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Nearly  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  this  Bible-Dictionary  was  projected,  and  an 
understanding  come  to  between  the  Editor  and  the  Publishers  respecting  its  execu- 
tion. Circumstances,  however,  occurred  to  prevent  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
undertaking  so  early  as  was  intended ;  and  unforeseen  delays  have  occasionally  arisen 

'  I,  during  the  progress  of  publication,  prolonging  the  period  of  completion  considerably 
beyond  the  time  originally  contemplated.  When  the  design  was  formed  Kitto's 
Cyclopaedia  was  the  only  English  work  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  later  results  of 
biblical  scholarship  were  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture ;  and  though  others 
have  appeared  since — in  particular  the  learned  and  comprehensive  work  edited  by 
Dr.  Smith — yet  from  the  plan  on  which  this  Dictionary  was  projected,  and  the 
distinctive  aims  it  was  intended  to  realize,  there  still  seems  to  be  a  place  left  which 
it  may  without  presumption  or  needless  rivalry  endeavour  to  fill. 

The  circle  through  which  religious  inquiry — so  far  at  least  as  regards  an  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  sacred  records — has  spread  itself  in  this  country,  is  a  progressively 
expanding  one.  There  is  a  constantly  growing  class  of  persons  in  different  grades 
of  society,  who,  without  any  professional  study  of  the  languages  and  literature  of 
the  Bible,  are  yet  possessed  of  sufficient  culture,  and  intelligent  interest  in  sacred 
things,  to  dispose  and  enable  them  to  profit  by  works  in  which  biblical  subjects 
are  handled  in  the  light  of  modem  learning  and  research,  if  not  overloaded  with 
scholastic  forms  of  expression,  or  entering  into  very  minute  and  lengthened  investi- 
gations. To  a  certain  extent,  and  as  regards  all  the  greater  topics  and  interests  of 
the  Bible,  the  wants  of  such  persons  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  with  limited  resources,  and  with 
comparatively  little  time  for  independent  research  and  continuous  study,  require  to 
have  at  command  a  store-house  of  knowledge  on  biblical  subjects  in  a  compendious 
form.  And  in  an  age  like  the  present,  in  which  knowledge  generally  is  so  much 
increased,  in  which  also  speculation  in  divine  things  is  so  rife,  and  weapons  arc  so 
busily  plied  within  as  well  as  without  the  pale  of  the  visible  Cliurch  to  undermine 
the  foundations  and  pervert  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
moment  that  helps  of  the  kind  now  indicated  should  be  amply  provided— such 
helps  especially  as  combine  with  the  fruits  of  enlightened  and  careful  inquiry  sound 

1  principles  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  and  are  not  too  voluminous  or  expensive  to 
be  accessible  to  an  extensive  circle  of  readers. 

It  was  with  such  views  and  aims  that  this  Bible-Dictionary  was  undertaken, 
and  has  been  carried  out  ;  and  with  reference  to  these  it  ought  to  be  judged.  It 
were  vain,  however,  to  expect  that  it  could  preserve  throughout  a  method  equally 
appropriate  to  one  and  all  of  its  readers.    Embracing  such  a  manifold  variety  of 
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topics,  and  topics  that  stand  related  to  such  distant  climes  and  remote  ages,  it  could 
scarcely  fail  that,  in  the  hands  even  of  a  single  writer,  some  articles  would  run  out 
to  points  that  may  seem  to  a  class  needlessly  minute,  others  bearing  too  much  the  !| 
impress  of  a  learned  antiquarianism,  or  an  argumentative  theology;  and  with  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  writers  the  probability  that  such  may  occasionally 
happen  naturally  becomes  greater.  It  should  not,  therefore,  excite  any  surprise,  if . 
articles  on  certain  subjects  should  be  found  which  will  scarcely  be  interesting,  or  in 
some  parts  altogether  intelligible,  except  to  those  who  have  made  biblical  learning 
their  proper  study.  The  work  would  not  accomplish  its  purpose,  without  grappling 
with  the  questions  and  the  difficulties  which  inevitably  require  articles  of  such  a 
description — while  still  it  will  be  found  that  they  form  no  great  proportion  of  the 
whole,  and  that  the  work  in  its  general  tenor  and  substance  is  adapted  to  the  use 
of  persons  who  have  enjoyed  a  good  ordinary  education. 

Above  all  other  books  the  Bible  stands  pre-eminent  for  its  profoundly  ethical 
character  and  aim;  keeping  constantly  in  view,  amid  all  its  variety  of  matter  and 
form,  the  high  purposes  of  a  revelation  from  heaven.  This  it  has  been  the  endeavour 
also  of  the  writers  of  this  work  to  bear  in  mind,  convinced  that  no  defence  or  elucida- 
tion of  Scripture  will  adequately  serve  its  purpose,  apart  from  an  insight  into  the 
spiritual  design  as  well  as  the  supernatural  character  of  revelation.  The  work,  there- 
fore, is  based  on  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume,  as  the  unerring  record  of  God's 
mind  and  will  to  men ;  and  while  it  does  not  needlessly  obtrude,  yet  neither  does 
it  evade,  the  topics  which  more  peculiarly  distinguish  it  as  such  a  revelation;  it 
takes  them  in  their  proper  order,  as  forming  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the 
volume  which  it  has  for  its  object  to  explain  and  vindicate.  In  the  lives,  also,  of 
the  more  prominent  actors  in* sacred  history  respect  has  commonly  been  had  to  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  their  course,  and  the  relations  they  respectively  held  to  the 
higher  purposes  of  the  divine  administration.  The  method,  no  doubt,  carries  with 
it  certain  difficulties  and  perils ;  for  in  the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom  it 
is  impossible  to  traverse  thus  the  wide  domain  of  Scripture  without  occasionally 
striking  on  the  cherished  convictions  of  some  most  intelligent  and  conscientious 
believers.  It  should  be  enough,  in  such  a  case,  if  no  needless  offence  is  given  (as 
none  such,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  here);  for  it  were  an  unworthy  compromise, 
and  unlike  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  minor  differences  to  practise 
a  general  reserve  on  the  great  themes  of  salvation,  and  treat  the  several  parts  of 
revelation  merely  as  the  component  items  or  accidental  accompaniments  of  an 
external  and  lifeless  framework. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  it  will  be  understood  there  is  at  once  a  general 
and  an  individual  responsibility — the  one  that  of  the  Editor,  the  other  that  of  tho 
several  contributors.  The  Editor  is  responsible  for  whatever  may  be  said  to  bear  on 
the  professed  scope  and  distinctive  principles  of  the  undertaking:  the  blame  is  his 
if  anything  should  appear  at  variance  with  the  divine  character  and  teaching  of 
Scripture,  inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  or  palpably 
defective  and  erroneous  in  the  discussion  even  of  comparatively  common  topics. 
But  within  these  limits  each  writer  is  resj)onsible  for  his  own  contributions;  and  as 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  article  should  War  the  stamp  of  its  author's 
vein  of  thought  and  untrammelled  convictions,  so  there  may  lie  occasional  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  and  occasional  interpretations  of  texts,  to  which  the  Editor  does 
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not  hold  himself  committed ;  as  there  may  be  also  in  his  own  jx>rtions  of  the  work 
certain  things  in  which  some  of  Ids  fellow-labourers  will  be  inclined  to  differ  from 
him  But  such  differences,  he  is  convinced,  are  comparatively  few,  and  form  no 
serious  abatement  on  the  prevailing  concord  of  sentiment 

The  subjects  formally  treated  are  such  as  strictly  belong  to  a  dictionary  of  the 
Bible;  but  for  the  sake  partly  of  convenience,  aud  partly  on  account  of  references 
frequently  made  to  them  iu  discussions  on  the  Bible,  the  books  and  some  of  the 
more  prominent  characters  of  the  Apocrypha  are  briefly  noticed.  The  remarkable 
sect  of  tho  Essexes,  also,  belongs  to  the  same  class.  The  names  of  persons  and  of 
subjects  generally  are,  with  few  exceptions,  given  as  they  appear  in  our  English 
Bible;  and  when  they  happen  to  differ  from  the  form  found  iu  the  original  text, 
such  differences  are  carefully  noted  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  course  of  the  article. 
As  a  rule,  whenever  anything  depends  on  the  precise  phraseology  of  the  original, 
the  original  itself  is  adduced.  There  are,  however,  certain  subjects  in  respect  to 
which  the  usual  designations  in  our  English  Bible  are  either  not  sufficiently  definite, 
or  have  now  been  commonly  supplanted  by  others;  such  as  Decalogue,  Deluge, 
Hades,  Palestine,  Pentateuch,  Sanhedrim,  which  are  fitter  expressions  for  the 
subjects  requiring  to  lie  handled  under  them  than  any  to  be  found  in  our  English 
Scriptures,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  adopted. 

All  the  names  of  persons  and  places  contained  in  the  Bible,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  found  in  this  Dictionary;  but  with  a  view  to  economy  of  space,  and  a  conse- 
quent saving  of  expense,  a  considerable  number  of  names  of  persons,  of  whom 
nothing  particular  is  known,  which  appear  only  in  groups  or  genealogies,  and  some 
also  of  the  moro  obscure  places,  have  been  given  only  in  an  Appendix,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  or  passages  where  the  names  occur.  The  line  betwixt  these  and 
certain  others  which  have  found  a  place  in  the  body  of  the  work  is  at  times  cer- 

|  tainly  a  somewhat  indefinite  one;  a  few,  it  is  possible,  might  without  disad vantage, 
some  may  even  think  with  propriety,  have  changed  places;  but  the  number  of  such 
cannot  be  very  many.  A  second  Appeudix  or  Index  has  been  prejiared  of  the 
texts  which  have  received  incidental  illustration  in  the  course  of  the  work.  In 
this  list  such  texts  only  are  included  as  have  had  some  light  thrown  on  their 

;  meaning,  and  of  these  only  such  as  are  less  immediately  connected  with  the  sub- 
jects under  which  they  occur,  not  texts  merely  referred  to,  or  those  which  every 
considerate  reader  might  see  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  treatment  of  those 
suljects.    Both  lists  have  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Sinclair  Manson. 

The  Editor  desires  at  the  close  of  his  labours  to  acknowledge  his  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  gentlemen  who  have  lent  him  their  valuable  and  hearty  co-operation. 
To  some  he  is  more  peculiarly  indebted,  having  respectively  taken  an  entire  series 
of  subjects,  relating  to  specific  departments;  in  particular,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Litton, 
who,  along  with  some  kindred  topics,  has  discoursed  of  the  life  and  epistles  of 
St  Paul;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse,  who  have  respectively  charged 
themselves  with  the  botanical  and  the  zoological  departments;  and  Professors  Weir, 
Douglas,  and  Eadie,  who  have  each  furnished  a  considerable  variety  of  articles  on 
topics  relating  to  the  Old  Testament.  Similar  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  chief 
writers  of  the  more  elaborate  topographical  articles — Dr.  Bonar,  the  Rev.  E.  Wilton, 
the  Rev.  J.  Rowlands— who  have  enriched  the  work  with  the  results  of  much 
personal  observation,  painstaking  research,  and  discriminating  study,  in  connection 
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with  a  large  number  of  places  (some  of  less,  some  of  greater  note).  Mainly  by  a 
growing  fulness  and  particularity  in  this  class  of  subjects  has  the  work  come  to 
exceed  the  dimensions  originally  intended;  but  this  enlargement  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  found  amply  compensated  by  the  increased  interest  and  value  imparted  by  such 
contributions.  Mr.  Wilton  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  labours;  but 
not  without  having  done  good  service  both  here  and  in  his  separate  treatise  (The 
Nerjeb,  or  South  Country  of  Scripture)  in  vindicating  the  minute  accuracy  and 
truthfulness  of  Scripture.  Two  other  fellow-labourers,  it  may  be  added,  have  been 
called  to  their  rest  before  this  work  has  reached  its  completion — the  Rev.  John 
Macdonald  and  Professor  Lindsay. 

All  the  articles — except  those  for  which  the  Editor  is  himself  responsible — are 
marked  at  the  close  by  the  initials  of  the  several  writers.  He  would  willingly  have 
had  more  with  these,  so  that  less  (especially  in  the  earlier  part)  might  have  devolved 
upon  himself.  He  owes,  however,  to  his  friend  and  colleague  Professor  Douglas, 
beside  many  contributions  on  Old  Testament  subjects,  the  greater  part  of  the  minor 
articles,  not  initialed,  in  letter  B.  Two  articles,  it  will  be  observed,  are  from  the 
pens  of  continental  contributors — those  on  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Psalms — and  this 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  these  peculiar  and  very  precious  portions 
of  Old  Testament  Scripture  have  been  subjected  by  the  rash  speculations  and 
disturbing  criticism  of  German  theologians.  It  seemed  most  for  the  benefit  of  the 
work  (besides  serving  as  a  pleasing  link  of  connection  between  home  and  foreign 
labourers  in  the  same  great  field)  that  those  portions  should  be  handled  by  persons 
who,  from  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  theological  literature  of  their 
country,  and  their  own  personal  eminence  in  connection  with  it,  might  be  considered 
in  a  special  manner  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subjects.  Such,  beyond  doubt,  are 
Professors  Delitzsch  and  Oehler. 

Very  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  illustrations,  which  include 
representations  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  Scripture,  its  more  notable 
scenes  and  places,  eastern  garbs  and  manners,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  skill  and 
handicraft,  whether  as  connected  with  domestic,  social,  or  religious  life,  in  Palestine 
and  the  surrounding  countries.  Maps  also  and  plans,  of  a  convenient  form  and 
carefully  executed,  have  been  interspersed  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  some 
special  localities.  In  addition  to  such  pictorial  helps,  a  series  of  views  representing 
some  of  the  places  which  the  Bible  narrative  has  invested  with  peculiar  interest, 
accompanies  the  work. 

No  one  who  has  had  cany  experience  in  the  practical  management  of  such  a  work 
can  need  to  be  told  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  preventing  occasional  omissions  and 
slips  of  a  minor  kind  from  creeping  in.  Besides  a  few  errata  given  elsewhere, 
including  the  ascription  to  Professor  Porter  of  a  particular  view  respecting  Bozra, 
a  few  subjects  (Dill,  Spoil,  Type,  Water,  Wild  Vine)  were  by  some  oversight 
omitted  in  their  proper  places.  They  will  be  found  in  a  brief  Supplement,  along 
with  an  article  on  Eshtaol,  left  in  writing  by  Mr.  Wilton,  which  from  its  relation 
to  Zorah  (also  prepared  by  him,  and  inserted  in  its  proper  place)  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  preserve. 

PATK.  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D. 

Glasgow,  15th  Sepitmlxr,  18M. 
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AA'RON  [properly  A  Aaron,  Imt  derivation  an<l 
meaning  unknown],  the  brother  of  Moses,  ami  the  first 
high- priest  among  the  Israelites.  He  was  the  eldest 
*>n  of  Amram  an«l  Jochebed,  l»>th  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  of  the  UKwt  honourable  family  of  that  trilie;  for, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  content  among  the  trilies  as  to 
rights  ami  privileges,  when  each  tril>e  had  to  lie  repre- 
sented by  its  projier  head,  the  trilie  of  Levi  wan  repre- 
sented by  Aaron,  Nu  trii  3  He  wan  three  years  older 
than  Moses,  Ex  tH  7,  and  appears  to  lu^velieen  born  either 
Wore  the  cruel  edict  of  Pharaoh  was  issued  respecting 
tlx-  destruction  of  the  male  eliildreu  of  the  Israelites,  or 
Won?  families  were  brought  into  much  distress  by  its 
operation.  We  know  nothing  of  Aaron's  earlier  his- 
tory, excepting  that  he  married  Elishcha,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Amminadah,  of  the  trilie  of  .liulah,  by 
whom  he  hail  four  sons,  Nadab,  A  Mini,  Eleazar,  and 
Ithamar.  E«  i)  B;  but  from  the  time  that  the  divine 
purp.»o  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Egypt  began 
to  take  effect,  Aaron  stood  next  to  Moses  in  the  trans- 
actions that  led  to  it*  accomplishment.  He  luul  even, 
it  Would  seem,  set  out  to  consult  with  Moses  ujmmi  the 
subject  before  the  deliverer  appeared  upon  the  field  of 
conflict;  for  Moses  was  informed  by  the  Lonl  at  the 
burning  bush  that  his  brother  Aanm  was  already  on 
the  way  to  me  t  him,  Kt.  It  h  He  was  then  eighty- 
three  years  old,  and  it  says  much  at  least  for  his  alac- 
rity of  spirit,  and  for  the  general  vigour  of  his  frame, 
that,  at  so  advanced  an  age,  he  should  have  been 
ready  to  make  common  cause  with  his  brother  in  such 
a  vast  and  {icrilous  undertaking. 

In  the  work  of  deliverance  iUelf,  as  in  the  important 
transactions  that  followed,  the  part  assigned  to  Aaron, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  Moses,  was  one  of  high  con- 
sideration and  great  influence.  As  Moses  stood  in  the 
n*>m  of  Cod.  issuing  from  time  to  time  the  onlers  of 
Heaven,  so  Aaron  stood  in  the  room  of  Moses,  and 
acted  as  his  prophet  or  spokesman  to  make  known  to 
Pharaoh  what  Moses  put  into  his  mouth,  Ba.tr.  M-Mg 
»U  1. 1  For  this  office,  it  is  intimated,  he  was  specially 
qualified  on  account  of  his  natural  fluency  of  speech,  a 
talent  in  which  his  more  gifted  brother  was  peculiarlv 
deficient.  When  the  terrible  conflict  with  the  king  of 
Egypt  was  over,  and  a  fresh  stniggle  had  to  be  encoun- 
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i  tered  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  with  the  forces  of 
Amalek,  Aanm  again  stood  Wide  Moses  in  the  same 
brotherly  and  sultonlinate  relation— he  and  Hur  liear- 
ing  up  together  the  hands  of  the  man  of  God,  with  his 
n*l  jsiinting  to  heaven,  in  token  of  tlicir  dependence 
on  the  aid  of  the  Most  High,  and  their  acknowledgment 
of  Moses  as  the  special  ambassador  of  Heaven.  Ex.  x»u. 
a.  Aanm,  however,  was  not  always  so  steadfast  in 
thus  adhering  to  his  place  and  calling ;  and,  like  many 
who  are  fitted  by  nature  for  acting  only  a  secondary 
part,  he  was  too  canity  moved  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment.  'Iliis  appeared  especially  on  the  occasion 
of  the  general  a|K>sta*y,  which  took  place  during  the 
absence  of  Moses  on  the  mount,  and  when  the  people 
prevailed  on  Aaron  to  make  for  them  a  molten  image. 
The  elder  Jewish  writers  have  laboured  hard  to  vindi- 
cate Aaron  from  the  charge  of  idolatry  on  this  unhappy 
occasion.  He  yielded,  some  of  them  have  alleged,  to 
the  people's  wishes  in  the  matter,  only  that  he  might 
prevent  their  perpetrating  the  greater  crime  of  laying 
violent  hands  on  himself,  in  case  he  had  resisted  their 
im|H>rtunate  demands  ;  others,  that  he  might  protract 
the  business  till  Moses  should  return  and  arrest  its  exe- 
cution ;  anil  others  still,  again,  that  he  might  render 
the  apostasy  less  complete,  by  pniclaiming  a  festival  to 
Jehovah,  under  the  symbol  of  the  calf,  not  to  the  calf 
itself  (Ttochart,  H'urot.  1.  ii.  c.  34t.  Put  we  find  no 
such  palliations  of  his  conduct  in  Scripture,  With  its 
wonted  and  stem  impartiality  it  represents  him  as 
having  contributed  to  bring  a  great  sin  upon  the  people, 
and  made  them  naked  to  their  shame  Wore  their  ene- 
mies, Kx.  xxill.2t-24.  Moses  even  speaks  of  having  made 
his  sin  the  Hubject  of  special  intercession,  as  being  one 
of  peculiar  aggravation,  I)c  ivio  It  was  not,  however, 
that  Aaron  prompted,  or  in  any  proper  re*|M-ct  headed 
the  apostasy  ;  but  only  that  he  showed  himself  to. .  facile 
in  giving  way  to  the  evil,  instead  of  using  the  authority 
and  influence  he  jwsscssed  to  withstand  it.  Such,  too, 
appears  to  have  liccn  the  part  he  acted  on  the  next  oc- 
casion of  backsliding,  when,  along  with  Miriam,  he 
yielded  to  a  spirit  of  envy  against  Moses,  and  reproached 
him,  Isith  for  having  married  an  Ethiopian  woman  and 
for  assuming  too  much  to  himself,  Nu-xll.  Miriam  was 
plainly  the  ringleader  in  this  more  private  outbreak, 
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since  she  ia  both  mentioned  first,  and  on  her,  as  the 
inoro  guilty  party,  the  special  judgment  of  Heaven 
comes  down. 

The  only  other  occasion  on  which  Aaron  is  charged 
with  open  transgression  was  at  that  fearful  tumult 
which  arose  in  the  desert  of  Zin,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  water,  and  which  overcame  even  the  stronger  faith 
and  more  patient  endurance  of  Moses,  Nu.  \x.  i  \x  (See 
Moses.)  It  betrayed  a  failure,  if  not  in  the  principle 
of  faith,  at  least  in  its  calm  and  persistent  exercise. 
And,  happening  as  it  did  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
in  the  wilderness  sojourn,  and  too  palpably  indicating 
an  imperfect  sanctification  in  the  two  leaders,  they  were, 
partly  on  their  own  account,  and  partly  as  a  solemn 
less>>n  to  others,  alike  adjudged  to  die,  without  being 
permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Still,  notwith- 
standing such  occasional  failures,  Aaron  was  undoubt- 
edly, for  the  period,  a  man  of  distinguished  excellence 
and  worth,  and  is  fitly  designated  "  the  saint  of  the 
Lord,"  IV  cri  is.  In  his  appointment  to  the  sacred  and 
honourable  office  of  high-priest,  we  may  as  little  doubt 
that  respect  was  had  to  his  habitual  piety,  as  there  was 
to  the  peculiar  gifts  and  qualifications  of  Moses  in  his 
destination  to  the  work  of  mediator  and  deliverer.  As 
high- priest,  the  privilege  belonged  to  Aaron  of  drawing 
near  to  God,  and  ministering  in  bis  immediate  presence 
— a  privilege  wliieh  emphatically  required  tins  possession 
of  holiness  in  liim  who  enjoyed  it.  This  was  symboli- 
cally represented  in  the  manifold  rites  of  sacrifice, 
washing,  and  anointing,  through  which  he  received 
consecration  to  the  office,  La  nu.  u.  (See  PaiKfiT.)  The 
hallowed  dignity  of  the  high-priestly  office  of  Aaron, 
great  and  honourable  in  itself,  appears  yet  more  so, 
when  viewed  in  the  typical  relationship  which  it  bore 
to  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  There  were  certain  obvious 
differences  between  them,  and  in  these  differences  marks 
of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  Aaron  and  his  successors 
in  office,  which  it  became  necessary  to  render  prominent 
in  New  Testament  scripture,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
taken and  extravagant  views  entertained  regarding  the 
religion  of  the  old  covenant  by  the  pharisaical  Jews  of 
later  times.  For  this  reason,  the  priesthood  of  Mclchi- 
zedec  had  to  be  exalted  over  the  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
as  foreshadowing  more  distinctly  some  of  the  higher 
and  more  peculiar  elements  of  the  Messiah  s  priestly 
function,  He.  tU.  But  there  still  was  both  a  closer  and 
a  more  varied  relation  between  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron  and  that  of  Christ.  For  it  was  a  priesthood 
exercised  in  immediate  connection  with  the  taliernacle, 
which  the  I»rd  had  himself  planned,  and  chosen  for 
his  holy  habitation — a  priesthood  which,  in  every  fea- 
ture of  its  character  and  calling,  in  the  personal  quali- 
fications required  for  it,  the  vestments  worn  by  it,  tho 
honours  and  privileges  it  enjoyed,  and  the  whole  train 
of  occasional  as  well  as  of  regular  ministrations  aj>- 
pointed  for  its  discharge,  had  a  divinely  ordained  respect 
to  the  better  tilings  to  come  in  Christ.  All  were,  in- 
deed, but  shadows  of  these  better  things ;  yet  they  were 
shadows  bearing  throughout  the  form  and  likeness  of 
what  was  hereafter  to  be  revealed.  And  it  cannot  but 
bo  regarded  as  a  high  honour  assigned  to  Aaron,  that 
he  slumld  have  teen  constituted  the  head  of  an  order 
wliieh  had  such  lofty  bearings,  and  was  to  find  such  a 
glorious  consummation. 

But  taken  even  in  respect  to  its  more  immediate  re- 
lations and  interests,  there  was  a  not  unnatural  ten-  j 
dency  to  pay  regard  to  the  honour  connected  with  tho  j 


office,  rather  than  to  the  hoUuess  essential  to  its  proper 
discharge.  And  so  a  formidable  conspiracy,  headed  by 
Korah  (himself  of  the  tribe  of  Levi),  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  sprung  into  existence,  on  the  ground  that  the 
members  of  the  congregation  generally  were  holy,  ami 
liad  an  equal  right  to  draw  near  in  sacred  offices  to  Cod 
with  Aaron  and  Moses,  Nu.  xri.  The  result  was  the 
destruction  of  those  who  thus  conspired,  by  tlie  imme- 
diate judgment  of  God ;  and  occasion  was  also  taken 
from  the  transaction,  by  the  trial  of  the  rods,  to  render 
manifest  the  divine  choice  of  Aaron  to  the  peculiar 
honours  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  trihe  of  Levi  to 
the  discharge  of  sacred  functions.  The  almond- rod  of 
each  tribe,  with  the  distinctive  name  inscribed  on  it, 
being  laid  up  before  the  Lord,  the  rod  of  Aaron  alone 
was  found  to  bring  forth  buds,  and  bloom  blossoms,  and 
yield  almonds,  Xu  xvii. — a  miraculous  sign  that  the 
great  Giver  of  life  and  fruitfulness  was  to  lie  with 
Aaron  and  his  sons  in  their  sacred  ministrations,  but 
not  with  those  who  should  presume  of  their  own  accord 
to  intermeddle  with  the  functions  of  the  priesthood.  It 
proclaimed  that,  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  divine 
order  must  be  kept,  if  the  divine  blessing  was  to  be  ex- 
perienced ;  and  not  a  greater  good  could  be  found  by 
traversing  it,  but  only  the  loss  of  that  which  might 
otherwise  be  secured.  The  action  of  Aaron  in  the 
midst  of  the  pestilence,  which  broke  out  immediately 
after  tho  destruction  of  the  conspirators,  had  even 
already  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  The  people,  it 
is  said,  murmured  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron, 
and  gathered  together  in  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  day 
after  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  company — as  if 
these  two  men  of  God  had  been  personally  chargeable 
with  the  evil  that  had  taken  place,  and  had  even  caused 
the  death  of  those  who  perished.  This  was  manifestly 
a  great  aggravation  of  the  guilt  which  had  been  incurred, 
ami  was  a  virtual  abetting,  on  the  part  of  the  congre- 
gation, of  the  sin  of  the  reliels,  while  the  brand  of 
Heaven's  condemnation  was  still  fresh  upon  it.  One 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  a  destroying  plague  from 
the  Lord  broke  out  among  the  people ;  and  the  plague 
being  stayed,  when,  at  the  command  of  Moses.  Aaron,  as 
the  high-priest,  rushed  forth  with  his  censer,  filled  with 
live  coals  from  the  altar,  and  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  tlie  visible  attestation  of  Heaven  was 
given  to  tho  acceptance  and  worth  of  his  priestly  inter- 
cession, Nil  nL  40, 47. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  moment  noticed  in 
the  life  of  Aaron  is  one  that  occurred  prolwibly  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  the  transactions  last  mentioned 
— the  loss,  namely,  he  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  two 
sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  were  struck  dead  while 
ministering  with  strange  fire  in  the  priest's  office,  Lc.  x. 
l-i  Aaron  seems  to  have  conducted  liimself  with  a 
subdued  and  chastened  spirit  on  the  occasion ;  bowed 
down  beneath  tlie  stroke,  yet  breathing  no  complaint 
against  its  severity.  His  own  deatli,  wliieh  occurred 
in  the  last  year  of  the  sojourn  in  tlie  wilderness,  when 
he  was  IS!  years  old,  is  said  in  the  earlier  notices  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hor,  and  in  tlie 
later  at  Mosera,  Su  u.  27-2> |  nxltt,  IS i  camp,  with  I»o.  v  o. 
This  Mosera,  however,  is  only  to  1*  regarded  as  the  name 
of  the  encampment  at  Mount  Hor,  where  the  closing 
scene  occurred.  At  the  command  of  God,  Moses  went 
up  to  the  mount,  accompanied  by  Aaron  and  his  son 
Eleazar,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation;  and  there, 
withdrawn  from  mortal  gaze,  under  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
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and  as  in  the  precincts  of  tho  upper  sanctuary  itself, 
the  venerable  high-priest  wu  "  gathered  to  his  people," 
after  having  yielded  to  FJearar  the  consecrated  rolies 
which  be  had  so  long  worn  an  the  minister  of  the  earthly 
tabernacle.  What  a  solemn  and  impressive  scene ! 
impressive  in  the  very  silence  and  secrecy  tliat  attended 
it!  Nor  wu  it  without  mysterious  meaning  to  the 
|«<>ple  in  whose  behalf  he  had  ministered  before  the 
Lord;  for  by  such  a  veil  being  thrown  around  the  de- 
cease of  Aaron,  coupled  with  the  skyey  elevation  where 
it  was  appointed  to  take  place,  on  a  "  heaven- kissing 
hill,"  they  had  the  high- priest  of  their  profession  asso- 
ciated  in  their  minds  only  with  living  ministrations, 
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and  were  taught  to  consider  his  function,  when  reaching 
its  earthly  close,  not  so  properly  expiring,  as  rising  aloft 
and  commingling  in  blessed  fellowship  with  the  glories 
of  a  higher  region. 

AARONITES,  mentioned  in  1  t'h.  xii.  '27,  xxvii. 
17.  were  simply  tin-  descendants  of  Aaron,  the  members 
of  the  priesthood. 

AB,  a  late  name,  introduced  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  for  the  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish  year.  It 
never  occurs  under  this  appellation  in  Scripture.  (See 
Monro.) 

ABANDON,  the  Ilebrew  name  for  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit  in  Re.  ix.  11  <»^3»1,  and  corresponding 

to  the  fireek  Apollyon  (aro\\i''wr)1  dtstroyer.  It  is 
plainly  but  another  uaioe  for  the  prinue  of  darkness, 
expressing  wliat  he  is  in  respect  to  tho  pernicious  and 
deadly  character  of  the  agencies  he  employs. 

ABA'NA,  a  river  of  Damascus,  2  Ki.  v,  12,  where 
it  is  mentioned  along  witli  Pharpar.  anotlier  river,  by 
Naaman,  the  Syrian  general.  The  name  nowhere  else 
occurs  in  Old  Testament  scripture,  nor  is  it  found  in 
any  other  ancient  writings.  It  is  now,  and  has  always 
been,  one  of  the  chief  felicities  connected  with  tlie 
natural  situation  of  Damascus,  that  tlie  town  itself,  and 
the  neighbouring  district,  have  a  constant  and  copious 
supply  of  water  from  the  rivers  tliat  flow  through  it. 
The  Abana,  being  first  named  in  the  |)&ssage  from 
Kings,  is  commonly  identified  with  the  chief  river 
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of  the  mountain  range*  of  Anti-Libanus,  bursts  out 
through  a  tremendous  gorge  in  the  bills,  about  two 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus,  and  rushes  down 
into  the  plain.  The  Pharpar,  which  is  identified  with 
the  modem  Awaj,  enters  the  plain  at  its  western  extre- 
mity, and  pursuing  its  course  eastward,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  sends  what  remains  of  it  into  the 
Bahret- Hi  janch — the  southernmost  of  the  three  lakes 
that  lie  to  the  east  of  Damascus.  That  part  of  tho 
plain,  therefore,  in  which  Damascus  lies,  and  the  city 
itself,  are  indebted  for  the  ample  supply  of  water  they 
enjoy  entirely  to  the  Barada,  whose  endlessly  subdivided 
streams  not  only  find  their  way  into  every  field  and 
garden  around  the  city,  but  into 
every  etrt*t  and  every  court  of  a 
house  within  the  city  itself.  Be- 
yond the  city  its  reunited  waterB 
flow  eastwards,  and  finally  fall 
partly  into  the  Bahret  es  Shurki- 
yeh,  and  partly  into  the  Bahret- 
el-Kibliych,  other  two  lakes  to 
the  east  of  the  city." —  v  Buchanan's 
Clerical  Furiowjli.) 

ABA' RIM,  the  name  of  a 
mountain  cliain,  on  tlie  cast  of 
Jordan,  over  against  Jericho,  and 
of  which  Nebo,  Peor,  and  1'isgah 
were  so  many  summits.    It  is  a 
plural  word,  and  signifies  the  pai- 
uujtM  or  passes.    In  De.  xxxii.  49, 
Mount  Nebo  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
longing to  it :  "  Oct  thee  up  into 
this  mountain  Al»ariin,  unto  Mount 
Nebo ;"  and  again.  Mount  Nebo 
is  associated  with  Pisgah  in  a  way 
that  indicates  the  one  to  have 
been  only  a  higher  elevation  of  the 
same  range  •  "  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab 
unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  I'ixgah,  tliat 
is  over  against  Jericho,"  Dcxxxlr.  l.    Mention  is  also 
made  in  two  passages,  No.  xxL  11 ;  xxxllL  14,  of  Ije-abarim, 
which  means  "heaps  of  Abariin,"  probably  a  particular 
section  of  the  same  chain.   Tlie  chain  itself  reaches  from 
the  Dead  Sea  eastward  towards  tike  wilderness,  and  be- 
longed to  wliat  were  anciently  tho  territories  of  Moab 
and  Amnion. 

AB'BA,  the  (lialriaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
fathrr.  In  New  Testament  scripture  it  occurs  in  ad- 
dresses to  God;  once  by  Christ,  Mar.  xIt. m.  and  twice 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  Ho.  rill  14;  Ua  It.  a,  coupled  with  the 
Oreek  synonym  {war-tip),  as  if  nothing  but  the  familiar 
and  endeared  expression  could  adequately  express,  the 
feelings  of  tlie  heart.  In  the  two  passages  referred  to 
from  St.  Paul's  writings,  tlie  use  of  tlie  expression  is 
regarded  an  a  mark  of  the  filial  confidence  and  liberty 
belonging  to  believers  in  gospel  times — not,  probably, 
without  some  respect  to  the  ancient  custom  of  forbid- 
ding slaves  to  employ  the  term  in  addressing  their 
owners.  And  it  is  remarkable  tliat  while,  in  Old  Tes- 
tament times,  the  Lord  revealed  himself  as  a  father  to 
Israel,  own  c:hllcd  Israel  hi*  first-born,  and  somatlDMI 
challenged  them  to  address  him  by  the  corresponding 
title,  as  in  Je.  iii.  4,  "  Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time 
cry  unto  me,  My  Father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my 
youth  ? "  yet,  in  reality,  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment never  iip]>ear  to  have  done  so.    Not  even  in  the 


Barada,  "  which,  taking  its  rise  far  away  in  the  heart  j  Psalms,  with  all  tlie  fulness  and  fervency  of  their  devo- 
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tional  breathings,  does  the  suppliant  ever  rite  to  the 
true  filial  cry  of  Abba,  Father.  The  spirit  of  bondage 
still,  to  Homo  extent,  rested  upon  the  soul,  and  repressed 
the  freedom  of  its  intercourse  with  heaven.  The  new 
and  more  filial  spirit  takes  its  commencement  with 
Jesus,  who,  even  at*his  first  appearance  in  the  temple, 
used  the  emphatic  words,  My  Father,  I.u  li.  40;  and  in 
all  the  recorded  utterances  of  his  soul  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary above,  excepting  the  cry  of  agony  on  the  cross, 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
constantly  addressed  (Sod  by  the  appellation  of  Father, 
Jn.  xi.  U  i  xil.  ».  W  i  xril  l,  $,  *c  ;  La.  xxiL  43 ;  xxtU.  34,  «,  Ac. 
By  the  "  Our  Father,"  also,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  puts  this  eudeariug  appellation 
into  the  mouth  of  all  his  disciples,  us  by  the  freedom 
of  access  to  the  holiest,  which  he  provided  for  them  by 
his  blood,  he  rendered  the  use  of  it  suitable  to  their 
condition.  Most  fitly,  therefore,  is  the  A  bia,  Father, 
given  by  the  apostle  Paul,  as  the  distinctive  symbol  or 
index  of  a  true  Christian  relation. 

ABDON  [terxietabU].  1.  A  city  of  the  trilw  of 
Asher,  made  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Lcvitea,  and  given 
to  the  families  of  Gershom,  J<»  xxi  3o;  1  cb.  ri.74.— 2.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  judges  who,  befan  the  institution 
of  the  kingdom,  ruled  over  Israel.  He  was  the  sou  of 
Ilillel,  an  Ephraimite,  and  judged  Israel  for  eight  years, 
J«.  xil  13-lii. — 3.  Two  other  persons  are  mentioned  under 
this  name,  of  whom  nothing  particular  is  known, 

1  Ch.  rlii  .TO ;  X  30 ;  2  Ch.  xxxit.  201 

ABELVNEOO  [tht  tcrvanl  of  Xego],  the  name  im- 
posed by  the  officer  of  the  king  of  Babylon  on  Azariah, 
one  of  Daniel's  godly  companions,  Da.  i.  7.  He  is  only 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Shadrach  and  Mcshach, 
who  united  with  him  in  resisting  the  decree  of  Nelm- 
chadnczzar  to  worship  his  golden  image,  and  chose 
rather  to  brave  the  appalling  terrors  of  the  fiery  furnace, 
from  which  they  were  miraculously  delivered,  Da.  It, ». 
(S(t  Nkbucuadnkzzak.) 

A  BEL  [r.mjilinau,  vanity],  the  second  son  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  Why  such  a  name  should  have  been  confer- 
red upon  him  we  are  not  told.  Possibly  something  in 
his  personal  appearance  might  have  suggested  the  dero- 
gatory appellation  ;  or,  what  is  fully  more  probable, 
this  mime,  by  which  he  is  known  to  history,  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  unhappy  fat*,  and  expressed  the  feelings 
of  vexation  ami  disappointment  which  that  affecting 
tragedy  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  his  parents.  The 
rather  may  this  explanation  be  entertained,  as  the  name 
in  Abel's  case  is  not,  as  it  was  in  Cain's,  connected  with 
the  birth.  It  is  not  said,  Eve  brought  forth  a  son,  and 
called  him  Abel ;  but,  after  recording  the  birth  of  Cain, 
and  the  reason  of  his  being  so  designated,  the  sacred 
narrative  simply  relates  of  Eve,  "  And  she  again  hare 
his  brother  Abel,"  Oc.  Ir.  2.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
the  vanity  which  was  so  impressively  stamped  upon 
his  earthly  history  should  have  been  converted  into  his 
|icrsonal  designation.  The  notice  of  hit  birth  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  of  his  occupation  in  after  life : 
he  "  was  a  kecjier  of  sheep,"  while  Cain  waa  "a  tiller 
of  the  ground" — two  different  lines  of  pursuit,  as  waa 
natural  in  the  circumstances ;  but,  so  far  from  present- 
ing any  necessary  antagonism,  fitted  rather  to  co-o|ie- 
rate  and  work  to  each  other's  hands.  Vet  out  of  this 
diversity  of  worldly  pursuit  arose,  it  would  seem,  that 
deadly  strife  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Al>el — it 
furnished  the  incidental  occasion,  though  certainly  not 
the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel.  "  And  in  process  of  time," 
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it  is  said,  "Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof."  Ho 
far,  it  might  seem,  all  was  quite  natural ;  each  took 
a  portion  of  the  increase  which  the  Lord  had  been 
pleased  to  grant  him,  in  that  particular  line  of  husban- 
dry to  which  he  hail  chosen  to  apply  himself,  and  pre- 
sented it  as  a  sacred  oblation  to  the  Lord.  Yet  the 
result  was  widely  different  in  the  two  cases ;  for,  it  is 
added,  "the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his 
offering,  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.*  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some  fun- 
damental difference,  such  as  made  it  a  righteous  thing 
for  God  to  accept  the  one  worshipper  and  his  offering, 
and  reject  the  other.  Wherein  did  that  consist?  Was 
it  in  the  diverse  kind  of  offering  ?  or  in  the  spirit  and 
liehaviour  respectively  characterizing  the  offerers  f 

The  original  narrative  is  so  brief,  that  it  does  not 
afford  a  quite  ready  or  obvious  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions. It  plainly  enough,  however,  charges  sin  upon 
Cain,  and  even  an  obstinate  adherence  to  sin,  as  the 
ground  of  his  rejection.  When  by  some  visible  token 
—possibly  by  the  descent  of  fire  from  heaven,  or  by  a 
lightniug  flash  from  between  the  cherubim  at  the  east 
of  the  garden  consuming  the  sacrifice— the  Lord  gave 
indication  of  his  acceptance  of  Abel'i  offering,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Cain's,  "  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his 
countenance  fell.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why 
art  thou  wroth?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen? 
If  thou  doest  well,  filial t  thou  not  be  accepted!  And 
if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  li..  th  at  the  door.  And  unto 
thee  shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him." 
So  the  passage  stands  in  the  authorized  English  version. 
.Some  have  proposed  instead  of  "sin,"  to  substitute 
"sin-offering;"  on  the  ground  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  fin  is  sometimes  put  for  tin-offering,  and  that  the 
head  and  front  of  Cain's  offence  was  his  stout-hearted 
refusal  to  offer  an  animal  sacrifice  for  the  atonement  of 
sin.  It  is  fatal  to  this  view,  however,  that  what  were 
distinctively  called  tin-offering*  were  only  introduced 
at  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  till  which  time  the 
btirnt-offtrriny  was  the  proper  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  it 
is  never  designated  by  the  word  for  tin.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  rendering  by  tin  is  to  be  adhered 
to  as  correct,  only  sin  is  personified  as  a  seducer ;  and 
if,  in  the  last  clause,  the  masculine  pronoun  Aw  is  re- 
tained, it  should  be  understtKxl  as  referring  to  sin,  the 
only  projwr  antecedent,  and  not  to  Abel.  The  more 
exact  translation  would  lx.%  "  If  thou  doest  good,  shall 
there  not  be  acceptance  ?  And  if  thou  doest  not  good,  sin 
coucheth  at  the  door ;  and  unto  thee  shall  be  its  desire, 
aud  thou  shalt  rule  over  it."  The  words  at  the  close 
refer  to  what  was  said  of  Eve,  in  her  relation  to  Adam, 
and  Adam's  proper  relation  to  her,  G*.  tit  to.  And  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  real  root  of  the  evil, 
which  caused  Cain's  annoyance  and  anger,  lay  with 
himself,  in  his  refusing  to  acknowledge  and  serve  God 
as  his  brother  did :  that,  if  he  should  still  continue  in 
this  refusal,  the  sin  which  he  cherished  would  do  the 
part  of  a  tempter  to  him,  as  Eve  had  done  to  Adam — 
its  desire  would  lie  towards  him,  to  lead  him  astray ; 
but  it  became  him  rather  to  do  the  manly  part,  and 
rule  over  it. 

It  thus  appears  from  the  narrative  itself,  that  a  sin- 
ful principle  had  the  ascendency  in  Cain's  bosom,  and 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  disrespect  that  was  shown  to 
him  and  to  his  offering.    On  the  other  hand,  it  waa  a 
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righteous  principle  in  Abel  which 

the  divine  favour  and  blessing. 


for  him  a 
Such,  also,  Li 

the  testimony  of  the  apostle  John,  when  he  says  of 
Cain.  "  he  was  of  the  wickeil  one  and  slew  his  brother. 
And  wherefore  slew  he  him?  Because  hi*  own  works 
;  evil  and  his  brother's  righteous,"  1  Ja.  ili.  12  This, 
still  general,  and  indicates  nothing  as  to 
where  we  are  to  Meek  the  righteous  principle  in  the  one 
brother,  and  the  unrighteous  principle  in  the  other.  But 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  more  specific  information 
is  furnished,  when  it  is  said,  "  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto 
God  a  more  excellent  [literally,  a  greater]  sacrifice  than 
Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righ- 
teous. God  testifying  of  his  gifts,"  H«.  xi.  4.  Here  the  mat- 
tor  is  traced  up  to  its  root — to  faith  in  the  one  brother, 
which  rendered  him  a  righteous  person,  and  made  his 
offering  what  God  could  own  and  bless;  and  to  the 
want  of  faith  in  the  other,  which  left  him  in  guilt  and 
condemnation.  But  this  faith  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  a  general  belief  in  God,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  him  as  the  supreme  object  of  worship,  for 
that  belonged  to  Cain  as  well  as  to  A  bel.  It  must  have 
been  faith  in  G<*1  as  to  the  specific  kind  of  worship  and 
service  which  he  had  made  known  to  them  as  accept- 
able in  his  sight.  And  so  the  conclusion  forces  itself 
upon  us,  that  the  difference  in  respect  to  the  offerings 
presented  was  no  accidental  thing,  but  the  native  result 
of  the  different  states  of  the  two  brothers;  that  Abel's 
animal  sacrifice  was  on  this  account  more  excellent, 
because  it  was  the  expression  of  his  faith  in  God  as  to 
sin  and  salvation,  while  Cain  stood  upon  the  ground  of 
nature's  sufficiency,  and  thought  it  enough  to  surrender 
to  God  a  portion  of  his  own  labours.  {See  Sacrifice.* 
All  that  we  know  besides  of  Abel  is,  that  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  ungodly  spite  and  fiendish  malice  of  his 
brother :  "  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother ;  and 
it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain 
rose  up  against  Abel  his  lirother,  and  slew  him."  A 
controversy  was  raised,  it  would  seem,  on  the  principles 
which  respectively  animated  them,  and  the  different 
courses  they  pursued  ;  and,  unable  to  prevail  on  grounds 
of  reason,  Cain  resorted  to  the  arm  of  violence,  and 
wickedly  laid  the  man  of  faith  and  righteousness  in  the 
dust— a  melancholy  sign,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
world's  history,  of  the  deep-rooted  enmity  lurking  in 
the  natural  man  to  the  things  of  God,  and  of  the  treat- 
ment which  the  children  of  faith  might  expect  to  receive 
from  it!  It  was  a  fact  pregnant  with  awful  meaning 
for  the  future,  that  the  first  righteous  man  in  Adam's 
family  should  also  have  become  the  first  martyr  to 
righteousness ;  yet  it  was  not  without  ho|ic,  since  Hea- 
ven distinctly  identified  itself  with  his  testimony,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  injured  rectitude  and  worth.  In 
such  a  case,  the  ascendency  of  evil  could  not  be  more 
than  temporary. 

A 'BEL,  a  term  occuring  in  various  compound  words, 
which  are  employed  to  designate  certain  towns  and 
places  of  more  or  less  note.  When  so  used,  however, 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  he  in  the  sense  of  grassy 
plain  or  meadow,  of  which  traces  are  found  in  the 
Arabic  and  Syriac  languages.  None  of  the  places  hav- 
ing this  word  as  a  part  of  their  designation  rose  to 
much  importance ;  and  little  more  is  necessary  than  to 

calities. 

A'BEL-BETH-MA'ACAH,  a  town  in  the  north  of 


by  Ben-hadad,  1  Ki.  xt.  an,  and  apparently  was  the  same 
with  that  called  Abel- maim,  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Chronicles,  2Cti.  xti.  4.  It  was  again  taken  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  who  sent  captives  from  it  into  Assyria,  2KL  n,  29. 
It  was  also  the  place  of  refuge  to  which  Sheba  the  son  of 
Biehri  repaired,  who  headed  a  revolt  in  the  hitter  part 
of  the  reign  of  David,  from  which  it  may  l«  inferred  to 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  But  by 
the  counsel  of  a  sago  woman  tin-  inhabitants  were  in- 
duced to  cut  off  his  head,  and  his  cause  went  down, 

2  9a.  xx.  14-22. 

A'BEL-KERA'MTM  [plain  of  the  rineyard*],  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Ammonites,  and  according  to  Eusebius 
about  six  Roman  miles  from  Philadelphia  or  Rablxith 
Ammon.  It  no  doubt  got  its  distinctive  name  from  its 
excellent  vineyards ;  and  for  centuries  after  the  Chris- 
tian era  it  is  reported  to  have  l)een  Btill  remarkable  for 
its  vintage,  Ja,  xl  33. 

A'BEL-MEHOTxAH  [plain  of  dancing],  a  village  in 
the  territory  of  Issachar,  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the 
Jordan,  celebrated  chiefly  as  having  been  the  birth-place 
of  the  prophet  Elisha,  1  Ki.  xlx  is,  but  also  occasionally 
referred  to  in  connection  with  other  events,  Ju.  riL  22; 
1  KI  ir.  12. 

A  BEL  MIZ  R  AIM  [plain  of  the  Egyptian*,  or,  if 
read  with  different  vowel- points  and  pronounced  with 
the  sharper  sound  of  a,  as  appears  to  have  been  done  by 
the  Septuagint  translators,  the  mourning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians], the  name  not  of  a  town,  but  of  a  thrashing-floor, 
or  open  flat  place,  used  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing  and 
winnowing  corn,  at  which  the  funeral  jiarty  from  Egypt 
rested  and  mourned,  when  conveying  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Jacob  to  the  burying  ground  in  Machpelah, 
t)«.  L  11.  It  is  said  to  have  been  beyond,  that  is  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  ;  and  Jerome  must  have  been  wrong  in 
placing  it  on  the  other  side  near  Jericho. 

A'BEL- SHITTTM  [plain  ofacaeiat],  the  name  of  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  some- 
times called  simply  Shittim,  known  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  by  the  name  of  Abila,  and  chiefly  remarkable 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  Israel's  greatest  backslidings  and 
most  severe  chastisements.  Nil.  x»».  1 ;  xxxill.  40;  III  tl.*. 

Alii  A.  or  Abiah.    See  Abijah. 

ABI  AL'BON.    See  Abiel. 

ABIATHAR  [father  of  plenty],  a  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  David,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Eli,  1  ftx  xlr.  3  -, 
xxtL  »-20;  and  of  that  line  of  Aaron's  family  which  was 
descended  from  Ithamar.  He  was  the  son  of  Ahimclech 
(or  Ahiah,  as  he  is  called  in  1  Sa.  xiv.  S),  and  escaped, 
apparently  alone,  from  the  fearful  slaughter  of  the 
priests  at  Nob,  which  was  done  to  appease  the  cruel 
jealousy  of  Saul,  by  the  hand  of  Doeg  the  Edomite, 
1 8«.  xxll.  He  carried  with  him  the  ephod,  an  essential 
part  of  the  high- priest's  attire ;  and  not  only  continued 
to  discharge  the  more  ]>eculiar  offices  of  the  priesthood 
to  the  party  of  David  during  their  persecutions  from 
the  hand  of  Saul,  but  waa  formally  recognized  an  high 
priest  after  David  came  to  the  throne.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  Zadok,  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  highest  functions  of  the  priesthood,  after 
the  death  of  Ahimclech,  and  David  did  not  cause  him 
to  be  displaced ;  indeed,  the  priority  in  some  respect 
continued  to  be  held  by  him,  as  he  is  always  mentioned 
first  when  the  two  are  named  together.  But  both  Abi- 
athar  and  Zadok  appear  to  lhy  e  been  regarded  as  high- 
priests  during  the  greater  part  of  David's  reign.  2  8a.  xx 
»l»  iML  n,  where  "  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Abialhar," 
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seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  text  for  "  Abiathar,  the  son 
of  Ahimelech."'  Toward  the  close,  however,  of  David's 
life,  Abiathar  deviated  into  a  wrong  course  by  taking 
]jart  with  Adotiijah  in  his  ambitious  project  to  get  pos- 
session of  tlie  throne,  hoping  jiowiibly  to  secure  for  him- 
self  thereby  an  exclusive,  instead  of  a  divided  pontifi- 
cate. The  reverse,  however,  took  place ;  for  he  was  de- 
graded from  his  office  by  Solomon,  and  sent  into  re- 
tirement ;  nor  do  any  of  his  descendants  ever  afterwards 
appear  in  the  highest  function  of  the  priesthood.  The 
dishonour,  therefore,  which  then  befell  him  and  hia 
family,  is  justly  marked  as  among  the  humiliating  pro- 
vidences which  gave  fulfilment  to  the  doom  suspended 
over  the  house  of  Kli,  i  Ki  il  V.  In  Mar.  ii.  20,  Abia- 
thar is  represented,  in  a  discourse  of  our  Lord,  as  hav- 
ing been  high-priest  at  the  time  David  obtained  the 
showhread  to  eat ;  while  the  history  in  Samuel  expressly 
states  that  his  father  Ahimelech  was  the  presiding 
priest  with  whom  David  spoke,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  hallowed  bread.  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  this  seeming  discrepance,  but  with  so  little 
Buccess,  that  recent  commentators  of  note  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  still  without  any  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. The  solution,  we  ore  disposed  to  think,  has  been 
looked  for  somew  hat  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  state- 
ment of  our  Lord  simply  affirms,  that  the  transaction 
took  place  while  Abiathar  was  ipxuP*^<  which  strictly 
means  high  print.  But  terms,  it  is  well  known,  are 
not  always  used  in  their  stricter  sense,  and  their  cur- 
rent use  at  one  time  very  often  differs  from  what  it 
becomes  or  has  been  at  another.  In  Old  Testament 
times  the  term  high-print  was  seldom  employed  ;  he  who 
really  held  the  office  was  often  called,  merely  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  priest— as,  for  example,  in  the  21st 
chapter  of  1st  Samuel,  which  relates  the  story  about  the 
showhread,  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  above  respect- 
ing Zadok  and  Abiathar.  An  entirely  different  usage 
comes  into  view  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. There,  the  term  high-print  is  of  frequent  oc-  j 
curreuce,  but  it  is  often  used  in  a  more  extended  appli- 
cation than  the  emphatic  print  of  the  Old  Testament,  ] 
and  so  as  to  include  any  one  of  priestly  rank,  w  ho  took 

siastical  affairs.  Hence  the  word  occurs  even  more 
frequently  in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular ;  as  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  where  it  appears  altogether  twenty- 
five  times,  but  of  these  no  fewer  than  eighteen  are  in 
the  plural,  though  from  the  adoption  of  chief  prie*t$ 
as  the  rendering,  the  fact  is  disguised  to  the  English 
reader.  This  later  usage  quite  naturally  arose  out  of 
tho  altered  circumstances  wliich  sprung  up  in  Judea 
subsequent  to  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  in 
consequence  of  wliich  the  more  sacred  and  distinctive 
offices  of  the  high- priest  fell  comparatively  into  abey- 
ance, and  he  formed  only  one  of  a  class,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  priests,  through  whom  were  administered,  not 
only  all  strictly  ecclesiastical,  but  also  a  great  portion  [ 
of  the  judicial,  functions  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
distinction  was  thus  practically  narrowed  between  the 
high  priest  proper,  and  the  elite  generally  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  on  which  account  the  name  ifixupttt  was  ap- 
plied to  them  as  a  common  designation.  And  in  this 
we  arc  furnished  with  a  perfectly  natural  and  adequate 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  before  us.  Our  Lord 
there,  in  the  application  of  the  term  high-print  to 
Abiathar,  simply  takes  it  in  its  current  and  later  ac- 
ceptation, as  denoting  one  who,  though  not  precisely  in 


the  highest,  still  was  at  the  time  referred  to  in  one 
of  the  higher  functions  of  the  priesthood;  he  was  in 
the  position  of  a  chief-priest  at  the  time,  and  took  part 
with  his  father  Ahiiuelech  in  the  daily  ministrations 
a  knit  the  tabernacle.  In  this  sense,  the  name  might 
have  been  coupled  indifferently,  either  with  Ahimelech 
or  Abiathar;  but  our  Ix>rd  chose  to  couple  it  rather 
with  A  biathar,  when  speaking  of  an  action  in  the  life 
of  David,  liecause  of  the  close,  life- long  connection 
wliich  he  had  with  David  in  sacred  things,  while  the 
relation  of  Ahimelech  to  David  was  quite  incidental 
and  momentary.  Thus  all  becomes  plain,  and  there  is 
no  need  for  resorting  to  the  strained  and  arbitrary  sup- 
positions which  have  too  commonly  been  had  recourse 
to  by  commentators.    {Set  Prikht.) 

A'BEB  I'/reen  ear],  the  name  given  to  the  first  month 
in  the  Jewish  calendar.    {Sec  Month.} 

ABTEL  [father  of  strength].  1.  Tlie  name  of  Saul's 
grandfather,  l  Sa.  Is.  l.  2.  Tlie  name  of  one  of  the  thirty 
most  distinguished  men  of  David's  army,  l  Cb.  *L  w.  The 
latter  is  designated  Abi-albon  in  2  Sa.  xxiii.  81,  a  word 
of  precisely  the  same  import. 

ABIEZER  [father  of  help],  a  descendant  of  Manas- 
seh,  and  son  of  Gilead,  Jo«.  niii,  the  founder  of  the 
family  to  which  Gideon  belonged,  Ju.ri  u.3i.  It  was 
chiefly  by  tlie  prowess  of  members  of  that  family  tliat 
Gideon  gained  the  victor)'  he  won  over  the  host  of 
Midian,  and  hence  the  courteous  and  poetical  form  of 
the  rebuke  which  he  administered  to  the  Ephrai mites, 
who  afterwards  contended  with  him,  on  account  of  not 
having  been  summoned  at  first  to  tlie  conflict :  "  What 
have  I  done  now  in  comparison  of  you?  Is  not  the 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephrahn  better  than  the 
vintage  of  Abiezer?"  JtLVULI;  that  is,  your  exploits  in 
following  up  the  victory,  and  capturing  the  two  princes, 
Zeba  and  Zaknunna,  bring  you  more  honour  than  ac- 
crues from  the  victory  itself  to  the  kindred  of  Abiezer. 

ABIGAIL  [father  of  gladness  or  jog— or  perhaps, 
after  the  analogy  of  some  other  words,  compounded 
partly  of  abi,  my  faihtr-gladneu].  1.  Abigail.  A  me- 
morial name,  commemorative  of  the  joy  which  the  birth 
had  occasioned  to  the  father.  It  is  employed  only  as 
the  name  of  NabaTs  wife,  who,  by  her  prudent  and 
active  interposition,  prevented  the  mischief  which  the 
churlish  behaviour  of  her  husband  toward  David  was 
like  to  have  occasioned,  l  Sa.  ext.  U-41  David  himself 
felt  deeply  indebted  to  her  for  the  part  she  acted  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  advice  she  tendered  ;  for  by  her  timely 
interference  he  was  saved  from  the  sin  of  avenging 
himself  with  his  own  hand.  He  took  a  wrong  way, 
however,  to  show  his  gratitude,  when,  after  the  death 
of  Nabal,  he  sent  for  her,  and  took  her  to  be  one  of  hia 
own  wives. 

2.  Abigail  is  found  in  the  English  Bible  as  the  name 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  persons ;  but  in  the  original 
the  word  is  not  precisely  tlie  same,  and  should  have  been 
either  ABIHAIL  [father  of  light],  in  which  form  it  oc- 
curs as  the  name  of  tlie  wife  of  Rohoboain,  a  daughter, 
or  more  probably  a  grand-daughter  of  Eliab,  David's 
elder  brother.  2Cb.  il  is ;  or  Abichail  [father  of  strength], 

Xu.      35 ;  1  CO.  U.  » ;  r,  14  ;  E»,  R  IS. 

3.  Abioal.  which,  like  Abihail,  is  doubtless  a  vari- 
ation of  Abigail,  occurs  as  the  name  of  Amasa's  mother, 
IBaiviLM,  but  is  written  Abigail  in  the  English  Bible. 
In  the  passage  referred  to,  she  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Nahash,  while  at  1  Ch.  ii.  16  she  appears  as  David  s 

Either,  therefore,  Nahash  must  have  been 
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name  for  Jesse,  which  is  not  very  likely ;  or 
Abigal  must  have  been  but  a  half -sinter  of  David. 

ABl'HU  [fatherof  him, ormy  father-he,  viz.  (Joel].  It 
occurs  only  once  in  Scripture,  an  the  name  of  Aaron's 
,  who  along  with  hiii  brother  Nadab  committed 
in  the  sin  of  offering  incense  before  the  Lord 
which  had  been  kimlled  by  strange  fire.  What  is  meant 
by  strange  fire  in  this  connection  is,  in  other  words, 
common  fire — fire  taken  from  some  other  place  than  the 
brazen  altar  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  which 
was  kept  perpetually  burning  for  the  offering  of  slain 
victims.  The  priests  were  expressly  commanded  to 
take  live  coals  from  tin-  altar  when  they  went  in  to 
burn  incense  at  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary, 
t*  l«l  12;  first,  no  doubt,  because  the  fire  ever  burning 
there  had  originally  come  from  the  Lord's  presence, 
L».  It  u,  and  was  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  emphatically 
tacrrd  fire,  fire  of  Heaven's  own  kindling  ;  and  also,  be- 
cause it  was  important  to  keep  up  in  men's  minds  the 
connection  lietween  prayer  (of  which  the  offering  of  in- 
was  a  symbol)  and  expiatory  sacrifice.  Only 
i  founded  in  atonement  by  blood,  and  sent  up  as 
on  die  flame  of  accepted  sacrifice,  can  it  ascend  before 
Cod  as  a  sweet- swelling  savour.  To  offer  incense, 
therefore,  with  strange  fire,  was,  in  a  most  important 
particular,  to  traverse  the  divine  appointment,  and  de- 
secrate the  hallowed  things  of  God.  As  a  solemn  warn- 
ing agaiiu-t  like  corruptions  in  the  future,  the  transgres- 
sors were  consumed  on  the  spot  by  a  bolt  of  lire;  and, 
as  their  presumption  or  mistake  had  probably  arisen 
from  too  free  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor,  an  ordi- 
nance wo*  immediately  issued  prohibiting  all  officiating 
priests  from  the  use  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  to.  x  in. 

ABIJAH,  often  abbreviated  into  AbiaH  or  Abia 
[my  fatltrr  jali}.  expressive  in  him,  who  first  imposed  or 
assumed  the  name,  of  filial  regard  to  Jehovah.  In  the 
more  lengthened  or  abbrcviaU.il  form  it  occurs  with  con- 
siderable frequency  in  .Scripture ;  sometimes  as  the 
name  of  women,  ich.U.34;  2Ch.ulx.  I,  but  more  com- 
monly as  that  of  men. 

1.  ABUAit,  the  son  and  successor  of  Reholwani,  king 
of  Judah,  1  Ki  it.  l;  3th .  xLU.  l  In  the  former  of  these 
passages,  Abu  am  is  the  name  used  instead  of  Abijoli,  of 
which  there  is  no  certain  explanation,  although  it  pro- 
bably originated  in  a  mere  textual  error  of  early  date. 
There  is  an  apparent  discrepance  also  in  regard  to  his 
mother,  between  the  accounts  in  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
Iu  the  former,  1  K!.  it  i,  it  is  said,  "  his  mother's  name 
was  Maachah.  the  daughter  of  Abishalom;"  while  in 
the  other,  zch.  xiu  2.  we  read,  "  his  mother's  name  was 
Micaiah,  die  daughter  of  Triel  of  Gibeah."  Maachah 
and  Micaiah  were  obviously  hut  different  forms  of  the 
same  word,  and  Abishalom  was  merely  a  variation  of 
Absalom.  Of  Rehohoam's  eighteen  wives,  two  are  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  David, 
JCh.il  i»;  and  if  we  suppose  that  this  Micaiah  or 
Maachah  was  a  third,  and  that  she  was  the  daughter 
immediately  of  Uriel,  remotely  of  Absalom,  his  grand- 
daughter,  as  the  term  daughter  often  signifies,  we  have 
all  that  is  required  to  make  the  two  accounts  perfectly 
consistent.  In  regard  to  Abijah  himself,  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  a  comparison  of  the  narratives  in  the  Ixxiks 
of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles,  that  be  was  at  first  actuated 
by  a  light  and  thoughtless  spirit,  and  is  hence  said  to 
have  "walked  in  die  sins  of  his  father,"  1K1  it. j,  but 
that  he  afterwards  liecame  more  interested  in  the  cause 
of  God,  and  in  its  lwhalf  carried  on  a  vigorous  warfare 


with  Jeroboam,  over  whom  he  gained  some  marked 
successes.  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  conclude 
from  this  that  his  heart  was  ever  affected  as  it  should 
have  lieen  toward  God,  or  that  his  real  was  of  the  pure 
and  elevated  stamp  of  David's.  The  account  in  Chron- 
icles, JCh.  xtii,  presents  him  in  a  more  favourable  fight 
than  the  briefer  notice  contained  in  the  book  of  Kings  ; 
but  the  account  itself,  coupled  with  the  reformations 
presently  after  ascribed  to  Asa,  jCh.xiT.x-s,  plainly  im- 
plies diat  his  zeal  expended  itself  more  on  warlike  opera- 
tion* abroad,  than  on  die  internal  administration  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  1 1  is  reign,  lasted  only  for  three 
years. 

2.  Abijah,  the  second  son  of  Samuel,  who  judged 
in  Bccrsheha,  iSiltIILS 

3.  Abijah,  die  eldest  son  of  Jeroboam,  who  died  in 
early  youth,  and  with  die  commendation  of  having  some 
good  tiling  in  him  toward  the  God  of  Israel,  i  KL  xIt.  13. 

4.  Abijah,  a  priest  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  who  gave 
for  his  own  and  future  generations  the  distinctive  name 
to  one  of  the  pricstiy  courses,  the  one  to  which  Zechariah 
and  John  the  Baptist  belonged,  lCh.xxlT.10;  Lu.14. 

ABI  JAM.   See  Abijah,  1. 

ABILENE,  a  small  province  or  territory,  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  deriving  its  name  from  the  chief 
town  belonging  to  it,  Abila.  The  district  itself  is  no- 
where very  exactly  defined;  but  the  position  of  Abila 
is  known  to  have  U-cn  on  the  road  from  Heliopolis 
(Baallieci  to  l>amascus,  U-ing  alxtut  eighteen  Roman 
miles  north-  west  from  the  latte/,  and  from  the  notices 
in  Josephus  and  St.  Luke,  it  is  connected  with  Pales- 
tine as  a  border  country  The  territory  of  Abilene, 
therefore,  appears  to  have  lieen  a  portion  of  Cole  Syria, 
stretching  along  the  east  of  Anti-Libanus,  beyond  Da- 
mascus, and  reaching  soudiwards  to  the  extremities  of 
Galilee  and  Trachonitis.  The  only  point  of  interest  or 
importance  attaching  to  it,  in  a  historical  or  biblical 
respect,  arises  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  Lu.  iii.  1. 
It  is  there  stated,  in  ronnection  with  other  notice*  of 
a  like  kind,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  John  the 
Baptist's  ministry,  Lysanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene. 
This  has  lieen  questioned  by  some  neological  and  infidel 
writers.  By  comparing  together  various  passages  in 
Josephus,  they  have  maintained  that,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Luke,  there  was  no  tetrarch  or  separate 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Abilene  ;  that,  Ixith  then  ami 
for  a  considerable  period  liefore,  it  had  been  merged  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  other  of  the  Hcrodian  family  ; 
and  tliat  the  only  Lysanias  connected  with  it  was  tho 
son  of  one  Ptolcmaus,  w  ho  was  killed,  after  a  brief  reign, 
upwards  of  thirty  years  liefore  the  Christian  era.  Such, 
in  substance,  are  the  allegations  made  by  De  Wcttc, 
Strauss,  and  many  others ;  but  when  the  matter  is 
closely  examined,  there  is  found  no  solid  foundation  for 
diem.  The  statements  scattered  through  different  parts 
of  Josephus  are  of  a  kind  that  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  re- 
concile and  render  perfectly  harmonious  with  each  other, 
but,  when  fairly  put,  they  rather  confirm  than  contra- 
dict the  notice  in  St.  Luke;  for,  while  Josephus  men- 
tions the  murder  of  die  Lysanias  above  referred  to,  by 
Anthony,  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra,  he  does  not 
call  him  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  nor  does  he  expressly  con- 
nect that  district  with  him.  Lysanias  and  his  father 
are  simply  styled  rulers  of  Chalcis  [Ant  xiv.  7,  §  4  ; 
xv.  4,  §  1 ;  Wart,  i.  13,  §  1);  and,  afterwards,  he  even 
|H>intedly  distinguishes  lietween  Chalcis  and  what  he 
called  the  tctrarchy  of  Lysanias  [Ant.  xx.  7,  §  1).  It 
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is  quite  arbitrary,  therefore,  tu  infer,  fmtn  the  notice**    parable  against  the  people  of  Shcchetn.  and  thorn-  who 
of  Josephus,  that  the  Lysanias  in  question  was  ever    took  part  in  the  atrocious  proceedings  of  Abiniclecb, 
tetrarch  of  Abilene;  or  that  what  Josephus  elsewhere    was  signally  executed;  for,  on  the  occasion  of  a  revolt 
terms  alternately  "the  house  (or  possession*  of  Lysa-    from  his  supremacy,  the  ShechemiU-s  suffered  most 
niaa,"  and  "  the  house  of  Zenodorus"  {Ant.  xvii.  11,  |4;    severely  at  his  hands,  and  shortly  afterwards  be  shared 
xv.  1 0,  §  1  >,  is  to  be  identifier!  with  Abilene.    They  are    himself  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds,  when,  pressing  the 
rather  to  l>e  connected  with  the  C'halcidene  district.   It    siege  of  Thebez,  he  was  felled  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him 
is  in  reference  to  a  much  later  ]>eriod — to  what  happened    by  a  woman,  Ju_  ix.  &o.    (See  Gaal.1 
in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  or  the  period  im-       ABIN'ADAB  [father  of free-willingnes*,  or  liberal- 
mediately  sultsequent  to  the  events  of  gospel  history—    it  if].  1.  A  Levite  of  Kirjath  jearim,  in  whose  house  tho 
that  Josephus  speaks  of  "the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene."    ark  remained  for  a  time,  l  So.  tu.    2.  One  of  Jesse's  sons, 
He  names  this  as  a  part  of  the  grant  bestowed,  first  by    i  s*  x»i  ».    3.  A  son  also  of  Saul,  who  perished  in 
Caligula,  and  then  by  Claudius,  on  Herod  Agrippa    Gil  boa,  j  s*.  xxxi.  t.    4.  One  of  the  officers  in  Solomon's 
(Ant.  xviii.  <J,  §  10;  six.  5,  §  D ;  and  it  is  against  all    establishment,  l  K1.It.1L 

probability  to  suppose  that  the  district  should  have  been       ABl'RAM  [father  t>f  loftineu].  1.  One  of  tlie  chiefs 
so  called  from  a  Lvsajiia*  who  had  been  slain  seventy    of  the  tribe  of  Iteuben,  who  joined  in  the  rebellion  of 
or  eighty  years  before,  and  who,  even  if  he  had  been    Korah,  and  perished  in  his  destruction,  Nu.x»l.  (See 
exclusive  ruler  of  Abilene  (of  which  there  is  no  cvid-    Aaron  and  Kokah.)    2.  The  name  of  the  first-born 
eneel,  could  not  have  held  possession  of  it  above  four   of  Hiel  tho  Rethelite,  lKi.trt  m.    [See  HlEL.p 
years.    Theremust  have  beenalater  Lysanias  —  whether      AB ISHAG  [father  of  error],  a  Shunammite  virgin  of 
a  descendant  of  the  other  or  not—from  whom  the  dis-    the  tribe  of  Issachar,  chosen  by  the  attendants  of  David 
trict  in  question  derived  the  name  of  the  tetrarchy  of   to  cherish  him  in  his  extreme  age.  and  minister  to  him, 
Abilene.    So  that,  when  we  find  St.  Luke  speaking  of    i  KLI.  1-4.    Though  not  strictly  married  to  David  or  ad- 
a  Lysanias,  tetrarch  of  A  bil.ru-,  at  the  lieginning  of  our    mitted  to  sexual  connection  with  him,  she  was  yet 
Lord's  ministry,  and  Josephus,  at  jieriods  varying  from   regarded  as  belonging  to  the  royal  household ;  and  when 
twelve  t<>  twenty  years  later,  speaking  c»f  the  disposal    afterwards  sought  by  Adonijah  to  be  his  wife,  the  re- 
of  the  "tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  whicii  he  identifies    quest  was  not  only  refused  by  Solomon,  but  the  very 
with  Abilene  (Ant.  xix.  5,  §  1),  we  may  assuredly    presenting  of  it,  lieing  regarded  as  a  sign  of  lurking 
conclude,  with  Meyer  (CW«m.  Lu.  iii.  1),  that  the    ambition,  was  visited  with  the  death  of  Adonijah, 
testimony  of  Josephus  really  confirms  that  of  the  evan-    l  Ki.  u.  13-2&    (See  Adonijah.) 

gelist.                                                                        ABISHAI  [father  of  gift*],  one  of  the  sons  of  Zcru 

ABIM  AEL  [m,j  father  from  God],  the  name  of  a  iah,  David's  sister,  anil  a  younger  brother  of  Joab. 
descendant  of  Joktan,  tic.  1.2s,  and  supposed  by  some  to  Along  with  his  brothers,  Abishai  attached  lumself  early 
have  been  tho  stem-father  of  the  Mali,  or  Mali  tie,  an  to  the  cause  of  Ph.  1,  shared  with  him  in  his  protracted 
Arabian  trilie.-  (8m  Hochart's  Phalcg.  ii.  24. )               perils  and  struggles,  and  became  ultimately  one  of  tho 

ABIMELECH  [father  of  the  King,  or  simply  father-  leading  men  around  his  throne.  From  the  notices  given 
Ling],  a  name  probably  originating  in  the  desire  of  of  him,  he  appears  to  liave  been  more  distinguished  for 
distinguishing  the  possessor  of  it  as  a  hereditary  mon-  his  courage  and  military  prowess  than  for  the  graces  of 
arch,  whose  title  to  the  throne  was  not  obtained  by  a  divine  life.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  accompanied 
election,  or  won  by  conquest,  but  held  as  a  matter  of  David  to  the  camp  of  Saul,  and  found  the  latter  asleep 
birthright.                                                               on  the  ground,  he  sought  permission  to  embrace  the 

1.  2.  Abimklkch.  the  name  of  a  king  of  Oerar,  in  opportunity  of  at  once  putting  an  end  to  the  pcrsecu- 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  first  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  tor's  life,  1  So.  mtL  4-9.  On  another  occasion,  he  would 
and  again  in  the  time  of  Isaac,  Go.  xx.  xxi  xirL  The  fain  have  rushed  u)>on  Shimei,  when  coming  forth  to 
long  interval  lietweeu  the  two  notices,  coupled  with  the  curse  David  in  the  day  of  his  calamity,  and  inflict  on 
circumstancvH  narrated  of  each  respectively,  leave  little  him  summary  vengeance,  but  was  again  met  by  the 
room  to  doubt  that  the  persons  mentioned  lielonged  to  stern  resistance  of  David,  !iSa.xvt».  We  find  him  also 
different  generations,  and  were  probably  father  and  son.  associated  with  Joab  in  the  crafty  and  cruel  [lolicy  to 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  name  may  have  liecu  used  as  which  Abner  fell  a  victim,  after  he  had  been  reconciled 
a  designation,  less  projierly  of  the  individual,  than  of  to  David,  2 So.  ill.  30.  These  are  the  darker  sjiots  in  the 
the  reigning  chief  in  Oerar,  somewhat  like  Pharaoh  in  history  of  Abishai,  which  certainly  present  him  to  our 
Egypt.  Tho  transactions  which  the  successive  Abim-  view  as  palpably  defective  in  the  milder  virtues  of  hu- 
elechs  had  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  will  fall  to  lie  inanity.  But  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  lives  of  those  two  patri-  from  early  life,  it  must  be  rememljered,  were  extremely 
archs,  as  the  transactions  derive  their  chief  importance  unfavourable  for  the  cultivation  of  such  virtues;  and 
from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  patriarchal  relations  the  faith,  and  devotedness,  and  chivalrous  ardour  which 
and  character.                                                          he  displayed  in  the  cause  of  David,  must  not  be  forgot- 

3.  ABIMKLKCH.  The  most  noted  person  who  Wars  ten.  None  cast  in  their  lot  with  David  more  heartily 
this  name  in  Scripture  was  the  son  of  Oideon,  by  a  than  Abishai,  or  risked  more  on  his  account.  On  one 
concubine  in  Sheehem.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  t>ccasion,  to  rescue  David's  life,  he  placed  his  own  in 
he  aspired  to  the  place  of  power  and  authority  which  imminent  peril,  and  slew  the  Philistine  giant  Ishbi- 
had  latterly  l>een  held  by  Gideon,  and,  to  secure  liis  lienob,  by  whom  his  uncle  was  like  to  have  been  over- 
object,  slew,  with  the  help  of  the  Shechcmites,  all  the  come,  lSa.nd.U- IT.  He  was  also  one  of  Ukj  three  who 
legitimate  children  of  his  father,  with  the  exception  of    broke  through  the  Philistine  host,  to  obtain  for  David 

I ~» V. • ...1           *T      „_  1    1  *                       _ <a  ,l„i;. «    j  1  t~ii  1  urli t    r if  *  iA/xti>r     fmm    t)u»    ia-r»ll    #»f     1  L.*  1,1.  1 , , 

•JouiAiii,  who  etitM  te*l  nif*  e#caiK\  juUt  delivering  tne    »  uniii^iib  <»i    «»ur   inmi                  ui    i  w  ujh  i\*  hi, 
memorableandstrikingpamblerecordedin  Ju.  ix.  8-20.    ssi  x»u».  ii-U.    He  is  specially  named  in  connection 
The  threat  of  retribution  uttered  at  the  close  of  this    with  the  victories  that  were  gained  over  the  Edomitcs 
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bravery  ami  individual  exploit*,  ho  is  ranked 
in  the  MOOod  class  of  David's  heroes,  and  is  celebrated 
m  having  withstood  3(11)  nidi,  and  slain  them  with  his 
*|-sar.  JSmiu  IK  No  account  has  been  preserved  of 
hi.  latter  days,  or  «.f  his  death. 

ABISH'ALOM  [fatktr  oj  peaer],  a  variation  of  the 
name  Absalom.  I Kl.  x«  it, ID.cowii.  witblCk. »1  »J. 

ABLUTION.    Sre  Wabhixuh,  Si'hi.nkung.i. 


1  cti.  MIL  U  ;  ss».  x.  n>.  a*  »  large  i  up  his  voice,  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Abner ;  and  the 
share  of  the  honour  belonged  to  him.    In  regard  also  U>  |  king  lamented  over  Aimer,  and  said.  Died  Abner  as  a 

fool  dieth  f  Thy  han«U  were  not  bound,  nor  tliy  feet 
put  into  fitters:  an  a  mau  fullcth  before  wicked  men, 
no  fellest  thou,"  L'S^m  31  Jl  The  meaning  of  this  dirge 
plainly  is,  that  a  most  unfair  advantage  luul  beeu  taken 
of  Abtur;  that,  if  the  sous  of  Zcruiah  thought  they  hud 
a  just  pound  of  quarrel  with  liiin  for  the  death  of  their 
brother,  they  should  have  let  this  be  understood,  and 
insisted  that  Abner  l>e  delivered  up  to  the  liands  of 
AB  NEK  [fitlhrr  of  lv,kt\,  son  of  Ner.  and  cousin  of  justice  as  an  offender  ;  but  that,  instead  of  this,  they 
Saul,  the  chief  general  of  Saul's  arm:.*,  1  Sa.  xlv, »  adopU-d  the  treacherous  jK.licy  of  unscrupulous  and 
After  Saul's  death  he  still  adhered  to  the  interest*  of  wicked  men,  against  winch  even  the  innocent  can  pro- 
the  family,  ami  used  his  influence  to  get  lshlosheth  vide  thenisclvc*  with  no  mle^uate  defence.  Why  David 
established  on  the  throne  of  tlie  kingdom,  lie  con-  ■  did  not  proceetl  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed, 
tinucd  to  pursue  tliis  course  for  seven  years,  during  but  coutented  himself  with  lamenting  the  fate  of  Abner, 
which  time  various  encounters  took  place  between  the  and  uttering  his  condemnation  >>f  the  mode  in  which 
forces  of  David  and  Ishbosheth,  anil  in  [larticuhir  two  it  had  l>oen  brought  about,  will  be  considered  under  the 
Gibeou ;  first  a  drawn  battle  between  twelve  cliam     life  of  I  >avid. 

ABOMINATION.  Li  certain  applications  of  this 
word  in  Scripture  there  is  nothing  peculiar ;  it  is  used 
t«j  denote  whatever  is  i«articularly  offensive  to  the  reli- 
gious feeding,  the  moral  sense,  or  even  the  natural 
relish  and  inclination  of  the  soul.  Thus  Israel  is  said, 
on  account  simply  of  the  antipathy  created  by  reverses 
in  war.  to  have  been  had  in  abomination  by  the  l'hilis- 
tines,  i  s>.  -v ill.  4,  and  the  Psalmist,  in  like  manner, 
was  for  his  distressed  and  apparently  forlorn  condition 
reckons  1  an  aUmiiuatiori  by  his  friends,  »•*.  UnfUL  it. 
Tlie  operations  of  unrighteous  principle,  the  practices  of 
manifest  corru]>t ion  and  sin— ouch  as  the  swellings  of 
pride,  hps  of  falsehood,  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked,  tlie 


pious  on  each  side,  who  mutually  slew  one  another,  and 
then  a  conflict  between  the  two  armies,  in  which  Abner 
was  defeated,  2S»  iL  ."3  lu  the  pursuit,  however,  Asahel, 
the  brotlier  of  Joab,  fell  by  the  liand  of  Abner,  after 
having  been  warned  in  vain  to  turn  back  ;  and  in  re- 
venge for  this  act  of  bloodshed,  which  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  self-defence,  Al> 
mr,  soue  time  afterwards,  was  himself  slain  by  Joab. 
We  must  condemn  the  mode  that  was  taken  to  inflict 
capital  punishment  upon  Abner;  for,  on  he  had  been 
received  to  terms  of  peace  with  David  -had  even  beeu 
authorized  to  concert  measured  for  bringing  over  to 
Ifctvid  thr  tribes  that  still  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul, 


!  shunned  as  evil ;  for  example  to  the  articles 
vhich  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  using, 
11,4c.;  to  the  sacrificial  fo.sl  connected  with 


2Sa.itL.2l — it  was  again.-t  all  righteous  and  honourable  foul  rites  of  idolatry  — are  stigmatized  as  alsmiinntions, 
principles  to  call  him  lack,  as  Joab  and  Abiabai  did,  Pr.  ft  is ;  iH.  »{»,»;  Jo  »t  it,  4c  It  was  a  quite  natural 
Oder  colour  of  friend-hip,  and  seize  the  opportunity  to  extension  of  the  same  manner  of  speech  to  apply  it  to 
plunge  a  dogger  into  his  heart,  ui  w.  At  the  same  outward  objects,  which  were  on  Mine  account  forbidden, 
time,  one  cannot  but  see  in  the  calamity  itself  a  divine  and  to  b 
retribution  -  not,  indeed,  for  the  death  of  Asahel,  but  of  food, 
for  the  opposition  to  God's  purpose  which  Abner  luul  so  I*  xl.  n>. 
long  uiaiutitined,  ami  the  great  sacrifice  of  fife  of  which  the  worship  of  idols.  Zee.  it.  T;  and  in  particular  to  the 
be  had  instrumcntally  been  the  occasion.  It  was  an  idols  themselves  of  the  heathen,  to  IfiloMB  the  OOOMI- 
act  of  gross  sin  of  which  he  was  guilty,  witli  one  of  nation  of  the  Ammonites,  Chciinvli  tlie  ubominalwu  of 
Saul's  concubines,  which  at  last  led  to  his  desertion  of  the  Moabites,  and  so  on,  1 KL ai  Ms  1 10.  iuU.  13 ;  Jo. 
Bhboshetli,  :3a.  Ui.  7,« ,  and  in  meeting  the  charge  which  i  1».  i; Wtk  4c. 

on  tliat  account  was  brought  against  him,  he  indicated  I  None  of  these  applications  of  the  b  rm  can  I*  ac- 
tus perfect  cognizance  of  the  fact,  that  the  cause  of  counted  peculiar,  further  than  that  they  very  strongly 
David  w.is  in  reality  the  cause  of  God.  "So  do  God  to  indicate  the  feeling  of  repulsion  that  was.  or  should  be, 
Ami  r.  and  tuor»;  also  ex  •  pt  as  the  l.-.rd  bath  sworn  entertained  towards  tin  objects  in  ipicstiou.  But  in 
to  David,  even  ho  I  do  to  him;  to  translate  the  king-  connection  with  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
dom  from  the  house  of  SauL  and  to  set  up  the  throne  Egypt,  we  meet  with  applications  of  a  somewhat  sin 
of  David  over  Israel,  and  over  Judah."  S»  that,  from  gular  kind.  Thus  at  Ex.  viii.  '.'o.  Moses  excuses  him 
bis  own  confession,  Abuer  had,  for  a  series  of  years,  self  from  assembling  his  countrymen  to  a  gn  at  saenri- 
leen  engaged  in  withstanding  the  claims  of  one  win  •  cial  solemnity  in  Egypt.  I<eiause  the\  fdiould  sacrifice 
destination  to  the  kingdom  he  knew  all  tlie  while  to  "  tlie  alsiiuination  of  the  Kgv]itians  In-fore  their  eves,' 
have  received  the  sanction,  and  even  to  have  been  con-  ami  the  Egyptians  would  stone  them.  This  has  l»eeu 
tirmed  by  the  oath  of  God.    In  such  a  case,  he  doubt-    explained  by  some  with  reference  to  the  cow,  which  it 

was  held  impro|>er  to  sacrifice,  being  sacred  to  Isis,  so 
that  "all  Egyptians  alike  paid  a  far  greater  reverence 
to  cows  than  to  any  other  cattle"  (Herod,  ii.  41.)  Of 
the  bovine  kind  male  calves  and  ItuUWks  only  timid  be 
offered  in  sacrifice.  The  chief  objection  to  this  explana- 
tion is,  tliat  the  Hebrews  were  under  no  necessity  of 
coming  here  into  conflict  with  Egyptian  superstition, 
and  did  not,  in  fact,  offer  cows  or  heifers  ex«-ept  in  a 
very  few  peculiar  cases.  The  offence  referred  to  must 
therefore  have  attached  to  thelites  of  worship,  possibly 
and  th.  v  buried  Abner  in  Hebron  and  the  king  lifted  to  the  mode  of  determining  what  was  properly  tit  for 
Vol  i  a 


les.i  well  deserved  to  die  ;  though,  as  to  the  manner  of 
execution,  the  deed,  it  must  lie  said,  was  not  righteously, 
but  foully  done.  And  it  was  to  show  liis  abhorrence  of 
this,  and  Ids  freedom  from  all  purtici|ialion  in  the 
treachery  umk-r  which  it  had  been  accomplished,  that 
David  so  bitterly  grieved  for  the  death  of  Abner,  and 
so  pathetically  U-wailed  it.  "And  David  said  to  Joah, 
and  to  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  Ifend  your 
'  ■  t!i.  4.  M  .1  gml  you  w  th  saeki  loth,  and  mourn  U  for 
Abner.    And  king  David  himself  followed  the  bier. 
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sacrifice  (in  which  the  Egyptians  were  very  particular), 
rather  than  to  the  kind  of  animals  from  which  the  vie 
tilna  were  selected  The  service  would  somehow  he  sr. 
conducted  as  to  appear  an  abomiuation  to  the  people  of 
the  land.  The  remarkable  sacrcdncss.  however,  asso- 
ciateil  with  the  cow  in  Egypt  serves  to  explain  another 
statement  made  in  the  history ;  namely,  that  "  the 
Egyptian!  might  not  eat  hrcad  with  the  Hebrews,  for 
that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,"  r,».  xl.il  a. 
Fur  Herodotus  states,  in  connection  with  the  prevailing 
veneration  for  the  cow,  "that  therefore  no  Egyptian 
man  or  woman  will  kiss  a  Grecian  on  the  mouth,  or  use 
the  knife,  spit,  or  oraldron  of  a  Greek  [of  course,  also, 
of  a  Hebrew],  or  taste  of  the  flesh  of  a  pure  ox  that  has 
been  divided  by  a  (Jn-cian  knife"  The  peculiar  place 
occupied  by  the  cow  in  their  religion  rendered  foreigners 
unclean  to  them,  and  obliged  them  to  eat  apart,  a*  the 
Hebrews  hod  to  do  afterwards,  through  the  distinctions 
of  foot!  introduced  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  A  still  further 
peculiarity  noticed  is,  tliat  "every  shepherd  is  an  alto- 
mtnati.'ii  to  the  Egyptians,''  <;«  xl»l.  H.  The  fact  alone 
is  stated,  and  no  account  is  given,  cither  in  profane  or 
sacred  history,  of  the  origin  of  the  feeling  Some  would 
connect  it  with  the  dominion  of  the  Hycsos,  or  shepherd 
race  in  Egypt,  w  hich  had  produced  a  general  feeling  of 
antipathy  in  the  native  mind  to  the  occupation  itself ; 
others,  perhaps  more  justly,  with  the  dislike  and  aversion 
naturally  entertained,  in  a  cultivated  country  like  Egypt, 
to  the  wandering  and  predatory  habits  of  the  nomade 
or  shepherd  tribes.  But  the  fact  itself  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  is  amply  attested  by  the  evidence  of  the  monument*, 
on  which  shepherds  are  always  reprcs-  nted  in  a  low  and 
degrading  attitude  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Fij'jpt,  ii.  10>. 
On  the  ground  of  their  prevailing  occupation,  therefore, 
the  Hebrews  when  they  entered  Egypt  were  naturally 
objects  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  though  their  relation  to  Joseph  secured  for 
them  the  greatest  measure  of  respect  and  kindness  that 
was  jHwsible  in  the  circumstances. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION.  Thisstrik- 
ing  and  somewhat  enigmatical  expression  occurs  pro- 
perly but  once  in  the  English  Bible;  namely,  in  the 
address  delivered  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  rcsjiecting 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  last  days.  Mat  xxIt. 
ii;  M»r  xut  ii  But  as  there  introduced  it  is  given  as  a 
quotation  from  the  prophet  Daniel  -  "When  ye  shall 
see  the  abomination  of  desolation  s|  token  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place,  whoso  readeth,  let 
him  understand" — although  when  we  turn  to  Daniel 
the  precise  expression  is  not  found  in  the  English  Bible. 
This  arises  from  the  translation  of  the  Scptuagint  being 
adopted  by  our  Lord  (fi5j\i>yfui  rfjt  l/»;pu'<r«t';>,  the  ex- 
act equivalent  to  which  in  English  is  "altomination  of 
desolation,"  while  the  original  in  Hebrew  slightly  differs. 
The  passage  actually  referred  to  is  Da.  ix.  27.  where 
our  translators  render  "  for  the  overspreading  of  alsuni- 
nations  he  shall  make  it  desolate."  This,  however,  is 
not  the  most  accurate  rendering  ;  it  should  ratlter  be 
"  over  top  of  abominations  (will  lie)  the  dewilator,"  or 
destroyer.  And  so  again  in  two  other  passages,  which 
are  generally  understood  to  point  to  the  Maccahr-an 
times  "  And  they  shall  place  (or  set  upt  the  abomina- 
tion, the  desolator,"  c3i  xi.  .ii,  and  "till  the  abomination 
that  desolates."  th  xil  II.  The  chief  dirlcrcncc  among  com- 
mentators, as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  has 
to  the  point,  whether  the  abomination,  which 
should  carry  along  with  it  the  curse  of 
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'  tion,  ought  to  be  understood  of  the  idolatrous  and  corrupt 
practices  which  should  inevitably  draw  down  desolating 
,  inflictions  of  vengeance,  or  of  the  heathen  powers  and 
|  weapons  of  war  that  should  be  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  executing  them.  There  appear  to  be  conclusive 
'  reasons  for  understanding  the  expression  of  tlie  former. 
I  1.  By  far  the  most  common  use  of  the  term  abomina- 
tion or  abtiminationt,  wlicn  referring  to  spiritual  tilings, 
and  especially  to  things  involving  severe  judgments  and 
sw  eeping  desolation,  is  in  respect  to  idolatrous,  and  other 
foul  corruptions.  It  was  the  pollution  of  the  first  temple, 
or  the  worship  connected  with  it  by  such  things,  which 
in  a  whole  series  of  passages  is  described  as  the  abomina- 
tions that  provoked  God  to  lay  it  in  ruins.  2KI  xx!.«-tj; 
[  Je.rll  lo-H.Kw  t.  null  8,»,a>a  And  our  Lord  very  dis- 
tinctly intimated,  by  referring  on  another  occasion  to 
some  of  these  passages,  tliat  as  the  same  wickedness  sub- 
stantially  was  lifting  itself  up  anew,  the  same  retribu- 
tion! of  evil  might  certainly  be  expected  to  chastise  them. 
Mat.  xxl  13.  2.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  prophecy 
in  Daniel  it  is  toupled  with  a  word,  "  Whoso  readeth 
let  him  understand,"  which  seems  evidently  to  point  to 
a  profound  spiritual  meaning  in  the  prophecy,  such  as 
thoughtful  and  serious  min.Lt  alone  could  apprehend. 
But  this  coidd  only  be  the  case  if  abominations  in  the 
moral  sense  were  meant ;  for  the  defiling  and  disolating 
effect  of  heathen  armies  planting  themselves  in  the  holy 
place  was  what  a  child  might  jierceive.  Such  dreadful 
and  unseemly  intruder*  were  but  the  outward  signs 
of  the  real  abominations,  which  cried  for  vengeance  in 
the  oar  of  heaven.  The  compassing  of  Jerusalem  with 
armies,  therefore,  mentioned  in  La.  xxi.  20,  ready  to 
bring  the  desolation,  is  not  to  lie  regarded  as  the  same 
with  the  abomination  of  desolation;  it  indicated  a  further 
stage  of  matters.  3.  Tl»e  abominations  which  were 
the  cause  of  the  desolations  are  ever  s]s»ken  of  as  spring- 
ing up  from  within,  among  the  covenant  people  them- 
selves, not  as  invasions  from  without.  They  are  so  re- 
presented in  Daniel  also,  eh  xi  nn,3S;  ill  «.n»;  and  that 
the  Jews  themselves,  the  better  sort  of  them  at  least,  so 
understood  the  matter,  is  plain  from  1  Mac.  i.  54-57, 
where,  with  reference  to  the  two  passages  of  Daniel  ju»t 
notice*],  the  heathen- inclined  party  in  Israel  are  repre- 
sented, in  the  tune  of  Autiochus,  as  the  real  persons 
who  "  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation  and  built 
idol  altars  ;"  comp.  also  2  Mac.  iv.  15-17.  (See  on  the 
whole  subject,  Hengsteulierg  on  the  G<nniurneM  of 
Daniel,  ch.  iii.  §  3;  and  Chrittoloejy,  at  Da.  ix.  27,  with 
the  authorities  there  referred  to, ) 

A  151;  A  1 1  AM  [jaih.r  of  a  mnHitudf,  previously 
Abbam,  fatktr  of  tit-ration,  or  hi;,h  fathr>  ],  a  son  of 
Terah,  the  tenth  in  lineal  descent  from  Shem,  and  a 
native  of  Fr  of  the  Chaldeea.  So  much  is  certain  re- 
specting Abraham's  origin  and  his  natural  place  in  the 
world's  history,  but  the  sacred  record  provides  us  with 
no  materials  for  going  farther.  Of  the  three  sons  of  Te- 
rah, wdio  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  Abram,  Nahor, 
and  Haran,  it  does  not  positively  aftirni  that  Alram 
was  the  first-born ;  and  he  may  have  been  named  first 
merely  because  he  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the 
divine  purpose,  and  was  to  be  the  chief  subject  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  precisely  as  Shem  is  named  first  among 
the  sons  of  Noah,  though  Japhet  appears  to  have  Wen 
the  eldest.  Accordingly,  while  some  hold  Abraham  to 
have  boon  really  the  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  place  his 
birth  in  the  seventieth  year  of  Tcrah's  life,  there  are 
others,  and  proliahly  a  still  larger  nuroW,  who  make 
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him  the  youngest,  awl  even  guppo&e  him  not  to  have 
been  born  till  Terah  was  13u  yearn  old.  The  chief 
grand  for  this  latter  conclusion  is,  that  as  Terah  lived 
till  he  was  years  of  age,  ami  Abraham  was  73  when 
h;  left  Haran  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  this  75.  added  to 
130,  would  just  make  the  "Jo",  which  was  the  (turn  of 
Terah's  life,  and  would  thus  render  Abraham's  removal 
to  Canaan  subsequent  to  his  father's  death  in  Haran. 
On  the  other  supposition,  that  Abraliam  was  born  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  Terah,  the  father  must  have  been 
left  in  Haran  by  the  son,  and  even  have  continued  to 
linger  there  fi>r  sixty  years  after  the  son's  departure. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  narrative  ex- 
pressly at  variance  with  this,  though  the  natural  im- 
pression produced  by  the  brief  account  in  Ge.  xi.  31, 
is.  that  Terah's  death  had  actually  UOMIlied  I  cfore  the 
removal  of  Abraham  to  the  laud  of  Canaan.  Ami  the 
impression  is  confirmed  by  Stephen,  who,  in  his  speech 
before  the  Jewish  council,  distinctly  states,  thut  only 
ufter  Terah's  death  did  Abraliam  leave  Haran,  and  take 
his  departure  for  Canaan,  Ac  >u  t  So  that,  on  this 
view  of  the  matter.  Stephen  must  either  have  followed 
an  erroneous  rabbinical  interpretation,  or  by  the  death 
of  Terah  must  be  understood,  not  his  literal,  but  his 
spiritual  death  —  his  relapse  into  idolatry.  S>me  adopt 
,  the  one,  and  some  tlie  other  explanation  ;  but  neither 
view  can  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory.  Coupling, 
therefore,  the  affirmation  of  Stephen  with  what  seems 
the  natural  impirt  of  the  original  narrative,  we  are  in- 
clined to  rest  in  the  common  belief,  that  Tenth  dieil 
before  Abraham's  actual  departure  from  M< sojMitamia. 
and  that  eoiise. jucntly  Abraham  was  must  probably 
born  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  his  father*!  hie. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  collateral  cir- 
cumstanced, that  Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  who  accom- 
panied Abraliam  into  Canaan,  ap|wars,  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  entrance  into  it,  as  a  person  in  ad 
vanced  life,  with  a  family  well  grown,  ami  that  Nahor, 
the  other  brother  of  Abraham,  married  Milcah,  the 
daughter  of  Haran.  These  notices  seem  to  imply  that 
Haran  had  Ut-n  considerably  older  than  the  other  bro- 
th: rs,  and  that  Abraham  may  not  have  been  very  much 
oliler  than  Lot. 

The  only  express  call  to  Abraham  to  leave  bis  kindred 
and  his  country,  recorded  in  (Jem-sis,  is  the  one  tliat 
I  follows  the  notice  of  Terah's  death.  Go  xll  1-4;  the  call 
which  Abraham  immediately  obeyed  by  removing  into 
Canaan.  I'ut  as  it  is  stated  at  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  xl  It,  that  "Terah  took  Abram  his  sou, 
and  Lot  the  sou  of  Haran,  his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his 
daughter  in  law.  his  son  A  brain's  w  ife,  anil  they  went 
forth  w  ith  them  from  L'r  of  the  Clialdces.  to  go  into  the 
land  of  Cauaan,"  the  earlier  Jewish  authorities  {I'hilu 
de  Abrahamo,  §  l.Vi,  with  whom  also  Stephen  coucurs. 

As.  *ii  s,  inferred  that  there  was  a  prior  call,  whether 

addrc.-scd  to  Abraliam  individually,  or  to  him  in  com- 
mon Willi  his  father,  as  alone  adequate  to  account  for 
the  movement  of  Terah,  and  those  alsmt  him,  toward 
the  land  of  Canaan.  That  leading,  as  they  did,  a 
noinadc  or  shepherd  life,  they  should  have  left  the  re 
•rioii  of  l'r,  with  the  view  of  settling  somewhere  else  in 
the  province  of  (haldca,  would  have  I  wen  nothing  ex 
traonlinary  ;  but  that  they  should  have  done  so  with 
the  explicit  design  of  migrating  into  Canaan,  a  country 
so  far  distant,  and  with  which  they  hail  no  natural  con- 
nection this  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  except  on 
the  supposition  of  a  special  call,  and  a  call  originating 
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on  religious  grounds.  So,  also,  it  seems  to  he  plainly 
implied  in  Ge.  xv.  7,  where  God  says  to  Abraham,  "  1 
am  the  I.ord  that  brought  thee  out  of  L'r  of  the  Clial- 
deeswhich  is  repeated  in  Ne.  ix.  7.  If  the  more 
immediate  reason  of  the  movement  was,  as  we  may 
naturally  sup|K«e,  to  escape  from  the  idolatrous  tenden- 
cies which  had  already  begun  to  manifest  themselves  in 
their  native  region,  then  it  is  possible  enough,  that  in 
the  district  of  Haran,  which  was  i>till  within  the  Iwun- 
daries  of  Mesopotamia,  though  in  the  direction  of 
Cauaan.  the  family  may  have  found,  earlier  than  they 
at  hrst  expected,  a  place  of  sojourn,  w  here  they  could 
live  in  comfort,  ami  without  molestation  maintain  the 
worship  of  God  in  purity.  In  that  case  it  might  have 
Iwn  perfectly  natural  for  them  to  halt  for  a  time  at 
Haran.  and  might  also  have  Iwen  found  difficult,  from 
the  increasing  inlirmities  of  Terah,  to  proceed  farther 
till  his  decease.  Hut  as  such  a  partial  separation  from 
the  original  seat  of  the  family  w  as  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  divine  purpose,  so  a  fresh,  a  more  imperative, 
if  not  also  a  more  specific  and  individual  call  came  b> 
Abraham  after  the  death  of  Terah;  for  it  is  only  to 
that  |>criod  that  we  can  with  any  propriety  refer  the 
call  recorded  at  the  beginning  of  Gc.  xii.  ;  and  we  must 
translate,  not  "  now  the  L>rd  had  said,"  as  in  our 
authorized  version,  but  simply  "  Now  the  Lord  said  to 
A  brain,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,"  &c. 

This  call  to  Abraham  undoubtedly  forms  nn  impor- 
tant  cm  in  the  history  of  the  divine  coiumunicatioiiB ; 
it  introduced  a  class  of  relations  which  were  never,  in  a 
■eme,  to  wax  old.  The  future  revelation*  uf  God's  will 
to  men  always  l*ar,  to  some  extent,  the  Abndiamic 
type.  This  arose  from  the  very  nature  of  the  relation 
into  which,  by  the  divine  call,  the  sou  of  Terah  wan 
brought.  He  was  constituted,  individually,  the  head 
of  a  wed  of  bh-ssing.  the  first  link  of  a  chain  that  was 
to  •  ml.ri  Hi'  v>!v.i''  m-ntit  de  of  I  ■  <-  Vn  eleel  to  that 
to  the  last  the  relative  jswition  and  place  of  Abraliam 
is  never  altogether  lost  sight  of.  Even  believers  in 
Christ  are  represented  as  Abraham's  seed,  and  those 
that  fidl  asleep  in  the  Lml  are  spoken  of  as  going  to 
Abraham's  bosom.  Till  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  re- 
velations ol  Cod's  character  and  purposes  had  l<een  of 
a  geru  nd  nature  ;  they  spoke  one  language  to  all  man- 
kind, and  neither  disclosed  truths  nor  conveyed  privi- 
leges to  one  portion  of  the  human  family  which  were 
withheld  from  another.  Hut  this  method  hail  proved 
insllllicielit  to  keep  alive  the  true  knowledge  of  God, 
and  restrain  the  prevailing  tendency  to  corruption  ;  it 
left  the  cords  of  obligation  too  loose  upon  the  indivi- 
dual conscience  to  stem  the  t ncroaehmeutu  of  evil,  and 
sec-ure  the  transmission  from  age  to  age  of  the  principles 
of  godliness.  This  is  too  amply  confirmed  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  antediluvian  world.  There  was  light  enough 
then  to  guide  those  who  really  sought  the  w  ay  of  pi  ace, 
and  there  were  symbols  and  institutions  of  worship 
through  which  to  give  practical  expression  to  their  faith 
and  hojw  ;  but  means  were  still  wanting  to  form  the 
triu  worshipi wrs  liy  >  irpccial  or  in  izat  in,  into  a  di»- 
tinct  ftociety,  or  to  keep  tin  m  aloof  from  c'liluiiniiuting 
influences  j  and  the  result  was  a  continual  decay  of 
living  piety,  ending  in  such  a  general  dissolution  of 
manners,  that  nothing  but  the  overwhelming  visitation 
of  the  deluge  seemed  adequate  to  meet  the  evil.  Even 
with  the  advantage  i  n  the  side  of  righteousness  gained 
by  this  terrific  judgment,  the  nmt  tendencies  soan  be- 
gan to  develojw  themselves  anew  after  the  deluge; 
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within  a  few  generations  the  miracle  at  Daibd  was 
necessary  to  confound  the  project*  of  men,  combining 
in  one  vast  scheme  te  thwart  the  purposes  of  Heaven; 
and  even  the  posterity  of  Shem,  which  had  some  kind 
of  general  distinction  conferred  on  it  in  divine  things 
hy  the  prophecy  of  Noah,  was  ready  to  be  engulfed  in 
the  dwelling  stream  of  pollution  ;  for  the  service  of  idols 
had  a] rend v  commenced  among  the  lictter  portions  of 
that  line  in  the  generation  to  which  Abraham  belonged, 
J04  x\l».  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt 
another  course,  and.  for  the  sake  of  thegtneral  good  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  jnrtintlar  channel  of  Messing. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  divine  government,  of  which 
Abraliam  Ucame  the  first  living  representative — indi- 
vidual election  te  sjx-cial  privileges,  hopes,  and  obliga- 
tion* ;  primarily,  indeed,  for  the  behoof  of  those  more 
immediately  concerned,  but  remotely  also  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  nay,  with  the  express  object  and  design 
thnt  the  particular,  in  this  res|>ect,  might  liecome  the 
universal.  Hence,  the  call  to  Abraham  lias  these  dis- 
tinct ami  closely  connected  part*  : — 1.  The  elevation  of 
himself  as  an  individual,  by  the  free  choice  of  Heaven, 
te  the  enjoyment  of  a  near  and  friendly  relationship  to 
(Jod;  the  Lord  reveals  himself  as  in  a  special  sense 
Abraham's  (Sod.  anil,  in  a  correspondingly  special  sense, 
recognizes  A braliam  as  his  servant.  2.  In  visible  token 
of  this  election,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  necessary  separa- 
tion it  involved  from  worldly  alliances  and  the  course 
of  nature's  depravity.  Abraham  was  enjoined  to  leave 
his  home  and  his  kindred,  and  go  forth,  under  the 
direction  of  God,  into  a  region  where  he  should  dwell 
comparatively  alone.  Ii.  Then,  as  a  compensation  for 
what  he  had  thus  to  sacrifice  of  natural  good,  or  rather 
as  a  proof  of  the  rich  and  plenteous  beneficence  con- 
nected with  an  interest  in  God,  the  patriarch  obtains 
the  promise  of  a  land  for  a  possession,  and  of  a  nume- 
rous and  blessed  otFspring  to  inherit  it.  4.  And,  finally, 
so  far  from  having  such  distinguished  honours  and  ele- 
vated prosjiocU  conferred  on  him  for  any  selfish  end, 
the  blessing,  which  he  and  his  family  were  te  1k>  the 
first  te  enjoy,  was  for  the  world  at  large  ;  he  ami  his 
chosen  line  were  to  lie,  not  a  fountain  sealed  up,  but  an 
ever- flowing  channel  of  highest  lieneficencc  ;  they  were 
to  lie  peculiarly  identified  with  the  cause  of  fbsl,  only 
that  this  cause  might  be  more  successfully  maintained, 
and  might  ultimately  diffuse  its  privileges  and  blessings 
among  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  These  points  arc 
all  involved  in  the  call  addressed  to  Abraham,  even  in 
iU  earliest  recorded  form,  Oo.ni.i-i;  and  sulwquont 
communications  merely  served  te-  bring  out  more  dis- 
tinctly iU  specific  parts,  or  to  exhibit  the  jnnnciples  on 
which  it  was  to  proceed  te  ita  reali7J»tion. 

Such  was  the  word  that  came  to  Abraham,  when  still 
only  a  Meiopotamian  herdsman  ;  and,  romantic  as  the 
prospect  might  seem  which  it  held  out  for  his  encour- 
agement, he  responded  at  once  te  the  call,  by  an  im- 
plicit faith  and  a  child  like  olicdiciice.  1  Vparting  from 
Haran,  he  took  with  him  his  nephew  Lot,  nnd  all  that 
belonged  to  them.  When,  however,  he  reached  the 
land  of  Canaan,  he  met  with  what  must  have  presented 
itself  as  a  staggering  difficulty :  for  he  found  it  not  an 
uninhabited  region,  waiting,  as  it  were,  te  receive  him. 
"The  Canaanite  was  already  in  the  land."'  0«  nil  « 
Rut  a  fresh  revelation  assured  him  that  this  should 
prove  no  insurmountable  ol«taelc,  and  that  he  should 
both  liave  that  land  and  a  seed  to  inherit  it :  on  which, 
we  are  told,  he  built  an  alter  to  the  Lord,  w  ho  hail 


te  him.  and  called  upon  his  name.  Rut  pre 
sent!)'  another  difficulty  arose.  He  was  not  well  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  till  a  dearth  set  in — not  a  partial  scar- 
city merely,  but  "a  grievous  famine  so  that,  having 
already  journeyed  well  te  the  south,  it  seemed  the 
n  -adieu  t  mode  of  escaping  the  danger  which  threatened 
him  to  go  down  into  Kgypt.  In  this  there  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  partial  failure  of  his  faith,  as  lie  hail  no 
divine  direction  to  resort  to  Kgypt :  while  the  l>ird  had 
expressly  commanded  him  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  with  an  implied  promise  of  protection  and  sup- 
port. And  this  false  step  si«on  led  te-  another;  for, 
going  te  Kgypt.  as  he  consciously  did.  without  any 
divine  warrant,  he  liegan  to  doubt  respecting  his  per 
sonal  safety,  and  fell  upon  the  equivocating  device  of 
bidding  Sarah  call  him  her  brother  -  a  half  truth,  indeed, 
but  one  that,  in  the  circumstances,  involvixl  a  whole 
lie.  He  probably  thought  that,  if  her  fair  complexion 
and  comely  appearance  should  attract  peculiar  regard 
among  the  swarthy  natives  of  Kgypt,  Sarah  would  cer- 
tainly resist  any  offers  or  solicitations  that  might  be 
made  to  detach  her  from  him,  while.  Is  ing  understood 
te  be  only  his  sister,  then-  was  no  temptation,  on  her 
account,  to  do  violence  to  him.  Nothing,  at  least,  was 
likely  te  lie  done  in  haste,  and  they  could  parry  any 
proposals  that  might  l>e  made,  till  it  was  again  in  their 
pOTO  to  leave  the  land.  Rut  the  right  ceems  even 
then  to  have  acquired  a  footing  in  Kgypt,  which  has 
continued  in  the  despotic  countries  of  the  Kast  to  the 
present  times — the  right  of  the  reigning  monarch  to 
possess  himself  of  any  unmarried  female  in  his  domi- 
nions whose  beauty  has  won  his  regard.  And  so.  with- 
out ceremony,  as  in  the  exercise  of  an  undisputed  pre- 
rogative, the  king  of  Kgypt  sent  and  took  Sarah  into 
his  house,  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  undergoing  the 
purifications  and  training  that  were  required  te  prepare 
her  for  an  alliance  with  royalty.  The  L>nl.  however, 
graciously  interposed  for  her  rescue,  inflicting  plagues 
on  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  which  prompted  inquiry,  and 
led  te  the  discovery  of  Sarah's  n  :il  position.  Thustiod 
ncted  for  his  own  name  sake,  and  took  occasion,  even 
from  the  sins  and  imperfections  of  his  people,  to  impress 
more  deeply  on  these  who  sought  to  do  thf-ni  wrong, 
their  peculiar  interest  in  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Heaven,  IN  rr  is.  And  thus,  also,  it  appeared  that 
Abraham's  faith,  viewed  as  a  principle  of  righteousness, 
partook  of  infirmity,  and,  so  far  from  providing  a  meri- 
torious ground  of  acceptance,  itself  stood  in  need  of 
improvemmt. 

Abraham  returned  from  Kgypt  richer  in  possessions 
than  he  entered  it.  having  received  lilwral  gifts  from 
Pharaoh— an  earnest  of  what  his  posterity  wrro  one  day 
to  reap  on  a  much  grander  scale  from  Kgyptisn  oppres- 
sors. He  pitched  his  tent  anew  near  Hebron,  on  the 
plain  of  Mature,  but  soon  found  that  the  pasture- 
grounds  there  wen-  teo  circumscribed  for  the  herds  and 
flock*  he  now  possessed,  along  with  those  of  his  kinsman 
I/ot:  therefore,  on  the  incision  of  a  strife  among  the 
herdsmen,  Abraham  proposed  a  serration,  and  left 
Lot  to  choose  the  direction  he  might  wish  te-  take.  The 
very  proposal  to  exorcise  such  a  choice  clearly  implies 
that  the  land  was  still  but  partially  occupied,  and  that 
large  tracts  existed  as  common  or  unappropriated  paa- 
j  tore- ground.  The  circumstance  itself,  however,  toge- 
I  ther  with  the  actual  choice  of  Ixit,  was  a  token  of  Coil's 
special  goodness  te  Abraham,  and  his  settled  purpose 
,  te  fulfil  the  promise  ns|Nvting  the  inheritance;  for.  as 
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I /nt  was  led  to  fix  upon  a  place  of  mjoarn  which  lay 
actually  Iwyond  the  bounds  of  the  promise!  land,  this 
kind  it*elf  now  remained  for  the  sojourn  of  Abraham, 
in  pledge  <>f  iU  future  occu]>ancy.  Anil  hence,  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  Lot.  and  pointing  to  the 
significance  of  the  whole  transaction,  the  Lord  appeared 
again  to  Abraham,  and  said.  "  Lift  up  now  thine  eye*, 
and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art,  northward  and 
southward,  and  eastward  and  westward;  for  all  the 
land  which  thou  scest,  to  thee,  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
Had  for  ever,"  0«.  ilii  l«,  ii, 

At  no  great  distance,  apparently,  from  thiH  period, 
another  circumstance  occurred,  which  brought  out  lie- 
fore  tlie  people  of  the  land  how  high  a  place  Abraham 
held  in  the  consideration  of  God,  and  how  much,  even 
already,  he  was  associated  with  the  divine-  power  and 
blessing.  'Jliis  was  the  invasion  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  by  ( 'hedorlaomer.  king  of  Warn,  and  others — iter 
Ghedori.aomkiU  -issuing  in  the  capture  of  lx>t,  and 
the  taking  of  much  spoil.  It  was  more  immediately  for 
the  sake  of  rescuing  hi*  kinsman  that  Abraham  was  led 
to  take  part  in  this  warlike  fray;  bat,  moved  on  this 
account  by  a  divine  impulse,  as  well  as  a  brotherly 
affection,  lie  sallied  forth  with  his  SIS  trained  servants, 
overtook  the  marauding  host  near  1  »an.  in  the  north  of 
1'alestine,  anil,  after  smiting  them  by  night,  pursued 
them  to  the  m  ighlsmrhood  of  Damascus,  recovering 
I>>t,  ami  all  the  spoil  they  had  taken  from  Sodom  and 
the  other  place*  they  had  plundered.  The  whole  of  this 
spoil  Abraham  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  in 
token  of  his  freedom  from  all  sinister  motives  in  his 
military  adventure,  and  of  his  solemn  determination  to 
avoid  even  the  ap]«arance  of  Is  ing  indebted  to  the  king 
of  snch  a  people.  Rut  one  singular  and  instructive 
homage  he  paid  in  connection  with  it:  he  gave  tithe* 
of  all  to  another  king,  to  Mclchizedek,  the  king  of  Salem, 
and  priest  of  the  Most  High  Gi*l,  This  Mclchizedek 
had  gone  forth  to  meet  Abraham  on  his  return  from 
victory,  and  presented  him  with  refreshment  in  bread 
and  wine ;  thereby  acknowledging  Abraham  a-,  tinder 
(iod,  the  deliverer  of  the  country,  anil,  on  account  of 
what  he  had  done,  bestowing  on  him  the  priestly  liene- 
diction.  That  Abraham  should  have  received  this  at 
the  hands  of  Mclehizcdek.  and  should  also  have  given 
him  the  tenth  of  the  spoil,  thawed  that  he  recognized 
in  this  man,  not  merely  the  rightful  prerogatives  of  au 
earthly  prince,  but  the  character  of  a  tnie  representative 
of  the  Gisl  of  heaven:  so  that,  in  paying  tithe*  to  him, 
Abraham  did  homage  to  God,  and  confessed  himself 
but  an  instrument  in  the  success  which  had  been  won. 
<.s<r  Mr.LoiuzEnKK.l 

-Meanwhile,  no  advance  seemed  to  be  making  in  re- 
ran! to  that  part  of  the  divine  promise — which  natu- 
rally lay  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Abraham  -  the  posses- 
sion of  a  seed  to  inherit  and  transmit  his  peculiar  bless 
ing.  The  next  scene  in  the  patriarch's  life  presents 
him  to  our  view  as  raised  to  fellowship  with  God  in 
vision,  and  giving  vent  to  the  heavy  thoughts  that 
pressed  ujsm  his  bosom,  on  account  of  his  still  existing 
childless  condition.  After  God  had  assured  him  that 
he  was  his  shield  and  hia  exceeding  great  reward,  the 
anxious  question  burst  from  the  patriarch,  "  Lord  God, 
what  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless,  anil  the 
steward  of  my  house  in  this  Kliezor  of  Damascus'" 
fie  t»  s.  This  drew  from  the  Ixird  the  solemn  assurance, 
that  Abraham  should  have  an  heir  in  the  proper  sense, 
his  own  veritable  offspring ;  and  not  oidy  so,  but  that 


from  the  seed  to  lie  given  him  there  should  spring  a 
multitude  like  the  stars  of  heaven.  Abraham  lielieved 
tlio  word,  contrary  though  it  was  to  all  present  appear- 
ances, and  even  requiring  at  the  outset  to  surmount 
what  seemed  natural  im|H.*sibilities ;  he  believed  that 
God  would  do  what  lie  said,  and  "it  was  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness" — that  is.  his  faith  in  Hod's  will- 
ingness ami  power  to  fulfil  the  promised  g<**d,  w'as  taken 
in  lieu  of  such  righteousness  as  might,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed it,  have  entitled  him  to  look  for  that  good  as  a 
matter  of  debt.  Losing  sight  of  nnture  and  self,  he  was 
ready  to  look  for  all  to  the  infinite  sufficiency  and  good- 
ress  of  God.  And  so,  there  being  an  explicit  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  God,  and  a  responsive  faith  on  the 
part  of  Abraham,  a  covenant  transaction  was  entered 
into,  by  means  of  sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying, 
in  a  formal  and  solemn  manner,  what  had  taken  place, 
and  still  farther  assuring  the  mind  of  Abraham  as  to 
the  inheritance  destined  for  the  promised  seed.  The 
materials  were  divinely  chosen,  and  the  transactions 
connected  with  them  ordered,  so  as  to  I*  at  once  sym- 
Udical  of  the  future  and  confirmatory  of  the  present. 
The  larger  sacrifices  were  to  consist  of  animals  three 
years  old  —the  three  pointing  to  the  three  complete 
generations  in  Egypt,  of  which  mention  was  going  to 
lie  nude;  they  were  also  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
more  distinctly  to  represent  the  two  parties  engaged  in 
the  sanctioning  of  the  agreement;  and  then,  amid  a 
horror  of  great  darkness  which  fell  upon  Abraliam — 
prcfigurative,  as  he  was  informed,  of  the  troubles  and 
conflict*  which  were,  esju  cially  for  three  generations, 
to  lie-fall  lus  posterity,  and  through  which  the  covenant- 
promise  was  to  pass  on  to  it*  accomplishment — there 
appeared  "a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp  pass- 
ing between  the  pieces."  This  was  the  symbol  i  f  the 
lord's  glory,  substantially  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire, 
formally  owning  the  sacrifice,  and  doubtless  consuming 
it  as  a  whole  burnt-offering.  And  on  the  sacrificial  ac- 
tion being  closed,  the  Lord  expressly  assured  Abraham, 
and  "made  a  covenant  with  him."  that  the  land  in 
which  he  then  sojourned  should  become  the  inheritance 
of  his  seed,  specifying,  as  an  additional  ground  of  assur- 
ance, the  boundaries  of  the  land,  and  naming  the  exist- 
ing trik-s  by  whom  it  was  for  the  time  occupied. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  formal  and  ratified 
agreement,  another  long  |>eriod  of  inaction  succeeded, 

I  which  greatly  tried  the  faith  of  Abraliam,  and  entirely 
exhausted  that  nf  Sarah.    The  conviction  at  last  estal>- 

|  lished  itself  in  her  mind,  that  she  must  now  aluandon 
all  hope  of  having  any  personal  connection  with  the 
promised  seed  ;  and  as  the  word  of  promise,  even  in  it* 
most  explicit  form,  had  only  spoken  of  Abraham's  off 
spring,  the  thought  occurred  to  her.  that  the  maternal 
headship  must  have  Urn  destined  for  some  other  than 
herself,  and  that  the  nearest  connection  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  with  the  seed  of  blessing  should  I*  through 
her  handmaid.  A  son  thus  obtained  would  l>e.  in  the 
strictest  sense.  Abraham's  child,  and  might  lie  Sarah's 
nlso  by  adoption.  With  this  view  she  counselled  Abra- 
ham to  go  in  to  Hagar.  the  Egyptian  bondmaid;  and 
he  too  readily  fell  in  with  the  advice.  The  evil  conse- 
quences wen-  not  long  in  discovering  themselves  :  the 
maid  liecame  elated  with  the  pros|iects  of  her  condition, 
and  treated  her  mistress  with  contempt.  Domestic 
brawls  ensued,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Hagar 
from  the  house  —the  providence  of  God  thus  setting  its 
seal  of  disapproval  on  the  connection  that  had  been 
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formed,  and  the  mode  employed  to  work  out  the  pro- 
mise. But,  by  divine  interference,  the  insubordination 
on  the  part  of  liagar  was  quelled,  so  that  she  returned 
and  bore  a  son.  Ishmacl.  Thirteen  years  more  elapsed, 
during  which  everything,  as  far  an  we  know,  moved  on 
with  perfect  equanimity,  and  the  child  grew  upon  the 
affections  of  Abraham,  who,  in  spite  of  what  had  hap- 
jiened  at  the  outlet,  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
commencement  of  the  promised  seed.  But  when  Abra- 
ham himself  was  on  the  verge  of  his  hundredth  year, 
and  .Sarah  was  but  ten  years  younger,  the  Lord  again 
appeared  to  him  ;  and,  a*  if  all  were  yet  to  be  done  that 
w.n  necessary  to  make  good  the  word  of  promise,  spake 
again  of  making  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  mul- 
tiplying him.  There  was  no  repetition  of  the  sacrifices  ; 
so  far.  what  had  taken  plat*  before  was  held  to  be  still 
in  force.  But  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  was  car- 
ried to  a  higher  stage,  by  the  appointment  of  a  sacra- 
mental pledge  and  symbol  of  it,  in  the  ordinance  of 
circumcision.  This  was  occom|>anied  by  a  fresh  assur- 
ance to  Abraham  that  he  should  have  a  seed  destined 
to  grow  into  vast  multitudes  ;  and  then  came  also  the 
new  uud  more  s|>ecific  information,  that  Sarah  should 
give  birth  to  a  son,  who  should  be  the  first  of  the  illus- 
trious progeny.  In  commemoration  of  the  happy  era, 
and  in  proof  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  what  was 
spoken,  the  name  of  the  patriarch  was  changed  from 
AbiiaM  [lii'/h  father]  to  Aukah AM  [father  of  a  multi- 
tmh],  and  that  of  his  spouse  from  SaraI  [mi/  princrts] 
into  ISah  au  [simply  prinrrts],  as  henceforth  to  lie  related, 
tut  to  one,  but  to  many,  destined  to  become  the  queen 
mother  of  a  royal  and  countless  offspring.  The  tidings 
ap|>eared  at  first  almost  to  exceed  belief.  Abraham 
received  w  hat  was  »]>oken  with  a  kind  of  joyful  wonder, 
though  presently  the  thought  of  wliat  was  implied  in 
respect  to  Ishmacl  cast  a  shade  of  gloom  over  the  pros 
poet  J  an.l  when  the  matter  was,  shortly  after,  through 
the  visit  of  the  angels,  u*.  x>H<..  brought  distinctly  before 
the  mind  of  Sarah,  she  could  scarcely  believe  for  joy. 
But  faith  did  spring  up,  through  which  also  she  received 
strength  to  conceive  seed  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  Isaac  was  liorn  to  Abraham,  when  an  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  of  a  mother  who  was  ninety. 

This  long  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was 
no  nrbitrary  pixtpouciuent  of  the  ex|>ected  good,  or 
needles*  prolongation  of  triid  to  the  faith  and  patience 
of  the  |tttrcnt».  It  was  essentially  connected  with  the 
covenant  of  promise,  to  show  what  kind  of  seed  it  was 
intended  to  secure,  or  how  the  seed  should  be  entitled 
to  look  for  it*  peculiar  heritage  of  blessing.  Tile  first 
child  of  promise  was  to  be,  in  this  respect,  a  sign  to  all 
coining  generations— the  primal  type  of  the  whole  seed. 
And  for  this  two  things  were  necessary  ;  the  first  of 
which  was,  that  he  should  U>  emphatically  the  gift  of 
God  not  born  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh  (as  Ishmacl  was*,  but  above  nature,  by 
the  s|sx.ial  agency  of  God;  for  what  the  covenant 
sought  was,  not  simply  wed.  but  a  godly  seed,  such  as 
might  lie  recognized  to  be  properly  God's  offspring. 
And  though,  in  the  great  mass  of  those  who  should 
afterwards  constitute  the  seed,  this  divine  and  distinc- 
tive impress  could  only  be  of  a  spiritual  kind,  yet,  at  the 
commencement,  it  was  fit  tli.it  the  natural  should  go 
along  with  the  spiritual,  and  correctly  image  it.  Born 
as  Isaac  was,  none  could  doubt  his  connection  with  the 
special  interposition  of  Heaven  ;  and  all  future  parent*, 
who  might  wish  to  liave  their  offspring  Incoming 


children  of  the  covenant,  were  taught  to  seek  for  as 
real  a  work  of  God  to  make  them  so,  though  of  a  leas 
outward  kind.  Most  needful,  therefore,  was  it  for  the 
great  ends  of  the  covenant,  tliat  Isaac,  iU  first  and 
tyjual  offspring,  should  l«e  Isirn  of  parent*  so  aged,  that 
their  bodies  were  in  a  manner  dead,  and  were  only  ren- 
dered capable  of  producing  seed  by  the  supernatural 
power  of  (iod.  Then,  for  the  same  ends,  another  thing 
was  necessary— that  the  outgoing  of  this  supernatural 
power  should  lie  connected  with  a  corres|H>nding  spiri- 
tually sujiernatural  state  on  the  part  of  the  parent*. 
The  godly  seed  that  was  to  issue  from  the  covenant  by 
the  special  agency  of  God,  must  not  be  expected  other- 
I  wise  than  as  the  fruit  of  a  goilly  parentage  ;  and  hence 
the  [Hmtponement  of  the  generation  of  Isaac  till  Abra- 
ham had  not  only  attained  to  the  higher  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence, but  hail  also  received  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
the  symbol  of  a  purified  condition.  It  was  then  only 
that  the  jxiwers  of  nature  were  miraculously  vivified  in 
the  aged  pair  for  the  production  of  the  promised  seed  ; 
and  so  the  child  born  of  them  was  the  proper  type  of 
what  the  covenant  aimed  at,  and  what  the  symlwlical 
ordinance  connected  with  it  indicated,  namelv,  a  spiri- 
tual seed,  in  which  the  divine  anil  human,  grace  and 
nature,  should  meet  together  in  producing  true  subjects 
and  clianncla  of  blessing.  In  tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
these  elements  were  to  meet  in  their  highest  degree  and 
most  |>erfect  form — not  in  co-operative  merely,  but  in 
organic  union;  and  the  result  consequently  was,  one 
in  whom  perfection  was  realized,  at  once  the  heir  and 
the  dis|>eiiser  of  all  blessings.  But  the  same  things 
hail,  in  a  measure,  to  be  found  in  the  real  children  of 
the  covenant,  of  every  age ;  and  those  in  w  hom  thev 
were  not  might  indeed  be  of  Israel,  but  they  could 
not  be  the  Israel. 

The  supernatural  vivification  of  the  powers  of  animal 
life  which  took  place  in  Abraham  and  Sarah  after  the 
full  ratification  of  the  covenant,  while  it  accounts  for 
the  conception  of  seed  by  Sarah  when  j»ast  age,  also 
explains  how  she  should  in  her  ninetieth  year  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Abimelcch,  king  of  Gerar,  and 
been  sought  for  as  an  object  of  desire,  Oe  xx  The  cir- 
cumstance lias  often  been  objected  to  as  unnatural  bv 
infidels  and  su|icrricial  critics,  liecause  they  overlook 
the  most  essential  fact  of  the  cose.  In  reality,  both 
Abraham  and  Sarah  had  come,  through  the  sujK-nia- 
tural  work  of  God  ujHm  their  frames,  to  renew  their 
youth.  They  had  returned,  in  a  manner,  to  the  prime 
nf  life  j  and  the  story  of  Abimclech's  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Sarah  is  jierfoctly  in  place.  The  only 
cause  for  wonder  is,  that  the  previous  failure  of  the  de- 
vice resorted  to  by  Alrahani  when  in  Kgypt,  should 
not  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  him  from  repeating 
it  now.  We  can  only  account  for  his  douig  so  by  the 
extreme  wickedness  which  he  saw  in  Genu-,  and  which, 
as  he  alleged  in  his  defence,  forced  on  him  the  convic- 
tion, that  "surely  the  fear  of  tied  was  not  there,''  G*. 
xx  11  Like  one  suddenly  east  among  lions,  he  caught 
at  what  seemed  for  the  moment  the  only  available  sub- 
terfuge ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  gracious  interposi- 
tion of  God,  all  his  ho|ies  hod  been  wrecked  a  fresh 
proof,  even  in  the  father  of  the  faithful,  that  the  stability 
of  the  covenant  rests  not  on  wliat  they  are  to  God,  but 
what  God  is  to  them  !  Abimeleeh  was  rebuked  by  <  Sod 
in  a  dream,  and  enjoined  to  release  Sarah  on  pain  of  the 
most  seven;  judgments.  He  obeyed;  but  in  turn  rebuked 
for  the  deception  lie  had  practised,  though 
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tue  defence  offered  t>y  the  patriarch  ni  received  with-  vation.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  outwardly 
out  any  uote  of  disapprobation.  He  even  bestowtd  and  palpably  the  great  truth,  that  God's  method  of 
upon  the  patriarch  costly  presents,  on  the  ground  that  working  in  the  covenant  of  grace  must  have  its  counter- 
he  was  himself  in  part  to  blame  for  what  liad  happened,  part  in  man's.  Tbe  one  must  bo  tue  rettex  of  the  other, 
an!  that  he  owed  the  arrest  of  judgment  to  the  inter-  God  in  blessing  Abraham  triumphs  over  nature,  and 
cession  of  Abraham  as  a  man  of  God ;  so  that  they  Abraham  triumphs  after  the  same  manner,  in  propor- 
parU-d  r>n  terms  of  friendship,  but  with  an  admonition  tiou  as  he  is  blessed.  He  receives  a  special  gift,  a  child 
to  Sarah  to  cultivate  in  future  a  more  veiled  appear-  of  ho|<e,  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  he  freely  surrenders 
auce,  that  her  beauty  might  prove  less  a  snare  to  her.  it  again  to  him  who  gave  it.  He  consecrates  his  liest. 
With  the  exception  of  the  temporary  failure  now  liis  all,  in  a  manner,  to  the  divine  service.  And  the 
noticwl.  Abraham  appears,  from  the  period  of  tlie  full  child  of  promise  himself — the  type,  in  his  outward  con- 
ratitication  of  the  covenant  to  have  occupied  a  high  dition  ami  history,  of  all  who  should  become  proper 
moral  position,  and  the  procedure  of  God  was  conducted  subjects  and  channels  of  blessing  -  he  also  must  concur 
with  an  especial  aim  to  the  securing  i  f  personal  holiness  in  the  act;  on  God's  altar  he  must  sanctify  himself,  as 
«  the  great  end  of  the  covenant.  The  distinctive  badge  a  sign  to  all  who  would  possess  the  liigher  life  in  God, 
of  the  covenant— the  sacrament  of  circumcision — was  a  that  it  implies  and  carries  along  with  it  a  devout  sur- 
perpetual  monitor  to  this  effect,  calling  every  one  who  render  of  the  natural  life  to  the  service  and  glory  of 
received  it  to  put  off  the  old  man  of  corruption,  that  God."— of  Scripture,  i.  p.  331). 
he  might  walk  in  righteousness  before  God.  The  delay  (  By  this  extraordinary  demand,  therefore,  the  Lord 
practised  iu  regard  to  that  part  of  the  covenant  which  sought  to  complete  the  instruction  which  the  early  cir- 
rcBpt-cted  tlie  promised  seed,  and  the  much  longer  delay  j  cumstanoes  of  Isaac's  life,  as  the  first  offspring  of  the 
that  was  to  take  place  in  regard  to  that  other  part  '  covenant,  were  intended  to  impart,  and  to  purge  the 
whjch  concerned  the  possession  of  the  inheritance,  affection  of  tbe  patriarch  toward  his  heaven-sent  child 
"because  the  iniquity  of  the  Amoritea  was  not  yet  full,"  from  the  eartldiness  and  corruption  >f  nature.  Great 
both  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  since  they  showed  as  the  trial  was,  his  faith  in  the  truth  and  faithfulness 
how  prominent  a  place  was  to  be  given  to  moral  eon-  of  God  had  grown  so  much,  that  he  was  found  equal  to 
federations  in  establishing  the  provisionsof  the  covenant,  the  task.  He  lielieved  that  as  the  dead  womb  of  Sarah 
and  how  far  its  course  of  development  was  to  rise  above  had  been  supernaturally  v  ivitied  to  bring  this  child  into 
mrtlv  natural  grounds  and  interests.  Abraliam  him-  l<eing.  so  the  dead  child  himself  could  be  restored  to 
s-  If  enters  into  these  views.  He  ascends  to  the  eleva-  life  avain  when  tlie  word  and  the  will  of  GimI  required 
tion  of  the  divine  plan.  Angels  visit  him,  as  one  with  it ;  and  in.  this  confidence  he  proceeded  to  cam-  out  the 
whom  they  might  now  have  familiar  cou verse.  Tlie  injunction  laid  upon  him  — up  to  the  last  terrible  act  — 
Lord  lumself  talks  with  him  as  a  friend,  and  discloses  when  the  Lord  again  interposed,  and  declared  his  accept- 
to  him  the  secret  of  Heaven  respecting  the  cities  of  the  ance  of  the  surrender  that  had  been  made  in  principle 
pLin.  expressly  because  Abraham  was  now  known  to  ami  feeling,  as  equivalent,  for  the  purposes  aimed  at,  to 
he  one  who  would  "command  his  children  and  his  the  actual  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time,  a  ram  was  pro- 
uoiis.-hold  after  him.  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  vided  for  the  burnt-offering  in  the  room  of  Isaac  —  a 
justice  and  judgmcut,"  Go.  x»ln.  10  The  patriarch,  in  more  fitting  type  in  this  respect  than  Isaac  could  have 
turn,  j il«  .vis  w  ith  the  Lord,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  been  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  and  the  venerable 
his  privileged  condition ;  vet  only  in  so  far  as  he  felt  a  father  of  the  faithful  was  sent  away  from  the  affecting 
regard  to  the  inU'rests  of  righteousness  could  justly  carrv  scene  with  the  seal  of  Heaven  s  highest  commendation, 
him— silently  acquiescing  at  last  in  the  destruction  of  and  with  the  divine  oath  superadded  to  all  the  other 
Sodom  and  its  kindred  cities,  as  in  accordance  with  the  lionds  of  the  covenant,  that  its  provisions  should  be 
d.  -maud*  of  righteousness.  Hut  Abraham  reaches  I  the  fully  carried  out.  Abraliam  had  now  risen  to  the 
highest  stage  of  spiritual  progress  and  self-sacrificing  highest  exercise  of  faith  and  obedience  of  which  he  was 
devotednea*  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  when,  in  oliedi-  capable,  and  in  his  conduct  had  given  the  nearest  pos- 
euee  to  the  divine  call,  he  went  forth  to  offer  up  his  sible  reflex  of  the  divine — imaging  so  long  before-hand 
•on  Isaac  on  the  altar  of  God.  The  form  in  which  this  that  actual  surrender  to  death  of  the  Son,  the  only  Son, 
call  came  to  Abraliam  made  full  and  touclung  recogni-  whom  the  Father  from  eternity  loved,  iu  order  that  the 
Uon  of  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  it  ilemanded  :  "Take  covenant  might  be  fulfilled,  and  tlie  way  laid  open  for  its 
now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  Klinm  thou  lorttt,  members  to  everlasting  life  and  blessing.  There  is  no 
and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  .Moriah,  and  offer  him  there  need,  however,  when  seeking  to  make  out  the  proper 
for  a  burnt  offering."  It  was  a  trial,  indeed,  in  the  significance  of  this  part  of  Abraham's  history,  whether 
strongest  sense,  such  as  no  parent  on  earth  could  ever  in  its  more  immediate  or  its  prospective  bearing,  to  lay 
afterwards  be  calhd  literally  to  make,  since  no  one  ever  stress  on  the  precise  locality  where  the  transaction  was 
should  have  a  son  on  whose  prolonged  existence  so  appointed  to  take  place,  or  the  subordinate  circumstan- 
tuuch  defended,  and  be  called  personally  to  put  an  end  ees  connected  with  its  performance.  Whether  the  mount 
to  it.  The  call  might  fitly  lie  mimed  a  temptation,  as  that  was  indicated  to  him  "  in  the/anff  of  Moriah"  was 
it  not  only  enjoined  the  patriarch  to  go  and  extin-  '  exactly  the  same  with  that,  which  was  afterwards  de- 
push  a  life  incom|>arably  dear  to  him,  but  in  the  very  j  signated  "Mount  Moriah,"  and  on  which  the  temple 
act  of  doing  so  to  destroy,  as  it  might  seem,  the  very  was  built,  must,  (mm  the  lack  of  definite  information, 
object  of  faith  and  hope,  and  enact  the  most  revolting  remain  somewhat  doubtful ;  and  even  if  we  could  be 
rite  of  hcatlichism.  Yet,  though  not  in  outward  reality  assured  of  it,  the  fact  would  be  significant  rather  as 
—God  never  intended  that  "in  heart  and  purpose  the  connected  with  the  typical  things  of  the  temple  than 
act  must  be  done.  It  was  no  freak  of  arbitrary  power  with  the  antitypieal  in  C  hrist ;  for  it  was  not  on  Mount 
to  command  the  sacrifice,  nor  for  tlie  purpose  merely  of  Moriah,  the  most  sacred  sjsit  within  the  citv.  but  in  a 
raising  the  patriarch  to  a  kind  of  romantic  moral  ele  |  place  called  Calvary,  a  place  of  pollution,  without  it, 
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that  Jesus  muITcmI.  The  particular  sjiot  and  other  iu- 
cidental  circumstances  should  l<o  regarded  only  in  tlie 
light  of  accessories,  since  cither  they,  or  others  not 
materially  different,  must  have  uccom|tanied  the  main 
transaction  ;  this  alone  is  imi>ortnnt. 

But  bw  incident*  are  recorded  U  the  renuvining  pe- 
riod of  Abraham'*  life.  He  removed  from  Becrshcha, 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  settled  place  of  residence 
about  the  time  of  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  to  Hebron, 
where  Surah  died,  an  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
old.  At  her  death,  and  doubtless  with  reference  to  the 
future  occupancy  of  the  land  by  his  seed,  he  secured  as 
his  own  property  a  burying- ground  in  the  field  of  Mach- 
pclah,  in  which,  besides  Sarah's,  his  own  remains  and 
those  of  his  immediate  descendant*  were  laid.  Some 
time  after  this,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  suitable 
alliance,  he  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty  servant  to  the 
land  of  his  kindred,  and  obtained  for  his  son  Isaac, 
Rebekah  to  wife.  Filially .  he  took  to  himself  a  second 
wife,  Kcturah,  of  whose  country  and  connections  no- 
thing is  recorded  ;  but  by  her  ho  had  several  sons,  to 
whom,  as  to  Ishiuael,  he  gave  smaller  portions,  while  he 
reserved  the  main  part  for  Isaac.  "  He  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  an  old  man  ami  full  of  years,'"  an  hundred  three 
score  and  fifteen.  He  was  buried  by  his  sons  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah ;  without  an 
epitaph,  but  with  a  memorial  that  shall  lie  ever  blessed 
— a  witness,  while  living,  of  the  ennobling  n=*ult  that 
flows  from  a  cordial  surrender  to  the  call  of  God  ;  and 
when  dead,  still  shaking  of  the  goodness  which  (Jod 
has  in  store  for  them  who  fear  Him,  anil  who  com- 
mit themselves  in  implicit  faith  to  the  direction  of  his 
word,  tic  \xt.o,  to. 

AB  SALOM  [jathtr  of  /><uer],  a  happy  name,  but  a 
sad  misnomer  for  the  restless  and  aspiring  youth  with 
whom  alone  it  stands  connected  in  Scripture,  and 
who,  after  embroiling  first  a  family,  then  a  kingdom 
in  turmoil,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  rashness  and  folly. 
Absalom  was  the  third  won  of  David,  and  his  only 
son  by  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Gfr 
shur,  %  8a.  111.  3.  He  was  possessed  of  singular  grace 
and  beauty,  so  that  he  was  esteemed  when  grown  to 
manhood  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time.  From  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  re|«irted  to  have  cultivated  his 
hair,  allowing  it  t«>  grow  till  it  is  even  said  to  have 
weighed  2<K>  shekels,  jsa.  xIt.  at,  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  extremely  vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  lie- 
stowed  the  greatest  attention  on  his  exterior.  Had  his 
vanity,  however,  confined  itself  in  this  direction,  it 
would  liave  ended  in  simple  foppery  ;  but  in  process  of 
time  it  took  a  loftier  aim.  The  first  occasion  that 
stirred  his  spirit  into  a  flame  was,  indeed,  one  of  an  atro- 
cious description,  such  its  might  well  have  thrown  from 
its  proper  lialanee  a  wiser  and  more  considerate  spirit 
than  his.  This  was  the  violence  done  to  his  full  sister 
Tamar  by  Annum,  the  eldest  son  of  David  a  violence 
accom|>anicd  by  such  consummate  deceit  beforehand, 
and  such  heartless  repudiation  afterwards,  that  it  cer- 
tainly merited  the  severest  chastisement.  David,  we  are 
told,  when  he  heard  of  what  had  happened,  "  was  very 
wroth,"  ISa  xiJl.  tl  i  but  he  appears  to  have  taken  no 
decided  action  regarding  it  unnerved,  doubtless,  by 
the  humiliating  recollection  of  his  own  recent  miscon- 
duct in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  which  had  also  been  marked 
by  extraordinary  deceit  and  violence.  The  inaction  of 
David  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  vcngvfiU  determina- 
tion of  Absalom,  who  could  not  tolerate  the  thought 


of  such  an  injury  having  being  done  U>  his  sister  without 
signal  retribution.  But  the  batter  to  effect  his  object, 
he  feigned  in  the  meantime  an  easy  indifference,  intend- 
ing to  ci.iupa.-s  hit  object  in  a  like  crafty  and  unscru- 
pulous manner  to  that  which  had  been  practised  by 
Amnon.  For  two  years  he  restrained  the  impetuosity 
of  his  spirit,  and  at  length,  when  all  suspicions  of  evil 
had  been  lulled  to  sleep,  he  brought  Ins  long  meditated 
purpose  to  a  head,  in  connection  with  a  sheep- shearing 
entertainment,  which  he  was  going  to  hold  in  Baal- 
haxor,  a  place  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
somewhere  between  Bethel  and  Jericho.  He  invited 
the  king  himself  to  this  entertainment,  not  probably 
ex[K!cting  or  even  wishing  the  invitation  to  be  accepted, 
but  the  more  effectually  to  throw  all  parties  off  their 
guard,  and  prevent  the  idea  from  once  entering  their 
minds  that  any  project  of  evil  was  comtemptated. 
Accordingly,  while  David  declined  going,  Amnon  and 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  went ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  preconcerted  arrangements,  when  Am- 
non had  Ijecome  intoxicated  with  wine,  he  was  slain  by 
Mm  servant*  of  Absalom.  The  other  brothers  were 
seized  with  consternation  on  seeing  what  was  done, 
and,  apprehending  a  general  slaughter,  ran  each  for 
his  mule,  and  made  as  fast  as  possible  for  Jerusalem  ; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  apprehensions 
were  groundless,  and  that  the  whole  scheme  had  been 
concerted  for  the  uiurder  of  Amnon.  It  is  altogether  a 
dismal  story,  and  reveals  a  state  of  things  in  David's 
family  which,  had  it  not  l»eeii  disclosed  to  us  by  the 
faithful  pen  of  inspiration,  we  could  not  have  supposed 
to  exist,  or  scarcely  even  have  believed  to  be  possible. 
In  attempting  to  account  for  it  a  large  portion  of  blame 
inust  undoubtedly  be  attached  to  the  evil  practice  of 
polygamy,  which  in  David's  family,  as  in  every  other 
where  it  exists,  necessarily  loosened  the  Isind*  of  bro- 
thcrhood,  and  gave  scope  U>  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
lust,  for  which  otherwise  place  could  not  liave  been 
found.  The  children  of  the  different  wives  living  to  a 
considerable  extent  apart,  naturally  came  to  look  upon 
each  other  as  so  many  related,  yet  distinct  and  sej>a- 
rate  circles  ;  and  the  differences  that  existed  among  the 
several  mothers,  whether  in  original  rank,  or  in  con- 
jugal regard,  could  uot  fuil  to  foster  feelings  in  the 
children  adverse  to  domestic  harmony  and  affection.  In 
particular,  as  Absalom's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  and  herself  also,  in  all  probability,  like  her  chil- 
dren, distinguished  for  comeliness  of  fonu,  the  children 
would  readily  think  themselves  entitled  to  some  degree 
of  precedence;  and  this  could  not  but  tend  to  inflame 
the  unnatural  desire  of  Amnon  on  the  one  baud,  and 
on  the  other  deepen  Abaalom's  determination  to  have 
his  revenge.  The  offence,  too,  that  had  lieen  committed, 
was  aggravated  by  a  certain  measure  of  insolence  and 
presumption  in  the  manner  of  it.  But  along  with  this 
original  n»ot  of  evil  in  the  household  of  David,  there 
was  the  |iernicious  tendency  of  his  own  fatal  backsliding 
in  regard  to  Bathsheba— a  tendency  that  was  sun;  to 
work  with  most  disastrous  effect  iu  liis  own  household, 
as  the  ill  example  of  the  parent  naturally  gave  wings 
to  corruption  iu  the  bosoms  of  his  children,  and  ren- 
dered him  well  nigh  incapable  of  administering  a  vigi- 
lant and  wholesome  discipline.  The  outburst  of  wick- 
edness, therefore,  first  in  Amnon,  and  then  in  Absalom, 
was  but  the  fruit  of  the  great  moral  defection  which 
had  tarnished  the  career  of  David,  and  of  which  the 
prophet  gave  him  no  doubtful  intimation,  when  he 
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said,  that  the  l»nl  would  raise  up  evil  against  him 
out  of  his  own  house"  and  that  "the  sword  should 
never  depart  from  it,"  as*,  xit  10.  u. 

In  the  ruurder  of  Aninou,  Absalom  had  satiated 
his  revenge ;  but  he  haiL  at  the  same  time,  sealed  his 
exclusion  from  the  presence  and  court  of  his  father. 
After  aueh  an  atrocious  procedure  he  durst  not  ap|>ear 
there ;  and  accordingly  he  fled  to  Ueshiir,  and  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
lie  abode  there  for  three  year*.  Whether  during  this 
time  he  kept  up  any  eorrcajHindeuee  with  parties  in 
Israel  we  are  not  told  ;  but  there  can  1«>  no  doubt,  from 
what  frulwtijuently  took  place,  that  there  were  not  a 
few  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  who  wished  him  hack  ; 
and  the  heart  also  of  David,  after  it  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  Amnon's  death,  again  longed  after 
Absalom,  .loab,  with  his  shrewd  discernment,  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  how  the  current  wan  running;  and 
anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  bringing  aUmt  what  he 
judged  almost  certain  en-  long  to  take  place,  he  cm- 
ployed  a  wise  woman  of  Tekoah  to  introduce  the  mat- 
ter in  a  parabolical  discourse  to  the  king,  and  got  him 
virtually  committed  to  the  principle  of  Absalom's  re- 
call, Ixforo  the  king  was  aware  of  his  case  being 
bmught  under  review.  When  he  did  perceive  the 
drift  of  the  representation,  ho  at  once  buk|k  cU'd  that 
the  hand  of  .loab  was  in  the  device,  and  wag  well 
pleased,  we  may  readily  conceive,  when  he  found  his 
suspicion  confirmed.  He  would  lie  satisfied,  since  so 
sagacious  a  counsellor  had  taken  the  initiative,  that  the 
kingdom  was  ripe  for  the  return  of  Absalom,  and  that 
he  could  gratify  his  personal  feelings  toward  his  son, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. Joab  was  therefore  instructed  to  have  A  baa- 
lorn  brought  hack,  2Sa.»ir2i,  though  the  lilierty  to 
return  was  coupled  with  the  restriction  that  Absalom 
should  so  far  confine  himself  to  his  own  house  as  to 
refrain  from  coming  into  the  kind's  pn/seuee.  The 
exiled  youth  gladly  availed  hiniself  of  the  opportunity 
presented  to  lum ;  but  after  his  return  he  felt  trailed  by 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  liim.  Li  truth,  it  was  a 
piece  of  uuskilful  management  to  couple  his  return 
with  such  a  condition,  for  it  gave  to  his  case  an  asj*-ct 
of  harsh  treatment ;  and  the  lover*  of  gay  society  and 
courtly  manners  would  lie  wail  it  as  a  sort  of  public 
calamity,  that  the  man  above  all  others  fitted  to  shine 
in  places  of  faaluouable  resort  should  he  kept  under 
a  cloud  of  dishonour.  The  policy  adopted  was  one  of 
those  half  measures,  which  by  what  they  withhold  more 
than  undo  the  effect  of  what  has  l«_t.n  conceded.  Ami 
when  Abaalom  saw  how  matters  had  Is  en  working  in 
his  favour,  he  set  his  heart  ujsm  getting  the  restraint 
withdrawn.  For  this  purpose  he  sought  for  an  inter- 
view with  Joab,  in  the  hope  that  as  Joab  hail  so  far 
effected  his  restoration,  he  might  not  be  unwilling  to 
accomplish  what  remained.  But  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Joab  had  proliably  by  this  time  discerned  the 
ilangerous  elements  that  were  gathering  about  A!*a- 
lom,  and  hail  some  apprehension  of  the  improper  use 
tliat  would  lie  made  of  any  further  indulgence,  if  it  were 
granted.  He  therefore  ileclined  seeing  Absalom;  but 
the  latter,  with  tliat  mixture  of  boldness  and  cunning, 
which  apjiears  to  have  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature 
in  his  character,  put  his  servants  on  the  project  of  set- 
ting fire  to  Joab's  barley  field,  which  adjoined  to  Alwa- 
loin's,  and  thus  in  a  manner  forced  Joab  to  a  conference; 
icn,  when  having  taunted  Joab  with  the  folly  of 
Vol.  L 


having  brought  him  from  a  foreign  exile  only  to  abut  him 
up  to  an  exile  at  home,  he  succeeded  in  getting  Joab'a 
interest  engaged  in  his  liebalf,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards admitted  to  the  presence  of  bis  father. 

Had  there  been  any  spark  of  right  principle  or  hon- 
ourable feeling  in  the  bosom  of  Absalom,  the  forliear- 
ance  and  clemency  which  had  now  l>ecn  extended  toward 
him  would  have  bound  him  with  cords  of  unalterable 
attachment  to  the  person  and  throne  of  his  father.  But 
the  reverse  was  the  case ;  personal  vanity  and  ambition 
were  his  ruling  principles  ;  and  he  now  addressed  him- 
self to  the  work  of  securing  their  full  gratification.  To 
understand  aright  this  part  of  his  career,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  realize  the  exact  position  of  matters  at  the 
time,  and  know  the  materials  he  had  to  work  upon. 
The  eye  of  A  lwaloin  was  steadfastly  set  upon  the  throne ; 
and  as  matters  tlu  n  stood,  there  were  many  things  to 
favour  his  attempt  to  reach  it,  could  he  only  bring  into 
play  a  sufficient  amount  of  skilful  management,  while, 
if  affairs  were  left  to  themselves,  he  bad  every  reason  to 
dread  disappointment.  Even  after  Amnon's  death  bo 
was  not  absolutely  the  eldest  surv  iving  son  ;  for  Chilcab 
was  liis  senior  by  birth,  and,  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  was  still  alive.  More  than  that,  a  pecu- 
liar iutcre.-.t  hung  around  another  and  younger  son  of 
David,  Solomon,  concerning  whom  words  had  been 
spoken  and  names  imposed,  which  aeemed  too  plainly  to 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  which  Ab- 
salom could  scarcely  be  altogether  ignorant,  I  t:h-  o; 
isa.  »ti_  24. 25,  Then  there  was  the  consideration  of  his 
own  past  wickedness,  which  he  could  not  but  regard  as 
an  olxslacle  in  his  way  to  the  throne  by  legitimate 
means,  cs|iccially  as  the  relation  of  his  father  to  Saul 
ha«l  clearly  enough  shown,  that  moral  considerations 
must  hen?  have  important  weight,  and  David,  with  all 
his  partial  leanings,  was  not  the  man  to  set  them  wholly 
aside.  Such  things  obviously  left  but  bttle  hope  to 
Absalom  by  a  fair  and  orderly  course  of  procedure. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  he  had  many  advantages.  Ho 
was,  if  not  absolutely  the  eldest  son,  at  least  the  eldest 
of  any  consideration,  and  the  only  son  by  a  king's 
daughter.  Royal  blood  on  l>oth  sides  flowed  in  his  veins, 
and  his  appearance  and  manners  wen;  altogether  kingly. 
His  claims  were  thus  within  the  very  precincts  of  legi- 
timacy ;  and,  if  he  could  but  interest  a  powerful  and 
influential  party  in  his  behalf,  a  bold  and  well- concerted 
stroke  of  jMilicy  might  carry  him  to  the  summit  of  his 
wishes.  But  for  this,  he  must  inevitably  throw  himself 
chiefly  on  the  worse  elements  of  society  in  his  father's 
kingdom.  Tlie  U  tter  portion  were  too  enlightened  in 
their  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  also 

t.»>  ••.  i-ihie  i  f  ;in  i  fits  that  had  Is-en  reajs-d  from 

David's  administration,  to  encourage  any  policy  hostile 
to  Da vid's  interests,  or  at  variance  w  ith  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  his  goveriuuent.  But  there  was  a  large-  class 
of  another  kind—  an  ungodly  portion,  w  hom  Saul's  policy 
had  tended  greatly  to  foster,  and  who,  though  they  had 
yielded  to  the  rising  fortunes  and  military  prowess  of 
David,  yet  must  often  have  sighed,  amid  his  strivings 
after  righteousness,  for  what  they  would  call  the  good 
old  times  of  Saul.  Nay,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
a  very  considerable  numl>cr,  Isith  ut  Jerusalem  and 
throughout  the  land,  who  luul  lieen  wont  by  means  of 
corruption  and  favouritism  to  secure  their  own  ends, 
till  the  more  stringent  and  impartial  rule  of  David  had 
put  a  check  on  their  courses,  would,  in  the  latter  days 
of  lua  kingdom,  feel  as  if  they  had  many  a  grudge  In 
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satisfy,  an<l  something  to  hnpc  for  l>y  a  change.  Sucli, 
in  the  actual  state  of  things,  were  the  elements  of  evil 
fermenting  around  Absalom,  by  skilfully  working  on 
which  he  might  hope  to  make  his  way  U>  the  throne. 
He  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  vortex,  and  to 
become — as  we  Bad  from  the  Psalms  of  David  written 
in  connection  with  Absalom's  rebellion,  he  actually  did 
become — tlie  head  of  the  ungodly  party  in  the  kingdom 

the  party  that  sought  to  revive  the  times  of  Saul,  and 
strengthen  themselves  by  worldly  resources  and  plans  of 
wickedness.  In  those  psalms,  such  as  Ps.  iii.  iv.  xlii. 
Ixiii.  &c„  David  continually  speaks  of  those  who  had 
risen  up  against  him,  as  the  patrons  of  unrighteousness, 
the  forgers  of  lies,  the  enemies  of  God  as  well  as  of 
himself,  yea  A  is  enemy  on  the  very  ground  of  his  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth ;  so  that 
he  apparently  regarded  Absalom  (though  in  this  doubt- 
less he  was  too  much  swayed  by  overweening  personal 
affection)  more  as  the  seduced  than  the  seducer — the 
tool  of  other  men's  malice  and  ambition,  rather  tlutu 
the  agent  of  his  own.  Absalom  was  precisely  the  man 
to  conciliate  the  regard,  and  head  the  movements  of 
this  party.  He  was  as  eapaldc  as  they  were  of  work- 
ing by  fraud  or  violence.  Then,  his  love  of  display,  his 
fine  chariots  and  hors«"s,  his  numerous  foot-runners  and 
handsome  equipages,  gratified  their  carnal  tastes,  and 
promised,  were  he  on  the  throne,  to  throw  an  air  of 
splendour  around  the  kingdom,  even  beyond  what  it  had 
presented  in  the  days  of  Saul.  Added  to  this,  there  was 
his  wonderful  condescension  and  grace,  his  insinuating 
address,  his  apparent  iiiterest  in  every  one' s  affairs,  his 
readiness  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  matters  of 
complaint,  and  anxiety  to  right  their  cause,  had  he  but 
the  power  to  do  so !  s  s*  »t  k.  These  arts  were  success- 
ful ;  the  discontented  anil  ungodly  party  in  the  kingdom 
had  found  the  man  they  desired  ;  and  it  seemed  right  to 
hazard  all  in  his  interest,  rather  than  continue  longer 
under  the  saintly  administration  of  David,  and  run  the 
chance  of  having  a  like-minded  successor  to  follow  him 
on  the  throne. 

The  mode  of  carrying  the  plan  into  effect  was  char- 
acteristic of  its  nature ;  it  began  with  a  great  lie.  A  b- 
salom  pretended  he  had  made  a  vow  to  the  Lord  in 
Geshur,  which  required  to  t>c  paid  in  Hebron.  What 
it  was  we  are  not  told  ;  but  in  all  probability  he  meant 
a  Nazarite  vow  of  separation  for  a  certain  time  to  the 
Lord,  which  was  to  be  begun  and  terminated  in  Hebron, 
as  a  place  more  suitable  than  Jerusalem  for  such  a 
service.  It  looked  suspicious,  that  Absalom  should 
have  been  so  long  in  making  any  mention  of  such  a 
vow,  if  ho  really  had  undertaken  it :  but  the  king  des- 
cried no  danger  in  the  proj>osal,  and  gave  him  leave  to 
depart.  Presently,  however,  the  secret  disclosed  itself ; 
so  many  from  Jerusalem  and  other  quarters  followed 
Absalom  to  Hebron,  and  among  these  persons  of  such 
high  consideration,  including  Ahithophel,  one  of  David's 
most  trusty  counsellors,  that  the  plot  was  seen  at  once 
to  l«e  widely  spread  as  well  as  deeply  laid.  David  per- 
ceived in  a  moment,  when  he  heard  how  matters  stood, 
that  the  old  Saldino  party,  which  had  Ken  so  long 
smothered,  had  again  revived  in  the  conspiracy  of  Ab- 
salom ;  and,  being  confident  that  all  the  ungodly  ele- 
ments around  him  would  draw  in  tliat  direction,  he  saw 
that  his  safety  was  in  flight.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  flight,  the  o|K'u-mouthcd  slander  and  cursing  of 
Shimei  confirmed  him  in  the  fears  he  entertained,  and 
showed  how  closely  connected  this  outburst  of  rebellion 


in  Alvalom  was  with  the  smouldering  spirit  of  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Saul.  But  while  he  thus  had  good 
reason  to  lose  confidence  in  man,  the  psalms  he  indited 
on  the  occasion  strikingly  exliibit  the  trust  he  still  re- 
posed in  God.  He  rested  in  the  belief,  tliat  He  who 
had  set  the  crown  npOO  his  head,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
furious  opposition,  would  vindicate  his  right  to  hold  it, 
in  spite  of  all  that  were  now  against  him.  And  so  it 
proved.  The  success  of  Alwalom,  indeed,  was  alarm- 
ingly rapid  it  seemed  as  if  all  was  yielding  to  his  touch  ; 
Jerusalem  opened  its  gates  at  his  approach  ;  and  if  he 
had  followed  the  counsel  of  Aliithophel  to  pursue  the  king 
at  once,  and  overtake  him,  when  weary  ami  downcast 
with  his  misfortunes,  the  triumph,  humanly  speaking, 
might  have  lieen  complete.  But  God  had  provided  to 
defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel.  The  cunning  aud  de- 
ceit which  had  carried  Absalom  so  far  on  the  wings  of 
victory,  met  him  in  his  council- chamber ;  his  own  mea- 
sure was  meted  back  to  him  in  the  skilful  part  played 
by  Hushai,  who  urged  delay ;  so  that  time  was  obtained 
for  David  and  lus  adherents  to  rally  their  spirits  and 
concentrate  their  forces ;  and  when  the  final  struggle 
came  on,  the  tried  and  well- officered  bands  of  David 
completely  routed  the  comparatively  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined recruits  of  Absalom.  Absalotu  himself  died  by 
the  ltands  of  Joab,  after  having  been  caught  in  a  thicket 
of  the  wood  by  his  long  hair  ;  thus  falling  a  victim  at 
once  to  his  foppish  vauity,  and  his  unprincipled,  heart- 
less ambition. 

The  most  affecting  part  in  the  whole  story  is  the 
yearning  fondness  with  which  the  heart  of  the  royal 
parent  continued  to  go  forth  toward  his  unnatural  and 
worthless  son.  To  the  very  hist  his  bowels  moved  in 
this  direction.  The  charge  given  with  emphatic  earnest- 
ness before  the  lmttle.  and  heard  by  all  the  captains, 
was,  "  Deal  gently  for  my  sake  with  the  young  man 
Absalom."  After  the  hattle,  as  the  messengers  of 
victory  came  posting  on  one  after  another  to  the  seat 
of  the  king,  the  first  question  put  to  each  of  them  was. 
"  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe  V  And  when  the 
sad  tale  fell  on  the  monarch's  ear,  never  did  a  more 
piteous  lamentation  burst  from  the  lijxt  of  bereaved 
pan  nt  than  was  then  pound  forth,  "  0  my  son  Absa- 
lom, my  son,  my  son  Alwalom  !  would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  0  Alwalom,  my  son.  my  son  ! "  A  wonderful 
fascination  must  have  hung  around  the  man  who,  after 
such  a  career,  could  still  be  the  object  of  such  a  clinging 
affection.  But  Joab  had  taken  greatly  liotter  the  gauge 
of  Absalom's  real  position  and  proper  deserts ;  and, 
rightly  conceiving  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
order  and  rectitude  in  the  kingdom,  if  such  an  offender 
should  b«  allowed  to  escape,  he  inflicted  the  fatal  stroke, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  king's  pressing  injunction.  Nor 
did  I>avid,  on  after  reflection,  condemn  the  deed ;  for 
while  in  his  last  charge  he  recounted  things  in  Joab's 
I  a-t  course  by  which  he  had  made  himself  amenable  to 
justice,  not  a  word  of  rebuke  is  dropped  over  the  part 
he  took  in  the  termination  of  Absalom's  mournful 
career. 

AB  SALOM'S  TOMB,  the  modern  designation  of  a 
kind  of  sepulchral  monument  in  the  valley  of  Jehoaha- 
phat,  which  stands  close  by  the  lower  bridge  over  the 
Kedron.  It  consists  of  a  square  block,  hewn  from  tho 
mcky  ledge,  to  which  it  originally  lielonged.  ornamented 
on  each  side  with  engaged  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
and  surmounted  with  a  circular  building,  which  runs 
up  into  a  low  spire.    The  whole  elevation  is  about 
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forty  f<-  t.  and  in  the  interior  there  is  a  small  exca 
rated  chamber.  How  this  composite  structure  should 
have  rome  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Absalom 
is  quite  unknown.  But  there  can  1»  no  doubt  it  be- 
longs to  a  much  later  period,  and  it  certainly  lias  no 
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connection  with  that  pillar  which  Absalom  is  said  to 
have  erected  fur  himself  in  the  king's  ilule,  *s,v  xvtu.  is. 
Dr.  Robinson  regards  it  as  lielonging  to  that  "stylo  of 
mingled  Greek  and  Egyptian  art  which  prevailed  in  the 
oriental  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire."  He  think* 
it  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  Petra  j  and  certainly  not  reaching  farther  la<  k 
than  the  age  of  the  Herods. 

ABYSS,  the  English  form  of  the  Greek  H^xraot, 
which  means  literally  xcithnul  bottom,  hence  profound, 
deep.  In  the  authorized  version  it  is  rendered  deep 
in  Lu.  viii.  31 ;  Ro.  x.  7,  and  bottomltu  pit,  or  pit. 
in  all  the  other  passages  where  it  occurs,  and  which 
are  found  only  in  Revulation — ch  I*,  i,  z,  it;  *i  ir.ae.  The 
word  had  been  employed  by  the  Greek  translators 
t>f  the  Old  Testament,  chiefly  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
Heb.  oSrn  (tehoin),  as  at  <«.-.  i.  i  •  vii.  11  ;  .lob  xxviii. 

14,  kr.  So  used,  it  plainly  denoted  a  huge,  and  aj>- 
parently  fathomless  assemblage  of  waters,  whether 
covering  the  surface,  or  concealed  within  the  l*>wels  of 
the  earth.  And  from  this  the  transition  was  natural 
and  easy  to  the  innermost  parts  of  the  earth  itself,  or 
the  regions  generally  of  the  lowest  depths  -  the  depths 
of  utter  darkness  and  irrecoverable  perdition. 

It  is  in  this  sense  the  terms  deep  and  bottomltu  pit, 
corresponding  to  the  original  term  ubyu,  are  always 
used  in  New  Testament  scripture;  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly bwn  better  if  the  one  term  of  the  original 
i  had  always  appeared  in  our  English  Bibles. 

The  demons  in  the  poor  Gadarene  maniac  besought 
the  Lord,  when  he  was  going  to  dis|Kmsew  them,  that 
be  would  not  cast  them  forth  into  the  abyss.  La.  tin.  31, 
that  is,  would  not  remand  them  to  the  dark  and  dreary 
abode,  which  is  their  proper  habitation,  and  which  is 
always  represented  as  in  the  lowest  conceivable  depths. 
V 'tiling  is  thereby  determined  as  to  the  precise  lo- 


cality, excepting  that  to  our  apprehension  (whether  it 
may  be  so  in  reality  or  not)  it  must  be  thought  of  as  at 
the  farthest  |Kissible  remove  from  the  heaven  of  light 
and  glory —  therefore,  most  naturally  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth.  It  would  seem  to  l>e  some  relief  to  apostate 
spirits  to  l»c  allowed  to  leave  this 
lowest  hell — though  they  cannot 
thereby  escape  from  the  worse  hell 
of  their  own  bosom — and  to  prose- 
cute schemes  of  mischief  in  the  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  terrestrial  life  ami 
agency.  Within  certain  limits  this 
permission  is  granted  them,  not  on 
their  own  account,  but  in  subservi- 
ence to  the  purposes  of  God's  moral 
government  among  men.  And  when 
these  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
the  bars  of  their  eternal  prison-house 
shall  lie  finally  closed  upon  them,  and 
their  doom  in  it  rendered  only  more 
intensely  miserable  by  reason  of  the 
wickedness  they  had  practised  on 
earth,  iiv  1U;  Judee:Rc.  xx.  10. 

In  a  more  general  sense  the  term 
abyu  or  deep  is  used  of  the  state  of 
the  dead,  in  the  passage  paraphrased 
by  St.  Paul  from  Deuteronomy,  and 
npplicd  to  our  Lord's  (irofoundest 
humiliation — "  Who  shall  descend  in- 
to the  deep  (the  abyss! '  that  is,  to 
bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead,"  Ro.  x.  7.  In 
dying,  Christ's  bodily  |Mvrt  descended  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  his  soul  also  is  conceived  of  as 
going  downwards — cut  off  for  a  time  from  the  land  of 
the  living ;  although  in  reality  it  entered  into  a  state  of 
most  |.|.*nl  re]H>*e,  and  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  |»aradi*c. 
N«i  that  nothing  definitely  local  is  to  be  inferred  from  such 
language  as  to  the  abode  of  dejxarted  spirits.  {fitt  H  ADKK.l 
ACCAD,  one  of  five  cities  that  were  built  by  Nim- 
rod  in  the  land  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia,  0«.  x.  io.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  remarkable  pile  of  ancient  buildings, 


13)      Ako-  koof    <Ti«kw)  «  Kupliratt*  Kxpeilltirm 

known  by  the  name  of  Atrr-hxif,  and  situated  in  Sit- 
tacene,  altout  nine  miles  west  from  the  Tigris,  may  be 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  But  nothing  certain 
can  lie  ascertained  on  the  subject.  es]iecially  as  so  little 
is  known  of  the  original  place  itself. 
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ACCHO  [Heb.        proliably  tan-heated],  a  seaport    nothing  of  any  historical  interest  has  yet  been  found, 

.....                  *,        .  .,      ,  ,  .           ,    .  The  tombs  themselves  are  rude  and  untasteful ;  one  of 

within  the  territory  of  the  tnlie  of  Aither,  and  about  i  .         .       ,  lf   .    ....       .  ..  . 

.  „         .  these,  aluHit  half  way  tii»  Uie  hilL  and  directly  oppo- 

30  wiles"  to  the  south  of  'I  vre.    It  was  never  won  .    .  u,,               .            ..  - 

^  .j          w  slt<,       jHM)j  (|f  tv,],,^,^  Htan,|s,  according  to  tradition, 

from  the  hands  of  it*  original  occupant*,  Ju  l  n.  Its  in  ^  U)uUt  of  ^  Acel<ljMna  of  lScripturc.  Jerome 
earlier  name  with  Creek  and  Roman  writers  wi»  corineot*  it  with  the  same  spot,  in  his  Onomcuticon; 

but  ultimately  it  was  commoidy  known  under  that  of  am,  nearlva„  the  earlilT_  „  well  „  the  Uter  traveUer8) 
Ftekinais,  whieh  it  derived  from  Ptolemy,  the  first  n<)tioc  u  jn  ^  ,,e(kt.ri,,tioIll,  of  .1^^^,.  Maunde- 
Egyptian  king  of  that  name,  who  greatly  improved  and  ^  Sandys,  and  Maundrvll  each  sj>cak  of  it  as  used 
strengthened  it  (Strabo,  xvi.  877  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  93  ;  f(ir  purpos,;H  <lf  hlirial  in  t]lt.ir  tiav  We  ^i^t  onlv  oue 
Plin.  Xat.  Bilt.  v.  19;  1  Mac.  x.  50,  kc);  but  among  <lf  lhe  i„{„t  account*:  "It  is  a  long,  vaulted  building, 
Europeans  it  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Jean  |  0f  massive  masonry,  in  front  of  a  precipice  of  rock,  in 
d'Acre.  It  is  associated  with  no  im|wrtant  event  in  which  is  apparently  a  natural  cave.  The  interior  is 
Old  Testament  history,  and  in  the  New  is  only  men  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  twenty  feet,  thus  form- 
tioned  once,  when,  in  connection  with  the  journeying  jUg  an  immense  charnel  •  house.  At  each  end  is  an 
of  Paul,  it  is  said — "  We  came  to  Pteleuiais,  and  salu-  opening,  through  which  we  have  a  dim  view  of  the  in- 
ted  the  brethren,  and  ab<xle  with  them  one  day,"  Ac  tal  r.  terior ;  the  bottom  is  empty  and  dry,  with  a  few  half- 
It  acquired  its  Euroj>ean  name  from  having  lieen  as-  decayed  l»ones  scattered  over  it.  The  charnel-house  is 
signed  by  the  crusaders  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  by  first  "mentioned  by  Maundeville.  Tlie  bodies  of  the 
whom  it  was  held  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  but  dead  were  thrown  loosely  into  it;  and  the  soil  was  be- 
was  again  re  conquered  by  the  Mahometan  power  in  lieved  to  possess  the  remarkable  power  of  consuming 
1291.  With  the  native  population,  however,  it  has  al-  them  in  the  short  space  of  forty  eight  hours  (Sandys*, 
ways  gone  by  the  name  of  Akka,  and  is  therefore,  as  The  place  does  uot  appear  to  have  been  used  for  burial 
remarked  by  Mr.  Stanley,  "a  remarkable  instance  of  the  for  more  than  a  century,  though  some  travellers  affirm 
tenacity  with  whieh  a  Semitic  name  has  outlived  th»  they  have  seen  bodies  in  it  within  the  last  twenty 
foreign  appellation  imposed  upon  it.  Ptolernais — the  y«»ars." — (Murray's  J/and- book  fir  Syria  and  Pales- 
title  which  it  bore  for  the  many  centuries  of  Greek  and    tine,  by  Porter.) 

Roman  sway  -dropped  off  the  moment  that  sway  was  ACHA'LA,  in  the  classical  period  of  ancient  Greece, 
broken;  and  in  the  modern  name  of  Acre,  the  ancient  was  a  comparatively  small  province  in  the  north  west 
A  echo,  derived  from  the  heated  sandy  tract  on  which  of  the  Peloponnesus,  extending  along  the  Corinthian 
the  town  was  built,  reasserted  its  rights"  {Sinai  and  ,  Gulf  for  about  05  English  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
Palatine,  p.  284).  The  harbour  of  Accho  is  shallow,  from  12  to  20.  Hut  as  used  in  New  Testament  scrip- 
and  can  only  accommodate  vessels  of  comparatively  ture,  the  name  includes  a  great  dead  more  j  it  eompre- 
small  burden  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  renders  the  place  of  bends  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  greater 
considerable  importance,  as  there  is  no  haven  nearly  so  part  of  Greece  proper,  with  the  adjacent  islands;  so 
good  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  was  hence  that  the  "  regions  of  Achaia"  in  St.  Paul,  ICo  xl  in, 
designated  by  Napoleon  the  key  of  Palestine,  and  in  arc  very  much  the  same  with  the  regions  of  classical 
his  ambitious  designs  upon  Egypt  and  the  East  he  made  Greece.  This  change  was  introduced  after  the  con - 
a  vigorous  attack  with  the  view  of  getting  possession  of  quest  of  that  country  by  the  Romans— not  immediately, 
it.  Hut  it  made  so  gallant  a  resistance  under  the  able  however,  but  after  various  temporary  arrangements  had 
command  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  that  the  French  were  ol>-    nin  their  course.    Shortly  before  the  gospel  era,  the 

whole  of  Greece  was  divided  by  Augustus  into  three 
provinces,  the  most  southerly  of  which  was  called 
Achaia,  comprehending,  as  already  stated,  nearly  all 
that  was  wont  to  be  understood  under  the  general  name 
of  Greece:  while  to  the  north  lay,  first  Macedonia,  and 
then  Epirus.  The  boundaries  between  the  three  pro- 
vinces are  nowhere  exactly  defined.  Achaia,  in  the 
large  sense  now  mentioned,  was  at  first  constituted  a 
senatorial  province,  and  was  accordingly  governed  by 


liged  to  desist.  It  has  since  Issen  the  subject  of  several 
sieges,  and  has  suffered  much  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
war.  So  late  as  1840,  it  was  bonibanltMl  by  Admiral 
Stopford,  in  connection  with  the  operations  whieh  were 
then  carried  on  for  restoring  Syria  to  the  Porte.  The 
trade,  however,  for  Syria  is  now  chiefly  connected 
with  Beyrout,  and  Acre  has  become  relatively  of  much 
leas  importance.  The  existing  population  is  reckoned 
about  12,000,  of  which  one  third  are  Turks.  The 


jH-riod  of  its  peculiar  glory  was  that  of  the  thirteenth    proconsuls.    Hut  Tiberius  changed  it  into  an  imjierial 


century,  when,  for  a  time,  it  formed  the  great  strong 
hold  of  the  crusaders  ((Jibbon's  Huton/,  ch.  lix.) 

ACCURSED.    See  Anathema. 

ACELDAMA,  properly  Hakal-dema  [KC-T-*-pr, 

Held  of  blood],  the  name  given  to  the  plot  of  ground 
which  was  purchased  with  the  reward  of  Judas'  treach- 
ery, Act  1»  Its  position  is  no  further  described,  than 
that  it  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  "  Potter's  Field." 
This  undoubtedly  identifies  it  with  the  valley  of  Hili- 
nom ;  for  what  was  called  emphatically  the  Potter's 
Field  was,  from  ancient  times,  associated  with  that  val 
lev.  Jo  x!x.  The  portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  which 
forms  the  southern  declivity  from  Mount  Zion,  was 


province,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  government 
came  to  l>e  administered  by  propra-tors  (Tacit.  A  n.  i. 
70  >  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  it  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  senate,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  pro- 
consul down  even  to  the  time  of  Justinian  (Suet.  Claud. 
c.  25).  The  events  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
occurred,  some  of  them  Iwfore,  and  some  of  them  after 
this  latter  change ;  and  nothing  bnt  the  most  minute 
faithfulness  and  accuracy  could  have  prevented  the 
sacred  historian  from  falling  into  error  in  the  use  of 
the  terms.  It  was  for  a  time  supposed,  even  by  some 
able  commentators,  that  an  error  had  been  committed 
at  ch.  xviii.  12.  where  Callio  is  represented  as  the  pro- 
consul of  Achaia,  and  alterations  of  the  text  were  sug- 


very  anciently  used  as  a  burying-plaec,  and  is  studded  gested  to  put  the  matter  right.  Hut  more  careful  in- 
with  toml«.  chit  fly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  but  in  which    quiry  fully  justified  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  which 
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is  the  more  ranarkalile,  as  it  was  only  five  or  six  years 
previous  to  the  transactions  recorded  in  Acta  xviii.  that 
the  province  of  Achaia  had  beeu  restored  to  the  senate. 

ACHA'ICUS,  the  name  of  a  believer  in  the  region 
of  Achaia.  aud  a  delegate  to  the  apostle  Paul  from  the 
church  of  Corinth,  l  Co.  xvi.  it.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  him. 

A'CH AN,  also  written  Ach ar,  i  cb.  u.  :.  which  nnn 
troubling  or  dutut  bing;  and  the  probability  is,  that  this 
slight  change  in  the  name  was  introduced  for  the  pur 
pose  of  rendering  it  significant  of  tlie  character  and 
history  of  the  unfortunate  individual  it  refers  to.  Ach 
au  was  the  »on  of  Carmi,  of  the  trilw  of  Judah,  and 
at  the  taking  of  .Jericho  wu  ffiiilty  of  a  tres]»uss,  in 
what  is  called  "  the  accursed  thing,"  Ju»  ril.  I ;  that  is, 
he  secret**!  for  his  own  personal  a<lvautage  a  portion 
of  the  spoil  of  tlie  place  (viz.  a  Babylonish  garment, 
200  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold),  which  had 
been  all  put  under  the  divine  ban,  and  solemnly  devoted 
to  the  Lord.  This  l>an  liad  been  put  upm  the  jieople 
and  possessions  of  Canaan  generally,  but  in  a  more  s]K»- 
cial  and  emphatic  manner  it  was  laid  on  Jericho,  as 
the  first-fruits  of  the  land,  to  show,  as  Hengstonls-rg 
justly  states  iVhrUtol.  Mai.  iv.  ti>,  "that  tlie  former 
possessors  of  the  land  were  not  exterminated  by  human 
caprice,  but  by  the  vengeance  of  God  ;  that  their  land 
and  their  (,'oods  were  not  bestowed  upon  the  Israelites 
as  spoil,  but  as  a  fief  which  He  had  reclaimed,  and 
which  He  could  now  Ustow  upon  another  vassal,  to  see 
whether  he  would  faithfully  render  the  service  he  was 
called  to  yield."  The  sin  of  Aehan,  therefore,  was  of  a 
very  heinous  description;  it  was  a  virtual  infraction  of 
the  terms  on  which  Canaan  was  granted  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  turned  to  a  selfish  account  what  should 
have  beta  associated  with  the  most  sacred  obligations. 
It  carried  also  the  spirit  of  idolatry  in  its  bosom,  and 
implied  that,  us  the  deed  was  done  in  secrecy,  the  Cod 
of  Israel  could  neither  see  nor  regard.    Such  a  spirit, 

mannWiing  itself  at  iuch  a  time,  required  to  be  met 

with  the  most  severe  rebuke,  as  pregnant  i.sln.uld  it 
prevail*  with  mischief  to  the  whole  community  of  Israel, 
an<l  subversive  of  the  design  for  which  they  were  to  lie 
settled  in  Canaan.  Accordingly,  a  repulse  was  ap- 
pointed, under  Providence,  to  U:  sustained  at  Ai,  to 
bring  out  in  a  palpable  form  the  fact  that  then-  was 
something  essentially  wrong  with  the  people  ;  and  wh<  n 
this  bail  pruducctl  its  due  impression,  and  a  general 
terror  was  spread  among  them,  they  were  directed  to 
the  sin  of  Aehan  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  evil.  The 
actual  discovery  of  the  offender  was  obtained  by  casting 
the  lot,  who  then  made  full  confession  of  his  guilt,  ami 
wits  presently  afterwards,  with  all  his  family,  and  even 
bis  cattle,  stoned  to  death  and  burned  to  ashes  by  the 
assembled  congregation  of  Israel. 

Tlie  melancholy  history  of  Aehan  gives  rise  to  two 
questions:-  1.  Why  should  the  sin  of  Aehan  have  been 
imputed  to  the  congregation  at  large,  so  that,  on  its 
account,  the  whole  should  have  suffered  a  defeat?  It 
were  wrong,  certainly,  to  hold  this  a  case  of  imputation 
in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  -in  such  a  sense  as 
Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  his  jsmtcritv,  or  tlie  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  to  his  people.  The  connection  in  this 
case  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things.  Im;  nearly  so 
close.  But  tho  divine  procedure  clearly  showed  that 
there  was  a  connection,  and  one  that  could  not  exist 
without  a  certain  participation  in  the  guilt,  and  a  con- 
sequent liability  to  the  punishment.     It  was  an  essen- 


tial part  of  God's  policy  toward  Israel,  to  treat  them  as 
one  compact  body — a  regularly  organized  whole  —to 
whose  common  welfare  or  adversity  each  individual 
contributed,  anil  in  which  also  he,  more  or  less,  shared  : 
individuals  could  not  ex]>cct  to  attain  to  blessing  apart 
from  the  whole,  nor  the  whole  aj>art  from  the  faith  and 
integrity  of  individuals.  To  impress  this  upon  them 
froiu  the  first,  as  a  matter  of  vital  moment,  terrible 
things  in  righteousness  were  done,  and  among  these  the 
disaster  arising  out  of  the  sin  of  Aehan.  Tlie  js-ople 
were  made  to  feel,  that  the  infection  of  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  body  was  fraught  with  jsril  to  the  whole, 
and  doubtless  also  more  thoughtful  minds  were  smitten 
with  the  conviction  tliat,  though  but  one  man  had 
committed  the  particular  sin  condemned,  the  tendency 
to  fall  in  the  same  direction  was  far  from  King  confined 
to  him.  2.  Tlie  other  question  connected  with  the  case 
of  Aehan  lias  respect  to  the  severity  of  the  judgment 
not  only  tint  culprit  himself,  but  his  entire  family,  and 
every  living  creature  in  his  possession,  being  doomed  to 
suffer  with  him  the  same  terrible  penalty.  The  ground 
of  this  undoubtedly  was  the  same  with  that  which  in- 
volved the  people  generally  in  Aehau's  guilt — the  close 
communal  interest  which  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
lietwecn  one  pirtion  of  the  covenant  jieople  and  another. 
Standing  under  one  covenant- bond,  each  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  rcs|Kjnsible  for  another's  behaviour  ;  and  th>' 
moral  interconnection  necessarily  assumed  its  strictest 
form  in  the  family  circle.  It  was  not,  indeed,  an  un- 
varying and  inseparable  connection  ;  parents,  according 
to  the  express  enactment*)  of  Moses,  lie  x»iv  is,  were  not 
to  Isj  put  to  death  for  their  children,  nor  children  for 
their  parent*.  But  the  bond  was  still  a  very  close  one , 
ami  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  heart  to  imbibe 
evil,  it  could  but  rarely  happen  in  Israel,  that  when 
the  parent  turned  aside  to  iniquity,  the  metnl>ers  of 
his  household  should  lie  found  free  from  the  contamina- 
tion. The  rather  so,  as  then,  greatly  more  than  now. 
the  family  was  de|H.ndeut  upon  the  oral  teaching  and 
living  example  of  its  head  for  the  character  it  assumed. 
If,  therefore,  it  might  Ik.-  too  much  to  affirm,  in  regard 
to  the  case  l«eforo  us,  that  every  member  of  Aehau's 
family  participated  in  his  transgression,  and  hence 
shared  in  his  condemnation,  we  may,  at  least,  say  that 
the  spirit  of  Aehan  was  but  too  probably  characteristic 
of  them  all ;  and  that,  for  a  warning  to  all  future'  genera- 
tions of  the  inevitable  ruin  sure  to  overtake  families,  if 
sin  should  LT>'t  jMwscssion  of  tho*?  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  them,  the  entire  household  and  property  of  Aehan 
were  surrendered  to  destruction.  Thus,  in  both  the  re- 
sp-ets  adverted  to.  the  divine  procedure  is  capable  of  a 
juTfeet  justification  ;  and  the  severity  of  righteousness 
displayed  in  it  was  fitted  to  exert  a  most  salutary  and 
wholesome  influence  upm  the  families  of  Israel. 

A'CHISH,  the  impirt  of  which  is  uncertain,  occurs 
as  the  name  of  a  kini;  of  liath,  at  whoso  court  l>avid 
twice  sought  and  found  protection,  1  So,  xxi  HMJ;  xxrtl.  2; 
aud  probably  also  of  another  king  of  Gath,  to  whom,  at 
a  considerably  later  ]«eriod,  the  servants  of  Shimei  fled, 
IKLU.Stt.  The  reception  given  by  the  former  to  David 
w  ill  l«c  noticed  in  the  account  of  David's  life. 

ACH'METHA.  the  ancient  and  scriptural  name  of 
Kclatana,  the  metropolis  of  Media.  It  occurs,  how- 
ever, only  once,  Ext.  H  %,  where  we  are  told,  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  was 
found  '"at  Aehuietha,  in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Modes."    In  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus, 
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Ecbatana  is  the  lume  wed.  That  it  was  a  strongly 
fortified  place  is  evident  from  many  notices  in  ancient 
history ;  such  ax,  that,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Arls-la,  Darius  fled  thither,  a*  to  a  place  of  coni]>ara- 
tive  safety  (Anion,  Anab.  iii.  19);  that  Alexander  trans- 
ported to  it  tin'  plunder  Ik-  had  taken  at  Babylon  and 
Susa,  kc  The  building  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
probably  formed  the  most  im|>ortant  part  of  the  fortili- 
cation*,  is  asci-ils-d,  at  the  commencement  of  the  apo- 
cryphal book  Judith,  to  Arphaxad.  liut  who  this  king 
Arphaxad  might  be  in  quite  uncertain;  anil  Herodotus 
makes  Dejocca  the  chief  founder  of  the  city.  as  a  place 
of  note  and  security,  and  represents  it  as  having  Wn 
surrounded  by  seven  concentric  walls,  each  inner  one 
rising  with  its  battlements  aliove  the  one  immediately 
before  it  (b.  i.  ".S).  But  this  is  only  to  lie  taken  as  a 
matter  of  re|iort — by  some  it  is  even  held  to  be  entirely 
fabulous;  and  certainly  it  does  not  square  well  with 
the  account  of  Polybius.  who  states  that  the  city  had 
no  walls  around  it,  but  possessed  a  citadel  of  enormous 
strength.  It  is  unncco— arv  here  to  enter  into  any  fur 
ther  details  on  the  subject,  as  nothing  depends  on  it  for 
the  illustration  of  Scripture.  The  common  tradition 
identifies  the  modern  Hamadan  with  the  ancient  Ecba- 
tana, which  stands  on  the  slope*  nf  the  Klwand.  the  an 
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cicnt  Orontes.  in  the  province  of  Irak  It  is  in  a  tine 
elevated  position,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief 
summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  from  the  <lays 
of  Harms  to  those  of  (ihetigis  Khan.  The  ruins  show, 
besides  the  so-colled  palace  of  Darius  seen  in  the  view,  | 
the  tombs  of  Esther  and  Mnrdecai,  and  of  the  philoso- 
pher Avicenna.  The  present  population  is  said  to 
numlier  from  tO.fWO  to  l.r».(">". 

A'CHOR  [troubling],  a  valley  near  Jericho,  so  name*) 
from  having  Isjen  the  scene  of  Achan's  punishment, 
Jos.  Til.  u-M.  It  never  occurs  again  in  the  history,  but  i 
is  employed  as  an  image  by  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  j 
Hosea,  when  depicting  the  letter  days  in  pros]>cct  f"r 
the  |ieople  of  God,  which  should,  as  it  were,  reverse  the 
evil  that  had  taken  place  in  the  past,  and  tunt  it  into 
experiences  of  blessing,  la.lst.nh  "The  valley  of  Achor 
slioll  l>u  a  place  for  the  herds  to  lie  down  in  " — a  place 
of  jM-aceful  rest,  instead  of.  its  in  the  days  of  old,  a 


scene  of  disquietude  and  sorrow  ;  n»  il  li,  "  I  will  give 
her  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope"  in  other 
words,  I  will  bring  to  an  end  the  tribulations  arising 
out  of  sin,  and  substitute  in  their  room  the  joyful  anti- 
cipations of  uninterrupted  life  and  blessing. 

ACH'SAH  [an  anUel],  a  daughter  of  Caleb.  In 
conformity  with  customs  not  unusual  in  ancient  time*, 
-he  was  promised  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  the  man 
who  should  take  the  city  of  Kirjath-w-phir,  or  Debit*. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  by  Othniel.  the  nephew  of 
Caleb,  who  accordingly  received  Achsah  for  his  wife, 

Jos.  XT.  IS,  IT;  Ju  l  12.13. 

ACH'SAPH  [enchantment],  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Jot.  xLl;  xlx.  Xu;  supposed  by  some  to  lie  the 
same  as  A  echo,  and  by  others  as  Achzib.  The  latter 
supposition  is  certainly  improbable,  as  Achzib  is  also 
mentioned  in  Jos.  xix.  •>'.'. 

ACH  ZIB  [decrjtlive,  lying],  the  name  of  two  towns, 
of  which  very  little  is  known.     1.  A  place  situated 
in  the  tril*  of  Judah,  the  precise  locality  of  which  is 
nowhere  defined.  Jo*  x»  44     2.  Another,  and  appar- 
ently more  considerable  place,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  about  10  miles  to  the  north  of 
Acre.    The  Israelites  were  at  first  unable  to  drive- 
out  the  Philistines  from  it,  Ju_t.  si,  and  nothing  is  after- 
wards mentioned  of  it  in  par- 
ticular. It  still  survives  under 
the  name  of  Dsm. 

ACRE  or  Land,  as  used  in 
Scripture,  is  a  less  exact  term 
than  an  English  reader  might 
suppose.  It  is pro]s.-rly  a yukr, 
namely,  such  a  quantity  as  a 
yoke  of  oxen  might  plough  in 
a  day — perhaps  from  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  imj*  rial 
acre,  I  S»  xIt.  It;  U  t,  10,*c. 

ACTS  OF  TJIK  Al'OSTLKS*, 

the  name  commonly  uwsl  t.i 
designate  the  fifth  book  in  the 
New  Testament  scriptures. 
It  obtained  this  title  at  a  very 
early  period,  though  sometimes 
the  epithet  holy  was  prefixed 
to  apottlcs,  and  sometimes  also 
it  was  reckoned  among  the 
gn#]K-la,  and  called  the  Uo*[kI 
•J  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  G(*- 
pel  of  the  Itesurrcction.  The 
common  designation,  however,  has  always  been  that 
which  is  still  in  use;  and  the  early  and  all  but  unanimous 
tradition  of  the  church  assigns  its  human  composition  to 
the  pen  of  the  evangelist  Luke.  This  tradition  is  sup- 
ported by  various  grounds  of  an  internal  kind.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  preface  it  purjsirts  to  have  been  w  ritten  by 
the  same  person  who  composed  the  third  gospel  and  for 
the  more  immediate  Is  nefit  of  the  same  individual  (Theo- 
philus);and  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  antiquity 
that  i. "-pel  is  attrilmtcd  to  St.  Luke.  2.  There  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  style  of  this  Isxik  and  of  the 
third  (iospcL  such  as  might  naturally  be  looked  for  in 
the  writing- -d  thi  -.inn  author:  ;he  dialect,  like  that  of 
the  Gospel,  is  in  general  less  Hebraistic  than  that  used 
by  the  other  evangelists,  and  it  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  won  is  and  phrases  which  are  rarely,  often 
never,  found  in  any  other  books  of  New  Testament 
scripture,  except  the  Gospel  of  Luke.    As  many  as 
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fifty  of  these  have  been  pointed  out — (see,  for  example,  if  what  we  had  chiefly  to  look  for  litre  were  a  historical 
Davidson's  Introd.  §  1.)  15.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  account  of  the  lit  e  and  labours  of  our  Ixrds  ape>stles 
narrative,  from  ch.  xvi.  10,  onwards,  the  writer  uaually  after  he  had  left  them  I  Were  that  all,  every  one  must 
includes  himself  in  the  party  of  Paul,  and  sjwaks  an  one  lie  struck  with  the  extremely  defective  nature  of  the 
who  had  heen  an  eye  witness  of  many  of  the  transac-  work,  and  must  also  feel  that  in  its  object  it  occupies  a 
tions  which  took  place;  so,  in  particular,  lie  writes  at  much  lower  tNMition  than  the  dispel  of  which  it  pur- 
ch.  xx.  5 ;  xxi.  1  ;  xxvii.;  xxviii.  Now,  we  know  of  no  porta  to  I*.-  the  continuation.  Hut  by  the  sacred  hieto- 
other  person  who  was  on  (such  a  footing  of  intimacy  rian  himself,  the  two  are  most  closely  counect*xl  to- 
and  companionship  with  St.  Paul,  of  whom  this  can  be  gcther :  "The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  O  Theo- 
properly  understood,  but  the  evangelist  Luke.  We  pliilus,  of  all  Uiat  Jesus  l»egan  both  to  do  and  teach  :"— 
cannot,  with  some  in  later  times,  understand  it  of  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  hia  mfflHltffriri  agency  thai 
Timothy;  for  at  ch.  xx.  4,  5,  Timothy  is  mentioned  the  historical  account  in  the  Gospel  had  embraced, 
among  others  who  accompanied  Paul  into  Asia,  and  though  it  reached  from  his  birth  to  his  resurrection  ; 
who.  it  is  said.  "  going  before  tarried  fur  tu  at  Troas,"  and  now — such  is  the  fair  inference  from  the  words 
implying  that  the  historian  was  a  different  person  from  taken  in  connection  with  what  follows  (and  the  position 
any  of  those  specified.  Nor  can  we,  with  others,  sup-  of  the  verb,  ^pfaro,  befON  .Jesus,  in  the  original,  makes 
pose  Silas  to  have  bean  the  person  so  identifying  him-  the  inference  still  more  obviously  natural  than  in  the 
self  with  the  a|s><itle;  for  Silas  is  once  and  again  spoken  translation — note,  in  this  second  account  we  proceed  to 
of  in  the  third  person,  and  in  ch.  xv.  22,  when  first  exhibit  the  continued  operation  of  that  agency,  and  the 
mentioned,  he  is  spoken  of  in  a  way  the  writer  could  results  it  accomplished  among  men.  Jesus  still  is  the 
never  have  done  of  himself,  as  a  "chief  man  among  great  subject  of  the  evangelist's  delineations — the  real 
the  brethren."  Then,  though  Luke  is  not  mentioned  spring  of  the  movements  he  describes ;  only  Jesus  with- 
by  name  in  the  history,  yet  we  know  from  the  sdlusions  |  drawn  within  the  veil,  and  from  the  sanctuary  above 
in  the  later  epistles  of  Paul,  that  he  was  a  I  HMD  friend    opeathlg  by  the  grace  of  his  Spirit  u]sin  the  soul*  of 

men,  and  actually  setting  up  the  kingdom,  which  it  was 
the  purpose  of  his  mission  to  establish  in  the  world. 
Hence,  as  justly  stated  by  llaumgarten,  who,  in  his 
work  on  the  Act*,  has  the  merit  of  awakening  atten- 
tion to  this  higher  aim  of  the  Iss.k,  Jesus,  as  the  already 
exalted  king  of  Zion,  ap]*;ars,  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
as  the  rnler  anil  judge  of  supreme  resort ;  the  apostles 
an?  but  his  representatives  and  instruments  of  working. 
His  He  who  appoints  the  twelfth  witness,  that  takes 
the  place  of  the  fallen  apostle,  ch  L  21;  He  who,  liaving  re- 
ceived the  promise  from  the  Father,  sends  down  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  power,  ch  u  33  •  lie,  who  comes  near  to 
turn  the  people  from  their  iniquities  and  add  them  to 
the  memis-rship  of  his  church,  ch.it,  4* ;  ULJt]  He  who 
works  miracles  from  time  to  time  by  the  hand  of  the 
apostles ;  who  sends  Peter  to  open  the  door  of  faith  to 
the  LJentiles  ;  who  instructs  Philip  to  go  and  meet  the 
Ethiopian  ;  who  arrests  Saul  in  his  career  of  |>ersecution 
and  makes  him  a  chosen  vessel  to  the  Oentilcs  ;  in  short, 
who  continually  apivars  presiding  over  the  nffuirw  of  his 
church,  directing  his  servants  in  their  course,  protecting 
them  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  in  the  midst 
of  much  that  was  adverse,  still  giving  effect  to  their 
ministrations,  and  causing  the  truth  of  the  gosjsd  to 
grow  and  Isjar  fruit.  We  have  therefore  in  this  Isiok, 
not  merely  a  narrative  of  facts,  which  fell  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  church,  in  connection  more 
,  ch|N  cially  with  the  apostolic  agency  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
of  tliem  from  those  who  were  ey e-  witness*-*  and  min-  but  we  have,  first  of  all  and  in  all,  the  ever  present  con- 
isters  of  the  word,"  l.n.1. 2,3.  While  in  all  things  guided  trolling  administrative  agency  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
l«y  the  supernatural  direction  of  God,  he  could  not,  on  himself,  shedding  forth  the  powers  of  his  risen  life,  and 
that  account,  l*i  the  less,  but  would  rather  lie  the  more  giving  shape  and  form  to  his  spiritual  and  everlasting 
careful,  to  make  use  of  the  most  authentic  means  within  kingdom.  If  this  leading  idea  is  kept  in  view,  it  will 
his  reach  for  knowing  precisely  all  that  he  undertook  present  the  Us.k  of  Acts  to  the  mind  as  in  scope  and 
to  relate  of  the  first  planting  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  ,  aim  perfectly  akin  t<>  the  Cospels,  and  will  also  supply 
Of  this  wo  shall  lie  the  more  satisfied,  when  we  re-    a  connecting  thread  to  bind  together  into  a  consistent 


and  clone  companion  of  the  apostle ;  in  Philc.  24  he  is 
named  as  one  of  his  "  fellow- labourers,"  in  Col.  iv.  1-1 
as  "the  beloved  physician,"  and  in  2  Ti,  iv.  11  as  the 
one  faithful  friend  who  abode  with  him  to  the  last, 
when  so  many  forsook  him.  So  that  not  only  had 
Luke  gone  with  the  apostle  into  Italy,  but  he  continued 
to  hold  with  him  there  n  ]>eculiarly  close  and  endearing 
relationship :  and  the  whole  of  the  incidental  notices 
concerning  him.  and  the  relation  he  held  U>  the  apostle, 
conspire  with  the  tradition  in  pointing  to  him  as  the 
companion  who  wrote,  who  alone,  so  far  as  we  know, 
could  have  written,  such  an  account  of  the  life  ami 
labours  of  Paul  as  is  found  in  this  book. 

As  to  the  sources  from  which  St.  Luke  drew  his  in- 
formation, and  respecting  which  Oennan  critics  have 
been  wont  to  discourse  at  great  length,  though  to  little 
purjiose,  there  is  no  need  t«  go  into  any  particular  in- 
quiry. For  the  latter  half  of  the  lss»k.  the  man,  who 
was  the  lsisom  friend  of  the  apostle  to  whom  it  all  re- 
lates, and  himself  also  the  almost  constant  eye-witness 
of  the  transactions  dcscril*d,  had  no  <>eeasion  to  go  in 
quest  of  original  sources;  he  had  these  beside  him.  at 
first  hand.  And  as  regards  the  historical  details  given, 
and  the  discourses  recorded  in  the  earlier  part,  there 
cm  l>e  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  took  sulwtantially 
the  same  course  with  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  that 
he  did  in  narrating  the  events  of  our  Saviour's  life— 
namely,  sought  and  obtained  "a  jR-rfect  understanding 


fleet  upon  the  high  design  with  which  he  wrote  this 
sequel  to  his  gosj«el  history.  A  somewhat  partial  and 
superficial  view  lias  very  commonly  been  taken  of  the 
lsx>k.  The  very  name  given  to  it—  *'  Acts  of  the  A]«>s- 
tles"  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  undue  regard  that  has  been 
had  t«i  the  merely  external  as[«ct  of  its  contents,  anil  has 


whole  the  apparently  isolated  and  somewhat  occasional 
notices  it  contains.  Nor,  if  contemplated  in  the  light 
now  suggefUd,  will  it  appear  accidental,  that  the  his- 
tory should  terminate  with  Paul's  work  at  Home,  as  it 
commences  with  the  work  of  the  twelve  in  Jerusalem  ; 
for  the  commission  of  Christ  to  his  amlkassadors  was. 


also  nerved  to  perpetuate  the  tendency  so  to  view  it.  as    that  they  should  preach  the  gospt  1  among  all  nations, 
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beginning  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  Rome,  the  centre  ami 
capital  of  the  heathen  world,  the  different  nations  might 
Ik;  said  to  have  th  'ir  representation.  Tin-  truth  of  the 
gWfWlt  when  once  fairly  plants!  there,  uiight  well  he 
n  gardod  as  in  the  act  of  taking  \«>*s,  »siou  of  the  world. 
It  is  prolwble,  however,  that  other  and  more  |>er»oiuil 
reasons  conspired  to  induce  the  evangelist  to  eonelude 
hii«  narrative  when  it  reached  the  |wriod  of  PaulV  im- 
prisonment at  Rome.  That  period  formed  a  sort  of 
terminating  point,  as  well  as  a  long  pause  in  the  ajs.stle's 
labours:  and  we  can  easily  supjxise  that  with  the  mate 
rials  collected  of  the  past,  and  amid  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future,  the  evangelist  might  deem  it  pro]>er  Ui  bring 
his  account  to  a  close. 

When  we  turn  from  the  great  d«  .-ign  and  object  of 
the  Itook,  to  think  of  the  precise  period  and  order  of  it* 
particular  parts,  many  difficulties  present  themselves. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  but  an  approximation  that  can 
lie  attained  ;  and  commentators  differ  considerably  in 
rwpect  to  the  dates  they  assign  to  specific  facts.  Since 
the  careful  investigations  of  Wiesler.  however  (Chrono- 
I'Mjie  dm  Ajiosiolischen  Zeitalt<rs),  there-  has  lieen  more 
of  general  agreement  as  to  the  leading  points.  Taking 
the  vulgar  era  of  our  I»rd's  birth  us  three  or  four  years 
later  tlian  it  should  have  lieen,  we  may  say  the  history 
of  the  Acts  reaches  from  A.D,  30  to  A.l).  03.  The  |ier- 
secution  connectc<l  with  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
may  be  assigned  to  the  year  'M  or  37  :  the  council  at 
Jerusalem  to  decide  respecting  circumcision  prolwbly 
took  place  als>ut  the  year  50.  Iiefore  which  Paul's  first 
missionary  tour  had  lieen  accomplished,  and  shortly  after 
which  his  second  tour  commenced.  It  was  during  the 
year  60  that  Felix  was  superseded  by  Festus,  at  which 
time  Paul  was.  and  had  for  two  years  already  lieen  in 
lionds.  In  the  following  year  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
continued,  with  the  degree  of  liberty  granted  him,  to 
preach  the  gospel  there  for  two  years  more :  so  that 
about  the  year  03  the  sacred  lustorian  concluded  his 
narrative,  and  most  probably  about  the  same  period 
gave  it  forth  to  the  World. 

The  events  comprised  within  the  thirty-three  years 
over  which  the  history  stretches,  may  not  unnaturally 
be  ranged  under  throe  great  divisions.  Paley,  in  his 
Evidences,  ch.  ix..  has  adopted  this  division  (coupling 
it,  however,  with  quite  improbable  dates),  and  since  his 
time  it  has  Wen  very  commonly  recognize!.  The./rrW 
period  embraces  the  strictly  Jewish  ape  of  the  New 
Testament  church  the  period  during  which  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  was  confined  to  the  circumcision,  and 
the  converts  to  the  faith  consisted  only  of  believing 
Jews.  This  stage  reaches  to  the  death  of  Stephen, 
ch  »ii ,  and  probably  occupied  the  first  six  or  seven  years 
of  the  Church's  history.  The  second  stage  -already 
prcjiared  for  by  the  nature  of  Stephen's  preaching  — 
liegan  with  the  persecution  which  ensued  on  his  death, 
and  which  dispersed  many  of  the  disciples  through  Sa- 
maria and  Galilee,  and,  in  the  case  of  some,  as  far  as 
Antioch.  Cyprus,  and  I'hcnice,  Wherever  they  went, 
we  are  told,  "they  preached  the  word."  and  with  a 
success  which  far  exceeded  their  expectations  :  but  it 
was  still  only  to  the  Jews,  ch  xl  is,  at  least  to  none  but 
the  circumcised  :  for  the  Samaritans  also  shared  in  the 
benefit,  though  they  held  only  a  sort  of  intermediate 
position  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  portions  of  the 
world.  Hut  in  this  case  they  were  reckoned  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  Jewish,  since  they  practised 
circumcision,  and  so  came  within  reach  of  the  gospel 


call,  as  then  understood.  At  the  close  of  this  period 
there  were  churches  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  also  in 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  Cirsarea.  Antioch.  and  still  more 
distant  regions,  ch  \%  si;  x\  i-o.si  Another  ami  third  era 
commences  with  the  conversion  of  Paul,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  family  of  ( 'orneliu*  into  the  l*.som  of  the 
(  hurclt,  which  were  probably  not  far  asunder,  though 
we  may  suppose  the  conversion  of  Paul  to  have  been 
somewhat  earlier.  The  great  advance  now  made  was 
the  opening  of  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  simply 
<i.t  (.entiles:  that  is.  without  having  submitted  to  cir- 
cumcision and  passed  through  the  Jewish  yoke.  The 
apostles  knew  from  the  first  our  Lord's  intention  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentile  portion 
of  mankind ;  the  original  commission  given  to  them 
I >e fore  he  left  the  world  was  to  make  disciples  of  all 
rations,  nay,  to  preach  the  gospel  la  rrtry  creature. 
Hut  the  idea  seems  still  to  have  hung  ujion  their  minds, 
that  to  receive  the  Christian  faith  the  Gentiles  must 
first  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Judaism.  Now,  however, 
by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  family  of  Cornelius, 
while  still  uncircumciscd,  and  by  the  calling  of  one  who 
was  to  lie  sent  as  an  apostle  esjiecially  to  the  uncircum- 
ciscd  (ientiles,  the  bonds  were  in  a  maimer  burst,  and 
the  Church  entered  on  her  course  of  expansive  develop- 
ment and  world- wide  diffusion.  With  the  exception 
of  the  circumstances  growing  out  of  this  important 
event  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  few  other  occurrences  about 
the  same  period,  the  remaining  |iortions  of  the  Acts  an1 
taken  up  in  tracing  the  progress  of  this  last  phase  of 
things,  as  connected  with  the  life  and  labour*  of  him 
who  was  more  cs|iecially  charged  with  ite  accomplish- 


Pcsidc  the  lienefit  yielded  by  the  book  of  Acts  from 
the  account  preserved  in  it  of  these  successive  stages  in 
the  early  history  and  planting  of  the  Christian  church, 
it  contains  materials,  more  particularly  in  its  later  por- 
tion, of  immense  value  for  establishing  the  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  It 
has  been  by  means  of  a  minute  and  careful  eomiiarison 
of  the  accounts  in  these  with  the  allusions  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  that  a  most  convincing,  and,  we  may  say,  an 
irrefragable  argument  has  Is-en  formed  in  proof  of  the 
historical  verity  of  both.  It  is  to  Paley  that  the  honour 
is  due  of  exhibiting  this  proof,  and  establishing  the 
argument  grounded  on  it  in  a  manner  which  leaves  little 
to  be  supplied  ;  and  his  Hor<r  Paulina-  will  ever  remain 
a  monument  of  his  fine  discrimination,  practical  saga- 
city, and  solid  judgment.  If  the  original  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been  more  studied  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  spirit  and  principles  of  this  work,  many  a 
vain  and  groundless  theory  would  have  been  checked 
in  the  bud. 

The  more  special  helps  for  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  book  of  Acts  are,  beside  the  general  com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  the  work  of  Paum- 
garten  already  referred  to.  now  translated,  and  forming 
part  of  Clark's  Foreign  Library—  a  work  in  some  parts 
fanciful,  in  others  prolix  and  involved,  but  abounding 
w  ith  profound  thoughts,  and  pervaded  by  an  elevated 
spirit:  Piseoe  on  the  History  of  the  Acts  confirmed 
from  other  authors ;  Ncauder's  History  of  the  Planting 
of  the  Christian  Church  l»j  the  AjxutUt  (forming  part 
of  Clark's  Biblical  Cabinet*;  The  Life  ami  Litters  of 
the.  Apostle  Paul,  by  Conybcare  and  Uowson  ;  Wicsl.  r's 
ChroneJot/ie  •  Hackctt's  Esryctieal  Commentary;  Alex- 
ander's Commentary,  fee. 
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AT)AH  [ornament,  ramelinsMi]  occurs  as  the  in 
of  one  of  the  wives  of  Lantech,  nc  ir,  i«;  ami  also  otic 
of  the  wives  of  Esau,  Oo  urt  4  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  originally  called  Judith.  u«  mri  M  .  hut.  in 
accordance  with  a  practice  .|iiite  common  in  the  East, 
with  a  change  of  state  tliere  wan  assumed  a  change  of 
name. 

ADAM  [to  be  reti.  or.  as  some  put  it,  mrlhrtd. 

ruddy],  the  name  given  to  our  fin<t  parent,  and  from 

hiui  the  common  designation  in  Hebrew  of  mankind  at 

large.    It  scents  at  first  thought  somewhat  strange. 

that  the  head  of  the  human  family  should  liave  Motived 

his  distinctive  name  from  tin-  affinity  which  he  had,  iu 

tl>e  lower  part  of  hi*  nature,  to  the  dust  of  the  earth 

that  he  should  have  Iwen  called  Adam,  as  being  taken 

in  hi*  bodily  part  from  adamak,  the  ground  ;  the  more 

especially  as  the  name  wax  not  assumed  by  man  him 

wlf.  but  imposed  by  G*l,  and  imposts!  in  immediate 

connection  with  man's  destination  to  bear  the  image  of 

God:— "And  God  said.  Ixt  us  make  man  (Adam)  in 

our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  kc.    This  apparent 

incongruity  ban  led  some,  in  particular  1  lichen*  ( JUt 

Sckopfun'/H,    Paradifurt    und   Siindjfu/krt  (ifschichtf, 

p.lrt3).  toarjopt  another  etymology  of  the  term    to  make 

Adam  a  derivative  of  ifiimtiA  to  be  ULr,  to 

t  - 

rrfmhlc,  I VliUwch.  however,  it)  his  Psyrhol<njy  of  thr 
Bible  (System  der  Di'J.  P»ycholo>jie,  p.  Yj),  has  objected 
to  this  view,  both  on  grammatical  and  other  grounds  ; 
and  though  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  his  grammatical 
objection  to  the  derivation  in  question,  yet  we  think  he 
put*  the  matter  itself  rightly,  and  thereby  justifies  the 
received  opinion.  Mun  got  his  name  Adam  from  the 
earth,  adamak,  not  because  of  its  luing  liis  character- 
istic dignity  that  Hod  made  him  after  his  image,  but 
because  of  this,  that  God  made  after  his  image  one  who 
had  been  taken  from  the  earth,  'Hie  likeness  to  God 
man  had  in  common  with  the  angels,  but  that,  as  the 
possessor  of  this  likeness,  he  should  he  Adam  -this  is 
what  l<r>iucht  him  into  union  with  two  worlds—  the 
world  of  spirit  and  tin-  world  of  matter— rendered  him 
the  centre  anil  the  Imnil  of  all  that  had  been  made,  the 
fitting  topstonc  of  the  w  hole  work  of  c  reation,  anil  the 
motive  principle  of  the  world's  history  It  is  precisely 
his  having  the  imagp  of  God  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that, 
while  made  somewhat  lower  than  the  angels,  he  occu- 
pies a  higher  position  than  they  in  respect  to  the  affairs 
of  Ha  world,  p».  «flt  £ ;  Ho  iL  *. 

To  pas*,  however,  from  the  name  to  the  reality,  the 
account  given  of  Adam  in  Scripture  must  always  be 
interesting  and  itnj>ortant.  from  tin-  relation  in  which, 
as  the  first  man.  he  stands  to  all  the  families  and  gene- 
rations of  mankind.  In  this  respect  the  subjects  of  chief 
moment  connected  with  his  history  divide  themselves 
into  three  parts  :  1 .  Tlie  simple  fact  of  his  creation  at  a 
definite  stage  in  the  natural  history  of  the  world.  2.  The 
state  in  which  he  was  created,  with  the  constitution 
of  things  under  which,  in  that  state,  he  was  placed. 
3.  The  los-  of  his  original  condition  by  transgression, 
and  the  immediate  and  remote  consequences  theniN 


I.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  tins*'  points  the  repre- 
sentation given  in  the  fir*t  chapters  of  Cenescis  is.  that 
Adam  was  alwolutcly  the  first  man,  and  was  croat«sl 
by  the  direct  agency  of  (Jod  ;  that  this  act  of  creation, 
including  the  immediately  siltwequent  creation  of  Kve. 
▼  as  the  last  in  a  scries  of  creative  acts,  which  extended 

Vou  I. 


through  a  period  of  six  days  (whether  natural  dnyii  or 
will  be  the  subject  of  future  inquiry  under  the 
CkeatioM;  and  tliat.  as  everything  up  to  thin 
consummating  act  had  l>een  made  with  a  view  to  the 
future  support  and  well  Wing  of  man,  so,  when  Adam 
anil  his  spouse  were  brought  into  I  icing,  they  were 
placed  over  all  as  the  proper  heads  of  the  world,  and 
had  its  best  things  suls>rdinated  to  their  use.  This 
scriptural  account  is.  of  course,  entirely  opposed  to  the 
atheistic  hypothesis,  which  denies  any  definite  begin 
ning  to  the  human  race,  but  conceives  the  successive 
generations  of  men  to  have  run  on  in  a  kind  of  infinite 
series,  to  which  no  beginning  can  lie  assigned.  Such 
a  hypothesis,  originally  propounded  by  heathen  philo 
sophers.  has  also  Isvn  asserted  by  the  more  extreme 
section  of  infidel  writers  in  Christian  times.  But  it 
will  scarcely  find  any  advocates  in  the  present  day. 
The  voice  of  tradition,  which,  in  all  the  more  ancient 
nations,  uniformly  points  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  for  the  origin  of  the  human  family,  has  now  re 
ccived  conclusive  attestations  from  horned  research  and 
scientific  inquiry.  Not  only  have  the  remains  of  human 
art  and  civilization,  the  more  they  have  liecn  explored, 
yielded  more  convincing  evidence  of  a  jieriod  not  very 
remote  when  the  human  family  itself  was  in  infancy, 
but  the  languages  of  the  world  also,  when  carefully 
investigated  and  compared,  as  they  have  of  late  been, 
|s>int  to  a  common  and  not  exceedingly  remote  origin. 
"  It  is  no  longer  probable  only,"  says  Sir  William  .Jones, 
"but  alisolutelv  certain,  that  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind proixsilcd  from  Iran  (iu  Western  Asia)  as  from  a 
■•entre.  whence  they  migrated  at  first  in  three  great 
colonies  and  that  thosi  tlirei  brunch*  s  grew  from 
common  stock  which  had  l«rn  miraculously  preserved 
in  a  general  convulsion  and  inundation  of  this  globe." 
And  BnnBcn.  writing  still  later,  states  it  as  "  the  result 
of  the  most  accurate  linguistic  inquiries,  that  a  regular, 
not  stray  coincidence  merely,  has  been  proved  to  exist 
between  three  great  families  of  language  spreading  from 
the  north  of  Kurope  to  the  tropic  lands  of  Asia  biuI 
Africa-  a  coincidence  not  in  radical  words  only,  but 
even  in  the  formative  words  and  inflections  which  per- 
vade their  whole  structure,  and  are  interwoven,  ns  it 
were,  with  every  sentence  pronounced  in  each  of  their 
branches.  All  the  nations."  he  adds,  "  which,  from  the 
dnwn  of  history  to  our  days,  have  been  the  leaders 
of  civilization  in  Asia,  Kurope.  and  Africa,  must  con- 
sequently have  had  one  beginning."  The  same  conclu- 
sion substantially  is  reached  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  who, 
after  suiting  what  has  already  Iwen  accomplished  in 
this  department  of  learning,  expresses  his  conviction, 
on  the  ground  alone  of  the  affinities  of  language,  that 
"investigation  will  fully  confirm  what  the  great  ajststle 
proclaimed  in  the  Areopagus,  that  Gisl  hath  made  of 
<>ne  bhssl  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth"  i.Vrir  Cralylu*.  p.  H'i.  The  conclusion 
is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  results  that  have  Iscn 
gained  in  the  region  <>f  natural  science  The  most 
skilful  and  accomplished  naturalists— such  as  t'uvier. 
BlumenUeh,  Priteliard— have  cstoblish.il  l»yond  any 
reasonable  doubt  the  unity  of  the  human  family  as  a 
species  isee  |iarticidarlv  I'ritehard's  lll*to>y  of  Man)  ; 
and  those  who  have  prosecuted  ecological  researches, 
while  thev  have  found  remains  in  the  different  strata 
of  rocks  of  numlierless  species  of  inferior  animals,  can 
point  to  no  A«m<in  |>etrifaetions—  none,  at  least*  but 
what  appear  in  some  com)«aratively  recent  and  local 
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formations  -  a  proof  that  tnan  is  of  t<N>  Int.-  an  origin 
for  his  remains  to  have  nt  ..  with  those  of  the  ex- 
tinct animal  trilics  of  preceding  ag»>s. 

So  far.  therefore,  the  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  l>y  the  creation,  last  of  all,  of 
a  human  pair.  stands  accredit**!  ami  established  hy  the 
mont  careful  investigations  of  human  reason.  Tradition, 
learning,  science,  in  their  matttrest  form,  here  pour  in 
their  contributions  to  support  the  testimony  of  revela- 
tion.   And  for  another  form  of  the  atheistic,  or  at  least  I 
antiscriptural  hypothesis,  that  the  human  family,  in 
stead  of  being  all  descended  from  one  pair,  may  have 
sprung  from  several  |>airs  created  in  different  quarters  of  ! 
the  globe,  or  possibly  not  so  created,  but  developed  by  j 
spontaneous  generation  out  of  some  inferior  species  of 
the  animal  creation— as  regards  this  aspect  of  the  mat 
ter,  the  same  reason*  which  meet  tlie  other  form  of 
objection  are  equally  applicable  here ;  for  a  variety  of  1 
original  pairs  either  developed  or  created  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  established  result  of  a  single  species, 
at  once  essentially  different  from  all  others,  ami.  at  the 
same  time,  knit  together  by  the  bonds  of  internal  affini- 
ties of  thought  and  speech,  and  issuing  from  a  common, 
not  very  remote  centre.    Science  generally  can  tell  of 
no  separate  creations  for  animals  of  one  and  the  same  i 
species ;  and  while  all  geologic  history  is  full  of  the  | 
beginnings  and  the  ends  of  species,  "it  exhibits  no 
genealogies  of  development"  (Miller's  Tettintony  of  the  1 
/>'.<  X .«.  p.  2"  1 1.  So  that  the  natural  history  of  man  in  the  , 
Bible,  as  einlsslied  in  the  account  of  Adam's  creation 
ami  its  results,  is  the  only  one  that  is  liorne  out  by  the 
deductions  of  science  and  learning.    And  that,  when 
created,  he  must  have  been  formed  in  full  maturity,  as 
Adam  is  related  to  have  iieen,  was  a  necessity  arising 
from  the  very  conditions  of  existence.    To  have  Itoen 
able  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to  meet 
the  demands  of  nature,  and  provide  for  tltc  supjN>rt  of 
himself  and  his  offspring,  he  must  have  had  from  the 
first  what  others  can  acquire  only  by  degrees  -the 
strength,  the  sagacity,  the  prudence,  which  belong  to 
the  manhood  of  life.     Had  he  been  created  otherwise, 
or  had  he  oven  l>een  placed,  when  created,  in  a  situation 
ill  adapted  to  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  life, 
where  should  have  l>een  for  him  the  divine  wisdom  and 
beneficence  ?    And  how  could  existence  have  liecn  pre- 
served without  a  suevssion  of  miracles  ?    Hie  earth  at 
large  required  to  undergo  a  process  of  preparation,  in 
order  to  ls  c  nne  a  fit  habitation  for  a  Is  ing  of  such 
capacities  and  wants.    And  not  only  so.  lmt  the  parti- 
cular region  where  the  first  parent  of  the  human  family 
was  to  be  located,  must  also  liave  required  (if  goodness 
presided  over  his  destiny)  to  lie  the  most  select  and 
fertile  spot  within  its  bounds.    Accordingly,  when  God 
hail  formed  man,  he  placed  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  he  hail  specially  prc|tared  for  him,  with  fruitful 
herlw  and  trees,  and  whatever  was  gissl  for  fiHsl  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye. 

2.  We  turn  now  to  our  second  jsiint  of  inquiry  — the 
state  in  which  Adam  was  created,  and  the  constitution 
of  things  under  which  in  that  state  he  was  placed. 
The  introduction  of  Adam  and  Kve  last  in  the  order  of 
creation,  implies,  as  already  stated,  the  relative  supe- 
riority of  the  specie*  to  which  tltey  belonged  :  they 
appear  as  the  culmination  of  a  creative  series.  This 
impression  is  confirmed  and  deepened  by  ls>th  the 
accounts  given  iu  the  two  first  chapters  of  Genesis  of 
i's  creation.    That  in  the  second  chapter,  which 


relates  more  especially  to  his  Imdily  organization,  and 
his  animal  life,  still  indicate*  his  place  to  lie  alstve  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation.  "  And  the  I^ird  Got!,"  it 
is  said,  '*  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  ami 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man 
bOOMM  a  living  soul."  The  material,  indeed,  out  of 
which  the  formation  was  made,  is  earthly — "dust  of 
the  ground,"  though  of  that  ground  the  finer  jtarticles  ; 
and  the  result  produced,  so  far  as  here  indicated,  is  not 
sjiecitically  different  from  what  belonged  in  general  to 
the  animal  creation;  for  in  the  case  of  the  inferior 
order*  also,  it  is  given,  ch  i  i*.  as  the  result  of  the  creative 
act,  tliat  each  after  its  kind  became  "a  living  soul,"  or 
"living  creature,"  as  our  Knglish  Hi  hie  there  renders 
the  Hebrew  phrase.  We  may  not,  therefore,  say  tliat 
God's  having  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  ami  thereby  made  him  a  living  soul  or  creature,  of 
itself  rendered  him  essentially  higher  and  lictter  than 
the  orders  that  preceded  hiin.  Hut  still  there  is  a 
manifest  difference,  and  on  his  side  a  marked  superiority 
not  merely  in  his  being  produced  as  the  last  and 
crowning  act  of  the  creative  energy  of  God,  but  also  in 
the  very  mode  and  style  of  his  creation.  The  living 
creatures  generally,  which  were  formed  to  dwell  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  are  represented  as  coming  forth 
from  the  earth  when  impregnated  with  the  creative 
power  of  God's  Spirit,  and  assuming  as  they  rose  into 
being  their  severally  distinctive  forms,  like  so  many 
items  in  a  great  mass  of  animal  existence.  But  in  the 
case  of  man  it  i*  not  the  spirit- impregnated  earth  that 
brings  forth;  it  is  (owl  himself  who  takes  of  the  earth, 
and  by  a  separate  individualizing  act,  fashions  his 
frame,  and  breathes  into  it  directly  from  himself  the 
breath  of  life  ; — a  distinct  jsTsonality.  and  in  the  attri- 
butes of  that  personality,  a  closer  relationship  to  God. 
a  form  of  being  that  might  fitly  1st  designated  "  God's 
offspring,"  Ae  «u.  s«.  Tliia  is  plainly  what  the  narrative 
of  Adam's  creation  ascrilsw  to  him,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  lieasta  of  the  field.  And  so  it  was  understood 
by  Eliliu.  in  Job  xxxiii.  4,  when  he  said,  "  The  Spirit 
of  (Sod  hath  made  me.  ami  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  me  life" — i.e.  so  made  and  so  enlivened 
me,  that  I  have  in  me  somewhat  that  is  of  God.  and 
can  again  give  it  forth  for  the  understanding  ami  profit 
of  others. 

This,  however,  becomes  still  more  plain  the  incom- 
parable greatness  and  superiority  of  nature  in  Adam, 
and  through  him  in  humanity  at  large,  impresses  itself 
upon  us  yet  more  forcibly  in  the  other  account  of  his 
creation,  which  has  for  its  leading  aim  the  exhibition  of 
that  wherein  lie  diffiTed  from  the  inferior  creatures. 
After  the  earth,  at  the  divine  bidding,  hail  brought 
forth  these,  the  Lord  said,  "  Let  its  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion." 
iic.  "  So  <  iod  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  (iod  created  he  hint  ;  male  and  female  created 
he  them."  Here  the  prominent  point  obviously  is,  not 
man's  relation  to  the  living  creaturehood,  but  his  rela- 
tion, as  the  highest  of  earthly  creatures,  to  God  the 
resemblance  of  the  created  to  the  Creator.  And  in 
giving  expression  to  this,  it  will  Is-  observed,  two  terms 
are  used,  "  in  our  imrt'ie,  after  our  likenet*."  which, 
though  nearly  related  in  meaning,  are  uot  quite  iden- 
tical. The  one  has  tvs|ieet  more  to  tlie  form,  the  other 
to  the  sulmtance  or  ground  on  which  that  form  is  baaed: 
man  was  constituted  in  his  Ising  the  shadow  (so  tzclem 
originally  ini|s.rts>.  the  visible  reflex  of  God,  ami.  in 
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order  to  t«  litis,  be  received  the  impress  of  his  likeness, 
it  may  seem  to  savour  of  the  caiiuil  to  a]»eak  of  a  fonii 
in  (lod,  as  if  it  ascribed  t<i  him  something  like  corporeal 
But  possibly  Mich  an  impression  only 
from  our  iuipcrfcct  conception  of  spirit,  which, 
while  opposed  to  corporeiety,  may  Ik;  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  form:  anil  certainly,  wliat  seems  implied  here 
as  to  form  in  God,  is  in  other  part*  of  Scripture  dis- 
tinctly indicated;  as  when  the  Psalmist  |tji v*=*  vent  to 
the  expectation  of  his  heart,  ill  the  Word*,  "  I  shall  l>c 
satisfied  when  1  awake  with  thy  form :"  for  so  it  should 
be  rendered,  IV  xrit,  li.  I'nduubtedly,  however,  the 
resemblance  to  Deity,  in  which  man  was  made,  has 
respect,  primarily  and  fundamentally,  to  the  sou] ;  like 
God  he  was  formed  with  an  intelligent,  rational  spirit, 
with  an  understanding  and  a  will  of  its  own,  capable  of 
going  fortli  in  free  and  controlling  agency  upon  all 
around  it,  and  disposed  bv  the  innate  bent  of  its  facul- 
ties to  employ  its  power*  to  wise  and  righteous  ends. 
The  implantation  of  such  a  spirit  in  man  is  what  ren- 
dered him  as  by  right  of  nature,  the  lord  of  this  lower 
world,  and.  as  such,  the  representative  of  Deity.  Hut 
a  spirit  so  formed  required  for  its  calling  and  destiny  a 
corresponding  framework  a  body  skilfully  adapted  to 
be  the  organ  of  its  communications  with  the  external 
world,  to  express  its  feelings  and  execute  its  puqs  es<  ; 
so  that  if  his  spirit  is  the  immediate  likeness  or  image 
of  God,  his  body  is  the  image  of  that  image ;  ami  in 
what  be  does  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  body 
in  the  m-UA  results  of  his  thought*  ami  inclinations 
—  there  was  from  the  first  designed  to  !»-,  and  there 
■tumid  in  reality  ever  have  U-en.  exhibited  a  shadow  of 

Godhead. 

Such,  according  to  the  account  in  Genesis,  is  the  high 


place  os*iirned  in  the  work  of  creation  to  man,  primarily 
as  an  intelligent  ami  moral  N-ing,  and  secondarily  as 
|>oss.ssii)g  a  fitting  liodily  organization.  As  the  two 
were  by  the  divine  Architect  linked  together  into  one 
c..iu|Hiuiid  personal  Isung.  so  in  Is.th  man  holds  the 
same  relative  superiority  ;  in  his  bodily  structure,  not 
less  than  in  hi»  intellectual  and  mom]  nature,  he  is  the 
crowning  act  and  issuu  of  creation,  And  it  is  singular, 
tliat  in  this  respect  also  modern  science  lends  its  confir- 
mation to  the  handwriting  of  Moses.  It  has  discov- 
ered, by  searching  into  the  remains  of  preceding  ages 
and  generations  of  livim.'  creatures,  that  there  has  been 
a  manifest  progress  in  the  succession  of  beings  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  -  a  progress  in  the  direction  of  an 
increasing  resemblance  b>  the  existing  forms  of  being, 
and  in  particular  to  man.  The  human  form  was  the 
archetyi«al  idea  or  exemplar  that  was  from  the  first  in 
the  divine  mind,  and  which,  by  successive  acts  of  crca 
tion,  it  was  ever  approximating,  till  the  |*-riod  of  full 
realization  arrived.  Put  the  connection  Utween  the 
carherand  the  later,  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect,  is 
not  that  of  direct  lineage  or  parental  descent,  as  if  it 
came  in  the  way  merely  of  natural  grow  th  an. I  develojv 
ment.  The  connection,  as  Agassiz  has  saiil  in  his 
I'rinciplm  of  /.ooUkjij,  "is  of  a  higher  ami  immaterial 
nature ;  it  is  to  l«  sought  in  tin?  view  of  the  Creator 
him*  If,  whose  aim  in  forming  the  earth,  in  allowing  it 
to  undergo  the  successive  changes  which  geology-  has 
pointed  out,  and  in  creating  successively  all  the  dUC  r- 
ent  tyjies  of  animals  which  have  passed  away,  was  to 
intnxluce  man  upon  the  surface  of  our  glolie.  .Von  it 
Ike  rrul  toirard  which  the  animal  malum  hat  leiulfd 
from  lh(  Jirtf  apptanxnee  of  the  firtt  pahrovnc  jMtt.*1 


Thus  there  apftears  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
works  of  God  in  nature  ami  his  o|>eration.s  in  grace; 
the  earlier  creations  typified  man,  much  as  afterwards 
the  curlier  di«|>eiisations  typified  the  God  man.  "The 
advent  of  man,  simply  as  such,  was  the  great  event 
prefigured  during  the  old  geologic  ages.  The  advent 
of  that  divine  Man.  '  who  hath  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  was  the  great 
event  prefigured  during  the  historic  ages.  It  is  these 
two  grand  event--,  equally  portions  of  one  sublime 
scheme,  origimited  when  Cod  took  counsel  with  himself 
in  the  depths  of  eternity,  that  bind  together  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future — the  geologic  with  the  patriarchal  and 
the  Christian  ages,  and  ull  together  with  tliat  new 
heavens  ami  new  earth,  the  last  of  many  creations,  in 
which  then-  shall  lie  'no  more  death  nor  curse,  but  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Ural,  shall  lw  in  it,  and  his 
servants  shall  serve  him.' "—(Miller's  Testimony  of  the 
Rod*,  p.  2 ltf.) 

The  divine  record  says  nothing  of  the  i>crsoiial  np- 
peanuiee  of  Adam  when  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator;  but  fashioned,  as  he  was.  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  ( lod,  and  standing  chief  among  the  produc- 
tions which  were  all  pronounced  "very  good,"  we 
cannot  doubt  that  in  form  and  aspect  he  belonged  to 
the  highest  type  of  humanity.  The  region,  too,  where, 
according  to  all  the  indications  of  modern  research  as 
well  as  of  ancient  tradition,  the  human  family  had  its 
first  local  habitation,  favours  the  supposition.  The  exact 
site  of  Paradise  has,  by  siibsequent  changes  on  the  earth's 
surface,  lieen  hopelessly  placed  lieyond  the  reach  of  our 
investigations,  but  there  can  Is?  no  doubt  that  it  lay 
somewhere  within  that  district  of  Western  Asia  in 
w  hich  the  Caucasian  territory  is  situated  ;  and  from 
the  earliest  jieriods  to  the  present  times  the  Caucasian 
tv]s-  of  man  lias  always  been  placed  by  naturalists  in 
the  highest  rank.  The  sculptured  figures  in  the  ancient 
Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  even  Kgyptian  remains  hear 
much  of  this  cast ;  ami  in  proportion  as  the  offshoots  of 
the  original  race  receded  from  that  Caucasian  centre, 
and  planted  themselves  in  the  more  distant  extremities 
of  the  globe,  they  Ik-came  deteriorated  in  api*arance. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  perfect  accordance  with  tdl  that  we 
know,  and  base  reason  to  Micve,  that  the  first  pair 
were,  even  in  a  physical  resjieet.  cast  in  the  finest 
mould  of  humanity,  and  that  there  is  more  than  poet- 
ical sentiment  in  the  delineation  of  Milton,  when  he 
descriK-d  them  as 

"tliolnrelicst  pah 

I  li.il  cv.  r  >  ot  in  Nnc'a  tttbmOM  met; 

Adam,  tlie  pnalllfat  man  .  f  men  since  born. 

His  m.m ;  tho  fnitmt  of  her  daughters.  Eve." 
Tliat  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  Adam 
was  corrcs|K>nditigly  high  is  still  more  certain — it  is 
matter  of  positive  revelation.  The  divinely-formed 
image  of  Codhcad,  like  every  workmanship  of  God, 
could  not  !k>  otherwise  than  in  its  own  nature  perfect 
"very  good "—  especially  in  those  higher  elements 
which  constitute  the  distinctive  excellence  of  man,  and 
the  more  |»;culiar  resemblance  of  Deity.  Hence  it  is 
written,  "God  made  man  upright ""  intellectually  and 
morally  a  jwittern  man  :  nothing  awry  in  his  constitu- 
tion or  character  :  the  powers  of  his  nature  rightly 
balanced,  and  hence  clear  in  his  perceptions,  solid  in  his 
judgment:  alsive  all.  sound  and  healthful  in  the  spiri- 
tual tcmi>cramcnt  of  his  soul.  The  evidence  of  this 
ap|>ears  in  the  whole  account  given  of  Adam's  prim- 
eval condition.    Cod  familiarly  converses  with  him,  as 
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finding  in  liimaht  image  aud  representative  "f  himself  ; 
and  Adam  proves  capable  of  understanding,  and  Warn 
ing  froui  Liit  divine  Teacher.  Not  only  <!•*•«  he  enter 
intelligently  nitn  the  instructions  given  him  respecting 
lus  business  and  culling  in  the  garden  of  Edeti.  but  the 
Lord  cauM.il  the  inferior  creature*  thut  had  lieeii  made 
to  come  before  him,  ,-  to  «t  what  he  would  call  theiu  ; 
and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that 
was  the  name  thereof.""  The  meaning  plainly  is,  that 
the  Lord  knew  he  hail  diw-erumeiit  to  jierccivc  Ute  dis- 
tinctive nature*  of  each,  and  the  skill  needed  to  express 
this  in  appropriate  designation*;  a  reach  of  thought, 
and  especially  a  i*iwer  of  cmlsidving  thought  in  utter- 
ance, which  many  have  deemed  Uh>  high  for  primeval 
man  !  Hut  in  this  they  are  again  rebuked  by  Ute  pro- 
founder  philosophy  uf  recent  times,  which  justly  refuses 
to  take  its  gauge,  uf  original  and  pro|>er  humanity  from 
the  half  brutalized  forms  of  savage  life.  "According 
to  my  fullest  conviction."  says  William  von  Hunilxildt, 
one  of  the  greatest  students  of  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage, ••s|*vch  must  lie  regarded  as  iuuiiediatcly  in- 
hereiil  in  man  ;  for  it  is  altogether  inexplicable  ait  the 
work  of  his  understanding  in  its  simple  consciousness. 
We  are  none  the  better  for  allowing  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  for  its  invention.  There  could  lie 
no  invention  of  language  utiles*  it*  type  already  existed 
in  the  human  understanding."  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
ever, man  did  not  need  actually  to  invent ;  he  liad  but 
to  tread  in  the  f.s.tstcps  of  his  divine  Teacher.  Uid, 
according  to  the  inspired  rts-ord,  first  spake,  addressing 
himself  to  that  ty|H?  of  language  which  was  impriiited 
on  the  human  soul,  ami  Adam  caught  up  the  lesson  ; 
he  formed  his  speech  after  the  pattern  set  him  by  God. 
And  looking,  as  Adam  could  then  do,  into  the  nature 
of  things  with  a  cloudless  intellect  and  an  untroubled 
bosom,  the  language  in  which,  as  deputed  lord  of  crea- 
tion, he  designated  tlx.'  various  creatures  presented  to 
him,  we  may  well  conceive,  was  most  aptly  significant 
of  the  respective  qualities  of  each,  and  afforded  ample 
illustration  of  his  own  quick  discernment  and  pene- 
trating insight. 

Hut  the  survey  which  Adam  was  thus  called  to  take 
of  the  inferior  creation  served,  in  another  rcs|>ect,  to 
bring  out  his  high  |s>sitiou  ;  for,  while  he  saw  in  the 
creatures  qualities  fitted  to  subserve  hi*  purposes,  and 
so  far  must  have  hs.ked  upon  them  with  complacency, 
he  recognized,  at  the  same  time,  their  essential  inferior- 
ity to  himself  in  none  of  them  was  there  found  a 
nature  like  his  ow  n,  or  an  individual  fitted  to  l»c  a  meet 
associate  for  him.  Yet  they  had  each  their  own  proper 
associates— the  male  with  his  female;  and  the  thought 
could  scarcely  fail  to  press  itself  on  his  Imsolu,  why 
should  he  not  also,  amid  the  wealth  of  creation,  have  a 
mate  provided  for  him  '  The  bountiful  Author  of  his 
being,  however,  was  himself  conscious  of  this  need,  and 
proceeded  to  meet  it  in  a  manner  alike  singular  and 
edifying.  He  did  not  set  als.ut  an  entirely  new  crea- 
tion, which  would  have  marred  the  unity  of  the  pair, 
at  together  representing  complete  humanity,  and  would 
also  have  exhibited  woman  in  an  attitude  of  too  great 
isolation  and  inde|>endeiiee ;  but  He  cast  Adam  into  a 
profound  sleep,  during  the  unconsciousness  of  which  a 
rib  was  taken  from  his  body,  ami  formed  inn  a  woman: 
thus,  in  the  very  mode  of  her  formation,  imaging  her 
true  position  anil  calling  in  relation  to  nun  -  first  her 
secondary  ami  dependent  place,  as  derived  from  him, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  entering  a«  a  liandmaid  into 


the  sphere  already  occupied  by  him—  then,  her  finer 
sttsee ptil-ilities  and  more  delicate  structure,  as  fashioned 
out  of  matter  refined  into  human  Mesh  ;  and,  finally, 
Iter  adaptation  for  awakening  ami  reciprocating  the 
tenderer  feelings  of  nature,  as  having  been  developed 
from  that  |»art  of  Adam's  body  which  lie*  near  to  and 
envelopes  the  Iteart.  These  were  great  and  fundamen- 
tal lessons  for  all  times.  Ami  Adam  again  discovered 
his  high  intelligence  ami  profound  discernment,  when, 
on  the  presentation  to  hint  of  this  fitting  partner,  he  at 
once  exclaimed,  "This  now  i*  lione— i,or  more  exactly, 
"this  is  the  time,"  spoken  in  contrast  to  preceding 
occasions,  when  nothing  suitable  was  found,  "  this  is 
the  time,  boue"t  —  of  my  Is  me,  ami  flesh  of  my  flesh." 
So,  as  he  had  given  uamc*  to  the  other  creatures, 
expressive  of  their  respective  natures,  he  doc*  the  same 
also  with  his  wife  :  "  She  shall  be  called  woman  (ilha). 
lie-cause  she  wa*  taken  out  of  man  (ma)  ;"  that  is,  her 
name,  indicative  of  her  nature  and  her  place,  must  hear 
the  impress  of  him  from  whom  she  ha*  been  derived  — 
her  standing  must  still  \»>,  in  closest  connection  with 
him,  ami  in  dejiondent,  though  free  and  willing,  subjec- 
tion to  him. 

Now.  that  this  corporeal  and  intellectual  elevation 
was  accompanied  with  eutire  moral  purity,  appear*,  not 
only  from  the  capacity  shown  for  free  intercourse  with 
tiod,  and  the  dis|Ki«ition  to  fall  in  with  all  his  arrange 
ments,  but  also  from  the  express  statement  respecting 
Ispth,  tltat  "they  were  naked,  and  were  not  asluunod." 
In  other  words,  they  had  no  cousciouane**  of  guilt ; 
sin,  as  yet.  wrought  not  in  their  bosoms,  and  they  were 
not  afraid  lest  their  naked  Issue*  should  disclose  what 
tltey  would  wish  to  have  concealed.  Truth  alone  was 
in  their  inward  part* —the  truth  of  pun;  ami  holy  love  : 
and  nothing  but  this  could  lie  mirrored  in  the  features 
or  the  movements  of  tlteir  external  frame*. 

Such,  according  to  the  sacred  narrative,  was  man's  ' 
original  state ;  and  in  regard  to  the  constitution  under 
which  he  was  placed,  it  was.  first  of  all.  one  of  high 
privilege  and  enjoyment.  His  relative  means  and  ad 
vantages  corresponded  to  his  elevated  |«crsonal  condi- 
tion. The  lordship  of  all  was  committed  to  him  ;  and 
the  region  in  wluch  Ite  was  to  have  the  seat  of  his  do- 
minion, the  garden  formed  for  hi*  immediate  occupa- 
tion, was  emphatically  a  region  of  life  and  blessing. 
Copious  and  refreshing  streams  watered  it ;  herbs  and 
trees  ol  every  kind,  Bttod  to  minister  to  his  support  and 
gratification,  grew  within  its  borders  ;  ami  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  tree  of  fife,  capable,  whether  by  inherent  virtue 
or  by  sacramental  grace,  to  sustain  life  in  undecaying 
freshness  aud  vigour ;  so  tltat  provision  was  made,  not 
only  for  the  preservation  of  his  being,  but  also  for  the 
dew  of  his  youth  ever  abiding  on  him.  Hut,  secondly, 
along  with  this,  his  position  was  one  of  n  -j  m  msibility 
aml  action.  He  was  not  to  dwell  in  an  idle  and  luxu- 
rious repose.  The  garden  iteclf  was  to  be  kept  and 
dressed,  that  it  might  yield  to  him  of  the  abundance 
and  variety  which  it  was  capable  of  affording  ;  and 
from  this,  iia  a  select  and  blessed  centre,  he  was  to  ope- 
rate by  degrees  upon  the  world  around,  and  subdue  it 
to  himself  make  it  a  sort  of  extended  paradise.  It  is 
to  Is-  understood  that  the  work  thus  devolved  upon  him. 
if  the  original  constitution  of  things  had  rUkkI,  would 
have  involved  no  toilsome  or  oppressive  laliour,  but 
merely  regular  and  active  employment,  such  as  is  need- 
ful for  the  healthful  condition  of  the  human  frame  itaelf, 
and  the  happy  play  of  all  its  faculties ;  and  it  implied. 
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besides,  the-  dignity  anil  honour  of  being  a  fallow-  worker 
with  God,  in  carrying-  the  appointed  theatre  of  man's 
existence  to  the  derive  of  perfection  which  potentially, 
indeed,  but  not  yet  actually,  belonged  to  it.  Finally, 
there  wan  in  Adam'*  original  position  tlie  danger  in 
hcrent  in  the  possession  of  a  will  entirsly  free,  and 
having  within  iu  reach  an  evil  an  well  as  a  good. 
The  charge,  to  the  garden,  in  part  betokened 

tbia,  as  it  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  sonic  unholy  in 
tmrion  being  attempted  on  the  order  of  God  and  the 
well-  being  of  the  world.    The  existence  of  a  tree,  beside 
the  tree  of  life,  designated  '*  the  tree  of  tlie  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,"  still  more  distinctly  betokened  it  ; 
and.  most  of  all,  tl»e  explicit  charge  given  concerning 
tin*  tree  :— "Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  thou  -halt  not  eat ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatcst 
thereof  thou  .-halt  surely  die  "    Whether  the  tree  might 
possess  in  it*elf  noxioui)  pro|>ertie*,  which,  on  the  |w- 
ticipation  of  its  fruit,  would  by  natural  efficacy  work 
the  fatal  issue  here  thrcatened'-or  whether  it  was  an 
innocuous  tree,  set  up  merely  as  the  tent  of  allegiance, 
so  that  the  infliction  of  death  should  come  simply  a*  a 
moral  result  through  the  special  visitation  of  God — may 
Ik  regarded  as  in  aotue  degree  doubtful ;  though  tlie 
analogy  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  seems  to  have  had 
quite  peculiar  life-sustaining  virtue  implanted  in  it, 
Gc  iiL  tt,  and  the  further  analogy  of  God's  dealings  gen- 
erally, in  which  entirely  arbitrary  appointments,  not 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  favour  the  supposition  of  some  inherent 
i  of  knowledge  itself.  Hither 
way,  however,  tlie  existence  of  this  tree  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  garden,  with  the  condition  and  |»riallv  hung  over 
it,  the  perfect  freedom  granted  to  Adam  to  keep  or 
violate  the  condition,  and  tlie  foreknown  results  in 
which  this  constitution  of  things  was  to  issue,  involves 
the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  which  must 
ever  remain  for  man.  in  the  present  life,  an  inscrutable 
mystery.     Apart  from  tlie  difficulties  of  that  question, 
and  looking  simply  to  matters  as  they  stood,  it  is  clear 
that  God  saw  meet  to  suspend  the'  whole  of  Adam's 
«ta*e  and  prospect*  on  an  alternative— but  an  alterna- 
tive which  imposed  no  hardship,  and  in  which  he  was 
st  perfect  liberty  to  take  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as 
Lis  own  heart  might  iticline.    A  certain  nftjotivt  disad- 
vantage merely  attended  the  side  of  obedience;  he 
not  know  evil,  as,  perhaps,  it  was  known  by 
,  if  he  alistained  from  partaking  of 
the  tree  of  know  ledge  ;  but,  in  the  fulness  of  blessing 
him.  and  tlie  active  operations  in  which  his  | 
i  might  find  genial  employment,  there  was  enough 
U>  satisfy  every  just  desire,  and,  with  the  pleiiteousness 
i>f  what  he  had,  to  prevent  any  craving  desire  for  wliat 
Lis  heavenly  Father  thought  fit  to  withhold.  Granting, 
tlirrefore,  that  somehow  opportunity  and  freedom  to  sin 
were  to  lie  given  to  man.  and  that  the  alternative  of 
falling  through  sin.  as  well  us  of  standing  through 
have  been  placed  before  him,  we 
conceive  how  it  could  have  l*nm  done  on  a  less 
,  or  coupled  with  an 


'■'>.  The  sacred  narrative  d<*j»  not  inform  us  how  long 
Adam  and  his  partner  continued  in  their  original  state.  1 
From  no  child,  however,  having  l*cn  born  to  them  till 
ifter  they  had  lost  it,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  the 
unfallen  period  could  not  have  been  of  very  long  dura- 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  the  fallen  state,  with  iU  disastrous 


results,  which  has  now  liecoine  the  normal  one  for  man- 
kind at  their  entrance  into  the  world,  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents  has  acquired  for  their  posterity  the  most 
painful  interest.  The  history  is  a  very  brief  one,  and 
in  that  respect  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  vaetneaa 
and  multiplicity  of  its  results.  The  story  begins  by 
telling  us  of  tlie  serpent,  that  there  was  a  subtlety  or 
cunning  in  it  above  the  other  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and 
as  the  story  proceeds,  and  informs  us  how  tlie  serpent's 
subtlety  displayed  itself,  the  impression  is  forced  upon 
our  minds,  that  there  were  in  it  more  than  bestial  pro- 
perties that  the  serpent  was  but  the  cover  and  instru- 
ment of  a  higher  power;  for  the  part  acted  by  it  here 
lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  things  properly  belonging  to  it. 
or  to  any  other  lieast  of  the  field.  A  broad  line  of 
demarcation  separated  the  whole  of  them  from  Adam, 
as  Adam  liimself  liad  recognized  when  the  creatures 
passed  in  review  before  him:  none  of  them  were  capable 
of  Incoming  associates  to  him.  or  holding  discourse  of 
reason.  Here,  however,  the  serpent  gets  the  faculty  of 
speech — imperfectly,  it  might  be,  and  no  doubt  actually 
was.  as  coui|»arcd  with  man's — yet  such  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  intelligent  utterance,  and  talking  familiarly 
with  Eve.  Not  only  so,  but  the  thought  suggested  in 
what  was  s|«>kcn  was  a  thought  of  evil,  first  reflecting 
discredit  on  tlie  goodness  of  God.  as  if  he  had  withheld 
from  man  what  was  in  itself  good,  and  then,  when  Eve 
interposed  the  threatened  |k  naltv  of  death  aa  a  lu\r  to 
the  proposed  eating  of  the  fruit,  directly  denying  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  a  penalty,  as  God  had 
declared  This  betokened  both  an  exercise  of  intelli- 
gence and  a  spirit  of  malice  in  the  serpent,  such  as 
could  not  properly  belong  to  any  of  the  creatures  which 
were  not  made  in  the  image  of  God's  rational  nature, 
and  yet  were  in  their  own  place  very  good.  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  Jews.  Ixith  in 
their  sacred  and  their  rabbinical  writings,  held  Satan 
to  have  lieen  here  the  prime  agent :  so  that  the  name 
of  tlie  old  serpent,  tlie  dragon,  and  such  like,  came  to 
be  synonymous  with  the  deceiver,  or  the  devil.  The 
allusions  of  New  Testament  scripture  confirm  this  view 
of  tlie  matter:  in  particular,  our  Lord's  words  to  tlie 
Jews,  Jn  vi.i  «:  '•  Ye  are  uf  your  father  the  devil,  and 
the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do.  He  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  ami  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  his  ow  n  :  for  he  is  a  liar,  ami  the  father  of 
it."  Tlie  connecting  thus  the  charge  of  murder  with 
lying,  as  the  means  by  which  the  evil  was  accomplished, 
and  representing  this  combination  of  falsehood  and 
murder  as  having  been  manifested  from  the  beginning, 
clearly  points  to  the  history  of  tlie  fall,  and  identifies 
the  j>art  there  ascribed  to  tlie  seqient  with  the  agency 
of  the  devil.  So  also  does  the  allusion  of  the  apostle 
Paul  in  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  where  the  beguiling  of  Eve  by  the 
seqient  through  subtlety  is  connected  with  the  deceitful 
working  of  satanic  agents  generally,  and  in  particular 
with  Satan's  transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light,  vcr  IMS.  Compare  also  such  passages  as  Mat.  iii. 
7;  1  Jn.  iii.  S  ;  l{c.  xii,  S» ;  in  which  the  same  allusion 
is  manifest. 

We  are  warranted  to  assume,  then,  that  tlie  prime 
actor  in  the  history  of  the  fall  on  the  side  of  evil  was 
Satan  under  the  disguise  of  the  serpent-  some  such 
disguise  lieing  necessary  in  the  yet  uncomipt  world, 
that  the  temptation  might  acquire  the  requisite  body 
and  form.    I'ndcr  this  wicked  agency  the  evil  began 
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by  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  thing*)— raising 
a  beaut  of  the  field  out  of  its  proper  place,  leading  the 
irrational  to  presume  to  advice  and  guide  the  rational. 
And  as  it  began,  so  it  proceeded ;  for  then.'  wan  another 
invention  of  the  pn>per  order,  in  the  woman — whose  name 
aud  calling  alike  hound  her  to  follow  anil  not  to  lead, 
to  act  iu  connection  with  and  dependence  upon  her 
husltaud,  not  in  disregard  und  despite  of  him — of  her 
own  will  venturing  to  partake  of  the  tree,  and  thereafter 
persuading  him  to  follow  her  example.  The  weaker 
thus,  in  violation  of  Heaven**  fixed  appointment,  usur- 
ped the  place  of  the  stronger  vessel,  and  iu  the  very 
quarter  of  danger  and  conflict  assumed  the  province  of 
giving  law  and  counsel,  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  it. 
The  woman,  l>y  improperly  yielding  to  her  own  more 
impulsive  natun'  the  man  l>y  not  less  improperly 
yielding  to  the  direction  and  example  of  his  wife  ls»th 
by  losing  hold  of  the  eternal  truthfulness  of  God's  Word, 
and  departing  from  the  onler  he  had  prescribed  for 
their  olmervanco,  fell  from  their  high  estate,  and  in- 
volved themselves  in  guilt,  shame,  ami  death.  The 
consequences  soon  liecame  apparent.  The  gudty  pair 
presently  knew  that  they  were  naked :  consciousness  of 
sin  made  them  dread  lent  indications  of  irregular  desire 
should  ap|iear  in  the  unveiled  body  ;  and  they  sought 
to  cover  their  nakedness  with  garments  of  fig-leaves. 
But  still  they  were  not  protected  ;  for  the  sound  of  the 
divine  foot«U-pg  in  the  ganlen  awoke  the  cry  of  guilt 
in  their  bosoms,  and  they  fled  into  the  covert  of  the 
trees  to  hide  themselves.  But  this  also  failed;  and 
they  wen;  dragged  forth  to  receive  the  fatal  sentence, 
which  doomed  them  and  all  their  posterity  to  suffering 
and  death,  tcin|>ered.  however,  by  the  blessed  promise 
that  mercy  was  to  arrest  the  full  execution  of  the 
penalty—  that  the  woman  should  give  birth  to  a  seed 
w  hich  should  bruise  the  serjtent's  head  ;  in  other  wonis, 
should  have  an  offspring,  by  and  in  whom  the  evil  now 
iutnsluced  should  be  again  abolished,  and  the  author 
of  the  evil  himself  crushed  in  his  dominion.  The  pro- 
mise undoubtedly  implied  a  spiritual  victory— deliver- 
ance not  simply  from  the  effects  of  the  fall,  but  also 
from  the  sin  and  guilt,  iu  which  the  essence  of  the  evil 
and  the  triumph  of  the  tempter  really  stood  :  so  that 
the  promised  aversion  of  the  evil  necessarily  carried 
redemption,  in  the  higher  sense,  in  its  bosom.  And 
on  the  ground  of  the  redemption  thus  dimly  indicated 
in  the  first  promise,  the  Lord  gave  the  fallen  pair 
a  real  clothing  a  clothing  of  skins,  derived  from  slain 
victims,  and  fitted  to  serve  as  a  suitable  covering  for 
their  bodies,  because  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal  life  had 
already  been  taken  as  a  covering  for  their  guilt.  {Ste 
Sack  i  kick.) 

With  the  introduction,  however,  of  this  new  consti- 
tution of  grace  and  hope  for  tike  fallen,  the  pristine  state 
of  tilings,  even  in  outwanl  form  and  appearance,  hail 
of  necessity  to  Ixi  alsdished.  Having  lost  the  righteous- 
ness with  which  access  to  the  tree  of  life  was  inseparably 
connected.  Adam  hail  also  to  lose  his  place  in  Paradise, 
the  gate  of  which  was  thenceforth  barred  against  him  ; 
and  in  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life  there  was  planted  a 
flaming  sword,  to  guard  against  intrusion  into  the 
sacn-d  territory ;  while  cherubim  of  glory  took  the  plate 
of  man  within,  aud  kept  up  the  testimony  from  God, 
that  the  living  cTeaturchood  of  earth,  and  pro  eminently 
man,  its  constituted  head,  were  yet  destined  to  occupy 
the  rouiou  of  pure  ami  blessed  life.  {See  CHKBTBIM.) 
All  that  we  are  told  further  of  Ailam  and  his  partner 


is  associated  with  the  bestowal  of  a  succession  of  names. 
First  of  all,  a  new  name  was  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife : 
"He  called  his  wife's  name  Eve  tiecaute  she  was 

mother  of  all  living."  It  was  the  expression  of  faith 
and  hope  amid  the  gloom  aud  desolation  of  the  fall. 
Life,  it  virtually  said,  is  yet  to  prevail  in  the  midst  of 
death,  yea,  and  rise  above  it ;  she  who  has  licen  the 
occasion  of  letting  in  the  power  of  the  adversary  to 
destroy  is  now,  thn>ugh  God's  grace,  to  be  the  channel 
of  introducing  a  seed  of  life  nud  blessing.  The  name 
therefore,  as  has  lieen  justly  said  by  Delitzsch,  "bears 
the  impress  of  the  promise  ;  it  stands  in  contradistinction 
to  the  original  uhu  ( woman),  a  proper  name,  and  desig- 
nated the  |iecuiiar  individual  [swiitioii  of  this  first  of 
women,  in  reference  to  the  entire  future  of  the  history 
of  salvation."  The  next  name  im|Kise<|  was  that  given 
to  the  first  born  of  the  human  family,  C.ux  [yolten] ; 
given  by  Eve,  however,  it  would  seem,  rather  than  by 
Adam,  and  apparently  indicating  her  confidence  that 
site  Itad  already  got  the  conuneucement  of  that  seed 
of  blessing  which  was  to  be  truly  a  divine  gift,  and  was 
to  prevail  over  tlie  tempter.  Soil  experience  came  in 
to  correct  this  natural  and  joyful  expectation  :  it  taught 
Imth  father  and  mother,  by  terrible  deeds  of  sin,  that 
in  the  lsisom  of  their  own  offspring  there  was  to  bo  a 
seqient'a,  as  well  as  a  woman's  seed,  and  that  the  former 
was  even  to  have  for  a  time  the  precedence  in  place  and 
power.  Abel  [emptinett,  vanity]  was  the  name  given 
to  the  next  child,  though  we  are  not  told  for  what  pre- 
cise reason  it  was  imposed,  nor  at  what  particular  time, 
but  most  probably  it  came  (as  already  suggested  under 
the  life  of  Abel)  after  his  untimely  end,  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  grief  and  disappointment  which  it  oc- 
casioned in  the  hearts  of  the  parent*  Hut  the  next 
name  reverses  the  picture,  aud  is,  perha|m.  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series,  on  account  of  the  cheering  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  state  and  feelings  of  these  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  family.  When  another  son  was 
given  to  them  after  the  death  of  Abel,  tl»ey  called  his 
name  Skth  [ttt  or  appointed] ;  "for  God  had  appointed 
them  another  seed  instead  of  AM  whom  lain  slew." 
Iosl  l»  k  And  in  the  genealogical  chain  which  links 
together  Adam  and  Christ,  and  of  wluch  the  first  grand 
division  is  given  in  ch.  v.,  it  is  this  son  whom  Adam 
and  his  wife  called  Seth,  that  was  accounted  to  them 
for  a  seed;  "as  if  his  progeny  Is-fore  this  were  not  to 
l>e  reckoned ;  the  child  of  grace  had  perished,  and  the 
other  in  a  sense  was  not.  Ailam,  therefore,  is  here 
distinctly  placed  at  the  head  of  a  spiritual  offspring  — 
himself  with  his  partner  the  first  link  in  the  grand  chain 
of  blessing."— <  Typology  of  Scripturr,  i.  276).  Other 
sons  and  daughters,  we  are  told,  were  born  to  Ailam, 
though  no  specific  information  is  given  respecting  them  ; 
and  his  whole  term  of  life  is  stated  to  have  Iwen  S»80 
years. 

This  primeval  history  is  inwrought  with  several 
grand  moral  principles,  to  nay  nothing  of  its  incidental 
lessons.  1.  It  teaches  the  original  righteousness  of 
man's  nature,  and  his  possession  of  life  —pure,  blessed, 
everlasting — as  the  proper  heritage  of  righteousness. 
2.  The  righteousness  and  life,  it  further  shows,  were 
impended  on  a  condition,  the  easiest  that  can  Well  be 
conceived— a  condition,  therefore,  eminently  reasonable 
and  just;  so  that,  if  Ailam.  with  his  finely  balanced 
mind  and  high  moral  nature,  should  fail  to  keep  it  in 
the  face  of  one  temptation,  humanity  at  large  may 
justly  be  inferred  to  have  Iwen  also  incapable  of  keeping 
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it:  the  natural  man  in  Inn  ln-st  estate,  and  with  every 
advantage  on  hi*  side,  could  in  no  circumstance*  have 
abidilen  in  holiness.  3.  Whatever  mysteries  lie  in  the 
background,  defying  the  reach  of  our  present  powers  of 
insight  or  reason,  the  loss  of  the  original  good,  we 
!•  .ft:  :.-  it*  iinmi  .ii.it.-  origin,  .  ami  from  th 
abuse  of  that  freedom  which  was  essential  to  man's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature  as  the  image  of  (lodbead, 
and  which,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  perfect  know 
ledge  he  possessed  as  to  the  consequences  of  olmdietice 
and  transgression.  r«nden»l  the  blame  entirely  his  own. 
4  Adam  and  Eve  having  lieen  constituted  the  living 
root  and  responsible  head*  of  the  human  family,  their 
fall  necessarily  tiocame  the  fall  of  mankind  ;  every  child 
•  if  humanity  thenceforth  must  enter  the  world  an  heir 
of  sin  and  death.  ,r>.  And  since  this  fall  was  permitted 
t<>  enter  through  one  man,  only  that  llsi  hope  of  reco- 
very to  another  and  more  secure  state  of  Messing  might 
In-  braqgbl  in,  this  h..j>e,  in  like  manner,  must  l>e  made 
to  rtand  in  one.  a  second  Adam,  though  in 
sufficiency  uiis|ieakahly  higher  than  the  first ; 
only  could  any  prospect  be  afforded  to  the  world  of 
i  anil  life  Is'ing  regained.  So  far,  therefore, 
was  "the  type  of  him  that  was  to  come;"  the 
sustained  by  the  one  w  as  the 
of  that  to  lie  sustained  by  tlic  other;  and  the 
root  of  lieing,  which  in  the  first  man  so  soon  turned  into 
evil  for  his  natural  offspring,  becomes  in  the  second 
man,  the  I»rd  from  heaven,  for  all  spiritually  related 
to  him.  the  sure  ground  of  a  life  that  cannot  die,  ami 
a  glorv  that  is  im|ierishable. 

ADAM.  A  DAM  AH.  ADAMI.  different  modifica 
tions  of  the  same  word,  occur  as  names  of  cities  in  Pa- 
lestine, of  which  nothing  of  any  importance  is  known 
— the  first  in  Jos.  iii.  0,  of  a  town  on  the  Jordan  :  the 
in  Jos.  xix.  Mo,  and  the  thin!  in  Jew.  xix.  33,  of 
i  in  the  tri».e  of  Naphtali. 
ADAMANT,  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  costly  of 
the  precious  stones,  and  often  used  as  a  symliol  of  im- 
penetrable or  enduring  firmness.  Jt  is  found  only  in 
the  English  BiUe  at  Eze.  iii.  1>  and  Zee.  vii.  9,  but  in 
both  cases  as  the  translation  of  tl.amir,  which  is  also 
ren^lered  diamond.  This  latter  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  the  pro|>er  rendering  of  the  original. 

ADAR,  the  name  given  t<>  the  last  month  in  the 
Jewish  year.    (See  Month.) 

AD" ASA,  a  place  not  far  from  Bcth-horoii,  nowhere 
mentioned  in  Old  Ti-stament  scripture,  but  celebrated 
in  later  times  as  the  place  where  Judas  Maccabeus  routed 
the  Syrian  general  Xicanor,  i  Mac.  vil  w.wq. 

AD'BEEL  furrow  of  God],  a  Hebraism,  perhaps, 
f.>r  very  great  sorrow,  the  name  of  Ishmael's  third  son. 

nr  IX 

AD'DAN  [probably  ralamitij,  but  somewhat  uncer- 
tain), jtossibly  a  variation  of  ADDON  [lord  or  mailer], 
for  both  Addan  and  Addon  incur  as  the  name  of  one 
of  tine  returned  <  xilcs  from  Babylon.  No  vil  01;  F.it  II  50 

ADDER.  In  the  English  Bible  this  is  the  rendering 
of  four  distinct  Hebrew  wonts,  a'Srsy  {"cluhoor); 

iprtAmi,  oftener  rendered  cup;  'jyeJ  {ttiponi),  oftener 

rendered  eoelatrict;  and  jsjb  (*hepij>6n\.  Each  of  these 

■ioubtless  signifies  some  kind  of  venomous  serpent. 

[  the  various  tribes  of  animals  w  hich  are  ini- 
1  to  man.  there  is  none  that  can  cominire  with  the 

of 


the  lightning  stroke  of  their  jioison-fangsisthc  unerring 
signal  of  a  swift  dissolution,  prccciled  by  torture  the 
most  horrible.  The  bite  of  a  vigorous  serjxiit  has 
lieen  known  to  proituce  death  in  two  minute*.  Even 
where  the  consummation  is  not  so  fearfully  rapid,  its 
delay  is  but  a  brief  prolongation  of  the  intense  suffering. 
The  terrible  symptoms  are  thus  dcseril>ed:  -A  sharp 
pain  in  the  part,  which  U-comes  swollen,  shining  hot, 
red,  then  livid,  cold,  and  insensible.  The  lMiin  and  in- 
flammation spread,  ami  become  more  intense ;  fierce 
shooting  pain*  are  felt  in  othrr  parts,  and  a  burning  lire 
pervades  the  bod  p.  The  t  yew  water  profusely  ;  then 
come  swooning*,  sickness,  and  bilious  vomitings,  dif- 
ficult breathing,  cold  sweats,  and  slmrp  jiains  in  the 
loins.  The  skin  become*  deadly  pale  or  deep  yellow, 
while  a  black  watery  blood  runs  from  the  wound,  which 
changes  to  a  yellowish  matter.  Violent  headache  suc- 
ceeds, anil  giddiness,  faintness.  and  overwhelming  ter- 
rors, burning  I  hint,  gushing  discharges  of  blood  from 
the  orifices  of  the  Issly.  intolerable  fcter  of  breath, 
convulsive  hiccoughs,  and  dtath. 

From  tliese  circumstances  we  sec  how  appropriate  an 
emblem  was  a  poisonous  serpent  of  any  insidious  deadly 
enemy,  and  in  imrticular  of  sin.  and  of  Satan,  the  arch- 
destroyer.    (See  SirpkntA 

The  agent  of  these  terrible  results  is  an  inislorous, 
tasteless,  yellow  fluid.  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  Mated 

on  the  cheeks,  and  stercd 
A i-  JHfci^c^ v  f'»r  uw  membranous 
bcigs,  placed  at  the  side 
of  each  Upper  jaw,  and 
enveloping  the  l«se  of  a 
(5  |  Poison  ha«  ami  fane '-ri'iilTn   large,     curved,  pointed 

tooth,  which  is  tubular 
(No.  5».  These  two  teeth,  or  fangs,  are  capable  of 
Icing  erected  by  a  muscular  apparatus  under  the  ]>ower 
of  the  animal,  w  hen  they  project  at  nearly  a  right  angle 
from  the  jaw. 

The  manner  in  which  the  deadly  blow  is  inflicted  is 
remarkable,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture  When  the 
rage  of  the  snake  is  excited,  it  commonly  throwB  its 
l>ody  into  a  coil  more  or  less  close,  and  raises  the  ante 
rior  part  of  its  hotly.  The  neck  is  now  flattened  and 
dilated,  so  that  the  scales,  which  ordinarily  lie  in  closu 


(A  ]      Naja  hftjo —  .V<yo  tripvdiims    Lru^tli  alimit  4  feet 

contact  are  separated  by  wide  interspaces  of  naked 
skin.    The  neck  is  bent  more  or  less  l«ck.  the  head  pro 
jecting  in  a  horizontal  position,   in  an  instant  the  whole 
fore  |iart  of  the  animal  is  launched  forward  towards 
the  object  of  its  anger,  the  erected  tooth  is  forcibly 
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struck  into  the  flesh,  and  withdrawn  w  ith  the  velocity 
of  a  thought.  No  doubt  the  rage  which  stimulates  the 
action  calU  forth  an  increase  I  action  of  the  poison- 
glands,  hy  which  the  stere-sac  in  filial  with  the  secre- 
tion.  The  muscular  contraction  which  given  the  rapid 
Mow  compress*  >  at  the  name  instant  the  sac.  and  an 
the  acute  |x>int  of  the  fang  enters  the  flesh,  the  venom 
iff  forced  through  the  tulmlar  centre  int"  the  wound. 

It  in  impossible  to  nay  with  certainty  what  particular 
species  id  indicated  hy  eacli  Hehrew  word.  It  has  been 
suppowd  that  the  arhihoor  is  a  species  of  Najn  or 
hooded  snake,  probably  Xaja  hay;  that  the  p(th>n 
may  lie  the  httanoi  the  mod  rn  Arabs  (  Vi^ern  tebttima); 


[7]      H<irn»i  Viper  I  V<t»ftj  n>rn»'.ut     LrnirUi  nliont  II  incm-i 

and  that  the  thrpipin  is  the  (Vrastes.  or  horned  viper. 
The  tripomi  seem*  not  to  have  been  identified. 

The  achshoov  in  alluded  to  but  once  in  Scripture, 
viz.  in  Ps.  cxl.  3,  "Adders'  poison  in  under  their  lips;" 
a  passage  which  in  cited  hy  Paul.  lu>  ill.  13,  anions 
others,  to  prove  the  utter  corruption  of  man,  and  his 
apostasy  from  God.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  Their 
speech  is  wholly  and  intensely  wicked." 

The  prthrn  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : 
—In  De.  xxxii.  33.  where  its  venom  is  used  to  express 
the  excessive  vilenews  of  the  Gentile  world;  Job  xx. 
H,  Hi,  where  it  expresses  the  doom  of  the  wicked  man 
(in  the  former  of  these  verses  the  poison-fluid  is  called 
"gall,"  doubtless  in  allusion  to  its  yellownewl  ;  Ps. 
lviii.  -I.  where  the  indifference  of  this  species  to  the 
arts  of  the  charmers  (to  lie  described  presently)  repre- 
sents the  stupid  deafness  of  sinners  to  the  warnings  and 
invitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  1's.  xci.  13.  where,  in  i 
prophetic  promise,  the  l<ord  Jesus  is  assured  of  victory 
over  Satan  :  and  Is.  xi.  S.  when'  the  alwciice  of  all 
hurtfulness  from  the  millennial  earth  is  expressed  by 
the  immunity  of  a  little  child  playing  over  the  hole  in 
which  the  prthrn  lurks. 

The  word  tziponi  occurs  as  follows  In  Pr.  xxiii.  32, 
the  insinuating  character  of  the  love  of  strong  drink, 
anil  its  dreadful  result,  are  compared  to  the  treacherous 
death-blow  of  a  glittering  snake;  Is.  xi.  H  (see  above i: 
Is.  lix.  .1,  apostate  Israel  is  described  as  producing 
nothing  but  wickedness  as  if  one  should  hatch  egirs 
and  they  should  prove  to  contain  venomous  adders; 
Je.  viii.  17.  here  the  indifferent  of  this  vijier  dike  the 
ptlhtn\  to  the  psyllic  art.  is  used  to  express  the  cruelty 
of  the  Chaldean  invaders,  not  to  lie  thwarted  or  evaded. 

But  a  single  notice  occurs  of  the  shrpiptm,  viz.  in 
(Jc.  xiix.  17,  where  the  traitor- character  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan-  the  first  outbursting  of  the  power  of  Satan  in 
apostasy  in  Israel  is  compared  to  an  unseen  adder  in 
the  path,  which  causes  the  overthrow  of  the  mounted 
horseman  A  curious  illustration  of  thi*  danger  is 
given  by  Henuiker    -"  I  was  hurrying  forward,  when 


on  a  sudden  my  camel  stopped  short ;  1  i-jsike  to  it. 
but  without  effect:  1  goaded  it  gently,  but  in  vain  ;  at 
length  I  stmck  it.  and  it  immediately  threw  itself  vici- 
ously upon  its  side,  flinging  me  with  considerable  force. 
.  .  .  The  cause  was  its  refusal  to  pass  by  a  small  suaku 
that  lav  coiled  up  in  the  path." 

The  subject  <>f  serpent  charming,  alluded  to  in  the 
negative  descriptions  of  the  prthrn,  »V  «,  and  the 
tziponi,  J«  tiH  17,  as  well  as  in  tile  epithet  "deaf,"  ap- 
plied to  the  former,  is  one  involved  in  much  olwcurity. 
[Tltt;  term  dtaf,  it  may  l»>  noUsl  in  |>ansing.  like  that 
of  "stopping  the  ears,"  is  merely  metaphoric.  None 
of  the  serpent  tribe  have  any  exten>al  amlitery  orifice, 
nor  the  least  appearance  of  a  tympanum.  The  story 
1  which  t'almet  cites,  of  the  adder  clapping  one  ear  on 
the  ground,  wui  stopping  the  other  with  the  tip  of  its 
tail,  is  a  sheer  absurdity  |  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
lieen  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  persons  liave  exer- 
cised a  wonderful  |towcr  over  the  most  venomous  scr 
jtents.  Multitude  of  modern  ol«s«-rvors  have  described 
the  practices  of  the  snake-clianni-rs  in  such  terms  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  (act.  One  instance  may  suffice 
for  illustration.  Mr.  Gogcrly,  a  missionary  in  India, 
says,  that  some  persona  U-ing  incredulous  on  the  sul»- 
jeet.  after  taking  the  most  careful  precautions  against 
any  trick  or  artifice  being  played,  sent  a  charmer  into 
the  garden  to  prove  his  powers:^  "  The  man  began  to 
play  upon  his  pipe,  and  proceeding  from  one  part  of  the 
garden  to  nnother,  for  some  minutes  stopped  at  a  part 
of  the  w:dl  much  injured  by  age,  and  intimated  that  a 
serpent  was  within.  He  then  played  quicker,  and  his 
notes  were  louder,  when  almost  immediately  a  large 
eobra-di-ca|»illo  put  forth  its  hoislcd  head,  and  the 
man  ran  fearlessly  to  the  spot,  seized  it  Iry  the  throat, 
and  drew  it  forth.  He  then  showed  the  poison-fangs, 
and  beat  them  out ;  afterwards  it  was  taken  to  the 
room  where  his  Imskets  were  left,  and  deposited  among 
the  rest."    "The  snake  charmer."  oWrves  tlie  same 
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writer,  "applies  his  pipe  te  bis  mouth,  and  sends  forth 
a  few  of  his  peculiar  notes,  and  all  the  seqients  stop  as 
though  enchanted  ;  they  then  turn  towards  the  musician, 
and  approaching  him  within  two  feet,  raise  their  heads 
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from  the  ground,  and  l»cuding  backwards  and  forwards 
keep  tiliie  with  the  tune.  When  he  oeams  playing 
they  drop  their  heads  and  remain  quiet  on  the  ground." 

It  may  bo  observed  that  the  different  species  «.f  Naja 
tcobra-di-ca}>ello,  hooded  snake,  spectacled  snake),  and 
of  Ceraste*  (horn<;d  viper i,  are  those  wliich  manifest  an 
interest  in  musical  Bound*,  and  are  capable  of  being 
"charmed."  [v.  u.  O.] 

AD1NA  [tlcndcr,  },liant\,  the  name  of  one  of  David'* 
chief  captains,  of  tlie  trilie  lieubcn,  lCU-xt  is. 

ADINO  THE  EZNITE  [Ail pleaturt  the  iptar],  the 
chief  of  David's  heroes,  called  also  the  Tachnmnite, 
who  in  said  to  have  lifted  up  his  spear  and  Mlain  'MM 
men  at  one  time,  x8a.xxiii*.  {See  Ja8HOB«am.> 

ADMAH  [ra{],  one  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that 
perished  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gouiorrah. 
It  -fin--  to  have  been  of  small  size,  and  is  seldom  ex 
pressly  mentioned,  but  occur*,  iu  tie.  x.  19 ;  xiv.  2,  8 ; 
De.  xxix.  23 ;  Ho.  xi.  8. 

ADO'NAL  the  Hebrew  word  for  Lord,  and  by  the 
Jews  always  substituted  for  JkhovaH  in  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  practice  is  of  old  stand- 
iug,  and  seems  even  to  have  lx-en  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  appears 
to  have  arisen  out  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  pronoun 
cing  in  a  light  or  irreverent  manner  what  was  regarded 
as  the  more  peculiar  name  of  (!od,  and  thereby  incur- 
ring the  guilt  denounced  in  the  third  commandment. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  our  translators  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  Septuagint,  and  rendered  Jehovah 
as  well  as  Adonai  by  Lord.  {See  Loan  and  JkhovaH.I 

ADO  NI-BE'ZEK  [lord  of  Bezel:].    Bezek  watt  a 
C'anaanitish  town,  somewhere  either  within  or  on  the 
confines  of  the  territory  of  Judah.    In  the  first  chapter 
of  Judges  an  account  is  given  of  the  capture  of  the  place 
by  the  men  of  Judah,  and  ..f  what  liefell  its  king  Adoni 
brack.     When  they  got  him  into  their  hands,  it  is  said, 
they  cut  olf  liis  thumbs  and  his  great  ti>es,  requiting 
the  same  measure  to  him  that  hu  had  dealt  to  others. 
"  Threescore  anil  ten  kings,"  he  said,  "  haviug  their 
thuml*  and  their  great  toes  cut  off.  gathered  under  my 
table"-  -a  shocking  example  of  patty  lordship  and  Ur 
barons  cruelty.  The  kings.  <>f  course,  who  were  subj.  oted 
to  this  inhuman  treatment.  inu*t  have  l»een  chieftains, 
rather  than  kings,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
heads  of  little  townships  or  elans  :  they  could  not  other 
wise  have  fallen  iu  such  numbers  under  the  sway  of  such 
a  little  tyrant  as  Adoni  -  bezek.     But  however  small 
their  jurisdiction,  they  certainly  bid  a  right  to  look  for 
more  considerate  and  gentle  treatment  than  they  re 
ceived  from  their  conqueror;  and  he  become  at  List  sen 
sible  of  hi*  enormity,  and  recognized  the  divine  retribu 
tion  in  the  severity  inflicte.l  upon  himself ;  for  he  added. 
"  A*  I  have  done,  so  hath  God  requited  me,"    By  the  vic- 
torious party  he  was  taken  t<<  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 

ADONI  j AH  [LordJchovak],  the  son  of  David  by 
Hoggith.  born  in  Hebron,  aud  the  next  in  order  to 
Absalom.  He  seems  to  have  partaken,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  lioth  of  the  faults  and  of  the  aapcrfieiaJ  ex- 
cellencies of  Absalom.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  j 
Absalom,  and  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  eldest 
that  survived  of  David's  familv,  he  also  laid  claim  to 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  when  his 
father  wan  sinking  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  Uwk 
steps  to  have  hi*  claim  established.  Like  Absalom,  he 
was  a  person  of  graceful  exterior  and  attractive  man 
Vot.  I. 
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I  ncrs  ;  and  with  the  view  of  drawing  around  him  a  {tarty, 
aud  pushing  his  way  to  the  throne,  he  prepared  for 
himself  cliariots  and  horses,  aud  footmen  to  run  before 
him,  1  Kl.  i  A. is.  It  is  jiossible,  ami  seems  indeed  to  be 
implied,  that  David  had  not  been  at  sufficient  pains  to 
check  these  indications  of  an  aspiring  dis|K>sitiou  in  Ad- 
onijah  at  their  commencement ;  aud  no  attempt  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  meet  the  advances  Adonijah  was 
visibly  making  toward  the  throne,  by  an  explicit  an- 
nouncement of  the  divine  puqtosc  in  behalf  of  Solomon. 
That  the  will  of  Coil  in  this  respect  had  been  intimated 
at  a  com|t»rativcly  early  |>triod,  and  that  David's  deter- 
mination alto  was  taken,  is  evident;  but  only  a  limited 
number,  it  would  apjieor,  had  beta  fully  let  into  the 
secret,  until  the  plans  of  Adonijah  had  ripened,  and  he 
was  actually  proclaimed  king  at  Kn-rogel.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  we  can  explain  the  adherence  of  such  men 
as  Abiathar  the  priest  aud  Joab  to  Adonijah.  They 
were  not  likely  to  have  taken  jiart  in  his  design,  if  tliey 
had  distinctly  understood  that  the  matter  of  the  succes- 
sion was  already  definitely  fixed,  both  on  God's  part 
and  on  David's ;  and  so  when  the  .-pen  proclamation  of 
Adonijah  as  king  roused  David  ami  those  about  him 
from  their  supineness,  and  Solomon  was  officially  con- 
secrated as  successor  to  his  father,  the  party  of  Adoni- 
jah melted  away  from  him.  and  he  himself  fled,  to  lay 
hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  as  one  who  hod  no  hope, 
erven  for  his  life,  but  iu  the  mercy  of  Heaven  It  had 
been  well  for  him  if  this  spirit  liad  continued  to  hold  its 
sway;  as  he  was  forgiven  for  the  past,  so  he  Uiight  have 
lived  on  peaceably  in  the  future.  But  an  aspiring  dis- 
position again  broke  out  in  him;  and  after  relating 
to  Bathsheha  what  reasons  he  had,  from  priority  of 
birth,  for  expecting  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  generally  being  on  his  side,  he  got 
her  to  ask  for  him  Abishag  to  wife,  iKi  II  is  In  this 
request,  coupled  probably  with  other  things  that  ap- 
|ieaivd  in  Adonijah,  Solomon  descried  the  old  spirit  of 
ambition  watching  it*  opportunity  to  grasp  after  the 
dominion,  and  gave  orders  for  his  instant  execution. 
If  in  this  the  procedure  of  Solomon  should  seem  some- 
what hasty  and  violent,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
from  the  altered  circumstance*  of  modem  tUDM  and 
EtwOfttM  manners,  we  are  scarcely  competent  judges  ; 
and  that,  according  even  to  still  prevailing  notions  in 
the  Kast.  such  a  request  as  was  mode  by  Adonijah 
would  lie  regarded  as  trenching  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  reigning  sovereign.  Salomon,  there  is  good  reason 
to  think,  acted  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice. 

ADONTRAM  [tardof  h<ijht\,  apparently  contracted 
in  some  passages  into  AdohaM,  ssa  x«  Ki  »ii  II;  and 
again  changed  into  II.WOltAM,  -jch.  j  i\  the  name  of  a 
principal  officer  in  the  time*  of  Solomon  and  Kehoboam, 
who  had  charge  .if  levies  and  tributes.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  revolt  wliich  took  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Hchoboam's  reign,  he  was  sent  to  communicate 
the  king's  mind  to  the  |n.-oplc,  and  wa*  stoned  to  death 
iu  the  uproar  that  ensued.  This  probably  arose,  less 
from  the  offensive  nature  of  the  reply  given  to  the 
people's  demands,  than  from  the  general  o<liuui  which 
Adonirom  had  drawn  u]mui  himself  iu  connection  with 
the  heavy  exactions  that  liad  Wn  laid  uism  the  people. 
As  Uing  at  the  head  of  that  department,  he  would 
naturally  urge  on  the  matter  as  vigorously  as  |sissible, 
and  he  consequently  drew  ui>on  himself  the  popular  fury. 

A  DO  NI-ZE  DEK  [lord  of  right eoutneu,  or  upright 
lord].  Dm  king  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when  the 
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Israelites  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan.  lli  >  name  is 
sulwtantuilly  <>f  the  same  ini|Kirt  with  that  which  wait 
Lome,  at  a  niurh  earlier  period,  bj  the  ruler  of  what 
then  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  the  same  place.  Mel- 
ehizodek,  which  mean*  king  of  righUoiuntt',  was.  in 
Abraham's  day,  king  of  Salem,  which  is  understood  to 
have  been  the  original  designation  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
it  Would  seem  that  succeeding  indent  of  the  place  had 
made  it  a  point  of  honour,  or  regarded  it  an  a  matter  of 
policy,  to  keep  up  the  ancient  title,  or  one  of  iu  syno- 
nyms But,  unfortunately,  they  had  not  l«cn  equally 
earvful  to  keep  up  the  n>ality  which  the  name  indi- 
cated. Melehizedek  was  actually  a  righteous  kilter,  and 
a  priest  of  the  most  high  Cod,  hut  since  his  days  cor- 
ruption of  all  kinds  had  made  fearful  progress  j„  the 
land  of  Canaan;  and  from  the  active  part  which  Adoni- 
zedck  took  in  resisting  the  purjsws  of  God  toward 
Israel,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  he  was  concerned 
in  all  the  nlsmiiimtions  for  which  summary  judgment 
wan  inflicted  on  the  people  of  the  land.  He  aud  the 
surrounding  trils-M  Ulonged  to  the  race  of  the  Amor 
ites,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  nearly  all  that  part 
of  Canaan  which  afterwards  fell  to  the  trilw  of  Judah, 
and  of  the  fulness  of  whose  iniquity  at  the  time  of  tile 
conquest  special  mention  is  made.  What  more  imme- 
diately, however,  brought  Adoni  -zedek  and  the  neigh- 
Isniring  princes  into  conflict  with  the  Israelites,  was 
their  combined  detenuination  to  destroy  the  Giliconites 
for  having  made  a  covenant  of  |>cacc  with  Joshua.  For 
this  purpose,  headed  by  Adoni  zedek,  they  laid  siege  to 
Gthcon:  but  tiding  wen-  sent  by  the  k>siegcd  to  Joshua, 
who,  in  consequence,  fell  upon  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Amorites,  utterly  discomfited  them,  and  put  Adoni- 
zedek  and  the  other  princes  fc>  death,  after  having 
dragg>sl  them  from  the  cave  in  which  they  had  found  a 
teni]N>rary  asylum,  J«m.  x.  1-27.  It  was  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion  that  Joshua  is  related  to  have  called  upon 
the  sun  to  stand  still,  that  he  might  liave  time  to  com- 
plete the  victory  he  had  won  over  the  enemy.  (For  the 
consideration  of  this  (stint,  act  Josai'A.i 

ADOPTION,  as  a  term,  occurs  only  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  reference  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  j>e  >ple  of  Ood  stand  U>  him,  as  his  children  by 
grace,  the  objects  of  his  special  love  and  favour.  The 
original  won  I,  iio0<oia,  denotes  properly  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving into  a  familv  one  who  does  not  lielong  to  it  by 
birth:  literally,  placing  such  an  one  in  the  position  of 
a  son,  or  setting  him  among  the  children :  then,  by 
transference,  the  condition  or  privilege  of  the  adopted 
child  sonthip.  The  practice,  in  its  merely  human  con 
neetion,  was  evidently  of  very  remote  origin,  as  appears 
from  the  rendinesi  with  which  Abraham  first,  then 
Sarah,  thought  of  another  than  their  own  actual  off- 
spring being  admitted  to  the  standing  of  a  child,  and 
constituted  heir  of  the  familv  name  and  powa-ssions. 
Ore.  it.  2;  xt|  2.  We  have  also  early  examples  of  adoption 
in  the  case  of  Moses,  who  was  taken  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  brought  up  as  her  son  ;  and  of  Kphraim 
ami  Manasech,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  to  whom  their 
grandfather  Jacob  gave  a  place  among  his  own  chil- 
dn  n.  a«  entitled  to  rank  with  them  in  the  promised  in- 
heritance. Go,  xt»m. &,«•  In  some  countries  adoption  has 
lioen  formally  recognized  and  regidatiil  by  law.  It  was 
so  Ijoth  among  the  ( J reeks  an<l  Romans.  The  right  of 
adoption  was  somewhat  restricted  by  the  Creeks,  nt 
least  by  the  Athenians,  with  whose  usages  iu  this  re 
<pcct  we  an  liest  acquainted  ;  for  only  an  Athenian 


citizen  could  l»e  adopted  by  any  one,  and  that  only 
when  the  |H  Tson  adopting  had  no  offspring  of  his  own. 
An  Athenian  citizen  was  obliged  to  divide  his  pm|>erty 
among  his  own  children.  P»y  the  Roman  law  the  right 
of  selection  was  less  limited,  but  it  also  pnioeeded  on 
the  principle  that  the  adoptive  father  had  no  son  of  hin 
own.  and  no  reasonable  expectation  of  having  any. 
The  act  of  adoption  liad  to  I*  done  under  the  authority 
of  a  magistrate ;  aud,  when  thus  legally  done,  it  con- 
stituted in  law  the  nlation  of  father  and  son  pn?ciselv 
as  if  the  adopted  sou  had  ls-en  born  to  the  father  iu 
lawful  wedlock.  If  the  father  hail  a  daughter,  the 
adopted  son  stood  to  her  in  the  n  lation  of  a  bnitber; 
and  if  the  father  died  intestate,  the  same  son  succeeded 
to  the  property  as  heir  at  law.  There  ap]san>  to  be  an 
allusion  to  this  right  of  the  adopted  child  to  the  name 
and  |s>ssessions  of  the  father,  in  the  refen'nee  that  the 
apostle  Paul  makes  to  the  custom  of  adoption,  rtn  oil 
IS- 17. 

In  Scripture  the  jieople  of  God  are  constantly  simken 
of  as  his  children,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  LonI 
Almighty  :  as  such,  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace  not 
by  birth,  but  by  a  soven-ign  act  of  favour  on  Cod's 
|«rt.  It  is  as  marking  this  distinction  that  the  wonl 
adoption  has  its  so  cial  significance:  it  expresses  at 
once  the  nature  of  the  privilege  and  the  maimer  in 
which  it  is  bestowed.  It  is  j>eculiarlv  a  New  Testa- 
ment term  :  for,  though  the  idea  of  sonship  often  occurs 
in  the  OKI  Testament  in  connection  with  the'  chosen 
people,  it  is  only  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  ( 'lirist  that 
we  have  clearly  explained  to  us  on  what  ground,  iu 
what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  this  privilege  can  be 
enjoyed  by  fallen  creatures. 

The  word  adaption  occurs  only  in  five  instances,  rto. 
Oil  I  A,  £!;  Ix.  I;  Oa  iv  ft ;  Hp  !..'•;  but  the  subject  is  often 
referred  to  elsewhere,  and  is  presented  under  a  variety 
of  aspects.  On  Gisl's  part,  adoption  is  npnscnted  — 
1.  As  liaving  its  origin  in  his  eternal  counsel  ami  pur- 
isise,  Kp  l  1,5  '1.  As  flowing  immediately  from  Christ 
ami  tlie  union  of  hi*  people  with  him,  Jo  I.  12;  fi».  ui  sb; 
it.  1,5.  Hence  the  parallel  betweeu  the  relation  of  the 
Father  to  Christ  and  to  his  people,  Jn  xx.  17;  Christ  is 
their  elder  brother,  Bcviii  »;  they  are  joint- twin  w  ith 
him.  It.,  oil  17  S.  As  sealed  by  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  prisluciug  iu  them  the  cluiractcr  and  disposition 
of  childn-n,  Jn.  I  12, 13 ;  Bo .  rlii.  II-IS;  (i»  Iv  fl  4.  As  Con- 
summated at  the  resurrection,  Ku.  vu  2X  On  the  other 
hand,  the  privilege  of  sonship,  as  enjoyed  by  Cod's 
people,  includes— 1.  The  love  aud  favour  of  Coil  iu  a 
special  and  pre-eminent  degree,  l  Jn.  lit  l;  Ep  ».  1;  Jn.  xrtl. 
z\'M  2.  Fatherly  provision,  protection,  and  discipline 
at  God's  hand.  Mat  vt.  SIvB;  x.  a»,»;  He. XliW.  3.  Access 
to  God  with  filial  confidence,  R>>.  rill.  1&,  211, 27  ;  1  Ju.  r.  14 ; 
Mat.  »t.«,».  4  Tlie  inh.-rit.ince  of  future  glory  and 
hlcssednesa.  Ho. Tilt.  17. in.  Re  xxi  7;  1  TV  i  4. 

Christian  adoption  is  to  !«?  distinguished — 1.  Fmm 
the  sonship  of  Adam,  who  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  of 
God,  lai  ill  i«,  beeause,  as  the  first  man.  he  derived  his 
being  immediately  from  the  hand  of  Cod,  and  was 
made  in  God's  image  ami  likeness;  this  was  the  son- 
ship  of  cnation.  2.  Fn'in  the  sonship  asciils-Hi,  in  a 
still  more  limited  sense,  to  tlie  whole  human  family. 
They  an-  all  tin-  offspring  of  Cod,  because  in  him  they 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.  Ac  x»tl  2*.  » 
:t.  Fmm  the  sonship  or  adoption  ascribed  to  the  ancient 
people.  Kb.  !*.».»;  J«  HI  m ;  Ko  lx  t.  Tliis.  as  regnnled 
the  nation  at  large,  and  the  earthly  inheritance  which 
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they  enjoyed,  was  only  a  typical  adaption  the  shadow, 
and  nut  the  substance.  The  irue  saints  of  God,  indeed, 
in  Old  Testament  times,  had  a  spiritual  nonship,  essen- 
tially the  same  a*  that  which  is  enjoyed  under  the 
|Wfd;  though,  in  the  measure  of  its  manifestation  to 
thrm.  anil  of  their  present  enjoyment  of  it.  it  fell  fur 
»bort  of  the  Christian  privilege.  i;\  it  1-? 

Old  Testament  lielicvcr*  could  not  have  more  than  a 
very  parti.d  revelation  of  it ;  for  the  grace  and  love  of 
were  not  manifested  with  any  such  distinctness  as 
they  now  an1,  in  the  person,  and  work,  and  word  of 
the  L«rd  Jcnus.  The  law,  under  which  believers  were 
then  placed,  naturally  tended  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
b.wlage  and  fear;  it*  effect  upon  the  conscience,  to 
wiik'  extent,  interfere) i  with  the  freedom  of  nonship. 
Hence  they  are  compareil  to  the  heir  while  he  is  a  child, 
under  tutor*  ami  governor*,  kept  under  restraint — no 
better  than  a  servant,  as  regards  the  present  enjoyment 
of  his  privilege,  though  in  reality  lonl  of  all.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  nut  yet  given  ;  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit  had  not  yet  come ;  the  com- 
munication of  grace  anil  of  spiritual  light  to  the  souls  of 
Mievers  was  comparatively  limited  and  partial ;-  and 
it  will  be  manifest  how  imperfect  must  have  been  their 
uniterstamling  and  enjoyment  of  the  privdege  of  son- 
ship,  though  it  did  really  belong  to  them. 

It  is  otherwise  with  New  Testament  lieliever*.  In 
the  gospel  they  have  a  clear  discovery  of  the  riches  of 
<«»J's  grace,  as  well  as  of  his  gracious  purpose*  of  kind- 
ness toward  those  who  enjoy  this  |Mirticular  privilege, 
and  of  the  ground  and  manner  of  their  entering  into  it, 
through  the  mediatorial  w  ork  of  Christ.  Besiiks.  along 
with  this  revelation,  they  luive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  in 
all  tl>e  fulness  of  his  gracious  influences,  to  o|ten  their 
understanding,  and  to  liear  witness  with  their  spirit 
that  they  are  the  children  of  God  Thus  they  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons,  a*  regards  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
it.  Sue  the  contrast  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  in 
this  respect,  strikingly  illustrated  in  Gal.  iv.  [w.  L.J 
ADO  RAM  Sm  Adohiram. 
ADRAM'MELECH  [mayniHcenrr  of  the  liny,  *pUn. 
dxti  tut*).  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  idol-deities  that 
wi-re  worshipped  by  the  Assyrian  colonist*  who  occu 
pied  the  land  of  Israel  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
trilie»i,JKl  irti  ji.  The  Sepharvites  burned  their  childn  11 
in  the  fire  to  him.  whence  Ailrammelech  may  be  in- 
ferred to  have  Iwn  substantially  identical  with  Moloch 
(Selden.  De  Diii  Syriit,  i.  9).  Some  have  also  sought  to 
connect  the  Worship  of  Adrammclcch  with  that  of  tlie 
sun-worship  of  the  Persians;  and  still  again  with  that 
of  the  Chnmos  of  the  Greeks;  but  these  are  rather 
"peculations  than  opinion*  resting  on  any  sure  historical 
grounds.  2.  Tlie  name  of  otic  of  the  son*  of  Senna- 
cherib, who,  along  with  his  brotlier  SSharexer.  murdered 
his  father,  when  engaged  in  an  act  of  worship,  'sKi  xln.37. 

ADRAMTTTIUM,  sometimes  also  written  Atra 
XTTticm,  and  Adramttteos,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  province  of  Mysia,  situated  over  against  Leslxw. 
-n  tin-  river  Cakus,  anil  at  the  heail  of  the  hay.  which, 
from  the  town,  was  called  Adramyttcnus.  It  was  in  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  port  of  Adramyttium  tliat  Paul 
••inharked  at  Ca.-*are»  for  Italy,  Ac.  xvtll.  %  from  which 
he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  an  Alexandrian  ship. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  iU  name  from  Adraniys,  a 
ljrother  of  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia.  Hut,  if  such  was 
orijfinally  tlie  case,  the  town  appears  ultimately  to  have 


An  Athenian  colony  is  related  by  Stralsi  to  have  set- 
tled at  it,  and  a  party  from  Delos  also  emigrated  thither 
(Thucyd.  v.  1  i.  It  is  known  to  have  been  a  flourishing 
seaport  in  the  time*  of  the  kings  of  Pergamoa ;  ami  so 
recently  as  the  seventeenth  century  it  still  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  boat-building  (Pocockc"s  TravtL, 
ii.  2,  Ifil:  but  it  has  now  become  a  comparatively  poor 
and  filthy  village  (Fellows'  Alia  Minor).  It  i*  ttill 
called  Adraniyt  or  Kndramit  ;  Init  there  are  no  remains 
alsmt  it  of  ancient  grandeur. 

A  DRIA.  also  Hadria,  projwrly  the  gulf  that  lie* 
lietween  Italy  on  the  west,  rind  the  coast*  of  Dalmatia 
and  Albania  on  the  east.  It  was  often,  however,  re 
garded  as  a  sea,  |iort  of  the  Ionian,  ami  veiy  e  .mmonly 
the  latins  called  it  Murt  Supernal,  the  I  pper  SeA,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Tyrrhenian,  which  they  desig- 
nate)! Mare  In firnui,  the  Lower  Sea.  Adria,  or  Hadria, 
was  rather  the  Greek  than  the  Latin  lutme  for  it.  As 
to  the  limits  which  the  Adriatic  was  understood  to 
embrace,  these  appear  to  have  been  extremely  variable. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  placed  them  at  the  point  where  the 
heel  of  Italy  approaches  nearest  to  the  coast  of  Greece, 
and  form*  a  sort  of  strait,  not  more  than  forty  miles 
wide  :  but  very  ancient  writers,  in  (tarticular  Scylax, 
represented  the  Adriatic  as  all  one  with  the  Ionian  Sea. 
Even  Stralsi  speak*  of  the  Ionian  as  part  of  the  Adri- 
atic ;  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  1 )  designates  the  sea  which 
wash<!H  the  eastern  shores  of  Bruttium  and  Sicily  the 
Ailriatic  {to  'Aifitaruof  W\a7<v»l.  The  term  thus  came 
to  comprehend  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lie*  around  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  : 
so  that,  when  the  writer  of  the  Acts  speak*  of  the  ship 
in  which  Paul  sailed  being  tossed  alsmt  in  Adria, 
shortly  More  she  struck  on  the  coast  of  Malta,  he  use* 
language  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  current  geome- 
trical phraseology  ;  aud  the  term  Adria  in  Ac.  xxvii. 
27,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  bccuc  of 
the  shipwreck  was  not  Malta  but  some  small  island  far 
up  in  the  gulf.  (See  Smith's  Voyage,  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Panl.  where  this  [sunt,  and  many  others  connected 
with  it,  are  most  carefully  investigated.) 

A  DRIEL  {jock  of  Go<r\,  the  person  to  whom  Saul 
gave  in  marriage  hi*  daughter  Merah,  after  liaving 
promised  her  to  David,  1  Ma.  xttil  l».  Five  of  his  sons 
were  slain  in  connection  with  the  request  of  theGiheon- 
ites  for  exemplary  punishment  on  Saul's  bloody  house, 
zsmi  s.  They  are  called  Adriel'*  sons,  which  Miclial. 
not  Merab,  tare  to  him  ;  for  which  ire  Michal  ;  anil 
for  the  slaughter  itself,  tee  Gibeonitrs. 

ADUL  LAM.  1.  A  very  ancient  town, situated  in  what 
was  afterwards  the  plain  country  of  tlie  trils.-  of  Judah, 
Jo.  xt.  x\  lnit  which  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known  place 
at  a  much  earlier  period.  Oe  xxxou  1. 12  At  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  it  is  placed 
among  the  royal  cities,  which  had  each  a  king  of  its 
own,  Jo».  ill.  1.1;  ami  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  trilies  it 
was  one  of  the  places  which  Kehoboum  fortified,  2<  l>. 
*L  7.  At  a  later  period  still  it  is  referred  to  by  tlie 
prophet  Micah.  eh  l  ii,  and.  according  to  the  common 
renderiug,  is  called  "tlie  glory  of  Israel."  Kut  it  is 
scarcely  |H>K*il>]c  that  this  can  lie  the  correct  meaning; 
as,  from  anything  known  res|iecting  Adullam.  it  wotdd 
savour  of  extravagance  to  designate  such  a  place  em- 
phatically the  glory  of  Israel ;  the  more  so  a*  the  city 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  .ludah,  anil  not  to  what,  in 
the  days  of  Micah,  weut  by  the  name  of  Israel,  the 
name  commonly  appn.priatcd  to  the  ten  tribes.  The 
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proper  rendering  is  that  which  u  given  in  the 
margin,  "  the  glory  of  Israel  sliall  como  to  Aclulhun  ;" 
and  the  meaning  of  the  clause  seems  to  he,  that  the 
men  of  rank  and  wealili,  who  might  he  said  to  consti- 
tute Israel's  glory,  should  he  driven  southwards  as  far 
as  Adullam,  by  the  victorious  hosts  that  were  to  break 
in  upon  them  from  the  north ;  for  Adullam  lay  in  the 
south-west  jmrtion  of  Judah,  not  very  far  from  Gnth, 
and  the  passage  in  which  this  announcement  occurs 
contains  an  account  of  the  troubles  and  calamities  that 
were  to  sweep  over  the  land  hy  the  northern  invaders, 
first  in  the  case  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  then  in  that 
of  .Judah. 

2.  ADULLAM,  a  cave,  the  favourite  haunt  of  David, 
to  which  ho  retreated  in  the  time  of  greatest  danger, 
and  whither  also  his  parents  and  others  went  down  to 
join  him,  after  he  had  escaped  Ixtth  from  Saul  and  from 
the  king  of  Gath,  I  Sit.  nil  1-3,  has  often  lieen  supposed 
to  helong  to  the  neighliourhood  of ,  the  city  of  the  same 
name  ;  hut  this  is  altogether  improbable,  as  the  situa- 
tion of  tlie  city  was  nut  in  a  mountainous  and  rugged 
district,  where  caves  naturally  abound,  hut  in  a  com- 
paratively plain  and  level  tract  of  country.  And  it  is 
certain  that  modern  travellers  have  found  no  caves  near 
the  site  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Adullam.  capahlo  of  affording  a  safe  retreat  for  David, 
and  for  holding,  as  we  are  told  were  for  a  time  lodged 
in  it,  400  men.  The  old  tradition,  which  places  this 
cave  in  a  valley  near  the  Frank  mountain,  not  far  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  known  by  the  name  of  Wady  Khureitun, 
seems  to  indicate  the  proper  locality;  and  it  also  accords 
best  with  the  fact,  that  David,  on  escaping  from  it,  is 
represented  as  passing  into  the  confines  of  Moab,  which 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  leaving  there 
his  father  and  mother,  i  sa.  xxti  a,  i  This  cave  is  in  a 
deep  ravine,  surrounded  on  each  side  by  precipitous 
rocks,  and  capable  of  being  approached  only  on  foot, 
along  the  side  of  the  cliffs.  Dr.  Robinson  was  not  able 
himself  to  visit  it,  but  his  companion  had  done  so,  and 
fully  confirmed  the  description  given  of  it  by  Irby 
and  Mangles.  These  gentlemen,  who  were  not  aware 
of  this  being  the  reputed  cave  of  Adullam,  present 
such  an  account  of  it  as  m<xt  strikingly  accords 
with  the  purjxwes  to  which  it  was  applied  by  David. 
They  say :—  "  It  runs  in  by  a  long,  winding,  narrow 
passage,  with  small  chambers  or  cavities  on  either  side. 
We  soon  came  to  a  large  chamber,  with  natural  arches 
of  great  height ;  from  this  last  were  numerous  passages, 
leading  in  all  directions,  occasionally  joined  hy  others 
at  right  angles,  anil  forming  a  |terfect  labyrinth,  which 
our  guides  assured  us  had  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, the  people  being  afraid  of  losing  themselves. 
The  passages  were  generally  four  feet  high,  by  three 
feet  wide,  and  were  all  on  a  level  with  each  other. 
The  grotto  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  air  pure  and 
good."  One  can  easily  [lerccivc  how  admirably  adapted 
such  a  vast  and  curiously  constructed  cavern  would  be 
as  a  hiding  place  for  David  and  his  persecuted  band  ; 
and  with  what  facility  they  could  lie  concealed,  as  on 
one  occasion  they  did,  1 H*.  xxir ,  in  some  of  those  dark 
trausverso  passages,  while  Saul  came  in  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  knew  not  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
those  whose  life  ho  was  pursuing.  It  is  the  mc»re  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  cave  of  David's  Jteculinr  resort, 
as  it  lay  only  aliout  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Beth- 
lehem,  his  native  place ;  and  nothing  was  more  likely 
than  that,  while  tending  his  father's  flocks,  he  should 


have  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  a  cavern 
so  near  at  hand,  and  so  remarkable  in  its  structure. 

ADULTERY  is  a  wilful  breach  of  the  marriage 
vow  by  cither  of  the  parties  contracting  it ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  ideal  of  married  life,  presented  in  the 
formation  of  one  man  aud  one  woman,  joined  by  the 
ordination  of  God  into  one  flesh,  such  a  breach  is  made 
whenever,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  there  is  sexual 

i  intercourse  with  a  third  [tarty.  The  junction  of  the  pair 
into  one  body  or  flesh  comes,  in  that  case,  to  be  virtually 
dissolved.  As  this  is  the  view  implied  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  human  pair,  so  it  is  that  which  is 
expressly  exhibited  in  New  Testament  scripture.  In 
the  deliverances  pronounced,  first  by  our  I/ord,  and  then 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  it  was 
not  the  introduction  of  something  new  which  was  set 
fortli,  but  the  assertion  and  re-establishment  of  what 
was  from  the  beginning ;  and  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  as  if  what  were  adultery  in  the 
one  might  not  lie  sufficient  to  constitute  adultery  in  the 
other.  There  is  one  and  the  same  law  for  Itoth.  In 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  Pharisees, 
"  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  [tut  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause?"  our  Lord  answered,  "Have  ye  not  read,  that 
He  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male 
and  female  f  Aud  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife;  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore,  they  are  no  more 
twain,  but  one  flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  And  when,  with 
the  hope  of  eliciting  some  modification  of  this  deliver- 
ance in  behalf  of  the  husttand,  the  further  question  was 
asked,  '•  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a  writ- 
ing of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ! "  Jesus  re- 
plied, "  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts, 
suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives  :  but  from  the  be- 
ginning it  was  not  so.  And  I  say  unto  you,  Whoao- 
ever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication, 
and  Bhall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery  ;  and 
whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit 
adultery,"  Mat.  xU.  >».  In  perfect  accordance  with  this, 
also,  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
K|». ».  ss-M;  1  Co.  til.  l- 13;  I  Tt  ui.  it  But  while,  doctrinally, 
the  teaching  of  both  covenants  is  the  same  in  this  resjtect, 
and,  according  to  the  fundamental  law  of  both,  it  is 
adultery  in  the  man  as  well  as  in  the  woman  to  have 
commtree  with  another  person  than  the  one  proper 
spouse,  practically,  a  difference  on  the  man's  side  was 
admitted  in  ancient  times.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  concubinage  and  polygamy,  from  which 
even  the  chosen  seed  did  not  remain  free,  that  only 
came  to  be  regarded  as  adultery  which  involved  a  frau- 
dulent intermingling  of  seeds— such  an  intercourse  as 
exposed  a  man  to  the  fatherhood  and  charge  of  an  off- 
spring that  did  not  Itelong  to  him.  A  married  man,  in 
this  view  of  things,  might  have  more  wives  than  one 
without  being  an  adulterer ;  he  might  also  have  carnal 
intercourse  with  a  person  not  espoused  or  married  to 
him,  and  still  not  be  denied  liable  to  the  charge  of 
adultery,  for  no  neighbour  was  thereby  wronged  in  his 
conjugal  rights,  or  had  a  spurious  offspring  fathered 
upon  him :  there  was  fornication,  but  not.  in  the  con- 
ventional sense  of  the  term,  adultery.  The  crime  of 
adultery  was  limited  to  the  case  of  those,  whether  men 
or  women,  who,  when  married  or  Itctrothed  to  one 
[tarty,  had  sexual  intercourse  with  another ;  though,  in 

|  the  case  of  the  man,  only  if  this  other  was  also  a  mar- 
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rietl  <>r  betruthed  party ;  but  not  bo  in  the  caw  of  the 
woman,  liecausc  the  wrong  in  her  cane  was  equally 
•lone,  whether  the  person  with  whom  she  transgressed 
were  single  or  married.  In  short,  it  was  the  condition 
of  the  female  which  determined  the  legal  character  of 
adultery  ;  if  slie  was  not  betrothed  or  married,  neither 
she  nor  the  person  having  intercourse  with  her  was 
counted  liable  to  the  charge.  And  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  same  view  substantially  obtained — 
adultery  was  simply  the  violation  of  another  man's  bed. 
or  the  corruption  of  his  seed. 

Why  the  divine  legislation  should  have  allowed  a 
practical  treatment  of  the  matter  in  the  man's  case, 
differing  so  materially  from  the  woman's,  and  from  the 
view  exhibite<l  iu  the  ideal  set  up  at  the  creation  of  the 
first  pair,  will  be  considered  wider  the  subject  Divorce. 
but  in  regard  to  the  act  itself  of  adultery,  understood 
iu  the  sense  now  explained,  the  law  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  very  severe ;  it  prescribed  tin-  punishment  of 
death,  both  for  the  adulterer  ami  for  the  adulteress, 
L«.  it,  10.  This,  indeed,  was  required  by  the  theory  of 
the  constitution,  which,  being  framed  with  a  view  to 
the  securiug  of  a  commonwealth  conformed  to  the  fun 
dameutal  laws  of  the  two  tables,  could  not  tolerate  the 
deliberate  breach  of  any  of  the  great  commandments. 
Death  was  the  penalty  attached  to  the  open  violation 
of  each  of  them.  It  is  not  expressly  said  in  the  jMissagc 
of  lxviticus  how  the  persons  guilty  of  adultery  were  to 
U>  slaiu  ;  but  in  De.  xxii.  where  tlie  law  is  again 

enacted,  the  additional  case  is  supposed  of  a  betrothed 
■lamsel  having  been  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  lsith  par- 
ties  are  adjudged  to  death  by  stoning.  The  case  of 
such  persons,  and  that  of  those  w  ho  violated  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  marriage  vow,  were  so  nearly  akin,  that  the 
Jews  of  our  lord's  time  could  scarcely  lie  said  to  err. 
when  they  affirmed,  respecting  adultery  in  general,  that 
Moses  commanded  the  person  guilty  of  it  to  lie  stoned 
to  death,  Jo.  ml.  5.  It  does  not  appear,  how  ever,  that  tin 
peaalty  in  this  most  public  and  disgraceful  form,  or 
even  that  death  in  any  form,  was  usually  inflicted  on 
adulterers.  Too  commonly  a  sense  of  guilt  on  the  part 
of  those'  who  had  the  administration  of  the  law  com 
niitted  to  them,  would  restrain  them  from  executing 
the  judgment  written  ;  and  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
it  was  likely  to  1*  left  much  in  the  hands  of  the  injured 
party,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  generally  take  the 
milder  course  which  the  law  allowed,  of  ridding  him- 
self of  the  culprit  by  a  bill  of  divorcement.  Accord- 
ingly, we  read  of  no  case  in  ( >ld  Testament  scripture 


iu  which  the  rigour  of  the  low  was  enforced  either  upon 
the  male  or  the  female  guilty  of  incontinence. 

In  Greece  and  Rome  the  law  respecting  adultery  was 
not  uniform,  either  in  the  provisions  enacted  or  in  the 
manner  of  enforcing  them.  In  both  countries  it  was 
competent  to  the  husband,  if  he  detected  the  adulterer 
in  his  evil  course,  to  tike  summary  vengeance  on  him, 
by  putting  him  to  death.  Hut  he  might  also  take  a 
pecuniary  compensation  ;  or  he  might  institute  a  legal 
process  against  either  of  the  offending  parties,  and.  if 
the  guilt  was  established,  the  parties  were  placed  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  husUmd.  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  him  to  fall  upon  them  with  a  knife 
or  a  dagger  (Demos.  Kara  X<ai/>.  S  IS).  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  a  law  w  as  enacted  at  Koine,  called  the  Julian 
law,  which  introduced  various  regulations  as  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  prosecutions  against  adulterers; 
and  the  penalties  it  enacted,  iu  case  of  conviction,  were 
for  a  woman,  the  loss  of  half  her  dowry,  with  the  tliird 
part  of  her  projicrty.  and  liability  to  banishment  to 
some  remote  place;  for  the  man,  the  loss  of  half  his 
pn.|srty,  with  a  like  liability  to  Iwuiishtncnt.  The 
times  were,  however,  too  degenerate  to  admit  of  such 
a  law  heing  generally  enforce  d  ;  profligacy  of  every  kind 
not  only  kept  its  ground,  but  grew  more  shameless,  in 
spite  of  the  law,  till  the  spread  of  Christianity  leavened 
society  with  a  l*.-tter  spirit,  and  rendered  more  strin- 
gent measures  prac  ticable.  P.y  a  mistaken  policy,  how- 
ever, Constantine  introduced  the  old  Jewish  law,  and 
made  the  offence  capital.  Justinian  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  statute,  by  .sending  the  adulteress,  after  Wing 
scourged,  to  a  convent,  allowing  the  husband  to  take  . 
her  out  within  the  period  of  two  years;  and,  failing 
this,  she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

Such  barbarous  practices  as  cutting  off  the  ntwe  and 
ears  of  the  guiltv  parties  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  formally  enacted,  either  among  the  Hebrews  or 
among  the  Greeks  and  Roman*.  It  ia  reported  by 
Piodorus  u.  to  have-  Uen  the  punishment  spe- 

cially inflicted  upon  the  female  in  Egypt,  while  the 
male  was  .simply  beaten  with  rods.  The  Persians  are 
also  said  to  have  sanctioned  it ;  and  references  exist, 
Is.ih  in  Scripture  (for  example,  Eace.  xxiii  25)  and  iu 
the  classics  (Virg.  ^ft'w.  vi.  4W\,  to  such  (srsonal  muti- 
lations as  not  unknow  n.  Rut  they  are  probably  to  be 
understood  as  only  among  the  indignities  which  an  in- 
jured husband  was  deemed  at  lilicrty  to  inflict,  and  by 
which,  occasionally  at  least,  he  sought  to  consign  to 


in  which  a  woman  taken  in  adultery  was  actually  put  infamy  the  person  who  had  brought  shame  and  dis- 

to  death  ;  and  Ligktfoot  [Hor.  litb.  on  Mail.  xix.  N  i  honour  upon  his  family.    In  the  Christian  code,  we  need 

testifies  that,  amid  all  his  multifarious  reading  in  the  scarcely  say,  no  corporeal  inflictions  are  prescribed.  It 

rabbinical  writings,  he  hail  never  met  with  an  instance  has  higher  weapons  to  wield  than  the  carnal  sword ; 

mentioned  of  an  adulteress  being  capitally  punished,  and  its  prime  object  is  rather,  by  means  of  nobler  in- 


There  might,  no  doubt,  Iw  case*  of  the  kind,  though  no 
notice  is  taken  of  them  either  in  the  sacred  or  the  ralv 
binical  records:  and  the  allusion  in  Pr,  vi.  S2-35,  to 
the  implacable  spirit  of  revenge  which  the  conduct  of 
the  adulterer  might  expect  to  awaken  in  the  Isisom  of 
the  injured  husband,  plainly  indicates  that  the  ag- 
grieved |>arty  sometimes  took  the  full  scope  which  the 
law  allowed  him,  of  recomjiensing  for  the  Ions  of  domes 
tic  peace  and  honour  he  had  sustained  upon  the  head  of 
the  offc-nder.  Vet.  from  the  comparative  seclusion  in 
which  women  lived  in  Palestine,  coupled  with  the  license 
practically  allowed  in  respect  to  concubines  and  di 


flueiiees.  to  prevent  such  crimes  from  blotting  the  face 
of  society,  than  smiting  them  with  specific  |>cualties 
when  they  have  appeared.  It  speaks  only  of  separa- 
tion, or  putting  away,  as  the  ultimate  remedy  in  the 
hand  of  the  injured  party;  and  even  that  is  rather  men- 
tioned as  a  right  that  may  K>  used,  than  as  a  measure 
that  must  in  every  case  lie  adopted. 

TlCKTltlAI.nF  ADCLTKKY,  or  the  bringing  to  the  test 
of  a  rpMU  religious  service  a  w  oman  suspected  by  her 
huslttiid  to  have  been  guilty  of  unfaithfulness,  is  the 
most  peculiar  thing  connected  with  this  subject  in  tl»e 
legislation  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  prescription 


voreea,  the  probability  is,  that  the  cases  were  very  rare  |  for  it  is  given  in  Nu.  v.  11-31.    Attempts  liavo  been 
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made  by  various  writers  (Lists  of  whom  may  be  found 
in  Kittos  Cyclopedia,  here,  and  in  Winer's  Rtal-  WiSr- 
terbuch,  under  "  Kheliruch")  to  establish  a  substantial 
agreement  lietweeu  the  prescriptions  of  M...-  *  in  this 
matter  and  the  ordeals  | >ra<  ti.-n i  anions  liarltaroum  and 
heathen  nations;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
main  object  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  others  with 
which  it  is  com]  tared,  was  to  give  the  suspected  person 
an  opportunity  of  vindicating  her  innocence,  by  a  sort 
of  oath  of  purgation,  so  solemnly  administered,  that,  if 
Dot  iunooeut,  she  would  almost  certainly  shrink  from 
the  trial.  There  may,  undoubtedly,  be  some  measure 
of  truth  in  this  view.  Moses,  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  may  liavo  been  led  by  t  !od  to  build  upon 
a  foundation  already,  to  some  extent,  laid  in  the  prac- 
tices of  surrounding  nations,  rather  than  preserilie  what 
was  absolutely  new.  But  a  (,'eneral  resemblauce  is  all 
that  can,  with  any  truth,  t>e  supposed  to  have  existed ; 
and,  for  much  tliat  is  peculiar  in  the  ordinance  before 
us,  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  the  theocracy  itself, 
and  the  great  end  aimed  at  in  all  its  institutions. 
Adultery,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  only  sus- 
|iected  crime  for  which  such  an  ordeal  was  appointed  by 
Moses,  and  not,  as  among  other  nations,  one  of  several 
which  were  placed  in  tl>e  name  category ;  and  in  this 
case,  also,  the  one  sus|>ected  crime  for  which  such  an 
ordeal  was  instituted  was,  by  the  prescribed  ritual, 
brought  into  a  connection  with  the  ministers  and  the 
sanctuary  of  God  not  common  elsewhere.  Here  it  was 
a  strictly  religious  matter,  and  differed  materially  from 
the  kind  of  voluntary,  hap  hazard  trials  in  other  lands. 
The  ground  of  the  prescribed  trial  for  suspected  adul- 
tery -as,  indeed,  for  the  Mosaic  legislation  generally 
upon  this  subject — stood  in  the  sort  of  married  rela- 
tionship, the  solemn  covenant-engagement  between  God 
and  Israel.  The  great  national  covenant  was  to  have 
its  parallel  in  every  family  of  Israel,  in  the  marriage-tie 
that  Is-iund  together  man  and  wife  ;  and  hence,  even  in 
Moses,  Nil  xt.  »,  as  often  afterwards  in  the  prophets, 
unfaithfulness  to  God  is  exhibited  under  the  image  of 
a  wanton  breach  of  the  marriage- vow.  With  such  a 
close  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  general, 
it  was  esiiecially  necessary  to  have  the  connection  be- 
tween man  and  wife  placed  under  the  sanctions  of  re 
ligion,  guarded  on  every  hand  with  most  jealous  care, 
and  rendered  practically,  as  far  as  possible,  an  image  of 
the  liehaviour  that  should  be  maintained  between  Israel 
and  God.  There  was  the  more  propriety  in  this,  as  it 
was  in  connection  with  the  propagation  of  a  godly  seed 
that  the  covenant  proposed  to  reach  the  great  end  it 
contemplated,  of  Missing  the  world.  Adultery,  there- 
fore, as  being  not  only  the  breach  of  the  family  com- 
pact, but  an  image  also  and  a  prelude  of  the  breach  of 
the  national  compact,  must  lie  visited  with  death;  and 
even  the  strong  suspicion  of  its  having  been  committed, 
where  no  actual  proof  of  guilt  could  lie  obtained,  must 
l>e  brought  as  by  apfx-al  to  God,  that  he  might  either 
vindicate  the  innocence,  or,  by  sjiecial  visitations  of 
judgment,  establish  the  guilt  of  the  sus|>ectcd  party.  It 
was  oidy,  as  the  language  implied,  when  there  were 
grounds  for  very  strong  suspicion  king  entertained, 
that  the  matter  was  to  lie  made  the  occasion  of  such  a 
solemn  appeal ;  and,  when  it  was  demanded,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  were  to  go  together  to  the  sanctuary, 
bringing  what  is  called  alike  "'her  offering,"  and  "an 
off-ring  of  jealousy,"  <«  li-ij.  They  w-ere  lioth  to  bring 
it,  although  it  was  more  properly  the  woman's  offering 


than  the  man's,  aj  appears  from  it*  king  consigned  to 
her  while  the  priest  was  going  through  the  appointed 
ritual,  ver  is.  It  was  merely  acorlian  or  meat-offering, 
consisting  of  the  teuth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barleymeal, 
but  without  the  usual  accompaniments  of  oil  and  frank- 
incense, which  were  symbols,  the  one  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  other  of  acceptable  prayer.  The  alisence  of  these 
denoted  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  w  hether  such  an 
offering — a  symkl  of  good  works,  as  all  meat  offerings 
were — hail  any  real  connection  with  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
or  could  rise  with  acceptance  before  (iod  ;  it  was  to  k 
an  offering  presented,  as  it  were,  at  a  venture.  Coming, 
then,  with  this  in  their  hands,  the  w  oman  was  solemnly 
set  by  the  priest  before  the  Linl,  made  to  understand 
tlj.it  she  had  come  to  transact  with  him ;  her  head 
eovering,  tlie  distinctive  badge  of  her  chastity,  was 
next  taken  off,  king  meanwhile  suspected  to  have  lost 
her  title  to  wear  it;  then  the  meat-offering  was  put 
iuto  her  hands,  as  one  maintaining  her  innocence,  and 
claiming  the  privilege  to  present  to  God  the  symbol  of 
a  righteous  life  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  priest, 
representing  the  interests  at  once  of  the  jealous  hus- 
band and  the  jealous  (iod  of  Israel,  stood  in  front  of 
lier  with  the  symbol  of  the  curse.  Tliis  consisted  of 
holy  water— most  probably  water  taken  from  the  laver 
before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle—  mingled  with  dust 
from  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle,  with  a  reference  to  the 
dust  mentioned  in  the  original  curse  which  was  pro- 
nounced upon  the  aerpent  and  his  seed.  On  this  ac- 
count, not  only  was  the  w  ater  to  lie  put  into  an  earthen 
vessel  earthcu,  as  contradistinguished  from  something 
of  higher  mould — but  was  also  designated  bitttr,  since 
it  was  employed  in  connection  with  a  humiliating  trans- 
action, and  for  the  purpose  of  working  ion  the  supposi- 
tion of  guilt  having  lieen  incurred)  a  painful  result.  The 
priest  then,  with  tliis  symbol  of  the  curse  in  Am  hand, 
standing  before  the  woman  with  the  symbol  of  right- 
eousness in  hrrt,  pronounced  over  her  the  following  ad- 
juration:—  "  If  no  man  have  lain  w  ith  thee,  and  if  thou 
host  not  gone  aside  unto  uncleanne**  under  thy  hus- 
liaud — (so  the  words  should  be  rendered,  meaning, 
while  under  law  to  him), -  he  thou  free  from  this  bit- 
ter water  that  cauaeth  the  curse.  But  if  thou  hast  gone 
aside  under  thy  husband,  and  if  thou  be  di  filed,  and 
some  man  liave  lain  w  ith  thee  while  under  thy  husband, 
the  Lord  make  thee  a  curse  and  an  oath  ainoug  thy 
people,  by  the  Lord  making  thy  thigh  to  rot,  and  thy 
belly  to  swell;  and  this  water  tliat  causeth  the  curse, 
shall  go  iuto  thy  bowels,  to  make  thy  belly  to  swell, 
ami  thy  thigh  to  rot."  To  which  the  woman  was  to 
say  '"Amen,  amen;"  and  the  priest  accepting  this  re- 
spinse  as  a  protestation  of  the  woman's  innocence, 
finished  the  ceremony,  by  first  blotting  out  the  curse 
with  the  bitter  water,  then  waving  the  meat-offering  be- 
fore the  Lord,  burning  a  portion  of  it  on  the  altar,  and 
giving  the  woman  what  remained  of  the  bitter  water  to 
drink.  The  matter  was  thus  solemnly  left  in  the  hands 
of  God,  the  Supreme  Judge  anil  Arbiter  of  causes.  If 
he  saw  that  the  suspicion  was  groundless  he  would  also 
see  to  it,  that  "  the  curse  causeless  should  not  come  ;" 
but  if  otherwise,  then  rottenness  and  corruption  was  to 
seize  upon  the  culprit  in  those  very  parts  of  her  l«ody 
width  slie  had  prostituted  to  purposes  of  iniquity;  her 
moral  depravity  should  find  its  meet  recomi>cnse  and 
image  in  a  corresponding  outward  depravation.  This, 
of  course,  could  only  happen  if  the  Lord  really  lent  his 
countenance  to  the  transaction,  and  w  as  ready,  by  his 
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special  provident*.-,  to  carry  into  effect  what  was  done  |  Latin  word  advocatus,  from  which  our  wi>rd  advocate 


in  Liu  name.  But  the  entire  covenant  made  with  Israel 
proceeded  on  the  ground  of  such  a  real  presence  and 
such  a  sjiecial  providence  on  the  part  of  <  lod ;  ami  it" 
undoubted  proofs  of  this  appeared  in  the  more  general 
affairs  uf  the  covenant,  it  were  unreasonable  to  question 
the  appearance  of  tl>c  same  here,  an  often  as  circum 
stuicu  might  call  for  the  divine  interposition.  That 
no  instances  are  on  record  of  the  water*  of  the  curse 
having  l»een  administered  and  taken  effect,  in  no  evi- 
dence of  such  an  event  never  having  occurred  :  for,  in 
the  nature  of  thing*,  they  must  have  been  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

Aulltkkv,  ix  THE  K  If  RITUAL  skxhk,  meant,  as  al 
ready  indicated,  unfaithfulness  to  covenant  engagement* 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Israel.  In  the  later  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testameut  a  charge  to  this  effect,  and  under 
this  form  of  representation,  was  with  great  frequency 
brought  against  the  covenant-  jieople,  Jo  in  l-lt  ■  K».  >H 
caU.)  llo*.  I.  iLUi.  Tlie  same  language  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  as  when  our  I/onl  charges 
the  people  of  his  .lay  with  l*>ing  "an  adulterous  gene- 
ration ;"  and  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the  Reve- 
lation, as  the  true  and  faithful  church  is  presented 
under  the  image  of  the  Ijimb's  wife,  so  the  corrupt  and 
aputate  church  is  characterized  as  a  spouse  giving  her- 
self up  to  the  seductive  arts  and  forbidden  pleasures  of 
adultery  ;  only,  cm  account  of  the  greater  guilt  con 
nected  w  ith  such  a  course  in  New  Testament  times,  the 
stronger  figure  of  a  harlot  is  more  commonly  employed, 
arid  an  "unfaithful  wife"  is  exchanged  for  a  "mother 
of  aUiminatiotiK,"  Ro  nU  i-s. 

ADUM'MLM.  found  only  twice  in  Scripture,  jr.,  *»-; 
x»ui.  ir,  and  each  time  in  connection  with  M  aai.eii,  going 
up.  oratcrnt,  the  ascent  of  Adammim.  The  word  Adtun 
mini  itself  means  rednttte$,  or  ml  earths,  not  without 
r>-f<Tencf,  it  has  been  thought,  to  the  "bedding  of  blood, 
of  which  the  place  in  question  was  the  frequent  scene. 
It  lay  in  the  mighliourhood  of  Jericho,  in  the  direction 
toward  Jerusalem,  a  district  which  has  always  been  the 
favourite  haunt  of  robbers,  whence  our  Isml  took  it  .as 
the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  goisl  Samaritan,  who 
rescued  the  man  tluit  fell  Mliong  robbers;  and  Jerome 
expressly  inteqirets  the  word  (which  he  writes  Adomim) 
liy  bloods,  "•because,"  says  he,  "  much  blood  was  shed 
in  it  by  the  frequent  assaults  of  robbers "  ( Rpisi.  ad 
AW.  cviii.  si  1'J*.  Hut  that  the  place  derived  its  name 
in  this  way  must  be  regarded  as  quite  uncertain,  and 
indeed  not  very  probable.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
».]..ur  of  the  ground,  or  some  such  natural  circum 
stance,  gave  rise  to  the  designation.  The  ancient  char- 
acteristic, however,  of  that  part  of  the  mad  lictween 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  has  I  wen  retained  to  compara- 
tively recent  times;  for  the  complaints  of  travellers 
have  scarcelv  yet  ceased  as  to  the  depredations  of  rob 
tier*  in  that  quarter. 

ADVOCATE.  This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the 
English  Hible.  Un  II  I,  as  an  appellation  of  the  glorified 
Saviour.  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father.  Jesus  (Christ  the  righteous."  It  is  there 
as  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  won  I  which 
frequently  -TapaxXir^ot,  farad**  but 
which  is  always  rendered  elsewhere  comforter.  It  is 
one  of  those  complex  words  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  an  exact  parallel  in  the  English  language,  or 
indeed  in  almost  any  other.  Literally,  and  originally, 
it  denotes  a  person  called  to  one's  aid,  as  does  also  the 


comes;  but  then  the  specific  purposes  for  which  per- 
sons might  be  thus  called  are  so  various,  that  the  word, 
in  consequence,  acquired  a  variety  of  secondary  mean- 
ings. It  might  designate  one  who  was  called  in  to 
assist  as  a  w  itness,  or  one  who,  in  a  legal  difficulty,  was 
applied  to  fe>r  advice— a  consulting  Lawyer,  or  one  who 
pled  the  cause  of  a  client  in  o|>en  court;  or  still  again, 
"lie  who,  in  times  of  trial  or  hardship,  sympathized 
with  the  afflicted,  and  administered  suitable  direction 
and  support.  The  Ivitin  ailrocatus,  also,  was  used  in 
all  these  shades  of  meaning  except  the  last;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  latter  days  of  Rome,  till  the  republic  had 
given  way  to  the  empire,  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
public  pleader  or  orator  (Smith's  Or.  and  Horn.  Ant.) 
In  this  sense  it  was  not  used  by  Cicero,  though  the  cor- 
respmding  word  ircmanX^rot  had  long  More  been  so 
employed  in  Greece  by  Demosthenes;  for  example,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  rapa  raparpti.  It  was  quite 
natural,  therefore,  for  the  fathers  to  understand  the 
word,  when  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  sense  of  advocate, 
w  hich  many  of  them  did,  although,  in  our  use  of  the  term 
advocate,  regard  is  had  more  to  the  simple  pleading  of 
a  cause  in  court,  less  to  the  general  guidance  and  man- 
agement of  the  canst;,  than  they  were  wont  to  associate 
with  the  term.  Rith  shades  of  meaning  should  un- 
doubtedly lie  included  in  the  idea  we  form  of  Christ  as 
our  advocate  in  the  heavenly  places.  It  presents  him 
to  our  view  as  charging  himself  with  the  interests  of 
his  people,  ami  esjtccinlly  when  they  fall  into  sin,  and 
are  in  danger  of  having  sentence  passed  against  them, 
interposing  in  their  behalf,  and,  through  the  merits  of 
his  death  and  intercession,  averting  the  evil.  Even 
before  he  entered  within  the  veil,  he  gave  a  striking 
exemplification  of  what,  in  this  department  of  his  me- 
diatorial wnrk,  he  would  do  for  them,  w  hen  he  said  to 
IVter,  "Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to 
have  you,  that  he  mav  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not." 

it  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  sense  of  the  word 
paraclete  is  scarcely  proper,  if  understood  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  whom  it  is  applied  in  the  other  passages  where 
it  occurs,  Jn.  xir.  us;  *r  s»;  *fi.  7.  To  a  certain  extent  there 
was  a  resemblance  between  what  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
do  for  the  disciples  after  Christ  had  withdrawn  hi*  per- 
sonal presence  from  them,  and  what  C  hrist  himself  hail 
till  then  been  doing;  ami  hence,  in  the  first  of  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  the  Lord  said  he  would 
pray  the  Father  to  semi  them  another  paraclete,  imply- 
ing that  the  Spirit  should,  in  a  sense,  fulfil  the  part 
which  Christ  himself  had  done;  but  this,  manifestly, 
with  respect  to  the  directing,  sustaining,  and  comfort- 
ing influence  Christ  hail  exercised  among  them  rather 
than  to  any  distinct  advocacy  he  had  plied  in  their  l>e- 
lialf.  Accordingly,  the  Crock  fathers  generally  gave 
the  word  in  the  (Jospel  of  John  a  meaning  more  adapted 
to  this  aspect  of  the  matter;  they  threw  into  it,  indeed, 
very  much  of  the  sense  of  comfort,  or  consolation,  which 
the  cognate  verb  ami  nouns  have  in  New  Testament 
and  Hellenistic  Creek.  Following  them,  our  transla- 
tors have  rendered  the  word  there  by  comforter,  which 
is  perha|Ks  as  good  a  single  term  as  could  he  found. 
It  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  presenting  only  n 
part— though  undoubtedly  a  most  prominent  part — «f 
the  complex  idea  which  the  original  word  conveys;  and 
along  with  or  under  the  comfort  which  was  to  lie  con- 
nected with  the  prescuccof  the  Spirit,  there  should  also 
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he  associated  in  our  minds  the  strengthening  and  moni- 
tory aid  which,  a*  the  representative  and  gift  of  Christ, 
he  was  intended  to  minuter.  In  the  words  of  Arch 
deacon  Hare,  who,  in  his  Mixtion  of  the  Comforter. 
note  K,  ha<  given  a  discriminating  outline  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  suhject.  and  a  sensible  view  of  the  subject 
itself,  "  We  should  W-ar  in  mind  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
Comforter,  in  the  primary  as  well  as  the  secondary  sense 
of  that  wont,  and  that  he  did  not  come  merely  to  con- 
sole the  disciples  fur  their  loss,  but  mainly  to  strengthen 
their  hearts  and  minds,  by  enabling  them  to  understand 
the  whole  truth,  and  to  feel  the  whole  power  of  the 
gospel" 

.rE'NON,  a  place  at  which  John  is  said  to  have 
baptized,  and  the  locality  of  which  is  no  further  indi- 
cated than  that  it  is  descril>cd  as  lieing  near  Salem, 
Jn.Ui.23.  The  reason  assigned  for  its  being  chosen  as 
a  place  for  the  administration  of  baptism  is  that  "there 
was  much  water  there."  And  indeed  the  name,  which 
is  simply  the  Chaldce  word  for  $pringt  plainly 

implies  as  much.  But  the  precise  spot  is  still  involved 
in  uncertainty.  It  could  not  be  quite  near  to  the  Jor- 
dan, otherwise  the  waters  of  that  river  would  rather 
have  lieen  resorted  to  for  baptism.  The  probability  is 
that  it  lay  considerably  to  the  north,  anil  towards 
Galilee,  if  not  actually  within  its  ls.rders,  as  the  later 
lalNiurs  of  the  Baptist  undoubtedly  embraced  the  re- 
gion which  ladongod  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Philip. 
{See  Salem  and  John  IUftist.) 
AFFINITY.   See  Marriage. 

AG'ABUS,  the  name  of  a  prophet  in  the  Christian 
church  nt  Jerusalem,  who,  on  two  several  »>ccasions,  is 
mentioned  as  liaviug  corny  from  Jerusalem  to  other 
places,  and  delivered  a  very  specific  prediction.  The 
first  of  these  took  place  at  Antioch,  not  long  apparently 
after  Paul  liad  lieen  brought  by  liarnabas  to  make  that 
the  scene  <>f  his  regular  ministrations.  Along  with 
some  others  who  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  pro- 
phetical gifts,  Agabus  appeared  at  Antioch,  and  "  sig- 
nified by  the  Spirit  that  there-  should  tie  great  dearth 
throughout  all  the  world  ;  which  came  to  jwiss  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  C:esar."  Ac  xl.w.  It  is  matter  of  his- 
torical certainty  that  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  marked 
by  the  frequent  prevalence  of  famine.  We  have  dis- 
tinct notices  of  at  least  three  -one  more  esjieeially  in 
connection  with  Greece,  another  with  Koine,  during 
which  the  emperor  was  openly  assaulted,  and  in  some 
danger  of  his  life  [Suet.  Claud,  c.  18),  and  a  thin! 
which  pressed  heavily  upon  Judca  and  the  parts  around. 
Joscphus  mentions  the  last,  which,  in  point  of  time, 
one  of  the  earliest  occurrences  of  famine  in  the 
i  of  Claudius,  pn.liably  alsiut  A.D.  44,  and  states 
tliat  the  queen  of  Adiabene.  who  was  at  Jerusalem 
during  the  calamity,  showed  great  liberality  and  vigour 
in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  evil,  and  even  sent  for 
supplies  to  Alexandria  and  Cyprus  (Ant.  xx.  2,  5). 
That  special  rcsj>eet  might  lie  had  in  the  prophecy  of 
Agabus  to  this  local  dearth  may  readily  l>e  admitted, 
can  scarcely  indeed  \m>  doubted,  from  the  practical  ap- 
plication immediately  made  by  the  disciples  at  Antioch 
of  the  knowledge  communicated  to  them  in  behalf  of 
the  brethren  in  Judea;  for,  in  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
proaching evil,  they  resolved  on  sending  thither  a  con- 
tribution. Hut  still  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pro- 
phecy, which  has  quite  a  general  aspect,  should  (with 
■  and  many  commentators  on  the  Acts)  Ivc  con- 


fined to  that  comparatively  restricted  theatre  of  the 
famine.  We  should  rather  regard  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
in  Agabus  as  following  up  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and 
giving  indication  of  the  immediate  approach  of  one  of 
those  signs  of  evil  which  were  to  precede  and  herald 
the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state.  There  should  first  1* 
famine,  our  Lord  had  said,  in  divers  places.  M«t  no  :, 
and  famine,  in  a  very  marked  ami  distressing  manner, 
Agabus  now  announced  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
fe>rth.  In  this  form  of  evil  the  period  of  judgment,  which 
was  to  liave  so  fearful  a  termination,  was  presently  to 
make  a  commencement ;  and  the  disciples  at  Antioch. 
rightly  conceiving,  l»oth  from  the  nature  of  prophecy, 
which,  in  revealing  the  future,  always  lias  an  eye  espe- 
cially to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  from  the  peculiar 
relation  of  Judea  to  the  aiming  judgments  of  heaven, 
that,  however  widely  the  famine  might  spread,  it  was 
sure  to  make  its  appearance — possibly  its  earliest  and 
severest  appearance — in  Judea,  deemed  it  a  matter  of 
Christian  duty  to  gather  up  something  beforehand  for 
their  brethren  in  that  region.  There  they  knew  the 
carcases  more  esjwcially  was,  and  there  should  the  eagles 
assuredly  be  gathered  together.  Still,  not  there  alone; 
the  world  generally  was  to  have  experience  of  famine, 
as  we  have  g«s>d  reason  to  believe  it  soon  had,  though 
not  always  at  the  same  moment.  And  we  thus  see 
how,  without  any  straining,  the  prophecy  of  Agabus 
had  at  once  a  general  and  a  special  application,  and 
how  naturally  the  disciple*  at  Antioch  should  have 
turned  their  regards  toward  Judea,  when  thev  heard 
the  announcement  that  a  season  of  famine  was  ready 
to  ceune  on  the  world. 

The  other  occasion  on  which  Agabus  came  down  from 
Jerusalem  and  delivered  a  prophecy,  which  presently 
passed  into  fulfilment,  was  probably  about  sixteen  years 
later,  when  Paul  was  at  Ciwarea,  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem for  the  last  time.  Tarrying  there  for  some  days 
with  Philip  the  Kvangelist,  Agabus  came  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  having  taken  Paul's  girdle,  and  bound  his 
own  hands  and  feet,  he  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man 
that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles*,"  Ac.  xxl  11  In  this  prediction 
again  Agabus  treads  closely  on  the  footsteps  of  Jesus, 
in  the  great  prophecy  rns|>ecting  the  time  of  the  end. 
Mat  xxir ,  and  announced  that  what  was  there  said  of 
Christ's  followers  going  to  be  delivered  up  to  \>v  afflicted, 
or  even  killed,  should  now  take  effect  at  Jerusalem  nn 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentile*.  It  doubtless  pressed  upon 
the  spirit  of  Agnbus,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  beard 
the  announcement,  as  a  sign  that  Jerusalem  was  fast 
filling  up  the  measure  of  her  sins,  and  that  the  day  of 
vengeance  must  l»e  drawing  on.  We  hear  no  more  of 
this  prophet ;  but,  from  the  two  instances  recorded  of 
his  supernatural  insight  into  the  future,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  received  the  Spirit 
in  peculiar  measure,  as  promise*!  to  the  disciple*  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  them  things  to  come,  JiliiLU 

A  GAG,  derived,  it  is  undersUwd,  from  an  Arabic 
verb,  which  signifies  to  bum,  to  In*  fervent,  and  con- 
sequently l>earing,  as  a  noun,  the  import  of  the.  fiery,  or 
tplrndid  one.  It  i>ccurs  only  as  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Amalck,  Nn.uiT.rji8axT.  «,n.Mq.;  and  the  question 
i*.  whether  it  Is  to  lie  understood  as  a  proper  name,  the 
distinctive  apptdlat  ion  of  a  particular  king,  or  as  a  name 
of  dignity  applicable  alike  to  a  succession  of  Amalekitc 
kings  |    The  latter  sup|K.sition  is  undoubtedly  favoured 
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by  the  reference  to  Agag,  for  thu  first  time,  in  the  pro 
phocy  of  Balaam,  Nu.  xxi«.  7,  where  shaking « if  the  might 
and  glory  of  Israel  ii  future  king,  he  says,  "  His  king 
shall  In:  higher  than  Agag."  If  understood  of  a  (tingle 
individual,  tins  allusion  would  he  in  ill  keeping  with 
the  re-it  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  of  a  strongly  ideal 
and  elevate*)  nature,  and  would  also  but  poorly  illus- 
trate- the  peerless  honour  of  him  who  was  to  !*•  exalted 
to  the  dominion  over  God's  heritage.  Besides,  as  the 
name  Agag  itself,  from  it*  most  probahle  iuip'rt,  very 
well  suits  as  a  general  name  of  dignity  for  the  head  of  u 
warlike  and  impetuous  rare  like  the  Amakkitcs,  so  it  is 
in  perfect  acconluuce  with  the  prevailing  usage  "f  thouc 
times,  that  the  Amalekite  kings  should  have  had  such 
a  common  designation.  Of  a  similar  kind  was  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Egyptians,  Abimelech  of  the  Philistines. 
Mclchixedck  or  Adoni-zedek  of  the  Jehurite*.  kc.  It 
was  only  falling  in  with  this  general  custom  when  the 
heads  of  the.  royal  line  in  Amalek  took  the  name  of 
A  gag.  Si  that,  when  we  come  to  the  history  in  1  Sa. 
xv.,  where  the  triumph  of  Israel  over  the  Amalekites  is 
recorded,  the  Agag  -poken  of  should  I*  understood  pre 
cisely  a«  the  Pharaoh  in  Ex.  xv.;  he  was  for  the  time 
l».ing  the  reigning  head  of  the  Amalekite  race  :  and  it 
would  appear,  from  the  words  of  Samuel  to  him  iter.  33, 
"  As  thy  sword  hath  ma  le  women  childless,  so  shall 
thy  mother  he  childless  among  women"),  he  had  kept 
up  the  fierce  character  of  those  who  boasted  in  the 
name  of  the  .«Vy  one.  Hut  he  at  length  raped  a»  he 
■owed;  and,  though  fragment!  of  the  race  of  Amalek 
still  survived,  no  future  Agag  ever  appears  in  connec- 
tion with  their  history. 

AGAGITE  is  found.  E»  ut  t,M>t     t.«;ix.M,  in  con- 
nection with  Haman,  the  enemy  of  Mordecai.  Joeephut 
explains  it  as  a  synonym  of  Amalekite,  and  so  it  p.s 
Kil.lv  was  ;  Imt  we  are  without  the  proper  materials  f..r 
either  invalidating  or  substantiating  the  explanation, 

AG'APjE.  the.  Greek  term  for  lorr-fcadi,  or  feast- 
<.f  charity,  as  they  are  called  in  St.  Jude's  epistle.  (Sec 

Piam.1 

AOATE  is  given  in  our  version,  after  the  Septuagiiit 
iaX<»r>)H  and  Vulgate,  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
^3T-  l»;mlt  l:'  These  are  the  only  two  passages 

where  the  Hebrew  jArro  occurs,  Ixith  times  a*  the  name 
of  one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  high  priest's  breast 
plate.  Put  in  other  two  passages,  |»  lit  li;  Kte  xx»il  rs 
the  word  a'jate  Ls  used  in  our  English  Bibles,  not  how- 
ever as  the  translation  of  tin-  sain"  Hebrew  word,  but 
for  one  entirely  different,  Itidcod  H3T»3' — a  pn>of  how 

arbitrarily  sometimes  the  meaning  of  such  specific  terms 
was  fixed.  Modern  intoqirctation  is  rather  disposal  to 
identify  the  ladcod  with  the  ruby  than  with  the  agat-, 
so  that  there  will  only  remain  the  two  passages  in  Ex 
odus  as  those  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  agate; 
and  even  for  this  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
authority  of  the  Septuagint  translation  But,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  agate  being  really  the  stone  meant, 
we  may  simply  state,  that  the  term  is  a  general  name 
for  the  class  of  semi- pellucid  stone*  w  hich  in  this  coun- 
try usually  go  by  the  name  of  Scotch  pebbles.  They 
are  composed  of  cry  stal  intermixed  with  earth,  in  diffc- 
rent  forms  and  propirtions,  variegated  with  veins  and 
clouds.  They  are  usually  arrangisl  according  to  the 
different  colours  of  their  ground,  and  thus  divided  int" 
a  variety  of  species,  into  the  description  of  which  it  is 
needle*.*  to  enter  here.    Thev  were  found  in  Egypt, 

VuL.  1. 


usually  of  a  reddish  odour,  veined  with  white,  and  in 
many  other  countries  The  name  agate,  in  Greck 
achah*,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  river 
Acliatcs  in  Sicily,  in  the  bed  of  which  they  were  found. 
Specimens  of  ancient  agates,  of  various  kinds,  and  often 
beautifully  engraved,  have  descended  to  modern  times, 
and  are  to  be  met  with  in  antique  collections. 

AGE  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  significations 
often  in  the  sense  of  a  lifetime  or  a  century  ;  sometimes 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  jicrsonal  maturity,  as  when  we 
say  of  such  an  one,  tliat  he  is  of  age.  ja.  ii.  si ;  Imt  most 
commonly  in  contradistinction  to  infancy  or  youth,  and 
as  indicative  of  the  more  advanced  |>eriod  of  human 
life.  To  distinguish  this  from  the  other  senses  of  the 
word,  the  epithet  old  is  commonly  prefixed  ;  nnd,  with 
reference  to  age  in  this  sens.',  there  is  scarcely  any  j*- 
culiaritv  in  Scripture  that  calls  for  particular  explaua 
tion.t  It  frequently  gives  expression  to  the  nwpect  that 
is  due  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  even  enjoins  it  as  a 
matter  of  obligation  ;  as,  l*.  *u.  ss,  "Before  the  hoary 
ltead  tlx  n?V halt  stand  up,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  aged.'' 
But  this  has  also  been  the  common  feeling  and  judg- 
ment of  mankind,  even  in  heathen  states  ;  and  prolmbly 
among  the  Egyptian*  and  Greeks  of  ancient  times,  and 
the  Chinese  and  Mussulmans  of  the  present,  a  simple 
respect  for  the  hoary  head  of  age  has  been  carried  as 
high  as  it  usually  was  among  the  Hebrew  s  ;  for.  among 
the  Hebrew  s,  the  moral  clement  came  in  here,  as  in 
other  things,  to  qualify  consideration!!  of  a  merely  ux 
tural  kind.  Thus  Solomon,  while  he  pronounces  the 
hoary  head  to  lie  "a  crown  of  glory,"  adds  the  impor- 
tant qualification,  "  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  right- 
eousness," l*r  xvl.  31 ;  and  Job  also  s]s-aks  of  "  the  aged 
rising  and  standing  up"  at  his  presence,  eh  xxit  s,  imply- 
ing that  then-  were  higher  elements  than  age  entering 
into  the  account  that  should  Is?  made  of  the  social  rank 
of  individuals.  But  still  age  had.  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  it  must  have  in  every  well- constituted  community,  a 
character  of  weight  attached  to  it,  unless  when  this  may 
have  been  forfeited  by  a  course  of  profligacy  or  crime. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  prolongation  of  life  to 
an  advanced  |ieriod  was  alwavs  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
the  divine  mercy  ami  loving- kindness  ;  it  was  the  sub- 
ject even  of  special  promises,  z.c  riu  i  .  Job*  X,  U  M  i. 
while  the  cutting  short  of  life  in  the  midst  is  represented 
as  the  pn>|>er  portion  of  the  wicked,  Efc.  I*,  a ;  fN  n 
But  this  was  only  what  might  l>e  crilletl  the  normal 
condition  of  things  :  and  many  circumstance*  might 
arise  to  prevent  its  being  carried  uniformly  into  execu- 
tion. If  tiisl's  covenant  with  Israel,  pledging  long  life 
and  prosperity  to  those  who  remained  steadfast  to  its 
engagements,  had  been  maintained  in  its  purity  and 
completeness  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  ex 
captions,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  would 
have  been  comparatively  ran.-  ;  but,  with  the  manifold 
imperfections  ami  disorient  that  too  commonly  pre- 
vailed, it  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected,  if 
premature  death  should  sometimes  have  befallen  the 
comparatively  good,  and  if  extended  age  was  often 
reached  by  those  who  should  have  In  en  cut  off  in  the 
midtime  of  their  days.  Still,  for  the  most  part,  even 
in  this  respect,  the  Lonl  knew  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  wicked:  it  was  usually 
made  to  go  well  with  the  one  and  ill  w  ith  the  other. 

AGES  OF  THE  WORLD.  In  various  passages 
of  Scripture,  mention  is  made  of  ages  with  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  God's  successive  dis- 
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pcnsatious  in  connection  with  thein,  Kj>  11  7;  tu  &,  a ;  ■  in  St.  Luke's  account  of  this  terrible  moment  in  our 
Cul.  i.  to,  also  iu  the  marginal  reading  of  r«.  exlr.  13  ami  '  Lord's  history  -  the  circumstance  of  an  angel  appearing 
la.  xxri  «  Tlie  word  would,  however,  have  been  found  from  heaven  to  strengthen  him  ;  and  ittill  further,  by 
in  a  great  variety  of  other  passages,  if  a  more  literal  the  prayer,  mentioned  in  all  the  three  gospel*,  which 
and  uniform  rendering  had  been  adhered  to  ;  for  often  he  thrice  uttered  with  intense  earnestness,  "  Father,  ij 
where  tujtt  might,  and  sometimes  also  should  have  been  it  be  pmuMt,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  nevertheless, 
found,  our  translator*  have  adopted  teortdt.  Tlie  ori-  not  as  1  will,  but  an  thou  wilt."  The  symptom*  and 
giiud  wonl  (aluv,  ate>Ki),  in  it*  primary  meaning,  de-  effects  only  have  been  discovered  to  us  ;  but  from  these 
notes  continuance  of  time  ;  hence  an  ago  or  extended  we  can  easily  perceive  how  mighty  a  conflict  agitated 
period  of  the  world's  history,  then  the  world  itself  as  |  the  soul  of  the  itedeemer-  a  conflict  which  it  is  imprs- 
conipnwod  of  a  succession  of  such  age*  finally,  the  sue-  sible  to  resolve  into  the  anticipation  of  nit  re  bodily 
cession  apart  from  the  world,  amounting  in  the  sum  to  suffering  and  outward  indignity.  We  arc  constrained 
an  indefinite  prolongation—  eternity.  It  is  sometimes  to  look  beyond  this  to  the  awful  consciousness  of  human 
difficult  to  say,  in  which  precisely  .,f  these  senses  the  guilt  which  then  began  to  press  in  its  full  weight  upon 
word  ia  employed  ;  and  examples  may  l>e  found  of  nil  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and  filled  his  human  spirit  with  in- 
of  them  in  Scripture.  Very  commonly  the  meaning  is  deseribable  horror,  on  account  uf  the  evil  involved  in 
expressed  with  substantial  accuracy  by  world — as  in  such  guilt  'bearing.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  penetrate 
the  phrases,  "  the  cares  of  this  world,"  "  the  children  further,  or  to  attempt  l<>  lift  the  veil  which  the  pen  of 
of  this  world,"  "the  god  of  this  world,"  kc..  Mm.xiii.  -'S;  i  inspiration  has  allowed  to  rest  on  this  part  of  the  Re- 
La,  *H.  9;  J  Co.  iv  4;— the  world  Iwing  contemplated  with  dcciner  s  internal  history- 
respect  to  its  present  corrupt  and  perishable  state,  the  AGRICULTURE*  L'ndtr  this  head  we  propose  to 
existing  age.  In  many  passages,  again,  the  meaning  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  more  distinctive  pe- 
substantially  coincides  with  eternity,  contemplated  euliarities  which  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
either  as  past  or  future— from  before  time,  or  to  beyoud  in  those  countries  of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  and  more 
it,  for  ever.  Bp.  ML  it;  Ju.  t*-tt;  I.u  t  7<);  * Po  111.  w;  particularly  in  Palestine.  There  are  points  of  agree- 
l  T«  I  17,  kc.  But  in  such  passages  as  lie  1  "  through  ,  incnt  in  the  agriculture  of  all  nations,  general  conditions 
whom  also  he  made  the  worlds  ;"  eh.  tl.  A,  "the  powers  of  necessary  to  be  observed  by  those  who,  in  any  region, 
the  world  to  come  f  Kp.  I.  u,  "the  world  that  is  to  come,"  J  would  obtain  a  return  of  produce  from  the  earth.  To 
and  a  few  more  of  like  import,  it  would  iierhaps  have  these  it  is  needless  to  refer  here.  It  is  understood  that 
been  better  to  substitute  age  or  age*  instead  ;  for  in  the  ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns,  the  Hebrews  a  t 
such  ca-.es  the  reference  is  not.  as  the  mere  English  well  as  other  people,  had  to  till  and  manure,  and  *ow 
reader  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  material  fabric  their  ground,  when  they  expected  to  derive  from  it  a 
of  things,  but  to  iU  divinely  apjsiintod  form  and  con-  fruitful  produce  ;  to  keep  under  the  weeds,  that  would 
stitutiou.  The  world,  or  age  to  come,  was  a  familiar  otherwise  choke  the  vegetation  ;  to  observe  the  proper 
expression  among  the  Jews  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom  ;  seasons  both  for  sowing  ami  reaping ;  and  to  take  the 
and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  employed  partly  in  re-  requisite  measures  for  securing,  thrashing,  and  disposing 
gard  to  the  kingdom  as  now  established,  and  partly  in  of  tlie  respective  crops.  But,  in  connection  with  these 
regard  to  its  future  development — the  age  of  glory.  It  common  operations,  there  an.-  some  things  characteristic 
is  used  in  this  latter  sense  by  our  Lord,  Mat .  xll.  S3;  of  the  East  which  do  not  precisely  hold  of  the  West  ; 
M.ir.x.  »;  La.  tx.  15.  The  ages  of  the  world  are,  therefore,  anil  some  things  also  which  distinguished  the  portions 
the  great  cycles,  whether  of  degeneracy  and  corruption,  of  the  East  with  w  hich  we  have  now  to  do,  in  ancient 
or  of  progression  ami  development,  through  which  it  times,  from  what  belongs  to  them  in  the  present  day. 
has  been  destined  to  pa^s.  and  in  part  has  passed  a!-  It  is  such  only  that  require  any  spt  ial  notice, 
readv.  Iu  all  countries  the  climate  must  exert  a  modifying 
AGONY  is  the  term  used  by  the  evangelist  Luke  influence  on  the  kind  of  agriculture  thai  is  pursued  in 
to  express  the  state  of  mind  in  which  our  Lord  was  them ;  and  in  eastern  countries  generally,  in  Palestine 
when  he  entered  on  his  last  sufferings,  Ln  xxii.  ti.  The  among  the  rest,  the  heat  and  dryness  which  prevail 
English  won!  directs  our  thoughts  upon  the  mere  sutfer-  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year  naturally  call  for 
ing  experienced  more  than  tho  original,  ay  u  via,  which  some  jieculiar  modes  of  treatment  ;  not  nearly  to  such 
expresses  more  immediately  the  terrible  mental  struggle  an  extent,  however,  a*  in  Egypt  on  the  one  side,  or  in 
or  conflict  through  which  our  Lord  was  passing,  and  Assyria  on  the  other.  In  these  regions  the  rains  art- 
only  as  subordinate  to  that  indicates  the  sense  of  pain,  greatly  less  frequent  than  in  Palestine,  and  if  cultiva- 
Wherein  precisely  the  struggle  consisted,  the  evangelist  lion  is  to  be  carried  on  over  any  considerable  tract  of 
is  entirely  silent ;  but  he  gives  us  some  idea  of  its  fear  country,  irrigation  by  means  of  canals  and  aqueducts 
ful  nature  when  he  tells  us  that,  in  consequence,  "his  is  indispensable.  When  Babylonia  was  in  its  state  of 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  dro|M  of  MikmI  falling  down  ancient  richness  and  prosperity,  the  country  was  all  in- 
to the  ground  ;"  that  is.  a  lieavy  sweat,  not  wholly  of  terseeted  with  these  channels  of  artificial  irrigation,  the 
blond,  but  of  water  intermingled  with  blood.  If  it  had  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  iu  the  present 
been  simply  blood,  the  <u  it  icre  (avrf  1)  would  not  have  day ;  and  in  Egypt  they  have  been  maintained  in  great 
been  used  ;  and  if  there  had  not  lieen  blood  actually  pre-  variety  and  abundance  from  the  earliest  times.  While 
sent,  we  can  see  no  proper  reason  why  mention  should  these  countries  require  to  l«e  thus  supplied  with  niois- 
have  lieen  made  of  it ;  nor,  apart  from  some  iutermiii-  ture.  in  order  to  sustain  vegetation  through  the  long- 
gling  of  real  blood,  would  the  description  convey  the  continued  droughts  of  summer,  they  also  have  the 
idea  of  extreme  anxiety  and  distress  of  soul  which  was  means  of  furnishing  it,  in  such  large  rivers  as  the  Eu- 
evidently  meant  to  be  indicated.  What  fell,  then  fore,  phratcs,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile.  But  in  Palestine  tlie 
was  sweat,  but  sweat  mingled  with  blood.  Much  the  streams  are  all  small,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  : 
same  implosion  also  is  conveyed  by  another  particular  even  it  does  not  contain  any  great  volume  of  water,  and 
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it  flows  beside*,  during  the  main  part  of  it course,  in  |  but  such  instances  must  have  been  rare;  ami  the  large 
*.  depress!  a  channel,  tliat  the.  water.*  could  not  !*•  proportion  of  lands  in  cultivation  were  undoubtedly 
conducted  over  any  extent  of  surrounding  country,  j  such  an  a  single  family,  with  the  aid  of  a  hind  sonant 
Artificial  irrigation,  therefore,  never  »|>]>ean>  to  have  or  two,  mold  conveniently  manage.  We  are  led  teex- 
i»een  mnch  practised  in  Canaan :  and  the  few  aqueduct*.  j>ect,  therefore,  that  the  mode  of  cultivation  would  be 
of  which  the  remains  have  been  noticed  by  travellers  j  simple,  and  that  no  approach  would  lie  made  to  the 
soeui  to  have  been  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  driving  scientific  wkill  which  the  energy  of  the  Eurojiean  mind 
milk  supplying  dwelling  houses,  or  occasionally  ]»  r  has  introduced  into  the  implement*  and  general  re- 
hap*  watering  orchard*,    The  passage*  often  produced    sources  of  husbandry. 

in  proi>f  of  agricultural  fertility  by  artificial  means  of       Such,  certainly,  in  the  cane.    The  fanning  imple- 


lrngation,  P»  t  3;  U.  xw  2'..  evidently  n>fer  to  the  Hutu- 
rally  fructifying  influence  of  stream*  and  rivers.  The 
country  possesses  natural  advantage*  which,  without 
such  expedient*,  rendered  it  capable  of  general  cultiva- 
tion and  fruitfulne**.    Its  mountainous  character  serve-* 

nriches  the 
Kven  in  J  unc. 


ments  which  were  anciently  used  in  Syria  and  the  East, 
and  which,  indeed,  have  retained  their  place  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  of  a  comparatively  rude  description.  It 
is  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt  that  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  our  representations  of  these ;  but,  as  Egypt 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  world  in  agricultural 
matters,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  for  the 


)      n>ughiuj  with  Own  - 

ic  most  improved  yJowjhis  of  those  times,  as  it  has 
l-uth  a  well-pointed  share,  and  a  plough-tail  with  two 


to  &bate  tlie  temperature,  while  it.  a! 
country  with  many  bniok*  and  rivulets. 

Dr.  Robinson  writes.  re»j*"cting  what  he  cxficrieuced  at  district*  of  Syria  and  the  Hast,  the  same  representations 
Jerusalem.  "  the  air  wax  fine,  and  the  heat  not  oppres-  '  arc  equally  suitable.  No.  0  exhibits  proliably  one  of 
Hive.  The  night*  are  uniformly  cool,  often  with  a  heavy 
•  lew  ;  and  our  friends  had  never  occasion  to  dispense 
with  a  coverlet  up4.11  their  U-d*  during  summer.''  Then, 
the  rains  are  more  frequent  and  continued  than  in  many 
other  eastern  countries.  Those  which  in  Scripture  arc 
called  the  raify  rains,  usuallv  about  the  latter 

half  of  October,  yet  not  settin','  in  .so  heavily,  or  pre- 
veiling  *o  continuously,  but  that  during  the  intervals 
»ec-d-oorn  may  Is-  deposited  in  the  ground.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  about  the  end  of  October,  or  in  the  earlier 
part  of  November,  that  wheat  liegina  to  Ik.- sown,  and 
the  sowing  is  continued,  aeconling  to  the  demands 
of  climate  and  other  cireuiustancci,  till  the  approach  of  , 
winter.  The  proper  seed-time  for  barley  is  in  January, 
and  to  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  rain*  in- 
crease, and  often  fall  heavily  during  the  last  five  or  six  liandles,  though  these  are  certainly  not  adjusted  so  as 
weeks  of  the  year ;  but,  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  they  te  give  the  ploughman  much  command  over  the  share, 
moderate,  and  only  come  at  intervals  till  the  end  >if  I'louglis  of  simpler  construction  were  no  doubt  then  in 
March,  w  hi  n  they  usually  cease,  though  then'  are  occa-  >i-e.  a*  thev  are  even  now,  in  various  part*  of  Asia, 
tfiottal  shower* even  in  A jiril  and  May.  The  crop*  thus  Sir  C  Fellows,  in  his  Fxcurtion  in  Asia  Minor,  gives 
obtain,  hi  ordinary  ■onom,  enough  of  inoiatme  to  bring  a  representation  of  the  plough  that  he  found  used  in 
them  to  maturity,  if  the  seed  ha*  l»eeii  committed  at  the  Mysia.  in  l>:t>.  with  it*  several  parts  and  accompani- 
proper  time  to  the  ground.  They  ri|«c!i  early  ;  the  bar-  mcnt*  <No.  101.  "This  plough.''  he  says,  "is  very 
ley,  in  the  numi  forward  districts,  t>eing  commonly 
r>-ady  for  the  sickle  aUmt  the  end  of  April,  and  the 
wh.at  nearly  a  fortnight  later;  but  in  the  more  hilly 
district*  two  or  three  wwks  more  must  Is?  added  to  the 
account.  On  the  .1th  of  June,  Dr.  Kobinson  found 
the  jieople  at  Hebron  gathering  their  wheat  harvest;  1 
while.  <>n  the  12th  of  May,  the  thrashing  floor*  at 
Jericho  luwl  nearly  completed  their  work. 

The  chief  cn>ps  raised  in  Palestine  were  undoubtedly 
barley  and  wheat  ;  from  these  wen-  derived  the  common 
bread  of  the  c ■••intry.  Oat*  arc  not  gniwn  then?,  but 
are  occasionally  found  in  other  parts  .  f  Syria  Men- 
tion, however,  is  occasionally  made  of  other  kinds  of 
produce,  such  a*  beans,  lentiles,  cummin,  cucumbers. 

flax,  Jus  11  0;  Ho  11  A,  2  Si  «vl|  -> ;  xxlll  II;  but  they 

appear  to  have  existed  only  in  small  quantities,  not  in 
such  abundance  as  to  tell  materially  on  the  general 
produce  of  the  country.  Fnou  tlie  sulslivision  of  the 
land  among  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  the  pains 
taken  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  heritages,  the  f;inus  '  the  jsile.  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  or  thin  stick,  which 
must.  f.  .r  the  most  part,  have  been  small,  and  particular  ha*  a  spade  or  scraper  for  cleaning  the  share."  Ploughs 
fields  could  seldom  exceed  a  few  acres.  Names  occa-  of  this  description  Appear  often  to  have  been  nude  of 
sionallv  occur  in  history  those.  f..r  example,  of  Jln»z  the  trunk  of  n  young  tn-c,  which  had  two  branches 
and  Rarzillai— who  had  comj«aratively  large  |sis*e**ion*.  'running  in  opposite  directions,  the  trunk  serving  for 
and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  their  employ  ;    tie-  |*>)c  ;  and  of  the  two  branches,  one, 


simple,  and  seems  only  suited  to  the  light  soil  which 
prevails  hen-.  It  is  held  by  one  hand  only.  Tlie  shape 
of  the  shan'  varies,  and  the  plough  is  frequently  used 
without  anv     It  is  drawn  bv  two  oxen,  yoked  from 
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!  for  the  tail,  while  tike  other,  covered  with  bronne  practice  of  pulling  up  l>y  the  root*,  instead  of 
or  iron,  entered  the  ground,  and  Acted  as  the  share.  ■  the  corn.  also  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
But  most  commonly  the  several  part*  were  formed  of  ancient  times.  The  corn  seldom  yield*  ao  much  straw 
separate  piece*  of  timber,  and  joined  U-gether.  They  j  an  in  thin  country,  and  (Milling  i*  resorted  to  in  order  to 
appear  always  however,  to  have  Wn  of  very  imperfect  obtain  a  buyer  supply  of  fodder.  Maundrell  thus  de- 
construction,  and  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  coun-  I  scribes  the  practice  as  he  noticed  it  in  16t»7  :  —  "AH 
trie*  were  almost  invariably  drawn  by  oxen.  Such  i*  ,  that  <Kx-urred  to  u*  new  in  these  day*'  travel  was  a  par- 
the  general  practice  al*o  in  the  prescut  day,  though 
occasionally  camels  and  an*.*  are  employed  in  the  *cr 
vice.  No  reference  is  made  in  Scripture,  nor  in  there 
anything  on  the  ancient  monument*,  corresponding  to 
the  modern  harrow  It  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  as  it  also  was  in  Italy,  to  plough  in 


ticular  way  used  by  the  country  |>eople  in  gathering 
their  corn,  it  being  now  harvest  time.  They  plucked  it 
up  by  handfuU  from  the  root*,  leaving  the  most  fruitful 
fields  as  nake»l  a*  if  nothing  had  ever  grown  on  them. 
Thin  wan  their  practice  in  aU  the  places  of  the  East  that 
I  have 


•  1  th< 
of 


reason  is,  thilt  they  may  lose  none 
their  straw,  which  i*  generally 
very  short,  and  necessary  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  their  cattle,  no  hay  being 
hi  re  made.  I  mention  this,"  he  adds 
"  liecause  it  seems  to  give  light  to 
that  expression  of  the  Psalm*.  e*»lx. «, 
which  withereth  lief  ore  it  l*>  plucked 
up,'  where  there  seem*  to  be  a  niani- 
fe*t  allusion  to  the  custom."  This 
undoubtedly  i*  the  correct  meaning 
of  the  expression  :  and  the  real  allu- 
sion is  lost  sight  of  by  the  rendering 
in  the  authorised  version,  "  before  it 
groweth  up."  It  grow*,  but  wither* 
before  the  plucking  time  come* ;  an 
the  seed,  care  having  first  been  taken,  after  the  first  emblem  of  the  premature  decay  and  fniitlctuncaa  of  tlie 
ploughing,  where  necessary,  t4i  break  the  clods,  und  wicked. 

have  the  ground  prepared  for  a  thin  furrow,  U  unfU  21 ;  The  thraJiin;/  of  the  corn  |»artook.  and  in  Syria  still 
Ho  x,  11  (No.  11).     It  i*  known  that  the  elder  Roman    |»artake*,  of  the  name  rude  and  simple  style  of  operation 


*  ram* 


writer*  considered  harrowing  after  *«wing  a  proof  of 
had  husbandry  (CVuw.  ii.  4  ;  Pliny,  11.  S.  xviii.  20). 
The  lighter  form  of  the  ancient  and  eastern  plough, 
which  a  man  can  easily  lift  in  hi*  hanil,  also  suited  this 
method  better  than  the  heavier  plough*  which  Ait'  used 


which  characterize*  the  general  husbandry  of  the  East. 
Tlie  sheaves  were  carri.*)  straight  from  tlie  Bald,  either 
in  carts,  or.  as  more  commonly  happen*  in  the  present 
day,  on  the  backs  of  camels  aivl  aa«'*,  to  the  thrashing- 
flisir.    What  was  used  for  this  purpose  was  some  open 


in  this  country.  The  yoad*  used  in  Palestine,  in  earlier  and  elevated  *]*it.  where  then-  was  a  free  circulation  of 
as  well  as  Liter  times,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  air,  formal  into  a  circular  shape,  and  pounded  or  1*  aten 
larger  than  the  one  represented  in  the  woodcut.  Maun-  into  a  hard  consistence.  <  >n  thi*  open  space  the  sheaves 
drcll,  in  hi*  Trard*.  tell*  u»  that  he  found  them  about  were  spread  out,  and  sometime*  bcaUu  with  flails— a 
eight  feet  long,  tipped  at  the  *maller  en<l  with  a  sharp  method  practised  esjiecially  with  the  lighter  kinds  of 
point ;  while  the  larger,  which  ma  about  six  inches  in    grain,  sucli  as  fitches  or  etimmin,  I»  xxtiu  K— but  more 

generally  by  mean-  of  oxen.  For  thi*  purpose  the  oxen 
wero  yoked  side  by  side,  and  driven  round  over  the 


1 12  1      F*jrptiao»  Reaping    K.  swUliiL 


circumference,  hn.l  an  iron  spade  or  paddle.  One  can 
easily  understand  how  such  a  weapon  might  do  execution 
in  more  important  lalxiur  than  that  of  urging  oxen  in  the 
plough,  as  Shamgar  is  reported  to  have  killed  six  hun- 
dred Philistine*  with  one  of  them,  Jn  ill  31 

Rtapiny  in  Palestine  was  frequently  done  by  the 
sickle,  to  which  reference  i»  occasionally  made  in  Scrip- 
ture.   But  there  can  V  little  doubt  that  the 
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by  a  man  who  superintended  Uie  operation,  *..  as  to  sub- 
ject the  entire  mass  to  a  sufficient  pressure,  as  shown  in 
No.  14;  or  the  oxen  were  yoked  to  a  sort  of  machine 
4 what  the  Ijitins  called  trilinlutu  or  triilira),  which 
consisted  of  a  l*->ard  or  block  of  wood,  with  hit*  of 
stone  or  piece*  of  iron  fastened  into  the  lower  surface 
to  make  it  rough,  and  rendered  heavy  by  some  weight, 
such  as  the  person  of  the  driver,  placed  on  it;  this  ' 
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dragged  over  the 
it  xxnn  17 ;  in  is.  The 
only 


the  operation,  I  ">f  oxen,  hut  very  rarely.    l>r.  Robinson  deicribea  the 
are  still  followed,  j  operation  as  he  witnessed  it  near  Jericho  :  —    Here  there 
no  less  than  five  Room,  all  trodden  by  oxen,  cowa, 


114.1     Treading  out  Uio  Corn  with  Oxen  WUkumon 


■  ll 


and  younger  cattle,  arranged  in  each  cawi  live  abreast, 
and  driven  round  in  a  Carole,  or  rather  in  all  direction*. 
«.v  er  the  floor.  The  sled  or  fledge  U  not  here  in  use, 
though  we  afterward*  met  with  it  in  the  north  of  Pales 
tine.  By  this  process  the  straw  is  broken  ti)>  and 
becomes  cliaff.  It  u  occasionally  turned  with  a  large 
wooden  fork,  having  two  prongs  ;  and,  when  sufficiently 
trodden,  is  thrown  up  with  the  same  fork  against  the 
wind,  in  order  to  separate  the  grain, 
which  is  then  gathered  up  and  winnowed. 
"The  whole  process,"  he  adds,  "isexeeed- 
ingly  wasteful,  fn-iu  the  transportation  of 
the  corn  on  the  Luck*  of  animals  to  the 
treading  out  ii|Kin  the  bare  ground  (vol. 
ii.  p.  -277  k  I  MiririLi  this  operation  the 
Mahometans,  it  seems,  generally  oliscrvo 
the  ancient  precept  of  not  muzzling  the 
ox  while  he  treadeth  out  the  corn  ;  but 
the  Greek  Christian*  as  commonly  keep 
them  tightly  muzzled. 

Two  thrashing  instruments  >till  used  in 
Asia  Minor,  arc  exhibited  in  No.  l.».  One 
of  them  exactly  resembles  the  ancient  tri- 
Wu»i.  It  consists  of  two  stout  board*  firm- 
ly join... I  together  at  a  convenient  angle ; 
the  under  aide  of  the  one  that  rest*  on  the  ground 
being  set  full  of  *harp  Hints  or  agates.  To  this 
machine  the  animals  are  yoked  by  means  of  rope*. 
The  other  is  simply  a  roller  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  a  polo  to  which  the  animals  are  attached. 
'Hie  roller  is  merely  dragged  over  the  grain,  without 


The  wlnnomn;/,  it  may  also  be  noted,  went  along 
with  the  thrashing.  As,  from  time  to  time,  the  mass  of 
chaff,  straw,  ami  corn  was  tossed  up  with  the  pitchfork, 
the  lighter  particles  were  carried  away  by  the  wind  ; 
and  when  the  wind  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  effect 
the  separation,  a  winnowing-shovel  ittiWi  was  em- 
ployed to  throw  it  more  forward  against  the  wind,  and 
create  an  additional  ventilation  (No.  17).     By  this 


-LTuIr 


Fellow  n 


revolving;  the  driver  occasionally  sitting  on  it  to  in- 
crease its  weight. 

In  the  Kgyptian  sledge  or  wain,  represented  in  No. 
lf>.  the  sledge,  it  will  lie  observed,  wan  fixed  upon  a 
few  wooden  rollers,  which  were  armed  with  iron  rings, 
and  sometimes  also  serrated  edge*,  for  the  purpoee  of 
chopping  the  straw  and  bruising  out  the  com 


means  the  heavier  particles  fell  by  themselves  at  a 
shorter  distance  from  the  winnower.  It  is  this  part  of 
the  process  that  is  referred  to  by  John  the  Haptiat, 
when,  Npeaking  of  the  spiritual  purification  to  be  ef- 
IV.  led  by  the  coining  of  the  Messiah,  he  raid.  "Whose 
winnowing  shovel  [so  it  should  be,  not  fan— w rim]  is 
in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor." 
M.U  Hi.  12.  In  a«ldition  to  these  winnowing  processes,  a 
sieve  was  also  employed  to  separate  the  corn,  not  so 
much  from  the  chaff,  as  from  the  earthy  and  other  foreign 
ingredient*  that  might  lie  mixed  with  it.  Reference  is 
made  to  this,  Am.  u  ».  when  the  Lord  says,  "I  will 
command,  and  1  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all 
nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not 
the  loa*t  grain  fall  to  the  earth  "—the  earthy  and 
heavier  |s>rtiong  being,  in  this  operation,  the  particle" 
to  be  detached  by  falling  through;  and  since  no  grain, 
in  the  figure  hero  employed,  was  to  Is.  allowed  to  fall 
to  the  i  arth,  it  wa*  in  •  ii'-'1  I  '.'  -•>>•  thftt  eU  -In  •  lid  '■- 
preserved.  Our  l>inl  also  refers  to  the  same  operation 
when  he  says  to  Peter,  ''Simon.  Simon,  behold  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  you.  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat." 
Lu.xxU.3l. 

It  is  manifest  that,  where  fields  of  any  extent  were 
in  cultivation,  these  thrashing  and  winnowing  processes 
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must  have  taken  a  considerable  time,  ami  the  owners 
would  consequently  need  to  keep  careful  watch  over 
their  thrashing- floors  till  the  whole  was  finished.  Etqie- 
cially  would  this  need  to  be  dune  where  hostile  tribes 


or  wandering  Aral*  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  Dr.  Robinson  stating,  rvst>eetiiig  the 
thrashing  fl.iora  around  Hebron,  and  in  the  region  of 
Gaza,  tliat  the  owner*  came  every  night  and  slept  on 
them,  as  a  security  against  lawless  depredation*.  "We 
were,"  he  says,  "in  the  midt>t  of  scenes  precisely  like 


mid  the  art*  of  husbandry —admits  of  no  douht.  Many 
notice'*,  Ihith  in  profane  ami  sacred  writers,  show  that 
Palestine  was  long  distinguished  a»  a  grain  country : 
and  the  remains  of  terraces  constructed  along  the  side* 
of  mountains,  on  a  basis  of  mason  work,  for  the  pui-ixme 
.if  retaining  the  soil,  and  rendering  them  capable  of 
liearing  a  crop,  still  attest  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
activity  which  at  one  time  characterized  the  agricultur- 
ists of  Palestine.  That  the  country  now  lies  in  such 
comparative  Iwirrciines*  and  desolation  is  a  witness, 
more  immediately,  of  the  arbitrariness  and  abuse  of 
Turkish  misrule,  and  remotely  of  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  on  the  sin  and  aisistasy  of  those  who  caused 
the  Lord  to  turn  against  them  and  become  their  enemv. 
That  better  times  are  in  store  for  the  land  may  justly 
U'  anticipated  ;  hut  that  it  will  ever  ba  a  very  favour 
able  region  for  the  exercise  of  agricultural  skill,  and 
the  raising  of  agricultural  produce,  in  the  sense  now 
understood  regarding  such  things  in  the  more  fertile 
and  industrial  countries  of  the  world,  is  against  all 
probability.  The  climate  and  the  soil  of  Palestine  are 
alike  hostile  to  such  an  expectation  ;  even  in  the  m<*t 
favourable  circumstance-*,  the  most  that  can  be  looked 
for  is  an  improved  mode  of  cultivation,  and  a  certain 
moderate  degree  of  fruitf nines*. 
AGRIPTA.  See  HUODUX  Family. 
A  GUR.  a  word  of  unknown  imiKirt.  and  the  name 
of  a  teacher,  otherwise-  also  unknown,  whose  words. 


thooc  of  the  book  of  Ruth  ;  where  Boa*  winnowed  bar- 
ley in  his  thrashing  floor,  and  laid  himself  down  at  addreased  to  I thiel  and  Ucal  (most  probably  his  pupils), 
night  to  guard  the  heap  of  corn"  (vol.  ii.  p.  l-ltii.  form  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  hook  of  Proverbs, 
The  grain  thus  thrashed  and  winnowed    the  crop  of  Many  conjectures  have  l>een  formed  in  regard  to  the 


the  season— was  laid  up  in  granaries,  whence  it  Ml 
taken  to  be  sold  or  used,  as  occasion  required.  Xo.  IS 
represents  the  storing  of  corn  in  Kgvpt.  where,  from 
early  times,  it  is  known  to  have  U-en  largely  practised. 


■■■■■'■in 


anccs,  much  in  I 
^'  ~~ff  they  are  called  n 
f  k  us  in  the  authori 
rO       l\    Weighty  deliverai 


-WUMnaon 


Reference  is  frequently  made  to  it  also  in  S-ripture. 
but  without  any  distinct  indication  of  the  kind  of  places 

employed  for  the  purpose— except  that  from  Isjing  Omri.  himself  the  seventh  king  of  Israel  as  a  separate 
familiarly  called  Urns,  it  may  !«  inferred  buildings  of  ;  kingdom,  reigning  from  about  !>18  to  Sf»7  More  Christ, 


name  -  some  identifying  it  with  Solomon,  and  many 
explanations  given  of  the  insertion  of  the  words  of  this 
chapter  under  that  name ;  but,  as  nothing  has  I  wen 
certainly  ascertained,  it  is  needless  to  recount  what  has 
l>een  attempted.  The  chapter  itself  con- 
tains a  fresh  collection  of  proverbial  utter- 
ances, much  in  the  style  of  Solomon's;  and 
mat*a,  not  strictly  prophtfti, 
rized  version,  but  harden,  or 
e ranee,  probably  baCMMM  of  the 
iiniMirtant  matter  they  contained,  or  l«ecausc 
of  the  heavy  issues  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
were  Wrapped  uji  in  them.  The  word  is  often 
used  to  designate  the  message  of  a  prophot, 
hut  only  when  the  message  delivered  was 
predominantly  of  a  severe  nature,  fraught 
in  some  respect  with  heavy  tidings;  so  that 
it  was  not  so  proj>crly  the  prospective  imtwrt 
nf  the  worls  spoken— the  predictive  element 
in  them  as  that  which  gave  them  a  weighty 
and  judicial  as|>ect,  on  account  of  which 
they  were  termed  a  mauia.  The  same  name 
on  another,  but  quite  parallel  ground,  is  here 
appli.il  to  the  utterances  of  Agur. 

AHAB  [brufher  nffutlm],  the  son  and  successor  of 


usually  adopted.  n»  n.ill  8.  py  ill  io: 
Mrkt  t|  sc;  xiii  Ln  xil  i*  Subterranean  grottoes  or 
cellar*  are  known  to  be  largely  employed  now  for  this 
purpose  in  some  places  in  the  East  (Russell's  Aleppo,  i. 
77);  but  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  indicate  the 
existence  among  the  Israelite*  of  granari. •*  of  that  de 
scription.  That,  in  the  better  is-riods  of  Israel's  history, 
grain  was  pn«luced  in  very  considerable  quantities — 
notwithstanding  the  imperfection  in  the  inq.lemenU 


twenty -one  years  and  some  mouths.  The  name  of 
Ahab  is  in  some  respects  the  blackest  in  the  whole  list 
of  Isr.nlitish  monarch*;  it  ls>ars  njion  it  the  darkest 
stain  of  infamy.  .lerohoam,  indeed,  had  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  iKginning  the  course  of  idolatrous  defection 
from  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah;  he  was  emphatically 
"the  man  who  made  Israel  to  sin;"  but  the  still  worse 
preeminence  belong*  to  Ahab  of  having  turned  what 
w  as  but  a  tendency  in  Jerulioam's  |«diey  into  a  grievous 
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reality,  of  proceeding  from  a  corruption  in  worship  to 
the  worship  of  corruption  itself.  For  thiiM  the  mured 
historian  drawn  the  distinction  between  Allah  and  the 
other  kind's  of  Israel — "  He  did  ev  il  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  above  all  that  were  liefore  hint.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  ax  if  it  had  been  a  light  tiling  for  him  t>  walk  in 
the  sins  of  Jcrolsjam  the  son  of  Nel»at,  that  he  took  to 
wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethhaul,  king  <.f  the 
Zidoniatts,  and  went  and  served  Baal,  and  worshipped 
him.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  BmI  in  the hnuae 
of  Baal,  which  he  built  in  Samaria,"  l  Kiwi.  :j»-:v>  The 
thins?  in  which  Ahab,  under  the  influence  i  f  his  heathen 
wife,  went  so  far  Iteyond  his  predecessors  in  iniquity 
»m,  his  openly  establishing  the  worship  of  Baal,  and 
consecrating,  as  we  afterward*  learn,  I11*'  priest*  fur 
this  false  worship,  while  the  priests  and  prophets  of 
Jehovah  were  cut  off,  iKi  mill  Nothing  so  flagrant  as 
this  had  been  done  before.  The  sin  of  Jeroboam  and 
his  immediate  followers  consisted  in  corrupting  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  by  setting  up  images  in  I  tan  and 
Bethel,  which,  indeed,  was  so  expressly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Mom.3  nitil  the  fundamental  principle*  of  the 
theocratic  constitution,  that  it  is  often  branded  as  idola- 
try and  heathenism.  Even  Jerolsiain  himself  was 
charge  !  by  the  prophet  Ahijah  with  having  "  gone  and 
made  him  other  gods  and  molten  images  t<i  provoke 
the  Lord  to  anger,"  I  Kl  \i\  Apparently  this  is  at  the 
ouUet  the  very  sin  of  Ahalt—  the  worship  uf  "Uicr  gods 
besides  Jehovah.  But  it  was  not  so  in  reality.  Jero- 
boam and  his  adherents  did  not  intend  to  set  up  another 
object  of  worship  than  Jehovah,  but  they  so  depraveil 
this  worship,  and  gave  such  false  representations  of  his 
character  aud  service  that.  He  refused  to  own  it:  it  was 
not  He  they  Worshipped,  but  other  gods.  They  had 
excuses  and  sophistical  explanations  by  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  show  that,  while  they  formally  departed 
from  the  ritual  of  Moses  in  some  unimportant  |tarti- 
cular*.  they  still  kept  to  the  one  great  object  <>f  worship, 
and  were  servants  of  the  living  <«od.  In  reference  to 
such  pretexts  it  is  said,  zKI.stu.ii.  "Ami  the  children 
of  Israel  covered  words  isothe  exact  rendering  is>  that 
were  not  so,  over  the  L>rd  their  God,  ami  built  them 
high  places,"  kc;  that  is,  they  veiled  the  true  character 
>-f  their  corruptions  in  worship  by  fal«e  and  deceitful 
interpretations  of  ( -  Word  aud  their  own  procedure, 
much  as  the  Romanists  do  now.  And  the  Lord,  strip- 
ping off  this  flimsy  veil,  disregarding  all  their  vain  ex- 
cuse", charged  upon  them  as  direct  apostasy  and  falling 
off  Ui  heathenism  what  was  sulwtantiallv  of  that  d  cm-rip- 
tion,  though  formally  it  was  different.  Ahab,  however, 
followed  out  the  tendency  of  Jeroboam's  course  to  its 
natural  results;  he  did  not  sin  by  halves,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, but,  casting  off  all  disguises  ami  restraint-, 
he  openly  set  up  the  worship  of  Baal,  as  if  B.tal  ami 
Jehovah  were  but  one  tied,  or  Jehovah,  in  so  far  as  he 
«m  different,  were  to  have  his  claims  disallowed.  And 
this,  of  course,  involved  the  further  step  of  giving  up 
all  that  was  peculiar  in  the  worship  of  Uod— the  dis- 
continuance of  the  stated  feasts,  the  sulwtitutioii  of 
heathenish  for  the  Levitical  rites  of  sacrifice,  ami  the 
introduction  of  many  foul  abominations.  It  was  Jcze- 
1*1,  rather  than  Ahab,  who  was  the  active  agent  in 
bringing  alsuit  this  religious  revolution;  his  guilt  con 
sisted  in  weakly  allowing  himself  to  be  led  by  the  will 
of  a  corrupt  ami  imperious  woman  to  subvert  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  constitution  he  was  bound  to  uphold.  We 
read  of  moments  of  relenting  on  his  part,  and  occasions 


w  hen  better  impulses  prev  ailed  over  his  spirit,  but  none 
in  hers;  she  "strengthened  herself  in  her  wickedness." 
But  a  stronger  than  both  mingled  in  the  conflict;  and 
not  only  did  the  brave,  dauntless,  single  handed  Elijah 
stand  his  ground  against  all  their  machinations,  Lut  he 
was  enabled  also,  by  the  special  help  vouchsafed  to  him 
from  above,  to  pour  confusion  on  their  |>olicy,  to  pro- 
cure the  destruction  of  Baal's  worshippers,  and  fear 
lessly  pronounce  the  doom  of  Ahab  and  Jezeliel  them- 
selves, as  destined  to  a  violent  and  ignominious  end. 
Even  liefore  this  end  was  reached,  Ahab  and  his  part- 
ner had  practically  to  own  themselves  vanquished  ;  for 
the  purpose  they  had  formed  t<>  supplant  the  worship 
ofMehovah  by  that  of  Baal  was  ultimately  resiled  from; 
the  stern  witness- bearing  of  Elijah  and  of  the  faithful 
remnant  that  adhered  to  him,  seconded,  as  it  w-as,  by 
the  appalling  judgments  of  Heaven,  held  the  impious 
monarch  in  check,  and  won  for  the  worshipper*  of  Je- 
hovah a  freedom  ami  security  in  their  ols.-tli.  roe  to  the 
covenant  which  was  denied  them  at  the  outset.  The 
terrible  fate,  too,  of  Ahab  and  his  wife,  both  of  them 
slain,  as  Elijah  had  Foretold,  ami  their  hlissl  licked  by 
dogs  on  the  Held  which  their  wickedness  had  imbrued 
with  the  Mood  of  the  guiltless,  read  a  salutary  lesson 
to  future  timi      so  I  lal  the  worship  -I  Baal  was  never 

ig  tin   |  •  u!v  pra  'tised  and  -  >  lii  i    ly  pn  tecufe  i, 

It  still,  however,  covertly  held  its  place; and,  from  the 
references  in  the  later  prophets,  Bo  Hw,  "  It  shall  l>e 
at  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  thou  shall  call  me  Ishi 
[my  liiuhuutl],  ami  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baali  [wjf 
Baaiy  Am  *  ti-*7;Zec  vi.t  s,  it  apjiears  that  in  the  reli- 
gion whii.'h  commonly  prevailed  there  was  a  recognition 
of  Baal  a<  well  as  of  Jehovah.  Tlie  |>cople,  it  wouhl 
seem,  fanned  a  sort  of  compromise  between  tlie  two, 
abandoned  the  exclusiveness  of  the  true  worship,  mm] 
only  regarded  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant  as  one 
form  of  the  homage  that  might  be  |»aid  to  the  (tod  of 
heaven,  while  Baal's  was  another.  Tims  practically 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  made  to  shake  hands  with 
heathenism;  and  the  leaven  introduced  by  Ahab  and 
his  guilty  partner  was  imvc-r  wholly  purged  out,  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom  scattered  to  the  winds  all 
the  base  compromise*  and  attendant  corruptions  which 
had  so  long  held  their  place  against  every  warning  .and 
remonstrance.    [Srr.  Jk/kiiei.,  Elijah.) 

2.  Ah.vh,  son  of  Kolaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who,  along 
witli  another  of  the  name  of  Zcdekiah,  ottered  pre 
dictions  that  were  fitted  to  deceive  the  Babylonian 
exiles,  J«  xvii.il  Jeremiah  wrote  a  letter  t»  the  chil- 
dren of  the  captiv  ity,  partly  to  warn  them  against 
giv  ing  h<  i  i  to  the  pn  lii  li..u*  thi.s  ad. in  I  to  tin  rn, 
liecause  they  were  false,  ami  denouncing  the  judgment 
ol  Heaven  against  those  w!i  >  uttered  them,  clt.  sxix  4-13 

AHASUERUS,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Ahash- 
HTiA,  'if  which  many  modifications  ami  not  a  few 
derivations  have  been  produced.  It  is  needless  to  give 
more  than  the  last,  also  pr  ibably  the  most  correct,  from 
(ieseiiius  "The  true  orthography  of  the  name  has 
come  to  light  of  late  from  what  is  called  the  cuneiform 
writing,  in  which  it  is  written  Khihyartkd  or  Khthnn  - 
the.  This  appears  to  be  an  old  ami  harsher  form  of  the 
Persian  word  for  Uoii-kin;/.  In  imitation  of  this  harsher 
form,  the  ({reeks  formed  the  word  Xcrxe*;  the  Hebrews, 
by  prefixing  ahph  prosthetic,  made  A  Lhaihwerotk.  In 
Btead  of  the  letters  of  softer  pronunciation,  *  ami  *A, 
which  the  modern  Persians  use,  the  ancients  enunciated 
much  harsher  sounds."    The  Syriac  vemdon  write*  it 
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Achtliiiaii.  and  the  Septuagint 'Aaooiitfms.  The  name  1 
occur*  three*  times  in  Scripture  i  first,  in  Da.  ix.  1, 
where  it  is  said,  that  "  Darius,  thcsuuof  Ahasucrus,  of 
the  seed  of  the  Mcdes,  was  made  king  over  the  Chal- 
deans;" again  in  Eur.  iv.  <>.  where  the  adversaries  of  the 
returned  Jews  are  represented  ait  writing  an  accusation 
against  them  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus  ;  and  lastly,  iil 
the  hook  of  Esther,  in  which  Ahasuerus  is  given  us  the 
name  of  the  great  Medo-  Persian  king  who  reigned 
from  India  unto  Ethiopia,  and  who,  in  a  freak  of  vanity 
and  caprice,  put  away  hi*  queen  Vathti  and  married 
the  Jewess  I  .-'.her.  It  is  impossible  that  the  three 
persons  thus  successively  designated  hy  the  name  of 
Ahasuerus  can  have  been  the  same;  indeed,  it  seems 
next  to  certain  tliat  the  whole  three  were  different.  He 
who  was  the  father  of  the  penton  designate*!  in  Darnel 
Darius  the  Mede,  whether  he  might  lie  alive  or  dead  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  wan  not,  at  least, 
recognized  as  king  over  the  Chaldeans,  and  could  not 
have  bean  the  Ahasuerus  to  whom,  some  years  after- 
wards, the  adversaries  presented  their  accusation  against 
the  returned  Jews;  and  the  events  recorded  in  the  Issik  I 
of  Esther  belong  so  manifestly  to  a  jieriod  considerably 
posterior  to  that  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  that  the 
Ahasuerus  there  mentioned  cannot,  with  the  least  show 
of  probability.  l>e  identified  with  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  only  question  of  any  moment  connected 
with  them  is,  What  names  in  profane  history  come 
spoml  with  the  one  thus  variously  applied  in  Scripture' 
Who,  in  the  Medo-  Persian  dynasty,  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  answering  to  the  first,  to  the  second,  and  to 
the  third  Ahasuerus  of  sacred  history'  The  question 
lias  been  variously  answered,  and  even  in  the  latest 
investigations  is  still  receiving  different  solutions,  for 
which  the  tangled  web  of  Greek  Persian  history  (full  of 
apparent  or  real  inconsistencies),  and  the  attempted  de- 
cipherings of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  afford  ample 
scope.  The  subject  is  encompassed  with  too  much  of 
the  conjectural  and  the  uncertain  to  render  it  advisable, 
or  even  practicable  within  any  reasonable  bounds,  t" 
present  an  outline  of  the  manifold  explanations  and 
adjustment*  that  have  been  resorted  to.  As  matter* 
yet  stand  it  is  needles*  to  go  beyond  a  statement  of 
what  seem  the  greater  probabilities  of  the  case.  It  is 
probable,  in  regard  to  the  word  itself  (Ahashvcrosh. 
Khshyarsha,  or  Xerxes),  tliat,  somewhat  like  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Egypt,  the  Abimeleeh  of  the  Philistine*,  kc., 
it  had  an  appellative  import,  and  may  consequently 
have  been  applied  by  foreigners  as  a  proper  name  t>> 
several  individual  kings,  whose  special  names  and  char 
acteristies  were  but  partially  known  at  a  distance. 
But,  as  regards  the  three  applications  found  of  it  in 
Scripture,  it  is  prolwble  that  the  first  named,  the  father 
■if  the  Median  Darius,  was  the  Astyages  of  profane 
history  (Astyages,  Cyaxares,  and  Ahashverosh  being 
but  different  names  of  the  same  person,  or  forms  of  the 
same  name);  tliat  the  second,  who  appears  hi  Ezra  as 
the  successor  of  Cyrus,  is  the  vain,  arbitrary,  and  hair- 
brained  Cambyses;  and  that  the  third,  the  equally  ca 
pricious  and  luxurious  husband  of  Vashti  anil  Esther, 
the  lordly  monarch  -if  all  the  countries  lying  between 
India  and  Ethiopia,  the  magnificent  banquet-master, 
who  entertained  his  nobles  and  princes  for  an  hundred 
and  fourscore  ilays,  showing  them  the  riches  of  his 
glorious  kingdom  ami  the  honour  of  his  excellent  ma- 
jesty that  this  was  no  other  than  the  Xerxes  so  cele- 
brated in  Grecian  history  for  his  jyimp  and  luxury,  his 


countless  retinue  of  servants  and  soldiers,  and  almost 
incredible  displays  of  |«as*ion  and  of  pleasure.  The 
proliuble  period  and  the  apparent  circumstances  of  the 
time  accord  best  with  those  of  his  reign;  and  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  aiwoctate  the  events 
narrated  in  Esther  with  Artaxerxe*  Ijingimanus  or 
Darius  Hystaspe*  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
general  credit.  Some  historical  points  of  a  collateral 
nature  will  lie  touched  upon  in  connection  with  Esthek, 
the  Dabus  who  became  master  of  Babylon,  Cvuirs 
the  author  of  the  decree  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jew  s, 
and  the  Jew  MordkvaI,  who  rendered  such  important 
services,  first  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  then  to  his  own 
countrymen  when  their  live*  were  sought  to  gratify  the 
cruel  ambition  of  Hainan. 

The  Ahasi  erls  mentioned  in  Tobit  xiv.  15,  in  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in  Ihv.  ix.  1, 
the  Astyages  or  Cyaxares  already  referred  to  of  profane 
history. 

AHAVA  [derivation  and  meaning  uncertain],  a  river 
lieside  which  the  Jewish  exiles  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  assembled,  and  from  which  they  set  out 
together  on  their  inarch  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  both  called 
the  river  Ahava  and  the  river  that  runs  to  Ahava, 
Exr,  riii  14,31.  The  conjectures  that  have  lieen  made 
res|>ecting  the  precise  stream  and  place  meant  have 
attained  to  no  certainty.  In  all  probability  it  was  one 
of  the  smaller  rivers  tliat  flowed  into  the  Euphrates  in 
the  direction  nearest  to  Palestine. 

A'HAZ  \ possruov],  son  and  successor  of  Jotham, 
the  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  who  reigned  for  sixteen 
years.  Apparently  some  error  has  crept  into  the  text 
of  2  Ki.  xvi.  2,  which  gives  twenty  as  the  age  at  which 
he  ascended  the  throne,  while  his  son  Hezekiah  is  af- 
firmed to  have  been  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Aha*,  eh.  xviii  *.  Dying,  as  Aha*  did, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  Hczckiah.  according  to 
the  aliove  statement,  must  have  lieen  born  to  him  when 
he  was  but  eleven  years  old.  This  is  incredible:  and 
it  is  therefore  proljwble  that  the  number  twenty- five 
given  by  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions 
at  the  parallel  passage,  icii.  ixtUI  l,  was  really  the  age 
at  which  Ahaz  ascended  the  throne;  so  that  his  death 
would  take  place,  not  in  his  thirty-sixth  but  in  his  forty- 
first  year  The  notices  given  of  Ids  conduct  in  caered 
history  present  him  to  our  view  as  an  extremely  weak, 
hyocritical,  pusillanimous,  and  idolatrous  sovereign. 
His  religion  was  such  as  naturally  springs  from  the  fears 
of  guilt  when  guided,  not  by  an  enlightened  knowledge 
of  God,  but  by  the  false  and  gloomy  lights  of  super- 
stition. Departing  from  the  law  of  God,  and  following 
the  jH-rverse  procedure  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel, 
he  fell  into  many  heathen  abominations,  and  even  made 
his  son  |ioss  through  the  fire  in  sacrifice,  sKi.»Ti  3  In 
his  mistaken  zeal,  also,  for  a  worship  not  authorized  in 
the  law  of  God,  he  caused  an  altar  to  be  made  after  the 
pattern  of  one  he  had  seen  in  I>amascus,  and  winch, 
no  doubt,  was  of  a  more  ornate  description  than  the 
brazen  altar  made  after  the  pattern  shown  to  Moses  in 
the  mount,  vor.  umh.  [Set  Ai.tak.I  But.  like  all  who 
have  tried  the  same  wilful  anil  superstitious  course,  he 
failed  in  the  great  object  he  had  in  view;  in  the  time 
of  danger  his  confidence  forsook  him.  Terrified  at  the 
threatening  and  comliined  a»pect  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Israel,  he  foolishly  r.-sorteil  for  aid  to  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  even  robbed  the  temple  to  pay  for  his 
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assistance — thus,  to  get  relief  from  an  immediate  evil, 
from  which,  too,  the  Loni  l>y  the  prophet  Isaiah  gave 
hiin  the  assurance  of  a  safe  deliverance,  U  >ii_,  bringing 
kin  kingdom  under  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 
The  stern  rebuke  of  the  prophet  for  this  distrust  of 
Jehovah  does  not  seem  to  have  awakened  him  from  his 
dream  of  mingled  worldliness  and  superstition,  lie 
died  to  all  appearance  as  lie  lived  ;  and  the  kinjrdom 
was  only  saved— saved  even  then  but  for  a  time  from 
the  consequence*  of  his  sinful  and  bane  procedure,  by 
the  believing  and  magnanimous  conduct  of  kin  son 
Hezekiah. 

AHAZT  AH— properly  Ahaz-jah.  or  Ahaz-jahi: — 
[mhom  the  Lord  jiommis  or  upheld*].  —  1.  A  king  of 
Israel,  the  son  of  the  idolatrous  and  wicked  Aliab. 
HLs  brief  history  is  given  in  '2  Ki.  i.,  together  with 
the  concluding  verses  of  1  Ki,  xxii.  That  such  a 
name  should  have  been  appropriated  t»i  the  eldest  son 
of  such  a  king,  shows  with  how  little  meaning  the 
most  significant  names  were  sometimes  imposed  among 
the  ancient  Israelites,  and  with  how  little  affect  as 
regards  the  character  of  him  who  bore  it;  for  tliis 
Ahaziah  trod,  as  far  as  he  well  could,  in  the  footsteps 
of  tiis  father  Ahab:  '•  he  walked,'*  it  is  said,  "in  the 
way  of  his  father,  ami  in  the  way  of  his  mother,  and 
in  the  way  of  JtrODOUl  the  son  of  N'ebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin."  His  reign  oidy  lasted  two  years;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  general  account  L'ivcn  of  its  per- 
verse and  idolatrous  character,  onlv  two  sjiecilic  acts 
are  noticed  respecting  it.  The  first  is  his  joining  with 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  in  a  project  for  building 
ships  of  merchandise  to  trade  to  Tarshish;  but  the 
project  miscarried,  as  the  ships  were  shattered  by  a 
tempest  at  Kzion-gaber.  This  disaster  came,  we  are  told 
in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  more  |>eeuiiar!y  as  the  judg- 
ment of  Heaven  on  the  king  of  Judah,  for  entering 
into  no  close  an  alliance  with  one  whose  intimacy  he 
ought  to  have  shunned;  for  a  prophet  of  the  name  of 
Eliezer  prophesied  on  the  occasion  a^ain't  Jchoshaphat, 
and  »aid,  "  Ik-cause  thou  ka«t  joined  thyself  with  Aha- 
ziah, the  Laid  hath  broken  thy  works,"  sch.  xx.  37.  The 
king  of  Judah,  in  consequence,  broke  off  the  alliance, 
and  r-.  fuscd  to  have  any  further  commercial  dealings 
with  Ahaziah.  l  Ki  Lift  The  other  circumstance  parti- 
cularly noticed  in  the  history  of  Ahaziah  is,  hi*  having 
fallen  down  through  a  lattice  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  his  house,  by  which  he  sustained  very  serious  injury; 
so  that  he  sent  to  inquire  of  I'aal-zchub.  the  god  of 
Kkron,  whether  he  should  recover  from  the  evil.  It 
wa«  this  fresh  manifestation  of  the  heathenish  spirit, 
which  had  been  so  awfully  rebuked  in  the  death  of  his 
father  Ahab,  that  again  awoke  into  living  force  the  re- 
Solute  spirit  of  Elijah.  The  messengers  of  the  king  were 
met  by  the  prophet  on  their  way  to  Ekmn,  and  sent 
back  to  their  master  with  the  solemn  charge  and  an- 
nouncement. "  Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  god  in 
Israel  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal-zchuh,  the  god  of 
Ekron?  Now,  then-fore,  thus  saith  the  I<onl,  thou 
shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on  which  thou  art 
gone  up.  but  shalt  surely  die,"  The  reception  of  this 
message,  instead  of  humbling  the  king,  and  leading  him 
to  seek  in  a  penitent  spirit  after  the (iod  of  Israel,  only 
kindle  1  his  indignation  against  Elijah,  w  hom  he  readily 
understood  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  communica- 
tion, and  led  to  the  successive  despatch  of  three  com- 
panies of  soldiers,  charged  with  the  commission  of 
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first  w  ere  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven ;  but  on  the 
thirl  captain  assuming  a  humbler  attitude,  and  not 
commanding,  but  intreatiug  the  prophet  to  accompany 
him,  Elijah  complied;  and  band*  the  couch  of  Ahaziah 
repeated  afresh  the  word  he  had  at  first  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  king's  messengers,  declaring  that,  as  Alia- 
ziah  had  virtually  disowned  the  existence  of  a  (bsl  in 
Israel,  he  should  not  recover  from  the  illness  under 
which  he  laboured.  And  so  it  proved:  by  severe  acts 
of  righteousness  he  was  made  to  know  that  there  was 
a  God  in  Israel,  to  whom  the  is-sues  of  life  and  death 
belonged.  And  the  lesson,  though  too  late  in  being 
learned  for  his  own  good,  was  not  altogether  in  vain  for 
his  successors;  for  the  more  rampant  idolatry  that  had 
been  introduced  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel  might  be  said 
to  die  with  Ahaziah  future  kin.'s  on  the  throne  of 
I-rael  sinned  after  the  pattern  of  Jeroboam  rather  than 
that  of  Ahab. 

2.  AlSAIIAH,  called  also  Az.vkiaH,  was  the  son  of 
Jehorarn.  king  of  Judah.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the 
former  Ahaziah.  and  probably  was  named  after  him; 
for  his  father  Jehorarn  married  a  daughter  of  Ahab, 
2KS  mi  is  —  the  infamous  Athaliah.  In  the  l>ook  of 
Kind's  he  Is  said  to  have  been  twenty  two  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign;  but,  in  "2Ch.  xxii.  U,  it  is  made 
forty  and  two — undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  the  text, 
arising  from  tin-  substitution  of  the  Hebrew  c.  the  let- 
ter for  forty,  instead  of  which  represents  twenty; 
for  his  father  Jehorarn  only  reigned  eight  years,  and 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty  two—  making 
together  forty,  stb  ixlt-,  so  that  Ahaziah  could  by  no 
possibility  be  forty-two  w  hen  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  Kingdom.  His  reign  was  short  and  unhappy.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  vear  of  it  he  went  to  visit  his 
uncle  Joram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  who  had  been  wounded 
by  the  Syrians  at  Hamoth  (iilead;  and  while  there  he 
fell  among  the  victims  of  Jehu's  revolt.  He  was  not 
actually  slain,  indeed,  upon  the  spot,  but  died  presently 
after,  at  Mcgiddo.  of  the  wounds  he  hail  received.  This 
is  distinctly  stated  in  the  book  of  Kings,  2K\  l\  .7,  which 
is  more  full  and  explicit  in  its  account  of  the  circum- 
stances than  the  narrative  in  Chronicles.  In  the  latter 
there  is  some  vagueness;  and  there  ap]»ears  also  a  sin- 
gular looseness  and  variety  in  the  application  of  names 
to  this  unfortunate  king.  In  ch.  xxi.  1",  he  is  called 
Jehoahaz;  but  inch.  xxii.  2,  the  name  Ahaziah  is  given 
to  him.  on  the  occasion  of  his  ascending  the  throne; 
while  presently,  in  ver.  <i  of  the  same  cliapter.  he  is  de- 
signated Azariah.  Perhaps  this  variableness  in  respect 
to  the  names  associated  w  ith  him  was  intended  to  be  a 
sort  of  reflection  of  the  outward  weakness  and  insta- 
bility of  bis  character  and  government;  but,  as  to  the 
formal  ground  of  it,  it  has  it*  explanation  in  the  sub- 
stantial agreement  of  all  the  names  referred  to.  They 
are  but  different  modes  of  expression  for  the  same  idea; 
Ah.vzi.mi  means  the  ;<o*»f*.if  if,  or  Hjihutdrn  hy  the  Lord; 
AZAKI.ui,  the  Mpcd  of  the  Lortl ;  and  JotOAHAl  jH 
merely  a  transposition  of  the  two  words  of  which 
Ahaziah  is  composed  —  Akaz  and  Jah,  or  Jehovah. 
Like* the  other,  it  points  to  the  I-ord's  holding  fast; 
but.  alas'  from  the  want  of  right  principle  in  the  man, 
the  name,  in  all  its  forms,  was  like  a  satire  on  the 
reality  instability,  not  holding  fast,  abandoned  to  his 
enemies,  not  pos«es*cd  by  the  Lord,  was  the  motto 
that  might  fitly  have  been  written  over  his  history. 

A'HI  [brolker]  occurs  once,  by  itself,  as  the  name  of 
an  individual,  ich.  tii  n;  but  more  frequently  it  has 
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another  tenn  appended  to  it,  snajah,  Lord,  am,  mother; 
azer,  help;  hud,  Jew;  hud,  junction  or  union;  example* 
of  which,  and  various  other  conqiounds  of  Am,  are  to 
he  found  among  the  names  of  Old  Testament  scripture; 
hut  we  notice  only  those  of  whom  any  particular  inci- 


AHl'JAH,  or  AHI'AH  [brother  of  the  Lord],  ap- 
pears to  have  In  i  n  a  name  in  frequent  use  among  the 
Jews,  as  examples  occur  of  a  considerable  numl>er  of 
persona  to  whom  it  is  applied,  ich  till  7;xi  . »;  xxrt.  so,  Ac. 
But  the  only  person  of  any  note  who  bore  the  luuno 
was  the  prophet  of  Shiloh,  who  first  announced  to  Jero- 
boam his  destined  elevation  to  the  tlirone,  and  after- 
wards denounced  in  severe  terms  the  guilt  of  Jeroboam 
to  his  wife,  when  she  went  to  inquire  concerning  the 
life  of  Abijali,  the  son  of  Jcrolioam,  and  foretold  also 
the  certainty  of  this  child's  death,  lKt.xl.l9-30ixlT.MA 
On  both  of  these  occasions  he  acted  an  important  part, 
and  pave  abundant  evidence  of  lieing  a  true  messenger 
of  God.  (.S><r  Jeroboam. 1  He  lived  to  a  great  age; 
as,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Jeroboam's  wife,  his  eyes 
are  said  to  have  been  set,  by  reason  of  his  age. 

AHl'KAM  [brother  of  ruing  up,  or  deration],  the 
son  of  Shaphan,  a  person  of  note  in  the  time  of  Josiah 
and  immediately  subsequent  perils!*.  He  was  one  of 
four  persons  sent  by  Josiah  to  inquire  at  the  prophetess 
Huldah  respecting  the  book  of  the  law,  2Ki  xxll.  it.  and 
in  tile  corrupt  and  perilous  times  that  followed,  he 
acted  as  the  faithful  friend  and  protector  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  Jo  xxri.  si;  as  did  also  his  son  Gedaliah,  who, 
under  the  Chaldeans,  became  governor  of  Judca,  Jo 
mU.I4j  xi  &,«,*<? 

A  11 1  M  .VAX  [brother  of  anger,  choleric]  was  the 
name  of  one  of  Zadok's  sons,  who  was  employed  in  car- 
rying messages  between  David  and  the  party  that  stood 
faithful  to  him  in  the  time  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  2  So. 
xt.27,M;  x»il  17,20;  xtlil  ii>-2».  At  that  period  he  showed 
great  steadfastness  in  adhering  to  the  cause  of  David, 
and  hearty  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  advance  its  in- 
terests ;  but  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him.  Two 
others  are  found  bearing  the  same  name  -  the  father- 
in  law  of  Saul,  lHo.  xIt.w,  and  a  son- in  law  of  Solomon, 
1  Kl  It.  IS. 

AHI'MAN  [my  brother,  tehof  i.e.  vho  is  my  fetlowl] 
one  of  the  seed  of  giants,  or  Auakim,  who  remained 
still  in  the  land  of  Canaan  at  the  time  it  was  entered  by 
the  children  of  Israel.    He  dwelt  in  Mount  Hebron 


with  his  two  brothers,  fr»m  whe 


they  were  driven 


by  tho  valour  of  Caleb,  who  got  possession  of  their  in- 
heritance. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of 
Ahiman  was  given  to  tho  chief  of  the  three,  to  denote 
his  supposed  invincible  might.  The  passages  that  refer 
to  him  are  Xu  xlii  22;  Jo».  xr.  II;  Ju.  1.  id,  so. 

AHIMELECH  [king't  brother],  the  great  grandson 
of  Kli,  ami  the  son  of  Ahitub,  supposed  by  some  to 
Iks  the  same  with  the  Ahiah  mentioned  in  1  Sa.  xiv. 
3,  18,  though  he  may  have  been  a  brother,  but  the 
priest  who  presided  at  the  sanctuary  in  Nob,  when 
David,  fleeing  from  the  presence  of  Saul,  obtained  the 
shew-hreod  for  the  relief  of  his  present  necessities,  and 
the  sword  of  Goliath  for  his  protection,  1 8*  xxl.  I.  The 
immediate  consequences  of  the  transaction  in  respect 
to  Ahimelech  were  of  unhappy  moment,  as  it  furnished, 
through  the  malignant  testimony  of  IX-ieg,  the  ground 
of  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with  David  against  the  life 
and  crown  of  Saul,  on  which  Ahimelech  and  the  priests 
at  Xoh  were  ruthlessly  put  to  death.    That  there  was 


I  most  cruel  injustice  in  such  treatment  there  can  lie  no 
'  doubt;  for,  whatever  sins  of  a  more  general  kind  there 
!  may  have  been  in  those  descendants  of  Eli,  rendering, 
it  may  be,  some  fresh  manifestation  of  divine  severity 
a  matter  of  righteous  retribution,  in  the  (Articular  act 
referred  to  there  was  not  ihe  shadow  of  an  evil  design 
against  Saul  and  his  house.  It  was  rather  in  deference 
to  existing  authorities  than  in  defiance  of  them  that  the 
transaction  was  accomplished.  So  arbitrary  and  unjust 
was  the  sentence  felt  to  be  that  the  captain  of  the  guard 
even  refused  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  was  handed  over  to  Doeg,  who  carried  it 
out  with  true  Edoinite  malice  and  revenge.  In  the 
higher  aspect  of  tho  matter,  also — that  which  concerned 
the  violation  of  a  standing  order  in  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  shew  bread— the  part  acted  by  Ahi- 
melech received  iU  justification  in  the  appeal  made  to 
it  by  our  Ixinl  as  a  rule  and  precedent  in  like  circum- 
stances for  future  times,  lfat.xlL%1far.ILH  The  Lord 
always  desires  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice;  and  the 
ritual  prescription  that  tho  shew-brcad  should  be  eaten 
only  by  the  priests,  while  imperatively  biudiug  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  was  yet  properly  allowed  to  give 
way  when  the  urgent  wants  of  David  called  for  imme- 
diate relief.  So  both  David  anil  Ahimelech  concluded 
at  the  time,  with  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
divine  institutions;  and  the  principle  which  formed  the 
ground  of  this  conclusion  was  distinctly  announced  by 
our  Lord  as  a  fundamental  one  in  the  divine  adminis- 
tration, and  one  tliat  admitted  of  various  applications. 
Ahimelech  therefore  stands  fully  acquitted  for  the  pan 
he  took  in  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  David,  al- 
though other  defections  in  him  and  those  about  him, 
may  justly  have  rendered  them  liable  to  the  special 
judgments  of  Heaven.  (For  the  mention  of  Abiathar 
instead  of  Ahimelech,  Mi.r  li  20.  see  under  Abiathab.) 

In  two  passages,  2  So.  rill  i;;  1  ch.  xxn  n,  31,  Ahimelech, 
son  of  Abiathar,  is  mentioned  along  with  Zadok  as  fill- 
ing the  higher  places  of  the  priesthisxl  in  the  time  of 
David.  This  must  either  be  a  textual  mistake  for  Abi- 
athar, the  son  of  Ahimelech,  or  Abiathar  must  have 
had  a  son  named  Ahimelech  after  the  priest  of  Nob, 
who,  in  the  latter  period  of  David's  reign,  came  to  be 
recognized  as  tho  virtual  head  of  the  priesthood  in  that 
line.  This  is  quite  possible,  though  the  other  supposi- 
tion seems  rather  more  probable,  since,  even  at  the  close 
of  David's  life,  Abiathar  appeared  still  capable  of  taking 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  continued  to  bear 
the  designation  of  Abiathar  the  priest,  1  KL  i  7. 

AHIN'ADAB  [brother  ofnobdity],  one  of  the  twelve 
officers,  presidents  of  so  many  districts,  who  had  by  turns 
for  a  single  month  to  keep  the  table  of  Solomon  supplied 
with  provisions.  Ahinadab's  district  was  Mahanaim, 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Jordan,  1  Kl  lv.  11 . 

AHIN'OAM  [brother  of  grace,  or  brothtrt  dtlighl] 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  wife  of  Saul,  1  Sa  xir.  bo,  and  also 
of  a  wife  of  David— the  mother  of  Amnon,  his  first- 
born  son  ;  and  when  the  A niah-kit.es  took  Xiklag  she 
was  among  the  spoil,  but  was  again  recovered  by  the 
skill  and  prowess  of  David,  1  Sa  xxt.  c;  ixrii.3;  xxx. 

AHIO  [hit  brother,  brotherly],  one  of  the  sons  of 
Abinadah,  who,  along  with  I'zziah,  drove  the  new  cart 
on  which  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  placed  when  con- 
ducted from  Giheah  toward  Jerusalem.  Ahio  went  in 
front,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  oxen, 
and  did  not  share  in  tho  calamity  which  befell  his  bro- 
ther Uriah,  JSo.tI  I-1. 
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AH  ITH'OPHEL  [brother  of  folly,  foolid],  a  «ome 
what  singular  name  fur  one  whose  sagacity  and  piu 
deuce  raised  him  to  the  highest  place  among  the  coun- 
sellor* of  David.  He  cornea  for  the  first  time  into 
notice  in  connection  with  the  unnatural  revolt  of  Ab- 
salom; and  it  is  given  as  an  evidence  lx>th  of  the  cun- 
ning policy  of  Absalom  and  of  the  strength  of  the  con- 
spiracy he  had  formed,  that  Ahithophel  had  been  won 
over  to  hit  side.  *s»  x»  12.  Ahithophel  is  called  em- 
phatically David's  counsellor,  the  Gilohuite,  and  it  is 
even  said  resjtecting  the  counsel  he  gave  that  it  was 
••*»  if  a  man  had  inquired  at  the  oracle  of  God,"  iSa 
tfL  23  We  nee<l  not,  therefore,  he  surprised  that  it  was 
counted  a  dexterous  stroke  on  the  jKirt  of  Alxalom  to 
have  gaiue<i  such  a  friend,  as  it  was  felt  by  David  to 
If  a  severe-  blow  to  have  lost  his  support.  On  hearing 
of  Ahith ophel's  defection,  David  felt  the  bitterness  of 
being  deserted  by  one  who  had  been  his  "  guide,"  his 
"companion.'1  hi*  "familiar  frieud,"  and,  with  evident 
reference  to  the  import  of  his  name,  gave  vent  to  the 
■application,  "  O  Iy.nl,  1  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  into  foolishness."  asx  i»  l.1 — li  t  the  name  he 
l»-ar>of  the  foolish  one  lx?  stamped  on  his  history.  S>, 
avraiust  all  human  expectation,  it  proved — not  so  much, 
however,  from  the  failure  of  politic  shrewdness  or  dis- 
cernment on  the  part  of  Ahithophel,  as  from  the  con- 
fusion that  was  poured  into  the  counsel  cliamberof  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated.  The  counsel*  he  gave,  first 
that  A I  .m  should  go  in  to  his  father'*  concubines, 
and  then  that  they  should  instantly  pursue  and  attack 
the  army  of  David,  were  both  entirely  suited  to  the 
emergency;  as  it  was  only  by  bold  and  unscrupulous 
measures,  such  as  those  proposed  by  Ahithophel,  that 
so  wicked  a  cause  was  likely  to  train  even  a  temporary 
success.  I5y  the  one  a<lvice  he  sought  to  shut  effectu- 
ally the  door  against  all  reconciliation  with  the  kitiir. 
and  by  the  other,  had  it  been  followed,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  utterly  discomfited  the  king  himself. 
But  God  hail  determined  to  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahi- 
thophel;  and  the  stratagem  he  had  planned  of  pursuing 
instan'  I ,  after  David  was,  through  the  artful  policv  of 
Hu<hai,  rejected  for  a  more  cautious  anil  dilatory  course. 
Ahithophel,  mortified  at  the  slight  thus  put  upon  him. 
and  no  doubt  also  anticipating  the  disastrous  result 
which  was  sure  to  overtake  such  unskilful  leaders,  forth- 
with returned  to  hi*  bou«e  and  hanged  him-clf,  iSa. 
»rii  ii— a  striking  example  of  the  insultieiency  of  mere 
worldly  wis<lom  ti>  euide  itself  aright  in  times  of  trial 
and  perplexity,  and  of  the  folly  which  must  inevitably, 
in  the  long  run.  appear  in  the  conduct  of  every  one 
who  has  no  higher  principle  to  follow  than  earthly 
honour  or  ambition'  When  piety  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, Ahithophel's  sagacity  led  him  to  fall  in  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  he  became  a  chosen  counsellor 
of  I>avid;  but.  when  the  a*]>ect  of  affairs  changed,  and 
the  tide  seemed  to  run  in  a  direction  more  in  accord- 
anee  with  the  native  bent  of  his  mind,  he  threw  off  the 
ma'-k,  and  trusted  his  sagacity  would  equally  guiile  him 
to  fortune  in  the  camp  of  the  UBgodlj.  Hut  he  forgot 
that  in  this  he  had  to  do  with  One  who  bring!  to  nought 
the  understanding  of  the  prudent,  and  takes  the  wise 
in  their  own  craftiness.  His  wisdom  could  avail  nothing 
against  the  purposes  of  Heaven;  ami  of  him,  as  of  the 
f  mi,  it  mijrht  be  said,  "  he  died  for  want  of  wisdom." 

AHITUB  [frratker of  goadnftn\.  the  son  of  Phinehas, 
Hi's  son,  and  the  father  of  Ahiinelech,  ISa.  xnil  o.iit 
the  father  also  of  Za.Iok,  lfla.viu.tTilOh.Ti.il,**.]  and 


there  was  also  a»  high-priest  of  this  name  under  Jo  than, 
the  son  of  Amariah,  ich  »1  u,it. 

A  HO  L  AH  and  AHO'LIBAH,  two  fictitious  or  synv 
bolical  names,  under  which  the  prophet  Kzekiel,  in  the 
23d  chapter  of  his  b..ok,  delineate*  the  story  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  with  special  reference  to  their  defections 
from  the  love  and  service  of  Cod,  and  the  heritage  of 
evil  which  this  drew  upon  them.  Amu.  ah,  which  means 
her  tent— her  own  (that  is),  as  opposed  to  another's  - 
stands  for  Israel  or  .Samaria;  and  Alio- ibah,  which 
means  imj  lent  in  her,  represents  Judah.  The  epithets 
|K>int  to  what  formed  the  most  fundamental  character- 
istic and  distinction  of  the  two  portions  respectively  of 
the  covenant-people— Samaria  having,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  her  independent  existence,  separated 
herself  from  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah  at  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  conLrrc'_'atioii,  and  set  up  a  tent  or  temple 
of  her  own ;  while  Judah  still  continued  to  have  God's 
tent  with  her,  and  with  that  the  true  symbol*  of  wor- 
ship, anil  divinely  authorized  medium  of  access  to  God. 
This  difference  however  ap|s?ars,  in  the  description  of 
the  prophet,  as  little  more  than  a  theoretical  one;  it  is 
no  further  made  account  of,  than  as  affording  a  ground 
for  regarding  Samaria  as  the  elder  sister,  and  ascribing 
to  her  the  precedence  in  guilt  and  punishment.  Cor- 
ruption reached  it*  maturity  sooner  in  that  p  irtion  of 
the  covenant-people  than  in  the  other,  and,  a*  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  divine  retribution  also  sooner  ran  its 
course;  but  as  this  had  no  effect  in  deterring  the  other 
portion  from  following  in  the  same  career  of  degeneracy, 
so  the  same  disastrous  results  ensued,  only  by  a  slower 
pnwess  of  development.  Accordingly,  the  symbolical 
delineation  ends  in  re*|.ect  to  both  with  the  exhibition 
of  total  disgrace  and  overwhelming  ruin. 

AHO'LIAB  [  father  *  trnt],  the  name  of  a  skilful  ar- 
tificer of  the  tril>e  of  Dan,  who,  along  with  Bezaleel, 
was  employed  in  constructing  some  of  the  more  ornate 
parts  and  furniture  of  the  temple.  For  this,  not  only 
were  his  natural  and  acquired  gifts  called  into  requisi- 
tion, but  ho  was  al*o  furnished  with  special  endowments 
from  alsive  for  the  occasion,  Kx  xtxi.  31. 

AHO'LIBA'MAH  [tent  of  the  hi>,h-plarr],  one  of 
Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of  Anah  the  Canaanite. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  name  given  to  her  in  Ge. 
xxxvi.  2  ;  for,  when  originally  mentioned,  she  is  called 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  Been  the  Hittite.  For  the 
two  names  of  the  father,  lee  Anah;  but,  in  regard  to 
the  wife,  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  three  wives  of 
Ksau  appear  with  two  different  names,  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  each,  the  new  names  appear  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  ch.  xxxvi.  Judith  ha*  the  additional  name  of 
Aholilxamah,  liashemath  the  Hittite  of  Adah,  and  Ma- 
halath  the  Dhinaelite  of  Bashemath.  The  only  way  of 
explaining  this,  and  it  is  a  quite  natural  way  of  doing 
so.  is,  that  each  of  them  received  new  names  on  the 
occasion  of  their  marriage,  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
that  still  very  commonly  obtains  in  the  East.  Of  this 
custom  Sir  J.  Chaplin  remarks  "The  women  change 
their  name*  more  frequently  than  the  men.  Women 
who  marry  again,  or  bind  themselves  to  any  fre*h  en- 
gagement, commonly  alter  their  names  on  such  changes." 
It  was  the  more  likely,  also,  that  new  names  would 
lie  imposed  on  Esau's  wives,  as  they  were  derived  from 
quarters  distasteful  to  Isaac  and  l?el>ekah;  and  the  new 
name  might  be  desi^-ned  to  indicate  that,  with  the 
change  of  relationship,  there  should  be  also  a  certain 
change  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  parties  entering 
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into  it.  But  on  the  sup'sMtion  of.  the 
having  U  n  assumed  at  marriage,  it  was  natural  that 
that  name  should  have  been  given  at  the  mention  of 
the  marriage  ;  while,  afterwards,  when  the  genealogy 
of  the  families  was  presented,  it  wan  not  lt-tut  nntural 
that  the  original  name  should  lie  ndhcnsl  to.  This  is 
pn-cisely  what  we  fiixl  in  the  lunik  of  Ones!*. 

AHUZZATH  \f*,wMion],  the  "friend  "  or  favourite 
of  the  A biiij)  lech  who  reigned  at  tier*  in  Isaac's  time. 
The  Scptuagillt  explains  it  by  n<fnf>ayuybt  [briJtt  man], 
the  person  who  conducts  the  l>ri<Je  fr««ru  her  fathers 
DOOM  to  her  new  abode.  As  employed,  Oo  x»*i  u,  it  is 
probably  meant  to  descriU'  Ahuzzath  a*  one  of  those 
about  Ahimelcch  in  whom  ho  reposed  confidence,  and 
who  could  negotiate  fur  him  in  any  delicate  affair,  such 
as  that  which  concerned  the  differences  that  had  arisen 
between  his  servants  and  tltosc  of  Isaac,     t.'vi  Isaac.) 

AI  [niin*],  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  to  the 
cast  of  Bo  the]  ;  sometime*  written  HaI,  and  so  written 
more  free jiictitly  in  the  original  Hebrew  tlian  in  the 
English  Lible.  It  was  a  place  evidently  of  great  ailti- 
cjtiitv,  as  mention  is  made  of  it  at  the  li:--t  ap'tcHraucc 
of  Abraham  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  o«  *u.  &;  xui  x  It 
was  not,  however,  a  luge  place,  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Invasion  <if  Canaan  by  Ihe  Israelites ;  and  i*  spoken 
of  as  of  such  limited  dimensions  and  slender  defences, 
that  two  or  three  thousand  men  might  readily  make 
themselves  masters  of  it,  Jo*  \U  3.  This  confidence,  in- 
deed, proved  t<i  l>e  misplaced;  yet  not  from  any  misap- 
preh  nsion  as  to  the  inaptitude  of  the  place,  but  from 
the  sin  which  had  Wen  committed  by  the  Israelites, 
fiml  which,  in  righteous  judgment,  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  spreading  fear  and  confusion  through  their  ranks. 
W  hen  the  sin  was  put  away,  the  capture  of  Ai  became 
an  easy  matter.  Though  laid  in  ashes  by  Joshua,  it 
appean  to  bare  been  afterwards  rebuilt,  as  in  sitbse- 


of  that  Ajalon  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
Robinson  found  in  the  supjioscd  direction  a  village 
called  Valo,  which  he  conceived  to  lie  the  modern  re- 
presentative of  this  Ajalon;  and  on  the  north  of  it  lay 
a  brood  and  very  fertile  valley,  the  same,  in  all  pro- 
bability, that  was  refen^il  to  in  the  address  of  Joshua. 
Yalo  lie*  on  the  road  from  Ramlch  to  Jerusalem, 
about  midway  between  them,  and  two  milts  or  bo  from 
Amwas,  the  ancient  Nicopolis. 

AKRAB'fiLM  [trorpiuut]  gave  the  name  to  an  atctnl 
or  cltain  of  mountains  on  the  southern  bonier  of  1 'ales- 
tine,  stretching  towartl*  the  IVad  Sea.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  from  Isjing  infested  by  scorpion*. 
Its  poution  is  not  very  definitely  marked  in  Scripture, 
No.  UiIt,  i;  Jot  »>  3;  Ju  1.  30;  and  the  precise  ridge  to  lie 
understood  by  it  is  not  certainly  known. 

ALABASTER  [aXo/iaffrpot,  in  the  common  Creek 
dialect  and  the  New  Testament,  but  in  older  Greek 
cUri/WrM,  and  in  some  authors  as  plural,  aXdfiairrpa] 
was  originally  the  name  of  a  rotk.  the  compact  and 
finegrained  gypsum-  ffi/pufmit  alaharttr.  It  differ* 
from  marble  in  the  calcareous  matter  being  combined, 
not  with  carbonic,  hut  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  its 
incapacity  for  receiving  so  fine  a  -s.lish.  It  approached, 
however,  in  hardness  to  the  marble;  ami  by  the  Creeks 
w:u4  sometimes  called  oiuijt,  and  by  the  Latins  marmirr 
oni/ehitit.  It  is  of  a  whitish  colour;  and  was  chiefly 
prized  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  adaptation  for 
vases,  urns,  jars,  and  Isixes  for  holding  |ierfuiues  and 
ointments.  So  much  was  it  need  for  these  purjtosea 
that  the  term  ala'xuttf  passed  into  a  common  designa- 
tion for  vases  and  articles  appropriated  to  the  reception 


cmcnt  times  it  is  mentioned  among  the 
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I»  x  V.ii  v.  -s  N«  *ii.::2.  but  modern  research  has  failed 
to  diM-ovcr  any  ruins  near  Bethel  bearing  a  name  ap- 
proaching to  iltat  of  Ai.  After  carefully  exploring  the 
whole  district,  Robinson  states  tltat  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  aligning  as  the  probable  site  a  place  with 
some  ruins  south  of  Deir  Piwan.  It  is  an  hour  distant 
from  Bethel,  having  a  deep  wady  on  the  north,  and  two 
smaller  wadies  on  the  south,  in  which  the  ambuscade  of 
the  lsraehtt  H  might  easily  have  been  concealed. 

A  IN,  or  F.N",  a  fountain,  ami  is  probably  need  in 
that  sense,  Nu  mit  11,  of  a  specific  fountain,  one  of 
those  tltat  contributed  to  form  the  river  .Ionian;  or  if 
of  a  town,  then  probably  of  one  situated  on  such  a 
fountain.  In  Jos.  xv.  3*2,  and  other  places,  it  does 
occur  as  the  name  of  a  city  belonging  to  the  trilte  of 
Jodah;  but  uto-t  commonly  it  occur*  in  comjswition 
with  other  words,  denoting  places  which  were  in  some 

way  remarkable  for  the  fountains  connected  w  ith  them, 
as  L'ngedi,  Enmishpat,  Enmgel,  kc.  It  was  also  the 
Hebrew  word  for  rvr. 

A  JALON.  or  Al'JALON,  [n  l«'y<-  *t«>j\,  the  name 
of  several  ullages,  which,  however,  were  of  no  note; 
one  in  the  trilie  of  Ban,  Ju  t  another  in  the  trilie  of 
Kphraim.  lLh  \\  at;  another  in  the  triU-  .if  Zebulun, 
JAaslllt]  and  still  another  in  the  tri!>c  of  Benjamin, 
1 1  h  irllL  13;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  name  of 
the  valley  over  which  Joshua  prayed  Cod  to  cause  the 
moon  to  stand  still,  in  the  day  of  his  victory  over  the 
combined  forces  of  the  ( 'anaauite  kings,  Joa  »  U  It 
appears  to  have  U*en  a  valley  in  the  mights. urhiwsl 
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E^fptian  Alntwitcr  Vases -  British  Museum. 


<if  the  costlier  perfumes,  though  they  wen-  often  made 
of  glass,  ivory,  and  other  substances,  as  well  as  of  the 
alalnistcr  nick.  The  expression  even  ticeurs  in  Theo- 
critus of  t/uUtu  alaWters  ix/jiW  dXd,3a<rrpa.  Hyl.  xv. 
II  C;  ami  sj*.cimeus  of  them,  of  various  kinds  of  stone 
and  other  materials,  have  l».i:n  found  in  the  Egyptian 
tombs.  Vessels  of  this  description  were  commonly 
made  of  a  ta|iering  shajtc,  not  unfrequently  w  ith  a  long 
narrow  neck,  as  may  Is-  seen  fmm  the  above  wisslcut. 

It  will  thus  lie  readily  perceived  how  the  woman  in 
the  gospels  who  came  to  anoint  Jesus  with  N  ine  pre- 
cious spikenard,  might,  in  her  anxiety  to  have  the  work 
done,  break  some  |«trt  of  the  alabaster  vase  or  l»ix,  in- 
stead of  taking  time  to  oj.cn  it,  and  get  at  the  contents 
in  the  more  n-gular  way.  Mat  x«rt  ;i  Mar  xiv  3  It  is 
pietha|«  not  very  prolwtble  that  she  would  ltave  taken 
such  a  course  if  the  vessel  ha«l  really  been  of  alabaster, 
as  in  that  case  it  would  both  have  l.ceti  in  iteelf  of 
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some  value,  ami  would  have  Ixjen  less  easily  broken ; 
but  if  made  of  glass,  as  it  most  likely  wan,  the  methud 
she  ad<>|>tod  on  the  occasion  would  be  quite  natural. 

ALEX'ANDER,  T11K  (jREAT,  as  he  has  been  usually 
styled,  is  not  expressly  named  in  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, though  be  is  more  than  once  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  kingdom  which  he  was  destined  to 
establish  in  Asia;  and  in 
the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees is  explicitly  men- 
tioned.cj.  I  i  »  In  the  9th 
cliapterof  Daniel's  pro- 
phevie*,  the  king  or  king- 
dom of  Grecia  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  he-goat 
which  came  from  the 
West,  and  which  ran 
with  violence  against  the 
ram  that  symbolized  the 
Med.  (-Persian  kingdom. 
I.cat  it  down,  and  destroyed  it;  and  a  remarkable 
born,  that  appeared  between  the  eyes  of  the  he- 
goal  is  distinctly  explained  to  represent  the  first 
head  or  founder  of  that  Grecian  kingdom,  ver.  n.  It 
is  inijc >K<i l,Io  to  understand  this  of  another  tlian 
Alexander;  and  there  are  other  passages  which  also 
point,  though  Ic-.s  explicitly,  in  the  same  direction. 


100  1      Alexander  the  Great 


In  (articular,  the  syuilsd  of  the  leopard,  ch  fit  «,  which 
hail  four  wings  on  its  back,  and  four  heads  in  front 
—  the  uuage  of  the  third  great  worldly  dominion, 
beginning  with  the  Chaldean;  and  the  kingdom  of 
brass,  represented  by  the  belly  and  thighs  of  the  vision 
exhibited  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  ch.  tl  32. i:>,  found  their  real- 
ization in  the  kingdom  which  had  its  foundations  laid, 
and  its  cliaracter  formed,  by  the  military  prowess  and 
European  policy  of  Alexander.  On  this  account  alone 
a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  exploits  of  thin 
singular  man  are  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  Scripture.  Put  this  is  still  further  im|M.rtant  and 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  influence  which  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  exercised  over  the  future  affairs  of 
the  divine  kingdom;  for  the  institutions  and  govern- 
ment planted  by  him  in  Asia,  introduced  a  powerful 
European  element  into  the  simply  eastern  relations, 
amid  which  hitherto  the  covenant-people  had  l»een 
place' 1,  and  in  their  experience  linked  the  Asiatic  to 
the  Grecian  modes  of  thought  and  expression.  It  turned 
henceforth  the  main  current  of  .Jewish  enterprise  and 
colonization  chiefly  in  a  westerly  direction;  and  even 
brought  them  at  length  so  much  into  contact  with  a 
<  irecian  population  and  Grecian  culture,  that  Greek  came 
as  naturallv  to  be  the  original  language  of  New  Testa- 
ment scripture,  as  Hebrew  hail  l»ecn  that  of  the  Old. 

The  person  who  was  the  primary  agent  in  effecting 
this  revolution  was  the  sou  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  3,'.o  B.C.  His  father  had  already 
made  himself  master  of  all  Greece,  ami  had  also  liegun 
to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  vast  dominion  of  Persia  in  the 
Ka-t,  when  the  hand  of  death  cut  short  bis  ambitious 
project*.  Alexander,  however,  who  inherited  the  fa- 
ther* ambition,  and  possessed  more  than  the  father's 
military  skill  and  accomplishments,  combined  with  sur- 
passing energy  of  character,  promptly  took  up  the  pro- 
ject of  avenging  on  Persia  the  ancient  wrongs  of  Greece, 
arid  got  himself  created  by  the  Grecian  states  general 
of  the  forces  which  were  destined  to  that  mission.  l"ro- 
i  at  the  head  of  a  Urge  and  well-disciplined 


army,  and  furnished  with  all  needful  appliances,  his 
march  through  Asia  seemed  indeed  to  be  with  the  spring 
ami  velocity  of  a  leopard;  the  luxurious  and  debilitated 
monarchy  of  Persia  fell  as  a  helpless  prey  into  his  hands, 
anil  the  whole  of  the  East  and  Egvpt  became  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  period  subject  to  his  sway.  From  his 
fiery  temper,  however,  and  his  irregular  liabits,  he  was 
lictter  fitted  for  achieving  conquest*  than  establishing 
a  compact  and  enduring  dominion;  and  dying,  as  he 
did,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  twelve  years — 
dying,  too,  in  the  midst  of  revel*  and  debauchery— he 
left  behind  him  an  empire  in  Asia  the  elements  of  which 
necessarily  hung  somewhat  loosely  together.  Hut  withal 
they  took  root ;  and  the  supreme  (siwer  in  the  Svrian 
j>art  of  the  empire  l>eing  continued  for  generations  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  were  ambitious  of  treading  as 
far  as  p.Msiblo  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  the  new 
channels  of  civilization  anil  commerce  which  he  opened 
were  preserved  and  dce|ieiied;  so  that,  when  at  length 
the  dominion  jwissed  over  to  the  Romans,  the  Grecian 
culture  and  impress  had  been  too  deeply  stamped  upon 
the  region  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  change:  and, 
while  the  persons  who  administered  the  government 
were  Roman,  the  odmmutratioii  itself,  the  language, 
the  literature,  the  manners  retained  much  of  their 
Grecian  character. 

The  leading  object  of  the  policy  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors  in  Asia  was  to  secure  the  political  and 
social  ascendency  of  Greece.  This  required  the  strong 
arm  of  war  iu  the  first  instance;  but  the  (K-iietrating 
mind  of  the  conqueror  readily  jsjreeived  that  more  than 
this  was  needed  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  and 
that  the  footing  primarily  gained  by  the  sword  must  l>e 
kept  and  consolidated  by  more  permanent  and  vital 
influences.  Accordingly,  every  encouragement  was 
from  the  first  given  to  the  settlement  of  Greeks  in  Asia, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  Greek  culture  and  maimers  by 
Asiatics.  Alexander  himself  married  first  one  eastern 
princess  (Iioxanal.  then  another  (Parysatis>,  and  cighty 
of  his  generals  ami  10,000  of  his  troo|*  followed  the 
example  of  their  leader  by  marrying  Asiatic  wives,  and 
received  presents  for  doing  so.  <  >n  the  other  side,  large 
numbers  of  Asiatics  were  enrolled  among  his  troops, 
and  initiated  into  the  Macedonian  tactics  and  discipline. 
Greek  cities  were  founded  partly  by  him,  bat  instill 
greater  number  by  his  successors,  which,  as  from  so 
many  centres,  diffused  throughout  the  East  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  Greece.  Hy  the  overthrow,  also, 
of  Tyre  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  establishment  on  the 
other  of  Alexandria,  w  ith  its  facilities  of  communication 
with  the  l  jist  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  new  direc- 
tion was  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  This 
now  was  laid  ojien  in  a  manner  it  had  never  been  before 
to  Greek  and  also  to  Jewish  enterprise.  Both  at  Alex- 
andria and  in  other  Greek  settlements  the  Jews  had 
equal  lights  and  privileges  granted  them  with  the 
Greeks,  being  permitted  to  live  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  religious  customs,  and  tit  use  without  restraint 
the  advantages  for  trade  and  commerce  which  their 
position  afforded.  The  account  given  by  Joseph  us 
[Ant.  xi.  M  of  the  reception  which  Alexander  met  with 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  high-priest,  and  the  interview  held 
between  them,  is  probably  in  great  part  fabulous;  but 
the  indulgence  there  s|>oken  of  ;is  having  been  accorded 
to  the  Jews,  and  the  rapid  increase  and  prosperity 
ascril>e<l  to  them  afterwards  in  connection  with  Gre- 
ciau  rule  and  institutions,  admits  of  no  doubt.  How- 
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ever  little,  therefore,  it  might  enter  into  the  i>roject»  of 
Alexander  and  those  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
perpetuating  and  extending  hit  policy  in  the  East,  a 
very  important  influence  was  therehy  exerted  on  the 
external  relation*  of  the  covenaut  -  |>eople;  and  when 
the  tiling*  of  the  old  economy  cair.e  to  he  supplanted  hy 
those  of  the  giispel  dispensation,  changes  of  place  and 
position,  of  language  ami  modes  of  thought,  press  upon 
our  notice,  which  ever  remind  us  of  the  conquest*  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  the  revolution  effect**! 
through  his  |x>licy  over  tliat  part  of  the  world  where 
the  ancient  people  of  God  were  chiefly  located.  Then 
more  especially,  and  through  this  instrumentality,  it 
was  that  Japhet  came  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem. 
and  began  to  exercise  that  mediate  and  directive  sway 
over  the  affairs  of  the  divine  kingdom  which  is  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  later,  as  compared  with 
earlier  times,  n«  fat  »r. 

ALEX  ANDER  (BalaM,  a  pretended  nattiral  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphnnes,  hut  of  doubtful  parentage, 
who  makes  a  considerahle  Kgtire  in  the  history  of  the 
Maccaltee*,  anil  in  Joscphus.  In  opposition  to  Deme- 
trius Soter,  he  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and 
Obtained  a  temporary  success ;  hut  he  was  ultimately 
defeated  by  Nicator,  anil  fled  into  Arabia,  where  he 
was  murdered  by  the  emir  Zalxlicl,  who  sent  his  head 
as  an  acceptable  present  to  the  king  of  F^jvpt.  He 
only  reigned  four  years  over  Syria,  and  was  altogether 
selfish  in  his  views,  and  voluptuous  in  his  character  (see 
I  Mac.  x.  xi.,  ami  Joscphus,  xiii.  2). 

ALEX  ANDER  (JaVMAIM),  a  personage  distin- 
guished in  apocryphal  history,  a  prince  of  the  Moo 
cabean  family.    (.SVe  Maccabees.) 

ALEX  ANDER,  the  name  of  four  persons  in  gospel 
history :— 1.  The  son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  w  ho  was 
compelled  to  bear,  for  a  portion  of  the  way,  the  cross  of 
Jesus,  m  jr.  xt.  tl.  That  the  father  should  thus  have 
been  designated  from  the  son  renders  it  probable  that 
the  son  had  become  a  person  of  note  among  the  dis- 
ciples. 

2.  Alexander.  A  leading  Jew,  apparently  of  the 
kindred  of  the  high-priest,  and  of  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  took  an  active  part  in  endeavouring  to 
silence  the  apostles,  when  they  preached  Christ  and  the 
resurrection,  As.  It.*, 

3.  Alexander.  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  for  whom  the 
Jewish  party  there  were  anxious  to  secure  a  hearing 
in  the  midst  of  the  commotion  which  took  place  on  ac- 
count of  the  success  of  Paul's  preaching,  that  he  might 
offer  certain  explanations  in  their  Mialf ,  Ac  xlx  33.  As 
the  cH'ort  was  unsuccessful,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
line  of  defence  Alexander  would  have  taken  up,  or  to 
what  precise  party  he  belonged. 

4.  Alexander.  A  coppersmith,  who  had  professed 
to  embrace  Christianity,  but  who  afterwards,  along 
with  Hymeneus,  fell  into  grievous  errors,  and  acted  the 
part  of  an  enemy  of  the  gosjwl,  ITLLM]  2Ti  i»  11.  It 
is  probable  that  this  person  had  his  settled  residence  in 
Ephesus,  as  it  is  only  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  who 
had  tieen  sent  to  lalsmr  for  a  time  there,  that  he  is 
expressly  mentioned  by  Paul ;  though  the  allusion  in 
the  second  epistle  seem*  most  naturally  to  imply  that 
the  apostle  hail  met  him  also  in  Home.  The  false 
opinions  he  had  adopted  arc  not  particularly  dumbed : 
but,  from  being  coupled  with  Hymeneus,  who.  in  one 
of  the  |Mkssages  referred  to,  is  represented  as  denying 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  saying  that  it  was 


past  already,  2T1.1L1R,  the  probability  is,  that  l<oth 
Alexander  and  Hymeneus  were  tinged  with  that  Gnostic 
spirit  which  sought  continually  to  impair  the  realities 
of  gospel  truth,  and  to  sublimate  them  into  certain 
lofty  but  vain  speculations.  They  would  hold,  it  is 
likely,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  believer  was  his 
l»eing  raises!  by  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  into  a 
higher  sphere:  and  this  would  probablv  lie  coupled 
with  the  usual  Gnostic  licentiousness,  of  holding  all 
such  privileged  to  follow  freely  the  promptings  of  their 
own  spirit,  wherever  that  might  lead  them.  In  such  a 
case,  we  can  easily  understand  how  Paul  should  have 
so  earnestly  warned  Timothy  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
persons  of  so  subtle,  sophistical,  and  dangerous  a  spirit. 

ALEXAN  DRIA,  a  celebrates!  city  and  seajmrt  of 
Egypt,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  alwnit  12  miles 
west  from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
founded,  B.C.  'M2,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  the 
site  of  the  small  village  of  Rhacotis  (Strals>,  xvii.  c.  i.  6>, 
and  opposite  to  the  little  island  of  Pharos,  which,  even 
before  the  time  of  Homer,  had  given  shelter  to  the 
Greek  trailers  on  the  coast.  Alexander  selected  this 
spot  for  the  Greek  colony  which  he  proposed  to  found, 
from  the  great  natural  advantages  which  it  presented, 
nnd  from  the  capability  of  forming  the  deep  water 
between  Rhacotis  and  the  isle  of  Pharos  into  a  harbour 
that  might  liecome  the  port  of  all  Egypt.  He  accord- 
ingly ordered  Dinocrates,  the  architect  who  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  te  improve  the  liarbour, 
and  te  lay  down  the  plan  of  the  new  city ;  and  he 
further  appointed  Cleonienes  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  te 
act  as  superintendent.  The  lighthouse  upon  the  isle  of 
Pharos  was  to  lie  named  after  his  friend.  Hephsestion, 
and  all  contracts  between  merchants  in  the  port  were 
to  commence  "In  the  name  of  Hepha?stion."  The 
great  market  which  had  hitherto  existed  at  Canopus 
was  speedily  removed  to  the  new  city,  which  thus  at 
once  rose  to  commercial  importance.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  the  building  of  the  city  was  carried  on 
briskly  by  his  successor,  Ptolemy  l^agus,  or  Soter,  but 
many  of  the  public  works  were  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  The  city  was  built 
upon  a  strip  of  land  lietween  the  sea  and  the  Lake 
Mareotis,  and  its  ground  plan  resembled  the  form  of  a 
Greek  chlainys,  or  soldier's  cloak.  The  two  main  streets, 
240  feet  wide,  left  a  free  passage  for  the  north  wind, 
which  alone  conveys  coolness  in  Egypt.  They  crossed 
each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
which  was  three  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and  the 
w  hole  of  the  streets  were  wide  enough  for  carriages. 
The  long  narrow  island  of  Pharos  was  formed  into  a 
sort  of  breakwater  to  the  port,  by  joining  the  middle 
of  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  means  of  a  rnol*,  seven 
stadia  in  length,  and  hence  called  the  Hepta»tadiuin. 
To  let  the  water  pass,  there  were  two  breaks  in  the 
mole,  over  which  bridges  were  thrown.  The  public 
grounds  and  palaces  occupied  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  city.  The  Royal  Docks,  the  Exchange, 
the  Posideion,  or  Temple  of  Neptune,  and  many  other 
public  buildings,  fronted  the  harbour.  There  also  stood 
the  burial  place  for  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  called 
"  the  Somn,"  because  it  held  "  the  Usly,'"  as  that  of 
Alexander  was  called.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
HcpUstadium,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  were 
other  docks,  and  a  ship-canal  into  I,ako  Mareotis,  as 
likewise  the  Necropolis,  or  public  burial  place  of  the 
city.    There  were  also  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  a 
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jfymnasium,  with  a  large  portico,  more  than  COO  feet 
long,  and  supported  by  several  rows  of  marble  columns  ; 
»  stadium,  in  which  games  were  celelirated  every  fifth 
year ;  a  hall  of  justice :  public  proves  or  gardens  :  a 
hippodrome  for  chariot  races  ;  and  towering  above  all 
«u  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  Scrapeum.  The  most 
famous  of  all  the  public  building*  planned  bv  Ptolemv 
Sotcr  were  the  library  and  museum,  or  College  of  Phil- 


osophy. They  wore  built  near  the  royal  palace,  in  that 
part  of  the  city  called  Bruchion,  and  contained  a  great 
hall,  used  as  a  lecture-room  and  common  dining-room ; 
ami  had  a  covered  walk  all  round  the  outside,  and  a 
seat  on  which  the  philosophers  sometimes  sat  in  the 
open  air.  Within  the  verge  of  the  Serapeum  was  a 
supplementary  library,  called  thedaughterof  theformer. 
The  professors  of  the  college  were  supported  out  of  the 


public  income.  The  library,  which  was  open  equally  to 
all,  soon  Isjoame  the  largest  in  the  world,  lieing  aug-  | 
mcntcd  in  succeeding  reigns  until  it  contained  7"0,0iKi 
volumes,  including  200,000  volumes  of  the  library  of 
Pergxuiios,  which  Murk  Antony  had  given  to  Cleopatra 
in  reparation  of  the  loss  by  the  firu  during  the  war 
between  Julius  Cu.v-.ar  and  the  inluibitants  of  the  citv. 
Alexandria  became  so  illustrious  for  its  schools,  that  the 
iiic-t  ixdebratt  1  philosophers,  and  men  eminent  in  all 
branches  of  science,  resorted  thither  f<ir  instruction. 
Tl  t  ,..ir  moiuic  d  schi  i,  I  mud*  I  bj  Ptol  nj  la 

dtlphus,  maintained  its  reputation  till  the  time  of  the 
Saracens. 

The  lighthouse  at  Alexandria  was  not  finishes!  till 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  b.c.  2S4-24*;.  It 
*as  built  by  the  architect  Sostratus.  The  royal  burial 
plao  was  also  finished  in  this  reign,  and  I'hilndelphuH 
removes!  the  body  of  Alexander  from  Memphis  to  this 
city,  which  the  conqueror  himself  had  planned,  and 
hither  pilgrims  came  an<l  bowe*l  before  the  golden  sar- 
cophagus in  which  the  hero's  body  was  placed.  Seleu- 
cus  Cybiasactes,  B.C.  54,  is  said  to  have  stolen  the 
golden  coffin  of  Alexander.  The  Ptolemies  reigned 
over  Alexandria  2i>2  years,  and  on  the  death  of  Cleo- 
patra, R.c.  30,  the  city  mime  under  the  rule  of  the  Ko- 
who  rendered  it  a  most  extensive  market  for 


The  emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  41-55,  founded 
the  Claudian  Museum;  and  Antoninus,  a.D.  102-218, 
built  the  Gate-*  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,  and  like- 


wise made  a  hip|>odrome.  At  the  great  rebellion  of 
Egypt,  v.U.  L'1'7,  Alexandria  was  besieged  by  Diocle- 
tian, when,  in  commemoration  of  his  humanity  in  stav- 
ing the  pillage  of  the  city,  the  inhabitant*  emoted  an 
equestrian  statue,  now  lost,  but  which  there  is  little 
doidit  surmounted  the  lofty  column  known  by  the  name 
of  Poinpey's  Pillar,  the  base  of  which  still  liears  the  in- 
scription, "To  the  most  honoured  cni|ieror,  the  saviour 
of  Alexandria,  the  unconquerable  Diocletian." 

Alexandria  was  the  seat  of  many  terrible  massacres, 
the  most  severe  of  which -those  under  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  II.  or  Physcon,  B.C.  145,  and  under  Caracalla, 
A.D.  211  —so  entirely  depopulate*]  the  city,  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  invite  strangers  from  various  countries 
to  re- people  it,  and  thus  to  restore  its  former  splendour. 

Although  Alexandria  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  only  incidentally  in  the  New,  Ac  u  i»;  »i  v, 
ifULtti  xivii  o,  it  is  most  important  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  anil  from  the  foundation  of  an 
independent  sect  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Jews, 
being  highly  valued  as  citizens,  were  encouraged  to 
settle  in  the  new  colony,  and  a  large  part  of  the  city^ 
was  allotted  to  them.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which 
the  imputation  was  divided — nauielv,  the  Macedonians, 
the  mercenaries,  and  the  native  Egyptians  the  Jews 
were  admitted  into  the  first  class  ( IlecaUeus  in  Josephus, 
out.  A  p.  ii.  4>,  having  equal  rights  with  the  Greek 
inhabitants,  while  they  were  governed  under  their  own 
code  of  laws  by  their  own  governor,  termed  alabarcha. 
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Aug.  Caesar  erected  for  them  a  pillar  of  lira  11,  declar- 
ing their  privileges  as  citizens  (Josephua,  Ant.  xiv. 
c.  viii.)  Amongst  their  nuinenmi  privileges  was  that  of 
the  custody  of  the  river  Nile  (Josephus,  runt.  Af>.  ii.  .1). 
They  had  many  tine  synagogue*  i"  the  city,  an  I  like- 
wise one  at  Jerusalem,  together  with  an  academy  for 
the  instruction  of  their  youth  in  the  law  and  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  .lew*  of  this  synagogue  were 
among  the  most  violent  opponent*  of  Stephen,  Ac  tl  t». 

In  the  reign  of  Tilsirius,  a. I).  Ill,  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria numbered  alsmt  one  -third  of  the  population,  as 
they  formed  the  majority  in  two  ward*  out  of  the  five 
into  which  the  city  w.is  divided,  and  which  two  were 
called  the  .lews*  wards.  Notwithstanding  many  j»er- 
secutions  and  massacres,  they  continued  to  form  a  large 
pro|»>rtiou  of  the  {stipulation,  and  retained  their  civil 
rights  till  A.D.  415,  when  40, (MM)  of  them  were  expelled 
at  the  instigation  of  Cyril,  the  Christian  patriarch  ;  hut 
they  recovered  their  strength,  and  appear  to  liave  be- 
come very  numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Saracen  con- 
quest. 

In  the  list  of  Alexandrian  authors  is  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Sirach,  who  translated  into  Greek  the  Isiok  of  Wis- 
dom, or  Eoelcsiastieus,  B.C.  132.  A  hundred  and  fiftv 
1  years  later,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had  taken  such  a 
high  literary  (Kisit'on,  that  even  the  ('reeks  acknow- 
ledged them  as  the  first  writers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  Philo,  the  historian  of  their  sufferings  under 
Flaw  us  (Philo,  M.  /"'.ire.  dt  L«j  ),  occupies  the  highest 
rank  amongst  the  scholars  of  the  Jews,  and  his  writings 
raised  the  school  "if  Alexandria  to  a  place  equal  to  that 
it  had  attained  under  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  In  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  religion,  the  writings  of  Philo 
must  always  command  the  student's  most  careful  atten- 
tion. It  was  at  Alexandria  that  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  the  Scptuagint,  lsjcause  sup- 
pose.) to  have  been  translated  by  seventy  or  seventy-two 
learned  men,  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Itolemy 
Philadelphia,  according  to  the  authority  of  Arisleas, 
and  after  htm  Josrphus  [runt.  A  p.  ii.)  This  history, 
however,  is  now  considered  doubtful,  but  there  are 
good  ground*  for  believing  that  this  early  translation 
hail  a  place  in  the  famous  library. 

Alexandria  is  reported  to  have  enjoyed  the  ministry 
of  the  evangelist  .Mark,  A.D.  59-60,  who  is  also  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  there,  and  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Anianus.  Apollo*  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
Ac.xvl'i.M  We  have  an  instance  of  the  attention  paid 
by  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria  to  copying  the 
books  of  Holy  Writ,  in  the  very  ancient  MS,  now 
extant  in  the  British  Museum,  called  the  Alexandrine 
MS.,  hearing  to  be  written  by  Thecla,  a  lady  who  lived 
early  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Christians  of  the  present 
day  reverence  the  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine 
and  St.  Mark.  The  last  is  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of 
the  evangelist,  whose  l>odv  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  Venetians.  The  Copts  are  the  possessors 
of  this  church,  and  they  say  that  a  picture  which  it 
contain*,  representing  the  Mcbangv]  Michael  Vith  a 
(  swonl  in  his  hand,  was  painted  by  St.  Luke. 

A.D.  61$,  the  Persians  entered  Alexandria,  and  soon 
held  all  the  Delta.  A.D.  (540,  22d  IVcemlier,  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  mouths,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs.  Amroii-ihn-al-Aad,  the  conqueror,  wrote 
to  the  caliph,  Omar  III.,  that  he  had  taken  a  citv  in 
which  he  found  4000  palaces,  4000  public  l  aths,  400 
theatres,  12,000  sellers  of  herbs,  and  40,000  Jews  joy- 


ing tribute.  Such  was  the  store  of  wheat  that  he  sent 
on  camels'  backs  to  Molina,  that  the  Arabian  historian 
declares,  "  that  the  first  of  an  unbroken  line  of  camels 
entered  the  holy  city  before  the  last  camel  hail  left 
Egypt.*'  ^'hen  Alexandria  was  taken,  Amrou  .set  his 
seal  upon  the  public  library  and  the  other  public  pro- 
|Kirty  of  the  city.  John  Philoponus  l*gged  that  the 
Utoks  might  lie  sjwred  ;  but,  on  applying  to  the  caliph, 
Omar  ordered  the  whole  to  he  burned.  Amrou  obeyed, 
and  sent  the  luniks  to  the  public  baths  of  the  city, 
which  were  heated  by  them  for  the  space  of  .  ix  months, 
A.D.  1342.  Alexandria  remained  under  the  gi  ivcmmcnt 
of  the  caliplis  till  A.D.  924,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mogrebecns,  or  Western  Aralm  ;  after  which  it  suffered 
many  changes  and  revolutions,  so  serious  to  its  pro- 
sperity, that  in  one  year,  l*2s  (according  to  Eutyehusi, 
above  200,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  Alexandria  in  1799,  and  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French  till  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  British,  September  2,  1801,  when  they 
were  finally  expelled  from  the  country.  Among  the 
trophies  taken  was  a  sarcophagus  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  liearing  the  name  of  Amyrta'us,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  subsequently  contained  the  body  of  Alex- 
ander thi  ( treat. 

Mohammed  Ali  dug  a  canal,  called  El  Mahmoudieh, 
in  compliment  to  Mahmoud,  the  father  of  the  present 
sultan  Abd-el-Mejid,  which  opened  a  water  commu- 
nication with  the  Nile,  entering  that  river  at  a  place 
called  Fouah,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  city.  AH 
about  the  city,  but  particularly  to  the  south  and  east, 
are  extensive  mounds,  and  fragments  of  ancient  luxury 
and  magnificence,  granite-  columns,  marble  statue*,  and 
broken  pottery.  Among  this  List  are  frequently  found 
the  handles  of  amphora-,  stanqted  with  a  device  signifi- 
cative of  the  place,  and  with  the  name  of  the  urchon  who 
was  governor  at  the  time  the  amphora-  left  the  shores 
of  Greece.  It  would  appear,  from  the  great  numl>erof 
these  handles  that  have  been  picked  up,  that  the  Alex- 
andrians carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  various 
wines  prisluevd  on  the  volcanic  soil  of  the  Greek  islands. 
Houses  are  now  being  built  by  foreign  merchants  at 
some  distance  from  the  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the 
city,  especially  along  the  hanks  of  the  canal,  and  there 
is  a  constant  digging  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  for  building  materials,  many  a  piece  of  Grecian  art 
being  broken  up  to  make  lime.  It  was  from  one  of 
these  excavations  that  the  colossal  foot  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Harris,  was  saved  from 
the  lime-kiln.  This  foot  probably  belonged  to  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Serapis,  from  the  temple  already  mentioned. 
In  1  S.*i4,in  preparing  foundations  for  a  new  building,  the 
workmen  turned  up  some  massive  remains,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  celebrated  museum  and  library. 
Mr.  Francis  Power  Cobbe  gives,  in  the  Athnurnn, 
April  3,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  kind 

of  sepulchral  flreek  chapel,  excavated  in  the  rocky 
elevation  on  which  PomjH-y's  Pillar  stands.  It  is  a 
very  irregular  cross.  In  the  north  transept  there  is 
an  apse  or  niche,  with  small  Ionic  pilaster*  at  the  sides. 
The  chamber  opposite  this  is  alsmt  twenty  feet  long 
and  eight  feet  wide;  and  on  each  side,  and  at  the  end, 
is  a  double  row  of  deep  holes,  thirty-six  in  number, 
in  the  walls,  for  the  insertion  of  the  coffins  or  mummy 
cases  — something  between  a  Roman  columbarium  and 
a  modern  English  vault.  The  chancel  contains  some 
frescoes  and  Greek  inscriptions  much  efface!,  but  on 
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the  aj*je  i»  still  visible  a  picture  of  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  ami  fishes.  Ou  thu  walla  of  the  chancel  arch 
are  two  life-size  figures,  one  having  wings,  the  other 
I  eing  Christ  resting  on  a  staff.  The  attitudes  and 
draperies  are  simple,  resembling  the  inferior  Pompeian 
frescoes. 

I'ndcr  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander,  the 
free  population  of  Alexamiria  nuudtenxl  300,000 ;  and, 
including  slases,  it  lias  l>een  calculat*  -  i  to  have  con- 


tained at  lcoat  600,000  inhabitants  when  in  its  glory. 
Modern  Alexandria  contains  about  40,000  inhabitant* 
(Hoggs  Visit  to  AUjcandria) — the  Jews  numbering  only 
500  (St.  John's  Egypt  and  Mohammtd  A  tit  ii  );  but  it  is 
again  fast  rising  into  importance  as  a  scat  of  commerce 
and  the  grand  road  to  the  East.  The  modern  city  of 
Alexandria  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  built  by  the 
Saracens  between  a.d.  12H0-130O.  Some  ]>arts  of  the 
walls  of  the  old  city  still  exist,  and  the  ancient  vaulted 


(23.  |      Alexandria  fioiu  ikfl  Soutli-«u»t.  — Description  ile  VWffjtK 


reservoirs,  extending  under  the  whole  town.  HIP  almost 
entire.  The  ancient  DecnpoBa  is  excavated  out  of  the 
solid  mck.  The  excavation  is  described  by  De  Tott  an 
300  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  It  has  several  openings 
at  the  sides,  forming  subterranean  streets,  containing 
horizontal  niches,  20  inches  square  by  8  feet  deep,  uar- 
rowed  at  the  bottom,  and  separated  from  each  oilier  by 
partitions  in  the  rock  7  or  8  inches  thick,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  mummies.  The  site  of  that  part  known 
to  liave  hoea  Bhtcoth  is  now  covered  by  the  sea;  but 

Iwneath  the  surface  of  the  water  are  visible  the  remains 
of  ancient  Egyptian  statues  and  eolumns. 

[Anian,  lib,  iii.-Tii.;  \imrn  niu-  Marorllinn*,  lib.  xxii  :  lliuil. 
Sic. ;  Strut*,  lib.  xrij.;  t/uitit.  ("urt.;  Juntiu;  I'motm. ;  Juts)- 
Jihus.  Ant.;  Kuseb.  Kcri.  /lit/,  ii.  1A;  Abul  Plutrttf  I)vii.  lx.;  Ab- 
■  UlUtif,  cap.  i«  ;  J.  MuUU;  Oibbuft,  ca|».  10,  ii,  SI;  Wilkin 
sou's  Tkiltti;  SU*n«'«  lliitorf  of  E'jyft.\  ['.  t>  ) 

ALGUM.   5  c  Amiuo. 
ALIEN.    Sre  SnuKOER. 

ALLEOORY  occurs  only  once  in  all  Scripture,  and 
in  that  one  place  owes  its  exigence  to  a  scarcely  ac  -u- 
rate  translation.   The  passage  is  Ga.  iv.  21,  where,  with  ! 
reference  to  the  story  of  Hagar  and  Ishmacl,  Sarah  and 
Isaac,  as  an  cmlssliiiient  of  spiritual  tr.it Ii.  thu  apostle 
nays,  "  which  things  are  to  l<e  allegoriztsl"  {Arivd  i<Tru> 
iWtfyopovufra),  or  transferred  to  another  ami  higher 
line  of  things — not  precisely,  as  in  the  authorized  ver-  < 
sion,  "  are  an  allegory."    Fnf  an  allegory,  in  the  strict 
and  projier  sense,  is  n  narrative  either  expressly  feigned 
for  the  purpose,  or,  if  describing  facts  which  really  took 
place,  Utmliblllg  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  rcpre- 
senting  other  things  than  the  narrative,  in  its  imme- 
diate aspect,  brings  into  view  ;  so  that  the  narrative  is  j 
either  fictitious,  or  treated  as  if  it  were  so,  the  second- 
ary or  Moral  iin|iort  lieing  alone  regarded.    St.  Paul,  | 
however,  as  Bishop  Marsh  justly  remarks  (Lecture  v. 
on  the  Intrrprrtation  of  the  Bible),  "did  not  pronounce 
the  history  itself  an  allegory  >  he  declared  only  that  it 
was  allegorized.    It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  history 
is  allegorized,  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  it  is  alle- 
gory itself.    If  wo  only  allegorize  a  historical  narra- 
tive, we  do  not  of  necessity  convert  it  into  allegory. 
And  though  allegorical  interpretation,  when  applied  to  , 
hi«tory,  may  !>e  applied  either  so  as  to  preserve  or  so  1 
as  to  destroy  its  historical  verity,  yet,  when  we  use  the 
verb  alh-gnrize  as  St.  Paul  has  used  it,  the  allegorical  in 

Vol  (. 


tcq>retation  is  manifestly  of  the  former  kind.  In  short, 
when  St.  Paul  allegorized  the  history  of  the  two  sous  of 
Abraham,  and  compared  them  with  the  two  covenants, 
he  diil  nothing  more  than  represent  the  first  as  tyj>es, 
the  latter  as  antityi*.s.''  His  object  was  simply  to  state 
that  the  portion  of  Old  Testament  history  referred  to 
wa<  of  the  nature  of  a  revelation  concerning  the  great 
things  of  (salvation,  ami  to  indicate  what  were  the  truths 
which,  when  spiritually  understood,  it  was  intended  to 
convey ;  namely,  that  the  real  seed  of  God  in  every  age 
is,  like  Isaac,  begotten  by  the  sjK-cial  ageucy  of  God, 
and  as  such,  is  free  to  serve  and  honour  him ;  while 
those  who,  like  Ishmoel,  are  ls>m  merely  after  the  flesh, 
who  have  in  them  nothing  more  or  higher  than  nature 
has  conferred,  are  in  Is -in  I  age  to  corruption,  and  can 
lie  no  ui^rc  than  nominally  children  of  ("Jod. 

Neither  in  this  passage,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  New 
Ti-stainent  scripture,  is  a  warrant  given  lor  that  alle- 
gorical mode  of  interpreting  the  historical  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  pre\  ailed  in  early  times,  and 
reached  its  climax  in  the  writings  and  school  of  Origcu. 
By  that  nnslc  the  scriptural  narratives  were  held  some- 
tiim  s  to  lie  unrval  account*  as  regards  the  letter;  but 
more  commonly  they  w«ru  treated  precisely  as  if  they 
were  such,  lieing  accomunslated  to  things,  not  simply 
involving  higher  exemplifications  of  divine  truth  and 
principle,  but  totally  different  in  kind,  consequently 
arbitrary  and  capricious  in  the  particular  use  made  of 
them.  Hie  actual  source  of  such  interpretations  lay, 
not  in  Scripture  itself,  but  in  the  allegorizing*  of  Philu 
ami  the  later  Platoliists  generally.  Tile  only  allegories 
to  lie  found  in  Scripture  are  its  par.iltolica]  representa- 
tions, such  as,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Canticles,  Psalms 
xlv.  lxxx.,  Isa.  v.  1-7,  and  in  the  New,  the  parables 
of  our  Lord.  In  these  there  is  an  immediate  or  osten- 
sible representation  of  certain  circumstances  and  trans- 
actions, simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  exhibition 
of  another,  though  ee-rresjsinding  class  of  things,  in  a 
different  and  higher  sphere  ;  and  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
otic  the  other  would  not  have  been  introduced.  (£'«■ 

Paiiahlf.s  and  Types.) 

ALLELUIA,  or  ELvLLKL!  fA,  a  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying Praite  ye  the  Lord.  It  was  a  common  form  of 
adoration  and  thanksgiving  in  thu  Jewish  worship,  as 
upjiears  from  its  freipieiit  einplovmciil  at  the  beginning 
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Bliil  the  Close  Of  Psalms,  r»  cvl  ctl  cxlll exrll  cxxxr.;  ami 
from  the  earthly  it  is  transferred  by  St.  John  to  the 
heavenly  temple.  He.  x!v  1,3,  M- 

ALLIANCES.  Under  thin  term  may  he  compre- 
hended tho  relation*,  whether  of  a  political  or  a  social 
nature,  which  the  people  of  Cod  wen-,  or  wens  not,  per- 
mitted to  form  with  strangers— national  alliances,  ami 
alliances  by  marriage.  In  regard  to  the  former,  nothing 
very  definite  wa*  laid  down  in  the  legislation  of  Mmca, 
except  a*  regards  the  original  inhabitant*  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  With  them  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to 
make  no  league,  public  or  private,  hut  to  carry  into 
effect  the  decree  of  Heaven,  which  doomed  them  for 
their  enormous  sins  to  utter  destruction,  lie  tIL  i ;  Ju.  11. !. 
What  was  said  respecting  the  surrounding  nation*  bore 
upon  the  religion  ami  maimers  prevalent  among  them, 
rather  than  upon  the  people  themselves:  Israel  was  not  to 
copy  after  their  idolatrous  and  sinful  practices,  but  still 
was,  if  possible,  to  cultivate  peaceful  and  friendly  rela- 
tion* with  them.  This  possibility,  and  the  prospect  of 
realizing  it  in  a  way  honourable  to  Israel,  was  even 
held  out  a*  a  promise  by  the  lawgiver,  dependent  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  jwoplc  to  their  covenant-engagements. 
In  that  case,  God  should  give  them  favour  among  the 
nation*,  should  even  put  the  fear  of  them  upon  the 
nations,  and  should  enable  them  to  lend  to  these  as 
having  more  than  they  themselves  might  need,  anil 
standing  in  such  relations  to  others  that  tho  Latter 
should  lie  disposed  to  receive  help  at  their  hands,  Do.  11. 
S5;  xi.  «-,  Gc.  mill  2»  So  that,  if  it  was  a  part  of  Israel's 
calling  to  dwell  in  some  sense  alone,  ami  not  to  be 
numbered  with  the  nations,  they  w-ere  not  tho  less  ex- 
acted and  Wind  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
those  around  them,  ami  to  seek  their  good.  No  other- 
wise, indeed,  could  they  fulfil  their  mission  as  destined 
to  give  light  and  blessing  to  the  world.  Accordingly, 
when  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  was  fully  established 
in  Canaan,  and  it  was  numbered  in  the  community  of 
nations,  formal  alliances  sprung  up  between  it  and 
others,  which  were  not  denounced  as  in  themselves 
wrong :  if  they  erred,  it  was  only  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  carried,  or  the  consequences 
which  they  were  suffered  to  entail.  The  alliance  lie 
tw  een  Solomon  and  Tyre,  established  and  continued  for 
perfectly  pn>|ier  and  even  sacred  ends,  bears  through- 
out the  aspect  <if  a  legitimate  character,  l  Kl  >  MV;  lx.  27; 
and  in  later  times,  it  is  charged  as  a  special  ground  of 
judgment  against  Tyre,  that  she  had  not  remembered 
the  brotherly  covenant,  Am.  L  7.  The  other  alliances  of 
Silomon,  those  with  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  and  several 
states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine,  are  represented 
in  a  less  favourable  light,  simply  l>ecause  he  allowed 
them  to  entangle  him  in  a  sinful  compliance  with  their 
idolatrous  practice*  and  licentious  system  of  concubin- 
age. And  such  undoubtedly  w  as  the  general  tendency 
of  the  political  alliances  of  the  Israelitish  people  in 
later  times  :  thev  led  to  too  close  an  imitation  of  heathen 
manners,  and  ultimately  to  too  great  dependence  upon 
heathen  counsel  and  rapport,  and  so  Ix  eame  among  the 
more  immediate  causes  that  led  to  the  degradation  and 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom*  l*>th  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
The  prophet*  are  consequently  full  of  reproofs  and  warn- 
ings on  the  subject,  and  some  of  their  more  striking  and 
pungent  delineations,  such  a*  Eze.  xvi.  xxiii..  Ho,  v., 
turn  esjiecially  on  the  improper  character  and  disastrous 
results  of  those  heathen  alliances. 

In  respect  to  the  other  form  of  alliance*    those  which 


pertain  to  the  family  the  law  was  perfectly  explicit: 
Israel,  the  covenant- people  of  Jehovah,  could  lawfully 
enter  into  no  marriage- covenant  with  the  daughter  of  a 
strange  g-sl ;  for  this  was  to  poison  the  life  of  the  cove- 
nant-people at  it*  very  fountain- head.  The  whole  char- 
acter and  aim  of  the  covenant  protested  airainst  alliance* 
of  such  a  description,  ami  they  were  Isith  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  Law,  Do.  rll  3,  and  in  actual  life  denounced 
a*  violations  of  the  fundamental  principle*  of  the  cove- 
nant, Kin  ix.  x  ;  Xe.  xUi.j  Mai.  II  1MJ.  But  it  was  always 
open  to  members  of  the  covenant  to  many  wives  from 
other  nations,  on  the  understanding  that  the  iwrsori*  so 
wedded  renounced  the  gods  and  corrupt  manners  of 
their  country,  and  embraced  instead  those  of  Israel. 
Of  this  various  example*  occurred,  and  some  are  ex- 
pressly noticed    in  particular,  Pahab,  Kuth,  Zipporah. 

ALliON-BACH'UTH  [oak  of  werpiwj],  a  place  near 
Bethel  where  Deborah,  Pels  kah's  nurse,  was  buried, 
Oc  mr. ».  The  place  is  remarkable  for  nothing  else, 
and  never  occurs  again. 

ALMOND.  The  almond  [AmygtLiliu  communis) 
belongs  to  a  botanical  family,  Amygdalese,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  widely  diffused,  and  most  of  them 
very  jsipular.  They  are  all  shrubs,  or  at  the  utmost 
trees  of  unambitious  stature,  such  as  the  sloe,  the 
plum,  the  cherry,  the  peach,  the  cherry-laurel.  The 
fruit  of  this  family  consists  of  a  two-lnbed  kernel,  in- 
closed in  a  shell,  which  again  is  surrounded  by  a  drupe 
or  juicy  covering.  In  some  members  of  the  family  this 
pulpy  covering,  when  ripe,  is  remarkably  rich  and  suc- 
culent, as  in  the  case  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  and 
the  more  liquid  and  acidulous  cherry  ;  but  the  dru|>e  of 
the  almond  is  dry  and  coriaceous,  and  the  kernel  alone 
is  valued.  In  England,  in  favourable  summers,  the 
almond  matures  its  fruit ;  but  we  are  chiefly  familiar 
with  it  a*  a  kernel,  or  a*  a  nut  divested  of  it*  soft 
outward  coating.  All  amygdalenus  plants  contain  in 
their  blossoms,  leaves,  and  fruit,  a  perceptible  trace  of 
a  |>cculiar  principle,  with  the  aromatic  gust  of  which 
every  one  is  familiar,  but  which  usually  occurs  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  our  deadliest  poisons.  This  prussic 
acid,  however,  in  nature's  lalsiratorv,  and  under  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  is  so  infinitesimally  diffused  a* 
seldom  to  exert  a  noxious  influence.  The  cook  or  con- 
fectioner put*  a  fragment  of  cherry-laurel  leaf  into  his 
dainty  dish,  and  gives  it  that  agreeable  toupcon  so  dear 
to  epicures ;  ami  the  manufacturer  of  liqueurs  digests 
in  alcohol  the  kernels  of  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  or 
cherry,  and  produces  the  costly  noyau,  ratafia,  and 
maraschino. 

The  almond  Lt  diffused  hy  culture  from  China  to 


Spain,  anil  is  found  to  l»ear  fruit  well 


oth  side*  of 


the  Mediterranean ;  but  there  is  no  region  where  it 
thrive*  better  than  Syria,  or  where  it  is  so  truly  at 
home.  Accordingly,  when  Jacob  was  sending  a  pre- 
sent of  those  pnsluctious  of  Canaan  which  were  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  an  Egyptian  grand  i  i  ,  "  the  liest 
fruit*  of  the  laud."  besides  l>alm,  and  myrrh,  and 
honey,  he  lwvle  hi*  son*  take  "nuts  and  almonds," 
Go  xlill  11 ;  and  the  original  name  of  that  place  so  en- 
deared to  hi*  memory  a*  Bethel,  originally  called  Lux, 
was  probably  derived  from  some  well-known  tree  of 
this  species;  for  there  can  l*i  little  doubt  that  luz, 
amongst  tho  Hebrews,  as  amongst  the  modern  Arabs 
(  who  call  it  /««;>,  was  one  of  the  names  for  the  almond- 
tree,  0«  xXTitl  10.  If  so,  they  were  rods  not  of  *'  • 
(as  the  authorized  version  render*!,  but  of  "  « 
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laz.  which  Jacob  employed  in  hi*  singular  experiment  on 
the  flock*  of  las  father  in  law  at  l'adan-aram.  Uc  sax.  s; 
To  this  day  "  Jordan  almonds"  is  the  recognized  mar- 
ket-name  for  the  best  samples  of  thin  fruit,  in  common 
with  Tafilat  dates,  Eleme  figs,  Ice.  The  nauie,  how- 
ever, is  little  more  than  a  tradition.  The  beat  "Jordan 
almonds"  couiu  from  Malaga. 


With  its  oblong  oval,  sharpened  at  one  end  and 
rounded  at  the  other,  the  shape  of  the  almond-nut  is 
remarkably  graceful,  and  it  wan  the-  ]iattern  selected 
for  the  bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick,  r.t.  xxr .31-37 ; 
■mi  IT  I  unless,  indeed,  we  mip|>ose  that  the  entire 
fniit  was  represented  in  its  rip*?  and  opening  state, 
displaying  the  pointed  nut  within,  which  would  lie  a 
peculiarly  ••levant  design  for  the  cup  of  an  oil  cande- 
labrum: the  round  sareucarp  containing  the  oil,  and 
the  flame  sliaped  nut  of  gold  emitting  the  light  from 
its  apex.  Amongst  our  designer*  the  almond  still  does 
g.jod  scrvic*' ;  although  in  liritish  ornamentation  it 
yields  to  the  national  symbol  the  oak,  with  its  beauti- 
ful acorn  anil  cup.  Hut  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
piece*  of  crystal,  ealkil  "  abnonds,"  are  still  utid  by  the 
manufacturer  in  the  adorning  of  cut-glass  chandeliers. 

The  rod  of  Aaron  which  miraculously  budded  and 
Lire  fruit  in  a  single  night,  yielded  "almonds,"  Nu  vll  s 

A»  we  huve  mentioned,  it  i*  extremely  probable 
that  fur  ui<  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  for  the  almond  ; 
but  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  usually  called  ahaLrd 
i-^'ri.  "  the  waker,"  from  its  be-in/  the  earliest  tree  that 

awake*  from  tin-  winter's  sleep.  Hence  it  is  employed 
as  an  expressive  emblem  in  the  outset  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies  : — "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou  f  And  I  said,  I  nee 
a  rod  of  an  almond  tree.  Then  the  Loitj  said  U>  me. 
Thou  has  rightly  seen  :  for  I  will  l*_-  <ailii  awake  with 
respect  to  my  word  to  perforin  it,"  Jo  1  ll,  12-Dr.  E 
n»D.l»T~rtj'ii  translation.  Ill  Syria,  the  alm<>nd  blossoms 
in  February  (Schuliert's  Jltii?  in  <l<is  }f  ort/enland)  ; 
and  in  the  squares  and  |iarks  of  London,  as  early  as 
March  or  April,  its  welcome  harbinger  anticipates  the 


boldest,  of  our  native  foresters,  and  brings  to  the  frost- 
bound  citizens  good  tidings  of  the  spring. 

But  not  only  is  it  Flora's  precursor  among  the  trees; 
its  blossoms  expand  weeks  before  its  leaves.  This  pro- 
pensity to  display  its  blossoms  on  Irnre  branches  the 
almond  shares  with  several  of  its  kindred  ;  and,  as  a 
parallel  to  Solomon's  image,  we  may  refer  to  its  cousiu- 
german  the  sine,  in  our  own  cold  clime  so  familiar,  with 
its  snowy  petals  sprinkled  on  the  black  and  dead-look- 
ing bouglis.  To  this  it  has  usually  been  supposed  that 
the  royal  preacher  alludes  in  his  description  of  old  age, 
"  when  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish,"  Ec,  nil.  s,  the 
blossoms  tin  the  leafless  branches  denoting  the  beauti- 
ful crow  n  which  surmounts  the  unverdant  trunk  of  ad- 
vancing years.  To  this  it  has  of  late  been  objected 
that  the  blossom  "is  not  white  but  pink,  or  rather 
partly  pink  and  partly  white." — (lionar's  JJncrt  of 
Sinai,  p.  !5.14  ;  Balfour's  Plant/  of  the  Jiilile.)  As  far 
as  concerns  the  colour  of  the  blossom,  the  criticism  is 
entirely  just,  and  the  compilers,  who  have  followed 
one  another  in  speaking  of  the  "  snowy"  or  "  silvery" 
almond  flower,  are  altogether  wrong;  but  we  fancy 
that  the  force  of  the  comparison  lies,  not  in  the  tint  of 
the  flower,  but  in  its  lieauty  and  its  loveliness.  "The 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,"  rr  irt.  :u ;  but  an 
eastern  crown  was  usually  not  white,  but  golden.  Yet 
who  can  find  fault  with  the  metaphor!  The  hoary 
looks  are  the  crown  of  old  age,  and  the  almond  blossom 
is  the  garland  of  winter.  Often  liave  we  seen  its  hardy 
petals  doing  battle  with  snow-storms  and  sleet;  and 
though  the  hoar-frost  was  on  its  branches  over-night, 
its  frank  and  fearless  smile  was  ready  for  the  morning's 
sun.  How  pleasant  if  we  could  always  ciirry  the  meta- 
phor a  little  farther:  "The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory,  if  it  lie  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness."  In 
such  a  case,  "  the  flourishing  of  the  almond  tree"  would 
Ixi  the  blossom  of  immortality  ;  and  on  behalf  of  the 
old  disciple  we  should  rejoice  because  "  summer  is  near" 
--a  brighter  association  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  Mfiore's  well-known  linc-s:- 

"The  lw|*.  in  draaini,  of  a  happier  hour. 
That  ali>rlit«  mi  misery's  brow, 
Springs  out  of  the  Mirer?  almond  1 
That  bluoiiu  ou  *  I 


However,  it  is  right  to  add  that  Gcscnius  adopts  a 
less  poetical  rendering,  "and  the  almond  is  spurned," 
rejected  by  the  old  and  toothless  man,  although  in 
itself  a  delicious  and  much  prized  fruit.  [j.  H.] 

ALMS,  Alms-deeds.  The  word  alms  is  not  only 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Greek  IXrnntxrvmf,  of  which 
it  is  the  uniform  rendering  in  Scripture,  Hat  vl  s,  3,  Ac. 
ill.  J,  Ac ,  but  is  also  derived  from  it ;  it  is  the  same  word 
in  an  abbreviated  and  modified  form.  As  found  in  the 
old  Saxon  translation  it  comes  pretty  near  the  original, 
nlmtisan,  which,  in  the  German,  became  changed  into 
u/moin;  in  Wicklifte's  translation  it  is  given  almrttt; 
in  Scotland  airnimis  is  still  familiarly  used  ;  but  in  Eng- 
land it  passed  first  into  alma  (which  is  the  form  em- 
ployed by  Tyndale*.  and  then,  by  further  contraction, 
into  alms.  It  is  really,  therefore,  a  singular,  though 
it  has  the  form  of  n  plural,  word.  The  English  term 
so  far  differs  from  the  Greek  original,  that  it  liears  only 
one  of  the  two  significations  which  belong  to  the  other: 
i\tTjHocvvrj  first  denotes  pity,  then  the  special  exer- 
cise of  pity,  which  consists  in  bestowing  charity  on  the 
poor,  while  our  word  alms  is  confined  to  the  bestowal 
of  charity.    Hence,  to  mark  this  more  definitely,  the 
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word  dto.l  <>r  dad*  is  sometime*  tul< l<*rl  t<>  it,  as  at  Ac. 
ix.  "0,  where  it  is  said  conecrnini;  l.Kmws,  that  "she 
was  full  of  alms-deeds  which  she  did."  What  w  done, 
however,  or  given  in  this  resjiect,  is  no  further  entitled 
to  the  name  of  alms,  than  as  it  may  1«  the  expression 
of  a  feeling  of  mercy  toward  the  destitute. 

In  every  aye  the  readiness  to  bestow  alms  upon  the 
really  necessitous  has  formed  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  goodn<;ss  which  is  required  and  com- 
mended in  the  Word  of  (Jod  ;  but  there  can  lie  no  doubt, 
that  the  attribute  of  lieneficence  hold*  a  more  promi- 
nent place  in  the  New  Testament  than  it  did  in  the 
Old.  Under  the  dispensation  brought  in  by  Mosos 
there  was  less  room  for  the  development  of  such  a  virtue 
than  commonly  exists  in  Christian  times ;  nor  hat!  it 
motives  to  present  of  nearly  such  commanding  enenjy 
for  the  grace  of  liberality  as  are  now  exhibited  in  the 
gospel.  From  the  general  distribution  of  property  in 
Israel,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  aliena- 
tion of  inheritances  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  the 
undue  accumulation  of  wealth  on  the  other,  cages  of 
extreme  poverty,  or  forms  of  pauperism,  must  have 
been  comparatively  rare.  Indeed,  if  the  laws  estab- 
lished by  M<f*cs  had  ljccn  faithfully  ad  ministered,  and 
the  jN>lity  in  it*  main  provisions  hail  lieen  wrought  in 
any  measure  according  to  its  idea,  there  would  have 
l«een  such  a  general  diffusion  of  the  means  of  support 
and  comfort  an  mint  have  rendered  scenes  of  destitution 
almost  unknown.  For,  along  with  an  ample  territory, 
the  people  of  Israel  were  assured  by  the  covenant  of  a 
special  blessing  upon  their  fields  and  lalxiurs,  and  were 
solemnly  engaged  to  the  practice  of  that  righteousness 
which  is  itself  the  best  safeguard  against  misery  and 
want.  It  was  clearly  enough  foreseen,  however,  by 
Moses,  that  the  ideal  he  set  liefore  them  would  lie  but 
imiwriectly  realized :  and  therefore,  while  legislating 
for  the  existence  and  perpetuation  of  a  state  of  things 
which  should  well-nigh  have  excluded  poverty,  and 
rendered  alms-giving  a  work  of  supererogation,  he  yet 
autici]>ated  the  fretpient  occurrence  of  circumstances 
which  should  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  bountiful  disjio- 
sition.  He  even  announced  it  at  a  matter  of  undoubted 
certainty  that  "  the  poor  should  never  cease  out  of  the 
land  ;"  and  "  therefore"-- such  was  the  obligation  he 
imfiosed  for  all  times— "  therefore  I  command  thee, 
saying,  Thou  shalt  o]>cn  thine  bind  wide  unto  thy 
brother,  to  thy  jioor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy  land," 
Po.  x»  u.  The  command  was  not  only  to  give  alms  in 
such  a  case,  but  to  give  lilierally.  and  to  do  it  in  an 
ungrudging,  compassionate  spirit,  "  not  grieving  when 
they  gave"  (as  it  is  urged  in  ver.  10),  and  so  "  the 
Lord  their  God  should  bless  them  for  tins  tiling  in  all 
their  works,  and  in  all  that  they  put  their  hand  to." 
.Many  other  instructions  of  like  import  are  scattered 
through  the  I'entateuch,  accompanied  by  considerations 
drawn  both  from  the  ]iast  history  of  Israel  and  from 
the  expected  future ;  and  certain  specific  provisions 
were  even  made  for  the  regular  distribution  of  alms  on 
a  large  scale  among  the  poorer  memliers  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  institution  of  the  sabbatical  year  was 
of  this  description,  since  the  foremost  reason  for  its  a|i- 
pointmeut  was,  "  that  the  poor  of  the  people  might 
eat,"  Ex.  xxiii  ii.  Such,  also,  were  the  gleanings  of  corn 
and  fruit  which  were  annually  to  be  left  on  purpose  that 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  bounties  of  the  season,  Ik-  »«tv.  and 
still  more,  the  tithings  every  third  year  w  hich  w  ere  to 


be  laid  up  in  store,  that  "  the  Ix-vite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  who  were  within  their  gates, 
might  come,  and  eat,  and  l>c  satisfied,"  i»c  xit.  as,a»  A 
most  benign  and  charitable  spirit,  it  thus  appears,  per- 
vaded the  legislation  of  Moses.  The  people  could  not 
enter  into  the  genius  of  the  institutions  he  set  up  with- 
out lieing  led  to  seek  their  prosperity  and  well-being  in 
connection  with  showing  mercy  to  the  poor.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  abo  re  echo  the  instruction,  while 
they  show  how  grievously  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  polity 
in  tliis  respect  was  violated.  "The  oppression  of  the 
poor,"  robbing  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  binding  in- 
stead of  breaking  every  yoke,  and  refusing  to  deal  out 
their  bread  to  the  hungry,  are  among  the  heaviest 
charges  brought  against  the  leading  tnemliers  of  the 
community,  and  are  specially  mentioned  among  the 
sins  which  drew  down  the  judgments  of  Heaven, 
It.  Wii,  4-7;  Eie  xvlii.  7;  Am.  Ii  7,  *«. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  gospel  age  a  new  era 
in  almsgiving,  as  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  good- will 
generally,  dawned  upon  the  world.  This  had  at  once 
the  spring  of  its  activity  and  the  pattern  of  its  working 
in  the  ]iersonal  history  and  mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which,  with  special  reference  to  this  subject,  is 
summed  up  by  the  ajwwtle  in  the  memorable  words, 
that  "  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sake*  he  liecame 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich." 
The  seeming  paradox  which  the  same  apostle  applied 
to  himself,  "poor,  yet  making  many  rich,"  had  un- 
s|ieakably  its  highest  exemplification  in  Christ — pri- 
marily, indeed,  and  mainly  in  respect  to  the  spiritual 
benefits  which  more  especially  constitute  the  well-being 
of  an  intelligent  and  accountable  creature,  yet  not  with 
out  regard  also  to  the  lower  comforts  which  are  required 
to  meet  their  bodily  wants.  Not  a  few  of  his  most 
striking  miracles  were  wrought  for  the  purpose  of 
making  provision  for  these  in  times  of  emergency  ;  anil 
in  healing  the  sick,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  re- 
lieving those  that  were  opprem-ted  of  the  devil.  He  acted 
as  the  bestowur  of  bounties  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
ministered  to  the  poor  by  the  alms  of  the  rich,  ouly  far 
superior  in  degree.  In  his  teaching,  too,  He  gave  a 
prominent  place  to  exercises  of  beneficence  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  as  when  He  exhorted  the  disciples  to  "give  alms 
of  such  things  aa  they  had;"  nay,  to  give  with  such 
pure  and  single  aim  that  their  "  left  hand  should  not 
know  what  their  right  hand  did,"  and  on  objects  bo  ut- 
terly poor  and  destitute  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  any 
other  recompense  than  that  which  should  await  them 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just ;  above  all,  the  emphasis 
He  laid  upon  alms-deeds  and  other  offices  of  mercy  to 
the  poor  of  the  flock  in  the  grand  delineation  of  the 
final  judgmeut,  in  which  they  are  made  to  stand  as  the 
test  of  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Father, 
Mat-  »1  3;  xx».  31-44;  L.U.  rL  35,  xl. 41;  xIt.  13. 14.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  look  to  the  example  or  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ — impossible  yet  more,  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  his  own,  free,  generous,  self- sacrificing  love, 
without  feeling  convinced  that  almsgiving  must  form  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  in  his  genuine  followers,  so 
far  as  they  may  have  the  means  and  the  call  to  mani- 
fest it.  If  any  doubt  co«M  have  l»een  entertained  upon 
the  subject,  the  records  of  the  apostolic  church  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  it,  exhibiting  as  they  do, 
simultaneously  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  ex- 
of  life  and  joy  in  the  hearts  of  Is  lievers,  an 
outburst  of  liberality  toward*  the  insurer  mem 
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t*T*  of  the  l>ody.  The  mmmnn  faith  in  Jesus,  and  (ho 
ful]  indwelling  of  his  Spirit,  made  them  feel  as  "  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul,"  members  U  whether  of  a  select 
brotherhissl  ;  so  that  it  deemed  no  more  tlian  just,  that 
the  superfluity  of  some  should  go  to  relieve  the  neces- 
sities of  others.  And  reo. ignizing  this  as  an  abiding 
,  and  the  rlaim  arising  out  of  it  as  one  that 
.  be  ever  responded  to  in  the  church  of  Christ,  they 
presently  appointed  a  distinct  class  of  officers  (deaconst 
to  take  the  overnight  of  the  matter,  and  sec  to  it  that 
none  of  the  really  destitute  were  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministrations.  Thus  almsgiving  was  from  the  first 
identified  with  the  church  of  Christ,  ingrafted,  we  way 
«ay,  as  an  essential  element  into  her  constitution ;  and 
no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  early  history 
of  the  church  can  lie  ignorant  what  a  powerful  element 
it  pn.ve.1  in  suUluing  the  opposition  of  the  world,  and 
winning  aliens  to  the  fold  of  Christ. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  simple  fact  of  such  a  spirit  of 
charity  springing  forth  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church  that  demands  our  regard,  but  the 
healtb.fuliies.-i  of  tone  and  practical  sagacity  that  char- 
acterized it*  development.  Both  in  rcapeot  to  giver 
and  receiver  there  was  an  admirable  balancing  of  prim 
ciples  and  duties.  On  the  one  side  all  was  perfectly 
free  and  spontaneous.  The  necessity  of  giving,  how- 
ever generally  felt,  was  not  imposed  as  a  condition  of 
memlsvnmip,  far  less  was  any  attempt  made  to  impose 
a  definite  proportion  of  income,  like  the  old  law  of 
tithes,  as  the  amount  that  mm/  or  ought  to  be  contri- 
buted by  tho  richer  menders  of  the  church  fur tho  relief 
of  their  poorer  brethren.  "  Whiles  it  rcmaint.il,"  was 
the  word  of  Peter  in  the  first  testing  case  that  arose 
■boat  the  matter  of  giving,  "was  it  not  thine  own' 
and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  P 
Ac.  »  i  Without  constraint  of  any  kind,  but  the  con- 
straint of  inward  principle  and  feeling,  it  was  left  t'> 
themselves  to  determine  whether  they  should  give  at 
all  to  the  common  fund,  or  to  what  extent  they  should 
give.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  apostle  Paul,  when 
pressing  on  the  church  at  Corinth  the  duty  of  coutri 
buting  to  the  ]ssir  saints  at  Jerusalem,  was  careful  to 
urge  it  upon  their  consciences,  not  as  speaking  by  com- 
mandment, but  simply  "as  a  matter  of  Iwiunty,"  ami 
to  "prove  the  sincerity  of  their  love."  .Sought  thus, 
on  the  one  side,  as  the  fruit  ..f  a  willing  mind,  ami 
urged  by  arguments  of  moral  suasion,  all  occu*ion  was 
cut  off,  on  the  other,  for  claiming  the  l>enefactions  of 
the  rich  as  a  right  to  l>e  possessed,  or  leaning  on  them 
as  an  excuse  for  improvidence  and  sloth.  The  alms- 
giving taught  and  exemplified  in  the  tpgatofio  church 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  confiscating  and  level- 
ling doctrine  of  Socialism.  It  did  not  merge  the  indivi- 
dual in  the  o  immunity,  or  transfer  to  the  one  what,  by 
natural  right  and  lawful  pnsse-wion,  belonged  to  the 
other:  and  recogniring  thus  the  rights  of  the  indivi 
dual,  it,  of  necessity,  also  recognized  the  imperative 
td>ligation  of  each  member  of  the  church  to  supjsirt 
himself  and  those  dependi-nt  u|s«n  him,  bv  his  own 
exertions  ;  and  only  in  the  event  of  this  failing  or 
proving  inadequate,  gave  him  a  title  to  look  for  aid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  church.  Even  in  the  first 
ardours  of  Christian  charity,  distribution  was  made, 
m>t  to  all  indiscriminately,  but  to  such  merely  a*  had 
Mod,  Ae,  U.  ts.  Afterwards,  it  was  distinctly  announced 
that  if  any  nue  would  not  work  (provided  he  was  cap- 
able of  doing  sot,  neither  should  he  eat,  rTh  HL 10-,  and 
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by  proclaiming  the  elevated  principle  of  ita  being 
"  more  blettsed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  Ac  xi  as,  the 
recipient  of  charity  was  made  to  occupy  relatively  an 
inferior  place  :  all,  even  those  in  the  humbler  ranks  of 
life,  were  taught  to  aim  at  the  nobler  distinction  of 
tli>ing  something  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others,  rather 
than  being  indebted  to  others  for  their  own  relief. 
Hence,  nothing  con  well  lie  conceived  more  alien  to  the 
spirit  and  geuius  of  Cliristianity,  as  exhibited  in  the 
acts  anil  precepts  of  the  ajxwtolic  age,  than  such  alms- 
giving as  might  encourage  an  idle  vagrancy  or  thrift- 
less improvidence,  even  in  individuals,  and,  still  more, 
as  might  foster  a  mendicant  order,  making  choice  of 
js>verty  and  dejiemlenee  as  a  tiling  of  merit,  ami  for  its 
own  sake  to  Is;  desired.  Nor  is  it  a  greatly  less  palp- 
able misreading  of  the  apostolic  history,  in  this  respect, 
which  i->  made  by  communist  leaders,  and  by  certain 
theologians  (such  as  Baur  ami  ZcDer),  when  it  is  held 
that  in  the  primitive  church  there  was  a  virtual  alsili- 
ti'in  of  the  rights  of  j>ro]s  rty. 

The  church  of  the  ajsistles  in  this  matter  of  alms- 
giving, while  it  is  a  witness  against  these  flagrant  per- 
versions and  false  theories,  is  also,  it  must  Ihj  confessed 
with  sorrow,  a  model  which  no  longer  finds  in  Christen- 
dom its  proper  Ii\  ing  exemplification:  it  is  at  most  seen 
only  in  broken  lines  and  partial  resemblances.  As  the 
church  grew  and  expanded  in  the  world,  it  naturally 
became  more  difficult  to  keep  up,  in  its  life  ami  vigour, 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  of  which  Christian  alms- 
giving is  to  so  large  an  extent  the  expression.  But  f<>r 
generations  the  characteristic  was  more  or  less  pre- 
s<  rved  in  all  the  churches,  and  many  noble  manifesta- 
tions of  lilsrality  continued  from  time  to  time  to  lie 
given.  In  Justin  Martyrs  time  it  was  the  regular 
custom  after  divine  service  to  allow  the  rich  and  such 
as  were  willing  to  give  according  as  they  were  severally 
minded:  and  the  collection  was  deposited  with  the  pre- 
siding minHer  or  bishop  for  the  relief  of  orphans  and 
willows,  or  tluiKo  who,  tlirough  disease  or  any  other 
cause,  had  fallen  into  straits,  and  persons  generally  in 
indigent  circumstances  [Apnl.  § '57b  The  departure 
from  apostolic  tinier  indicated  here,  in  giving  the  alms 
of  the  church  to  the  |>astor,  instead  of  to  deacons  or  in- 
frrior  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  could  scarcely 
have  liecome  common  in  Justin's  time.  It  may  have 
I  arisen  in  certain  places  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
I  getting  a  seiwirate  class  of  officers  to  manage  it,  and 
partly,  it  may  be,  from  a  disposition  to  have  it  placed 
in  connection  with  the  highest  office  and  ministrations 
in  the  church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  a  some- 
what later  pcritwl,  when  the  hierarchical  spirit  l<ec«me 
more  fully  developed,  the  alms  of  the  church  came  also 
to  be  considered  as  eucharistical  offerings,  and  lost  their 
charatrter  as  simply  acts  of  Itenefieence.  They  were  of 
the  things  that  |>crtained  to  the  altar,  ami  hence  in 
their  administration  were-  regarded  as  properly  belong- 
ing to  priesflv  functions.  This  was  an  obvious  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  gosjiel,  and  proved  in  after- 
times  one  of  the  greatest  sources  lx>th  of  the  influence 
anil  of  the  corruption  of  the  ch-rgy.  But  a  deviation 
not  leas  marked  took  place  in  another  direction,  w  hen 
tho  state  formally  embraced  Cliristianity,  and  by  civil 
enactments  enforced  the  oWrvnnco  of  what  was  at 
first,  and  in  its  own  nature  properly  i*,  a  free-will  ser- 
vice. The  citizens,  simply  as  such,  then  came  to  he  le- 
gally bound  to  support  their  own  poor;  and,  reciprocally, 
t  the  poor  l«  g:iM  to  claim  as  a  right  their  title  to  share 
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iu  thi'  possessions  of  the  rich.  The  sjioiitaneous,  conse- 
quently religious,  character  of  the  public  alius  for  re- 
lieving the  necessities  of  the  poor,  thus  fell  into  abey- 
ance; and,  excepting  in  so  fur  as  the  hicrareliical  spirit 
prevailed  to  possess  itself  of  fund*  that  were  considered 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  all  became  mat;-  r  of  state  regu- 
lation  and  ollicial  routine.  That  it  should  have  so  be- 
come, is  undoubtedly  a  striking  proof  of  the  influence 
wliich  Christianity  exercised  on  the  world,  and  draws  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  times  before  and 
subsequent  to  the  gospel;  for  heathendom  knew  of  no 
such  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  as,  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  has  in  most  Christian 
countries  found  public  recognition  in  the  laws  of  the 
state.  Hut  if  the  world  may  Ihs  said  thereby  to  have 
gained,  tin?  church  certainly  has  lost,  and  no  longer 
realizes  at  least  in  the  manner  she  did  at  first — the 
ideal  of  a  just  representation  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
Christ.  For  as  He,  to  use  the  words  of  Baumgarten, 
"  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  sought  the  needy  and  the  sick, 
and  kindly  ministered  help  and  consolation,  so  it  is  his 
will  that  his  church  shall  exemplify  the  same  spirit  to- 
wards the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  substitute  its  offices 
of  charity  for  his  own  gracious  words  and  helping  hand. 
To  this  end  He  has  promised,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  make  the  church  the  anode  of  that  all-Milsluing  love 
which  is  able  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  whole  world. 
If  the  church  would  be  true  to  her  lord,  and  obey  the 
impuL«es  of  this  divine  love,  she  would  become  more 
deeply  conscious  of  her  own  wonderful  organism,  as  it 
was  in  apostolic  times;  and  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
world  in  the  power  of  this  spirit  of  active  benevolence, 
she  would  win  myriads  of  hearts  now  l»>und  by  Satan 
ami  fettered  by  sin,  and  gain  greater  victories  tlian  were 
achieved  in  her  earlier  conflicts  with  pagau  Home. 
And  who  shall  estimate  how  much  the  church  suffers, 
lsith  in  her  inward  cliaracter  and  her  external  pro- 
sperity, by  neglecting  this  important  part  of  her  mission  ? 
Shrinking  from  the  work  imposed  u]k>ii  her  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  woe,  and  transferring  it  into  an  organism 
not  endowed  with  the  requisite  qualifications  for  its 
proper  performance,  is  it  astonishing  tliat  that  which 
should  prove  itself  the  most  vital  and  j>owerful  organ- 
i-m  in  the  world  has  become  so  much  like  a  mere 
mechanism,  or  rather,  indeed,  like  a  lifeless  corpse  !" 

The  merit  belongs  to  Dr.  Chalmers  of  having  first, 
in  recent  times,  drawn  public  attention  to  this  subject; 
and  the  preceding  remarks  are  but  the  echo  of  many 
powerful  statements  and  appeals  which  he  made  in  re- 
gard to  it.  He  had  the  singular  merit,  also,  of  prac- 
tically proving  among  the  neglected  and  miscellaneous 
imputation  of  a  city,  as  well  as  in  his  writings  eloquently 
expounding,  what  ho  called  "  the  oiimi|joteuce  of  Chris- 
tian charity,"  and  the  vast  difference  both  in  character 
and  results  between  the  "charity  of  law  and  the  charity 
of  the  gospel."  There  may,  indeed,  W  a  degree  of 
exaggeration  in  the  evils  he  ascribed  to  the  existing 
poor-law  system;  but  no  one  who  has  been  called  to 
take  part  in  its  administration  can  refuse  to  own  that 
there  is  a  painful  amount  of  truth  in  his  representations, 
and  that  it  is  not  without  reason  he  asks,  "  With  what 
success  call  one  acquit  himself  as  a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament  iu  the  presence  of  a  temptation,  by 
which  every  peasant  of  our  land  is  solicited  to  cast 
away  from  him  the-  brightest  of  those  virtues  wherewith 
the  morality  of  the  sacred  volume  Is  adorned  '  By  what 
charm  shall  he  his.  them  from  earth,  and  bear  their 


hearts  aspiringly  te  heaven,  while  such  aliait  and  such 
a  briery  are  held  forth  to  all  the  appetite*  of  carthli- 
ness  ?  or,  how  can  he  find  a  footing  for  the  religion  of 
charity  and  |*aco  iu  a  land  broiling  with  litigation 
throughout  all  its  jiarishcs,  ami  where  charity,  trans- 
formed out  of  its  loveliness,  hits  now  become  an  angry 
firebrand  for  lighting  up  the  most  vindictive  |>as»ioiis 
and  the  fiercest  jealousies  of  our  nature  ?" — (Chrittian 
and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Toiciu,  c.  10.) 

In  the  meantime  the  churches  of  Christ  collectively, 
and  individual  Christians,  where  the  poor-law  system 
prevails  should  adapt  themselves  to  their  position  and 
circumstances— not  renouncing  the  law  of  Christ,  not 
ceasing  their  almsgiving  as  L'hrUliant,  but  seeking 
rather  to  turn  it  into  such  channels  $g  open  for  it  the 
fittest  employments.  In  the  present  state  of  evangeli- 
cal Christendom,  es]tecially  in  the  existing  condition  of 
its  large  towns,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there 
U  enough  of  living  Christianity  in  its  churches,  and  of 
co-operative  love,  te  enable  them  adequately  to  under- 
take the  oversight  of  the  poor,  if  such  a  charge  were  to 
be  devolved  upon  them.  But  while  they  are  neither 
called  nor  permitted  to  assume  this  charge,  there  is  a 
great  deal  with  which  they  may  charge  themselves  ; 
and  if  not  iu  meeting  the  lower  wants— relieving  the 
bare  necessities  of  the  poor  around  them,  yet  ill  minis- 
tering to  their  Hiilistaiitial  comfort  in  times  of  trouble 
and  distress,  and  in  providing  for  their  higher  interests, 
by  contributions  for  schools  and  hospital*,  reformatory, 
missionary,  sanatory  institution!*,  ample  scope  will  slill 
be  found,  as  well  for  particular  churches  as  for  single 
individuals  giving  alms  of  such  things  as  they  have. 
Dislocated  as  matters  in  many  respects  are,  it  shall  not 
be  for  want  of  opportunity,  if  any  Christian  |ierson  or 
community  fails  to  give  evidence  of  a  Christian  spirit 
b\  devising  literal  things,  ami  turning  "the  mauuuon 
of  unrighteousness "  into  an  active  instrument  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  Christ,  and  elevating  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  members  of  society. 

ALMUG  TREE.  In  the  commission  which  Solo- 
mon gave  to  Hiram,  we  find  him  saving,  "  Send  me  also 
cedar  trees,  fir  trees,  find  nlgum  trees  out  of  Lebanon," 
.'r:,  ii  but,  ni  executing  the  commission  we  are  told 
that,  whilst  Lebanon  supplied  the  firs  and  the  cedars,  it 
was  from  Ophir  that  Hiram's  navy  fetched  the  algums 
or  ahnugs,  l  Kl.  x.  11;  sch.  Ix.  10.  And  as  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Ophir  w  as  a  jsu-t  in  the  Red  Sea  or  the 
Persian  C.ulf,  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  the 
almug  was  some  prized  wood  of  Eastern  Asia.  The 
purposes  for  which  Solomon  used  it  were  to  make  "pil- 
lars for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  king's  house," 
as  well  as  "harps  and  |>salteries,"  iKl  i.lt  Its  east- 
ern derivation,  together  with  a  costliness  entitling  it 
to  be  named  alongside  of  "  precious  stones,"  has  sug- 
gested the  famous  sandal  •  wmxl  of  India,  and  there 
are  many  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  conjecture; 
such  as  the  remote  period  at  which  the  wood  has  been 
known  and  valued  -its  early  introduction  into  Indian 
architecture-  its  employment  in  the  manufacture,  not 
only  of  boxes  and  cabinets,  but  musical  instruments— 
and  the  fondness  of  Solomon  rind  his  contemporaries  for 
other  fragrant  kinds  of  timber,  such  as  the  pine  and 
the  cedar. 

Sandal-w<iod  (S mtalum  album),  giving  name  to  the 
natural  family  of  Santdacea?,  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Malabar.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet,  and  would  probahlj  attain  a  loftier  stature 
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were  It  uot  for  the  temptation  of  its  costly  timtsr.  The 
outer  portions  of  the  tnmk  have  little  fragrance,  hut 
nothing  can  lie  more  delightful  than  the  perfume  of  the 
inner  layers,  especially  towarils  the  root;  and,  which  is 
atiun  in  regiuus  olive  with  white 


nnts,  it  is  said  to  defy  the  attacks  of  all  insects.  At 
a  distant  period  the  |>ortal*  of  the  temple  of  Soinnauth, 
in  Gujcrat,  were  adorned  with  gat«"«  of  Randal-wood, 
IS  feet  high  by  l.r>  broad,  and  3  inches  thick,  carved  in 
elaborate*  nralnsques.  These  were  carried  off  in  1024 
hy  M  ah  mood  of  Chuznee,  to  a<loru  hi*  tomh  in  this 
famous  fortress  of  Afghanistan,  and  then-  they  remained 
till  Ghuzuce  wan  dismantled  by  the  British  in  1842. 
They  wvrc  still  in  perfect  preservation,  and  were  re- 
stored to  the  idol-temple  with  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance hy  the  Karl  of  Ellenhorongh.  [J.  H.] 

ALOE.  Our  usual  association  with  the  aloe  is  phar- 
maceutical, and  far  from  agreeable,  Tlie  letter  purga- 
tive of  the  apothecary  is  an  extinct  from  the  Aloe,  api- 
mta,  A.  socotrina,  A.  itidiea,  kc,  plants  of  the  liliace- 
ous order,  and  with  the  general  appearance  of  which  we 
are  sufficiently  acquainted  through  their  representative 
and  ally,  the  stately  Yurra  gtoriofa.  Those  stiff  tin  like 
specimens  which,  under  the  name  of  •'American  aloes" 
i  J</ar<  anuricanaK  keep  their  station  throughout  the 
summer  in  green  tulis  on  well  trimmed  lawns,  hut  which 
are  expected  to  blossom  no  more  than  the  painted  chr- 
r<tujr-<1>  frist  on  the  wall  alsive  them,  lielong  to  the 
amaryllid  order.  Between  these  aloes  and  tin?  aloes 
of  the  BiMe  there  in  no  connection  whatever.  The  lat- 
ter are  what  the  Hebrew  original  denominates  aAulim 

anrl  ahaloth.  Mil  r.Vrw>-    This  (or  lign  aloes, 

t-:  t-: 

a«  it  is  sometime*  calledt  was  undoubtedly  a  fragrant 
wood  which  the  Jews  rece  ived  hy  importation  from  the 
East,  and  the  Indian  name  of  which  the  Hehrew* 
adopted.  Called  aijila  in  Malay,  and  chca  in  Hin- 
der, and  ttyura  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  it  was  called 
akalolk  hy  the  Jews,  ami  &\6t)  hy  the  Greeks — even 
as  it  is  still  called  a<iaUti)cn  by  the  Aralw.  It  is  hy  no 
mean*  improbable  that  this  fragrant  wood  was  yielded 
l>y  several  kinds  of  tree  ;  hut  the  late  lamented  I>r. 

r'i  irU  -  1    vie  1 1  .-■  su  ••led  in  id-  ntifxitc.:  :t  U  '.  •  >i n I  all 

dispute  with  the  Aquiiaria  ayaliocfia  (more  pro|H-rly 
A .  av/a/forfcum).— See  Royle's  Himalayan  Mnuntaint, 


p.  171,  and  Flats?  oti.  This  in  an  immense  tree,  of  the 
order  Aquilariaoen-,  growing  on  the  mountainous  re- 
gions south  and  east  of  Silhet.  Portions  of  the  wood 
become  gorged  with  a  fragrant  resin,  and  (in  common, 
prolxkhly,  with  the  similar  wood  of  another  tree)  are 
pounded,  mixed  with  a  gummy  sulwtanec,  and  burned 
by  the  Chinese  in  their  temple*.  This  aliu  s  or  eagle- 
wood  (so  misnamed  by  the  Portuguese  confounding  the 
Malay  agila  with  the  Latin  aquila),  was  a  favourite 
perfume  of  theem|>eror  Napoleon  I.,  and  was  frequently 
burned  in  his  palaces. 

From  Pr.  vii.  17,  and  Ps.  xlv.  8,  we  find  that  it  was 
customary  to  perfume  couches,  wearing  apparel,  &e., 
with  odoriferous  substance*,  one  of  which  was  lign-alocs. 


1  All  thy  RnrmciiU  mim-II  of  imrrli  sn.l  n|.*»,  an.l 
Out  of  the  hory  paiuo«"  |«r  wardntbc,  w  aouie  I 


■it* 


Describing  the  coronation  of  the  king  of  Abyssinia. 
Bruce  mentions  that  he  was  anointed,  then  crowned, 
and  finally  "fumigated  with  incense  and  myrrh,  aloes, 
and  cassia." — (See;  Mant.  on  Psalm  xlv.)  But  by  far 
the  worthiest  and  most  memorable  use  made  of  this  pre- 
cious perfume  was  ou  the  occasion  mentioned,  Jn  xix.  39, 
where  we  an?  told  that  Nieodcmus,  having  obtained 
leave  to  bun'  the  body  of  .Jesus,  '*  brought  a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  alsmt  a  hundred  pound  weight,"  and 
placed  it  in  and  around  the  winding-sheet  in  which  the 
precious  remains  were  enveloped.  The  quantity  here 
mentioned  is  very  great,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  less 
expensive  myrrh  I  jo  re  a  large  proportion  to  the  aloes, 
-  the  best  samples  of  w  hieh  w  ere  worth  their  weight 
in  gold.    But  on  such  occasions  Hebrew  affection,  and 


|CG  )  A' piihiria  agnlUxha 

sometimes,  perhaps,  Hebrew  ostentation,  were  excci-d- 
itigly  lavish.  Thus  eighty  pounds  of  spices  were  used 
at  the  funeral  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  the  elder;  and  500 
attendants  followed  the  bier  of  Herod,  earn  ing  spices. 
^(U'ctstcin  in  Jo.  xix.  39;  Josephus,  Anliq.  lsx.k  xvii. 
8,  3.)  [J.  H.] 

AL  PHA,  the  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  al(j>h;  and,  indeed,  our  word 
aljJiah't  is  simply  made  up  of  the  two  first  names  of 
the  Greek  letters,  alpha-b'ta.  As  previously  among 
the  Hebrews,  so  among  tin-  Greek*  and  Romans,  the 
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letters  of  the  alphabet  were  employ"!  as  numerals ; 
ami  hence  it  became  quite  natural  to  use  the?  first  and 
tlie  last.  alpita  ami  omqj/i,  for  the  commencement  and 
the  conclusion  of  a  series,  or  quite  alwolutely  for  first 
and  last.  So  they  art-  used  l>y  our  Lord  in  the  Apt* 
calypsc,  when  He  styles  himself  "  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,''  Ko  1.7 ;  xxl.  C;  nlL  la,  and  explains  it  in  the  two 
latter  pannages  l.y  the  synonym*  "  the  U-giuning  and 
the  end,"  "the  first  and  the  laid."  The  representation, 
however  expressed,  has  respect  to  what  t'hrist  is  catu- 
ully:  it  indicates,  not  simply  that  He  is  the  first  and 
the  last  of  a  series,  hut  that  the  whole  has  in  Him  alike 
its  commencement  and  it  -  termination.  He  originated 
the  present  Order  of  things,  and  He  will  also  bring  it  to 
the  proper  issue ;  so  that  the  end  shall  correspond  to 
the  beginning,  and  he  all  very  good. 

ALPrLE  US.or  ALl'H  K'U  S,  the  father  of  the  second 
.lames,  who  is  commonly  called  James  the  Lest,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  more  eminent  apostle,  James  the 
Soli  of  Zcljedoe,   Mat  1.  3;  Mar.  Ill  IS;  Lu.  vL  IS.     As  James 

is  also  represented  as  the  son  of  that  Mary  who  was 
sister  to  our  Lord's  mother,  whose  husband  ia  usually 
called  Cleophas,  Jnnix  V>;hn.  xxi>.  lft-,  Mat.  x.  3,  it  would 
appear  that  Alpheus  and  Cleophas  are  but  different 
names  for  the  same  person.  In  Jn.  xix.  25  it  is  not 
pro]H;rly  Cleophas,  but  Clopas  (KXwirat}  that  is  used; 
ami  the  probability  is  that  Alpheus  and  ClApas  aro 
equally  derived  from  the  Hebrew  «r,4-t  {halphai),  the  one 

from  dropping  the  aspirate,  and  making  Alphwus,  the 
other  changing  it  into  X-  or  hard  e,  anil  making  donas. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  ia  another  Alpheus 
mentioned  in  New  Testament  scripture,  the  father  of 
Levi  or  Matthew,  Mar.  ix.  i>;  Mat.  il.  14.  But  in  this  case- 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  father  excepting  the 
simple  fact  of  his  having  had  such  a  son;  while  in  re- 
sj*ct  to  the  former  Alpheus,  supposing  him  to  I*  the 
same  with  Cleophas,  w  e  know  besides  that  he  was  among 
the  early  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  along  with  another 
disciple  had  the  memorable  interview  with  Jesus  on  the 
way  to  Emma  us,  immediately  after  the  resurrection, 

I.H.  Hit. 

ALTAR  is  the  English  form  of  the  Latin  altare, 
which,  in  the  strictly  classical  writers,  occurs  only  in 
the  plural,  but  in  later  times  was  familiarly  used  also 
in  the  singular.  It  was  a  derivative  of  allot  (high  or 
lofty t,  and  hence  designated  the  erection  to  which  it 
was  applied  as  einpliaticallv  a  height.  So,  indeed,  did 
the  other  Ijttin  word,  which  is  of  like  imjiort,  and  was 
more  commonly  used — ara,  derived  from  atpv,  J  raitr, 
or  lift  up.  The  two  words  in  Lit  in  were  often  inter- 
changed, as  if  entirely  synonymous  ;  but  properly  altare 
was  a  high  altar,  ami  ara  simply  an  altar — the  former 
such  as  was  dedicated  only  to  the  supreme  gods,  while 
the  latter  was  common  to  them  and  inferior  objects  of 
worship  (Virgil,  Eel.  v.  65).  The  term  most  commonly 
employed  in  Greek  is  quite  similar  in  its  meaning  and 
derivation  -tfuy»6t,  originally  signifying  an  elevation  of 
any  sort,  but  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  jiarticular 
height,  or  erection  raised  for  divine  worship.  The 
Hebrew  word  rca  [bamath)  or  r\«C3  [bamottn,  from 

T  T  T 

which  probably  the  Creek  was  derived,  has  the  sense  of 
high-plan,  on  which  sacrifices  were  so  often  presented 
to  Jehovah  as  well  as  to  false  gods,  that  the  term  high- 
plactt  came  to  denote,  not  merely  the  heights  them- 
selves, but  also  the  ultars.  with  their  sanctuaries  and 


1  instruments  of  worship,  erected  on  them  :  whence  they 
could  be  sjsiken  of  as  being  built  or  removed,  l  Ki  .  xl  .  7; 
2  Ki.  «xUL  IS.    The  projier  name,  however,  for  altar,  in 

j  the  Hebrew  worship,  was  nlTC  (mitbeach),  the  tacri- 

|  fcing-placr,  derived  from  the  verb  to  taerince ;  corre- 
!  sjsmding  to  which  is  the  word  commonly  used  for 
rendering  it  in  the  Septuagint,  $v<ria<rTi/)piov,  from 
bvota,  sacrifice.  It  indicated  nothing  as  to  the  form  or 
position  of  the  object  it  was  applied  to,  but  simply 
characterize!  it  as  the  place  or  structure  wliich  was  set 
apart  for  the  presentation  of  slain  victims  to  Cod. 

Looking  to  tin-  general  import,  however,  of  the 
names  anciently  employed  to  designate  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  coupled  with  the  tendency,  which  so 


(27  ]      Altars  on  High  Places  -  Kerr  Porter'*  Persia 

discovered  itself  in  Israel,  to  resort  t*>  heights  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  it,  it  woidd  seem  that  some  instinc- 
tive feeling  in  men's  bosoms  ltd  them  to  associate  sacri- 
fice with  an  elevated  jwsition,  as  the  fittest  theatre  for 
its  presentation,  and  th.it  something  of  tliat  description, 
if  not  naturally  provided,  should  bo  artificially  con- 


[28  ]      Egyptian  Altars.— From  a  bas-relief  at  Thebes. 

stntcted.  It  is  probable  that  this  feeling  arose  front 
the  idea  of  the  local  habitation  of  deity  Ixang  in  the 
i  heavens  thorn  ;  whence  sacrifice  on  a  height  seemed 
in  closer  contact  with  the  object  of  worship,  or  the 
miud  more  readily  followed  it  to  its  proper  destination. 
In  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  who  ever  represented 
himself  as  the  Cod  of  the  whole  earth,  and  present  with 
his  people  wherever  they  might  perform  acceptable 
service,  we  could  not  cxtiect  much  regard  to  be  paid  to 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  nature ;  indeed,  they  are 
plainly  discouraged,  as  inevitably  tending  to  superstition 
aud  idolatry.  Nor  was  any  encouragement  ever  given 
to  the  use  of  costly  materials  or  elaborate  workmanship 
in  the  construction  of  altars.  In  tliis  respect,  there 
w  as  the  reverse  of  uniformity  in  the  altars  of  heathen 
antiquity:  they  existed  in  u  great  diversity  of  forms. 
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rising  from  the  rudest  style  of  art  to  the  most  ornate,  [  workmanship  thereof,"  *Ki.  x«i.  iu     Hut  it  probably  UmI 

anil  constructed  sometime*  of  the  commonest,  some-  '  •  •  •':«•  -  »— !-••-« — 

times  of  the  costliest  materials.    Those  here  exhibited 
some  of  the  olih-r  nation*  of  the  world,  are  cvi- 
I  of  conijiaratively  simple  structure. 


not  differ  materially  from  Home  of  those  here  exhibited; 
though  it  must  have  lieen  greatly  more  attractive  in 
form  ami  appearance  than  that  hitherto  standing  in 
|  the  court  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  fur  Ahaz  U>  have 
taken  the  strong  step  of  removing  the  latter  from  its 
WOBted  place,  and  on  his  own  authority  suUtituting 
another  in  its  Mead.  The  l»nl  had  himself  prc^-rilwd 
the  fonn  of  the  altar  on  which  lie  wished  hi*  people  to 
present  their  offerings;  and  it  was  an  evidence  of  a 
presumptuous  spirit  on  the  part  of  Ahaz  a  fruit,  in- 
deed, of  tliat  vacillating,  temporizing,  and  superstitious 
policy  which  eharact) ruled  hi*  whole  procedure— to  in- 
troduce such  an  innovation  in  worship,  and  stamp  oh 
the  very  altar  of  Jehovah  the  imprest  of  hcatlieniMu. 
No  wonder  that  a  mark  of  reprobation  is  set  upon  hini 
when  pursuing  such  courses ;  and  so  it  is  said,  with  em- 
phasis. "  This  is  that  King  Ahaz."  s  ch  xxrtil.  ». 

It  docs  not  uppear  tliat  any  particular  form  of  altar 
liad  been  delivered  to  the  true  vvomhipjiers  of  i'ntd 
down  to  the  (icriod  of  the  giving  of  the  law- ;  and,  as 
When  any  cireumstanc ;  occurred,  or  some  transac-  J  far  as  can  lie  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  j>atri- 
tion  was  entered  into,  which  seeiued  to  call  for  the  pre-   archal  religion,  the  simplest  structure*  Mem  to  have 
if  no  fixed  altar  was  at  hand,  a 
raised  of  the  Bodu  or 
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stones  which  were  found  ujsin  the  sjsit ;  hut  those 
erected  for  regular  service,  in  connection  with  mm 
statue  or  temple,  were  usually  constructed  of  brick  or 
<>f  .-tone— occasionally  in  a  square,  but  more  commonly, 
at  least  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  in  a  round 
form,  ami  very  often  adorned  with  sculpture  of  the 
UioKl  tasteful  and  elaborate  description,  while  others 
appeared  without  any  ornament  whatever.  Sjiecimens 
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have  been  preserved  of  both  kinds,  as  those  in  No.  31, 
of  the  nquare  form — one  quite  simple,  another  more 
ornate,  and  a  third  highly  decorated  ;  others  are  given 
in  No.  32,  ami  are  at  once  round  and  ornate. 

We  have  no  description  of  the  altar  which  was  seen 
by  King  Ahaz  at  Damascus,  with  the  beauty  of  which 
he  was  so  struck  that  he  obtained  a  (lattero  of  it,  and 
caused  I'rijah  the  priest  to  have  one  made  at  Jeru- 
salem. "  after  the  fashion  of  it,  and  according  to  all  the 

Voi.  L 


been  deemed  sufficient.  Hut,  at  the  institution  of  the 
tal tentacle  worship,  sjM'eific  instructions  were  given  for 

lie  ei  ction  of  th<  altar,  or,  as  u.  uiaj  ratlin  say,  of 
the  two  altars;  for  two  structure*  under  that  name 
were  recognized  in  the  furniture  of  the  taU-rnacle  -  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  altar  e>f  incense.  It  was 
the  former  of  these,  however,  that  was  emphatically 
i 'ailed  tht  altar,  as  it  was  on  it  that  all  sacrifices  of 
blood  were  presented,  while  the  other  was  simply  plac  ed 
as  a  stand  or  table  within  the  tabernacle  for  the  offi- 
ciating priest  to  use-  in  connection  with  the  pot  of  in- 
cense. In  regard  to  this  altar,  prior  to  any  instructions 
concerning  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  delivery  of  the  ten  commandments 
from  Sinai,  the  following  sjiecific  direction*  were  given  : 

—  "An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto  me,  and 
shalt  sacritire  thereon  thy  burnt-offerings,"  &c.  ;  "  And 
if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not 
build  it  of  hewn  stone;  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  u|ion 
it.  thou  hast  |M.Uuted  it.  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by 
steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy  nakedness  Is-  not  dis- 
covered  thereon,"  Kx  xx  U-X  There  is  here  an  evident 
repudiation  of  all  pomp  ami  ornament  in  connection 
with  this  altar  of  burnt-offering  —  the  preferable  material 
to  lie  used  in  it  K  ing  earth,  or,  if  stone,  yet  stone  un- 
hewn, ami  consequently  not  graven  by  art  Of  man's 
device.    The  reason  of  this  cannot  be  sought  in  any 
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general  dislike  to  tli<'  costly  nml  ornamental  in  divine  j 
worship:  for,  in  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  itself,  ' 
ati'l,  still  more,  afterwards  in  the  erection  <>f  'he  tciu]>le, 
lioth  the  richest  materials  and  the  most  skilful  artificers 
were  employed.  It  is  rather  to  \»  sought  in  the  general 
purport  and  design  of  Hie  altar,  which  was  such  as  to 
consist  liest  with  the  simplest  form,  and  materials  of 
the  plainest  description ;  for  it  was  peculiarly  the  mo- 
nument and  remembrancer  of  man's  sin  the  sjscial 
meeting-place  between  <  Sod  ami  his  creatures,  astittjul; 
on  which  account  it  must  lie  peqietually  receiving  the 
blood  of  slain  victims,  since  the  way  to  fellowship  with 
(Sod  for  liuilty  licings  could  only  lie  found  through  an  I 
avenue  of  death.  And  because  the  altar  must  thus  !»•  ] 
ever  liearing  on  it  the  lil>»  si  -  stained  memorials  and 
fruits  of  sin,  '*  w  hat  so  suitable  for  the  material  of  winch 
it  should  be  formed  a*  the  mother-dust  of  earth,  or 
earth's  rough,  un|*ilished  stones,  taken  just  as  God  and 
nature  provided  them  ?  For  thus  the  worshippers  might 
most  easily  discern  the  apjsiinteil  place  of  meeting  to 
be  of  God's  providing,  and  His  in  such  a  sense  that  no 
art  or  device  of  theirs  could  Is.-  of  any  avail  to  fit  it  for 
the  hifjli  end  it  was  intended  to  serve ;  nay,  that  their 
workmanship,  lieing  that  of  sinful  creatures,  must  tend 
rather  to  pollute  than  to  consecrate  and  enhance  the 
medium  of  reconciliation.  Materials  directly  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  Cod  wen'  the  most  suitable  lure;  nor 
these  of  the  more  rare  and  costly  descriptions,  but  the 
simple  earth,  made  originally  for  man's  support  ami 
nourishment,  and  now  Is-come  the  witness  of  his  sin, 
the  drinker  in  of  his  forfeited  life,  the  theatre  and  home 
of  death."    {Typolvjii,  ii.  p.  28(5.) 

In  the  directions  afterward*  given,  Kx  xntl  l-s,  for 
the  construction  of  the  altar  that  was  to  Is-  placed  in 
the  Outer  court  of  the  talicrnaclc,  it  mav  seem  strange 
that  no  explicit  mention  is  made  either  of  earth  or  of 
stone.  It  was  to  lie  made  of  Isierds  of  shittim  or  acacia 
wood,  overlaid  with  brass,  to  Is-  in  form  a  square  of 
5  cubits,  or  almut  S  feet ;  in  height  3  cubits,  or  some- 
where about  5  feet,  and  with  projecting  points  or  horns 
at  each  of  the  four  corners.  It  was  to  be  made  "  hollow 
with  boards,"  and  Jewish  writer*  have  held,  apparently 
with  reason,  that  this  hollow  space  between  the  board* 
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was  to  be  filled  with  earth  or  stones  when  the  altar  was 
fixed  in  a  particular  place;  so  that  the  original  direc- 
tion applied  also  to  it.  and  ti  e  h  >ards  might  be  regarded 
as  having  their  chief  use  in  holding  the  earth  or  stones 
together,  and  supporting  the  fire-place,  with  the  fuel  and 
the  sacrifice.  Having  an  elevation  of  no  more  than 
4  4  or  5  feet,  no  stcpa  could  be  required  for  the  officiating 


prie*t,  a  mere  ledge  or  projecting  l»nler  on  the  side 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  with  a  gentle  incline  towards 
it  formed  of  earth  or  of  stones.  This  scums  really  to 
have  l»ecn  pro\ided  by  the  original  construction  of  the 
altar,  according  to  the  now  commonly  received  interpre- 
tation of  Kx.  xxvii.  i.  5,  where  it  is  said,  "  And  thou 
shalt  make  for  it  (the  id  tart  a  grate  of  network  of  brass  ; 
and  upon  the  net  shall  thou  make  four  brazen  lings  in 
the  four  corners  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  put  it  under 
the  eareob  (circuit  or  Ismlcr,  as  the  word  seems  to  mean) 
of  the  altar  beneath,  that  the  net  may  lie  even  to  the 
midst  of  the  altar."  That  is,  as  V.  Meyer  has,  we  be- 
lieve, correctly  explained  it  {BibeUhHtunijm,  p.  -Jol>, 
there  was  to  Is-  a  sort  of  terrace  or  projecting  ls>ard 
half- way  up  the  altar  and  compassing  it  about,  on  which 
the  priests  might  stand,  or  articles  connected  with  the 
offerings  might  be  laid,  and  this  was  to  lie  supported 
by  a  grating  of  brass  underneath,  of  net-like  construc- 
tion, as  exhibited  in  No.  33. 

This  pattern  probably  approaches  nearer  than  any 
other  that  has  been  presented  to  the  altar  originally 
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formed  to  acc  iinpany  the  talieroaelc.  Hie  older,  an<l 
••till  very  prevalent  idea  of  its  structure,  differed  chiefly 
in  regard  to  the  network  of  brass,  which  it  regarded  as  the 
grating  for  the  fire,  and  furnished  with  four  rings  that  it 
might  lie  sunk  down  within  the  hoard*  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  them,  as  exhibited,  for  example,  in  No.  34, 
taken  from  Witsius,  and  often  reproduced  with  little 
variation.  The  chief  ohjc<-tion  to  this  form  is.  that  it  place* 
the  network  of  brass  near  the  top  and  within  the  boards, 
instead  of  being,  as  the  description  seems  to  require, 
from  the  ground  upwards  to  the  middle,  and  conse- 
quently without — a  support,  in  short,  for  the  projecting 
tarrob,  not  for  the  fire  and  the  iacrifice.  The  things 
connected  with  the  fire  are  not  minutely  descrilied,  but 
are  includ.il  in  the  enumeration  given  at  ver.  3,  "And 
thou  shalt  make  his  pans  to  receive  his  ashes,  and  his 
■horde,  and  his  basons,  and  his  flesh-hooks,  and  his 
fire- pans;  all  the  vessels  thereof  thou  shalt  make  of 
brass."  The  probability  is  that  there  was  no  grating 
uj>on  the  top,  but  simply  the  pans  for  fire  and  ashes 
resting  uj«>n  stone  or  earth  within  the  Isiarrls.  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  scraiied,  or  removed  for 
cleansing,  as  occasion  required.  In  the  last  figure,  the 
four  corners  are  made  to  assume  a  crooked  or  horn-like 
shape;  and  in  that  respect,  perhaps,  it  differs  to  the 
belter  from  the  former,  which,  in  other  respect*,  we 
deem  greatly  the  best.  It  is  ,s.ssible,  indeed,  that  the 
projecting  corners  might  have  been  called  Aoras  with 
out  actually  having  the  crooked  sha|ie  of  a  horn ;  they 
might  have  been  called  such  simply  as  abrupt  and 
printed  projections.  Hut.  on  the  other  baud,  Joscphu* 
in  his  description  of  the  altar  connected  with  the  Hero- 
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dian  temple  (to  be  quoted  presently),  distinctly  indicates  '  more  in  that  of  Elijah,  when  the  very  foundations 
the  horn-like  appearance  of  the  corner*:  ami  the  pro- 
minence given  to  Uieiu,  not  only  at  the  erection  of  the 
altar,  but  also  in  the  more  important  sacrifice*,  in  which 
\  |  they  were  uniformly  touched  with  the  blood,  Kx  xxlx.  II; 
Le.iT  T,*« .  seem*  most  easily  explained  by  a  reference 
to  the  idea  which  the  name  in  it*  natural  meaning 
suggests.  I  it  Scripture  a  horn  is  constantly  used  as  a 
symbol  of  jioweranil  prevailing  might :  and  the  culmin- 
gtoints  of  the  altar,  where  (tod  revealed  himself 
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out  of  course — a  certain  freedom  was  required,  and  used 
also  by  prophetical  men  who  strove  against  the  evil  of 
the  times,  in  resjiect  to  the  employment  of  occasional 
altars  for  the  service  of  ("5ml.  But  these  were  seasons 
of  emergency,  and  as  such,  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  In  ordinary  cases  the  offering  of  sacrifice  even 
to  the  true  ( iod,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  su|«t- 
stitious  rites,  elsewhere  than  at  the  one  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  is  always  marked  as  a  relative  defection  from 
to  inquiring  sinners,  might  fitly  l»e  made  to  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
the  appearance  of  horns,  not  merely  for  oma-  chiefly  because  of  its  tendency  to  mar  tin?  idea  of  the 
incut,  but,  along  with  that,  for  the  purpose  of  symlxd-  divine  unity,  and  lead  to  the  introduction  of  other  gods. 
Lring  the  strength  and  security  of  the  divine  protection  There  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  lie  no  necessary 
extended  to thnaa  who  came  to  share  in  its  connection  l«jtween  the  two;  the  one  Cod  of  Israel 
Hence,  to  by  hold  on  the  horn*  of  the  might  have  been  worshipped,  it  may  l*j  imagined,  as 
altar  was  but  another  name  for  -rasping  at  the  power  well  at  a  thousand  altars  in  the  land  ul  Canaan  as  He 
and  protection  of  l>eity.  >"  now  in  a  thousand  churches  of  Christendom.  So, 

In  the  arrangements  made  for  adapting  the  instru-  doubtless,  He  might :  the  freedom  granted  to  the  patri- 
ments  of  worship  to  the  larger  proportions  of  the  temple,  arch*  in  the  erection  of  altars,  and  the  divine  acccpt- 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  necessarily  partook  of  the  ance  w  hich  crowned  their  worship,  is  undoubted  evi- 
general  character  of  the  change.  It  became  now  a  dence  of  its  possibility.  But  the  tendency  was  all  in 
square  of  20  cubits  (from  30  to  3.ri  feet),  instead  of  5,  the  other  direction;  for  the  spirit  of  heathenism  was 
and  was  raised  to  the  height  of  10  cubit*  ;  it  was  made  the  deification  «f  nature  in  its  varied  aspects,  ami  even 
al*o  entirely  of  brass,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  pro-  separate  localities  ;  and  during  the  ages  when  that  spirit 
haUy  much  the  same.  And  the  altar  attached  to  the  acted  like  a  moral  contagion,  the  most  effectual  way  of 
temple  of  Herod,  we  learn  from  .J osophus,  again  greatly  cheeking  its  influence  wm  to  concentrate  the  greater 
exceeded  in  its  dimensions  that  of  the  temple  of  Silo-  rites  of  worship  into  a  single  sj>ot  -  to  stamp  upon  the 
raon.  "  Before  the  temple,*'  says  he  (  ICart,  v.  S,  6),  national  mind  the  ideaof  one  (iod,  by  the  palpable  and 
"stood  the  altar,  lfl  cubits  high,  and  equal  in  length  ever-abiding  fact  of  His  one  tcmpleand  one  altar.  Once 
and  breadth,  being  each  way  fin  cubits.  It  was  built  let  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  shrines  as  heathendom 
in  the  figure  of  a  square,  and  it  hail  corners  like  horns    lioasted  of  possessing,  and  its  multi]>licity  of  gods  would 


(literally,  jutting  up  into  horn-shaj>ed  comer*  xtpa- 
To»(5«it  Wf»l»4x*»  yurlas),  and  the  passage  up  to  it  was 


have  followed  as  an  infallible  sequence.  Therefore, 
while  it  certainly  was  a  restraint  upon  the  spirit  in 


by  an  insensible  acclivity.*'  This  was,  no  doubt,  with  regard  to  fellowship  with  Heaven -a  restraint  which 
tlie  view  of  meeting  the  requirement  in  Kx.  xx.  •_'»» ;  and  persons  of  ardent  piety  could  scarcely  help  at  times 
in  like  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  ]  longing  to  have  removed  it  was  still,  upon  the  whole, 
instruction  to  avoid  any  hewn  work,  it  was,  we  are  j  h> -iter  than  such  liberty  as  was  sure  to  degenerate  into 
told,  "formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor  was  it  ever  so  '  license.  And  the  restraint  itself  was  greatly  lightened 
ranch  as  touched  by  such  iron  tool."  In  this  latter  to  earnest  and  reflecting  minds :  it  was  even  turned  into 
statement  the  Mischna  agrees  with  Joseph"*;  but  it  an  occasion  of  elevating  their  views  concerning  <!od, 
ditfer«  materially  as  to  the  dimensions,  making  the  and  raising  their  spirits  to  more  habitual  commerce  with 
)ki»c  only  a  square  of  ;!2  cubits  and  the  top  of  ;  so  Heaven,  by  the  consideration,  which  was  grounded  in 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  Levitieal  institution,  that  every 
the  exact  measurement.  But  there  can  lie  little  doubt  lielicving  Israelite,  wherever  he  might  Is?,  had  hU  re- 
it  was  considerably  larger  than  Solomon's,  as  it  was  a  presentation  in  the  prietthood  that  daily  ministered  at 
leading  |>art  of  Herod's  ambition,  in  his  costly  repar.v  |  the  one  altar,  anil  an  interest  in  the  morning  and  even, 
tion  of  the  temple,  to  make  all  its  external  projiortioii*  ling  sacrifice  which  was  there  |ieq>etually  prix-reding. 
superior  to  that  which  had  preceded.    And  it  had,  we    Infinitely  better  than  the  possession  of  many  tutelary 


are  infonneil,  what  must  also  in  some  form  have  lie- 
longed  to  the  altar  of  the  first  temple,  a  pi|ie  connected 
with  the  »outh-wcst  hum.  for  conveying  away  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifices.  This  discharged  itself  by  a  subter- 
ranean passage  into  the  brook  Kedmn. 

It  was  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  bespoke  an  essential  difference,  be- 
twixt it  and  the  religions  of  heathendom,  that  it  not    custom  with  the  elder  typologists,  considered  piecemeal, 
only  prescribed  so  definitely  the  form  of  the  altar  to  l>e  ,  that  in  every  individual  part  a  separate  and  diverse 


deities,  with  their  local  altars,  was  for  him  the  thought, 
that  the  praise  and  worship  of  the  whole  covenant 
people'  was  ever  waiting  for  Cod  in  Zi<>n.  and  that  from 
Zioii  this  Ood  rulisl  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  regard  to  the  typical  import  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  or  its  bearing  on  Christian  times,  it  should  un- 
doubtedly Is-  viewed  in  its  totality,  and  not,  as  was  the 


used  in  sacrifice,  but  allowed  only  of  the  erection  of 
one  such  altar.  On  special  occasions,  such  as  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  temple,  when  the  one  altar  proved 
insufficient  for  the  numerous  offerings  that  were  pre 
sented,  the  circumstances  were  justly  deemed  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  temporary  consecration  and  use  of  an- 
other, iKi.  vM  m  And  in  times  of  general  backsliding 
and  disorder,  such  as  occurred  in  the  life  of  Samuel, 


representation  may  lie  found  of  the  js  rson  or  work  of 
Christ.  It  is  easy,  in  such  a  way,  to  find  a  great  va- 
riety of  resemblances  between  the  old  and  the  new;  to 
see,  for  example,  in  the  materials  of  the  altar,  a  pre- 
figuration  of  the  humanity  of  Christ— in  the  horn,  of  his 
divinity -in  the  hollow ness  lietween  the  Umrds,  of  his 
emptying  himself  of  heavenly  glory,  and  so  on.  But 
such  resemblances  are  of  little  worth,  IwMng  quite 


the  tabernacle  itself  had  fallen  asunder,  and  still  \  su|ierficial  in  their  nature,  and  obtained  in  too  much 
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isolation  from  the  one  grand  aim  of  the  altar.  What 
we  have  primarily  to  ascertain,  and  mainly  to  fount! 
ujKm,  is  the  leading  design,  wiUi  which  the  altar  WM 
Ml  up  in  connection  w  ith  the  symtsilical  religion  of  the 
old  covenant.  In  that  respect  it  formed  the  appointed 
medium  of  communication  between  a  holy  Cod  anil 
sinful  man;  its  material*,  its  structure,  the  sacrifices  of 
hloo.1  presented  on  it.  were  all  adjusted  with  a  view  to 
it*  pn«|ier  adaptation  to  this  end  ;  ami  in  the  gnat  idea 
which  it  thus  embodkil,  we  readily  discover  a  funda- 
mental agreement  with  the  character  and  mission  of 
Christ.  In  him  now  is  found  the  appointed  medium 
of  intercourse  between  the  dinner  and  God;  through 
him,  hut  through  him  alone,  can  the  sinner's  guilt  be 
atoned,  and  his  service*  of  faith  and  love  rise  with  ac- 
ceptance to  the  Father  ;  so  tliat  what  jHirjM^n  the 
altar  served  to  the  Old  Testament  wor*hip]*r,  the 
same,  and  in  a  far  higher  manner,  doe*  Christ  serve  to 
the  believer  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  oneness  of  the  ap- 
pointed medium  of  sacrificial  worship  in  former  times, 
has  now  also  its  counterpart  in  the  one  name  given 
under  heaven  whereby  we  can  1*3  «aved.  All  this 
implies,  no  doubt,  the  union  of  the  divine  ami  human 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  his  humiliation  from  the  highest 
to  tin;  lowest  condition,  his  vicarious  inUrccssion,  and 
much  Inside* ;  but  pre  indication*  of  such  specific 
point*  in  the  Christian  scheme  are  to  Isi  sought  in 
other  part*  of  the  Tal>einacle  worship,  rather  than  in 
the  altar  itself,  which  form*  the  common  liasis  and 
jMirtal  of  them  all.    {See  Types,  Typology.) 

2.  Altau  of  Lncknsk,  another  instrument  of  wor 
ship,  bearing  the  same  general  name  of  nltar,  differed 
materially.  l*»th  in  its  structure  and  in  its  use.  from 
that  already  noticed.  In  form  it  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  square- 
like  box,  standing  erect, 
'2  cubit*  or  IlJ  feet  in 
height,  with  a  top  '21 
inches  square,  surroun- 
ded with  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  formed  of  hoards  all 
covered  with  gold.  At 
the  four  corucr*  it  had 
also  what  were  called 
horns,  Ei.  xxx  t.  (The  |M| 
supposed  form  of  this  altar  is  represented.  No.  35>.  It 
could  not  lie  strictly  termed  an  altar,  in  the  sense  of 
mitixach  (sacrificing  place),  for  it  was  not  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  slain  victims,  but  was  merely  a  bearer  or 
stand  for  the  incense-pot  within  the  talicmaclo.  It 
stood,  however,  in  a  very  clow  connection  with  the 
altar  of  burnt- offering,  and  on  that  account,  prolwibly, 
had  the  same  general  name  applied  to  it ;  for  the  pot  or 
censer  w  hich  was  to  stand  on  it  was  e  very  morning  and 
evening  to  lie  taken  by  the  officiating  priest,  and  replen- 
ished first  w  ith  live  coals  from  the  altar  of  burnt- offering, 
and  then  with  a  handful  of  sweet  spices  or  incense. 

Tins  done,  it  was  to  lie  placed  on  the  altar  of  incense, 
which  stotsl  in  the  sanctuary,  immediately  before  the 
veil,  causing  to  ascend,  a*  it  is  said.  K<  xxx  *,  "a  per 
jietual  incense  before  the  Ivurd  throughout  their  gene- 
rations." This  jierpetual  incense,  rising  within  the 
talwmaele,  thus  formed  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  the 
burnt  offering  perjv-tually  ascending  without:  one  fire 
•Jowly  consumed  Isith  :  and  any  lire  employed  to  raise 
the  cloud  of  inc  use  in  the  sanctuary,  except  what  had 


lic-ii  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  wins  desig- 


nated ttranpe  fire,  rendering  the  incense  produced  by 
it  an  unhallowed  offering.  It  was  for  this  offence  that 
Nadah  and  Abihu  were  visited  with  the  stroke  of  death. 
La.  x.  I,  «c<i ,  because  attempting  to  break  the  link  that 
connected  the  ottering  of  incense  with  the  altar  of 
burnt-ottering.  And  still  farther,  to  indicate  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  altars  and  their  respective 
offerings  on  the  gn  at  day  of  atonement,  Uie  horns  of 
the  altar  of  incense  the  altar,  as  it  is  called,  before  the 
Lord,  i.e.  in  front  of  the  most  holy  place,  Lo  xrl.  in, 
wen-  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  atonement, 
as  well  as  the  mercy-seat.  All  clearly  and  distinctly 
imported  that  this  altar,  and  the  incense  appointed  to 
be  ever  ascending  from  it,  were,  in  a  maimer,  nothing, 
except  as  connected  with  and  based  upon  that  altar,  in 
the  stricter  sense,  on  which  sacrifices  of  blood  were 
continually  presented,  ami  the  fire  was  kept  perpetu- 
ally alive  tliat  had  liecn  sent  down  from  above. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  this  altar  ls-ing  placed 
within  the  sanctuary,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
mercy-seat,  implied  that  the  offering  presented  on  it 
hail  to  do  with  the  more  inward  part  of  religion,  and 
lsire  rather  upon  the  soul's  habitual  intercourse  with 
God,  than  ita  first  initiation  into  his  service.  The 
same  impression,  also,  is  conveyed  by  the  richer  anil 
more  ornate  ap|icaraiiec  it  presented —its  coating  and 
cmwu  of  gold,  as  if  signs  of  honour,  not  of  humiliation, 
were  becoming  in  connection  with  the  service  to  which 
it  was  s|ieciallv  appropriated.  These  impressions  arc 
confirmed,  when  we  look  to  the  service  itself— the 
continual  presentation  of  incense  before  the  throne  of 
God ;  for  of  what  was  this  a  symbol  but  of  acceptable, 
lielieving  prayer !  So  Old  Testament  worshipers 
themselves  understood  ;  as  we  leant  from  the  Psalmist, 
when  he  entreats  that  his  prayer  might  be  set  before 
(iisl  as  incense  (literally,  "  Let  my  prayer,  incense, 
beset  before  thee,"  !•»  exll  2>,  and  from  the  action  no- 
ticed in  Luke  i.  10,  in  which  the  jicople  are  reported 
to  have  continued  praying  without,  while  Zecharias 
was  oH'ering  incense  within  the  temple  -doing  for 
themselves  in  the  reality  what  he  was  doing  for  all  the 
people  in  syml»ol.  Hence,  too,  in  Itev.  v.  h,  vtii,  3,  4, 
the  frankincense  or  sweet  islours  off  red  by  the  angel 
on  the  golden  altar,  are  expressly  called  "the  prayers 
of  saints."  Was  it  not  a  most  fitting  emblem  of 
prayer  in  its  truest  and  largest  w  use,  as  the  child  like 
out|Kjurii)g  of  the  heart's  feelings  and  desires  toward 
its  heavenly  Father !  Like  the  fragrance-  of  the 
sweetest  spices,  these  arc  the  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  life  which,  through  Divine  grace,  lias  come  to  live 
and  breathe  in  the  children  of  faith ;  and  not  less 
grateful  than  the  one  to  the  natural  sense  of  man,  is 
the  other  to  the  heart  of  (iod.  Hut  to  be  this  it  must 
lie  the  genuine  breathing  of  a  true  spirit  of  life— nor 
only  so.  but  this  life  kindled  a*  with  live  coal*  from  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  drawing  alike  its  vitality  and  its 
fragrance  from  believing  contact  with  the  one  great 
medium  of  atonement  and  intercession.  In  that  altar 
of  incense,  therefore,  together  with  the  place  and  order 
of  serviee  appointed  for  it,  there  is  a  solemn  and  in- 
structive lesson  for  the  church  of  every  age,  showing 
how  prayer  must  U\  as  it  were,  the  daily  breath  of  llus 
believing  soul,  must  be  ever  ascending  from  those  who 
spiritually  dwell  in  the  house  of  God ;  and  that  to  get 
and  to  maintain  it  in  real  efficacy,  there  must  be  an 
incessant  retiring  U>  the  one  great  act  of  sacrifice, 
which  has  been  presented  through  the  blood  of  C  hrist. 
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A 1  tarn,  in  the  modern  wiiie,  as  part  of  the  furniture 
in  certain  Christian  churches,  <lo  not  come  into  con- 
sideration here :  since,  at  whatever  precise  ]teriud  intro- 
duced, they  are  certainly  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
era,  and  liave  nothing  properly  to  countenance  them  in 
the  writing  of  the  New  Testament.  For  the  altar 
spoken  of  in  He.  xiii.  10.  of  which  Christians  haven 
right  to  eat,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  who 
served  the  tahernacle,  is  manifestly  Christ  himself  - 
Christ  considered  as  the  spiritual  f<K>d  ami  nourishment 
of  the  Midi  »n>l  so  placed  in  contrast  with  the  Hcsldy 
and  outwanl  ordinances  to  which  the  adherents  of 
Judaism  still  clun^. 

AM  ALEK  [sup|H>»ed  to  lie  derived  from  am,  js-oplc. 
and  /<i<]<it,  to  lick  up],  occurs  only  once  as  the  name  of 
an  individual  ;  it  is  in  the  genealogy  of  Esau  *  offspring, 
at  Ge.  xxxvi.  U>.  where  Tiiuna.  the  concubine  of  Eli- 
phaz.  Esau's  sou,  is  said  to  have  lionie  him  a  son,  Ama- 
lek. Certain  traditions,  however,  have  been  raked  \ip 
from  aim >tit'  the  Arabians,  which  |Miint  to  an  earlier 
Aiualek.  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Noah,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  trilie  of  Amalek- 
ites. that  made  some  figure  in  very  remote  antiquity : 
and  are  also,  it  is  alleged,  referred  to  in  a  few  passages 
of  Scripture.  Though  (lesonius,  however,  with  Lc 
Clerc.  Michaelis,  and  several  other  men  of  eminent 
learning,  have  adopted  this  view,  then-  seems  no  solid 
foundation  for  it  so  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned  ;  and 
it  calk  for  no  farther  consideration  here 

AMALEKITES.  an  ancient  nomadic  tribe,  who  arc 
found  at  various  Jsiints  in  Arabia  l'ctra-a,  ranging 
from  the  south  of  Palestine  to  the  neigldxmrhood  of 
Sinai.  The  notions  funned  of  them  in  Scripture  are 
somewhat  emUirrassiug  ;  but  arc  still,  when  carefully 
considered,  perfectly  compatible  with  the  i.lea  of  tli«  ir 
Ising  the  offspring  of  the  grandson  of  Esau — if  only  it  is 
supposed  (what  involves  no  improbability  i.  that  while 
they  belonged  to  the  common  stock  of  tin  EdoHUteS,  they 
formed  to  some  extent  a  tribe  by  themselves,  ami  con- 
sequently sometimes  acted  in  concert  with  the  other 
Bimniteis  and  sometimes  ap|iearod  as  occupying  an 
independent  |s>sition  and  territory  of  their  own.  liut 
in  the  se>eral  notices  given  of  them,  they  appear  in  close 
connection  with  the  Edoinite  territory;  and,  though 
found  in  different  quarters,  like  other  tribes  of  preda- 
tory habit*,  the  western  parts  of  .Mount  Seir  seem  to 
have  furnished  their  wore  regular  haunts. 

A  very  early  notice  occurs  of  them  in  <  '•>:  xiv.  7,  in 
connection  with  the  invasion  of  Chcdorlaomcr,  and  the 
kings  who  were  confederate  with  him,  which  has  been 
held  by  the  authorities  just  referred  to,  to  imply  their 
existence  as  a  people  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  It 
is  there  said  of  the  marauding  host,  that  "they  re- 
turned and  came  to  Enuiishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,  arid 
smote  all  the  country  of  the  Amalekites  and  also  the 
Amoritc*.  tliat  dwelt  in  Ha/ezon-tamar."  But  a 
marked  distinction  is  to  be  noted  here  lietween  the 
Awolekitea  and  the  other  trils-s  s|iecined ;  it  is  only 
the  country  of  the  Amalekiles  that  is  said  to  have 
been  smitten,  wliile  in  regard  to  the  Auiorites  and  the 
various  trils-s  mentioned  in  ver.  5,  i>,  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  southward  march  of  the  invaders,  it  is  the 
people  themselves  tliat  Were  smitten.  This  cannot  be 
regarded  as  accidental:  it  is  plainly  intended  to  fix 
attention  only  on  the  tract  of  country  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  tliat  occupied  by  the  Aiualckiles: 
anil  it  is  denominated  from  them  rather  than  from 


those  who  originally  |ios*«-s«ed  it.  merely  U-eause  it 
could  thereby,  in  the  time  of  the  Israelites,  1«  more 
readily  identified.  This  is  the  more  prolmhle  as.  in  re- 
s]>ect  to  the  place  mentioned  immediately  before,  the 
later  designation  is  given  as  well  as  the  earlier,  ami 
given  first:  Eninishput  {well  of  putijmtnt),  which  is 
Kadesh  its  proper  name  being  Kadesh,  but  Etimish 
|iat  came  also  to  Is-  given  to  it,  on  account  of  the 
judgment  afterwards  inflicted  there  u|sm  Moses  and 
Aaron.  Xu  m  i  l:!.  Nor  is  there  any  great  difficulty 
in  another  jkas-agc.  which  has  also  been  urged  as  indi- 
cating  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Amalekites  as  a 
jieople.  It  is  where  Balaam,  hsiking  upon  Amalek. 
tank  up  his  jiarahlc  concerning  them,  and  said,  "Aiua- 
lek, the  first  of  the  nations,  but  his  latter  end  shall  lie 
that  he  perish  for  ever."  Nn  x»ir.  «>.  The  question 
here  is,  in  what  sense  are  they  designated  the  first! 
-  absolutely,  or  relatively  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
speaker?  The  hitter  is  clearly  the  most  natural  suppo- 
sition, especially  when  the  concluding  part  of  the  an- 
nouncement is  taken  into  account,  that  they  are  destined 
to  (icrish  for  ever.  Why  ?  Because-,  like  Moab  and  the 
other  tribes  spoken  of  in  the  context,  they  took  up  tlie 
position  of  enemies  against  the  jss.ple  of  ( iod.  For  this 
their  latter  end  was  to  Ux  ome  one,  not  of  strength  and 
glory,  but  of  extinction;  ami  the  natural  inference 
therefore  is,  that  when  they  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  the  first,  it  is  not  priority  of  existence  as  a  people 
that  is  meant,  but  priority  in  that  enmity  which  formed 
their  most  marked  characteristic,  and  which  was  to 
prove  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  They  had  taken  the  lead 
in  opposition  to  God's  cause  and  people,  and,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  divine  Its  tulionis,  a  pre-eminence  was 
also  to  lie  ap|s>inted  them  in  judgment — utter  extinc- 
tion was  to  lie  their  lot.  This  is  the  view  that  best 
accords  with  the  connection,  and  with  the  whole  style 
of  Balaam's  prophecies ;  ami  it  is  tliat  which  ancient 
Jewish  atnl  Christian  interpreters  put  upon  it.  Thus 
the  paraphrase  of  Oukclos,  on  the  tHr*t  of  the  nations,  is 
"the  beginning  of  the  wars  of  Israel;'"  Jonathan,  and 
the  note  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  have.  "  tin-  first  of 
the  js-oples  who  waged  war  agaiust  the  house  of  Israel." 
Ami.  in  like  manner,  Jerome  explains.  *"  the  first  of 
the  nations  who  attacked  the  Israelites." 

However  Balaam  may  have  learned  the  facts  of 
Israel's  history,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  he  had  ob- 
tained a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them;  and  in 
this  deliverance  upon  Amalek  he  points  to  the  part 
which  Amalek  hail  taken  after  Israel  bail  escajs,-d  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  ami  wen-  marching  as  a  people 
to  occupy  the  place  that  had  been  destined  for  them. 
When  they  were  still  only  at  Itcphidim,  one  of  their 
earliest  encampments,  the  Amalekites  gathered  their 
form  together,  and  came  forth  to  attack  them,  K».  xrU. 
s,  wq  Tliat  tin.-  attack  was  made  in  a  very  bitter  spirit, 
and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  defeating  of  find's 
purposes  by  the  virtual  destruction  of  his  jsjculiar  people, 
is  evident  from  what  is  said  by  the  Lord  to  Moses,  after 
the  assailants  had  liccn  discomfited  by  Joshua,  "  Write 
this  for  a  memorial  in  a  lssik,  and  rehearse  it  in  the 
ears  of  Joshua;  for  1  will  utterly  put  out  the  remem- 
brance of  Amalek  under  heaven  ;"  and  also  from  what 
Moses  himself  said  in  ivs]icct  to  the  altar  he  raised  on 
the  occasion  "He  called  it  Jehovah -nisi  i.lehovah 
my  burner),  for  lie  said,  Because  the  hand— viz.,  of 
Amalek — w;ts  upon  the  lnuuer  of  the  I>ord  (so  it  should 
be  rendered),  tlie  Lull  will  have  war  with  Amalek  from 
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gWlftiOB  to  generation."  Acquainted,  from  his  rcla 
tionshipto  Kuan,  with  the  peculiar  promise*  made  U>  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  but  with  the  Esau- like  spirit  of  envy  in 

it-  rankest  fonn,  A  !.  sought,  at  wliat  nwmal  a 

favourable  juncture,  to  lav  his  hand,  an  it  wero.  on  the 
thronu  of  God,  ami  destroy  the  people  whom  God  had 
s|**cially  pledged  his  wr.nl  to  protect  ami  hies.*  yea, 
whom  he  hail  just  most  signally  hoiiouretl  by  the  mira- 
culous ]>ass,ige  through  tlie  Ketl  Sea,  ami  the  destruction 
of  the  host  of  I'haranh.  Therefore,  divine  retrihution 
in  its  severest  fonn  must  overtake  him;  Amalek,  as  a 
nation,  must  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Tlie  conduct  of  Amalek  on  the  occasion  roferrcd  to, 
and  tlie  puqioKc  of  Cud  ns|>ecting  it,  were  not  lost  sight 
of ;  both  were  again  ealleil  into  remembrance  in  one  of 
the  concluding  addresses  of  Mows  While  the  dying 
legislator  l*-queathe<l  a  legacy  of  kindness  for  the  Edoni- 
ites  gem  rally,  and  for  the  Egyptians,  notwithstanding 
all  the  wrong*  that  had  l«een  sulfered  at  their  hands 
(••Thou  shalt  not  ahhor  an  Edomite.  for  he  is  thy 
hrother;  thou  slialt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian,  lieeause 
thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  hind"),  Do,  xxlll  T,  he  said  re- 
specting Amalek,  "  HememU  r  what  Amalek  did  unto 
thee  by  the  way,  when  ye  wen;  come  forth  outof  Egypt ; 
how  he  met  thee  by  the  way.  and  smote  the  hindmost 
of  thee,  all  that  were  feeble  lichind  thee,  when  thou  wast 
faint  and  wean-;  and  he  feared  not  God.  Then-fort',  it 
shall  lie.  when  the  Lmi  thy  God  hath  given  thee  n-st 
from  all  tliine  enemi«-H  numd  about,  in  the  land  which 
the  Lonl  thy  <  okI  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  jhw- 
scw*  it,  that  thou  shalt  blot  out  the  nmcmbrance  of 
Amalek  from  under  heaven,"  Do,  m  ir-in.  The  peculiar 
guilt  ami  malice  of  the  Amalekites,  it  will  lie  observed, 
forms  the  ground  of  this  charge  for  their  extermination. 
In  their  treatment  of  Israel  they  liad  not  only  evinced  a 
spirit  of  hittenwt  spite,  and  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
make  a  cruel  and  unprovoked  attack,  but  had  also  east 
off  the  fear  of  Cod,  whom  they  had  sufficient  means  of 
knowing:  and  hence  -  though  only,  of  course,  OH  the  j 
stipjKwition  that  the  same  spirit  should  continue  to 
animate  them  as  a  jieople  -tlie  Lml  took  Israel  1-ouml 
to  make  them  monuments  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
Heaven.  Too  clear  evidences  were  given  of  the  cotiti- 
nuance  of  such  a  spirit ;  for  they  appear  to  have  con- 
tinually hung  on  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  ami  joined 
with  the  Canaanites  in  the  first  encounter  with  the 
Israelites  on  the  lionlers  of  Canaan,  Nh.xIt.43-U;  and 
after  the  people  were  settled  in  the  hind,  they  made 
incursions,  along  with  the  MidianiUw  and  the  children 
of  the  East,  destroying,  on  the  southern  portions  of  the 
land,  the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  leaving  it  liehiiid 
them  little  better  than  a  desert.  Jn  ri  3 •  rii.  12  At  that 
time  they  sustaineil  a  great  defeat  through  Gideon,  and 
for  a  considerable  jieriod  are  no  more  heanl  of.  But  that 
they  still  retained  their  former  enmity,  and  only  watched 
their  opportunity,  may  be  certainly  infenvd  from  what 
we  otherwise  know  of  them,  and  especially  from  the 
notice  given  in  connection  with  the  earlier  victories  of 
Saul,  in  which,  after  mentioning  wliat  he  did  against 
the  Philistines,  Moab,  Amnion,  Edoiu,  and  the  kino* 
of  Zolwh,  it  is  added,  "  And  he  gathered  an  host,  and 
smote  the  Amalekites,  and  delivered  Israel  out  of  the 
hands  of  them  that  spoiled  them."  1  Ba  «l>  ML  Then  came 
the  sjvecial  charge  of  Samuel  to  Saul  to  go  and  utterly 
destroy  Amalek,  1  Btv  it.  3,  grounded  formally  on  what 
Amalek  had  done  to  Israel  at  his  de|>arture  from  Egypt, 
but  on  that,  it  must  lie  remembered,  as  sanctioned  and 


endorsed  by  the  successive  generations  of  the  tribe,  who 
had  always  showed  themselves  ready  to  join  hands  with 
whatever  adversary  might  rise  up  against  Israel,  The 
hostility  of  such  a  ]ieople  was  evidently  of  a  kind  that 
could  not  he  concilia  ted  ;  it  could  lie  mastered  only  by 
the  people  themselves  being  destroyed  ;  and  such  now 
the  commission  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Saul. 


He  failed  to  execute  it  so  fully  as  he  should  have  done  ; 
yet  their  jsiwer  as  a  separate  |>eople  was  from  that  tune 
completely  broken :  and  the  predatory  incursions  they 
mule  ujsvn  the  south  of  .ludali  in  the  time  of  David, 
with  the  n  taliatiotis  he  practised  ujifln  them,  were  but 
as  the  smoking  tail  of  an  expiring  firebrand,  ihxiii. 
For  heneefortli  they  disappear  from  the  field  of  history, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  remnant  somewhere  on 
Mount  Seir.  who  an*  simply  mentioned  as  Ireing  put 
to  the  rout  in  Hezekiah*s  time  by  certain  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  and  finally  desjroiled  of  their  territory,  lCh. 
It  4J,«  So  that  the  Word  of  Cod  here  also  stood  fast; 
and  the  first  of  the  surrounding  tribes  who  impiously 
sought  to  measure  their  strength  with  the  cause  and 
j>cople  of  Cod  were  likewise  the  first  to  lose  their  na- 
tional existence. 

In  an  earlier  article.  An. to.  we  hail  occasion  to 
show  that  this  name  was  rather  indicative  of  the  royal 
dignity  of  the  chief  of  tlie  Amalekites,  than  the  designa- 
tion of  any  individual  possessor  of  the  throne.  It  was 
used  in  a  similar  manner  to  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  Ahimeleeh  among  the  Philistines;  ami  was 
itself  expn-nsive  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  character  which 
was  cultivated  alike  by  prince  and  |ieople.  [Students 
may  consult  particularly  HengsU-nlsrg's  Authenticity 
"/  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  '247,  English  translation: 
also  Kurtz,  liutort,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  Vol.  iii.  p.  1, 

8.  1-1 

AMA'NA  [covtirmation],  mentioned  as  a  mountain 
top  in  Canticles  iv.  ,\  apparently  one  of  the  Lebanon 
niuge.  and  supposed  by  some  also  to  lie  the  same  with 
tlie  river  Alalia,  2  Kl  t  12.  Possibly  the  mountain 
may  have  lieen  that  from  which  the  river  derived  both 
its  source  and  its  name.  Put  this  is  matter  merely  of 
conjecturo. 

AMARI'AH  [xpolen  of  hy  Jehovah),  the  name  of  a 
great  number  of  js-rsons,  none  of  whom,  however,  at- 
tained to  eminence.  1  *'h  vt;;»lt.M;  11IU  li>.*c. 

AM'ASA  \burd™],  1.  A  son  of  Ithra,  or  Jether,  by 
Abigail,  the  sister  of  Zcruiah,  and  consequently  cousin 
of  Joub,  but  apparently  an  Illegitimate  son,  as  it  is  not 
said  that  Abigail  was  the  wife  of  Ithra,  but  merely 
that  he  went  in  unto  her,  and  she  Isire  him  Aiuasa,  2Sa. 
*tU  IS.  In  the  passage  ju*t  referred  to  tlie  father  is 
called  Ithra  an  Israelite,  while  in  1  Ch.  ii.  17  he  is 
designated  Jether  the  Islunaelite.  Various  explanations 
have  lieen  given  of  tliis  discrepance  ;  and  among  later 
critics  the  tendency  seems  to  lie  to  n-gard  the  text  in 
Samuel  as  a  comiption  :  not  only  ls?cause  it  differs  from 
the  reading  in  I  Chronicles,  but  because,  on  the  sup- 
position of  tlie  father  having  been  an  Israelite,  there 
would  have  Ix-cn  110  occasion  for  mentioning  it.  He  was, 
in  that  case,  one  of  her  own  people  :  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  an  Ishrnaelitc,  this  was  so  peculiar  a  cir- 
cumstance that  it  naturally  called  for  remark.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  solution  may  l>e  the  correct  one ; 
yet  it  is  also  possible  that  the  name  of  Israelite  may 
iiave  K  en  applied  to  him  as  indicating  that  he  merely 
belonged  in  general  to  the  covenant  |ss>p|e,  not  to  the 
»ril>c  of  Judah  in  particular  :  and  his  lieing  also  called  an 
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Iskmaelitc  may  denote,  wliat  the  wunl  sometimes  indi- 
cates, Ju.  rill.  21,  that  ho  followed  the  custom*  ami  man- 
ner* of  the  lshruaelite*.  Though  In;  wa*  an  Israelite  by 
birth,  he  was  an  Arah  by  his  mode  of  \ife :  and  so,  his 
Israclitish  birth  might  on  this  account  also  require  to 
be  noted.  Anyhow,  it  is  clear  there  was  something 
irregular  ami  unhappy  in  Amasa'*  parentage  and  birth, 
Ami  one  can  easily  understand  how  tin-  may  have  led 
t<>  Home  estrangement  lictween  him  ami  his  mother's 
kindred,  and  how.  in  the  distractions  that  arose  in  the 
kingdom,  Amasa  should  have  been  found  to  cstsiuse  the 
opposite  side  from  that  w  hii  h  wan  headed  by  David  and 
the  son*  of  Zcruiah.  No  mention  in  uutdc  of  him  in 
the  earlier  struggli  -  and  conflicts  of  David**  life;  and, 
even  after  David  came  to  the  throne,  it  in  oidy  with  the 
outbreak  of  Absalom's  rebellion  that  he  rises  into  notice, 
and  then  ax  appointed  by  Alwalom  to  the  chief  command 
of  hit  army.  Absalom  would  not  have  thought  of  net- 
ting Am  i -a  so  high  in  office  urdess  he  had  been  already 
known  a*  a  man  of  sujicrior  energy  anil  valour;  nor  is 
it  likely  he  could  have  got  hini  to  accept  of  the  appoint 
ruent  unless  there  hail  l«vn  wine  secret  grudge  in  his 
Ixmoii)  --»  conviction  of  his  merits  having  liecn  over- 
looked, or  his  person  treated  with  disregard,  by  David 
and  those  alsmt  him.  To  David  himself  it  must  have 
been  an  affecting  thought,  that,  while  a  son  headed  the 
reUlhoii.  a  nephew  wax  placed  over  the  forces  by  which 
it  was  hoped  to  carry  the  project  into  effect,  and  lay  at 
once  the  life  and  the  empire  of  David  in  the  dust.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  some  conviction  of  wrong,  or  at 
Irast  <>f  ungenerous  behaviour  towards  Amasa,  may 
have  had  its  share  in  the  motives  that  prompted  David, 
■fid  the  army  of  the  rebels  had  been  overthrown,  to 
bold  out  proisisals  of  honour  and  advancement  ti> 
his  nephew.  He  then  at  last  recognized  Amasa  ,*is  his 
kinsman,  and  sent  to  him  the  gracious  message,  "Art 
thou  not  of  my  hone  and  of  my  flesh '  t'od  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  if  thou  lie  not  captain  of  the  host  before 
me  continually,  in  the  room  of  Joab,"  t  Ma.  m.  u.  Tbig, 
however,  was  a  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme;  for,  what- 
ever reasous  there  might  lie  to  dispose  the  king  to  su|icr- 
scdo  Joab  in  the  chief  command,  certainly  Amasa,  fresh 
fr> 'in  the  crime  of  an  active  participation  in  the  rebel- 
liou,  which  had  shaken  the  kingdom  of  David  to  its 
Very  foundation,  w  as  not  the  man  to  take  his  place.  Joab 
had  indeed  sinned  against  the  king's  command  regard- 
ing Alisalom,  and  had  sorely  lacerated  the  parent's 
heart  by  violently  tenniuating  the  guilty  career  of  the 
son.  It  was  when  still  smarting  under  this  severe 
wound  that  David  sent  such  projswals  of  advancement 
to  Amasa ;  so  that  a  sense  of  injury  sustained  at  the 
liaud  of  Joab,  as  well  as,  it  may  Is*,  a  consciousness  of 
former  injury  or  neglect  shown  to  Amasa,  tended  to 
prvduee  tliis  recoil  in  the  heart  of  the  king,  lint  Joab 
proved  again  too  strong  for  his  master;  he  saw  the  ad 
verse  turn  w  hich  affairs  w  i  re  beginning  to  take ;  and 
when  Sheba's  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Amasa.  who 
had  been  scut  to  <|Uell  it,  was  slower  in  his  movements 
than  was  expected.  Joab  seized  tin-  opiwirtunity,  wlien 
•uspiciotis  were  entertained  of  his  faithfulness  or  energy, 
vnd  Amasa  himself  was  off' his  guard,  to  thrust  a  dagger 
into  his  heart,  js,v  it  vni  On  Joab'*  |>art,  doubtless,  it 
was  a  most  unprincipled  and  cruel  act.  and  could  not 
but  call  forth  at  the  time  tile  mournful  lamentation  of 
David,  as  it  afterwards  received  at  the  bauds  of  Silomon 
its  meet  retribution.  Vet,  as  regards  Amasa  himself, 
when  we  think  of  the  countenance  he  had  given  to  the 


wicked  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  the  impious  attempt 
lie  had  maile  t<>  cast  to  tlie  ground  the  crown  set  by 
<iod  himself  on  the  head  of  David,  it  were  hard  to  suy, 
w  ithout  other  evidence  of  godly  sorrow  and  rv|icntanoe 
than  is  found  in  the  sacred  narrative,  that  Amasa  de- 
served a  letter  fate.  Thousands  of  livis  liad  Itecn 
sacrificed  through  that  treachery  and  revolt  which  he 
abetted  ;  and  unless  deep  contrition  had  penetrated  his 
soul,  condign  punishment,  rather  than  the  most  marked 
promotion,  was  the  kind  of  treatment  he  hail  reason  Ui 
exjiect.  .Still,  if  such  punishment  was  to  have  bam 
award.  .1.  it  should  have  been  administered  in  another 
manner,  and  inflicted  by  a  different  hand. 

2.  Amasa,  the  name  of  an  Kphraimite  chief,  who 
earnestly  urged  the  dismissal  of  the  prisoners  whom 
I'ekah,  king  of  Israel,  had  brought  captive  from  Judah, 
SOi  IMttLK 

AMASA  I,  probably  a  variation  of  the  name 
Amasa.  It  is  used  of  at  least  four  different  i>cr*ou*, 
but  of  whom  nothing  very  particular  is  known,  icu.  xiL 

IS;  *1  Si;  x»  U;i  Ck.XZll.ll 

AMAZI  AH  |.«((Y».;//««.</  of  !/„■  Lord],  1.  The  i 


of  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah  the  son  of  Joash.  He 
reigned  twenty-five  years,  from  alsmt  n.c.  .Sits  to  but*. 
His  n-ign  was  of  a  very  mixed  description,  both  as  to  the 
measures  pursued  under  it  and  the  results  with  which 
they  were  attended.  His  tirst  step  of  a  public  nature 
was  to  punish  those  who  had  conspired  and  murdered 
his  father  ;  and  in  this  part  of  his  procedure  he  is  com- 
mended  for  his  justice,  as  taking  vengeance  only  ti|sin 
the  guiltv^and  s]wring  their  children,  who  had  no  par- 
ticipation in  the  crime.  When  lie  found  himself  tinnly 
seated  upon  the  throne,  he  set  alsmt  reducing  the 
Edoiuites  to  oliedience;  for  during  the  miserable  admi- 
nistration of  Jehoram,  the  sou  of  Jehoshaphat,  these' 
liad  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  Judah,  and  hail  doubt- 
less often  been  renewing  their  predatory  incursion*  into 
the  Jewish  territory.  Si  feeble,  however,  had  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  become,  that  Anuunah  was  afraid  to  ven- 
ture on  this  undertaking  with  such  forces  as  be  could 
raise  among  his  own  people;  and  he  hired  with  an 
hundred  talents  of  silver  an  hundred  thousand  troop* 
from  the  king  of  Israel.  It  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  a  strictly  mercenary  army  employed  by  the 
covenant  jieople.  And  it  was  in  itself  a  false-  step;  for 
it  lu-ccssarily  brought  the  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a 
dangerous  alliance  with  the  corrupt  court  of  Israel,  and 
placed  the  otic  iii  a  kind  of  dependence  ujhiu  the  other. 
A  prophet,  therefore,  remonstrated  against  it,  fore- 
warn.sl  Amaziahof  the  certain  withdrawal  of  the  divine 
|  favour  if  lie  leaned  upon  such  auxiliaries,  aud  assured 
j  him  of  success  if  he  put  his  trust  iu  tod,  aud  went  for- 
ward with  the  resources  which  were  more  proj>crly  his 
own.  In  compliance  with  this  counsel,  he  dismissed 
the  Israclitish  troops,  who  were  greatly  offended  at  the 
treatment  they  met  with,  and  revenged  themselves  by 
spreading  havoc  and  desolation  through  various  citiee 
on  their  way  back.  Amaziah,  however,  succeeded  in 
his  expedition :  the  Kdomites  wen- defeated  iu  a  great 
l«attle  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  with  the  loss  altogether  of 
twenty  thousand  men ;  and  their  chief  city,  Sclah  (or 
IVtrai,  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Jewish  soldiers. 

Bui  while  on  the  held  of  battle  he  prevailed,  he  was 

himself  conquered  by  the  idolatry  of  Ivloni.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  lied  of  his  fathers  had  given  him  a  dis- 
tinguishing token  of  his  favour  and  efficient  help,  he  fell 
off  from  bis  allegiance,  and  did  iiervice  to  the  gods  of 
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hi*  prostrate  enemies.  It  was  n  display  of  weakness 
ami  inconstancy  which  it  in  difficult  to  account  for, 
i  >t  were  from  the  false  policy  —of  which  too  many 
i  liave  U»n  pvfii  in  later  times  — of  socking  to 
conciliate  the  conquered  to  his  way  by  paying  homage 
to  their  superstitions.  (>n  thin  second,  anil  still  worse 
defection  from  the  right  |>ath,  a  prophet  again  came  to 
him  with  the  word  of  ui  1  monition,  reproving  him  for  the 
palpable  folly  of  "seeking  after  gods,  which  could  not 
iWiver  their  own  |ici>ple  out  of  his  hand."  lint  Amaziah, 
elated  with  success,  ami  couli<lent  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
policy,  refused  now  to  listen  to  the  friendly  monitor 
who  spake  to  him-  even  threatened  him  with  chastise- 
uient  if  he  should  |x-r*ist  in  his  remonstrance*  ;  and  «  u 
left  to  know  in  hitter  experience  the  trutli  of  the  pro- 
verh,  that  "  He  who  hardeueth  hin  heart  shall  fall  into 
mischief."  Such,  the  dishonoured  prophet  assured  him, 
would  lie  the  case.  "  He  knew,"  he  said,  "that  God  had 
determined  to  destroy  him,  Ueause  he  luul  not  hearken**! 
to  the  counsel  given  him."  And  so  it  proved  ;  for,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  Amaziah  sent  a  challenge  to  .Toast), 
the  king  of  Israel,  the  ground  of  which  is  not  stated, 
though  it  probably  arose  out  of  the  cxasjx-ration  pro- 
duced by  Amaziah's  treatment  of  the  forces  he  had 
hired  from  .loash,  and  the  disonlers  that  followed. 
Joash.  however,  was  rather  disinclined  to  enter  into 
direct  conflict  with  .ludah,  and,  by  a  |iarable,  endea- 
voured  to  dissuade  Amaziah  from  his  purpose  :  but  in 
vain.  The  king  of  .ludah  was  bent  on  measuring  his 
strength  with  the  king  of  Israel ;  and.  doing  so  without 
any  just  cause,  and  in  defiance  of  the  counsel  «f  Heaven, 
he  was  smitten  before  his  adversary,  and  was  carried 
by  Joash  in  triumph  into  his  own  city,  Jerusalem. 
Amaziah  had  his  life  iqiared ;  for  Joash  was  satisfied 
with  having  thoroughly  humbled  him.  and  returned 
from  Jerusalem  with  much  treasure  and  a  number  of 
hostages.  But  the  kingdom  never  recovered,  in  Ama- 
ziah's  time,  the  blow  thus  inflicted  upon  it;  and  he 
himself  at  last  fell,  like  his  father,  a  victim  to  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  his  life.  He  ap|x  ars  to  have 
got  notice  of  it  in  time  to  flee  to  Ij»chish  ;  but  the  con- 
spirators followed  him  thither,  and  despatched  him.  He 
was  buried  in  Jerusalem  :  s Kl.  itv. ,  icta.  xxl». 

2.  Amaziah,  a  priest  in  the  house  of  the  gulden  calf 
at  Bethel,  in  the  time  of  J ends  sun  11.  The  only  thing 
besides  recorded  of  him  is  the  offence  betook  at  the  re- 
pnxifs  and  predictions  of  the  prophet  Amos,  whom  he 
would  fain  have  silenced,  or  remanded  to  his  native 
country,  as  one  spreading  disaffection  against  the 
king's  government.  The  interference  of  Amaziah  only 
drew  from  the  prophet  a  fresh  rebuke,  and  a  solemn 
denunciation  of  coming  judgment  ujxw  him,  and 
upon  the  whole  |ieoplc  of  Israel,  Am  rlt  n»  17. 

AMBASSADOR,  a  |xrson  fonnally  deputed  by  a 
king  or  state  to  carry  some  mcssa^r  of  inqx.rtance,  or 
transact  some  official  business  in  the  name  of  the  party- 
he  represents.  From  the  comparatively  isolate*!  jx>si 
tion  of  ancient  Israel,  and  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  the  surrounding  countries,  the  employment  of 
amlKUvsadors  could  not  lie  a  stated  or  even  very  fre- 
quent practice;  but  circumstances  did  occasionally 
arise  which  led  to  its  adoption,  as  when  David  sent 
ambassadors  to  Hanun,  king  of  the  Aiuorites,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  and 
Hiram  for  a  like  purjxwe  sent  them  to  Solomon,  x  2; 
lKl  v  l  Sometimes  they  were-  sent  l*>th  from  and 
to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judali,  on  mor 


able  erraiuls — for  conducting  nopitiations  that  should 
not  have  l*.-cu  entered  into;  but,  for  whatever  purpose 
sent,  it  always  was  the  part  of  an  ambassador  to  per- 
sonate the  authority  he  represented,  and  the  reception 
given  or  withheld  from  him  was  necessarily  regarded 
as  virtually  given  or  withheld  in  respect  to  the  party 
whose  representative  he  was. 

The  word  occurs  but  once  in  New  Testament  scrip- 
ture, K'o.».*,  and  is  there  employed  by  the  apostle 
I'aul  to  designate  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  office 
exercised  by  him  ami  all  |m>|>crlv  qualified  preachers 
of  the  gospel.  They  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  in 
his  Ntead  and  on  God's  lie  halt",  beseeching  all  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.  It  present*  a  striking  view  of  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  an  evangelical  ministry,  and 
should  have  its  effect  in  imparting  gravity,  seriousness, 
and  fidelity  to  those  who  exercise  it,  as  well  as  awaken- 
ing earnest  consideration  and  ready  acquiescence  from 
those  among  whom  it  is  exercised. 

AMBER.    N.r  Chasmiu 

AMEN,  a  Hebrew  word,  transferred  first  to  the 
(irevk,  then  to  the  I  .a tin.  whence  it  has  panned  into 
most  modern  languages.  Commonly  it  is  regarded  as 
primarily  an  adjective,  signifying  ,Hrm,  faithful,  turf, 
as  when  used  by  the  glorified  Redeemer  in  Re.  iii.  14, 
wh«Te  he  styles  himself  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and 
true  witness."  But  even  here  it  may  lie  quite  fitly 
taken  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  wi/y ;  as  also  in 
Is,  Ixv.  lti,  where  it  is  employed  as  an  epithet,  the 
God  of  the  verity.  The  verily,  He  who  is  almolutcly 
and  emphatically  such,  as  Hengstcnberg  has  justly  re- 
marked, "is  He  who  iu  all  he  says,  whether  in  dis- 
closing the  depths  of  the  heart,  or  in  giving  forth 
threatening))  and  promises,  can  always  add  with  the 
fullest  right  the  vtriiy ;  while,  in  regard  to  e  ven  thing 
that  a  short-sighted  man  may  speak,  there  constantly 
goes  along  with  it  a  mark  of  interrogation,  and  the 
more  so,  indeed,  the  more  confidently  he  speaks." 
Hence,  it  is  very  frequently  used  by  our  I»ord,  espe- 
cially in  connection  will)  those  utterances  which  refer- 
red to  the  deeper  things  of  God,  or  the  things  w  hich 
were  apt  to  awaken  the  incredulity,  if  not  the  opjxwi- 
tion,  of  flesh  and  blood.  On  this  account,  also,  it  oc- 
curs mi>st  frequently,  ami  often  in  a  reduplicated  form 
in  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  records  more  of  such  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  than  any  of  the  others,  in  its 
more  common  ami  popular  use,  its  object  is  to  express 
an  assured  lx-lief  of  something  that  has  In  i  n  spoken, 
whether  by  one's  self  or  by  another,  or  the  earnest 
desire  and  ex|xctation  of  something  that  has  him 
announced  ;  then-fore  Importing,  to  it  i»,  or  to  be  it. 
It  is  hence  fitly  used  at  the  close  of  a  prayer,  or  by  way 
of  raspansa  to  the  prayers  presented  by  others ;  in  which 
there  is  no  difference  among  Christians,  exccjit  in  re- 
gard to  the  extent  to  which  the  responsive  A  men — 
whether  with  suppressed  or  distinctly  uttered  ^-quies- 
cence—should  lie  admitted  in  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary—a difference,  at  most,  but  of  form. 

AMETHYST,  the  Greek  term  i' AiU0v<mn),  for 

the  Heb.  tk^TH,  and  thence  derived  into  the  English. 
t  t  :  - 

and  other  modern  lang)iag<"*.  'I*he  stone  so  designated 
was  one  of  those  which  entered  into  the  high-priest's 
breastplate- the  ninth  in  number;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  some  imagined  property  in 
regard  to  dreams  (the  Heb.  root  signifying  to  dream), 
as  the  Greek  did  in  regard  to  drunkenness.  The 
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the  lierli  of  the  same 


net  as  a  sort  of  charui  against  intoxication. 


so  railed,  lik 

ceived  t< 

and  wine-bihher*  are  reported  to  have  usually  »nni  it 
altout  their  necks.  Of  course,  it  was  from  no  such 
ideas  tliat  the  stone  in  question  wan  admitted  into  the 
sacred  breastplate;  but  merely  from  iU  having  a  re- 
cognized place  among  the  precious  gcuis. 

The  amethyst  in  a  transparent  gem.  exhibiting  a 
sort  of  purple  appearance,  composed  partly  of  a  strung 
blue  and  of  a  deep  red,  but  these  variously  pro|*.tr- 
tion.d,  and  the  purple  accordingly  presenting  different 
tinges  from  the  violet  to  the  rose  colour.  The  oriental 
amethyst  is  by  much  the  banket  and  most  valuable 
B|>ecieH  of  this  gem  ;  it  is  even  the  hardest  substance 
known,  next  to  the  diamond.  The  ground  of  its  com- 
position is  alumina,  intermingled  with  small  propor- 
tions of  iron  and  silica,  whence  it  is  closely  related  to 
the  sapphire.  The  European  or  western  amethyst  is 
not  much  harder  than  crystal,  and  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
rock  crystal,  or  variety  of  quartz.  Tims  species  is  to 
l>e  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  most  countries 
of  Kun>|H>,  and  is  tliat  which,  l*>th  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  has  b  en  most  frequently  employed  for 
articles  of  jewellery.  To  which  kind  that  in  the  breast 
plate  of  the  high  priest  belonged,  we  have  DO  means  of 


AM  MIX  ADAH  \p-o},>.  of  liberality,  bounttoiu], 
occurs — to  s-i_v  nothing  of  its  occasional  apjsarancc 
in  some  genealogical  tables,  1  ch  tl.  23;  jr.  iu — as  the 
n  inx  t  one  "I  th<  am  i  stors  i  f  i  >a\  i,  tin  father  of 
Elishelta,  who  becalm-  the  wife  of  Aaron;  and  in  ('a. 
vi.  12  the  chariots  of  Amminadab  an-  spoken  of  ap- 
parcntly  an  an  image  of  fervent  action  and  lightning 
It  is  probable  there  was  some  person  of  that 
rho  gave  occasion  to  the  proverbial  use  of  the 
but  no  trace  is  found  of  him  in  history. 
AM  MON  [originally  Hex  Ammi,  Go  xix. ».  ton  of 
my  rdativf.  then  for  the  descendants  Henk  Ahviox, 
CHILDHF.X  <»F  AMUUX,  or  AMMONITE!*],  the  descendants 

•  f  the  ions  of  Lot.  Go  ilx   ■  -.     Tiie  r  original 

territory,  afUT  they  beCMM  a  people,  lay  toward  the 
east  of  Palestine,  Iteyond  the  river  Jahhok,  having  the 
possessions  of  lieulx-n  and  Gad  uj>on  the  west,  and 
tin*.-  of  Moab  on  the  south,  bounded  by  the  river 
Anon.  It  wouhl  apjsar,  however,  that  they  wen,'  not 
the  original  occupants  of  the  region,  but  wrested  it 
from  the  Zamzummim,  a  race  of  giants,  lit  n,  at, 
and  then-after  settled  down  in  it,  and  grew  into  a  con- 
siderable people.  The  Israelites  approached  the  Imrder 
of  their  territory,  when  on  their  way  to  the  possession 
of  Canaan,  but  did  not  actually  interfere  with  any 
part  of  it— at  least  with  no  part  that  at  the  time  was 
held  by  them  ;  though  a  portion  of  what  was  taken 
from  tho  Amoritcs-  that,  namely,  lying  U-tween  the 
rivers  Anion  and  Jahltok — was  afterwards  claimed  as 
by  right  theirs.  J.i  xi  12.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  efforts  that  were 
made  by  the  trils-s  on  the  farther  side  of  .Ionian  to 
oppose  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  and  crush  their 
Ik>j*-s  of  entering  the  land  of  Canaan,  lor.  in  the 
prohibition  laid  down  by  Moses  as  to  receiving  the 
Ammonites  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
stated  as  the  ground  of  the  prohibition,  that  '  they  had 
not  met  them  with  bread  and  water  by  the  way,  when 
the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt"  not  only  so.  but  "had 
hired."  that  is,  had  gone  along  with  Moab  and  Midian 
in  hiring  "against  lliem  Halaam,  the  son  of  Ueor, 
Vol.  I. 


to  curse  them."  On  this  account  they  were  not  to  lie 
revived  into  the  congregation  till  the  tenth  generation; 
j  iHt  xxlu  3,  which  is  further  explained  by  saying  in  ver.  6. 
]  "Thouslialt  not  seek  tbeir  peace  nor  their  prosperity 
i  all  thy  days  for  ever"— a  |«rpctual  interdict.  And  so 
,  the  matter  was  understock  in  .Nehcmiah's  time;  for  it 
I  is  there  recorded  that  on  a  certain  day  "they  read  in  the 
book  of  Moses  in  the  audience  of  the  people;  and 
therein  it  was  found  written  tliat  the  Ammonite  and 
the  Moahitc  should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  for  ever."  Xe  xlil  l.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
however,  if  this  exclusion  was  intended  to  Ikit  the  way 
against  their  participating  in  any  measure  in  the 
blessing  of  Israel.  The  ancient  Jewish  writers  cer- 
tainly did  not  so  understand  it;  they  considered  the 
prohibition  only  as  referring  to  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, not  to  the  privilege  of  entering  into  the  bond 
and  blessing  of  the  covenant ;  and  justified  their  view 
lmth  by  the  case  of  Ruth,  and  by  the  general  principles 
of  the  theocracy.  They  said,  as  quoted  by  Ainsworth 
on  De.  xxiii.  3,  "All  heathens  whosoever,  when  they 
become  proselytes,  and  have  taken  upon  tin  in  all  the 
commandments  wliich  are  in  the  law ;  likewise  bond- 
servants  when  they  are  made  free,  lo !  they  are  as 
Israelites  in  all  respects,  No.It.  IS,  and  it  is  lawful  for 
them  Ut  come  into  the  congregation  of  the  I^.rd  imme- 
diately. And  the  proselyte  or  freed  man  may  many 
a  daughter  of  Israel ;  and  the  Israelite-  may  marry  her 
that  is  a  proselyte  or  made  free;  except  of  four  people 
only,  which  are  Amnion.  Moab,  Kdom,  and  Egypt; 
for  these  people,  when  any  of  them  becometh  a  prose- 
lyte. h>  i .  an  Israi  lite  in  all  n  sjw  cts,  sav.  in  tin  i  ise 
of  entering  into  tlie  congregation  of  the  Ltrd.  The 
Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  are  forbidden  for  ever — 
the  males,  but  not  the  females.  We  have  it  as  a  tra- 
'  dition  from  Mount  Sinai,  that  the  Anunonite  is  the 
male,  and  the  Moabite  is  the  male,  that  is  forbidden 
for  ever  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Israel,  though  it  be  his 
son's  son,  to  the  world's  end.  Hut  an  Ammonites* 
and  a  Moabitess  are  lawful  immediately,  as  the  other 
people."  According  to  this  view,  which  set  nw  to  be 
grounded  in  reason,  and  supported  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, what  is  meant  by  entering  into  the  congregation 
of  the  LonL,  is  complete  identification  as  a  people, 
admission  to  a  place  and  standing  as  members  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel:  this  is  what  was  to  be  re- 
fused to  the  Ammonites  and  Moahitcs,  so  long  as  tho 
peculiar  constitution  of  Israel  stood,  but  without  pre- 
judice to  the  reception  of  believing  individuals  to  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  covenant. 

In  reality,  however,  the  Ammonites,  as  a  people,  were 
as  little  disjswed  to  ask.  as  the  Israelites  to  give,  a  com- 
mon participation  in  national  honours  and  advantages. 
The  unbrotherly  and  hostile  spirit  which  they  evinced 
at  the  outset  was  transmitted  as  a  heritage  to  future 
generations,  and  exploded  in  many  fierce  encounters. 
Shortly  after  Uie  children  of  Israel  had  entered  on  their 
new  possessions,  they  were  assailed,  and  kept  for  a 
time  in  a  sort  of  bondage,  by  the  Ammonites,  in  con- 
junction with  the  people  of  Moab  aud  Amah  k,  Ju  111.  13 
The  oppression  proved  but  temporary,  as  the  enemies 
were  again  driven  back  with  gnat  slaughter.  But  at  a 
subsequent  period,  probably  about  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  aud  as  a  chastisement  to  Israel  for  tlieir  spiritual 
defections,  the  Ammonites  again  rose  to  the  ascendant, 
at  least  in  resjwet  to  the  Israelites  beyond  Uie  Jordan. 
I  and  pressed  heavily  upon  them.  It  was  on  Uiis  < 
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th.it  the  Israelites,  in  the  depth  of  their  distress,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Jephthah,  whow  sinister  hirth  and  some- 
what lawless  character  would,  hut  for  the  emergency 
<>f  the  time,  have  disposal  them  to  shun  any  intimate 
connection  with  him.  When  he  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Israclitish  host,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  demanding'  to  know  the  grounds* 
of  his  quarrel  with  the  covenant  jwople  ;  which  was  an- 
swered  by  calling  to  remembrance  an  alleged  wrong 
that  was  sustained  hy  Amnion  at  the  hands  of  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt—  the 
seizure,  already  referred  to,  of  a  portion  of  their  terri- 
t<iry.  This  charge  wan  repelled  by  Jephthah,  in  a  de- 
tailed recital  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  Israel's 
progress  towanl  Canaan,  and  of  the  exact  jiosition  of  the 
Ammonites  at  the  time  as  to  the  portion  of  territory  in 
question.  The  matter,  therefore,  came  to  a  conflict,  in 
which  the  Ammonites  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  Ju.  xi 
Hut  in  process  of  time  the  old  spirit  again  revived.  In 
the  age  of  Saul  the  Ammonites  appear  among  the  ene- 
mies over  whom  he  gaineil  decisive  victories,  is,x  xi  11 ; 
and  though  David  endeavoured  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  them,  he  so  completely  failed  in  his  de- 
sign, tliat  it  was  from  them  he  received  some  of  his 
greatest  provocations  and  deadliest  assaults,  isxx.;  IV 
Ixxiill  7,  and  from  him.  in  return,  that  they  met  with 
their  most  dreadful  eastigation  and  humiliating  reverse, 
2S»  xi!  SO-Jl.  Still,  they  were  not  wholly  subdued.  Even 
in  the  next  reign  they  had  so  far  regained  their  posi- 
tion tliat  .Solomon  obtained  some  of  his  many  wives 
from  them  ;  and  receiving  these— not  like  Kuth.  humble 
con  verts  to  the  truth  of  God.  hut  with  all  their  idolatry 
cleaving  to  them  -he  reared  for  them,  in  defiance  of  all 
reason  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  theocracy,  "a  temple 
to  Moleeh,  the  aliomination  of  the  children  of  Amnion,'' 
i  Kl  xi  7  Intheeyeof  Heaven  this  was  the  saddest  victory 
ever  gained  by  the  Ammonites  over  the  children  of 
Israel,  audit  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  the  inflictions 
of  its  righteous  displeasure.  The  rending  of  the  king- 
dom soon  followed,  and  the  permanent  depression  of  the 
house  of  David.  During  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Ammonites  from  time  to  time  renewed 
tlieir  hostility  ;  thougli,  from  their  diminished  strength, 
they  rather  aided  the  attempts  of  others  than  made  any 
vigorous  assaults  of  their  own,  2("h  xx  ;  Jo  xlix  1;  Am.  1. 13; 
f.io  xxt  s-0;  and,  at  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
they  showed  their  spite  by  endeavouring,  though  in 
vain,  to  arrest  the  building  of  the  temple.  Sune  of  the 
exiled  Jews  had  found  refugeamong  them  dnringthe  dis- 
persion, and,  it  would  seem,  had  intermarried  with  thera  ; 
so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heathen  leaven, 
which  it  cost  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  such  difficulty  to  get 
purged  out,  was  derived  from  this  quarter,  far  x  ;  No  xlll. 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  vari- 
ous battles  were  fought  with  them,  in  which  success 
was  chiefly  on  the  Jewish  side ;  but  amid  the  changes 
that  ensued,  first  undtr  tin'  Crecian,  then  under  the 
Roman  supremacy,  the  Ammonites,  in  common  with 
the  smaller  tribei  in  their  neighbourhood,  lost  their 
independent  position,  and  gradually  became  amalgam- 
ated with  the  general  Arab  imputation.  In  Origen's 
time  their  country  was  comprised  under  the  common 
title  of  Arabia. 

AMTfON  [faithful],  David's  eldest  son.  by  Ahinoani 
the  Jezreelitess.  He  was  Imni  at  Hebron.  Nothing 
is  recorded  of  him  except  his  atrocious  conduct  towanl 
his  lialf-sister  Tamar,  which  cost  him  his  life.  Ife  tut 
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14,  29  The  circumstances  connected  with  it  and  liis  own 
unhappy  end,  are  noticed  under  Absalom. 

A'MON  [work-man,  architect],  was  Ixirnc  as  a  name 
by  various  punwnn,  ton  of  whom  are  little  more  than 
mentioned,  l  Kl  ixlt  M ;  s Ch.  xrlil  as ;  N>.  ni.  w,  and  a  third 
is  only  mentioned  to  his  discredit.  This  was  the  son  of 
Manasseli,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Judah. 
His  reign  commenced  about  B.C.  f>44,  and  ended  miser- 
ably in  the  course  of  two  years.  In  his  personal  conduct 
and  public  administration  he  followed  the  w  orse,  not  the 
later  and  Irtter  part  of  hi*  father's  procedure,  restoring 
idolatry  in  its  most  obnoxious  form,  and  with  its  wonted 
aUiminations.  His  servants  conspired  against  him,  on 
wliat  grounds  is  not  stated,  and  killed  him  in  the  palace ; 
but  the  people  of  the  land,  not  participating  in  their  views, 
conspired  in  turn  and  slew  the  murderers,  I  Ki  xxi  i»-2S 
A'MON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities. 
The  references  to  it  in  Scripture  are  soniewliat 
olwcunsl  to  the  English  reader  by  the  word,  through 
an  old  misapprehension,  being  unfortunately  trans- 
lated, instead  of  being  taken  as  a  pro]>er  name.  Thus, 
in  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  "Behold,  1  will  punish  the  multitude 
of  No" — should  lie,  "  Behold,  I  will  punish  Amon 
of  No"—  the  god  that  was  jtoculiarly  worshipped 
there ;  after  which  naturally  follows  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt  generally,  as  alike  doomed  to  severe  chastise- 
ment.  So,  again,  in  Nalium  iii.  S,  "Art  thou  better 
than  populous  No'"  is  pro|>crlv,  "Art  thou  l>etterthan 
No- Anion  !" — the  city  which  was  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Amon,  Eic  xxx  is.  No  is  the  same  as  Thelies.  where, 
it  is  well  known,  the  deity  whom  the  Creeks  compared 
or  identified  with  their  Jupiter  was  worshipped  with 
much  devotion.  They  called  liim  Ammon  orJupiter- 
Ammon;  but  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  name  is 
written  Amn  or  .4mn-AV  (Anion  the  Sunt,  and  was 
sup|s>sed  by  the  Creeks  and  Romans  to  be  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  human  form  with  a  rain's  head. 
But  this,  though  still  often  repeated,  has  l*vn  proved 
by  the  more  accurate  investigations  of  modem  times  to 
lie  a  mistake.  It  was  the  god  Niph,  sometimes  written 
Knrph,  and  by  the  Creeks  ChvoubU,  who  was  so  repre- 
sented, and  the  proper  seat  of  whoso  worship  was  not 
Thel>es,  but  Meri'te,  and  who  also  had  a  famous  oracle 
in  the  Lybian  desert.  The  Anion  of  Thebes,  "king  of 
gods,"  as  he  was  called,  always  hail  the  form  simply  of 
a  man  assigned  him,  and  in  one  of  the  characters  under 
which  he  was  worshiped  appears  to  have  been  virtually 
identified  with  the  sun.  in  another  with  the  Egyptian 
Pan  ("Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customt  «/  the  t'rtyp- 
tiatu,  ch.  xiii.)  Being  represented  as  the  king  of  gods, 
and  holding  a  supreme  place  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 
we  can  easily  understand  why  he  should  have  been 
specially  mentioned  in  Scripture  when  the  gods  of 
Egypt  are  singled  out  for  vengeance.  The  worship  paid 
him,  like  tliat  of  the  worship  generally  which  was  cele- 
brated in  Egypt,  partook  of  much  that  was  impure,  as 
well  as  frivolous  and  l 


AM'ORITE  [more  properly  Emorite  (Sept.  'A/uyS- 
peuod,  proliably  meaning  mountainttr],  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and,  indeed,  by  much  the  largest  anil  most 
jMiwerful  of  the  original  trilies  that  inhabited  the  land 
of  Canaan  More  the  Itraelitish  conquest.  The  terri- 
tory tliey  occupied  lav  toward  the  south,  and  so  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham  they  were  met  with  about 
Hebron  and  HaMMO -tamar.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  they  are  represented  as  having  five  kings, 
eats  were  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Jar- 
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tnuth,  Lachish,  and  Kglou,  J..«  »  ;  and  they  hail  also 
possessed  themselves  of  considerable  territory  ou  the 
otlier  side  of  tlie  Jordan,  where  Sihon  and  Og  latterly 
reigned,  N'u.  tiLst-Si  I'artly  from  Is-ing  im>  numerous 
aud  powerful  a  tribe,  and  |>artly  also  from  their  oceu 
pyiiiir  that  portion  of  the  Cauuauitish  territory  with 
which  the  covenant  people  cauie  into  earliest  and  closest 
oonUct,  tile  Amorites  are  sometimes  *]siken  of  as  if 
they  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  hunt,  u«  it  to  . 
ilrtu.  Sf;  lie.  L  ju  And  tlieir  strength  and  valour,  as  well 
a*  numerical  greatness,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Amos;  "  1  destroyed  the  Auiorite  before  them, 
whose  height  was  like  the  height  of  the  cedars,  and  he 
was  strong  as  the  oaks,"ib.  ILv. 

The  Amorites  were  tlie  descendants  of  Euior,  the 
fourth  son  of  Canaan,  and  seem  early  to  have  attained  to 
•  bad  pre-eminence  among  the  Cauaaiiite  progeny,  for 
the  corrupt  and  dissolute  manners  which  distinguished! 
the  race.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  their  iniquity  was  em- 
phatically uotioeil,  though  it  had  not  become  full,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  w  ho  inhabited  the  fertile  plain  where 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  sUmhI ;  and  th<«e.  for  a  warning 
to  the  rest,  were  made  monuments  of  divine  judgment. 
What  effect  tlie  warning  might  have  lutd  at  the  time, 
or  how  far  its  voice  may  liave  reached,  we  have  no  ]>ar- 
ticular  means  of  ascertaining,  as  the  chosen  »vii  wen- 
soon  afterwards  entirely  removed  from  the  region,  liut 
at  the  period  when  they  returned,  under  the  divine  guid 
amv,  to  get  possesion  of  the  laud.  »e  are  distinctly  in- 
formed that  tlie  ranki^t  corruptions  had  again  Ukeii  root 
amongst  the  Amorites.  as  well  ;is  the  other  inhabitant*, 
and  tliat  tlie  time  of  retribution  hud  come.  That  portion 
of  them,  however,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  laud  proj>crly  destined  for 
the  children  of  Israel,  were  not  necessarily  included  in 
the  doom  which  was  pronounce*!  upon  the  occupants  of 
Canaan,  and  might  have  l«ceii  spared,  if  they  had  lis- 
tened  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  discretion.  Moses, 
on  approaching  their  territory,  sent  a  message  to  Sihon, 
king  of  JleshiH.il.  simply  requesting  jsnnission  to  |«iss 
unmolested  tlirough  his  Isirvlers.  liut  this  was  sternly 
refused,  and  all  the  forces  of  Sihon  were  presently 

gathered  together  tocutotl  tlie  host  of  Israel.  It  ended, 
however,  in  the  destruction  of  Sihon  and  his  |icople,  an 
a  similar  conflict  shortly  afterwards  also  terminated  with 
Og,  king  of  Llashan.  the  other  chief  of  that  section  of  the 
Amorites  ;  and  the  tract  of  country,  thus  cleared  of  its 
former  occupants,  was  divided  among  the  tribes  of  ltcu- 
l^rii,  Mauasseh,  and  <iatl,  as  U  ing  peculiarly  suited  for 
the  tkasturage  of  cattle,  in  whicli  they  were  richer  than 
the  other  tril*es,  Nilxxiii.  Tlua  was  done  at  their  own 
request,  and  in  connection  with  many  protestation!  on 
their  part,  and  solemn  vows  exacted  from  them,  tliat 
they  Would  remain  faithful  to  covenant  engagements, 
ind  consider  themselves  one  with  their  brethren  in 
worship  and  |s>htv,  notwithstanding  the  natural  boun- 
dary line  of  tlie  .Ionian  lying  between  them,  Ju»  mi 
But  in  tlie  result  it  turned  out  rather  unfavourable  to 
the  higher  interests  of  the  portion  of  tlie  people  located 
then'.  Their  greater  distance  from  tlie  sanctuary — their 
more  isolated  position  in  reaped  to  their  brethren,  and 
greater  ex)»jsun-  U»  heathen  ami  warlike  neighbours  on 
the  east  and  south,  tended  to  keep  tliem  morally  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  tribe* — excepting  I >an,  upon  the 
extreme  north— and  subjected  them  also  to  more  fre- 
quent hostile  incursions. 

The  Amoritea  within  the  bounds  of  Canaan  proper, 


beaded  by  their  live  kings  and  stilsmlinate  chief*,  mode 
a  steut  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Israelites;  but 
without  avail :  their  time  had  at  length  come,  and  no 
power  or  resources  at  their  command  could  save  them. 
They  were  not,  indeed,  utterly  exterminated  ;  but  they 
henceforth  existed  only  in  fragments  or  detached  por- 
tions, and  wen?  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country,  Jul  i.  *4-  *.  Occasional  skirmishes, 
it  would  seem,  still  took  place  between  them  and  their 
conquerors .  for  it  is  noted  in  Samuel's  time,  as  a  Uiing 
distinctive  of  the  period,  that  there  was  then  |>eace  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Amorites,  I8*,»tl  14.  This  was  not 
equally  characteristic  of  the  age  that  followed  ;  for  the 
Uilwwuites,  who  were  of  the  stock  of  the  Amorites, 
were  so  severely  and  unjustly  dealt  with  by  Saul  that 
a  divine  judgment  was  afterwards  sent  to  avenge 
it, xxl;  and  David  made  war  upon  the  Jebusites, 
another  section  of  the  old  Amorite  race,  and  wrested  the 
stronghold  of  Zion  out  of  their  hand,  2So.»  c-».  It  was 
from  one  of  these  Araunah.  the  Jebusite  that  David 
afterwards  obtained  the  site  for  the  future  temple  {*te 
AhacnahI.  Tlie  last  notice  tlmt  occurs  of  tliem  is  one 
given  in  connection  with  the  roign  of  Solomon,  to  the 
effect  tliat  he  imposed  a  tribute  upon  them,  along 
with  the  n  mnauts  of  the  other  native  trilss  still  exist- 
ing in  tlie  laud,  l  Kl.  ix.  M  They  must  by  that  time  liave 
become  comparatively  few  in  uumlier,  and  thenceforth 
ceased  to  lie  n  ganled,  or  at  least  taken  notice  of,  as  a 
sc|»arate  people. 

A  MOS  Iccy,  hurtle,,),  the  Prophet  of  Tckoa.  a 

town  of  Judah,  formed  one  of  that  remarkable  group 
of  prophets  who  appeared  during,  and  shortly  after 
the  reign  of  Uzziah  [Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah].  Of  his 
l"crw!iid  condition  and  history,  our  information,  though 
it  embraces  only  a  few  leading  facts,  is  larger  than 
in  the  case  of  sonic  other  of  the  prophet*.  Foe  these 
ancient  men  of  Cod  were  truly  worthy  of  the  name. 
With  thi  in  <om|  was  all  in  all;  and  everything  per 
sonal  to  themselves  was  kept  in  the  buck-gniund, 
except  ill  so  far  as  it  might  help  to  illustrate  the 
uicssAL'i  w  ith  which  they  wen:  intrusted. 

I.  Character  of  tht  timts  :  national  tint  and  dan- 
yer*.— Amos  ap|s.-areil  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  history 
of  Israel.  The  virgin  daughter  of  Israel  bad  fallen. 
With  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  the  nation  hud  [Hissed  away.  Indeed,  before  Solo- 
mon  died  the  seeds  of  national  dissolution  had  been 
scatten«l  abroad  ;  and  they  luul  ever  since  been  rising 
and  ripening  into  an  abundant  harvest  of  evils.  The 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Judah,  viewed  only  in 
its  politic*]  MBpect,  was  in  itself  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
pre-eminence  w hich  David  had  won  for  Israel  over  all 
the  surrounding  nations.  Hi*  kingdom,  divided  against 
itself,  was  no  longer  formidable ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  succession  of  revolts,  on  tlie  part  of  the  tribal 
be  had  sulslued,  reduced  it  again  within  its  ancient 
narrow  Isiundarics.  Hut  tliis  was  not  all.  The  w  pa 
ration  of  tlie  ten  trilics  was  followed  by  n-sults  still 
more  fatal.  In  order  to  maintain  their  political  inde- 
pendence of  Judah  and  of  the  house  of  David,  it  was 
necessary  te  break  up  the  religious  unity  which  was 
represented  and  maintained  by  tlie  one  temple,  and  the 
gn  at  annual  gatherings  of  all  the  males  of  Israel 
within  its  walls.  Hy  withdrawing  tlie  ten  tribes  from 
the  place  in  which  Jehovah  had  sjiecially  chosen  to 
set  Iiis  name,  and  erecting  two  rival  sanctuaries  at 
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Dan  and  Bethel,  when-,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
second  commandment,  Jehovah  was  worshipped  under 
an  animal  form,  Jemlsiain,  the  son  of  Nehat,  while 
apparently  yielding  only  to  the  demand*  of  political 
necessity,  struck  with  fatal  effect  at  the  ascendency 
and  free  action  of  those,  religious  feelings  and  convic- 
tions, which,  though  often  ignored  by  the  mere  poli- 
tician, are  the  only  stable  foundation  on  which  can  lie 
reared  the  glory  or  happiness  of  a  nation.  Nor  were 
the  fatal  result*  of  the  measures  of  Jeroboam  confined 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  people  of  Judah, 
though  still  clinging  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  their 
religious  woitddp,  and  still  faithful  to  tlie  divinely 
chosen  house  of  David,  could  not,  and  did  not  remain 
uncontaminated  by  the  evil  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  brethren.  Among  them,  too,  the  worship 
on  the  high  places  superseded  in  a  great  measure  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  Zion  ;  and  at  last,  even  the 
atsimination*  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  were  imported 
tlie  northern  kingdom,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
of  the  family  of  Ahab,  with  which  tlie  house 
of  David  had  foolishly  and  sinfully  entered  into  close 
alliance.  Thus  the  house  of  Israel,  in  Imth  its  branches, 
sank  deeper  and  deeper,  until  they  lost  almost  entirely 
their  distinctive  character  as  God's  chosen  people,  and 
He  was  compelled  to  say  of  them,  as  He  does  by  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet  Amos,  "  Are  ye  not  as  children  of 
the  Kthiopians  unto  me,  O  children  of  Israel  f"  Am  Ix  7. 
But  God  did  not  cost  away  his  people  whom  He  fore- 
knew, t'n>m  the  regions  of  tike  north  He  stirred  up  a 
mighty  nation,  ami  called  it  to  his  foot,  and  bade  it 
execute  his  wrath  upon  apostate  Israel.  And  within 
Israel  He  caused  the  voice  of  the  prophet  again  to  be 
heard  with  jHiwcr;  by  the  mouth  of  his  servants  he 
laid  bare  his  people's  sin.  pointed  to  the  overhanging 
cloud  of  wrath  which  was  ready  to  burst  ujmn  them, 
and  called  on  them  by  a  timely  penitence  to  avert 
the  impending  doom. 

No  reader  of  Scripture  can  fail  to  remark  the  won- 
derful harmony  with  which  this  twofold  ojicrutiou  ujsin 
the  part  of  God  was  carried  forward.  Both  parts  of 
it  were  essential  to  success  the  external  and  tlie  in- 
ternal. The  one  without  the  other  would  have  failed 
to  wake  up  dead  Israel.  In  vain  would  Adoiuti  have 
stirred  up  the  armies  of  the  north,  and  led  them  for- 
ward even  to  the  borders  of  his  chosen  heritage,  had 
not  Jthvrah  at  the  same  time  summoned  forth  his  pro- 
phets to  proclaim  to  Israel  that  these  armies  were  his 
— that  He  ltd  them  on,  and  that  a  return  to  him 
wan  the  onlv  way  of  averting  the  threatened  distinc- 
tion.1 And  equally  vain  would  it  have  been  fur  Jehovah 
to  summon  forth  his  prophets  and  put  in  their  mouth 
WOfdl  of  loud  warning  ami  earne«t  expostulation,  had 
not  Adouai,  at  the  same  time,  stirred  up  the  armies 
of  the  north  to  ramie,  and  by  their  dreaded  presence 
give  power  to  the  prophets'  words.  The  movements  of 
God's  armies  must  lie  explained  by  the  representations 
of  his  ambassadors;  and  the  representations  of  Ins 
ambassadors  must  lie  enforced  by  the  movements  of 
his  armies.  Tlie  consideration  of  this  liarnionious  opera- 
tion of  Cod  beyond  and  within  Israel,  will  help  to  cx- 


1  A'l  mai,  the  mime  wf  Gi*l  xs  I«nl  of  the  Nation*  ;  J'horah 
the  name  "I  <i>«1  .i*  the  O.o  eiiant  1  p«hI  of  luntrl :  two  luunn* 
which  Aim«  BMfltaiitly  uiw,  anil  which  arc  fn*|iiciitly  unit  with 
iprii.il  cijciiiluaiioe  ixmihined  in  tlie  couipouuil  title,  .tifoiiai-  j 
J,Im..i/,.    In  the  fcji,;luh  \eniiuu  thU  title  U  crroueuiulr  leg 
I  Lord  GvJ.  I 


plain  that  wonderful  revival  of  prophetic  activity  which 
distinguished  the  reign  of  I'zziah  and  his  immediate 
successors.  For  it  was  then  that  the  great  Assyrian 
power  began  to  menace  Israel;  and  the  earlier  con- 
flicts with  the  surrounding  kingdoms  of  Syria,  and 
Ammon,  and  Moab,  and  Kdom,  and  Piiilistia  were 
not  rememlicred,  every  eye  lieing  turned  to  that  cloud 
in  the  north,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
which  was  gradually  spreading  wider  and  wider,  and 
threatening  to  cover  wrth  its  "black  shade  the  whole 
sky. 

It  is  true  that  when  Amos  prophesied,  the  danger 
from  Assyria  did  not  appear  imminent  to  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen.  L'nder  Jeroboam  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  hail  risen  from  the  prostration  consequent 
upon  the  successful  assaults  of  Hazael  and  the  armies 
of  Syria.  And  in  the  joy  of  victory  over  enemies  close 
at  hand,  whom  they  regarded  with  all  the  animosity  of 
an  ancient  rivalry,  they  marked  not  the  onward  ad- 
vance of  a  more  distant  though  ui'>re  formidable  foe, 
Am.  rt  But  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  saw  not  with  the 
eye  of  a  common  man.  Already  he  beheld  Israel  pros- 
trate, and  trampled  under  tlie  chariot  of  the  Assyrian 
invader ;  and,  with  loud  call,  ho  tried  to  wake  up  the 
slnmliering  nation,  Am  Tii.iL 

II.  I{tiatdie$  proposed:  ttachiny  of  the  prophrit. 

—  But  how  shall  Israel  be  saved  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing rush  of  the  northern  host '  Every  one  who  reads 
carefully  tlie  writings  of  this  period  must  lie  aware  that 
this  was  the  great  question  which  pressed  for  an  imme- 
diate solution.  It  was  so,  even  when  Am<>s  wrote,  to 
the  far-seeing  prophet  himself,  and  very  soon  thereafter 
to  the  whole  nation.  Many  were  the  replies  which  this 
question  called  forth,  traces  of  which  we  find  in  the 
historical  ami  prophetic  scriptures.  With  a  large  party, 
especially  in  the  southern  kingdom,  tlie  jsdicy  most  in 
favour  was,  to  call  in  to  their  aid  the  armies  of  Egypt, 
the  only  great  power  which  was  strung  enough  to  enter 
into  conflict  with  the  northern  invader.  And  hence 
the  many  and  earnest  denunciations  «f  this  party  and 
this  policy,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets— denunciations  which  were  all  the  more  vehe- 
ment the  more  dangerous  the  policy  they  contended 
against,  and  the  more  specious  anil  plausible  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  was  recommended.  Certainly  niv 
thing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  those  ]H>liticians.  who 
thought  only  of  averting  the  present  danger,  heedless  of 
the  remote  consequences  of  the  policy  they  pursued, 
than  thi'  suggestion,  that  safety  for  Israel  was  to  be 
found  in  the  rivalries  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  But  tlie 
prophets,  who  looked  deeper  than  the  common  sort  of 
thinkers,  saw  in  this  specious  and  temporizing  inea»ure 

—  and  saw  truly,  as  experience  proved— nothing  less 
than  the  renunciation  of  Jehovah,  and  the  ruin  of  Israel. 
But  what  then  ?  Did  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  rest  satis- 
fied with  denouncing  the  policy  recommended  by  others  f 
Had  they  no  policy  of  their  own  ?  They  had  ;  and  in 
the  writings  of  Amos  and  his  coiitcmi»ornries  we  find 
the  principles  of  their  policy  fully  unfolded.  And  what 
was  their  policy?  What  were  the  measures  they  re- 
commended as  alone  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  crisis'?  They  may  all  lie  summed  up  in  a  few  won  Is : 
Return  unto  tlie  Lord,  and  He  will  return  unto  you. 
Strange  policy  this  wherewith  to  meet  the  intrigues  and 
tlie  arms  of  Assyria.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  tliat  tlie 
prophets  who  rvcommendid  it  were  looked  u|kui  as  a 
class  of  one-ideaed  and  impracticable  |ieoplc,  far  behind 
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the  ago,  whom  it  was  useless  to  argue 'with,  and  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of     soon  an  possible. 

But  let  us  trace  the  operation  of  this  despised  policy 
as  wo  find  it  develop*!  in  the  writing*  of  the  prophet*. 
We  find  it  branching  out  into  two  different  directions, 
and  thus  furnishing  an  antidote,  and  the  only  antidote, 
to  the  two  great  evils  which  were  destroying  Israel. 
These  evils  were  unri*/htrouimru  und  division,  and  the 
antidote  to  these,  obedience  to  Jihoroh's  law  and  faith 
in  J'horalt't  promise.  Why  was  it  that  Israel,  once  a 
great  power  on  the  earth,  had  now  become  the  prev  of 
every  invader!  It  was  because  unrighteousness,  like  a 
*lo«  |N>ison.  was  eating  away,  and  division,  like  a  sharp 
sword,  had  cleft  asunder  the  strength  of  the  nation. 
And  of  wliat  avail  the  armies  of  Egypt  to  counteract 
the  working  of  that  p>i*on.  or  t<i  heal  the  divisions  of 
the  house  of  Israel  ?  Far  different  must  Is-  the  remedy. 
What  was  wanted,  as  the  prophets  clearly  saw,  was 
moral  js.wer  and  union ;  and  these  were  to  be  found 
only  in  Jehovah— in  his  law  and  in  his  promise.  Every 
other  remedy  they  knew  to  lie  utterly  inadequate. 

But  Uioiigh  the  prophets  knew  well  that  theirs  was 
the  only  effective  remedy,  they  had  no  expectation  that 
it  would  at  once  commend  itself  to  their  hearer*.  Such 
radical  measures  as  they  urged  arc  rarely  hail  n*-oursc 
to  by  a  nation,  till  every  other  measure  has  been  tried 
in  vain,  and  the  nation  has  Itcen  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  The  rotten  foundation  usually  remains  un- 
heeded until  the  superstructure,  so  often  patched,  and 
plastered,  and  painted,  fulling  in  ruins,  lays  it  bare,  and 
reveals  to  every  eye  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  the 
short  sighted  occupants.  Such  the  prophets  already 
fon*aw  would  be  the  fate  of  Israel.  They  had  little 
hop  of  a  thorough  r« -formation,  until  every  sort  of  prop 
and  patchwork  had  Is  en  tried  in  vain,  and  Israel  had 
again  learneil,  by  bitter  experience,  that  in  Jehovah 
alone  help  was  to  be  found.  Hence  the  darkness  which 
overspread  •<  the  trreitter  part  of  their  prophecies.  Then- 
was  nothing  in  the  present  or  in  the  near  future,  to 
cheer  and  encourage:  it  was  only  in  the  far  distance 
th*  v  marked  wliio  faint  streaks  of  light,  prcsag<  s  of  a 
happier  day. 

III.  Vharaeter  and  contents  of  the  jtrophecn  of  A  mom. 
—  If  now  \iv  take  up  the  book  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
we  shall  find  that  the  preceding  investigation  has  not 
been  fruitless,  liegarding  it  as  a  whole,  the  prophecies 
are.  f'-r  the  most  part,  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  character. 
The  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  not  turned  away,  but  his  hand 
is  stretched  out  still.  Every  means  of  awakening  peni- 
tence has  U  cii  tried,  and  tried  in  vain.  Jehovah  has 
wrought  in  mercy  and  in  judgment;  but  both  have  proved 
equally  iiieffi-ctual,  ch.ll  oil;uLI;lt.a>U  His  forlteur- 
ance  and  long-sutlering,  instead  of  leading  to  repnt- 
anco,  liave  lteen  despised,  ch.ti.3,6;  and  now  there  is 
but  very  faint  hope  of  any  immediate  change  for  the 
better.  c>!  »  is.  Many  dark  days  are  still  in  store  for 
rebellious  Israel ;  even  the  captivity  is  already  clearly 
foreseen,  cb  tit.  ll-i;t;  *i  rli.  IT. It  is  only  towards 
the  close  of  the  prophecy  that  the  language  lteeomcs 
bright  and  hop-fuL  eh.  is.  ll-u.  The  prophet  expresses 
hi*  firm  faith  in  Jehovah,  and  in  the  glorious  future 
reserved  for  humbled  and  pnitent  Israel.  I  hit  though 
Amos  prophesies,  for  the  most  ptrt,  of  national  disaster 
and  overthrow,  yet  in  no  part  of  his  writings  do  we 
dis-  i  -  my  I  L-es  f  a  dull  il  spmdiny  pirit.  Hi 
seems  to  have  been  by  mature  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
ami  by  grace  a  mau  of  bright  and  firm  faith.  Wc 


find  him  brooding  over  the  future  despairingly : 
even  his  darkest  predictions  are  evidently  the  utter- 
ances of  a  man  of  faith,  who  is  not  afraid  to  look  men 
and  things  in  the  face,  having  confidence  in  that  (!od 
who  maketh  all  things  work  for  good  to  them  that  love 
him.  He  had,  indeed,  a  Under  heart,  and  he  loved  his 
nation,  <*.»«.  hut  he  never  allowed  his  tenderness 
of  heart  to  degenerate  into  effeminacy,  or  to  blunt  the 
sharp  words  of  reproof  with  which  he  felt  inwardly 
constrained,  divinely  called,  to  lay  bare  the  wounds  of 
his  country. 

But  though  Amos  had  little  hope  of  lieing  listened 
to  by  the  rulers  of  Israel,  he  did  not  on  that  account 
refuse  to  obey  the  divine  impulse,  ami  address  to  them 
another  call  to  rrturn  to  Jihuvah,  i-h.  *.  4,4c  And  he  en- 
forces this  call  by  many  a  stirring  appal  by  reminding 
them,  in  language  of  wonderful  sublimity,  who  Jehovah 
is,  eh.  t».  f,*c  ;U  s.<J.  and  how  gnat  things  He  had 
done  for  his  people  in  the  flays  of  old,  eh.  n  ;",  and  what 
evils  their  revolt  from  him  had  already  brought  u]s>n 
them,  eli.  Ir.  e,  *c  To  enlarge  their  views  of  the  divine 
glory,  ho  frequently  introduces  tlie  names  Adonxi  and 
(«od  of  Hosts,  names  by  which  the  Lordship  and  all- 
embracing  Sovereignty  of  Jehovah  are  most  fittingly 
expressed.  The  compound  name  A donai- Jehovah  is 
with  him,  as  with  others  of  the  prophets,  a  special  fa- 
vourite, ls-cause  by  this  name  Hod  is  described  at  once 
in  his  distance  and  in  lus  nearness -in  his  might  and  in 
his  love. 

Nor  did  he  stop  here.  Not  satisfied  with  a  general 
call  to  return  to  Jehovah,  as  the  one  essential  condition 
of  safety,  lie  pr<H.iatmcd  clearly,  and  in  language  which 
none  could  mistake,  what  is  implied  in  such  a  return. 
These  two  things  are  implied—  the  reformation  of  the 
national  Is,  and  the  rn-onstntetiou  and  ej  t<  nsion 
of  tlit  JJai  idic  empire.  Like  Isaiah,  and  almost  in  the 
ver\'  words  which  tliat  greatest  of  all  the  prophets  after- 
wards employed,  he  taught  the  impotence  of  the  cere- 
monial [>art  of  religion  when  separated  from  the  moral, 
ch.r.zi.Ac  ;  declaring  that  a  deep  moral  change  was  the 
great  desideratum,  the  one  thing  needful,  apart  from 
which  there  was  no  hop  for  the  nation.  "Seek  good 
and  not  e  vil,  that  ye  may  live,  and  so  the  Lord,  the 
(lid  of  Hosts,  shall  tie  with  you.  Hate  the  evil  and 
love  the  good,  and  establish  judgment  in  the  gate;  it 
may  Ijc  that  the  Lord  Hod  of  Hosts  will  l»e  gracious 
unto  the  remnant  of  Joseph,"  eh  ».  14,  l*  The  oppres- 
sions and  wrongs  done  to  the  ptor  and  helpless  he 
again  ami  again  denounces  with  peculiar  vehemence. 
ch.u.«; »  7,0-r.'; 

But  the  moral  change  which  the  prophet  demanded 
could  not  stand  alone.  It  must  have  its  root  in  an 
earnest  seeking  after  Jehovah,  and  its  fruit  in  the  re- 
union of  Israel  into  one  people,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  in  the  line  of  David.  'Hie  altars 
at  Dan.  and  Bethel,  and  Beersheba  must  be  broken  in 
pieces,  d.  i.l  H;iv  i,v  10,  and  united  Israel  again  throng 
the  courts  of  Zion.  Though  Amos  address.-*  his  pro- 
phecies chiefly  to  the  northern  kingdom,  yet  again  and 
again  he  loses  sight  of  the  unholy  sepiration,  and  sp-uks 
as  if  the  two  kingdoms  were  yet  one,  ch  til.  i;»  ai-i?;*!  i; 
till.  14.  And  he  ekaea  his  prophecy  with  a  joyous  anti- 
cipation of  the  time  when  "the  tat  tentacle  of  David  that 
is  fallen  shall  !«•  raised  up,  and  the  breaches  thereof 
shall  be  closed."  and  all  the  nations  around  --dull  again 
submit  themselves  to  the  rule  of  David's  line,  eh.  i*.  II,  to. 

This  is  the  strictly  Messianic  part  of  the  prophecies 
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of  Amos.  What  was  the  view  which  he  himself  took 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  we  know  not;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  thin  part  of  his  prophecy  receives  its  ulti- 
mate fulfilment,  not  in  any  visible  restoration  of  a  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  hut  in  the  spiritual  triumphs  of  Him 
who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  in  the  universal  exten- 
sion of  that  kingdom  winch  is  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  iu  the  Holy  Ghost,  ch  u  11, 1 1,  compared  with 

Act*  *».  Ill 

This  prophecy  of  the  revival  of  the  Davidic  kingdom, 
and  the  renewed  subjection  of  Edoui  and  all  the  nations 
around  to  the  yoke  of  Israel,  connects  the  clone  of  the 
book  with  its  commencement,  and  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment for  the  unity  and  mutual  connectedness  of  all  the 
part*  of  the  composition.  The  shoit  predictions  with 
which  the  book  begins,  against  Damascus,  and  Tyre, 
and  Philistia,  and  Edom.  aud  Moab,  and  Amnion,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  viewed  apart  and  out  of  connection 
with  the  prophecies  which  follow.  For  these  are  re- 
garded by  the  prophet,  not  as  independent  states,  but 
as  states  which  bad  either  formed  part  of  the  empire 
of  David  or  had  been  bound  in  close  alliance  with  it. 
That  ancient  union  had  been  broken,  aud  the  relation 
of  subjection  or  friendship  luul  given  place  to  one  of 
rivalry  and  unnatural  and  violent  hostility,  ch.  1. 3, «, »,  Ac. 
To  the  re-establishment  of  the  Davidic  empire,  it  was 
necessary  that  these  states  should  be  humbled;  and 
this  accordingly  is  the  substance  of  the  prophecies 
against  them,  from  ch.  i.  3  to  ch.  ii.  3.  The  result  of  this 
humbling  we  find  in  the  close  of  the  book,  in  which  it 
is  prophesied  that  Israel,  penitent  and  again  united 
under  the  sceptre  of  David,  "should  inherit  the  rem- 
nant of  Edom  and  all  the  nations  on  winch  Jehovah's 
name  had  been  called,''  i.e.  all  the  nations  wliich  had 
formerly  been  subject  to  the  theocratic  kingdom  of 
David.  This  kingdom  re-established,  Assyria  would 
no  longer  be  formidable,  and  Kgypt  would  no  longer  lie 
sued  for  help.  Wider  and  wider  would  the  boundaries 
of  this  divine  kingdom  and  its  beneficent  influence  ex- 
tend, until  all  the  earth  should  be  tilled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Jehovah  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

IV".  Pertonal  character  and  hi»tury  of  A  mot. — Who 
is  the  man  who  gives  utterance  to  these  great  thoughts  * 
The  prophet  Amos  is  distinguished  from  most  of  the 
other  prophets  by  having  received  no  regular  pre- 
paratory training  for  the  work  to  wliich  he  was  sud- 
denly called.  He  was  neither  prophet  nor  prophet's  sou 
(or  disciple),  but  had  been  all  his  life  occupied  with  cattle, 
and  with  the  cultivation  of  sycamore  trees,  ch.  «U.  H. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  Amos  belonged  to  what  may- 
be called  the  middle  or  the  lower  class  of  society.  The 
determination  of  this  question  depends  uj>on  the  meaning 
which  is  assigned  to  an  expression  (o'EpW  C?*2)  trans- 
lated in  our  version,  "a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit." 
It  has  been  thought  that  when  Amos  uses  thee  words 
of  himself,  he  means  that  he  belonged  to  the  very  poorest 
class  of  society,  by  whom  alone  tlie  sweet  but  coarse  fruit 
of  the  sycamore  was  commonly  eaten.  But  it  is  quite 
evident  that  Amos  in  this  passage  descriK-s,  not  the  sort 
of  food  he  ate,  hut  the  occupation  in  which  he  was  cu- 
gaged.  And  the  sycamore  fruit  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  contemptible  as  it  is  sometimes  represented,  as 
we  find  it  in  .Scripture  associated  with  the  fruit  ->f  the 
vine  and  the  olive,  V*  lix«IU4?;  1  Ch  xxm.i*.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  with  the  Targuniiet 
that  Am.w  did  not  belong  to  the  lowest  class,  but  was 
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himself  the  proprietor  of  a  sycamore  plantation,  and 
also  of  the  flocks  and  herds  he  speaks  of.1  Notwith- 
standing his  not  having  received  the  customary  train- 
ing in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  manner  of  ad- 
dress to  give  indication  of  this,  as  the  priest  of  Bethel 
evidently  regards  him  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  pro- 
phets, and  depending  for  his  subsistence  on  the  exercise 
of  Ids  prophetic  powers,  oh  vtt  12.  Aud  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  reply  to  the  insinuation  conveyed  by  the  word* 
of  Amaziah,  "Go  and  rut  bread,"  kc.,  tliat  Amos  gives 
the  account  of  himself  contained  in  ver.  14.  He  tell* 
the  haughty  priest  that  he  is  no  prophet  by  trad*—  that 
lie  does  not  prophesy  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  living, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jehovah,  who  has 
called  him  away  from  his  ordinary  occupations  for  the 
express  purpose  of  makintf  known  his  will  to  his  |)cople 
Israel:  so  far  from  prophesying  for  his  bread,  he  has 
left  all  to  ot>ey  the  heavenly  impulse. 

The  township  of  Tekoa  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
Amos,  a  district  with  wliich  were  associated  some  sta- 
ring recollections  of  the  olden  time,  which  could  not 
fail  |M)werfully  to  affect  the  character  of  its  population. 
The  town  was  situated  on  high  ground,  and  from  its 
walls  the  eye  might  range  over  a  wide  prospect,  includ- 
ing part  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  mountains  of  Moab 
\  Robinson,  i.  48«>).  At  not  more  than  two  hours'  dis- 
tance northward,  and  quite  in  view,  was  the  town  of 
Ilethlehem,  ennobled  by  so  many  sacred  associations. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  had  been  wrought,  not  more 
than  a  century  before  Amos  prophesied,  a  great  work  of 
Jehovah  in  his  people's  defence,  the  invading  armies  of 
Amnion,  and  Moah,  and  Kdom  lieing  discomfited  and 
destroyed,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  prayers  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  bis  people ;  on  which  occasion  it  was 
that  that  pious  king  uttered  the  memorable  words— 
"  Hear  me,  U  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
Believe  in  tlie  Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  l*e  established: 
believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper,"  J  Ch.  n  » 
We  cannot  wonder  that  this  hallowed  region  should 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  Lord's  prophets. 

It  was  while  Amos  was  pursuing  his  wonted  occu- 
pations in  this  district  that  he  felt  himself  divinely  im- 
pelled to  leave  home  and  friends,  that  in  Bethel,  the 
head-quarters  of  Israel's  ajsustasy,  he  might  lift  up  his 
voice  for  Jehovah,  and  warn  Israel  of  the  coming  wrath. 
By  nature  he  was  endowed  with  a  strong  and  resolute 
spirit.  Though  we  know  nothing  of  his  parentage,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  was  early  instructed  in  tlie  law 
and  ways  of  the  Lord.  The  associations  of  his  birth- 
place must  have  rendered  this  instruction  peculiarly  im- 
pressive. As  he  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa, 
and  thought  of  Bethlehem  and  the  family  of  David,  now 
brought  so  low,  and  the  glory  of  Israel  a  memory  of  the 
past,  his  spirit  would  burn  within  him.  0  that  the 
days  of  old  were  brought  back,  and  tliat  another  king 
after  God's  own  heart  were  enthroned  in  Zion  over 
penitent  and  united  Israel !  The  war  between  Judah 
and  Israel,  which  took  place  under  Amaziah.  the  father 
of  Uzziah.  and  which  issued  so  disastrously  for  Ju- 
dah, a  Kt  xIt.  13,  must  have  deeply  affected  him  ;  aud  his 


1  The  Hebrew  word  133  lu  Amos  L  1,  in  found  elsewhere  otay  in 
1  Ki  lit     "  Mesha.  kiiw  of  Moab,  was  a  tkerp-vuvlrr  "   The  noun 
u  found  In  no  other  passage,  but  is  explained  fmtu  the  Ajul'ic 
Had  Amos  becu  merely  a  hired  servant,  it  is  not  probable  that  his 
cn  of  so  multifarious  a  <tcscrtptiou_ 
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anxiety  would  be  greatly  increased  by  tbe  now  alarm- 
in}:  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  north,  and  the  uttor  unpre- 
parednesa  of  hui  country,  divided  and  degenerate,  to 
ward  on"  the  tlireatcned  danger.  It  wax  probably  after 
some  such  preparation  as  this  that  he-  received  the 
divine  call  U>  go  and  prophesy  to  Israel,' 

In  the  time  of  Aim*  the  prephctic  class  had  greatly 
degeuerated.  From  the  word*  of  Aiuaziah,  tlie  priest 
of  IJethel,  we  conclude  that  prophesying  had  become 
as  it  were  a  tnule,  ami  that  many  enrolled  themselves 
among  the  prophet*,  not  with  a  view  to  the  religious 
improvement  of  themselves  or  others,  but  only  to  get  a 
living  in  a  way  which  was  perhaps  less  laborious  and 
agreeable,  than  other  occupation*  allowed  of.  It 
preWdv  to  mark  his  condemnation  of  this  gross 
rsion  of  the  prophetic  institution,  that  Jehovah 
up  Amos  from  among  the  herdsmen  of  Tekoa  to 
he  the  bearer  of  his  message  to  Israel.  Amos  executed 
the  commission  intrusted  to  him  with  fearless  courage. 
Like  another  man  of  <;<sl,  whose  name  is  not  recorded, 
1  Ki  xilL  1.  he  went  up  from  Jmlah  to  IVthel.  and  there, 
in  the  very  head- quarters  of  superstition,  and  Isfore 
the  men  highest  in  power,  he  declared  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah, di  vii  10  He  counts  I  not  his  life  .bar  unto  him. 
The  high-priest's  warning  to  flee  he  replied  to  only  by 
denouncing  the  divine  judgment  on  him  and  his  house-. 
How  long  he  remained  in  Itethel  wo  know  not. 

V.  The  txifiL  of  A  mm,  iti  tyirrial  chamrtrriitic*, 
•hUt,  authenticity,  and  canonical  authority. — The  book 
of  Amos,  as  it  is  now  arranged,  was  probably  written 
after  his  return  to  Judah,  and  contains  the  sutistancc 
of  his  prophetic  discourses  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
composition.  It  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts, 
ch.  L-vi.  and  ch.  vii.-ix.,  the  latter  containing  the 
notice  of  his  journey,  and  an  ac  count  of  the  visions,  by 
means  of  which  the  announcements  he  was  to  make 
of  divine  judgment  were  apprehended  by  himself  more 
vividly,  and  communicated  in  a  more  lively  mid  impres- 
sive way  to  others.  The  last  five  vers.*,  containing 
the  strictly  Messianic  part  of  the  Uok.  ought  perhajw 
to  form  a  separate  division. 

Of  the  subject- mat t«  r  of  the  bsik  we  have  alreadv 
g.v>  u  an  account.  Tlie  language  is  jmre.  though  not 
without  certain  peculiarities  which,  it  lias  lieen  supposed, 
b  ar  the  character  of  provincialisms.  The  vigour  ami 
liveliness  of  the  style  is  maintained  throughout.  Not 
a  few  vivid  pictures  are  scattered  over  the  hook,  ch  l  2, 
Hll)  »  10;  *1  9, 10:  occasionally  the  thoughts  anil  Ian 
guaire  almost  equal  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.  The  whole 
.  i  the  last  chapter  is  not  surjKissed.  cither  in  thoughts 
<.r  in  language,  bv  any  other  portion  of  equal  length  of 
the  prophetic  writings. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  bs.k  as  it  now 
stands  is  pro!  ably  posterior  to  the  earthquake  men- 
tioned in  ch.  i.  1  as  having  happened  two  years  after 
tbe  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Amos.  Probably,  m  baa 
Iw-'U  supjsvstsi,  l>e  regarded  that  terrible  earthquake, 
the  memory  of  which  was  long  preserved,  '/-r<  *i»  as 
a  sign  from  heaven  confinnatoty  of  his  words  the  divine 
echo  of  liis  denunciations.  And  as.  amid  the  excite- 
ment and  consternation  caused  by  such  an  event,  tlie 
hphrairnite*  would  preliably  be  more  willing  than  for- 


I  The  "•xart  date  of  iho  roi-*i'>n  of  Amos  cannot  be  awiitml . 
it  null,  however.  »*  |>4aoe>l  in  the  Winning  nf  the  eighth  cen- 
tury l«.f,.re  Ilin.t.  I  «i»h  hemic  then  king  >,t  Jmlah.  «»,!  Jen- 
»s*m  It  king  of  Isrwl.  Am.  L  1. 


merly  to  give  ear  to  tlie  divine  message,  the  prophet,  it 
may  lie,  availed  himself  of  this  favourable  dis|«»sition 
to  repeat  his  apiieais  to  them,  not  now  in  person,  but 
by  a  written  suumiary  of  the  prophecies  he  hail  formerly 
addressed  to  them  in  vain.  It  is  certain  that  we  meet 
with  references  to  tlie  earthquake  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
liook.  Everywhere  the  prophet  regards  it  as  the  sym- 
bol  and  tlie  presage  of  the  more  terrible  judgments 
which  impended  over  Israel,  .Ji  1  z;  U  11;  l».«,H;  *.*;  till; 

VUI  «;lx  1..V 

Of  the  authorship  of  the  book  there  is  no  doulit.  Ita 
internal  character  is  in  pcrfi-ct  harmony  with  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  tradition.  In  every  page  we  discover 
the  mind  and  hand  of  a  man  familiar  with  agricultu- 
ral Olid  pastoral  pursuits,  cl»  I  2;  a  13;  ui.  \i,  t»  l; ».  is.  1»; 
<1  12;  rii.  I;  vttl.  1. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  hook  is  likewise  be- 
yond  question:  and  the  great  thoughts  to  which  it  give* 
such  fervid  Utte  rance  are  not  less  precious  to  the  church 
now  than  when  Amos  wrote.'  That  Jehovah,  our  cove- 
nant (oid.  is  also  to*)  of  nature  and  of  nations,  shaking 
the  mountains  ami  ruling  amid  the  crash  of  empires; 
that  all  the  evils  which  have  ever  afflicted  or  do  now 
afflict  tbe  church  flow  from  one  source—  separation  from 
Jehovah  and  that  these  evils  can  be  removed  onh  by 
re- union  with  him  and  faith  in  him  ;  that  the  sacrifices, 
however  costly,  of  the  unright<-ous  and  ungodly  are  an 
alsimination  to  Jehovah;  that  sin  is  never  so  liateful  to 
Jehovah  as  when  found  in  his  own  people,  ea.iu.tj  that 
national  safety  and  greatness  depend  not  on  external 
alliance's  hut  on  righteousness  and  union  within  :  that 
cruelty  and  covetnusnes*  destroy  a  people  more  surely 
than  the  assault  of  the  most  powerful  enemies,  eh.  tut  t,*c  ; 
that  reverses  and  disasters,  whether  befalling  individuals 
or  nations,  are  Jehovah's  calls  to  self- searching  and 
is-nitenee.  ch  l«  «.*<.- ;  that  Jehovah  will  not  consent  to 
accept  a  divided  homage,  eh  r  i, that  no  policy  is  so 
destructive  as  the  Uimporiatig  policy  which  regards  only 
the  present  emergency,  to  the  neglect  of  groat  principles 
and  permanent  interests  ;  that  Jehovah's  covenant  with 
llavid  and  Israel— in  New  Testament  language,  with 
Christ  and  his  church— shall  stand  for  evermore,  ch  li  »; 
and  that  neither  the  opposition  of  his  enemies,  nor  the 
unfaithfulness  of  his  people,  though  they  may  retard, 
shall  ultimately  prevent  tire  fulfilment  of  all  iU  con- 
ditions and  promises  :  these  are  truths  which  can  never 
grow  old,  which  Mong  to  no  one  age  or  disjs-nsation 
of  religion,  but  are  the  common  property  of  all  age*, 
ami  the  only  true  foundation  of  the  progress  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  [The  most  elaborate  commentary 
on  the  book  of  Ann  *  in  recent  time*  is  that  of  Dr. 
tnistav  llaur  (C.iessen,  1M7).  See.  also  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  Minor  Prophet*.]  ft».  H.  w.J 

A'MOZ  (yjcK,  ttnmg\  the  father  of  Isaiah,  often 

confounded  with  the  prophet  Amos  by  the  Greek 
fathers,  who  studied  the  Did  Testament  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  S-ptuagint  translation,  in  which 
the  two  names,  quit*'  distinct  in  Hebrew,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  same  letters  'A/ua-t.  [n.  it.  w.J 

AMPH1P0MS  [composed  of  dutf«  and  vo\ii,  wuiul 
the  eiiij],  a  citv  of  (Ireccv,  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
ppivinei  i't  Maced  -  It  had  its  nam*  from  its  posi- 
tion — Is'ing  gituated  on  an  eminence.  roun<l  which  the 
river  Strymoti  flows,  so  that  the  site  of  tlie  town  had 


:  There  are  two  quotations  from  Arnos  in  the  Xew  Test  I  wet, 

\cu  vii.  42.  xv.  t«. 
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the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  promontory.  It  was 
about  three  mili->  from  the  sea ;  and,  standing  in  a 
pass  which  traverse*  the  mountain*  that  border  the 
Strymonic  tiulf,  it  occupied  a  very  important  and 
commanding  position,  since  oidy  by  it  could  any 
available  coinmunication  Ijo  kept  up  Iwtween  the  gulf 
and  the  plains  in  tlie  interior.  It  luul  also  in  ite  vici- 
nity the  cjold  and  silver  mine*  of  I'angaeus,  and  large 
forests  <>f  ship  timlier.  It  wan  the  Athenians  who 
properly  laid  the  foundation  of  it*  future  greatness  and 
prosperity  ;  for.  about  the  year  n.c.  -137,  they  suc- 
ceeded, though  not  without  considerable  loss  of  men 
nnd  treasure,  in  planting  a  colony  there,  which  noon 
attained  to  a  flourishing  condition.  It  fell  afterwards 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  and,  for  more 
tlian  a  century  and  a-half  before  the  Christian  era,  was 
include  in  the  Human  empire.  It  had  the  privileges 
of  a  free  city.  It  st«o<l  on  one  of  the  public  highways 
(  Via  t'yiialia),  and  was  passed  by  Paul  and  Silas  when 
journeying  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica.  Why  they 
did  not  also  remain  there,  and  endeavour  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  Christian  church,  we  are  not  toid ;  it 
is  merely  said  that  they  passed  through  it,  Ac  .  xril.  1  ; 
but,  from  its  lieing  immediately  added  that,  after 
passing  through  it,  "they  came  to  Thessalonica,  where 
was  a  synagogue  of  Um  Jews,"  we  may  with  some  pro- 
hahility  infer,  that  one  reason,  at  least,  of  so  short  a 
stay  lieing  mad.-  at  Amphipolis  consisted  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  no  .lews  in  it.  or  too  few  to 
form  the  proper  nucleus  of  a  Christian  community.  Is'o 
sulisequent  notice  occurs  respecting  it  in  Scripture,  nor 
does  it  make  any  figure  in  ecclesiastical  history.  A 
miserable  village  now  occupies  the  site,  called  Yeni- 
L-eni,  "new  town."  and  another  wretched  village  near 
it,  called  by  the  Turks  Yambvli ;  and  a  few  remains  are 
still  to  be  seen  of  the  ancient  town. 

AM  RAM,  f  ptnpk  of  exaltation),  a  son  of  Kohath. 
nnd  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  His  wife,  it  is  sai<l, 
was  Ills  father's  sister,  Ex.  ri.W;  if  sister  in  the  strict 
sense,  then  she  must  have  lieen  within  the  degrees 
afterwards  prohibited,  Lo  irttt.  12;  but  possibly  the  term 
is  used  in  a  looser  sense.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

AM'RAPHEL  [meaning  unknownj,  king  of  Shinar, 
or  Haby  Ionia,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  Gaxtr.  He 
is  known  only  as  one  of  the  four  kings  from  the  north- 
east, who  made  a  predatory  incursion  into  tho  laud  of 
Canaan,  and  were  overthrown  chiefly  through  the 
valour  and  energy  of  Abraham. 

AMULET,  some  sort  of  superstitions  ornament, 
used  as  a  charm  against  evil  influences,  such  as  were 
supjK*ed  to  come  from  enchantments,  demoniac  agen- 
cies, noxious  stars,  epidemic  diseases,  or  what  in  some 
eastern  countries  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
source  of  greatest  anxiety,  the  evil  eye.  The  articles 
most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  of  guardianship 
in  ancient  times,  were  gems  and  precious  stones,  \kut- 
ticularly  ear  rings,  or  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  on 
which  frequently  magical  formula?  were  inscribed,  and 
which  were  carried  about  the  person.  The  English 
word  nowhere  occurs  in  Scripture;  but  the  word  c*srr^ 

{Itfiashim),  found  in  Is.  iii.  20,  and  translated  in 
our  version  tar-riwj*.  is  now  generally  understood  to 
have  the  meaning  of  amulets ;  for  the  word  is  else- 
where used  in  the  sense  of  incantations,  magic,  and 


was  hence  naturally  applied  to  what  was 


magically  to  counteract  the  influence  of  such  things — 
an  anti-spell.  The  precise  object  indicated  by  the 
word  may  still  have  been  car-rings.  Aben  Ezra 
considered  them  to  lie  pieces  of  silver  or  gold  with 
charms  inscribed  on  them  ;  but  ear-rings  were,  as  they 

still  indeed  are,  in  very  frequent  use  for  such  purposes, 
and  henoe  they  formed  part  of  the  idolatrous  trappings 
and  furniture  which  Jacob  commanded  his  household 
to  put  away,  Go  xxx»  4 ;—  only,  if  ear-rings  were  the 
articles  intended  by  the  prophet,  it  must  l>e  in  the 
superstitious  sense  now  indicated.  It  was  probably 
with  the  view,  in  part,  of  weaning  the  Israelite* 
from  this  form  of  superstition  tliat  Moses  instructed 
them  to  wear  fringes  ujsin  the  Ixmlers  of  their  gar- 
menu,  with  a  ribband  of  blue,  "that  they  might 
look  upon  it,  ami  remember  all  the  commandments  of 
the  l<ord  and  do  them,  and  might  not  seek  after  then- 
own  heart  and  their  own  eyes,  after  which  they  used 
to  go  a  whoring,"  Sorji.s.  That  w,  apparently,  in 
place  of  certain  idolatrous  or  su|ierstitious  badge*, 
which  they  were  wont  to  carry  aliout  them,  as  means 
of  safety  and  protection,  they  were  now  to  substitute 
those  fringes,  simply  as  remembrancers  that  they  were 
under  the  care  of  God,  and  were  in  all  tilings  to  follow 
the  path  of  his  commandments.  But  so  strong  was  the 
tendency  in  the  false  direction,  that  the  very  ordinance 
intended  to  preserve  them  from  su|»crstitioti  was  itself 
turned  into  an  occasion  of  fostering  it,  and  tho  liorder- 
fringes  became  practically  amulets.  Thus,  one  of  the 
Rabbinical  authorities  writes,  on  the  j>assage  above 
cited,  "When  a  man  is  clothed  with  the  fringe,  and 
gocth  out  therewith  to  the  door  of  his  habitation,  he  is 
safe,  and  God  rejoieeth,  and  the  destroying  angel  de- 
parteth  bom  thence,  and  the  man  shall  he  delivered 
from  all  hurt,  and  from  all  destruction"  <R.  Mcna- 
cheni).  The  same  foolish  and  superstitious  use  was 
substantially  made  of  other  two  or  three  passages  of 
the  law,  Ex.xHi  V;  Do.  rt.  S;  xt  18;  in  which,  with  the  view 
of  enforcing  upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  being  at 
great  pains  to  remember  and  oliserve  the  statutes  im- 
posed upon  them,  they  were  told  to  bind  tlicm  as  signs 
upon  their  hands,  and  put  them  as  frontlets  between 
their  eyes ;  that  is,  to  be  as  careful  and  constant  in 
their  regard  to  them  as  if  they  actually  had  them  em- 
blazoned on  these  conspicuous  parts  of  their  body. 
This,  however,  they  undeiufcxxl  in  later  times  to  refer 
to  the  mere  writing  out  on  bits  of  parchment  certain 
passages  of  the  law,  and  binding  them  on  their  hands 
and  heads  as  sacred  charms.  (.Vtr  FaoNTLfcTS,  FtllSGES.) 

It  was  not,  however,  among  eastern  nations  merely, 
or  the  Jews,  who  caught  the  infection  of  their  idolatry, 
that  the  use  of  amulets  prevailed— the  evil  had  spread 
far  and  wide  through  thu  heathen  world  generally  ; 
and  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  we  find  it  press- 
ing into  the  church,  as  one  of  the  relics  of  superstition 
to  which  the  people  fondly  clung,  even  after  they  bad 
forsaken  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry,  and  to  which 
]  they  sought  to  give  a  kind  of  Christian  direction. 

Pendants  and  preservatives,  called  jieriammata  and 
\pkfl«ettria,  were  quite  commouly  worn  by  converts 
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from  tteatbeuistu,  Laving  a  text  of  Scripture  or  some 
other  charm  written  on  them,  aa  a  security  against 
danger,  or  a  means  of  defence  from  disease  and  other 
dreaded  evils.  Augustine,  in  his  epistle  to  Posidius, 
sp-aks  also  of  ear  rings  as  being  worn  by  some  pro- 
fessin*  Christians  for  like  purpose*,  and  which  they 
insisted  on  retaining  because  such  things  were  not 
s[«ccineallv  condemned  in  Scripture.  Hence  the  fa- 
thers often  denounce  the  practice,  and  the  church  even 
sometimes  interposed  its  authority  with  th'  *e  who  per- 
sisted in  it.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  (about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century)  designated  amulet  lands 
ami  fetters  to  the  soul,"  and  prohibited  all 
from  Wearing  them  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation i  Canon  86>.  Chrysostom,  in  several  of  his  homi 
lie*,  points  out  the  guilt  and  folly  of  those  w  ho  used 
them,  exhorts  people  rather  to  die  as  martyrs  than  re- 
sort  to  them,  and  even  threatens  with  ecclesiastical 
censure  those  who  should,  after  admonition,  continue 
to  employ  them  (/A.m.  (J  tout.  Judaevs,  8  in  tV«„  etc.) 
In  Augustine,  Basil,  and  others,  like  passages  occur. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  remedies  prescribed  by  tln<sc 
fathers  to  tnett  the  evil  approached  too  closely  to  the 
evil  itself ;  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  which  they 
laid  such  peculiar  stress,  and  the  use  of  the  sacramental 
c/  romts,  csjiecially  of  the  consecrated  bread,  and  lat- 
terly of  de4vl  men's  lionet),  came  to  Ije  turned  very 
rutieh  to  the  same  purples  as  liad  wout  to  be  served 
by  car  rings,  texts  of  Scripture,  and  other  pendant 
charm*.  Where  superstition  nestles  it  may  change  the 
form,  I 'lit  the  reality  remain!  ;  in  one  shape  or  another, 
it  mu,-t  have  its  amulets. 

In  modern  Egypt,  amulets,  very  similar  in  form  to 
those  employed  by  the  ancient  .lews  and  early  Chris- 
tians, an-  in  common  use.  The  most  esteemed  of  all 
/nftat>s,  or  charms,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  I-anc,  is  a  mut- 
/»•••'.,  or  copy  of  tike  Koran.  To  it,  as  also  to  several 
f'tlier  charms— especially  to  scrolls  of  chapters  from  the 
Koran,  or  names  of  the  prophet  -very  peculiar  effi- 
cacy  is  attributed:  they  are  esteemed  preservative* 
against  disease,  enchantment,  the  evil  eye.  and  man> 
other  tilings.  The  names  or  passages  written  for  such 
purposes  are  first  covered  w  ith  waxen  doth,  to  preserve 
the  writing  from  injury  or  pollution,  then  inclosed  in  n 
rw  cf  thin  embossed  gold  or  silver,  which  is  attachtxl 
to  a  silk  string  or  a  chain,  and  generally  hung  on  the 
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right  side,  above  the  girdle.  No.  37  exhibits  three  of 
tln-se.  The  central  one  is  a  thin,  flat  case,  containing 
a  folded  p.A]>er;  it  is  about  the  third  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  others  are  cylindrical  cases,  with  hemispherical 
ends  and  contain  scrolls:  they  are  worn  by  many 
women,  as  well  as  children ;  but  those  of  the  poorer 
sort  have  them  of  a  somewhat  different  d  ccriptioB. 

A  NAB  [probably  place  of  yraprt],  a  town  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Judah,  fmm  wliich,  as  from 
Hebron,  Debir.  and  other  places,  Joshua  cut  off  the 
Anakim,  Joi  .  xi  n.    A  small  place  of  the 

VuL.  1. 


|  and  in  the  same  locality  lias  been  discovered  in  1 
times,  about  ten  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hebron,  near  toShoco. 

A'NAH  [rapr/iif,  answer],  a  person  who  is  once  repre- 
sented  as  a  son  of  Scir  the  Horite.  c«  »wi  .o,  and  again 
is  more  specially  named  a  grandson  of  .S  ir,  and  sen  cf 
Zibeon,  whose  daughter  became  one  of  the  wives  of 
Esau,  ch.  xxtfi  ?,  24.  25.  That  this  is  the  true  statement 
of  the  ease,  and  not,  as  commonly  givi  n,  that  there  are 
two  Anahs,  appears  thus  —Hie  Anah  in  ver.  Sand  ver. 
25  must  be  the  same ;  for  each  is  declared  to  l>e  the 
father  of  Aholibnmah,  Esau's  wife.  But  the  tame  Anah 
must  l>o  identical  with  the  Anah  in  ver.  '24,  for  the  ono 
as  well  as  the  other  was  the  son  of  Zibeon.  Hence, 
when  Anah  is  first  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  at  verso 
20  among  the  sons  of  Seir,  it  must  be  sons  in  the  wider 
sense  that  is  meant.  Anah  was  really  the  son  of  Zi- 
beon ;  but  he  became  the  founder  of  a  distinct  family, 
and  so.  like  Ephraim  and  Manassch,  he  took  rank  with 
the  elder  generation.  It  is  remarkable,  and  has  .some- 
times l>een  treated  as  incapable  of  proper  explanation, 
that  this  Anah  is  assigned  to  three  different  tribts. 
In  Genesis  xxvi.  34,  where  he  is  first  mentioned,  he  is 
called  a  Hittite;  in  xxxvi.  2,  he  is  represented  ai  the 
son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite ;  and  at  ver.  2i  of  the  same 
chapter  he  is  numbered  among  the  descendants  of  Seir 
the  Horite.  Occurring  as  these  different  designations 
ilo  at  such  comparatively  short  intervals,  it  steins  evi- 
dent tlutt  they  must  have  presented  no  dilliculty  to  those 
who  were  conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  that  they  appear  strange  to  us  merely  htCW I 
w  e  are  so  far  removed  frem  these.  In  regard  to  Horite, 
however,  there  is  no  proper  difficulty;  for  this  is  simply 
an  ap|M'l!athe,  signifying  mountuinra-,  or  trc/liidile, 
as  the  ancients  called  it— applied  to  those  who  lived  in 
rocky  regions,  and  occupied  eaves  instead  of  houses.  And 
then  of  the  two  other  designations,  Hivite  and  Hittite, 
it  is  to  l>e  noted  that  the  one  appears  to  have  been  the 
more  general  and  the  other  the  more  specific  genealo- 
gical distinction.  Hittite  is  undoubtedly  used  at  times 
in  a  somewhat  comprehensive  sense,  as  including  various 
tribes  or  communitie  s,  with  their  several  kings,  Jot  1 4; 
2K1  TiiO;iKi.  x 29.  Hence  also,  when  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel  proceed*  to  give  an  allegorical  r<  presentation  of 
the  waywardness  and  guilt  of  the  covenant -people,  ho 
logins  by  saying,  "Thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ;  thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother  was 
an  Hittiu,"  K;c  irt  3  —  as  if  these  two  names  were 
comprehensive  of  all  the  Canaanite  race.  When,  there- 
fore, the  wife  of  Esau  is  first  mentioned  in  the  history, 
Ge  xiv' 34,  she  is  simply  designated  as  the  daughter 
of  one  who  belonged  to  the  Hittitcs—  the  object  being 
to  indieate  that  she  was  a  Canaanite  by  birth,  and  of 
that  extensive  branch  which  went  by  the  general  name 
of  Hittite.  But  when  the  genealogy  is  given  in  chapter 
xxxvi.  her  place  is  more  definitely  marktd  as  that  of  one 
belonging  to  the  Hivite  section  of  the  Hittite  sjiecies. 
i Hengst.  nberg,  Authentic,  ii.,  Dut.\i.) 

Another  remarkable  thing  connected  with  this  Anah 
is  the  double  name  he  seems  to  have  Imnic.  It  is  only  in 
the  genealogical  table  that  he  appears  under  the  name  of 
Anah;  for  in  the  history,  <ic  ji,  where  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Esau  is  mentioned,  he  is  called  Beeri 
the  1 1  ittite.  The  w  ord  Ha  >  i  means/unfa  n  w.  the  man  of 
the  fountain;  and  in  chapter  xxxvi.  24,  we  have  a  notice 
introduced  which  explains  the  matter — though  it  is 
|  unhappily  rendered  in  our  English  version  in  a  manner 
[  that  quite  obscures  the  light  it  serves  to  throw  on  the 
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peculiarity  rufcm.il  to.  The  notice  is,  "  It  waa  this 
Anah  that  found  the  warm  springs  [so,  it  is  now  gene 
rally  agreed,  the  word  should  be  rendered,  not  mules]  in 
the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father." 
The  springs  meant  are  supj>oKcd  to  liave  l»ccn  those 
afterward*  known  by  the  name  of  Callirhoc,  warm 
spring  to  the  south  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying  in  a 
secluded  place,  which  could  only  be  reached  by  a  nar- 
row zizgag  path  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Tins 
path  ojiens  into  a  valley,  wliich  is  crowded  with  different 
sorts  of  canes,  as|iens,  and  juilms,  and  into  which  various 
warm  spring*  precipitate  themselves:  they  do  so  in 
such  quantities,  that  Irhyand  Mangles  say,  on  reaching 
a  particular  shelf  of  the  roek,  "  We  fouud  ourselves  at 
what  might  Ik;  termed  a  hot  river,  so  copious  and  rapid 
is  it,  and  its  heat  so  little  al>atcd.  This  continues,  as  it 
passes  downwards,  by  its  receiving  constant  supplies  of 
water  of  the  same  teni|ieraturo.  We  visaed  four  abun- 
dant springs,  all  w  ithin  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  stream  at  right  angles  to 
its  course."  Sup|>osing  these  to  be  the  springs  dis- 
covered by  Anah  as  is  every  way  proWile  one  can 
easily  understand  how,  both  from  their  inclosed  situa- 
tion, their  extreme  copiousness,  aud  their  singular 
warmth,  the  discovery  of  them  should  have  Ix-eti  noted  as 
a  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  life,  and  should  liave 
led  to  his  being  thereafter  familiarly  designated  Been 
— the  man  of  the  fountain.  At  the  same  time,  when  his 
name  was  given  in  the  genealogy,  it  fitly  appeared,  not 
under  this  somewhat  accidental  appellative,  but  as  tliat 
which  originally  ami  properly  distinguished  him  — 
Anah. 

A'NAK,  An'aKIU.  The  singular  word  anal  means 
neck-  chain;  and,  in  the  plural,  anakim  is  understood  to 
have  denoted  j>crBons  with  marked  necks,  long  tirrlal, 
and  then,  by  way  of  eminence,  a  race  of  men  with  long 
necks  and  of  gigantic  stature,  who  inliabited  Hebron 
and  the  surrounding  country  at  the  time  the  Israelites 
entered  the  promised  land.  The  name  always  appears 
either  as  the  mis  of  A  nak;  N'lxIII  33;  Joa.  xv.  H;  JilIMj 
or  the  sum  of  the  A  nakim.  Do.  1.  2*;U  2;  or  simply  Anakim. 
Do  U  io,ii,2i;  Ju«  xi  21,22;  xl»  i.'.;  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  descended  from  one  of  the  name  of  Anak,  or 
I  sin.-  the  name  of  sons  of  Anak,  and  Anakim.  merely  from 
their  being  men  of  lofty  stature.  In  Jos.  xv.  11$,  Arba 
is  called  the  father  of  Anak,  which  makes  it  proltable 
that  the  Anakim  sprung 
from  Arl>a;  and  the  imme- 
diate children  of  Anak 
were  Sheshai.  A  hi  man,  and 
Talmai.  The  rejiort  of 
their  great  stature  at  first 
inspired  the  Israelites  with 
r,  and  was  one  of  the 
which  led 
them  to  reliel  against  the 
word  of  Cod  at  their  first 
approach  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  Nn  xUi.n.  But 
afterwards  these  Anakim 
were  driven  from  their  poa 
scssiona  by  Joshua,  and 
seem  to  have  lieen  extin- 
guished as  a  people,  except 
ing  that  a  few  families  of 

the  race  continued  to  exist  in  the  couutry  of  tha  i'hilis 
tines,  out  of  whom  doubtless  came  the  afterwards  famous 
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Goliath  of  Gath.  These  people  are  depicted  on  the 
Kgyptian  monuments  as  a  tall,  light-  complexioned  race. 
In  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  they  are  named  Tan- 
mahu,  which  may  be  the  Egyptian  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Talmai.  allowing  for  the  interchange  of 
the  liquid  /  for  m,  bo  constant  in  all  languages.  The 
figure  is  from  a  picture  on  a  wall  of  the  tomb  of  Oimenep- 
tliah  I.,  supjMwed  to  represent  a  man  of  the  ttibe  of 
Talmai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Anak.  (See  Giants. i  (Bur- 
ton's L.terrpta  Jlicrot/liifihica.)  [J.  B.) 

ANAM'MELECH  [compounded  proliably  of  anam, 
a  statue  or  image,  aud  MiUkh,  a  king,  idol  god.  or  kingly 
image],  applied  as  a  name  to  the  peculiar  deity  wor- 
Hltip|M>d  by  the  people  of  Sepharvaim.  The  worship 
jiaid  him  was  closely  allied  to  that  which  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  belonging  to  the  Syrian  Moloch  ;  for 
his  devotees  caused  their  ch  ldren  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  SKi  itU,  31.  Various  other  derivations  of  the  name 
have  been  given,  and  conjectures  tlirown  out  as  to  the 
deity,  and  the  particular  forms  of  idolatry  connected 
with  it;  but  as  nothing  certain  has  1-  m  established, 
it  is  needless  to  go  into  details. 

ANANI  AS.  1.  A  member  of  the  original  Christian 
community  at  Jerusalem  ;  in  w  hieh.  for  a  time,  he  oc- 
cupied an  honourable  place,  till  his  unhappy  a  I  serra- 
tion from  the  path  of  uprightness,  with  the  fearful 
retribution  it  provoked,  brought  over  Ins  name  the 
shade  of  a  perpetual  infamy.  At ».  l-u  He  aud  his  wife 
Sapphira  are  striking  examples  of  the  mischievous  re- 
sults which  will  sometimes  arise,  even  now,  from  the 
endeavour  to  carry  profession  bevoud  principle  from 
people  aiming  at  being  accounted  lietter  in  the  church 
than  they  ntally  are.  That,  to  a  certain  extent,  these 
persons  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  truth,  and 
had  sincerely  mode  up  their  minds  to  take  part  with  the 
followers  of  Jivus,  there  can  l>e  no  reasonable  doubt. 
In  formally  enlisting  themselves  among  the  number  of 
the  little  company,  they  showed  their  readiness  to 
brave  opposition  and  to  encounter  obloquy  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  :  and.  in  following  the  example  of  others — an 
example  which  they  were  equally  as  free  to  shun  as 
to  follow — by  disposing  of  their  property  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  common  funds  of  the  church,  they 
proved  their  willingness  to  make  at  least  tomr  temporal 
sacritiee  for  the  welfare  of  their  jsiorer  brethren.  Their 
hearts,  in  short,  were  to  a  certain  extent  alive  to  the 
faith,  an>l  moved  by  the  1<enignant  impulses,  of  the 
gospel ;  but  still  not  sufficiently  moved  to  dispose 
them  to  take,  by  the  largeness  of  their  licncfactions, 
the  place  which  their  wealth  and  consideration  seemed 
to  indicate  a«  proper  for  them.  They  would  therefore 
compromise  the  matter  between  their  worldliness  on 
the  one  side,  and  their  Christian  reputation  on  the 
other  -part  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  money  they 
received  for  the  property  they  had  sold,  and  make  it 
■life**  as  if  that  portion  formed  the  whole  proceeds  of 
the  sale.  Whether  they  had  calmly  wvighed  wliat 
this  compromise  involved,  or  had,  without  due  con- 
sideration, resorted  to  it  as  from  the  sudden  impulse  of 
a  worldly  instinct,  it  plainly  did  involve  a  sacrifice  of 
right  principle  a  mournful  disregard  of  truth  ami  recti- 
tude, such  as,  if  allowed  to  |>r>>cccd  in  the  church,  would 
have  brought  w  ithin  her  pale  the  hyj>oerisv.  the  fraud, 
the  selfishness,  the  false  show  and  parade  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  it  was  met  with  a  searching  exposure  and 
an  appalling  rebuke.  How  the  falsehood  and  fraud 
intended  to  be  practised  on  tlie  occasion  by 
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and  SapjAira  should  have  conic  to  light,  is  not  stated. 
Poosibly  something  in  their  previous  character  had 
given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  were  going  here  to 
play  a  deceitful  jvart,  and  may  have  led  to  investiga- 
tions which  established  their  guilt;  or,  without  any 
previous  iiKjuiry  and  formal  evidence.  snt>.  matural 
discernment  may  liave  been  imparted  to  the  apostle*, 
enabling  them  to  jienetrate  through  the  false  guise 
that  was  assumed,  and  bring  to  light  the  real  state  oi 
the  case.  However  it  may  have  been,  by  the  time 
that  the  contribution  came  to  be  laiil  at  the  apo*t!eV 
feet — and  it  appears  to  have  l*rn  done,  when  they  were 
solemnly  met  to  receive  the  free-will  offjrintrs  of  the 
brethren—  Peter  was  in  a  condition  tit  charge  Ananias 
with  deliberate  fraud,  in  pretending  that  what  he  now 
offered  was  the  whole  he  had  received  by  the  wale  of 
his  property.  In  making  this  charge  the  only  thing 
that  ewius  jx-culiar  is  tlie  strength  of  the  language  em- 
ployed by  tlie  apostle.  He  asked  Auani.is,  "Why 
hath  Satan  HIlf>l  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  keep  bock  part  of  the  price?"  And,  alter  re- 
minding him  tliat  it  was  entirely  in  his  own  power  t<> 
sell  tlie  property  or  not,  and  when  sold  to  give  a  part 
or  the  whole  as  he  himself  might  determine,  the  apostle 
again  charge*  him  with  lying,  "not  unto  men,  but  unto 
God."  The  sjieeial  aggravation  of  the  sin  is  thus  made 
te  stand  in  the  religious  churaeter  of  tin-  transaction  - 
in  the  gift  K  ing  presented  .is  an  offering  t>>  <  '<•>  {.  and  an 
offering  which,  M  made,  carried  a  falsehood  in  its 
front.  The  apostles  were  acting  on  the  occasion  in 
their  official  capacity  ;  they  were  sitting  as  the  Spirit's 
agents  and  repre*  _utativcs,  to  receive  the  alms  of  the 
church;  so  that  what  he  said  and  did  to  them  was  in  effect 
said  and  done  to  the  Ixird  it  was  a  daring  attempt  to 
practise  imposition  on  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ananias  him- 
self could  not  l«  ignorant  of  this ;  he  must  have  felt 
that  he  was  in  a  manner  defiling  the  sanctuary  of  GimI. 
and  provoking  the  eyes  of  his  glory;  consequently,  his 
heart  must  have  been  previously  strung  to  a  very  con- 
siderable hardihood  in  evil  ;  he  must  w»  far  have  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  spirit  of  covctousness,  that  it 
might  lie  said  of  him,  as  of  one  in  the  latter  stages  of 
drg  neracv,  Satan  bad  entered  his  heart  to  tempt  him  to 
such  ungodliness  ;  comp.  Ln.  xxii.  3,  Put  tlie  bringing  of 
this  charge  against  Auanias,  and  laying  l*are  both  the 
reality  and  the  hciriousness  of  his  guilt,  is  the  whole 
that  St.  Peter  does  on  the  occasion  ;  then-  is  no  inflic- 
tion of  coqioreal  judgment  from  his  hand,  no  threaten 
ing  even  of  anv  such  as  being  ready  to  descend  from 
the  presence  of  God;  and  had  no  divine  intcrjiositioji 
followed,  the  utmost  that  we  can  sup|H.se  likely  to 
have  hap|x.ncd  in  the  way  of  judicial  procedure,  would 
have  l»«-n  to  cast  him  out  of  the  church  as  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  the  house  of  the  living  (rod.  Put  as  a  seal 
to  the  condemnation  that  was  pronounced  upon  his  s:n 
as  a  warning  to  others  who  might  in  future  seek  to 
Iring  corruption  into  the  spiritual  community  of  be 
lievers  — ns  a  sign  raised  by  the  hand  of  (rod  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  New  Testament  church,  to  testify  of 
the  guileless  simplicity  and  incorrupt  sincerity  which 
should  Mong  to  all  who  join  themselves  to  its  member- 
ship- the  doom  of  death  instantly  fell  ujion  the  con- 
victed transgressor.  We  need  not  he  too  curious  in 
inquiring  how  this  death  was  brought  about:  whether 
the  startling  discovery  of  his  guilt  that  was  made  all  at 
once  to  burst  on  him.  may  have  itself  op.  rated  like  a 
convulsive  shock,  or,  along  with  this,  some  miraculous 


I  agency  may  have  suddenly  arrested  the  pulse  of  life ; 
the  result  in  either  case,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  what  presently  after  Itefell  his  wife,  must 
lx)  ascribed  to  the  direct  interposition  of  G.mI.  Ana- 

I  nias  first,  ami  then  his  wife  Sapphira,  who  liecame  his 
partner  alike  in  guilt  and  punishment,  perished  under 
the  judgment  of  God,  as  the  corrupters  of  his  infant 
church. 

One  cannot  but  mark  a  close  resemblance  between 

I  what  thus  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  the  mournful  occurrence  that 

|  struck  terror  into  the  meml>ers  of  the  Israelitish  com- 
mon wealth,  shortly  after  their  entrance  within  the 
boundaries  of  Canaan.  It  was  as  a  holy  community 
they  went  thither,  and  were  to  1*  made  possessors  of 
the  land,  as  God's  s]s  cial  witnesses  against  the  crimes 
and  als.ininations  that  |mlluted  it ;  precisely  as  it  was 
by  being  a  holy  temple  to  the  Ixinl,  and  keeping  itself 
separate  from  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  that  the 
church  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  make  head  against 
the  powers  of  evil  and  bring  all  under  its  sway.  In  the 
one  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  tlie  world 
entensl  with  its  pollutions  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
history;  and  both  times  in  a  similar  guise,  as  a  spirit 
of  covetousness,  clinging  to  the  mammon  of  unright- 
teousness,  and  cloaking  itself  over  with  hypocrisy  and 
guile.  The  transgressors  in  the  ancient  ci  mmunity, 
Acban  and  liis  family,  were,  by  the  special  interposition 
of  God,  dragged  to  light,  and  consigned  to  dectruction  ; 
anil  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  transgTc-sors  in  New 
Testament  times,  were  by  a  like  interposition  detected 
and  punished.  The  immediate  effects,  too,  of  the  divine 
interposition  were  much  alike:  a  salutary  fear  of 
sin  was  stniek  into  the  respective  communities,  and 
the  hearts  of  all  more  thoroughly  roused  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  righteousness.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
results  in  both  casts  proved  but  of  tem|H>rary  dura- 
tion. The  awful  warning  given  against  sin  fell  into 
oblivion;  and  Is  fore  the  apostles  had  finished  their 
course,  as  in  former  times  Is  fore.  I  oshuahad  lieen  gathered 
to  hisfathers,  many  forms  of  corruption  had  gained  afoot- 
ing  within  tlie  sacred  territory.  The  last  testimony 
fmiii  the  hand  of  the  apostle,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
so  sternly  rebuked  the  incipient  evil  —  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter-  had  for  its  chief  object  tlie  lifting  <  f 
a  loud  and  emphatic  warning  against  the  hvj>ocrisy 
and  guile,  the  licentiousness  and  corruption,  which  were 
already  making  their  appearance  among  the  churches  of 
Clirist.  and  which  he  fun-saw  were  destined  to  become 
yet  more  rampant.  Still,  the  first  great  practical  tes- 
timony was  not  in  vain:  it  stands  as  a  finger  post  for 
all  who  have  eyes  to  <«•  it,  and  make*  clear  as  noon- 
day the  purpose  of  God  to  recognize,  only  such  as  true 
members  of  his  church  who  have  left  Isdiind  them  the 

I  corruption*  of  the  world,  and  in  godly  sincerity  are 
yielding  themselves  to  his  service. 

Certain  petty  and  frivolous  objections,  which  have 
been  raised  on  the  subject  by  rationalist  interpreters, 
so  obviously  arise  from  part,  d  or  mistaken  views  of 

j  the  transaction,  or  of  St.  Peter's  conduct  in  relation  to 
it,  that  they  deserve  no  particular  notice. 

2.  Ananias,  a  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus,  to 
whom  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  instructed 
bin  to  go  where  Saul  of  Tarsus  at  the  time  was,  that 

I  he  might  lay  on  him  his  hands,  and  impart  to  him  anew 
his  sight,  Ac.  \\  Kt.17.  Ananias  expressed  his  astonishment 

!  at  receiving  such  a  commission,  having  heard  only  of  the 
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fiery  zeal  with  which  Saul  had  Iwcn  persecuting  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  of  the  authority  with  which,  for 
that  end,  he  had  come  armed  against  the  disciples  in 
Damascus.  But  hi*  fearH  and  suspicions  were  laid  to  rest 
by  the  divine  assurance,  that  this  man  had  now  become 
a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  before  the 
Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  cluldren  of  Israel,  and  to 
Buffer  great  things  for  its  sake.  He  accordingly  went 
as  commanded,  and  both  restored  sight  to  Saul  through 
the  imposition  of  hands,  and  received  him  by  baptism 
into  the  Christian  community.  Nothing  farther  is 
known  for  certain  of  Ananias,  nor  liave  wo  any  more 
specific  iiifurmation  than  that  given  above  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  church  at  Damascus.  Tradition  has  sought 
to  compensate  for  this  defect  by  telling  us  that  he  lxs 
came  bishop  of  Damascus,  and  of  course,  like  all 
apostles  and  primitive  bishops,  died  a  martyr.  Hut  no 
credit  is  due  to  such  legends. 

3.  Ananias,  the  high-priest  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
seizure  and  appearance  before  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jeru- 
salem, Ac  xxiil  £  We  learn  nothing  more  of  him  in  the 
New  Testament  than  that  on  Paul  declaring  he  had 
lived  in  all  good  conscience  l>efore  God  till  that  day, 
he  commanded  those  beside  Paul  to  smite  liim  <show- 
ing  himself  to  be,  at  least,  a  person  of  violent  temper 
and  coarse  manners  .  and  that  he  afterwards  went  down 
to  Caeaarea  with  certain  elders,  to  lay  a  regular  charge 
of  sedition  against  the  apostle,  Ac.  xxl».  I.  Various  notices 
are  given  of  him  in  Josephus,  and  they  fully  confirm 
the  idea  conveyed  of  his  character  by  what  is  written 
in  the  Acts.  He  had  been  nominated  to  the  office  of 
high- priest  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis.  in  A.I).  4S,  but 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  and  defend  himself 
against  heavy  charges  tliat  were  brought  against  him 
(A  nt.  xx.  5.  2  ;  also  0.  2>.  There,  however,  he  was  ac- 
quitted, and  it  is  supposed  resumed  the  office  of  high- 
priest  on  his  return  to  Judca.  Hut  shortly  before  the 
departure  of  Felix  he  was  deprived  of  the  office ;  and 
after  carrying  on  a  series  of  lawless  practices  by  the 
hands  of  what  Josephus  calls  "very  wicked  servants," 
he  was  himself  at  last  killed  by  the  Sicarii,  or  zealot- 
robbers  (J  nt.  xx.  8.  8  ;  also  9.  2).  He  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  one  of  the  most  worthless  and  dcs|ierate 
characters  that  ever  filled  the  office  of  high- priest. 

ANATHEMA  [Gr.  &*i$t/ta,  from  the  verb  atari- 
0r)ni,  to  lay  up  or  sus|ieml]  was,  properly,  anything 
presenteil  as  a  gift  to  a  temple,  and  hung  up  there  as  a 
sacred  memorial.  When  used,  however,  in  this  general 
sense,  as  it  often  is  in  the  classical  authors,  it  is  written 
with  a  long  r,  avd0i)fta  ;  and  as  such  it  occurs  only  once 
in  the  New  Testament,  at  Luke  xxi.  5,  where  the 
disciples  remarked  to  the  Lord  concerning  the  temple, 
"hoW  it  was  ndorned  with  goodly  stones  and  gifts"' 
{iraOquaei).  Things  given  up  to  God  in  this  sense 
were  esteemed  honourable  as  well  as  sacred  ;  they  were 
associated  with  the  more  gracious  and  benignant  aspect 
of  hi*  character.  But  as  his  character  has  another 
aspect— that,  namely,  which  it  assumes  when  brought 
into  contact  with  incorrigible  and  hardened  iniquity, 
calling  forth  severe  and  punitive  justice  —so  if,  with 
respj^i  to  this  aspect  of  the  divine  character,  any  per- 
son or  object  were  solemnly  given  up  to  God,  it  would 
he  indeed  for  d  d's  glory,  but  for  the  dishonour  and 
destruction  of  what  was  so  surrendered.  And  this  is  the 
idea  of  the  therein  (c-ir),  the  religious  curse  of  the 
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Hebrews,  to  which  commonly  in  the  Greek  translation 


of  the  Old  Testament,  and  always  in  the  original  of  the 
New,  the  word  avaSt^a  corresponds.  It  denoted  some- 
thing, not  merely  dedicated  to  God,  but  Jurribly  def- 
eated to  him — something  that  had  been  withdrawn 
from  his  service  and  worship,  so  tliat  he  was  not  glori- 
fied in  it,  and  was  again,  by  the  hands  of  another,  devoted 
to  him,  Hill  he  might  be  glorified  upon  it.  This  is  a 
kind  of  consecration  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  as  the  view 
of  the  divine  justice,  or  righteousness,  on  which  it  is 
based,  is  only  found  there ;  heathenism  never  attained 
in  this  respect  to  any  proper  knowledge  of  Deity.  And 
the  thought  it  presents  ib,  certainly,  a  very  solemnizing 
one  ;  bespeaking,  as  it  does,  the  setting  apart  of  things 
or  persons  from  a  common  to  a  saered  use,  hsllowing 
them  in  a  sense  to  the  Lord,  in  order  that  he  may 
consume  them,  or  otherwise  pour  upon  them  his  righ- 
teous indignation.  Hence  wu  have  the  singular  expres- 
sion, not  unusual  in  the  original  Scriptures,  "  Accursed 

to  the  Lord"  lrv,T>  tthb.       xxni  S<t,2D ;  Joi  vl  10,21),  but 
T   l-  :r 

in  our  translation  softened  into  such  phrases  as  "devoted 
to  the  Lord,"  or  "  consecrated  to  the  Ix>rd."  On  the 
first  historical  occasion  that  this  kind  of  consecration 
was  put  in  force,  destroy  is  the  word  mad  in  our  version, 
though  it  does  not  convey  the  precise  idea  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  circumstance  is  recorded  in  Numbers  xxi. 
1-3,  "  And  Israel  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said,  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  this  jveoph  into  my 
hand,  then  I  will  utterly  destroy  [-penrr,  I  w5D  make 

a  cherem  or  anathema  of]  their  cities.  And  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered  up 
the  Canaanites ;  and  they  utterly  destroyed  [made  an 
of]  them  and  their  cities  ;  and  he  called  the 
of  that  place  Hannah  [the  anathematized,  or 
devoted  to  destruction]."  It  is  evidently  not  simple 
destruction  tliat  is  here  described  by  the  putting  under 
cherem  or  anathema,  but  the  doing  of  this  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Gtsl — an  act  justified  and  demanded  by  the  interests 
of  holiness— and  one,  therefore,  which  required  to  bo 
performed  in  a  peculiarly  solemn  frame  of  mind,  free 
from  carnal  passion  and  selfishness  of  spirit. 

Such  is  the  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  cherem  or 
anathema;  whatever  was  put  under  it  was  entirely 
withdrawn  from  its  human  use,  or  natural  rjlationship, 
'  and  given  wholly  to  the  Lord — to  be  employed  in  lib 
service,  if  capable  of  such  employment ;  if  not,  to  bo 
utterly  consumed.  Hence,  what  was  tints  devoted 
could  not  be  redeemed  ;  it  could  not.  by  any  ransom  or 
substitutionary  arrangement,  be  taken  back  and  applied 
to  ordinary  purposes;  it  must  cither  be  reserved  for 
strictly  sacred  uses,  or,  if  unfit  for  these,  devoted  to 
destruction.  "No  devoted  thing  [lit.  "  nothing  that 
is  chrrem"]  sliall  be  sold  or  redeemed  ;  it  is  most  holy  to 
the  Lord.  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of 
men,  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  bo  put  Ui 
death,"  Lo.  xwii.ss.29.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the  Ca- 
noanites,  as  a  people,  were,  on  account  of  their  flagrant 
enormities  and  foul  abominations,  put  under  the  same 
ban  as  those  mentioned  above  that  dwelt  about  Hormoli, 
extermination  was  the  necessary  result :  they  were  se- 
parated to  the  Lord— sacredly  destined,  in  a  manner,  to 
tin'  severity  which  their  sins  had  provoked — consigned 
to  perdition.  And  as  a  clear  sign  to  the  Israelites 
themselves  that  such  was  the  nature  of  the  decree  which 
they  had  to  put  in  force  against  the  Canannites ;  that 
what  they  had  to  do  in  this  respect  was  strictly  a  work 
of  God,  and  that  everything  they  might  acquire  by 
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doing  it — the  land,  the  cities,  the  goods,  which  reverted 
to  them  for  a  possession —were  properly  the  lord's, 
and  caine  tit  them  as  a  sacred  dowry  from  his  hand  ; — 
m  a  sign  of  nil  this,  Jericho,  the  first  city  in  the  laud 
which  they  liad  to  attack,  had  the  anathema  laid  upon 
it  in  the  most  stringent  manner,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive form.  Nothing  belonging  to  it  was  to  lie  appro- 
priated as  the  people's  own ;  the  treasure  was  to  be  brought 
into  the  Lord's  house ;  and  all  that  could  l»e  consumed— 
houses,  garment*,  ami  the  inhabitants  themselves,  with 
the  exception  of  Itahab — utterly  made  an  end  of.  In 
like  manner,  and  with  reference  specifically  to  idols,  it 
was  said,  "And  thou  shalt  not  bring  an  abomination 
into  thine  house,  and  become  a  cursed  thing  fan  ana 
thema.  or  charm]  like  it  ;  thou  shalt  utterly  detest, 
and  thou  slialt  utterly  abhor  it;  for  it  is  ehn-cm,"  Dc. 
ni  36.  It  is  wrong  to  say  of  such  cases  that  it  is  simply 
the  vile  and  execrable  nature  of  the  object  that  is  Indi- 
cated, and  tliat  there  is  no  idea  of  consecration  to  the 
lord  ;  the  general  principle  still  holds  good,  that  every- 
thing rhtrem  is  most  holy  to  the  Lord.  Only,  in  the 
case  of  sinful  persons  and  polluted  objects,  the  conse- 
cration was  with  a  view,  not  to  honourable  and  blessed 
service,  but  to  the  exhibition  of  divine  justice  in  their 
destruction. 

In  tlie  New  Testament  use  of  the  word  ana/htvia 
the  id»-a  of  consecration  is,  perhaps,  less  prominent 
than  in  the  old  Testament  ehtrtm,  though  it  is  still  in- 
cluded ;  only,  the  thought  is  turned  somewhat  more  upon 
the  execrable  nature  and  fearful  doom  of  the  subject  of 
it.  it  occurs  altogether  only  five  or  six  times,  and 
in  one  of  these  it  is  a  company  of  Jews  who  use  it, 

that  it  is  not  brought  into  contact  with  any  Chris 
tian  eUmtcnt.  " Certain  Jews  Wind  themselves  under 
a  curse,"  as  it  is  in  our  version  [literal  y,  anathematised 
themsolvcs].  "saying  that  they  would  neither  cat  nor 
drink  till  they  hud  killed  Paul,"  Ac.  12;  that  is, 
they  devoted  themselves  in  this  way  to  destruction,  if 
they  should  resile  from  executing  the  purpose  they  had 
form.-.!  respecting  Paul.  Probably,  as  the  providence 
of  (jiiil,  by  removing  Paul  suddenly  to  a  distance  from 
them,  rendered  the  execution  of  their  scheme  imprac- 
ticable, they  would  hold  themselves  released  from  the 
penalty  they  liad  voluntarily  incurred.  But  the  feel- 
ing which  prompted  them  to  enter  into  the  engage 
tnent  was  doubtless  much  the  same  as  that  which 
animated  the  conspirators  against  Herod's  life;  of 
whom  Josephus  tells  us  that,  when  detected  and  seized, 
•  they  showed  no  shame  for  what  they  were  about,  nor 
did  they  deny  it ;  but  exhibited  their  daggers,  and  pro- 
Ust.,-1  that  the,  conspiracy  they  had  sworn  to  was  a 
holy  and  pious  action :  that  what  they  intended  to  do 
was  not  for  gain,  or  for  any  indulgence  to  their  pas- 
sions, but  principally  for  those  common  customs  of 
tbe>  country  which  all  the  Jews  wrre  obliged  to  ob- 
serve, or  else  to  die  for  them"  {Ant.  XT.  6.  8).  The  idea 
here,  however  misapplied  as  to  its  particular  direction, 


he  does  it  like  those  Jews,  in  regard  to  himself,  when, 
speaking  of  his  deep  sorrow  on  account  of  the  ajKmtate 
condition  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  fervent  desire  for 
llicir  salvation,  he  says,  '*  For  I  could  w  ish  tor  more 
exactly,  I  was  wishing — implying  that  the  act  was  in 
process  of  forming  itself,  but  remained  incomplete,  was 
checked  by  some  counter  consideration*  tliat  I  myself 
were  anathema  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kins- 
men according  to  the  flesh."  Ro  U.3.  The  expression 
lias  given  rise  to  much  disputation,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  draw  it  into  an  inferior  sense  than 
what  the  words  seem  naturally  to  import.  Put  such 
attempts  are  to  be  discouraged,  as  tending  rather  to 
embarrass  than  to  explicate  the  subject.  Let  it  only  be 
understood,  that  the  apostle  is  himself  in  the  highest 
rnoi.d  of  spiritual  feeling,  and.  in  consequence,  capable 
of  being  fully  sympathized  with  by  such  only  as  are 
familiar  with  the  more  elevated  frames  of  the  Christian 
life.  Let  it  be  understood,  further,  that  the  thought 
expressed  is  not  a  decision  formally  come  to,  or  a 
purpose  calmly  entertained  and  brought  forth  into 
deliberate  action,  but  rather  a  sentiment  stirred  in  bis 
bosom  by  the  agony  of  unutterable  sorrow— a  wish 
cherished  and  yet  again  repressed,  as  if  it  must  not  pass 
lievond  the  region  of  thought  and  feeling.  Let  this 
only  I*  understood  as  to  the  state  of  mind  here  indi- 
cated by  the  apostle,  and  there  will  be  found  in  it  no- 
thing either  inconceivable  or  absolutely  singular.  It 
is  just  that  state  of  rapt  devotion  so  finely  described 
by  Paeon,  as  sometimes  attained  by  "Hod's  elected 
saints,  who  have  wished  themselves  razes  1  out  of  the 
l>ook  of  life  in  an  ecstasy  of  charity  and  feeling  of 
infinite  communion" — a  feeling  as  if  life  would  bo 
intolerable  to  them,  should  the  common  well-being  of  the 
brotherhood,  after  which  they  so  ardently  longed,  fail 
to  be  realized.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
in  such  a  case,  should  lie  contemplated  as  alone  present 
to  the  mind  :  and  to  bring  into  view  the  physical  and 
moral  ruin,  the  final  despair  and  wretchedness  of  the 
lost— as  if  this  were  the  alternative  which  were  almost 
preferred  by  the  Individual  to  his  existing  state  and 
prospects — were  entirely  to  mistake  the  real  condition 
and  temper  of  soul  expressed  on  such  occasions. 

The  other  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  employs  ana- 
thema point  more  distinctly  to  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
subject  of  it,  and  his  tit  destination  to  the  heaviest 
curse.  "No  one,"  be  says.  1  Co  »ii  .1,  "speaking  in 
God's  Spirit,  calls  Jesus  anathema."  he  cannot  ]m>  sibly 
think  and  s|>eak  of  iiiiti  as  a  tit  object  of  divine  execra- 
tion. Hut.  at  the  commencement  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Cialatians,  the  apostle  himself  twice  over  pronounces  an 
anathema  upon  the  person,  lie  he  man  or  angel,  who 
should  come  preaching  another  gospel  than  that  which 
he  had  himself  preached  ;  thereby  solemnly  consigning 
such  a  person,  as  guilty  of  the  greatest  impiety,  to  the 
justice  of  God  for  everlasting  reprobation;  and,  at  the 
close  of  his  first  epistle  to  th  •  Corinthians,  he  breathes 


was  still  that  of  the  religious  curse,  devoting  to  Cod  as  by    forth  the  weighty  utterance,  "If  any  man  love  not  the 


as-icred  act.  and  for  the  infliction  of  tike  heaviest  doom, 
wliat,  in  the  circumstances,  was  deemed  unworthy  of 
life.  So,  in  the  bosom  of  those  w  ho  conspired  against 
Paul,  the  sentiment  seems  to  have.  been.  l*t  our  life  be 
forfeited  to  God,  as  a  thing  which  he  may  justly  exact 
at  our  lunula,  if  we  witlihold  our  hand  from  compassing 
the  death  of  such  a  miscreant. 

It  is  the  apostle  Paul  himself  who,  in  the  other  lias  no  proper  right  to  a  place  among  Christ's  flock, 
p'accs  referred  to,  makes  use  of  the  anathema.    Once    But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  word  unatkema  being 


Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  lie  anathema  maranatha." 
Here,  again,  from  the  idea  of  its  lieing  supposed  to  1*» 
contrary  to  the  projsr  spirit  of  an  apostle  that  he 
should  wish  any  one  to  become,  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense,  an  anathema,  the  import  of  the  expression  has 
l>een  softened  to  mean  simply  that  such  an  one  Fhould 
lie  excluded  from  the  Christian  communion— that  he 
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so  used  iti  Scripture,  nor  is  there  any  need  for  resorting 
to  it  hen? ;  since,  if  it  is  the  revealed  will  of  God  that 
they  who  are  institute  of  love  to  Jesus  should  be 
doomeil  to  final  perdition,  there  can  lie  nothing  im- 
proper in  an  apostle,  nor  even  in  the  most  seraphic 
I  sworn  in  heaven,  wishing  it  to  be  so.  It  is  but  pray- 
ing that  God's  will  be  done.  Besides,  such  a  diluted 
meaning  would  leave  altogether  unexplained  the  Con- 
necting so  closely  together  of  the  two  Aramaic  words, 
anathema  and  maranalha,  .Such  a  connection,  oiqie- 
cially  in  an  epistle  written  not  to  a  Syrian  but  to  a 
Grecian  community,  seems  to  demand  that  the  words 
be  taken  in  their  fullest  sense,  and  also  to  imply  that 
they  were  words  either  themselves  in  familiar  use  with 
the  Christians,  or  grounded  upon  some  well-known 
passage  of  Scripture  which  was  thereby  recalled  to 
their  mind  Maranalha  is  the  Syriae  plirasc  for  the 
Lord  ernes ;  and,  to  place  this  in  such  immediate  con- 
junction with  the  announcement  of  an  anathema,  and 
to  do  so  in  one  of  the  last  sentences  of  the  epistle,  was 
to  remim!  the  disciples,  in  the  most  impressive  manner, 
that  the  curse  as  well  as  the  blessing  has  its  ojieration 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and,  so  far  from  ceasing  at 
the  moment  of  his  coming,  only  rises  then  to  it*  highest 
development;  so  that  it  behoves  all  to  look  well,  in 
the  meantime,  to  the  reality  of  their  interest  in  Christ, 
and  their  love  to  him.  The  apostle  does  not,  indeed, 
overlook  the  blessing ;  for,  in  the  very  next  verse,  he 
prays  that  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  might  lie 
with  them.  But.  knowing  as  he  did,  that  there  were 
many  elements  of  corruption  working  in  the  church  at 
Corinth,  he  gives  s|iecial  prominence  to  the  other  and 
darker  aspect  of  the  matter;  and.  in  doing  so,  ho  ex- 
actly follow  s  the  example  of  the  prophet  Alalachi,  whose 
closing  announcement  regarding  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  may  be  said  to  form  the  ground  of  the  a|K>stle's 
representation ;  for,  while  there  making  promise  of  the 
Ixird  to  those  tliat  feared  his  name,  as  coining  to  bless 
his  heritage,  he,  at  the  same  time,  proclaims  the  neces- 
sity of  a  great  and  general  reformation,  if  this  result 
was  to  be  gcuerally  experienced;  but,  if  it  failed,  if 
there  should  not  lie  a  real  turning  of  hearts  to  the  Lord, 
then  the  coming  would  tie  to  smite  the  earth  with  a 
cherem,  or  anathema.  Because  the  danger  was  so  great 
of  a  disastrous  result,  this  was  the  last  thought  the 
prophet  left  ujKin  the  members  of  the  old  covenant  in 
connection  with  the  subject.  In  like  manner  here,  and 
on  the  same  account,  the  a|>ostle  makes  it  one  of  his  very 
latest  and  most  impressive  utterances  to  the  church  at 
Corinth.  The  anathema  therefore,  in  this  case  also,  is 
the  solemn  adjudication  of  the  characters  named  to  the 
doom  of  perdition,  as  fit  objects  of  the  punitive  justice 
of  God— pronounced  now,  in  order  that  those  who  were 
in  danger  of  incurring  it  might  hasten  their  escape  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  (Lighlfoot  correctly  indicated  this 
interpretation  of  like  passage,  and  the  allusion  it  con- 
tains, to  Mai.  iv.  2-<>,  but  improjierly  ami  unnaturally 
limited  its  application  to  the  Jew*.  Hengstenberg, 
in  his  CltrUtulo'jy,  justly  excepts  to  tliat  part  of  Lights 
foot's  interpretation.) 

There  cau  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  while  the  word 
anathema  in  the  New  Testament,  as  cherem  in  the  Old, 
always  bears  the  higher  sense  we  liave  ascribed  to  it. 
and  a  direct  reference  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon 
the  abominable  and  reprobate,  a  certain  change  was 
introduced  both  by  the  cecle-siastical  authorities  in  the 
u«e  of  anathema,  and  by  at  least  the  later  Rabbinical 


w-riters  in  the  use  of  cherem.  Both  terms  came  to  lie 
applied  to  church  censures—  to  excommunication  in  its 
lighter  or  heavier  form.  What  was  strictly  called  the 
cherem  was  tlte  final  sentence  of  excommunication,  after 
lighter  censures  had  proved  unavailing;  and  it  con- 
tains <as  given,  for  example,  by  Buxtorf,  in  his  Lex. 
Chald.  Talm.  <i  Habbiii.,  or  in  a  more  accessible  work, 
by  Brown,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jitcs,  iL  2071  a 
revolting  and  detailed  multiplication  of  all  imaginable 
curses  aud  inflictions  of  evil  on  the  head  of  the  un- 
liappy  subject.  But  the  name  was  also  applied  to  other 
forms  of  censure  on  the  part  of  the  synagogue.  With 
the  fathers,  anathema  was  used  indifferently  of  excision 
from  the  chureli,  and  separation  from  God  ;  sometimes 
the  one  explanation  is  given  aud  sometimes  the  other, 
as  may  1*  seen  by  consulting  Suicer*s  Thesaurus  outho 
word.  Theodoret  even  explains  the  "Let  him  be  ana- 
thema," in  1  Co.  xvi.  22,  by  '*  Let  him  be  removed 
from  the  common  body  of  the  church  "—erroneously, 
we  certainly  think ;  but  it  shows  how  soon  Dm  word 
had  come  to  receive  this  lower  application.  In  the  de- 
crees of  later  eouneUs,  and  with  Romish  writers  gene- 
rally, to  be  anathema  is  but  another  term  for  being 
excommunicated,  or  cut  off  externally  from  the  mini- 
l*>r  of  the  faithful, 
j  AN  ATHOTH  [answer*  to  prayer*],  occurs  as  a 
{■ersonal  name  in  some  of  the  genealogies,  l  cu,  tU  * ; 
No.  x  \>t;  but  it  is  chiefly  known  as  a  Levitical  town, 
Jeremiah's  birth-place  anil  projier  residence — Jc.  I  I. 
Very  little  besides  is  known  of  the  town  it«clf, 
though  it  is  occasionally  mentioned,  2  s»  utt.  r ; 
Kir.UiOi  and  so  much  identified  had  it  become  in 
later  times  with  the  prophet,  that  in  Jerome's  day  it 
went  by  his  name:  "Anathoth,  qua?  hodie  appcllatur 
JereiuiaB  "  (Onomast.)  It  lay  about  three  or  four  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  Anata  discovered  by  Professor  Robinson, 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from 
Jerusalem,  and  stands  on  a  bp-ad  ridge  of  hills,  from 
which  one  1-Hiks  down  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
hilly  grouud  of  Benjamin,  and  sees  as  far  as  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  It  is  now  a  mere  village,  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  houses,  but  possesses  remains  of  ancient  walls 
and  of  foundations  that  seem  to  have  borne  houses  of 
respectable  size. 

ANCIENT  OF  DAYS,  an  expression  applied  to 
Jehovah  thrice  in  a  vision  of  I>anicL  ch  »tL  »,  u,  a,  appa- 
rently much  in  the  same  sense  as  Eternal.  The  ex- 
pression viewed  by  itself  is  somewhat  peculiar;  but  it 
is  doubtless  employed  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  succes- 
sive monarchies  which  ap|ieared  one  after  anotlier  rising 
before  the  eye  of  the  prophet.  These  all  proved  to  be 
ephemeral  existences,  partaking  of  the  corruption  and 
evanescence  of  earth  :  aud  so,  when  the  supreme  Lord 
and  Governor  of  all  apfiearcd  to  pronounce  their  doom, 
and  set  up  his  own  everlasting  kingdom.  He  is  not  un- 
naturally svmlsilized  as  the  Ancient  of  Days— one  who 
was  not  like  those  new  formations,  the  oflspring  of  » 
particular  time,  but  w  ho  had  all  time,  in  a  maimer,  in 
his  |K»ssession— one  whose  days  were  past  reckoning. 

AN  DREW  [Ur.  'Attptai],  one  of  the  earliest  dis- 
ciples* of  our  l»nl,  and  latterly  one  of  his  twelve 
apostles.  He  had  previously  attended  tlie  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  but  clave  to  Jesus,  after  the  Baptist 
distinctly  pointed  him  out  as  the  Limb  of  God,  Jn  I  a-t» 
He  was  a  fisherman  of  Bethsaida,  and  the  brother  of 
Simon  Peter.    No  sooner  had  he  found  satisfaction  iu 
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his  own  mind  respecting  the  Measiahship  of  J  chub  than 
he  sought  for  his  brother  Simon,  whom  he  presently 
brought  to  Jesus,  and  who,  in  like  manner,  became  a 
disciple  of  the  Xazareue.  It  wan  some  time,  however, 
before  either  Anilrew  or  Simon  left  their  regular  occu- 
pation,  ami  gave  themselves  to  constant  attendance 
upon  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  And  even  after  they  did 
this,  extremely  little  is  recorded  of  Andrew,  who  seem* 
to  have  been  much  inferior  to  hi*  brother  in  those  quali- 
fications which  are  required  for  taking  a  lead  in  public 
.ii.ii--  lli  l-  mention  I  individually  on  but  three 
occasion* — once,  when  the  difficulty  presented  itself  of 
feeding  the  rive  thousand  that  waited  on  Christ,  and 
when  he  signified  that  a  lad  was  there  who  had  five 
Wley  loaves  and  two  fishes,  Jn.  ri  o;  again,  when  he 
took  some  part  in  introducing  certain  Greeks  to  Jesus, 
who  were  anxious  to  we  him,  Jn  »ii  and  finally, 
when,  along  w  ith  Peter,  James,  and  John,  he  went  pri- 
vately to  Jesus  to  get  a  fuller  revelation  of  his  mind 
respecting  the  destruction  of  the  temple-buildings,  .Mar 
3  This  was  tlie  only  occasion  on  which  Andrew 
U  related  to  have  l*en  admitted  with  tlie  other  three 
to  a  more-  private  interview  with  Jesus,  and  to  witness 
a  manifestation  of  his  divine  fulness,  which  was  with- 
held from  the  rest.  For  anything  farther,  we  know 
•■imply  tliat  Andrew  te*>k  p.irt  with  his  brethren  in  their 
apostolic  labours,  and  shared  the  common  jH-rils  of  their 
calling  ;  but  in  what  precise  department*  of  laliour,  or 
through  what  specific  trial*  and  difficulties,  we  have  no 
information  in  Scripture  or  in  other  records  of  authentic 
history.  Tradition,  in  one  of  its  forms,  speaks  of  his 
Laving  none  |>reaching  the  gos]icl  to  Sevthia  :  in  another, 
t.i  Greece;  in  still  others,  to  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  &c. 
iKuscb.  Hint,  iii.  1;  Sojihrtm.  up.  Hitron.  He  Scrip.; 
Xieepk.  ii.  2l»  ;  and  finally  reports  him  to  liave  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Patrie  in  Aeliaia,  on  the  peculiar  form  of 
cross,  reiw  dtcutiata  (X*.  which  still  bears  his  name. 
Hut  no  trace  is  found  of  these  traditions  till  a  compara- 
tively late  ]>cri«id  ;  anil  it  is  impossible  to  tell  w  hat  dc- 
g/ve  of  credit,  or  whether  any  credit  whatever,  is  due 
to  them.  Mention  is  made  by  si.me  early  writers  of  a 
bixik  called  the  "  Acts  of  Andrew, "  and  also  of  a 
"Gospel  of  St.  Andrew,"  but  both  were  held  by  the 
church  to  be  spurious  productions,  and  have  long  rime 
perished. 

ANDRONICUS  [man-tonqucrof].  a  kin-man  and 
fellow  prisoner  of  Paul,  who  is  also  declared  t4>  have 
l»*n  a  Christian  Ijcfore  the  aj«<etU\  and  to  have  so  di.« 
tinguihhed  himself  in  the  f;iith  and  lalniursnf  a  Christian 
life,  tliat  he  had  acquired  a  name  among  the  apostles 
generally.  In  calling  Andronicus  his  fellow- prisoner, 
the  apostle  must  liaw  referral  to  some  previous  |«irt  of 
his  history,  when  they  had  suffered  together  for  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  for  at  the  time  Iil-  wrote  to  the  Uomans 
he  w  as  not  in  bonds,  Bo.  »n  ;. 

A'NER  [meaning  uncertain],  a  Canaanitc  chief,  who. 
with  Esc  hoi  and  Mamre,  joined  Abraham  in  pursuing 
the  host  of  ( 1i<slorlaomer,  Oc  xiv.  ;  also  the  name  of  a 
Levitical  town  in  the  trik-  of  Manasseh,  l  th  -o. 

ANGELS  [in  Greek  dyytXot.  ami  in  Hebrew  c'^C, 

mrlidim].  Both  tlie  Greek  and  Hebrew  terms  originally 
import  any  kind  of  persons  or  agencies  sent  forth  mn- 
*tuj<rt ;  ami  tliev  are  occasionally  employe*!  in  Scripture 
in  this  original  sense:,  though  usually,  in  such  cases,  the 
rc-wl.-iing  in  our  English  version  is  not  angels,  but  nies- 
sengi-s.    (r..r  ei.  Job  i  n,  l  h,i  xl  3;  Lu.  U  &2>  There  are 


otlier  passages,  however,  in  w  hich  the  rendering  angtl* 
is  sometimes  preserved,  but  in  which  the  reference  still 
is  to  beings  or  agencies  of  an  earthly  kind,  not  to  those 
possessed  of  angelic  natures.  Of  that  description  pro- 
liably  is  Ps.  civ.  4,  emoted  in  He.  i.  7,  "  who  maketh 
his  angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire ;"  for  the 
rendering.  "  He  maketh  winds  his  messengers"  orangels, 
e  ertainly  appears  to  fit  in  most  naturally  with  tlie  train  of 
thought  in  the  psalm,  and  also  to  serve  U-st  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  introduced  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Of  tin;  same  description  an?  those  passages  in  which 
the  term  is  applied  to  prophets,  as  persons  rommis- 
sioncd  by  God  to  deliver  messages  in  his  name:  thus 
Haggai  is  called  the  Lord's  angel,  ch.t  13  (memm-icr  in 
English  version*,  as  is  Messiah's  forerunner  in  Mai.  iii. 


1  ;  and  the  epithet  is  even  applies!  to  Israel  generally, 
with  reference  more  especially  te»  his  prophetical  calling, 
as  ap|Kuuteei  by  God  to  be  the  light  and  U-nefactor  of 
the  world,  !«  xlii  io.  So,  again,  and  with  reference 
merely  to  another  aspect  of  tlie  delegated  trust  com- 
mitted to  the  covenant- |M-oph?,  there  are  passages  in 
which  the  priesthood  has  the'  brni  applied  to  it;  as  at 
Mai.  it.  7,  "The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and 
they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  :  for  hi-  is  the 
angel  (English  version.  messenger)  of  the  l/trd  of  hosts." 
This  plainly  is  said,  not  of  each  individual  priest,  but 
of  the  priesthood  as  a  Iswlv;  collectively  they  were  the 
I/ord's  authorized  ministry,  his  nngel  to  make  known 
to, the  jHs.ple  the  tilings  pertaining  to  his  will  and  wor 
ship.  And  the  same  explanation  substantially  is  to  be 
given  of  a  passage  in  I-x'clesjastes.  often  little  under- 
sold, eli.  r.  "When  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  God, 
defer  not  to  pay  it  ;  for  he  hath  no  ple-asuro  in  fools  : 
pay  that  which  thou  liast  vowed.  Better  is  it  that  thou 
shouhle-st  not  vow,  than  that  thou  shotddest  vow  and 
not  pay.  Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to 
sin  ;  neither  s.iv  thou  Infore  the  angel  that  it  was  an 
error ;"  that  is,  neither  rashly  utter  w  ith  thy  lips  what 
thou  hast  not  moral  strength  and  fixedness  of  purpose 
enough  to  perform  ;  nor— if  thou  shouhkst  have  uttered 
it  -go  before  the  priesthood,  the  Lord's  delegated  minis- 
try to  attend  to  such  things,  and  say  it  was  an  error, 
thinking  to  get  oil'  by  an  easy  confession,  that  thou 
hadst  'lone  wrong  in  making  the  vow.  These  later 
useseif  the  word  amjrl,  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  to  denote 
those  who  were  delegated  by  the  Is>rd  to  do  prophetical 
or  priestly  work  -  strictly,  ineleeel,  in  each  case,  the 
we>rk  of  authoritative  instruction  anel  oversight—  serve 
also  to  explain  the  peculiar  expression  in  the  aeldrcsses 
to  the  Seven  churches  of  Asia  in  the  A|s->calvpsc,  which 
were  sent  to  "the  angels  of  the  churches."  From  the 
Old  Testament  usage,  which  is  here  undoubtedly  fol- 
lowed, the  wore!  determines  nothing  as  to  the  question, 
whether  what  is  meant  by  awjtl  was  one  individual  or  a 
collection  of  individuals  ;  it  simply  d«  signate-s  the  party, 
whether  consisting  of  one-  or  more,  to  whom  belonged 
the  authoritative  instruction  ami  oversight  of  the  Chris- 
tian  community  in  the  several  chim  in  s,  and  by  the 
very  name  suggests  the  greatness  and  rcs]>onsibility  of 
the  trust. 

Generally  shaking,  however,  when  angels  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  it  is  with  reference  to  su|*rhuman 
existences  rational  and  immortal  lieings.  but  *pirit$, 
as  contnulistinguished  from  men  in  He>h  and  blissl, 
the  tenants  of  regions  suited  to  their  ethereal  natures, 
not  occupying  a  local  habitation  on  earth.  Yet,  even 
when  thus  limited,  there  is  considerable  latitude  in  the 
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expression,  and  several  orders  of  being  are  comprised 
in  it.  1.  First,  there  are  those  more  commonly  under- 
stood by  tho  expression— the  angels  of  heaven,  or  of 
God,  a*  they  are  called,  M »'.  xtiw.X;  xai  H;Jp.U1;  M»t 
xxiLi).  They  are  mm id  in  connection  with  heaven, 
as  hnvin^  tluir  mure  peculiar  abode  there,  where  are 
al*o  t!i;  brighter  manifcst-ttious  of  the  diviue  presence 
atii  glory,  and  which  is  always  represented  as,  rela- 
tively to  this  world  of  ours,  a  higher  and  in  ire  blissful 
region.  God's  angels,  also,  they  are  emphatically  called  ; 
not  mi-rely  because  they  derived  their  being  from  him, 
aud  uro  sustained  by  his  power  — for  this  belongs  to 
tb-m  in  common  with  all  creation— but  more  especially 
because  they  are  in  a  state  of  peculiar  nearness  to  God, 
and  are  his  immediate  agents  in  executiug  the  purposes 
of  his  will.  It  is  as  possessing  the  ministry  of  such 
glorious  agents,  and  possessing  it  in  vast  numbers  as 
well  as  invincible  strength,  that  he  takes  to  himself 
the  name  of  •«  the  Lord  of  hosts  "-the  head  of  angelic 
myriads,  who  over  hearken  to  his  voice,  aud  are  ready 
t-j  fulfil  Ins  pleasure.  2.  Then  there  are  the  angels  of 
darkuess,  who  are  scarcely  ever  designated  simply  angels, 
or  the  angels,  but  usually  with  some  qualifying  terms, 
indicative  of  their  real  character  and  position — such  as 
"  the  devil's  angels."  as  contrasted  with  the  angels  of 
God;  or  the  "angels  that  sinned."  "that  kept  not 
their  first  estate,"  in  contradistinc  tion,  as  well  to  what 
they  themselves  once  were,  as  to  the  party  that  remained 
Btca  Ifast,  nr.  41 ;  2  Pj.  U.  4 ;  Judc  o,  3.  Finally,  there 
is  the  angel,  by  way  of  eminence— one  who,  from  the 
epithets  applied  to  him,  and  the  acts  ascribed  to  him. 
appears  to  be  infinitely  raised  above  all  besides  who 
b3ar  the  name  of  angel—  designated  sometimes  "the 
angel  of  the  Lord's  presence,"  "the  angel  in  whom  his 
uame  is,"  "the  angel  of  the  covenant  and  Lord  of  the 
temple,"  "  Michael  the  archangel,"  l»  UIH  u.Ex.  xxiil  U( 
Hal.  Hi  i ;  Juio 4- .  aud  represented  as  offering  up  tlie 
prayers  of  God's  people,  discomfiting  tlieir  enemies,  and 
IJTJibnUoaUy  taking  jio.sossion  of  the  whole  world  as 
his  proper  heritage,  Ko  tM.3;  xli. ; ;  x.  2.  It  is  uniformly 
but  one  being  to  whom  such  peculiar  acts  and  designa- 
tions are  ascribed  ;  they  are  never  spoken  of  aa  belonging 
to  a  company,  or  as  shared  by  one  in  common  with 
some  others ;  and,  as  they  clearly  imply  divine  proper- 
ties, and  performances  strictly  mediatorial  aud  redemp- 
tive, they  can  be  understood  of  none  but  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Precisely  as  he  was  called  "M<  apostle  and 
high- priest  of  our  profession,"  from  being  in  these 
respects  the  original  and  perfection  of  which  others 
were  but  the  copy  ;  so  in  a  sense  altogether  peculiar  he 
bore  the  nam-  of  angel,  because  he  was,  as  no  other 
could  be,  the  delegate  of  Heaven  to  sinful  men  —  "  He 
whom  the  Father  sent"  to  reveal  to  them  his  counsel, 
and  for  ever  establish  the  covenant  of  their  peace. 

It  is  only  to  those  comprised  in  the  first  of  these 
three  divisions  that  the  name  of  angels  is  distinctively 
appropriated,  aud  respecting  whom  we  have  now  to 
adduce  the  testimony  and  information  of  Scripture. 
This  may  b?  briefly  presented  under  two  points  of  in- 
quiry-first, What,  according  to  the  revelations  of 
Scripture,  is  their  own  state?  and  then.  What,  in  rela- 
tion to  us,  is  their  proper  function  and  employment  ? 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture always  presents  the  angels  to  our  view  as  in  the 
most  elevated  state  of  intelligence,  purity,  and  bliss. 
Endowed  with  faculties  which  fit  them  for  the  highest 
sphere  of  existence,  they  excel  in  strength,  and  without 


injury  can  endure  the  intuition  of  God,  r»  d.i  20 ,  Mat  »tin. 
10.  In  moral  excellence  they  are  equally  exalted,  and 
are  therefore  called  cmpliatically  "the  holy  angels," 
"elect  angels,"  "angels  of  light,"  Mar  tuXSS;  m  t.tl; 
2 Co.  xi.  H;  and  are  represented  as  ever  doing  the  will  of 
God—  doing  .t  so  uniformly  and  j>crfectly  tliat  we  can 
seek  for  nothing  higher  and  betUr  in  ourselves  tlian  to 
aim  at  being  like  them.  Nor  in  the  split  re  of  thcir 
bcing  and  enjoyment  is  there  aught  of  want  or  disorder ; 
all  is  in  delightful  harmony  with  their  natural  and 
moral  perfections ;  and  to  have  our  destiny  associated 
with  theirs — our  condition  made  equal  to  theirs,  in  its 
functions  of  life  and  elements  of  blessing—  is  set  forth 
as  the  very  glory  of  the  resurrection- state  to  w  hich 
Christ  has  called  us,  Lu.  xx  36;  He  xii  22.  The  two.  indeed, 
may  not  be  in  all  respects  identical ;  but  that  which 
is  exhibited  as  the  pattern  cannot,  in  any  essential 
res|iect,  be  inferior  to  what  is  to  be  fashioned  after  it. 

That  the  angelic  state  was  from  the  first  sulistan- 
tially  what  it  still  is  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  scriptural  representations.  Yet, 
in  these  a  certain  change  is  indicated  ;  not,  indeed, 
from  evil  to  good,  or  from  foeblc-nnis  to  strength,  but 
from  a  state  in  which  it  was  at  least  possible  to  fall,  to 
another  in  which  this  has  ceased  to  be  possible — to  a 
state  of  abiding  holiness  and  endless  felicity.  The 
actual  fall  and  perdition  of  a  portion  of  their  number 
implies  that,  somehow,  the  pi^sibihty  we  speak  of  did 
at  one  period  exist ;  and  the  angi  Is  that  kept  their  first 
estate,  and  have  received  the  designation  of  elect  angels 
—yea,  are  ranked  among  the  ministers  and  members 
of  Christ's  eternal  kingdom—  must  have  made  some 
advance  in  the  security  of  their  condition.  And  this, 
we  naturally  think,  must  infer  some  advance  also  in 
relative  perfection:  for  absolute  security  to  rational 
btmgs  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  blessing  we  can 
only  conceive  of  as  the  result  of  ahsolute  holiness  ;  they 
have  it — they  alone,  we  imagine,  can  have  it — in  whom 
holiness  has  become  so  devply  rooted,  so  thoroughly 
pervasive  of  all  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  their 
l>eing,  that  these  can  no  longer  feel  and  act  but  in  sub- 
servience to  holy  aims  and  principle  s  of  righteousness. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  angels  appear  to  have  become 
what  they  now  are— that  a  measure  e,f  security,  and, 
by  consequence,  a  degree  of  perfection  -whether  in 
spiritual  knowledge  or  in  moral  energy— is  now  theirs, 
which  sometime  was  not. 

From  the  representations  of  Scripture,  there  is  room 
also  for  another  distinction  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
angels,  though,  like  the  one  just  noticed,  it  cannot  be 
mure  than  generally  indicated  or  vaguely  apprehended. 
The  distinction  we  refer  to  is  a  diversity  in  rank  and 
power,  which,  there  wems  ground  for  asserting,  exists 
among  the  heavenly  hosts.  There  are  indications  in 
Scripture  of  something  like  angelic  orders.  For.  though 
the  term  archanytl  cannot  be  applied  in  this  connec- 
tion, being  used  only  as  the  dtsignation  of  a  single 
p>rsonai;e  —  whom  we  take  to  lie  the  Messiah-  yet  the 
name  Gabriel  (hero,  or  mighty  one  of  Godi,  atst'incd 
by  the  particular  angel  who  announced  te>  Zarharia9 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  tu  1. 19,  st  ems  to  import 
I  that  he  stood  in  some  nearer  relationship  to  G<  d  than 
others  ;  it  appears  to  distinguish  him,  not  fr<  m  men — 
for  his  angelic  nature  alone  was  there  a  suff  cirnt  dis- 
tinction -  but  from  other  angels  leys  elevated  in  power 
and  glory.  So  also,  in  He.  xviii.  21.  we  read  of  "a 
mighty  angel,"  as  if  all  were  not  precisely  such.  Then, 
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in  various  placets  there  is  au  accumulation  of  epithet*, 
as  of  different  orders,  when  referring  to  the  heavenly 
inhabitants,  as  iu  Ep.  i.  '20,  21,  where  Christ  is  said  to 
be  exalted  "above  all  priuei]>ality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  aud  every  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
cotae ;"  and  in  1  Pe.  iii.  22,  where  he  is  again  said,  in 
his  heavenly  exaltation,  to  have  "angels,  principalities, 
and  powers  made  subject  to  him."  But  if  such  expres- 
sions appear  to  render  probable  or  certain  tike  existence 
of  some  kind  of  jienmnal  distinctions  among  the  angels 
of  glory,  it  leaves  all  minuter  details  respecting  it  under 
a  veil  of  impenetrable  secrecy.  And  to  presume,  like 
the  ancieut  Jews,  to  single  out  four,  or  seven  primary 
angels  ;  or.  like  the  ltahbins.  to  distribute  the  angelic 
host*  into  ten  separate  chissc* ;  or,  still  again,  with 
of  the  Scholastics,  to  distribute  them  into  nine 
>  or  choirs,  each  consisting  of  three  classes,  regu- 
larly graduated  in  knowledge  and  authority,  is  vainly 
to  intrude  into  those  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
anil  to  attempt  lieing  wise  above  what  is  written. 
Calvin,  with  his  accustomed  sense  and  gravity,  remarks 
—  "If  we  would  U'  truly  wise,  we  shall  give  no  heed 
to  those  foolish  notions  which  have  been  delivered  by 
i<uV  men  concerning  angelic  orders,  without  warrant 
from  the  Word  of  God"'  {Inst.  i.  c.  14.  i>. 

In  whatever  the  distinctions  among  angels  may  con- 
sist, or  to  whatever  extent  it  may  reach,  it  cannot  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  happiness  they  individually 
■joy.  For  this  happiness  arises,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  each  living  in  a  proper  relation  to  tile  Great  Centre 
of  life  and  blessing;  and  then,  from  their  being  ap- 
pointed to  occupy  such  a  sphere,  and  Like  part  in  hucIj 
service*  and  employments,  as  art?  altogether  adapted  to 
their  state  and  faculties.  These  fundamental  condi- 
tions lieing  preserved,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  certain 
diversities,  both  in  natural  capacity  and  in  relative  |>o- 
sition.  may  lie  perfectly  compatible  with  their  mutual 
satisfaction  and  general  well- being,  and  may  even  con- 
tribute to  secure  it  For  it  may  tend  to  the  happy 
order  and  adjustment  of  the  several  parts, 

2.  The  information  of  Scripture  is  somewhat  more 
varied  and  specific  u|s)n  the  other  point  of  inquiry— 
their  proper  function  and  employment  in  relation  to 
of ;  for  it  is  with  tliis  that  we  have  more  especially  to 
do.  Iu  not  a  few  passages  their  knowledge  of  what 
|<ertaiiis  to  affairs  on  earth  is  distinctly  intimated  ;  ami 
their  interest  also  in  it  is  expressed,  as  yielding  an  occa- 
sion of  joy,  or  a  deeper  insight  into  the  purposes  of 
UO(L  Thus,  they  are  sjMikeu  of  as  frequently  taking 
part  in  communications  made  from  heaven  to  earth  - 
as  desiring  to  look  into  the  things  which  concern  the 
xheme  of  salvation— as  learning  from  the  successive 
evolution  of  tlie  divine  plan  more  than  they  otherwise 
knew  of  God's  manifold  wisdom—  as  rejoicing  together 
at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  even  over  the  return  of  indi- 
vidual wanderers  to  his  fold,  I  l'o.l  12;  E|.  iii.  in;  Lo.il  13 J 
tf  W  But  there  are  other  passages  in  which  they  are 
represented  as  directly  and  actively  ministering  to  the 
good  of  believers,  and  shielding  or  delivering  them  from 
the  evils  incident  to  their  earthly  lot.  The  office  of 
»ugels  in  tliis  respect  was  distinctly  understood  even  in 
Old  Testament  times,  as  is  implied  alone  in  the  name 
the  "Lord  of  host*,"  so  of  ten  given  there  to  God  in  his 
relation  Id  the  covenant- people— in  the  frequent  inter- 
position of  angels  to  disclose  titling*  or  accomplish 
work*  of  deliverance  and  in  such  general 
Vou  I 


as  these,  "The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
a! .out  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivered!  them  ;"  "  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee  to  keep 
thee  in  all  thy  ways ;  they  shall  Ijear  thee  up  in  their 
liands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  footagainst  a  stone,"  i»  ml.  7 ; 
xci  11,12.  Similar  representations  of  angelic  agency 
are  contained  in  New  Testament  scripture,  and  occupy, 
indeed,  a  more  prominent  place,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  character  and  desigu  of  the  gospel  to  render 
more  patent  the  connection  lietween  this  lower  world 
and  the  world  of  spirits.  So  that  it  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  beforehand,  when  we  learn  that 
our  Lord,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  was  from  time  to 
time  ministered  to  by  the  angels  ;  that,  on  ascending  to 
the  regions  of  glory,  he  had  the  angels  made  subject  to 
him  for  carrying  forward  the  oj>erations  of  his  king- 
dom;  that  various  commissions  of  importance  were 
executed  through  their  instrumentality  during  the  life- 
time of  the  apostles ;  and  tliat.  generally,  the  doctrine 
concerning  tliein  is  announced,  for  the  comfort  of  be- 
lievers, "  that  they  are  all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth 
to  minister  to  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation,"  Mar.  1  13  j 
Lu.  UdL  1  1  l'liL  H,  ■<>•  1 IV  IU  .  t  ;  Ac.  xil.-,  He.  L  II. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  kintl  of  services  which  are 
actually  rendered  to  believers  by  the  ministry  of  angels, 
or  the  benefits  which  may  justly  be  expected  from  it, 
we  know  too  little  of  the  nexus  which  Lintls  together 
in  any  |»articular  ease  the  world  of  sense  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  to  be  able  with  much  accuracy  to  de- 
termine. Negatively,  we  can  so  far  define  as  to  exclude 
from  the  field  of  their  agency  the  actual  communication 
of  life  and  grace  to  the  soul.  Nowhere  is  this  ascrilted 
to  them  in  Scripture ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  uniformly 
represented  as  an  essentially  divine  work,  and  therefore 
not  to  lie  accomplished  by  a  created  agency.  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  are  here  the  only  effective  agents, 
working,  in  so  far  as  subordinate  means  are'  employed, 
through  a  human,  not  an  angelic  instrumentality,  in 
connection  with  the  word  and  ordinances  of  the  gosptl. 
The  things  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  angelic 
ministration  Ix-ar  incidentally  upon  the  work  of  salva- 
tion, rather  than  directly  touch  it :  and,  as  regards  the 
ordinary  history  of  the  Church  ami  the  common  exjicri- 
ence  of  believers,  they  liave  to  do  with  the  averting  of 
evils  which  might  too  seriously  affect  the  interests  of 
righteousness,  or  the  bringing  about  of  results  and  ope- 
rations iu  the  world  which  are  fitted  to  promote  them. 
When  it  is  reflected  how  much  even  the  children  of  God 
are  dependent  UpoO  circumstances  of  good  or  evil,  and 
how  much  for  the  cause  of  God,  whether  in  the  world 
at  large  or  in  the  case  of  single  individuals,  often  turns 
upon  a  particular  event  in  providence,  one  can  easily 
see  what  ample  room  there  may  be  in  the  world  for 
such  timely  aud  subtile  influences  as  the  quick  messe  ngers 
of  light  are  capable  of  imparting.  It  might  be  too 
much  to  say.  as  has  occasionally  been  said  by  divines, 
that  all  the  beneficent  jsiwent  of  nature  are  under  an 
gelic  direction,  and  that  ever)-  auspicious  event  is  owing 
to  their  interference ;  there  are,  at  least,  no  sufficient 
grounds  in  Scripture  on  which  to  build  so  sweeping  an 
inference.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible 
to  err  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  as  Scripture  gives 
us  clearly  to  understand,  that  there  are  myriads  of  an- 
gelic beings  iu  the  heavenly  world,  who  are  continually 
ascending  and  descending  on  errands  of  mercy  for  men 
on  earth,  it  may  not  be  doubted  that,  in  many  a  change 
which  takes  place  around  us,  there  are  inqtortant  opera- 
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tiona  performed  by  them,  an  well  as  by  the  ostensible 
actors  and  by  the  material  agencies  of  nature. 

But  whatever  individuals  or  the  collective  body  of 
lielievers  may  owe  to  this  source,  there  are  et  rtain  lawn 
and  limitations  under  which  it  muat  always  be  under- 
stood to  be  conveyed.  The  fundamental  (ground  of 
thine,  in,  tliat  the  efficiency  of  all-in  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  several  Persons  of  the  God- 
head ;  it  in  such  merely  as  one  finite  being  is  capable 
of  exercising  toward  another.  Consequently,  it  never 
can  involve  any  violent  interference  with  the  natural 
powers  of  thought  and  reason  in  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it ;  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  laws  of  reci- 
procal action  established  lietween  finite  lieinga,  anil  so 
can  only  work  to  the  hand,  or  set  hounds  to  the  acting 
of  nature,  cannot  bring  into  play  elements  that  an-  ab- 
solutely new.  Hence,  as  a  further  noc<s*ary  deduction, 
all  that  is  done  by  angels  mast  be  done  in  connection 
with,  and  by  means  of  natural  causes ;  and  only  by 
intensifying,  or  in  some  particular  way  directing  these, 
can  tliey  exert  any  decisive  influence  on  the  events  in 
progress.  Thus,  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  the  angel's 
power  wrought  through  the  waters,  not  indc|*-ndently 
of  them  :  at  Herod  Agrippa's  death,  through  the  worms 
that  consumed  him  ;  at  the  jail  of  I'hilippi.  through  the 
earthquake  that  sh«iok  the  foundations  of  tile  building ; 
and  if  thus  in  these  more  peculiar,  certainly  not  less  in 
the  more  regular  and  ordinary  interpositions  of  their 
power.  But  this  takes  nothing  from  the  comfort  or 
efficacy  of  their  ministrations ;  it  only  implies  that  these 
ministrations  are  incapable  of  being  viewed  apart  from 
the  channels  through  which  they  come,  and  that  the 
beings  who  render  them  are  not  to  lie  taken  as  the 
objects  of  a  jicrsonal  regard  and  adoring  reverence. 
Hence,  while  the  hearts  of  lielievers  are  cheered  by  the 
thought  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  the  worshipping  of 
angels  lias  l>een  from  the  first  expressly  interdicted.  Cot 
II.  IS;  R«  siii.O 

Various  fanciful  and  groundless  notions  have  been 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  angelic  ministrations,  and 
still  to  some  extent  prevail ;  such  as  that  a  fwrt  of  their 
numlier  are  separated  for  the  special  work  of  praise  in 
the  heavenly  places,  anil  observe  hours  of  devotion : 
that  angels  act  as  a  kind  of  suliordinate  intercessors, 
mediating  between  lielievers  and  Christ ;  that  individual 
angels  are  appointed  as  guardians  to  particular  persons, 
or  las  it  lias  sometimes  been  lielieved)  that  each  indi- 
vidnal  has  both  a  good  and  a  had  angel  attending  on 
him  in  particular.  Of  such  notions,  this  latter  idea  of 
guardian  angels  to  ever)'  believer,  and  even  to  every 
child,  is  the  only  one  that  in  Protestant  countries  can 
be  said  now  to  find  support :  it  is  based  more  especially 
on  the  saying  of  our  Lord  in  Mat.  xviii.  10,  "Take 
heed,  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  1 
say  unto  you.  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  fact  of  my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven."  Our 
Lord,  however,  is  not  speaking  here  of  little  children 
as  such,  but  of  his  disciples  under  the  character  of  little 
children  (whom,  in  humility  and  lowliness  of  spirit,  he 
had  presented  as  their  proper  tvjsA  ;  nor  does  he  speak 
of  individual  relationships  sulwisting  between  these  and 
the  angels,  but  rather  of  the  mwraon  interest  they  have 
in  angelic  ministrations,  ready  to  1*  applied  as  each  one 
of  them  has  need.  But  of  a  separate  guardianship  for 
each  individual,  there  is  not  a  word  dropjied  here,  nor  in 
any  other  part  of  Scripture.  Even  in  Ac  xii,  7.  where 
a  very  ipeoUl  work  had  to  l>e  done  for  Peter  by  the 


hand  of  an  angel,  there  is  nothing  of  the  historian's  own 
that  implies  any  individual  or  jiersonal  relationship  of 
the  one  to  the  other ;  the  angel  is  not  called  Peter's 
angel,  nor  is  the  angel  represented  as  waiting  upon  him 
like  a  tutelar}'  guardian ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  desig- 
nated "the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  and  is  spoken  of  as 
coming  to  Peter  to  do  the  particular  oflice  required, 
and  departing  again  from  him  when  it  was  done.  It  is 
true,  the  inmates  of  Mary's  house,  when  they  could  not 
credit  the  report  of  the  damsel,  that  Peter  himself  m as 
at  tlie  door,  said,  as  if  finding  in  the  thought  the  only 
conceivable  explanation  of  the  matter.  "  It  is  his  angel." 
But,  as  Ode  has  justly  remarked  (De  Aityli*.  §  viii. 
c.  4),  "  Jt  is  not  even-thing  that  is  recorded  by  the 
evangelists  as  s|iokcn  by  the  Jews,  or  even  by  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  which  is  sound  and  worthy  of  credit. 
Nor  can  what  in  this  particular  case  was  true  of  Peter 
lie  affirmed  of  all  lielievers,  or  ought  it  to  lie  so.  And, 
indeed,  that  Peter  himself  did  not  lielieve  that  a  par- 
ticular angel  was  assigned  to  him  for  guardianship, 
clearly  enough  appears  from  this,  that  when  Peter  got 
out  of  the  prison,  and  followed  the  angel  as  his  guide, 
he  di«l  not  as  yet  know  it  to  lie  true  that  an  angel  was 
the  actor,  but  thought  he  saw  a  vision  ;  and  at  length, 
after  the  departure  of  the  angel,  having  come  to 
himself,  he  said,  1  .Voir,  I  know  of  a  surety  that  the 
Ixml  hath  tent  kit  anod,  and  delivered  me  from  the 
hand  of  Herod.  "  iFor  evil  or  fallen  angels,  tee 
Demons.  Devil.) 

ANGLING.    Set  Fibr. 

ANIMAL  FOOD.    See  Foot). 

ANISE.  5m  Dili*. 

ANKLET;  an  ornament  made  of  gold,  silver,  or 
ivory,  and  worn  aliotit  the  ankle  by  the  gayer  portion 
of  the  female  sex  in  various  oriental  countries,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of 
attracting  notice,  and  drawing  u|sin  them  the  eyes  of 
men.  They  were  so  constructs!  as  to  produce  a  sort 
of  tinkling  noise  when  the  person  walked:  and,  though 
they  are  not  expressly  named  in  Scripture,  yet  they  are 
undoubtedly  referred  to  bv  Isaiah,  when,  among  other 
in  the  use  of  female  ornaments,  he  describes 


the  daughters  of  Zion  as  "walking  and  mincing  as  they 
go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet,"  eh  lu  if. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  also  alluded  to  in 
the  Koran,  (e.  xxv.),  where,  amid  various  injunctions  re 
specting  proper  m<slesty  of  attire  and  lichaviour,  women 
are  ordered  "  not  to  make  a  noise  with  their  feet,  that 
their  ornaments  which  they  hide  may  be  discovered." 
Such  is  Sale's  translation:  but  Savary  renders,  "Let 
them  not  move  aliout  their  feet,  so  as  to  allow  those 
charms  to  lie  seen  which  ought  to  be  veiled."  so  that  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  the  passage  contains  any  allu- 
sion to  anklets.  Ornaments  of  this  description,  how- 
ever, were  undoubtedly  in  frequent  us*'  among  many 
of  the  ancient  nations,  and  to  this  day  still  exist  in 
Egypt,  India,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  East. 
Sjiecimens  are  given  of  them  in  the  ring  form  by  Wil- 
kinson {Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  375).  and  by  Line  in  his 
Modern  Egyptian*,  iii.  App.  A.  He  says  of  them  - 
"  Anklets  (khulkhut)  of  solid  gold  or  silver,  and  of  the 
form  here  sketched,  are  worn  by  some  ladies,  but  are 
more  uncommon  than  they  formerly  were.  They  are. 
of  course,  very  heavy,  and.  knocking  totrether  as  the 
wearer  walks,  make  a  ringing  noise :  hence,  it  is  said 
in  a  song.  '  The  rinpng  of  thine  anklets  has  deprived 
me  of  P«on.'  "    He  adds,  a  little  further  on.  that 
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"  -audi  khuliihaU  of  iron  are  woru  by  inany  children. 
It  was  also  a  common  custom  aiuong  the  Arabs  fur 
girls  or  young  woiueu  U>  wear  a  string  of  bells  on  their 


bet  I  have  seen  many  little  girls  in  Cairo  with  small 
round  U  Us  attached  to  their  anklets . "  He  thinks  that 
it  ia  t->  anklets  of  this  description  that  the  prophet  Isaiah 
proliably  alludes  in  the  jwissagv  alsive  referred  to ;  but 

that  mav  be  doubted, 

AN  NA,  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
and,  at  the  period  when  she  is  mentioned  in  the  gospel 
narrative,  a  widow  of  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 
SIk-  ij>  «L*eribe<I  as  a  prophetess,  not  probably  from  any 
regular  or  stated  manifestation  of  prophetic  gifts,  but 
because  she  was  one  of  those  whose  hearts  were  more 
steadfastly  set  on  tin-  expectation  of  Messiah's  advent, 
and,  by  the  suj>erior  grace  confernd  on  her,  was  enabled 
u>  announce  his  presence  when  he  actually  appeared  in 
the  temple,  and  broke  forth  on  the  occasion  in  words 
>>f  thanksgiving  ami  i>raise.  Lu.  il.9S.37.  Tliat  she  should 
have  been  enabled  at  such  a  time  to  take  this  part 
indicated  the  possession  of  a  certain  measure  of  the 
prophetic  spirit.  Tin:  more  |>e<uliar  notice,  however, 
which  is  given  of  this  pious  woman,  is  contained  in  the 
wonls,  "  She  was  of  a  great  age,  and  had  lived  with  au 
husband  seven  years  from  her  virginity,  and  departed 
not  from  the  temple,  but  served  ^;<>d>  with  fastings 
and  prayers  night  and  day."  The  meaning  of  this 
statement  plainly  is.  that  Anna  had  lived  but  seven 
years  in  the  married  state ;  that  having  then  lost  her 
nusband.  instead  of  marrying  again,  or  taking  up  with 
other  things,  she  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  fasting  and 
praver,  continually  attending  ti|«>n  the  luiuistrations  of 
the  sanctuary.  Not  tliat  she  actually  hail  apartments 
in  the  temple  buildings —for  there  is  no  reason  to  sup 
pOte  that  any  females  bad  such— but  that  she  state*  Uy 
presented  herself  there  among  the  worshippers,  and 
t  «>k  part  in  the  services  which  were  proceeding.  Even 
from  the  earliest  times  there  seem  to  have  been  pious 
female*  dedicating  themselves  thus  to  a  sort  of  priest 
like  consecration  and  constant  service:  f.,r  at  Ex. 
xxxviii.  S  the  laver  of  brass  is  said  to  have  been  made 
out  of  the  mirrors  of  the  women  who  daily  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  taliernacle  ;  it  is,  literally,  the  serv 
ing- women  who  served.  Anna,  in  her  latter  years, 
joined  herself  to  this  class;  and  in  answer  to  her  faith- 
ful and  devoted  service,  had  the  high  honour  conferred 
on  her  of  becoming  one  of  the  immediate  heralds  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  World. 

AN'NAS,  called  in  Josephus  AXANCR,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  along  with  Caiaphas,  as  lieing  to- 
gether high-priests  at  the  periisl  when  John  the  Baptist 


entered  on  his  ministry,  Lu.  >n  -  He  is  mentioned  a 
few  years  later  in  the  narrative  of  our  lord's  lost  suf- 
ferings, not  us  the  high-priest,  but  as  the  father-in-law 
of  Caiaphas,  who  at  the  time  held  the  office,  and  as 
having  a  considerable  sway  in  the  management  of 
alTairs,  for  when  Clirist  was  seized  by  the  band  of  offi- 
cers he  was  first  led  away  to  Annas,  Jn.  xviii.  13,  And 
again,  at  a  period  somewhat,  though  not  very  much 
later,  be  reappears  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  in 
connection  with  the  persecution  of  the  optics,  and  is 
styled  simply  the  high-priest,  while  Caiaphas,  John, 
and  Alexander  are  coupled  with  him  as  Ids  coadjutors 
and  kindred,  Ac.  It.  o.  By  comparing  the  history  of 
Joscphus  (Ant.  xviii.  1;  xx.  10.  1),  we  leant  that, 
during  the  active  ministry  of  our  Lord,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  the  office  of  high- priest,  in  its  stricter 
sense,  was  filled  by  Caiaphas.  But  the  term  high- 
priest  (tte  Auiathaio  was  very  commonly  used  of  those 
w  ho,  though  not  in  |K>ssession  of  the  office,  shared  with 
its  possessor  the  higher  places  of  judicial  power  and 
authority  ;  for,  as  matters  stood  in  the  a|K)stolic  age, 
the  mere  w  ork  of  ministering  in  holy  things,  peculiar  to 
the  high-priest's  office,  comprised  but  o  small  |tart  of 
the  prerogatives  connected  with  it.  And  there  never, 
!>erhups,  was  a  jwrson  who,  for  a  longer  peri'd,  and 
w  ith  a  more  influential  sway,  exercised  those  accessories 
of  priestly  rank  thau  the  Annas  before  us.  He  had 
been  himself  high  priest  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  no  fewer  then  five  of  Ids  sons,  and  his  sou  in  law 
Caiaphas,  successively  held  the  office,  so  that  be  could 
scarcely  fail  U>  1*'  regarded  as  a  sort  of  iteriiettnd  high- 
priest;  so  far.  indeed,  as  administration  was  concerned, 
the  virtual  high-priest,  w  hether  he  was  actually  in  the 
office  or  not.  This  sufficiently  explains  why  he  shoidd 
liave  been  called  high  priest  along  with  Caiaphas,  by 
Luke,  ami  why  so  prominent  a  slum.-  should  have  been 
oscriUd  to  him  Isith  by  Luke  and  John  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  gos|K-l  era.  And  then-  is  no  need  forgoing 
into  the  question  whether  he  may  not  have  held  the 
official  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrim,  even  when  he  hod 
ceased  to  Is:  high-priest ;  a  question  which  there  ore 
not  sufficient  materials  b.r  determining,  and  one  on 
which,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  nothing  can  be  said  to 
depead. 

ANNUNCIATION.    8te  Mart 

ANOINT,  ANOINTING.  The  practice  of  anoint- 
ing with  oil,  or  with  oil  intermingled  with  certain  per- 
fumes, seems  to  liave  been  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  South  and  East.  Its  use  falls  into 
two  leading  divisions— the  common  and  the  sacred; 
the  one  being  designed  for  puqMises  of  invigoration  or 
refreshment,  the  other  as  a  syinlsd  and  means  of  con- 
secration. 

1.  Proliably  the  earliest  authentic  notice  or  repre- 
sentation of  tin?  use  of  oil  for  any  sjiecial  purpose,  is 
that  in  the  history  of  Jacob,  when,  after  his  remarkable 
dream  at  Bethel,  he  ]  toured  oil  on  the  stone  that  had 
served  him  for  a  pillow.  This  belongs  to  the  religious 
use  of  oil;  but  as  the  religious  in  this,  a*  in  other  things, 
doubtless  hail  its  foundation  in  the  natural,  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  lie  entertained  that  the  patriarchs  were 
then  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  on  ordinary  occasions. 
In  Egypt  the  practice  of  anointing,  at  least  the  heads 
of  |iersons,  was  so  common  in  ancient  times  that  it  ap- 
|  pears  to  have  been  among  the  civilities  which  were 
I  shown  to  guests  when  they  entered  the  house  w  here 
they  were  to  be  1 
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The  practice  was  equally  common  among  tlx'  Urevks. 
In  the  apostolic  age  it  was  so  common  among  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  that  our  Lord  could  notice  the  omission  of 
it  by  Simon  the  Pharisee  a*  a  plain  mark  of  coldness, 
if  not  a  breach  of  civility,  Lu.  ifL  M,  But  the  unguents 
u*ed  on  such  occasions  in  later  times  seem  to  have 
been  perfumes  rather  than 
oil*,  at  least  they  were 
compositions  in  which  the 
fragrance  of  the  perfume 
was  regarded  as  the  raotv 
peculiar  excellence.  Such, 
especially,  were  those  coi> 
tained  in  alnhast 
or  jHirrelain  vases, 
had  fo  strong  an 
and  in  which  the  several  in 
gredients  were  so  finely 
blended,  that  the  v<**e.l  has 
l>een  known  to  retain  its  scent  for  hundreds  of  years. 
In  the  simpler  and  earlier  form,  however,  in  which 
the  custom  of  auointing  was  practised,  the  oily  sub- 
stance appears  to  have  lioen  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  article  employed ;  and  the  main  object  in  using 
it  was  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  elasticity 
of  the  bodily  frame.  For  this  it  was  serviceable  in 
the  hot  and  arid  countries  of  the  East.  The  clothing 
there  is  necessarily  thin,  and  the  exposure  to  heat 
and  sand  naturally  induces  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  or 
sometime*  of  irritation,  which  the  application  of  oil 
is  fitted  to  relieve.  The  strong  evaporation,  also, 
caused  by  the  heat,  requires  to  l>e  met  by  oily  and 
odoriferous  unguents.  '•Anointing  the  skin  prevents 
the  excessive  evaporation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
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and  acts  as  clothing  in  Ixdh  sun  and  shade." — t,  Living- 
stone's Travel*  in  S.  Africa,  p.  246.)  In  like  manner 
the  elder  Niebuhr  testifies  that  in  Yemen,  where  the 
climate  is  only  some  degrees  warmer  than  in  Palestine, 
"  the  anointing  of  the  body  is  believed  to  strengthen 
and  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  as  they  wear  but  little 
clothing,  are  very  liable  to  suffer.  Oil,  by  closing  up 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  is  supposed  to  prevent  that  too 
copious  perspiration  which  enfeebles  the  frame.  When 
the  intense  heat  comes  in  they  always  anoint  their 
bodies  with  oil."  The  allusions  to  the  practice,  in  Old 
and  New  Testament  scripture,  are  of  great  frequency, 
although,  in  by  far  the  greater  ntinil>er  of  instances,  it 
is  evidently  spoken  of  as  a  species  of  luxury,  as  con 
uected  with  refreshment,  invigoration,  and  gladnes* 
still  more  than  with  health,  and  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, consisting  in  the  application  of  fyrfumtfi  oil,  and 
that  not  so  much  to  the  body  generally  as  to  the  head 
In  a  variety  of  passages  it  is  directly  mentioned  as  a 
source  of  hilarity  ami  joy,  as  in  IV  xxiii.  5,  "  Thou 
anointcst  my  head  with  oil;"  Ps.  xlv.  7;  Pr.  xxi.  17, 
"  He  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich;"  eh. 
xxvii.  9,  "  Ointment  anil  perfume  rejoice  the  heart." 
In  another  set  of  passages  the  disuse  of  it  in  times  of 
mourning  is  represented  as  a  fit  and  proper  thing, 
among  other  signs  and  accompaniment*  of  grief;  as  at 
2  Sa.  xiv.  2,  whore  the  widow  of  Tekoah,  when  disguis- 
ing herself  as  a  mourner,  is  enjoined  not  to  anoint  her- 
self with  oil;  and  in  like  manner  Daniel,  when  engaged 
in  exercises  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  tells  us  he  did 
not  anoint  himself  at  all,  ch  x  lj  comp.  ai*n  U  lxl.  3; 
Ml  n  IS;  Mas  «l  I?     In  still  another  class  of  passages 


the  use  of  oil  with  the  sick  is  spoken  of  as 
and  proper,  partly,  it  would  aptH-ar,  as  a  medicament, 
and  partly  as  a  proof  of  kind  and  sympathetic  treat 
mcnt,  l»  L  « ;  Mar.  rt  u ;  J*.  ».  14.  In  these  two  latter 
cases,  which  mention  the  use  of  oil  in  immediate  con-' 
nection  with  the  cure  of  the  diseased  — the  miracuioiu 
cure  in  one  of  the  cases  at  least,  if  not  in  ltoth — there 
is  probably  some  reference  to  the  symbolical  import 
which  oil  came  to  bear  in  things  jtortaining  to  the  glory 
and  service  of  God,  so  that  thpy  may  in  part  be  referred 
to  the  next  division. 

2.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  the  religious  use  of  oil— that  already  referred 
to,  of  Jacob's  anointing  the  stone  at  Bethel — has  respect, 
not  to  a  person,  but  to  a  thing.  It  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  lie  a  formal  consecration  of  the  stone,  or  the 
spot  where  it  lay,  to  a  sacred  purpose ;  though,  under 
what  consideration  oil  was  employed  to  that  end,  and 
why  oil  rather  than  several  other  tilings  that  might  bo 
named,  no  indication  whatever  is  given  in  the  narrative. 
The  intercourse  with  Egypt  had  as  yet  scarcely  coiu- 
nu  noed  on  the  part  of  the  chosen  family  ;  and  there  is 
no  ground  for  affirming  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  quarter  ;  we  might  rather  suppose  it  had  descended 
from  the  rites  and  customs  of  primeval  times.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  oil  was  used  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Egypt  for  purposes  of  consecration.  Monarch* 
at  their  coronation  were  thus  set  apart,  and  were  called 
"  the  anointed  of  the  gods."  So  we  are  told  by  Wil- 
kinson (ch.  xv.),  who  adds,  "With  the  Egyptians,  as 
with  the  Jews,  the  investiture  to  any  sacred  office,  as 
that  of  king  or  priest,  was  confirmed  by  this  external 
sign ;  and  as  the  Jewish  lawgiver  mentions  the  cere- 
mony of  pouring  oil  upon  the  head  of  the  high-priest 
after  he  had  put  on  liis  entire  dress,  with  the  mitre  and 
crown,  the  Egyptians  represent  the  anointing  of  their 
priests  and  kings  after  they  were  attired  in  their  full 
robes,  with  the  cap  and  crown  upon  their  head.  Some 
of  the  sculptures  introduce  a  priest  pouring  oil  over  the 
monarch,  in  the  presence  of  Thoth,  Hor-Hat,  Ombte, 


1 


Hor 


Hat  anil  Thoth  pouring  cmUcmi  of  life  ami  puritj 
Ill.-WilUiwm. 


or  Nilus,  which  may  be  considered  a  representation  of 
the  ceremony  hefore  the  statues  of  those  gods.  The 
functionary  who  officiated  was  the  high-priest  of  the 
king.  He  was  clad  in  a  leopard  skin,  and  was  the 
same  who  attended  on  all  occasions  which  required 
him  to  assist  or  assume  the  duties  of  the  monarch 
in  the  temple.    They  also  anointed  the  statues  of 
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the  gods  ;  which  wan  done  with  the  Huh?  finger  <>f  the  hut  wealing  to  them  the  spiritual  qualifications  needed 
right  hand."  1  for  its  efficient  discharge.    Hence,  after  describing  the 

The  formal  agreement  almve  uotieed  by  Sir  G.  WLl-  preparation  for  the  oil  which  was  to  be  used  in  the 
kinson,  between  the  use  of  oil  among  the  Egyptian*  work  of  consecration,  it  in  said,  M  And  thou  shalt  sanc- 
and  the  Israelites  in  consecrating  to  an  office,  may  un-  tify  them,  that  they  (the  sanctuary  and  its  furniture) 
doubtedly  be  regarded  an  evidence  that  the  Mosaic    may  be  moat  holy  ;  whatsoever  toucheth  them  shall  lie 

holy.  Aud  thou  shalt  anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 
OMMMnte  them,  that  they  may  minister  unto  me  in 
the  priest' s  office,"  Ev  ".".»,*'. 

In  later  passages  of  Scripture,  the  meaning  of  the  rite 
in  brought  out  still  more  distinctly,  and  its  respect  to 
:  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  left  without  any  doubt. 

Thus,  when  Saul  was  anointed  to  he  king,  Samuel 
!  added,  '•  And  the  Spirit  of  the  b.rd  shall  erne  upon 
!  thee,"  l  8».  x  «    And  when  David  was  appointed  in  the 
I  room  of  Saul,  we  are  told,  "Then  Samuel  took  the 
i  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  bre- 
thren ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from 
tlwt  day  forward  (along  with  the  sign  he  got  the  thing 
signified)  :  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Ix.nl  departed  from 
i  Saul,"  I  Sa.  <vi  13-14— having  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
blessing,  his  former  anointing  now  became  to  him  but 
an  empty  ceremony.    The  same  connection  is  brought 

lit]     A  king  aaouttBl  the  statue  of  the  rod  Kham. -Wilkinson.  !  out  Dy  I*'"**'  prophetically  of  the  Messiah,  when  he 

introduces  the  latter  as  speaking,  "The  Spirit  of  the 
prescription  was  frame*!  with  some  regard  to  the  observ-  l-ord  God  in  upon  me.  Isjcuu*.-  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
ances in  Egypt ;  for  by  the  time  the  former  was  iusti-  preach  good  tiding*  to  the  meek,"  u  ixl.  l — a  causal 
tuted,  the  Israelitish  jieople  had  been  long  habituate*!  to  connection:  the  Spirit  is  upon  me,  freed  use  he  hath 
the  custom*  of  Egypt ;  and  it  was  the  jwrt  of  wisdom,  I  anointed  me  ;  for,  in  Messiah's  case,  there-  could  be  no 
when  setting  up  a  better  polity,  t<»  take  advantage  of  what  separation  lietween  the  form  and  the  reality.  Indeed, 
exUted  there,  so  far  as  it  could  he  safely  employed,  in  the  actual  history  of  Jesus,  the  form  itself  fell  into 
l!ut  then  it  must  he  borne  in  mind,  that  the  fonnal  abeyance,  the  reality  alone  comes  into  view  ;  without 
coincidence  in  such  ease-*  by  no  means  argued  a  substan  any  external  anointing,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  descended 
tial  agreement,  and  tliat  the  real  meaning  of  the  ob-  upon  him  without  measure.  But  the  prophet  spake 
scrvance  in  the  two  cases  may  have  been  very  differ  from  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view,  in  which  overr- 
ent— it  must,  indeed.  Iiave  been  so  ;  for  all  symbolical  thing  presented  itself  under  the  aspect  of  shadow  an*! 
institutions  necessarily  derive  their  distinc  tive  value  svmlsd.  When  New-  Testament  times  come  these  fall 
and  siguifiance  from  the  character  of  the  religion  away,  while  the  language  derived  from  them  is  still 
with  which  they  are  associated  :  they  embody,  in  some  often  retain*;  1.  Hence,  in  Ac.  iv.  27.  the  apostles,  in 
respect  or  another,  it*  spirit  anil  design  ;  and  U  twe.-n  their  address  to  (Jod.  say  of  Jesus,  "Thy  holy  child 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Jewish  religion,  there  was  this  w  hom  thou  hast  anointed ,-"  and  still  more  expressly 
grand  fundamental  disparity,  that  the  one  was  only  a  Peter,  in  his  speech  to  Cornelius,  "Ood  anointed  Jesus 
deification  of  nature,  while  the  other  was  throughout  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  aud  with  power," 
moral,  based  on  the  spiritual  and  righteous  character  of  Ac.  v  a*.  So  also  of  Christians  generally,  it  is  said  by 
God.  Hence  the  consecration  of  a  king  or  a  statue  by  Paul,  "  He  w  ho  hath  anointed  us  is  God,"  2  Co  1  «  ; 
the  effusion  of  oil  in  an  Egyptian  temple  had  nothing  and  by  John,  "Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
of  what  may  lie  called  the  morally  tarred  about  it ;  it  and  ye  know  ail  things,"  I  Jn  II  »» 
merely  indicated  to  the  spectators  that  the  subject  of  it  The  practice-  of  anointing  with  oil  as  regards  persons 
was  recognized  by  the  god  of  the  temple,  and  was  in  Old  Testament  times,  was  almost  entirely  confined 
treated  with  that  mark  of  j*>rsonal  consideration  which  to  those  who  attained  to  the  higher  office*  of  king  and 
it  was  usual  for  men  in  their  dwellings  to  bestow  on  priest.  There  is  only  one  distinct  occasion  on  record, 
such  persons  am!  things  as  the-v  sought  specially  tt>  in  which  anointing  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
honour  or  exalt.  The  king  so  anoint*sl  was  solemnly  designation  of  a  prophet;  it  is  in  respect  to  Elisha, 
r.  cognized  as  the  guest  and  protege  of  the  lord  of  the  when  chosen  to  take  the  place  of  Elijah,  1  Ki  xix  ifl; 
temple  ;  the  statue  was  set  apart  for,  and  so  far  identi-  and  it  was  so  on  that  particular  occasion,  probably  he- 
fted with,  the  god  it  represented,  and  Isith  were  cause,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  the 
stamped  as  fit  for  their  respective  destinations.  Hut  in  call  to  prophetical  ministrations  assumed  more  than 
the  true  re  ligion  something  more  and  higher  w  as  in-  usually  the  character  of  a  specific  office  or  function  to  be 
volved  in  the  act  of  consecration.  The  article  or  sub-  discharged.  Elisha  was.  in  a  manner,  to  judge  for  God 
ject  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  holiness  of  Jo-  in  Israel  and  to  exercise  a  kind  of  supernatural  autho- 
hovah.  and  was  made  a  vessel  am!  instrument  of  the  rity  and  control.  Even  in  tin's  case,  however,  it  may 
Spirit  of  God.  Hence,  anointing  with  oil  in  the  times  he  doubted  whether  there  was  any  actual  effusion  of  oil. 
of  the  old  covenant  was  always  a  symliol  of  the  gift  and  whether  the  casting  of  Elijah's  mantle  over  Elisha 
and  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit— in  the  case  of  inanimate  did  not  itself  constitute  the  act  of  anointing.  For,  that 
objects  imparting  to  them  a  ceremonial  sacredness,  so  as  the  term  was  sometimes  employed  even  in  Old  Testa- 
te fit  them  for  holy  ministrations  ;  and  in  the  ease  of  ment  times,  when  there  was  no  actual  administration 
person*,  not  only  designating  them  to  a  sacred  office,  of  oil,  is  evident  from  Is.  xlv.  1,  where  Cyrus  is  spoken 
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<if  as  anointed  by  God.  If  nil  wtu  used,  it  would  pro- 
liably  I*j  not  simple  oil,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  priest- 
hood, a  compound  of  various  IWOOt  spices  mixed  with 
olive  oil.  These  arc  called  in  our  version  stacte, 
onycha,  and  galhcutum,  Ei.xxx.  M;  but  the  names  are 
somewhat  conjectural;  and  nothing  further  can  be 
affirmed  regarding  the  compound,  than  that  it  wan 
doubtless  f«inned  in  such  a  manner  an  to  yield  the  moat 
fragrant  and  refreshing  i>erfuine ;  so  that,  from  its  de- 
lightful  and  exhilarating  influence  on  the  bodily  sense, 
it  ini_-lit  aptly  image  the  blissful  effect  of  the  Spirit's 
grace  on  the  soul. 

After  the  explanations  that  have  been  given,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  notice,  that  the 


terms  Mruiah  and  Christ  have  become  personal  desig- 
nations of  the  Redeemer,  simply  on  the  ground  of  his 
anointing  in  the  spiritual  sense.  (£«  L'uuist.)  In  an 
inferior  sense,  both  priest*  and  kings  were  called  the 
Lord's  anointol  ones,  or  his  Messiahs,  as  it  might  be 
rendered  (for  example,  Lo.  »1.  M;  I  Ch. xtt.  «).  But  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  Messiah,  or  Anointed  One,  came 
in  the  later  hooka  of  Old  Testament  scripture  to  lie  ap- 
propriated to  Him,  on  whom  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  God's  people  were  hung,  P..U.2;  Da.  lx.  25,36. 

ANT  [rrej,  ncuuda/i],  the  name  of  a  family  of 

T  T ; 

four- winged  insects  (Formicada-),  very  numerous  in 
species,  and  abundant  in  every  country  in  the  world 
except  the  Arctic  regions.  The  ants,  more  than  any 
other  insects,  manifest  that  divisiou  of  the  body  into 
segments  which  cliaracUrues  their  class  (intectum,  cut 
into) ;  tlie  abdomen  is  connected  with  the  thorax  by  an 
exceedingly  slender  pedicle,  and  frequently  the  former 
division  of  the  body  is  subdivided  into  segments,  which 
are  connected  oidy  by  a  similarly  attenuated  thread. 
11ns  remarkable  appearance  is  doubtless  commemorated 
in  tlie  Hebrew  name,  from  Scj,  mirnai,  to  cut  off,  to 
circumcise,  Uc.  xrii  u.  "* 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  seem  strange  that 
ants  should  be  considered  four- winged  insects,  whereas 
they  may  have  never  seen  a  winged  individual  among 
the  thousands  of  ants  they  may  have  looked  upon. 
The  fact  is.  this  tribe  presents  the  curious  anomaly 
(paralleled  also  in  the  Termites,  or  white  ants,  of  another 
order)  of  three  forms  of  individuals— we  might  almost 
say,  three  sexes.  The  males  and  females  are  furnished 
with  four  wings  on  their  leaving  the  chrysalis  state,  but 
soon  drop  them  spontaneously.    These  are 
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tively  few  in  numtier ;  but  there  is  another  race,  which 
are  the  workers,  and  which  constitute  the  main  liody 
of  the  teeming  population,  which  never  have  any  wings  ! 


at  all.  These  are  sexless,  but  are  considered  as  imper- 
fectly developed  females. 

No  insects  are  more  deservedly  celebrated  than  theso 
for  that  wonderfully  elalwrate  instinct  which  imitates 
the  actings  of  reason,  and  that  not  tlie  reason  of  the  iso- 
lated and  selfish  savage,  but  of  the  civilized  um,,  living 
in  society,  and  lalsmring  with  self-denying  toil  and 
well-directed  energy  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com 
mouwealth.  In  the  societies  of  liecs,  there  is  the  bcni- 
blance  of  a  central  authority,  which  we  have  agreed  to 
call  the  queen,  and  so  those  industrious  insects  are  poeti- 
cally assumed  to  live  under  monarchical  government; 
but  no  such  conspicuous  personage  exists  in  an  ant's 
nest,  and  these  may  be  considered  true  republicans, 
who  carTy  on  their  lalwurs  without  "guide,  overseer, 
or  ruler,"  Pr.  »L  7,  jiroinpted  by  the  unerring  instinct 
implanted  in  the  seusorium  of  each. 

In  two  passages  of  the  lwok  just  cited,  Pr  tt  •■«; 
i  xx.  S4,  ii,  the  ant  is  held  up  as  an  example  of  diligence, 
and,  according  to  the  plain  sense  of  tlie  words,  of  that 
prudence  which  provides  in  a  time  of  plenty  for  the 
season  of  scarcity.  Thus  Solomon,  in  tlie  former  pas- 
sage, sends  the  Bluggard  to  the  ant  for  wisdom,  "which 
provideth  her  meat  in  tlie  summer,  and  gulhercth  her 
food  in  the  harvest."  And  Agur,  in  tlie  latter  |xas»agi-, 
extols  their  exceeding  wisdom,  because,  though  little 
and  not  strong,  "yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the 
summer." 

These  statements  have  acquired  a  more  than  usual 
measure  of  notoriety,  because  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  present  an  example  of  |>opular  error  in  natural 
history,  which  the  investigations  of  modern  science  have 
refuted.  A  great  multitude  of  ancient  writers  have  as- 
serted tliat  ants  store  up  grains  of  corn  in  their  nests, 
gathering  them  in  the  harvest ;  and  modern  popular  be- 
lief has  confirmed  the  assertion,  adding  to  it  the  remark- 
able circumstance  that  tltc  plumule,  or  germinating 
point,  is  carefully  bitten  out  of  every  grain,  Ijcfore  it  is 
committed  to  tlie  subterranean  granary,  lest  it  should 
sprout  and  U-come  unfit  for  food  in  the  damp  earth 
"  Any  one,"  says  Addison,  in  liis  interesting  pajier,  No, 
150  of  tlie  Guardian,  "may  make  the  ex{x.*riment,  and 
even  see  that  there  is  no  germ  in  their  corn." 

Now  the  precision  of  modern  science  has  shown  that 
our  European  ants  do  not  eat  corn  ;  but  that  they  do 
take  care  of,  and  carry  to  aud  fro,  objects  which  in 
s-h;i]K\  -i/<\  and  eolour  l>ear  so  close  a  rer-euiMance  to 
grains  of  wheat,  as  readily  to  deceive  a  cursory  observer. 
These  objects,  however,  are  the  pupa  of  the  yotiny  brood 
in  their  cocoons.  It  has  hence  been  somewhat  hastily 
concluded,  that  the  whole  belief  of  antiquity  on  the  sub- 
ject has  lieen  erroneous,  and  that  tile  statement,  though 
backed  by  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writers,  must  be 
consigned  to  the  category  of  vulgar  errors.1 

We  had  need,  however,  to  be  very  sure  of  our  fact* 
when  we  attempt  to  correct  the  Spirit  of  God.  Neither 
Solomon  nor  Agur  expressly  names  "corn,"  as  stored 
up:  "food."  "meat,"  are  the  general  terms  used;  arid 
though  harvest  is  named,  it  may  be  understood  only  as 
the  time  when  tlie  "food,"  whatever  it  be,  is  abundant. 
It  is  now  known  tliat  European  ants  subsist  largely  on 
the  saccharine  juice  secreted  by  aphides,  and  exuded  by 
the  Utter  expressly  at  the  solicitation  of  the  former;  nay, 

'  Mr.  J-!...  Curti.  mu»  that  tlie  brown  ai.t  of  Britain  (For- 
mkm  b,-u»nfa)  purloin,  seed  «.«„  bn*dca*t,  «pecWI)  that  of 
turnip.,  and  tran.porU  it  to  the  nest.  (fan.,  /ssrrt*.  P  Mi; 
and  Morton'.  Cyd.  vf  Agnc,  i.  p.  918  ) 
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the  highest  authority  on  the  subject.  M.  Huber.  con- 
firms t  I)}-  others,  has  ascertained  that  the  ants  imprison 
a  number  of  aphidrs  in  their  nests,  to  serve  durin;;  the 
winter  for  their  supply,  like  milch  cows  in  a  paddock. 

But  we  have  evidence  Isjariiig  on  the  question  still 
more  directly.  Colonel  Sykos,  an  accomplished  zoolo 
gist,  finds  an  orienUl  ant  whieh  literally  l>cars  out  the 
statements  of  Solomon  and  Agur:  he  has  named  it  Attn 
proridens.  'Hie  following  note  from  his  diary  illus- 
trates the  habits  of  tliis  interesting  species:  — 

"Poonah  (India),  June  19,  1829. — In  my  morning 
walk  I  olw,  rvt-d  mow  than  a  score  of  little  heaps  of 
gr»«s-seeds  ( panicum  i  in  seve  ral 
pkux«,  on  uncultivated  land 
near  tlje  ]  .:»r;»-t»-  ground  ;  each 
heap  contained  about  a  hand- 
ful, iht  examination  I  found 
they  were  raised  by  the  al*>ve 
specie*  of  ant,  hundreds  of 
whieh  were  employed  in  bring 
ing  up  the  Medj  to  the  surface 
from  a  store  IjcIow:  the  grain 
had  probably  got  wet  at  the 
setting  in  of  the  monsoon, 
and  the  anU  hail  taken  advantage  of  the  first  sunny 
<h»y  to  bring  it  up  to  dry.  The  store  must  have 
been  laid  up  from  the  time  of  the  rii>oniiig  of  the 
Crass  -seeds  in  January  and  r'ebruary.  As  I  was 
aware  this  fact  militate<l  against  the  ol .m  nations  of 
entomologist*  in  Kurojie,  I  was  careful  not  to  deceive 
tuy*clf  by  confounding  the  seeds  of  a  panicum  with 
tl>e  pupR'  of  the  insect.  Each  ant  was  charged  with 
a  single  seed ;  hut  as  it  was  too  weighty  for  many  of 
them,  and  as  the  strongest  had  some  ditiiculty  in  scaling 
the  perjH.-iiilii.ular  si<l<-s  of  the  cylindrical  hole  leading 
to  the  nest  below,  many  wi  re  the  falls  of  the  weaker 
ants  with  their  burdens  from  near  the  summit  to  the 
bottom.  I  observed  they  never  relaxed  their  hold  ;  and 
with  a  perseverance  affording  a  useful  lesson  to  hu- 
manity, steadily  recommenced  the  a-"  <  lit  after  each 
successive  tumble,  nor  halted  in  their  labour  until  they 
had  crowned  the  summit,  and  lodged  their  burden  on 
the  common  heap.  *'On  the  13th  of  October  of  the 
same  year."  adds  the  same  naturalist,  "after  the  closing 
thunderstorms  of  the  monsoon,  I  found  this  sjweics  in 
various  phuvs  similarly  employed  as  they  h:ul  I  wen  in 
June  preceding :  one  heap  contained  a  double  handful  of 
crass  seeds.  His  probable  that  the  Atta  proridensi*  a 
Md  species  of  ant.  as  I  have  not  observed  it  in  house*."1 

The  Kev.  T.  W.  Hope,  an  entomologist  of  known 
eminent,  in  a  memoir  on  the  some  subject,  comment* 
<>n  the  above  statement.  He  cites  many  authors,  not 
only  of  classical  antiquity,  but  Persian  and  Arabic 
writers,  who  maintain  that  ants  collect  and  store  up 
their  food,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  modern  entomolo 
gists,  Then  he  oliNerves  :  "  If  ( 'olitnel  Sykes  is  accur- 
ate in  his  statement*  and  he  can  scarcely  It-  other- 
wise, for  he  has  sjieciuiens  of  the  seeds  he  saw  the  ants 
iTiilging  up  from  below  to  the  heap  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  specimens  of  the  grass  producing  the  seed, 
and  he  wrote  down  in  his  diary  the  same  day  the  facts 
as  he  had  witnessed  them— 1  think  it  will  be  sc«<n  at 
once  that  his  facts  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  that  ants  provide  against  a  season  of  need, 
call  it  winter,  or  any  other  season.  .  .  .  So  little  is 


known  respecting  the  economy  of  our  indigenous  in 
wets,  and  even  less  regarding  exotic  species,  that  it 
would  lie  rash  to  liazanl  a  decided  opinion  concerning 
them.  Ami  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  (as  we  find  to  lw 
the  case  among  some  species  of  birds  nnd  mammalia  >, 
that  a  habit  which  characterizes  a  species  in  a  particu- 
lar climate,  is  no  longer  the  characteristic  of  that  species 
in  a  different  climate.  The  same  specie*  of  animal  that 
hyliernates  in  extra- tropical  climates  no  longer  does  so 
within  the  tropics.  It  will  l<e  ls>rne  in  mind  also  that, 
in  the  great  family  of  the  ants,  the  species  of  some 
g,  nera  may  hav.  a  provident  instinct,  and  oth<  ra  bo 
destitute  of  it.  ...  I  think  it  probable  that  the  ant 
of  which  Solomon  has  made  mention  belongs  to  the 
genus  Atta. "-' 

It  may  not  lie  out  of  place  to  adduce  the  parallel 
economy  of  a  trilie  of  insects,  which,  though  they  Isdong 
to  another  zoological  order,  so  greatly  resemble  ants 
in  their  most  remarkable  peculiarities,  as  to  Is-  popu- 
larly associated  with  them.  We  refer  to  the  white 
ants  (Termites),  so  abundant  in  all  tropical  countries. 
These,  tiw>.  form  populous  societies,  living  in  common- 
wealth, in  elaUratc  structur.*.  which  an-  constructed 
by  the  united  labours  of  the  whole.  We  have  not  any 
detailed  accounts  of  the  oriental  species;  but  in  the 
minute  and  careful  description,  by  Smeathman.  of  the 
African  kinds,  he  speaks  of  their  magazines  of  stored 
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food.  These  are  "chamliers  of  clay,  always  well  filled 
with  provisions,  which  to  the  naked  eye  seem  to  consist 
of  the  raspings  of  wood,  and  plants  which  the  termite* 
destroy:  but  an1  found  by  the  microscope  to  be  princi- 
pally the  gums  and  inspissated  juices  of  plants.  These 
are  thrown  together  in  little  mass.  !;,  some  of  which  are 
lin.-r  than  oth.  rs.  and  resemble  the  sugar  alsmt  pre- 
served fruits:  others  are  like  tears  of  gum.  one  quite 
transparent,  another  like  amber,  a  third  brown,  and  a 
fourth  quit*-  OpuqUU,  as  we  see  often  in  parcels  of  ordi 
nary  gums."  s  [v.  0.  o.J 

ANTEDILUVIAN  AGE.  Tliere  are  certain  dis 
tinetive  characteristics  of  the  age  before  the  flood,  as 
exhibited  in  the  brief  narratives  of  that  period  in  Old 
Testament  scripture,  which  will  l>e  more  advantageously 
considered  together,  than  distributed  into  separate  ar 
tides.  They  fidl  naturally  into  two  divisions  —  those 
which  respect  the  divine  administration  toward  man. 
and  those  which  respect  the  conduct  of  men  toward 
God  and  toward  each  other. 

1.  The  divine  administration  during  the  antediluvian 
period  of  the  worhfs  history,  apjsars  to  have  been 
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characterized  nlxive  all  subsequent  age*  by  the  general 
mildness  and  forbearance  that  distinguished  it.  Whether 
it  might  be,  that  the  Lord  thought  good,  for  tlie  better 
display  of  his  paternal  character,  to  reHtrain  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  fall  till  the  moral  had  more  fully 
develojied  tin  msolves,  or  because  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race  required  to  have  indulgences  extended  to 
it  which  in  after  ages  were  wisely  withheld,  there 
certainly  are  appearances  Uiat  ecciu  to  mark  a  re- 
straint on  the  judicial  procedure  of  God,  and  a  nngu- 
lar  extension  of  merely  natural  powers  and  liberties. 
Thus,  there  is  almost  an  entire  alisence  of  the  stringent 
enactment*  and  penalties  of  law.  In  the  facte  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  dispensations  of  God  consequent  on  the 
full,  clear  indications  had  lieen  given  to  men  of  the 
greater  landmarks  of  duty ;  aud  until  it  was  seen  what 
due  should  be  made  of  these,  the  more  specific  forms  of 
prohibition  and  command  were  fitly  kept  in  alley  auce. 
It  was  not  yet  the  proper  period  of  formal  law.  Hence, 
when  Cain  was  found  guilty  of  the  atrocious  murder  of 
his  brother,  the  sentence  pronounced  against  liiiu  was 
very  different  froui  that  afterwards  promulgated  - 
'•  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
lie  shed,"  g«,  ii  o;  it  simply  involved  an  exclusion  from 
the  society  of  his  kindred,  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  a 
distance  from  their  common  residence,  and  a  conse- 
quent aggravation  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  for  lus  support;  "  the  earth,"  it  was 
said,  "  should  henceforth  not  yield  u  nto  him  her  strength, 
that  is,  lie  should  find  it  more  difficult  than  formerly, 
from  the  disadvantages  of  his  position,  to  obtain  the 
means  of  sustenance  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  But 
when  be  complained  of  the  severity  of  this  sentence,  anil 
urged  the  possibility  of  his  being  fallen  upon  iod  de- 
stroyed as  a  common  outlaw,  he  was  so  far  reassured 
by  the  declaration,  that  sevenfold  vengeance  was  to  l>e 
taken  of  any  one  that  might  kill  him  for  the  murder  of 
Abel,  Oa.tr.tl-U  And  so  throughout  the  generations 
that  followed,  great  leniency  was  exercised  in  regard  to 
tho  infliction  of  judgment— a  leniency  which  was  abused 
only  to  the  more  prolific  growth  of  wickedness  and 
crime,  and  which  in  the  long  run  so  palpably  failed  in 
its  object,  that  it  required  at  last  to  be  supplanted  by 
the  terrors  of  the  most  overw  helming  judgment. 

Another  striking  proof  of  the  mild  and  beneficent 
ride  in  natural  things,  which  characterized  the  divine 
procedure  during  the  antediluvian  period,  appears  in 
the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  who  then  lived.  The 
term  allotted  thein  was,  on  an  average,  fully  ten 
times  as  large  as  that  which  in  later  ages  has  been 
assigned  as  the  measure  of  human  life  on  earth.  And 
one  can  easily  perceive  the  mercifulness  of  the  arrange- 
ment, as  it  gave  to  the  original  members  of  the  human 
family,  who  had  everything  to  barn  for  themselves, 
the  advantage  of  a  protracted  experience  to  mature 
their  skill  and  knowledge,  aud  ample  opportunities  for 
imparting  to  others  the  benefit  of  their  acquisitions. 
In  regard,  however,  to  the  question,  how  the  longevity 
itself  may  liave  been  produced,  aud  wherein  lies  Un- 
constitutional difference,  as  to  human  life,  lietween  the 
antediluvian  and  subsequent  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, all  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Instance*  have 
occurred  in  comparatively  recent  times  of  persons  living 
to  the  age  of  150  and  upwards,  while  again  individual-, 
have  been  known  to  go  through  the  whole  cycle  of 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  and  die  at  little  more  than 
20  years  old.    The  diversity  in  these  OHM  is  relatively  . 


as  great  as  lietween  the  prolonged  age  attained  by  tl«e 
antediluvians  and  the  reduced  longevity  of  modern  times; 
while,  in  the  oue  class  of  cases  as  well  as  the  other,  we 
are  without  any  principle  to  account  for  the  difference. 
Possibly,  a  very  minute  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  or  of  the  ingredients  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  may  have  been 
jwrfectly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  lengthened  period 
which  the  human  frame  usually  survived  then,  as  com 
pared  with  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  now.  But  how- 
ever produced,  the  facts  referred  to  are  sufficient  to  re- 
move all  objection  against  it  on  the  ground  of  natural 
impossibility ;  and  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
human  family  at  that  early  period,  it  was  worthy  of  the 
divine  lienignity  to  extend  the  term  of  life  greatly  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  it  has  been  ultimately  confined. 

We  have  no  very  exact  data  for  ascertaining  what 
influence  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  might  have 
had  upon  the  population  of  the  world,  or  at  what  rate 
of  progress  the  population  may  have  proceeded  as  com 
[tared  with  modern  times.  Most  extravagant  calcula- 
tions have  sometimes  been  made  upon  the  subject ;  and  a 
recent  jwpular  commentary  tells  us,  that  the  |>opulation 
of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  "has  even  been 
estimated  as  high  as  two  millions  of  millions,"  that  is. 
more  than  two  thousand  times  the  number  of  its  preseut 
inhabitants,  after  the  work  of  increase  has  been  going 
on  for  thousands  of  years.  Such  calculations  are  too 
extravagant  to  deserve  refutation,  and  they  derive  no 
countenance  whatever  from  the  sacred  records  of  the 
period.  These  not  only  leave  altogether  unnoticed  any 
bearing  the  longevity  of  men  might  have  njion  the  ratio  of 
increase,  but  they  contain  notices  which  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  the  ratio  was  by  no  means  great.  For  ex- 
ample, the  birth  of  Seth — the  son  who  was  given  to  our 
first  parents  in  the  room  of  Abel— does  not  take  place 
till  1 30  years  after  the  creation  ;  and  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  were  births  in  Adam's  family  of  which 
no  express  notice  is  taken,  yet  when  the  third  son  specified, 
the  one  child  of  hojie  and  blessing  after  Abel,  stands  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
commencement  of  the  human  family,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conviction  that  the  births  were  compara- 
tively  few  and  far  lietween.  Then,  in  the  representa- 
tions given  of  antediluvian  times,  there  is  nothing  that 
seems  to  indicate  a  wide  dispersion  of  inhabitants  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  nor  is  tin  re  any  appearance  of 
distinct  nations  or  kingdoms.  On  the  contrary,  the 
human  family  preseuts  still  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of 
unity— divided,  indeed,  into  two  great  sections,  the  Caiu- 
ites  and  the  believing  portion,  or  followers  of  Abel;  the 
latter,  however,  ultimately  merging  again,  almost  en- 
tirely, into  the  former— a  state  of  things  which  can 
scarcely  he  conceived  of,  cither  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
as  embracing  a  very  extensive  circuit,  or  even  admitting 
much  diversity  of  classes  or  interests.  And  still  fur- 
ther, mention  is  made  in  those  early  records  of  only 
one  centre  of  religious  worship — that,  namely,  of  the 
divine  presence  towards  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  from  which  Cain  is  said  to  have  gone  out,  Oo.  t».  M| 
and  also  of  but  one  preacher  of  righteousness  (Noah), 
from  the  time  that  the  work  of  judgment  was  distinctly 
announced  and  the  general  call  to  repentance  began  to 
be  pressed  upon  the  world.  These  things,  taken  collec- 
tively, seem  to  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  race 
of  mankind  was  of  comparatively  limited  amount  down 
to  the  close  of  the  antediluvian  period,  and  was  spread 
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over  no  very  extensive  range  of  territory.  Thin  also  is 
the  result  which  physical  consideration*  might  ha  vi- 
tal 110  t<>  arrive  at  an  tin-  uiort  probable;  since  it  in  hut 
very  gradually,  and  iu  consequence  of  chang< s  ami  ac- 
cretions forming  through  successive  apes,  that  the  soil 
of  the  earth  became  properly  fitted  for  the  rapport  of 
man  and  beast.  At  first,  it  is  probable,  a  limited  jior- 
tion  only  of  its  surface  wan  capable  of  yielding  a  fair 
produce ;  and  when,  with  the  general  thinner  an<l 
poverty  of  the  coil,  we  take  into  account  the  compara- 
tive want  of  skill  and  resources  that  must  for  a  con- 
siderable time  hare  existed  as  to  it*  proper  cultivation, 
it  is  against  all  reasonable  fwlief  to  suppose,  that  the 
first  inhabited  region  should  liave  been  equal  to  the 
comfortable  support  of  what  would  now  be  reckoned  a 
numerous  and  teemiug  population.  The  necessities  of 
the  time  may  rather  Ik.  said  to  have  demanded  a  slow  rate 
of  increase,  and  a  population  far  from  densely  compacted: 
it  may  even  be  regarded  as  an  essential  proof  of  the 
divine  benignity  toward  the  inhabitants  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world,  to  have  restrained  both  their  numbers,  and 
the  territory  they  occupied,  within  comparatively  mode- 
rate limits. 

'I.  The  characteristics  on  tlie  other  side,  those  which 
appeared  in  the  eoniluctof  men  toward  (iod  and  towanl 
each  other,  were  far  from  presenting  a  proper  cor- 
ri*|<ondence  with  the  procedure  of  God.  If  the  one 
was  marked  by  its  mildness  and  Unignitv.  the  other 
not  less  marked  by  it«  gi  neral  lawlessness  and  vio- 
Tliis  is  the  leading  feature  that  is  brought  out 
iu  the  history  of  antediluvian  times,  although  other 
[mints  are  incidentally  noticed.  It  is  evident  from 
wh.it  ii  recorded,  that  considerable  advance  wan  made 
during  the  period  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  im- 
provement ;  and  so  far  fn>m  emerging  out  of  0  state  of 
1-artWisiu,  iu  which  men  burrowed  under  ground,  and 
fe<l  on  roots  and  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth, 
th-y  apjiear  from  the  first  in  the  exerciwe  of  intelligent 
foresight,  and  the  possession  of  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization  which  only  required  to  grow  iu  the  multi- 
tude and  variety  of  its  resources.  Cain,  the  first  Bon 
of  the  human  pair.  Is  came  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  as  his 
brotber  Abel  was  a  feeder  of  sheep— ls>th  doubtless 
taught  bow  t.i  pursue  their  respective  occupations  by 
their  common  parent.  When  lain  was  forced  bv  his 
unnatural  crime  U<  retire  t«<  some  distance  from  Un- 
original oentn  of  the  human  family,  he  did  not  Iwtako 
to  the  manneni  of  savage  life,  but  built  for  himself  a 
city.  It  must,  of  course,  have  Iwcn  a  city  of  small 
dimensions,  resembling  more-  what  we  understand  by  n 
village;  but  in  its  very  projection  it  implied  a  certain 
s  of  knowledge  and  art,  an  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
i  of  social  hfe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps 
an  effort  to  alleviate  by  means  of  human  companion 
ship  the  apprehensions  and  consequences  of  guilt  .  This 
last  may  even  have  I  wen  the  iimre  immediate  prompter 
of  the  undertaking  ;  but  skill  and  art  must  have  I  wen  at 
hand  to  aocond  the  design  and  bring  it  into  shape. 
Other  things  came  afterwards  the  invention  of  instru- 
ments of  music,  of  harps  and  organs,  tools  of  briksn  and 
iron,  and  not  only  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but  the 
manufacture  of  wine  from  its  fruit,  of  which  the  sad 
incident  in  Noah  s  declining  years  proved  too  mournful 
a  witness.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore',  that  the 
antediluvian  period  was  ouc  of  civilization,  and,  in  the 
I  ami  to  line  especially,  one  of  invention  and  progress. 
It  were  well,  however,  if  this  were  the  only  kind  of 
Vol  I. 


progress  indicated  in  antediluvian  life  ;  but  the  advance- 
ment in  natural  skill  and  resources  was  accompanied 
with  a  fearful  progression  in  moral  evil.  It  would  seem 
that  the  superiority  of  the  elder,  the  Cainite  branch  of 
the  human  family,  in  inventive  and  useful  arts  was 
turned  into  an  occasion  of  domineering  pride,  and  vio 
lent  usurpation  ami  wrong  toward  their  fillowmen. 
For,  immediately  after  the  notices  given  of  their  work 
manship  in  brass  and  iron,  and  apparently  in  efficient 
connection  w-ith  these,  the  inspired  narrative  proceeds 
to  make  mention  of  deed*  of  outrage  and  bloodshed, 
Uo  Ir  21-24  Ami  when  this  line  of  procedure  was  once 
generally  entered  on.  we  can  readily  conceive  how  the 
forbearaooe  and  benignity  which  characterized  the 
divine  administration,  the  comparative  freedom  that 
was  enjoyed  from  the  restraints  and  penalties  of  law. 
and  the  protracted  duration  of  human  life,  would  tend 
to  swell  the  tide  of  the  world's  depravity,  and  make  the 
worse  |sirtion  of  mankind  in  n  great  degree  indifferent 
to  the  consequences  of  their  proceedings.  The  goodness 
of  God,  instead  of  leading  men  to  rctwntance,  was  only- 
taken  as  an  encouragement  tosin,  and  nursed  the  lawless 
neM  of  their  spirits  to  proceed  to  further  excesses. 

There  were,  doubtless,  checks  of  various  kinds  intcr- 
posed  rebukes  and  judgments  in  providence,  from 
time  to  time  administered,  that  ought  to  have  arrested 
the  progress  of  iniquity.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
of  these  was  the  protest  raised  against  the  prevailing 
wickedness  by  the  pre-eminently  godly  life  of  Enoch, 
ami  the  loud  warning  note  of  coming  judgment  which 
he  uttered  before  he  was  translated.  Nor  WM  his 
translation  itself  a  more  marked  seal  of  the  divine  ap 
proval  of  the  piety  which  distinguished  Enoch,  than  u 
condemnation  of  the  evil  courses  against  which  he  had 
habitually  witnessed.  But  whatever  means  of  a  re- 
pressive or  reformatory  kind  wen-  used,  they  all  faihsl 
of  the  proper  effect  The  ungodly  section  of  the  human 
family  continually  encroached  upon  the  other;  so  that 
at  last,  it  is  said,  "the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  fair,  and  took  to  them  wives  of 
all  which  tiny  chose,"  <;«  ri.j;  by  forbidden  alliance' 
they  broke  down  the  barriers  that  should  have  con- 
tinned  to  separate  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  general  deprivation  of  order  aud  rectitude. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Sune  of  the  earlier  fathers  held,  that  by 
the  M.ns  of  God  hen  the  angels  wen  to  Iw  understood 
and  that  in  consequence  of  unnatural  loves  formed  be- 
tween them  and  those  daughters,  of  nu  n  a  Titanic 
brood  were  produced,  an  offspring  of  gigantic  strength, 
and  of  equally  gigantic  wickedness.  This  opinion,  which 
at  intervals  has  alwavs  had  its  advocate*,  ha*  recently 
l»  en  revived,  and  with  considerable  ardour  maintained  by 
certain  Lutheran  theologian*  lin  particular.  Bauingar- 
ten,  Hurts.  DelifctRch.  and  Slier).  They  argue  that  the 
term  "sons  of  (iod "  was  never  applied  to  Iwlievers 
among  men  till  a  comparatively  late  |n-riod  :  that  it 
must .  tie  i.  tor..  Ii  ive  Is  en  used  with  refen  no  to  the 
angels ;  aud  that  these  may  in  certain  circumstances  be 
capable  of  maintaining  sexual  intercourse  with  persons 
on  earth,  and  producing  seed  by  them.  But  this  is 
at  variance  alike  with  reason  and  revelation.  Neither 
nature  nor  Scripture  in  such  a  way  confounds  heaven 
and  earth,  one  species  with  another.  Even  among  the 
living  creatures  that  on  earth  are  capable  of  producing 
offspring,  it  is  the  settled  law  of  nature,  that  each 
propagates  only  after  its  kind;  and  it  were  an  un- 
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heard  of  travestying  of  such  a  general  law,  if  augelic 
beings,  tho  tenant*  of  an  entirely  different  sphere,  were 
to  become  the  parent*  of  a  fleshly  offspring  by  daugh- 
ters of  men.  Besides,  it  is  not  simply  the  producing  of 
offspring  that  the  word*  speak  of,  but  mairying  wives, 
which  can  only  lie  predicated  of  men  in  flesh  and  blood  ; 
while  of  the  angelic  state  it  is  given  as  a  distinguishing 
characteristic,  that  they  who  possess  it  "neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage."  The  sons  of  God,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  |x>rliou  of  the  human  family  itaelf  (tee 
Sons  i)V  Gort);  they  were  simply  the  better  portion  of 
Adam's  descendants,  who,  though  not  hitherto  nor 
usually  in  that  early  age  called  expressly  God's  sons,  yet 
here  fitly  have  their  |*wiiion  and  calling  designated  by 
this  its  higher  relationship,  in  order  to  iudieate  more 
emphatically  the  degeneracy  and  the  guilt  involved  in 
wedding  themselves  to  those  who  knew  of  nothing  better 
or  higher  tlian  what  IsJonged  to  them  as  the  daughters 
of  men.  From  S  th  downwards,  that  smaller  section 
of  the  human  family  had  stood  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  were  honourably  distinguished  by  their  relation  to 
the  worship  and  service  of  God ;  they  had  all  along 
borne  hit  name,  and  represented  kit  interest  in  the 
world.  But  now,  at  length,  the  distinction  between 
them  and  others  gave  way ;  they  caught  the  general 
infection,  preferred  beauty  to  godliness,  followed  the 
will  of  the  flesh  instead  of  the  will  of  God.  What 
could  then  be  looked  for  but  rampant  iniquity,  ami 
total  dissolution  of  manners'  This  result  the 'sacred 
narrative  marks  when  it  says,  "And  also  after  that, 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became 
mighty  men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown  :"  that 
is,  renowned  for  their  gnat  and  heaven  daring  wicked- 
ness, which  reached  its  maturity  only  after  the  intermar- 
rying of  the  more  select  with  the  looser  portion  of  man- 
kind. The  salt  had  lost  its  savour,  and  all  rushed  head- 
long to  ruin ;  a  memorable  and  instructive  warning  to  the 
people  of  God  in  every  age  !  And  a  warning,  doubt- 
less, intended  to  tell  with  special  effect  upon  the  chosen 
people  of  Israel,  to  keep  them  from  those  promiscuous 
alliances  with  the  heathen  around  them,  which  ulti- 
mately proved  one  of  their  ilea<lliest  snares,  Kx  xxxlr.  is,  |«; 
Im.  ■■,  a,  *c. 

Thus  ended  the  moral  and  religious  constitution  of 
tilings  in  the  world  before  the  flood.  The  corruption  tliat 
wrought  in  man's  nature  proved  too  strong  for  the  l>ar- 
riers  raised  against  it,  and  the  reformatory  discipline 
under  which  it  was  placed.  Another  phase  of  things 
must  needs  be  introduced,  if  God's  purpose  to  provide 
a  seed  of  the  woman,  destined  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent,  should  not  fail  of  its  accomplishment.  AnV 
as  preparatory  to  this,  the  remnant  that  was  still  left 
in  the  person  and  house  of  Noah  must  bo  preserved, 
•nd  the  destroying  judgment,  long  threatened  but  still 
delayed,  l*>  at  last  executed  ujion  the  ungodly  race, 
who  liad  resolutely  defied  God  and  hid  repentance  from 
their  eyes.  In  that  judgment  the  old  world  jH'rishes, 
that  other  forms  of  administration,  better  adapted  to 
the  existing  condition  of  human  nature,  might  have  room  ' 
to  develop  themselves. 

ANTICHRIST,  ANTICHRISTS.    The  won!  is 
used  only  by  the  apostle  John,  and  by  him  four  times  [ 
in  the  singular,  i  Jil  u  1*,  K;  l»  3,  SJn  »  7,  and  once  in  i 
the  plural,  i  Ja  11.  i«    The  interchange  between  the  sin- 
gular and  the  plural  is  itself  a  clear  proof,  that  when 
the  singular  is  employed,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as 


denoting  the  same  kind  of  exclusive  personality  which 
is  indicated  by  the  Christ.    Before  the  close'  of  the 
apostolic  age,  St.  John  found  what  he  meant  by  the 
antichrist  already  realized  in  a  number  of  individuals. 
"Ye  have  heard,"  says  he.  "that  antichrist  coroeth, 
and  already  many  have  become  antichrists"  (so  the 
words  in  Un  it  is  should  be  rendered);  they  had  brromt 
such,  having  originally  professed  to  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian community,  but  afterwards,  in  accordance  with 
their  real  principles,  separated  themselves  from  it. 
Tliis  seems  to  imply,  that  w  hat  the  apostle  meant  by 
antichri*tiani*m  was  some  sort  of  ajwistasy,  or  deprava- 
tion of  the  faith,  which  rendered  those  who  fell  into  it 
rrally  opponents  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  (  hri*t, 
though  w  ithout  setting  themselves  in  formal  contrariety 
to  it.    They  did  not  avowedly  abjure  the  Christian 
name,  but  they  evacuated  it  of  its  proper  and  essential 
dement*.    And  so  we  are  taught  more  expressly  in  the 
other  passages,  which  describe  the  antichrist  as  "deny- 
ing that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  "denying  the  Father  and 
the  Son."  "not  confessing  that  Jesus  is  of  God"  r<r 
"not  confessing  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh" — this 
he  emphatically  adds  in  hiH  2d  Kpistle,  ver.  7,  "  is  the 
deceiver  ami  the  antichrist."    The  doctrinal  error  de- 
nounced in  these  expressions  might  almost  seem  to  1* 
identical  with  Judaism,  since  the  unbelieving  portion  of 
the  Jews  denied  Jesus  to  lie  the  Christ,  or  to  be  of 
God.    Yet  it  could  not  be  the  apostle's  design  to  speak 
simply  of  Jews,  since  such  would  never  have  t«m  re- 
presented a«  going  forth  from  the  Christian  communi- 
ties ;  nor  would  it  have  lieen  at  all  a  natural  form  of 
expression  to  say  of  them,  that  they  did  not  confess 
Jesus  to  have  come  in  the  flesh,  or  to  bo  of  (Jod.  The 
"not  confessing"  rather  points  to  the  defective  and 
essentially  hollow  nature  of  the  faith  maintained,  than 
to  its  formal  contrariety  to  the  truth  of  the  guspel :  the 
parties  in  question  made  some  pretensions  to  this,  but 
they  did  not,  in  any  projier  sense,  confess  that  Jesus  is 
of  God,  and  tliat  he  has  come  in  the  flesh  ;  and  so  they 
virtually  denied  l>oth  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  both. 
It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  understand  the  expres- 
sions used,  coupled  with  the  assertion  that  there  were 
many  to  whom  even  then  they  applied,  but  by  supposing 
that  the  apostle  alludes  in  them  to  those  who  became 
infected  with  the  Q noetic  spirit,  and  who  were  thereby 
led,  not  formally  to  disavow  the  name  of  Jesus,  but 
in  some  sense  to  deny  the  realities  of  his  being  or 
passion  ;  explaining  away  cither  his  proper  humanity 
or  his  essential  divinity,  and,  by  means  of  docctic 
appearances  or  shadowy   emanations,  substantially 
making  void  the  true  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  We 
know,  from  other  sources,  that  a  tendency  of  this  de- 
scription manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  period  among 
the  Asiatic  churches,  although  the  regular  development 
of  the  Guostic  systems  belong!  to  a  later  time.  And 
St.  John  stamps  even  tlie  first  imperfect  exhibition*  of 
the  tendency,  which  struck  at  the  historical  basis  of  the 
Christian  faith,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
antichrist. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  comparison  of  the  statements  in 
John's  writings,  that  it  is  equally  against  the  apostle's 
use  of  the  word  antichrist  to  regard  it  as  denoting,  in 
its  primary  application  at  least,  either  one  who  avows 
himself  the  enemy  of  Christ  or  one  who  usurps  the 
place  of  Christ.  Both  of  these  opinions  found  an  early 
advocacy  in  the  Christian  church,  and  still  have  their 
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respective  supporters.  Tcrtullian,  expressing  the  former 
view,  asks,  "  Who  are  the  antichrist*  but  those  who 
take  the  part  of  rebels  toward  Christ?"  {De  Prase. 
Ilterct.  c.  \)  ;  and  the  other  is  exhibited  by  Hippolv- 
tus,  when  he  describes  the  antichrist  as  "  wishing  in  all 
things  to  make  himself  like  the  Son  of  (Jod"  (De  Anti- 
ekristo,  §  6>;  also  in  the  Aetit  Martyr,,  which  desig- 
nate antichrist  a  quasi -Christ  us.  The  Greek  preposi- 
tion anti.  iu  composition,  no  doubt,  often  denotes  sub- 
stitution, the  taking  the  room  of  another,  and  often 
also  direct  ami  formal  opposition.  So  far  as  the  com 
position  of  the  word  is  concerned,  the  antichrist  might 
have  been  either  the  one  or  the  other.  But  the  con- 
nection in  which  the  word  is  used  indicates  a  somewhat 
different  shade  of  meaning  :  it  imports  a  species  of  op- 
position, indeed,  rather  than  of  substitution  dor  it  is 
against  all  evidence  to  suppose  that,  in  the  apostolic  aire, 
many  had  appeared  among  the  churches  setting  them 
selves  forth  to  be  Christ*)  :  yet  a  covert  and  virtual, 
rather  than  an  avowed  opposition — an  opposition  in  re- 
spect to  the  realities  of  the  faith  combined  with  a  pro- 
fessed friendliness  in  its  behalf.  Hud  the  opposition  l*-en 
of  a  different  kind,  had  it  betokened  an  open  resistance  to 
the  claims  of  Jesus,  ot  a  total  renunciation  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  the  persons  could  not  have  been  characte- 
rized as  emphatically  tUrritrrs.  and  warned  against  as 
peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  flock  of  Christ. 
It  thus  appears  to  is;  beyond  any  reaaonahle  doubt 

that,  iu  St.  John's  use  of  the  Unn  antichiitt,  therein  a 
reference  to  Ute  early  heretics,  who  sought,  by  philoso- 
phical subtletii-s.  to  explain  away,  after  one  fashion  or 
another,  the  facts  of  the  incarnation,  and  infringe  upon 
tlx;  true  doctrine  of  our  I/onl  s  jierson-  In  several  of 
the  father*  we  find  this  view  expressly  stated.  'Huts 
Cyprian  <£/>.  lxxiii.  1.1>,  when  writing  of  the  heretics 
of  his  own  day,  refers  to  1  Jn.  iv.  3,  and  nsks,  "  How 
can  they  do  spiritual  and  divine  tilings  who  are  ene- 
mies of  God,  aud  whose  breast  the  spirit  of  antichrist 
has  |io*M-ssod  '"  In  like  manner,  (Keumenius  thus  en- 
deavours to  express  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  "  He  de- 
clares antichrist  to  be  already  in  the  world,  not  corpo 
really,  but  by  means  of  th.we  who  prepare  the  way  for 
Hi  coming,  of  which  sort  are  false  eportlea,  false-  pro 
phets.  and  heretics."  This  last  quotation,  however,  by 
its  peculiar  form  of  expression,  points  to  another  opinion 
which  also  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  ;  viz.  that 
the  DHMChers  of  heresy  and  corruption  in  the  apostolic 
and  Immtnfhrtrjy  sulisequcut  times,  were  but  prelimi- 
nary exhibitions  of  the  antichristian  power — heralds 
and  forerunners  of  the  anticipated  evil,  rather  than  the 
evil  itself.  Tliey  are  said  to  have  l**»n  the  antichrist, 
yet  not  corp<ircally — not  in  that  personal  and  concen- 
trated form  which  the  antichristian  power  was  expected 
to  assume  at  a  future  time,  and,  as  was  thought,  imme- 
diately before  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord.  Some 
individual,  it  was  conceived,  should  then  arise,  who, 
by  way  of  eminence,  should  Is  fitly  called  the  antichrist, 
and  who.  before  being  destroyed  bv  the  victorious  energy 
of  Christ,  should  Wh  utter  the  most  horrid  blasphemies 
against  th**  Most  High,  and  practise  the  greatest  enor- 
mities upon  the  saints  (Justin  Martyr.  TrfpA,  8  110; 
Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xx  12.  IS,  fee.)  But  this  view 
was  founded,  not  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  on  the  passages 
in  John's  epistles  which  expressly  mention  the  anti 
ehrist,  or  antichrists  ;  it  came  rather  from  connecting 
these  with  the  descriptions  in  Paniel  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse  of  tlie  great  God-opposing  power,  that  should  per- 


secute the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  St  Paul's 
"man  of  sin"  in  9  Th.  ii.  3-8.  It  would  be  too  wide 
an  inquiry  to  enter  here  into  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  which  has  proved  the  occasion  of  a  voluminous 
controversy.  We  may  state,  however,  that  so  far  the 
fathers,  aud  those  who  have  followed  them  in  later 
times,  have  right  upon  their  side,  in  that  they  regard  the 
descriptions  ef  St.  John  as  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
and  substantially  parallel  in  import,  with  those  in 
2  Thes.  and  the  other  passages  referred  to.  Tiny  were 
probably  wrong—it  certainly  is  our  conviction  that 
tliey  were  wrong  — in  connecting  the  man  of  sin,  the 
lawless  one,  the  God  opposing  head  of  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,  with  a  single  individual  instead  of  an  Incorpo- 
rated system,  the  growth  of  ages,  and  reaching  its 
height  only  through  a  course  of  circumstances  favour 
able  to  iu  development  This  seems  the  natural  and 
proper  import  of  the  description  in  the  Second  Kpistle 
to  the  Thcssatonians,  where  the  evil  is  represented  as 
the  result  of  a  gn  at  defection  from  the  faith — fAf  apos- 
tasy, by  way  of  eminence,  of  which  the  elements  were 
already  in  operation,  and  hence  had  formed  the  subject 
of  the  a|>nstle's  expostulations  and  warnings.  The 
same  ho). Is,  we  believe,  of  the  descriptions  given  in 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  whin  they  are  carefully 
examined  :  so  that  a  system  of  error  and  corruption, 
culminating  sometime  in  a  particular  form,  and  directed 
hy  a  powerful  head,  appears  to  have  been  indicated  in 
the  descriptions  in  question,  not  the  rise  of  a  single  in- 
dividual of  pre  eminent  wickedness.  But,  with  this 
exception,  the  view  under  consideration  rests  on  a  solid 
foundation.  St.  John's  antichrists  were  corrupters  of 
the  faith ;  and  St.  Paul's  man  of  sin  and  mystery  of 
iniquity  are.  in  like  manner,  the  perfected  result  of  an 
apostasy  from  the  faith.  Then,  as  the  spirit  of  anti 
ehrist,  in  the  one  a)M.*tle,  involved  some  kind  of  anti 
thesis  in  doctrine  aud  practice  to  Christ,  a  certain  use 
of  Christ's  name  with  a  design  entirely  subversive  of 
Christ's  cause;  so,  with  the  other  apostle,  the  power 
described  is  portrayed  the  opjsiser  id  6.vtik(ih€Vos). 
aspiring  ag.iinst  all  authority  to  the  highest  place  of 
honour  and  glory.  Yet,  with  this  unholy  and  presump- 
tuous daring  ill /art,  there  was  to  be  no  open  defiance 
of  things  sacred  in  Jorm  ;  for  the  jstwer  is  represented 
as  devel. .ping  itself  by  a  mystery  of  iniquity  (that  is, 
by  subtle  aud  hypocritical  pretences,  cloaking  the  most 
unhallowed  and  selfish  aims),  and  by  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  and  all  dcccivableness  of  unrighteousness. 
Not  only  so.  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  seating  itself  in  the 
temple  of  God,  |,y  which  can  only  Ik-  understood,  in 
Christian  times,  the  professing  church  of  God,  as  in 
that  also  alone  can  be  found  the  theatre  of  a  wide- 
spread a|K)«tasy  from  the  faith.  Tho  general  idea, 
tin  ,.  f.  ....  is  U,  •  sami  in  l->tb  H-ts  of  r<  pn  •  titatii  ns, 
though,  in  the  descriptions  of  St.  Paul  and  the  A|»oca- 
Iviwe,  the  features  nre  more  darkly  drawn  and  strikingly 
portrayed.  And  if  we  may  not  say,  as  possibly  it 
were  wrong  to  say,  that  in  the  Romish  apostasy  and 
its  papal  le  ad,  there  is  the  complete-  and  final  realiza- 
tion of  the  predicted  evil,  it  still  is  there  that  the  terms 
of  the  description  are  most  fully  met,  and  the  features 
of  the  mouniful  picture  most  palpably  exhibited. 

ANTI-LIB  ANUS  Lkbanon. 

ANTIOCH  fAmojpMtl,  the  name  of  two  cities, 
both  of  considerable  not/1 

1.  ANTIOCH  IN  Sviua,  for  long  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria.    It  lay  at  the  distance  of  about 
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300  miles  from  Jerusalem,  north  west ;  and  was  situated 
ujion  the  Uroiitus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
near  the  i»oint  when;  it  turns  from  a  northerly  to  a 
westerly  direction.  The  winding  course  of  thu  Orontes, 
from  Antioch  to  the  sea,  is  fully  10  miles  in  length  ; 
but  the  distance  by  the  road  is  somewhat  under  2''. 
Its  situation  wan  altogether  happily  chosen.  It  stood 
upon  a  Iwautiful  and  fertile  plain,  about  10  mile*  in 
length,  by  half  as  lu  uiy  in  breadth ;  aud  on  each  side 
of  this  plain  rose  rang  *  of  hills -on  the  south  those  of 
Camus,  which  reached  an  elevation  of  5000  feet;  and  on 
the  north  the  height*  <>f  Amanus,  which  were  connected 
with  the  lofty  and  extensive  range  of  Taurus.  The 
neighbourhood  of  then  hills,  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  imparted  a  freshness  and  salubrity  to  the  cliniitc 
of  Antioch  which  few  Syrian  towns  enjoyed,  and  its 
copious  supply  of  water,  which  is  said  to  have  furnished 
almost  every  house  with  a  fountain,  rendered  it  little 
inferior  in  that  resjtect  to  Damascus.  ltd  commercial 
advantage*  also  were  great;  for,  on  the  one  side,  its 
river,  navigable  below  the  city,  brought  it  into  easy 
c  imtnunication  with  the  traltic  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
while,  on  the  other,  it  was  conveniently  situated  for  a 
large  eara%an  trade  with  the  countries  in  the  interior, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  Damascus  aud  the  East. 

The  site,  therefore,  was  well  chosen  for  a  flourishing, 
healthful,  and  agreeable  city ;  it  was  particularly  so, 
when  viewed  as  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Syrian  mon- 
archy ;  since  it  stood  mid  way  h-lweeu  the  eastern  pos- 
sessions of  the  kingdom  and  those  which  lay  along  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  As  a  convenient  and  pleasant 
resilience  it  was  accordingly  fixed  upon  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  who  name*!  it  from  his  father,  Antiochus,  and 
laid  its  foundation  as  a  city  immediately  after  the  l>attle 
of  Ipsus  in  B.C.  301.  It  was  only,  however,  what 
formed  ultimately  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  that 
was  built  in  thn  time  of  Seleucus.  Other  three  parts 
were  successively  added,  the  last  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes ;  on  which  account  it  had  the  name  of  Tetrajiolis 
applied  to  it.  .Some  of  its  chief  embellishment*  were 
due  to  Antiochus  :  and  in  particular  a  magnificent  street 
of  about  four  miles  iu  leugth,  with  double  colonnades, 
anil  crossed  at  right  angle*  by  other  streets.  Subsequent 
monarchs  added  to  its  public  buildings,  among  which 
was  a  fine  museum  built  by  Antiochus  Philopater,  In 
iU  more  flourishing  |ierio  Is  the  population  must  have 
been  very  large;  as  many  as  100,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  l>een  slaughtered  in  it  by  the  Jews  in  a  single 
day.  i  Mm  xt  »; ;  even  in  th*'  age  of  Chrysostom,  centuries 
after  its  more  |>eculiar  glory  had  passed  away,  it  is  suit- 
posed  to  have  contained  alxuit  200,000  inhabitant* 
From  the  first  the  Jews  formed  a  considerable  propor 
tion  of  these,  and  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with  the 
Greeks.  They  luvl  ancthuarchof  their  own  (Josephus. 
War*,  vii.  111.  Als>ut  B.C.  i)4  it  fell,  with  other  parts 
of  Syria,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  but  was  allowed 
to  retain  its  self  government ;  and  several  of  the  Roman 
emperors  are  known  to  have  expended  large  sums  in 
embellishing  it.  It  shared  also  in  the  architectural 
prodigality  of  Herod  the  Great,    (Ser  HrroD.) 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  An- 
tioch appears  to  have  lost  little  of  it*  greatness  and 
refinement.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  lieing  iu  his  day 
a  place  of  high  culture,  renowned  for  the  cultivation 
of  art  and  the  possession  of  men  of  learning  (Pro  Ar- 
chin,  %  :V).  It  KM  not  less  renowned,  however,  for  its 
luxurious  living,  its  effeminate  manners,  its  gay  and 


,  jocular  humour,  and  worst  of  all,  its  gross  sujierstition 

|  and  licentious  idolatry.  Not  only  did  the  city  itaeU 
contain  the  usual  incitement!  to  false  worship,  with 
their  accompanying  pollutions,  but  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  ami  forming,  indeed,  a  kind  of  cuburb 
of  the  city,  was  the  village  of  Daphne,  w  ith  a  famous 
temple  and  grove  of  AjhjIIo.  "The  temple  and  the 
village.'"  says  Gibbon  (c.  23t,  "were  de.  ply  bosomed 
iu  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  aud  cypresses,  w  hich  reached 
as  far  as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in 
the  most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade. 

I  A  thousand  streams  of  the  pure-st  water,  issuing  from 
every  hilL  preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air ;  the  sense*  wen-  gratified  with 
harmonious  sounds  and  aromatic  odours;  and  the 
peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to 
luxury  aud  love.  The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like 
Ajsdlo,  the  object  of  his  desires  ;  and  the  blushing  maid 
was  warned,  by  the  fate  of  Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly 
of  unreasonable  coyness.  The  soldier  anil  philosopher 
(he  a  ids)  wisely  avoided  the  tempt  >t  ion  of  this  sensual 
|iaradise,  where  pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  re- 
ligion, imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly 
virtue.'*  They  certainly  would  have  l>een  wise  to  avoid 
the  contaminations  of  such  a  place  ;  but  how  many  of 
them  actually  did  so,  and  what  a  pernicious,  corrupting 
influence  it  must  have  exerted  upon  the  manners  of 
Antioch,  which  from  its  proximity  to  this  infamous 
but  attractive  centre  of  heathenish  pollution  was  called 
Kpidaphnua,  may  readily  be  conjectured  from  the  known 
influence  of  far  inferior  temptations  in  modern  times, 
and  also  bom  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  that  this 
very'  place,  which  wjih  so  destructive  to  decency  and 
virtue,  not  only  enjoyed  a  stated  revenue  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  public  pleasures,  but  was 
continually  receiving  fresh  gifts  from  nobles  and  cm- 
|>erors  to  increase  the  splendour  of  its  buildings,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  adjacent  grounds.  It  gives  one  a  high 
idea  of  the  assailant  vigour  and  regenerating  power  of 
Christianity,  that  in  the  face  of  such  powerful  means 
and  corrupting  agencies,  it  could  even,  within  the  limits 
of  the  apostolic  age.  find  in  Antioch  one  of  its  firmest 
strongholds ;  from  thence,  also,  near  the  commence 
ment  of  the  following  age,  derive,  in  the  person  of 
Ignatius,  one  of  iU  most  heroic  martyrs  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  men-,  so  completely  turn  the 
tide  against  the  long-continued  and  richly-endowed 
idolatry  of  the  place,  that  when  the  emperor  Julian 
went,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  festival,  after  huge 
preparations,  ami  with  apparent  enthusiasm,  to  pay-  his 
devotions  to  the  Daphnian  Apollo,  no  offering  was  pre- 
sented along  with  his  "but  a  single  goose,  provided  at 
the  expense  of  a  priest,  the  pale  and  solitary  inhabitant 
of  the  decayed  temple"  (Gibbon).  That  Julian  also 
should  have  attempted  to  revive  the  glory  of  a  shrine, 
which  even  heathen  writers  had  cliaractcrizcd  as  a 
nursery  of  licentiousness  and  vice,  is  an  instructive 
commentary  on  his  pretensions  to  purity,  ami  his  I  toasted 
regard  for  the  sanctities  of  the  old  worship. 

At  the  time  when  Antioch  came  into  contact  with 
Christianity,  it  was  probably  as  large  in  population,  and 
as  flourishing  in  apjiearanee,  as  at  any  former  period  ; 
for  though  it  had  ceased  to  U>  tlte  capital  of  a  s»>|iorate 

I  kingdom,  it  was  liberally  supported  and  cneouragtd  by 
the  Romans;  and  some  of  its  costliest  works  owed  their 
existence  to  the  munificence  of  the  Roman 


such  as  the  baths  of  Caligula,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian, 
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the  granite  pavement  uf  the  great  strw-'t  l>y  Antoninus 
Piu»,  the  palace  built  liy  Diocletian,  fcc.  Fn»m  its  own 
importance,  therefore,  as  the  iincst  an<l  largest  city  in 
that  part  of  Asia,  aiul  also  from  it*  commanding  position 
between  Asia  Minor  on  the  one  side.  an<l  the  regions  uf 
Syria  on  the  other,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the 
first  herald*  of  the  gospel  should  have  sought,  at  an 
early  period,  to  carry  then-  the  t.  i.r  .:•  of  salvation, 
ami  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  church  Indeed,  ] 
the  Lord  appear*  to  have  directed  the  course  of  his 
providence  so  at*  to  secure  an  early  iutrotluetioii  of  the 
gospel  iuto  Antioch :  for  the  dis<  .p'<.  who  had  been 
scattered  abroad  on  the  persecution,  following  on  the 
death  of  Stephen,  went,  we  are  told,  a*  far  an  Antioeh 
|  reaching  the  Word,  though  still  only  to  the  Jew*, 
la  li  i»  Presently,  however,  some  who  were  of  Cyprus 
and  <  'yronc  proceeded  a  step  farther,  and  spake  also  to 
the  (Irivks.  The  lalsmnt  of  liolli  parties  were  remark 
ably  blessed,  so  that  "  a  great  lumber "  are  said  to 
have  believed  and  tunie<l  to  the  Is>rd.  On  hearing  of 
such  a  result,  the  apostles  sent  forth  MarnabjM,  himself 
also  a  man  of  Cyprus,  to  carry  forward  the  work  that 
bad  been  so  auspiciously  begun,  and  to  organize  the 
church  at  Antioch.  After  labouring  in  thin  capacity 
for  some  time  alone,  lie  went  to  Tarsus,  where  I 'an I 
had  lieen  residing,  and  brought  this  |>cvson  to  aid  him 
in  the  work  of  establishing  a  church  at  Antioch.  Their 
joint  ministry  was  continued  for  a  whole  year,  and  with 
Mich  success  Uiat  the  church  U'canie  distinguished  for 
the  variety  of  iU  gifts,  its  liberality  of  spirit,  and  it* 
forwardness  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  I  >f  it*  own  motion 
it  »ent  forth  I'aul  and  l!arnu  ..  on  their  first  missioti.iry 
tour,  Ac  mii  I:  and  from  the  in- 
cidental notice-' found  respecting 
it  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApMtfe*, 
it  is  clear  that  the  church  at 
Antioch  continued  throughout 
the  apostolic  age.  as  we  know 
it  remained  long  after  wan  lsr  a 
centre  of  rigorous  ( 'hristiaiio|  K-r- 
ations. It  is  noted  that  the  dis- 
ciples were  first  called  ( 'liristians 
there,  Ac  11  an  -  a  result,  it  is 
very  c  UMBOJUJ  supposed,  of  the 
satirical  and  scurrilou*  spirit 
for  which  the  Antiochians  were 
proverbial,  hut  thi«  may  very 
well  be  doubted  .  for  it  is  in 
i  mi. •  'I. at-  connection  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  church  itself 
that  the  notice  is  given,  and  it 
looks  rather  as  if  the  disciples 
in  their  youtliful  ardour  nud 

real  assumed  the  name  to  themselves,  than  had  it  thru"' 
•  >ti  them  from  without.  Nor  does  the  name  betray  any- 
thing of  a  contemptuous  or  sneering  spirit;  on  the  con- 
trarv,  it  is  the  lilting  designation  of  the  people  of 
Christ,  as  being  all  |tartakcrs,  in  a  measure,  of  that 
Spirit  which  rests  in  its  ftdlUM  Hpoa  him.  And  ac- 
cordingly, it  wa«  no  sooner  formed  than  it  U-gan  to  Is' 
everywhere  appropriated  by  l«.licvcr*  as  their  common 
appellation,  i  tv  it  ni;  Ac  2". 

After  the  public  recognition  of  Christianity,  Antioch 
took  rank  with  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  as  the  seat 
of  a  patriarchal  see.  In  the  time  of  <  lirysostom  it  i> 
said  to  have  contained  100,000  Christians,  with  about 
as  manv  more,  who.  whether  avowed  pagans  or  not.  con- 


tinued outside  the  p. ile  of  the  church ;  and  Chrysostom 
speaks  of  IHMJU  regular  paujsrrw  receiving  aliment  from 
the  church  while  btill  there  were  numbers  of  unre- 
lieved poor  (//urn.  2d.  in  M(tt&.)  The  city  Mlfftral 
greatly  by  earthquakes,  and  partly  through  these, 
partly  through  the  desolations  of  the  Persians  under 
Chosroes,  it  had  sunk  so  low  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
that  it  required  to  be  nearly  rebuilt.  It  never  regained 
its  former  importance,  and  hud  its  share  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  that  (Kissed  over  the  district  in  which  it  is 
situated — conquered  by  the  .Saracens,  reconquered  by 
the  Greeks,  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans, 
for  a  time  held  by  the  Crusader*,  regained  anew  by  the 
follower*  of  the  false  I'rophet  It  is  now,  and  hasliecn 
for  a  loug  period,  little  more  than  a  village,  bearing  the 
Syrian  form  of  its  ancient  name.  A  nlukith,  and  con- 
taining a  few  thousand  inhabitants  Si  recently,  how- 
ever, as  when  it  was  again  visited  by  a  destruc- 
tive earthquake,  in  which  thousands  of  five*  were  lost, 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  als>ut  2l'.0fl(i  inhabitants. 
Many  broken  and  scattered  remains  of  itn  ancient 
greatness  are  still  to  be  seen  among  its  ruin*.  The  few 
Christian*  in  it  have  no  church  :  and  the  only  external 
mark  tliat  appears  to  have  survived  of  its  ancient 
Christianity,  is  the  name  that  is  Isirne  by  the  eastern 
or  Aleppo  gate.  It  is  called  after  St.  I'aul.  Halt 
liuuluiu. 

2.  ASTlocil  IS  PlMMA.  This  place  is  distinctly 
connected  with  I'isidia  in  Acts  xiii.  I  I.  as  the  region 
within  which  it  was  itualcd  ;  but  it  actually  stoisj 
upon  the  mountain  l<oundary  U  tween  I'isidia  nnd 
I'lirvgia   on  tlve  Miuth  side  of  the  ridge,  and  so  ni 


(48  |      Aultuclt  In  Plddl*  --Arumirll. 

'  sometimes  coupled  with  I'hrvgia,  sometimes  with  I'isi 
'  dia.  Ptokun  even  assigns  it  to  I'amphylia;  btit  this 
must  have  been  a  mistake,  as  I'isidia  lay  between 
I'amphylia  ami  1'hrygia,  and  Antioch  stood  on  the 
border*  of  the  latter.  Strain  connects  it  with  I'lirvgia, 
who  also  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Magnesia  on  the  Maaudcr.  On  the  defeat  of  Antio 
elms  III.  by  the  I  Soman*,  in  li.r.  190,  it  was  transferred, 
along  with  a  eooohh  rable  U  rritory  iu  Asia  Minor,  tc 
the  dominions  of  Eumenes  II.  of  1'ergaiuos.  Tli 1  whole 
district  was  in  process  r>f  time  added  to  the  Itotunu 
eni]>ire,  and  Antioch  was  made  the  seat  of  a  procon- 
sular government.  It  had  the  Italian  right  conferred 
Oil  it,  which  put  it  constitutionally  on  a  footing  of 
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equality  with  the  Italian  towns,  and  it  was  also  called 
Caesaresi.  Such  was  its  rank  and  jraiition  when  visited 
by  the  first  heralds  of  the  gospel,  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
Though  far  from  rivalling  in  size  and  importance  the 
Syrian  Antioch.  which  had  sent  them  forth  on  their 
missionary  tour,  it  still  was  undoubtedly  a  place  of 
some  note,  and  must  have  possessed  a  pretty  numerous 
population  The  sacred  historian  speaks  not  only  of 
its  having  a  Jewish  synagogue,  but  also  a  considerable 
class  of  religious  proselytes,  or  fearers  of  God,  Ac.  xiil 
is,  43,  who  joined  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue.  To 
this  class,  it  would  apjiear,  the  greatest  |iart  belonged 
who  joined  themselves  to  Paul  ami  Barnabas;  and 
though  these  ambassadors  of  Christ  themselves  were 
soon  obliged  to  d>-]>art  on  account  of  the  bigotry  and 
violence  that  were  exhibited  by  the  unbelieving  portion 
of  the  Jews,  yet  they  were  enabled  to  leave  behind 
them  a  band  of  steadfast  disciples  of  the  faith,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  '•  tilled  with  joy  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

No  further  notices  occur  iu  New  Testament  scri|>- 
turo  of  the  church  plant-.il  in  this  Autioch ;  nor  does 
it  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first 
centuries.  We  know  little  more  of  it  tlian  that  it 
formed  one  of  twenty  churches  in  Pisidia,  which 
were  each  presided  over  by  a  bishop.  Modern  research, 
conducted  first  by  the  Rev.  F.  ArundelL  British  chap- 
lain at  Smyrna,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
lias  identified  the  site  of  Antioch  with  a  place  called 
Yalohatch,  on  the  north- west  border  of  Karamania, 
near  Lake  Egcrdir.  There  have  been  found  at  it  the 
remains  of  several  large  buildings,  of  which  one  ap- 
pears to  have  liecn  a  spacious  church,  another  a  temple, 
possibly  that  of  Men  Arcjcus,  who  was  peculiarly 
worshipped  there :  and  as  many  as  twenty  arches  of  a 
vast  aqueduct  exist  in  a  state  of  comparative  perfec- 
tion. Descriptions  of  these  may  be  found  in  Arundell's 
Diteoreriet  in  Atia  Minor,  1834;  and  Hamilton's  lie- 
tcarchrs  in  Atia  Minor,  Pontui  and  Armenia,  1842. 

ANTI  OCHUS  does  not  occur  as  the  name  of  any 
individual  in  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  but  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it 
in  the  apocryplial  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  re- 
ference in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  to  a  particular  king 
who  was  to  bear  the  name,  it  is  fit  that  a  brief  account 
should  hero  I*  given  of  the  Syrian  kings  who,  under 
the  name  of  Antiochus,  came  more  or  less  into  contact 
with  the  covenant  people.  There  were  altogether 
thirteen  of  tins  name,  who  belonged  to  the  Greek 
Asiatic  kingdom. 

1.  Antiochi  *  I.,  suniamed  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleu 
cub  Nicator,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  scarcely 
requires  to  be  noticed,  as,  from  liaving  his  possessions, 
in  the  first  instance,  assigned  him  in  Upper  Asia,  and 
afterwards,  from  being  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
contests,  |>artly  for  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  and 
partly  with  the  Gauls  in  Asia  Minor,  he  played  no  part 
in  connection  with  the  territory  of  Palestine. 

2.  ASTWCHC8  II.,  siirnamed  Then*,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, who  succeeded  his  father  B.C.  200  or  261,  was, 
in  like  manner,  involved  in  continual  broils  and  war- 
fare. Ptolemy  Pliiladclphus  of  Egypt  gained  such  ad- 
vantages over  him  tliat  his  kingdom  became  greatly 
weakened.  And  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy 
on  condition  of  putting  away  his  wife,  Laodice,  and 
marrying  Ptolemy's  daughter  Berenice,  the  former 
succeeded,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  effecting  her  re- 


union with  Antiochus,  but  only  to  murder  both  him 
and  Berenice.    This  took  place  in  B.O.  246,  after  An- 


tiochus had  reigned  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  year*. 
It  appears  to  lie  to  this  king  of  Syria  that  prospective 
allusion  is  made  in  l>a.  xi.  5,  where  the  king's  daughter 
of  the  south  (Egypt)  is  spoken  of  as  coming  to  the 
king  of  the  north  (Syria)  to  make  an  agreement :  and  it 
is  said  that  she  should  not  retain  her  power,  but  should 
be  given  up. 

3.  Antiochub,  surnamed  the  (treat,  the  next  in  order, 
was  not  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  the 
son  of  Selcucus  Callinicus,  who  attained  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  in  the  year  B.C.  223. 
He  was  then  only  fifteen  years  old.  His  reign  com 
menoed  prosjierously,  though  for  this  prosperity  bo  was 
greatly  indebted  to  a  cousin,  A  chseus,  who  generously 
took  his  part.  Possessions  in  Asia  Minor  were  re 
gained  that  had  been  appropriated  by  Attalus.  king  of 
Pergomos;  the  provinces  of  Media  and  Persia  were  also, 
after  some  reverses,  recovered :  and  a  successful  con- 
flict was  entered  into  with  Ptolemy  Philopaterof  Egypt, 
for  the  provinces  of  Code  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pale*- 
tine  winch  had  once  belonged  to  the  Svrian  dominion, 
but  latterly  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Egypt.  But  this  was  only  a  temporary  success  as  re 
gards  his  struggle  with  the  king  of  Egypt ;  for  Antio- 
chus suffered  a  severe  defeat  the  year  afterwards.  B.c 
217,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the  pro- 
vinces in  question.  Alwut  thirteen  years  after,  awl 
when  Egypt  had  a  boy  of  five  years  old  for  kiDg 
(Ptolemy  Epiphanes).  Antiochus  again  entered  into  a 
war  with  that  country  and  regained  Palestine  and 
Cosle-Syria,  though  he  afterwards  made  a  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  gave 
also  those  two  provinces  as  her  dowry.  The  Jews  gave 
him  valuable  assistance  in  that  war  with  Egypt,  nnd 
obtained  in  return  important  privileges  from  him 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  3,  3).  At  a  later  period  still,  he 
come  into  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and  was  defeated 
in  a  succession  of  battles,  lost  a  considerable  portinn  of 
his  territory,  and  had  such  a  heavy  tribute  to  pay 
(15,000  Enbofo  talents*,  that  he  was  tempted  to  lay  his 
Iiands  on  the  treasures  of  a  temple  in  Elymais,  which 
cost  him  his  life ;  for  the  people  rose  up  against  him 
ami  put  him  to  death,  B.C.  187.  This  appears  to  I* 
the  king  of  the  north  that  is  referred  to  in  several  verses 
of  Da.  xi..  beginning  at  ver.  11. 

4.  AsriocHt's.  surnamed  /i/nphanrt,  and  also  on 
coins  T/teos,  was  the  one  who  beyond  all  the  rest  figured 
in  Jewish  history;  not,  however,  as  the  friend  or  ally  of 
the  covenant  people,  but  as  their  bitter  and  relentless 
enemy.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  given  by  his  father  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Romans,  but  was  released  tlirough  tine 
kindness  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopater,  who  sent 
his  own  son  in  his  stead  In  the  same  year,  B.C.  175, 
Selcucus  himself  was  murdered  by  one  Heliodorus,  who 
seized  upon  the  throne,  but  was  speedily  di>possess«l 
by  Antiochus.  His  sister  Cleopatra,  who  had  been 
married  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  having  died,  Antiochus 
laid  claim  to  the  provinces  of  Ca-le- Syria  and  Palestine- 
The  raising  of  this  claim  led  to  a  war  against  Egypt, 
which  was  prosecuted  through  four  campaigns  in  tbo«e 
provinces  (during  tlie  years  B.C.  171-16S).  and  was 
at  last  carried  into  Egypt ;  but  the  Romans  there  in- 
terposed, nnd  obliged  Antiochus  to  desist.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  thoM  campaigns  for  the  conquest  of  CaJe- 
Syriaand  Palestine,  thnt  he  practised  the  cruelties  upon 
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the  Jews  which  arc  recorded  in  the  lx>oks  of  the  Ifl 
bees,  and  w  hich  gave  rise  to  the  heroic  strivings  for  inde- 
pendence that  issued  in  n  state  of  comparative,  though 
but  temporary  freedom.  Antioi'huH  twice  got  possession 
of  Jerusalem  ;  but  his  insane  attempt  to  extirpate  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  establish  in  it*  stem!  that  of  the 
Greek  divinities,  ruused  the  national  spirit  against  him, 
and  liis  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lysias,  sustained 
a  severe  defeat.  When  hastening  from  the  eastern  parts 
of  Uie  kingdom  to  revenge  this  disaster,  AntioehviR 
died  at  TtJtm  in  Persia,  in  a  state  of  madness.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  ho  is  the  person  specially  re- 
ferred to  in  several  passages  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
ch  a-:;.;  xi  31,  uq  ;  which  di'scrilio,  prospectively, 
the  violent  and  sacrilegious  preiceeding*  of  a  Syrian 
king  against  the  covenant  people  and  the  sanctuary 
of  God.  He  not  only  killed  multitudes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Jerusalem,  but  also  suppressed  the  Jewish 
worship,  and  defiled  the  sanctuary  by  introducing 
into  it  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus ;  »»  that  for  a 
time  the  adversary  triumphed,  and  in  the  temple  of 
GxkI  he  exalted  himself  against  wliat  was  there  wor- 
shipped and  adored, 


5.  AMiociiUa  V.,  surnanicd  /.' 


uihiIuv 
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Epiphanes,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his 
uther,  and  he  only  reigned  two  years  (B.C.  lC-J-ltlJ). 
The  government  was  more  that  of  Lysias,  who  as- 
sumed the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  than  of  the 
king  himself,  and  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  it  soon 
came  to  an  end ;  for,  after  various  conflicts  w  ith  the 
Jews  and  others,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  of  Egypt,  who  appeared  as  a  claimant  for  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  were  put  to  death. 

6.  AjfTIOCHOe  VI.,  sumauied  Tktot,  was  the  eon  of 
Alexander  Balas,  who  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  an<l  was  killed  in  his  efforts  to  make 
good  hi*  title  to  the  throne.  Nor  did  the  son  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  his  kingdom;  for,  though  lie  had 
the  support  of  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the  Jew  ish  leaders, 
and  also  won  the  homage  of  the  larger  part  of  Syria,  he- 
was  killed  by  Tryphon,  who  Lid  professed  to  eapouae 
the  interest  of  the  young  king.  This  Tryphon  was  in 
turn  killed  by  the  next  who  l)oro  the  name  and  ac- 
quired the  dominion. 

7.  Avriocni's  VII.,  suruaiucd  Sidtlrt,  was  a  younger 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  in  B.C.  137.  The  Jews,  who  had  been  zealous 
siipp.5rt-.-rs  of  the  opposite  interest,  suffered  severely  at 
his  hands  j  and,  after  a  long  siege,  Jerusalem  w  as  taken 
by  him  in  n.c.  133.  He  did  not,  however,  press  his 
victory,  but  granted  them  an  honourable  peace.  He 
afterwards  fell  fighting  against  the  Parthians.  In  the 
last  chapters  of  1  Mac.  an  account  is  given  of  the 
earlier  transactions  of  this  king's  reign:  but  the  history 
abruptly  terminates.  It  is  needless  to  proaeeata  the 
history  of  this  race  of  monarch*  farther,  as  it  is  little 

than  a  history  of  civil  broils  and  contentions,  and 
the  chief  actors  came  greatly  less  into  contact  with  the 
affairs  of  Palestine,  than  those  who  Monged  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  series. 

AN'TIPAS,  a  faithful  martyr  at  Pergamos  in  Asia 
Minor.  Re.  il  13;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of  him.  And 
it  may  Is--  questioned,  perhaps,  whether  Antipaa  was 
the  actual  name  of  the  person  referred  to,  and  not 
rather  an  epithet  indicative  of  the  steadfast  resistance 
he  made  to  the  evil-doers  and  corruptions  Around  him; 
for  the  won!  means  againtt  all;  and  possibly  this,  like 


else 


the  name  Jezebel  in  the  next  address,  was  a  designation 
1  of  character,  not  a  pro|ier  name. 

AN'TIPAS  HEROD.  Set  Herowan  Family. 

ANTIPATER,  a  son  of  Herod.  See  Herodiax 
Family. 

ANTIP'ATRIS,  a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Great, 
ami  called  after  his  father  <  Josephus,  A  nt.  xvi.  5,  2 ; 
Wars,  i.  21,  ft).  It  is  reported  to  have  lieen  built  in 
the  plain  Capharsaha  -"the  finest  plain  in  the  king- 
dom," well  supplied  with  water,  and  having  in  its 
lieighlsuirhood  proves  of  large  trees.  Elsewhere  the 
historian  deaeribtt  the  site  of  this  plain  and  city  to 
I  have  lieen  not  very  far  from  the  sea  of  Joppa  {Ant. 
xiii.  15,  1),  from  which  it  was  distant  ah.  .ut  120  stadia. 
We  learn  also  from  Ac.  xxiii.  31,  that  it  lay  on  the 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  (Vsarea.  from  which  an 
ancient  itinerary  makes  it  distant  26  Roman  miles. 
It  has  Ikvii  ascertained  Hint  the  ancie  nt  name  Caphar- 
saba  still  exists  in  the  plain  where  Antipatris  stood, 
under  the  Arabic  form  of  Kefr  Saba,  in  the  province  of 
Nabuhis.  The  Crusaders  erroneously  identified  the  city 
with  Arsuf,  a  place  much  nearer  the  shore,  and  the 
mistake  has  been  kept  up  till  comparatively  recent 
tiuH-s  (Robinson's  Rrt'.arehtt,  iii.  p.  45). 
ANTITYPE.   Su  Typk. 

APES  occur  in  Scripture  only  in  connection  with 
the  merchant-ships  of  Solomon,  which  are  said  in  their 
Tarshish  trade  to  have  imported  them  among  other 
rare  productions,  IK1  x.  22;  lCa.lx.SI  The  word  cm- 
ployed  for  these  in  the  original  is  the  plural  of  ^'p 
(koph),  which  appears  in  Sanscrit  and  Malaliar  as  kapi, 
and  in  Greek  as  nrjiroi,  *r,dot,  «e2)Sof.  Him  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  the  word  is  rightly  translated  apt*  ;  but  as 
nothing  is  said  of  the  particular  species  of  ajk*  referred 
to,  of  the  countries  whence  they  were  brought,  or  the 
purpoaefl  to  which  they  were  applie  d,  we  ciwm  it  quite 

|  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  natural  history  of  tlie 
animal.  Nothing  of  importance  could  l>e  derived  from 
such  an  inquiry  for  the  illustration  of  Scripture.  As 
a|«-s  Abound  in  Africa,  and  various  species  of  them  are 
indigenous  to  the  countries  which  lie  along  the  African 
side  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  probable  tliat  they  were  ob- 

i  tained  from  some  port  in  tliat  region.  It  is  certain 
that  seve  ral  classes  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
were  chiefly  derived  from  Ethiopia  {Plin.  viii.  80) ; 
specimens  of  them,  with  long  tails,  were  exhibited  in 
tin-  games  celebrated  at  Rome,  U.th  by  Ponipey  and 
Osar  tPlin.  viii.  li<:  Solinus.  De  Ethiop.)  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chiefly  prized  as  natural  curiosities 
or  monste-rs ;  anei  as  such,  in  all  probability,  they  were 
found  among  the  importation*  etf  the  Tarshish  navy  of 
Solomon.  But  no  particulars  are  known  to  us  beyond 
the  fact  of  such  importations. 

APHAR'SACHITES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  sec 
tions  of  colonists  brought  by  the  king  of  Assyria  te> 
jieople  Samaria,  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  triU-s, 
Eir  el  Their  original  place  and  history  are  altoge  ther 
unknown.  A rHAUs.miemTES,  in  Ezr.  iv.  9,  is  probably 
but  another  form  of  the  same  name. 

APHAR'SITES  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct 
tribe  from  the  preceding.  KtM».«.  but  closely  allied  te. 
them. 

APHEK  [strrnrjth  ;  hence  applied  as  an  appropriate 
designation  to  a  fortified  town].  Three  places,  ap 
parently,  though  not  quite  certainly,  xdl  distinct,  are  so 
designated  in  Scripture ;  one  in  the  tribe  of  Ashcr. 
which  at  first  the  tribe  was  unable'  to  get  possession  of, 
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Jill  m,  ami  possibly  the  same  as  tin-  village  Afka,  in 
Lebanon,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  and  others;  another, 
near  which  Bcnhadad  was  defeated  by  the  Israelite-*, 
l  Kl  it  21),  which  seems  to  liavelain  much  farther  south, 
though  its  locality  in  left  very  undefined  ;  and  another 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  not  far  from  Jcznx-l,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  w  hich  the  Philistines  once  ami  again 
encamped  Iwf ore  joining  battle  with  land,  I8k.tr.  1; 

XXlK.  I 

APOCALYPSE.    8m  Revelatiox. 

APOCRYPHA,  properly  c-nicmhd  or  hidden,  but 
from  early  times  used  as  a  designation  of  writings, 
which  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, while  still  they  want  canonical  authority.  It  is 
not  quite  certain  on  what  grounds  the  term  came  to  he 
so  applied,  and  various  reasons  have  Us  n  aligned. 
The  most  probable  account  seems  to  be  that  it  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  used  to  denote  writings  secret  as  to 
their  origin  and  contents.  Then,  as  the  canonical  Scri|i- 
tures  w.  re  the  writings  publicly  read  and  npjiealed  to 
as  standards  of  faith  and  duty,  those  others  were  also  de- 
nominated apocryphal,  as  lieing  fitted  for  use  in  private-, 
but  not  entitled  tei  occupy  a  recognized  place  among  writ- 
ings strictly  authoritative  and  divine.  The  word,  how- 
ever, often  received  a  more  extended  application,  and 
characterized  writings  which  were  of  spurious  origin,  ami 
objectionable  in  character.  It  is  now,  and  for  long  lias 
been  appropriate  d,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  certain  Iss.ks 
that  came  into  existence  between  the  close  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon  and  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation.  They  are  the  two  lsmks of  Esdras,  Tobit, 
Judith,  the  sequel  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Kcclcsiasticus, 
Buruch,  the  S.ng  of  the  Three  Children,  the  Story  of 
Susanna,  the  Idol  I VI  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer  of 
Manasses,  and  the  two  1  sinks  of  Maccabees.  These 
productions  have  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  Greek 
language-,  and  have  no  place  in  the  Jew  ish  canon.  Hut 
tiny  have  existed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  (ireek 
scriptun-s  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Septuagint.  and 
appear  there  inte-rsiiersed  among  the  other  books,  as  if 
there  wag  no  essential  difference  between  them. 

This  intermixture  of  the  two  classes  of  productions 
in  the  Septuagint  proved  to  lie  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  views  of  the  ancient  church.  TheCJreek- 
spcaking  Jews  still  had  a  measure  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  could  thus  readily  distinguish 
lietween  the  Scriptures  which  composed  the  canon  of 
inspiration  ami  the  subsL-quent  additions.  But  com- 
paratively few  of  the  Christian  fathers  knew  anything 
of  Hebrew :  they  could  usually  go  no  nearer  to  the 
original  than  the  Ureek  scriptures,  ami  thus  naturally 
fell  into  the  mistake  of  putting  the  apocryphal,  much 
on  a  footing  with  the  canonical,  w  ritings.  Portions,  at 
least,  of  the  one  class,  as  well  as  the  other,  were  fre- 
quently read  in  the  churches;  and  books  go  read,  whether 
strictly  authoritative  or  not,  went  by  the  name  of 
ranoniral,  the  term  meaning,  however,  nothing  more 
than  that  they  lielonged  to  the  list  of  works  adapted  for 
use  in  the  public  worship  of  ( Jod.  When  the  question 
was.  what,  in  the  stricter  sense,  were  the  canonical  liooks 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Ajiocrypha  was  not  reckoned 
in  earlier  times — for  example,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  by  Melito  of  Sardis,  as  given  by 
Eusebius  (Arc/.  Iit*t.  iv.  2tt>,  and  by  Origin,  as  also 
given  by  Eusebius  (iv.  25).  But  the  apocryphal  writ- 
ings gradually  crept  into  use.  The  councils  of  Car- 
thage in  397  and  -110  prohibited  any  books  from  being 


publicly  read  which  were  not  canonical,  and  at  the 
same  time  included  most  of  the  Apocrypha  among  the 
canonical  specifying  Judith.  Tobit,  Wisdom,  Eccltw- 
a*ticus.  the  two  books  of  .Maccabees.  Augustine  ex- 
ercised a  preponderating  influence  at  these  councils,  and 
unfortunately  on  this  subject  he  was  disqualified,  from 
want  of  Jewish  learning,  for  lieing  a  safe  guide.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  the 
apocryphal  liooks  were  not  included  in  the  Hebrew 
canon,  and  in  regard  to  some  of  them  occasionally  takes 
notice  of  the  fact.  But  he  does  not  on  tliis  account 
allow  any  exception  against  their  sacred  character ;  he 
quotes  from  Baruch  as  a  genuine  production  of  Jere- 
miah, in  contrariety  to  some,  who  attributes!  it  to  lib 
scribe  (De  Cir.  xviii  33>;  and  names  Tobit.  Judith, 
the  two  liooks  of  Maccalx.es,  the  two  of  Esdras,  Wisdom, 
and  Ecclesiasticus,  as  strictly  authoritative  productions, 
and  the  two  latter  as  even  worthy  of  being  places!  among 
the  prophetical  ylh  Dor.  Christiana,  ii  IS),  Jerome  in 
this  contrasted  favourably  with  Augustine,  a  distinc 
tion  he  doubtless  owed  chiefly  to  his  more  accurate 
learning  According  to  him,  tliat  alone  is  canonical 
which  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Cod;  and  though,  aa 
he  say  s  in  his  introduction  to  Judith,  the  church  read; 
that  and  other  liooks  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  "only  for 
the  edification  of  the  iieople,  not  to  e  stablish  the*  au- 
thority of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."  In  the  famous 
Pvolotjits  GaUatus  lie  enumerates  the  twenty-two  luokg 
of  the  Jewish  canon,  ami  adds,  "  Whatever  is  beside 
these,  is  to  Is-  placed  in  the  Apocrypha  and  is  to  bo 
read  only  for  edification."  Ruftinus,  his  contemporary, 
was  of  the  same  mind,  and  expressly  distinguishes 
lietween  those  books  by  w  Inch  matters  of  faith  arc  to 
be  established,  ant!  others  "not  canonical,  but  ecclesi- 
astical (mentioning  various  liooks  of  the  ApocryphaK 
which  the  fathers  wished,  indeed,  to  lie  read  in  churches, 
but  not  to  be  produced  for  authoritative  decisions  in 
matters  of  doctrine  tt'.r/xts.  in  Symb.  Ap<at.  2*5>.  The 
1  Vnedictine  islitors  of  Jerome  say.  in  their  Prolngnmcna 
to  his  Translation  {Op.  vol.  hi.),  that  "the  apocryphal 
liooks  were  not  for  some  time  after  the  ago  of  Jerome 
and  Buffinus  received  into  the  sacred  canon."  quoting 
an  old  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  in  proof;  and  they 
affirm  that  the  writings  to  which  was  assigned  the 
weight  of  canonical  Scripture  "  consiste-d  of  such  as 
composts!  the  canon  of  Hebrew  verity,  in  which  the 
luniks  called  either  apocryphal  or  ecclesiastical  by  the 
fathers  were  never  reckoned.  Now,  however  (they 
add,  to  save  their  Catholic  orthodoxy*,  that  they  have 
been  received  into  the  ecclesiastical  canon  without 
difference  as  to  authority,  they  deserve  equal  regard 
with  the  other  books  from  all  the  truly  pious,  who  glory- 
in  adhering  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  re- 
specting the  canonical  Scriptures.  ' 

The  two  great  authorities  of  the  Roman  church 
having  thus  assumed  different  positions  respecting  the 
writings  of  the  Apocrypha,  different  views  continued 
to  lie  set  forth  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Jerome, 
clearly  distinguishes  lietween  the  apocryphal  ami  cano- 
nical, as  lietween  the  human  and  divine;  when  be 
cites  from  "holy  Scripture,"  it  is  always  the  inspired 
Isioks  that  he  refers  to  {Moral,  in  Job,  viii.  c.  28,  v.  c- 
13>:  but  w  hen  he  ap|ieals  to  the  first  book  of  Maccabees, 
it  is  coupled  with  an  apology  for  making  use  of  writ- 
ings which  have  no  proper  authority,  but  are  only  for 
islification  (Ibid,  xix  13».    Later  writers  are  also  to  be 
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found  at  intervals  expressing  opinions  at  variance  with 
their  proper  canonicity.  Bede  for  example,  in  the  eighth 
century  distinguish**  properly  between  them  and  the 
sacred  writings  {Comment,  in  A(*>e.  iv.t;  ami  Nicolas 
de  Lyra,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  om>  of  the  great 
authorities  of  the  Catholic  church,  refers  to  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  Jerome  between  canonical  and  non- 
canonical,  but  states  that  it  had  commonly  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  represent*  the  canonical  as  in  all  things 
surpassing  the  others  in  dignity  (Prtf,  in  Too.  kc.) 
How,  then.it  may  naturally  tic  asked,  should  the  Romish 
church,  in  the  face  i>f  so  many  conflicting  testimonies, 
have  elevated  the  Apocrypha  at  the  council  of  Trent 
to  a  level  with  the  inspired  writings  >  It  was  certainly 
done  in  the  face  of  one  of  her  favourite  maxims— the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers ;  hut  this  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  tlie  desiru  of  retaining  the  support  which 
the  Apocrypha  yielded  to  some  of  the  Romish  tenets, 
and  by  determined  opposition  to  the  Protestants,  who 
had  unanimously  excluded  the  Apocrypha  from  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  though  in  certain  quarters  it  was 
allowed  to  be  read  for  edification,  Romish  ecclesias- 
tics have  sometimes  endeavoured  to  give  a  modified 
view  of  the  Tridenline  council,  by  dintingmshing  lie- 
tween  canonical  of  the  first  and  canonical  of  the  se- 
cond rank,  and  holding  that  the  decree  of  the  council 
does  not  oblige  one  to  assign  the  Apocrypha  to  a 
higher  than  the  secondary  place.  P.ut  the  language  is 
too  explicit  to  admit  of  such  an  interpretation,  and 
hence  it  has  never  been  generally  recognized. 

In  regard  to  the  question  itself,  whether  the  A|hv 
crypha  should  1*  a<liuitted  inte  the  Old  Testament 
eanon  or  excluded  from  it,  the  following  may  be  taken 
a»  a  brief  summary  of  the  reasons  for  maintaining  the 
negative  side:— 1.  There  is.  first  of  all,  the  historical 
argument  against  it  it  was  not  received  a*  authorita- 
tive Scripture  by  those  who  hail  intrusted  to  tin  m  the 
formation  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  Nor  have 
the  Jews  at  any  period  of  their  history  put  the  apo- 
cryphal  writings  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  sacred 
books.  Josephus  expressly  distinguishes  them  from 
the  latter  :  Philo  never  refers  to  them  ;  and  the  .Jewish 
authorities  «>f  later  times,  so  far  from  showing  any  de- 
sin-  to  exalt  the  A|»>crypha  unduly,  not  unfrequently 
point  to  it  as  among  the  differences  subsisting  between 
them  and  Christians  (meaning,  of  course,  Romish 
Christians!,  that  they  reject,  while  the  others  receive, 
as  authoritative  the  apocryphal  book*.  '1.  Then,  there 
is  the  entire  silence  of  our  Lord  and  the  a|wistles  re 
icm.  By  these  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
are  quoted  with  endless  frequency,  but 
the  Apocrypha.  The  Jewish  canon  just  as  it 
utood  was  recognized  and  sanctioned  as  thr  Word  of 
God  by  the  founders  of  the  Christian  church,  and  all 
not  belonging  to  it  was  by  implication  excluded.  For. 
the  character  ascribed  by  them  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
was  distinctive  and  peculiar  :  it  neither  was  nor  could 
!»•  shared  in  by  any  other  Writings,  otherwise  a  charge 
of  unfaithful  dealing  in  regard  to  the  letter  of  Scripture 
must  have  lain  against  the  spiritual  guides  of  the 
Jewish  |>eople,  which  is  never  brought.  3,  'Hie  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  stand  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  those  of  the  Old ;  the  commencement  of 
the  gospel  history  resumes  the  thread  of  the  divine 
communication*  when-  the  later  prophet*  of  the  pre- 
ceding dispensation  dropped  it :  and,  as  if  nothing  of 
inspired  matter  came  between,  the  first  utterances  of 
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the  New  Testament,  carry  ur  directly  l>ack  to  wiiat 
had  l>een  written  in  Malachi,  and  those  who  went 
before  him.  La.  I.  i7.*c.  Equally  striking  is  the  apparent 
oblivion  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  last  look  of  Scrip- 
ture— the  Apocalypse  -  which  gathers  its  imagery  and 
language  from  all  the  earlier  revelations  of  God,  but 
takes  no  contribution  from  the  writings  composing  the 
A]s»crypha.  4.  In  these  apocryphal  writingg  them- 
selves also  there  is  to  l>e  noted  a  general  and  marked 
deficiency  as  compared  with  the  canonical  Scriptures— 
a  deficiency  in  respect  to  originality,  majesty,  simplicity, 
and  power.  Nor  have  they,  like  the  sacred  books,  any 
proper  connection  among  themselves  ;  they  are  without 
any  regular  plan  or  progressive  order,  but  are  simply 
an  aggregate  of  human  productions.  And  the  diffe- 
rence in  these  res[>ects  ls-twixt  them  and  the  canonical 
Scriptures  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  writings  them- 
selves; for  the  son  of  Siraeh  claims  nothing  higher 
than  the  merit  of  learning  and  wisdom— praises  the 
learned,  indeed,  as  in  his  day  the  highest  class,  Prol.  auj 
ch.  xxxix. ;  and  in  1  Mac.  iv.  40.  ix.  27,  xiv.  41,  the 
period  subsequent  te  the  closing  of  the  canon  nppears 
to  be  regarded  as  a  poor  and  depressed  one,  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  had  enjoyed  prophetic  gifte. 
5.  They  contain  things  utterly  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
per character  of  a  divine  revelation — fables,  falsehoods, 
and  errors  of  doctrine.  Thus  the  angel  in  Tobit,  w  ho 
at  hist  decline  himself  to  lie  Raphael,  had  at  the 
first  given  himself  out  to  be  Azarias,  the  son  of  Ana- 
nias the  Great.  Judith  not  only  acts  throughout  a  de- 
ceitful part,  but  even  prays  God  te  own  ami  make  use  of 
her  deceit,  ch.  It  in.  The  two  liooks  of  Maccabees  contain 
various  historical  errors  and  contradictions  —  as  in  regard 
to  Judas,  who  is  said  in  the  first  Isjnk  to  have  died  in 
the  152*1  year,  while  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second 
ls>ok  he  is  represented  as  joining  in  a  letter  to  Aris- 
tobulus  in  the  lSM-h  year;  so  in  regard  te  Antioehus, 
whom  the  first  l*">k  represents  te  have  died  in  Kly- 
mais,  and  the  second  te  have  perished  in  the  mountain* 
after  having  Is-en  repulsed  at  Persepolis.  Then,  there 
are  the  ridiculous  fables  of  the  fish  in  Tobit,  ch.  vl  l-f ; 
of  Jeremiah's  taking  the  ark  and  altar  to  Mount  Pi*- 
gah.  and  hiding  them  in  a  cave.  "Mac  u  ;  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story  of  Judith 
seems  little  else  than  a  fable,  as  there  is  no  period  in 
the  history  of  post-  Babylonish  time*  to  which  the 
transactions  narrated  in  it  can  with  any  proliability  l>e 
referred.  Tile  value  of  alms,  too,  and  the  worth  of 
human  righteousness,  are  sometimes  discoursed  of  in  a 
style  little  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible:  end 
even  the  tatter  parts  of  the  apocryphal  books  have  not 
a  little  heterogeneous  matter  mixer!  up  with  the  good 
contained  in  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  ample  reason, 
in  a  doctrinal  as  well  as  historical  respect,  to  justify 
the  Proteltant  churches  in  excluding  the  Apocrypha 
from  the  sacred  canon,  and  to  condemn  Rome  for  re- 
ceiving it.  In  the  controversy  also,  which  from  time 
te- time  has  been  waged  within  the  taunda  of  Protes- 
tantism, a*  to  whether  the  Apocrypha  should  he  bound 
up  with  the  books  of  Scripture,  it  seems  obvious  that 
the  grounds  which  decide  the  one  question  should  also 
lie  held  decisive  of  the  other.  For,  whatever  secondary 
or  incidental  benefits  may  l>e  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  aprocyphal  books  as  the  word  of  man.  they 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  lie  placed  in  no  such  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  Word  of  God.    What  is  emphatically 
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Tke  Book  of  Col's  revelation  should  stand  alone  in 
its  saeredneas  before  the  world  ;  so  that  none  may  be 
\'  mptc  1  to  confound  with  it  what  neither  possesses  the 
same  divino  character  nor  in  free  from  the  infusion  of 
human  error  and  corruption.  "  Ecclesiastical  approval 
and  uaago,"  on  stated  in  Herzog's  Encycl.  regarding 
the  last  controversy  of  this  description,  "  is  indeed  a 
weighty  consideration  ;  hut  if  the  usage  has  been  proved 
wrong,  a  thousand  years'  continuance  would  not  make 
it  right.  And  the  charges  preferred  against  the  Apo- 
crypha have  not  been  satisfactorily  answered." 

APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS,  witli  reference  to  Sew 
Tnt anient  times,  as  understood  by  the  ancients,  com- 
pri'je  various  classes  of  writings— sometimes  genuine 
productions,  though  not  of  apostolical  authority,  such 
oa  Uic  Epistle  of  Clement,  or  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas; 
more  commonly  spurious  productions,  like  the  Prote- 
vangelium  of  James,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the 
Preaching  of  Peter,  kc,  falsely  assuming  the  name,  or 
pretending  to  represent  the  views  and  sentiments  of 
the  founders  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  sometimes 
also  the  dangerous  books  composed  by  Gnostic  specu- 
lators and  heretical  teachers,  with  the  view  of  propo- 
g&ting  their  tenets.  Undue  weight  was  occasionally 
attached  to  certain  of  these  productions  by  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  spurious  have 
somutimes  been  considered  as  genuine  ;  but  no  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  exalt  them  to  the  rank  of 
sacred  Scripture,  although  the  things  contained  in  some 
of  them  have  been  held  by  Romanists  for  apostolical 
traditions.  But  we  are  not  called  to  any  investigation 
of  this  r>oint  here. 

APOLLO'NIA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district 
of  Migdonia,  and  somewhere  about  30  Roman  miles 
from  Amphipolis.  Paul  and  Silas  took  it  on  their  way 
to  Thessalonica,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  .'17 
Roman  miles,  Ac  x.l.  I.  They  appear  to  have  made  no 
stay  in  it. 

APOLTiOS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  vindication  of  the  truth  and  cause  of 
Jesus.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  24,  where 
he  is  described  as  a  gifted  and  persuasive  orator,  and 
mighty  in  tho  Scriptures.  He  had  como  to  Ephesus, 
probably  about  A.D.  5(5,  for  what  specific  reason  is  not 
stated ;  but  when  there  he  gave  evidence  at  once  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  and  of  his  zeal  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  by  holding  disputations  with  his  countrymen  in 
tho  synagogue.  He  had  been  instructed,  we  are  told, 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord  before  coming  to  Ephesus,  anil 
"spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things  concerning 
Jesus"  (for  so  the  correct  reading  is  in  ver.  25).  Yet 
his  knowledge  of  these  things  was  still  imperfect,  for  he 
knew,  it  is  said,  only  the  baptism  of  John.  It  is  not 
quite  certain,  however,  how  much  of  defect  is  indicated 
in  this  statement.  It  cannot  well  be  understood  as 
importing  simply,  that  he  knew  only  of  John's  testi- 
mony respecting  the  immediate  approach  of  Messiah, 
and  his  baptism  of  repentance  as  a  preparation  for 
it.  For  such  knowledge  had  l>een  far  too  limited 
as  a  basis  for  controversial  discussion,  and  diligent 
teaching  of  the  things  concerning  Jesus  in  the  synagogue. 
Tho  probability  rather  is,  that  he  was  acquainted 
generally  with  tlie  facts  of  Christ's  history,  and  was 
penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  his  being  the  Messiah 
promised  to  the  fathers ;  but  was  still  ignorant  of  tho 
proper  results  of  Christ's  mission,  in  respect  to  the  gifts 
of  grace  provided  for  his  people,  and  the  ne< 


tiou  of  the  divine  kingdom  in  him.    That  it ' 
tiling  than  a  merely  reformatory  work,  which 

Christ  came  to  accomplish  ;  that  not  repentance  alone, 
but  remission  of  sins  also  was  now  to  be  preached  in 
his  name :  that  in  him  the  whole  of  the  typical  eco- 
nomy had  found  its  completion,  and  a  new  order  of 
things,  with  its  appropriate  ordinances,  and  manifold 
endowments  of  the  Spirit  suited  to  them,  had  been  in- 
stituted— all  this  A|k>11os  hail  yet  to  learn  when  he 
came  to  Ephesus,  although  he  knew  enough  to  make 
him  a  formidable  opponent  to  his  unbelieving  country 
men.  But  in  Aquila  and  Prisoilla,  recent  converts  c,f 
St.  Paul,  he  met  with  more  enlightened  lielievers,  who 
were  at  once  able  and  willing  to  instruct  him  iu  the 
way  of  tho  Lord  more  perfectly  ;  and  when  he  had  re- 
ceived this  fuller  instruct  on  he  set  out  for  the  regions 
of  Ach&ia,  which  for  the  present  were  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  Paul's  ministrations.  There  he  laboured  fur 
some  time  with  great  success,  especially  among  the 
Jews,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  mightily  convinced,  Ac  irtu  v. 
and  at  Corinth  the  impression  he  made  was  so  deep, 
that  a  party  began  to  form  themselves  undtr  his  name. 
This,  along  with  other  schismatical  courses  of  a  like 
kind,  the  apostle  rebuked  in  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  but  ho  gives  to  Apollos  the  honour,  con- 
ceded in  such  terms  to  no  other  fellow  -  labourer,  of 
watering  the  seed  which  he  himself  had  sown.  Not 
only  so,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  teaching,  and  of  the  benefit  he  expected  it  to  yield 
to  tho  church,  he  urged  Apollos  at  a  later  period  to  re- 
turn again  to  Corinth,  after  the  divisions  in  it  had  been 
rebuked,  and,  as  he  might  reasonably  hope,  were  likely 
to  lie  healed,  lCo  »»l  13.  Apollos.  however,  declined, 
probably  from  a  feeling  of  dislike  at  the  dissensions 
which  his  former  presence  had  in  some  degree  occa- 
sioned. Tlie  only  other  notice  we  have  of  him  is  in 
Titus  iii.  1 3,  from  which  it  would  ap|war  that  he  had 
been  laliouring  in  Crete.  An  ancient  tradition  has  re- 
presented him  as  ultimately  going  back  to  Corinth,  awl 
hecomiug  settled  pastor  or  bishop  of  the  place,  but  thu 
rests  on  no  good  authority.  His  appearance  in  the 
Christian  territory,  and  the  sphere  he  occupied  there, 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  peculiar.  He  took  » 
kind  of  independent  position,  while  still  he  got  his  more 
special  instruction  not  from  an  aitoetle,  but  from  t»o 
converts  of  an  apostle,  and  after  getting  this,  ho  docs 
not  seem  to  have  felt  himself  called  to  plant  churches, 
but  gave  himself  (though  not  as  an  ordinary  assistanti 
to  the  work  of  carrying  forward  what  Paul  had  begun. 
Such  ho  probably  saw  to  be  the  sphere  of  Christian 
notion  most  suited  to  his  powers  and  advantages;  ami 
there  can  lie  little  doubt,  that  in  cleaving  to  it  as  be 
did,  he  nobly  served  his  generation  according  to  the 
will  of  God. 

APOL'LYON  [dettroi/er],  applied  as  a  proper  name 
to  Satan  in  Re.  ix.  11.    (See  I)F.viO 

APOSTASY  [falling  away-  namely,  from  the  true 
faith  and  worship  of  God].  Tlie  term  is  applied  in  an 
emphatic  manner  to  a  great  and  general  defection  in 
the  Christian  church,  by  St.  Paul,  in  2  Thes.  ii.  S.  (Set 
Antichrist.) 

APOSTLE  [Gr.  dswroW],  one  sent  forth  with 
any  special  message  or  commission.  So  it  is  used  in 
tho  Scptuagint,  I  Ki  *1»  6;  I».  it m  s:  and  in  a  few  passages 
also  in  the  new  Testament,  Jn  xui.  lfi.  where  our  I>ml  say* 
generally  "the  apostle  (person  sent*  is  not  greater  than 
lie  who  sent  him;"  and  2Co  Hit. S3;  Iii  H.  V,  wl 
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deputed  by  churches  on  synecial  errands  are  called  their 
apmtles,  or  messengers.  These  are  too  often  loosely  con- 
founded toother,  Init  the  name  in  its  more  distinctive 
and  jiceuliar  sense,  as  descriptive  of  one  holding  office  in 
the  <  "hristiau  church,  was  applied  only  to  those  who  were 
Christ's  ambassadors  his  amliassadors  in  the  stricter 
sense — his  chosen  delegate*  to  disclose  his  mind  to  men, 
and  settle  the  affair-*  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  Under 
him  they  occupied  the  highi-st  official  position  in  the 
church,  and  while  they  had  some  things  in  common  with 
ordinary  ministers  of  the  gospel,  their  more  distinc- 
tive characteristics  belonged  exclusively  to  themselves. 
1 .  They  stood  alone  in  resjieot  to  the  manner  of  their 
appointment;  it  came  from  icithout,  direct  from  Christ 
himself,  while  iu  idl  other  ca*cs  the  appointment  of 
rulers  was  to  spring  up  from  within  the  church.  The 
original  twelve  wen-  nil  called  and  designated  to  their 
office  by  Christ,  while  still  no  organued  society  or 
church  in  the  ordinary  sense  existed.  When  one  was 
to  fie  ordained  in  the  room  of  .ludas.  the  company 
of  disciples  did  nothing  further  than  cIkmiso  two  from 
their  number  who  had  the  external  qualifications  ne- 
cessary for  the  work ;  but  left  the  actual  selection 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  to  be  decided  by  lot, 
Ac  i  St.  And  l'aul  once  and  again  points  to  his  im- 
mediate designation  by  Christ  as  the  primary  and 
most  essential  element  in  his  title  to  the  apostle 
•hip.  O*.  i.  1-lX;  Ito  1. 1;  I  Co  it.  t.  He  so  puts  the  question 
as  plainly  to  indicate,  that  if  he  had  not  received  his 
calling  from  Christ  he  could  have  had  no  right  to  the 
place  of  an  a|M>stle.  And  this  necessarily  arose  from 
the  proper  destination  of  the  apostles,  which  wan,  in 
Christ's  name  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  WtM  their  part  to  form  and  organize  the 
aoeietv  of  the  faithful ;  and  consequently  they  must 
themselves  have  a  prior  existence  in  their  official  ca- 
jjacity  — they  must  bold  directly,  not  of  the  church,  but 
of  Christ.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  ordinary  ministry  ; 
the  Lord  bestow*  the  gifts  necessary  for  its  exercise, 
but  it  is  the  |«rt  of  the  ahurch  to  recognize,  the  bestowal 
of  the  gifts,  and  call  those  who  have  received  them  to 
the  work;  so  tliat  "the  ministry  dots  not  sustain  the 
church,  but  the  church  the  Ministry."  2.  Thenumlsr 
also  of  the  a|>ostles  is  a  sign  of  their  singular  and  special 
calling,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  rei,mlar  and 
permanent  officers  of  the  church.  Their  number  is  a 
fixed  one— the  ttrelre—m>  fixed,  doubtless,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  twelve  tril.es  of  Israel,  that  the  several 
constituent  parts  of  the  covenant  pieoplo  might  see 
themselves  represented  in  the  ajsistleship.  Not  only 
was  this  historically  the  original  number  of  the  apostles 
cbi»*en  by  the  I /ml,  but  ideally  also  it  continued  the 
same;  and  in  the  apocalyptic  vision,  when  the  church 
presents  itself  to  view  in  it*  perfected  condition  as  a 
glorious  building,  its  walls  ap|>ear  resting  "  on  twelve 
foundation*,  which  had  on  them  twelve  names  of  the 
twelve  n|<ostles  of  the  Lamb,"  Re  hI.h.  In  reality, 
after  the  calling  of  Paul  to  the  office,  there  were  thirteen 
in  the  office  ;  precisely  as  in  Old  Testament  times  there 
were  tliirteen  tribes  after  the  elevation  of  two  of  Joseph's 
sons  to  tile  rank  of  separate  tri I >al  heads,  though  twelve 
remained  still  the  ideal  numlier.  Put  this,  again,  dis- 
tinguishes the  ajiostles  from  all  the  abiding  rulers  of  the 
church,  who  require  to  lie  progrcsmly  multiplied,  as 
the  church  itself  grows  in  extent.  .1.  The  distinction 
is  equally  marked  in  the  power  and  authority  tliat 
belonged  to  the  office.    The  apostles  were  authorized  to 


settle  everything  in  the  church  as  by  divine  right ;  the 
Lord  himself  spake  and  acted  through  them.  Hence  St. 
l'aul  charges  the  Corinthians  to  acknowledge  that  the 
things  which  he  wrote  to  them  wen.-  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  iCoxi».  37,  which  was  but  a  particular 
mode  of  claiming  the  power  granted  to  the  apostles  col- 
lectively by  the  Lord,  when  he  gave  them  authority  to 
bind  and  loose  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  XI at.  xtlli  l« , 
Jn.xx.Jl-a.  This  plainly  required  the  higher  endow- 
ments of  the  Spirit— infallible  guidance,  and  marked 
them  as  extraordinary,  not  as  regular  and  js  imnnent 
officers  in  the  church.  Their  singular  power  in  this 
respect  had  its  signature  in  another-  the  peculiar  com- 
mand given  them  over  the  more  remarkable  operations 
of  the  Spirit.  Miraculous  gifts  were  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  ajsistles;  but  they  had  them  in  lnrgest 
measure  ;  and  to  them,  it  would  appear,  belonged  ex- 
clusively the  power  of  imparting  such  gifts  by  the  laying 
on  of  their  hands.  No  evidence  whatever  exists  of  any 
besides  the  apostles  having  been  empowered  to  confer 
the  Spirit  in  this  manner.  Even  I'hilip,  with  all  the 
grace  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  wonderful  effects 
w  rought  by  him  in  Samaria,  could  prevail  nothing  here ; 
only  when  the  apostles  Peter  and  John  went  and  laid 
their  hands  on  the  disciples  did  the  Spirit  come  with 
his  su|>ernatural  operations.  And  such  things  were 
doubtless  among  "  the  signs  of  an  apostle."  which  St.  | 
Paul  appeals  to  as  having  been  w  rought  by  him  among 
the  Corinthians,  SO  xii  U;  it  was  through  his  instru- 
mentality tliat  such  a  rich  effusion  of  spiritual  gifts 
came  down  upon  the  memlK-rs  of  the  church.  4.  The 
apostolic  office,  w  ith  all  the  powers  and  privileges  belong- 
ing to  it,  in  this  also  was  singular,  that  it  Ik  re  respect 
to  the  whole  ( 'hristian  church.  There  was  nothing  local 
or  particular  in  their  destination  ;  their  field  was  to  be 
the  world,  like  the  church  which  they  were  apjsnnted 
to  found.  They  were  each  to  the  entire  Christian  com- 
munity what  elders  or  episcopoi  were  to  the  particular 
communities  over  which  they  presided-  in  which  sense 
alone  Peter  and  John  alike  designate  themselves  elders, 
ire. r  l;  Un.  l.  So  that,  as  on  other  accounts,  on  this 
also,  apostles  could  have  no  successors  ;  for  no  particular 
section  of  the  church  could  have  the  right  to  appoint 
officers  to  so  indefinite  a  sphere  of  action  ;  and  bishop, 
successors  of  the  apostles,  would  be  virtually  diocesans 
without  a  diocese. 

It  seems  to  have  lieen  but  gradually  that  the  full  im- 
port of  their  calling  opened  itself  out  to  the  minds  of  the 
apostles,  especially  in  respect  to  its  world-wide  asjiect 
and  bearing.  For  a  numlier  of  years  they  continued 
iu  a  compact  body  about  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  was  through 
the  evangelistic  zeal  of  others  rather  than  themselves 
that  the  sphere  of  their  operations  in  the  first  instance 
was  made  to  embrace  a  larger  compass.  They  had, 
no  doubt,  a  gn  at  work  to  do  in  Jerusalem,  and  ample 
opportunities  of  testifying  of  the  things  respecting  the 
kingdom,  on  account  of  the  constant  resort  of  .lews  from 
all  quarters  to  that  centre  of  religious  worship.  Even 
while  residing  there  they  could  come  into  contact  with 
men  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  known  world  ;  and 
probably  the  time  they  actually  spent  together  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  availing  themselves  of  these  <»pj>ortunities, 
and  building  up  the  church  of  Christ  in  its  original 
home,  was  not  more  than  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
actually  required.  Put  it  was  not  the  less  necessary, 
'  that  other  portions  of  the  field  should  lie  occupied  ;  and 
|  in  the  providence  of  God  circumstances  were  made  to 
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arise,  ami  agencies  wen;  employed,  wliich  in  a  manner 
compelled  the  apostles  to  extend  their  ojieratiotis,  ami 
go  to  some  distance  from  Jerusalem.  The  fruits  tliat 
sprang  from  the  dispersion  attendant  on  the  death  of 
Stephen,  the  lalsiurs  of  Philip  in  Samaria,  tlien  the 
message  from  Cornelius,  followed  immediately  after  by 
the  conversion  and  missionary  labours  of  Paid,  contri- 
buted, step  by  step,  to  give  the  truth  of  the  gospel  a 
wider  diffusion,  and  to  call  forth  the  apostles  to  superin- 
teml  ami  direct  iU  establishment  in  different  region*. 
As  these  operations  in  the.  foreign  lield  increased,  the 
presence  of  the  apostle*  elsewhere  than  at  Jerusalem 
must  have  been  more  frequently  required ;  and  though 
we  cannot  attach  much  credit  to  the  tradition*  which 
have  been  handed  down  respecting  the  several  countries 
to  which  tluy  are  said  m<i>cclively  to  have  carried  the 
gu»|iel,  there  yet  can  l>e  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  most 
of  them,  Ijefore  they  died,  had  travelled  into  other  land*, 
ami  contributed  to  plant  in  them  Cliristian  churches. 
We  know  f.>r  certain  of  John's  connection  with  Asia 
Minor,  of  Peters  with  Babylon,  of  Paul's  with  the 
regions  of  the  West ;  and  though  similar  information 
has  not  reached  us  concerning  the  rest,  we  may  justly 
conclude  that  their  zeal  led  them  severally  to  take  a 
part  in  the  great  outward  movements  for  the  diffusion 

of  Christianity. 

The  torn  Aposti.e  is  once,  though  only  once,  in 
Scripture  applied  to  our  Lord  ;  in  He.  iii.  1  he  is  called 
the  "aixistlo  and  high-priest  of  our  profession."  Jt 
merely  turns  into  a  personal  designation  the  idea  of  his 
being  the  One  emphatically  sent  by  the  Father  to  reveal 
his  mind  and  accomplish  the  work  of  reconciliation, 
cum  j.  Jn.lT.  Mj  v  23,  ac. 

APPAREL,   See  Deess. 

APPII-FOR  UM,  or  FoitCM-Ami,  a  market-town 
on  the  Appian  Way,  at  the  distance  of  43  Roman  miles 
from  Rome.  It  is  understood  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Appius  Claudius  Caxms  who  constructed  the 
Appian  Way,  somewhat  more  than  three  centuries  Ijcfore 
the  Christian  era.  It  grew  up  to  be  a  considerable  town, 
and  enjoyed  municipal  privileges.  From  the  account 
of  Horace  {Sat.  i.  5),  it  MUM  to  have  been  the  usual 
resting  place  of  travellers,  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
journey,  on  the  way  from  Rome  to  Brundusium.  And 
standing,  as  it  did,  on  the  liordcr  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
where  travellers  commonly  entered  on  a  canal  that  ex- 
tended to  near  Tarracina,  it  became  very  much  a  town 
of  lioatmeii  and  innkeepers.  The  oidy  notice  of  it  that 
occurs  in  sacred  history  is  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's 
journey  to  Home  after  his  shipwreck.  He  was  met  on 
his  way  at  Appii  Forum  by  certain  brethren  from  Rome, 
Ac.  xxm,  is,  who  had  somehow  got  intelligence  of  his 
approach,  lie  appears  to  have  made  no  stay  in  it.  The 
place  has  long  since  fallen  into  total  decay,  and  itH  site 
is  only  marked  by  certain  ruins,  which  are  found  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  by  the  forty-third  milestone, 
wliich  still  keeps  its  place. 

APPLE.    No  word  is  more  loosely  used  than  this 
and  its  equivalents  in  various  languages.    For  instance, 
tho  Romans  called  almost  every  kind  of  globular  fruit 
j.omuin,  apples,  pears,  jieaches,  cherries,  kc,  not  eveu  [ 
walnuts  excepted  (see  Faeeiolati  Lexicon)  ;  and  we 
ourselves  speak  of  love-apples,  earth- apples,  oak  apples, 
pine  apples,  when  we  mean  the  tomatum,  the  tulterous 
root  of  the  luiiiium.  the  s|smgy  excrescence  which  grows  , 
on  the  leave  s  anil  branches  of  the  oak,  or  the  most  ox-  ] 
quisito  of  all  fruits,  the  Peruvian  ananassa.    Like  the  | 


Arabs,  who  apply  the  name  indi.scrimiiiatcly  to  the 
lemon,  peach,  and  apricot,  as  well  as  the  true  apple,  it 
w  probable  that  the  Hebre  ws  employed  their  niBr*  (tap- 

puach)  in  a  wide  and  comprehensive  way  to  denote  any 
round  and  fragrant  fruit ■-  the  root  being  rti, 

-T 

breathe;"  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  had 
much  acquaintance  with  the  true  apple,  the  .Pyrw 
main*  of  Liumius,  which  is  a  native  of  more  northern 
latitudes. 

In  his  account  of  Alexander  Jannanis,  Josephus  tells 
us,  "His  own  people  were  seditious  against  him ;  for  at 
a  festival  wliich  was  then  celebrated,  when  he  stood 
upon  the'  altar,  and  was  going  to  sacrifice,  the  nation 
rose  upon  him,  ami  |ieJted  him  with  citrons  ;  for  the  law 
of  the  Jews  required  that  at  the  feast  of  tal>ernacles  every 
one  should  have  branches  of  the  j>alm  tree  Mid  citron 
tree"  {Antiq.  lssik  xiii.  ch.  13).  This  passage  shows 
not  only  that  the  "thick"  or  umbrageous  trees  of 
Le.  xxxiii.  40.  suggested  to  Jewish  minds  the  citron,  but 
it  also  proves  how  plentiful  in  the  Holy  Land  was  the 
citron  tree,  when  every  worshipjier  could  be  furnished 
with  a  living  anil  fruit-laden  branch  of  it.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  tappuaeh  or 
"apple"  of  Scripture  is  the  citron,  which,  besides  its 
former  abundance  in  Palestine,  admirably  Wars  out 
the  allusions  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  citron,  or 
Citnu  mtdica—ho  called  Ijecause  it  was  from  Media 


that  the  Romans  first  received  it — belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  of  Auruntiaoea?,  a  delightful  group,  including 
the  orange,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  and  the  shaddock. 
With  iU  dark,  glossy,  laurel- looking  leaves,  its  ever 
green  branches,  often  bearing  simultaneously  ripe  fruit* 
and  newly  opened  flowers,  and  thus  vouelisafing  to  the 
pilgrim  who  rests  in  its  deep  shadow  the  twofold  re- 
freshment of  a  delicious  l«anquet  and  a  fragrant  breeze, 
the  citron  may  well  claim  pre-eminence  "among  the 
trees  of  the  wood,"  da  IL  3. 

"As  the  citmn  tree  am<mK  the  tnn»  of  the  vrooJ, 
Si  is  tii.v  liilintxl  among  the  win: 
I  w»t  .town  under  hi*  shtulow  with  prat  <leliglit, 
Ami  Ml  frail  »;«  .lelioaiu*  to  mv  Unte.- 
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In  our  own  climate  on  a  summer's,  day  the  fragrance 
<.f  ft  flowering  orange  or  citron  tre-e,  wafted  through  the 
open  casement  or  through  the  door  of  a  conservatory  int" 
a  cool  apartment,  is  one  of  those  exquisite  visitations 
wiiieh,  lending  an  exotic  richness  tu  the  air,  add  luxury  10 
the  shade,  and  till  with  southern  day  - dreams  the  moments 
of  rep.»o.  But  in  glaring  climes  "shade  ami  greenery 
are  everything;"  and  describing  a  fairy  like  eastern 
garden,  the  traveller  says.  "It  was  patting  pleasant 
to  stroll  alung  theite  pallia,  all  shadowy  with  orange 
trees,  who*  fruit,  'like  lamps  in  a  night  of  green,' 
hung  temptingly  over  our  head*.  The  fragrance  of 
large  beds  of  roses  mingled  with  that  of  the  orange 
flower,  and  homed  to  repose  on  the  ipiiet  airs  of  the 
.  evening.    In  the  midst  of  tin.'  garden  we  eaine  to 


a  vast  pavilion,  glittering  like  porcelain,  and  *up|»rtcd 
on  light  pillars,  whieh  fonued  cloister*  surrounding  an 
immense  marble  lxisin,  in  the  centre  of  which  sparkling 
waters  gushed  from  a  picturesque  fountain.  Thrutigh 
tile  dearth  |  it  lis  of  the  w  .iter  gleamed  hhoals  of  gold  and 
feilver  fish." — (Warburton's  Cracent  and  Crou.)  We 
m-cd  not  say  tliat  the  apple  tree  is  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  the  depth  or  deliciousncss  of  its  shade-. 

Abouuiling  in  malic  and  citric  acid,  the  juice  of  the 
orange  and  its  congeners  is  ouo  of  the  most  agreeable 
antidotes  which  tho  Creator's  bounty  has  provided 
a.'aiust  the  exhausting  thirst  ami  incipient  fever  of 
sultry  climes.  A  settler  in  the  torrid  suamp*  of  the 
Amazon  w  ill  devour  a  dozen  oranges  before  his  morning 
meal  i  Voyage  up  the  Amazon,  in  the  "  Home  and  Co- 
lonial Library'*!,  and  in  tropical  regions  such  aeidu 
lmis  fruit-  an-  invaluable  on  account  of  their  anti  febrile 
virtues.  These  were  doubtless  w.  11  known  to  the  He- 
brews, and.  in  common  with  all  antiquity,  they  greatly 
prized  the  pleasant  pungent  odour  emitted  b\  the  rind. 
Macrobius  sjiesks  of  "citrosa  vestis."  showing  that  it 
was  ujiual  to  keep  citrons  in  wanlrolies  for  the  sake  e>f 
th-  ir  |hrfune-;  and,  like  the  modern  oriental  laiiies. 
whose  favourite  vinaigrette  is  a  citron,  in  our  own  coun- 
try two  or  three  centuries  ago  an  orange  was  so  com- 
monly used  as  a  scent-  bottle,  that  it  may  often  lie  seen 
in  old  pictures  of  our  queens  and  pe-creases.  It  was 
also  ltdicved  to  have  a  disinfecting  potency;  and  during 
the  plague  of  London,  people  walked  the  stm  ts  smell- 
ing at  oranges.  In  keeping  with  these  medicinal  and 
restorative  attributc-s  of  its  order,  we  find  such  exprcs 
•ions  in  the  Song  aa  — 

"Cheer  raff  with  mnliaU, 

Sui>i»>rt  nio  Willi  rillul, 

For  1  »m  faint  with  le>»e."— ch.  Ii.  5. 
"Th.6  odour  of  thy  liituith  i*  u  ritnw*."— ch.  *  ii  S. 

Understood  as  liclonging  to  this  beautiful  family 
there  is  a  i>eculiar  felicity  in  the  comparison.  "A  word 
fitly  sjK)ken  is  like  citr-m*  of  gold  in  salvers  tor  banket*) 
of  silver.'"  Pr.  xx»  It  The  famous  golden  apples  which 
gn  w  in  the  gardens  of  the  He-spcrideB  were  unquestion- 
ably either  citrons  or  oranges. 

The  Lite  amiable  and  accomplished  I-idy  Callcntt, 
who  beguiled  years  of  invalidism  compiling  A  Scripture 
Herbal,  but  who  will  by  no  means  give  up  the  apple 
a*  one  of  the  trees  of  the  Bible,  mentions  tliat.  as  the 
modern  Jews  still  use  citrons  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
"in  London  considerable  sums  of  money  are  expended 
in  importing  them  of  the  lust  kind,  for  the  porpoM. 
Thev  must  be  without  blemish,  auel  the  stalk  must  still 
adhere  to  them.  After  the  feast  iM  over,  the  citrons 
are  openly  sold,  and  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  is 


placed  in  the  common  treasury,  as  part  of  the  provision 
for  the  poor  of  the  congregation."  Their  anxiety  to 
obtain  them  with  the  stalk  still  adhering,  is  no  doubt  a 
faint  effort  to  secure  the  "thick"  branches  and  "  Ixiughs 
of  goodly  tree*"  mentioned  in  Le.  xxiii.  40. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  a  large  consumption  of 
the  various  species  of  the  citrus  family.  The  citron 
itself,  with  sugar  and  water,  furnishes  an  agreeable  re- 
frigerent  beverage  ;  its  rind  and  pulp  are  candied  and 
converted  into  sweetmeat*,  and  its  .-ss<  ntial  oil  is  ex- 
tensively  employed  in  perfumery.  Of  the  juice  of  lemons 
and  limes,  until  e.f  late,  thousands  of  gallons  were  yearly 
required  for  our  navy,  where  it  greatly  contributed  to 
avert  the  ravages  of  such  scorbutic  disorders  as  last 
century  often  converted  a  ship  of  war  into  a  floating 
ho-pital;  and  in  tho  form  of  crystallized  citric  acid,  it 
is  still  indispensable.  For  oranges,  such  is  the  demand 
that  it  was  calculated  that  in  1S51,  as  many  as 
2:$;$,44-,o'H!  wen-  entered  for  home  consumption — an 
estimate,  however,  in  which  lemons  are  included.— 
iTereira's  Materia  Mtdica ;  M'C'ullucn's  Dictionary  of 
Commerce.) 

The  apple,  properly  so  called  (Pyrut  mahu),  is  now 
cultivated  in  Palestine-.  In  the  month  of  March,  Schu- 
bert found  the  country  around  liethlehem  and  Hebron 
•'tnbellished  with  bio -running  fruit-trees,  amongst  which 
he  observeil  the  apricot,  the  pear,  and  the  apple  \Reiie 
in  <la»  Mnrgrnl<tnd\.  It  is  not  unlikely  tliat  it  was 
first  introduced  by  monks  from  Western  Europe.  At 
all  events,  the  apple  does  not  occur  native  in  Palestine, 
like  its  parent,  the  cral>-tree,  in  our  own  hedgerows. 
The  amelioration  of  this  unpromising  plant,  and  its 
gradual  elevation  into  tint  Newtown  pippin  and  the 
reinettes  «if  Normandy,  art?  amongst  the?  most  won- 
derful triumplis  of  horticultural  skill,  and  are  signi- 
ficant examples  of  the  rewards  with  which  a  bountiful 
Creator  is  ready  to  crown  industry  and  perseverance. 
The  London  Horticultural  Society*!  Catalogue  enume- 
rates 14<n>  varieties  of  apple  .is  now  known  in  Europe 
and  America;  and  in  his  elaborate  Brititli  PouvJogy 
US51),  Mr.  lvoliert  Hogg  describe*  1M2  sorts  as  more 
or  less  cultivated  in  Pritain. 

Although  it  is  so  usual  to  s]s  ak  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  paradise  as  an  "apple,"  we  need  hardly  say 
that  there-  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  indie-ate  what  kind 
of  tree  was  "the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'* 
But  in  the  fabled  "apples  of  discord."  and  in  the  golden 
apple  which  Paris  gave  to  the  goddess  of  love,  thereby 
kindling  the  Trojan  war,  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
primeval  tradition  reappears  of 

"  the  fruit 

Of  thai  futiiiitiin  tree,  *)nw  Mortal  t,i»t« 

Umught  death  into  tin)  »urld,  wd  all  our  im!"    [j.  h.  1 

APPLE  OF  SODOM  is  a  name  given  to  a  fruit 
growing  on  the  shop's  of  the  la-ad  Seta.  Jose  phus  says 
that  the  ashes  of  the  five  cities  "still  grow  in  their 
fruits,"  "which  have  a  colour  as  if  they  were  fit  to  lie 
eaten,  but  if  yttu  pluck  tle-m  with  your  hands,  they 
disse.lve  into  smoke  ami  ashes"  (  Hunt.  Ux.k  iv.  ch.  8.  4). 
Fantastic  as  is  his  theory,  the  latter  portion  of  his 
statement  is  by  uo  means  fabulous.  At  'A in  .Tidy, 
Professor  Robinson  found  several  specimens  of  the  tree, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high.  "The  fruit  greatly  resem- 
bles exte  rnally  a  large  smooth  apple  or  orange,  hanging 
in  clusters  of  three  or  four  togethe  r ;  and  wheu  ri|>e  is  of 
a  yellow  colour,  ft  was  now  (May  10)  fair  and  d<  licious 
to  the  eve,  and  soft  to  the  touch  ;  but  on  being  pressed 
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or  struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder  or  puff- 
ball,  leaving  in  tin;  hand  only  tho  shreds  of  die  thin 
rind  and  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled  chiefly  with 
air,  like  a  bladder,  which  gives  it  the  round  form  :  while 
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in  the  centre  a  small  Blender  pod  runs  through  it  from 
the  stem,  and  is  connected  b)  thin  filaments  with  the 
rind.  The  pod  contain*  a  small  quantity  of  fine  silk 
with  seeds.  The  Arabs  collect  the  silk  and  twist  it 
into  matches  for  their  puns ;  preferring  it  to  the  com- 
mon match,  liecause  it  requires  no  sulphur  to  render  it 
combustible." — (Biblical  Retearchrt,  2d  edit.  vol.  i. 
p.  523.  See  also  Irby  and  Mangles'  Travels,  eh.  viii  t 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  Aiclrptas  'jigantea  (Linn.!, 
which  is  described  and  figured  by  Pros^T  Alpinus, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Ileid  el  ossar." — {/list.  A'at. 
4Hnypti,  Lugd.  Hat.  1735.  pars  1,  43. )  n.] 

A  QUILA  an  u  PRISCILTiA,  husband  an<!  wife,  not 
to  k  separated  here,  as  they  are  always  unitod  together 
when  mentioned  in  sacred  Scripture.  Prix-ilk  is  the 
diminutive  of  Prisca,  which  indeed  was  the  proper  name 
of  the  spouse  of  Aquila,  and  in  all  the  better  authorities 
is  the  name  actually  found  in  Ro.  xvi.  3,  as  it  is  also 
in  2  Ti.  iv.  1!»  ;  but  Priseilk  seems  to  have  k-en  more 
commonly  used  by  way  of  familiarity  or  endearment. 
And  as  she  is  commonly  named  first,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  she  was.  if  not  actually  the  first  convert  of 
the  two  tfor  that  can  only  l>c  matter  of  conjecture),  at 
least  the  most  active  and  devoted  believer.  When  the 
two  an?  first  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative,  it  is  in 
the  character  of  Jews,  who  had  been  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (noticed  by  Suetouius,  Claud. 
c.  2.'i).  which  compelled  .lews,  on  account  of  certain 
disturlNUKvs  said  to  have  been  raised  by  them,  to  leave 
the  city.  Aquik  and  Priseilk  t-...k  up  their  alxsle  at 
Corinth,  and  were  found  by  the  apostle  Paul  there, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  city.  Ac  xtU1.2 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  a  common  faith,  but  rather 
a  common  occupation,  which  first  brought  them  together  i 
—that,  namely,  of  tent-makers:  for  Aquila  is  simply  | 


designated  a  Jew  of  Pontus,  and  ns  a  Jew  an  exile  from 
I  Rome,  not  as  a  believer  in  Cliriat,  when  Paul  joined 
I  himself  to  the  household,  and  wrought  with  them  at 
the  tent -making.  But  Aquila  and  Priseilk  soon 
became  among  his  most  devout  convert* ;  anil  in  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  sent  a  salutation,  not 
only  from  Aquila  and  Priseilk  (who  were  thin  with 
him),  but  also  "  from  the  church  in  their  house."  Being 
at  Ephesus,  when  A  polios  first  appeared  there,  they 
proved  of  eminent  service  to  him  by  tbu  fuller  instruc- 
tions they  were  enabled  to  impart  to  him  in  the  Chris 
tian  faith.  Ac  xriiL  as  Further  on  still,  when  Paul  wrote 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  send*  one  of  his  tenderest 
salutations  to  Aquila  and  Priscilk,  whence  they  must 
by  that  time  have  removed  thither;  and  sjsaks  of  them 
a*  having  "for  his  life  laid  down  their  uwn  necks," 
Kn  xvi.  4  By  and  by  they  ap|>cnr  t<>  have  again  left 
Rome,  for  in  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  ch.  it  w,  a 
salutation  is  conveyed  to  them  as  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Timothy,  who  was  at  the  time  so- 
journing about  Kphesus.  Possibly  their  reception  of 
the  Christian  faith  rendered  it  somewhat  difficult  for 
them  to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  even  to  carry  on  their 
trade  in  peace  ;  and  this  may  have  necessitated  frequent 
changes  in  their  place  of  abode.  But  wk  ther  such  may 
have  t>een  the  case  or  not,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that 
they  were  in  private  life  among  the  gteadiest  adherents 
in  early  times  of  the  cause  of  Jesus,  and  contributed 
not  a  little,  by  their  exemplary  conduct  and  self-sacri- 
ficing zeal,  to  aii]  its  propagation  in  the  world. 

AR  [city],  the  ancient  capital  of  Moab,  the  city  by 
way  of  eminence  ;  sometimes  also  called  Ar  of  Moab, 
Nu  xxl  15,  Jk;  IK-  ii.9.  It  stood  upon  the  southern  shore 
of  the  river  Arnon,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from 
the  Dear!  Sea,  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  middle 
part  of  that  sea.  Its  kte'r  name  was  Uabbath  Moab, 
and  the  ruins,  which  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  still  kar  the  name  of  Itahlia.  The  remain*  of 
a  temple  are  found  among  them,  and  some  Corinthian 
pillars  (Robinson,  lleiscarches,  ii.  WJ) ;  hut  as  a  whole 
they  are  of  little  importance.  In  Jerome's  time  tho 
place,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  commonly 
kre  the  name  of  AreojK>lis,  which,  as  Jerome  remarks, 
was  simply  a  compound  made  up  of  the  Hebrew  and 
(Jrei  k  Words  signifying  city. 

ARABIA  [Hcb.  3-iy,  from  nyy,  an  arid,  iterilr 

tract],  tho  name  of  an  extensive  country  of  S.W.  Asia 
between  12°  35'  and  33°  45'  N.  kt.,  and  38°  50'  and 
5U0  55'  E.  Ion.  As  at  present  known,  it  is  kunded. 
N.  by  Palestine  and  Syria  ;  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  the 
Perskn  Gulf,  and  the  Arabian  Sea  ;  S.  by  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Rab-cl-Mandeb ;  and  W.  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  Egypt.  Greatest  length,  from  its  Xgyp 
tian  frontier  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  nearly  1700  miles: 
greatest  width,  1400  mile*;  area,  about  1,100,000  sq. 
miles.  A  range  of  mountains  runs  nearly  south- cast 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Bab  el-Mandcb. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
exploration  of  Arabia,  we  still  remain  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Travellers  have  but  partially  pene 
trated  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  and  the  only 
Euroi>ean  who  has  as  yet  crossed  the  country  from  sea 
to  sea,  is  Captain  Sadleir,  who.  in  IMtt,  proceeded 
from  El  Katif,  ..n  the  shore*  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
D.  rraveh,  and  thence  to  Yembo.  on  the  Red  Sea.  Ho* 
withstanding  the  deficiency  of  precise  observations,  ™ 
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know  that  Arabia  luw  no  considerable,  anil  scarcely 
any  permanent  rivers  or  lakes,  and  that  Uken  collec- 
tively it  is  a  dreary  waste  of  arid  wilderness,  naked 
rock,  rough  atones,  and  drifting;  sand,  with  ■  asional 
green  s|Hit«  and  cultivated  valleys,  which,  however, 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  sterile  wast**.  The 
desert  of  Ahkaf  (waves  of  saud>,  N.  of  Hadramaut,  is 
of  a  peculiar  character,  swallowing  up  i-v.cn  thin g  wliich 
falls  into  it.  The  Baron  von  Wrede  threw  into  the 
sand  a  weight  with  sixty  futhoms  of  line  attached  to 
it,  ami  saw  the  whole  disappear  iu  five  minutes. 

The  southern  desert  does  not  possess  a  (single  foun- 
tain of  water,  and  there  are  no  rivers  or  perennial 
streams  throughout  the  continent.  The  sandy  plains 
called  the  Tehama,  which  have  lieen  left  by  the  retiring 
of  tin  sea,  as  well  as  the  Bauds  ol  the  iuterior,  produce 
the  same  plants  as  in  North  Africa,  and  which  form 
food  for  the  camel.  The  Tehainas  are  occasionally  rc- 
licved  by  wjulies  or  valleys,  with  little  streamlets  among 
the  hills;  and  there  are  I  csides  wells  or  watering  stations 
carefully  preserved,  the  tanks  being  often  built  of  stone. 
Water  is  the  most  valuable  property  to  the  Arab,  and 
the  possession  of  a  well  has  often  caused  disputes  and 
even  civil  wars,  uo  ni  15-31;  xv •  1. 1 The  Tehainas, 
when-  watered  or  cultivated,  ami  the  valleys  iu  the 
ltountaim  are  aluin.lantly  fertile. 

Thin  country  was  long  distinguished  into  two  parts- 
Arabia  Deserta  and  Arabia  Felix.  To  these  Ptolemy, 
the  great  Alexandrian  geographer,  added  a  third  dis- 
trict, detunnining  the  northern  limit,  which  he  named 
Arabia  Pctra-a.  Maculloch  [Geo;/.  DiciA  considers  that 
these  divisions  never  had  existence  among  the  Arabs 
themselves,  and  that  the  ancient  Arabic  divisions  of 
the  country  are  as  identical  as  the  people  and  tin-  lan- 
guage with  those  existing  at  the  present  day.  The 
Arabia  of  the  Hebrews  included  only  the  tract  between 
Palestine  and  the  Red  Sea,  known  as  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai,  though  the  term  Kedun.  "  the  Kast.*"  pro- 
Ifciblv  referred  to  Arabia  Dit«  rta.  Kusehius,  and  other 
ancient  authors,  considered  as  parts  of  Arabia  the  cities 
beyond  Jordan,  and  of  what  they  called  the  third  Pa- 
lestine. To  tliese  we  may  add  yet  another — namely, 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  (Strain, 
xvii.  c  i.  21-30) — which,  by  the  ancient  writers,  is 
always  called  the  Arabian  Desert,  while  that  on  the 
west  of  the  Nile  is  called  the  Libyan  Desert. 

I.  Arabia  Deseeta  lav  to  the  N  ,  and  was  bounded, 
EL  by  the  Euphrates,  and  W.  by  the  mountains  of  Gilcad. 
It  included  the  northern  parts  of  the  elevated  table- 
land known  at  the  present  day  as  Nedsjed  and  Kl  Alisa, 
and  of  the  surrounding  belt  of  plain  country  called 
Gaur  or  Tehama,  which  varies  in  width  from  one  to 
two  days'  journey,  to  less  than  a  mile.  The  hills  of 
G:nan  form  the  east  shoulder  of  the  table- land,  and  the 
plains  of  Kl  Ahsa  terminate  its  inclination  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  table 
land  arc  extensive  deserts  of  moving  gaud,  with  a  few 
thorny  shrubs  and  an  occasional  palm  tr>s>  and  spring 
of  brackish  water.  Jeremiah  most  truly  describes  the 
desert,  ih  ii  «  Ta<lmor  or  PalmjTa  was  on  the  north 
east  frontier,  1  Kl.lv  li ;  2  CTi  ,«M  4.  Paul  resorted  for 
a  time  to  that  part  of  this  district  which  was  near  to 
Damascus,  Ox  I.  17  The  early  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
Deserta  were  the  Rcphaim,  the  Euiim,  the  Zuzim,  and 
Zamzummim,  tie.  xst  .-. ;  l>c  u.  io,  it,  succeeded  by  the  Am- 
monites, the  Moabites,  the  Edomites,  the  Hagarenes, 
the  Nabathenns,  the  people  of  Kcdar,  and  many  wan 


deriug  tribes,  who  had  neither  towns  nor  other  fixed 
habitations,  but  dwelt  wholly  in  tente,  like  their  de- 
scendants, the  modern  Bedouins. 

The  part  called  the  Hauran  or  Syrian  Desert  is 
strewn  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages.  A  recent 
traveller.  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  has  discovered  numerous 
inscriptions  iu  <  ireck,  Palmyrene,  and  in  an  unknown 
character ;  anil  also  the  remains  of  some  very  ancient 
cities,  built  of  large  square  stones  of  basalt,  united  with- 
out cement.  He  describes  the  houses  as  perfect,  even 
to  the  stone  doors,  which  turn  on  pivots  let  into  the 
lintel  and  sill.  These  cities  are  in  the  country  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  one  province  of  which  contained  "  three- 
score great  cities  with  walls."  besides  "unwallcd  towns 
a  great  many,"  l)e.  ill.  4, &,  l  ki  i»  13.  (Src  Hauran.) 
Farther  south  is  I'lii-el-Gamal,  which  Mr.  Graham  is 
disposed  to  identify  with  the  Beth-gamul  of  Jeremiah, 
«*.  «I»M.  S3  I  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  May  Hi,  185*1. 

2.  Arabia  Felix,  orfA«  Sappy,  was  the  most  south 
ern  district,  and  was  bounded,  K.  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  W.  by  the  Bed  Sea.  Yemen 
and  Hudramaut  (Hazarmavcth,  Ce  vsiii  formed  part  of 
the  Arabia  Felix  of  Stralsi  and  Ptolemy,  which  pro 
bahlv  comprised  the  whole  of  Hedjaz  and  Oman,  with 
part  of  El- Aiwa  and  Nedsjed.  Within  its  boundary 
were  Scba  and  Shelja.  win  se  kings  are  mentioned  in 
the  Psalms,  lx»sl.  n»;  and  whence  it  is  surmised  came 
the  queen  of  Shelta  who  visited  Solomon,  1K1  i  l,2Ch 
*  I.  This  district  is  now  called  El-  Hedjaz  (the  land  of 
pilgrimage*,  on  account  of  the  cities  of  Mecca,  the  birth 
place,  and  Medina,  the  burial  place  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  Muslim  religion.  It  is 
jieoplid  chiefly  by  Ishmaetite*.  b\it  the  inhabitants 
claim  d<  s. .  i it  from  Jokt  in,  son  ol  Eber,  Gi  .  .  wh  I 
erecte<l  a  kingdom  in  Yemen.  They  have  always  lived 
in  cities  ami  permanent  houses,  practised  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  w  ere  anciently  reputed  very  wealthy 
(Pliny.  lib.  vi.K  Hodnunaut,  along  the  southern  Un- 
der* of  Arabia,  was.  and  indeed  still  is.  marked  by  the 
large  numlsr  of  Jews  that  dwell  there.  Lieutenant 
Wcllsted  discovered  at  Hadramaut  ruins  called  Nakab 
el- H ajar  (the  excavation  in  the  rock*,  consisting  of  a 
wall  :so  or  4o  feet  high,  and  flanked  with  square  towers. 
Within  the  » ntrance  was  an  inscription  in  characters 
S  inches  long. 

Arabia  Felix  was  rich  in  geiw»  and  gold,  iki  x.ifl; 
Em  xxtII  22;  and  in  ipiccs,  odoriferous  shrubs,  and  fra- 
grant gums,  Ex.  in.  S3, 24,  J4.  The  riclies  and  luxuries 
enumerated  by  ancient  writers  were  not,  however,  all 
'  native  products  of  the  country:  but  as  they  reached 
Palestine  and  Egypt  through  Arabia,  they  were  sup- 
(M.sed  to  have  I-  en  found  tin  n 

3.  Arabia  Pf.tu.ka,  or  (he  flock;  so  called  from  its 
city  Petra  (which  seel,  the  Slab  of  Holy  Writ,  2  Ki  xIt.7; 
l<  ml.  l,  is  now  called  Hagar  or  Hadjar,  which  signifies 
stone  or  rock  the  peninsula  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez 
and  Akabah.  and  bounded  N.  by  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
The  modern  Burr-ct- tour  Sinai.  D  s.  it  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  Arabia  Petnia  of  Ptolemy. 
It  comprehended  the  Syrian  IWrt,  the  countries  of 
the  (Writes,  Moabitea,  Edomitea,  Nabatheaiw.  and 
around  the  southern  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Bed 
Sea  and  Kgy  pt.  the  Hivites,  Amalekit.  s,  Midianitea, 
and  the  de^-rt  of  Mount  Sinai.  In  this  district  were 
situated  Kad.  sh  l-ameo,    Pharan,    B.phidim,  Kzioii 

j  gaher,    Bithmah,   OU.th,  Arad,  Hedihon,  He.  and 
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Mounts  Siuai  and  Hnr.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
Arabia  l'ctrcea  are  wildernesses  of  rocks  and  craggy 
precipices,  inters|icr*ed  with  narrow  defiles  an«l  innu- 
merable sandy  valley*,  many  of  wliich  are  m  arly  a* 
Itarren  as  the  rocks.  Hie  valley  of  the  mountain  range 
Et-Tigh  affonhi  fine  springs  and  excellent  pasturage. 
That  of  Wady  Leja,  supposed  valley  of  Kephidim,  near 
Jchel  Mouaa,  is  descrilied  an  most  delightful ;  and 
Wady  e' Sheik,  and  its  continuation  Wady  Keiran  (Pa- 
ra*, Ku.  till  3),  present  a  succession  of  gardens  and 
date  plantations,  almost  every  one  of  which  lias  a  well. 
About  thirty  three  miles  S.  E.  of  Ayoun  Mousa  (the 
fountain  of  Moses*,  is  the  well  of  Hawarah,  the  Marah 
of  Scripture  ;  and  about  six  or  seven  miles  S.  of  thin  is 
Wady  Ouriindel,  supposed  to  be  the  Elim  of  Moses. 
Those  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  the  ocean  art- 
rocky  anil  mountainous.  The  southern  coast  is  a  wall 
of  naked  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  low  sandy  l«each 
totally  devoid  of  heritage.  'Hie  mountains,  brown  and 
l«arc,  rise  one  behind  another  to  the  height  of  10U0  or 
1500  feet. 

Climate,  —  The  climate  of  Arabia  resembles  greatly 
that  of  North  Africa,  varying  according  to  the  elevation, 
noil,  and  proximity  to  the  sea.  It  has  its  dry  and  rainy 
seasons ;  in  the  mountains  of  Yemen  showery  weather 
prevailing  regularly  from  June  to  Spteniber,  anil  in 
the  east,  at  Oman,  from  Novemlier  to  February.  The 
neighbouring  plains  are  rarely  visited  by  rain.  Als.ut 
the  jieriisl  of  the  summer  solstice  the  desert*  suffer  from 
the  fearful  blast  known  as  the  simoom  or  hot  poison 
wind  from  the  south,  called  by  the  Turks  Samyeli. 

Mineralogy. — Although  at  present  there  are  neither 
gold  nor  silver  mines  in  Arabia,  there  can  l>e  little  doubt 
that  Yemen  once  yielded  gold.  There  are  some  iron 
mines  to  the  north  of  Yemen.  The  onyx  and  an  inferior 
description  of  emerald  are  also  found  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. The  other  minerals  are  basalt,  blue  alabaster,  and 
several  kinds  of  s|>ars  and  selcnitu  (Niebuhr). 

Botany.  —  Among  the  vegetable  products  are  the 
manna  of  commerce,  nutmegs,  dates,  stcb.  xxxl.  5,  cocoa 
and  fan-leaved  palms,  Iwnana,  sugar  cane  lArriani, 
tamarind,  coffee,  the  cotton  tree,  various  hard  woods, 
melons,  Su  xi  :.,  and  pumpkins,  all  of  which  are  indi- 
genous, or  have  grown  in  the  valleys  from  the  earliest 
ages:  with  these  grow  lavender,  wormwood,  jasmine, 
and  other  scented  plants.  Likewise  the  fig,  vine, 
jiomegranate.  orange,  lemon,  quince,  plantain,  almond, 
Uo.  xlfh.ii,  apricot,  acacia  vera,  castor-oil  plant,  senna, 
wliite  lily,  aloe,  P».  xlv  \  scsamum.  all  kinds  of  grain, 
UjImxcco,  indigo,  and  different  dye  herlis,  with  nume- 
rous sorts  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  To  these  products 
are  to  be  added  spicery,  balm,  myrrh,  tie.  xxxvii  sr.,  lie 
sides  frankincense,  k»  xxx.  31,  and  many  other  aromatic 
gum«. 

Zoology.— The  most  remarkable  .if  the  domestic  ani- 
mals are  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  ass,  Go  xii.  Ml;  xxx.  «3; 
xxx«i!, !.'.,  and  broad-tailed  sheep,  JCh.  xvii.  ll.  There  are 
also  humped  oxen,  like  those  of  Syria,  anil  the  goat.  The 
horses  are  of  two  kinds,  those  used  for  the  purposes  of 
laltour,  and  the  true  Arab  horse  of  the  desert)  descended, 
they  say,  from  the  breed  of  Solomon,  and  of  which  they 
pretend  to  have  preserved  the  genealogy  unbroken. 
This  breed  is  not  by  any  means  numerous  ;  Burckhardt 
supposed  that  throughout  the  country  the  n\nnl»er  did 
not  exceed  r.O.ouo.  Of  the  two  varieties  of  ass.  one  is 
peculiarly  strong  and  courageous,  and  most  valuable  in 
travelling.    The  beasts  of  burden  are  oxen,  mules,  2  Kl. 


t.17;  ich.xii  Ki,  and  camels.  The  camel  is  so  important 
to  the  Arab  that  it  may  well  lie  termed  by  him  the 
ship  of  the  desert.  It  is  the  most  frugal  of  all  domestic 
animals,  costs  less  than  a  horse  to  keep,  carries  a  great*  r 
weight,  and  can  endure  greater  fatigue.  From  its  fru- 
gality and  laboriousness  is  derived  its  name,  gmtrl, 
camel,  which  signifies  "  to  requite."  l<ccause  more  than 
any  animal  it  requites  its  master.  In  Cairo  the  widow, 
at  the  funeral  of  the  husband,  cries.  "  O  thou  camel 
of  the  house,  or,  O  thou  who  bearest  the  burden  of  the 
house.  On  the  removal  of  a  bribe,  the  camel  carries 
the  furniture  and  the  tents,  I».  xxx.  0;  Jc  11.23;  Es  vliLlo. 
The  she-camel  furnishes  the  jteople  with  milk.  Among 
the  wild  animals  are  the  leopard,  hyena,  panther, 
jackal.  jerl*>a.  wolf,  fox,  boar,  a|H*.  wild  asses,  wild 
oxen,  goats,  and  antelopes.  Serpents  and  lizards 
abound,  Nil  xil.  4, a,  as  do  likewise  land  and  sea  turtles. 
In  the  fertile  districts  domestic  fowl,  pheasants,  par 
tridges,  guinea  fowl,  pigeons,  and  a  ipeejiM  of  quail, 
are  plentiful.  Tl>e  most  celebrated  bird  is  the  locust- 
destroyer,  a  sixties  of  thrush,  called  liv  the  natives 
tamar-mog.  The  ostrich,  named  by  the  Turks  the 
camel- bird,  inhabits  die  desert,  and  eagles  build  in  the 
mountains. 

Origin  o  f  the  A  rait.— Arabia  was  originally  peopled 
by  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  his  descendants,  Gc  x  T.s- 
:»i,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  jsisterity  of  N'ahor,  Abra- 
ham, and  Lot.  the  various  tril.es  thus  formed,  of  what- 
soever denomination,  being  now  comprehended  in  the 
general  name  of  Arabians.  These  jwoples  art;  dhided 
into  those  who  dwell  in  houses  and  towns,  and  those 
who  live  in  tents  in  the  open  country  or  desert;  and 
so  striking  are  the  differences  lietween  the  two  divi- 
sions  as  to  have  little  doubt  of  their  distinct  origin, 
each  class  still  retaining  the  distinguishing  features 
which  marked  it  in  the  earliest  times.  The  native 
writers  dcserilie-  two  classes  of  settlers,  the  old  tribes, 
now  extinct,  descended  from  the  sons  of  Irani  (Aram*, 
and  the  prew-iit  inhabitants,  divided  into  the  pure,  de- 
scended from  Joktan,  and  the  Most- Arabi,  the  mixed  or 
naturalized  Arabs,  said  to  be  descended  from  Ishmael. 
by  a  ilaughter  of  Mo.  lad.  king  of  Hedjaz.  The  trilws 
of  Mahrak  and  Dhofar  s|ieak  a  language  called  Ehkili, 
which  circumstances  combine  to  identify  with  the 
Hamyaritic,  the  general  language  of  Suithern  Arabia 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  but  it  docs  not  follow,  on 
this  account,  that  they  are  a  distinct  race,  and  it  has  • 
been  surmised  that  they  are  only  descendants  of  the 
jtortion  of  the  population  who  rejected  lslamism  in  the 
first  instance.  Jews  have  always  1h»cii  numerous  in 
Arabia,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  are  not 
Israelites  by  descent.  In  Yemen,  the  native  Jews  still 
form  a  considerable  community,  and  towards  Asir  are 
the  warlike  tril.es  of  the  Beni  Holiab,  Xo.x.»;  Jh.It.  M. 
and  the  Beni  Arhab  (Hechabi,  je.  xxxt.19. 

Government  and  Character  of  the  A  rait.-  The  head 
of  eac  h  tril«c  is  called  a  sheikh,  or  elder,  and  the  gov 
ernment  is  hereditary  in  his  family,  but  elective  as  re 
gards  the  individual.  In  character  the  Arab  is  proud  »f 
his  descent,  generous,  hospitable,  intelligent,  eloqucut. 
and  fond  of  poetry.  His  hospitality  is  such,  that  he 
kindles  l»eaoon-firps  on  every  hill  to  conduct  the  way- 
faring traveller.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  superstitious, 
dishonest,  holding  robliery  to  lie  a  right,  irascible,  vin- 
dictive, and  unforgiving,  all  quarrels  Ring  hereditary. 
The  war  of  the  two  horses.  Dalies  and  Ohebra.  al>out 
a  contested  race,  lasted  forty  years ;  that  of  , 
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•prong  fmui  killing  a  camel  which  had  drunk  at  a  fur 
bidden  spring,  and  raged  many  years,  during  which 
nearly  all  the  pri»ci]«al  men  of  the  tribe*  engaged  wen- 
cut  off.  Niebuhr  esteem*  Uie  Bedouin  as  the  only  true 
Atab  the  "  wild  man"  fulfilling  his  destiny,  tic. 
>*I2.  still  preserving  bin  liberty,  ra  h  tribe  living  apart 
and  in  tenta,  and  retaining  the  habit.-,  of  his  fore- 
fathers,  Eu  rtu .31;  Job!  li;  U  xil  13.  Arab  tents  arc 
from  20  to  30  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  B  or  S  feet 
high.  They  are  of  gout*'  or 
camel*'  hair  cloth,  and  black  or 
brown  in  col.ur,  i  \  I  i  (1'liny, 
Sat  BUt.  »i)  Each  tent  is 
divided  into  two  |>arK  one  of 
which  is  for  the  women.  When 
encamped,  the  tente  are  ar- 
rangetl  in  a  ring,  the  indosuro 
within  serving  as  a  |*-n  for  the 
cattle.  The  Arab  of  the  desert 
has  never  been  suldued  by  any 
conqueror,  the  most  ancient  ami 
powerful  tribes  at  once  retiring 
tut-  •  the  desert  when  attacked 
by  a  foreign  enemy,  Je.  xlln.n 
The  A  ral<  of  the  towns,  in  con- 
sequence of  commerce  and  of 
intercourse  with  stranger*,  has 
Iwt  many  of  his  jH-culiar  traits, 
and  bin  character  is  much  de- 
teriorated, being  not  only  dis 
hom-st,  but  deceitful  and  un- 
truthful. 

/;,li;ri<>n.  —  The  Arabians 
s.s-m  to  have  regarded  Mecca 

and  the  Kaaha,  or  Sjuare,  with  holy  feeling*  from 
the  earliest  times.  Mecca  is  asserted  to  lie  the  s|Mit 
where  Ialunael  was  saved,  and  where  liagar  died 
and  was  buried  ;  ami  the  sacred  Zemzcm  is  believed  to 
W  Uie  well  pointed  out  by  the  angel.  The  Mahometans 
ak>  assert  that  the  Kaaha  was  built  by  S  th,  of  stone 
and  clay,  and,  being  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  wan  re- 
built by  Abraham  and  I-huta- 1,  10. ono  angels  being  ap- 
pointed to  mianl  it.  In  religion,  the  ancient  Arabians 
were  pure  Sal  weans,  worshipping  one  <!od,  and  regarding 
the  *mi.  tuiHin,  and  stars  a-  «ul>ontinat<'  intelligences.  In 
course  of  ages  this  n-Ii'.rion  became  less  pure;  innumer- 
able angels  were  admitted  into  th-  ir  worship,  ',i>',ii  U-ing 
enshrined  in  the  Kaaha  as  tutelary  guardians  of  the 
Arab  year:  other  deftiea  were  gradually  added,  and 
even  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus  was  carvi.-d 
on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Kaaha  as  an  object  of  ador- 
ation. Other  religions  were  also  established,  until,  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  A.D.  570.  the  people 
were  nearly  equally  divi.led  int*»  Salweans,  Jews,  Ma- 
unans,  and  Christians.  Arabia  became  united  in  the 
Muslim  faith,  a.i>.  62$. 

J/it'ori/. — Tlie  Arabs  have  a  variety  of  traditions  re- 
specting Abraham.  Mow  s,  J,  thro.  Solomon,  ami  other 
Scripture  personages;  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
perfect  history  of  the  country;  although  a  few  fixed 
p«-rio«bj  have  been  ascertained  which  would  In-  of  use  as 
data  for  comparison.  In  the  fourth  century  A.n.,  a  king 
»f  Yemen  embraced  Judaism  and  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians, putting  several  thousands  of  them  to  the  sword. 

A.D.  632-33,  the  successors  of  Mahomet  removed 
the  seat  of  the  empire  fnuu  Medina  to  Damascus,  and 
thence,  by  Al  Mansur,  a. P.  7«i3,  to  Bagdad,  where 
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it  remained  until  the  taking  of  the  city  by  Houlakou, 
graudsou  of  Jtnghis  Khan,  a.d.  1259.  Under  Caliph 
Ilaroun  a]  Raschid,  A.n.  7 Hti-Mil),  Al  Amin,  oUy-13, 
and  Al  Mamoun,  SI  3-33,  the  Aral*  rose  to  great 
jiower,  and  attained  such  high  literary  ami  scientific 
eminence,  that  the  court  at  Bagilad  liecame  the  centre  of 
learning  and  civilization  at  the  darkest  |*riod  of  Euro- 
pean history.  The  amUuuiadon*  and  agents  of  Al  Ma- 
moun had  orders  to  collect  the  most  inqsirtant  books  that 


could  Ijc  discovered  ;  anil  the  litcrarv  relics  of  con- 
quered provinces  were  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  tlirone  as  the 
in  -st  precious  tribute.  The-  caliphs  disseminated  learning 
throughout  their  whole  dominions,  first  in  Africa,  where 
they  built  many  universities,  and  thence  through  Spain. 
To  the  Arabs  we  owe  the  system  of  arithini  tieal  cliar- 
acters  now  in  general  use  ;  and  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
algelira,  medicine,  and  architecture,  they  were  un- 
equalled. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  numerous  as  are 
the  Is  autiful  K|ieeimen*  of  Saracenic  an  hitccture  of  the 
|  middle  age*  in  the  countries  conquered  by  the  Aralw, 
J  no  remains  tif  the  |ieri«sl  an-  found  in  Arabia  herself. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapid  ami  extended  conquests 
of  the  Aralw,  Arabia  their  mother  country  lias  always 
cse«|>cd  Is  ing  conqucn-d  in  turn.  She  hint  only  suf- 
fered two  revolutions  since  the  time  of  Mahomet,  l»>th 
of  a  religious  character.  The  lirst  —  the  objects  of 
wbich  were  to  alter  the  ceremonial,  rescind  the  [imbi- 
bition of  wine,  and  prevent  the  holy  pilgrimages  -  was 
hi  .  I.  1  bj  Knuath,  A.n  -  H  .  ami  di  «o!  ited  the  col  ntrv 
for  more  titan  sixty  years.  The  second,  at  the  lMgin- 
ning  of  tin-  last  eeiiturv,  to  reform  the  abuses  that  had 
encroached  ujs.n  the  pure  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  was 
headed  by  A  hd  •  1  YVahab.  The  Wahaliee  doctrine 
maile  great  progress,  and  at  the  lieginning  of  the  present 
century  lsith  Me-cca  and  Medina  wen-  in  the  hands  of 
the  Wahals-es.  In  1 S13,  Mahomet  Ali  conquered  and 
ex|s-l!ed  them  from  the  western  coast;  but  the  sect  is 
still  extensive  at  Ncdsjcd,  though  its  jiower  and  num- 
bers are  on  the  decline. 

The  jm-si  nt  jtopulation  of  the  whole  of  Arabia  has 
been  estimated  at  l«-tween  ll.OoO.noo  and  12,000,000, 
but  the  data  are  quite  uncertain. 
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Manufacture  and  Trade.— Gunpowder  was  known 
to  the  Arabs  at  least  a  century  l>cfore  it  appears  in 
Eurupcau  history;  and  we  owe  to  them  the  introduc- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  mechani- 
cal arts,  however,  are  at  the  lowest  point  with  them, 
all  handicraft  occupations  being  esteemed  M  degrad- 
ing. The  Bedouins  know  little  else  thau  the  tanning 
of  leather  ud  the  weaving  of  course  fabrics;  they  have 
a  few  bLacksniitlis  and  saddlers.  In  Vemen  there  are 
workers  in  glass,  gold,  and  silver;  but  the  artificers  in 
the  precious  metals  are  all  Jews  and  Banians. 

Although  the  ]>carl  banks  in  the  Persian  Culf  yield 
a  considerable  revenue,  and  the  fishermen  on  the  south 
coasts  of  Arabia  collect  an  abundance  of  both  ambergris 
and  tortoise-shell,  it  is  now  known  that  the  valuable 
commodities  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of 
Arabia,  were  imported  from  India,  Caramania,  and 
elsewhere.  Aden  was  the  ancient  centre  of  traffic  be- 
tween India  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  Gherra,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  transit  trade  enriched  Arabia  until 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  was  discovered;  but  steam 
navigation  has  restored  the  ancient  route  for  travellers, 
and  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  may  yet  revive  the 
commerce  of  the  country. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Aral*  have  spread  farthest  over 
the  world,  colonies  being  found  in  every  region  from 
the  Senegal  to  the  Indus  -  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ma- 
dagascar I  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  th.  ii.)  Throughout  their 
wanderings  they  have  preserved  their  language,  ami 
peculiar  manners  and  customs,  many  l>eing  precisely 
the  same  at  this  day  as  are  described  in  Scripture,  de- 
monstrating the  stationary  nature  of  the  usages  and 
habits  which  form  the  general  character  of  the  East 
(Laborde),  and  rendering  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  j»cople  essential  to  the  biblical  student;  while 
their  language,  being  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew, 
affords  a  most  important  aid  in  illustrating  Holv 
Writ. 

rileiTwlotus.  Thnlui,  107-113;  S-trahn,  lib  xvi.;  PkMl«nis,  ii.; 
Pliny,  Sal.  //■<*.  v.  xii.  xix.;  Alml  Pharagius;  A U11I  Feda;4mt. 
Mm,  ii.;  D'lierbelut;  Mochjrt.  Uxtraoieon,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6; 
fvilo-.  Koran;  Ali  iiey  *  Koran;  liurckhanlt'n  K<  ran;  Nieliuhr's 
Kirta*  a\Am>j\r,  and  Dr$rri,,Unn  -l'  t'Aral,,';  Lnlmnlr,  Joumry 
Ihr.mah  Arah.a  Pttnta;  WetUUd*  Tro.nli  til  ArabUt;  Robinson's 
fl.W,fri(  Rt«a,<***;  CrkhtOOTl  of  Arabia;  Wolf.  .Vi«M>»«iry 
Journr,,.  [J.  D.) 

ARABIC  LANGUAGE.  This  language,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  great  Uring  representative  of  the  class  of 
languages  usually  called  Semitic,  to  which  the  Hebrew 
also  belongs.  And  it  is  the  fact  of  its  close  relationship 
to  the  Hebrew,  and  its  consequent  value  to  the  expositor 
of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  that  entitles  it  to  a 
place  in  a  work  such  as  this. 

Of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages some  account  will  l>e  given  in  another  place. 
(See  Hebrew  LaVGUAGF.  )  Our  object  at  present  is  to 
point  out  the  special  relation  in  which  two  of  these  lan- 
guages, the  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  stand  to  one  another, 
and  thus  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  as- 
sistance which  we  may  expect  to  derive  from  the  study 
of  the  one  in  eidarging  our  knowledge  of  the  other. 

Independently,  indeed,  of  its  connection  with  the 
Helirew,  the  Arabic  language  has  many  claims  on  the 
attention  of  the  fctudent;  and  these,  though  the  expo- 
sition of  tliem  is  not  our  principal  object,  must  not  1* 
left  altogether  unnoticed. 

1.  The  language  itself  is  very  remarkable:  its  die 
tionary  is  of  wonderful  extent,  whilst  its  grammar  is 


of  most  deli- 


most  simple  and  regular,  and  at  the 
ample  provision  for  the  exprcasioi 
cite  shades  of  thought. 

2.  A'o  language  hat  been  spoken  over  a  larger  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface.— Vrxm\  iU  home  in  the  deserts  it 
has  extended  its  conquests  lteyond  the  Indus  on  the 
east,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west;  and 
southward  it  is  even  at  the  present  day  making  con- 
siderable advance*,  spreading  over  the  central  regions 
of  Africa,  and  even  beyond  the  equator. — (Bartk'n 
Travels  in  Africa,  iii.  4(55.) 

3.  The  extent  and  variety  of  the  Arabic  literature.— 
Few  lauguages  ltave  embraced  such  a  large  and  varied 
field  of  literature  as  the  Arabic,  though  the  days  of  its 
power  have  passed  away.  During  the  middle  ages,  it 
may  lje  confidently  affirmed  tliat  as  many  books  were 
written  in  Arabic  as  iu  all  the  other  languages  of  the 
earth  taken  together,  and  these  books  embraced  every 
department  of  knowledge. — i  Coin  pare  Hammer-Purg- 
stall's  great  work,  iu  German,  On  the  History  of  th< 
Literature  of  the  Arabians.)  And  the  influence  of  this 
wonderful  mental  activity  is  felt  even  to  the  present 
day.  Our  obligations  to  the  Arabian  writers  not  only 
for  much  positive  knowledge,  but,  what  is  of  still  m«re 
consequence,  for  helping  to  communicate  to  the  Euro- 
pean mind  that  impulse,  which  has  resulted  in  the  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  civilization  of  modern  times,  are 
well  known.  Th.  se  obligations  are  not  mere  matter  of 
history;  our  very  Language  bears  in  its  composition,  and 
will  continue  to  bear  as  long  as  it  endures,  evidence  of 
the  mental  power  and  su|»eriority  which  distinguished 
the  Arabians  of  the  middle-ages.— ^Trench's  English, 
Past  and  Present,  p.  7.1 

4.  The  historical  associations  of  the  Arabic  language 
constitute  for  it  another  claim  on  our  interest.  It  was 
the  language  of  those  sons  of  the  East  whose  wisdom 
had  liecome  proverbial  three  thousand  years  ago.  It 
was  the  language  in  which  Mohammed  promulgated  that 
system  of  mingled  truth  and  falsehood  which  occupies  so 
large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  which 
even  now  lias  not  ceased  to  influence  the  destinies  of 
mankind. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  these  topics,  we  return  to  what 
constitutes  the  principal  claim  of  this  language  on  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  Scripture,  viz.  the  close 
affinity  in  which  it  stands  to  the  Hebrew,  aud  the  valu- 
able aid  which  it  furnishes  in  the  interpretation  of  tho 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages  stand  to  one  another  ■  Are  they  sister  tongue*, 
or  is  the  one  the  parent  of  the  other  ?  If  the  latter,  to 
which  is  the  position  of  priority  to  be  assigned  ?  These 
are  questions  which  have  been  very  variously  answered. 
Formerly  there  was  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  prio- 
rity to  the  Hebrew;  at  present  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  Semitic  scholars  seems  rather  to  favour  the  priority  of 
the  Arabic.  The  latter  is  very  decidedly  the  view  of 
Rodiger,  the  distinguished  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Berlin,  formerly  at  Halle. 

Then'  are  two  acknowledged  facta,  the  one  of  which 
seems  to  favour  the  former  of  these  views  (the  priority  of 
the  Hebrew),  as  the  other  seems  to  favour  the  latter  (the 
priority  of  the  Arabic).  The  one  fact  is  that,  while  the 
commencement  of  the  existing  Hebrew  literature  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  existing  Arabic  literature  dates  only  from 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ.    It  seems  scarce  credible 
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that  the  Hebrew  literature  should  l>e  two  thousand 
year*  older  than  the  Arabic,  and,  notwithstanding, 
that  tha  Arabic  language  should  be  alder  than  the 
Hebrew.  The  other  fact,  which  Menu  to  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion just  the  reverse,  is  that  the  modern  Air  hie  licars 
a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  than  the  an- 
cient Arabic  does. 

A  bttle  consideration,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  neither  of  tho  facts  just  meutioned,  however  strik- 
ing and  decisive  they  seem  at  first  glance,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  determine  the  question  of  the  relative  anti- 
quity of  the  two  languages.  The  Arabic  language  had 
its  home  anions  a  people  who  lived  secluded  from  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  preserved  during  mauy 
centuries  the  simple  manners  of  their  ancestors,  un- 
tainted by  the  corrupting  influence  of  foreign  associa- 
tions. And,  therefore,  we  cannot  at  once  pronounce 
untenable  the  hypothesis,  that  among  that  simple  se- 
cluded people  was  preserved  during  many  ages  a  form 
of  the  Semitic  tongue,  more  closely  approaching  to  the 
original  than  those  forms  which  we  tiud  prevailing 
among  the  Hebrews,  Chaldecs,  and  Syrians— nations 
which  acted  a  much  more  prominent  part  on  the  world's 
stage,  and  were  much  more  powerfully  acted  ujion  by 
foreign  influences,  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrew  language  accords  with  the  modern  in  some 
forms  in  which  it  dill'crs  from  the  ancient  Arabic,  does 
not  at  all  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
through  a  series  of  cliaugea  similar  to  that  through 
the  Arabic  has  jkism  .1.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  tliat  the  Hebrew  ever  was  so  highly  cultivate  I 
and  so  largely  developed  as  the  Arabic.  And  therefore 
we  do  not  In  iitatc  to  accept  -  mffieii  i  t  th<  w  lutt- <n 
•  f  the  difficulty  which  is  suggested  by  Ewald :  "In 
tnultis  lingua  reoentior  ad  ea  rediit  qua-  |iolitior  et  cul- 
ti.-r  mutaverat.'' — {Arabic  Grammar,  i.  0;  and  compare 
Bunsen's  Phil,  of  History,  i.  ]\2.) 

We  believe  the  Hebrew  to  l>e  the  elder  sister  of  the 
Arabic.  In  the  latter  we  find  the  original  Semitic 
language  much  more  fully  develop!  than  in  the  former, 
anil  larger  provision  made  for  the  exact  and  discrimi- 
nating expression  of  the  various  shades  of  thought. 
Much  tliat  the  Hebrew  leaves  to  be  caught  up  from  the 
tone,  manner,  gesture,  is  formally  expressed  in  the 
Arabic.  There  is  also  very  little  of  composition  abmt 
the  Hebrew  literature,  a*  is  evident  even  from  our  own 
version.  Its  great  thoughts  are  expressed  in  the  sim- 
plest way.  The  Arabic,  though  also  simple  in  its 
.structure,  is  far  more  artificial  than  the  Hebrew.  The 
thoughts  which  it  expresses  are  m>re  formally  con- 
nected and  regularly  sulsirdinated.  When  we  first 
meet  it  in  history,  it  has  evidently  lost  much  of  the 
antique  simplicity  and  artlessness  which  we  mark  at 
once  in  the  Hebrew  writings.  It  is  less  the  pure  un- 
restrained outflowing  of  thought.  It  has  been  more 
wrought  upon,  and  shaped  and  moulded. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  believe  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, at  a  whole,  to  lie  a  more  ancient  form  of  the 
Semitic  language  than  the  Arabic,  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  there  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Arabic,  probably  from  the  operation  of  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  not  a  few  forms  which  approximate 
more  closely  to  those  of  the  original  language  than  the 
corresponding  forms  in  Hcltrew. 

But,  though  scholars  may  differ  as  to  the  relative 
position  and  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  there 
u  no  doubt  that  the  two  languages  are  very  closely 


allied,  so  closely  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  one  language  without  being  at  the  same 
time  acquainted  with  the  other,  at  least  in  its  general 
principle*)  and  leading  forms.  To  the  Hebrew  student 
especially,  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  of  great  imj>ort- 
ance,  as  the  limited  extent  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
literature  is  the  occasion  to  the  expositor  of  many  diffi 
culties,  for  the  removal  of  which  he  must  carefully 
gather  in,  and  make  diligent  use  of,  all  the  ai.ls  within 
his  reach. 

I.  Points  of  mmUance  between  the  llibrrw  and 
•tra&iV.  -Comparative  philologists  have  discussed  the 
question  whether  the  dictionary  or  the  grammar  fur 
nishes  the  1  u  tter  test  of  the  relationship  of  languages. 
In  the  investigation  of  the  Semitic  languagi-s  this  ques- 
tion has  no  plac-c;  as  the  resemblances  between  all  these 
languages  in  dictionary  and  in  grammar  are  alike  num- 
i  rous  and  decisive. 

1.  Dictionary  ur  root  rclnnblanca. — The  greater 
number  of  the  Hebrew  roots  are  found  also  in  Arabic, 
and  each  bearing  a  signification  either  identical  or  evi- 
dently related.  In  both  languages  the  roots  consist 
usually  of  three  letters:  and  there  is  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  sense  l>etween  the  three  classes  of  roots  techni- 
cally called  middle  A,  middle  E,  and  middle  I*.  The 
pronouns  ami  numerals  are  sulistantially  the  same. 

From  th<;  copious  dictionary  of  the  living  Arabic 
language  we  may,  therefore,  draw  large  materials  for 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  lexicographer.  It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  am-ient  Hebrew  writings  being  so 
few  and  at  the  same  time  so  varied  in  their  character, 
that  tunny  Hebrew  roots  are  met  with  only  once  or 
twice,  and  the  lexicographer  has  therefore,  in  many 
eases,  great  difficulty  in  determining  their  exact  signifi- 
cation. In  such  cases  it  is  the  suggestion  of  common 
sense  that  he  should  turn  to  the-  Arabic  dictionary,  in 
which  he  will  probably  find  the  root  of  which  he  is  in 
doubt,  with  its  various  significations  annexed  ;  and. 
from  a  comparison  of  these,  he  will  usually  be  able,  if 
not  absolutely  to  determine  the  signification  of  the  root 
in  Hebrew,  at  least  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  which 
he  may  for  the  present  acquiesce,  until  some  new  source 
of  illustration  is  opened  up  to  him.  Though  this  course 
of  procedure,  which  seems  to  Ik;  the  dictate  of  common 
sens,-,  was  once  condemned  by  many  Hebrew  scholars, 
among  whom  (  Jussetius,  whose  lexicon  is  still  valuable, 
was  proUibly  the  imwt  eminent,  it  is  now  universally 
adopted,  and  has  b  en  the  means  of  eliciting  many  im- 
portant result". 

But  the  Arabic  dictionary  has  been  of  good  service 
not  only  in  determining  the  signification  of  rare  He- 
brew roots,  but  also  in  throwing  new  light  upon  roots 
which  an-  neither  rare  nor  of  doubtful  signification.  It 
is  now  the  recognized  duty  of  the  lexicographer,  not 
ijk  n  l\  to  i  oil  et  th.  various  significations  of  ■  a.  I.  root, 
but  to  arrange  these  significations  in  the  natural  and 
probable  order  of  their  development :  or,  if  a  root  lias 
only  one  signification,  to  explain  as  far  as  possible  how- 
it  came  U>  bear  it.  1 1  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  order 
to  do  this  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  a  range  of 
observation  much  more  extensive  than  is  furnished  by 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature  is  in- 
dispensable. Hence  the  extreme  importance  of  the  Arabic 
dictionary  to  the  Hebrew  lexicographer,  who  is  able,  as 
is  evident  even  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  such  a  lexicon 
as  that  of  Gesenius.  to  draw  from  thence  a  new-  and  large 
store  of  materials.    Take  for  example  the  Hebrew 
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verb,  y»cfvt,  kt  tared.    This  verb,  like  uiauy  others,  i* 

not  wet  with  iu  Hebrew  in  tlw  simple  kal  f.>rm.  Why 
m  f  For  w  liat  reason  is  the  hiphil  form  preferred ' 
We  finil  the  explanation  iu  the  Arabic,  which  has 
preserved  the  simple  form  lost  in  Hebrew  (j**1^,  amjdu* 
tt  patultu f*it\,  ami  thus  enable*  us  to  decide  that  the 
origiual  signification  of  yyy,  is  to  matt  vide,  to 

enlarge ;  hence,  to  estricatc,  to  delirir,  to  MM 

Again,  there  are  other  root*  iu  Hebrew  which  an? 
found  to  bear  two  or  more  significations  so  widely 
difTereut,  that  it  in  scarcely  jsisrible,  by  any  exercise 
of  ingenuity  to  trace  them  to  a  common  origiu.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Arabic  dictionary  we  find  that  wliat  appears 
in  Hebrew-  as  a  single  root  is  in  reality  two.  '11ms 

ntn  =  jk=*  ami  jiai.1  vrn  =  C>j^»  un'1  wj** 

(.SttGescnius,  Lthrgcb,  pp.  14,  lit.) 

Inileed,  no  fully  recognized  at  the  present  time  is 
the  value  of  the  Arabic  language  in  determining  and  j  ^  We  mtu*  BOt  OTeriook  tl*  oh^Dge7  Ca^ied  by 


adjective:  in  both  comparison  is  expressed  by  menus  of 
the  preposition  "from:"  in  both  two  nouns  in  eoustrue- 
tion  often  stand  for  a  noun  and  adjective,  or  simply 
for  an  adjective:  iu  Isith  the  numerals  higher  than 
units  are  for  the  most  part  followed  by  a  singular  noun. 
Such  resemblances  a.*  these  might  l«  multiplied ; 
but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  how  closely  the 
two  language*  are  allied  in  structure,  ax  well  a*  in 
root-form*. 

II.  Pointi  of  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  A  ta- 
bic. —  The  study  of  these  will  lie  found  of  not  less 
consequence  in  ascertaining  the  principles  of  the  Semi- 
tic language,  than  the  study  of  the  |>oints  of  resem- 
blance. For  a  priuciplc  is  always  the  better  understood, 
when  it  is  seen  working  not  always  in  the  i 
tion,  but  in  different  directions,  anil 
rhicuec*. 

1.  Hoot  ditfn-encei. — When  we  find  an  Arabic  root 
consisting  of  the  same  letters  at*  a  Hebrew  one,  we  must 
BOt  at  once  conclude  that  both  have  the  i 


illustrating  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  roots,  that  it 
is  perhap-t  more  necessary  to  caution  against  the  abuse 
of  this  valuable  aid  than  to  recommend  its  use.  I>y 
the  German  scholars  especially,  the  Arabic  has  often 
been  repaired  to  for  aid  when  no  aid  was  needed.  If 
the  signification  of  a  root  in  already  sufficiently  deter- 
mined by  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  Diblc,  we  must  not, 
as  has  sometimes  been  done,  ransack  the  collate  lan- 
guages for  some  new  rendering,  unsupported  by  Hebrew 
usage,  but  more  coiMouaut  with  the  dogmatic  pre|M>s.-'c*- 
sions  of  the  interpreter.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
something  of  Uiis  sort  has  lieen  done  by  the  majority  of 
modern  ex}sisit"jrs  in  affixing  to  the  root  ,-nj  in  Is.  lii. 


the  influences  of  place,  and  time,  and  circumstance. 
The  two  roots  were  once,  indeed,  identical  in  significa- 
tion— they  had  tlie  same  starting  point;  but  from  that 
point  onward  they  have  U-cn  acted  upon  by  different 
influences,  these  influences  modifying  the  original  signi- 
fication, sometimes  indeed  very  slightly,  but  sometimes 
so  decidedly  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  roots 
which  now  stand  so  far  opart  could  ever  have  l»een  one. 
For  example,  no  roots  are  mom  common  in  Hebrew 
than  the  verbs  rjS-l,  he  went,  and  he  tpokt.  Hut 

turn  to  the  Arabic  lexicon.  We  discover  indeed  cor 
responding  roots  ;  but  how  different  tlie  significations 
attached  to  thein !    The  former,  we  find,  means  iu 


15,  tlie  signification  of  cr«//.' 

2.  Jtesnnbiauret  in  grammatical  format tW-These  Ara,,it:  Af  Pr™>"d:  the  latter,  he  arrangnl,  he  ruled. 
are  not  less  marked  than  the  resemblance*  in  mot-  How  ,,°  wt'  «'-*P,»m  this'  It  is  the  part  of  the  lexico- 
fonus.  In  both  languages  we  have  the  same  distribu-  ff™I'her  to  trace  Iwvck  then  different  significations  to  a 
tion  of  the  letters  into  radicals  and  seniles  (the  only  common  root;  ami  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  he  is  often 
difference  being  that  in  Arabic  Phe  is  a  servile,  11-  not, 
while  in  Hebrew  it  is  just  the  reverse);  the  same  close 
connection  U'tween  verb  and  noun;  the  same  use  of 
fragmentary  pronouns,  prefixed  and  affixed,  in  the  in- 
flection of  the  roots;  in  the  verb  a  similar  ay  stein  of 
conjugations,  modes,  tenses,  fcc.;  in  the  noun  corre- 
sponding form*  and  inflections;  in  the  numerals  from  3  to  have  lieen  obtained. 
10  the  same  peculiarity  of  the  masculine  gender  being  2.  Grammatical  differe»Cf$.—'S^t  a  few  of  the  forms 
represented  by  the  feminine  form,  the  feminine  by  the  and  inflections  of  the  Arabic  grammar  appear  to  be 
masculine;  and  in  the  particles  of  most  common  oc-  older  and  more  original  than  the  corresponding  forms 
currence  a  very  close  correspondence.  The  principle  in  Hebrew.  For  example,  the  pronouns  of  tlie  se- 
by  which  the  syntax  of  Iw.th  languages  is  regulated  are  j  cond  person  in  Arabic,  anta,  anti.  ...antum,  antun- 
also  the  same.  Iu  both  the  subject  of  the  sentence  fre-  na,  are  older  than  the  Hebrew  forms  atta,  att,  attem, 
quciitlv  stands  absolutely  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen-  |  attm.     So  the  suffixes  la,  ki  i-rim,  Lunna,  are 


lei  I  to  important  results  which  would  otherwise  have 
cscajied  his  notice.  The  truth  is,  if  we  found  in  Arabic 
the  same  roots  bearing  exactly  the  same  significations 
as  in  Hebrew,  the  comparative  study  of  these  languages 
would  lose  much  of  its  importance.  It  is  from  the 
study  of  their  differences  that  the  most  valuable  results 


tence;  when  it  docs  not,  the  predicate  usually  precedes  it: 
in  ls>th  the  adjective  stands  after  the  substantive  which 
it  defines  or  cliaractcrizc* :  in  both  the  tense  usain-s, 
though  by  no  means  identical,  can  lie  shown  to  rest 
upon  the  same  principles  :  in  both  a  verb  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  its  cognate  noun  either  with  or  without  an 


older  than  In,  L;  Inn,  Im.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Hcln-vw  katalt  was  originally  latalti,  as  in  Arabic, 
became  we  find  that  form  still  preserved  before  the 
suffixes :  for  the  same  reason  Lrtaltem  must  lie  a  cor 
ruption  of  kttaltum  (the  Arabic  form).  The  vocaliza- 
tion also  of  the  Arabic  seems  purer  than  that  of  the 

Hebrew,  e.a.  Ar.  i/uktul,  Heb.  piktul;  At.  hitel,  Heb. 
'  l„  emmrin?  1M..*»  a„.l  Ar»»>i,-  n.,.,.  ,!,„  ,t„,l„lt  must    L     ,  •  fr      .  ^  diphtliongs 

niomiwr  that  the  law  of  the  vum«|«iMienue  of  niuh.Ih.  whicfi       '  <•»-»■■»•«'  no>.  »mn,  a*.  »••«  "1 

iijiinU!  liui(,ni.^:i».  »  f.uiiMl  o|»-ri«tiiia    '".  <*".  retained  in  Arabic,  are  corrupteil  into  ae,  6,  in 

Hebrew. 


i.  cxciiii-liliisl  iii  oiIkt  .xtfimUi  IniiK-Uiitft*.  in  foirn.1  o|«-n«tina 
al»>  in  «lit~>.  iiiosniui'h  a*  ttio  llrbrew  .  corrwi|wa.U  to  thu 
Aratie  ,h,  an.t  tlir  Aralile  «A  to  the  Hebrew*;  and  hlc-wiw 
that  wo  iilswrv*  in  the  Arahk-,  thoiUh  not  m>  strongly  a»  in  the 
Sjria.  ,  a  trn.l.  n.-jr  U.  tranrform  tl-r  "ihilanU  into  liii|riiaa>;  «* 
ts-mg  frequently  ch«ng,>l  into  Ih  ,  into  I,  .-  into  M  (^). 


Again,  in  Arabic  we  find  a  much  larger  development 
of  many  Hebrew  formations.  Much  that  seems  some- 
wluit  fragmentary  and  isolated  in  Hebrew  appears 
iu  Arabic  systematically  wrought  out  and 
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This  in  wen  in  the  various  forms  of  the  Arabic  future 
tense,  of  which  we  have  the  germs  in  the  long  and  short 
future  of  the  Hebrew :  in  the  regularity  with  which  the 
passive  formation  by  mam  of  the.  vowel  u  is  carried 
through  all  the  conjugations  of  the  verb  which  are  cap- 
alile  of  receiving  a  passive  signification :  in  the  case 
termination*  of  the  noun,  of  which  in  Hebrew  we 
have  only  the  first  liegiiuiingB :  perhaps  also  in  the 
larger  use  of  the  dual  nuiuW. 

Many  part**  also  of  die  Arabic  grammar,  which  MHn 
most  distinctive  and  jieculiar,  may  be  traced  to  priu- 
cipLes,  the  oj>eratiou  of  which  we  oliserve  aU>  in  He- 
brew. The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  mode  in 
which  plurality  L»  usually  expressed,  viz.  by  mean*  of  a 
feminine  singular  abstract  noun,  technically  called  the 
}Jnrnlit  fractut.  This*  formation,  indeed,  it  not  pceu- 
liar  to  the  Arabic,  nor  even  to  the  Semitic  languages 
(llumten's  f'hUosop/tyof  l.'nirertal  Hi$tory,  i.  2U2),  but 
iu  Arabic  it  seems  more  regularly  and  widely  develop! 
Uuui  in  any  other  language,  In  Hebrew,  examples  of 
the  converse,  i.  e.  of  the  I'lund  form  employed  to  de- 
note a  singular  idea,  are  more  common.  In  Isith  the 
ideal  predominates  over  the  real. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  and  eouneetion  of 
sentences,  in  Arabic  the  van  conmcutive  disap|iearn; 
but  instead  of  it  we  find  o titer  forma  of  construction, 
which  show  that  the  two  tenses  liave  substantially  the 
tame  import  as  iu  Hebrew.  There  in  also  a  larger  use 
of  the  Kubstautivo  verb  as  an  auxiliary.  Thus,  as  in 
Syria.-,  a  pluj>erfect  u  nse  is  formed  by  means  of  it;  and 
it  is  also  fouud  standing  l>efore  the  future  to  descri!*- 
|ia«t  continued,  or  habitual  action. 

But,  not  to  delay  longer  on  details,  it  only  remains 
to  remark  in  general,  that  the  Arabic  is  distinguished 
from  th«_-  Hebrew  by  being  less  stiff  ami  formal  and 
more  flexible,  abounding  in  vowel  sounds.  In  both 
each  syllable  begins  with  a  consonant;  but  iu  Arabic 
u>>  syllable  either  Is  gins  "r  ends  with  two  consonant*. 
In  both  the  syllable  which  ends  with  a  consonant  most 
frequently  takes  a  short  vowel;  but  Uie  Arabic  differs 
front  the  Hi  brew  iu  admitting  the  »h"rt  vowel  also 
into  the  unaccented  open  syllable,  i.r.  the  syllable 
ending  with  a  vowel.  Such  differences  in  the  lan- 
guage have  their  root  iu  the  character  of  the  |M-ople. 
The  Arabic  is  the  language  of  a  people  light,  gay, 
impulsive;  the  Hebrew,  of  a  people  grave,  earnest, 
r. -solved. 

In  connection  with  the  Arabic  language  might  to  be 
•  tudied  the  Kthiopic,  which  iu  some  of  its  fonns  ap- 
proaches «till  nearer  to  the  Hebrew.  The  fragmentary 
Himvaritie  inscriptions,  when  discovered  in  larger  num- 
ber* and  fully  investigated,  will  probably  Is-  fund  to 
present  the  Arabic  language  in  its  oldest  form.  Con- 
nected with  these  are  the  inscriptions  found  on  Mount 
Sinai,  which  are  still  in  proves*  of  decipherment. 

[The  AMMfl  dictionary  which  U  p«t*f«  nu-t  MOMiMl  i» 
Fn-itiw*..  larger  and  siuvtlvr.  II*  grainm  m  an;  |*>  S...V-. 
and  Kw«1.1'«.  eidi  in  t«u  volamm  <>f  tlx-  unull-r  *.rt  tlnrlwst  ■• 
thttof  raiuuri.  l>v  W  right  of  UuMin.  Hmkttt^ClmfMMAf  it 
*»  -t-llrnt ;  bnt  Arnold  .  hu  the  ■dTMUgt  of  having  a  lexicon 
atta<l«d  The  •tudVnt  may  ah*,  avail  him«-lf  of  1're.fwwor 
Wn«ht'«.on.«tA,  ih  /.mrSrmiUc  nmiotu:  and  of  the-  Jiwtfc  H.a.1 
i«0  Uun*;  iHihli.lml  by  ll.vp.ler  Compare  aN>  SchulUW 
OH^i**  'Mnwuwl  Kmn TM.  Phil.  J,  #UifU  L>.>;r»<t 
Jnabint;  Profossor  Robertonn*  (Kdinburght  ltu»«aU,<t,  Ori- 
jwrt  A*tiV*i/aU  UafM^MMNT;  and  the  awtfasacf  tha  Arabic 
Unf-t^e  in  Il.»verni.k'«  /.imlwlm  f'Sarkea  Library);  and 
work..]  .  [o  II  w.) 


ARABIC  VERSIONS.    <  >f  these,  printed  and  un 
printed,  there  is  a  considerable  numb  r;  none,  however, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  and  few  so  an- 
cient as  to  render  the  study  of  them  a  profitable  labour 
to  the  biblical  student. 

( 'hristianity  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  taken 
deep  root  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  We  read,  it  is  true, 
in  Scripture,  Qa.  i.  u,  of  a  journey  of  Paul  into  Arabia 
soon  afU-r  his  conversion,  but  to  what  part  of  Arabia 
he  repaired,  or  whether  his  residence  then-  resulted  in 
the  conversion  of  any  to  the  Christian  faith,  is  unknown. 
"  His  object  does  not  socio  to  have  been  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  but  preparation  for  the  apostolic  work*' 
(Alfonl).  It  is  certain  that  in  the  sixth  century,  the 
greater  number  of  the  Arabians  were  still  pagans. 
And  though  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  penin- 
sula we  do  find  trilies  and  families  of  Christians  anil 
Jews,  and  read  also  of  churches  ens-ted  in  various 
parts,  even  in  the  extreme  south,  and  of  bishops  ap- 
pointed to  minister  in  them,  yet  no  such  decided  suc- 
cess was  achieved  as  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  Syria. 
Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt.  (Pococke,  Spec.  IJiit.  Arab. 
pp.  KJ'i,  137,  til.  Iti.iO;  Neander,  iii.  189,  Trans.; 
Sile"s  AVtiN.  PteL  His.  S  1.)  It  is  scarcely  matter 
of  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  any  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Arabic 
having  Uen  executed  In-fore  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
(See  Dr.  DavidiMin  s  Biblical  Crit.  i.  2.r».rO  Theisloret 
and  (  hrysostom  make  nientiou  of  translations  into  the 
Latin.  Coptic,  Persian,  Syrian,  Indian,  Armenian,  ud 
Kthiopic  languages,  but  they  make  no  mention  of  transla- 
tions into  Arabic.  <Ss-  the  passages  quoU-il  in  Walton, 
Prolegomenun,  v.  §  I.)  Yet,  when  we  consider  that 
some  of  the  Arabian  trilies  had  at  an  early  ]H-riisl 
been  converted  to  Christianity;  that  Christian  a-,  ui 
blies  were  held,  in  which  assemblies  the  public  reading 
of  the  (Scriptures  in  the  native  language  always  formed 
part  of  thi'  service  ;  and  more  espeeialljf  when  we  take 
into  account  the  influence  which  Christianity,  as  well  as 
Judaism,  exercised  on  the  teaching  of  Mohammed  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  ['art  at  least  of  the  Christian  ami  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures had  l« en  translated  into  Arabic  In-fore  his  time. 
Whether,  however,  this  conclusion  be  well  f.-unded  or 
not.  is  of  no  great  moment,  as  no  such  translation,  if 
it  ever  existed,  is  now  extant. 

It  is  to  the  rise  and  wonderful  extension  of  the  Mo- 
hammed in  religion,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of 
the  Arabic  language  to  a  rank  among  the  languages  of 
the  earth,  at  bast  espial  to  that  of  the  Creek  ami  Latin, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  versions  of  Scripture  in 
that  language  of  which  we  an:  now  in  possession.  In 
a  short  tune  it  almost  mi|H-rseded  the  Syriac  language 
in  tla-  north,  anil  the  Cn-ek  and  Coptic  in  Egypt;  ao 
that  it  liecamc  necessary,  lor  the  maintenance  of  Chris- 
tian worship  in  those  regions,  to  have  the  Scriptures 
translated  from  languages  which  were  falling  into  dis- 
use into  the  southern  tongue  which  was  so  rapidly 
supplanting  them.  Even  in  distant  Spain  this  neces- 
sity vv;is  felt:  and  one  of  tie-  earliest  Arabic  Versions 
we  read  of  was  from  the  pen  of  a  bishop  of  Seville,  w  ho 
livid  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  iWal 
ton's  Prol.  v.  1,9.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the 
versions  which  thus  came  into  use.  For.  as  might  I*- 
anticipated  from  the  circumstances  in  which  these  ver- 
sions originated,  most  of  them  were  derived  not  directly 
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ARARAT 


from  the  original  but  from  some  cither  translation,  Sy- 
riac,  Greek,  or  Lotla,  and  are  of  little  importance,  ex 
eept  for  the  criticism  of  the  versions  from  which  they 
were  taken.  Those  again  which  liave  come  directly 
from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New,  an?  none  of  them  older  than  the  tenth 
century,  and  cannot  therefore  possess  the  same  autho- 
rity or  excite  the  same  intercut,  as  the  other  versions 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  a  much  higher  an- 
tiquity. 

The  Arabic  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
tained in  the  London  Polyglott,  consist*  of  various 
parts  written  by  different  authors,  of  whom,  with  one  ex- 
ception, not  even  the  name  is  known.  The  one  author, 
whose  name  is  known,  is  R.  Saadias.  distinguished  by 
the  title  Gaou  or  Haggaon,  the  Excellent,  who  rose  to 
high  eminence  among  the  teachers  of  the  Jewish 
schools  or  colleges  in  Babylonia  in  the  U-ginning  of 
the  tenth  century.  It  is  sup|Kised  that  ho  translated 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Arabic;  but  if 
this  supposition  be  correct,  the  greater  part  of  his  trans- 
lation has  Ucn  lost,  all  that  is  now  extant  l«eing  the 
Arabic  Pentateuch,  printed  in  the  Polyglott  Isaiah, 
printed  at  Jena,  17SMMU,  and  Job,  still  in  manuscript. 
His  translation  of  the  I'cntateuch,  though  free  ami  dis- 
playing a  strong  tendency  to  modernize  ancient  ideas 
and  mode*  of  expression,  and  also  occasionally  to 
modify  doctrinal  statements,  ought  not  to  l>e  called  a 
paraphrase,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  exact, 
and  does  not  occupy  larger  space  than  the  other  more 
literal  versions.  Its  modernizing  character  may  Is; 
judged  of  by  the  following  examples;  -  And  Oisl  tcilletl 
that  there  should  be  light,  Oc.  1 3-.  this  is  an  account  of 
the  production,  kc.  (Eng.  Ver.  "  these  are  I  he  generations 
of,"  be.)  tic  »,  4;  Enoch  walked  in  obedience  to  God, 
Oct. 22;  sons  of  the  noble*  with  the  daughters  of  the 
common  people  ("sons of  God  with  daughters  of  men"), 
Oc»l.2;  cursed  be  the  fatha-  of  Canaan  ("cursed  lie 
Canaan"),  Oe.ii.ti;  The  Eternal  ("I  am  that  I  am"). 
Ex.  Ill  11;  punishing  the  fault*  of  the  fathers  irlth  the 
children  ("  visiting  on  the  children"),  Kx.xx.S;  do  not 
swear  falsely  by  the  name  of  (lod  thy  Lord,  &c.  Ki  n.; 
It  has  Ihich  remarked  (see  Pocoeke's  Introd.  in  Walton's 
Polyglott,  vol.  vi.)  that  he  avoids  what  are  called  the 
authropumorphisuis  of  Scripture,  substituting  "  the  angel 
of  God."  or  "the  voice  of  God."  or  some  such  expres- 
sion, where  the  Hebrew  has  God  or  Jehovah,  a*  in  Ge. 
iii.  8 ;  xi.  5,  &c.  frequently  in  giving  names  of  places 
or  nations,  he  substitutes  the  modern  for  the  ancient 
name,  a«  in  Ge.  x..  into  which  he  introduces  Greeks, 
Turks,  Franks.  Slavonians,  Chinese,  &c. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  Polyglott  Arabic  version 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  is  the  book  of  Joshua, 
which  closes  with  a  statement  t  >  that  effect;  and  this 
statement  is  quite  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the 
translation  itself,  though  there  are  passages  in  which 
it  seems  to  liave  lieen  interjmlated  from  the  LXX., 
as  in  ch.  vi.  end,  and  xxiv.  30.  It  is  evidently  not 
from  the  pen  of  Saadia-i,  though  it  a-n-ees  with  his 
translation  in  some  particulars,  as  in  sutistituting  mo- 
dern for  ancient  names  {e.g.  Sham  for  Canaan,  ch. ».  a, 
*c ;  Irak  for  Shinar,  ch.  vii  21;  Nablous  for  Sheehcm,  a> 
mi .21  )  The  translater,  whoever  he  was,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  lteen  a  person  of  much  capacity,  as  lie 
makes  the  absurd  blunder  of  taking  the  geographical 
name  Shittim  for  a  common  noun,  and  translating 
"the  unbeliereri'- a  translation,  however,  which  proves 


that  he  must  have  had  an  unpointed  Hebrew  MS.  lie 
fore  him,  di  ll.  l;Ui  l 

The  other  liooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1  Ki.  xii. -2  Ki.  xii.  16,  which  Riidiger  refers 
to  a  Hebrew  original,  are  translated  either  from  the 
Peschito  version  or  from  the  LXX.;  Job,  ami  most  of 
the  historical  book*  from  the  Syriac;  the  Prophets, 
Psalms,  and  books  of  Solomon  from  the  Greek.  In 
the  New  Testament,  the  Gospels  are  translated  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  other  books,  though  not  at  second 
hand,  are  too  modern  to  lie  of  much  value.  For  details 
with  regard  to  these  and  the  other  Arabic  versions, 
printed  and  imprinted,  not  binning  part  of  the  London 
Polyglott,  the  student  is  referred  to  such  works  as  Wal- 
ton's Prolegomena,  Davidson's  Biblical  Criticism,  and 
the  Introductions,  [d.  H.  W.] 

AR'AD,  the  name  of  a  t  "anaanite  city  somewhere  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land.  In  the  Eng- 
lish version  it  is  sometimes  unhappily  taken  for  the  name 
of  a  man — "  king  Arad,"  instead  of  "the  king  of  Arad," 
~Su.  xxi  I;  ucxiii  «<>;  while,  again,  in  other  passages"  Arad 
is  represented  as  a  city,  J<>«  xii  u-,  Ju.  L  is.  Than  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city,  though  the 
exact  site  of  it  is  not  certainly  known.  In  the  jiassage 
of  Judges  referred  to  it  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  wilderness  of  Judah  ;  and  there  is  much  probability 
in  the  conjecture  of  Robinson,  that  a  hill  on  the  way 
from  Petra  to  Hebron,  called  Tel  Arad,  may  indicate 
the  region  where  it  stood.  This  accords  pretty  well 
also  w  ith  the  notice  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome,  who  make 
the  place  twenty  miles  from  Hebron. 

AR'ADUS. "  .See  Arvad. 

ARAME'AN.    See  Chaldee. 

AR'ARAT  |  the  root  uncertain,  but  supposed  by 
Gcsenius  te  lie  Sanscrit,  and  to  mean  holy  ground], 
a  province  in  Armenia,  upon  whose  mountains  the  ark 
of  Noah  rested,  (le  nil  <  The  mountain  known  as 
Ararat,  lat.  S'r  30'  N. :  Ion.  U>  3.V  E..  is  about 
3.1  miles  south-west  of  Erivan,  and  1.10  from  Erzcroom, 
and  forms  the  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains 
connected  with  the  Caucasian  chain,  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  base  being  washed  by  the  river  Aras 
(Araxes).  The  mountain  consists  of  two  conical  peaks, 
the  highest  of  which,  according  to  Or.  Parrot,  is  17,323 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  14,320  feet 
alsive  the  plain  of  the  Aras.  The  lesser  peak,  which 
joins  the  higher  by  a  gentle  descent,  is  13,100  f<ct  alsive 
the  sea,  and  10,140  feet  above  the  plain  of  the  Aras. 
The  two  |»eaks,  iu  a  direct  line,  are  about  30,000  feet 
apart.  The  summit  of  the  highest  peak  is  a  slightly 
convex,  and  nearly  cruciform  platform  of  about  213 
English  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  eternal  ice  un- 
broken by  rock  or  stone.  The  entire  upper  region,  from 
the  height  of  12,750  English  feet,  is  covered  with  per- 
pctual  snow  ami  ice,  immense  avalanches  lieing  fre- 
quently precipitated  down  its  sides.  On  one  side  of  the 
greater  Ararat  is  a  chasm  having  the  appearance  of  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  which  Touroefort  describes  as 
blackened  by  smoke,  and  from  which  Dr.  Reineggs 
states  that  he  saw  fire  and  smoke  issue  during  three 
successive  days  in  17S5.  In  li<4'>  the  whole  region  of 
Ararat  was  visited  by  an  eruption  and  earthquake, 
which  continued  at  intervals  from  the  end  of  June  to 
the  midille  of  September.  Dr.  Wagner,  who  visited 
the  spot  in  1843,  furnishes  an  account  of  that  event  as 
related  by  Sahatel  Chot*chaieff,  brother  to  Stephen 
Aga,  village  elder  of  Arguri,  and  confirmed  by 
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eyo-witiiesses.  The  sulistance  of  the  account  is.  that 
on  July  2d,  halt  an  hour  befan  sunset,  the  atmo- 
sphere clear,  the  inhabitants  of  Armenia  were  frightened 
by  a  loud  thundering  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  (Jivat 
Ararat.  During  an  undulating  motion  of  the  earth, 
lasting  about  two  seconds,  which  wrought  great  destruc- 
tion, a  rent  was  found  in  the  end  of  the  great  chasm  al>out 


3  miles  al»ove  Arguri,  out  of  which  row  gas  and  vapour, 
hurling  with  immense  force  stones  and  earth  OVn  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  down  into  the  plain.  Tbevapour 
r-.-'-  higher  than  the  summit  of  Ararat,  and  apju-ars  to 
have  been  wholly  of  aqueous  composition.  1 1  was  at  first 
of  various  colours,  princi]kally  blue  and  red,  but  whether 
Haines  burst  forth  could  not  Is;  ascertained.    The  air 


Ararat,  from  the  plain  of  Krivaii    From  a  i- ..  iting  liy  .1  Ballltc  Vmxr 


was  filk-<l  with  the  smell  of  sulphur;  the  mountain 
heaved,  and  the  earth  shook  with  unremitting  thunder; 
and  large  masses  of  rock,  some,  upwanlsof  f»U  weight, 
wi  re  hurled  thmitgh  the  air.  The  eruption  continued 
n  full  hour.  \\  In  u  the  vapour  liad  ch  ared  away,  and 
the  shower  of  mud  and  stones  had  ceased.  the  village 
of  Arguri,  and  the  monastery  and  cha|»  l  of  St.  James, 
wcn<  not  to  lie  s«syn,  all,  along  with  their  inmate*.  U-ing 
bnrie<l  under  the  ma«s  that  had  Is-en  ejected.  Tlie  ac- 
companying earthipiake  il.-tn.\ed  W\ut  houses  in  the 
neighbouring  district*.  Four  days  later,  a  second 
catastrophe  spread  still  farther  the  work  of  destruction 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  After  the  rent  in  the 
chasm  had  dosed,  there  remained  in  the  same  place  a 
deep  basin  filled  with  water:  the  mass  of  stone  and 
clay  whicrh  formed  a  il.uu,  ami  surrounded  the  lake, 
was  burat  by  the  weight  of  water,  ami  pound  down 
tlie  mountain  a  stream  of  thick  mud,  which  spread  into 
the  plain,  anil  partly  stop|>ed  up  the  bed,  and  altered 
the  course  of  Um  small  river  Karasu.  This  stream  of 
mud  was  three  times  repeated,  and  was  accompanied 
by  subterranean  noises  ( Wagner's  Jirise  nach  drm 
Ararat), 

Touxpefort  mentions  that  the  middle  region  of  A  rarat. 
even  to  the  Uirders  of  the  snow  limit,  is  inhabited  by 
tigir»,  and  that  In-  saw  them  within  711"  yards  of  him. 
Ker  Potter,  Morier.  Smith  an<l  I>wight,  and  Layard, 
have  supplieil  mo>t  graphic  deoeriptioM  of  Ararat  and 
the  adjacent  c»>untry,  and  all  travellers  in  that  district) 
whctl»er  before  or  since  the  earthquake  of  \sio,  have 
i.-.  ti  equally  surpri  ■■  d  and  tilled  w  ith  admiration  at  th 
sublime  form  of  the  mountain,  ami  the  awe-inspiring 
radiance  of  its  peaks.  Near  the  base  of  Ararat  at 
K<>r.irdi  is  the  celebrated  Armenian  church,  as  well  as 
the  prison  of  St.  ( in-gory,  the  a|*  ti<  if  Armenia.  Tin 
prison  is  a  narrow  cave  about  l>"  fevt  deep.    The  plain 


of  l.rivan,  and  the  valley  of  the  Aras,  are  extremely 
ln-autiiul  and  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  not  healthy. 

The  Armenians  assert,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the 
ark  of  Noah,  no  one  is  permitted  to  reach  the  top  of 
Ihfl  mountain.  They  then  Ton-  d.nv  the  practicability 
of  the  ascent ;  nevertheless  the  attempt  has  Ix-en  made 
at  various  periods,  though  for  a  long  time  unsuroess- 
fully.  In  1 7'>"  tie-  enterprising  French  traveller  Tourne- 
fort,  nftcrunn-milting  exertions,  and  repeated  Attempt*, 
failed  in  reaching  the  top.  About  forty  years  ago  the 
Turkish  Podia  of  liayazced  fitted  out  an  expedition 
well  su])plied  w-ith  huts  and  previsions,  but.  after  suf- 
fering severely,  the  explorers  failed.  BotM  ten  years 
afterward  a  party,  headed  by  a  Cerman.  Professor 
Parrot,  of  tin- university  of  l>orpat  ulourief),  in  Russia, 
mode  a  fresh  and  well-sustaim  d  eirort,  and  after  two 
previous  failures,  actually  reached  the  summit  on  f'th 

Oetobor,  1829. 

Tlie  ol>servations  eflcrhd  by  Parrot  have  been  fully 
confirmed  by  another  Russian  traveller,  II.  A  Inch, 
who,  with  six  companions.  rea<h<d  the  top  of  the  tin  at 
Ararat  without  difficulty,  duly  lM.i.  He  reports 
that,  fnim  the  valley  between  the  two  peaks  nearly  sooo 
feet,  nltove  the  level  of  the  fea,  the  ascent  can  with 
facility  Is-  accomplished.    It  would  ap|iear  even  that 

|  the  ascent  is  ea-ier  than  that  of  Mont  Plane;  and  the 
best  pericsl  for  the  enterprise  is  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August,  when  tltcre  is  annually  a  j>criud 

'  of  atmospheric  quiet,  and  a  clear  unclouded  sky. 

Another  Russian,  M.  AntonomoH",  has  also  ascended 
to  the  top;  and  an  Englishman,  named  Seymour,  ac- 
companied by  a  guide  to  touri<t«.  named  Orviono,  and 
escorted  bv  four  Cossacks  and  three  Armenians, 
claims  likewise  to  have  ascended  the  mountain,  and  to 
have  reached  tin-  level  summit  of  the  highest  peak  on 

,  1 7th  September,  1846.—  (See  extract  from  a  latter  in  the 
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Vauctur,  a  St.  Petersburg  journal,  Athrnirum,   No,  [  torily  identified  with  Armenia,  although  the  pn-cise 


toss,  p.  m.) 


All  eastern  countries  point  to  some  mountain  within   approach  to  certainty. 


n-sting  place  of  the  ark  cannot  lie  defined  with  an  equal 


their  hounds  or  vicinity  connected  liy  tradition  witli  j 
the  delude.  On  the  mud  to  Pcshawurand  Cabul  then- 
is  the  Kufucd-  Knh,  or  White  Mountain,  on  one  side,  and 
the  hill  of  Noorghill,  or  Koorner.  on  the  other,  lieiieved 
by  the  Afghans  to  l>e  the  mountains  of  the  ark.  There 
is  ulso  Adam's  IVak  in  the  island  of  Ceylon;  but  the 
most  prevalent  tradition  fixes  on  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  southern  part  of  Armenia  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  inclose  the  land  of  the  Kurds,  whence  Kardu, 
or  ( 'arducha-an  range  otherwise  Cordian,  Conyraan, 
or  Conlyuan.  Hcrosus  ami  Abydcnus  give  very  full 
descriptions  of  the  deluge,  jierfectly  consonant  with  the 
Mosaic  account.  They  name  Armenia  as  the  resting- 
place  of  the  ark.  mention  the  report  a  report  accredited 
hy  <  'hrysostom  and  other  writers—  that  the  remains  were 
still  existing  when  they  wrote,  and  that  the  natives 
made  bracelets  and  amulets  of  its  wood.  Nicolaus 
l>amasceuiis  calls  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  was 
carried  Haris  (ship)  ;  Kpiphauius  styles  it  l-ul>ar,  and 
the  Zendavesta  Allsmli  (Cory's  Auci'vt  Fraym'.nlt. 
p.  29,  33,  34,  49).  The  Chaldean  or  Targum  version 
of  the  Hi  hie  called  tliat  of  Onkelos,  reads  Mount 
Kardu  for  Ararat,  and  another  Targum  version,  called 
that  of  Jonathan,  reads,  by  mis  spelling.  Kadruui 
Mountains  l Ainsworth's  TrarrU  in  Atia  Minor,  &c.) 
Kanlyou,  in  the  <  'haldee.  is  sai<l  by  Buxtorf  to  lie  synony- 
mous with  Armenian.  Erpenius'  Arabic  version  of  the 
l'ctitateuch,  ami  the  1  :•  '-.  of  Adam  of  the  Sabeans,  read 
Jebel  el  Kanid  the  mountain  of  the  Kurds.  The 
Koran  says,  "  the  ark  rested  on  El  Judi,"  a  mountain 


ITuuniufott'ji  Vampt  i/io.j  If  Irtnnt ,  Sir  B>  K-  l*IHt<l*l  Tm- 
•"li:  Mnri«r  «  TrnxtU ;  lliimfuldt's  r'i-oif,Ht»l$  Atvitiyum  ;  Rich's 
Kar\lirtun;  Von  Unit  ;  M-  St.  iliLUre's  Shmuir  on  Annmigj 
M—Htm  TW  lkr.,Uffh  AxrMjn*.  Jonnrl  oVojf.  Nor.  vol.  iii. ; 
Kiniieir's  Ana  Minor;  WafMCt  Rri*  uaeh  drm  Antral ;  Da- 
IW  r.,wi(7r  nut  mr'Uu  Oi.ur,*  ;  Dir  li,^unif  tlrt  AraxK  ./.•«•* 

B.  Abich,  at.  i'otci»tmr;,  [j 

ARAU'N AH  (written  also  A ahn ah,  ssxniv.  i6,i*,», 
aurl  in  1  Chronicles,  *h.  x»l  is,  OuxanJ,  the  proper  name 
of  a  Jebusite,  at  whose  thrashing-floor  the  plague,  in 
David's  time,  was  staved.  The  ground  was  afterwards 
bought  as  a  site  for  the  temple,  jvh  lil  1;  and  from  the 
frank  and  lil>cr;d  manner  in  which  Araunah  acted  on 
the  occasion,  the  natural  inference  is,  that,  though  a 
Jebiisite  by  birth,  he  had  already  l«ecome  an  Israel  itc- 
hy embracing  the  faith  of  his  conquerors. 

ARBA.  an  ancient  name  for  Hebron,  which  see. 

ARCHANGEL.    Set  Angels. 

ARCHELA  US,  son  of  Hens!  the  Great.  Srr 
HxBODtAN  Family. 

ARCHIPPUS,  a  person  mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  17,  as 
one  to  whom  a  solemn  charge  was  to  lie  addressed  re- 
specting the  fulfilment  of  his  ministerial  duties:  "Ami 
say  to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to  the  ministry  which 
thou  has  received  from  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it." 
What  precisely  was  the  office  he  held,  and  whether  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  lay  in  Colosse  or  in  Laodieea 
(which  is  mentioned  in  the  verse  immediately  preced- 
ing) is  not  quite  clear  :  ami  the  records  of  New  Testa- 
ment scripture  supply  no  collateral  information  on  the 
subject.     En  .in  the  earnestness  of  the  charge,  and  the 


east  of  Jczirah  ihu  Omar  (Hezabdc),  in  the-  country  of   admonitory  form  given  to  it,  them  is 


Mosul,  on  the  Tigris;  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  is 
a  village  called  Karya  Themaneen.  the  village  of  the 
eighty — the  number  saved  from  the  deluge  according  to 
the  Mahometan  belief.  In  the  neighborhood  of  El 
Judi  was  the  Nestorian  "  Monastery  of  the  Ark,"  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  a.d.  77'!.  Ararat  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Aghur  Dagh,  the  great  mountain  ;  by  the  modern 
Armenians,  Macis ;  In  the  Persians.  Asis,  the  happy 
or  fortunate  mountain,  and  Koh-i  Nuh,  Noah's  moun- 
tab.  The  city  of  Nakhchevan  to  the  east  of  it,  and 
atsmt  100  miles  from  Erivan,  is,  according  to  tra- 
dition, ami  as  its  name  also  inqsirts,  the  first  place  of 
descent,  or  permanent  resting  place  after  the  flood. 

The  only  passages  iti  the  original  text  in  w  hich  Ararat 
occurs,  arcOe.  viii.  4;  2  Ki.  xix.  37;  Is.  xxxvii.  38; 
Je.  li.  27,  and  in  the  apocryphal  hook  of  Tolrit.  In 
the  Vulgate  the  word  in  •_'  Ki.  and  in  Isaiah  is  rendered 
Armenia.  In  no  place  in  the  Hi  hie  is  it  given  as  the 
name  of  a  mountain:  -"The  ark  rested  ....  upon 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  Oo  rill.  4;  the  sons  of  Senna- 
cherib "escaped  into  the  land  of  Ararat "  (rendered  Ar- 
menia), 2  Ki  37;  Is  xxxrU, "  the  kingdom*  of  Ararat 
Minni  (the  Minegas  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus)  ami 
Ashchenaz,"  Je  H.  27;  l«.  xiit  2-4;  nml  "'mountains  of 
Ararath,"  Tobitl.n.  Armenian  writers  mention  that 
Ararad  was  an  ancient  province  of  their  country,  sup 
posed  to  lie  the  same  as  Kars  Bayazccd.  and  part  of 
Kurdistan  ;  and  Moses  Choretiensis  contains  a  tradition 
that  the  name  of  Ararat  is  derived  from  Araii,  a  con- 
temporary of  Semiramis.  who  was  killed  in  battle  with 
the  Habylonians,  whence  the  province  was  called  Araii- 
Arat  the  ruin  of  Arai.  Thus,  both  from  holy  writ 
and  local  tradition,  the  lan<l  of  Ararat  may  be  satisfac 


apparent 


The  l>est  lexicographers 
(See  Oesen. 


ground  for  inferring  that  a  lack  of  fidelity  had  U-gun  to 
discover  itself  in  Archippus. 

ARCTU'RUS.  the  constellation  called  by  the  Latins 
frm  Major,  the  Creat  Hear,  usually  designated  in  this 
country  the  Wain,  and  in  Job  ix.  9;  xxxviii.  32,  adopted 
by  our  translators  as  the  proper  equivalent  of  the 
Heb.  iffy  or  cy,  oth  or  ai*/». 

T 

of  tlie  present  day  concur  in  tliis  view. 
Thru,  at  the  words.) 

AREOPAGUS  [Mari  kiU],  or  the  court  which  i 
held  on  that  part  of  Athens.    Set  Atiiexs. 

AR'ETAS,  the  oidy  jsjrson  mentioned  under  this 
name  in  Scripture  is  one  who  is  also  styled  king,  and 
is  represented  as  being  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Da- 
mascus, »Co.xl  32.  The  allusion  to  him  comes  in  quite 
incidentally,  while  St.  Paul  is  relating  the  struggles  and 
dangers  through  which  he  had  pass**!  in  the  course  of 
his  ajs»stleship ;  and  we  are  not  told  either  on  what 
account  the  title  of  king  was  applied  to  Arctas,  or  how- 
he  should  have  held  at  the  time  referred  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Damascus.  It  appears,  however,  tliat  Arctas 
was  quite  a  common  name  among  Arabian  princes;  one 
is  mentioned  in  2  Mac.  v.  8,  a  contemporary  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiplianc* ;  another  is  discoursed  of  at  some  length 
by  Joscphus,  Ant.  xiii.  13,  &c,  who  flourished  from 
seventy  to  eighty  years  Ufore  the  Christian  era.  The 
Arctas  referred  to  bv  the  a|sistle  was  beyond  doubt  the 
king  of  the  N.il.athean  Arnl»s,  whose  daughter  had  lnvn 
married  to  Herts!  Anti{ta*.  Certain  misunderstand 
ings  arose  between  him  and  his  son-in-law  almut  their 
respective  territories,  aixl  these  wen-  gnatly  aggravated 
by  thfl  wicke«l  conduct  of  Hcnsl,  in  divorcing  the 
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daughter  of  Aretas,  and  assuming  his  brother  Philip' a    of  Davids'  successors,  and  hence  the  prophet  goes  on  to 


wife,  Herodia*.  A  war  in  consequence  broke  out 
between  the  two  parties,  in  tlie  course  of  which  the 
army  of  Hero>l  sustained  a  total  defeat.  He  then 
sought  the  intervention  and  aid  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  who 
ordered  Vitellius,  at  that  time  president  of  Syria,  to 
take  Aretas  dead  or  alive.  Vitellius  was  on  his  way 
to  execute  this  order  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (which  look  place  in  March,  a.D.  37),  and  he 
ndoned  the  expedition.  These  warlike  operations 
!  much  about  the  time  when  it  is  probable  St. 
Paul  made  his  visit  to  Damascus  ;  and  it  is  quite  pos 
sd>le — though  we  liave  no  historical  notices  to  furnish 
us  with  certain  information  on  the  subject    that  in  tin 


represent  it  as  Ijeleagurcd  and  distressed.  The  same 
term  is  also,  in  Ezc.  xliii.  15,  It),  applied  to  something 
al>out  the  altar,  most  probably  the  hearth  or  fireplace  ; 
but  on  what  account  is  not  known. 

ARTMATHE'A,  the  city  of  that  Joseph  who  had 
the  courage  to  ask,  and  the  honour  to  receive  for 
burial,  the  body  of  our  Lord.  But,  like  hiinself,  the 
place  where  he  dwelt  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  never 
occurs  again  in  the  evangelical  history  :  and  it  is  no 
further  described,  when  it  doe*  occur,  than  as  a  city  of 
the  Jews,  LiLxnul,  ftt  The  Sept.  form  of  Ramathaim, 
is»  |.|,  is  Armathaim.  which  has  l>een  Kupjswed  to  be 
the  original  of  Ariniathea;  and  both  alike  have  been 


course  of  them  Aretas  had  pushed  his  advantage  against  identified  with  Ramleh,  a  village  als>ut  S  miles  south- 
Herod  so  far  as  to  gain  possession  for  a  time  of  l>a-  eastof  Joppa;  with  Kamah,  and  various  other  places. 
Ulimi,  and  appoint  over  it  his  ethnarch  or  local  govcr-  The  matter  is  still  under  dispute,  and  apparently  nothing 
nor.  Wieseler,  in  his  Chronology  of  the  Apostolic  Aye,  certain  can  be  fixed.— (See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pakt- 
adopts  rather  the  supposition,  that  Caligula,  who,  in  so    tint,  p.  224.) 

many  tilings,  reversed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  ARISTAR'CHUS,  a  Macedonian,  one  of  Paul's  com- 
Tiljtrius,  may  liave  conferred  on  Aretas  the  sovereignty  |  panions  in  travel  and  spiritual  labour.  Ac. xix  »!  u  »,4c. 
of  IXaraa*cu*.  Various  circumstances  tend  to  render  and  at  last,  it  would  seem,  his  companion  in  tribulation; 
this  idea  «pjite  probable,  especially  as  it  is  known  he  j  for  in  Col.  iv.  lit  he  designates  him  his  fellote-pritoner. 


*>  far  went  counter  to  the  plans  of  the  preceding  em- 
peror, as  to  banish  Herod  .Antipas,  and  raise  to  honour 


We  have,  however,  no  account  of  his  apprehension,  or 
>f  any  charge  laid  against  him ;  and  it  is  possiMe,  as 


his  rival  and  n<  phew,  Herod  Agrippa.  Mr.  Howson  Meyer  suggests  that  he  may  liave  voluntarily  shared 
also  Menu*  inclined  to  fall  in  with  this  latter  view  (vol.  j  with  the  apostle  in  his  imprisonment,  lite  same  term 
i.  p.  8.">>.  Either  of  the  two  suppositions  might  lw  suf-  is  applied  in  Philemon,  vlt  23.  to  Kpnphras :  whence,  it 
tieient  adequately  to  account  for  the  connection  of  has  been  supposed,  that  the  two  faithful  and  attached 
Aretas  with  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  apostle's  friends  may  have  alternately  participated  in  the  apostle's 
•ojonm  in  it ;  but  his  allusion  to  the  historical  circum-  j  bond*.  If  so,  we  have  in  such  fellowship  one  of  the 
<  is  nt  once  so  entirely  incidental,  and  wo  closely    finest  exemplifications  of  the  depth  and  tenderness  of 

Christian  sympathy.  Put  the  supposition  cannot  be 
regarded  as  by  any  means  certain. 

ARISTOBULUS,  not  personally,  but  his  house- 
hold forms  the  subject  of  a  salutation  in  Ro.  xvi.  III. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  twen  dead,  or  may  have 
remained  an  unbeliever,  while  his  family  embraced  the 
C  hristian  faith.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  individually. 
ARK,  the  rendering  of  rop,  ttlnih,  is  the  scriptural 

designation  of  two  vessels,  very  different  in  size,  anil 
also  in  structure  —the  mighty  lwvrk  of  Noah,  and  the 
little  coffer  of  bulrushes,  in  which  the  infant  Moses 
floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  etymology  of 
the  original  is  unknown  ;  and  it  can,  then  fore,  bo  only 
matter  of  conjecture  why  the  same  term  should  have 
had  such  different  applications.  Put  for  the  only  one 
of  the  two  that  is  of  any  moment  here— the  A  UK  or 
Noah—  Me  DELU6K. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT.  The  Hebrew  term 
for  ark  in  this  sense  is  pj*.  uVon.  which  signifies  a 

w  ooden  chest  of  any  sort.  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
area,  and  our  ark;  or  chest.  As  connected  with  the 
sanctuary  of  <  Sod  it  receives  its  nearer  determination 
from  tin  i  pith  '  atta<  ',  !  to  it.  and  the  plan-  it  SH 
appointed  to  occupy.  It  is  called  "the  ark  of  the 
testimony,"  K«.  xx».  22;  also  the  "ark  of  the  cove- 
nant," Sn.  «.  »)  Do.  xxxi  28,  Ac,  and  more  generally 
"the  ark  of  God,"  ISa  iil.3;  It.  11,4c.  The  specific  pur- 
pose for  w  hich  it  was  made,  was  to  preserve,  as  a  sac-red 
deposit,  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant  the  law  of  the 
■■igBed  by  commentators.  But  the  probability  is  that  |  ten  commandments.  And  as  these?  commandments 
it  is  uses)  a*  »n  epithet,  to  denote  the  strong  and  vie-  1  wore  emphatically  the  terms  of  God's  covenant  with 
torious  might,  which,  under  (Soil  belonged  to  that  city  Israel  at  Sinai,  and  the  tables  on  which  they  were 
as  the  chosen  residence  of  David — a  might,  however,  written  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  Rx  x»xit  j«;  De  If.  13; 
which  was  now  departing  from  it  on  account  of  the  sins  j  tx  ft,  n,  so  the  ark  into  which  they  were  put,  WH  fitly 


entwined  w  ith  his  own  personal  knowledge  and  experi- 
enee,  tliat  it  may  justly  I*'  h>dd  independent  of  supjH.rt 
from  any  extraneous  sources.  It  may  be  added,  that 
by  comparing  the  two  accounts  of  what  lsf.  ll  the 
apostle  oil  the  occasion,  Ac.  I\.  23-M;  2  Co.  xi.  32.33.  the  Verit- 
aMeness  of  lioth  is  confirmed.  Hie  historian  gives  it 
in  the  most  general  manner:  the  .lews  sought  to  kill 
Paul,  watched  the  city  day  and  night  in  order  to  ac 
cotnplish  their  purpose,  and  to  avoid  their  vigilance  he 
was  let  down  from  the  city  wall  by  night  in  a  baske  t. 
The  apostle  himself,  who  naturally  was  somewhat  more 
specific,  mentions  the  adilitioual  circumstances  that  the 
ethnarch  of  the  city  hail  beeu  got  interested  against 
him.  «o  M  even  to  station  guards  to  apprehend  him : 
and  that  not  by  night  only,  but  through  n  window 
l namely,  in  a  house  on  the  wall  of  the  city)  he  was  let 
down  in  a  basket,  and  escaped. 

ARG-OB  [heap  of  ttom*,  tt on;/],  a  n  gion  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  lielonging  to  the  territory'  of  Og.  king  of 
Bashan.  and  sai<l  to  contain  sixty  cities.  lie  (il  I,  is.  It 
fell  to  trie  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  )>y  Jair.  and  the  towns  in  it  came  to  be  known  as 
H.VVOTH  J.VIR.  which  see;  also  B.xsilAX. 

ARTEL,  [lion  of  God,  that  is.  very  mighty  hero]. 
In  2  Sa.  xxiii.  20  it  is  said  of  Benaiidi  that  he  slew 
"two  lion  like  men  (two  ariels)  of  Moab."  Put  in 
Is.  xxix.  1,  2  it  is  applied  to  a  city— the  city  where 
David  dwelt,  by  w  hich  we  must  doubtless  understand 
Jerusalem.  Why  it  should  have  been  so  called  is  a 
matter  of  wiine  doubt,  ami  different  reasons  have  l>een 
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.1.-1  .put.  d  "the  ark  of  the  covenant."  Tliese  same 
commandments  were  also,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  God's 
testimony — his  testimony  in  respect  to  his  own  holiness 
antl  the  |,e>pte's  gin — nud  as  containing  Niich  an  awful 
testimony,  the  sacred  chest  wan  witJi  equal  propriety 
designated  "the  ark  of  the  testimony."  The  materials 
of  which  it  was  made  were  shittim,  or  rather  acacia 
wood  -  the  timber  used  in  the  falnication  of  all  the 
furtiiture  of  the  tabernacle ;  but  the  boards  formed  of 
this  wood  for  the  ark  were  overlaid  with  gold,  l>otli 
within  and  without,  Ex  «v.  11  It  wan  of  an  oblong 
form,  2-i  cubits  long  by  lj  broad,  that  is  al*.ut  4  J  feet 
by  al>out  2J,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  or  raised  and 
ornamented  Isirder,  around  the  top.  The  dimensions, 
therefore,  were  comparatively  small ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  nup|Mwe  that  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant  should 
have  been  placed  edge- wise  within  this  chest ;  otherwise 
it  could  not  have  been  large  enough  to  admit  them. 
Over  these  tables  was  placed  the  lid  of  the  ark,  caUVd 
the  caporeth,  or  mercy-seat.  And  at  either  end,  look- 
ing toward  each  other,  were  two  composite  figures, 
called  cherubim  (for  which  see  under  Chkkuhim).  It  is 
a  «|uestion,  whether  the  tables  of  the  law  alone  occu- 
pied the  interior  of  the  ark,  or  whether  it  contained 
liesides  the  rod  of  Aaron  and  the  golden  pot  of  manna. 
In  He.  ix.  4  the  two  latter  ave  coupled  with  the  tables 
of  the  covenant,  as  alike  related  to  the  ark.  "wherein 
was  the  goldflO  pot  that  had  manna,  ami  Aaron's  rod 
that  budded,  and  the  tallies  of  the  covenant."  But  at 
1  Ki.  viii.  9,  it  is  stated,  that  wheu  the  ark  was  brought 
into  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  was  "nothing  in  it 
save  the  two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at 
Horeb."  And  the  language  used  resecting  the  other 
two  articles  in  the  original  passages  does  not  seem  to 
indicate  an  actual  deposition  in  the  ark.  The  |*it  of 
manna  was  "laid  up  before  the  testimony  to  he  kept," 
Ex.  ctt  3«.  In  like  manner,  Aaron's  rod  that  had  budded 
was  "  brought  before  the  testimony  to  be  kept  for  a 
token  against  the  rebels,"  Nu  xru.  10.  The  expression, 
"before  the  testimony."  in  both  cases  points  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  most  holy  place,  and  in  the  immediate 
presence  or  neighbourhood  of  the  ark,  rather  than 
within  its  lioanls— precisely  as  the  vail,  also,  which 
separated  the  holy  from  the  most  holy  place,  is  de- 
scribed as  lieing  "before  the  testimony,"  Ex.  xxrii  ->i_ 
The  Jewish  tradition,  however,  has  been,  that  the  little 
pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  r<sl  were  also  ]iut  within  the 
ark  ;  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can  readily  enough 
suppose  they  might  \n;  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
better  preservation.  In  tliat  case,  the  passage  in  1  Ki. 
should  merely  be  regarded  as  indicating  what  wen.1  the 
contents  of  the  ark,  according  to  the  ultimate  arrange- 
ments adopted  for  the  temple — yet  without  implying 
that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  |sunts,  they  may  actually 
have  slightly  differed  in  the  tabernacle.  So  Delitzschat 
He.  ix.  4.  Either  this  view  must  be  taken,  or  it  must 
he  supposed  that,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  jmt 
of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  are  associated  with  "  the  ark 
in  the  looser  sense-not  as  being  actually  in  it,  like  the 
tables  of  the  covenant,  but  forming,  along  with  them 
and  it,  a  kind  of  sacred  whole." 

There  can  lie  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  proper 
contents  of  the  ark  were  the  two  tallies  of  the  covenant, 
and  that  to  lie  the  repository  of  these  was  the  sjtecial 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  Simply  as  containing 
these,  it  formal  the  most  hallowed  portion  of  the  furni- 
ture in  the  taliernacle-was  the  peculiar  shrine  of  God 


|  head — n  that  with  it  the  prescuce  of  Jehovah  was  more 
e*|iceially  associated,  and  an  irreverence  done  to  it  was 
regarded  as  done  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven.    Hence  the 

I  aw  I  id  solemnity  with  which  it  was  to  be  approached. 

i  and  the  severity  that  tvomctunes  avenged  any  improper 
familiarity  with  which  it  might  lie  treated,  Va.lT.lti  Ife 
tt  w,  S-Sv  n.  o  Rightly  considered,  this  was  fitted  to  give 
a  sublime  view  of  the  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  and  placed  it  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
the  idolatrous  religious  of  heathendom.  These,  too,  had 
their  sacred  slirines,  and  shrines  that  occasionally  took 
a  form  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
but  in  reality  how  different !  "  The  innermost  sanctuary 
of  their  temples,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  resjiecting 
the  Egyptians,  "  is  overhung  with  gilded  tapestry ; 
but  let  the  priest  remove  the  covering,  and  there  ap- 
[icars  a  cat,  or  a  crocodile,  or  a  domesticated  serpent 
wrapjied  in  purple."  In  other  places,  they  only  so  far 
differed,  that,  instead  of  these  inferior  creatures  rever- 
enced as  symbols  of  Deity,  there  was  usually  a  statue 
of  some  sort  representing  the  jierson  of  the  object  wor- 
shipped, ami  supposed  to  lie  peculiarly  identified  with  his 
presence  and  jiower.  In  Egypt  itself  some  of  the  sacred 
slirines.  or  arks,  we  are  told  by  Wilkinson,  contained 
the  emblems  of  life  ami  stalslitv.  and  others  presented 
the  sacred  Is'etle  of  the  sun.  overshadowed  by  the 
wings  of  two  figures  of  the  goddess  Thinei,  or  Truth 
{Ancient  l\;yptian»,  v.  215).  Here  however,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  the  mind  was 
■  •irri-d  far  above  all  such  inadequate  symbols  and  im- 
perfect representations  of  Deity,  which  were  greatly 
more  fitted  to  mislead  and  degrade  its  views  regarding 
the  true  object  of  worship,  than  to  give  them  a  proper 
character  and  direction.  The  aspect  in  which  God 
was  lie  re  presented  to  men's  spiritual  contemplation 
and  religious  homage  was  that  of  the  moral  lawgiver — 
revealing  himself  as  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  him- 
self |ierfectly  good,  aud  demanding  a  corresponding 
goixlncss  from  liis  covenant- people  ;  s<>  that  continually 
as  they  drew  near  to  the  place  of  his  sanctuary,  the 
worshippers  were  called  to  think  of  Him  as  the  consum- 
mation of  all  excellence,  and  to  aim  at  a  resemblance  of 
the  same  as  the  design  of  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed, 
and  the  services  they  engaged  in.  Nothing  could  show 
more  clearly  than  such  a  deposit  in  the  ark  of  God,  the 
essential  >liffcrenoe  lietwecn  the  Mosaic  institution  and 
the  rites  of  heathenism,  and  how,  with  all  that  it  pos- 
sessed of  the  symbolical  and  the  ritual,  there  still  lay  at 
it*  foundation,  and  breathed  throughout  its  sen  ices,  an 
intensely  moral  and  spiritual  element.  For  it  was  this 
that  gave  the  tone  to  everything  prescribed  in  the 
ceremonial  of  worship,  and  that  should  have  character- 
ized with  its  spirit  of  holiness  even-  act  of  homage  and 
olNilience  |ierformed  in  compliance  with  its  enactments. 

If  this,  however,  had  been  all  that  belonged  to  the 
ark,  and  characterized  the  religion  which  was  con- 
nected with  it,  a  most  important  and  necessary  element 
had  been  wanting,  which  is  required  to  adapt  the 
worship  of  God  to  the  circumstances  of  sinful  men. 
It  must  have  tended  to  overawe  their  hearts  and  keep 
them  at  a  distance  from  Cod,  rather  than  to  draw  them 
near  to  him ;  for  the  tables  of  testimony  continually 
witnessed  against  their  guilt,  and  proclaimed  their  lia- 
bility to  condemnation.  Hence,  the  ark  was  furnished 
with  a  plate  of  gold  upon  the  top,  which,  from  the 
name  ghen  to  >t.  *•>••  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied, served  to  |iresent  an  entirely  different  aspect  of 
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the  character  of  God  frem  that  mainly  exhibited  in  the 
tables  of  the  covenant.  Thin  plate  wan  called  the 
caporeth  or  coverituj,  not  simply,  however,  in  the  sense 
of  a  mere  top  or  lid  to  the  ark  ami  iU  coutents,  but 
rather  on  account  of  its  concealing  and  putting  out  of 
view  what  these  disclosed  of  evil.  It  was  the  IXaar^- 
fnov  or  propitiatory  \a»  the  Scptuagiut  renders  it)— the 
mcrcy-sral,  in  connection  with  which  the  pardon  of 
guilt  was  to  he  obtained.  It  was  therefore  an  atone- 
ment-covering, and  was  the  appointed  place  on  which 
the  blood  of  reconciliation  was  annually  sprinkled  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  to  blot  out  all  the  trans- 
i  which  the  law  of  the  testimony  underneath 
charing  against  the  people.  On  account  of 
thia  important  relation  of  the  eapordh  to  the  sins  of 
the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  forgiveness  of 
God  U|ion  the  other,  it  is  never  represented  merely  as 
the  lid  of  the  ark,  but  lun  a  separate  place  assigned  it 
in  the  descriptions  given  of  the  sacred  furniture,  Ks. 
nr.i7;mm,ic.  and  sometimes  even  appears  M  the 
most  peculiar  and  prominent  thing  in  the  most  holy 
place,  Lo.  xri  2.  In  1  Oh.  xxviii.  11,  this  place  is  even 
denominated  from  it  "  the  house  of  the  propitiatory,"  or 
atonement-house.  Thus,  while  the  ark,  as  the  dejswi- 
tary  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  kept  up  ltefore  Israel 
a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  holiness  <>f  Ood's  eharac- 
ter—  nay.  exhibited  this  as  the  very  ground  of  all  the 
revelations  he  made  to  Israel,  and  <if  the  service  he 
required  at  their  hands— by  means  of  the  propitiatory, 
which  formed  its  covering  als.ve,  it  not  less  promi- 
nently displayed  the  pardoning  mercy  of  whic-h, 
in  accordance  with  the  prior  covenant,  the  covenant  of 
|irotuise.  he  was  ever  ready  to  impart  t>>  tli« who  w.-re 
conseioua  of  sin,  and  sought  to  him  with  true  penitence 
of  heart.    [See  Feasts,  Dat  ok  Atonkmknt  > 

The  history  of  this  ark  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
its  intensely  moral  character.  Its  usual  ami  stateil 
residence  was  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  tabernacle: 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  had  a  separate  place  and 
history.  As  the  more  peculiar  symlml  of  the  lord's 
presence,  it  was  liorne  by  the  priests,  in  advance  of 
the  wh-  .le  host.  Su  x.  B;Do  I  33;  on  which  account  also 
the  word  is  used  in  Ph.  exxxii.  8,  "  Ari*e,  O  Lord, 
into  thy  rest,  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength."  In 
the  passage  through  the.Tor.lan.  it  was  at  the  presence 
of  the  ark  that  the  waters  began  to  be  cut  off  from 
alwve,  and  only  when  it  was  withdrawn  from  the 
channel  of  the  river  that  the  water*  returned  to  their 
wonted  course,  Jo.  in.  11-17.  But  at  a  future  time,  when 
Israel  liad  corrupted  their  ways  before  God,  and  treated 
with  contempt  the  holiness  cmliodicd  in  the  ark  as 
a  revelation  of  his  character,  it  was  found  to  carry  no 
charm  with  it  when  brought  U|>on  the  field  of  battle; 
the  great  end  of  its  apts-intinent  was  frustrated  by  the 
wickedness  of  men.  and  the  l>ird,  to  revenge  the  quar 
rel  of  his  injured  holiness,  "delivered  his  strength 
into  captivity,  ami  his  glory  into  the  enemy's  hands," 
ivu«riii  in  ,  1sxh.11  The  ark  thus  taken  by  the  Phi- 
listines, though  it  did  not  continue  long  in  their  pos- 
session, still  remained  for  years  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  the  tal-ernacle;  it  was  only  restored  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  tabernacle,  after,  through  the  strenuous 
effort*  «,f  David,  the  interests  of  godliness  had  been 
ayain  revived.  2S» .  ri  It  was  afterwards  transferred, 
along  with  the  other  sacred  furniture,  to  the  temple 
erected  by  Solomon,  where  it  appears  to  have  remained 
(for  the  passage  in  2  Oh.  xxxv.  3,  in  which  Josiah 


mands  the  priests  to  put  it  in  its  place,  and  not  to  bear 
it  on  the  shoulders,  can  only  be  understood  of  some 
custom  that  hail  crept  in  contrary  to  the  law,  or,  it 
may  be.  some  temporary  removal  for  repairs*  till  the 
jsjriod  of  the  Uabylonish  exile.  Put  then  again  the 
aggravated  and  inveterate  gins  of  the  people  drew  down 
the  divine  vengeance,  anil  the  ark,  instead  of  proving 
a  bulwark  of  strength  and  safety,  itself  perished  in  the 
general  conflagration.  The  tradition  of  its  having 
been  removed  by  .Jeremiah  herons  the  Conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  deposited  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Pisgah, 
zMac.il  4,  is  undoubtedly  fabulous.  As  the  temple  iteelf 
was  burned  with  fire,  so  we  may  certainly  conclude 
was  the  furniture  contained  in  it.  And  though  we 
have  tliu  beat  grounds  for  believing,  that  in  the  con 
struction  of  the  second  temple  most  of  the  articles  be- 
longing to  it  were  made  a«  near  as  possible  after  the 
pattern  of  those  in  the  first,  yet  there  is  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  ark  and 
its  coutcnte  stood  in  the  way  of  its  re-construction. 
For  .loscphus  expressly  testifies,  tliat  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  second  temple  was  empty  ( Wars,  v.  5,  5), 
and  Jewish  writers  generally  represent  the  alwence  of 
the  ark  from  the  second  temple  as  one  of  the  great 
signs  of  it*  inferiority  to  the  first.  They  state,  that  in 
place  of  the  urk  there  was  an  altar-  stone  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  floor,  on  which  the  high- priest  sprinkled 
the  blood  011  the  day  of  atonement.  This  cannot, 
however,  he  regarded  as  certain:  and  there  are  writers, 
among  others  Prideaux  iConutclion,  sub  anno  501), 
who  maintain  that  there  was  an  imitation  also  of  the 
ark  in  the  second  temple,  since  it  was  required  for  the 
stated  service  of  the  law.  The  testimony  of  Josephus 
seem*  too  explicit  to  admit  of  tliat  supposition ;  but  if 
not  the  ark,  certainly  some  sort  of  substitute  for  it 
must  1 1  supposed  to  have  l>een  in  the  most  holy  place, 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  possible  for  the  later 
Jews  to  keep  the  great  day  of  atonement,  which  yet,  we 
know,  they  were  wont  to  do. 

The  relation  of  the  ark  of  Got!  to  articU-s,  soiue- 
times  designated  by  a  like  name  among  the  heathen, 
can  in  no  respect  be  regarded  as  close:  it  has  more 
and  greater  |M>ints  of  diversity  with  them  than  of 
similitude.  The  shrines  of  Egypt,  says  Sir  O.  Wil- 
kinson, -  were  of  two  kinds;  the  one  a  sort  of  canopy, 
the  other  an  ark  or  sacred  lw>at.  which  may  I  e  termed 
the  great  shrine.  This  was  carried  with  great  pomp 
by  the  priests,  a  <-ertain  number  being  selected  for 
that  duty,  who,  supporting  it  on  their  shoulders  by 
means  of  long  staves,  jiassing  through  metal  rings  at 
the  side  of  the  sledge  on  which  it  stood,  brought  it  into 
the  temple,  where  it  was  placed  on  a  stand  or  table,  in 
order  that  the  prescribed  ceremonies  might  Is-  jwrfonnexl 
before  it"  (vol.  v.  ch.  xv.l  Even  in  external  form  there 
it  but  a  slender  resemblance  U  tween  such  slirine*  ami 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  following  cut  from 
Wilkinson  is  perhaps  the  one  that  comes  nearest  to  it. 
The  two  figures  without  (a  and  b)  are  taken  to  lie  repre- 
sentations, one  of  the  king,  the  other  of  the  sphinx,  and 
the  two  winged  figures  within  are  forms  of  the  goddess 
Thmei  or  Truth  -resembling  cherubim,  says  Wilkin- 
son, but  the  resemblance  is  certainly  a  very  faint  one, 
even  externally,  and  in  its  design  and  object  entirely 
different.  The  boat-like  form  of  the  stnicture  also, 
which  is  common  to  it  with  other  Egyptain  shrines,  has 
no  parallel  in  the  ark:  ami  the  practice  of  carrying 
forth  the  shrines  as  preparatory  to  their  lwing  placed 
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in  a  conspicuous  position,  where  they  might  receive  the 
marks  of  homage  and  veneration  paid  to  them,  is  en- 
tirely the  reverse  of  what  wan  prescribed  resjicctiug 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.    It  was  set  in  the  secret  place 
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of  tlic  Most  High;  an<l  was  not  allowed  to  he  carried 
thence  except  for  purposes  of  travel,  and  even  then 
only  when  it  had  been  wrapped  up  in  coverings  that 
concealed  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  j>eople.  As  regards 
its  sacred  deposit — the  tables  of  the  law — and  the  rela- 
tion in  which  these  and  it  together  stood  to  the  whole 
Mosaic  worship,  there  is  not  only,  as  stated  before, 
nothing  similar  in  the  religions  of  ancient  heathendom, 
but  much  that  is  strictly  antagonistic.  We  are  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  a  great  deal  more  has  often  been 
made  of  supposed  resemblances  l>etween  the  ark,  and 
certain  things  in  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  elsewhere, 
than  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  can  fairly 
warrant. 

ARK  ITE3,  a  tribe  of  Canaanites,  mentioned  in  Oe. 
x.  17;  1  Ch.  i.  15,  among  the  other  races  that  peopled 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  Their  chief  city,  with  which 
at  once  their  name  and  their  territory  were  associated, 
is  generally  agreed  to  have  Iwen  the  Akra  or  A  era 
which  lay  near  the  l*ase  of  Lebanon,  on  the  north-west 
side,  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus  v  Pliny,  v.  16; 
Josephus,  Ant.  i.  6,  2).  It  was  distant  thirty -two  Ro- 
man miles  from  the  latter  place,  and  latterly  received 
the  name  of  ("a-sarea  Libani.  Its  ruins  were  seen  by 
Shaw  and  Rurckhardt. 

ARM,  the  more  common  instrument  of  human 
strength  and  agency,  is  very  often  employed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  symbol  of  power.  The  arm  of  God  is  thus 
used  as  but  another  expression  for  the  might  of  Hod, 
r«  Uxxiv  13;  Ij  uu.  i,4c;  and  to  break  the  arm  of  any  one 
is  all  one  with  destroying  his  power,  Kk>.  xxx  21.  Such 
expressions  as  "making  bare  the  arm,"  or  "redeeming 
with  a  stretched-out  arm,"  refer  to  the  action  of  war- 
riors, or  other  persons  employed  in  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic working,  who  must  have  full  and  free  scope  for 
their  arm,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purjiose  on 
which  they  are  intent;  when  spoken  of  God,  it  is,  in 
plain  term*,  to  give  a  striking,  triumphant,  display  of 
the  divine  power  and  glory. 

ARMAGEDDON  [mountain  of  Mqiddo\  occurs 
only  once  as  a  compound  proper  name  in  Scripture,  ami 
that  in  the  figurative  language  of  prophecy,  IU  fri.  ie. 
Historically,  however,  Mcgiddo  (whether  as  a  hill,  or  a 
town  built  in  its  neigh hotirhood)  is  connected  with  a 

overthrow  and 


death  of  Josiah  by  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  SKi  xxllL&.W 
Not  only  did  this  event  cause  great  distress  and  lamen- 
tation at  the  time,  as  is  particularly  mentioned  in  2  Ch. 
xxxv.  25,  and  awakened  in  men's  minds  sad  forebodings 
respecting  the  future,  but  in  Zee.  xii.  1 1,  it  is  incidentally 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  general  and 
heartfelt  grief  on  reo  >rd :  "  There  shall  be  a  great  mourn- 
ing in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in 
the  valley  of  Megiddon,"  In  the  Ajwcalypse  the  reference 
is  not  to  the  mounting  connected  with  the  event  that  took 
place  at  Megiddo,  but  to  the  event  itself —namely,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  professing  church  or  pe<  .pie  of  God,  as  re- 
presented by  Josiah  and  his  army,  by  the  profane  worldly 
power.  On  this  account  it  served  to  the  eye  of  the  apo- 
calyptist  as  a  fit  type  of  a  similar,  but  much  grander  event 
in  the  far-distant  future,  in  which  the  ungodly  world 
should  rise  up  with  such  concentrated  force  as  to  gain  the 
ascendency  over  a  degenerate  and  corrupt,  though  still 
professing  church.  This  spiritual  crisis  is  appropriately 
called  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  since  in  it  the  old 
catastrophe  at  Megiddo  should,  in  a  manner,  be  enacted 
over  again;  and  the  mention  of  it  is,  therefore,  fitly 
introduced  by  the  significant  warning,  "  Behold,  I 
come  as  a  thief:  blessed  is  he  that  wateheth,  and 
keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they 
see  his  shame."  (See  Fairbairn  on  Prophecy  in  its  Dii- 
tinclivr  Suture,  kc.  p.  424.) 
ARMLET.    See  Biucklct. 

ARMS,  ARMOUR.  The  weapons,  defensive  and 
offensive,  in  use  amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  are,  on  the  whole,  essentially  the 
same  in  all ;  the  general  s|>ecies  undergoing  modifica- 
tions according  to  age  and  country.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
instancies  that  national  usages,  entirely  peculiar,  are 
found  to  prevail.    In  the  following 


1 52  )     (  ireck  heavy  armed  Warrior— Ilope. 

endeavour  to  give  a  description  of  ancient  armour,  under 
its  principal  heads  ;  noticing,  as  we  advance,  the  subor- 
dinate peculiarities  which  distinguished  one  nation  from 
another,  or  the  same  nation  in  different  periods  of  its 
history. 

By  way  of  introduction,  we  present  our  readers  with 
|  a  figure  of  a  Greek  heavy-armed  warrior,  attired  for 
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battle,  whose  equipment  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
with  which  to  compare  ancient  armour  in  general 
(No.  5li).  It  will  be  jicrceived  that  it  consists  of  six 
distinct  portion*  : — first,  the  spear  {tyx°*i  Wpc,  has! a, 
Hob.  na'l  or  p,3n)>  or,  sometimes,  two  spears,  in  the 

right  hand ;  secondly,  the  helmet  {xipvt,  kiv/t),  galea, 
yafe);    thirdly,  the  shield  ( davit,  elijxus- 0vp*6,, 

scutum,  i.e.  the  Roman  shield  (Kp .  »i  Ml),  nc,  nil), 

T  -I 

supported  on  the  left  arm ;  fourthly,  the  sword  (£i'^ot, 
•radius,  3-n),  suspended  on  the  left  side  bv  a  belt, 

which  passed  over  the  right  shoulder ;  fifthly,  the  cui- 
rass (0^pa£,  loiica,  j-jns?'),  covering  tlie  body,  with 

its  zone  or  girdle,  cingulum,  -i«itK> ;  and  sixthly, 

the  greaves  ^.j-ijuiotj.  ocrccc,  mtc),  which  protected 

T  !  • 

the  legs.  Sandals  in  this  figure  are  wanting.  The  jKir-  \ 
tions  of  armour  were  put  on  in  an  order  the  reverse  of 
that  here  mentioned.  By  the  shield  ami  cuirass  these 
warriors  were  distinguished  from  the  light- arnied  troops, 
who  were  protected  merely  by  a  garment  of  cloth  or 
leather,  and  who  fought  with  darts,  stones,  bows,  and 
slings  ;  and  from  the  jtrltastai  {rt\Tarrai),  a  descrip- 
tion of  eoldiers  found  in  the  later  (Jreek  armies,  and 
who,  iiustcad  of  the  large  round  shieM.  carrieil  a  small 
ene  (called  rArij),  and  in  other  respects  were  more 
lightly  equipped  tlian  the  heavy -armed  soldiers 
(erXIreu). 

In  No.  53,  copied  from  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus 
at  Rome,  a  Roman  soldier  of  that  age  is  represented. 


dagger,  knife,  falchion,  pole  MO,  battle-axe, 
club,  and  lissan,  a  curved  stick,  still  in  use  among  the 
modem  Ethiopians :  and  defensively,  with  a  helmet  of 
metal,  or  a  quilted  head  piece  ;  a  cuirass,  made  of  metal 


The  several  parts  of  the  armour  will  be  seen  to  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  Greek  hoplite,  except  that, 
in  place  of  a  sword,  the  Roman  liears  a  dagger  i/xdxaipa. 
■pw}in\  on  his  right  ride  :  ami  instead  of  greaves  wears 
breeches,  and  sandals  \tnlign\.  By  St  Paul,  in  a  well- 
known  passage.  Kp  »t  14-17,  all  the  parts  of  the  Roman 
armour,  except  Uw  spear,  are  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  the  eastern  nations  ;— the  Egyp- 
tians were  armed,  offensively,  with  the  Isiw,  spear,  two 
species  of  javelin,  sling,  a  short  and  straight  sword,  j 


plates,  or  quilted  with  metal  band*  :  and  an  ample 
shield.  But  they  hail  no  greaves,  nor  any  covering  for 
the  anus,  save  a  short  sleeve,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
cuirass,  and  extended  alsmt  half  way  to  tlie  elbow 
(Wilkinson,  Ancknt  Egyptians,  i.  p.  "Jl'Si.  The  anus 
of  the  early  Assyrians  were  the  spear,  the  bow,  the 
sword,  the  digger,  and  the  battle-axe.  The  sling  is 
not  found  in  the  most  ancient  monuments  as  an  Assy- 
rian weapon;  it  was  perhaps  introduced  at  a  later 
period.  The  Assyrian  warrior  was  protected  by  a 
helmet  and  shield  ;  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
service  he  had  to  perform,  sometimes  with  a  coat  of 
scale  armour,  reaching  down  to  the  knees  or  ankles, 
and  sometimes  with  an  embroidered  tunic,  probably  of 
felt  or  leather.  Thev  wore  sandals;  and  the  spearmen 
and  -lingers  had  greaves,  which  apjwarto  have  been  laced 
in  front.— (  Uayard,  Nintveh  and  its  Remains,  ii.  c.  4), 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Assyrians  wore  helmets  of 
brass,  and  carried  shields,  spears,  daggers,  and  wooden 
clubs  knotted  with  iron  (Herod.  7,  tMl :  the  Persians, 
with  the  exception  of  the  club,  were  similarly  equipped 
(Ibid.  c.  61).  Of  the  Babylonians,  too.  these  were  no 
doubt  the  ordinary  weapons.  No*.  54  and  55  represent 
an  Assyrian  sjicarman  and  Egyptian  heavy-anned 
soldier  attired  for  lottle. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
several  portions  of  annour.  as  they  are  given  above ; 
adopting  the  ordinary  division  into  de/ensirc  and  of- 
fms  nr. 

DKKK.vsivr  Armhi  u.  1.  The  Shield. -  Tlie  ancient 
warriors  chief  defence  was  his  shield,  the  fnnn  and 
material  of  which  were  various.  The  Egyptian  shield 
was  als.ut  half  the  soldier's  height,  and  generally 
double  its  own  breadth.  It  was  probably  fonncd  of 
w  icker  work,  or  a  wooden  frame,  and  was  covered  w  ith 
bull's  hide,  having  the  lnir  outwards,  with  one  or  more 
rims  of  metal,  and  metal  studs.  In  form  it  resembled 
an  ordinary  funereal  tablet,  being  circular  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  square  at  the  base ;  and  near  tlie  upper  part 
of  the  outer  surface  Ml  a  circular  cavity  in  lieu  of  a 
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Isisa,  the  sides  of  which  were  deeper  than  its  centre, 
where  it  rose  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  shield  (No.  .rii», 
fl*  i).    For  what  purjxwc  this 


square  projection,  like  a  roof,  at  right  angles  to  the 
body  of  the  shield  ;  which  may  have  served  to  defend 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  against  missiles  from  the 
walls  of  a  castle.  —  (Layard,  A'm.rcA,  ii.  c.  4). 

The  Hebrews  had  four  designations  for  the  shield  ;— 
■"l3Jf>  tzinnah,  ij;,  mayin,  {3^',  skcUl,  mno.  tohirxik. 

The  Izinuah  was  a  large  shield,  covering  the  whole 
body,  the  mar/rn  a  smaller  one  ;  the  former  probably 
used  by  the  heavy -armed,  the  latter  by  ' 
troops  (i  Ki  «.  it,  17;  Ruk.  xtxix.  »>.  The  ihelel 
have  differed  but  little  from  the  maytn.    ( It  f 


tain.    To  the  inside  of  the  shield  was  attached  a  thong, 
by  which  they  suspended  it  ujxin  their  shoulders ;  and 
a  handle,  with  which  it  was  grasped  (No.  .0(5,  <fct2.sK 
Some   of    the  lighter 
bucklers  were  furnished 
with  a  wooden  bar  (No. 
5rt,  fig  4)  placed  across 
the  upper  part,  which  r 


i  held  with  the  ham  I. 
Sometimes  the  Egyptian 
shield  was  of  extraordin- 
ary size,  and  pointed  at 
the  summit :  but  instan- 
ces of  this  kind  are  rare 
(Wilkinson,  i.  c.  31. 

The  shields  of  the 
Assyrians,  in  the  more 
aucient  bas-reliefs,  are 
either  circular  or  oblong; 

of  gold  and 
but    more  fre 
quently  of  wicker-work, 
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;  they  were 
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il  with  hide 


in  the  plural  number,  s  sv  rill  ;;  i  kl  ii.  lo).  The  word 
toherah  is  found  only  in  Ps.  xci.  4.  The  larger  shields 
were  usually  of  wood,  covered  with  hides ;  it  was  com- 
mon to  smear  them  with  oil,  that  they  might  glitter  in 
the  distance,  and  resist  moisture,  la,  m  &  Brazen 
shields  appear  to  have  been  the  exception ;  the  whole 
of  the  giant's  armour,  i  Sc  xvii  '., «,  was  of  this  metal. 
Shieldg  overlaid  with  gold  were  the  ornament  of  princes, 
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shield  is  often  highly  ornamentod.  The  shield  used  I  Kl  x  is.  or  their  immediate  attendants,  2  Ba-  tiu.  t,  and 
in  a  siege  covered  the  whole  person  of  the  warrior,  and  I  were  sometimes  employed  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
was  furnished  at  the  top  with  a  curved  jwint,  or  a  1  palaces,  l  Kl.  xi» .».    The  shields  of  David 
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pendcd,  as  ft  memorial,  in  the  temple.  I  hiring  ft  marvh 
the.  soldier  carried  the  shield  on  hi*  shoulder,  covered 
with  a  pit  1.x-  of  leather,  as  a  protection  against  the  dust. 
Jtr  ntL  6;  and,  in  the  conflict,  on  his  left  arm.  (Sea 
Winer.  Real  WSrlerbuch,  *.  5.) 

The  large  shield  \&<jrii,  clipcm)  of  the  Creeks  and 
Roman*,  wan  originally  of  a  circular  form ;  and  in  the 
Homeric  times,  was  largv  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
body.  It  was  made,  sometimes  of  osiers  twisted  toge- 
ther, sometime  of  wood  ;  covered  with  ox-hides,  Move- 
rs! folds  thick.  On  the  centre  was  a  projection,  called 
i>nQa\o%,  umbo,  or  Urns,  which  sometimes  terminated 
ia  a  spike. 

After  the  Roman  soldier  received  pay,  the  elipeus 


The  helmet  of  the  Egyptians  was  usually  of  linen 
cloth  quilted,  which  served  as  an  effectual  protection  to 
the  bead,  without  the  iuconvenienec  of  metal  in  a  hot 


(611      Roinan  fihi.  hi*  (ScutmiO    Traj<ui's  t'uliunn. 

wa?  discontinued  for  the  tcutum,  Ovpibi;  of  oval  or 
oblong  form,  and  adapted  to  the  slia|>e  of  the  body. 

Significant  devices  on  shields  are  of  great  antiquity. 
Each  Roman  soldier  h:ul  his  name  inscriMl  on  hi* 
shield.  St.  Paul,  Ep  »1.  in.  uses  the  word  0v(*6i  ratln  r 
than  d^int,  liecause  he  is  describing  the  armour  of  a 
Runan  soldier. 

2.  The  lldmet.— The  Assyrian  helmet  assumed  dif- 
ferent shape*  in  different  ages;  hut  the  earliest,  and 
ptvjie-rly  Assyrian  form.  wa»  a  cap  of  iron,  tenniuating 
above  in  a  point,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  flaps, 
covered  with  metal  scale*,  protecting  Uio  ears,  the  hack 
of  the  head,  and  fading  o\er  the  shoulders  (No.  62, 


(CI  |      Egyptian  Helmets.  —Wilkinson. 

climate.  Some  helmets  descended  to  the  shoulder, 
others  only  a  short  distance  below  thu  ear;  anil  the 
summit,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  (joint,  was  ornamented 
with  two  tassels,  of  a  green,  red.  or  hlack  colour.  No 
Kgyptinu  helmet  occurs  with  a  crest. 

Whether  the  Hehrews  wore  helmets  of  tlus  kind  is 
uncertain.  They  seem  to  have  l>een  commonly  of 
bran,  lSa  x«ll  Jh;  but  of  what  particular  form  we  have 
no  account. 

The  form  of  the  Creek  and  Roman  helmets  (wtp<- 
K(<f>a\ala,  Ep  it  17)  is  so  well  known  tut  not  to  require 
further  notice. 
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6#.  1>.  Sometimes  plain  circular  caps,  fitting  closely  to 
the  head,  were  worn  (No.  (12.  lin.  »).  At  a  later  period, 
this  primitive  form  was  varied  with  a  curved  crest  or 
plume,  which  exhibits  considerable  variety  and  oven 
el-vancc  (No.  82,  fl«.  J). 


3.  The  Cuiratt  or  Breatt- plate.-  Tlie  skins  of  beasts 
were  proliably  the  earliest  material  used  to  protect  the 
Isxly.  These  were  s->on  abandoned  for  the  coat  of 
mail,  of  which  there  were  various  kinds.  The  Egyptian 
cuirass  consisted  of  alsmt  eleven  horizontal  rows  of 
metal  plates,  well  secured  by  brass  pins;  and  at  the 
hollow  of  the  throat  a  narrower  range  of  plates  was  in- 
troduced, above  which  were  two  more,  completing  the 
collar,  or  covering  the  neck.  The  breadth  of  each 
plate  or  scale  was  little  more  than  an  inch,  twelve  of 
them  sufficing  to  cover  the  front  of  the  body  :  and  the 
sleeves,  which  were  sometimes  so  short  as  to  extend 
less  than  half-way  to  the  el  how,  consisted  of  two  row* 
of  similar  plates.  Most  of  these  cuirasses  were  without 
collars.  In  length  the  cuirass  may  have  been  little  less 
than  two  feet  and  a  half ;  it  sometimes  covered  the 
thigh  nearly  to  the  knee;  and  in  order  to  prevent  its 
pressing  too  heavily  on  the  shoulder,  it  was  txiund  with 
a  girdle  round  the  waist.  The  thigh,  and  that  part  of 
the  body  Mow  the  girdle,  were  usually  protected  with 
a  kind  of  kilt,  detached  from  the  cuirass.  Such  was 
the  covering  of  the  heavy  armed  troops.  Hut  with  the 
light- armed  infantry,  and,  indeed,  among  the  Asiatic 
nations  in  general,  the  quilted  linen  cuirass  was  in 
much  request  (Herod.  2.  1*2);  and  the  epithet 
<?ay>ij£,  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  Homer,  indi 
catea  the  use  of  it  among  the  early  Creeks.  In  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  near  Theisms,  a  coat  of  mail,  of  the 
d>-erip:i  n  first  mentioned,  is  repn  ented ;  it  is  com- 
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posed  of  small  pieces  of  metal  <lwpow.nl  in  rows,  alter- 
nately nil,  yellow,  mid  L'nxn  ;  each  piece  being  in  shape 
a  parallelogram,  with  the  lower  edge  circular,  and  work- 


1  t 


ing,  by  means  of  a  slit  and  button,  into  the  place  be- 
neath it  (No.  95,  ft*  l);  and  hi  the  tomb  of  Ranicscs  III., 
there  is  |>ainted  a  piece  of  defensive  armour,  which 
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bably  fastened  on  a  tunic  of  felt  or  linen.  This  is  the 
armour  always  represented  on  the  more  ancient  sculp- 
tures. At  a  later  period  other  kinds  were  used  ,  the 
scales  were  larger,  and  appear  to  have  been  fastened  to 
bawls  of  iron  or  copper.  The  armour  was  frequently 
embossed  with  groups  of  figures  awl  fanciful  orna- 
ments. Not  {infrequently  the  warriors  are  dressed  in 
an  embroidered  tunic,  probably  of  felt  or  leather,  and 
sufficiently  thick  to  resist  the  weapons  then  in  use. 
Their  arms  were  bare  from  al*>ve  the  elbow,  and  their 
legs  from  the  knees  downwards,  except  when  they  wore 
the  long  coats  of  mail  reaching  to  the  ankles  (Layard, 
NinnA,  ii.  c  4). 

The  Hebrew  \ynv,  iJiiryon,  or  coat  of  mail,  was 

frequently  of  brass,  fashioned  with  scales,  0'\s7pbp> 

ktukauim,  1  So.  xtii  .-> ;  or  of  leather  covered  with  brazen 
scales.  The  vulnerable  part  was  where  the  scales  were 
connected,  or  where  the  coat  of  mail  joined  on  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  armour,  iki.  »it  34.  Of  linen,  or 
quilted  cuirasses,  no  mention  occurs  in  Scripture. 

The  Greeks  awl  Romans  occasionally  used  the  linen 
cuirass,  but  it  was  soon  superseded,  first,  by  cuirasses 
of  horn,  composed  of  small  pieces,  fastened,  like  lea- 
thers, upon  linen  shirts,  the  hoofs  of  animals  lieing 
sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  then  by  the 
metallic  scale  armour.  Of  this  there  were  two  kinds: 
the  0u>pa(  \«»i5wti3»,  the  scales  of  which  resembled 


seems  to  have  l>ecn  a  sort  of  coat,  and,  were  it  not  so 
highly  ornamented,  might  be  considered  a  rest,  to  be 
worn  Iteneath  the  cuirass.  It  is  made  of  a  rich  stuff, 
worked  or  painted,  with  the  figures  of  lions  and  other 
annuals,  such  as  are  common  upon  the  Greek  shield, 
and  is  edged  with  a  neat  bonier  (No,  05,  og.  t).  It  may 
have  been  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  heavy  coat  of 

!  mail.  —  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt,  i.  c.  3).  Occasionally, 
corslets  were  worn,  reaching  only  from  the  waist  to  the 
up|ier  part  of  the  breast,  and  supported  by  straps  over 
the  shoulder,  which,  from  the  sculptured  representations 
of  them,  ap|>car  to  have  been  faced  with  metal  plates. 

On  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh,  the  warriors  who 
fought  in  chariots,  and  held  the  shield  for  the  defence 
of  the  king,  are  generally  seen  in  coats  of  scale  armour, 
which  descend  to  the  knees  or  the  ankles.  In  excavating 
tlie  earliest  palace  of  Nunroud,  Mr.  Layard  discovered 

I  a  quantity  of  the  scales  used  for  this  armour.  Each 
scale  was  separate,  and  was  of  iron,  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  rounded  at  one  end,  and  squared  at 
the  other,  with  a  raised  or  embossed  line  in  the  centre ; 
and  some  were  inlaid  with  copper.    They  were  pro- 


those  of  a  fish ;  and  the  6u>pa£  <(x>\i5ijt6%,  in  which  the 
long  and  narrow  scales  of  a  serpent  are  imitated. 
Virgil  3,  sl«7t  speaks  of  a  coat  of  mail  com- 


posed of  rings,  hooked  into  each  other  {Uricam  comer- 
tam  hamii\,  which  may  have  been  a  species  of  chain- 
mail  ;  such  as  was  worn  by  the  Roman  hattati. 
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Itendes  the  flexible  cuirass,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
especially  in  early  tinies,  wore  one  composed  of  two 
solid  plates  ;  one  "for  the  breast,  and  the  other  for  the 


superior  officers.  It  was  compose*!  <if  leather,  and  the 
Mb  wan  thickly  studded  with  large  nailmJuv.  1(J,  24). 

Offensive  Weapons.  1.  The  S  icord.  —  The  Egyp- 
tian sword  was  short  and  straight,  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  feet  in  length,  having  apparently  a  double 
edge,  and  taperiug  to  a  shaq>  j*>int.  It  was  used  to 
cut  and  thrust ;  but  sometime*  it  was  held  downwards, 
mid  used  as  a  dagger.  The  handle  was  plain,  hollowed 
in  the  centre,  and  gradually  increasing  in  thickness  at 
either  extremity ;  sometimes  inlaid  with  costly  stones, 
precious  woods,  or  metals.    That  worn  by  the  king  in 


GnecV  mil  Ken-iaa  fuirass. 


hack,  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  l»*ly.  and  joined  by 
bands  over  the  shoulders.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
body  the  plates  were  united  by  hinges;  and  on  the 
left,  they  were  fastened  by  means  nf  buckles.  Rand* 
of  metal,  terminated  by  a  lion's  head,  or  some,  other 
device,  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  leathern  straps 
-ver  the  shoulders:  and  here,  too,  in  front,  the  Roman 
•ildier  was  accustomed    to  Wear  lib*   decorations  of 


honour.  A  beautiful  pair  of  bronze  shoulder-luuidr. 
found,  a.D.  1820,  near  the  river  Siris  in  Southern 
Italy,  ia  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Around 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass  were  attached  straps, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt 
(Vtffor),  And  covered  with  small  plates  of  metal.  Tin  -e 
straps  w  ere  partly  for  ornament,  and  partly  for  a  pro- 
tection to  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

i.  0rrar«.— The  Egyptians,  as  has  been  observed, 
used  no  greaves:  the  Assyrians  only  occasionally  so. 
"n  the  sculptures  of  Kouyunjik, 
spearmen  and  dinger*  appear  with 
greave*.  probably  of  leather  or  brass, 
which  were  laced  in  front  (Layanl. 
XmtrrJi.  ii.e.  4*.  <  iotiath's  greaves 
were  of  brass,  l  Sa  nit  a;  and  such 
probably  were  in  use  among  the 
Israelites.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  greaves  were  made  of 
bronze,  of  brass,  ,,f  tin,  and  some- 
times of  silver  or  gold,  with  a  lining 
of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth.  They  IW 
were  usually  secured  with  strap* 
round  the  calf  and  the  ankles.  They  were  gradually 
abandoned  by  the  Roman  soldier;  anil  under  the  etn- 
[w.rt.rs  were  chiefly  worn  by  the  gladiators, 

5.  From  the  greaves  must  l>e  distinguished  the  irar- 
thoc  l*V(e,  I»  tti. — seeGesen.  Lexicon,  tub  rorA.  catiffa. 

Tlie  Roman  caliga  was  a  heavy  shoe,  worn  by  the 
common  soldiers  and  the  centurions,  but  not  hy  the 

Vol  I 
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his  girdle  was  frequently  suminunted  by  one  or  two 
heads  of  a  hawk,  the  syml*>l  of  the  sun,  a  title  given 
to  the  Egyptian  monarchs  iXo.  72,  fig-  it. 

The  sword  thus  worn  was  in  reality  a  dagger,  which 
was  also  a  common  Egyptian  weapon.  It  was  much 
smaller  than  the  sword  ;  about  ten  or  seven  inches  in 
len-.'th,  taperiug  gradually  to  a  point,  Tlie  handle, 
like  that  of  the  sword,  was  generally  inlaid  :  the  blade 
waa  of  bronze,  thicker  in  the  middle  than  in  the  edges. 


Onare 


and  slightly  grooved  in  that  part.  It  was  inclosed  in 
a  leathern  sheath  iN».  72.  fici..j,s). 

Hie  falchion,  with  a  single  edge,  intended  only  for 
cutting,  was  borne  by  light  as  well  as  heavy  armed 
troops:  the  blade  w'as  of  iron  or  bronze,  the  handle  of 
wood  or  horn  (No.  72.  Pg«  4,f.). 

The  Assyrians  wore  swords  and  daggers  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  with  handles  clal>orately 
ornamented.  Generally  two,  and  sometimes  three,  dag- 
gers ap|ieur  inserted  in  one  sheath,  w  hich  was  then  ]>assod 
through  the  girdle  (Rayard,  Xinrrth,  ii.  c,  4 1.  The 
sword  of  tlie  Hebrews  probably  resembled  that  of  other 
nations.    It  hung  on  the  left  side,  in  a  girdle, 
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1  Sa.  xvii  an,  and  was  sometimes  two-edged  [iiaronoi, 
Mo  w  vi),  Ju.  m.  m.  The  Gradl  and  Roinan  sword 
had  a  straight,  two-edged  blade,  of  nearly  equal  width 
from  hilt  to  point.  It  was  worn  in  a  scabbard  on  the 
left  side,  ami  wan  thus  distinguished  from  the  dagger 


»»■>*>  I.  «,«wkS.»l. 


{jidxaipa,  puyio — Perticr,  acinaca,  Hor.  Od.  i.  27,  5>, 
wliich  was  worn  on  the  right.  The  LX  X.  generally  ren- 
tier 3"vn.  chtrcb,  by  the  word  n&xaitpa. ;  and  this  latter 

is  the  expression  usually  employed  in  tile  New  Testa- 
ment, Kp.  vU  17.  Maxat,.a.  or  pugio,  however,  property 
signified  a  dagger  or  two-edged  knife,  such  as  is  worn 
at  this  day  among  the  Aniauts,  the  descendant*  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Among  the  later  Jews,  the  Iloman 
$ica,  or  curved  dagger — the  chosen  weaj>on  of  assassins 
— catue  into  use. 

The  .Sptar,  Javdut,  Ac— This  weapon  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Tho  Egyptians 
used  a  spear  of  wood,  with  a  metal  head,  between  five 
nud  six  feet  long.    The  head  was  of  bronze  or  iron, 


usually  with  a  double  edge,  like  that  of  the  Greeks; 
but  the  weapon  had  no  spike  at  the  other  extremity 
((Tcu'parr^t)  by  which  to  fix  it  into  the  ground.  (Sco 
is.*  xxvi  7.)  The  javelin,  lighter  and  shorter  than  the 
*|)ear,  was  also  of  wood,  and  similarly  armed  with  a 
two-edged  metal  head,  generally  of  an  elongated 
diamond  sha|>c ;  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft 
terminated  in  a  bronze  knob,  surmounted  by  a  ball, 
to  which  were  attached  two  thongs  or  tassels.  It 


a  spear  for  thrusting ;  and  some- 
times it  was  darted,  the  knob  at  the  extremity  pre- 
venting it  from  escaping  from  the  warrior's  grasp. 
Lighter  javelins,  of  wood,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  or 
with  a  small  bronze  point,  were  also  in  use  (W  ilkinson, 
A  Hcient  E'jypt.  i.  c.  8). 

The  spear  of  the  Assyrian  footman  was  short,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  height  of  a  man  ;  that  of  the  horseman 
ap|>ears  to  have  been  considerably  longer.  The  iron 
head  of  a  sjiear  from  Nimroud  lias  l»een  deposited 
in  the  llritish  Museum.  The  shaft  was  probably  of 
some  strong  wood,  and  not  a  reed,  like  that  of  the 
modern  Arabs  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  c.  4).  How  the 
several  terms  (nc'"\  rviP.  \'p>  and  {TT3  )  which,  in 

the  Old  Testament,  are  used  to  denote  a  spear  or 
javelin,  are  to  be  distinguished,  is  uncertain.  These 
weapons  were  used  more  commonly  for  thrusting  than 
for  throwing.  They  had  a  wooden  shaft,  l  s».  x»ii.  7, 
and  a  brazen  or  iron  head,  Sfu.xxl.is;  and  were  fur- 
nished at  the  other  extremity  with  an  iron  spike,  cap- 
able of  being  used  against  an  enemy,  s  s«x.ii.  a.  The 
only  peculiarity  which  the  CI  reek  and  Roman  spears, 
which  were  of  various  kinds"; — lancta,  pi!  urn  (peculiar 
to  the  Romanst,  jaculum,  kc.  —  present,  is  the  amen- 
tum, a  leathern  thong  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
shaft,  and  used  to  assist  the  warrior  in  throwing:  of 
this  no  trace  appears  in  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
sculptures. 

3.  The  Bow.~ This  was  a  princi|>al  weapon  of  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  ami  Hebrews ;  as  it  was,  in  after 

times,  of  the  Saxon*. 
^  The  Egyptian  bow  was 
a  round  piece  of  wood, 
from  five  to  five  feet  and 
a  lialf  in  length,  either 
almost  straight,  and 
ta|*>ring  to  a  point  at 
both  ends,  or  curving 
inward  in  the  middle 
when  unstrung.  The 
string  was  fixed  upon  a 
projecting  piece  of  horn, 
or  inserted  into  a  groove 
or  notch  of  the  wood  at 
either  extremity.  In 
stringing  it,  the  lower 
(sunt  was  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  the  knee 
living  [tressed  against 
the  inner  side,  the  string  was  passed  into  the  notch. 
Their  mode  of  drawing  it  was  either  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  or  the  two  forefingers  ;  and,  like 
the  old  English  archers,  they  carried  the  arrow  to  the 
ear,  the  - 1  if t  passing  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  eye  ;— a 
much  more  effective  mode  of  using  this  weapon  than 
that  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  who  drew  the  string  to  the 
body  (Horn.  //.  4,  123).  Indeed,  the  how  was  more 
characteristic  of  Asia  than  of  Europe  :  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  never  attached  much  importance  to  it,  though 
b>th  had  in  their  armies  a  corps  of  archers,  who  were 
usually  Cretans.  In  the  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  con- 
trary, nearly  all  the  troo|»  were  armed  with  the  bow 
i  Herod.  7,(11-80).  The  Egyptian  how- string  was  of 
hide,  catgut,  or  string  ;  among  the  early  Greeks  it  was 
usually  of  twisted  leather  (m")«  /3*eio).  The  arrow* 
from  twenty  two  to  thirty-four  inches  in  length  ; 


17!  )    Kgyptlan  Bow  —  Wilkinson. 
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were  of  wood,  other*  of  reed ;  frequently  tipped 
with  a  metal  head,  and  winged  with  three  feathers,  as 
on  our  own  arrow*..  Sometime*,  instead  of  the  metal 
head,  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  tapering  to  a  point,  was  in 


On  the  ho*  relief*  of  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  archer 
in  seen  equipped  in  a'l  respects  like  the  Egyptian.  The 
bowl  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  long  and  idightly  curve<l, 
the  other  short,  and  almost  angular :  the  two  appear 


[76] 


». 


3. 


a  piece  of  flint 


serted  into  the  reed ;  and 
■applied  its  place. 

Each  1  mwman  was  furnished  with  a  capacious  quiver, 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  containing  a  plentiful 
supply  of  arrows.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  who  carried  the 
quiver  <»n  their  shoulder,  the  Egyptian  archer,  when 
engaged  in  comliat,  liad  it  slung,  nearly  horizontally, 
beneath  his  arm:  the  sculptures,  indeed,  hoth  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  (lanyard,  NintvcA,  ii.  p.  338),  also  repre- 
|  'I  tent  the  quiver  as  resting  on  the  lack;  l>ut  this  was 
probably  OOb  during  a  march,  or  when  the  arrows 


(78.)  Awyruiu  Arcticr.      179.)  Persian,  with  Bow  and  Qulrcr. 

to  have  been  carried  at  the  same  time  by  those  who 
fought  in  chariots.  The  quivers  apjiear  slung  over  the 
lack;  and,  like  the  Egyptian,  the  archer  draws  the 
arrow  to  the  check  or  the  ear.  When  in  battle,  it  was 
customary  for  the  warrior  to  hold  two  arrows  iu  re-serve 
in  his  right  hand  :  they  were  placed  within  the  fingers, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  motion  of  the  arm  when 
drawing  the  Ih>w.  A  leather  or  linen  guard  was  fas- 
tened by  straps  to  the  inside  of  the  left  arm.  to  protect 
it  when  the  arrow  was  discharged  (Lavanl.  A  in.  ii.  c.  4\. 


|S0  1      Hows,  various  -  Ilopc 
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not  required.  It  was  closed  by  a  lid  or  cover,  which, 
like  the  quiver  itself,  was  highly  decorated. 

The  bow,  when  not  used,  was  kept  in  a  ease,  intended 
to  protect  it  against  the  sun  or  damp,  anil  to  preserve 
its  elasticity.  It  was  always  attached  (0  the  war- 
chariots ;  and  across  it  lay  another  large  case  contain- 
ing an  abundant  stock  of  arrows  (Wilkinson,  Ancknt 
>>y/,/.  i.  c.  3). 


The  Hebrew  how  was  sometimes  of  metal,  sSa.'mu.  as: 
and,  when  large,  was  strung  by  treading  it  ;  and  what 
is  occasionally  rendered  to  bend  the  l*>w,  literally  means 
to  tread  it  (re?  XP'  p"  vll.  II;  1  Ch  v.  In).  When  not 
in  use,  it  was  kept  in  a  case.  Hub  ill. ».  The  arrows 
were  probably  of  reed,  and  wen-  sometimes  poisoned. 
I  J«b  iL  «     Whether  they  were  ever  tipped  with  eoinbus- 


 M 
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tiblc  uiatorials  ("ticry  darts,"  Kp  «i.  le)  is  uncertain, 
though  Home  have  discovered  in  Ps.  vii.  12  an  allusion 
t4*  this  practice.  Among  the  Israelites,  the  Renja 
mites,  i  vh.rm  m,  ami  of  the  ..ther  nations  of  Canaan 
the  Philistines,  lSt.xsxi.3,  and  the  Elamiu-s,  Ia.xsii.0. 
were  celvbraU.il  as  archers. 

The  Scytliian  ami  Parthian  liows,  and  generally  those 
of  the  ancient  cavalry,  were  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  (.' 
those  of  tlie  Greeks  had  a  dotihlu  curvature,  and 
were  composed  of  two  circular  pieces",  often  made  of 
horn  u-r(.at.  comu),  united  in  the  middle. 

4.  TAf  Miny  (y*«p,  e<p*vSo>Hi).  —  This  weapon  wa- 
•'  . 

m  common  use  among  the  Egyptian*,  Assyrians,  and  1 
Hebrew* ;  and  afterwards  the  light-armed  troops  of 
the  (!wk  and  Roman  armies  consisted,  in  great  part, 
of  (dinger*.  The  sling  wan  made  sometime*  of  leather, 
and  sometimes  of  a  doubled  ro]Mj,  with  a  broad  thotig 
in  the  middle  to  receive  the  stone.  It  hail  a  loop  at 
one  end,  by  which  it  was  firmly  fixed  to  the  hand, 
the  other  extremity  escaping  from  the  grasp  as  the 
stone  was  thrown.  As  a  supply  of  missiles,  the  Egyp- 
tians carried  a  bag  of  round  stones  hanging  over  the 
shoulder :  while,  on  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  a  heap 
of  pebbles,  ready  for  use.  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  slinger. 


have  arisen  from  their  not  having  been  permitted,  when 
children,  to  taste  their  food,  until  they  had  dislodged  it 
a  beam  with  the  i 
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b.  The  Battle-axe  and  Maer. — Allusions  to  these 
weapons  have  lieen  supposed  to  occur  in  Ps.  xxxv.  U 
(n-uc.  adyapu,  Herod.  4,  70),  Pror.  xxv.  18  <  3f»EC, 

LXX.  p6ira\ov\,  and  Ps.  ii.  9.    Bat  to  wliat  extent 
they  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  is  uncertain. 
The  Egyptian  battle-axe  occurs  frequently  on  the  sodp- 
tures.    It  was  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  and  with  n  single  blade ;  no  instance  being 
|  found  of  a  double  axe,  resembling  the  bipenni*  of  the 
Romans.  The  blade  was  secured  by  bronre  pins,  anil  the 
'  handle  lstund  in  that  part  with  thongs,  to  prevent  the 
I  wood  from  splitting.    The  soldier,  on  a  march,  either 
i  held  it  in  his  hand,  or  suspends!  it  on  his  back,  with 
1  the  blade  downwards.    In  shape  the  blade  resembled 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  divided  at  the  back  iuto  two 
smaller  segments,  whoso  three  points  were  fastoned  to 
the  handle  with  metal  pins.  It  was  of  bronze,  anil  some- 
times of  steel ;  ami  the  length  of  the  handle  was  double 
that  of  the  blade,  and  i 
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The  illustration,  No.  83,  represents  a  Roman  soldier 
in  the  act  of  slinging ;  he  has  a  provision  of  stones  in 
the  fold  <>f  his  pallium  or  cloak 

Besides  stones,  plummets  of  lead,  in  shape  like  an  I 
acorn,  were  thrown  from  slings,  and  could  be  sent  to  a 
distance  of  Gl>0  feet.  The  Hebrew  light-armed  troo|w 
commonly  used  slings,  2KI  ill  25;  it  was  the  favourite 
weapon  of  the  Benjamitos,  who  could  sling  equally  well 
wish  either  hand,  Jn  xx  16  Shepherds  used  it  to 
drive  off  beasts,  I  Sa_  x»U  <u;  and  with  what  precision  the 
stone  could  Is.'  cast,  appears  from  the  encounter  of 
David  with  the  giant. 

The  sling  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  early  Greeks :  at  least  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  Iliad.  Afterwards  the  Acarnanians,  and  then  the 
Achicans,  attained  the  greatest  ex|>ertness  in  managing 
it ;  but  of  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  the  natives  of 
the  Balearic  Isles  (Majorca  and  Minorca)  enjoyed  the 
celebrity  as  sling,  rs.    Their  skill  is  said  to 


The 
length, 
fixed. 

The 


Egyptian  pole-axe  was  alsmt  three  feet  in 
with  a  Urge  metal  ball,  to  which  the  blade  was 
It  is  usually  seen  in  the  hand  of  chiefs, 
mace  was  similar  to  the  pole-axe,  but  without  a 
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blade.  It  was  <if  wood,  hound  with  bronze,  about  two 
aud  a  half  fast  in  length,  and  furnished  with  an  angular 
piece  of  metal  projecting  from  the  handle,  which  may 
have  been  intended  as  a  guard,  Another  kind  of  mace, 
of  frequent  occurrence  on  tliu  sculptures,  had  no  ball : 
and  though  not  so  formidable,  must  have  been  a  more 
inanageable  weapon  than  the  former.  These  nuuw 
were  borne  by  the  heavy  armed  infantry ;  and  each 
charioteer  wan  furnished  with  one  or  more,  which  he 
carried  in  a  case  attached,  with  the  quiver,  to  the  hide 
of  his  car. 

On  the  monuments  is  sometimes  seen  a  curved  stick- 
mow  called  by  the  Arabs  luiUn,  i.e.  tongue),  which 
was  probably  used  both  as  a  missile,  anil  as  a  club  in 
close  combat.      It   u.i-  ;il..i:t   two  !•  •'!   uA   I    halt  in 

length,  and  made  of  a  hard  wood  resembling  thorn 
(Wilkinson,  Ancient  E-jijpt.  i.  c.  3). 

The  Challaic  battle  ax< s  lp«rj-np>  are  mentioned 
by  Jcrcuiiah,  ch.xivi.22. 

At  an  curly  period  royal  armouries  fg^gg  ap- 
pear established.    Soc  2  KL  xx  u  "  jE  ^  'L  j 

AR'NON[ri«Jiii;/,  roarimj],  a  t  >rrent  stream,  which 
anciently  formed  the  northern  b.undary  of  the  Moabitc, 
and  the  southern  of  the  Aluorite  territory.  Nu  xxL  U; 
X3..L  36 ;  Do  u.  im, x, i-  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
tiilcad,  near  Katraue,  and  Hows  by  a  circuitous  route 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  lied  of  the  river  is  rocky,  and 
its  course  lies  sometimes  through  narrow  and  precipi- 
tous ravines.  In  summer  it  becomes  m  arly  dried  up. 
but  in  winter  forms  often,  what  its  name  iui]M.rt\  and 
what  many  large  blocks  along  its  course  tossed  con- 
siderably alsive  the  pro|»er  channel  clearly  evince  it  to 
be,  a  rushing  torrent.  The  modern  name  of  the  wa.l  v 
is  Modjeb  or  Mojib.  Descriptions  are  given  of  it  iu 
the  Trav'h  of  Burckhardt,  and  of  Irbv  and  Mangles. 

AROER  {naked  or  nr«ly\.  thu  name  of  several  tOWDI 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  1.  The  first  is  one  on  the 
m  rth  of  the  river  Anion,  and  is  mentioned  among  the 
cities  taken  from  Siiion,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and 
afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  RcuIm.ii.  lie  II.  3d; 
J  •  xill  i>i  It  stood,  however,  close  on  the  border 
of  Moab,  and  in  Jeremiah,  ch.  xto.i  io,  is  brought  into 
notice  in  connection  with  the  desolations  of  that  coun- 
try. But  it  is  not  expressly  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  territory  of  Moab.  2.  A  town  of  this  name  U 
connected  with  the  tribe  of  Cad,  as  one  of  several 
towns  built  by  that  trilMj  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
Xu  xxxit  st  In  Jos.  xiii.  25,  it  is  described  an  being 
"before  Kabbah,"  meaning,  probably,  that  it  lay  on 
i he  load  from  Palestine  to  Kabbah,  or  somewhat  to  the 
.  of  it.  Nothing  besides  is  known  of  it.  3.  Then; 
I  also  an  Anion  iu  the  south  of  the  trilie  of  Judah, 
one  of  the  places  to  which  David  sent  portion*  after  his 
victory  over  the  Amalekites  at  Ziklag,  is«.xxx.  as.  It 
U  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  have  been  situated  in 
a  broad  wady,  bearing  the  name  of  'Ararah,  about 
20  geugrapliical  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron.  He 
found  there  remains  of  old  foundations,  and  various 
pits,  apparently  dug  for  the  reception  of  water. 

AR  PAD, .  «r  A  I  t  I'll  A  D,  a  Syrian  city,  m  .me  where  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamath,  with  which  it  is  always 
associated  iu  Scripture  as  having  alike  fallen  under 
the  stroke  of  Sennacherib,  2  Kl  xviu  3«;  Ii.  x  »;  xxxrt.  11*. 
Various  places,  more  or  less  known,  have  ken  fixed 
upon  by  different  writers  as  probably  the  same  with  it. 
but  certainty  has  not  yet  been  gained. 


ARPHAX'AD  [meaning  uncertain],  son  of  Shem, 
boni  two  years  after  the  flood;  ho  was  the  father  of 
Salah,  and  lives!  till  he  was  4:5S  years  old.  JosephuM 
n'presents  him  as  the  stem- father  of  the  Chaldeans 
(J n(.  i.  8,  4*.  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  favoured 
by  the  etymology  of  the  compound  word  arpa-ltthad, 
probably  Clialdee -boundary.  (See  Ccscnius.  Ln..  and 
IWhart.  Phaloj.  ii.  I.) 

ARROW,  Anus. 

ARTAXERXES,  in  Hebrew  Aktachshast,  and 
Ahtachsh  asht.v,  Kir.  U.  7, »;  »tl.  T;  other  variations  are 
those  of  the  Aimonian,  Artatliir,  and  of  the  Persian. 
Arturhsltrtz.  It  is  supposed  to  lie  compounded  of  two 
words  signifying  itronij  and  king,  which  nearly  accords 
witli  the  explanation  of  Henslotus  (1.  vi.  5*8),  who 
makes  it  "great  warrior."  The  name,  which  thus  ap- 
jiears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  title,  seems  beyond  doubt 
to  havu  ken  applied  iu  Scripture  to  more  persons  than 
one,  though  commentators  are  not  altogether  agreed  as 
to  the  kin l:^  meant  on  the  different  occasions  on  which 
it  is  employed.  The  first  Artaxcrxes,  mentioned  in 
Ezra  iv.  cannot,  as  Joaepbttl  imagined  (Ant.  xi.  2,  D. 
lie  Cambyses.  but  must  rather  be  the  pseudo-Smerdis, 
who  for  a  short  time  obtained  possession  of  the  thnme, 
and  who  was  succeeded  by  Darius  H  vstaspes,  i'.x.  522. 
In  Ezra  also,  ch  ir.  ji,  Darius  app'.nrs  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  ArUxcrxes  previously  mentioned.  It 
was  during  the  time  of  that  monarch,  that  the  opera 
tions  connected  with  the  building  of  thi  temple  at 
Jenisalem  were  most  completely  sits] s.-nded ;  which  j>er- 
i.vtlv  accords  with  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  time 
of  the  usurpation  of  the  pseudo  Smerdis,  as  the  disorder 
and  feebleness  at  the  centre  could  scarcely  fail  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  provinces.  The  supposition  is 
further  continued  by  the  mention  of  an  Ahasuerus 
( Aha-hvcroshl  in  verse  •>.  who  appears  to  have  come 
between  Cyrus  and  the  Artaxcrxes  mentioned  in  the 
latter  purt  of  the  chapter.  But  the  Artaxcrxes  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  vii.  1.  in  the  seventh  year  of  whose 
i.  i  jn  Ezra  went  up  U>  Jenisalem  with  a  second  com- 
piiiv  of  Israelites,  must  have  been  a  different  person. 
In  all  probability  thi*  was  the  Artaxcrxes  Longinianus 
of  the  Creeks,  the  same  who  is  al*o  called  Artaxerxes 
in  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  He  ascended  the  tlirono 
iu  B.C.  4'!4.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
Artaxcrxes  of  Ezra  with  Xerxes  ;  but  as  there  is  every 
reason  for  lielicving  this  monarch  to  be  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Ezra  iv.  •!,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  should  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  book  under  two  such  different 
names.  But  as  this  part  of  sacred  history  is  very  frag- 
moiitarv,  and  has  nothing  iu  common  with  what  rv- 
inaius  of  the  profane  history  of  the  period,  as  it  is  also 
without  any  distinct  specification  of  dates,  it  is  imp.s- 
sible  to  attain  to  more  than  a  probable  opinion  as  to 
the  precise  persons  indicated  by  th<«  several  names ; 
and  there  will  always,  perhaps,  ho  some  room  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  later  authorities. 
Winer,  Bertheau,  (Jescuius,  lVrthol.lt,  kc,  make  out 
the  correspondence  in  the  manner  briefly  given  al»ove. 

ARTEMAS,  the  name  of  a  Christian,  whom  St. 
Paul  h.vl  some  thoughts  of  sending  to  Crete,  when 
Titus  was  Libiuring  as  an  evangelist  in  the  island,  T.t 
Hi.  is;  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

ARU'MAH,  a  tow  n  nearShechem,  at  which  Abime- 
lech  encamped,  J.i  it  u    Nothing  further  is  known  of  it. 

ARVAD  (probably  wandcrwi-jAacr,  or  place  fur 
/iif/itim],  the  Aradus  of  the  Creeks    an  island,  with  a 
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town  on  it  of  the  same  name,  on  the  const  of  Phoenicia, 
ami  according  to  Stral>o  originally  occupied,  and  the 
town  built,  by  Sidonian  fugitives  (xvi.  2,  §  13,  14). 
The  island  wan  little  more  than  a  rock,  of  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  with  steep  sides,  and  with  lofty  house* 
erected  on  it.  Antaradus,  on  the  opposite  coast,  also 
belonged  to  it.  It  is  referred  to  in  Kze.  xxvii.  8,  11 ; 
from  which  it  apjiear*  that  it*  inhabitants  hail  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  |hi 
Phu'iticians.  They  wouM  seem  for  a  time  to  have  hail 
a  king  of  their  own  (Arriati,  AU.t.  ii.  90) ;  and  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  they  formed  ho  comtiderable 
a  state,  that  the  Roman  consul  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing made  known  to  them  the  alliance  entered  into 
with  Simon  Maccabeus,  lilac.  ul3  Its  hum  lorn  name 
is  Jluad,  and  from  the  good  anchorage  it  affords  on  the 
sid.-  toward  the  mainland,  it  is  still  frequented.  The 
inhabitants,  who  number  near  KMJO,  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  pilots,  shipbuilders,  and  sailors.  A  good 
many  of  the  coasting  vessels  are  built  there. 

A'SA  [healing,  or  phy$ician],  the  name  of  the  son 
and  successor  of  Abijah,  and  the  third  king  of  Judah, 
after  the  separation  from  Israel,  iKLxv. ;  afh.  nL  He 
reigned  forty-one  years,  the  cotuinciicx-mciit  of  which 
is  variously  assigned  to  955.  °5S,  9f>5  B.C.  In  1  Ki. 
xv.  10,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  same  mother  as  his 
father  (ver.  2).  namely,  Maachah,  the  daughter  of 
Abishalom.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  his  grand- 
mother is  there  meant,  and  that  she  is  designated  his 
mother,  t>c  cause,  being  himself  a  comparative  youth 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  she  was  assumed  as  the 
Oebirah,  or  reigning  queen,  the  queen-mother  in  this 
ca»e,  who  was  to  have  a  recognized  place  of  honour  ami 
influence  around  the  throne.  But  this  arrangement 
did  not  continue  long ;  for  Asa  proved  to  be  of  a  better 
spirit  in  religion  than  those  who  immediately  preceded 
him  on  the  throne  of  Judah  ;  and  setting  his  heart  on 
the  removal  of  the  badges  and  instruments  of  idolatry- 
out  of  the  land,  he  also  removed  Maachah  fretn  the 
place  ho  had  at  first  assigned  her  in  the  kingdom,  be- 
cause she  hail  made  an  idol  in  a  grove  (or,  as  it  should 
rather  be,  to  Ashera,  the  Sidonian  Venus,  1KI n.uv 
This  idol  Asa  caused  to  be  cut  down,  and  burned 
beside  the  brook  Kidmn.  Other  reformation*,  were 
carried  forward  by  Asa.  and  all  the  more  flagrant 
abuses  rectified,  only,  it  is  said  in  1  Ki.  xv.  14,  the 
high  places  were  not  removed  j  while,  on  the  Other 
hand,  in  2  Ch.  xiv.  2,  the  high  placi*  arc  among  the 
things  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  away.  The 
same  apparent  contradiction  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Jehoshaphat,  compare  2  Ch.  irtt.  «  and  xx.  .11  And  the 
most  natural  explanation  seems  to  Isa,  that  the  bJjgfa 
places  w  en1  of  two  sorts— one  kind  appropriated  to  the 
worship  <>f  false  deities  (hence  sometimes  connected 
with  the  Ashera  images,  as  at  2  Ch.  xvii.  6),  which 
would  be  at  h  dished  along  with  the  grosser  forms  of 
idolatry ;  and  another  in  which  the  worship  was 
avowedly  paid  to  Jehovah.  The  latter,  as  only  an 
irregularity  in  form  (though  one  that  was  very  apt  to 
degenerate  into  more  serious  error),  might  be  tolerated, 
at  least  for  a  time,  even  in  a  reforming  age ;  and  such 
i-een  the  case  in  the  time  of  Asa.  The 
1j.1i  places  were  removed  in  so  far  as  they  had  been 
i  n  tin)  service  of  false  gods ;  but  they  were 
allow .  nue  as  convenient  meeting-places,  where 

the  people  hail  I  seen  wont  to  assemble  for  the  purpose 
•  to  Jehovah— their  zeal  not  Uitig  yet 


strong  enough  to  carry  them  as  often  a*  they  should 
have  gone  to  Jerusalem.  Asa  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign, 
which  were  years  of  external  peace,  in  the  prosecution 
of  those  religious  reforms  ;  but  in  the  eleventh  years 
formidable  adversary  appeared  in  the  ]icrson  of  Zcrah, 
the  Ethiopian,  who  came  against  him,  it  is  said,  "  with 
an  army  of  a  thousand  thousand,  and  three  hundred 
chariots,"  *CKii».9,  It  seems  to  have  been  simply  a 
marauding  expedition  ;  for  uo  reason  is  mooted  in  con- 
nection with  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries 
to  warrant  such  a  hostUo  invasion.  But  it  was  ile- 
fcatcd  of  its  object;  for  Asa  and  Ids  people,  without 
neglecting  military  pre|>arations,  east  themselves  on  the 
divine  protection,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  enemy.  This  gratifying  result  was  Messed  to  the 
further  spread  of  godliness  at  home;  for.  toeing  that 
<  osl  was  with  them,  Asa  and  the  more  faithful  portion 
of  the  people  devoted  themselves  anew  to  the  work  of 
reformation)  to  w  hich  they  were  also  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  the  address  of  Azariah  the  prophet,  on 
their  return  from  the  conflict,  acb  x»  They  were 
now  joined  by  many  out  of  the  other  tribes,  who  along 
with  the  people  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  kept  a  grand 
festival  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Asa. 

The  festival  now  mentioned  was  probably,  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  the  crowning  period  of  Asa's  reign ; 
at  least,  after  tliis,  partial  defections  liegin  to  appear, 
which  grow  at  length  into  manifestly  improper  courses. 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  anxious  to  impose  a  check  on 
the  influx  of  people  to  it  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Israel,  set  about  fortifying  Ramah.  which  lay  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  commanded  the  main  road  in 
that  direction.  This  is  said  to  have  Issen  done  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  ICk.>tLtj  but  as 
Baasha  began  to  reign  in  the  third,  and  died  in  the 
twenty -sixth  year  of  Asa's  government,  iKi  xt.2s.33, 
then-  must  lie  some  mistake  in  the  period  assigned  for 
the  fortifying  of  Ramah ;  or,  perhaps,  the  thirty-six 
years  mentioned  must  be  understood,  not  of  the  reign 
of  Asa,  but  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  over  which  he  reigned.  Such  is  the  view  taken 
by  some  commentators,  which,  at  all  events,  brings  the 
circumstance  to  much  altout  the  time  when  it  tutut 
have  taken  place,  namely,  to  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth year  of  Asa's  reign.  What  we  have  chiefly  to 
notice,  however,  in  connection  with  it,  is  the  question- 
aide  policy  of  Asa  to  counterwork  the  hosule  attempt 
of  Baasha.  He  entered  into  a  league  with  Ben-hadsd 
of  Syria,  and  prompted  him  with  gifts  of  money  to 
make  war  upon  Israel.  This  had  the  desired  effect  of 
compelling  Baasha  to  desist  from  the  fortification  of 
Itamah ;  but  it  indicated  a  misgiving  of  heart  in  Ass 
himself,  in  respect  to  the  great  source  of  strength  and 
hope,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  solemn  rebuke  of 
heaven.  The  rebuke  was  administered  by  the  mouth 
of  llanam  the  prophet,  who  charged  him  with  having 
exhibited  a  spirit  of  distrust  toward  (Jod,  and  unduly 
relied  on  the  king  of  Israel:  in  consequence  of  which 
he  declared,  there  might  certainly  be  looked  for  the 
incurrence  of  future  wars,  though  none  such  have  been 
expressly  recorded.  Asa  was  irritated,  not  humbled, 
by  the  rebuke  thus  administered  to  him ;  he  even  so  far 
departed  from  the  better  spirit  that  had  animated  bis 
earlier  years,  as  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  prophet. 
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and  ciut  him  into  prison,  si'b m  hi  This,  it  may  be 
hoped,  was  unly  a  temporary  outburst  of  unsanctined 
passion.  Hut  w«  have  uo  reason  to  think  that  A.-.i 
ever  properly  recovered  his  lost  ground ;  and  hi*  case 
must  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  who,  though 
they  may  not  wholly  depart  from  the  faith,  yet  have 
their  strength  weakened  in  the  way,  and  end  their  spi- 
ritual course  very  differently  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  begOB.  For  Asa,  wo  are  informed,  acted  op- 
pressively to  otliere,  M  well  an  to  Hauani ;  and  in  hi* 
latter  day*,  wheu  afflicted  with  a  disease  in  hit*  feet,  he 
gave  way  again  to  the  name  distrustful  spirit,  for  which 
he  hail  l»een  rebuked  liy  the  prophet;  hu  sought  to  the 
physician*,  but  not  to  the  Lord.  He  ■ppeMl  to  have 
l«eeu  a  man  more  distinguished  for  the  soundness  of 
his  understanding  in  spiritual  things,  than  for  thu  liveli- 
ness or  vigour  of  his  faitli.  He  clearly  perceived  the 
mu  and  folly  of  idolatry,  ami  so  far  as  concerned  the  re- 
moval of  its  abominations,  his  measures  were  promptly 
taken  aud  resolutely  pursued.  Hut  in  the  steadfast 
ami  onward  prosecution  of  the  good  his  heart  faltered, 
an<l  when  the  work  of  external  reform  was  accom- 
plished, it  seemed  as  if  he  liad  nothing  more  to  do  fur 
tiod;  consequently  he  retrograded  rather  than  ad- 
vanced :  and  only  on  the  negative  side  fulfilled  the 
covenant  into  which  he  entered  along  with  his  people, 
"to  seek  the  Lord  (.Sod  of  their  fathers  with  all  their 
heart,  and  all  their  soul,"'  2Ch.  it.  li  It  was  a  marked 
and  mournful  failing,  but  one  tliat  unfortunately  lias 
too  many  exemplifications  in  every  age  of  the  church. 

AS  AHEL  [made  of  Hod),  nephew  of  David,  and 
brother  of  Joah  and  Abidiai.  His  chief  peculiarity 
was  his  swiftness  of  foot,  which  probably  saved  him  in 
many  an  encounter,  but  at  last  cost  him  his  life  :  for  in 
his  h\>t  pursuit  after  A  brier,  he  suffered  himself  to  Is' 
thrust  through  by  the  s|iear  of  the  flying  but  still 
valiant  chief,  a  8a,  U,    (See  AnxElO 

AS' APR[<t*3einM>i'oT  collector].  1.  A  I«evite,  and  son 
of  Barachias,  il.1i.ti.30;  xt.  ir.  In  '2  Ch.  xxix.  30  he  is 
designated  a  seer,  whose  effusions,  along  with  those  of 
David,  were  adapted  to  the  celebration  <>t  Uod'l  praise 
in  song.  This  no  doubt  refers  to  certain  of  the  psalms 
.v  the  composition  of  Asaph.  Twelve  of  these  War 
Ins  name  -  Psalm  1.,  and  all  from  lxxiii.  to  Lxxxiii.  in- 
clusive. It  is  therefore  to  rate  the  place  and  calhlig  of 
Asaph  too  low  to  t  liaractcrizc  him  as  simply  an  eminent 
musician,  and  on  this  account  appointed  U>  preside  over 
the  choral  services  instituted  by  David  in  connection 
with  the  taliernacle-worship.  He  had  qualifications  of 
a  higher  kind  for  such  a  service,  being  one  to  whom  the 
Spirit  of  (Sid  gave  grace  to  indite  sacred  songs,  as  well 
as  to  direct  and  regulate  the  chanting  of  such  songs  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Even  of  his  soils,  who 
inherited  a  jsirtion  of  his  spirit,  along  with  those  of 
lb  man  and  Jeduthuti,  it  Is  sai  l  that  they  "  wen-  sepa- 
rated by  David  to  projJufi/  with  harps,  with  |«-alterics. 
and  with  cymbals,"  ich  nr.  l.  indicating  the  ini|M»rtanl 
nature  "f  the  work  given  them  to  do,  and  the  high 
("isitiou  of  tin;  |s  rsi.iis  appointed  to  |Krform  it.  The 
scjtanition  of  the  Asaph  family  for  this  work  seems  to 
have  l*:eu  pcrjietuated  for  maiiv  generations  ifor  we 
read  of  them  still  in  Ezr  ii.  41  ;  Nc.  vii.  44*.  though, 
doubtless,  it  was  tho  offioial  cliarge  only  in  connection 
witli  the  choral  Services  of  the  temple,  not  the  higher 
endowments  Wstowed  at  first  on  the  family,  that  is  to 
l«u  understood  as  thus  descending  to  a  late  posterity,  ~ 
2.  liesidt  the  Acaph  of  David  -.  time,  th.  re  waa  one  ■ 


recorder  to  King  Hczekiah,  tKLnttl  is,  aud  another  a 
keeper  of  the  royal  forests  under  Artaxerxes,  .Ne.ti.tl. 
ASCALON.    Sec  Askf.i.os. 

ASENATH,  an  Egyptian  term,  and  the  name  of 
the  daughter  of  Potiphcrah,  priest  of  On,  who  became 
the  s|smse  of  Joseph.  (&f  Joseph  )  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  latter  part  of  the  name  is  that  of  the 
gisldess  Xeith,  the  Minerva  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the 
compound  term  is  by  Gcsenius  conceived  to  mean,  the 
teho  is  of  Neith.  Jabh-nski  interpreted  it  to  mean 
tcmsliij.p<r  of  Xtith.  In  such  a  matter,  certainty  is 
unattainable. 

ASH.  In  the  derisive  description  of  the  idol  maker, 
U  xltT.  14,  we  are  told  — 

"  Ho  howeth  him  down  cssUrs, 
II.  taketli  the  cj  press  unil  tho  oak. 

Which  fw  atreiigtheiielh  for  hlium.-lf  among  tlie  trww  of  tho 
forv*t ; 

Ho  nbuiteth  an  <«**,  mid  tho  rain  <h*b  nourish  it." 
The  Hebrew  is  pit  {oral),  which  probably  suggested  to 

translators  the  Latin  omki;  liut  we  have  no  evidence 
that  either  the  manna  ash  (Oram  euro}xta),  or  our 
own  noble  ash  tree  (Fraxinu*  txctUior),  is  a  native  of 
Palestine.  .Martin  Luther  translates  it  ctdar,  tho 
Dutch  version  dm  (ctaboom),  and  the  oldest  of  all, 
tlie  Septuagint,  ;>i*»e  (ririsjj,  which,  as  usual,  is  fol- 
lowed  by  the  Vulgate  (pinui).  [j.  u.) 

ASH  DOD  [Joi  ti  thd  place,  castU],  the  A»>tus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Koinans,  modem  name  Esdud,  iMic  le  IS; 
Ac.  Till,  to;  a  city  of  the  1'hilistincs,  on  the  sea-coast, 
about  mill -way  between  Gaza  and  Joppa,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  their  five  states,  J<»  xiu.S;  l  Sa.  tI.it. 
In  the  original  division  of  Palestine  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  Ashdixl  was  assigned  to  the  trilie  of  Judah, 
Jo».  xi.  V;  but  it  remained  for  many  generation!  in  the 
hands  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  It  was  there  that 
the  ark  of  G«k1  was  dishonoured  by  being  carried  as  a 
trophy  into  the  temple  of  a  heathen  deity  ;  but  there 
also  that  tlie  superior  uiiyht  and  glory  of  the  (Sod  of 
Nrael  became  manifest  in  the  prostration  of  Dagon's 
image  in  the  temple,  l  s»  t  4  When  the  Philistines 
gc-uerally  Were  subdued  by  the  Israelites,  this  town 
must  also  have  been  subject  to  their  sway  ■  but  we 
read  of  no  s|»ecial  acts  of  violence  or  marks  of  subjuga- 
tion being  inflicted  upon  it  till  the  time  of  I'zziah, 
who  "broke  down  the  wall  of  Ashdod  and  built  cities 
alsiut  it,"  st'h  xxvi  o.  Even  this  did  not  prove  more 
than  a  teui|siraiy  humiliation ;  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  it  withstood  for  twenty-nine  years  the  force 
of  Egypt,  the  longest  sicire  on  recoril,  though  at  hist  it 
was  taken  by  Psammetieus  als.ut  B.C.  DM);  and  when, 
more  than  a  century  later  still,  the  Jews  returned  from 
Iktbyloii,  the  population  of  Ashdod  was  in  so  flourish- 
ing a  condition,  that  the  women  of  the  place  iiecame  a 
snare  to  them,  and  for  taking  wives  from  Ashdod  they 
incurred  tlie  severe  repns.f  of  Nehemiah,  N«.  xiii.23,S4. 
To  have  been  able  to  survive  such  changes  and  assaults, 
proves  it  to  have  been  a  plaev  of  great  strength,  and 
well  situated  as  to  the  general  sources  of  prosperity 
and  greatness.  Hut  its  decay  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  prophets  gave  clear  intimations  of  it*  ulti- 
mate ruin,  Jc.  x%»..'«;  Am  !.*,*<■;  and  in  the  wars  of  the 
Maccal>ces  it  suffered  so  severely  that  even  then  the 
predictions  apjiear  to  have  Iteen  in  g<sd  measure  ful- 
filled, l  Mat  T  W;  x.77,*cs|.;  xl  i.  In  the  gospel  age,  hnw- 
ev  i  r,  it  w  as  still  a  place  of  some  note,  and  was  bestowed 
by  Augustus  as  a  gift  on  Salome  tJoscph.  xrvii.  13,  5). 
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It  was  among  the  places  visited  by  Philip  the  evan- 
gelist, Ac.  vlii  w;  and  became  ;tt  an  early  period  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  church.  A  bishop  fn>m  Azotus 
was'present  at  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Chakcdon,  also 
at  those  of  Sckueia  and  Jerusalem.  But  this  it*  uo 
proof  of  any  creat  importance  having  at  the  time  he 
longed  to  the  place  in  a  |s>litical  Wtpocfc  From  the 
dawn  of  European  civilization,  it  ha*  l>een  known  oidy 
as  an  Arah  village,  situnte.1  on  a  grassy  hill,  and  jn.h- 
scssing  in  iu*  environs  the  reniaiiiH  of  former  gr<  atnesw. 
•So  it  is  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  who  detected 
among  the  ruins  broken  arches  aud  fragments  of  marble 
pLtlanj. 

ASH'ER  [happy,  furtanute],  the  son  of  Jacob  by 
Zilpah,  the  handmaid  of  I^ah,  u«  »«  13,  and  the  patri- 
archal head  of  one  of  the  twelve  tril«s.  The  bless- 
ings pronounced,  first  by  Jacob,  and  afterwards  hy 
Moaes,  upon  this  triU?,  consist  chiefly  of  a  play  on  the 
import  of  the  name  Asher,  and  au  indication  tliat  the 
reality  should  correspond  with  the  happy  omen  implied 
in  it :  there  should  ltelong  to  the  tribe  a  rich  portion 
and  a  numerous  offspring,  G«  xllx.  20;  Do.  xxxUl.  21.  The 
tril»e  soon  began  to  realize  this  description  ;  for,  though 
Asher  himself  had  only  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
who  became  the  heads  of  so  many  families,  Nu.  xxri. 
1H0,  yet  by  the  time  of  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
they  were  4 1 ,5f »1 »  strong,  and  at  the  numbering  toward 
the  close  of  the  wilderness  sojourn,  they  ranked  the 
fifth  of  the  tribes  in  multitude  having  So.liNi  full- 
grown  men,  vcr.  p.  On  the  division  of  the  Promised 
1.3ml,  their  portion  was  assigned  them  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions,  stretching  along  the  sea-coast  lie- 
tween  Carmel  and  Lelwnon,  and  hounded  on  the  east 
by  the  territories  of  Zebulou  and  Xaphtali.  The  in- 
heritance, however,  was  but  partially  conquered  at  the 
first,  Ju  I  si,32;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  never 
by  any  means  fully  poxse  -sed,  especially  on  the  northern 
side,  which  stretched  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Zido- 
nians.  There  seems  no  proper  ground  for  excluding, 
with  Kitto.  the  district  proper  of  Zidon  from  the  inherit 
mice  of  Asher;  the  passage,  in  particular,  of  Jos.  xix. 
'1T>,  seq.(  seems  plainly  to  favour  the  common  view.  In 
a  moral  aspect  the  proximity  of  Asher  to  the  idolatrous 
and  dissolute  superstition  of  the  Zidnnians  must  have 
l.ecn  anything  but  favourable  to  their  spiritual  health  ; 
and  as  some  of  the  worst  aliomiiiations  that  flowed  in 
upon  the  covenant-people  had  their  origin  in  that  quar- 
ter, we  may  well  conceive  that  the  Asherites,  who  were 
the  nearest  to  the  region  of  pollution,  were  also  among 
the  first  to  fall  under  its  corrupting  influence  ;  the  more 
so,  as  the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  which  their  ter- 
ritory yielded  in  such  abundance,  must  naturally  have 
led  them  to  cultivate  a  close  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  jxipuloiis  but  non -agri cultural  districts  of  Tyre 
aud  Sidoti.  Accordingly,  the  Asherites  never  appear 
taking  any  prominent  |>art  in  the  religious  struggles  of 
their  country ;  the  great  deliverances  all  came  from 
other  quarters. 

ASHES  have  a  considerable  place  in  the  symlsilical 
and  descriptive  imapcry  of  Scripture,  and  usually  in  a 
somewhat  different  way  from  wliat  the  usages  of  mo- 
dern Eurojtean  society  would  naturally  suggest.  The 
custom  of  burning  a  taken  city  has  Keen  common  in 
idl  ag-.-s;  and  so  to  reduce  a  place  or  country  to  ashes, 
is  a  general  and  well-understood  expression  everywhere 
for  effecting  a  complete  destruction,  or  producing  a 
total  desolation.    Thus,  also  in  2  Pe.  ii.  6,  "turning 


the  cities  of  Sslom  and  Gomorrah  into  ashes,"  Kxe 
xxvm  is.  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  figurative  em- 
ployment of  the  term  in  Scripture  i*  derived  from  the 
practice,  which  from  the  earliest  times  prevailed  in  the 
Hast,  e.f  sitting  down  among  cshes.  or  covering  one* 
self  with  ashes,  as  a  symlsd  of  grief  and  mourning 
Thus  Job  in  the  time  of  his  calamity  sat  down  among  the 
ashes;  aud  when  expressing  at  the  close  the  pungency 
of  his  contrition  for  past  sins  and  shortconungs,  he  said 
"  he  rc|>entcd  in  dust  and  ashes,"  ch.il  s;xiiL8.  A  great 
variety  of  allusions  have  reference  to  this  custom, 
Km  If.  I;  I*.  1*01.  i;  Ixi.  3;  Jo.  ri  SO;  Mat  xi.  21,  Ac  Sometimes  the 
image  is  carried  a  little  further,  and  persons  are  spoken 
of  as  eating  ashes,  turning  them  not  only  into  a  sort  of 
attire,  but  even  into  an  article  of  fmsl,  cU.P;U  xttr.M 
It  is  the  ilt-e|iest  misery  and  degradation  that  is  meant 
thereby  to  be  expressed.  These  are  the  more  peculiar 
allusions  of  this  sort  in  Scripture;  but  occasionally  also 
reference  is  made  to  the  light  and  comparatively  worth- 
less nature  of  ashes— especially  of  such  ashes  as  form 
the  refnM  of  wood — which  may  be  driven  als>ut  by  the 
wind,  or  heedlessly  trodden  upon  by  the  foot  of  man. 
In  this  resjiect  Abraham  spoke  of  himself  as  "  dust  and 
ashes,"  and  the  wicked  are  represented  as  "  ashes 
under  the  soles  of  the  feet"  to  the  righteous,  Gc  xtiii  27 
Unl  I*.  3. 

ASH'IMA,  the  name  of  a  divinity  worshipped  by 
the  people  of  llamath,  ami  of  doubtful  origiu.  It  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  2KI  xrti  Ji>  Some  of 
the  rabbinical  Jews  report  that  the  deity  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  a  goat,  and  a  goot  without 
wind.  If  so  for  the  tradition  cannot  be  relied  on 
with  an)-  certainty — it  was  probably  one  of  the  wide- 
spread forms  of  the  Pan  worship  of  heathen  antiquity. 
Various  other  conjectures  liave  lieeti  tlirown  out,  on 
which  it  is  needless  to  enter,  as  none  of  them  have 
been  established. 

ASH'KENAZ.  the  proper  namu  of  a  son  of  Gojner, 
and  grandson  of  Japhet,  <j«.  x  3.  In  Je.  li.  "27,  it  is 
coupled  with  Ararat  and  Minni,  apparently  as  the 
name  of  a  province  and  i>eople  somewhere  about  Ar- 
menia. The  modern  Jews  have  identified  it  with  Ger- 
many, but  this  is  universally  regarded  as  an  entirely 
erroneous  application  of  the  term. 

ASHTENAZ,  chief  of  the  Babylonian  eunuch...  to 
whom  was  committed  the  charge  of  Daniel  and  his 
companions,  Oa  i  3,7. 

ASH  TAROTH,  or  AST  A  ROTH,  one  of  the  ancient 
towns  in  the  district  of  Bashan,  and  one  of  the  seats  of 
Og.  the  king  of  that  region  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  He  is  said  to  have  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth, 
and  at  Kdrei,  I>c  I  (;J<«.  ix  10; xii  t  In  the  suhsei|uent 
division  of  the  land  it  fell  to  the  half-trils?  of  Mnnas- 
seh,  and  was  made  a  Levitical  city  by  being  given  to 
the  Gershonites,  xiii  .ti-.iCh  *i  71.  flic  name  was  in 
all  probability  derived  from  the  female  deity  that  from 
remote  times  usurped  so  much  of  the  worship  which 
prevailed  in  the  Syrian  portions  of  Asia.  {See  Ashto- 
KKTH.)  The  place  is  reported  by  Jerome  to  have  stood 
about  six  miles  from  Edrci;  but  the  site  has  not  been 
identified  in  modern  time*. 

ASHTAROTH-KARNA'IM.  or  Ashtaroth  of  the 
Two  Horns,  the  Horned,  mentioned  in  Ge.  xiv.  5,  as  one 
of  the  cities  occupied  by  the  Rophnim,  and  smitten  by 
Chederlaomer  and  his  host,  is  generally  supposed  to  lie 
the  same  place  as  that  simply  called  Ashtaroth.  The 
name  Karnaim  was  probably  applied  to  it  from  the 
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identification  of  the  goddess  Ashtoreth  with  the  moon, 
or  from  the  ox-head  symbol  used  in  her  worship.  It  is 
also  supposed  to  bo  the  same  that  in  Liter  history  was 
called  simply  Karnaim,  lilac.  ».  aa,  u  (Joseph  us,  Ant. 
xii.  8,  S  4.  .Vc.  i    But  thi*  cann.it  he  reckoned  certain. 

ASHTORETH,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Canaanitish 
nationit  lAffTayjTij  r/  nryurrq,  Sanction.  I,  the  jiartner  <>t 
Baal,  with  wli.w  worship  that  of  Ashtoreth  was  fre- 
quently associated.  In  the  .inly  two  passages  in  which 
the  singular  form  of  the  name  appears  in  the  Hebrew 
Scripture*.  I  Ki  xi.  i,  .tt,  iui.I  KKi.  xwu.  13.  it  if  followed  by  the 
title  "<»<k]  of  the  Zidoliinus,"  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  Zidon  wwoiw  of  the  principal  seat*  probably  Uu 
principal  seat  of  her  worship  in  Canaan  :  a  conclusion 
which  quite  accords  with  the  statements  of  the  Creek 
and  Roman  writer *,  and  with  the  monumental  evidence 
furnished  by  the  inscriptions  which  still  survive  in  the 
Phoenician  tongue  (Ceseniiis,  Man.  /'Aon.  and  Tlnx.\ 

[The  longest  and  m.wt  important  of  these  inscrip- 
tion* which  has  yet  U-cn  brought  to  light,  in  that  on 
tin?  sarcophagus  of  a  Zi.lonian  king  called  Esmtmazar. 
accidentally  discovered  at  Zidon  in  the  commencement 
of  18.">5.  The  inscription  records  the  building  of  a 
temple  for  the  worship  of  Astarte  by  the  king  and 
hi*  mother.  Am-Astarte  by  name,  who  wan  herself  a 
priestess  of  the  goddess.  It  h;»s  been  translated  by 
several  scholars.  The  translation  of  Roiliger  will  l>e 
found  in  the  /.>it»chrift  der  I).  M.  G.  ix.  647-659.] 

But  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  I'h.i  ni.  ia.  We  have 
•criptural  evidence  that  it  extended  over  the  whole  of 
< 'anaan.  For  we  find  it  prevailing  not  only  among  the 
Philistines  on  the  south- west,  is.  mi  in,  but  likewise 
in  the  region  cast  of  Jordan,  where  it  must  have  taken 
firm  root  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of  tin'  chief  cities 
of  that  region  being  called  by  the  name  of  Ashtoreth, 
Ue  ilr.il;  lie.  1.     Jem.  ix.  10;  xii.  4;  xm  12,31;  ICb.  >l  M;  it  II  1 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  I  hat  in  the  name  of  this 
city.  Ashtaroth  or  Ashteroth  Kamaim,  the  goddess 
name  Ashtoreth  appears  not  in  its  singular  but  in  it* 
plural  form.  This  is  true  likewise  of  the  goddess-name 
itself,  which  is  met  with  more  frequently  in  the  plural 
form  Ashtaroth  than  in  the  singular  form  Ashtoreth. 

<*>mp  Ju  II  13;  x. «;  I  Sa.  rli  3,  I;  all  JO. 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  this  form  must  lie  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way  as  the  use  of  the  correspond- 
ing plural  form  Baalim,  with  which  it  is  (to  frequently 
av-s:iated.  Now,  that  the  plural  form  Paalim  does  not 
I  n  it  .  ■>  1  It  -  uius  and  ol  liers  have  nupp  —  -I,  ima  i  ■ 
■r  other  material  symlkds.  representative  of  the  presence 
and  attributes  <>f  Baal,  appears  from  the  distinction 
which  is  uniformly  observed  between  the  Baalim  and 
the  '-ya.T   nSsirc.  WUUsAoth  hnfianl,  the  images  or 

pillars  of  Baal,  the  hitter  of  which  only  is  foam)  in 
connection  with  verbs  which  necessarily  point  to  some 
material  object.    With  Baalim  we  find  connected  the 

1  If  Uw  A'htir^JJJ^^  of  the  Himraritic  MMrriptimi*  be, 

us  has  t*en  with  nm.h  pmlsil.ilitv  i-rmj.v-tiirtwt,  another  form 
of  the  name  Ashtoreth.  the  worship  of  that  |r..l.|nw  mii.l  have 
rxt«j.l.sl  ktatlf  ma  to  Ike  m.-t  southern  r.-gion  of  Arabia 
(Zri/-Wl  d,r  I)  M.  ft  X  61).  It  is  certain  that  it  was  like 
wis*  carried  westward,  .•Ion?  the  .Imrc  «f  th«  Mediterranean, 
by  the.  Pho-rtidan  colonists.  And  in  Assyria  wo  And  in  |fr»-  it 
reputo  "onr  lady"  UKhtar,  win.  was  probably  Un  MUM  person, 
the  two  names  Iwins  in  their  .wiili.il  elrruenta  identical  (lt;i« 

Vuc  l 


vcrlwi  "  t«i  serve,  worship,  seek  to,  go  after,  go  a  whoring 
after,  put  away,"  kc;  but  never  to  "set  up"  or  "cast 
down,"  to  "adorn"  or  to  "break  in  pieces."  Anil  we 
find  the  same  distinction  observed  in  the  use  of  the 
corresponiliug  plural  Ashtaroth.  which  is  associated 
only  with  the  verbs  "serve"  and  "put  awav." 

The  true  explanation  of  the  plural  forms  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  plural 
form  Elohim.  They  describe  these  false  gods,  or  the 
isiwers  which  these-  g.sls  represent  and  embody,  in  the 
wide  extent  of  their  influence,  and  the  varied  forms 
of  their  manifestation  (coinp.  Movers,  Hit  Plilinizirr, 
vol.  i.  p.  172-17'').  If  this  Is- so.  we  have  in  the  prevail- 
ing use  of  the  form  Ashtaroth  another  evidence  of  the 
predominance  of  tlie  Ashtoreth  worship  among  the 
nations  of  1  anaan.2 

The  important  question  now  presents  itself,  What 
was  the  character  of  this  worship,  of  the  wide  preval- 
ence of  which  even  in  the  most  ancient  times  we  have 
so  decisive  evidence  I  This  is  a  question  to  which  we 
are  unable  to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  reply,  parti v 
liecause  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  constitute  our 
principal  source  of  information,  being  originally  intended 
for  the  u»e  of  those  who  wen-  themselves  for  the  most 
|Kirt  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Ashtor- 
eth rites,  present  us  rather  with  general  statements 
than  with  any  detailed  account  of  these  rites,  and  partly 
Is/cause  of  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  notices  of 
this  subject  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  Creek 
and  1  toman  writers,  by  the  desire  of  these  writers  to 
connect  the  rite*  of  the  Ashtoreth  worship  with  rites 
of  their  own,  w  hich  seemed  to  them  to  have  a  similar 
origin  and  import,  though  the  resemblance  of  the  one 
to  the  other  was  by  no  means  perfect.  Still,  there  arc 
certain  general  conclusions,  ..n  the  correctness  of  which 
we  may  rely  with  confidence. 

Tlie  first  passage  in  which  the  name  Ashtaroth,  as 
tlie  name  of  a  heathen  goddess,  appears  is  Ju.  ii.  Hi, 
where  we  are  told  how  the  Israelites  served  Jehovah 
all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  outlived  Joshua;  but  on  their  death  "there  arose 
another  generation  after  them  w  hich  knew  not  Jehovah, 

nor  yet  the  works  which  he  hail  done  for  Israel  

and  they  f..rs.H>k  Jehovah  ami  served  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth." Compare  with  this  Ju.  x.  (I,  "And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  and 
serv  ed  Baalim  and  AshUroth,  and  the  gods  of  Syria, 
and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  g.sls  of  Moab,"  kr. 
h'r  un  these  passages  it  appears  that  among  the  multi- 
tude of  gods  worshipped  by  the  grossly  siifwrstitious 
and  degraded  nations  of  Canaan  when  Israel  invaded 
and  conquered  their  laud,  Baalim  ami  Ashtaroth  held 
the  first  pl.icc,  the  one  as  the  gnat  male  divinity, 
the  other  as  the  great  female  divinity.  This  worship 
of  the  g.sls  in  pairs,  as  male  and  female,  we  find 
very  widely  spread  over  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
And  it  probably  had  a  p  .etic  origin.  Tlie  world  and 
its  multiform  changes  wen-  regarded  as  a  birth,  or  a 
succession  of  births,  in  which,  as  in  the  birth  of  a  living 


It  i*  worthy  of  remark,  thai  the  anthnr  nf  the  Wk.  of  Kinr* 
carefully  to  avoid  the  »«-..f  the**-  plural  forms  He  i» 
tho  only  nns  of  the  s.K're.1  writ.™  who  employs  the  siiiKTilar  f..nu 
of  tlsMiamo  AaMorCtb,  and  lie.  n«v*r  MBBkgW  th#  plural  \»h 
t.imth,  which  alons  ap|«.ir*  in  lbs  other  l«n..ks  nf  Scripture 
So  in  his  referencoo  to  ths  worehip  of  Hial,  tn  find  the  riMpdai 
f.irtn  of  the  n  .me  intn-l.i.  «sl  more  than  thirty  limes,  tlir  plural 
form  only  once  (I  Ki  xviii.  IS). 
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being,  they  traced  the  operation  of  a  twofold  generating 
power — an  active  and  passive,  a  male  and  female 
(Movers,  Die  Ph.muier.i.  149). 

The  former  of  these  the  t'anaauitish  nation*  named 
Ilaal,  t'.r.  the  lord  or  husband,  or  when  conceived  of 
rather  at  a  power  than  an  a  person,  Baalim  ;  the  latter 
received  the  name  AaliUtrcth  or  Ashtaroth  -a  name,  of 
the  origiu  and  signification  of  which  no  proliablo  ac 
count  lias  jrot  been  given.    To  the  united  oj»eration  of 


Ashtoreth  has  also  lioen  connected  with  the  moon  : 
and  this  connection  rests  in  part  u|K>n  a  scriptural  basis. 
Vet  the  statements  of  Scripture,  usually  appealed  to  on 
this  point,  are  by  no  means  very  clear  an<l  decisive, 
Di.'.W.  10;  Xrti.3;  Je.  tiii.ll;  2K1.  Xrtl.  l«s  *  CIl  M&tti  3-S.  It  i- 
eertain  that  Baal  and  the  nun  were  not  identical:  the 
former  name  Baal  being  a  name  of  much  larger  import. 
The  nun,  doubtless,  was  regarded  ax  «  Baal,  but  not  an 
Baal  (^jan  *■  r'  ne  I'homiciaius  ha>l  a  god  or  god* 
these  two  gods  or  powers  they  traced  all  the  evolutions  called  Banl-shemen  and  Baal-hamon  <Ces.  Mun.  Phtrn.), 
of  nature  and  of  providence.  The  one  was  the  great  and  it  is  probable  by  these  names  the  sun  is  to  be  under- 
father,  and  the  other  the  great  mother  of  all  To  the*?,  stood.  But  the  name  Baal,  without  any  such  addition, 
therefore,  they  liowed  themselves  down  in  worship,  they  is  not  to  bo  so  restricted.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  at 
offered  sacrifices,  they  made  prayers,  ami  adopted  least  one  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Baal  seems  to 
whatever  means  might  seem  to  their  blinded  minds  l>c  expressly  distinguished  fr-.m  the  sun,  :KLx»ul&- 
most  effectual  to  ijain  their  favour.  :  "They  burnt  incense  to  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the 

We  know  little  of  the  various  forms  under  which  moon,"  kc.  And  certainly  in  the  numerous  passn-jes 
Ashtoreth  was  worshipped.  Eusebius  preserves  a  state-  in  which  not  the  singular  but  the  plural  form  Baalim 
ment  by  the  Phoenician  historian  Sanchoniathon  that  is  used,  we  are  constrained  to  attach  to  the  name  a 
her  images  had  the  head  of  an  ox;  whence  perhaps  the    much  wider  significance. 

name  Ashtaroth- Karnaim,  i.e.  Ashtaroth  of  the  Horns.  Still  it  must  1*  allowed  that,  especially  in  the 
This  was  probably  one  of  many  forms,  by  which  the  Inter  |ieriod*  of  Israelitish  history,  Baal  seems  to  have 
imagination  sought  to  give  visible  expression  to  the   Income  more  and  more  the  win-god.    And  tliis  ii  not 


qualities  and  powers  supposed  to  reside  in  the  divinity 
Perhaps  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  concep- 
tion which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  superstition,  that  the 
rites  by  which  these  divinities  were  worshipped  should 
frequently  have  been  of  a  most  gross  and  lascivious  de- 
scription. This  we  know  was  the  case,  even  at  the 
earliest  jieriod.  No  sooner  liad  Israel  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan,  than  we  find  them  seduced  and  entangled  by 
the  lascivious  orgies  atteudant  u|>on  the  worship  of 
Baal-pcor,  Su  xvr  1-3  And  doubtless  these  orgies  are 
specially  referred  to  in  those  scriptures  which  speak  of 
the  horrible  abominations  which  had  drawn  down  the 
righteous  vengeance  of  Jehovah,  and  doomed  the 
Utah  nations  to  utter  destruction.  It  is  not 
tliat  we  should  go  into  detail  in  describing  these  abomin- 
able practice*.  The  notices  of  theju  which  we  find  in 
heathen  writers,  ami  which  amply  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  .Scripture,  are  well  known,  and  need  not  here 
be  repeated.1 

The  statements  just  made  with  regard  to  the  place 
which  Ashtoreth  held  among  tlie  Canaanitisli  objects  of 
worship,  and  the  rites  by  which  she  was  thought  to  be 
appropriately  honoured,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  use 
of  her  name  as  a  common  noun  in  various  passages 
of  Deuteronomy,  rtl.is;  xx>iu.«,  iu.il,  to  denote  the  ewes 
of  tlie  flock— ventre*  pteuriM,  as  (iesunius  explains  it. 
femtllit  i/regem  prnpa'jantrs. 

Such  Iwing  the  place  of  Astarte  among  the  Syrian 
divinities,  we  cannot  wonder  that  she  should  some- 
times lie  represented  by  western  writers  as  the  Juno, 
sometimes  as  the  Venus  of  Syria.*  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  were  combined  in  her  character  ami  worship  ski,  Panth.  Jlffypt.  ii.  8,  17,  21).  Tlie  same  is  true  of 
some  of  the  attributes  of  both  these  goddesses.  She  was  the  Greek  goddess  Aphrodite,  who  seems  to  have  been 
tlie  great  gisldess  -the  consort  of  the  lurd  and  king  of   originally  the  same  as  the  Syrian  Ashtoreth,  as  indeed 


difficult  to  account  for.  It  arose  from  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind  to  materialize  and  localte, 
ami  to  give  visible  form  anil  shape  to  its  vague  and 
shadowy  conceptions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  Iwdies  can  lie  traced  back  to  a  very 
ancient  period,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
earliest  form  of  idolatry  among  the  Catiaauitc*.  It 
seems  rather  to  have  been  a  Liter  growth  partly 
natural,  jiartly  stimulated  by  contact  with  other  nation*. 
However  this  may  be,  it  could  have  been  no  difficult 
matter  to  engraft  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  on  the  simpler  system  in  which  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth  were  the  great  objects  of  worship.  What 
more  fitting  representative  and  embodiment  (so  to  sj>eak  t 
of  tlie  great  Father  than  the  glorious  and  lieneficent 
orb  of  day,  the  source  of  light,  and  life,  and  beauty  ' 
And  then,  this  step  being  taken,  the  lew-cr  of  the  two 
great  orbs  became  the  natural  representative  and  em- 
l>odiment  of  his  female  companion  Ashtoreth.  And 
the  early  and  wide-spread  belief  of  a  dose  and  myste- 
rious connection  tatwecn  heaven  and  earth,  lietwecn 
the  stars  above  and  tlie  course  of  nature  and  providence 
in  the  earth  below,  would  necessarily  tend  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  the  connection  thus  established. 

In  the  mythologies  of  all  nations,  we  find  the  same 
close  connection  IsHween  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly. 
Thus  the  great  goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  Isia,  whose 
character  and  worship  seem  to  have  resembled  in  many 
parts  those  of  Ashtoreth,  was  in  ancient  times  regarded 
representing  the  earth,  sometimes  the 
as  the  common  mother  of  all  (Jablon 


gods  and  men:  and  she  was  the  great  mother —the 
source  of  generation.  |<ower.  and  fruitful] 


the  very  name  Aphrodite  may 
on  this  we  need  not  enlarge.' 


1  l'iiin|inr*i  l.m  ini.  Ilip*  rr.c  luftttt  the  Mylitta  of  Hero 

J'rtiw  (i.  !!(<>.  teri~2*i3  wan  probably  another  name  for  Ash 
torelh.  *  '■' 

*  O,  po  AfMhiTFi.  *J  it     1  it  it  tv,  Mm  r*lfiUL*T* 

■{  vyptn  Tmjm*\«u€m*  iutj«*  mm*  £t>ro  su.^ivrt.  Plutarch, 
quoted  by  Heldi-n,  l>t  D.ii  Sirrii.  See  al-o  th«  ether  pajwapn 
from  th«  nnrteriU,  quoted  in  tluit  trentiw  ami  likewise  by 
■jewmiiw.  Tka.,  and  Winer,  ft™ I  U  OrlirburA. 


i«  ! 


possibly  indicate.  But 


1  "  tjnU  ii.*-*  ,*•*(  co-lum  ct  teri\im  ab  idolorum  cultoribut 
miiM-eri  golita?"  :<elden.  />  JHit  .SVi-ir,  srut.  ii.  cnp.  2.  With 
regard  to  the  nriitiii  of  the  name  Aphrodite,  it  may  possibly  he 
a  oumiptiuu  of  Aahtorotli  ;  r~*£?  -  P~P?:?.  *J  ^  transpo»i 
tion  of  ^  and  p.  »nd  the  change  of  <g  i  -  p  in  SjT-  and  Arab  ) 
iuto  £.  with  which  p  i<  closely  allied  (Compare  Nchultcin. 
0/trra  Mm.  p.  2SJ.)  Tlie  tradition  with  regard  to  tho  origin  of 
Aphmdite,  it  i«  more  proUhle,  had  iU  wuw  in  the  nam 
the  name  in  the  tradition. 
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being  bo,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  queen  of  I  1.  With  regard  to  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  these 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  Mi.  l\  tad  sttr.ir.lt,  H  views,  it  ia  now  abandoned  by  nearly  all  who  have 
a  ehief  object  of  worship  to  the  Jews,  and  especially  to  made  accurate  inquiry  into  the  subject.  There  is  not 
the  Jewish  women  of  bis  day,  we  are  to  understand  a  single  passage  in  which  the  adoption  of  the  rendering 
Ashtaroth.  which  name,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  "grove"  ia  unavoidable ;  and  there  are  many  passage* 
is  nowhere  found  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  .Still  we  in  which  that  rendering  is  altogether  inadmissible.  For 
cannot  draw  from  this  fact  the  conclusion  that  the  title  example,  we  Unci  the  Ashera  frequently  connected  with 
queen  of  heaven  would  have  been  equally  descriptive  \  the  verbs  rtey,  to  make,  1KI  x.l  a.  2  K3  xvii.  10;  xxi  i; 
of  the  Ashtoreth  of  earlier  times.    It  is  not  till  very  *  ^       |(aLIuUi  n .  ^  to 

late  in  the  history  of  Israel,  that  we  hnd  mention  made  j  •  £  •-' 

of  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  bring  out,  2  Kl.  uiii.  ct.  We  find  an  Ashera  forming  the 
iKiirti.  id;  xti.  3,6;  xxni.i,<i,Ac  And  it  is  not  improbable  wood  <>n  which  a  single  ox  was  sacrificed,  Ju.Ti.ai; 
that  the  influence  of  this  worship,  which  some  have  another  set  up  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  2KI.  xulo;  and 
connected  with  the  pn  sence  of  the  Assyrians  in  Pales-  another  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  s  Ki  xxi  7. 
tine,  may  liave  mollified  the  conceptions  formed  of  the  \\  e  rind  Aehcrim  under  green  trees,  and  covered  over 
ancient  divinities  and  the  leading  attributes  with  which  uy  curtains  or  tents  (o<P2>  wrought  for  them  by  their 
tl»ey  were  invested'  female  attendants  and  worshippers.    In  all  these  cases 

With  regard  to  the  fonns  and  oWvances  which    ^  .«  -w  quite  UIU>uitAble.    And  even 


accompanied  the  worship  of  Ashtaroth,  we  have  no  de- 
tailed information  in  Scripture,  for  the  reason  already 
given.  We  read  in  one  passage  of  a  house  or  temple 
of  Ashtaroth,  1  Sa  ml  in;  in  another  of  a  high  place  or 
artificial  eminence  erected  for  her  worship,  2Kixxill.  u; 
but  the  two  localities  which  are  most  frequently  men- 
tioned as  the  scene  of  the  ancient  idol-rites,  are  the 
high  hill  anil  the  shade  of  the  green  tree,  l>o.  lit. 2;  SKI 
lf!4»ta.     It  is  proliablc  that  the  worship  of  Baalim 


the  passage  which  is  most  frequently  appealed  to  in 
defence  of  that  rendering,  I*.  Ml »,  "Thou  shalt  not 
plant  (pttl)  thee  an  Ashera,  any  tret;  vr.jr-31.  near  thu 
altar  of  Jehovah  ;  neither  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  a  stone 
pillar"  inayO.  is  really,  when  closely  examined,  rather 
adverse  to  it  than  otherwise.  The  most  obvious  mean- 
ing is.  Thou  shalt  not  plant,  Da.  vi  i",  near  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  an  Ashera  formed  out  of  any  tree,  nor  set  up 


i  more  fre.piently  connected  with  the  former  of  these  anv  „t,,ne  pillar:  and  the  natural  conclusion  even  from 
localities,  thu  worship  of  Ashtaroth  with  the  latter:  [  this  passage,  which  alone  gives  even  the  semblance  of 
but  the  two  divinities  were  so  closely  allied  in  character,  |  M1|llM(rt  to  the  rendering  "  grove,"  is,  that  the  Ashera 
in  tiie  powers  attributed  and  the  worship  presented  to  i  WRf,  a  WlNW|en  pillar,  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  perhaps  of 
them,  that  the  symbols  of  their  presence  were  often  S(llae  peculiar  arul  well  known  form,  to  wliich  a  sym- 
erected  on  the  same  spot,  and  both  received  at  oiie  and  character  of  some  kind  was  attached— a  conclu- 

the  same  time  the  homage  and  the  gifts  of  their  wor- 
*hipl«_-r^. 

One  question  of  importance  remains.  What  were 
the  svmbols  employed  to  mark  out  the  si  sit  where  these 
divinities  were  stipjwwted  to  be  socially  present'  'I his 
leads  us  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  a  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Scripture,  with  regard  to  which 
there  has  been  very  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
Hebrew  scholars    the  word  .TMTK.  Atitcra. 

Three  princ  ipal  opinions  have  been  propounded  : 

1.  That  Ashera  means  yiore.  This  is  the  mom 
ancient  view,  being  that  of  the  LXX  ,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  translators  of  our  version. 

2.  That  Ashera  was  a  goddess-name,  nearly  identical 
with  Ashtoreth.  This  view  is  in  substance  that  of 
Gesenius. 

3.  That  it  was  a  symbolic  figure,  at  first  nothing 
more  tlian  the  stock  or  stem  of  a  tree  fixed  in  the 
ground,  afterwards  some  wooden  pillar  or  image,  more 
artificially  pre  pared  and  adorned,  2  Kl  xxL  7.  Of  those 
win.  hold  this  view,  s.>:nc,  with  whom  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing,  regard  the  Ashera  as  the  sym- 
bol id  the  goddess  Ashtoreth  :  others,  as  Movers,  deny 
the  existence  of  any  such  connection,  distinguishing  be- 
tween Ashera  and  Ashtoreth  as  two  separate  divinities. 


'  In  TV.  it.  IP,  and  xvii.  3.  mention  i»  mad*  of  the  worship 
of  the  b.»t  uf  heaven,  lint  <mly  as  a  powiUe  contiiucmi'v,  not  a 
reali;«l  fact.  There  i-  nogood  evidence  that  Whtaroth-Knnialin, 
or  tlx  two  homeii  Anhtaruth.  has  any  reference  to  the  moon 
cSaucboniathou.  in  Kuseh.  Pn>,t.  fi  Yuuo  p  M.  edit.  !«**.)  «•• 
•«!<».  the  name  ia  evidently  diwcripttve,  not  of  the  form  under 
which  tlie  gnddm  wt<  uaually  wumhipped,  hut  of  a  special  and 
•  iutinctuB  funa- peculiar  to  that  city  or  region -probably  a 
form  »imiUr  to  th»t  under  wh;ch  1*1.  was  wonhiH**!  by  the 
Key  pt  lain 


sion  Isirne  out  by  other  passages  of  I  hjuU-rouomy,  cb.  It.  2s; 
xxtUl  36, «ix  hi,  in  which  the  idol  pillars  or  images 
.in  desi  1 1  l>cd  as  chiefly  of  two  sorts,  "  w.kkI  and  stone  ;" 
by  the  former  of  which  we  may  suppose  the  Ashera  to 
be  meant,  by  the  latter,  the"  nay:,  with  which,  not 
only  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  but  in  a 
multitude  of  ..thus,  the  Ashera  stands  in  close  and 
iinuiei  1  tato  connection. 

2.  Neither  have  we  any  authority  for  regarding  the 
Ashen  as  a  goddess  worshipjied  by  the  <  'aliaanites, 
either  the  goddess  Astarte  or  any  other.  The  passage 
which  seems  inont  strongly  to  support  this  view  is 
1  Ki.  xviii.  19,  where  we  read  of  Elijah's  encounter 
with  the  prophet*  <>f  Baal,  four  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Ashera,  in  number 
four  hundred.  At  first  glance  this  passage  would  seem 
to  present  Ashera  as  a  goddess,  the  companion  of  Baal, 
and  nearly  equal  in  rank.  But  on  looking  back  two 
chapters  to  the  account  which  the  historian  gives  of 
the  introduction  by  Ahab  of  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
of  the  Ashera,  we  find  there  is  a  clear  distinction  draw  n 
between  them  ;  for  it  is  said,  "  Ahab  set  up  an  altar 
to  Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal  .  and  Ahab  mode 
,nv.fy>  the  Ashera."  iKJ.xti  n.ia,  plainly  distinguishing 

between  Baal,  the  divinity  in  whose  honour  altars 
were  erected  and  temples  built,  and  the  Ashera,  a 
thing  made  and  fashioned  by  human  liands. 

3.  This  leads  to  the  true  view  of  Ashera,  as  an  idol 
symbol,  and  more  particularly  a  symbol  of  the  goddess 
Ashtoreth.  Tliat  the  Ashera  had  some  intimate  con 
nection  with  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  is  evident  from 
the  passage  just  remarked  on,  l  Kl  xvlu.  19,  and  many 
others.  Ju.  Tl  15;  1  Kl  xtI  33,  SKI  xvii.  10, 1C;  xtuI.  4;  XllS.tc, 
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in  which  it  is  men tidin.il  along  with  Ha.il  or  the 
*"y2.*i  just  an  Ashtoreth  is  in  other  passage*. 

See  also  2  Ki.  xxiii.  7,  for  a  notice  of  the  Adieu*- rites. 
Hut  at  the  same  time  we  must  l*c  careful  nut  to  con- 
found  the  Asheru  with  the  goddi-sa  Ashtoreth;  fur  the 
Scripture  never  does.  The  latter  .Aslitoreth  or  Ashta 
roth)  the  Scripture  always  speaks  of  as  a  divinity,  /of 
lowed  after,  and  srrrrd  and  icorthippcd  by  the  Minded 
heathen  (see  the  passages  already  quoted) :  the  for- 
mer (the  Ashera)  a*  a  material  symbol,  a  tree,  a  trunk, 
which  is  planted  <paj>,  made  micy),       up  t3<ip-, 

TCjrn);  only  one  passage,  2  L*h.  ixl».  IS,  Ls  it  con- 
nected witli  iay,  to  nene,  the  symliol  being  put  for 

the  divinity.  Again,  thu  Ashtaruth  Israel  W  com- 
manded to  put  away  (i>on>;  the  Asherim  to  cut 

down  una  }H3>  and  burn  with  lire  tip's  iya>,  just 

as  they  Were  enjoined  to  put  uic  itj  Raal  from  among 
them,  but  to  break  in  pi' rot  i-vjejj)  the  pillars  of  Baal. 

which  were  of  stone.  Moreover,  the  Asherim  are  con 
stautly  connected  with  altars,  images,  and  other  mate- 
rials of  idolatry  :  the  Ashturoth  never.  Ki  xxxit  U;  Do 
rtt. I  J;  xil  l,  Ac  ' 

We  are  thus  led  t<>  the  conclusion  that,  just  as  the 
of  stone  was  usually  the  symbol  of  Baal,  so  the 

Ashera  of  wood  was  the  symU.l  of  Ashtaroth.  And 
this  conclusion  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  leani 
from  other  sources  as  to  the  nature  of  the  idol  symbols 


which  were  in  use  in  most  ancient  times.--  (Potter's 
tireri  Antiq.  i.  225,  220;  Sale's  Koran,  Prcl.  Dine. 
$  1  :  Movers,  i.  569;  Euseb.  Pnrp.  Eramj.  p.  99.) 
They  were  nothing  more  dignified  tlian  stocks  and 
stones.  The  reason  why  the  nytnUil  of  Baal  was 
of  stone,  that  of  Ashtorcth  of  wood,  is  jsrhaps  to  Ikj 
found  in  the  ditl'erence  of  sex  ;  the  stone  representing 
the  idea  of  strength,  the  tree  that  of  fruitfulness. 

[l>.  H.  W.J 

ASIA;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  involve-.!  in  ob- 
scurity, but  as  a  designation,  along  with  Europe  and 
Africa,  of  one  of  the  greater  divisions  of  the  known 
world,  it  began  to  <-oinc  into  use  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  In  the  New  Te-taimnt,  however,  it  is  used  in 
a  narrower  sense,  as  it  also  very  generally  was  among 
the  ancients,  sometimes  for  Asia  Minor  ami  sometimes 
for  pro  consular  Asia,  which  latterly  included  the  pro- 
vinees  of  I'hrygia,  Mysio,  C'aria,  ami  Lydia  (Cicvro. 
I'rv  Placet),  c.  27).  But  the  province  was  originally 
■ot  so  extensive;  an«l  even  aft.  rwar.ls  I'hrygia  w  oc- 
casionally mentioned  in  another  connection — with  i 
lieia,  for  example,  as  when  Cicero  charges  Dolabclla 
and  his  <|un  stor  Vcrrcs  with  ravaging  I'hrygia.  during 
tin:  time  that  the  former  held  the  province  of  Cilicia 
\'erret.  Act.  ii.  ],c.  3S>.  So  in  Acts  xvi.  ti.  Phrygia 
is  distinguished  from  Asia,  as  if  it  did  not  proiterly 
belong  to  the  province  so  designated;  and  so  also  in 
oh.  ii.  9,  10.  Iu  these  passages  it  is  probably  used, 
as  it  appears  also  to  Ik.-  in  the  Apocaly|«c  with 
rexpect  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  for  the  compa- 
ratively small  sea-l»oar<l  district,  which  compris.sl  My- 
sia. Ionia,  and  Lydia,  and  w  hich  had  Ephesus  for  its 


'  M  irk  aim  thu  max  ttliiro  tcrminsti.ni  of  the  olunU  Asheriiu 
fAahenrth  i«  »ory  ran.->;u>  oi)m|»arml  wit).  Aslitxmcli ;  ami  n!», 
llm  constant  attornment  of  «iiffi».-»  to  the  former,  «liilo  they 
are  never  .ni.|»ii.toU  to  the  l.«tUT. 


ASIA.  Skvks  Churches  ok.  St*  tltcir  name*. 
ASIARCRAE.  ASlARt'HS,  or  rulers  of  A-ia,  ren- 
dered in  the  English  version  the  chirf  of  Asia,  Ac  xu.li. 
were  the  annually  appointed  governors  ,»f  the  cities  in 
pro- consular  Asia.  They  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  games  and  religious  rites  in  honour  of  the  gods 
and  the  cmiieror,  which  they  had  to  conduct  at  their 
own  expense.  Hence-,  only  wealthy  persons  could  hold 
the  office,  and  in  respect  to  social  jsnition  they  must 
always  have  liccn  among  the  chief  men  of  the  place. 
Each  city,  it  would  appear,  chose  one  of  their  own 
number  with  a  view  to  the  office,  and  out  of  the  whole 
number  thus  chosen,  ten  were  selected  by  the  assembly 
of  deputies,  w  ho  formed  a  sort  of  council  of  Asiarclis, 
and  one  was  nominated  to  be  the  president  or  head  of 
the  body.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  title  A  March  l>e- 
loliged  only  to  this  president,  or  to  the  whole  ten.  The 
language  in  the  passage  above  referred  to  from  the  Act* 
of  the  Apostles  seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  they  ex- 
isted iu  considerable  numliers;  so  that  either  the  whole 
body  must  liave  had  the  title  of  Asiarchs,  or  the  title 
must  have  been  kept  up  by  way  of  courtesy,  toward 
those  who  hod  formerly  enjoyed  the  dignity.  One 
Asiareh  alone  is  noticed  in  Eusebius  as  having  had 
the  charge  of  matters  at  the  trial  of  Potjeaip  (Bed. 
Ilisi.  iv.  15);  but  this,  as  Winer  remarks,  may  simply 
have  arisen  from  one  lieing  apjM.inted  to  l.M,k  after 
that  particular  business,  while  for  the  public  so- 
lemnity's generally  others  may  have  been  associated 
with  him.  Indeed,  the  notices  that  have  come  down 
to  us  regarding  the  office  are  so  incidental  and  frag- 
mentary, tliat  it  is  not  iswsible  to  decide  with  coufi- 
:  dence  on  the  details;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
I  customs  and  mode  of  procedure  regarding  it  diUercd  at 
one  time  as  compared  with  nn.ither. 

ASKELON  [Hah.  Ashkexox.  probably  miitraii<>H\, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistine*,  on  the  sea 
coast  betweeu  <>iua  and  Ashd.sl.  It  luv  within  the 
.-ompass  of  the  territory  of  Ju.lah.  and  was  alsmt 
;(7g«svr:iphicaliiiiles  south-west  of  Jerusalem.  IVrketo, 
which  scents  to  have  been  the  same  with  Atergatis. 
was  the  deity  chiefly  worshipped  there,  under  the  form 
of  a  female  head  and  shoulder.-.,  tapering  away  into  a 
fish's  tail  ( Lucian,  Oe  Dea  Syria,  xiv.l  There  was  pro 
bably  some  affinity  between  this  worship  and  that  of 

Dag        the  tutelary  deity  of  Ashdod.    Tlie  city  had 

not  only  the  advantages  .»f  a  sca|*>rt,  but  also  stood  ilia 
fruitful  region,  prolific  even  in  some  of  the  finer  pro- 
ductions, such  as  vines  and  aromatic  plants  ..Pliny,  xix 
■12;  Stt-alw.,  xvi.  759).  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
from  its  potation  must  have  been  the  theatre  of  many  a 
conflict.  es|>ecially  during  the  wars  that  wen-  carried  on 
between  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  was  sometimes  subject 
to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  I  Mac  x  Mt;iL.X>. 
ill  ii  (Joscphus,  Ant.  xii.  4,  5).  Herod  the  Great  was 
lsini  there,  and  he  afterwards  adorned  it  with  baths, 
colonnades,  and  other  ornamental  works  (Joseph.  War>, 
i.  12,  11).  After  his  death  his  sister  Salome  made  it 
her  residence,  having  obtained  from  Augustus  the  use 
of  a  pala.v.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable 
iiniN.rtniiee  in  later  times,  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  hUlory  ..f  the  crusades.  Richard  held  his  court 
within  its  walls.  In  the  time  of  Sandys  (A..D.  ltiloi  it 
still  was  the  seat  of  a  garrison,  although  it  bad  other- 
wise, he  tells  us.  In-conic  a  place  of  no  importance.  Hut 
it  has  long  since  fallen  into  decay  and  ruin.  Ricliardaon 
found  "not  an  inhabitant  within  its  walls"  trrdrt/*.  ii. 
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204);  ami  Pohinson"s  companion.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
passed  by  it  in  1S-»7,  described  it  "as  one  of  the 
m.wt  mournful  scene*  ..f  deflation  he  had  ever  beheld" 
{Rr**arehrt.  ii.  -Jt50).    t'omr-arc  Xuc  ix  3;  Zt-p  li  4;  Am 

ASNAPPER  designated  the  Great  ami  the  Noble, 
it  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  introduction  into 
Palestine  of  the  different  tribes  from  the  East,  who 
were  KOt  to  take  the  place  of  the  exiled  Israelites,  Kir 
it  in.  He  is  not  called  kiny  of  Assyria,  and  it  is  mom 
tlian  probable  that  ho  wiw  only  a  prince  or  satrap  of 
the  empire,  who  had  the  charge  of  this  (.articular  buni- 


i  serpent.  (&*Addeu.> 


tended  by  the  word  Vm  I'loAor),  in  Ju.  v.  10,  "Vo 
that  ride  on  painteil  asses." 

Tlie  constitution  of  the  at*  is  fomi.-d  for  a  dry  rugged 
region,  a  rocky  wilderness.    Its  hoofs  are  long,  hollow 


...... 


ASS  ^icn,  Aa«or,  he-asm,  (yrm,  athtu,  she-aasl, 
Pvy,  ayiV,  ass-coltl.    The  most  familiar  specie*  of  the 


genus  A-inus,  In-longing  to  the  horse  family  iKejiiida.-i, 
of  which  tlie  generic  dirtiiictions  are,  a  short,  erect 
mane,  u  tail  furnished  with  a  terminal  tuft  of  hairs, 
and  a  tendency  to  a  banded  or  striped,  rather  than  a 
spotted  arraugement  in  the  colours. 

Tlie  prohibition  of  the  use  of  horses  [*<c  Hoiist)  to 
Israel,  caused  the  ass  to  be  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  it  holds  in  our  times.  It  was,  at  least  down  to 
the  days  of  Solomou.  the  princi|ial  Is-ast  of  burden. 
Hot  we  must  not  attribute  this  election  wholly  to  the 
alisence  or  scarcity  of  the  horse,  for  iii  Western  Asia 
the  ass  is  still  largely  used  for  the  saildle.  Though 
inferior  in  dignity  to  the  horse,  he  is  still  in  his  native 
regions  a  very'  sujierior  animal  to  the  poor,  weather- 
(•eaten,  stunted,  half-starved  Is-ast  of  our  commons. 
Chardin  and  other*  describe  the  Arabian  ;»ss  as  i 
r  dl\  ■  1-  gant  en  al  IP  Tin  coat  is  <tn  s.th  ami  el.  an, 
the  carriage  is  erect  and  proud  ;  the  limbs  an-  clean, 
well  formed,  and  muscular,  and  are  well  thrown  out  in 
walking  or  galloping. 

Asses  of  this  Arab  breed  arc  us.-d  exclusively  for 
tl*e  saildle,  and  are  imported  into  Syria  and  Persia, 
where  they  are  highly  valued,  .specially  by  the  inollahs 
•  ■r  lawyers,  the  sheiks  or  religious  teachers,  ami  elderly 
|»-rsons  of  the  opulent  classes.  They  an.  fed  and 
dlMted  with  the  same  care  as  horses,  the  head-gear 
is  highly  UtlMMaented.  and  the  saddle  Lh  covered  with 
a  fine  carpet.  They  are-  active,  spirited,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently  fliH-ile. 

Other  breeds  an-  equally  useful  in  the  uiore  humble 
labours  of  ploughing  and  carrying  Isml.ns. 

White  asses,  distinguished  not  only  by  their  colour, 
but  by  their  stature  and  symmetry,  are  frequently  seen 
in  Western  Asia,  and  an:-  always  inure  highly  esteemed 
than  those  of  more  ordinary  hue.  The  editor  of  the 
1'ictori'il  Uihle  says,  that  these  "are  usually  in  every 
respect  the  finest  of  their  species,  and  their  owners 
certainly  take  Bote  pride  in  them  than  in  any  other  of 
their  asses.  Th.-y  sell  at  a  much  higher  price;  and 
those  hackuey  ass-men  who  make  a  liveliho<sl  by 
hiring  out  their  as-es  to  jntsous  who  want  a  ride, 
always  expect  U  tter  pay  for  the  whit.'  ass  than  for 
any  of  the  others."  After  describing  their  more  highly 
ornamented  trappings,  he  olwcrvea,  "  but  alstve  all, 
their  wlute  hides  an-  fantastically  stn-aked  and  spotted 
with  the  red  stains  of  the  henna  plant,  a  l>arhanius 
kind  of  ornament  which  the  Western  Asiatics  are  fond 
of  applying  to  their  own  Is-anls  and  to  the  manes  and 
tails  of  their  white  horses."  Col.  Hamilton  Smith 
thinks  that  this  red  spotted  character  is  what  is  in- 
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Isjueath,  with  very  sharp  edges,  a  peculiarity  which 
makes  it  sure-fiH>te.l  in  ascending  and  descending  steep 
mountain  parses,  where  the  flat  hoof  of  the  horse  would 
Is.-  insecure.    It  pn.-f.-rs  aromatic,  dry.  prickly  her!«s  U> 

I  the  iiMJtft  succulent  jind  lender  grass  ;  is  f.md  of  rolling 
in  the  dry  dust ;  suffers  but  little  fnmi  thirst  or  heat; 
drinks  seldom  and  little  ;  and  seems  t»  have  no  sensible 
|«-rspiratiou.  it.*  skin  l«-ing  hard,  tough  and  insensitive. 
All  these  characters  suit  the  arid  ns-ky  wildernesses  of 
Persia  and  Western  Asia,  the  native  country  of  this 
valuable  animal. 

Like  all  other  quadrupeds,  except  the  cloven-hoofed 
ruminants,  the  ass  was  unclean  by  the  Mos&ical  law  ; 
and  it  is  n-eonled  as  a  proof  of  the  extn-mity  of  famine 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  were  reduced, 
.luring  IVnhadad's  siege  of  tliat  city,  not  only  that 
Mft't  flesh  was  eaten,  but  that  the  Ir  ad,  a  Jiart  which 
would  yield  but  little  flesh,  was  sold  for  fuUIMOre 
pieces  of  silver.  rKi  rtt'.. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  In-eii  said  als.ve  of  the 
•mi  vcrsality  of  the  use  of  the  ass  b.r  the  saddle,  the  horse 
was  employed  in  the  I  lentile  nations  for  the  carrying  of 
warriors  and  persons  of  royal  dignity.  And  from 
Silomon,  who  first  broke  the  divine  pn.hihition,  down- 
ward, horses  binned  part  of  the  royal  state  in  Judah 
and  Israel.  Therefore  it  is  adduced  as  an  example  of 
tin-  lowliness  ami  nii'-knms  of  Him  who  was  to  come 
the  Anointed  King  of  Israel,  that  He  should  "ride 

'  ui>on  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass.  ' 
Bml  Ix.  ft 

i     An  ass  was  chosen,  in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  to 
!  rebuke  the  covetous  eagerness  of  Balaam  for  reward, 
human  reason  and  sjs-ceh  beine- minictdously  conferred 
on  her  for  the  occasion :  —  "  The  dumb  ass.  speaking 
with  man's  voice,  forlicul  the  madness  of  the  prophet," 

jiv  u  i«L  A  solemn  leaoon,  tmnhlnj  us  of  how  little  value. 

in  <;<m1m  sight  an-  gifts,  compared  with  obedient  love. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  a'li-m  was  distiu- 
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guished  from  the  humor  not  merely  by  sex  (though  the 
is  feminine),  but  by  breed;  that  it  was  a  superior 
e,  obtained  by  crossing  the  domestic  with  the  wild 
ass,  ptrth.  Thus  the  jMmsesmon  of  athonah  would 
always  imply  riches  or  dignity.  Tlie  circumstance, 
however,  that  J<>l>  had  before  bis  calamity  ,r>00  of 
these  atfionotk,  and  1000  afterwards,  seems  to  us  t<> 
militate  strongly  against  the  supposition  that  these  were 
the  offspring  <■(  the  jxrih.  unless  that  shy  and  swift 
animal  was  far  more  abundant  th.-n  than  it  is  now. 

In  Is.  xxi.  7,  "a  chariot  of  a- ■-"  in  seen  by  the 
watchman:  ami  as  it  is  in  connection  with  the  fall  of 
Dabylou,  ]*  rhap*  it  was  a  mode  of  draught  peculiar 
to  the  Modes,  No  pictorial  representation  exists,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  of  asses  yoked  to  a  chariot,  either 
in  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  or  of  Assyria.  But 
it  is  curious  tliat  among  the  tributary  nations  tliat 
swelled  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  enumerates 
••Indians"  imcauing  by  thai  term  a  people  Erom  tlie 
banks  of  the  In.lus.  whom  he  mentions  between  the 
Mcdc,  an.)  the  Pactrian*'.  as  yoking  wild  asses  (pro- 
bably the  ghoor-lhur)  to  their  v,  ar-rliarioU.  (See  the 
following  artiele  )  fp.  u.  g.1 

ASS,  WILD 

[m*,  perA ;  dnxl].  Then* 

V  V  T 

seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  four  wild 
species  of  Asinus  exist  in  Western  Asia,  viz.  the 
greater  wild  a«s,  ghnor-khur,  or  dziggttai  (A.  fir  mi 
on\t»);  the  khur  of  Persia  (.1.  human;  the  onager, 
Loulan,  or  cross- barred  wild  ass  {A.  onagtr)  of  Tar- 
tary  and  Northern  Persia;  and  a  species  recently  de 
scribed  by  M.  Geoff.  St.  Hilaire,  under  the  name  of 
A.  hemipptu,  from  a  s]>ccinicn  sent  to  the  empress 
of  the  French  from  Egypt.  It  is  intermediate  be- 
tween  tlie  ghoor-lhur  and  the  horse,  agreeing  with 
the  former  in  colour  aud  in  the  |M>ssession  of  a  dorsal 
line,  but  of  much  smaller  size.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Syrian  desert. 

Each  of  these  is  characterised  by  great  fteetness,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  uvertakc?  them  even  with  tin* 
swiftest  horses.    Colonel  Sykcs  says  that  a  friend  of  his. 


rjreatcr  Wild  Ass  or 


in  his  morning  rides,  was  used  to  start  a  particular  wild 
ass  (probably  of  the  first-named  species!,  so  frequently 
that  it  became  familiarly  known  to  him :  he  always 
gave  chase  to  it;  but  though  he  piqued  himself  on 
being  mounted  on  an  extremely  fleet  Arabian  horse,  he 
never  could  come  up  with  the  animal.  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter  has  graphically  described  his  fruitless 


of  the  khur,  when  mounted  on  a  "very  swift  Arab." 
The  kouian  has  the  same  habits. 

Colonel  H.  Smith,  a  high  authority,  considers  the 
perth  to  lie  the  gkoor-khur,  and  the  drod  to  be  the 
khur.  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  suppose  either  that 
tlie  kouian  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  though  it 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  or — which  is  more 
likely — tliat  it  was  confoumh-d  with  the  khur.  The 
ghoor  khur  is  mouse-brown,  with  a  broad  dorsal  stripe, 
but  no  cross  stripe  on  the  shoulders;  the  khur  is  of  a 
light  reddish  colour,  becoming  gray  beneath  and  behind, 
with  neither  -stri|>c  nor  cross ;  the  koulan  is  silvery 
white,  with  a  coffee-ooloured  dorsal  stripe,  and  a  cross 
stri|>e  over  the  shoulders. 

The  notices  of  these  animals  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
are— allusions  to  t!n-ir  indomitable  love  of  freedom  and 
liatred  of  restraint,  c«-.  m  12,  when-  Ishmacl  is  described 
literally  as  "a  wild-ass  man,"  Job  xxi* .  i;  xxxlx.  i;  to 
their  self-will,  Jub  xl.  11;  Je.  U.  21  -,  to  their  silence  when 
their  wants  arc  satisfied,  Job  *l  5;  to  their  fondness  for 
wild  and  lone  places,  r»  dr  11;  I*  m&  i«;  to  their  soli- 
tary habits.  Ho.  »ul»;  and  to  their  custom  of  standing 

It  has  been  common  to  consider  the  domestic  ass  mm 
the  progeny  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  wild  species, 
originally  caught  and  subdued  by  the  power  of  man, 
and  trained  in  tlie  course  of  generations  to  subjection 
and  servitude;  aud  this  because  it  has  Ken  assumed, 
as  if  it  were  a  self-evident  truth,  that  man  could  have 
come  into  possession  of  the  numerous  animals  which 
constitute  so  many  valuable  domestic  servants,  in  no 
other  way  than  by  reducing  them  from  a  primeval  con- 
dition of  freedom  to  bondage.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
the  wild  types  of  many  of  our  domestic  creatures  are 
either  not  to  lie  found,  or  not  to  le  satisfactorily  identi- 
fied; but  a  sort  of  necessary  existence  is  demanded  for 
them;  and  efforts  are  made  to  unite  the  domestic  ani- 
mals now  with  one,  now  with  another,  sjiecies  which 
is  known  in  an  unsubdued  state.  Our  neat  cattle, 
sheep  goat,  dog,  and  cat,  are  familiar  examples  of 
animals  whose  wild  parentage  is  altogether  unknown. 
In  the  case  of  the  horse  and  of  the  ass,  we  have  indeed 
wild  as  well  as  tame  individuals  existing  at  tlie  same 
period  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  legitimate  to  assume  that 
the  former  are  the  progeny  of  individuals  which  have 
emancipated  themselves  aud  have  maintained  their 
freedom,  as  that  the  latter  arc  descended  from  captive 
parents  supposing,  what  is  by  no  means  proved,  the 
specific  identity  of  the  wild  and  tame  races. 

To  us,  however,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  many 
animals  were  originally  created  in  the  condition  which 
we  call  domestication,  and  in  no  other;  and  were  from 
the  very  first  given  by  God  to  man.  as  his  humble  com- 
panions and  servants.  Even  in  Eden  the  duty  of  man 
"to  dress  and  keep"  the  garden,  implies  the  use  of  im- 
plements; and  still  more  does  the  command  to  "till 
the  ground,"  which  was  imposed  on  him  when  he  fell. 
But,  as  has  been  well  shown,  these  implements  could 
not  have  been  of  his  own  invention  and  manufacture, 
since  the  first  would  require  the  existence  of  ready-made 
implements  to  construct  them;  and  therefore  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose,  what,  indeed,  is  entirely  conso- 
nant with  all  we  are  taught  of  the  condition  of  the  newly 
created  man — that  such  mechanical  aids  as  were  needed 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him, 
together  with  skill  to  use  them,  were  bestowed  on  him 
from  the  graciou*  hands  of  his  Creator.    U  this  be  a 
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reasonable  conclusion,  it  seenw  only  a  legitimate  fol-  |  granite.  These,  ami  the  other  remains,  consisting  of 
lowing  up  of  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  to  presume  i  strong  walls,  theatre*,  temples,  kc,  have  been  de- 
that  docile  ahd  suhject  animals  were  given  him  at  .  scribed  by  Fellow*  in  his  Atin  Minor,  p.  52.  A  stone 
the  same  time.  It.  for  example,  a  plough  was  put  into  >  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  called  the  Assian  stone, 
his  hand,  that  a  yoke  of  cattle 
accompanied  it;  if  agricultural 
products  were  to  be  gathered, 
that  an  ass  or  two  would  be 
provided  to  carry  the  fruiu  of 
the  earth ;  if  the  wool  and  the 
milk  of  the  flock  wore  to  form 
an  important  portion  of  his  de- 
pendence, and  ])articularly  if 
a  Iamb  was  appointed  to  be  a 
frequent  sacrifice,  that  a  flock 
of  sheep  would  be  furnished  for 
his  care,  and  probably  a  dog  to 
guard  theiu  from  the  wild 
beasts,  now  alienated  from,  and 
inimical  to,  man. 

Accordingly ,  the  very  first 
picture  of  human  life  subsequent 
to  the  expulsion  from  Kden, 
which    the    Holy    Spirit  has 

drawn,    present*    us  with   this                             |*7  J  The  Acn>t«iU«  of  Also.  -  Texwt,  Asl«  MUwiir. 
I     condition    of    things: — "  AU'l 

was  a  keeper  of  sheep,"  and  the  sacrifice  of  '-the  first-  was  much  used  in  ancient  times  fur  coffins,  being  re- 
hugs  of  his  flock  "  was  a  regular  act  of  worship.            j  iuarkahle  for  it*  tlcr-li  consuming  property.    They  were 

To  come  to  the  subject  of  this  article :  the  manner  j  hence  named  tarrophafji,  flesh  -consumers,  which  came 
in  which  it  is  s|s>ker>  of  in  the  sacred  Scripture,  ap|tear*  by  and  by  U>  he  applied  to  stone  coffins  generally.  The 
more  favourable  to  the  notion  that  the  wild  ass  is  an  property  in  the  A asj an  stone  is  understood  to  have 
cuiaiici|tatcd  domestic  ass,  than  that  the  latter  is  a  re-  been  derived  from  its  limestone  ingredients:  but  there 
claimed  wild  one.  Jehovah  himself,  in  the  magnificent  was  probably  some  exaggeration  in  the  supposed  potter 
reproof  of  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  asks,  "  Who  hath  and  rapidity  with  which  it  acted  on  the  bodies  corn- 
sent  out  the  wild  ass  (the  fereh)  free'  or  who  hath  mitted  to  its  keeping. 

loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  (thedrorf)!"  It  may  ASSYR  IA,  rai  Country  OK  Monarchy  of  As- 
be  said  that  this  is  only  a  figurative  way  of  present-  SYRIA,  and  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Roth,  as  well  as  the 
ing  the  condition  of  the  creature  :  but  certainly  the  people,  are  designated  in  Hebrew  Asshur,  from  Asshur, 
words  imply  a  state  of  servitude  anterior  to  its  freedom.  Slum's  Km ;  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  rendered  by  Assur  and 
The  question,  in  whatever  way  it  be  decided,  does  not  As>yrii:  by  the  It  reeks  Assyria  (Ptolemy,  vi.  1)  and 
touch  the  other  question,  of  the  s|x.-cific  identity  of  Aturia  (Strabo,  xvi.  5071.  Athuria  (Dion.  Cass,  xviii. 
certain  wild  anil  tame  races.  Whether,  for  example,  26),  being  merely  the  dialectic  exchange  of  «  into  /. 
the  tamo  a«s  is  specifically  identical  with  the  khitr,  does  Rich  mentions  Nimroud  on  the  Tigris,  between  five  and 
not  depend  on  the  relative  priority  of  the  conditions  of  six  hours  north-east  of  Mosul,  which  the  Turks  "said 
servitude  and  freedom.  [t,  H.  <;  ]  was  Al  Athur,  or  Ashur.  from  which  the  whole  country 
ASSH'UR,  a  son  of  Shem,  from  whom  the  name  was  denominated  "  (Rttidtmet  in  Kurdittau,  ii.  12S>; 
Assyria  is  derived,  da.  X.II-H  {Sfct  Assyria. I  AbuelFedah>.  Among  classical  w  riters  the  words  Assy- 
AS'SOS,  or  AS'SUS,  a  city  of  Mysiu,  in  Asia  Minor,  riaand  Syria  are  frequently  found  interchanged  (Strabo, 
on  the  Adramyttian  tlulf,  with  the  island  Lesbos  xvi.  c.  i.t,  and  some  modern  commentators  have  con- 
lying  over  against  it.  It  stood  on  the  height  above  th<  jectured  that  this  is  likewise  the  case  in  Scripture 
i  harbour,  occupying  a  Btrotig  natural  position,  which  tllitzig.  li'iiritf  d.  Kritlk  Alt.  Tetl.  p.  1>S,  lleidelbeig, 
was  also  well  fortified  by  art;  anil  the  town  appears  1831  j  Henderson  on  hniah,  p.  173.  l.<oudon,  18-10). 
to  have  been  for  long  a  flourishing  and  well-fre-  The  lion  was  the  emblematic  symbol  of  the  Assyrian 
quentcd  sca-|)ort.  It  occurs  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  empire,  l)»  »ti.  4  The  symbolic  form  of  the  bull  guard- 
travels,  when  on  his  way  from  (irceoe  to  Jerusalem  ing  the  entrances  at  the  Ninevite  |>alaces,  according  to 
for  the  last  time.  His  companions  took  ship  at  Troas,  some,  was  adopted  by  the  king  of  Assyria  in  allusion  to 
while  he  went  on  foot  and  joined  them  again  at  Assos,  the  name  of  the  |>eople  :  "  For  tin-  bull  is  called  ichour 
Acii  I3.t«.  The  vessel,  it  would  appear,  had  to  touch  at  and  <o«r,  following  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic  idiom, 
Assos,  anil  as  to  reach  it  she  had  to  sail  round  the  pro-  as  Assyria,  Aschour,  and  Aturia  The  addition  of  the 
montory  of  Lectum.  Raul  took  the  straight  route  on  article  liefore  these  words  would  produce  Haschour  or 
foot  from  Troas  to  Assos,  which  was  only  als>ut  half  Hatour.  Thus  the  goddess  Hathor.  borrowed  by  Kgypt 
the  distance  (20  Roman  miles),  which  he  could  easily  from  Assyria,  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  cow. 
accomplish  in  the  requisite  time.  There  are  still  numer-  j  This  Hathor  is  the  same  as  Venus;  and  the  dove  eon 
oua  remains  of  the  ancient  town,  one  of  the  most  re-  '  sccrated  to  this  goddess  in  Syria  and  Cyprus,  is  call-  - 1 
inarkable  of  which  is  what  is  called  the  Street  of  thur,  like  the  bull  or  cow"<A.  de  Longpcrier,  Xotice 
Tombs,  extending  to  a  great  distance  on  the  north- west  dr*  Anttq.  Au.  Bab.  Pm  ft  IhU.  du  Mitft  da 
of  the  city,  and  each  tomb  formed  of  one  block  of  l.ouvrt,  3d  edit.  1854  >. 
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The  country  <>r  monarchy  of  Assyria.  <>r  \  -.n.. 
Proper,  »a«  originally  <>f  < "it  small  extent  ami  K.nl 
not,  like  Hahylouia.  any  great  natural  frontiers  to  de- 
termine its  limits,  while  tin-  site*  of  the  cities  founded 
hy  Asshur  are  am  yet  OPOerUin.  It  is  stated  to  have 
"  hounded  <m  the  north  l<y  Mount  Niphates  and 
part  of  Amu-ilia;  on  the  cast  hy  tlial  part  of  Media 
whii'h  lies  towards  Mounts  ( liahoras  and  Zagros;  on 
the  south  l>y  Susiana,  am  well  an  part  of  itahy  Ionia: 
an.l  finally,  on  tlie  west  hy  the  Tigris"  (Clituney's 
Surrey  of  Euftltratrs,  i.;  Ptolemy,  vi.  I.;  Pliny,  AW. 
Hist,  v.  13.;  Strain.,  xvi.  c.  \.\  It  very  nearly  corre- 
spumls  to  the  modern  Kurdistan  with  a  |>art  <>f  the 
parthalii  of  Mosul.  Of  Asshur s  cities  the  Kite  of  Re 
holmth  has  lieen  shifted  everywhere,  hut  we  learn 
from  (Tiesney,  that  "  on  the  right  Imnk  of  the  Ktiphra 
ten,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Shinar.  anil  -\\  miles  south-went  of  the  town  of  Mayadin. 
are  extensive  ruins,  around  a  castle,  still  l>earing  the 
name  of  Kchols.th."  The  ruins  of  Kalah  Slicrgat,  tin 
the  right  Iwink  of  the  Tip-is,  have  with  great  prokv 
hility  Is-en  identified  with  the  ancient  Calah  (Ainu- 
worth.  Trans.  Loml  Soeitty,  vol.  ix.i  Nituroud  has 
lieen  identified  with  Resell  {Surrey  of  Eupkrot  ;  Jour, 
liny.  U'mrj,  Sorirt;/,  \x.  H,"> :  and  sequel  of  Kawliusons 
Sotes;  Xenophon.  Anal).  b.  iii.i;  and  the  site  of  Nine 
veh  may  now  l>e  spoken  r»f  with  certainty.  The  con 
elusive  identification  of  the  sites  of  Ereeh.  Accad,  and 
Calnch,  tlie  frontier  towns  of  Ximrod's  kingdom,  would 
mark  the  southern  boundary  of  Assyria.  Kreeh  is 
believed  to  l>e  the  modern  Warkah.  the  Orchoe  of  the 
Greeks  (Fra*er's  Mesopotamia  anil  Assyria,  p.  115; 
Chesncy;  Rawlinson's  Outline  of  Assyrian  History, 
Trans,  liny.  Sor.  Lit.  2d  series,  vi.  1 >:  Accad  or  Aeeur, 
suppos.  d  modem  Akkcrktif  (Ainsworth's  Jlrs.arrhrs  in 
Assyria*;  and  Calnch  is  fixe<l  hy  the  concurrence  of  a 
great  mass  of  authority,  ancient  and  modern,  at  what 
was  the  ancient  Ctosiphon.  on  the  lank-  of  the  Tigris 
ahout  IS  miles  helow  liagdad,  the  surrounding  district 
being  called  by  the  Greeks  Chaloniti*.  The  site  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  El  Madair.  This  sit.-  does  not 
agree  with  that  mentioned  by  Ch.-snev,  who  identifies 
it  with  the  mislern  CharcliPinish.  supporting  his  con- 
jecture hy  the  note  in  Calmct  that  its  name  implie<l 
"last  built  town,"  or  "  lunler  town." 

Ptolemy  divides  Assyria  pn>|icr  into  six  provinces: 
Arrapachitis  (from  Aqmaxad  f  Go.  %.  H-M,  Vater  on 
tirnrsis.  i.  151 »  on  the  north;  Calakiuc,  or  Calachene 
(Stralsi),  js-rhap*  Chalack,  2KI  xril  n,  on  the  south; 
Adialiene  Cluulyah.  or  Hadyah;  Arhcliti*.  in  which 
was  ArMa,  now  Arhil.  where  Alexand.-r  dcfeat>sl 
Darius;  and  south  ..f  this.  Apolloniati*  .and  Sittakene; 
the  capital  of  tin-  whole  country  lieing  Nineveh,  on  tin- 
east  liank  of  the  Tigris.  Mr.  Ainsworth  states  [Re- 
searches in  Assyria.  Land.  1838),  that  "Assyria,  in 
clmling  Taurus,  is  distinguished  into  three  districts ;  by 
its  structure  into  a  district  of  plutonic  and  metamor 
phic  rock*,  a  district  of  sedentary  formations,  and  a 
district  of  alluvial  deposits;  b>-  eon  figuration  into  a 
district  of  mountains,  a  district  of  stony  or  sandy 
places,  and  a  district  of  low  watery  plains;  by  natural 
proa" net ions  into  a  country  of  forest*  and  fruit  trees, 
of  olives,  wim;,  corn,  ami  pasturage,  or  of  barren  rocks; 
a  country  of  mulls-rry.  cotton,  main-,  tolwceo,  or  of 
barren  clay,  sand.  |«cblilv  or  rocky  plains:  and  into 
a  country  of  date  trees,  rice,  ami  pMfaMge,  or  a  land 
of  saline  plants.    The  vegetation  of  Taurus  is 


able  for  the  ahumlanee  of  trees,  shmbs.  and  plants  in 
the  northern,  and  their  comparative  al*ence  in  the 
southern  district."  When  Alexander  the  Great  de 
signed  to  build  a  fleet  he  was  forced  to  use  cypress 
brought  from  Assyria,  and  from  the  groves  and  parks, 
as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  timber  in  Babylonia  lArrian 
in  Alts.  lib.  vii. :  SlraJs>,  xvi.  1,  12).  "  Besides  the 
priMluetions  alMive  enumerated.  Kurdistan  yields  gall- 
nut*,  guni  arabie,  mastic,  manna,  madder,  castor-oil, 
and  various  kituLs  of  grain,  pulse,  and  fruit.  Then- 
are  naphtha  springs  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Tigris. 
The  animals  of  the  mountain  district  include  lwars. 
panthers,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  marmots,  dormice, 
fallow  and  rod  deer,  roebucks,  antelopes,  and  goats. 
In  the  plains  are  found  lions,  tigers,  hyirnas,  jert>oa», 
wild  hoars,  lx.-av.-rs,  camels,"  i;c.  (Ainsworth*;  the 
sculptures  also  show  us  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  dogs,  hares, 
jiartridges,  and  pheasants.  To  the  north  is  a  mass  of 
mountains  with  snowy  peaks;  on  the  west  is  the  impe 
tuous  Tigris  (Hiddekel.  G*tLU,D»  x  i\.  across  which. 
•IS  miles  by  the  river  Mow  Nineveh,  is  the  celebrated 
dyke  of  solid  masonry  called  Zikro  1-awaz.  The  stream 
when  full  rushes  with  great  force  over  this  olmtmction; 
7  mil.*  lower  down  there  is  another  dyke,  Zikr  Ismail, 
l*it  in  a  dilapidated  state.  In  its  progress  the  Tigris 
receives  from  Assyria  two  mountain  streams,  the  (Jn-at 
and  Little  Zab,  the  Kykos  and  Capros  of  the  Greeks. 

Akhyriax  KmpihK.  —  As  the  sovereigns  of  Assyria 
increased  their  posse-ssions  by  conqmwt,  the  name  of 
the  parent  country  was  given  to  each  new  acquisition, 
so  that  the  limits  of  the  empire  varied  at  different 
periixls ;  and  even  long  after  it  was  overthrown,  the 
name  was  retained  in  Mc*o|M>tamia  and  Itahylonia. 
Tims,  Isaiah  descrilies  the  Assyrians  as  beyond  "the 
river"  (Euphrates),  ch.ru, M,  Nebuchadnezzar,  though 
ruling  at  Rabylonia,  is  termed  king  of  Assyria,  ski 
nil  a>;  and  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  is  called  king  of 
Assyria.  Exr.  vi.  22.  The  empire  under  Tiglath  Pilescr 
comprehended  not  only  Assyria  projier,  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  and  the  country  between  Kur- 
distan and  the  Caucasus,  but  likewise  Media,  Syria, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Palestine.  Shalmaneser  added 
Israel.  Sidon.  Acre,  and  Cyprus  to  the  empire.  The 
Assyrian  empire  attained  its  grente*t  limits  under  the 
(  haliheo- Rabylonian  rule,  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, wlicn  it  comprised  all  Western  Asia  as  far 
us  the  Mediterranean  and  confines  of  Egypt  Evid 
flirt*  of  the  sway  of  the  Assyrians  still  exist  in  the 
pillars,  t«otitidary  tablet<,  and  inscriptions  at  Mount 
Elwand  (ancient  Orontest;  Rchistnn;  the  jiass  of  Keli 
Shin;  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Van;  at  Nahr  al  kelb, 
tablets  with  portrait  of  king  M  east  of  oh*  in  the  liritish 
Musi-urn);  at  L-irm.ka  ht  Cyprus,  tablet  with  portrait  of 
the  same  king  {the  ornji nal  in  the  museum  at  llrrlin\;  in 
the  desert  lictwecn  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  at  Hash 
Tap|*-h  in  the  plain  of  Mir-audab;  one  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates:  some  at  Mel  Amir;  and  the  broken 
obelisk  at  Susa.  Though  many  of  the  inscriptions  are 
the  chronicles  of  M.-.lian  and  Persian  sovereigns,  they 
still  mark  with  certainty  the  extent  of  the  preceding 
Assyrian  empire. 

History.  "Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshnr. 
and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Reholmth,  and 
Calah.  and  Resell,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah:  the 
same  is  a  great  city,"  Oa. (. Il-tO  (Aspin.  Anal,  f'w 
Hist.  i.  21»7).  Of  the  sons  of  Shem  Scripture  has 
n-conled  nothing  except  of  Asshur.  but  of  him  the 
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record  is  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  fixes  the  >  Assyrian  monarchy  took  j>lace  228-1  B.C.  The  Armenian 
epoch  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.  It  maj'  be  inferred  historian  Euscbius  places  it  13-10  years  before  the  first 
from  Genesis  that  Asshur  had  originally  dwelt  in  the  Olympiad,  or  2116  B.C.  ^jnilius  Sura,  quoted  by 
plains  of  Shinar,  and  that  he  led  a  company  or  tribe  j  Paterculus.  says  it  was  2145  n.c.  An  extract  from 
from  Babel,  travelling  «p  the  Tigris  and  settling  in  Poly  his  tor,  found  in  the  Armenian  Chronicle,  and  ba- 
the land  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  Assyria  being  the  1  Heved  to  be  an  extract  from  Derosus,  the  ancient  na- 
Creek  derivative  from  the  Hebrew  Asshur.  Some  tive  historian,  contains  a  tal  le  from  the  dynasties  of 
adopt  the  marginal  reading,  "he  iNimroel)  went  out  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  assigning  the  date  of  each, 
into  Assyria;"  but  the  verse  in  Micah,  ch  r  s,  strongly  and  the  computation  of  the  whole  gives  the  ejioch  2317 
corroborates  the  received  text,  "  And  they  shall  waste  B.C.  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  monarchy, 
the  land  of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of  This  date  differs  so  immaterially  from  that  of  the  Bib- 
Ximrod  in  the  entrancti  thereof"  a  passage  which  im-  lical  chronolotry,  that  it  would  not  In:  unreasonable  to 
plies  distinct  founders  for  the  separate  kingdoms  of  assume  that  Ninus  may  have  lieen  the  great-grandson. 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  which  were  both  united  in  the  or,  at  all  events,  no  very  remote  descendant  of  Asshur. 
Assyrian  monarchy  about  the  time  of  this  prophecy.  Abydenus,  in  the  Armenian  edition  of  Kusebius'  Chro- 
How  long  Asshur  lived,  or  how  far  he  established  his  n iele,  phu*-s  Ninus  sixth  in  descent  ban  Belus,  the 
power,  are  not  to  be  learned  from  the  sacred  narrative,  first  king  of  the  Assyrians  :  and  the  editor,  in  a  note 
After  the  foundation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nimrod  produces  some  passages  from  Moses  Choronensis  and 
and  Asshur,  we  meet  with  no  direct  mention  in  Scrip-  others,  to  show  that  such  was  the  general  opinion 
tnre  of  cither  Nineveh  or  its  king  for  a  period  of  1500  among  the  Armenians  (Cory's  Fragment/,  p.  89),  This 
years.  Dr.  Falter  and  other  learned  men  are  inclined  account,  which  makes  Ninus  contem|>orary  with  Abro- 
to  adopt  the  Samaritan  ti  xt,  which  augments  the  time  ham  (Cory,  p.  30),  the  tenth  generation  from  Shem 
fn>m  the  deluge  to  Abraham;  this  docs  not  however  (Petavius  says  Abraham  was  born  in  the  twenty -fourth 
affect  the  question  of  the  nearly  coeval  foundation  of  year  of  Semiramis'  reign,  lib.  i.  c  2)  perfectly  accords 
the  two  kingdoms,  but  merely  throws  the  date  of  their  with  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which,  it 
origin  forward.  In  (ienesis  xiv.  1-4,  Chedorlaomer,  is  generally  agreed,  did  not  exceed  1300  years  from  its 
king  of  Ham  (in  the  south  of  Persia*,  held  five  petty  rise  to  the  fall  of  Sardanapalus,  about  S«tJ  lie,  but 
kings  of  Palestine  in  subjection  during  twelve  years,  which  Kusebius  say*  lasted  1400  years  (Cory,  p.  7C). 
He  is  mentioned  as  being  in  league  with  Amraphel,  If  we  reckon  backwards  1300  years,  we  shall  find  that 
king  of  Shinar,  who  (Josephni,  Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  f>)  the  reign  of  Ninus  commenced  140  years  after  Nimrod 
w.w  a  commander  in  tho  Assyrian  army,  and  likewise  U-gan  to  lie-  mighty  on  earth.  Some  have  inferred  from 
with  Arioch,  king  of  Kllasar,  Kl-Asar — may  not  this  l*>  the  statement  of  Bcrosus  that  Ninus  was  the  ton  of 
"  tin.*  Assyrians"!  It  is  probable  that  these  kings  were  Nimrod;  but  independently  of  this  the  whole  evidence 
Assyrian  satraps  or  viceroys,  according  to  the  buImc-  of  the  Annenian  chroniclers  is  highly  corroborative  of 
quent  Assyrian  Is.ast,  "Are  not  my  princes  altogether  the  hypothesis  that  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  orgin- 
kings  r  U  x.  s.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Mosaic  age,  [  ally  two  distinct  kingdoms,  and  it  is  likewise  jwrfeetly 
we  again  meet  with  traces  of  Assyria  as  an  independent  coiisisb-nt  with  the  authorities  who  ascribe  the  founda- 
and  formidable  state.  Balaam  the  seer,  addressing  the  tiou  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  Ninus.  Asshur  was  the 
Kenites.  a  tribe  of  highlanders  east  of  the  Jordan,  took  founder  of  the  Monarchy  only  of  A nsyria,  but  the  be- 
up  this  parable,  "Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou  ginning  of  the  empire,  Kjw.  xxiit.  20,  may  be  computed 
pattest  thy  nest  in  a  rock.  Nevertheless  the  Kenites  ]  from  his  descendant  Ninus,  who  king  of  bah  As- 
thaD  be  wasteil,  until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  syria  and  Baby  Ionia,  which  were  for  the  first  time  united 
captive."    And  bis  sub«.equent  parable  of  vengeance  in  his  reign. 

upon  Assyria:  "  And  ship*  shall  come  from  the  coast  Ninus  confirmed  the  magnitude  of  his  domination  by 

of  diittim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,"  Nu  xxo  .'l  it.    We  continual  possession  until  he  had  sulslut  d  the  whole  of 

also  find  that  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  tho  the  East.    IBh  last  war  was  with  Oxyartes  or  Zoroaster. 

Israelites  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Chushan-risimthaim,  '  king  of  the  Boctrians  (Justin,  lib.  i.  c.  1).  whom  be  at 

king  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  then  a  separate  govern-  hist  conquered  through  the  expedients  of  S.  minimis, 

ment  from  Assyria,  Ju  ill  T-lo,  though  Josephus  calls  wife  of  Menon  (Diod.  J*ic.  lib.  ii.  c.  1).    Ninus  sulsc- 

him  king  of  Assyria  (Ant.  v.  3.  2).    Psalm  lxxxiii.  8  quently  marrieilSeiuiraniis,  who  succeeded  to  his  throne. 

*ays.  "  Assur  also  \n  joined  with  them"  against  Israel.  In  the  course  of  a  reign  of  forty-two  years  (Africanus 

but  we  liave  no  other  express  mention  of  the  Assyrian  and  Kusebius)  this  queen,  the  first  on  record,  helped  to 

kings,  until  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  (825  li.C  ),  al-  consolidate  the  oldest  empire  named  in  history.    Her  son 

though  we  are  not  without  allusions  to  the  state  of  Ninyas  was  the  next  king  of  the  empire,  and  has  been 

the  kingdom  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  <;o  identified  with  Chedorlaomer.  king  of  Khun,  Oe.  lit.,  J4,  .*,»-, 

XT  JS;Kx,  ixiU.  J1;1K1  It.  ll-ll;  1  Ox  i<r!ii.  3; IV  lxxii.  8.  TUster-  Is  X.S;  (Shuckford's  c«C.  and  Prof.  Hist.  Con.  b.  vi.) 

minates  w  hat  may  lie  styled  the  first  historical  period  He  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  transmitting 

of  the  Assyrian  empire  according  to  Scripture.    Before  to  his  successors  on  empire  so  well  constituted  as  to  remain 

entering  upon  the  second  period,  which  is  derived  from  in  the  hand-i  of  a  scries  of  kings  for  thirty  generations. 

Holy  Writ,  with  some  aid  from  profane  historians,  it  is  Although  we  have  no  direct  history  of  the  acts  of  any  of 

desirable  to  supply  a  brief  history  from  the  Creek  and  these  sovereigns,  beyond  those  sure  indications  of  their 

Armenian  writers.  rule  afforded  by  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  which 

According  to  Scripture,  Nineveh  wa«  founded  by  As-  have  been  found  in  Persia,  Media,  Armenia,  Ccele- 

shnr  alnuit  2230  B.C..  but  according  to  IHodnrus  Siculus,  Syria,  and  Cyprus,  the  records  of  other  nations  furnish 

quoting  Ctesias,  it  was  founded  2183  B.C.  dib.  ii.  c.  1).  occasional  gleams  of  insinuation  connected  with  As- 

Herodotus  i»  silent  ujsm  this  point,  but  Africanus,  syria. 

quoted  bv  Syncellus,  states  that  tlie  foundation  of  the  |     Scripture  tolls  us  of  Jacob's  visit  to  his  uncle  La  ban 
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in  Mesopotamia,  Oe.  nix.  l-u,  ami  of  the  servitude  of  the 
Israelite*  under  t'liusiuui  risliathaiiu,  about  140t»  B.C., 
Ju  Hi  1-9.  Heykab,  king  of  Armenia,  after  a  protracU-d 
contest,  subdued  Ainyntaa,  seventeenth  king  of  Assyria; 
but  his  successor.  licloehus,  recovered  his  territory,  and 
killed  Heykab  iCory'i  Frag.  p.  72,  73,  77).  The  most 
interesting  revelations  are  likely  to  result  from  the  read- 
ings of  Egyptian  monuments,  "some  of  which  leave  it 
beyond  doubt  that  Mesopotamia  was  conquered,  and 
siege  laid  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  by  the  Egyptians, 
between  1400  ami  1300  B.C.  (Hirch's  Ohxrrationt  on 
O'tcliik  of  the  A  t  Mcitlan,  and  on  th<  Tabid  of  Karnal; 
Tran*.  Roy.  Soe.  Lit.  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  218, 
317,  345;  I-A-psius  Autvahl.  t.  xiv  ;  Vyses'  Journal. 
vol.  iii.)  The  Egyptian  monuments  do  not  as  yet  fur 
nish  us  with  later  data  connected  with  Assyria,  but  it 
was  under  the  reign  of  its  early  kings  that  ltamc-es  the 
Great  (Sosostris  of  the  (Jreeksi  pursued  his  conquests 
in  the  East  far  beyond  Assyria.  Plato  makes  the 
kingdom  of  Troy  at  the  time  of  Priam,  1184  B.C.,  a 
dependant  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (De  Lcj.  lib.  iii.  685; 


Rollin,  vol.  ii.);  and  J>iodoniB  says  (lib.  ii.  c.  1)  that 
Teutamus,  the  twentieth  from  Niuyas,  sent  2", 000 
troops  and  2<'i)  chariots  to  I 
whose  king,  Priam,  was  a  prince  under  the 
empire.  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  Assyria  until  hu 
begini  to  relate  how  Media  became  a  nation.  Thus, 
lie  savs,  when  speaking  of  an  event  which  happened 
711  B.C.,  that  the  Assyrians  had  ruled  Upper  Aria  520 
years  before  that :  (Din,  xcv.) — a  discrepancy  fr>>m  the 
statements  of  other  writers,  to  l»e  easily  reconciled  by 
the  supposition  that  Ctesias  date^l  from  the  earliest 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  while  Herodotus  con- 
fines himself  to  the  establishment  of  the  great  empire 
over  Central  Asia. 

The  historical  period,  properly  so  called,  of  Assyrian 
history  liegins  with  the  fall  of  the  first  empire  under 
Sardauapulus,  whose  true  name  was  |>erliu|ia  A»er- 
Hadan-Pul,  syllables  which  we  shall  find  used  in  many 
of  the  names  of  the  later  kings.  His  throne  was  over- 
turned bv  the  Mcdes,  commanded  bv  Arbaccs,  who  made 
himself  "king  of  Assyria  about  BX.  604.    After  the 


183.]     An  Assyrian  King  In  his  Chariot  of  State  (Nimromt).— Lsrard'a  Monuments  of  Jfinereh 


death  of  Arbaccs  the  Mede,  the  Assyrians  made  them- 
selves again  independent.  The  first  of  the  new  line  of 
kings  was  Pul.  lCh  t.20,  in  whose  reign  Menahem,  king 
of  Israel,  provoked  a  war  with  Assyria,  B.C.  773.  He 
conquered  Tipsah  or  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
put  the  inhabitants  to  death  with  great  cruelty.  2Ki.  xt.  is 
The  following  year  Pul  marched  into  Samaria,  and  the 
Israelites  purchased  a  peace  at  the  price  of  1000  talents 
of  silver.  B.C.  753,  Tiglath  Pilescr,  or  Pul-Asser,  the 
next  king  of  Assyria,  also  found  an  excuse  for  invading 
Samaria.  In  the  civil  war  U  tween  Israel  and  .ludah, 
when  tin?  Israelites  called  to  their  help  the  king  of  Syria,  \ 
whose  capital  was  Damascus,  Ahaz,  king  of  .ludah. 
sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  the  help  of  the 
Astyrians.  Tiglath  accordingly  led  an  army  against 
Syria,  conquered  Damascus,  and  slew  Rczin  the  king. 


He  entirely  vanquished  the  Israelites,  and  took  from 
them  the  larger  |«vrt  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  added 
to  the  Assyrian  empire  not  only  Syria,  but  Gilead  and 
Naphtali,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  Galilee  to  the 
north,  leaving  to  the  Israelites  only  the  pro\ince  of 
Samaria.  He  carried  his  captives  to  the  farthest  end 
of  his  own  kingdom,  the  banks  of  the  river  Kir.  which 
flows  into  the  <  aspian  Sea.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  went 
in  person  to  Damascus  to  pay  homage  to  the  Assyrian 
conqueror.  I  Kt.  u  »;  xri.  6-tOj  1  Ch  t  W;  fCb ,ix*H  i«. 
Shalmanescr,  the  next  king  of  Assyria,  B.C.  734.  is  also 
called  Shalman  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  En.u.<«<*r 

1  Ttic  niunc  of  thin  king,  inm-nl^l  on  jwvrmriit  •.!»!•.  "n 
thtotaW  into  the  wall*  of  the  palace  at  Nimrmul,  i»  fonj** 
lured  to  tin  I*ii t  or  Ticl.uK  Pill***.— TransUuou  of  names  " 
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by  ToMt,  A  l  i  In  the  Canons  of  SynceUu.  and  Ptolemy  Laehish  in  person,  Hezekiah  sent  meters  to  make 

he  u  called  Nabonassar  (Corv,  Auc  Fran  r,  7«  7<i>  i,™.  „f             •           \  I    I   ule!wngc™  to  make 

In  the  ninth  v,ar„fhi,r.  n,       i  V          1  submission,  ami  he  had  to  drain  his  own 

HodL  kLV-f  1^1 ?3StL^  ^  T',\^Tt  an'J  *°  lx'm'W  f™  th*tof        temple,  to 

had  wholly  conquered  this  people^  "  °f  ^  '  ^  ab°Ut  ±->6o>»50,'  «« 

canning  away  into  captivity  the 
chief  men  of  the  ten  tribes.  Ho 
placed    them    at    Halah  near 
Nineveh,  at  Habor  on  the  river 
Gozan,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  Medes,  and  settled  Cuthcans 
from   Babylonia  in  their  place, 
2Ki  xrtii  9-11;  xvu  3-«.    He  also  con- 
quered Sidon  and  Acre,  and  the 
inland  of  Cyprus,  Tyre  alone  hold- 
ingout  against  a  siege  (Menander 
in  Josephns,  A  ntiq,  x.14, 2).  Slial- 
maneser  died  before  the  removal 
of  the  Israelites  was  completed, 
and  the  prisoners  were  sent  homo 
as  a  present  to  his  successor. 
Hn,  x.  e   Sennacherib,  called  Jareb 
by  Hosea,  succeeded  Shalmane*  r 
(B.C.  720).   Gesenius  is  disposed 
to  identify  him  with  the  Sardana- 
palus  who  is  said  to  have  built 
the  cities  of  Anchiale  and  Tarsus 
iu  (  ilicia  (Arrian,  L.epctl.  ofAUx. 
ii  5;  Strabo,  xiv.  4,  8).    He  com- 
pleted   the   deportation   of  the 
braclif-s.  and  then  invaded  Judca. 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign 
"f  Hezekiah  ( n.c.  7  H  >.  He  marched 
without     interruption  through 
Galileo  arid  Samaria,  which  were,  now  province*  of 
Assyria,  and  entered  the  country  of  Benjamin  at  Aiath 
and  Aligron.    He  laid  up  his  carriages  at  Miehmash  as 
he  came  upon  the  hill  country  around  Jerusalem. 
The  people  Hod  at  his  approach,  and  all  resistance 
U  liile  Sennacherib  was  besieging 


tiirib  ou  hi*  Tim 
Ltyinl'a  Mourn 


rxx\i  In  the  meantime  Sennacherib  sent  part  of  his 
army,  under  the  command  of  Tartan,  2  Ki.  x»!)i  ir, 
southward,  against  the  cities  of  the  south.  Tartan 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to* 
often  the  gates,  but  made  no  attempt  to  storm  the 
city.    He  then  moved  forward,  laid  siege  to  Azotus, 


»nd  soon  captured  the  place,  U  imi  null,  When 
Sennacherib  had  made  terms  with  Hezekiah,  Ik  led  his 
army  against  Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian,  kinu  of  Egypt, 
who  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  Jews.  At  IV1- 
usium.  the  frontier  town  on  the  most  easterly  branch  of 
the  Nile,  he  was  met  by  an  Egyptian  army  under  the 
command  of  Sethos,  a  priest  of  .Memphis.  But  before 
any  battle  took  place,  the  Assyrian  host  was  cut  off  by 
tliat  signal  catastrophe  which  is  described  with  such 


beautiful  simplicity  by  Isaiah,  ch  xx*rll  M| «ki  xli  v>;  Herod 

1  Anif.HR  the  inscriptions  tii*onreral  at  Kmtyunjik.  ami  now 
in  the  Unliwh  )lu<*mii,  i»  one  locurUinj:  the  exact  amount  horn 
raontiotiwl,  according  to  the  Itev.  l>r.  Ilincks  to  «honi  i.  duo 
the  ilisTOTcnr  of  the  cuneiform  numerals.  It  w  desirable  to  ex 
plain  that,  although  tlie  subject  miller  of  the  accompanying 
Ulu*lrntion«  m  wlf-ei  ijent,  tlm  proper  names  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  coiijeUural  remieriugs of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on 
the  sculpture ;  the  authoritj  being  Layatu'a  Vitconriu  in  SmtvtA 
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11  hi.  Sennacherib  himself  escaped  alive,  and  returned 
home  "  and  dwelt  at  "  Nineveh  (Gesenius'  Comment  on 
Itaiuh,  p.  9'J'J).  Mcrodach  Baladau,  who  was  then 
reigning  at  Babylon,  may  liave  felt  himself  too  strung 
to  Iw  treated  as  the  vassal  of  Nineveh  ;  he  made  a  treaty 
with  HeZLkiah.  This  probably  provoked  Sennacherib, 
and  caused  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  to  be  employed 
in  wars  with  thr  Babylonians  (A.  Polyhistor  in  Euseb. 
Ar.Chron.  ;  Cory's  Fragment*,  p.  611;  till  at  length,  as 
he  was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  the  Assyrian  god 
Nisroch,  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer.  They  escaped  from  punishment  over  the 
northern  frontier  into  Armenia,  which  had  been  able  to 
hold  iUulf  independent  of  Assyria,  and  Esarhaddon  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead,  l«  xxxrii  iKL  xtx.37.  Sen- 
nacherib had  reigne<J  for  perhaps  thirty-seven  years  over 
Assyria,  Media,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  probably 
hehl  Babylon  as  a  dependent  province,  governed  by  a 
tributary  monarch.  Isaiah,  eh.  xx.  I,  mentions  a  king  of 
Assyria  named  Sargon,  who  is  identified  by  some  with 
Sennacherib,  and  by  others,  cither  with  Shalmanestir 
(Von  Gumpacht,  or  with  Ksarhaddon  (Calmet,  Sharpe). 
Gesenius  {Comment  on  Isa.)  is  of  opinion  that  Sargon 
was  a  king  of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  Shalmanescr. 
M.  Longj»ericr  {Notice  da  Antiquiti*  Attyriennet,  <Vc, 
du  Mus'r  de  Louvre,  3d  edition.  1854)  states  that  the 
principal  inscription  on  one  of  the  bulls  at  Khorsabad 
commences  with  the  royal  formula,  "Sargon,  king  of  the 
country  of  Assur."  There  arc  cylinders  liearing  the 
name  of  Sargon,  and  Oppert  calls  him  the  father  of  Sen- 
nacherib {CUroH.  of  Astyrians).  The  date  of  Esarhad 
don's  gaining  the  throne  of  Nineveh  is  uncertain;  but 
the  time  tliat  he  became  king  of  Babylon  is  tatter 
known,  for  in  the  year  B.C.  6S0  he  put  an  end  to  a  line 
of  kings  who  had  reigned  there  for  sixty-seven  years 
(Ptolemy's  Canon,  and  that  of  Syneellus  in  Cory's 
Fray.  p.  SO,  81,  S3).  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he 
sent  an  army  against  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  and 
carried  him  prisoner  to  Babylon,  but  after  a  short  time 
he  released  turn,  and  again  seated  him  on  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem,  scu.  xxxiU.  u.  Esarhaddon  is  the  Sarchedon 
of  Tobit,  ch-  l  «,  the  Asaradinus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon, 
and  is  supposed  to  l«  the  A  snapper  of  Ezra,  co.It.2,10. 
There  are  cylinders  and  fragments  of  Esarliaddon,  and 
likewise  of  Sennacherib  in  the  British  Museum  (Raw- 
liuson,  London  Mont  lily  Review,  No.  1).  Sardochoeus, 
the  next  king  (B.C.  007),  reigned  over  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
and  Israel  fur  twenty  years ;  and  over  Media,  also,  till 
that  country  revolted,  remaining  inde|>endent  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.  Chyniladan  (B.C. 
reigned  twenty-two  years ;  but  during  this  reign  As- 
syria was  still  further  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Babylon, 
which  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  In 
625  B.C.  their  leader,  Nabopolassar  (Nebuchodonosor 
of  Judith),  was  king  of  that  city,  and  of  the  lower  lialf 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Two  years 
later  he  marched  northward  against  Nineveh,  which  he 
stormed  and  sacked,  Tobit  xir,  4, 10,  14;  N»  I.  »-H;  U. «, »,  9; 
111.  u-ii.  On  the  conquest  of  Nineveh  by  Nabopolassar 
the  city  was  by  no  means  destroyed:  but  the  empire  of 
Assyria  fell,  and  merged  in  that  of  Babylonia.  It  is 
likely  that  the  book  of  Jonah  was  written  a(>out  this 
time.  The  .lews  had  expected  that  Nineveh,  the  great 
enemy  of  their  nation,  would  have  been  for  ever  and 
wholly  destroyed;  but  Assyria  is  no  longer  unfriendly 
to  them,  and  the  purport  of  the  book  of  Jonah  is  to  ex- 
plain the  justice  of  God's  government  in  sparing  that 


city,  which  had  repented  of  its  enmity,  anil  should  now 
find  favour  in  their  sight.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  finds  a 
friend  and  protector  in  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Assyria. 
During  the  civil  wars  between  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
Assyria  was  yet  further  weakened  by  an  inroad  of  the 
Scytlnans,  who  first  came  upon  the  Medes,  and  wholly 
routed  the  army  which  Cyaxares  the  king  sent  against 
them.  They  theu  crossed  Mesopotamia,  laying  waste  the 
country  as  they  passed  (Hcrodotus,i.l03).  At  this  period 
Nec!.o,  king  of  Egypt,  pushed  his  arms  eastward,  claim- 
ing authority  over  Samaria  and  Judea;  but  Josiah,  king 
of  J  udah,  was  true  to  the  Babylonians.  The  Egyptians 
were  victorious — Josiah  was  slain,  and  the  whole  of 
Palestine  fell  into  the  |>ower  of  the  Egyptians,  who  set 
up  a  new  king  over  Judah.  A  few  years  later,  how- 
ever, Nabopolassar  again  reduced  the  Jews  U>  their 
former  state  of  vassalage  under  Babylon,  2  Kt  xxia.  hi. 
Nabopolassar  was  now  old,  and  his  sou  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Cylinders)  commanded  for  him  as  general,  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Egyptians  on  the  debateable  ground 
of  Palestine.  After  three  years  Necho  again  entered 
the  country,  and  marched  as  far  as  Carcltemish,  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  was  totally  defeated  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 2  Ki.  xxf.  1;  2CU.  xxxt.  20;  IxxtL  1;  Bt-ruMM  lb  Jo- 
tephus.  By  this  battle  the  Babylonians  regained  their 
power  over  Jerusalem,  and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of 
the  country.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  Jewish  nobles 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  Judea  remained  a  province  of 
that  monarchy.  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  Ids  father 
B.C.  605,  and  fixed  his  seat  of  government  at  Babylon. 
Jerusalem  twice  rebelled,  but  he  reduced  it  to  obedience, 
although,  on  the  second  rebellion,  Hophra,  king  of 
^Kyp*'  camo  10  the  Jews.  Nebuchadnezzar  de- 
feated the  Egyptians,  and  deprived  them  of  every  pos- 
session that  they  had  held  in  Palestine.  Arabia,  or  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

After  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  562.  Evil- 
Merodach,  Nergal-sarezcr,  of  whom  there  is  one  cylin- 
der at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Labousardochus 
(Oppert,  Chron.  At*,  et  Bab.),  and  Nal>onidas,  the 
latest  king  of  whom  wo  have  cylinders  (Rawlinson, 
London  Monthly  Review,  No.  1,  1 8.17 >,  reigned  over 
Babylon,  and  held  Nineveh;  but  the  Median  power 
was  now  rising,  and  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  the  united 
armies  of  Media  and  Persia,  conquered  Babylon  and 
put  an  end  to  the  monarchy.  After  a  few  years  Cyrus 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia,  by  right  of 
inheritance—  thus,  B.C.  536,  adding  to  the  land  of  his 
trfrth  the  whole  of  the  possessions  which  had  been  held 
by  Sennacherib,  and  more  than  those  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

When  the  cuneiform  shall  have  l*>en  more  certainly 
read,  further  particulars  of  Assyrian  hi»tory  may  l« 
obtained,  especially  with  regard  to  the  kings  who  built 
the  palaces  of  Nineveh.  The  sculptures  that  have  been 
discovered,  which  appeal  so  directly  to  the  understand- 
ing through  the  universal  language  of  art,  also  tlirow 
an  important  light  on  the  history,  and  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people;  while  the  inscribed  tablets  or 
pillars  (tee  article  Tabi.kts)  set  up  at  various  places,  |l 
fumish  indisputable  data  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  i . 
empire. 

The  government  of  Assyria  was  strictly  despotic,  and 
the  monarch  was  especially  styled  "  the  great  king. 
I  Kl  xtIU.  »-,  a  xxxrt.  4.     lie  was  entire!} 
bv  the  numerous  officers  of  his  household,  who 

relative  duties 
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have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Nincvite  sculp- 
lures.  The  governor*  of  provinces  ami  towns,  Da.  L  6; 
lu  2  {ate  Governors),  were  apparently  powerful  prince*. 
On  the  sculptures  the  great  king  is  frequently  nan  in 
conference  with  a  richly  drutgu.il  bearded  officer,  who 
would  sucm  to  be  of  nearly  equal  rank  with  the  king 
himself.  The  early  religion  of  the  Assyrians  was  a 
symbolic  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  gra 
dually  degenerated  until  numerous  grsls  were  included 
in  the  worship.  Scripture  mentions  Nisroch,  Bel,  Ncl«o, 
Anamrnelech,  Adrammelech,  Tartak.  Nibhaz,  Aic,  &c. 
iGeseuius  on  Imxiah) ;  and  the  sculptures  likewise 
■how  us—  Dagon,  llus,  Baal  (which  see),  and  many 
others. 

Herodotus  supplies  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
government  and  manners  and  customs  of  the  As- 
syrians (i.  H'*2  -on.  In  addition  to  those  he  details, 
Strabo  describes  the  mode  of  disposing  of  young  women 
in  marriage  ;  and  likewise  mentions  three  tribunals,  one 
consisting  of  persons  pa*t  military  service,  another  of 
nobles,  and  a  third  of  old  men,  besides  another  appointed 
by  the  king.  "It  was  the  business  of  the  latter  to 
dispose  of  the  virgins  in  marriage,  and  to  determine 
causes  respecting  adultery  ;  of  another,  to  decide  those 
relative  to  theft  J  and  of  the  third,  those  of  assault  and 
violence"  |b.  xvi.  c.  i.  20).  It  is  a  curious  subject  for 
remark  and  speculation,  that  the  Assyrian  remains  do 

Abridged  Extract  from  the  "Ciibonolocy  or  the  Assyrian's  and  Babylonians,"  by  Dr.  Jules  Oppebt. 
Kpoch  at  which  the  Chal.Leaus  place  tho  building  of  tho  Tower  of  fUbel  (42  »mar,  or  21>I0  years  tnfure  Nairn-  H  e. 
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L— DYNASTIES  KOH  SEMITIC, 
Comprehended  under  the  name  of  .Vythic  Supremacy  during  1500  yean, 

i  HAMrrr.  Kisr.nov,         .............  BM4V1M 

li.  Aria*  IsvASlotr.  ....    MIH-3XZ9 

iii.  Tochaxias  Domisatioic  (Kcyihic.i   2225-201T 

1 1 .  -  si  KM  ITIC  l* )  M I  NATION. 


i.  Fiasr  Ciialujum  EMi  mr.    Forty  nine  kings  during  450  years,  ......  2017-1659 

Firit  king  unknown. 

Isinid.tc.iii,  Lord  of  Assyria  (about  !•>'■••>. 

Kuuo  Hon,  «»n  of  Uuiid.igaii  (ill I  ycor»  before  Asaounlayan). 

Naramain.  king  of  t tie  four  region*. 

(The  nauiuB  of  the  oilier  ku.gn  are  not  jet  deciphered  ) 
II.  Antn  Isvasuik.    FJght  kings  during  24a  jmiu,    .........  1559-13H 

The  Khet  of  (he  Kgypliao  hieroglyphic*,  according  to  M  de  Kouge,  probably  the  Duiniutikh  of  the  Assyrian*. 


Ill  Griat  Austrian  Kupire.    Forty  five  king*  during  5Jo  year*.  .......  ISU-TbS 

a.  FwX  Dfwiily.    Nii.ippill.mkin.  Ar«t  king.        .         .   1:114 

Assourday.tn.  son  of  the  preceding,       ......  about  19M 

Moutakkd  N.tl-ou,  ton  of  the  preceding,  ....  „  1270 

Aasour  rn  ill,  son  of  tho  preceding  (roinmencenient  of  the  Assyrian  power,  following  t  lie 
Kgypli.au  pr\-|on<lentnct>,  which  had  ImImI  5<hi  yean),  ,  about  1250 

•Tiglaihrileaer  I.,  son  of  the  preceding  i historical  cylinder  of  SOO  line*;,      .  ,.  ISM 

8»nlau.i[wlii«  I  .  son  of  the  preceding,   ......  ,,  1200 

TiglathT'ib-^r  II.,  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Sack  of  Nineveh  by  the  i  balde-ins,  4 IS  years  t-eforo  the  Brut  year  of  Sennacherib,  ,,  1122 
Uolochus  I,,  son  of  the  preceding,         ......  ,,        1  loo 

b  Second  Dynmly  Iklitanw  (tt-i  ru.-irojjo.),  usurper.       ....  .  „  IWt 

Kalmariaiwar  I.,  founder  of  the  jialaoe  of  C'alah  iNiniroud).     .....        I  DM) 

Kardanapalu*  II  ,  great  grandson  of  llcliUr;u«,  ....  ..  1020 

Mdman-uiKir  II  ,  son  of  the  preceding.  ......  .,  l#0i 

A s^ur  daii-U  I  ,  son  of  the  preceding,  ......  ..  WO 

ltelotlnis  II  ,  grandson  of  .Wmr  dan  il  I  ,      .....  .,  970 

Tiglath I  ilcscr  III.,  ton  of  tho  preceding  .,  MO 

Bwrt— p»h» Ht,  mm «f  U*  pwce.ll ng.    firett  conqueror,  „  W0-1KJ0 

MlMIIIIlM  III  ,  sou  of  the  priwluig.    Adversary  of  Jehu,  King  of  Israel  (.V.m- 

rowtOMU)  

RtmnM.ulI.«onofthepree«ling.       .                   .                   ....  S«0-840 

MHlNM  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  lm«l»nd  of  Semirami.  (fcrnmnimunil),           „  MO-SJO 

Semiraniis,  IT  > rani  alone.         .......           „  8M-803 

tNirdanafialiu  IV,,  prolnbly  Maof  th»  preceiling,  hut  king  of  tho  great  empire,      .,  SU7-7SS 


•  Tho  aatcrl»k  Indicates  tint  cylinders  Iiatc  been  fom.d  bcarii'g  the  name  in  cuneiform  claractein. 


not  discliMe  any  representations  of  funeral  ceremonies, 
or  indications  of  respect  for  the  dead — in  this,  so  strongly 
contrasted  with  Egyptian  monuments,  on  which  funeral 
subjects  are  so  conspicuous,  and  evidences  of  veneration 
for  the  dead  are  so  universal.  Connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  singular  that  there  should  be  no  instances  of 
sepulture  in  Assyrian  mounds ;  but  Babylonia  is  full  of 
|  cemeteries,  lieing  apparently  the  burial  ground  of  As- 
syria <T.  K.  Loftus,  TrateU  in  Chald,ta,  p.  H»S1. 

The  tract  of  country  which  formed  Assyria  proper  is 
now  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Porte;  some  of 
the  people  are  stationary  in  villages,  while  others  are 
nomadic.  They  profess  the  faith  of  I -dam.  and  are  of 
the  Suttee  sect.  The  Christian  population  is  scattered 
over  the  whole  country,  but  is  most  numerous  in  tho 
north:  it  includes  Chaldavans,  Nestorians,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  kc. 

[IV.r  accounts  of  those,  and  of  the  country  and  people  of  the 
■  present  day,  iwo  Cirant's  .V>>f»ri<out,  Isind.  IStl;  Ailiaworth'* 
1  Tniic.'*  attd  Rttttirth't  iii  Atia  Minor,  Mtio/^itumia,  dr.,  Lond. 
!  1S42;  Lrtyanl's  A'tnmA  aiul  ilt  Rraiaint;  H.vlgcr't  Xtttoriant 
ami  their  MituaU;  Journal  o/Sacrtil  literature,  toI.  ir.  p.  :tT:l; 
IVrkiii  "  Rrtuiente  in  Vertin,  ISI'I ;  Shari>e'»  //.<f«ric  Xot-t,  Ixind. 
1S..4  ;  OpperU  Chi  unoloffU  ilu  Auyrietu  et  iUt  MgttNjfM,  I'aris, 
I  1857.1  (J.  »  1 

The  following  is  an  abridge.!  extract  from  Dr.  Oppert's 
'  Clironoloe/ij,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  tl»e  monu- 
ments atid  cvlinders  :— 
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HI-DIVISION  OK  DOMINION  BETWEEN  8HEMITES  AND  AR1ANS. 

Babtix>x.  Ninkveh.  ^'uuu!"1 

Ariau  rrjiuUic 


Eiug  of  Babylon  till 


Naboi 
Nabios, 


Porus, 


747 


747-7SS 

733-720 

731-720 


First  king  of  Babylon 
•Trim, 

Tiglath-PiW  IV 


Ilubrus. 

Merudach  Baladau, 


.  72H-721 
.  721-7W. 


Anarchy, 
Bel  it.u». 


kill*  of  Babylon,  from  .709-704 

  704  702 

  702-«(W 


Irl«'l*l. 


Anarchy, 


rs»2-6s» 
<ww-f.su 

OH-66.1 

king  of  Assyria,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Meroe, 


chief.  7W-7IO 


Salmatuuaar  IV.  takcc  Samaria  (730),  Aspabsra, 
and  ia  dethroned  by  Sargon,  .       .  725-720  about  720 

Last  Nikevitz  Dtsabty  (Sorgonidea,  720-625).     Dimnrty  of  tke 


Bargon  (founded  Khorsa  bad  about  706),  720-704 
Arkoauoa  of  Ptolemy. 


•Sennacherib.  son  of  Sargon.  .  70t-C7<5 

(i '? lindens,  ami  *-al  of  contemporary 
Egyptian  kins  Sabac,  probably  th« 
So  of  2  Eings  xvii.  4,  have  been 
foODd  at  XiiieNoh.) 


702 
076-668 


Deioces,  king. 

710-647 


-635 


Saosdouchin, 


.  668-947  Tiglath-Pileaer  V  .aonctf  Aaaajhaddon,  6f  S-660  Ai-Jwemeues 
I  *S.\rdanapa]ua  V.sonof  Assarhadilon,  660-647 


650 


Bnuxa. 

i  of  8n- 


Soutrouk  N;dt- 


Koutir-Nak- 
hounta,  »on  of 


Tarhak.  brother 

nfthepm-eding. 
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Total  destruction  of  Nineveh  625 
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Nabopallaaar  (JToOM  pallouour).  and  Nitocri*  the  Egyptian. 
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Darius,  sun  of  llystwpos.  take*  Babylon  the  first  time, 

Arakhou,  pseudo  Xabuchodouc«or,  517-516 

Darius  takes  Babylon  the  second  time,   516 

Nabouimtouk  renders  himself  indei«ndont,  and  reigns  wi  th  his  son  Bclaarousaour,  about  50.S-4SS 
Comj4ct«  submiasion  of  the  CbaJdasans,  ,.  4SS 
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Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,    .  $60  -529 
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53S-5S9  Cambysea.      .      .      .  529-522 
529-522   Gomates    the  Magian, 
522-ilH     pseudoSmcrdis,    .       .  522 
18         Darius,  sun  of  ilystaspe* 

(Darius  the  Medc).       .  521-486 


Xerxes  I..  Ahasuems  of 
the  Jews  i  ,  Esther,  473), 

•  Tlie  asterisk  indicates  that  cylinders  have  boon  found  bearing  the  name  in  cuneiform  characters. 


ASTAROTH.  ASTARTE.    Set  Ashtabotii. 

ASTROLOGY.    Sre  Divixatiok. 

ATAROTH  [rroicnt],  occurs,  singly  or  in  composi- 
tion with  sonic  other  word,  as  the  name  of  various  places 
in  Scripture.  There  was  an  Ataroth  on  the  Is.rdcrs  of 
Kphraim,  Jm  x»l  2,7.  Another  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  Nu  xxxii  3.34;al>o  an  Ataroth-Shoplutn 
in  the  tame  tribe,  oh.  xxxii.  as.  if  not  the  same  with  that 
of  the  preceding  verse:  and  an  Ataroth-beth-Joab  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  ich.il.  64.  Nothing  remarkable  in 
recorded  of  any  of  them. 

ATHALIAH  [ajHieted  of  Jthorah],  a  daughter  of 
Ahab  the  infamouH  king  of  Israel,  and  most  likely  also, 
though  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  of  hi*  still  more  in- 
famous wife  Jezebel.  The  name  wan  not  improbably 
imposed  an  a  memorial  nf  those  Revere  and,  as  they 
would  doubtless  reckon  them,  harsh  judgments  which 
were  in  'I  1  on  them,  at  the  instance  of  Klijah,  by 
the  (Jod  of  Israel.  In  2  Ch.  xxii.  6,  Atlndiah  ia  called 
the  daughter  of  Ouiri,  evidently  meaning  a  daughter 
of  that  house  of  which  Omri  was  the  founder  and 
head;  for  in  ch.  xxi.  C,  of  the  same  book,  she  is  ex- 


pressly named  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Jehoram,  the  eon  of  Jchosha- 
phat,  king  of  J  udah — an  alliance  that  proved  the  source 
of  incalculable  evil*  to  the  house  of  David,  and  was  the 
bitter  fruit  of  that  improper  intimacy  which  Jehosha- 
phat  had  contracted  with  the  idolatrous  king  of  Israel, 
.lehoshapliat  himself  had  maintained  the  intimacy  as  a 
mere  matter  of  policy,  but  had  jiersonally  kept  aloof 
from  the  alximination*  patronized  by  the  house  of  Ahab. 
It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  Ins  son ;  he  came  into 
contact  with  the  evil,  while  his  mind  was  still  in  the 
susceptibility  of  youth,  and  had  been  but  im|KTfcetly 
fortified  with  right  principle.  Jehoram  therefore,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  "  walked  in  the  way  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  for  he  had 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife,"  ICh.nl  &  Athaliah.  it 
is  evident,  inherited  much  of  the  imperious  will,  as 
well  as  the  depraved  m»ral  sense  of  her  mother  Jeze- 
bel, and  exercised  a  disastrous  sway,  first  over  her 
own  husband,  then,  after  bis  untimely  death,  over  her 
son  Ahaziah,  who  speedily  perished,  along  with  his 
uncle  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  by  the  hand  of  Jehu. 
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And  now,  finding  the  way  open  to  her  godless  ambi- 
tion, she  planned  the  diabolical  scheme  of  destroying 
the  whole  male  children  of  the  seed- royal,  that  she 
might  liave  the  undisputed  management  of  the  king- 
dom. The  design  was  defeated  by  the  concealment  of 
the  infant  son  of  the  deceased  monarch  Ahaziah ;  and 
tbotidiug*  of  his  preservation  having  l»ecn  communicated 
to  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  measures  were  concerted 
for  the  seizure  of  Athaliah,  which  were  successfully 
executed  in  the  seventh  year  after  Ahaziah's  death. 
Athaliah  rushed  from  the  court*  of  the  temple  shouting 
••  Treason  !*'  when  she  mw  a  multitude  assembled  there 
to  do  the  work  of  vengeance  ;  but  she  found  none  to 
help  her  in  her  time  «>f  need  ;  and,  after  having  been 
hurried  forth  beyond  the  sacred  precincts  of  tlie  temple, 
she  was  summarily  despatched  by  the  armed  men  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  sch.  txiii.  Her  own  measure  was 
thus  meted  back  to  her ;  she  had  been  guilty  of  foul 
treason  against  the  God  of  heaven,  and  hiul  shed  much 
blood  to  carry  out  her  wayward,  self-exalting  projects; 
and,  in  turn,  her  own  blood  was  shed  by  those  who 
treason  against  her,  only  l>ecauso  it  was 
to  vindicate  their  fealty  to  Jehovah. 
ATHENS,  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated city  of  ancient  Greccu.  It  was  originally  called 
Cecrupia,  from  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  its  reputed 
founder ;  but  in  the  time  of  Erectheus  or  Erecthonius, 
one  of  his  successors,  who  introduced  the  worship  of 
Athena  or  Minerva,  it  lost  its  original  name,  and  ac- 
cjuirwl  that  of  'AOrjvai,  Athens,  after  the  goddess  to 
whose  worship  it  was  princij<allv  dedicated. 

Jlittory. — The  history  of  Athens  carries  us  back  to 
the  dim  ages  of  fabulous  tradition.  The  original  city 
appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Acropolis  or 
citadel,  on  which  Erectheus  is  said  to  have  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Athena,  in  which  was  preserved  the  olive- 
wood  statue  of  the  goddess,  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  sacred  object  of  the  kind  in  all  Athens.  As  wu 
from  the  mista  of  mythology,  the  name  of 
s,  the  national  hero,  meets  u*.  by  whom  the 
twelve  independent  districts  into  which  Ceerops  had 
divided  Attica  were  united  into  one  p"litical  Issly, 
and  the  whole  legislative  and  judicial  |M>wer  concen- 
trated at  Athens.  This  measure  must  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  of  population  ;  and  accordingly 
Homer  speaks  of  Athens  as  a  place  of  some  importance. 
A  tradition  represents  a  portion  of  the  wandering 
Pelasgie  race  as  having  fortified  the  Acropolis,  and  ob- 
tained' a  settlement  on  the  northern  side  of  the  rock. 
They  were  expelled  for  conspiracy,  but  the  northern 
wall  retained  their  name,  and  the  gloomy  spot  under 
the  precipice,  once  their  abisle,  was  regarded  by  the 
Athenians  with  feeling  of  superstitious  dread.  Be- 
tween the  Trojan  war  ami  the  ape  of  Peisistratus  (n.c. 
5(iO-514>  a  chasm  in  the  history  intervenes:  the  city 
must  have  extended  itself  gradually  from  the  Acropolis 
to  the  surrounding  plain,  but  the  first  authentic  attempt 
to « inU  llihb  it  is  ascribed  to  the  enlightened  and  munifi- 
cent usurper  just  named,  and  his  sons.  At  this  time 
the  foundations  of  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pylhius  and 
of  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  latter  the  largest  structure 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  together  with  those  of  the 
Iiiouysiae  theatre,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  were  hud.  At  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  the 
city  was  reduced  to  ashes  [tu:  4s(>) ;  but  after  the 
tempest  had  pa<v«ed,  it  rose  from  its  ruins  with  iiien-a-ed 
A  succession  of  eminent  men,  as  dis- 


tinguished for  their  political  sagacity  as  for  their  splen- 
did taste  in  the  art*,  presided  over  the  council*  of  the 
republic,  under  whose  auspices  it  not  only  attained 
the  greatest  national  prosperity,  but  became  the  chosen 
home  of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
The  sagacity  of  Thcmistocles  planned  a  system  of  for- 
tifications, of  which,  however,  he  lived  only  to  complete 
that  portion  which  surrounded  the  city,  consisting  of  a 
wall  the  circumference  of  which  was  00  stadia,  or  about 
7  .J  miles.  His  plans  were  carried  out  by  Pericles,  who, 
by  the  celebrated  I»ng  Walls,  extending  to  the  sea,  con- 
nected Athens  with  its  principal  port  of  Pirasus.  Soon 
afterward*  the  promontory  containing  the  harbours 
of  the  Pirjeus  and  Munychia  was  similarly  fortified, 
anil  the  wall  surrounding  it  was  connected  with  those 
just  mentioned,  which  led  from  Athens.  Thus,  on  the 
completion  of  these  great  works,  Athens  may  be  said 
to  liavo  consisted  of  two  circular  cities,  the  town  itself, 
ami  the  Piraus,  <*.nneeted  by  a  street,  the  space  be- 
tween the  Long  Walls,  about  4  J  miles  in  length,  and 
f>.r»0  feet  in  width  :  the  circumference  of  the  whole  being 
about  174  stadia,  or  1(*  miles.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  large  area  was  built 
upon  ;  much  of  it  was  taken  up  by  the  public  buildings 
which  everywhere  atHtunded,  and  by  the  fortifications 
along  the  walls  ami  in  the  Pirwus.  At  its  most  flour- 
ishing period  Athens  contained,  according  to  Xeuo- 
phou,  more  than  10,000  houses,  and  probably  a  popu- 
lation, including  the  inhabitants  of  Pintus,  Munychia, 
and  Phalerum,  of  als^ut  11*0.000,  or  a  third  of  the 
whole  |Mipulution  of  Attica:  of  these,  however,  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  consist**!  of  slaves.  The  splen- 
did administration  of  Pericles  was  also  marked  by  the 
erection  of  those  masterpieces  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  which  have  been  the  envy  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  t'imon  had  built  the  temple  of  The«eus, 
the  most  perfect  of  the  remaining  monuments  of  Athens, 
and  the  celebrated  Stoa  lVccilc,  a  portico  adorned  with 
paintings  by  the  first  artists  of  the  age,  and  at  his  own 
expense  hail  planted  the  Academy  nnd  adorned  the 
Agora:  and  now  on  the  Acropolis,  under  the  direction 
of  Phidias,  and  the  architects  ('allicmtes  and  Ictinus, 
rose  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  the  most 
splendid  effort  of  Greek  genius:  the  new  Erectheium ; 
the  gigantic  bronze  statue  of  Minerva  Promachus,  the 
work  of  Phidias,  wliich  with  its  pedestal  measured 
70  feet  in  height,  and  the  crest  of  whose  helmet  could  t>e 
Been  towering  almve  the  Parthenon  by  the  mariner  as 
soon  as,  approaching  Athens,  he  doubled  Cape  Sunium; 
the  PropyLea,  at  once  an  entrance  and  a  defence  to  the 
classic  ground  within  ;  and  countless  other  treasures 
of  art,  which  made  this  spot  the  most  renowned  in  all 
(  iDx-ee.  The  Peloponnesian  war  put  a  stop  to  the  work 
of  architectural  decoration  :  it  was  resumed  under  Ly- 
curgus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  but 
the  altered  fortunes  of  the  republic  seem  to  have  affected 
the  national  genius,  which,  in  the  fine-  arts  at  least,  no 
longer  ilevelo|ieil  itself  w  ith  the  marvellous  luxuriance 
which  characterized  a  former  age.  A  U  iujH>niry  re- 
covery of  political  influence,  after  C'onon's  victory  at 
t  'nidas,  was  followed  by  a  complete  prostration  under 
the  Macedonian  power  at  tin-  fntal  battle  of  Chieronea 
(B.C.  338i,  which  crushed  the  lil>crtie*  of  Athens  and 
of  Greece.  Thenceforward  Athens  was  indebted  to 
foreigners  for  whatever  emlwllisbmcnts  were  added  to 
the  city.  It  is  but  just  to  her  conquerors  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  for  the  most  part  resected  her  ancient. 
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renown,  and.  to  use  Cresar's  noble  expression  after  the 
Uttle  of  Pharsalia,  "  spared  the  living  for  the  sake  of 
the  de*d."  On  two  occasions  only  diil  she  suffer  mate- 
rially fn>ni  tlio  waw  in  which  Greece  was  engaged. 
Exasperated  by  its  various  efforts  to  Uirow  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  Philip,  the  last  king  of  the  name, 
invaded  Attica,  and  though  he  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  revenged  himself  by 
destroying  the  sepulchre*  anil  temples  in  the  suburbs, 
and  laying  waste  the  surrounding  country.  A  still 
heavier  calamity  followed  when  the  ruthless  Sulla  ap- 
peared before  Athens  with  his  victorious  eagles  (B.C. 
M\  and  gaining  an  entrance  into  the  town  by  an  un- 
guarded path,  speedily  became  master  of  it,  arid  sig- 
nalized his  conquest  by  defacing  the  temples  and  sta- 
tues, and  destroying  the  Long  Walls,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  ami  of  the  Pincus.  From  this  blow 
the  maritime  power  of  Athens  never  recovered;  but 
under  the  emperors  the  city  regained  some  measure  of 
its  ancient  external  splendour.  It  became  the  fashion 
with  her  Koman  conquerors  to  connect  their  names 
with  Athens  by  some  lasting  memorial.  Julius  Ctesar 
and  Augustus  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  portico 
of  Athena  Archegetes,  which  still  exists  :  1 1. v Irian  com- 
pleted the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  700  years  after 
its  foundation  ;  and  under  the  Antonines,  when  Pau- 
sanias  visited  the  city,  it  presented  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. Her  buildings  retained  their  splendour  till  after 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  be- 
gan gradually  te  decay,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  funds 
to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  partly  te  the  conversion  of 
the  temples  into  Christian  churches.  Paganism,  how- 
ever, long  lingered  at  Athens ;  as  long,  indeed,  as  the 
schools  of  philosophy  continued  to  exist,  that  is,  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  But  a  terrible  visitation 
was  impending,  which  inflicted  greater  injury  than 
cither  time  or  Greek  and  Koman  conquerors  had 


were  reduced  to  hca|<s  of  ruins,  and  little  remained  of 
thef.  ■nner  Athens  but  the  imperishable  renown.  After 
tliis  blow  Athens  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  became 
the  prey  of  successive  spoilers,  until  it  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  Turks,  a.d.  1445.  Some  of  the  most 
splendid  buildings  remained  in  a  state  of  tolerable  pre- 
servation till  the  fatal  siege  in  1CS7  by  the  Venetians, 
when  irrei>arable  injury  was  inflicted  on  the  edifices  of 
the  Acropolis  by  the  cannon  and  mortars  of  the  be- 
sieging army.  "  A  few  yearn  before  the  siege,  when 
Whck-r,  Spon,  and  lie  Nointet  visited  Athens,  the 
Propyliea  still  preserved  its  pediment ;  the  temple  of 
Victory  Apterus  was  complete ;  the  Parthenon  was 
perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  of  the  cen- 
tral figures  in  the  eastern,  and  of  two  or  three  in  the 
western  pediment ;  the  Erectheium  was  so  little  in- 
jured that  it  was  used  as  the  harem  of  a  Turkish  house  ; 
and  there  were  still  some  remains  of  buildings  and  sta- 
tues on  the  southern  side  of  the  Parthenon.  —  (Leake, 
Topography,  i.  8G.)  The  Temple  of  Victory  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  Parthenon,  besides  being  injured 
by  the  shells,  was  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  explosion  of 
a  powder  magazine,  which,  according  to  their  usual 
practice,  the  Turks  had  deposited  in  the  temple.  All 
that  was  left  standing  was  the  western  extremity,  with 
part  of  the  opisthodomua,  and  a  few  of  the  lateral 
columns.  On  regaining  possession  of  the  city,  the 
Turks,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  completed  the 
work  of  destruction,  mutilating  or  burning  for  lime 
the  fragments  of  the  overthrown  edifices.  In  1812  the 
population  of  Athens  was  about  12,000;  but  during 
the  revolutionary  war  it  became  diminished,  and  no 
improvement  took  place,  until  in  1S34  it  was  declared 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  (i  reece.  Since  that 
time  some  progress  has  been  made  in  restoring  the 
city,  and  the  excavations  necessary  for  this  purpose  have 


brought  to  light 


precious  remains  of  antiquity. 
These  works  are  still  proceed- 
ing, and  we  may  hojie  that  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity  will 
be  favourable  not  only  to  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  illustration 
of  its  topography  i 


able  to  effect.  The  Goths  made  their  appearance  in 
the  reign  of  Valerian,  in  Northern  Greece  ;  and  though 
for  a  time  the  danger  was  averted,  it  was  but  for  a 
time,  and  in  a.d.  3i'S  the  fierce  Alarie.  after  ravaging 
the  rett  of  Greece,  fell  with  barbarian  ferocity  upon 
Athens,  and  cave  the  city  up  to  destruction.  It*  trea- 
sures of  art  were  pillaged,  its  magnificent  structures 


Situation  and  Topography. 
— Athens  lies  in  a  plain  of  no 
great  extent,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  on  all 
sides  except  the  south,  where 
it  lies  open  to  the  sea.  Its 
limits  are  determined  by  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Parnes 
and  j'Egaleos  on  the  north-west 
and  west,  and  of  Pentelicus 
and  Hymettus  on  the  north- 
east and  south-east.  The  plain 
is  diversified  toward*  the 
centre  by  a  cluster  of  rocky 
protulierances,  the  uii>st  pro- 
minent of  which  either  formed  part  of  the  ancient  city, 
or  were  jrrouped  around  it.  On  the  north-east  rises  the 
conical  peak  of  Mount  Lvcabettus,  now  called  the  hill 
of  St.  George,  which  stood  lieyond  the  walls,  in  a  position 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  Arthur's  Seat  at  Edin- 
burgh. Al*>ut  a  mile  from  it,  te  the  south-west,  there 
are  four  prominences,  all  of  which  were  within  the  city. 
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l>f  these  the  first  was  the  Acropolis,  at  once  the  citadel, 
the  luuiH-uin,  and  the  treasury  of  Athene;  an  oblong 
cjuggy  rock,  of  about  1000  feet  in  length,  by  500  in 
Ifwulth,  terminating  abmptly  in  precipices  on  every  side 
except  the  west,  where  alone  it  was  accessible.  Separated 
from  the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis  by  a  hollow  which 
formed  the  communication  between  the  northern  and 
southern  p.irt-  of  the  city,  rises  a  rocky  height,  the 
Art'iopa^us    or    Mars'  Hill, 
from  the  summit  of  which  St. 
Paul  address*  I  his  Athunian 
audience.    To  the  south-west 
be  the  hills  of  the  Pnyx,  on 
which  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  held,  and  of  the 
Museiuin.     Two  streams  on 
•  >ppo>site  sides  of  the  city  flow 
south- wan  I  *,  but  are  lost  in 
the  plain  before  they  reach  the 
sea;    that  on  the   east,  the 
Hums,    makes  a   bend  and 
l«*ses  the  city  in  a  south-west 
direction ;  that  on  the  west, 
the  CcphUsua,  traverses  a  lory 
line  of  dark  olive  groves,  which 
wind*  like  a  river  through  the 
r.ilt»,  and  forms  a  striking  ob- 
ject, from  the  almost  total  ah- 
-  nv    of    other  vegetation 
Fran  the  Acropolis,  at  about 

live  miles'  distance,  could  be  seen  theSaronictiulf,  now 
the  Ouif  of  lEgina.  with  the  harbours  of  Athens  the 
Phalenim.  and  Piraeus.  Tlie  climate  was  celebrated  for 
iu  Mdubrity  and  beauty.  Such  was  the  transparent 
clearness  uf  the  atmosphere,  tliat  lime  seemed  to  liave 
On  effect  upon  the  edifices  with  which  the  city  was 
adorned,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  about  a.d.  1 73. 
■I. 11  retained  the  original  beauty  of  the  Pentelic  marble 
■-►f  which  they  were  constructed.  From  the  same  cause 
the  citizens  parsed  much  of  their  time,  and  the  great 
public  assemblies,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure, 
took  place,  in  the  open  air. 

The  general  appearance  of  Athens  in  her  palmy 
days  was  to  a  stranger  not  very  inviting.  The  streets 
were  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  mean,  and  the 
t«wn  but  ill  supplied  with  water.  It  was  not  until  a 
Later  age,  when  public  spirit  was  on  the  wane,  that 
private  houses  began  to  vie  in  magnificence  with  the 
public  edifices.  In  these  latter consisted  the  real  glory 
•f  Athens.  We  shall  now  request  the  reader  to  accum- 
[any  us  in  a  short  expedition  through  the  city,  as  it 
may  In  supposed  to  have  presented  itself  to  a  traveller 
about  the  middle  <>f  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Ascending  from  the  1'ira-us  along  the  carriage  road 
which  lay  between  the  ruins  of  the  Long  Walls,  he  would 
inter  the  city  by  the  Peiraic  gate,  which  stood  between 
the  hills  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museium.  On  the  slop- 
ing ground  of  the  former  he  would  behold  the  place 
*here  the  most  celebrated  orators  harangued  the  most 
refined  audience  of  antiquity  :  a  semicircle,  the  nidi  us 


this  rostrum  stood  Solon,  Aristidcs,  Themistocles, 
Pericles,  and  Demosthenes.  The  stone,  together  with 
the  steps  by  which  the  speakers  mounted  it,  and  some 
remains  of  seats  hewn  in  the  solid  nick,  are  still  visible. 
On  the  opjHMiilc  side  of  the  nuvl  is  the  eminence  of  the 
-Museium,  M  called  fnnn  the  poet  Mus-.imis  who  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  buried  there.  At  a  later  period 
its  summit  was  crowned  with  a  building  culled  the 
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monument  of  I'hilopappus.  who,  aft»-r  being  consul  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  retired  t-  <  Athens  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  city.  Continuing  our 
course  along  a  street  of  colonnades.  In'forc  which  stood 
brazen  images  of  illustrious  men,  we  should  come  to 
the  Agon,  or  market  place,  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Ccramicus,  probably  from  some  ancient  potteries 
that  once  were  worked  there.  Here  our  attention  would 
be  arrested  by  the  Stoa  Itasileius,  or  Royal  Colonnade, 
where  the  archon  held  his  court;  the  St<.a  Eleutherius, 
containing  paintings  of  the  gods,  of  Theseus,  of  the 
People,  and  of  the  battle  of  Mantiuca;  the  altar  of  the 
twelve  gods;  the  Metroum,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods;  the  Tholus,  a  circular  building, 
containing  silver  images  of  the  go  Is  where  the  Pry- 
tanes  ti*>k  their  meals  and  offered  sacrifice  ;  the  statues 
of  the  Eponymi,  or  deified  henx-s.  who  gave  names  to 
the  Athenian  tribes  ;  the  temple  of  Mars,  surrounded 
with  the  statues  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Apollo,  and 
Pindar;  at  a  short  distance,  on  the  ascent  to  iheAcro- 
polif,  the  statuesof  Hannodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  and 
the  temple  of  Venus,  containing  a  statne  of  the  goddess 
in  Parian  marble,  executed  by  Phidias.  Here  too  stood 
the  celebrated  Stoa  Pureile.  so  called  from  the  paint- 
ings with  which  it  wa«  decorated,  representing  scenes 
fn>m  the  mythical  period,  and  from  later  Athenian 
history.  In  this  portico  Zeno  opened  the  school  of  phi- 
losophy, called  from  this  circumstance  the  Stoic,  which 
exercised  so  important  an  influence  both  iu  Creeceand 
Rome.  Passing  on  iiorthwanls  townnls  the  gate  called 
Dipylum,  we  arrive  at  the  temple  of  Theseus,  built 
■f  which  varied  fn>m  60  to  mi  yards,  and  the  chonl  of  i  about  B.C.  4o5.  to  receive  the  bones  of  this  hen,  which 


which  was  formed  by  a  line  of  n>ck  vertically  hewn,  so 
»s  to  present  to  the  spectator  the  appearance  of  a  wall. 
At  the  middle  point  of  this  wall  a  rectangular  stone 
jutted  out,  the  celebrated  Itema,  fn>m  which  the  speak- 
ers addressed  the  Jieople  in  the  area  below  them.  On 
Vc.  I, 


had  been  brought  for  that  punjswe  fn>m  Scyros  to 
Athens  by  Cimon.  Its  architecture  *n<  of  the  Ifc.ric 
order.  The  length  of  this  building  was  alsmt  104 
feet,  its  breadth  alwut  45 ;  and  34  column*,  IS  on  each 
side,  and  I  at  each  front,  surrounded  it.    In  sanctity 
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it  was  irnt  interior  t>>  the  Parthenon :  ami  it*  sacred 
inchwure  wan  so  large  ax  n  rMinmlljr  to  serve  as  u 
place  of  military  s  •  ••  inMy.  The  frieze  wan  covered 
with  sculptures  in  the  highest  style  of  Grecian  art, 
while  the  interior  wan  decorated  with  (tainting*  com- 
memorating the  achievement*  of  Theseus.  This  tempi, i 
ih  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  ancient  edifices  of  Athens, 
For  many  centuries  it  wan  until  as  a  1'lirisliau  churc'i, 
dedicated  t<>  St.  George,  and  is  now  the  national 
museum  of  Allien*.  Retracing  our  slc|*i  southwards, 
we  reach  the  AiviopagiiH.  already  docrilied  an  lying  to 
the  north-  wc«t  of  the  Acropolis;  it  derived  it*  name 
from  the  tradition  that  Arc*  wan  here  tried  by  tho 
assembled  gtsls  for  the  uiunlcr  of  the  son  of  Post  id  oi  i 
On  this  hill  sat  the  famous  council  called  the  Upper,  to 
distinguish  it  from  tbe  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which 
■MMamfaled  in  another  place.  Sixteen  steps  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  -till  visible,  lead  up  the  hill,  and  terminate  in 
a  licuch,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square ;  on  this  the 
judges  sat  when  engaged  in  their  official  functions. 
Close  underneath  a  deep  fissure  in  the  pick  lead*  to  a 
yliMuny  cavern,  the  fabled  Bauctuary  of  the  Euiuc 
nides  or  Furies  a  name  never  pronounced  by  the 
Athenians  without  a  feeling  of  superstitious  fp.ar.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  north -eastern  wide,  the  minx 
of  a  small  church,  dedicated  to  Dionysiu*  the  Arciopii 
gite,  have  been  discovered.  Leaving  the  Areiopagus, 
we  should  ascend,  by  a  road  which  led  from  the  Agora, 
paved  with  Pentelic  marble,  the  western  wide  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  find  ourselves  confronted  by  one  of  the 
greatest  productions  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  Pro- 
pyhea,  or  gateway  through  which  the  citadel  «ai 
entered.  At  thin  place  the  rock  in  but  about  l<it>  feet 
in  width,  and  the  architects  conceived  the  l«>ld  design 
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of  filling  up  the  whole  space  with  a  building  which 
should  at  once  fortify  ami  adorn  the  citadel.  The  cen- 
tral portion  consisted  of  two  ]s>rticos,  one  looking  to- 
wards  the  city,  the  other  toward*  the  interior,  divided 
by  a  wall  pit  reed  by  five  doors,  by  which  the  Acni]tolis 

was  entered.  These  porticos  consisted  of  six  Muted 
Doric  columns,  2'.'  feet  in  height,  l>ehind  which  ni- 
twit rows  of  slender  Ionic  pillars,  sii]>|tortiiig  a  roof  of 
solid  marble  Wains      The  sides  Were  occupied  by  two 


wings,  which  projected  ;i2  feet  in  front  of  the  central 
colonnade.  Once  a  year,  through  tbe  central  door,  the 
magnificent  procession  o!  the  Panalheiirca  | tasked,  bear- 
ing the  /a {.I u»,  or  sacred  rols  ,  to  the-  statue  of  Athena 
Poliaa  in  the  Erectheium.  Passing  within  the  Pr>>- 
pylicA  we  are  introduced  to  a  scene  of  unrivallc«l  splen- 
dour, the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  ttciug  covered  with 
tin  moist  previous  moniimeutH  of  art. 

The  number  of  statues  in  particular  wan  pnsligiuu*. 
Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  notice  some  of  the 
principal  structure*.  A  little  to  the  left  stood  the 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Promachus,  while  to 
the  right,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  platform,  might  be 
seen  the  Parthenon,  the  most  perfect  sj>ecimcn  of  Greek 
arcliitecture.  This  renownetl  edifice  wan  of  the  iJorie 
order,  nnd  built  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble.  It  on  as-.nvd 
about  228  feet  in  length,  by  102  feet  in  breadth,  ami 
•US  feet  in  height.  Its  js-ristyle  consisted  of  eight  Doric 
a  ilumns  on  each  front,  and  seventeen  on  each  side,  threw: 
columns  t>eing  6  foet  2  inchu  at  the  base,  and  34  feet 
in  height.  Within  these,  at  either  end,  a  second  range 
of  column*  of  feet  diameter  extended,  forming  a  ves- 
tibule to  the  door.  The  whole  building  was  adorned 
within  and  without  with  exquisite  sculptures  from 
the  hand  of  Phidias,  or  artists  under  his  direction  ;  ami 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  cella  woo  placed  the 
famous  chryselephantine,  or  ivory  ami  gold  statue  of 
Athena,  also  the  work  of  Phidias,  which  had  but  one 
rival  in  Greece,  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympiiis,  of  simi- 
lar materials,  and  by  the  same  master.  It  was  ingc 
niously  contrived  that  the  gold,  which  is  said  to  haw- 
lieen  40  talents  in  weight,  could  lie  removed  and  re- 
placed at  pleasure.  The  Parthenon  was  converted  into 
a  Christian    church,  dedicated  to  the  holy  Virgin. 

Under  the  Turks  it  Iwcaine  a 
mosipje,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion   of   the   roof,  continued 
tolerably  jierfect  until  Dif>". 
when,  as  lias  been  related,  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Venetians,    Many  of  its  finest 
sculptures  were  at  the  I*- 
g  inning  of  this  century  removed 
U>  Kngland  by  Lord  Elgin, 
and  are  now  deposited  in  the 
P.ritish  Museum.    Opposite  t<> 
the  Parthenon,  oil  the  iiortlu  m 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  rU»hI 
the  Erectheium.  or  temple  of 
Krectheiis,  who  sconis  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  gt»l 
Poseidon,    one    of    the  ttUMt 
ancient  and  venerated  »truc- 
tun-s  'if  Athens.    It  contained 
the  statue  of   Athena  Polios, 
raid  to  liave  fallen  from  hea- 
ven ;    the  sacred  olive-tree 
w  hich  Atln  na  caused  to  spring 
from  the  earth  in  her  coldest  with  Poseidon  for  the  pos- 
•ussion  of  Athens;  and  the  salt  well  which  Poseidon 
I  produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  trident.  The  Krectheium, 
unlike  the  other  Urccian  temples,  which  were  usually 
simple  oblongs  with  two  pnrtioOS,  one  at  either  cud. 
;  was  ahnnet  cnieifonu  in  appearance,  pnflseeeing  at  the 
western  end  twn  |Mirticos  which  proiected  north  and 
south  from  the  main  btiihling.  that  on  the  northern 
side  consisting  of  »i\  Ionic  columns,  four  in  the  front. 
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and  one  on  either  flank    that  on  the  southern,  of  a  roof  It  was  a  favorite  resort  too  of  tin-  philosophers;  and 

supported  by  six  caryatides,  ur  female  figure*  clothed  amidst  it*  grnves  it  watt  tliat  Aristotle  delivered  those 

in  long  draperies.    The  Ionic  columns  and  four  of  the  walking  prelection*  w  hic  h  gained  for  his  sch.sil  the  name 

caryatides  are  still  standing :  the  fifth,  lately  discovered,  of  Peripatetics.    On  the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus,  in 

has  l>eeu  restored  to  it*  place,  and  the  sixth  is  in  the  Agree,  a  south-eastern  suhurh.  st<H*l  the  Elcusininm.  or 

British  Museum.    A  jiart  of  the  building,  from  the  temple  of  (A- re*,  anil  the  great  Stadium,  where  the 

tradition  that  Cecrops  was  liuried  there,  was  called  the  gymnastic  contests  of  the  Panathcnaic  games  took  place, 

(ccropium.    Many  other  smaller  temples  and  sanctua-  It  rose,  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  from  the  hank 

rie»,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  covered  of  the  river,  and  was  capable  on  extraordinary  occa- 

the  rock  of  Cecrops.  sion*  of  accommodating  So.oOO  spectators.     Part  of  it 

lk-soending  once  mon-  the  Propybea,  and  turning  to  was  furnished  with  marble  seats  by  H erodes  Atticus : 
the  right  or  northern  side  of  the  Acn>|*>lis.  we  come 
to  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetes ;  the  Horologhun 
•  >f  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  a  building  of  octagonal  shajie, 
with  its  eight  sides  facing  the  eight  w  inds,  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  Triton  turning  on  a  pivot,  at  once  the 
weathercock  and  the  public  clock  of  Athens;  the 
I'rytaueium,  where  the  laws  of  N.lon  were  preserved ; 
ami  tlie  street  of  the  Tri|ssls,  lineil  with  small  temples 
on  which  the  tripods  gained  by  the  victors  in  the 
theatrical  contests  were  placed,  and  where  the  choragio 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  commonly  called  the  Lantern 
of  l>emosthenes.  still  exists.  Further  on,  to  the  south- 
east,  we  find  the  gigantic  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  re- 
maining at  St.  Paul's  visit  in  pretty  much  the  same 
state  in  which  it  had  existed  for  more  than  lw  years. 
Half  finished  as  it  was.  however,  it  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  strangers,  on  account  of  its  vast  proportion 
and  fine  design.   It  wait  at  length  completed  by  Hadrian. 

The  length  of  tie-  building  was  feet,  its  breadth  as  having  met  with  in  the  city,  with  the  inscription, 
171;  it  was  adorned  with  120  columns,  16  of  which  "  To  the  unknown  (tod,"  has  occasioned  some  difficulty 
yet  remain  standing  alsjvu  »>l»  feet  high,  and  >\\  feet  in  ',  to  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  No  such  altar  is  men- 
diainctcr.  Close  to  it  was  the  fountain  of  Callirhoe,  or  tinned  by  ancient  writers ;  iIuh.  however,  is  no  reason 
Enneacrunnus  (nine-piped*,  upon  wliich  the  Athenians  why  it  should  not  have  existed.  There  went  probably 
chiefly  dejsnded  for  their  supplies  of  water,  Continuing  several  such  altars  at  Athens,  dedicated  by  persona  ujn.ii 
oiircourseon  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  we  should  whom  some  calamity  had  fallen,  or  to  whom  some  da- 
have  to  notice  the  Oileium  or  Music  Thi -atre  of  lYricl.  *,  livenmce  had  ben  vouchsafed;  and  who,  in  ignorance 
with  its  roof  formed  out  of  the  masts  of  the  Persian  of  the  particular  deity  to  whom  th.se  events  were  to  lie 
ships  captured  at  Salamis  ;  the  great  Dionysinc  Thi aire,  thought  owing,  inscrilxxl  them  to  an  unknown  god. 
excavated  out  of  the  rock,  said  to  have  been  capable  of  The  apostle  lays  hold  of  the  circumstance  to  direct  the 
accuaunodatiiig  30.000  Hjwctators :  and  the  Odeium  of  minds  of  the  Athenians  to  Him  whose  existence  they 
P'  gilla.  And  here  we  find  ourselves  once  more  close  thus  unconsciously  acknowledged,  and  whom  they 
to  the  Agora,  our  brief  survey  of  the  city  within  the  "  ignorantly  worshipped.'*  And  when  we  call  to  mind 
walls  being  completed.  In  the  suhurl*  were  several  j  the  scene  that  must  have  presented  itself  to  him  as  he 
n  uiarUblu  localities.  On  the  north  west  ttide  lay  the  stood  on  the  Areiopagus  -  the  majestic  structures,  in- 
Aoaderny.  a  grove  of  plane  trees  and  olive  plantations.  ,  vested  with  the  twofold  associations  of  exquisite  lieauty 
watered  by  the  Ccphismis,  and  laid  out  in  walks  and  and  limehnu.mre-d  sanctity:  the  groups  of  statuary 
fountains.  The  road  which  led  to  it  from  the  city  was  which  everywhere  recalled  the  traditions  of  the  niy- 
lined  w  ith  the  monuments  of  illustrious  men.  especially  1  thological  age  ;  the  sanctuaries  anil  altars,  each  of  which 
thoae  who  hail  fallen  in  battle.  In  the  Academy  Plato  had  its  legend  and  its  presiding  genius— we  can  in  some 
and  his  successor*  taught,  whence  they  n-ecived  iho  ,  measure  estimate  the  faith  and  courage  with  wliich  he 
name  of  academic  philosophers.  All  that  remains  of  [  announceil  to  his  frivolous  audience  the  first  truths  of 
this  place,  the  favourite  haunt  of  philosophy  ami  the  intend  religion,  declaring  that  the  supreme  Deity 
nni*.-*,  is  the  modem  name  Ahathymia,  and  an  o|ieu  ;  "dwcllcth  not  in  temple*  made  with  hands,  neither  is 
space  of  ground  of  ulsmt  "i  acres  in  exte  nt,  iKseupied  by  a  serv.il  by  the  hamls  of  men.  as  though  he  needed 
tew- gardens  and  vineyards.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  anything;"  tliat  since  "  we  are  the  offspring  of  Odd, 
Aeademy  might  be  seen  the  liill  of  Oolonus.  tlie  scene  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Codhead  is  like  unto 
of  one  of  tlie  finest  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  <  Vnosarges.  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  the  art  and  device 
at  the  f.sitof  Mount  Lycabettua,  was  a  spot  consecrated  of  man." 

to  Hercules,  and  pos*e*H.Ml  a  gymnasium  ;  it  is  supposed  Ividlntionn.    The  political  history  of  Athens  doe* 

to  have  given  its  name  to  the  sect  of  Cynic  pluiosi  >phcrs,  not  f*ll  within  our  province.    Suffice  it  to  olwerve  tliat 

Autisthenes,  the  founder  of  tliat  school,  having  there  the  government  was  at,  lirst  monarchical,  to  the  death 

taught.      South  of  Cynosarges  was  the  Lye.  ium.  a  of  Cndrus,  B.C.  I0f>S  ;  then  aristocratical,  the  title  of 

«acred  inel.wure  dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyeeius,  and  deco-  king  I «t-i tig  exchanged  for  that  of  Archon,  wfaone  nffiot 

rated  with  fountain*  and  plantation*.   It  was  the  prittci  was  at  first  hereditary,  and  for  life,  but  afterwards  was 

pal  gymnasium  of  Athens,  and  was  frequented  by  such  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at  length  became  annual,  the 

••f  the  youth  a*  addicted  themselves  to  martial  exercises,  iiuiuIt  of  Archon*  at  the  same  time  l»  ing  increased 


th.-sc  have  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  hollow  ,  covens! 
w  ith  grass,  and  with  ruins  hen-  and  then-  visible,  still 
'  n-mains. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketch,  necessarily  brief,  of  the 
principal  buildings  and  localities  of  Athens.  After  per- 
using it  the  roader  will  proliably  better  understand  how 
St.  Paul's  spirit  must  have  been  "attired  within  him 
|  when  he  saw  the  whole  city  given  to  idolatry,"  Ac.  rrit.  i«t 
In  truth  the  statin*,  sanctuaries,  monuments,  and 
temples  wen-  countless  ;  and  susceptible  a-t  the  gnat 
apostle  evidently  was  of  the  impressions  of  art 
and  jwetry,  all  sentiment*  of  this  kind  wen?  nwal 
lowed  up  in  the  mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  indig- 
nation w  ith  which  he  beheld  the  prevalent  auperstition. 
It  was.  indeed,  an  idolatry  as  gross  and  as  really  de- 
Wing,  though  veiled  under  a  fain  r  form,  a*  that  of  the 
modern  Hindoo,  when  he  worship*  the  hideous  crea- 
tions of  his  own  hands.    The  altar  which  he  mention* 
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the  ruling  body,  ami  from  the  depressed  state  of  the 
people,  Draco  first,  ami  then  Solon,  was  called  in  t<> 
apply  a  remedy  by  drawing  up  a  definite  code  of  laws. 
The  laws  of  Solon  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  civil 
polity  of  Athena :  and  though  democratic  in  tendency, 
provided  a  check  against  popular  excesses,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred,  and  by  the 
jsiwers  vested  in  the  court  of  Areiopagus.  The  usur- 
pation of  Peisistratua  restored  for  a  brief  period  mo- 
narchical rule,  but  after  his  expulsion  the  power  of 
the  nobles  declined,  and  t 'leistheties,  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Athenian  tribes,  ami  by  the  institution  of 
ostracism,  gave  the  hist  blow  to  the  oligarchy,  and  the 
government  thenceforward  became  a  pure  democracy. 
With  the  maintenance  of  the  democrat ical  spirit  the 
glory  of  Athens  rose  and  culminated  :  with  its  extinction 
she  fell  for  ever. 

Tlie  supreme  power,  legislative  and  executive,  resided 
in  the  Kcclesia,  or  general  assembly,  of  which  all  legiti- 
mate citizens,  not  lalsjuring  under  any  loss  of  civil  right-t, 
were  by  right  members.  The  assemblies  were  originally 
held  in  the  Agora,  afterwards  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Pnyx,  ami  finally  to  the  great  Pionysiac  theatre. 
All  matters,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  national  import 
were  in  the  last  resort  determined  by  this  body.  Its  do 
liberations  wi-re,  however,  in  some  measure  controlled  by 
the  Senate,  or  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  chosen  by  lot, 
which  discussed  and  voted  u|H>n  all  matters  before  they 
wen-  submitted  to  the  assembly.  The  Senate  was  divided 
into  ten  sectionsof  fifty  each,  the  mernljcrsof  which  were 
called  Prytanes;  they  acted  as  presidents  of  both  the 
assembly  and  the  council  during  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
six  days,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year.  Each 
section  was  again  divided  into  five  bodies  of  ten  each, 
who  were  called  Proedri,  and  who  presided  over  the 
re-it  for  a  week  in  turn ;  of  the  Proedri  one  was  chosen 
for  every  day  of  the  week  as  chairman  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  title  of  Kpistates.  The  Arehons,  from  ad 
ministering  the  government,  had  gradually  sunk  to  the 
position  of  municipal  magistrates,  though  they  retained 
the  names  derived  from  a  more  ari»to<Tatic  periisl.  The 
first  of  the  nine  was  called  E|>onvnius,  from  the  year 
being  distinguished  by  his  name;  the  second  was  styled 
king,  hi*  functions,  as  used  to  be  the  case  with  the  old 
kings  in  their  cajMvcity  of  high-priest,  being  connected 
with  religion  ;  the  third  I  sire  the  name  of  Poleinareh, 
and  originally,  as  the  name  imports,  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  ;  the  remaining  six  were  called 
Thesmothet.-e,  or  legislators,  their  duty  being  to  review 
every  year  the  bod;  of  laws,  with  the  view  of  detect- 
ing inconsistencies,  or  supplying  what  was  wanting. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  year  of  office,  if  they  had 
discharged  their  duties  satisfactorily,  they  were  admitted 
memlwrs  of  the  Areiopagus.  This  celebrated  court 
possesses  some  interest  for  the  biblical  student,  as  lieing 
that  possibly  before  which  St.  Paul  wa«  taken  when 
attempting  to  speak  to  the  motley  crowd  assembled  in 
the  Agora,  of  "Jesus  and  the  resurrection."  It  is 
indeed  doubtful  whether  he  was  let!  to  the  Hill  of  Mars 
in  order  to  undergo  a  formal  trial ;  the  language  of 
Scripture  rather  militates  against  such  a  supposition  - 
nor  indeed  is  it  clear  that  the  court  was  then  formally 
sitting,  though  the  mention  of  Dionysius  the  Arciopagitc 
an  one  of  the  apostle's  converts  may  lead  us  to  think 
that  it  was.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  few  words  on  the 
'  of  this  Senate  may  not  1*  in- 


appropriate. The  Areiopagus  was  a  bodv  of  verv 
remote  antiquity,  and  its  s|«ccial  jurisdiction  was  in 
cases  of  intentional  homicide.  Ancii  nt  legends  reporU-d 
that  Iwfore  it  Ares  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Poseidon's 
.-on.  and  Orestes  for  the  murder  of  his  mother.  It 
gradually  assumed  to  itself  very  extensive  powers.  It 
exercised  a  censorial  superintendence  over  the  live*  and 
habits  of  the  citizens,  regulated  the  proceedings  of  the 
public  assembly,  and  took  cognizance  of  certain  offenc.  s 
against  religion,  jwirticularly  the  introduction  of  uew 
and  unauthorized  forms  of  public  worship.  These  powers 
were  not  derived  from  any  grant  of  the  people,  but 
from  the  custom  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  were 
sustained  by  general  reverence  and  awe.  The  conse- 
crated locality,  crowned  with  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Mars,  and  with  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies  in  a  dark 
cleft  of  the  rork,  immediately  lielow  the  seats  of  the 
judges*,  was  regarded  by  the  Athenian  populace  to  a 
late  period  with  a  superstitious  veneration.  Nor  was 
this  feeling  undeserved.  For  a  long  scries  of  ages  no 
one  had  ventured  to  impugn  the  fairness  and  imparti- 
ality of  the  decisions  of  this  court.  The  proceeding* 
were  as  follows  :  —  The  judges  satin  the  open  nir,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  king  arehon.  The  accuser  Us. k 
a  solemn  oath  over  the  slaughtered  victims  that  the 
charge  was  true  ;  the  accused,  with  the  same  solemni- 
ties, denied  it;  each  party  then,  in  succession,  stated 
his  case  in  the  plainest  language,  all  ornament*  of 
oratory  or  appeals  to  the  passions  being  forbidden.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  speech  a  criminal  accused  of 
murder  might,  if  he  pleased,  expatriate  himself,  and 
thus  avoid  capital  punishment:  but  hi*  exile  was  in 
that  case  |ierjsjtual,  and  his  property  confiscated  and 
exposed  to  public  sale.  The  cause  being  heard,  the 
judges  proceeded  to  give  their  vote  by  ballot,  two  urns 
being  provided  for  that  purpose ;  if  the  votes  proved 
equal,  an  acquittal  took  place.  An  assembly  of  this 
character,  the  memliers  of  which  enjoyed  a  life  long 
tenure  of  office,  was  naturally  aristocratic  in  tendency  : 
it  beOMM  therefore  a  main  object  with  Fericlcs,  the 
head  of  the  popular  party,  to  diminish  the  powers  of 
the  Areiopagus.  This  he  effected  by  the  institution  of 
dicasteries,  or  jury-eourts,  com|Mtscd  of  the  main  body 
of  the  citizens,  ftftOO  of  whom  were  annually  chosen  by 
lot,  and  then  divided  into  ten  jMroels,  the  remaind.-r 
forming  a  supplement  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Before  one 
or  other  of  these  panels  every  cause,  civil  and  criminal, 
was  brought;  and  the  Areiopagus,  stripped  of  its  cen 
sorial  and  other  judicial  competence,  l»ecaine  a  mere 
court  of  homicide.  Still  it  never  quite  lost  its  religion* 
character  ;  among  other  reasons,  because  the  procedure 
in  eases  of  homicide  was  among  the  Greeks  not  less 
religious  than  judicial.  Some  sentiment  of  this  kind 
may  have  influenced  the  Athenians  in  conducting  the 
great  ajsistle  to  the  Areiopagus  ;  it  proliubly  seemed  to 
them,  even  if  they  contemplated  no  formal  judicial 
process  yet,  the  fittest  place  for  a  religious  discusdon  or 
exposition  such  as  on  this  occasion  they  expected  to  hear. 

Schools  of  Philosophy. — Athens  was  the  chosen  home 
of  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts.  Nor  OKI  the 
olwtaelcs  which  Christianity  had  to  overcome,  and  which 
apparently  prevented  the  formation  of  any  considerable 
church  in  that  city,  Is-  appreciated  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  that  age, 
particularly  of  those  of  the  two  sects  which  St.  Paul 
i  seems  principally  to  have  encountered,  the  Stoics  and 
the: 
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Creek  philosophy  w.e-  first  cultivated  in  the  Ir»nic 
colonics  «>f  Aula  Minor:  from  thence  it  migrated  with 
Pythagoras  to  Magna  Onecia,  until  the  conquest*  of  the 
Persians  and  the  troubles  of  Southern  Italy  compelled 
it  to  take  refuge  at  Athens,  whic  h  thenceforward  became 
to  the  ancient  world  the  centre  of  intellectual  civili- 
zation. Its  earlier  simulations  were  physical,  in  the 
more  limited  sense  "f  the  won! ;  they  were  directed  to 
elucidate  the  constitution  of  the  material  universe, 
and  the  laws  by  which  it  was  governed.  Socrates  was 
the  fii>t  who  taught  that  the  "proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,"  and  from  his  time  philosophical  inquiry 
■wonted  a  new  direction,  and  began  to  labour  in  the 
field  of  ethical  science.  Plato  in  the  Academy,  and 
Aristotle  in  the  Eve*  ium,  the  two  greatest  of  SieraU-s' 
■nee*  ssoisi,  enunciated  those  moral  ami  political  theories 
which  have  exercised  such  an  important  influence  on 
human  thought,  both  within  and  without  the  |«ile  of 
<  hristianity.  Put  it  was  not  these  schools  of  philosophy 
which  in  the  first  insumce  arrayed  themselves  directly 
against  the  principles  of  the  gos|>el.  St.  Paul's  chief 
oppments  were  found  amongst  the  followers  of  Epi- 
curus and  Zeno,  philosophers  whose  doctrines  at  that 
time  divided  the  attention  of  thoughtful  minds. 

Epicurus  was  bora,  B.C.  3:t7,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alliens, 
f.f  pis.r  (>ureiit>.  At  au  early  age  he  addicted  himself 
to  philosophical  study  ;  visited  in  succession  Athens, 
w  here  he  only  remained  one  year  ;  Colophon.  Mitylciie, 
and  LMJfjMCUl  J  and  finally,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
returned  to  Athens,  where,  hi  a  garden  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  he  opened  the  school  of  philosophy  which  liears 
hi->  name.  Epicurus  whs  a  materialist,  and  a  virtual 
atheist.  He  taught  that  all  tilings,  the  universe  j 
itself,  were  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms; 
the  idea  of  an  intelligent  cause  lieing  incompatible  with 
the  misery  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  with  the  tran- 
quil serenity  of  the  gods.  The  soul  was  a  coqioreal 
»ul~tauce,  and  perished  with  the  Issly.  The  existence? 
of  Deity  was  not  absolutely  denied  ;  but  the  deity  of 
Epicurus  was  a  being  removed  from  all  interest  or  in  | 
terf>  re  Dee  in  the  affairs  of  men.  There  was  no  moral 
governor  of  the  world.  Consistently  with  these  views, 
Epicurus  taught  that  pleasure  is  the  great  end  of  life,  1 
and  the  sovereign  good:  virtue  itself  is  to  lie  sought  for 
the  pleasure  that  attends  it.  He  himself  is  said  to  have 
Wen  a  man  of  alxtcmious  tastes  and  habits ;  but  with 
]s.-r»i,ns  of  stronger  passions  his  philosophy  naturally 
led  to  the  indulgence  of  the  grossest  sensuality.  At 
best,  it  was  ■  system  of  refined  selfishness ;  ami  at  i 
Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Route,  its  favourable 
reception  marked  the  decline  of  public  virtue  and 
patriotism. 

The  rise  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  was  nearly  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  Epicurus,  but  it  took  a  diame- 
trically opposite  direction.  Zeno.  its  founder,  was  a 
native  of  Cititim,  whence  be  passed  to  Athens,  and 
attended  various  schools  of  philosophy.  After  twenty 
veara'  study  he  opened  a  school  himself  in  the  Stoa 
P.i-cilc,  or  Painted  Porch,  and  taught  many  years  with 
great  reputation.  His  design  was  a  noble  one— to  in- 
vigorate the  soul  of  Greece,  which  at  that  time  lav- 
prostrate  under  enervating  influences.  Liberty  was 
extinct,  aud  indifference,  scepticism,  and  epicurean 
softness  were  the  prevailing  tendencies.  Sicietv 
teemed  "ii  the  point  of  dissolution.  Zeno  hoped,  by 
the  austerity  of  his  doctrines,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  disease;  but  he  strained  the  bow  till  it  broke.  [ 


(AMI  of  St.  Paul's  hearers 
we  will  hear  thee  again  of 


Against  Epicurus  he  taught  that  virtue,  not  pleasure, 
is  the  chief  good  ;  but  the  virtuous  man  of  the  Stoics 
was  aiding  exempt  from  human  passions,  self-sufficing, 
and  wrapped  in  an  austere  apathy.  Pleasure  was  no 
good,  pain  was  no  evil.  The  quality  of  neither  men  nor 
actions  admitted  of  degrees;  all  good  actions  were  equally 
so,  and  so  were  all  bad  ones.  Kcaxnii  was  the  supreme 
law  of  life ;  virtue  consisted  in  living  conformably  to 
vice  in  disregarding  its  dictates.  The  wire 
as  free,  and  a  king.  Such  was  the  Stoic 
morality  ;  their  views  on  other  points  were  equally 
erroneous.  They  were  pantheists  :  Cod  was  not  with- 
out, but  in  the  world  ;  Cod  was  the  reason  of  the 
world.  They  held  that  the  soul  is  corporeal  and  perish- 
able. They  jsjrmittcd,  and,  on  certain  occasions, 
recommended  suicide.  With  such  a  spirit  and  with 
such  tenets  I  hristianity  could  have  nothing  in  common  ; 
and.  even  more  perha|*<  than  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics 
needed  to  l>e  converted,  and  Isecoiiie  as  little  children, 
before  they  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
Isith  systems  were  antagonistic  to  the  gospel,  which 
tenches  us  at  once  that  duty,  not  self-indulgence,  is  to 
Is.-  our  governing  motive,  and  that  humility,  not  pride, 
is  the  temper  that  lietits  guilty  and  sinful  man.  It  is 
no  matter  of  w  onder,  therefore,  that  w  hen  they  heard 
the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
"mockesl,  aiul  others  sai 
this  matter,"  Ar  vui  K,  and  that  the  apisile  left  liehind 
bin  in  this  renowned  city  comparatively  few  seals  to 
Ids  ministry 

[Far  farther  ihfnnuiit>..ij.  mv  l.nikc's  T»i*i)n<iAy  of  Atk-nt. 
'Jit  edit.  UmmL  1*41  j  W<.r.l-»<iith'«  AthrHi  u..i/  Allir-i,  Loml. 
)s:!ii;  Mum's  Jfut  mil  of  a  Tour  ■'»  Un>f,  Mm.  IMS;  C  "miner's 
<nog,nfJii(x>l  and  Critical  Prtrri/'ti-m  of  AnrirHt  Hrtrrt,  Itxfurrl. 
IH-js.  Teimemsn's  Hu/.,r»  of  /'Arf'ww/***;  aud  Smith  ■  i'/dioimrv 
,.J  Urt  I  nN,l  Kuooim  ffV.^r.i/./.v,  «»'.  lufr.J  («.  A,  U] 

ATONEMENT.  This  is  a  strictly  English  word, 
and  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  bony  at  owe; 
though  usually  with  an  implies  1  reference  to  a  previous 
alienation  or  disagreement.  Thus  Sir  Thomas  More 
speaks  of  -  the  late  ma<le  nttoiiemcnte,  in  which  the 
king's  pleesure  hadde  more  place  than  the  parties 
willes;"  and  Tyndall.  remarking  on  the  expression  in 
I  Tim.  ii.  5,  "  One  Cod,  and  one  Mediator,"  explains. 
'"  that  is  to  say,  advocate,  intercessor,  or  an  atone 
maker  between  (.-si  and  man.''  Even  in  Shakspeare 
\Othtiiu,  act  iv.f,  we  have  the  verb  so  used  :  "  I  would 
do  nmeh  to  atone  them  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Ca-sio," 
Dut  the  transition  was  very  natural  anil  easy  from  the 
sense  of  l>cing  or  making  at  one,  to  that  of  the  means 
or  agency  whereby  the  existing  difference  was  healed, 
and  a  good  understanding  was  established.  And  this 
by  and  by  came  to  Is?  the  received  meaning  of  the 
word  atonement,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Mil- 
ton:— 

"  Atonement  for  hlnrlf  or  CSjMag  meet. 
Indebted  and  uuiloue.  Uatb.  uuiie  to  brilis  ." 

aud  in  OMrpar'l  Hind,  b.  ix. 

"  Behold  me  tjmr, 
l'r>'|>:ir«l  to  soothe  him  with  stftneiiietits  large, 
'  if  s'ifts  inestiiualiU'  " 

In  this  sen*e  the  word  is  usisl  with  great  frequency 
in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  and  esjseiallv  in  the 
verv  common  phrase  of  "  making  atonement  '"  for  a 
j..  .u  .T  an  object  ,  t  giv  ing  or  i|<  ing  thai  whi  D  bj 
a  source  of  estrangement  is  removed,  a  reconciliation 
is  effected.  Occasionally  the  alternative  phrase-  of 
reconciliation, '  as  at  Le.  viii.  15;  Eae.  xlv.  15; 
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Pa.  iv  24,  in  adopted;  and  ah  the  expression  in  the 
original  is  the  sauie  there  ait  in  the  other  eases,  the 
"making  reconciliation''  must  be  understood  as  dimply 
equivalent  to  "making  atonement,"  and  consequently, 
an  used  in  the  English  Bible,  reconcile  and  reconcilia- 
tion an)  synonymous  with  alone  and  atonement.  In 
the  New  Testament  our  trawdator-s  have  only  used  the 
word  atonement  once,  viz.  at  Ko.  v.  11,  "  hy  whom 
(Christ)  we  have  received  the  atonement."'  In  other 
passages,  where  the  name  word  i«ara\Acryi»  occur*, 
whether  as  a  noun  or  a  verb,  they  have  rendered  it  by 
reconcile  and  reconciliation.  Ho  xt  I5;«v»  is,  19  And 
there  it*  another  word  (IXdvuoftai,  iSaafiis)  for  which 
they  have  adopted  this  term  aim),  and  occasionally  pro- 
pitiation, as  the  proper  equivalent  when  it  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament.  Thus  at  He.  ii.  17.  Christ's 
priesthood  is  described  as  having  been  what  it  is  in 
order  "to  make  reconciliation  («'»  to  IXdoxtaBtu)  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,"  which  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  rendered  "to  make  atonement"  for 
them.  And  so  again  at  1  .In.  ii.  2,  what  is  in  our  version, 
"  He  is  the  propitiation,"  might  have  been,  and,  in 
accordance  with  (lid  Testament  usage,  should  rather 
have  been,  "  He  is  the  atonement.  (6  iVu.raAtl  of  our 
sins."  In  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
it  is  this  word,  or  rather  its  compound  {H-Oideno/un, 
<'t';\a<ruti! i,  which  is  most  commonly  used,  where  our 
translators  have  employed  the  expressions  atonement , 
or  making  atonement.  S>  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
subject  itself  treated  of  in  the  passages  referred  to,  it 
is  of  no  moment  whether  these  terms  lie  used,  or  those 
formed  from  propitiate,  reconcile,  and  we  may  add  also 
rantom,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  lieu  of  the 
others,  as  at  I's.  xlix.  8  ;  Job  xxxiii.  24. 

The  form  of  expression  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  has  lieen  thus  differently  rendered,  and  from 
which  those  of  the  New  Testament  are  derived,  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  verb  commonly  employed  is 
the  piel  form  {k  ipper,  -^a,^)  of  kaphar,  to  cover;  and 

being,  as  it  usually  is,  coupled  with  the  prej>o*ition 
upon  (Sy)  in  respert  to  the  person  or  tiling  that  is  the 

object  of  the  verb,  it  means  to  cover  upon,  so  as  to 
conceal  or  put  away,  to  make  expiatim  for,  or  atone  in 
res|iect  to  what  hits  caused  disagreement.  The  noun 
employed  in  tile  same  connection  is  a  derivative  of  this 
verb  -kophrr  (ncs)  -anil  means  that  which  covers  in 

the  sense  now  mentioned,  obliterates,  as  it  were,  the 
ground  of  quarrel,  constitutes  the  matter  of  expiation, 
or  the  atonement  -  price.  And  as  here  undoubtedly 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  entirely  based 
upon  that  of  the  Old,  and  the  relations  also  of  the  one, 
in  connection  with  which  the  terms  are  applied,  closely 
correspond  with  those  of  the  other,  the  ideas  associated 
with  their  use  amid  the  sensible  transactions  of  the 
old  economy,  must  go  far  to  establish  the  same  for  them 
when  transferred  to  the  higher  concerns  of  the  new. 

Various  points  of  importance,  which  possess  a  collat- 
eral relation  to  the  subject,  would  require  to  Is?  con 
sidered  if  it  were  to  receive  a  full  ami  comprehensive 
treatment;  such  as,  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  sacrificial  offering,  with  their  appropriate 
rites,  ice.  These  will  lie  handled  under  the  heads  Sac- 
kificE  and  Okkkhingk.  But,  meanwhile,  viewing  the 
word  atonement  in  its  common  use,  as  indicative  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  are  of  frequent 


Scripture,  and  which  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  we  liave  to  inquire,  What  precisely 
do  tin  y  include  ?  Does  the  change,  which  the  term 
implies,  from  a  hostile  to  a  friendly  relationship,  affect 
U)th  parties  interestad,  or  one  of  them  alone  I  And 
as  importing  a  provision  for  accomplishing  a  transition 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  does  it  indicate  what 
was  required  on  the  part  of  (mm!  to  justify  his  entering 
into  terms  of  peace  with  men.  or  simply  what  was  just 
and  becoming  in  men,  when  seeking  to  find  acceptance 
with  God  I  Important  differences  are  obviously  in- 
volved in  these  alternatives,  and  it  must  be  well  to 
know,  on  solid  grounds,  which  it  is  pro|ier  to  adopt. 

I.  In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment 
on  the  points  at  issue,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  Old  Tu- 
tainent  scriptures,  where  the  subject  is  presented  Ixith 
in  its  earlier  and  its  more  elementary  form.  There  are 
passages  in  which  atonement*  are  there  spoken  of  in  a 
somewhat  loose  and  popular  sense,  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  gather  anything  very  definite  from  them 
as  to  the  religious  tearing  of  the  matter.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  said  of  the  wicked  in  I*r.  xxi.  18,  that  "  he  is  an 
atonement,"  or  ransom  (kophtr)  for  the  righteous,  mean- 
ing simply  that  in  times  of  judgment  the  life  of  the  one  is 
taken  for  that  of  the  other,  the  one  falls  a  victim  to  the 
stroke  of  vengeance  while  the  other  escapes.  The 
term  was  also  used  in  civil  transactions;  as  when 
the  owner  of  a  vicious  ox,  that  had  gored  a  |icnion,  was 
obliged  to  j»ay  an  atonement  or  redemption-price  for 
his  own  life.  Ex  xxi  »>  Kven  in  such  cases  one  can 
see,  that  certain  fundamental  ideas  are  involved  in  the 
representation  employed,  including  a  liability  to  evil 
somehow  incurred,  a  possibility  of  escaping  from  it 
without  personal  suffering,  and  this  by  the  substitution 
of  one  thing  or  one  l>eing  in  the  place  of  another. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  turn  to  the  strictly  religious 
province,  that  we  find  —as  there  alone,  indeed,  could  we 
justly  expect  U>  find  — the  doctrine  of  atonement  brought 
clearly  and  distinctly  out.  We  select  a  few  out  of 
many  plain,  unambiguous  passages  that  exist  of  this  de- 
scription —  Le.  i.  -1.  which  says  in  res|s?ct  to  the  burnt- 
offering.  "He  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  (ha 
burnt-offering,  and  it  shnll  l>e  accepted  for  him  to  make 
atonement  for  him;"  \je.  iv.  2ft.  in  respect  to  the  sin- 
offering,  "  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him 
from  bus  sin,  and  it  shall  !>c  forgiven  him ;"  so  again  at 
Le.  v.  16,  for  the  trespass- offering;  the  contrast  to 
which  in  Isith  cases,  when  the  sacrifice  was  not  offered, 
was  the  soul  hears  its  iniquity,  that  is,  is  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  the  transgression,  oh  ».  I,  it.  Still 
more  fully  and  explicitly  in  regard  to  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  Le.  xvi.,  on  which  the  high  priest  was  with 
various  offerings  of  blood  to  "  make  an  atonement  for 
the  holy  sanctuary,  and  for  the  talxnrnacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  for  the  altar:  and  he  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  the  priests,  and  for  all  the  people  of 
the  congregation,"  »er.3J.  Indeed,  as  it  was  these 
alone  who  were  capable  of  transgression,  the  atonement 
could  only  be  understood  to  1*  made  for  the  sanc- 
tuary ami  its  appemlagc",  as  having  ben  defiled  by  the 
sins  of  the  people,  and  thereby,  in  a  manner,  rendered 
unfit  for  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  So 
that  it  still  was  the  |ieople's  guilt  that  was  atoned  for. 
even  when  the  several  parts  and  article*  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  directly  contemplated  ;  as  is  intimated  in  the 
closing  verse,  "  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute 
unto  you  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel 
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f>>r  all  their  sins  once  a  your."  The  same  had  already 
l>een  stated  at  ver.  lti,  "  Ho  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  the  holy  place,  because  of  the  uncleanne*8  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  Iwau*.'  of  their  transgression 
in  all  their  sins."  To  the  like  effect  in  Ease,  xlv.,  which 
discourses  of  the  sacrifices  connected  with  hi*  ideal 
temple,  it  is  given  as  the  object  of  these,  that  they  should 
he  for  the  reconciliation  or  atonement  of  the  house,  viz. 
the  temple,  and  for  the  house  of  Israel,  »cr  is,  17,  i*  And, 
to  mention  no  more,  there  is  the  passage  in  Le.  xvii.  11, 
which  in  one  respect  is  the  most  important  of  the 
whole,  as  it  enunciates  the  general  principle,  on  which 
all  the  particular  statements  regarding  atonements  in 
the  stricter  sense  are  foundeil.  Correctly  rendered  it 
runs  thus,  "  For  tlie  soul  {nepheth)  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blmsl,  and  I  have  pvi-n  it  to  you  up  in  the  altar, 
to  atone  for  your  souls,  for  the  Mood  atones  through 
the  soul  (banephtsh  I."  It  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
prohibition  against  eating  blood,  and  assigns  a  reason 
for  that,  which  is  to  this  effect,  "  Vou  must  not  eat 
the  blood,  l>ecause  (itsl  has  appointed  it  a*  the  means 
of  atonement  for  your  sins.  Hut  it  is  such  from  being 
the  l)Carer  of  the  natural  life,  the  soul.  Not  simply, 
therefore,  an  blood,  but  as  having  the  s/nil  or  life  in  it. 
does  it  atone;  the  soul  of  the  offered  victim  is  given  to 
atone  for  the  soul  of  the  sinner  who  otters  it."  Such 
is  the  meaning  <>f  the  statement,  and  the  application  to 
be  made  of  it  to  the  subject  under  consideration  is 
thus  clearly  exhibited  l»y  Kurtz  "The  Lord  says,  I  gave 
you  the  blood  up.n  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for 
your  soul* -therefore  blood  for  blood,  soul  for  soul. 
Tliat  the  sinner  may  cseipe  death,  death  must  alight 
on  the  sacrifice;  the  guiltless  bhswl  is  shed  in  order  to 
cover,  to  atone  for  the  guilty.  Death  is  the  wages  of 
sin:  the  sacrificed  animal  suffers  death,  not  in  payment 
of  it*  own  sin  (for  it  is  without  sin,  guiltless},  but  as 
payment  of  another's  sin ;  it  therefore  slitters  death 
as  a  substitution  for  the  offerer,  and  Jehovah,  who 
ejart  the  blood  as  the  means  of  atonement,  recognizes 
this  sul-titution.  The  blood  shed,  then,  in  the  death 
of  the  victim,  is  the  atonement  for  the  sinner;  as 
the  sin  has  been  imputed  to  the  victim,  the  satisfaction 
that  has  I  icon  made  through  its  death  is  imputed  to 
the  sinner."    [Sto*ai*cht  Offer,  p.  31.1 

Now,  in  the  wholi  of  tin  m  n  pn  i  ntatwna,  b.  ride 
what  is  implied  regarding  the  previous  state  of  the 
person  who  was  the  subject  of  the  atonement  ,  as  fine  con- 
scious of  sin,  and  in  consequence  liable  to  punishment, 
two  great  principles  were  distinctly  exhibited.  Thc/rtf 
of  these  is,  that  there  was  tointlhint/  in  the  ehararta 
ami  yorrrnmrnt  of  tiod,  which  oltjectirely  prnmt(d  n 
lundminre  to  tht  obtiunin//  pf  pardon,  or  getting  anew 
into  a  state  of  favour  ami  fellowship  with  Heaven. 
Mere  desire  on  the  sinner's  |>art,  however  sincere  and 
earnest,  could  not  accomplish  this;  an  olistacle  existed, 
till  it  was  removed  out  of  the  way  by  a  valid  op  ration 
done  for  him,  and  upon  him.  What  really  constituted 
the  ol«stacle.  we  elsewhere  learn,  was  the  relation  in 
which  the  sinner's  guilt  placed  him  to  the  righteoa* 
ness  of  »;,m1  ;  Iwfore  this  he  stood  condemned  for  his 
transgression,  ami  had  the  penalty  of  death  hung  over 
him.  I  tut  a|Kirt  from  its  precise  nature,  which  comes 
out  in  other  revelations,  the  suspension  of  the  sinner's 
pardon  on  something  done  in  his  l>ehalf  clearly  !»;- 
spike  the  existence  of  an  outstanding  difficulty  in  the 
wayof  hi*  return  b>  the  divine  favour  a  hinderance  that 
ha- 1  to  1*.  removed  for  him,  rather  than  by  him.  Then, 


secondly,  oorrespwding  to  this  recognized  and  felt  ob- 
stacle, there  was  for  its  removal  the  mcrijirial  tubttitu- 
lion  of  an  animal'*  life  for  the  forfeited  lift  of  the  tin 
ner—a  subttitufion  appointed  by  God,  and  presented 
by  the  sinner  u-ho  H'tvijht  to  be  atoned.  Manifestly, 
therefore,  throughout  the  process  there  was  a  mutual 
respmdeney,  in  which  both  parties  were  alike  in- 
terested. I  f  the  cause  of  offence  and  alienation  origi- 
nated with  the  sinner  in  his  violation  of  the  law  of 
God,  when  once  originated  it  no  longer  rented  there— a 
mighty  obstacle  thenceforth  interpwod  on  the  part  of 
<Jod,  which  the  sinner  could  not,  if  he  would,  remove 
out  of  the  way;  and  it  ls-canie  as  necessary  for  God  to 
W  reconciled  toward  him,  as  for  him  to  be  reconciled 
tOWMd  (J<mI.  So,  again,  in  respect  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion itself,  while  the  sinner  must  fall  in  with  the 
mode  instituted  for  obtaining  it,  ami  must  accept  of 
the  substitution  provided  in  his  behalf,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  substitution,  and  endowing  it  with  the  re 
ipiisite  ethcacy,  must  l>e  of  God;  for  the  sinner  could 
escape  from  his  b  ars,  he  could  attain  to  satisfaction 
respecting  his  state,  only  by  realizing  the  fact  of  a 
prior  or  a  concurrent  satisfaction  on  the  [>art  of  Gtsl. 
In  short,  the  sinner's  guilt  first,  then  fi.sl's  justice  de- 
creeing death  against  the  guilt,  constituted  together  the 
ground  of  disagreement  which  called  for  an  atonement. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  find's  pardoning  mercy  laying 
ojien  the  way  of  return  this  first,  then  the  sinner's 
faith  and  re]H.ntancc  embracing  the  provision  made, 
together  met  in  and  constituted  the  atonement. 

Such  is  the  plain  import  of  the  Old  Testament 
teaching  upon  the  subject  of  atonement:  which  also, 
in  regard  to  the  beliefs  involved  in  it,  derived  collate 
nil  suppirt  from  the  ascertained  feelings  and  practices 
of  ancient  heathendom.  "  By  the  general  practice,"  to 
use  the  word"  of  Bishop  Butler  (Anal.  p.  ii.  c.  51,  "of 
propitiatory  sacrifices  over  the  heathen  world,  the  no- 
tion of  re|>ontance  Iwing  alone  sufficient  to  expiate 
guilt  [or  rather  to  deliver  from  its  condemnation],  ap- 
|K-ars  to  Im!  contrary  to  the  gene  ral  sense  of  mankind." 
It  bore  unmistakeable  evidence  to  the  deep  conviction 
in  men's  bosoms,  that  something  more  than  repentance 
was  nettled  to  set  them  right  with  the  Deity — a  sacri- 
ficial offering  to  compensate  for  their  guilt,  or  turn  away 
the-  wrath  it  had  justly  incurred.  And  it  betokened 
a  belief,  though  at  beat  a  wavering,  faltering  belief, 
that  the  kind  of  sacrifices  actually  presented  r>\i;/ht 
avail  for  the  end  in  view.  It  was  here,  that  for  those 
who  wanted  the  clear  light  of  revelation  the  grand  da 
feet  lav:  having  only  nature  to  considt  as  to  the 
validity  of  their  sacrificial  offering",  they  Could  never 
assure  themselves  of  a  clear  warrant  or  of  a  satisfactory 
response.  "Even  the  blithest  Greek."  says  Orcuzer 
[Symbolil;  i.  p.  171),  "could  not  but  lie  sensible  of  a 
secret  dread  l>efore  each  of  fail  gods;  in  their  working  lay 
a  sort  of  demoniacal  agency.  Every  manifestation  of  a 
heathen  deity  carriisl  with  it  something  of  an  alarming 
nature,  and  the  felt  nearness  of  the  gods,  even  at  the 
most  joyous  feasts,  was  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
terror.  People  always  felt  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  dread  nature-p>wer,  on  which  they  knew  not  how 
to  reckon.  For,  who  could  tell  what  the  deity  might 
suspend  over  him,  an  abject  and  weak  mortal'  As  tin- 
spring  and  the  river  freshen  the  atmosphere,  invigorate 
plants,  animals,  anil  human  beings,  but  also,  in  the 
form  of  rushing  torrents,  overflow  their  brinks,  desolate 
corn-fields,  sweep  along  with  them  men  and  beasts, 
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so  could  the  unlimited  power  of  tin-  i/od*  at  any  moment  1  faith.    By  thin  surrender  of  the  natural  selfish  princi- 

nuwifest  itself  in  terrific  outbursts."    Hence  the  jier-  pie  of  life,  which  die*,  a-,  it  were,  in  the  act  of  repent 

pctual  tendency  in  heathen  sacrifice  t*.  the  shedding  of  ance  and  faith,  sin  is  covered  by  lieing  extirpated  —  the 

human  blond  a.*  its  pro|»er  culmination    nothing  lean  atonement  in  made.  According  to  this  explanation,  then, 

Is-ing  deetne.1,  in  seasons  of  greater  emergency  and  the  action  with  the  victim  could  have  had  no  indepen- 

deeper  conviction,  an  ottering  of  sufficient  value  to  dent  value,  it  must  have  been  hut  the  reflection  ami 

avert  the  judgment  due  to  human  guilt  and  disol«o.li-  shadow  of  wliat  pertained  to  the  worshipjHT:  it  was  all 

once.    The  iiK-mlicr*  of  the  old  covenant  were  saved  subjective  merely,  and  might  have  Ksjn  di*i>eused  with, 

from  such  alarming  fears  and  such  revulting  expedients  if  the  right  disposition*  were  themselves  in  proper  ex.  r 

hy  means  of  tlie  supernatural  economy  under  which  cise.    Hut  this  is  very  different  from  the  impression 

they  were  placed,  and  which,  through  a  regulated  ays-  naturally  conveyed  to  the  mini!  hy  the  language,  f  Scrip- 

tutu  of  animal  sacrifice,  gave  them  assurance  of  tlx  ture  on  the  subject :  there  the  sacrificial  offering  appears 

divine  forgiveness.     Si  far  they  stisxl  on  a  much  as  a  sine  i/aa  non,  a  thing  without  which  forgiven<--s 

higher  level  than  the  heathen — namely,  when  they  un-  could  not  be  attained,  and  through  which  forgiveness  was 

dei-sUssl  ami  used  aright  their  privileges;  but  the  obtained,  not  M  properly  by  as  fur  the  sinner.  Then. 

Jewish,  a*  well  as  the  heathen  faith,  which  embodied  why  such  stress  laid  u|*m  the  death  of  the  victim,  ami 

itself  in  acts  of  sacrificial  worship,  held  |iardon  of  sin  the  presentation  of  that  which  bespoke  the  death?  To 

to  lie  attainable  tlirough  offerings  of  blood  presented  image  the  possession  of  a  higl>er  life  by  the  death  of  a 

in  the  r.s>m  of  the  guilty  -  and  no  otherwise.  '  lower,  how  ever  common  in  the  New  Testament,  is  foreign 

It  is  true,  that  on  certain  ..evasions  we  find  an  aton-  to  the  Old  :  the  time  for  such  a  mode  of  representation 

ing  value  to  have  l*en  attributed  to  means  which  had  not  yet  come,  and  in  the  circumstances  could 

00 did  scarcely  Ins  said  to  (misi-css  the  diameter  of  a  j  never  have  l>een  thought  of  by  the  worshipjs'rs.  To 

pr..|>er  substitution,  by  the  giving  of  life  for  life.   Thus  thorn,  as  the  guilt  of  their  sin  formed  a  great  objective 

persona  in  v  ery  humble  ciivumstances  were  allowed  to  hindcrance,  so  the  offering  of  the  slain  victim  must  have 

make  expiation  of  sin  with  a  little  flour,  U  »  tlj  and  appeared  as  a  great  objective  remedy, 
at  the  outbreaking  <.f  the  plague  in  the  camp  of  Israel,       Another  mode  of  explanation,  revived  lately  by  K.il, 

Aaron  made  atonement  by  rushing  in  among  the  people  would  lay  stress  merely  upon  the  presentation  of  the 

and  offering  incense,  Xu  jvi  ir     But  these  were  mani-  blood,  apart  from  the  death  "f  the  victim  ■  the  atonn- 

festly  exceptional  cases,  and  in  the  pressing  urgeucy  of  ment  consists,  not  in  the  slaying  of  the  victim  laden 

the  moment  were  accepted,  as  by  a  God  who  delighteth  w  ith  the  offerer's  guilt,  but  in  the  bringing  of  the  blood 

in  mercy,  even  while  he  is  exercising  judgment,  though  to  the  altar,  which  symbolized  the  reception  of  the 

still  with  no  intention  whatever  of  supplanting  the  worshipper  to  the  favour  and  fellowship  of  God.  True, 

proper  methods  of  relief.    The  incense  in  the  one  ca>o,  in  a  certain  sense;  but  this  very  blued  derived  its  main 

which  was  a  symlsilical  prayer,  what  was  it  but  an  significance  from  the  judgment  of  death  that  hail  (lasscd 

immediate  pleading  for  mercy,  till  something  further  on  it  -from  its  having  been  the  lifo-hlnod  of  an  ap- 
might  lie  done?    Anil  the  flour,  in  the  other,  was  ex-  ,  pointed  victim.    The  presentation  of  the  blood  at  the 

presnly  given  as  a  substitute  for  the  living  victim,  which  altar  was  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  life  that  had 

in  all  ordinary  circumstances  was  required  for  the  ex-  lssen  sul«stitutcd  in  the  room  of  the  sinner's.  The  theory 

piation  of  sin.     Such  palpably  provisional  apjxtint-  proceeds  on  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of 

ments  wen-  but  some  of  the  more  evident  signs  of  im-  tho  relation  between  the  offerer  and  the  victim,  as  if 

perfection  in  an  economy,  which  was  throughout  im-  the  one  were  the  symlsd  of  the  other.    The  victim  was 

perfect,  and  by  its  very  imperfections  gave  promise  of  the  offerer's  substitute,  not  his  symbol;  and  the  lift- 

Itctter  things  to  come.    The  element  of  vicarious  satis-  ,  blond  was  given  by  Hod  as  an  intermediate  thing  l>e 

faction  was  still  present,  even  in  its  most  imperfect  tween  himself  and  the  sinner,  jsisseshing  in  it  by  divine 

service-..    And  as  regards  the  general  aspect  and  ten-  ordination  an  atoning  property,  whereby  the  two  might 

deucy  of  its  institutions,  it  must,  we  conceive,  have  become  one  again.    '  The  sacrifieal  offering  was  a  d if- 

been  next  to  imjKissible  for  any  one  to  live  under  them,  ferent  thing  from  the  offerer;  it  was  simply  what  it  was, 

and  fail  to  imbibe  from  them  the  two  great  principles  and  did  not  iui|sjrt  what  it  was  not"  <  I>elitisch). 
formerly  stated — viz.  that  by  reason  of  sin  a  ground  of       Still  another  theory,  which  is  by  no  means  new,  but 

disagreement,  an  objective  hinderance,  was  raised  lie-  has  received  somewhat  of  a  fresh  colouring,  and  has 
tween  the  sinner  and  God;  and  that  this  could  lie  re-    l>een  elalstrated  with  great  peine  by  Hofmann  in  his 

moved  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal's  life  in  the  Schrijtbrwcu,  regards  the  off.  ring  of  sacrificial  victims 

mum  of  the  sinner's  life.  in  former  times  as  a  sort  of  payment  t»>  God — in  |*:ace- 

There  has  been  no  want  of  theories,  however,  to  get  offerings  a  payment  by  way  of  thankful  acknowledg- 

rid  of  these  conclusions;  yet  with  so  little  of  solid  proof,  ment  for  the  mercies  received  or  expected  from  his 

that  none  of  them  has  been  able  for  any  length  of  time  hand;  and  in  sin  or  burnt  oil.  ring's  a  itavmcnt  in  corn- 
to  maintain  its  ground.     Specimens  of  some  earlier    pensatiou  of  the  sin,  such  as  God  himself  sanctioned, 

theories  may  lie  seen  in  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  note}  and  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  be  again  gracious 
S8,  iH,  with  certain  modifications  and  a  few  more  to  the  sinner.  Them  is  nothing  properly  vicarious  in 
plausible  adjustments  they  have  again  apis.-ared.  Then.*  the  nature  of  the  offering;  it  is  simply  a  gift  put  into 
is  the  theory  of  Bahr,  for  example,  in  his  Symbvlit  lit*  the  hands  of  the  worshipper,  which,  on  lieing  presented 
Mot.  Cult  us,  who  rejects  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  at  the  altar,  God  agrees  to  accept  as  payment.  The 
ancient  sacrifices,  ami  regards  them  simply  as  sym-  worshipper  was  thereby  taught  to  feel,  that  there  was 
bolleal  of  the  feelings  and  exercises  of  the  worshipper    not  to  be  a  simple  forgiveness  of  his  sin:  he  had  to  give 

the  giving  away  on  his  part  of  the  animal  life  of  his  a  certain  eouijiensation,  though  still  it  was  his  own 
victim  to  God,  imaging  the  giving  away  or  giving  hack  repentance  and  faith  which  properly  admitted  hunts 
of  his  own  life  to  God,  in  a  spirit  of  true  re|»  -litanee  and    blessing.    Like  the  others,  this  is  a  mere  theory  of  the 
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closet,  which  has  nothing  to  countenance  it  in  the  more 
obvious  and  palpable  features  of  the  ancient  sacrificial 
institute,  and  which  ooulil  never  have  occurred  to  any 
one  living  under  it.  For,  if  compensation  by  way  of 
payment  were  the  radical  idea  of  tlie  transaction,  why 
should  it  have  turned  so  peculiarly  upon  one  kind — the 
offering  of  animal  life  t  On  thut  supposition  one  would 
have  expected  offerings  from  the  wine-press  or  from 
the  liaru-floor  in  some  sort  of  proportion  to  tboM  from 
the  flock,  which  was  so  far,  however,  from  being  the 
case,  that  offerings  of  that  description  are  never  naiucil 
in  connection  with  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  when  pre- 
sented, as  they  occasionally  were,  in  th«<  meat  and 
drink  offering,  it  was  only  in  trifling  quantities,  and  a* 
an  appendage  to  sacrifices  of  blood.  Why,  again,  even 
in  these  was  such  prominence  given  to  the  blood,  and  in 
connection  with  that,  to  the  death  of  «the  victim !  If 
the  offering  availed  simply  as  a  debt-|»aymeiit,  then, 
surely,  the  more  it  could  retain  of  value  the  Utter ; 
and  to  render  tliat  indispensable,  which  in  a  manner 
destroyed  its  value  an  a  living  creature,  was  a  strange 
thing  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  payment.  This  in- 
evitably forced  on  men's  consideration,  not  what  it  was 
as  a  valuable  commodity,  but  what  it  was  as  a  life. 
Besides,  a*  l.VliUsoh  has  justly  remarked  o>n  UtbrttM, 
p.  the  theory  entirely  mistakes  the  proiier  nature 

of  atonement.  To  atone  is  strictly  to  cov<  r  (whence 
the  name  of  the  mercy  seat,  eaffortth  or  covering*,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  Hofuiann,  as  covering  a  debt  by 
paying  it.  This  is  a  metaphor  entirely  alien  to  Hebrew 
usage.  Wliat  was  covered  was  sin  and  impurity,  or 
that  wherein  these-  resided.  And  from  what  were  they 
covered  (  From  God's  righteous  judgment,  which  con- 
demned them  as  hateful  in  his  sight,  or  from  his  wrath, 
which  wa-f  ready  t<>  flame  out  against  everything  op- 
posed  to  his  moral  purity.  W  hat  was  put  between  man 
and  this  consuming  zeal  on  the  part  of  (Jod  to  bear  the 
disim,  which  would  otherwise  alight  U|Mm  the  sinner — 
that,  in  the  sense  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  is  an 
atonement,  it  is  the  covering  of  guilt.  Any  other  view, 
however  ingeniously  supported,  must  lie  held  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  plain  sense  and  import  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

II.  But  as  existing  in  Old  Testament  times,  all  was 
provisional.  The  means  of  atonement  in  the  blood  of 
slain  victims  was  girtn  by  God  for  the  time  then  pre- 
sent: but  of  so  inadequate,  a  kind,  when  compared  with 
the  great  object  to  lie  accomplished,  that  it  was  ini|x.s- 
sible  especially  when  coupled  with  the  intimations  of 
prophecy — for  the  more  thoughtful  and  reflecting  minds 
among  the  covenant- |>eoplo  not  to  anticipate  a  period 
when  the  divine  administration  in  this  resjieet  would 
assume  a  more  perfect  form.  The  clearer  light  of  the 
gospel  leaves  us  now,  at  least,  in  no  room  to  doubt, 
that  the  whole  of  the  sacrificial  institute  of  tlie  old 
covenant  restctl  on  the  assumption,  eternally  present 
to  the  divine  mind,  of  the  Sou's  wilhng  sacrifice  of  him- 
self  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  men.  It  is  here  alone,  as 
the  later  Scriptures  declare,  that  the  real,  the  only  valid 
and  effectual  atonement  is  to  be  found.  But.  while 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  Utween  this  and  the 
temporary  expedients  that  preceded  it,  in  rcs|s.-ct  to 
inherent  worth,  the  oorre»pondence  ttetwecn  the  pre- 
paratory and  the  ultimate  in  the  divine  economy  in- 
dispensably required  that  the  principle  of  Isjth  should 
be  the  same  -that  what  the  ancient  worshipper's  rela- 
tion was  to  hit  means  of  atonement,  the  same  should 
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now  be  the  relation  of  believers  to  the  perfect  offering 
of  Clirist.  The  one  could  not  otherwise  have  formed 
the  shadow  and  preparation  of  the  other.  If,  there- 
fore, the  principle  of  vicarious  satisfaction  stands  fast 
in  the  Old  Testament  sacrifice*  not  invalidated,  but 
rather  confirmed  by  the  attempts  that  have  lieen  made 
to  get  rid  of  it  -  and  if  in  the  carry  ing  out  of  this  prin- 
ciple the  blood  of  slain  victims  as  the  bearer  of  their 
life  was  what  formed  the  matter  of  the  atonement,  it 
must  equally  stand  fast  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  that  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  or  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  life- blood  to  God,  and  by  this  as  a  vica- 
rious satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men,  that  he  prevails 
for  their  redemption.  The  proof  of  the  one  position  is 
virtually  the  proof  of  the  other. 

But  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  also  fully 
bears  out  this  view;  and  it  is  found  just  as  impracti- 
cable to  explain  satisfactorily  what  is  stated  directly 
resiwcting  Christ's  work,  without  reference  to  the 
atonement  in  its  common  acceptation,  as  to  do  so  with 
its  typical  adumbrations.  We  can  here  ouly  point  to 
some  of  the  more  explicit  passages  ;  but  they  are  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  Is-th  of  the  two  fundamental  points 
now  indicated.  (1.)  Virariout  tat  it/act  ion  is  plainly 
exhibited  in  the  following  statements :  "  The  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many"  (d»rl  roWuir,  in  the 
room  of  many  I,  Mat.xx.2*;  "  Who  gave  himself  a  ran- 
som for  all."  lTt  11  e;  "  God  made  him  to  l>e  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin.  that  w  e  might  Is-  made  tlie  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him,"  IColt.  U;  "Christ  loved  the  church 
and  gave  himself  for  it;"  "By  one  offering  he  has 
for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified  ;"  "  He  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;"  "He  suffered  for 
our  sins,  tlie  just,  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 
us  onto  God;"  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sin*,"  &c, 
K|>  r. Ii( Btw x. M|  1 1*0  ii.  2*i  IH.ttjlla.tl  l  {^.)Thrtiicrijicial 
doith  of  Christ,  or  giving  aica;/  of  h  it  life  to  the  Father, 
as  in  fulfilment  of  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  is  not 
less  clearly  marked  as  the  act  in  w  hich  the  vicarious 
eharacter  of  Christ's  work  concentrated  itself,  and 
through  which  it  accomplished  the  needed  rvoetuptiou. 
"The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,"  "our  paesover  also  was  sacrificed  for  us.  Christ," 
"  redeemed  w  ith  tlie  precious  blood  of  Clirist,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  withoutspot,"  Jn  I.  »;lCo  t.7; 
IRal  1».  "  1  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep,"  Jn  x.  10; 
"  Him  hath  G<s|  set  forth  to  Is-  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past."  "  He  was  delivered  for 
our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification," 
R<>.  lit  ii;  l».  2.'.;  "  ( 'hriiit  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,"  (J*.  Ui  13;  "The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin." 
"  He  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood," 
Ua-I  7;Ro.i  S;  "For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
ami  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanc- 
tifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh;  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  sj >ot  to  tiod,  purge  your 
conscience  fn.m  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God," 
its  ti.  13.M 

These  are  after  all  but  a  few  out  of  a  mass  of  testi- 
monies, that  more  or  less  explicitly  speak  the  same 
language  and  breathe  the  same  spirit.  Vet  with  them 
alone  before  us,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  two  gnat 
points  which  make  up  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atoue- 
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ment  must  be  held  to  Is?  incontrovertible  by  all  simple 
and  unsophisticated  minds.  The  affirmation  of  Soanie 
Jenyns  on  the  subject,  frequently  quoted,  in  scarcely  too 
strong :  "  That  Christ  suffered  and  died  as  au  atone- 
ment for  the  sin*  of  mankind,  is  a  doctriuc  so  eon- 
stantly  and  so  strongly  enforced  through  every  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  whoever  will  seriously  peruse 
thorn*  writings,  and  deny  that  it  is  there,  may.  with  as 
much  reason  and  truth,  after  reading  the  works  of 
Thueydides  ami  Livy,  assert,  that  in  them  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  facts  relative  to  the  histories  of  Greece 
and  Home"  {/itternal  Avidtnce). 

It  is  less,  however,  with  direct  denials  of  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  than  with  modes  of  explanation  respect- 
ing it  which  take  the  very  substance  out  of  it,  that  its 
advocates  in  the  present  age  have  to  do.  Theories 
conceived  on  a  philosophic  basis,  and  drawing  sup- 
port from  some  incidental  and  subordinate  aspects  of 
the  subject,  but  leaving  out  the  more  palpable,  which 
in  such  a  case  are  necessarily  the  more  vital  and  im- 
portant features  of  it,  arc  constantly  rising  into  notice. 
Thus,  iu  the  hands  of  a  philosophic  rationalist  the  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  Christ  being  a  curse  and  ransom 
for  his  people,  are  evacuated  of  nearly  all  that  bears  even 
tho  semblance  of  the  real  doctrine:  "  Wo  must  distin- 
guish," it  is  said,  "  between  the  spirit  and  the  letter, 
the  inward  meaning  and  the  figure  of  tho  Jewish  law. 
The  inward  meaning  is,  that  Christ's  teaching,  and  life, 
and  death  drew  men  to  him,  until  they  wen?  taken  out 
of  themselves,  and  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions 
became  one  with  him"  (Jowett  on  St.  Paul  s  L'jiutltt, 
i.  261).  In  like  manner,  the  shedding  of  his  bloml 
as  an  offering  for  men's  sins,  is  resolved  into  a  Jewish 
figure,  and  the  thing  meant  is,  "  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  sinful  men,  and  raised  out  of  the  state  of  sin, 
in  this  sense  taking  their  sins  upon  himself. '  If  this 
were  all,  then  one  could  easily  understand  what  the 
same  writer  has  elsewhere  said,  that  "  heathen  and 
Jewish  sacrifices  rather  show  us  what  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  not,  than  what  it  is"  (ii.  479).  Only,  an 
insuperable  difficulty  on  this  view  of  the  matter  re- 
mains, vi*.  how  Christ  and  his  apostles  should  have 
so  habitually  brought  his  work,  not  into  contrast,  but 
into  comparison  with  the  ancient  sacrifices,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  the  proper  realization  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  proceeded.  That  they  did  so  can  scarcely 
admit  of  a  question ;  they  constantly  point  to  sacri- 
fice as  the  most  perfect  type  of  Christ's  redemption ; 
and  if  in  this  we  are  not  disposed  to  impugn  their  wis- 
dom or  integrity,  there  seems  no  alternative  left  but  to 
hold  that  their  views  radically  differed  from  those  of 
the  author  just  quoted.  They  perceived  resemblances 
where  he  would  find  only  contrasts.  Not  oidy  so,  but 
on  such  a  view  the  same  inward  meaning  substantially 
may  he  found  in  Paul's  labours  and  sufferings  as  in 
Christ's :  these  too  tended  to  take  men  out  of  them- 
selves and  draw  them  into  a  spiritual  oneness  with 
himself.  Yet  Paul  abhorred  the  very  thought  of  being 
put  on  a  level  with  Christ,  and  preached  salvation  only 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 

A  similar  contrariety  to  the  plain  import  of  the 
scriptural  statements  discovers  itself  in  some  who  pre- 
serve a  little  more  of  the  form  of  truth,  and  recognize  a 
sort  of  atonement.  Thus,  "Christ's  death  is  a  sacrifice, 
the  only  complete  sacrifice  ever  offered,  the  entire  sur- 
render of  the  whole  spirit  and  body  to  God.  ...  In  it  all 
tho  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  glory  of  God  were  mani- 
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festcd  to  the  creature;  in  it  man  is  presented  as  a  holy 
and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God"  {Maurice's  Ettayt,  p. 
US).  In  short,  Christ  is  a  kind  of  embodied  humanity, 
and  in  his  perfect  surrender  of  self,  in  doing  and  suf- 
fering, to  the  will  of  tho  Father,  every  member  of 
humanity  is  entitled  to  regard  himself  as  represented— 
Christ's  sacrifice  of  self  is  Aw  sacrifice.  So  also  sub- 
stantially Biihr  and  Hofmann,  the  latter  of  whom 
■ays,  "Christ  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  anotlter,  who  hois 
performed  that  which  humanity  should  have  per- 
formed but  could  not  do  it ;  he  is  not  to  be  viewed  so 
externally  in  relation  to  it,  but  is  the  one  in  whom 
humanity  was  originally  made,  and  who  again  comes 
into  it.  He  is  that  Son  of  man,  in  whom  it  has  its 
second  Adam.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  vicarious  work 
through  which  he  has  reconciled  us  to  God;  we  are 
not  simply  Ihromjh  him  reconciled,  but  in  him."  Tho 
Lord  himself,  however,  says  expressly  the  reverse; 
he  came,  as  he  informs  us,  t<>  give  his  life  a  ransom  in  the 
room  of  many  -  as  one  in  such  a  sense  different  from 
them,  that  he  could  take  their  place,  and  act  between 
them  and  God;  and  throwjh  him.  says  tho  ajsistle,  not 
tit  him,  we  received  the  atonement,  Ko.r  ii.  What  lie- 
comes,  indeed,  of  the  whole  office  of  Christ  as  media- 
tor, if  he  is  incapable  of  occupying,  or  dot*  not  in  fact 
occupy,  a  middle  place  between  man  and  Godl  It  is 
true,  they  who  believe  in  him  become  spiritually  oue 
with  him,  and  are  made  partakers  of  bis  fife;  but 
this  is  the  mult  of  the  work  of  atonement  in  their 
behalf,  and  comes  from  their  interest  in  its  provisions. 
Humanity  as  Christ  found  it  was  laden  with  sin,  and 
as  such  under  the  curse  and  condemnation  of  death. 
On  this  account  he  must  enter  vicariously  into  its  room, 
and  bear  its  burden ;  and  only  when  he  has  done  so, 
and  has  become  the  heir  of  an  endless  life,  docs  he  also 
become  for  men  the  head  of  a  new  and  better  creation. 
His  satisfaction  unto  death  for  their  guilt  is  the  very 
ground  of  the  new  life  and  destiny  he  has  secured  for 
those  that  believe  on  his  name. 

If  it  is  impossible  on  scriptural  grounds  to  hold  the 
identity  of  Clirist  with  humanity,  which  the  theorists 
referred  to  maintain,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  find 
the  objective  ground  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  his 
work,  which  the  inspired  writers  do,  on  the  supposition 
|  of  its  being  simply  a  sublime  and  perfect  surrender  of  self, 
in  doing  and  suffering,  to  the  will  of  the  Father— a  self- 
sacrifice  which  his  people  are  to  be  blessed  in  only  by 
being  drawn  to  imbibe  its  spirit  and  imitate  its  ex- 
ample. Strip  this  notion  of  its  artful  accommodation 
of  the  language  of  Scripture  concerning  sacrifice,  and 
what  does  it  amount  to  but  this  ? — See  in  Christ  a  per- 
fect exemplar  of  tho  highest  kind  of  obedience— ac- 
cepted, blessed,  honoured  of  the  Father  through  that 
oliediencc,  and  proclaiming  that  if  you  follow  him  in 
the  one,  you  shall  share  with  him  in  the  other !  Alas! 
it  is  tlie  very  thing  I  want,  will  be  said  by  the  con- 
science-stricken sinner — the  view  of  Christ's  perfection 
but  makes  me  feel  tho  more  intensely  the  depth  of  my 
own  sinfulness,  and  the  distance  at  which  I  stand  from 
the  rectitude  of  a  holy  being;  and  if  I  can  only  look  to 
him  as  a  faultless  pattern  of  righteousness,  1  must  cry  out 
with  Peter,  "  EVpart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
O  Lord."  Totally  different  is  the  view  presented  in 
Scripture,  when  it  sets  forth  the  perfection  of  Christ's 
work  as,  in  the  first  instance,  the  foundation  of  peace 
for  tho  sinner,  a  propitiation  for  his  guilt,  through 
which  as  a  pardoned  and  accepted  believer  he  may 
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enter  into  fellowship  with  God.  Primarily  it  is  set 
before  him  as  an  objective  ground  of  confidence,,  and 
only  by  and  by  is  it  wrought  as  a  living  example  into 
his  experience. 

This  doctrine,  of  tbo  atonement,  which  has  so  strong 
.hi  I  broad  a  foundation  in  Scripture,  is  also  rest>ontlod 
to  by  ^he  pmfoundest  feelings  and  conviction*  of  the 
human  heart.  "  However  strange  it  may  ap|<ear,  hu- 
man nature  in  every  ag<-  has  craved  for  expiation  of  sin 
as  a  preliminary  to  lU  pardon,  and  lias  Bought  not 
merely  forgiveness,  but  forgiveness  through  atonement. 
It  was  because  the  key- note  of  sacrifice  was  punishment 
— because  a  penal  and  vicarious  death  preceded  the 
attempt  to  approach  the  Deity  acceptably,  or  offer  the 
surrender  of  self  to  his  service,  that  it  struck  an  an- 
swering chord  in  oven,-  human  heart,  and  maintained  its 
place  in  the  religion  of  almost  every  trilie  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  through  every  phase  of  civilization, 
from  the  l»arharou»  rites  of  the  wandering  Scythian  to 
the  refined  heathenism  of  Greece  and  Koine."-  (Mac 
doncll's  Dondluu  Ltcturts,  p.  '.in.)  The  explanation  is 
to  be  Bought  in  the  ineradicable  impresaiou  upon  the 
hims. hi  heart  of  the  claims  of  justice  or  righteousness, 
which  instinctively  demands  that  these  In-  satisfied 
before  the  blessings  of  divine  forgiveness  and  love  can 
be  enjoyed.  It  is  bMMM  justice  is  recognized  as  the 
fundamental  element  of  all  goodm  w».  Every  attribute  of 
excellence,  love  itself,  is  conditioned  by  the  demands  of 
justice,  and  if  justice  is  living  and  sensitive  anywhere,  as 
justly  remarked  by  I>r.  Shcddof  America,  "'it  must  Is' 

in  its  eternal  seat  and  home.  If  law  is  jealous  for  its 
own  authority  and  maintenance  anywhere,  it  must  be 
in  that  Being,  to  whom  all  i  yes  in  the  universe  are 
turned  with  the  inquiry.  'Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  f  What,  then  fore,  conscience  affirms  in 
Ukj  transgressor's  case,  God  affirms,  and  is  the  first  to 
affirm.  What  conscience  feel*  in  respect  to  trnnsgres. 
sion,  <  Jml  feels,  anil  U  the  first  to  feel.  All  that  is  re- 
quisite in  onler  t<>  the  satisfaction  and  pacification  of 
conscience  towards  the  sinful  soul  in  which  it  dwells, 
is  also  requisite  in  order  to  the  satisfaction  and  ]>aciti 
cation  of  God  the  Just ;  and  it  is  requisite  in  the  for 
incr  case,  oidy  because  it  is  first  requisite  in  the  latter. 
The  subjective  in  man  is  sha]>cd  by  the  objective  in 
God,  and  not  the  objective  in  God  by  the  subjective 
in  man.  The  consciousness  of  the  conscience  is  but  the 
reflex  of  the  consciousness  of  God."—  {Btb.  Sacra  for 
ISfd),  p.  747.) 

In  full  accordance  with  such  views,  we  find  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Unmans,  which  contains  the  most  syste- 
matic and  formal  exposition  of  the  scheme  of  salvation 
in  all  Scripture,  that  righteousness,  not  grace,  occupies 
the  foremost  place.  The  apostle  declares  himself  to 
have  been  not  ashamed  of  the  gos]iel  of  Christ,  "  be- 
cause therein  is  revealed  the  righteousness  of  God  frein 
faith  to  faith,"  ci»  L  tl\  and  the  grand  scope  and  end  of 
its  wonderful  provisions  of  grace  is  affirmed  to  1*,  that 
"  God  might  1h>  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
belteveth  in  Jesus,"  ch  til  5»— grace  with  its  inexhaustible 
riche<  thus  raising  itself  on  a  background  of  righte- 
ousness, and  s>  far  frem  being  impaired,  immensely 
enhanced  hy  the  connection.  To  say,  as  is  often 
done,  that  it  exhibits  (Jod  as  less  willing  to  forgive 
than  his  creatures  are  hound  to  lie,  as  taking  delight  in 
executing  vengeance  on  sin,  or  yielding  to  the  extremity 
of  suffering  what  he  withheld  on  consideration!  of  mercy, 
i»  altogether  to  misrepresent  ami  caricature  the  truth 


of  God.  It  is  not  as  if  the  demands  of  righteousness 
were  pressed  apart  from  the  yearnings  of  love;  but 
rather  that  love  itself  willingly,  and  with  the  spontane- 
ous surrender  of  what  was  required,  moved  in  the 
channel  of  that  righteousness  which  it  delights  above, 
all  to  honour.  In  one  and  the  same  act,  love  rose  to  its 
highest  exercise,  and  righteousness  accomplished  its 
noblest  work — the  two  together  glorifying  the  Godhead 
with  a  perfect  glory.  The  atonement,  therefore,  does 
not  render  <iod  merciful,  but  admits  of  his  showing 
mercy  in  consistence  with  the  moral  rectitude  of  his 
government,  and  bestowing  a  free  salvation  on  tho 
guilty  without  violence  or  dishonour  to  the  justice  of 
his  administration.  Hence,  also,  of  all  the  means  of 
moral  suasion,  which  have  proved  of  value  to  awaken 
or  sustain  love  in  the  human  Iwsom,  none  1ms  been 
known  to  work  with  one  half  the  energy  and  effect  that 
have  flowed  ftom  the  believing  apprehension  of  the 
great  fact  of  the  atonement-  that  the  l.onl  Jesus 
Christ  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  or  that  God  so 
loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  bclieveth  in  him  might  not  |>erisli,  but  have 
eternal  life. 

III.  But  there  may  be  shades  of  difference  in  regard  to 
the  rssrnha!  nature  and  propir  olj^rtt  of  the  atonement. 
Even  those  who  agree  in  holding  the  strictly  vicarious 
character  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  are  not  en- 
tirely at  one  in  their  mode  of  explaining  wherein 
precisely  the  efficacy  and  Is-aring  of  the  atonement 
consists.  The  differences  here  chiefly  respect  the  two 
points,  What  is  the  kind  of  satisfaction  rendered  by  the 
atonement  of  Christ  to  the  divine  justice'  and  for 
whom  has  it  lieen  rendered*  for  mankind  at  large,  or 
an  elect  portion  of  them  in  particular!  It  was  only 
gradually  that  the  views  of  theologians  on  these  points 
were  brought  out.  and  thrown  into  a  systematic  form. 
But  we  are  not,  on  this  account,  to  conclude  that  the 
substance  of  the  truth  was  not  held  frem  the  very  first 
by  the  sounder  portion  of  the  church.  An«lm  of 
Canterbury  undoubtedly  had  the  merit  of  lieing  the 
I  first  to  write  a  lengthened  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
to  reason  out  in  :.  formal  iiiamn  r  what  i.  .-.ill,. I  the 
satisfaction  theory.  The  elements  of  that  theory  were 
]  helil  from  the  first,  and  are  plainly  exhibited  in  New 
Testament  scripture,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  I  est 
of  the  fathers.  There  were  no  doubt  in  former  times, 
as  well  as  now,  partial  and  defective  views  occasionally 
broached  reflecting  the  atonement:  and,  in  particular, 
too  great  account  was  sometimes  made  of  the  il  lation 
in  which  it  stood  to  the  jmwer  and  dominion  of  Satan. 
But  Anselm  so  clearly  explained  and  vindicated  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  a  satisfaction  to  the 
honour  or  justice  of  God  for  the  offence  caused  by  hu- 
man sinfulness,  that  it  came  to  be  generally  acquiesced 
in,  and  at  the  time  of  the  He  formation  was  substantially 
espoused  by  nil  the  lea  ling  theologians— Roman,  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed.  Undoubtedly  the  idea  was 
often  pressed  tis>  far,  first  by  some  of  the  schoolmen 
and  afterwards  by  certain  Protectant  divines,  as  if  the 
guilt  of  men,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  satisfaction 
required  to  meet  it,  on  the  other,  were  capable  of  being 
and  adjusted  like  a*  mercantile  transaction, 
have  even  lieen  made  to  the  etlect,  that 
precisely  the  amount  of  penalty  due  for  the  sins  of  those 
who  were  to  lie  redeemed  was  laid  upon  Jesus,  anil 
bome  by  him  in  his  work  of  suffering  obedience.  This, 
as  justly  stated  by  Dr.  MacdoneU,  was  to  treat  redemp- 
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tion  as  if  it  "dealt  with  things,  not  with  persons  ;  iod 
applied  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  an  immortal  being, 
and  its  relations  to  the  fountain  of  all  holiness  and  love, 
the  same  formula  that  would  solve  pecuniary  liabilities, 
an<l  regulate  the  mere  legal  relation  of  creditor  and 

debtor  Dealing  as  the  divine  law  does  with  sin 

and  holiness,  with  purity  and  impurity  of  heart,  it  must 
have  been  shaped,  so  as  to  dispense  punishment  and 
forgiveness  according  to  the  wickedness  or  holiness, 
not  of  the  acts  only,  but  of  the  being  who  acts.  Hence, 
Christ's  work  of  redemption,  howevermysterious,  seems 
to  spring  from  a  deep  and  intimate  relationship  to  those 
whom  he  n*deeiris.  It  is  not  only  because  he  Buffers 
what  they  ought  to  have  suffered,  tluit  mercy  has 
become  possible ;  but  because  He  who  suffered  and  did 
such  thing's  bore  some  deep  and  mysterious  relation  to 
the  spirits  of  those  for  whom  He  suffered  and  acted; 
so  that  every  pang  He  felt,  ami  every  act  He  did. 
vibrated  to  the  extremities  of  that  body  of  which  He 
is  the  head,  and  placed  not  their  acts,  but  the  actors 
themselves  in  a  new  relation  to  the  divine  government, 
and  to  the  fountain  of  holiness  and  life."—  (Don<Uan 
Ltcturti,  p.  140,  241.) 

TV.-C  considerations  in  no  way  invalidate,  they 
rather  confirm  the  view,  that  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  ( 'hrist  art.'  to  l>e  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  penal 
satiidaction  for  the  sins  of  men— which  is  also  distinctly 
indicated  in  the  declarations  which  exhibit  him  as 
having  borne  our  sins,  given  himself  a  ransom  for  many, 
redeemed  or  purchased  the  church  with  his  blood,  tie. 
Short  of  such  a  satisfaction,  there  could  be  no  adequate 
basis  for  the  dispensation  of  grace  and  blessing  to  the 
sinful :  and  every  scheme,  however  sha|*xl  and  modi- 
fied, which  proctuls  on  the  supposition  of  less  being 
required,  must  still  lie  o|ien  to  the  objection  long  ago 
urged  by  Taylor  against  that  of  Dr.  Clarke:  "If  there- 
was  any  relaxation  of  punislunent  in  the  scheme,  any- 
tliing  short  of  an  adequate  satisfaction,  so  far  there  was 
a  remission  of  sin  frttly;  and  if  any  part  of  the  sin 
might  be  forgiven  without  a  satisfaction,  so  might  the 
whole.  And  our  justification  and  salvation  may  arise 
rntirely  from  the  benevolence,  and  grace,  and  love  of 
Coil  to  man.  and  lie  the  free  gift  of  tJod  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words" — free,  he  means,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  such  benefits  grounded  on  a  work  of 
atonement — free,  as  being  the  offspring  of  simple  mercy 
(IVen  Mordieai's  Littrr*,  ii.  691).  A  scheme,  which 
carries  imperfection  in  its  very  nature  has  no  solid  foot- 
ing, not  even  in  the  reckoning  of  men ;  even  they  will 
soon  be  found  (like  Taylor)  taking  from  it  what  it  seems 
to  have ;  for,  if  (iod  can  dispense  with  the  claims  of 
justice  in  part,  they  will  certainly  conclude  He  can  as 
easily  do  it  in  whole ;  ami,  indeed,  they  will  be  sure 
to  regard  a  gratuitous  absolution  more  becoming  his 
divine  majesty  than  one  providing  only  a  partial  satis- 
faction. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  tenor  of  the  pre- 
ceding state ments.  and  with  the  plain  import  of  many 
i  of  Scripture,  we  must  hold  to  the  necessity  of 
But  then  we  must  l*>ware  of 
confounding  this  satisfaction  with  transactions  of  a 
merely  commercial  kind.  The  relation  it  holds  to 
moral  acnt«.  and  the  high  as  well  as  complicated 
moral  element*  involved  in  it.  place  it  in  an  csscntially 
liiff.  rent  <-.tU vry.  On  this  account,  even  after  the 
ha«  i.'xn  provided  and  offered,  the 
state  of  individuals  still 


to  lie  determined  ;  no  one  is  entitled  to  say.  as  he  might 
do  after  the  discharge  of  a  |>ccuniary  obligation,  The 
debt  is  cancelled,  and  I  am  no  longer  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  its  liabilities.  Here  there  have  also  to 
be  lirought  into  view  the  mutual  relations  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  ami  the  treatment  they  are  disposed  to 
give  to  the  work  of  Christ,  or  the  account  they  *  of 
it.  The  matter,  indeed,  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  it 
reaches  up  to  the  throne  of  (Iod,  and  stretches  far  ami 
wide  in  its  moral  bearings  on  the  interest*  of  his  ever- 
lasting kingdom.  He,  therefore,  alone  can  determine 
what  it  a  proper  satisfaction,  and  in  what  manner  it 
may  be  made  available  to  the  souls  of  men,  without 
interfering  with  the  interests  of  righteousness.  To  our 
view  mysteries  on  every  side  hang  around  the  subject, 
such  as,  perhaps,  no  finite  mind  can  entirely  fathom. 
We  should  be  the  more  thankful,  that  He  who  can  do 
so  has  done  it ;  and  that  in  the  perfect  holiness  and 
peerless  dignity  of  the  great  High- priest,  he  perceives 
such  an  infinite  worthiness  and  sufficiency  as  render* 
it  not  only  compatible  with  his  justice,  but  conducive 
to  his  highest  glory,  to  bestow  salvation  on  as  many 
as  believe  in  the  name  of  his  Son. 

Further,  it  is  impossible  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
considerations  already  mentioned,  and  especially  to  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  Mediator  and  the  persons, 
as  well  as  the  actions,  of  those  whom  he  represents  in 
his  great  undertaking,  without  perceiving  that  his 
work  must  l»  regarded  as  having  a  more  special  bear- 
ing and  resjiect  to  some  than  to  others.  This  may 
have  been,  and  doubtless  has  lieen  incautiously  stated 
by  some  of  the  advocates  of  what  is  called  //articular 
rtd-mption,  so  as  to  beget  the  impression,  that  Christ'* 
atonement  had  no  distinct  tearing  on  the  condition  of 
any,  excepting  such  as  may  he  destined  ultimately  to 
share  in  its  blessings.  Unquestionably  a  false  impres- 
sion, whenever  produoed.  For  nothing  can  be  plainer 
from  the  announcements  of  Scripture  on  the  subject, 
than  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  presented  as  the 
grand  objective  exhibition  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God 
toward  the  entire  world  of  sinful  men — the  revelation  of 
what  is  in  his  heart  for  their  deliverance  from  wrath— 
and  the  historical  ground  on  which,  not  only  the  g"»pel 
call  is  addressed  to  sinners  without  distinction,  but 
every  individual  rejecting  the  call  shall  be  held  de- 
serving of  the  heaviest  condemnation.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  gospel  are  warranted  to  go  to  even' 
creature  within  the  circle  of  fallen  humanity,  ami. 
on  the  basis  of  Christ's  perfected  sacrifice,  «ay  to  each 
in  succession,  Here  is  the  provision  which  Heaven's 
love  has  made  and  freely  offers  to  thee;  see  here  the 
pro|ier  ransom  for  thy  guilt,  and  the  way  of  aceew  fur 
thee  to  a  full  inheritance  of  life  and  blessing;  believe 
and  live.  But  in  doing  this,  there  is  no  need  for  frit- 
tering away  the  work  of  atonement  itself,  or  repre- 
senting it  in  the  light  merely  of  some  kind  of  general 
display  of  righteousness  against  the  demerit  of  sin.  or 
satisfaction  to  public  justice,  such  as  simply  renden 
salvation  possible  to  all;  for  we  should  thus  take  from 
the  real  worth  and  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  we  w  iden  the  sphere  of  its  reference. 
We  should  also  leave  without  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion the  many  passages  which  speak  of  it  as  actually 
securing  the  eternal  well-lieing  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
more  especially  given.  The  particular  must  have  its 
full  weight  assigned  to  it,  not  less  than  the  general 
And  in  the  representatior 
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it  is  the  particular,  much  more  than  the  general  aspects 
Of  it  which  are  brought  iota  view;  that  is  to  say.  they 
are  directed  to  the  end  of  showing  what  the  work  of 
Christ's  satisfaction  i*  ami  secures  for  those  who  indi- 
vidually make  it  the  ground  of  their  faith  in  God, 
rather  than  of  explicating  the  wider  relation  in  which 
it  stand*  to  the  impenitent  and  lost.  Even  in  that 
inoft  general  and  gracious  exhibition  of  the  truth, 
which  i*  given  near  the  commencement  of  John's 
Gospel,  "Cod  m>  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  betievcth  in  hiin 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  it  still  is 
the  mysterious  jiersonal  relation  sulwisting,  through 
U-lieving,  between  the  Redeemer  and  a  definite  |Mirtit>n 
of  the  lost  that  in  rendered  prominent:  on  thin  is  made  to 
turn  the  whole  (pieation  4i*  u>  the  extent  and  validity  of 
the  atonement  so  far  an  men  have  occasion  practicallv 
to  consider  it.  Chi  either  side,  it  should  l>e  Ixinic  in 
loind.  that  the  subject  belongs  to  the  deep  things  of 
Cod,  and  has  Uarings  which  it  is  impissihlc  for  men 
now  either  to  explicate  so  clearly,  or  no  exactly  define 
as  to  have  no  room  for  s|>cculative  doubt*  ami  difficul- 
ties. l!ut  there  in  enough  to  satisfy  the  humble  in- 
quirer, enough  even  to  inspire  him  with  childlike  con- 
fidence ami  joy  -having  this  twofold  assurance  to  rent 
on.  that  there  is  in  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  a  merit 
sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all.  freely  offered  to  all:  and 
that  for  as  many  as  receive  the  gift,  and  enter  through 
it  into  the  bond  of  God's  covenant,  there  is  a  relation 
formed  between  them  and  Christ,  which  no  power  can 
dissolve,  and  which  renders  them  indefeasible  ih.s.scsW,r* 
and  heir*  of  all  that  is  his. 

[The  literature  on  tti«  atonement  in  of  rant  rxteut,  And  it  i«  im- 
I'Mible  here  Ui  do  mar.-  limn  indicate  a  few  leading  souremi, 
having  reference  mure  particularly  to  the  present  b«|»s.1j<  of  the 
disruaiions  rained  on  it.  For  the  lo.tory  of  the  doctrine 
Hanrs  IV.«fl*H»iir^lMrr  U  perh»|i.  the  fullest  and  iiw»l  com 
prrheiMire,  thr.tijdi  it  hi  not  altogether  free  from  da trinal  bin 
(tmBni  f„r.  anftfiMl  Ktcutt.  So.  3SI  The  Mhola»tic 
development  of  the  subject  is  treatnl  of  in  Hamblen*  «n,«pf-.« 
Uttmrm.  The  points  agitated  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Its.  formed,  also  lielween  L  j|\  inlets  on  the  one  mde  and  Anmm.llu 
on  th«  other,  with  the  older  Sxiiiiati".  are  discussed  at  (Croat 
length  in  Turn-tine  a  D,;,vtnimnet  Thiol.  »oU.  it.  and  Ir  ,  where 
authorities  «n  the  other  side  are  referred  to  The  work  of  fhit 
ram.  ft*im<fi«,  mar  Kill  he  aMtM  with  advantage ;  and 
to  also  may  Masco  tht  Jt.mrmrnl,  though  It  is  of  Tery  unequal 
merit,  and  some  of  iu  po.it.oiu  cannot  he  rnaiiitainod,  at  mm) 
in  tit*  form  giron  thcui  by  the  author.  Tlie  Four  l>ucour«i  on 
tk*  Aton,mr,a,  *M  ffbf'J,  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  I*  a  liter  murk, 
traireniing  much  the  »aino  fieM  as  thai  of  VlfM,  and  respectable 
both  a*  to  learning  and  ability  Id  the  rV.wrrtoa  fcmvi.  both 
►n»,  ther»  are  acute  and  able  nsciy*  on  the  mibjert  and 

it*  kindred  topics.  See  also  Syruin^toU  i  n  the  Atnnrmrttt  awl 
IfiimniiLx  oft'hnit.  anil  for  some  acute  discussions.  Or  land 
\Utl<m  t*e  AlOMmrat.  The  liter  Bam,4<m  Uffurn  by  Thoiup 
Ijitoti.  .iiul  Marmrll,  discuss  T.trio  u  point*  i-oniies'ted  with 
the  subject,  in  o]i|«Mition  to  recent  theories.;  and  Mai-doto-U's 
fio^rllnn  Lrrtvrti  also  handle  with  ability  tome  of  the  loading 
objections  lately  raised  agaitut  the  doctrine.  In  tiermany  the 
f*l«o  rivnt  of  Kihr  and  llofmanti  ha»«  l«—n  met.  among  oth<TT. 
by  Kurti  in  bis  iloMtttekr  O^ftr;  Hen^sleiiVs-rjr,  ill  varioii.  lkirrfl 
of  hU  CkritttkfH  (new  edition);  lVolit7..-h.  in  an  apiwndix  tohia 
Oi^iiueHrorjr  o«  Ihr  /M,r»ir«;  also  in  »r|nratc  trotoiesby  l'hilippi, 
HOnir.1.  and  llaniaeh  ] 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF.  fie  Fev-ts. 
ATTALIA,  a  city  and  sea-port  in  l'amphylia,  on 
the  southern  COMt  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
river  CatarrhacteH.  ami  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  Adalia. 
It  wan  founded  by  Attaltw  Philadelphia,  king  of  Per- 
gamo«,  and  fn>m  him  derived  its  name,  it  received  a 
.  from  Paul  and  Harnaboson  returning  from 


their  first  missionary  tour ;  and  from  that  port  they  took 
ship  to  Antioch,  Ae  »iv  w  It  exisU.  now  in  a  com- 
paratively reducifl  condition  umler  the  name  of  Adalia  ; 
but  abundant  ruins,  which  are  all  Woman,  remain  to 
attest  its  ancient  greatness.  It  still  ha»  a  population 
of  aliout  8«t«)0,  and  is  the  chief  port  on  the  south  coast 
of  Asia  .Minor,  holding  relatively  the  same  place  it  did 
of  old. 

AUGUSTUS  [wtntrabk,  majrtlic],  the  name  of  the 
first  Roman  emperor,  assumed  after  he  lieeame  invested 
with  supreme  power  in  the  Roman  state;  himself  of 
the  Octavian  family,  but  adopted  by  his  gran<l  uncle 
Julius  Ciesar.  When  so  adopted,  the  name  he  took 
was  Caius  Julius  Casar  GeUvianus.  Very  great  care 
was  taken  id'  his  islucation,  ami  his  training  for  public 
life,  by  Julius  Ca.jiar,  who  kept  him  much  about  himself. 


and  railed  him  in  early  life  to  distinguished  honour*. 
He  was  only  in  hi*  nineteenth  year  when  his  uncle  was 
murdt  red  (B.C.  1 1),  and  it  fell  to  him  chiefly  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  great  relative.  After  many  conflict*, 
ami  temporary  arrangi  inents  with  other  parties,  he  at 
last,  by  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium.  Isx-ame  sole 
master  of  the  empire.  In  B.C.  2<.»  he  received  the  title 
of  Iiiiperat»ir  for  ever.  He  u«cd  the  absolute  power  ho 
ha<l  an  |  ui  red  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  In 
Scripture  be  is  mentioned  only  one.-,  in  connection  with 
the  decree  which  formed  the  incidental  occasion  of  the 
birth  tA  Jesus  at  Ikthlchem.  {Set  vuder  Ctkexics.) 
He  died  a.ij.  14,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

AVA,  one  of  the  places  from  which  the  king  of 
Assyria  brought  inhabitants  to  occupy  the  depopulated 
lands  of  Samaria,  2  Ki  xilt  :'i  Various  conjectures 
liave  been  formed  regarding  its  precise  locality,  but 
nothing  for  certain  is  known  concerning  it.  In  all  pro- 
Ubility  it  was  the  capital  of  a  small  district,  somew  here 
in  the  region  of  Mesopotamia. 

AVEN  [vanity,  wirk-rdnriui],  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
plain  in  Am.  i.  ,r>,  and  in  connection  with  the  kingilom 
of  Syria.  No  accounts  have  l«'.  n  preserved  elsewhere 
of  a  Syrian  valley  with  this  name ;  and  it  is  possible, 
as  has  beOO  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  prophet  used 
the  word  app.  llatively— branding  some  well-known 
valley  within  its  Isiunds  (that,  jurhaps.  of  I.,  lemon  or 
CVli  Syria)  as  tin  valley  of  vanity  or  wickedness,  on 
account  of  the  idolatrous  and  sinful  practices  with 
which  it  had  been  associated.  In  this  way  lleth  aveu 
was  certainly  used  as  a  nickname  of  Pethel— house  of 
iuiquitv.  inst«-ad  of  house  of  Cod,  Dm  *. 

AVENGER  OF  BLOOD.  S<<I{l(m.d,  Avenger  or. 

AVIM,  or  AVITHS,  apparently  an  original  Ca- 
naanitish  tribe,  who  had  their  possessions  on  the  Philis- 
tine ciast.  They  are  mentioned  in  De.  ii.  23,  as 
having  "dwelt  in  Hazcriui,  unto  Azzah,"  or  Caza, 
until  they  were  dispose  sse.|  by  the  Caphtorim  or  Philis- 
tines. Iu  Jos.  xiii.  :i,  they  arc  placed  clotsc  U  >ide  the 
five  Philistine  cities,  but  are  not  reckoned  of  them.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  A  vim  were  only  par- 
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tially  dispossessed  by  the  Philistine*,  and  that  they 
continued  to  occupy,  down  to  the  time  of  Joshua,  a 
tract  of  country  near  Gaza,  and  probably  stretching 
southwards  toward  the  desert  of  Shur. 

AWL  [Heb.  yy-o  ;  from  a  verb  that  signifies  to 

fore]  is  simply  a  boring  instrument ;  and  occurs  twice 
in  connection  with  the  boring  of  a  slave'*  ear  who  chose 
to  remain  perpetually  in  the  service  of  his  master, 
Ex.  xxi.  0;  De.  n.  17.  It  was  doubtless)  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  could  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  such  as  are  in  familiar  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

AXE  is  the  rendering  in  the  English  Bible  of  two 
or  three  different  terms  in  the  original,  which  probably 
designated  instruments  not  altogether  alike.  The  com- 
monest, and  possibly  the  earliest  term  is  o'-n^,  iartlom, 

found  in  Jn.  Ii  «•;  l  Sa  xiil  so,  21 ;  lnnA't  Iuderiva- 
tion  is  uncertain ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
connection,  that  it  denotes  the  axo  or  hatchet  usually 
employed  in  felling  trees  and  lopping  off 
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Another  term,  and  which  Gesenius  supposes  to  have 
been  merely  the  softer  form  of  kardom,  was  garzen, 
Tt^S.  from  the  root  to  rtit,  or  cut  of.  Do  xix  t;  u  19; 

'Vi- 
la, x  is.  Whether  altogether  the  same  instrument  aa  the 
fantfon  or  not,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  for  felling  trees  and  cutting  wood. 
In  two  other  place*,  I*  xUr.  12,  and  Je,  x.  3,  tlie  term 
Vtyz.  maatzad,  is  also  employed ;  in  the  one  case  for 

the  operations  of  the  smith  when  fashioning  his  heated 
iron  into  shape,  and  in  the  other,  for  the  carpenter's 
workmanship  on  the  wood  of  a  forest  tree.  It  is  in  re- 
spect to  the  production  of  an  idol  out  of  the  wood  and 
iron  respectively  that  the  word  is  used  in  both  these 
cases;  and  the  natural  supposition  is,  that  it  was  a 
lighter  initrument  than  the  proper  axe  or  hatchet: 
something,  perhaps,  approaching  nearer  to  a  largo 
knife  or  chisel.  But  we  have  no  means  for  determining 
tho  exact  nature  of  the  instrument,  or  how  far  it  might 
differ  from  those  previously  referred  to. 


AZARIAH  [helped  </  Jehovah],  one  of  tho  most 
common  names  among  the  Israelites ;  it  occurs  with 
such  frequency  in  tho  genealogies  of  persons  who  are 
otherwise  quite  unknown,  that  it  were  only  to  consume 
time  and  space  to  individualize  them.  We  shall  notion 
only  those  of  whom  some  specific  actions  are  recorded. 

1.  Azariah,  high  priest  in  tho  reign  of  I'zziah,  king 
of  Judah,  30..  n»l  i7,so  Tho  name  of  his  immediate 
father  is  not  given  in  tho  passes  referred  to  ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Azariahs  in  the  genea- 
logical table  of  1  Oh.  vi.,  or  which  of  them,  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  him.  It  is  recorded  to  his  honour,  that 
when  UzzLah,  in  his  pride  and  elation  of  heart,  insisted 
uppn  going  into  tho  house  of  God  and  offering  incense, 
Azariah  faithfully  withstood  him,  and  declared  the 
action,  if  persevered  in,  should  not  be  to  the  king's 
honour.  The  visitation  of  leprosy  which  presently  befell 
the  king  attested  tho  fidelity  of  tho  high- priest's  pro- 
cedure,  and  the  soundness  of  his  advice. 

2.  Azariah,  a  high-priest  in  tho  days  of  Hezckiah, 
son  of  I'rijah,  who  went  along  with  tho  king  in  his 
efforts  after  reform,  and  zealously  co-operated  in  the 
restoration  of  tho  temple  courts  and  services,  sch  xxxi 
10-  is. 

3.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded,  ich.w.i,  and  himself 
also  called  Oded  in  ver.  8,  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah.  After  Asa  had  accomplished  certain  reforms 
in  his  kingdom,  and  had  smitten  a  great  force  under 
Zcrah,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  came  against  him, 
he  was  addressed  by  the  son  of  Oded  in  very  spirited 
and  encouraging  words,  in  which  he  told  the  king,  that 
the  prosperity  which  had  hitherto  attended  him,  was 
because  of  his  fit] elity  to  God,  and  assuring  him  that 
if  he  pri>ceedcd  in  the  same  course  of  integrity  and  zeal, 
the  Ixird  would  still  be  with  him  and  his  people ;  but 
if  otherwise,  they  might  expect  a  reverse.  The  address 
had  the  happiest  effect  on  Asa,  and  his  spirit  was 
stirred  up  to  do  much  more  in  the  reformation  of 
abuses. 

4.  Azariah.  This  name  is  in  several  places  applied 
to  King  I'zziah,  JKl.xir.  21;  it  i,«,*e.  It  has  been  sup- 
isised  by  some,  that  as  the  high- priest  during  part  of 
his  reign  was  an  Azariah,  the  name  may  on  this  account 
have  been  transferred  to  the  king— a  very  unlikely 
supposition.  The  probability  is,  that  as  I'zziah  signi- 
fies the  might  of  Jehovah,  and  Azariah  the  helped  of 
Jthorah,  the  names  were  occasionally  interchanged,  as 
importing  substantially  the  same  thing. 

6.  Azariah,  the  original  name  of  a  pious  youth 
who  was  carried  to  Babylon ;  he  became  better  known 
there  under  the  now  designation  of  Abednego,  and 
became  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
God,  and  the  wonderful  tokens  he  received  of  the  divine 
favourand  protection,  D».  1  6-10   (See  New  CHadnezzaB.) 

AZOTUS.  the  name  by  which  Ashdod  is  designated 
in  the  New  Testament.    (See  AsHDorO 

AZZAH,  another  form  of  what  is  more  commonly 
put  Gaza,  and  indeed  the  more  correct  form.  It  is 
found  only  in  a  few  passages.  Do  li.  K;  1  Ki.  it  «;  Je  nr. 
e>.  It  would  certainly  have  been  better  to  retain 
throughout  one  mode  of  spelling.    (See  Gaza.) 
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BAAL  [owner,  potifttor].  1.  The  fundamental  idea, 
both  in  the  verb  and  in  the  noun,  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  "brd"  or  "master,"  though  this  is  approved 
by  Gescnius,  but  rather  "occupant,"  hence  "  pro- 
prietor" or  possessor  [see  the  remarks  of  Heiigstenherg, 
Ckrittoloyit,  on  Je.  iii.  14  ;  and  compare  the  prevalent 
use  of  this  noun  in  Hebrew  to  qualify  another,  pos- 
sessor, or  occupant,  of  dreams,  of  wrath,  of  appetite, 
of  devices,  of  bonis,  of  wings,  of  hair,  for  which  tee 
should  use  an  adjective,  to  express  possession  of  the 
quality  or  attribute,  wrathful,  greedy,  winged,  kc.] 
Tbii  is  eonfirmel  by  the  prevalent  meaning  of  Rani, 
occupant  or  owner,  in  geographical  compound  names 
(<«  B  val  Perazim,  Beth  Shalish a, and  Baal-Tamah.) 
It  is  thus  distinguished  from  Ado.n,  which  is  pro- 
perly "Lord;"  while  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
tenn  u.-cd  by  Melchisedec,  O*  xir.  is.  "  the  most  high 
God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth."  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Melchisedec  inten- 
tionally varied  the  word,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
Baal,  which  must  already  have  hail  a  definite  idola- 
trms  meaning,  and  even  to  expre>*  a  more  active  or 
energetic  possession  and  government  of  the  universe 
than  would  be  suggested,  either  by  the  etymology  of 
Baal  or  by  its  usage  in  worship. 

2.  Baai.  is  tho  name  of  a  heathen  deity,  very  gene- 
rally worshipped  by  the  nations  with  whom  the  Israel- 
ites chiefly  came  in  contact.  We  find  the  name  among 
the  Canaanites  and  the  Phoenicians,  anil  also  in  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  collected  in  the  Pha-liician  colu- 
mn, in  Cyprus,  Malta,  Carthage,  &e.  And  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  prominence  assigned  to  liia  worship 
in  the  multitude  of  names  ..f  men  into  the  cotn|Huition 
of  which  Baal  enters,  F.thhaal  [ui:h  Haul],  Ha*  Irubal 
[Af//i  of  Baal],  Hannibal  [;jvact  of  Baal],  Muthuin- 
b;i  1  i  •  [m  tn  'if  Baal],  ,v.o.  Tlii-i  ■  mlra-  :>■  I  f'U'  n  i>f  the 
syllable,  Bal,  may  be  due  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
representing  the  Heb.  ain  {y)  in  Kuropean  writing; 
or  it  may  bo  connected  with  the  contracted  form  of  the 
BA  (-*■*),  which  predominated  in  the  Chaldean 

and  is  used  in  Is.  xlvi.  1  ;  Je.  1.  2;  li.  41; 
and  in  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel.  An  inter- 
mediate form,  k-yi,  Biel,  is  used  in  Aramaic;  but 

■  ■ 

within  the  Bible  it  Is  found  only  as  a  common  noun, 
not  as  a  ppq>cr  name,  Km-  It  *,d,  i?  Instead  of  the 
singular,  it  is  very  often  the  plural  which  is  used, 

Baalim,  Jo.  ll  II;  lli  7;  <i.l  XI;  X   10;  I.Si  vij  t;  ill  10;  aci» 

sii».  7;  Ho.  IL  13,  17,  a  usage  which  Geseuius  explains  by 
saying  that  it  means  images  of  Baal  ;  while  others  pre- 
fer to  explain  it  as  indicating  or  including  the  various 
modifications  of  Baal,  such  as  Baal  Peor,  Baal  Berith, 
Beelzebub.  Possibly  it  is  simply  what  used  to  be  called 
by  Hebrew  grammarians  the  jilaralis  rjcillnititr,  like 
El  ihim,  the  usual  name  fur  God.  Certainly  in  tioth 
the  singular  and  plural  form,  it  is  accustomed,  like 
Elohim.  to  take  the  artic  le,  Habbaal,  Habbaalim. 

The  Israelite  were  tainted  by  the  worship  of  Baal- 
Pe  >r.  while  still  in  tho  veil  lernrss,  Nit  ui  Ae.  Among 
ths  Cauaanites  unquestionably  this  worship  had  Iwen 
very  common,  probably  predominant ;  and  in  every 
i  of  backsliding  by  the  Israelites,  during  the  period 


of  the  judges,  this  species  of  idolatry  seems  to  have 
lieen  readily  learned  from  the  remnants  of  these  nations 
which  ought  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  (iideon 
is  honourably  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jcrubbaal, 
that  is,  "  let  Baal  plead,"  Ju  rt  32;  ML  I,  Ac,  on  account 
of  his  energy  and  success  in  extirpating  this  evU  prac- 
tice. From  the  time  of  Samuel  we  do  not  read  of  Baal 
in  Israel  until  the  reign  of  Ahab,  t  Kl.  x»i  si,  kr , 
when  the  apostasy  from  Jehovah  to  Baal  reached  its 
height  under  the  influence  of  two  causes  which  acted 
together  with  tremendous  potency:  from  within,  tho 
deep  moral  and  spiritual  corruption  of  tho  people; 
and  from  without,  tho  king's  marriage  with  Jezebel, 
the  daughter  of  Kthbaal  (moaning  "with  Baal,"  other- 
wise named  lthobul,  "  Baal  with  him"),  the  priest  of 
Baal,  and  the  king  of  the  Zidonians.  This  princess 
seems  to  have  lieen  a  zealot  for  the  worship  of  her  idol, 
prepared  to  persecute  to  the  death  those  who  refused 
to  abandon  the  service  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  or 
at  least  to  amalgamate  it  with  that  of  Baal.  We  find 
that  she  introduced,  or  greatly  increased,  the  means 
for  maintaining  and  advancing  the  worship  of  Baal,  so 
that  there  were  gathered  in  one  day  four  hundred  and 
fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  anil  four  hundred  prophets  of 
'•  the  groves,"  or  of  Ashera,  who  ate  at  the  queen's 
table,  l  Kl  xtiu  in;  a.*  again,  some  years  later,  we  read 
of  a  multitude  of  "  the  prophets  of  Baal,  and  his  ser- 
vants, and  bis  priests,"  iKLs  M.  And  in  connection 
with  this  religious  establishment  there  was  a  house  of 
Baal,  which  Ahab  built  and  Jehu  utterly  destroyed, 
I  Kl  nt  .12;  i  Kl.  x  II,  27.  A  similar  house  of  Baal  seems 
to  have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when 
Allah's  family  were  intermarried  with  the  family  of 
David;  and  there  is  a  brief  record  of  it  also  being 
broken  down,  and  the  idolatrous  emblems  and  |>ersons 
being  destroyed,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Athaliah, 
2Ki.  »i  is  This  deep  seated  corruption  and  apostasy 
was  resisted,  energetically  and  successfully,  by  tho 
great  restorer  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  Israel,  the  prophet 
Elijah  ;  and  the  outward  overthrow  of  the  worship  of 
Baal  which  Jehu  accomplished  at  the  lime  that  he  ex- 
tirpated the  house  of  Ahab.  and  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  tho  ten  tribes,  was  tho  natural  expres- 
sion in  the  sphere  of  social  and  civil  politics  of  tho 
spiritual  revolution  wliich  the  prophet  had  undertaken 
single-handed.  The  piison,  however,  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  minds  of  the  dege- 
nerate people  of  Jehovah,  although  the  history  of  the 
times  of  the  later  kings  is  too  brief  to  enable  us  to 
state  the  jwirticulars  in  the  working  of  this  pollution. 
Probably  it  never  rose  to  the  height  of  avowed  opposi- 
tion to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  it  had  done  in  the 
period  preceding  the  violent  but  predominantly  external 
revolution  which  Jehu  effected.  Yet  the  substantial 
mischief  continued  to  operate  in  another  and  a  subtler 
form.  Either  Baal  and  Jehovah  were  identified  in 
name,  or  else,  at  feast,  the  moral  character  of  the  (iod 
of  Israel  was  overlooked,  and,  in  correspondence  with 
this,  the  moral  character  required  in  his  worship  and 
his  worshippers.  In  this  case  it  would  make  no  prac- 
tical difference  that  the  name  of  Baal  was  not  in  use  ; 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  might  have  been  ;  and  tho 
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children  of  Israel  might  be  regarded  *«  one  and  the  name 
with  the  heathen  nations  r«jund  about  them.  It  is  thus 
that  Uiey  are  regarded  l>y  the  prophet  Am*,  di  U.  4-it 
And  Hosea  even  speaks  of  the  nominal  worship  of  Je- 
hovah a*  a  virtual  wurxhip  of  Baal,  Ho  ii.  s-i*.  In  a 
similar  manner  we  find  the  worship  of  Baalim  intro- 
duced or  patronized  in  Jmlah  l>y  kii.j  Ahaz,  2  c'h.  i»«iiL  *, 
ajid  put  down  by  Hexekiah,  a  Kt  xrlli.  4;  again  estab- 
lished  by  Manasseh,  who  appears  to  have  aimed  at  re- 
storing the  state  of  feeling  an<l  opinion  which  prevailed 
under  Ahah'*  dynasty.  '-'  Ki  xxi  j,  compart-  Mi  vl  i*,  and 
finally  abolishvd  amid  the  effort*  at  refonnation  on  the 
|>art  of  Jodah,  2  KI.  xxin  4-H-.  after  which  we  rend  of 
only  "  the  remnant  of  Baal,"  Zoj>  t  4. 

'Jlie  offerings  to  Baal  were  probably  in  part  of  vego- 
table  products,  Ho  u.  5. 8;  but  chiefly  of  animal*,  as  a 
bullock  Li  mentioned,  I  Ki.  irtii.  S3,  and  even  of  human 
beings,  especially  children,  Je.  xli  5;  xxxii  K,  and  many 
other  passages,  if  those  writers  lie  correct,  who  consider 
Moloch  to  be  one  particular  representation  of  Baal,  the 
generic  name  of  the  idol.  Classical  writers  have  made  1 
it  well  known  that  such  human  sacrifices  were  common 
in  the  Tyriau  and  Carthaginian  worship.  And  thu  ' 
frantic  worship,  with  self-inflicted  wound.*,  I  Ki  mil  in, 
agrees  also  with  the  classical  notices  of  self- mutilations 
of  the  Gall!.  (See  Lucian,  Dr  Dta  >>ra,  and  Apuleius, 
in  his  romance  of  the  Golden  Ash,  for  many  references 
to  the  subject.)  It  lias  been  suggested  that  the  severi- 
ties of  self-mutilation  wen)  connected,  by  a  natural 
reaction,  with  the  horrible  impurities  attending  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Aahtaroth.  And  Baal's  "ser- 
vants,** JK1  x.  I»,  were  in  all  probability  the  same  as,  or 
intimately  connected  with,  the  C"i"".p  {tdeshim,  per- 
sons "consecrated"  to  the  vilest  purposes  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  idol),  whose  existence  is  often  mentioned, 
and  whose  removal  was  always  an  imjH.rtant  step  in 
the  way  of  reformation,  |  K  L  x  lr.  Mf  »».  IS;  xxii  4«;  2  Ki. 
axiii.  7.  Tin'  impure  nature  of  the  worship  of  Belus  at 
Babylon  is  noticed  by  HerodotuH  (i.  181,  1821;  and  at 
Carthage  by  others,  though  there  is  still  obscurity  hang- 
ing over  this  latter  subject.  Scripture  aUo  makes  re- 
peated mention  of  incense  being  burned  to  Baal,  Je  nt  .9; 
x>  U,  IT;  xxxIL  a>;  this  last  passage  intimating  tliat  the 
flat  roof*  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  wen',  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  altar*.  No  doubt  other  contrivances 
were  in  use,  after  the  destruction  and  before  the  erec- 
tion of  those  "  houses  of  Baal,"  in  the  most  gorgeous 
period  of  hi*  worship  among  the  Israelites.  The  ear- 
liest mention  of  his  worship  is  in  this  respect  very 
simple,  Nu  ivii  «i,  "  Balak  took  Balaam  and  brought 
him  up  into  the  high  places  of  Baal  "—probably  some 
mere  hill-tojH — "  that  thence  he  might  see  the  utmost 
part  of  the  people."  One  other  act  of  worship  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  that  of  kissing  Baal,  l  Ki.  xix.i* 
This,  «jf  course,  implies  an  imago  which  was  kissed  : 
and  occasionally  the  image  of  B.uU  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, as  in  connection  with  its  destruction  by  Jorum, 
the  son  of  Ahah,  ami  again  by  Jehu,  JKi  iil,  S:  »  M. 
There  cannot  lie  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  the  statues 
of  Baal  which  are  meant,  though  the  name  of  Baal  is 
not  add -d,  where  statues  an?  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Asherim,  "  the  grove.*"  of  our  trans- 
lators, IKi  ilf.  V;  iKl.  xrili.  4;  xxiil.  l»;  2Ch  xW  3;  xxvi  1; 
M-  v  13;  for  it  is  the  same  peculiar  word  (mattUtbttk) 
.-Otr,  rendered  in  our  version  "  standing  image,"  or 


"  sUtuo,"  more  strictly  perhaps  "pillar."    And  there 

is  much  probability  in  another  identification  of  these 

images  of  Baal  w  t  h  the  "  sun-images,"  as  they  are 

well  translated  in  the  margin,  the  hammanim  (ciSro, 

•  T  - 

la  nIL  8;  »;  K«o.  it  4. 8,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
above  the  altars  of  Baal,  2(.'b  HBO*  4.  Such  pillar* 
would  lie  very  suitable  for  the  worship  of  the  sun-god, 
and  easily  mi^ht  lie,  and  proliably  were  employed  for 
sun  dials.  In  Je.  xhii.  13.  we  have  accordingly  "the 
j.illars  of  the  house  of  the  sun"  (in  our  version,  "the 
images  of  Bethshemesh")  in  the  land  of  Egypt  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  the  invading  army  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. There  i*  evidence  in  classical  writers  that, 
in  some  of  the  temples  in  which  Baal  was  worshipped, 
there  was  no  image  ;  and  in  the  passage  already  referred 
to,  Herod,  i.  181,  this  is  a-*  rtcd  of  the  temple  of  Belli* 
at  Babylon ;  but  in  another  temple  of  Zeus,  who  is 
identified  with  Belus,  he  says  (c.  183)  then-  was  an 
image  of  gold,  in  human  shape,  twelve  cubits  high,  and 
again  a  great  image  of  him,  800  talents  of  gold  having 
been  spent  on  it  and  its  accompaniments.  And  he 
tells  |ii.  -11*  that  at  Tyre  he  saw  the  temple  of  Hercules 
(the  Tyriail  Hercules  again  lteing  identified  with  Baal), 
with  two  "pillars"  in  it,  one  of  gold,  and  one  of  eme- 
rald. Dlodoru*  Siciilus  speaks  of  the  image  at  Carthage 
as  having  outstretched  hands  to  receive  the  children 
that  were  offered  to  it.  And  (lesciiius  has  preserved 
two  representations  of  him  in  the  Monuntenta  I'hitniciu, 
one  with  grapes  and  pomegranates  in  his  hund<,  and 
one  with  ray*  of  light  round  his  head. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  heathen  worship 
was  essentially  a  deification  of  nature  :  and  the  worship 
of  the  god  Baal  and  the  goddess  Ashtoreth,  or,  in  the 
plural,  of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  was  an  adoration  of 
the  productive  powers  of  nature,  including  a  reference 
to  the  two  forms  in  which  that  p.wer  is  manifested  in 
animal  life,  the  male  form  and  the  female.  But  con- 
siderable difficulty  ha*  been  felt  by  those  who  have  at- 
l<  1 1 1 1  t  ■  1  to  identify  Baal  with  one  or  othi  I  of  the  gods 
of  classical  mythology.  A*  the  highest  divinity,  he  has 
Is-en  pronounced  the  same  a*  the  Greek  Zeus  and 
Roman  Jupiter;  also  as  the  more  ancient  Cronos,  or 
Saturn,  probably  on  account  of  the  human  sacrifices 
which  were-  offered  to  him.  Again,  he  has  ls-en  assumed 
to  be  Ares,  or  Mars,  as  there  are  trace*  of  his  lieing 
considered  the  god  of  war.  More  especially  the  Greeks 
identified  the  Belus  of  Tyre  and  its  colonies  with  Her- 
cules ;  to  whom  the  apostate  high  priest  Jason  sent 
magnificent  gifts,  according  to  2  Mac.  iv.  18-20. 
At  Tyre  he  had  the  name  occasionally  of  Malq  rOh, 
frrdSoX  contracted  from  M.\LK  «tniTH  [king  of  the 
citvj;  and  the  same  title  has  been  published  by  Gese- 
niils  from  a  Maltese  bilingual  inscription.  With  this 
title,  perhaps,  is  to  lie  compared  that  in  Ju.  viii.  33; 
ix.  4.  B.\.U.  Berith  [owner  of  the  covenant],  he  with 
whom  the  city  is  in  league.  But  more-  frequently  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  rendered  Baal  by  "  the  sun,''  or 
"  the  sun-god,"  as  at  Helio]Milis  and  Palmyra.  A 
Palmynme  inscription  denominates  him  Baal  Siiumf-MI. 
V*ZV  "Tfl  [owner  of  the  sun].      And  in  Philo  of 

Byblo*.  we  are  told  of  his  title  among  the  Phoenicians, 
Beel  samen,  or,  as  it  is  given  at  Carthage  by  Augustine, 
and  much  earlier  by  Plautusin  his  l'aiitdus,  Balsainen, 
which  is  manifestly  BeEL  UHaMjiI.v,  peer"  wyi  [owner 

of  heaven],  with  which  compare  and  contrast  the  title 
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of  the  true  (Jod  in  the  mouth  of  Melchisedec.  It  is 
probable  that  all  these  representations  of  Baal  may  be 
traced  up  to  one  common  source,  the  sun-gisl  being  his 
primary  character ;  and  any  little  difficulties  or  confu- 
sion will  not  startle  those  who  consider  bow  all  mytho- 
logical subjects  are  confused,  and  how  this  was  noticed 
by  Cicero  ( Uc  Xatura  Ucorum,  iii.  lt>),  where  he  alludes 
to  sereral  Jupiter*,  and  reckons  up  six  Hercules;  of 
whom  he  say*  the  fourth,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  is  chiefly 
honoured  by  the  Tyrians ;  and  the  fifth,  called  Belus, 
is  worshipped  in  India  (question,  in  the  remote  East, 
Babylon  and  beyond).  Vet  the  learned  anil  acute 
(Jesenius  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  Jupiter  llelus,  whom  the  Babylonian*  wor- 
shipped, and  with  them  prolmbly  the  other  Baal- 
worshippers,  was  not  the  sun,  but  the  planet  Jupiter, 
as  he  believed  that  A»htoreth  was  the  planet  Venus, 
not  the  moon ;  while  he  admits,  in  his  article  on 
in  his  Thanum*,  that  the  representation 
have  varied  at  different  times  and  places.  If  this 
l»e  granted,  as  the  likeliest  solution  of  some  |>erplexitie* 
in  the  investigation  <«f  the  subject,  it  is  natural  to  sujv 
pose  that  tie  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  the 
earlier  form  of  idolatry  ;  and  that  it  was  a  later  refine- 
ment which  connected  the  names  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
with  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus,  as  the  stars  of  ill 
and  good  luck  respectively.  A  passage  in  the  history 
of  Josiah's  reformation  in  Jerusalem,  J  Kl,  xxiit. :.,  has 
been  appealed  to  on  l*>th  sides,  but  it  iIocm  not  decide 
which  of  these  views  was  taken  of  Baal  at  that  time 
and  place;  "ami  he  put  down  the  idolatrous  prie.-its 
whom  the  kings  of  Ju.lah  hail  ordained  to  burn  incense 
in  the  liigh  places,  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  anil  in  the 
places  round  about  Jerusalem ;  them  also  that  burned 
incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon,  and  to 
the  planets  (now  generally  translated,  as  in  the  margin, 
'  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac' I,  and  to  all  the  host 
of  heaven."  More  light,  however,  may  yet  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  Assyrian  researches  now  in  progress. 
In  the  meantime,  Itawlinson,  in  his  translation  of 
Herodotus,  Appendix  to  the  lirst  book,  Es-say  x.  Nos. 
liii.)  and  (x.)  *|icaka  of  two  gods  Bel:  the  second  of 
whom  is  Bel- Merodach.  the  planet  Jupiter,  while  the 
first  and  more  important  is  the  second  god  uf  the  first 
triad,  Bel  Nipru,  whose  name  is  possibly  connected 
with  that  of  Nimrod.  He  thinks  also  that  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Bel  and  Baal  are  from  the  same  root. 

The  standard  books  of  reference  on  this  subject, 
among  older  authorities,  are  Seidell,  De  ltiit  .Syr*'*, 
and  Pcrizonius,  Oriijinet  Babylonictt ;  and  among 
recent  writers,  two  works  of  M (Inter,  on  the  religion  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  on  that  of  the  Babylonians  ; 
(•t-*>nius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  and  his  article 
"  Bel,"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch  andOiriiher:  and 
Movers,  in  hi  *  work  on  the  Pho?nicians,  and  his  article 
on  the  same  subject  in  Ersch  and  GriiUr. 

3.  Baal  occurs  twice  as  name  of  a  man,  i  (1i  ».  S; 
30;  rttwauxl.  it  M.  possibly,  as  lias  been  suggested,  a 
contracted  form  of  some  compound  name.  It  also  oc- 
curs as  the  name  of  a  town,  ich.  It  :o.  which  is  reckoneil 
the  same  as  Boalath  Beer,  Jo«  xii  «,  and  pcrliup*  the 
same  a*  Baalah.  [o.  C.  M.D.] 

BA'ALAH,  or  BAA  LE.  Set  Kikjath •  jeakijc.  for 
which  it  is  another  name. 

BA'ALATIL,  a  town  in  tribe  of  Dan,  and  one  of  the 
frontier  towns  built  by  Solomon,  in*  m.-H;  1  11 

B A'AL-BE'RITH  [  Baal,  or  lord,  of  the  covenant],  a 
Vol.  L 


name  given  to  Baal  by  the  Canaanites  of 
the  backsliding  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Gideon, 
Ju  via  M;  t,  4.    {See  Baal,  also  Shechem.) 

BA  AL-GAD  [Baal,  or  owner  ,  of  good  luck].  This 
is  re|teatexlly  named  as  the  furtltest  point,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  of  Joshua's  Canaanitish  expeditions  and  con- 
quests, j.mi  xi  i7;  »ii  7;  xtli.  5  The  manner  in  w  hich  it 
is  mentioned  implies  that  it  was  a  well-known  place; 
but  nothing  is  mentioned  to  mark  out  its  position,  more 
than  that  it  was  in  the  valley  of  Lclsuion,  under  Mount 
Herman  :  the  word  for  "valley"'  being  that  which  sug- 
gests a  wide  valley,  or  a  "  plain,"  as  it  is  often  trans- 
lated. Some  writers  have  assumed  it  to  lie  the  famous 
Baalbek,  or  Heliojsdis,  whose  ruins  are  to  this  day 
among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible; 
luit  this  conjecture  would  necessitate  a  somewhat  un- 
natural interpretation,  that  Baal-gad  was  the  exclusive 
limit  of  Joshua's  conquests,  the  first  city  licyond  what 
he  subdued,  or  rather  the  first  country  and  kingdom,  as 
Dr.  \V.  M.  Thomson  understands  (The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  "233,  234  >,  for  the  city  lay  considerably  be- 
i  yond.  Others  identify  it  with  the  modern  village  of 
Hasbeiva,  which  lies  almost  exactly  on  the  line  con- 
necting Damascus  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leontcs, 
but  considerably  nearer  the  latter  point  than  the  former. 
I  A  more  recent  opinion  still,  which  has  the  support  of 
Mr.  PoriV  (Murray's  Handbook,  p.  446.  447)  and 
Dr.  Hobinson,  is  that  it  was  C.esarea  l'hilippi,  long 
km  wn  by  the  name  of  I'aueas,  at  present  corrupted 
into  Bania*.  Baal,  the  great  object  of  Canaanitish 
worship,  is  thus  supposed  to  have  had  a  sanctuary  l>e- 
side  the  beautiful  fountain  which  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  which  sanctuary  became  sacred  to  the 
great  god  Pan,  in  the  times  of  (ireck  supremacy. 

BA  AL-HA'MON  [Baal,  or  owner,  uf  a  multitude; 
or,  as  some  conjecture,  Baal-Amou,  equivalent  to 
Jupiter- Amnion],  a  place  where  Solomon  had  a  great 
vineyard,  o».  t  H  11  The  site  is  unknown,  unless  it  be  a 
place  near  Dothaim,  \U\auwv  or  BaAcuiuF,  Balamo, 
named  in  Judith  viii.  3. 

BA'AL-HA  NAN  [  Baal  i*  oraeious].  L  The  name 
of  one  of  the  earliest  race  of  king*  in  Edom.  <je.  mil. 

:«';  i  (Ti  l  43,  .'A  Notliing  is  recorded  of  him,  but  that 
he  was  son  of  Achbor.  2.  An  officer  of  David,  over- 
seer of  the  olive  trees  and  the  sycamore- trees  that  were 
in  the  "  low  plains,"  or  Shephelah,  t  Co.  «tu  zs.  He  is 
called  a  (iederite. 

BA'AL-HA'ZOR  [  Baal,  or  owner,  of  a  rillagi],  a 
place  "beside  Ephraim."  where  Absalom  had  sheep- 
shearers,  and  where  he  took  his  bloody  anil  treacherous 
levengu  on  hi*  brother  Annum,  tsa  lui  J3,*c.  The 
place  is  otherwise  unknown,  unless,  as  C.escnius  con- 
jectures, it  be  the  same  as  Hazor  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, Nc  xi  33,  which  may  answer  to  Tel  'Arur  in 
Van  de  Velile's  map,  a  little  to  the  east  of  a  line  con- 
meting  Ikthel  and  Shiloh,  and  equally  distaut  from 
Is.th. 

BA'AL-HER  MON  ( Baal,  or  ov,ur.  ./  J/rrmon],  a 
place  mentioned  Ju.  iii.  3,  which,  by  eoinparison  with 
Jos.  xiii.  5,  has  been  ideutihed  with  Baal-gad  (which 
seel.  As  it  is  called  niounf  Baal  hcruion,  ami  not  the 
city,  this  may  agree  with  what  was  there  mentioned  as 
to  Baal-gad  being  an  old  Canaanitish  sanctuary  on  the 
edge  of  Hermon.  It  is  again  mentioned  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  eastern  half  trils-  of  Manasseh,  1  Ch.  t.  tx 

BA  AL- ME  ON  [Baal,  or  owner,  of  a  habitation], 
or  Bltu-baal  Meon  [house  of,  &c],  a  town  of  which 
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the  Reubeuites  took  possession,  and  which  along  with 
Nebo  they  built  (perhajw  rebuilt  or  fortified),  but  with 
a  cliange  of  name,  Wi.auii.3ni  perha|w  no  as  to  avoid 
the  idolatrous  name,  for  it  in  called  Beth  meon,  Je  sMU. 
23.  It  was  held  by  the  Reubcnitcs  till  the  captivity. 
Jan.  (IB,  17,  l  Ch.  w.  *,  when  it  paused  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
Moabitea.  to  whom  it  is  said  to  belong  by  Jeremiah 
and  by  Eaekiel,  E«.  xxr  »,  who  seems  to  make  it  one  of 
three  most  distinguished  cities  in  that  "glorious  bind.-' 
Probably  it  is  the  same  city  which  is  named  Beon. 
N'ii  xxxil.  3,  by  a  common  change  of  ft  and  m.  Since 
the  time  of  Seetzen  ami  Uurrkhardt.  it  has  been  iden- 
tified with  certain  ruins  on  a  hill,  forty-five  minutes' 
journey  or  two  miles  south  of  HeshWn  (Murray's  Hand- 
book, p.  298,  2091,  named  Main  ;  though  others  prefer 
placing  it  farther  south,  near  the  Wady  Zurkah  Ma'in, 
because  Jerome  s|>eakH  of  it  as  a  large  village  in  his 
days,  nine  Roman  miles  from  HcsIiIkhi,  which  aLso 
agrees  with  what  he  savs  of  the  vicinity  of  hot  springs. 

BA  AL-PEOR,  the' name  of  »  Moabite  deity -why 
so  called  is  uncertain.  Having  failed  through  Balaam 
to  bring  a  curse  upon  the  Israelites,  the  people  of  Moab 
seem  to  have  been  instructed  by  that  covetous  anil  un- 
faithful prophet  to  effect  their  purpose  indirectly,  by 
seducing  the  people  into  idolatry,  which  was  too  suc- 
cessfully accomplisheil  by  means  of  the  daughter*  of 
Moab.  Tins  defection  drew  down  upon  them  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  in  which  so  many  as  24,i>00  jwrishe-l, 
Niliit.  i  xi  i-is.  It  was  under  the  name  of  Baal- 
peor  that  the  false  deity  on  this  memorable  occasion 
was  worshipped ;  an«l  it  is  highly  probable,  though  not 
absolutely  certain,  that  the  form  of  worship  associated 
with  the  name  was  of  a  licentious  character.  As  prac- 
tised by  the  Israelites  it  appears  to  have  been  accom- 
panied with  wantouuess  and  profligacy.  In  one  place 
it  is  spoken  of  as  peculiarly  connected  with  the  dead. 
Pi  crl  is;  the  worshippers  "  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the 
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BA'AL-PERAZLM  [>jwntTofl,reacfir*].ii  name  given 
by  David  to  a  place  in  or  near  the  valley  of  Kephaim. 
on  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  defeated  the 
Philistines  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  in  accordance 
with  an  oracle  of  («h1  previously  given  him,  23*  »  ls-2o; 
tCh.atr.il.  'Hie  circumstance  is  referred  to  by  Isaiah, 
and  the  place  is  called  Mount  Peraziui,  d».  xxtHL  M.  Tlie 
name  was  imposed  by  David  on  account  of  the  breaches 
which,  through  hi*  instrumentality,  the  Lord  had  made 
on  the  enemy.  He,  or  the  Lord  through  him,  hail 
proved  himself  to  be  master  of  the  breaches,  or  the 
discomfiture  made  upon  the  Philistine  host.  So  that 
the  Baal  here  has  no  respect  to  the  idol- god,  but  is 
taken  in  its  ap|>ellative  sense— a  sense  which  some,  in 
particular  (tenonitis,  would  extend  to  all  names  of  places 
in  which  Baal  forms  part  of  the  compound  designation. 

BA  AL-SHA'LISHA  [Haul,  or  tmner,  ofSluditha]. 
This  place  is  mentioned  only  in  2  Ki.  iv.  42,  and  is  un- 
known, unless  as  probably  connected  with  the  land  of 
■Slialisha,  l  s*.  ix.  I.  In  the  Septuagint,  the  name  seems 
to  have  stood  Btlh-ShalUJia  [the  house  of  Shalisha). 

BA'AL-TA'MAR  [owner  of  a  palm-tret  J,  unknown 
except  as  mentioned  in  Ju.  xx.  33.  Eusebius  says 
tliat  in  his  day  the  local  name  for  it  was  Beth-tax  ak 
[place  of  a  palm-tree],  and  that  it  lay  iuthe  ncighluur- 
hood  of  (Jilieah.  The  palm-tree  of  Deborah  was  Itetween 
Ramah  and  Bethel,  Ju  lv.  t;  and  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his 
Sinai  and  Palrttine,  p.  \45,  14(5.  suggests  that  this  may 
be  the  palm  tree  alluded  to.     But  this  is  less  likely, 


on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  word  for  her 
tree,  tomer ;  and  because  she  judged  Israel  at  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  Wit  Lie  of  Baal-tnuiar. 

BA  AL-ZEBUB  [the  fly  go  J]  may  have  been  either 
the  god  w1k>  was  relied  on  for  driving  flies  away,  or 
their  lord  and  master  in  any  reverence  which  was  paid 
to  them.  We  read  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  that  he 
sent  to  this  god  at  Ekron  to  inquire  whether  he  should 
recover  front  an  accident,  2K1  t.  2-o,i«,  for  which  act  he 
was  threatened  with  the  severest  displeasure  of  the 
Lord  by  Elijah.  In  the  New  Testament  (according  to 
the  correct  text)  we  find  this  name  altered  to  Beelze- 
bul.  the  "dung-god,"  as  if  in  contempt;  and  the  Jews 
in  our  Ixird's  day  are  supposed  to  have  employed  it  as 
a  contemptuous  title  for  Satan,  the  author  of  idolatry 
and  the  proper  lord  of  all  the  false  gods  whom  the  blinded 
nation*  feared,  Mat  s  Si;  mil  24,     (.*•'<•  BkKLZEBI'L.) 

BA  A L-ZE'PHON  [place  of  Tuphon,  according  to 
(Jeaeuius,  but  very  doubtful],  a  piace  at  or  near  which 
the  Israelites  encamped  ls>fore  Pharaoh  overtook  them 
as  he  pursued  them  to  the  Red  Sea,  Ex.  xir.  2;  Xu  xxxlii  7 
(See  Wilderness.  Sojourn.) 

B  A'  ASH  A  [dad,  according  to  Oesenius:  very 
doubtful],  the  first  king  of  the  secoud  dynasty  winch 
reigned  over  the  ten  tribes.  He  was  the  instrument  of 
vengeance  whom  Uod  raised  up  to  cut  off  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  "who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  l  Ki  x»  27, tut  But 
as  he  did  this,  not  out  of  respect  to  the  prediction  of 
God's  prophet,  but  in  order  to  gratify  his  own  cruelty 
ami  ambition,  it  was  itself  a  grievous  sin,  for  which  he 
in  turn  was  called  to  account,  eh.  xti.  7  There  it  is 
written  that  he  provoked  the  Lord  "to  anger  with  the 
work  of  his  hands,  in  being  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam, 
and  because  he  killed  A  im."  But  this  last  clause  might 
be  at  least  as  well  translated  "because  he  smote  if," 
ly  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  for  Jeroboam  himself 
rather  to  have  died  in  peace,  rh.xlv.».  Baasha 
adhered  in  his  policy  to  all  tlie  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and 
prolxably  went  further  in  the  direction  of  compelling  the 
|>eople  to  worship  the  calves,  and  to  break  off  all  inter- 
course with  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  and  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  di  it.  17. 

BABEL,  TOWER  OF.  If  a  proper  verbal  unifor- 
mity had  been  retained  in  our  English  Bible,  what  is 
there  designated  the  Tower  of  Babel,  would  have  been 
called  the  Tower  of  Babylon:  or  Babel  would  have  been 
the  designation  alike  of  the  tower  and  the  city;  for  in 
the  original  Huh,  I  is  the  word  used  to  express  both. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  proper  import  of  the 
name,  and  tlie  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  A  deri- 
vative of  the  verb         to  confound,  it  signifies  eonfu- 

-  T 

tion,  "  because  the  I»rd  did  there  (at  tlie  building  of 
the  tower  so  called)  confound  tlie  language  of  all  the 
earth,"  o«  xi  »  And  the  immediate  reason  of  his  doing 
so,  it  is  also  expressly  said,  was  that  the  families  of 
mankind,  who  had  leagued  themselves  together  for  the 
erection  of  a  gigantic  tower,  might  fail  to  understand 
each  other,  and  so  might  Iw  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth.  We  are  further  told,  that  the 
purpose  of  Heaven  in  the  matter  was  accomplished, 
and  that  from  the  jsiri-sl  in  question  dates  the  forma- 
tion of  distinct  trilies,  growing  into  separate  nationali- 
ties, and  going  forth  from  a  common  centre  to  occupy 
the  different  dimes  and  regions  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Both  the  aim  of  men  in  setting  about  the  building  of 
>ml  the  manner  of  the  divine  I 
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of  it,  have  been  the  occasion  of  fruitful  conjecture,  anil  of 
diverse  opinions,  among  sacred  critics  ami  divines.  The 
subject  al.su  became  involved  in  early  fable  and  tradi- 
tion, which  iMuninl  a  considerable  diversity  of  forms, 
but  usually  spake  to  the  effect,  that  the  race  of  giant* 
who  had  escaped  the  flood  formed  the  daring  project  of 
scaling  the  heavens  by  means  of  a  lofty  tower;  that  their 
attempt  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Powers  above,  who 
ilisconcerted  the  project  by  introducing  confusion  among 
the  builders  themselves,"  or  by  smiting  the  work  of 
their  hands  with  lightning  awl  the  fury  of  tempests. 
(See  the  accounts  in  Stack  house's  Hist,  of  Ike  Biblr. 
b.  ii.  c.  3. )  It  is  neediest*  here  to  go  into  details  of  this 
description.  The  account  in  Scripture,  which  is  our 
only  authentic  source  of  information,  ascribes  to  the 
projectors  of  the  undertaking  two  definite  objects,  and 
no  more — first,  that  they  might  make  to  themselves  a 
name,  or  acquire  renown  as  men  capable  of  grand 
things;  and  secondly,  that  they  might  prevent  a  scat- 
tering of  their  numbers  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
How  the  erection  of  a  lofty  tower  was  expected  to 
secure  this  Utter  object  is  not  indicate.! ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe,  as  has  often  been  supposed, 
tint  it  was  intended  for  purj>oses  of  idolatry,  or  as  a 
place  of  refuge  in  case  of  any  future  deluge,  or  with  a 
view  to  the  general  safety  and  protection  of  the  people 
in  the  surrounding  regions.  So  far  as  the  Bible  narra- 
tive goes,  the  tower  was  to  have  its  chief  attraction  as 
a  bond  of  unity  and  local  attachment  from  being  the 
wonderful  achievement  of  a  still  undivided  race;  though 
they  would  doubtless  strive  to  have  it  constructed  so 
as  to  fit  it  for  serving  certain  social  or  religious  pur- 
poses. But  of  these  nothing  is  recorded  ;  and  the  vain- 
glorious spirit  display"  d  in  the  undertaking  -  as  if  their 
own  renown  were  the  highest  thing  they  had  to  care 
for— and  their  desire  through  means  of  it  to  thwart 
(lod's  declared  design  regarding  the  diffusion  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  earth,  r.e  u ,  were  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  provoke  the  judicial  interposition  of  Hea- 
ven. That  there  was  something  miraculous  in  this  in- 
terposition seems  plainly  implied  in  the  narrative ;  as, 
indeed,  on  simply  natural  principles,  it  were  impossible 
to  account  for  such  a  confusion  of  language  among  a 
comparatively  small  population,  as  would  lie  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  building  project,  and  in  a  man- 
ner force  entire  troops  of  the  builders  into  a  separation 
from  their  cherished  home.  Yet.  there  is  no  need  for 
conceiving  the  interposition  to  have  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  lead  to  the  invention  of  languages  altogether  new. 
That  economy  of  means  which  has  so  commonly  been 
in  the  later  manifestations  of  God's  miracu- 
would  doubtless  be  olwcrved  also  here; 
and  as  certain  superficial  changes  ami  modal  variations 
might  have  served  the  purpose  in  view,  the  probability 
is,  that  such  chiefly  at  least,  if  not  alone,  were  resorted 
to.  This  supposition,  in  accordance  as  it  is  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  divine  government,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  ascertained  results  of  comparative  pliilo- 
logy.  which  have  I»rought  out  points  of  radical  agree- 
ment, even  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  between  the 
i  of  the  tribes  and  nations  who  peopled  the 
that  lay  around  the  scat  of  ancient  Babylon. 
The  scattering  of  the  postdiluvian  race  of  mankind, 
when  they  had  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit 
of  such  a  measure,  and  diffusing  them  abroad  as  the  seed- 
corn  of  future  nationalities,  was  a  wholesome  pi-occed- 


Heavrn.  It  was  one  of  the  liest  safeguards  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  enormities  as  had  brought  on  the 
judgment  of  the  general  deluge ;  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  world  wide  and  ever-growing  development, 
such  as  woidd  naturally  tend  to  keep  in  check  local 
evils,  and  by  the  better  agencies  of  one  region  stimu- 
late into  action  similar  agencies  in  another.  History 
supplies  innumerable  instances  of  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  race  upon  race,  and  nation  upon  nation;  and 
the  successive  attempt*  made  by  the  groat  ancient 
monarchies  to  weld  them  in  a  modified  form  together 
again,  required  for  the  world's  own  well-being  to  be 
perpetually  baffled  and  confounded  anew.  tSee  Ante- 
diluvian AuE.i 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  as  originally  projected,  having 
been  arrested  in  its  course  of  erection,  cannot  with  the 
least  certainty  be  identified  with  any  huildings  of  a 
later  kind,  such  as  the  magnificent  and  lofty  temple 
of  Belus,  of  which  some  account  will  U>  found  in  the 
next  article.  That  many  writers  of  classical  and 
Christian  times  did  so  identify  them,  is  only  a  proof  of 
the  influence  of  ancient  fable  and  tradition.  It  cannot 
even  be  known  whether  the  original  building,  intended 
to  become  a  tower  which  should  pierce  the  very  heavens, 
attained  to  any  considerable  elevation  at  all.  The  pro- 
babilities are  rather  on  the  opposite  side  ;  anil  it  is. 
therefore,  entirely  out  of  place  to  bring  into  comparison 
here  the  edifices  of  the  Chaldean  Babylon  or  the  Birs 
Nimroud  of  modern  times.  The  whole  that  can  be  said 
respecting  a  historical  connection  between  them  is, 
that  the  city  of  Babel  begun  by  Nimrod,  and  the 
tower  of  Babel,  then  also  or  not  very  long  afterwards 
commenced,  prol»bly  stood  much  ti|>on  the  same  site 
as  that  occupied  by  the  later  city  and  its  wonderful 
structures.  The  materials  also  for  brick  and  cement, 
which  were  used  alike  in  the  earlier  and  later  erections, 
are  known  to  have  existed  there  as  in  their  native 
home. 

BABYLON  [Heb.  Babel,  confusion— see  preceding 
article],  the  capital  of  Babylonia  and  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  under  the  Chaldteo  •  Babylonian  rule.  (Stt 
Assyria.* 

Site  and  Ikvripiwn.  —  Babylon,  long  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  city  of  antiquity  (Da.  iv.  80; 
Herod,  i.  178;  Joseph,  viii.  6,  1»,  was  situated  in 
a  spacious  plain  on  each  shore  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
about  200  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Tigris,  and 
300  above  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  dimensions  of  the 
city  and  the  height  of  the  wall  have  been  variously 
stated,  the  differences  probably  arising  from  the  adop- 
tion of  different  standards  of  measurement.  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  the  city  those 
who  occupied  the  centre  knew  not  when  the  extremi- 
ties were  captured  (i.  191  ;  also  Je.  li.  31t,  and  gives 
the  circumference  at  480  stadia,  or  about  60  miles 
(i.  178>;  Strabo  (xvi.  c.  i.  R)  at  3S5  stadia,  the  height 
of  the  wall  65  feet,  and  the  width  32  feet ;  Diodorus 
Siculus.  quoting  Ctesias,  360  stadia,  but  368  stadia  on 
the  authority  of  Clitarchus,  who  was  at  Babylon  with 
Alexander  (ii.  1 );  Quintus  Curtius  (v.  1 )  says  368  stadia, 
65  feet  high,  and  32  broad  :  and  Pliny  (vi.  26)  60  Ro- 
man miles,  200  feet  high,  and  .10  feet  wide. 

Adopting  the  measurement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
city  was  a  quadrangle  of  15  miles  on  every  side,  we 
find  that  the  area  within  the  walls  contained  225  square 
miles  iXinerrh,  Comparatire  .Size  of  Citie*),  a  magni- 
tude strongly  corroborated  by  a  recent  traveller,  M. 
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Jules  Oppert,  who  has  pursued  his  investigations  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  two  years  U|sm  tho  spot,  and  who 
states  that  the  remains  cover  a  space  of  more  than  200 
square  miles  [A  thttvrum,  Sept.  22,  1855,  p.  1098).  Not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  the  ruins,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  population,  as  eoinpan  :  with  modern 
European  towns,  Isire  no  commensurate  proportion  t« 
the  immense  area  inclosed.  Indeed  the  numerous 
squares  exceeding  two  miles  in  circuit  into  which  the 
city  is  described  to  have  been  divided,  covered  more 
than  two  third*  of  the  entire  area,  while  a  considerable 
|>ortion  of  the  remaining  space  being  occupied  by  wide 
streets,  fortifications,  and  public  buildings,  but  a  com- 
paratively small  extent  was  left  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
jieople.  That  the  squares  were  under  cultivation  may 
unhesitatingly  be  assumed  even  without  the  testimony  of 
Quintus  Curtius,  who  relates  (v.  1)  that  sufficient  arable 
and  pasture  laud  was  contained  within  the  walls  to 
supply  the  wants  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  army 
derived  its  subsistence  fn>m  the  whole  of  Assyria,  the 
Babylonian  territory  providing  only  a  thin!  part  (Herod, 
i.  192),  thus  enabling  the  city  to  accumulate  stores  for 
periods  of  emergency,  such  at  the  siege  by  Cyrus,  when, 
according  to  Xenophon  {('i/rop.  vii.  5),  it  had  provisions 
for  twenty  years.  In  the  subsequent  siege  by  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  which  lasted  one  year  and  seven  montlts, 
the  city  was  subdued  a?ain  by  stratagem,  and  not  by 
famine  (Herod,  iii.  1521.  flic  population  has  l>een 
variously  estimated— the  conjecture  of  1 ,200,000  being 
supported  by  the  fact  that  Seleucia,  with  a  population 
of  600,000,  is  stated  to  have  been  aljout  half  the  size 
of  Babylon  when  in  her  glory  (Pliny,  vi.  30). 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  after  the  conquest 
by  Cyrus,  and  while  it  still  preserved  much  of  its 
previous  glory,  is  the  source  whence  the  most  detailed 
description  can  lie  derived  :  and  his  account  is  substan- 
tially corrolHtrated  by  the  testimony  and  researches  of 
all  sulisequent  writers,  and  by  the  discoveries  resulting 
from  the  excavntions  of  the  present  age  (Rawlinson, 
Trun*.  Asiatic  and  (troy.  Sim-.*.)  He  descrilwB  the  city 
as  a  perfect  square,  each  side  being  15  miles  in  length, 
and  the  whole  circuit  60  miles.  It  was  surrounded 
first  by  a  deep  wide  moat  filled  with  water,  and  next 
by  a  wall  87  feet  in  1-rcadth,  J«  It.  5*.  and  350  feet  in 
height.  The  earth  dug  out  of  tho  moat  was  consumed 
in  making  the  bricks  that  lined  its  sides,  and  of  which 
the  wall  itself  was  likewise  built,  so  that  some  estimate 
may  formed  of  the  depth  and  width  of  the  mont  by 
the'  height  and  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  thirty 
lower  courses  of  bricks  were  wattled  with  reeds,  and 
the  whole  was  cemented  by  hot  asphalt  brought  from 
Is  i  Hit),  a  city  upon  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  eight 
days'  journey  above  Babylon.  On  each  edge  of  the 
top  of  the  wall,  like  a  parapet,  was  a  line  of  dwellings 
of  one  story  fronting  each  other,  the  road  between  befog 
of  sufficient  width  to  allow  of  turning  a  chariot  with 
four  horses.  In  the  circumference  of  the  wall  there 
were  100  gates,  25  on  each  side,  all  of  brass,  t»  x)»  s,  as 
were  also  the  posts  and  lintels.  Jeremiah,  ch  *\r  »;  H  «. 
calls  Babylon  Shr»harh~  a  name  conjectured  by  C.  B. 
Michaelis'to  be  derived  from  tbiMarh,  '-to  overlay 
with  iron  or  other  plates,"  whence  the  city  mizht  bo 
called  brazen  gated."  Diodorus  adds  (lib.  ii.)  that 
Itotween  even-  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers, 
10  feet  al»ovc  the  walls,  at  necessary  intervals,  the  city 
being  defended  at  other  point*  by  extensiv 
Although  the  outer  wall  was  the  chief  defence,  a 


ran  round  within,  not  much  inferior  in  strength  but 
narrower.  The  city  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
jiart*  by  the  river  Euphrates  running  fn>m  north  to 
south,  and  the  wall  with  wide  quays  outside  was  carried 
along  each  bank,  the  sides  of  the  river  Iteing  lined  with 
brick.  In  the  middle  of  each  division  of  the  city  were 
fortified  buildings;  in  one,  the  royal  palace,  with  a 
spacious  and  strong  inclosure ;  and  in  the  other,  the 
precinct  of  Jupiter  Belus.  a  square  building  of  2  fur- 
longs on  every  side.  The  city  was  intersected  by 
streets,  running  in  straight  lines  from  gate  to  gate,  there 
Iwing  50  street*  in  all,  each  15  miles  in  length,  and  151 
feet  broad,  with  small  brazen  gate*  leading  down  to 
the  river.  The  houses  were  three  and  four  stories  high. 
Four  other  streets,  each  200  feet  wide,  the  houses  being 
only  on  one  side,  and  the  walls  on  the  other,  encom- 
passed the  city.  The  intersections  of  the  streets  formed 
(i/ti  squares,  each  4  j  furlongs  on  every  side,  or  2\  miles 
in  circuit  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.)  A  bridge,  a  furlong  in  length 
and  60  feet  wide,  admirably  constructed  of  stones, 
hound  together  with  plates  of  lead  and  iron,  was  built 
across  the  river  about  the  middle  of  the  city.  At  each 
extsomity  of  the  bridge  was  a  palace,  the  old  palace 
iM-ing  on  the  eastern,  and  tho  new  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river  (I  Hod.  ii.  8).  To  prevent  the  city  suffering 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  river  during  the  summer 
mouths,  immense  embankments  were  raised  on  either 
side,  with  canals  to  turn  the  flood  waters  into  the  Tigris. 
On  tho  western  side  of  the  city  an  artificial  lake,  40 
miles  square,  or  1 60  in  circumference,  and  35  feet  deep, 
or  75  according  to  Megasthonus,  was  excavated,  into 
which  the  river  was  turned  during  the  execution  of  the 
bridge  and  other  great  works.  When  the  river  wss 
brought  Iwck  to  its  ancient  channel,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works,  the  lake  l>ecatne  a  marsh,  which 
served  as  a  defence  for  the  city. 

Later  writer*  (Diodorus  Sic.  ii.  7,  9,  10;  Strabo.  xvi. 
c.  i.  2,  5  ;  Q.  Curtius,  v.  c.  i  ),  describe  yet  more  wonder- 
ful monuments  than  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
Among  these  are  a  tunnel  under  tho  Euphrates  ;  sub- 
terranean banqueting  rooms  of  brass  ;  ami  the  famous 
hanging  gnnlens.  Stralw  says  that  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  are  reckoned  the  outer  wall  of  the 
city,  and  the  hanging  garden,  the  shape  of  which  was 
a  square  of  400  feet  on  each  side,  rising  terrace  above 
terrace,  to  the  height  of  350  feet,  and  ascended  by 
stairs  10  feet  wide.  The  terraces  were  supported  by 
large  vaultings,  resting  upon  cube-shaped  pillars,  which 
were  hollow,  and  filled  with  earth  to  allow  trees 
of  the  largest  size  to  be  planted— the  whole  being  con- 
structed of  baked  bricks  and  asphalt.  The  entire 
structure  was  strengthened  and  Ismnd  together  by  a 
wall,  22  feet  in  thickness.  The  level  of  each  terrace 
was  covered  with  large  stones,  over  which  were  beds  of 
rushes,  then  a  thick  layer  of  aspluvlt,  next  two  courses 
of  bricks  likewise  cemented  with  asphalt,  and  finally 
plates  of  lead  to  prevent  leakage.  The  earth  being 
heaped  on  the  platform  and  terraces,  and  large  trees 
planted,  the  whole  had  the  appearance  from  a  distance 
of  "  woods  overhanging  mountains  "  (Q.  Curtius,  v.  5b 
The  garden  was  watered  by  means  of  engines  for  rais- 
ing water  from  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed 
the  base.  This  great  work  is  affirmed  to  have 
effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  gratify  his  wife  Amyti*. 
daughter  of  Astyages,  who  retained  strong  predilection* 
for  the  hills  and  groves  which  abounded  in  her  native 
As  tho  Bible  and  Herodotus  are  both  silent 
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the  ( 'huldieans,  who  are  priests  <>f  this  deity,  Bay."' 
This  temple  tlitl  not  attain  its  full  splendour  until  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  greatly  enlarged  and 
it.    Derosas,  n  Babyluuian  and  a  priest  of 


respecting  the  hanging  garden*  of  Babylon,  the  marvel- 
lous accounts  above  cited  have  l»een  doubted  by  almost 
all  writers.  The  Assyrian  sculpture*  in  the  British 
Museum,  however,  throw  a  moet  important  light  on  this 
interesting  subject,  the  uncovered  ruins  nt  Nineveh 
revealing  representations  of  gardens  and  groves,  re- 
sembling those  whose  very  existence  at  Bahvhm  has 
been  disputed.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  no  his- 
torian should  mention  the  hanging  gardens  of  Nineveh, 
although  the  stone  records  taken  out  of  the  palace  of 
Sennacherib  so  distinctly  inf.  .mi  us  that  the  mounds  or 
tets  on  which  tlie  palaces  stood  were  planted  with  rows 
of  fir  trees.  Nxll  J,  the  fig.  tin?  v  im-,  and  the  pome- 
granate. They  show  us  also  the  means  of  irrigation, 
and  the  description  of  machinery  us.  d  in  raising  water, 
the  syst.-ru  being  precisely  that  employed  at  the  present 
day  in  irrigating  com- fields  in  Kgypt  (51,62  of  Kuu- 
i/unjii  Gallery,  B.  M.)  One  scene  exhibits  in  a  valley, 
and  connecting  two  hills,  a  line  uf  arches  either  to  sup 
|>ort  an  aquesluet  e>r  a  lianging  garden,  or  for  a  road 
planus  I  with  trees,  and  leading  to  a  temple  or  tower  at 
the  top  of  a  hill ;  a  tower  seeming  always  to  have  been 
a  necessary  appendage  to  an  eastern  garden  (Is.  v.  ; 
Mat.  xxi.  3o;  Lu.  xiv.  2.H  ;  Meaaon's  Landmii*  An/ii- 
/<<•/««,  Loud.  l  Sl!!s  ;  .Maundrell's  TrarrU). 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Herodotus  gives  us  full 
details  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  Bible  dwells 
on  her  "broad  walls'-  and  "high  gates."  j„  n  >,  both, 
as  has  U-en  observed,  are  silent  regarding  the  lianging 
gardens,  yet  l)iodorus  and  Stral«>,  nt  a  considerably 
Liter  period,  speak  of  them  with  positive  certainty. 
A  reasonable  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  g;irdeii.s 
did  exist  at  Babylon,  as  we  see  tin  y  had  done  pre 
viously  at  Nineveh,  and  that  tlie  adornment  of  the 
numerous  mounds  in  Assyria  may  have  lieca  so  usual 
in  early  times  as  to  have  escaped  notice  by  the  more  I 
ancient  writer*,  in  the  same  way  that  modern  writers  | 
have  passed  over  that  sjieeies  of  hanging  garden  still  1 
extant  at  the  cawt  of  the  platform  supported  on  arches  j 
where  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  once  stood,  and  where  ' 
now  stands  the  m<w»>|ue  El  Aksa.    The  |>alaoc  attached  1 
to  the  hatcring  gardens  of  Babylon  wjis  unequalled  in 
size  and  splendour.     Ita  outer  wall  had  a  circuit  of  six 
miles,  while  within  it  were  two  other  embattled  walls  and 
a  large  tower.    All  the  gates  were  of  brass,  Is  xlt.  1,2. 
The  interior  of  this  jwdace  was  splendidly  decorated 
with  statues  of  men  and  animals,  and  it  was  besides 
furnished  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with 
every  sj«*-ies  of  luxury  accumulated   in  the  course 
of  tho  extended  conquest*  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Set; 
also  Megasthenes  iu  Abydenus,  in  Cory's  FrayuunU, 
p.  44-46.) 

The  temple  of  BcIuh  is  (lescribed  as  entirely  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  squares  into  which  the  city  was  divided. 
Herodotus  says  (i.  1  si,  3i,  tliat  "  in  the  miilst  of  this  prc- 
cinrt  is  built  a  solid  tower  of  one  stade  both  in  length 
breadth,  and  on  this  tower  rose  another,  and  another 
upon  that  to  the  number  of  eight.  An  ascent  to  these 
is  outside,  running  spirally  round  all  the  towers.  Alsiut 
the  middle  of  the  ascent  there  is  a  landing-place  and 
on  which  those  who  go  up  sit  down  anil  rest 
en;  and  in  the  up|>ermoiit  tower  stands  a 
temple,  and  in  this  temple  is  placed,  hand- 
somely furnishes!,  a  large  couch,  and  by  its  side  a  table  chres  of  the  kings,  most  of  which  were  situated  among 
of  gold.    No  statue  has  been  erected  within  it,  nor  does    these  lakes. 

anv  mortal  pass  the  night  there,  except  only  a  native       History. — The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Babylon  has 
by  the  god  out  of  the  wholenation,  as  |  been  referred  to  the  impious  attempt  to  build  a  city 


Belua  of  the  time  of  Alexander,  apixrare  to  have 
sketched  his  history  of  the  earlier  times  from  the  deline- 
ations upon  the  walls  of  the  temple. — (Cory's  Fray.  p. 
22-24;  K«  nili  it  )  The  summit  of  the  temple  was  de- 
voted to  Astronomical  purposes.  Herodotus  states 
ui.  loin  that  tin  O recks  learned  from  the  Babylonian* 
the  pole  ami  tlie  sun-dial,  and  the  division  of  the  day 
into  twelve  parts;  and  Califthencs  the  philosopher  ole 
tained  for  Aristotle  Chaldaan  observations  fur  Mm3 
years,  from  the  origin  of  tlie  Babylonian  monarchy  to 
the  time  of  Alexander.  (I'rideaux,  C 'onnttt.  part  i.  b. 
ii.;  Joseph.  Catt.  Aj>.  b.  i.)  The  first  eclipse  on  record 
was  o)  served  with  accuracy  at  Babylon  it  was  lunar, 
and  bapjsned  March  Huh,  721  B.C.,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Alexander  intended 
to  repair  the  tower,  and  actually  employes!  10,1100  men 
two  months  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  but  he  did 
not  survive  to  accomplish  his  great  undertaking. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stone  bridge  across  the 
Euphrates,  all  the  great  works  of  Babylon  were  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  and  kiln  dried  bricks,  generally 
stamped  with  figures  or  letters.  iSc  BlllCKS.)  Straw  or 
reeds  were  laid  between  the  e-ourse-s,  and  tlie  whole 
was  cemented  either  with  bitumen  or  with  mortar  and 
slime.  Vitrified  bricks  were  much  employed  in  build- 
ing, and  it  has  U-en  suggested  by  the  late  Copt.  Ncw- 
U»ld,  tluvt  in  order  to  render  their  edifices  more  durable, 
the  Babylonians  submitted  them  when  erected  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace.  (T.  K.  Loftus,  Tranlt  in  Vhaldna, 
London,  is.'.;,  p.  31.) 

The  country  around  Babylon  was  intersected  by 
numerous  canals,  "the  rivers  of  Babylon,"  IV  c*xettl  1. 2, 
serving  the  purjswes  of  drainage  and  irrigation,  and 
rendering  the  light  soil  |s.culiarlv  fertile,  especially  in 
com.  Tlie  largest  of  these,  the  royal  canal,  which 
o.nnectisl  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  was  naviga- 
ble for  merchant  vessels  (Herod,  i.  lf»3,  194).  The 
origin  of  this  canal  is  traditionally  attributed  to  Nim- 
rod  and  Cush.  but  according  to  Abydenus  to  Nebn- 
cliaelnezxar.  Btmbo  tells  us  ixvi.  11)  that  Alexander 
insp».cusl  the  canals  anil  ordered  them  to  lie  cleared  by 
his  followers.  In  charing  one  in  the  marshes  ne-ar 
Arabia,  he  opened  am!  minutely  examined  the  sepul- 
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and  a  tower,  which  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, Qe.  il  4-9.  [S<r  inulrr  IS.vUKL.J  According,  how- 
ever, to  some  authors  the  founder  of  Babylon  wan 
1  Itelus  the  Assyrian,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  time  of 
Shanignr,  judge  of  Israel.  Belus  left  hi*  empire  to  his 
.son  Niiius,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Sciuiramis, 
Ninyas,  and  other*,  their  rule  extending  over  a  period 
of  520  year*  (Herod,  t.  95),  during  tlie  whole  of 
which  interval  the  proving-  and  city  of  Babylon  were 
under  the  administration  of  governors  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Assyria.  Although  Seiniramis  would  appar 
to  have  removed  her  court  to  15al»ylon,  which  she  en- 
larged, embellished  w  ith  magnificent  buildings,  and 
surrounded  with  wall*,  rendering  it  the  mighty  Baby- 
lon so  renowned  in  history  i  l>iod.  Sic.  ii.  1 ;  Herod,  i.  178, 
180,  Is  I;  Curt.  vA,  yet  Nineveh  continued  to  be 
the  supreme  city  of  the  empire  until  the  revolt  of  Ar- 
baces  the  Mede,  who  was  instigated  by  Belesis,  gover- 
nor of  Babylon,  to  overthrow  the  Assyrian  empire 
tDiod.  Sic.  ii.  2),  FtOta  this  time  Babylon  became  the 
seat  of  imperial  power  (Herod,  i.  17*>.  Belesis  being 
the  first  king.  IVle-is  is  identified  by  M.  <  »p|nrt  <<  'Amu. 
Atuyrian*  ami  Babylonian*)  wit) i  Naliona**ar,  the  Shal 
maiiescr  of  Scripture,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  astronomical  canon*  of  SyucelluB.  Syncellus  tell.* 
m  (CAron.  that  Nahonassar  destroyed  the  me- 

mentoes of  the  king*  prior  to  himself,  in  order  that  the 
enumeration  of  the  Chaldtcan  king*  might  commence 
with  him;  and  from  hi*  era,  B.C.  747,  we  have  regular 
list*  of  king*,  and  repeated  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  or 
Babylonian*  («r  Chai .t>.*\ \n*i  in  Scripture.  Merodach 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon  (the  Mardooempadus  of 
Ptoleiuy*,  the  dale  of  whose  reign  n>  fixed  by  a  lunar 
eclipse,  made  a  treaty  w  ith  Hczekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
l«  »*.  is,  Sennacherib  levied  an  army  against  hi*  successor 
Elibus  (Alex.  Polyhistor.  Eu.  Ar.  Ihron.  42t.  whom 
he  defeated.  He  then  appointed  hi*  own  win,  Esarhad- 
don,  to  be  king  of  Babylon,  thus  terminating  a  line  of 
kings  who  had  reigned  there  sixty-seven  years!  Ptolemy's 
Canon,  ami  that  of  Syncellus  in  Cory's  Fragment*). 
Babylon  continued  to  advance  in  prosjierity  until  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  the  era  of  her  proper 
greatness  commence.*.  It  was  under  this  monarch  that 
the  Chaldsrans,  an  old  but  hitherto  powerless  race,  np- 
]>eared  on  the  scene  as  a  great  and  warlike  nation. 
It  was  they  who  invaded  Judea  and  carried  away  the 
people  into  captivity,  Je  uii  6;xi»  IS;  Km. xil ));Da.l  ),t| 
sic  n  12;  pitti  t  ;  jo«e|>h  i.;  Ku»cb  ix.  I'ndcr  Nebuchad- 
nezzar Babylon  l<ecame  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and 
her  vast  piwer  caused  the  jealousy  of  surrounding  na- 
tion*. Pharaoh  N  echo  was  the  first  to  take  up  arms 
against  her,  and  marched  as  far  as  Carehemish,  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  was  wholly  defeated  by  the  Baby- 
lonian army.  It  was  immediately  after  this  great 
battle  that  the  Chaldtean*  marched  upon  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  captive  to  Babylon  the  .1.  wish  nobles, 
among  whom  wen?  Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  Ha- 
naniah,  Michael,  and  Azariah,  while  Judea  remained 
a  province  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy.  Jerusalem 
twice  rebelled  after  this,  but  it  was  easily  reduced  to 
obe<licnec,  although  at  the  second  reliellion  Hophra,  king 
of  Egypt,  came  up  to  help  the  Jew*.  Nebuchadnezzar 
defeateil  the  Egyptian*,  and  U*>k  away  from  them  all 
their  possessions  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  t'ypni*. 
The  conquest  of  Egypt  wan  the  crowning  work  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's active  life  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Baby- 
lon he  seems  to  have  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 


reign  to  improving  and  beautifying  the  city,  most  of  the 
great  works  for  which  it  became  famous  being  due  to 
him  or  to  Nitocris  his  queen  Evil  Merodach  suc- 
ceeded Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Belshazzar  succeeded 
Evil- Merodach  (Berosus  in  Joseph,  i.  Cont.  Apitm,  p. 
1045).  But  the  Median  power  was  now-  rising.  IV 
Medes  were  in  close  alliance  with  the  Persians,  and 
the  young  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies, 
routed  tlie  Babylonians  in  several  battles,  and  at  last 
oonqneml    Babylon  and   terminated  the  monarchy. 

In        I;  Xi-iio|iliun,  l"yrop  »li  »;  Herod.  1  Ml;  I)»  »  Babylon 

now  remained  subject  to  the  Persian  power  till  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  when  it  revolted.  The  re- 
volt was  suppressed,  but  Darius  punished  the  Babylo- 
nian* by  removing  tlie  braz»;n  gates  and  destroying  the 
walls  (IBrod.  iii.  159).  Xerxes  is  reported  to  have 
plundered  and  defaced  the  temple  of  Belus,  iStrabo, 
xvi.  5).  Notwithstanding  its  conquest  by  Persia,  Ba- 
bylon continued  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of  the 
plain  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Though 
no  longer  the  seat  of  government,  it  was  still  the  seat 
of  trade,  and  of  great  importance  when  visited  by 
Alexander,  on  his  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
B.c.  324.  Alexander  died  there,  and  on  the  division  of 
hi*  wide  conquests  among  his  generals,  Babylon  in  a 
few  years  became  the  kingdom  of  Seleucus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Seleucus  Nicator  founded  and  fortified  Seleu- 
cia  on  the  Tigris,  300  stadia  distant  from  Babylon, 
and  transferred  to  it  the  scat  of  empire  (Strabo.  xvi.  5). 
From  this  time  Babylon  rapidly  declined,  but  though 
in  ruins,  it  was  still  a  place  of  importance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  l  Po  v  is  It  is  said  by 
Jerome  to  have  been  turned  into  a  hunting  jiark  by  the 
Parthian  kings  who  overthrew  the  Seleucidian  dynasty. 
In  the  early  days  of  Arab  power  the  great  Babylon  had 
dwindled  to  a  mere  name,  and  a  d.  1101,  the  present 
town  of  Hillah  was  founded  on  part  of  its  site-  (See 
also  Josephus,  .4n/.  i.  !>;  (■).  Curtius,  v.  1;  Pliny,  ii.  2t>; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.;  Ptol.  v.  20;  vi.  26;  Sharpe's  Hitt.  of 
Bpttpt,"  vol.  i.  282;  Is.  xiii.  1-22;  xiv.  4-27;  xxi.  9;  xliv. 
27,  28;  xlv.  1-3;  xivi.  1,  2;  xlvii.  1-15;  Je.xxv.  2-14; 
1.  1-46;  li.  1-64.) 

Ruin*  and  Rt  main*.—  The  ruins  of  Babylon  arc  in- 
describably grand,  desolate,  and  suggestive,  the  ex- 
tensive plain  for  miles  around  being  studded  with 
vast  mounds  of  earth  and  brick,  some  imposing  ruin», 
and  heaps  of  sun-dried  and  kiln-burned  bricks.  Inter- 
mingled with  the  surrounding  rubbish  are  highly  vitrified 
bricks,  fragments  of  glass,  pottery,  marble,  inscribed 
bricks,  and  bitumen,  wliilc  the  soil  itself  is  so  impreg- 
nated with  nitre  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation,  render- 
ing the  desolation  of  the  scene  yet  more  impressive. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  the  mounds  is  the 
Birs  Nimmud,  supposed  by  Niebuhr,  Rich,  and 
others,  to  lie  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  Herodotus 
tells  us  was  separated  from  tlie  palace  by  the  river. 
It  is  situated  rather  more  than  six  miles  from  Hillah. 
the  rugged  tower  standing  amidst  and  crowning  ex- 
tensive masses  of  ruin  (Chesney,  Survni  of  RupJiratrt\. 
According  to  Hich,  the  mound  rise*  to  198  feet  high, 
having  on  its  summit  a  compact  mass  of  brick- work 
37  feet  high  by  28  feet  broad,  the  whole  being  thw 
235  feet  in  perpendicular  height  Kawlinson  gives  the 
entire  height,  exclusive  of  the  tower  on  the  top.  at 
155  feet.  It  is  rent  into  two  parts  nearly  the  whole 
way  down,  and  the  base  is  surrounded  by  immense 
unshapen  piles  of  brick- work  bearing 
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evidence  of  fire.  The  excavations  of  Rawlinson  in 
1854  ci infirm  the  correctness  of  the  observation*  made 
by  Rich,  K.  t  Porter,  and  Buckingham,  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  several  stages  noticed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article. 
He  found  it  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  seven  terraces,  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  the  Chal- 
deans or  Sal  wans  »u |i] »•  ■!  th. 
planetary  sphere*  to  exist,  each 
kmc*  being  painted  in  different 
colours,  in  order  to  represent  it« 
respective  planet  (  Rawlinson. 
Mttting  of  British  Atuoriatum, 
Glasgow,  Sept.  1Mb,  1855;  and 
Tramattion-t  of  Royal  Atialif 
Society,  Jan.  1  !>55.)  The  angle* 
face  the  cardinal  poinU.  The 
lowest  stage,  black  (Saturn),  con- 
sists of  bricks  covered  with  bi- 
tumen :  the  second  stage  (the 
Earth),  of  brownish  brick* ;  tlie 
third  stage  (Mara),  of  red  bricks; 
the  fourth  stage  ithe  Sun),  of 
yellow  bricks  gilt :  the  fifth 
stage  i Mercury),  yellow  green 
bricks;  the  sixth  stage  (Venus), 
blue ;  the  ruined  tower  on  the 

•unimit,  of  gray  bricks.  The  relative  dimensions  nf 
each  stage  are  as  follows: — 

Bbburil 


pyramid  of  <;hiz.i 
roud. 
The  tin- 
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.ST.]      Bin  Xinms.it.  from  tbe  North-west.— From  a  rketch  bjr  J.  Uaillie  FraMtr 


Babylon  from  the  north,  is  the  high  pile  of  unbaked 
brick-work,  the  mound  of  Balwl,  called  by  Rich  "  Mu- 
jelelieb,"  but  which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  "  Bal*  l " 
I  A  ins  worth,  /?«.  M  A*s;/ria,  p.  189  ;  Lavanl.  .Yin.  and 
Ji'i'i.  p.  491  ;  Loftus,  rhaM,  and  Siu.  p.  17).  It  lies 
four  miles  and  a  quarter  north  of  Hillah,  having  a 
square  superficies  of  49,0<)0  feet,  and  at  its  south-eastern 
corner  attains  an  elevation  of  (54  feat.    To  the  bouth  of 


A  passage  hat  been  discovered  in  the  second  stage, 
and  it  is  surmised  that  the  stairs  for  ascending  to  tip- 
top were  on  the  north-eastern  side.  Within  the  brick- 
work at  the  northern  and  eastern  corner*  of  the  third 


[98  ]   Restoration  of  tbe  Temple  of  Be!u«.  ao-onllng  hi 

Sir  H  rUallma, 


stage  were  found  two  terra  eotta  cylinders  (now  in  the 
British  Museum)  inscribed  with  the  history  of  the 
tiuilding,  and  stating  that  having  fallen  into  decay 
in  the  course  of  the  504  years  since  it  was  erected, 
it  had  been  repaired  by  Nebuchadnczisar,  &c.  This 
would  fix  the  date  of  the  original  structure  at  1100  B.C. 
Diagrams  are  subjoined  of  the  temple  of  Belus  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  restoration  which  Rawlinson' s 
excavation*  have  brought  to  light,  and  of  the  great 


[99  |  C'<nii(wrikUn>  «»•  of  Him  N'i.nrouu,  the  flrrat  ISrwuM 
ut  Ubot^  biiJ  Sr.  rmui  •  Lo«>J«n. 

this  is  a  great  tnound  also  called  Mujclcbch,  or  Kasr. 
from  the  ruin  upon  it  having  a  square  sujierficiea  of 
120,000  feet,  and  a  height  of  only  28  feet.  The  great 
brick  ruin,  called  the  Kasr.  or  Palace,  about  "0  feet 
in  height  according  to  Rich,  Ht&nd*  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  this  central  mound.  To  the  south  b  the 
Amram  Ibn  Ali,  having  an  area  of  164,000  feet,  and 
an  elevation  of  23  feet.  The  whole  of  these  ruins  lie 
i  within  a  compass  of  two  and  a  half  square  miles  (A  ins- 
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worth,  op.  cit.)  I  find  an  old  corroboration  of  the 
central  mound  being  the  Mujelebeh  in  Reauchamp — 
"  This  heap  (the  Kasr),  and  the  mount  <>f  lialiel,  are 
*  commonly  called  by  the  Arabs  Makloul>ah,  that  is  to 
say,  turned  to|wy-turvy," — quoted  hy  Major  Rennell  in 
his  I  lluttrationt  to  the  tieoffrapfiy  of  J/crodottu. 

This  will  explain  how  the  mounds  of  Balwl,  and 
that  with  the  Kasr  and  Atheleh  in  it  have  come 
to  he  confounded  under  the  name  of  Mujelibeh, 
There  is  also  the  following  pannage  in  Frascr's  At- 
ti/ria,  p.  130: — It  (Babel)  is  called  hy  the  Aralw 
Mukalibe,  or  Mujelibc,  the  first  of  which  words  means 
the  "overturned,"  a  term  which,  Mr.  Rich  observe*. 
it  $ometimet  applied  to  t/ir  h'atr.  The  Mujelebeh  has 
l>een  read  an  if  it  were  Mukalliho,  from  Kill>a,  the 
"  overturned  or  overthrown  ;"  whereas  a  much  nearer 
nihility  exists  in  Mujelebeh,  plural  of  Jelib,  "a  slave 
or  captive,  the  house  of  the  captives,"  and  not  impro- 
bably the  residence  of  the  Israelites  who  remained  in 
Babylon.  This  reading  is  favoured  by  the  name  Har.H 
and  M. 11  ill  given  to  the  mound  by  the  natives,  from  a 
tradition,  that  near  the  foot  of  the  ruin  there  is  an  in- 
visible pit,  where  D'Herhelot  relates  that  the  reMlious 
people  are  hung  with  their  heels  upwards  until  the 
day  of  judgment  (Ainsworth,  Ketearcht*  in  Attftria, 
169).  The  sides  of  the  mound  Babel,  called  by  Rich 
Mujelettch,  face  the  cardinal  points.  Near  the  summit, 
on  the  western  side,  is  a  low  wall  of  unhurned  bricks, 
mixed  with  chopped  straw  or  reeds,  and  having  between 


every  course  of  bricks  a  layer  of  reeds.  The  whole  is 
cemented  with  clay  mortar.  On  the  north  side  similar 
remains  may  he  traced,  and  the  south-west  angle  is 
surmounted  by  a  species  of  turret.  In  the  northern 
face  is  a  recess,  whence  a  pannage  branches  off,  &lo|vitig 
upwards  in  a  westerly  direction.  Upon  excavating 
here  Mr.  Rich  arrived  at  a  hollow  pier  60  feet  square, 
lined  » ith  brick  oement«d  with  bitumen,  and  filled  with 
earth,  the  whole  corresponding  with  Strabo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  hollow  piers  which  supported  the  hanging 
gardens,  and  which  received  trees  of  the  largest  sh* 
{tee  ante).  Rich  also  discovered,  in  a  continuation  of 
this  passage,  in  an  easterly  direction,  a  wooden  coffin 
containing  a  skeleton.  A  little  farther  on  the  skeleton 
|  of  a  child  was  found,  whence  it  has  been  surmised  that 
the  Mujelebeh  was  a  pyramidal  tomb  for  the  dead,  but 
Ainsworth  conjectures  that  it  was  an  ancient  temple 
of  Belus. 

The  sculptures,  inscribed  bricks,  and  glazed  ami 
colourvd  tiles  found  at  the  Kasr,  have  caused  it  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  the  site  of  the  large  palace  cele- 
brated for  its  hanging  gardens.  General  ChtfMT  says 
{Exp.  to  Kupk.  and  Tiy.  ii.  615),  that  in  1831  there 
was  a  passage  under  the  Kasr  formed  with  bricks  in 
the  manner  of  a  modern  vault;  but  in  1836  the  bricks 
composing  this  part  of  the  ruins  were  entirely  removed. 
This  he  believed  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  tunnel  or 
subterraneous  communication  between  the  two  palaces 
(Diod.  Sic.  book  ii.  c.  be.)    From  the  portions  <  f 


[100  1      The  Mojalcbuh  -  Rich'*  Memoir  on  B»i>>k)n 


wall  still  standing,  and  from  the  surrounding  detached 
masses,  it  would  appear  that  all  the  bricks  used  were 
baked,  and  that  the  face  of  each  wan  invariably  placed 
downwards.  It  was  in  this  mound  that  Rich  found  a 
rudely  executed  lion  of  colossal  dimensions.  Chesney 
observes  that  on  a  careful  examination  it  appears  to  be 
an  elephaut  crushing  a  man  beneath  las  ponderous 
weight.  A  portion  of  the  back  may  be  distinguished  ; 
but  the  sjtace  rut  out  of  the  liack  for  the  howdah  leaves 
no  doubt  that  an  elephant  was  represented  (ii.  631). 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Kasr  stands  the  solitary  tree 
called  by  the  Arabs  Atheleh,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing its  great  antiquity,  still  hears  spreading  green 
branches.  According  to  tradition,  it  sheltered  the 
caliph  Ali  when  sinking  with  fatigue  after  the  battle 
of  Hillah.  The  Atheleh  is  the  Tamaritk  orientali*. 
Rich  says,  by  mistake,  lifpwm  rittr.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  Egypt. 

The  mound  called  Amram  Ibn  Ali  has  lieen  plausi- 
bly identified  with  the  western  palace.  The  foregoing 
three  groups  of  mounds  were  all  inclosed  by  ridges 


and  mounds  of  ramparts  forming  two  lines  of  de- 
fence in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  mound 
of  Babel,  called  by  Rich  the  Mujelebeh,  was  one 
solid  angle  ;  the  other  beyond  Amram,  and  the  thirl 
to  the  east.  The  fourth  quarter  is  marked  in  its 
central  space  by  the  mound  Al-Heimar,  or  Hamrir,  an 
isolated  eminence  having  a  superficies  of  16,000  feet, 
and  an  elevation  of  ( )  feet,  with  a  ruin  on  the  summit 
8  feet  high  (  Ainsworth).  Al-Hcimar  on  the  east,  and 
Birs  N  imroud  on  the  south,  form  two  corners  of  a  vast 
square  (Loftus).  Within  the  date-groves  of  Hillah  are 
mounds  indicating  the  existence  of  older  foundations, 
and  which  may  eventually  prove  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
lost  western  half  of  ancient  Babylon  (Loftus).  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  antique  monuments 
abounded  in  the  Lamlum  marshes,  which  are  76  niikw 
south  of  Babylon;  and  Arrian  says  that  the  monuments 
or  tombs  of  the  Assyrian  kings  were  reported  to  be 
placed  in  the  marshes ;  a  report  nearly  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Ross  found  glased 
earthenware  coffins  on  some  of  the  existing  raonnds. 
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Beyond  Sardt,  and  below  K.dt  Amarah,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  bridge  of  masonry  over  the  Tigris,  which  bridge 
probably  on  the  line  of  road  attributed  to  Send- 
At  Teib  the  road  joins  a  causeway  of  consider- 
able length,  and  it  possibly  terminated  at  or  near  Tel 
Heiiu&r  (Aina  worth).  In  the  excavation  of  these 
mounds  tens  of  thousands  of  bricks  have  been  found,  all 
stamped  with  the  combination  of  characters  which  has 
been  read  as  Nebuchadnezzar.  Rawlinson  says  "that 
every  ruin  from  some  distance  north  of  Bagdad,  as  far 
south  as  the  Bint  Nitnroud,  is  of  the  ago  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. I  have  examined  the  bricks  in  situ,  belonging 
perhaps  to  one  humlred  different  towns  and  cities  within 
this  area  of  atwut  100  mile,  in  length,  and  30  or  40  in 
breadth,  and  I  never  found  any  other  legend  than  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopalasar,  king  of 
Babylon." 

Since  Darius  destroyed  the  walls  of  Babylon.  2300 
years  ago,  the  ruins  have  been  a  never-failing  brick- 
field, city  after  city  being  built  from  its  materials. 
Seleuria  by  the  Greeks,  Ctesiphon  by  the  Parthians, 
Al  Meidan  by  the  Persians,  Kufa,  Kerbella  by  the 
Caliphs,  Hillah,  Bagdad,  besides  innumerable  towns, 
villages,  &c,  have  all  arisen  in  succession  from  the 
ruins  of  the  mighty  Babylon.    The  floods  of  the  Eu- 

remains,  until  no  single  locality  recorded  in  history  can 
as  yet  l>e  identified  with  certainty. 

The  modern  town  of  Hillah,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  old  inclosures.  It  is  surrounded  by  mud 
walls  and  a  deep  ditch,  and  has  four  gates.  The  popu- 
lation now  is  from  &000  to  10,000,  including  a  con- 
siderable number  of  .lews.  In  the  time  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  Hillah  contained  10,000  Jews  and  four 
synagogues.  Oppert  says,  "  This  town  was  built  in 
the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Euphrates,  which,  since 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  had  token  another  direction, 
re  entered  its  old  Chalda>an  bed.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  oriental  people  to  settle  on  ruins ;  so  that  most  of 
their  cities,  and  all  kubbets  and  worship-  places  occupy 
the  sites  of  more  ancient  buildings.  The  Mahometan 
city  of  Hillah  was  built  from  Babylonian  materials, 
and  I  dare  say.  there  is  not  a  single  room  where  a  brick 
might  not  be  seen  stamp.-d  with  the  name  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.'* The  Euphrates  at  Hillah  in  its  medium 
state  in  450  feet  wide,  and  "  J  feet  deep.  lU  mean 
velocity  is  2  J  miles  an  hour.  It  annually  overflows 
its  l>anks,  inundating  the  surrounding  country  for  many 
miles,  and  filling  the  canals  with  which  it  is  inter- 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  air  salu- 


tN"i«-buhr.  Voynpr  tn  An'bU,  ii.  S:<4--£J7  ;  Itonwoir's  Tr.n-'tt, 
1174.  tc  :  Itlalflt  (i'rQ.  lUr.  f.  45!'.  *C-:  Mijnan's  7VniW»  in 
C>,nl<l.+a;  Kiniitmr;  Iti^h,  .Vrncir  "h  Iht  Rf.Mtof Bnbytuit,  1S^<">; 
KVr  Purter'n  TraMj,  18-J'J.  Aiaeworth's  Rtttm+krt,  1838;  Fnt«rr'» 
7-..<»<»  i,.  K:.MuU\h,  1K40;  Cnwiiiu  in  thr  (\,. ■!  r„l„  of  Krch 
ami  Gmhrr:  Hrvren.  /</'<-«.•  Winer,  Mbtittku  R.nl  )\  i>,-trrl,»rk  : 
R«mini  idler,  Biblitrh,.  Atl,rthm,*l  u».tt .•  Wlial.  <l<*Ait*tt  <ttr 
M''jy.  Spr.;  LaTurii'a  Ditcotrrm  in  lit  Ruin*  qf  Xintrth  and 
BubfloHta,  1K5U;  Chesney's  Sunty  of  tkt  E^ihraltM,  1R50;  Loftm, 
Trttoh  in  Cluihltra,  IS',7;  Rawliimtiu'*  Si4ti  uu  HtMorV"/ Bahytvn, 
IvSI;  TntnttUtumBUfRuyalAtinlifSnfuliinnd  H»t/nl  SnrW*  •>/ 
L.t<T<lt»,v.)  |.r.  «.) 

BABYLON,  SYMBOLICAL,  or  MYSTICAL. 
Babylon  in  tins  sense  occurs  mdy  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation. Romish  writers  generally,  and  some  also  among 
Protestants,  would  understand  the  expression  in  1  Pe. 

v.  IS,  "The  church  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with 
V.,,.  I. 


you,"  of  Babylon  in  a  mystical  sense,  namely  of  pagan 
Rome.  But  this  is  against  all  probability.  There  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  Peter  should  have  disguised 
under  such  a  figurative  appellation  the  place  from 
which  he  wrote  his  epistle;  and  in  an  epistle  remarka- 
ble for  its  simplicity  and  directness  of  speech,  it  would 
have  been  a  sort  of  anomaly  to  fall  at  its  close  upon  a 
symbolical  designation  of  his  place  of  residence,  for 
which  the  epistle  itself  could  furnish  no  key,  and  which 
is  also  without  parallel  in  any  of  the  other  epistles  of 
the  New  Testament.  Tho  Apocalypse  differs  from 
these  portions  of  Scripture,  in  Ix-ing  written  through- 
out in  symbolical  language;  and  it  was  therefore  per- 
fectly natural  that,  among  other  appropriations  of  an- 
cient names  and  relations  to  indicate  things  of  a  cor- 
responding nature  in  Christian  times,  Babylon,  which 
played  so  imjxirtant  a  part  in  the  history  of  tho  cove- 
nant-jxiople,  should  have  found  a  place.  Even  when 
introduced  there  it  is  accompanied  with  a  note  of  ex- 
planation as  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken, 
"Upon  her  (i.e.  the  whore's)  forehead  was  a  name 
written,  Mtrtehv,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother 
of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth,"  Ho  xrtt  i. 
The  name  is  thus  avowedly  employed  as  a  mystical 
designation  of  a  party,  personified  as  a  woman  of  loose 
character,  of  an  arrogant  and  blasphemous  spirit, 
persecuting  the  saints  of  f  ind,  and  exercising  a  corrupt 
and  dominant  influence  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
(represented  by  her  sitting  upon  the  lieast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  the  symlsil  of  the  worldly  powers, 
».-r  A;  and  so  employed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
thinking  of  a  degenerate  and  virtually  apostate  church, 
which,  instead  of  continuing,  what  she  had  at  first  ap- 
peared to  the  apocalyptist,  as  a  chaste  woman,  flying  to 
a  place  of  refuge  in  tinier  to  preserve  her  fidelity  to 
God  and  freedom  from  worldly  pollution,  ch  xli.  1, 14,  had 
gradually  become  changed  in  her  position  and  char- 
acter, so  as,  like  Babylon  of  old,  to  contain  indeed 
within  her  the  true  seed  of  Cod,  but  to  act  unfaithfully 
and  oppressively  towards  them,  the  corrupter  of  their 
virtue,  and  while  professing  to  be  a  friend,  in  reality 
the  most  dangerous  and  determined  enemy  of  their  true 
interest.  This  natural  impression  of  the  symbolical 
meaning  is  confirmed,  and  rendered  in  a  manner  cer- 
tain, by  the  place  where  this  corrupt  personage,  Ixrar- 
ing  the  name  of  mystical  Babylon,  was  descried  by 
St.  John — namely,  in  the  wilderness,  ch.  xtlt  3,  the  most 
unsuitable  place  to  look  for  a  reigning  political  power, 
or  an  earthly  city  viewed  as  the  seat  and  centre  of 
worldly  dominion,  but  tho  exact  and  proper  locality, 
if  the  party  thus  represented  was  a  spiritual  power, 
and  a  power  historically  connected  with  tliat  which 
had  lieen  before  seen  flying  into  the  wilderness —  al- 
though meanwhile  sadly  transformed  as  regards  its 
own  state  and  its  relation  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  Such  characteristics  cannot  by  any  fair  inter- 
pretation Is?  considered  as  meeting  in  pagan  Rome, 
but  they  do  most  palpably  meet  in  |>apal  Rome ;  not, 
however,  the  city  so  called,  but  the  system  of  corrupt 
and  heathenized  Christianity  of  which  the  pope  is 
the  head  and  representative.  The  representation,  un- 
doubtedly, has  its  grandest  historical  embodiment 
there,  yet  not  its  only  one ;  for  wherever  the  profes- 
sedly Christian  church  has  fallen  from  its  purity  of 
faith  and  practice,  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  opposed  and  persecuted  the  true  j>eople  of  God, 
also  is  to  be  seen  the  sad  and  mournful  spectacle 
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of  the  woman  having  l«coiuv  an  harlot,  or  Jerusalem 
transformed  into  a  Babylon. 

BACA  [weeping  f  muiberrytreef],  The  Valley  or, 
P».  Ixxxiv.  6,  is  not  known  in  any  way  except  as  mentioned 
in  this  parage.  It  may  mean  "  the  valley  of  weeping," 
and  mi  would  anHwertoHueh  a  place  as  Bochim,  tu.U.lt 
Whether  it  refers  to  any  actually  existing  valley  in 
particular,  such  as  that  valley  with  mulberry-trees  {ac- 
cording  to  our  version),  2S.\.  «.23,  in  which  David  over- 
threw the  Philistines,  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  may 
Is?  a  mere  personification  of  a  moral  state,  and  may 
describe  the  fuith  aud  patience  of  the  pilgrims  who 
travelled  through  any  dreary  or  desert  portion  of  the  way 
with  cheerfulness,  as  they  journeyed  onwards  toap|icar 
before  God  in  Zion.  This  is  certainly  the  use  which 
Christians  most  justifiably  make  of  the  passage  in  re- 
ference to  their  own  pilgrimage  to  the  Jerusalem  which 
is  above.  In  the  version  of  the  English  Prayer  Book, 
it  is  "  the  vale  of  misery." 

BADGER;  the  English  rendering  of  s?'np.  {tachath), 

an  animal  whose  skin  was  employed  for  the  outer 
covering  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  Ki  uti  le., 
as  well  as  for  protecting  the  ark  of  testimony,  the  table, 
the  candlestick,  the  golden  altar,  the  instruments  of 
ministry,  and  the  altar  of  burnt- offering.  So.  i» ,  during 
the  transjiort  of  these  from  place  to  place.  That  the 
same  skin  was  used  for  making  shoes,  probably  of  deli- 
cate texture  for  ladies,  appears  from  Eze.  xvi.  10,  where 
Jehovah,  pathetically  setting  forth  the  ingratitude  of 
Jerusalem  under  the  figure  of  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
woman  whom  he  had  brought  up  from  infancy,  says, 
"  I  shod  thee  with  tachath  skin." 

That  no  animal  corresponding  to  the  badger  is  in- 
tended is  universally  admitted  by  competent  judges. 
There  is  no  such  animal  in  Syria,  Arabia,  or  Egypt ;  and 
if  there  were,  it  would  bo  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  »uf 
ficicnt  number  of  the  skins  of  so  small  and  solitary  an 
animal  could  have  been  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
Israelite*  on  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  to  meet  the  re- 


quirements of  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture.  It 
becomes  then  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  what 
was  the  taehath. 

Two  identifications  have  been  proposed,  each  of  which 
has  considerable  plausiltility.  both  on  the  ground  of 
etymology  and  on  that  of  local  abundance.  The  first 
of  these  would  make  it  a  kind  of  whale  common  in  the 


Red  Sea.  Thevenot  speaks  of  a  kind  of  sea- man,  which 
is  taken  near  the  port  of  Tor.  "  It  is  a  great  strong  fUh, 
and  hath  two  hands,  which  are  like  the  hands  of  a  man, 
saving  that  the  fingers  are  joined  together  with  a  skin, 
like  the  foot  of  a  goose  ;  but  the  skin  of  the  fish  is  like 
the  skin  of  a  wild  goat  or  chamois.  When  they  spy 
that  fish,  they  strike  him  on  the  (jack  with  harping  irons, 
as  they  do  whales,  and  so  kill  kiln.  They  use  the  skin 
of  it  for  making  bucklers,  which  are  musket-proof." 
Niebuhr  adds  the  information  that  "a  merchant  of 
Abushahr  called  dahath  that  fish  which  the  captains 
of  English  sliipo  call  porpoitr."  The  same  traveller 
njKirts  that  he  saw  prodigious  school*  of  these  auiiual* 
swimming.  Professor  Rllppell  ascertained  by  personal 
examination,  that  the  creature  in  question  was  a  sort  of 
dugong,  a  genus  of  marine  Pachydennata,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name -of  llalicort  tabernaculi,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  the  taehath  of  Moses.  It  grows  to 
eighteen  feet  in  length. 

Certainly  many  of  the  requisite  conditions  are  satis- 
fied by  this  identification  :  an  animal  liearing  the  same 
name  —  dahath  =  tachath— of  large  size,  existing  in 
prodigious  numlwrs,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  whose  skin  is  habitually  used  in  the 
arte.  And  yet  there  seems  an  in*uj>erablc  objection  to 
it.  Of  those  creatures  that  were  ceremonially  unclean, 
it  was  ordained  that  any  part  of  tlwir  carcass  touching 
man,  or  any  vessel,  should  rentier  it  unclean.  Now, 
the  H  alien  re  must  certainly  have  come  into  this  cate- 
gory, for  it  was  decreed — "  All  that  liave  not  fins  nor 
scales  in  the  seas,  .  .  .  they  shall  be  an  abomina- 
tion unto  you,"  Le  ai.  lo  To  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  tabernacle,  and  it*  most  holy  vessels,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  altars,  kc,  were  habitually  covered 
with  the  skin  of  an  al»omination,  is  utterly  impossible. 

Another  suggestion  is  made  by  Colonel  H.  Smith,  to 
which  we  are  inclined  to  accede.  He  says,  "  Xegroland 
and  Central  aud  Eastern  Africa  contain  a  number  of 
ruminating  animals  of  the  great  antelope  family ;  they 
are  known  to  the  natives  under  various  names,  such  a* 
pacatte,  emjtacatt';  thacatte,  facattr,  and  taehailzt, 
all  more  or  less  varieties  of  the  word  taehath :  they  are 
of  considerable  size,  often  of  slaty  and  purple  gray  co- 
lours,' and  might  lie  termed  stag- goats  and  ox-goats. 
( if  these  one  or  more  occur  in  the  hunting  scenes  on 
Egyptian  monuments ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude 
that  the  skins  were  accessible  in  abundance,  and  may 
have  been  dressed  with  the  hair  on  for  coverings  of 
baggage,  and  for  boots,  such  as  we  see  worn  by  the 
human  figures  in  the  same  processions.  Thus  we  have 
the  greater  number  of  the  conditions  of  the  question 
sufficiently  realized  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  inference 
that  taehath  refers  to  a  ruminant  of  the  aigocerine  or 
damaline  groups,  most  likely  of  an  iron-Kray  or  slaty 
coloured  species.'  8  [r  It.  O.J 

BAGS.  Scripture  mentions  a  peculiar  use  of  bags, 
which  has  prevailed  down  to  this  day  in  the  Yjttt,  f»r 
holding  money.  The  currency  being  chiefly  or  wholly 
in  silver,  it  has  Income  of  importance,  both  for  pay- 
ments to  government,  and  for  ordinary  transaction* 
between  individuals,  to  have  large  sums  ready  counted, 
and  sealed  up  in  a  bag ;  and  as  long  a*  the  known  real 
continue*  unbroken,  these  liags  are  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  with  perfect  confidence  as  containing  the  money 


1  Tin?  Septuagint  translate  the  word  hr 
purple,  "  braciuthino ;"  a 
-  rvclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  in  vest. 
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which  they  are  alleged  to  <io.  The-  practice  has  been 
traced  back  to  that  remote  antiquity  to  which  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  belong,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  unusual  among  the  Jews.  Naanian 
bound  two  talent*  of  silver  in  two  bags  for  Gchazi, 
2Kt.>£L  The  scribe  of  king  J  cash  and  the  high- 
priest  bound  up  tin  the  margin  of  our  version ;  well 
rendered  "put  up  in  bags"  in  the  text  itself),  and  told 
or  counted  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  fttt  »u  la.  But  as  even  these  l>aga  do  not  last 
forever,  our  Lord  bids  us  "provide  bag*  which  wax 
not  old,"  Lu.xil.33. 

BAHU  RIM  [youi/u].  Apparently  thin  place  was 
not  far  from  Jerusalem  in  an  easterly  direction,  as  it  is 
named  in  close  connection  with  Enrogel  and  the  M mint 
of  Olives,  anil  as  Shiluei,  who  belonged  to  it.  wan  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  is  repeatedly  meutioned  in 
the  history  of  David,  sSa.Ul.  i«;  x»L&;  x»u.  n  One  uf  his 
officers,  Azmavetb,  was  a  Baharumite,  lCh.  xi.33,  or 
Barhumite,  as  it  is  written,  I8a.xxtti.lL 

BAKE.    See  Dbuu. 

BA'LAAM  [not  a  peopU,  perhaps  implying  an  aiitM, 
compare  Lo-anuui,  Ho.  i  ft.  so  Cesenius ;  or  dutruct in- 
to a  peopU,  according  to  Simouis],  a  remarkable  sooth- 
sayer, whose  history  is  given  in  Xu  xxii.-xxiv.  11c 
belonged  to  Aram  or  Syria,  the  mountains  of  the  east, 
was  the  son  of  Beor  or  Bostor,  2  To  iLl\  and  dwelt  at 
"  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children 
of  his  people;"  from  which  expressions  it  has  Ijectt 
thought  probable  that  he  came  from  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphratt*  ;  as,  indeed,  his  country  in 
said  to  have  been  Mesopotamia,  l>e  lilil  L  it  may  l-c 
from  the  very  country  of  Abraham,  Ur  of  the  Chaldecs, 
since  the  Chaldeans  were  always  famous  among  aucient 
nations  for  their  skill  in  divining.  When  the  Moahitcs 
became  alarmed  ut  the  appearance-  of  the  Israelites 
among  them,  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan, 
Balak  the  king  of  Moab  twice  sent  an  urgent  requi  -t 
by  some  of  his  chief  nobles,  and  reuden-d  it  the  more 
effective  by  the  promise  of  gifts  and  honours,  to  induce 
Balaam  to  come  ami  curse  this  people,  that  so  he 
might  prevail  against  them.  The  first  time  Balaam 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Lord  to  go,  and  accord- 
ingly he  refused ;  the  second  time  he  received  j>crmis- 
»ion  to  go,  either  a  permission  given  in  anger  on  account 
of  his  importunity,  or  a  permission  resting  upon  some 
condition  which  he  disregarded,  ch  mil.  t\'eL  Sin<c  he 
went  thus  perversely,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  mpt  him 
in  the  way,  resisted  him,  rebuked  him  by  making  his 
as*  speak,  z  iv  u.  and  finally  permitted  him  to  go 
forward  only  with  a  spirit  thoroughly  humbled  and 
prepared  to  adhere  most  scrupulously  to  what  tike  Lord 
should  put  into  his  mouth.  Much  needless  ridicule  has 
been  directed  by  unbelievers  against  the  account  of 
Balaam  and  his  ass  ;  and  apologists  for  the  tmth  of  the 
Bible  have  sometimes  been  led  to  explain  the  transac- 
tion as  a  vision.  But  the  plain  historical  statement 
need  give  no  trouble  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
serpent  spoke  with  Eve :  if  one  .  n  ature  wan  made  to 
speak  as  the  instrument  of  Satan,  another  might  well 
do  the  same  as  an  instrument  of  the  great  Angel  of  the 
Covenant. 

Balaam  did  go  forward  to  Balak  and  built  altars, 
certainly  the  first  time,  and  probably  on  the  subsequent 
occasions,  at  the  high  places  of  Baal,  and  offered  sacri- 
fices, and  used  enchantments.  But  four  times  he  ut- 
tered prophecies,  which  are  among  the  noblest  and 


distiuctest  in  Scripture,  bearing  testimony  to  the  calling 
of  Israel  to  tie  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  to  the 
blessings  which  were  in  store  for  them,  and  which  no 
enchantment,  or  curse,  or  force,  could  take  from  them, 
to  the  rise  of  the  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  his  enemies.  Balak  seems  to  have  |iarted 
from  him  in  the  utmost  displeasure!,  and  he  went  back 
to  his  own  place,  S*i  nit.  10-13. Ml  But  somehow  he 
must  have  liccn  induced  to  return  to  Balak,  for  it  was 
with  him  that  the  contrivance  originated  by  which  the 
Israelites  brought  a  curse  upon  themselves,  Kc.  II  u. 
(•See  BaaI.-I'Eor).  And  he  met  his  death  by  the  sword 
among  the  Midiauilcs  whom  the  children  of  Israel  de- 
stroyed, when  they  had  returned  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  had  been  directed  by  him  to  take  vengeance 
on  their  seducers,  Su. xxxl. s.iOj  J-m  xlll.  JUtL 

There  are  difficulties  in  Balaam's  history  which 
cannot  now  be  fully  removed :  in  particular,  that  so 
worthless  a  man  should  seem  to  be  a  prophet  of  Je- 
hovah, and  should  actually  be  the  mouth-piece  of  four 
prophecies  which  hold  a  remarkable  place  in  the  pages 
of  Scripture.  IV-rhaps  we  may  say  this  much  in  partial 
explanation,  that  the  knowledge  of  J  the  v  ah  in  patriarchal 
times',  as  appear*  from  the  cases  of  Mclchiscdec,  and  Job, 
and  Jethro,  survived  to  some  degree  amidst  general 
corruption  aud  idolatry  ;  that  such  also  was  the  case  in 
the  native  country  of  Abraham,  which,  in  its  moral 
and  religious  condition,  was  certainly  superior  to  Canaan 
and  the  surrounding  districts.  Go.  ni»  J,i;  xxril  M;  that 
Balaam  may  have  had  this  head- knowledge  to  a  large 
extent,  and  may  liave  prided  himself  on  it,  while  it  had 
no  pro|*r  influence  on  his  heart,  while,  in  fact,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  turning  it  to  the  purposes  of  those 
who  think  that  gain  is  godliness,  by  trading  with  the 
name  of  the  ^rcat  God  ill  his  practice  of  divination, 
z  il.  n-io,  Judo  Hi  l'mt  t'od  was  pleased  to  use  this  un- 
godly man  to  bear  witness  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
to  tlie  interests  of  his  Chosen  and  Anointed,  when  the 
church  was  passing  from  its  patriarchal  to  its  Mosaic 
form,  as  again  he  was  plea-,  d  to  call  in  such  witness 
from  without  in  the  case  of  Caiaphas,  when  the  church 
was  passing  from  its  Mosaic  to  its  Christian  form, 
Jn.  xi.  4u- that  the  extorted  blessing  of  this  enemy  was 
peculiarly  encouraging  to  the  Israelites  in  their  difficult 
position ;  and  that,  finally,  he  set  up  this  man  as  a 
beacon,  to  warn  mankind  in  all  time  coming  of  the 
awful  ruin  which  impends  over  the  heads  of  thnse  who 
handle  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully,  and  speak  in  his 
name,  while  they  have  no  personal  interest  in  his  cove- 
nant which  they  take  into  their  mouth.     [o.  c.  M.  p.  1 

BA'LADAN.   See  Merojjaoh-Baladan. 

BA'LAK  [nnpt>i).  Ho  was  the  son  of  Zippor,  and 
the  king  of  Moab  at  the  time  that  the  Israelites  were 
passing  by  his  country  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  (For  the  particulars  of  his  history,  see  the 
article  Balaam.)  It  appears  from  Ju.  xi.  25^  that  he 
consented  to  let  the  Israelites  alone,  however  unwill- 
ingly he  may  have  done  so,  when  he  found  that  Balaam 
positively  refused  to  cutue  tliein.  This  exactly  agrees 
with  the  language  of  his  invitation  to  the  soothsayer, 
Nu  xxtt,  6,  In  Jos.  xxiv.  St  he  is  said  to  have  arisen  and 
warn 1 1  against  Israel ;  yet  this  is  explained  as  consist- 
ing in  his  sending  and  calling  for  Balaam. 

BALANCE.  That  a  Italance  with  scales  was  early- 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  frequent  use,  is  evident 
from  the  familiar  references  to  it  in  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  Lc  lit  «i  Job  rL  Jj  xxxl  9^  Ho,  xil.  ^ae.    No  in- 
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dicatiou,  however,  in  anywhere  given  of  the  kind  of 
instrument  employed ;  and,  as  in  such  matters  the 
Hebrews  were  imitators  rather  than  inventors,  the 
natural  supposition  is,  that  the  common  balance  of 
Egypt  was  that  also  common 
Of  this  we  are  furnished  by 
tion  from  an  Egyptian  tomb,  in  which 
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to  be  weighing  rings  of  gold  or  silver,  with  wcighu  in 
the  form  of  a  bull's  head. 

Another  specimen  has  been  given  by  Wilkinson  from 
the  monuments  of  Thebes ;  concerning  which  he  says, 
"The  principle  of  it  was  simple  and  ingenious;  the 
beam  pawed  through  a  ring  suspended  from  a  horizon- 
tal rod,  immediately  above  and  parallel  to  it,  and, 
when  equally  balanced,  the  ring,  which  was  large 
enough  to  allow  the  beam  to  play  freely,  showed  when 
the  scales  were  equally  poised,  and  had  the  additional 
effect  of  preventing  the  beam  tilting  when  the  goods 
were  taken  out  of  one  and  the  weights  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  other.  To  the  lower  part  of  the  ring  a 
small  plummet  was  fixed  ;  and  this  being  touched  by 
the  hand,  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicated,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  beam,  that  the  weight 
was  just"  (Ane.  Egyptian*,  iii.  240).    There  are  still 
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other  specimens,  ono  in  [Articular  of  a  balance  used  for 
weighing  gold  or  other  metals,  in  which  the  cross  beam 
turned  upon  a  pin  at  the  summit  of  the  upright  pole, 
and,  instead  of  strings  suspending  the  scales,  there  was 
an  arm  on  either  side  terminating  in  a  hook,  to  which 


*  the  precious  metal  was  attached  in  small  bags.  The 
i  Assyrian  monuments  furnish  another  example,  which 
exhibits,  however,  nothing  peculiar  in  structure,  and 
seems  to  represeut  warriors  bearing  away  in  triumph 
the  idols  of  the  conquered  nations,  or  breaking  them 
in  pieces,  and  dividing  the  fragments. 

In  a  figurative  respect,  the  balance  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing,  for  example,  Job  nil  c;  r»  uiL  tt;  fr.  xi.  I;  but  in 
ono  passage,  a  pair  of  balances  or  scales  appears  to  be 
taken  as  an  image  of  scarcity,  betokening  that  provi- 
sions would  need  to  lie  weighed  out  with  scrupulous 
care  and  economy,  Re  »L  i.  Other  interpretations  of 
the  symbol  have  been  given,  but  that  now  adverted  to 
Li  so  much  the  most  natural,  that  it  has  received  the 
support  of  all  the  better  expositors. 

BALD  LOCUST  fey'-e,   w/dm],    some  insect  of 

the  orthoptcrous  order,  and  probably  of  the  family 
Gryllidte,  the  use  of  which  as  food  is  permitted  to 
Israel  in  Le.  xi.  22.  In  cases  Like  this,  where  only  the 
bare  appellation  of  some  animal  is  given,  occurring  no- 
where else  in  Scripture,  the  attempt  to  identify  it  is 
almost  hopeless.  The  effort  to  elicit  the  meaning  by 
seeking  out  the  Hebrew  root  generally  ends  in  disap- 
pointment ;  or  if  it  satisfies  the  investigator,  it  usually 
satisfies  no  one  else.  The  Scptuagint  translation  some 
times  affords  help;  but  in  the  present  case,  much  depend- 
ence cannot  be  placed  on  the  traditional  meaning  of 
an  obscure  term  some  fourteen  centuries  old.  It  here 
renders  the  word  by  Amurfr,  about  which  we  have 
scarcely  any  more  certainty  than  about  the  original. 
All  we  can  conjecture  is  that,  since  it  is  included  among 
' '  tlh'  flying  creeping  things  that  go  upon  all  four,  which 
have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon  the 
earth  "—a  graphic  definition  of  the  locust  tribe— it  is 

family,  which  abound  during  the  dry  season  in  Western 
Asia. 

The  field  which  we  regard  as  most  likely  to  yield 
fruit  in  this  line  of  investigation  is  as  yet  almost  un- 
tried. If  an  observant  and  careful  naturalist  were  to 
collect  the  specimens  of  natural  history  in  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  procuring  the  local  names 
by  which  they  are  known  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turk- 
ish,  and  other  languages,  and  doing  this,  not  by  one  or 
two  inquiries,  but  by  many,  and  in  various  localities, 
it  might  be  found  that  appellations  of  three  thousand 
years  old.  to  which  there  have  seemed  no  clue,  are  still 
,  extant.  [p.  u.  u.] 

BALDNESS  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  defect 
which  seriously  interfered  with  comeliness  or  beauty  ; 
and  the  more  naturally  so,  as  the  hair  was  permitted 
in  many  cases  to  grow  with  peculiar  luxuriance  by  way 
of  ornament.  Hence,  baldness  was  a  common  mark  of 
mourning,  J«  x»ts;  En.,  m  i*,«c,  and  was  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  captives,  i>o  ui.  u;  la  ill. «  It  may  have 
also  been  regarded  with  dislike,  as  affording  a  certain 
ground  for  suspicion  of  leprosy,  I*  xllL  <o-«2,  But  the 
address  of  the  mocking  youivj  people  at  Bethel  to 
Elisha,  "  Go  up,  thou  baldhead,"  »  Kl  11  n  may  denote 
nothing  more  than  their  opinion  that  he  was  old,  and 
had  been  long  enough  in  the  world,  so  might  now  go 
up  to  heaven,  as  he  alleged  that  his  master  had  gone. 
Boldness  of  itself  was  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
leprosy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  certain  points  of 
contact  with  it,  U.  Xtll.  40-44;  as  indeed  almost  all  the 
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directions  fur  the  priests  who  examined  a  suspected 
leper,  included  some  reference  to  the  state  of  the  hair.  . 
A I  in  the  mysterious  case  of  leprosy  in  a  garment,  ' 
one  of  the  marks  of  disease  was  a  bareness,  or,  as  the 
marginal  translation  more  literally  present*  the  original, 
a  baldness,  Ls  xui  is.  The  priests  wire  forbidden  to 
make  baldness  on  their  heads,  as  well  as  to  shave  off 
the  comers  of  their  beards,  Le  txi.  i;  to  which  prohibi- 
tion  Ezekiel  alludes,  eh.  xlir  »,  "  Neither  shall  they 
shave  their  heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow  long : 
they  shall  only  poll  their  heads."  The  Jewish  inter- 
pretation of  the  statutes  therefore  excluded  a  bald 
priest  from  ministering  at  the  altar ;  though  this  must  1 
be  regarded  as  an  inference  merely,  for  baldness  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  disqualifications,  Le.  i«i  ir-ao, 
though  it  might  lie  connected  with  a  cutaneous  disease 
which  is  named  there.  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  said  to  have  grown  bald  in  the  course  of  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  Km  uixis;  but  this  was  apparently  in  consequence 
of  hardships,  perhaps  es|>ecially  the  carrying  of  heavy 
burdens  on  their  shoulders.  It  therefore  indicated 
nothing  in  the  way  of  reproach,  nor  implied  the  exist- 

BALM  OF  GILEAD.  Our  English  word  balm, 
and  its  French  equivalent  baumt,  are  the  contracted 
form  of  balsam,  a  word  if)a\oanov\  which  the  Greeks 
have  adopted  from  the  Hebrew  words        and  Kff, 

lord  or  chit/  of  uih.  In  ordinary  language  the  word  is 
used  Wry  loosely,  but  here  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  substance  to  which  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bible  has  given  this  name. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Jacob  the  district  of  Gdead 
yielded  aromatic  substances  which  were  in  great  re- 
quest. After  casting  Joseph  into  a  pit,  we  are  told 
that  his  brothers  espied  a  caravan  on  its  way  from 
Gilead  to  Egypt,  "with  their  camels  Issuing  spicery, 
and  a  and  myrrh."  G*  xxxvli.  a.  Afterwards,  when 
Jacob  despatched  his  emlxassy  into  Egypt,  his  present 
U.tlie  unknown  nder  included  -'a  little  liahii,"(Je  xlllLUi 
aud  at  an  interval  of  more  than  1000  yean  later, 
we  find  that  the  same  region  was  still  celebrated  for 
the  same  production,  for  we  find  Jeremiah  asking,  "  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Oilead ! "  and  from  an  expression  in 
the  prophet  ExckieL,  we  find  still  later  that  balm  was 
one  of  the  commodities  which  Hebrew  merchants  car- 
ried to  the  market  of  Tyre,  Exe.  xxtlL  17  In  all  these 
passages  the  original  word  is  nT,  ttari. 

During  the  interval,  however,  lictwccn  Jacob  and 
Jeremiah,  we  are  told  by  Josephus  tliat  the  queen  of 
Sheba  brought  "the  root  of  the  balsam"  as  a  present 
to  Solomon  [A  ntiq.  book  viii.  1>,  «>.) ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  later  day"  of  Jewish  history,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho  was  believed  to  1*  the  only 
Rjiot  where  the  true  liaUani  grew,  and  even  there  its 
culture  was  confined  to  two  gardens,  the  one  twenty 
acres  in  extent,  the  other  much  smaller  (Theophrastus). 

In  the  region  of  Gilead  the  only  production  now 
which  has  any  affinity  to  Uhn  or  balsam  is  a  species 
of  Ela>agniis,  from  the  kernels  of  which  a  balsamic  oil 
is  extracted  {Journal  of  I>f}>»tation  of  Malta  Pro- 
tettant  ColUgt,  p.  400);  and  even  the  balsam  gardens 
of  Jericho  have  perished  and  left  no  trace.  Tliere  is 
little  reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  the  plants  with 
which  they  were  stocked  were  the  Amyrit  Gilradaui*. 
or  A.  opobaliamvm.  which  wa*  found  bv  Bruce  in 


Abyssinia,  the  fragrant  resin  of  which  is  known  in 
commerce  as  the  "  balsam  of  Mecca."  Like  most  plants 
yielding  gum  or  gum- renin,  the  Amyris  requires  a  high 
temperature  to  elaborate  its  peculiar  principle  in  per- 
fection ;  and  in  the  deeply  depressed  and  sultry  valleys 
of  the  Jordan  it  would  find  a  climate  almost  as  conge- 
nial as  that  of  Yemen,  where  wc  find  it  now.  Nor  is  it 
impossible  that  there  may  have  existed  in  Gilead  at  an 
early  period  a  plantation  of  the  self -same  Amyris;  but, 
yielding  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  queen  of  Sheba's 
newly  imported  specimens,  the  growth  of  Gilead  may 
have  become  obsolete,  and  bequeathed  its  name  and 
honours  to  its  more  favoured  rival 

The  Amyrit  (nleadentis  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or 
tree,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Amyridaces?.  Its 
height  is  alwut  fourteen  feet,  with  a  trunk  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter.    The  wood  is  light  and  open,  and 


the  small  and  scanty  leaves  resemble  rue.  After  the 
dog  days,  when  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  most  vigor- 
ous, incisions  are  made  into  the  bark,  and  the  balsam 
is  received  in  small  earthen  bottles.  The  supply  is 
very  scanty.  Three  or  four  drops  exude  in  a  day 
through  a  single  orifice,  and  the  entire  amount  yielded 
by  the  gardens  of  Jericho  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven 
gallons  a  year.  When  first  exuded  the  lulsani  is  of  a 
whitish  tinge,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  somewhat  turlrid, 
and  its  odour  is  almost  as  pungent  as  volatile  salts; 
but,  after  standing  some  time,  it  liecomes  pellucid  and 
deepens  to  an  almost  golden  colour.  With  its  gem-like 
appearance,  its  aromatic  odour,  and  its  great  rarity — 
lieing  worth  twice  its  weight  in  silver— it  has  always 
been  highly  valued  in  the  East  as  a  remedy.  It  is 
considered  verv  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  ami 
the  Egyptians  esteem  it  as  a  preventive  of  the  plague. 
As  a  vulnerary  it  ap|iears  to  have  Wen  valued  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah,  ch  Tiii.  ri;  and  could  it  be  procured  as 
easily  as  the  balsams  of  Tern  and  Tola,  it  is  likely  that 
it  would  find  a  place  in  European  pharmacy. 

In  describing  Palestine,  Tacitus  says  that  in  all  its 
productions  it  equals  Italy,  beside*  possessing  the  palm 
and  the  balsam  {Hut.  v.  Gt;  and  the  far-famed  tree 
excited  the  cupidity  of  successive  invaders.  By  Pompey 
it  was  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Rome  as  one  of  the 
;  spoils  of  the  newly  conquered  province,  B.C.  05;  and 
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one  of  the  wonderful  trees  graced  the  triumph  of  Yes-  I 
pasian,  A.D.  71*.     During  the  invasion  of  Titus  two 
battles  took  place  at  the  liaUam  groves  of  Jericho,  the 
hut  being  to  prevent  the  Jews  in  their  despairing 
frenzy  fmm  destroying  the  trees.    They  then  became  j 
public  projierty,  and  were  placed  under  the  protection  | 
of  an  imperial  guard  ;  but  history  does  not  record  how  j 
long  the  two  plantations  survived.  [j.  h.] 

BAMAH  [n  hi'jh  /jlare],  is  »o  translated  in  the  first 
part  of  the  raw,  Exo.  u, »,  though  it  is  left  untrans- 
lated in  the  second  jwirt,  ami  is  possibly  to  be  taken  as 
the  name  of  some  particular  place,  famous  for  unlawful 
worship.    (.SVr  more  under  High  Places.) 

BANNER.  This  in  our  English  Bible  is  one  of  the 
terms  employed  for  the  Heb.  ntt  iPJt,  which,  however, 

is  as  frequently  rendered  by  tntiyn,  and  o<-casionallr 
also  by  ttandard.    It  pro|s.-rly  means  anything  raised 
or  lifted  up  as  an  object  of  special  regard  or  a  centre  ' 
of  attraction ;  and  so  might  have  litly  enough  de-  I 
signaled  the  military  insignia  under  which  particular 
armies  or  battalions  of  armies  ranged  themselves. 


In  reality,  however,  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
bo  used.  The  distinctive  ladgc  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  as  they  marched 
through  the  wilderness,  is  called  dtgcl  fai),  a  word 

proltably  of  much  the  same  iinjiort :  while  the  smaller 
distinction  of  the  several  families  that  composed  the 
division,  their  respective  mark  or  sign,  was  named  otk 
(rV*>,  Nu  li,  I.  None  of  them,  however,  probably  cor- 
responded in  appearance  to  our  banner  or  ensign  ;  for, 
uot  flags  of  distinctive  colours  or  with  written  inscrip- 
tions, but  rather  figures  in  wood,  or  sail  on  the  top  of 
a  pole,  with  some  sacred  object  or  emblematical  do- 
vico  engraved  upon  them,  seem  to  have  been  the  kind 
of  standards  used  in  Egypt,  and  were  probably  also 
adopted  by  the  Israelites.  A  considerable  variety  of 
these  have  been  found  among  the  Egyptian  remains. 
Only  two  distinct  specimens  of  Assyrian  military  stan- 
dards have  been  discovered.  They  are  those  marked 
1  and  2  in  cut  (No.  10(51.  both  in  the  form  of  circles, 
the  one  exhibiting  two  bulls  running  in  opposite  direc- 


tions, the  other  having  the  figure  of  a  person,  probably 
a  divinity,  standing  over  two  bulls  and  drawing  a  bow. 
The  two  figures  standing  in  the  middle  are  called  also 
standards,  but  are  more  likely  to  have  been  connected 
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with  religious  than  with  military  purposes,  as  they  were 
found  standing  in  front  of  an  altar.  The  military  ban- 
ner appears  to  have  been  usually  fixed  on  a  long  staff, 
and  supported  by  a  rest  in  front  of  the  chariot,  to  which 
they  were  attached  by  a  long  rod  or  rope  (Layard's 
Xin.  and  Dab.  ii.  p.  347). 

The  H'«man  standards  were  characteristically  different 
in  form  from  those  already  exhibited,  but  call  for  no  par- 
ticular explanation  here,  as  they  can  have  no  special 
liearing  on  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  We 
give,  however,  a  representation  of  some  of  them  in  cut  , 
No.  1 07.  It  is  quite  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  Is- 
raelites in  their  ordinary  military  operations  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  banners  of  any  sort,  or,  if  used,  in  what 
manner  and  to  what  extent.  The  references  in  Scripture 
are  of  too  general  a  nature  to  enable  us  to  found  de- 
terminate conclusions  upon  them,  although  they  may 
not  unnaturally  be  understood  as  implying  a  common 
practice.  But  the  ntt  of  Scripture  in  the  great  ma- 
jority, and  nearly,  indeed,  the  whole  of  its  applications, 
whether  rendered  banner,  entiijn,  or  standard,  bears 
I 
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respect,  not  to  marks  of  distinction  between  one  party 
and  another,  but  to  signals  of  observation,  things 
really  or  figuratively  raised  aloft  as  rnllying-points  for 
awakening  men's  concern,  and  concentrating  their 
energetic  strivings  and  hopes.  Hence  elevated  poles, 
or  mountain- tops,  are  spoken  of  as  the  proper  positions 
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for  displaying  the  lianner,  X«  xxl  «s  I«.  ilii.  * ;  ai  17;  .m  l 
around  it,  as  the  symbol  of  divine  faithfulness  and 
strength,  or  the  rallying- point  of  all  tliat  was  true  and 
steadfast  in  the  divine  cause,  the  people  of  God  are  re- 
presented a*  gathering.  !•  t .2»i;xIlx.S;  P»  Ix  4.  Hence, 
also,  on  one  occasion  we  find  it 
applied  to  an  altar  the  altar  which 
Mows*  built  on  the  defeat  of  Ama 
lek,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of 
ottering  on  it  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving of  praise  to  the  LonJ ;  "he 
called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah- 
Statu,"  Jthorah  my  banmr.  Ex  xvti. 
u,  meaning  that  under  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  as  his  covenant  God,  he 
would  fight  against  Amalek  with 
the  assured  hope  and  confidence  of 
a  final  victory.  In  short,  it  was 
not  apparently  as  an  arbitrary  sign, 
or  a  mark  of  internal  distinction 
l>etween  one  band  and  another  of 
the  covenant  •  people,  that  such 
things  are  spoken  of,  but  as  a 
common  object  of  regard,  and  an  emblem  of  successful 
conflict. 

BANQUETS.  The  eastern  nations  are  much  given 
to  hospitality ;  and  in  agreement  with  this  character, 
we  read  continually  in  Scripture  of  the  feast-  given  to 
friends.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  Isire  a  certain  reli- 
gious character;  as  when  the  Israelites  went  up  to 
appear  before  the  Lord,  they  were  to  feast  in  his  pre- 
sence, calling  in  the  willows  and  fatherless,  and  other 
poor,  and  the  Levites,  to  rejoice  along  with  them, 
Dc  xii  17,  kc  ;  »it  S2,*c.  In  these  earlier  notices,  we  find 
males  and  females  mentioned  as  meeting  together  at 
the  feasts.  In  the  later  timcN  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  appears  to  have  been  common,  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries  : 
yet  in  the  tiospels  there  are  traces  of  the  greater  Free- 
dom which  is  preserved  by  pure  morality,  la  H.I;  xli.:t. 

Fmm  the  parable  of  the  marriage- feast,  Mat  nil ,  we 
may  conclude  that  practices  prevailed  at  formal  magni- 
ficent banquets  in  our  Lord's  time,  such  as  are  re|ioru.-d 

invitation  was  first  given;  and  then  those  who  had  ac- 
cepted it  were  summoned  a  second  time  by  messengers 
at  the  very  hour  at  which  they  were  to  come  ;  compare 
with  this  I'rov.  ix.  1-3.  Also,  he  who  gave  the  enter- 
tainment may  have  ofteu  given  presents  of  robes  to  the 
guests,  to  lie  worn  in  honour  of  the  donor  at  the  time, 
and  to  lie  preserved  afterwards  as  a  token  of  his  regard. 

In  the  early  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
appears  distinctly  enough  that  the  guests  tat  at 
table,  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  Oe  xllll  33;  ISx  xrl  II 
The  passage  from  Samuel  referred  to,  more  strictly 
rendered,  represents  the  guests  as  sitting  round  the 
feast,  as  wo  are  wont  to  speak  of  sitting  round  the 
table.  Before  the  time  of  our  Lord,  however,  the 
Jews  hail  adopted  the  luxurious  practice,  which  was 
also  in  use  among  their  masters  the  Persians,  rx  vti.  s, 
and  the  Romans,  of  rediniw/  upon  couches,  though  this 
is  not  expressed  by  our  translators.  This  explains  how 
it  should  have  happened  that  the  women  came  behind 
the  couch  where  Jesus  lay,  and  anointed  his  outstretched 
feet,  IaL  rii  37,  N;  Jn  xii  2, 3;  and  also  how  John,  who  was 
next  to  him  at  table,  when  they  ate  the  last  passover. 
should  be  described  as  tlie  disciple  who  leaned  on 


Jesus'  bosom,  Jn  xili  21, 26.  The  introduction  of  this 
luxurious  practice  may  be  reprehended  in  Am.  vi.  4. 
The  use  of  fragrant  odours  at  these  festivities  is  often 
referred  to  in  Scripture,  r«  xxtu. S;  Kc  t».  7,  Am  ri.  4-« 
On  occasion  of  very  largo 


from  any  other  cause  it  was  desirable  that  some  one 
besides  the  head  of  the  house  should  have  the  charge, 
there  was  a  social  "  governor  of  the  feast"  appointed, 
Jn.  H.  h,  9.  And  due  onler  hi  taking  their  places  at 
table,  according  to  rank  or  peculiar  favour,  seems  to 
have  been  much  attended  to;  so  that  once  and  again 
our  Lord  rebuked  tho«e  who  pressed  into  the  upper- 
most places,  instead  of  taking  a  humbler  position, 
Mm.  xxill  «;  Lu.  xi».  T-io  The  principal  meal  appears  to 
have  been  the  supper,  which  was  commonly  taken 
about  sunset.  Put  we  also  read  of  strangers  being 
invited  to  an  earlier  meal,  called  dinner,  though  perhaps 
it  more  m  arly  resembled  our  lunch.  Hi.  it  37, »;  Elf  li 
In  early  times  wo  read  of  dining  at  noon.  o»  xlill  hi 

The  food  was  no  doubt  eaten  then,  as  it  is  at  present 
in  the  same  countries,  without  the  use  of  any  articles 
like  <nir  knives  and  forks  and  spoons.  The  hands 
were  dipped  together  into  the  dish,  Mir  xlv.  so.  Sue  aim 
Tr,  xlx  21;  %xxi  if.,  when1  "Imsnm"  is  a  mistranslation  ;  it 
ought  to  he  "  plate"  or  "  dish."  Therefore  after  meals 
the  hands  were  wiped  with  a  cloth,  when  water  had 
lieen  poured  over  them,  8  K1.  HI  n;  or,  according  to  a 
common  Oreek  practice,  they  were  rubbed  dean  with 
pieces  of  bread,  which  were  then  greedily  devoured  by 
the  dogs  under  the  table.  At  other  times  there  were 
dishes  prepejed  for  the  different  pexatmi  invited  ;  and 
the  master  of  the  feast  might  set  apart  a  dish  and  send 
it  to  a  particular  person  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
company,  by  way  of  doing  him  special  honour,  o«  xllll.  si; 

t       1.  4,  6;  ix  23,24;  with  wlikU  compare  2  Sx  xi.  & 

Since  the  people  were  accustomed  to  feasting  on  the 
sacrifices  of  peace  offering  when  they  appeared  ln-fore 
the  I-onl.  such  a  banquet  is  a  common  emblem  of  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  I»  xt»  C;  M  il  »iii.  It;  Lu  xlv  li,  Ac 

The  occasions  on  which  feaiting  was  common  among 
the  Jews  are  such  as  might  l>o  ex(iecte«l.  There  were, 
of  course,  thtqrtat  mtcrrd  fratt*  In-fore  the  Lord,  Do  xri 
in.  ll,  and  other  ocratitmt  nf  tarririritifl.  Do  xll  5,  Ac  ;  xW 
JI  »;  iae.lx.1Mti  1KI.IH.U;  including  occasions  of  core- 
nnnt-makiff/,  0«  xxtt  SH-31;  xxxl.  44,  M;  with  which  may 
be  reckoned  acknowledgment  of  a  qrtat  providen- 
tial dflirrranee,  Ks  rill.  1"  A  sacred  character  might 
also  mingle  in  feasts  in  connection  with  ordinary  jiro- 
vidrntial  oentrrtntv* ;  as  the  idolatrous  worship  at  the 
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rintagt-feait,  Ju  u.  27;  and  Job's  sacrifice  on  his  *W 
ftast-day*,  |»  rha|«  birth-day*,  Job  L  4,  &;  other  birlh-day 
occasion*,  Pharaoh's,  Go  x!  a>,  and  Herod's,  Mat-xir.  a, 
|H'rhaps  also  that  mentioned  in  Ho.  Hi.  *,  though  this  may 
l>e  rather  a  ftast  on  a  king's  accrssion  to  the  thront,  as 
at  IK)  19;  marriagr  ■  frosts,  which  sometimes  lasted 
several  day«,  Oo  xxix  Bj  Ju.  xl».  10;  Ka  II  18;  Mat  xxll.2-4; 
Jn.il  1;  vtaning  ftast,  Oaxxi  f);  burial  /east,  2Sa.lUS4; 
J«.  xrl  7;  Ho. 9  4;  shctp-thtaring,  1  Sa.  xx»  J,  8, 38;  2Sa.xlll 
23-2».  And  of  course  there  were  also  feasts  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  hospitality,  to  a  friend  t«  whom  honour 
was  to  he  shown.  La.  v.  St),  es|»ecially  to  a  stranger,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  oriental  hospitality,  tte.  xtUL  4W; 
xix.  3;  ssa.  in  2i>;  xli.  4;  in  most  of  which  passages  we  see 
the  simphcity  and  quickness  with  which  such  feasts 
were  prepared,  hy  sending  to  the  herd  or  flock,  killing 
an  animal,  preparing  it  immediately,  and  baking  cakes, 
no  doubt  unleavened,  on  account  of  the  urgent  haste. 

The  commonest  Hebrew  expression  for  partaking  of 
a  meal  is  "  to  eat  bread,"  a  phrase  which  of  course  does 
not  exclude  the  fact  of  drinking  as  well :  just  as  eating 
and  drinking  in  the  sacred  feast  of  the  communion  are 
frequently  designated  "  the  breaking  of  bread,"  and  as 
the  very  existence  of  the  cup  in  the  passover  supper, 
which  our  Lord  took  and  appropriated  to  his  own  Sup- 
per, is  not  directly  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  left  to  infer  this  drinking  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  It  is  explicitly  named  by  Isaiah, 
ch  xxv  a,  in  his  "  feast  of  fat  things,  of  wine  on  the  lees  ;" 
and  in  Do.  xiv.  20,  where  "wine  and  strong  drink" 
are  specified  among  the  articles  which  might  be  pur- 
chased by  the  people  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  feast 
before  the  Lord  ;  a  direction  which  was  no  doubt  often 
grievously  misunderstood  or  abused,  else  we  should  not 
read  Eli's  accusation  of  Hannah,  as  if  she  had  liocomo 
drunken  in  the  Lord's  presence,  I  a*.  L  14,  is.  Drinking 
wine  is  also  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Nabal's  and 
Absalom's  sheep- shearing  feasts ;  though  it  is  worthy 
of  being  noticed  that  Nabal,  who  grew  "  very  drunken," 


[103  ]     Assyrian  Banquet. — Bat  (a. 

and  over  whom  there  came  such  a  fearful  change  when 
"  the  wine  had  gone  out  of  him,"  made  no  mention  of 
wine  in  his  account  of  his  preparations ;  ho  said  merely 
•'  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have 
killed  for  my  shearers."  The  prophets  also  solemnly 
denounce  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  excesses  of  drink- 
ing at  feasts,  I«.  r  11,12;  xxir.  »-n ;  Ho.  ill.  s:  Am.  It.  Ij  it  6, 
In  fact,  one  of  the  commonest  names  for  a  feast  in 
Hebrew  is  mishUh,  which  equally  with  tie  Greek  sym- 
potion,  by  its  etymology,  ii 


had  to  do  with  many  of  these  festivities.  Cut  No.  109 
gives  a  representation,  from  the  Assyrian  remains,  of 
parties  apparently  at  a  feast,  and  pledging  each  other 
with  their  cups.  (For  information  as  to  the  drinks  com- 
monly in  use,  see  uuder  Wise.  See  also  Feasts  of 
Love.)  [a.  c.  H.  n.) 

BAPTISM.  As  the  name  of  a  religious  ordinance, 
baptism  belongs  to  New  Testament  times.  Under  the 
old  economy  there  was  a  varied  use  of  water  as  a  sym- 
bol of  cleansing.  Thus,  the  priests  had  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet  as  they  entered  into  the  tabernacle  of 
God  to  |ierform  the  daily  service,  Ex.  xu.  17-21:  the  high- 
priest,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  had  besides  to 
wash  his  flesh  in  the  holy  place,  l».  xri.  s>;  and  in  cases 
of  defilement  from  leprosy,  or  from  the  touch  of  a  dead 
body,  a  whole  series  of  washings  and  sprinklings  was 
appointed  to  be  gone  through  by  the  parties  interested. 
Lb  xif .  xix.  These,  and  a  few  other  things  of  a  like  na- 
ture, are  in  He.  ix.  10,  called  divert  baptitmt  (6ia<fi6poit 
ftavTtcrfioU':.  But  they  were  all  connected  with  special 
occasions — sometimes  of  more,  sometimes  of  less  fre- 
quent occurence;  and  with  the  occasion,  the  mode  also 
of  administering  the  water  differed  considerably.  In 
some  it  was  washing,  in  others  sprinkling;  when  wash- 
ing was  employed,  sometimes  the  whole  body,  some- 
times oidy  a  part  of  the  body  partook  in  the  ablution; 
and  sometimes  again  it  was  the  clothes  rather  than 
the  body  itself,  as  having  to  some  extent  come  into 
contact  with  the  polluting  element.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  regards  the  institutions  of  the  old  covenant,  and  the 
Scriptures  of  that  covenant,  a  small  approach  only  is 
made  toward  that  state  of  things  which  meets  us  at  the 
gospel  era,  when  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord  came  forth 
with  a  specific  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  an  initiatory 
rite  to  be  administered  to  all  who  listened  to  his  word; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  apostles  received  through 
such  an  ordinance  all  believer-  into  the  church  of 
Christ. 

1.  It  has  been  attempted  to  fill  up  this  gap  by  estab- 
lishing the  existence,  at  and  prior  to  the  gospel  era,  of 
a  Jevith  protelyte  baptitm.  Many  of  the  more  learned 
inquirers  into  biblical  antiquities,  including  Buxtorf. 
Lightfoot,  Selden,  Schuttgen,  Wall,  &c.,  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  admitting 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith  by  an  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism accompanying  the  rite  of  circumcision.  At  the 
time  that  Wall  wrote  his  history  of  infant  baptism, 
this  was  so  much  the  common  belief  among  the  learned, 
that  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  settled  point.  "  It  is 
evident,"  says  he,  "that  the  custom  of  the  Jews  before 
our  Saviour's  time  (and,  as  they  themselves  affirm, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  law),  was  to  baptize  as 
well  as  circumcise  any  proselyte  that  came  over  to 

them  from  the  nations  They  reckoned  all  mankind 

beside  themselves  to  be  in  an  unclean  statu,  and  not 
capable  of  being  entered  into  the  covenant  of  Israelites 
without  a  washing  or  baptism,  to  denote  their  purifica- 
tion from  their  uncleannens.  And  this  was  called  the 
baptizing  of  them  into  Moses"  (vol.  i.  4).  Later  and 
more  discriminating  investigations,  however,  have  shown 
this  view  to  lie  untenable.  It  may  almost,  indeed,  be 
held  fatal  to  it,  that  lioth  Philo  and  Josephus,  who  on 
so  many  occasions  refer  to  the  religious  opinions  and 
practices  of  their  countrymen,  never  once  allude  to 
any  such  initiatory  baptismal  rite;  in  Josephus  the  ad- 
of  strangers  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  by 
(Ant.  xui.9;xx.  2);  and  there 
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is  the  like  silence  respecting  baptism  in  the  apocryphal 
writings,  in  the  Targuina  of  Oukelos  and  of  Jonathan. 
It  wore  impossible  to  account  for  such  general  silence, 
if  the  practice  had  really  existed  at  the  tune.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  a  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  till  about 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  does 
appear  as  a  custom  already  in  use,  but  one  not  proba- 
bly introduced  till  the  end  of  the  third  century;  ami 
the  statements  of  rabbinical  writers  res|»ecting  its  pre- 
fhristian,  and  even  Mosaic  institution,  are  mere  asser 
tions  without  proof.  It  probably  sprung  up  thus :  the 
admission  of  proselytes  was  originally  made  by  circum- 
cisiou  and  sacrifice,  but  as  usual,  a  lustration  pri ■<•<  <>■  •! 
the  sacrifice,  jwrformed,  like  legal  lustrations  generally, 
by  the  persons  themselves.  Ily  and  by,  however, 
when  sacrifices  had  ceased,  the  lustration  took  the 
place  of  the  discontinued  racrifice,  and  at  last  grew 
into  a  sort  of  initiatory  rite,  holding  with  those  for- 
mally received  from  without  into  the  Jewish  faith  (such 
as  slaves  and  foundlings'!  relatively  much  the  same 
place  as  with  converts  to  i  hriatiauity.  This  view  has 
been  ably  vindicated  by  Schneckeubt-rger  in  a  separate 
treatise  on  the  subject,  and  is  now  generally  acquiesced 
in.  The  Ksaenes.  however,  approached  some  what  nearer 
than  the  other  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age  to  this  ulti- 
niate  use  of  an  initiatory  rite  by  water.  For,  after  a 
year's  submission  to  their  discipline,  applicants  were 
allowed  to  use  their  water* of  purification  (Joseph.  Wart, 
U.  8,  C).  Yet  even  with  litem  this  was  not  such  a  use 
of  water  as  properly  constituted  the  subject  a  member 
of  the  sect  (for  he  had  still  to  be  in  training  for  two 
years),  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  formed  anything  like 
a  singular  and  distinguishing  act;  it  was  simply  an  ad- 
mission of  Ik-  person  to  those  daily  ablutions  which 
they  practisetl  as  a  part  of  their  regular  discipline,  and 
marked  his  entrance  on  a  more  complete  aud  rigid 
ceremonialism. 

2.  In  the  state  <<(  things,  Uieivforc,  which  prevailed 
up  to  the  gospel  era,  there  appears  nothing  properly 
analogous  to  what  meets  us  at  the  commencement  of 
that  era  in  Jvfiu't  bmptitm.  This  was  evidently  in  the 
strictest  sense  an  initiatory  rite,  dispensed  by  John  to 
those  who  submitted  themselves  to  his  instructions,  and 
entered  into  liis  ilesign — dispensed  once  for  all,  and 
forming  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  his  mission,  that 
he  is  represented  as  coming  into  all  the  region  about 
Jordan  "preaching  the  l«apiism  of  rejsntance,"  Ln  in.  3. 
Tlie  singularity  of  this  course  was  among  the  things 
wliich  attracted  notice  and  aroused  the  general  *  xjk-c- 
tatiou  res]iectiug  Kim,  us  divinely  commissioned  or 
claiming  to  originate  a  new  phase  of  things  in  the  his- 
tory of  God's  dealings  with  men.  This  came  out  very 
distinctly  in  the  question  put  to  John  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pharisees,  "  Why  haptizest  tltou  then,  if  thou 
l>e  not  the  Christ,  nor  Klias,  nor  the  prophet  !"  Ja  I  25, 
clearly  implying,  that  if  he  had  l*-cn  any  one  of  these, 
in  the  sense  understood  by  them,  they  would  liavu 
found  in  the  circumstance  an  explanation  of  his  loptis- 
mal  institution,  while  nothing  less  in  their  view  could 
properly  account  for  it.  His  baptism,  therefore,  struck 
them  as  a  novi  lty,  yet  a  novelty  not  unlikely  to  appear 
in  connection  with  such  missions  and  movement*  as 
were  then  commonly  anticipated.  There  had  been 
»uch  a  prevailing  use  of  water  in  the  lustrations  of  the 
old  covenant,  and  men's  idea*  had  l>een  so  familiarized 
to  it  as  indicative  of  a  change  to  the  liettcr,  that  it 
seemed,  in  their  apprehensions,  perfectly  natural  for 

'Vot.  I. 


one  whose  mission  might  form  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  church  to  inaugurate  the  change  by  a 
public  tiaptism.  They  might  the  more  readily  judge 
thus,  as  the  language  of  prophecy,  in  pointing  to  the 
brighter  era  of  Messiah's  times,  had  occasionally  given 
prominence  to  the  thought  of  a  cleansing  as  by  water; 
for  example,  in  Eze.  xxxvi.  25.  "Then  will  1  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you.  and  ye  shall  be  clean;  from  all 
your  nithiuess  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse 
you;M  and  Zee.  xiii.  1.  "In  that  day  there  shall  be  a 
fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uneleaniie**." 

It  is  char  even  from  the  brief  record  of  John's  minis- 
try preserved  in  the  Gospels,  that  he  felt  himself  com- 
missioned to  baptize — not  merely  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine, but  also  to  institute  aud  dispense  the  baplirm,  of 
repentance.    The  constancy  of  hi*  practice  indicate* 
this,  and  an  expression  that  occurs  in  one  of  hi*  ad- 
dresses plainly  declares  it.  "  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize 
with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,"  &c.,  Jo  1  S3.  Put 
this  mission  of  John  to  baptize  cannot,  of  course,  be 
separated  from  his  office  of  preaching;  the  latter  pro- 
perly went  l>efore  the  other,  and  found  in  the  luiptism  it* 
public  seal  and  formal  embodiment.    Tlie  preaching  of 
John  was  a  loud  aud  earnest  call  to  repent,  grounded 
upon  the  people's  condition,  on  the  one  side,  as  far 
gone  from  righteousness,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the 
near  prosed  and  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming  to 
take  cognizance  of  their  state,  and  remodel  his  king- 
dom.   In  what  manner  the  Lord  should  appear,  and 
what  prense  form  He  should  give,  when  he  appeared, 
to  the  order  and  constitution  of  his  kingdom,  John 
might  very  imperfectly  comprehend  ;  he  had  in  that 
respect,  like  others,  to  lie  himself  a  learner,  and  to  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  Providence  as  these  might  succes- 
sively open  the  truth  to  his  view.     That  tiling  did 
not  turn  out  exactly  as  hit  had  anticipated,  is  evident 
from  the  message  he  sent  at  a  subsequent  stage  to 
Jesus;  but  it  is  not  the  less  clear,  from  the  whole  his 
tory  of  his  career,  that  he  looked  for  a  manifestation  of 
Godhead,  and  an  organization  of  tlie  divine  kingdom, 
very  different  from  any  mere  external  display  of  power, 
or  re-adjustment  of  political  relations.     The  spirit  of 
John  could  never  have  rested  with  satisfaction  in  such 
superficial  modes  and  element*  of  reform.    Anil,  ac- 
cordingly, his  preaching  was  far  from  merely  grazing 
the  surface ;  it  was  full  of  moral  power  and  energy, 
aud  dealt  directly  with  the  heart  and  conscience.  His 
aim  was  to  get  men  right  with  Cod —  to  get  a  people 
formed  t»  genuine  rcjwntance  on  their  own  part,  and, 
on  the  part  of  God,  accepted  and  forgiven,  so  that  they 
might  bfl  really  prepared  for  his  coming.    Hence,  his 
baptism,  which  embodied  the  aim  and  result  of  his 
preaching,  is  said  to  have  lieen  "unto  repentance," 
and  "  unto  remission  of  sins,"  La  Ul  3;M»t  Hi  Jt.  Hence 
also,  as  the  necessary  consequence,  of  such  a  high  moral 
aim,  coupled  with  his  U  ing  divinely  commissioned  to 
prosecute  it,  liis  preaching  could  not  be  a  mere  call 
from  man  to  repent,  nor  his  baptinn  a  mere  adminis- 
tration of  water.    There  was  something  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  Gisl  in  both — OOTJ  less,  greatly  indeed 
leas,  than  in  tlie  baptism  to  !<•  brought  in  by  Christ. 
On  account  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  two, 
John  expresses  it  by  way  of  contrast-  his  a  baptinn 
with  water.  CMeV*  a  baptism  with  the  Spirit:  precisely 
as  the  Lord  himself  said  of  things  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation. "  I  desire  mercy  and  not 


i  unuer  the  old  uis- 
not  sacrifice,"  and 
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again  under  the  new,  "  I  am  come,  not  to  Bend  peace 
on  the  earth,  but  a  sword."  Still,  the  difference  is  one 
only  of  degroc,  not  of  kind ;  as  John's  preaching  and 
baptism  were  alike  of  God.  they  could  not  be  altogether 
without  cither  the  stamp  of  his  authority,  or  the  grace 
cf  his  Spirit. 

If  this  Iw  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
dered  still  more  clear  by  the  relation  in  which 
placed  liiinself  to  the  baptism  of  John.  When  coming 
to  receive  it,  he  declared  submission  to  the  ordinance  to 
be  a  part  of  that  righteousness  which  must  all  be  ful- 
filled by  him,  Mu  iii.  lfr;  not,  therefore,  a  merely  exter- 
nal rite,  destitute  of  any  proper  virtue,  but  an  ordinance 
of  Heaven,  that  carried,  when  entered  into  aright, 
communion  with  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  obedience  to  the 
will,  of  the  Father.  Accordingly,  it  was  jirocisely  at 
that  moment  of  his  history,  that  the  Spirit  descended 
in  visible  form  and  plenitude  of  grace  upon  the  Saviour : 
and  it  is  a  principle  pervading  the  whole  economy  of 
the  divine  kingdom,  that  there  was  nothing  almolutely 
singular  in  the  history  of  Jesus — that  what  he  found  in 
its  fulness  and  perfection,  others  may  also  in  measure 
obtain,  and  after  the  manner  that  he  himself  did.  So 
that,  by  means  of  Christ's  experience,  John's  baptism 
was  proved  to  be  to  all  who  would  properly  receive  it 
an  ordinance  of  grace  and  blessing.  And  not  only  so, 
but  Christ  himself — as  if  purposely  to  show  how  it  stood 
connected  with  the  grace  of  God,  and  what  benefits  in 
its  own  time  and  place  it  was  fitted  to  yield— for  a 
season  prosecuted  the  work  of  John's  baptism,  as  well 
as  of  John's  preaching.  "  When  he  heard  that  John 
was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee,  and  be- 
gan to  say,  Hepent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,"  Mat  It.  13.  17— that  is,  he  took  up  John's  word, 
when  John  could  no  longer  himself  proclaim  it,  making 
his  own  agency,  in  the  first  instance,  a  continuation  of 
John's.  And  so  in  regard  to  baptism ;  through  his 
disciples  he  began  also  to  baptize,  even  before  John  was 
cast  into  prison ;  ami  it  is  recorded  tliat  more  came  to 
him  for  baptism  than  were  then  coming  to  John,  Jn  Ui 
30.  But  as  this  appeared  to  be  somewhat  misunderstood 
by  some  of  John's  disciple*,  and  proved  the  occasion  of 
certain  disputes,  Jesus  seems  to  liave  discontinued  the 
practice.  That  he  should,  however,  even  for  a  time 
have  identified  his  ministry  with  John's  preaching  and 


kingdom  on  the  due  administration  of  an  outward  ordin- 
ance. In  the  other  extreme,  we  have  the  advocate* 
of  spiritualism  (as  among  the  Quakers  and  various  cog- 
nate sects)  repudiating  the  external  rite  altogether, 
maintaining  that  the  baptism  meant  by  our  Lord  wad 
to  be  notlung  different  from  the  internal  endowment] 
of  the  Spirit,  and  that  to  keep  up  water  baptism,  in 
any  form,  is  to  corrupt  the  dispensation  of  tlie  Spirit, 
by  improperly  retaining  a  remnant  of  Judaism.  Both 
extremes  do  palpable  violence  to  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  Christ,  and  require  forced  and  arbitrary  con- 
structions to  I*  put  upon  it  and  the  collateral  pa<«age* 
of  Scripture. 

That  our  I»rd  meant  to  retain  liaptism  as  a  formal 
institution  in  his  kingdom,  may  l*>  regarded  as  certain 
—  fir.*t  of  all,  from  the  relation  already  noticed  between 
his  work  and  John's.  The  difference  here  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  contrast,  but  a  progression— a  relative  supe- 
riority in  tlie  one  as  compared  with  the  other ;  on  which 
account,  as  all  was  not  outward  in  John's  baptism,  so 
neither  could  all  be  inward  in  Christ's.  Only,  the  two 
distinctive  elements  did,  as  it  were,  change  places— 
the  water,  which  had  been  the  prominent  thing  in 
John's,  giving  way  in  that  res|iect  to  the  Spirit,  though 
without  ceasing  to  retain  its  proper  place.  Substan- 
tially, indeed,  the  same  difference  exists  in  regard  to 
the  revealed  word.  Under  the  old  economy,  and  in  tlie 
hands  of  John,  this  word  was  sjiokeu,  aud  spoken  in 
suitable  adaptation  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
the  time ;  but,  from  the  comparative  defect  of  the 
Spirit's  grace,  it  was  attended  with  little  power — 
it  remained,  to  a  large  extent,  but  a  word.  In  respect, 
however,  to  gospel  times,  tlie  word  is  itself  spoken  of 
as  spirit  and  life,  Jn  rl.  03,  a  liyht  that  shines  into  the 
soul,  and  gives  there  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  z  Co  i»  «  But 
it  were  folly,  on  this  account,  to  treat  the  external  word 
as  a  thing  no  longer  needed,  and  to  Ijc  allowed  to  fall 
into  disuse.  2.  That  our  I/ord  should  have  thrown  the 
baptising  into  the  form  of  a  command,  and  charged  it 
upon  the  working  of  a  human  agency,  is  another  clear 
proof  of  its  being  designed  to  form  an  external  insti- 
tution. If  it  had  stood  simply  in  the  U-stowal  of  the 
Spirit  directly  imparting  spiritual  blessing,  it  could  not 
have  been  so  committed  to  men's  instrumentality. 


baptism,  was  a  convincing  proof  of  the  close  connection    They  are  never  represented  as  having  power  togixc  the 


lielwcen  John's  agency  and  his,  aud  also  of  John's  bap- 
tism lieing  more  than  a  mere  water-ordinance. 

3.  But  all  this,  whether  in  connection  with  John  or 


with  Christ,  was  preliminary  ;  it  belonged  to  a  transi- 
tion state,  in  which  the  old  was  gradually  passing  into 
the  new  ;  and  Chrittiau  ba/>titm,  or  baptism  as  a  stand- 
ing ordinance  in  the  Christian  church,  belongs  to  a  later 
period.    It  did  not  commence  till  the  ]iersonal  work  of 

Christ  on  earth  wan  finished,  and  had  its  formal  institu-  I  tho  foundations  of  the  Christian  church  ;  it  was  not 
tion  when  ho  gave  to  his  disciples  the  commission,  j  their  obligation  properly  to  do  such  things,  but  rather 
"  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  j  their  distinctive  privilege  and  honour  that  sue'h  things 


Spirit  for  saving  purposes.  When  tlie  liaptism  of  the 
Spirit  is  spoken  of,  it  is  always  Christ  himself  who  ap- 
pears as  the  administrator,  or  the  Father  through  hiiu. 
Even  tlie  miraculous  gifts,  such  as  speaking  with 
tongues,  the  mere  signs  of  the  Spirit's  presence  for 
higher  end«,  were  only  communicated  in  certain  cases 
through  the  hands  of  the  apostles  (but  ihrotujh  lhart 
alone\  in  attestation  of  their  divine  commission  to  settle 


name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  ami  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  These  words,  in  themselves  so  simple,  have 
given  occasion,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to  tliat 
tendency  to  extremes,  in  which  the  human  mind  Uever 
manifesting  its  weakness.  In  one  extreme  we  have  the 
advocates  of  ritualism  virtually  ignoring  tho  primary 
and  fundamental  element  of  teaching,  of  which  baptism 
was  hero  exhibited  as  the  complement,  regarding  it,  at 
least,  as  entirely  subordinate,  and  laving  the  whole 
.  of  a  vital  connection  between  the  soul  and  Christ'. 


should  lie  done  by  the  Lord  through  them.  And, 
accordingly,  the  distinction  died  with  themselves  (ttt 
Apostles,).  To  enjoin  the  administration  of  Uptism 
upon  the  Christian  church  at  large,  as  a  thing  that  wai 
to  go  along  through  all  time  with  the  preaching  of  tbo 
gospel,  if  it  were  to  have  been  entirely  inward,  emild 
only  have  been  fitted  to  mislead  ;  and  the  sense  in 
which  the  words  have  been  all  but  universally  under- 
stood is  the  manifest  proof  of  their  natural  import. 
3.  The  practice  of  the  apostles  is  a  further  and  I 
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sive  proof  of  the  same.  If  some  of  the  passages  which 
speak  of  their  connection  with  the  baptism  of  believers 
might  admit  of  being  explained  without  the  supposition 
of  an  external  baptism,  there  are  others  in  which  that 
■apparition  is  iiupraeticable,  and  in  which,  if  there 
should  have  been  no  water  baptism  in  the  Christian 
church,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  tliat  they  erred — erred, 
not  merely  a*  private  individual**  occasionally  falling  be- 
fore temptation,  but  even  in  their  apostolic  agency.  It 
was  undoubtedly  in  his  capacity  and  work  ad  an  apostle 
that  St.  Peter  visited  the  house  of  Cornelius:  and  if,  when 
ho  said.  "  Can  any  one  forbid  water  tliat  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy  (.host 
as  well  aa  we?"  Ac.  x.  K,  ho  acted  rashly,  ami  "  carried 
the  practices  of  the  law  into  the  domain  of  the  gospel," 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Christian  church  are  shaken  ;  the  apostles,  tlirough 
whom  we  chiefly  know  the  mind  of  Christ,  did  not  in 
reality  know  it.  This  opens  the  door  to  rationalism, 
and  how  far  it  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  can  only  be 
a  question  of  decree.  The  rather  so,  as  Peter  did  not 
stand  alone  in  the  matter.  Paul  also  confesses  to 
bavins  baptised  persons  at  Corinth,  and  only  so  far  dis- 
tinguished between  the  work  of  lwiptizing  and  preaching, 
t  li.it  he  regarded  the  latter  as  that  which  he  had  more 
especially  to  mind,  iCo  l.  l»-t; — doubtless  because  it  was 
the  one  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  other,  and 
in  a  manner  carried  it  in  its  train.  But  he  docs  not 
any  a  word  either  there,  or  anywhere  else,  against  l>ap- 
tisin  by  water  as  an  ordinance  in  the  church  of  Christ ; 
nothing  to  indicate  tliat  he  accounted  it  at  variance 
with  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  and  a  remnant  of  Ju- 
daism. With  the  proper  remains  of  Judaism,  the  l»  g- 
garly  elements  of  the  old  covenant,  he  dealt  in  a  quite 
different  manner,  and  strenuously  resisted  their  intro- 
duction into  the  I  ientile  churches.  But  an  initiatory 
ordinance  of  baptism,  as  we  have  already  shown,  was 
not  Judaistic;  it  had  its  rise  with  the  dawn  of  the 
gospel  dispensation  ;  and  the  grounds  relied  upon  by 
the  spiritualists  for  the  opposite  view  are  without  foun- 
dation. So  that,  whether  we  look  to  the  practice  of 
the  apostles,  or  U>  the  native  import  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  or  to  the  relation  of  Christian  baptism  to  what 
immediately  preceded  it,  We  ure  shut  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  was  from  the  first  meant  to  be  an  outward 
and  standing  ordinance  in  the  church  of  Christ 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  urge  these  considerations  here 
respecting  the  institution  of  baptism  as  a  Christian  ordi- 
nance ;  for  though  the  view  they  opjnise  has  never  been 
widely  embraced,  yet  it  has  its  hereditary  advocates, 
and  individuals  are  ever  and  anon  arising  from  other 
quarters  t>i  pro|>ound  it  afnish  (see,  for  example,  a  trea- 
tise lately  issued  in  Edinburgh,  entitled  Christian  Hap- 
titoi  Spiritual,  not  Ritual,  by  K.  Maenair,  M.A.,  I S S > . 
But,  undoubtedly,  the  other  extreme  is  both  the  more 
held,  and  is  also,  in  some  respects,  the 
I  in  its  bearing  on  the  spiritual  interests 
of  men.     It  falls  in  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
human  mind,  in  its  existing  state,  to  place  undue  de- 
pendence upon  the  outward  in  sacred  things,  and  turn 
religion  into  a  form.    On  this  account,  the  Old  Testa- 
,  religion  itaelf,  with  all  its  ceremonialism,  was  not 
nonial  enough  for  the  people  placed  under  it ;  and 
tliroughout  their  history,  there  constantly  appears  a 
disposition  to  treat  its  ordinances  as  more  outward  than 
they  really  were,  and  to  make  up  for  wluit  was  wanting 
in  the  spirit  it  required,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  its 
N  ^  ^  


formal  observances.  One  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
however  much  it  may  be  regretted,  that  the  predomi- 
nantly spiritual  character  of  the  new  dispensation,  and 
the  ascendency  it  seeks  to  establish  for  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  working,  should  have  been  found  more  than 
many  of  its:  professed  votaries  have  been  willing  to 
acquiesce  in;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  simple  ordin- 
ance of  baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  « J  host,  should  have  Wn  turned  into  a 
piece  of  rigid  and  mysterious  ritualism.  This  view  has 
no  countenance  any  more  than  the  other  in  New  Tes- 
tament scripture.  The  relation  of  baptism,  in  the 
original  ap|iointmeut,  to  the  preaching  and  belief  of 
the  truth,  is  itself  a  sufficient  testimony  against  it ;  for 
the  baptizing  is  thereby  made  the  accessory  of  the  truth 
taught  and  received,  not  rice  vend:  "Co  and  teach, 
baptizing."  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall 
lie  saved."  <  Irdinarily,  there  should  lie  both;  yet  not 
in  the  same  rank,  nor  in  the  same  order  of  necessity . 
The  teaching  and  believing  is  a  more  fundamental  thing 
than  the  baptizing ;  there  might  be  salvation  without 
baptism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross ;  but  not  salvation  without  believing  among  such 
as  are  capable  of  exercising  it.  Hence,  while  it  is  said, 
"  He  that  bclievcth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;" 
the  converse  is,  "  He  tliat  bclievcth  not  shall  be  con- 
demned." Helieving  admits  within  the  pale  of  salva- 
tion. For  those  really,  or  by  profession  within,  baptism 
must  ordinarily  be  taken  as  an  accompanimeut,  being 
among  the  means  provided  to  insure  the  proper  result ; 
but  the  not  believing  (whether  liaptism  may  have  been 
administered  or  not)  haves  tlwso  it  adheres  to  still 
standing  without :  the  living  bond  is  wanting  that  con- 
nects the  soul  with  Christ,  and  nothing  can  supply  its 
place. 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  connected  with 
the  original  institution  of  baptism  ;  and  then,'  is  nothing 
in  the  statements  aulisequently  made  of  a  contrary 
nature,  when  the  passages  are  can-fully  weighed,  Lut 
much  rather  to  confirm  it.  It  is  very  explicitly  confirmed 
by  what  the  apostle  Paul  says  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
as  ls'ing  his  special  work  rather  than  baptizing :  for  as 
an  apostle  it  was  his  more  peculiar  calling  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  church  in  different  places;  to  bring 
men  into  living  acquaintance  and  fellowship  with 
Christ ;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  gospd  is  the  grand 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  for  effecting  this. 
When  it  is  accomplished,  the  administration  of  ordin- 
ance.s,  and  baptism  among  the  rest,  come*  as  a  matter 
of  course.  So  needful  are  these  for  carrying  on  and 
completing  the  work  of  grace  in  the  soul — bo  much  are 
they  the  n-gular  channels  of  grace  to  the  soul,  that 
salvation  is .  .f ten  expressly  connected  w  ith  them.  Thus 
of  baptism  it  is  said  that  it  saves,  l  Co  til  31;  he  that  is 
baptized  into  Christ  has  put  on  Christ,  and  those  that 
have  been  buried  with  him  in  baptism  have  also  risen 
with  him  through  faith  of  the  operation  of  (iod,  Oa.  ill 
27;  Col  IL  11  But  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  said  of  the 
word  that  it  quickens  the  dead  ;  that  sinners  are  begot- 
ten by  it  to  God  ;  that  it  sanctifies  the  s..ul  unto  obe- 
dience, Js.  I  IS;  In  1. 13;  xtIi  it,  kc  ■  and  of  praytr.  that  he 
who  asks  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Is-lieving.  shall  receive 
whatever  he  may  seek,  Jn  xrl  23.  In  their  own  place, 
and  in  diverse  ways,  the  ordinances  arc  all  available  as 
means — efficient  means,  if  rightly  employed  and  be- 
lievingly  handled ;  but  their  place  is  still  only  instru- 
mental and  subordinate  ;  while  the  direct  act  of  the 
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soul  in  noting,  through  the  Spirit,  upon  Christ,  and 
exercising  the  graces  of  faith  and  love,  rank  above  all 
ordinances,  and  are  themselves  salvation  in  realized 

experience. 

Thu  Reformed  churches  generally  concur  in  holding 
thin  doctrine  of  Imptiaiu.  They  regard  it,  when  received 
in  respect  to  its  original  institution  and  doctrinal  char- 
acter, not  as  the  efficient  cause  of  faith  and  spiritual 
life,  but,  like  circumcision.  Ho  it  ,  tlie  sign  and  seal  of 


:  to  tlie  believing  |iarticipant ;  and  that  both  ways 
— both  as  from  God  to  the  baptized,  pledging  through 
an  established  ordinance  in  his  church  all  the  grace 
connected  with  faith  and  life ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
baptized,  ratifying  as  by  a  solemn  act  of  adhesion  and 
surrender  of  him-  If  to  God  his  U  lief  in  the  gospel,  and 
obligation  to  comply  with  its  precepts.  But  for  these 
ends  the  virtue  of  the  ordinance  hangs,  not  on  the  ritual 
administration  (as  Romanists,  and  in  part  also  Luthe- 
rans hold  i.  but  oil  the  working  of  God's  Spirit,  and  the 
exercise  of  faith  in  the  subjects  of  the  ordinance. 

4.  The  conditions  of  baptitm,  or  the  amount  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  state  of  spiritual  attainment  re- 
quired of  those  who  were  recognized  as  proper  subject* 
of  the  ordinance,  are  not  fully  and  categorically  exhi- 
bited in  New  Testament  scripture ;  they  are  rather 
implied  in  the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  and  left  to  lie 
inferred  from  attendant  circumstances,  than  formally 
and  distinctly  enunciated.  From  the  connection  be- 
tween John's  baptism  and  that  of  Christ,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  one  merged  into  the  other,  they  could 
not  be  quite  uniform.  But  even  in  John's  cast — 
founded,  as  his  baptism  was,  on  the  call  to  repent,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  sin  renounced  and  forgiven,  in 
order  to  l>e  prepared  for  the  event  immediately  in  pro- 
spect of  the  Lord's  coming  — it  is  clear  tliat,  from  the 
first,  all  who  honestly  approached  to  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, must  have  come  with  a  sincere  confession  of  their 
own  sinfulness,  of  their  desire  to  obtain  remission  on 
account  of  it,  and  of  their  belief  in  the  near  advent  of 
Messiah.  By  and  by  the  indefinitenem  -which  hung 
around  the  latter  point  gave  way  to  more  determinate 
convictions ;  and  even  before  John  quitted  the  field  of 
his  pre|«aratory  working,  the  hope  of  a  coming,  had 
begun  to  be  supplanted  by  the  lielief  of  a  present, 
Saviour.  But  as  tin-  Saviour  did  not  appear  in  the 
character  which  men's  anticipations  had  fashioned  to 
themselves,  and  the  faith  even  of  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  his  |>er*nn  ere  long  met  with  things  fitted 
to  make  it  stagger,  the  process  of  active  proselytism 
was  wisely  suspended  for  a  time,  and  only  when  the 
work  of  Christ  on  earth  was  finished,  am  1  the  materials 
were  before  the  world  for  arriving  at  a  full  and  intelli- 
gent belief  regarding  him,  were  applicant*  for  baptism 
inquired  to  make  formal  confession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  Measiah.  Accordingly,  after  the  ascension,  this 
became  the  more  prominent  point,  lioth  in  the  apostolic 
preaching,  and  in  the  terms  of  communion  presented 
to  those  who  through  baptism  might  seek  to  enter  into 
fellowship  with  the  ( "hristian  community.  While  that, 
however,  was  the  chief,  it  was  by  no  means  the  only 
point ;  from  the  very  nature  of  things  it  could  not 
stand  alone ;  and  to  say.  as  sometimes  has  been  said, 
that  nothing  more  was  expected  or  required  at  baptism 
of  entrants  into  the  (  hristian  church  of  apostolic  times, 
than  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  Measiahship  of 
Jesus,  is  palpably  to  understate  the  case,  and  to  leave 
out  elements  that  could  not  possibly  be  ignored  by  the 


founders  of  the  church.  What  pains  they  took  to  in- 
struct individual  applicants,  or  into  what  forms  they 
might  require  confessions  of  faith  and  avowals  of  Chris- 
tian experience  to  be  thrown,  we  have  no  proper  means 
of  ascertaining.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  repentance  toward  (Jod  and  faith  toward  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  formed  the  sum  of  apostolic 
preaching,  was  in  some  form  implicitly  or  expressly 
demanded  of  the  applicants  for  baptism.  For,  in  own- 
ing the  Messiahsliip  of  Jesus,  they  were  necessarily  un- 
derstood to  own  it  as  taught  by  the  apostles — owned, 
therefore,  that  this  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  ;  that  through  his  death  and  resurrection  he  had 
become  the  Redeemer  of  a  lost  world  ;  that  he  had  ob- 
tained for  as  many  as  believe  upon  his  name  remission 
of  sin,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  their 
souls  after  the  image  of  God,  the  sure  hope  of  eternal 
life ;  and  that  they  as  sinners  accepted  of  tlie  offer  of 
this  Saviour,  and  resolved  to  give  themselves  to  his  ser- 
vice. The  whole  tenor  of  the  apostolic  teaching,  and  the 
occasional  notices  furnished  of  their  proceedings,  seem 
plainly  to  indicate,  that  they  looked  for  such  a  profes- 
sion of  doctrinal  Ijelief  and  Christian  practice  from 
those  who  sought  admission  into  the  church ;  and  the 
cases  first  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  then  of  Simon  the 
sorcerer,  show  that  the  repentance  of  sin,  and  adherence 
to  Jesus  for  deliverance  from  its  guilt  and  power, 
formed  essential  elements,  in  their  view,  of  a  right  pre- 
paration for  the  initiatory  ordinance.  Such  as  failed 
in  these  respects  were  treated  as  unwarranted  intruders 
within  the  Christian  fold  ;  and  hence  the  sincere  recep- 
tion of  baptism  is  regarded  by  the  apostle  Peter  as 
necessarily  carrying  along  with  it  "  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience" — a  conscience  purged  through  right 
views  of  sin,  and  faith  in  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Saviour,  i  r«  m  It, 

Whether  the  conditions  of  Christian  baptism  in  the 
apostolic  age  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  necessitate  the 
re- baptizing  of  those  who  had  submitted  to  John's  bap- 
tism, may  l»e  left  among  the  points  respecting  which 

plicit  deliverance.  We  read  only  of  one  occasion  on 
which  persons  who  hail  participated  in  John's  baptism 

J  are  expressly  said  to  have  had  the  Christian  ordinance 
administered  to  them ;  namely,  the  case  of  the  twelve 
disciples  whom  Paul  fell  in  with  at  Ephesus,  proba- 
bly aliout  the  year  59,  Ae  xix.  MP.     The  case  of  those 

(  persons,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  a« 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  subjects  of  John's  baptism. 
For  full  five  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ  they  had  yet  come  to  no  definite  views  of  him, 
nor  had  even  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  were 

i  any  Holy  Ghost  —  although  John  himself  expressly 
made  mention  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  w  hat 
might  surely  be  looked  for  by  all  who  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel.  They  seem  to  have  lieen  much 
in  the  condition  of  persons  who  had  yet  to  learn 
the  principles  of  the  gospel— who  had  shared,  indeed, 
at  an  earlier  period  in  the  excitement  and  the  hope* 
raised  by  the  Baptist,  and  professed  themselves  to  be 
his  disciples— but  ha/1  afterwards  sunk  back,  and  given 
themselves  little  or  no  further  concern  about  the  matter. 
We  ought  not  to  judge  by  such  a  case  of  what  might 
have  lieen  deemed  proper  in  respect  to  those  who 
lived  amid  the  scenes  of  gospel  history,  and  who,  after 
submitting  to  the  baptism  of  John,  aud  accredited  the 
prospect  of  an  immediately  approaching  Saviour,  had 
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cordially  embraced  Jiniui  as  that  Saviour,  and 
into  the  hope  of  hi*  salvation.  In  that  condition 
the  twelve  ajsntles,  the  whole  hundred  and  twenty  in 
the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  and  doubtless  many 
more  in  different  parte  of  the  country,  who  had  passed 
through  substantially  the  some  ex|>erience  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  course.  The  faith  of  such  persons  had 
develojied,  their  knowledge  had  ripened,  their  views  in 
many  respect*  had  become  more  clear  and  enlightened; 
but  there  had  been  no  radical  change  in  their  senti- 
ments; they  but  acted  out  the  profession  they  had 
already  made,  and  entered  on  the  heritage  of  blessing 
pledged  to  them  in  the  baptism  they  had  received;  they 
B—dtd  only  the  internal  baptism  of  the  S{>irit;  and 
when  this  enme,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they 
■hould  have  tieon  again  l>aptized  with  water.  Hut  lie- 
tweeu  the  case  of  such  jiersons  and  those  mentioned 
in  the  Acts,  di  »i»  ,  then1  may  have  been  many  of  a 
less  marked  description  either  way;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  mode  of  treatment  as  to  baptism 
correspondingly  differed.  (See  also  on  what  is  implied 
in  knowing  uuly  John**  baptism,  under  Apol.los.1 

5.  In  regard  to  the  modr  of  aJminittrriny  baptitm 
in  apostolic  times,  whether  by  immersion  only,  if  by 
immersion,  whether  by  immersion  of  the  whole  body,  or 
more  specially  of  the  head,  or  whether  again  by  acts  that 
might  more  properly  lie  denominated  washing  or  sprink- 
ling these  points,  it  is  well  known,  have  formed  the 
subject  of  keen  discussion,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  still. 
It  cannot  be  sup)ios>cd  that  within  the  limit"  of  a  few 
sentences  any  fresh  light  can  be  shed  upon  the  subject, 
or  even  the  materials  supplied  i>f  a  comprehensive  view 
of  it*  merits,  and  a  fully  informed  judgment.  Our 
conviction  is.  that  Christ  anil  his  disciples  did  n»t  s.'ek 
to  bind  the  church  to  any  precise  form,  and  that  the 
language  employed  is  hence  of  a  somewhat  general 
and  variable  description.  The  expression  used  by  the 
evangelist  Matthew  is  "baptized  in  water,"  or  "in  the 
river  Jordan,"  ch  ui  fl.il;  but  St.  Luke  uses  the  dative, 
••  baptized  Wj'lA  water."  ch. Ill  I*;  and  neither  form  of 
expression  is  such  as  to  denote,  by  any  sort  of  necessity, 
corjsircal  immersion,  unless  the  word  Itaptize  did  of 
itself  involve  this  idea.  S>  it  has  often  been  attempted 
to  lw  proved,  but  without  success.  The  case  of  .Judith 
in  the  Apocrypha,  eh  ni  7,  who  is  represented  as  going 
out  even-  night  into  the  valley  of  Bethulia  and  Uiptiz- 
iiiL'  herself  in  tlx-  camp  at  the-  fountain  of  water;  the 
reference  in  Sirach  xxxiv.  25  to  the  case  of  one  Is-ing 
luiptized  from  a  dead  In  sly.  and  again  d<  filing  himself 
by  a  fresh  touch  of  the  corpse;  the  mention  in  He.  ix. 
In  of  "divers  baptisms"  under  the  law,  are  all  at  vari- 
ance with  the  notion  of  immersion  being  insejiarahlc 
from  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  it  is  incredible 
that  Judith  could  have  been  in  the  habit  of  practising 
pro|>er  immersion  at  a  fountain  in  the  open  camp;  it  is 
certain  that  cleansing  from  the  defilement  contracbd 
by  touching  a  dead  body  consisted  mainly  in  lieing 
sprinkled  with  wat<T,  having  in  it  the  ashes  of  the  rod 
heifer;  and  the  purifications  under  the  law.  dcscrilicd 
as  "  divers  hnptisms."  had  chiefly  to  do  with  rinsings, 
,  and  washing  of  parts  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
Bathing. 1  In  the  gn«|>cl  history,  also, 
we  have  the  word  litpUzrti  used  both  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  our  Lord,  in  a  manner  tliat  cannot  stand  with  ltodily 
immersion:  the  Pharisees  when  they  came  from  the  mar- 
kctdid  not  eat  except  they  baptized  themselves,  M:lt  *4L4, 
and  a  Pharisee  wondered  on  one  occasion  that  our  Ixird 


did  not  baptize  himself  before  dinner,  Lu.  xl  v.  In  such 
it  ia  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  entire  bodily 
such  wen?  not  common  among  the  Jews 
or  even  as  a  regular  custom,  except  among 
the  Ksscnea,  and  it  is  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  sense  of 


washing,  with  the  accessory  idea  of  purification  or  cleans- 
ing from  legal  defilement — washing  with  a  view  to  a  kind 
of  sacred  effect.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  vague- 
and  variable  use  in  the  principal  word,  and  the 
of  it*  application,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  leav- 
ing some  room  for  diversity  of  mode  in  the  Christian 
church.  Hence  the  early  versions  do  not  translate  the 
word,  but  simply  adopt  it.  Nor,  when  one  looks  to 
the  facts  of  tlie  case  in  early  timi-s,  and  thinks  of  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  lieing  liaptizcd  at  a  river  side 
in  open  day.  is  it  jiossible  to  understand  how  it  could 
have  consisted  with  the  general  good,  not  to  nay  com- 
mon decency,  that  the  rite  should  have  been  adminis- 
tered by  a  total  immersion.  It  would  \<e  strange  indeed 
if  in  such  a  matter  sr  me  liberty  had  not  Ist-n  allowed, 
especially  in  a  religion  wherein  the  ceremonial  ele- 
ment holds  so  suliordinate  a  place. 

It  confirms  this  view,  tliat  when  reference  ii  made 
to  the  symUdical  import  of  the  ordinance,  ros|icct  is 
usually  had  to  the  cleansing  property  of  water,  and 
which  is  not  ordinarily  associated  with  dipping,  but 
rather  with  washing  or  with  sprinkling  (if  ritual 
usage  is  taken  into  account!.  Thus,  the  word  ad- 
dress! by  Ananias  to  Paul  was  "  Arise,  and  lie  bap- 
tized, and  wash  away  thv  sins;"  and  in  Kp.  v.  25,  26, 
it  is  said.  "  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it.  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  by  the 
washing  of  water,  by  the  word;"  also  in  Tit.  iii.  5,  "  He 
saved  us  by  the  w  ashing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Chont,'  kr.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  allusion  in  these  ami  some  other  passages  is  to 
the  water  in  the  ordinance,  simply  as  an  element  of 
cleansing:  and  if  jw»iii*  lie  taken  to  keep  that  idea  pro- 
minent, the  great  object  of  its  employment  Would  seem 
to  lie  served.  There  are  two  passages,  indeed,  iu  which 
lK-lievers  are  represented  as  lieing  buried  with  (  lirist 
in  baptism,  Ho  ri  3, «.  C>1  ,11  12 ;  and  it  has  often  been 
alleged  that  this  must  point  to  the  act  of  immersion  in 
the  water.  Put.  even  in  a  i< >rmal  respect  the  resemblance 
is  far  from  lieing  close;  for  death  U  not  naturally  as- 
sociated with  a  dipping  in  water;  Christ's  burial  placed 
I  his  body  not  in  water,  nor  in  earth,  liut  in  a  rock, 
and  not  by  an  ordinary  act  of  immersion,  but  by  n 

I horizontal  elevation.  And  then,  the  image  of  bury- 
ing used  by  the  apostle  is  one  only  of  a  variety  of 
figuns  connected  with  liaptism.  In  the  passage  of 
Romans  he  introduces  that  also  of  planting  "planted 
in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  ami  of  his  resurrection" 
1  -  and  elsewhere  of  putting  off  the  lsidy  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  and  putting  on  Christ,  as  of  persons  first  un- 
dressing and  then  dressing  anew.  It  is  not,  in  any  of 
the  passages,  to  tlie  mode  of  administering  baptism 
that  the  apostle  appears  to  refer,  but  to  the  ij>irilual 
r(alitv  involved  in  it — as  the  formal  act  of  surrender  to 
Christ,  wherein,  by  virtue  of  our  spiritual  union  to  him, 
we  have  fellowship  with  him  in  his  death  to  sin,  and  in 
his  resurrection  to  life  and  glory. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  symbolical 
accompaniments  iiitnsiuccd  into  the  administration 
of  the  ordinance  by  the  ritualistic  tendency  of  early 
times — such  a*  three-fold  immersion,  putting  on  after 
baptism  of  white  garments,  receiving  milk  and  honey, 
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exorcism,  kc. — ami  which,  of  course,  have  found  their  j 
cherished  resting-place  in  Rome,  have  no  warrant  in 
Scripture.  MimI  of  them  are  mentioned  l>y  Tertullian 
(lit  Cur.  §  3)  as  having  already  obtained  a  footing  in 
Africa,  and  are  vindicated  by  him  a*  proper  to  be  ob- 
served, on  the  ground  of  traditionary  Mage,  though 
destitute  of  scriptural  authority.  Such  things,  when 
they  came  in,  diil  not  add  to  the  instructive  significance  ! 
and  real  efficacy  of  baptism  ;  they  detracted  from  both 
by  overlaying  with  ceremony  its  simple  import,  and 
in  the  minds  of  tho  people  turning  it  into  a  kind  of 
sacred  magic. 

6.  The  question  of  infant,  as  contradistinguished 
from  adult  baptism,  is  the  only  remaining  jniint  tliat 
falls  to  he  noticed,  but  it  is  one  tli.it  calls  for  Ux> 
lengthened  inquiry  to  be  taken  up  here.  Undoubtedly, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  of  the  baptism  of 
adulU  that  the  record*  of  the  New  Testament  most 
directly  and  commonly  tr>yit.  The  command  first  to 
teach  and  then  t<>  kiptizo  implies  that  such  were  the 
parties  inure  immediately  conte.mplat<il.  and  such  tho 
order  of  nature  in  the  matter.  Explicit  statements  of 
baptism  being  administered  to  the  infants  of  believers 
are  not  to  be  found:  but  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Lydia 

"she  was  baptized  and  her  household" — and  of  the 
jailor  at  Philippi — "  and  he  was  baptized  and  all  his 
straightway,"  Ac  x»i,  do  naturally  si  cm  to  imply  an  ad- 
mission of  the  family  as  such,  and  an  admission,  on 
the  ground  of  it*  relationship  to  the  head,  to  the 
church  by  baptism.  The  one  follows  so  close  upon 
the  other,  and  seems  to  stand  in  such  immediate  de- 
pendence upon  it,  that  there  scarcely  seems  room  for 
separate  acts  of  conversion.  Then,  the  long -estab- 
lished connection  between  parent  and  child  in  a  cove- 
nant-relationship, and  the  essential  agreement  between 
baptism  and  circumcision  in  spiritual  imjHirt  and  eco- 
nomical design,  come  most  materially  in  support  of 
tli"  pa  do-  baptist  argument.  But  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  subject  must  have  recourse  to  such  works 
as  Wall  on  Infant  Baptism,  with  Dr.  Gale  s  Rrite- 
lions;  Canton  on  Ilaptism;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
Wilson  on  Infant  Ilaptism,  Dr.  Wardlaw  on  Infant 
E'tptitm,  Hallev  on  Infant  Ilaptism,  ice. 

Baptism  is  occasionally  used  in  a  tropical  man- 
ner in  Scripture.  It  is  so  in  tho  simplest  manner,  or 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  its  primary  meaning,  by 
St.  Paul  in  1  t'o,  x.  '2,  when;  he  represent*  the  Israel- 
ite* who  left  Egypt  as  having  been  baptized  into  Moses 
in  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  cloud,  which  then  over- 
shadowed and  protected  them ;  meaning,  that  these 
transactions  and  events  held  much  the  same  place,  and 
served  much  the  same  design,  in  resjwet  to  their  rela- 
tion to  Moses,  that  baptism  now  does  with  believers  in 
their  rotation  to  Christ.  In  the  one  case  as  well  as 
the  other,  there  was  a  divinely  appointed  method  of 
initiation,  which  mutually  pledged  tho  parties  to  all 
that  followed.  In  a  still  more  distinctly  tropical  man- 
ner our  Lord  uses  tho  word,  when  he  says,  "  I  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished  Lit  xii  SO;  and  again  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedce,  '"Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of, 
and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
with  r  Mar  x  »  In  both  eases,  the  baptism  spoken  of 
is  plainly  a  synonym  for  the  siifferings  through  which 
our  Lord  was  to  pass,  and  that  not  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  but  as  a  matter  of  choice — with  the  full  con- 
sent and  willing  resignation  of  his  soul.  The  reference, 


j  we  conceive,  is  not  <as  it  is  very  often  puU  to  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  word  baptize,  aa  if  Christ  meant  to 
present  the  idea  of  his  going  to  be  plunged  into  or 
overwhelmed  in  a  sea  of  sorrow  and  affliction;  but 
nither  to  iu  secondary  or  acquired  sense  of  a  rite  of 
solemn  initiation,  just  as  in  the  cup  connected  with 
it  the  reference  is  to  the  symbolical  use  made  of 
|  a  drinking  cup  by  the  prophets  as  a  synittol  of  wrath. 
Through  suffering  even  unto  death  Christ  must  con- 
secrate himself  to  the  Father,  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men,  thereby  at  once  drinking  in  their  behalf  a  cup  of 
wrath  on  account  of  sin,  and  sealing  his  purjiose  of  per- 
fect devotion  to  their  eternal  interests.  Publicly  and 
formally  he  did  then  what  in  spirit  he  had  done  before 
— thoroughly  committed  himself  to  their  cause,  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  demands  of  righteousness  in- 
volved in  its  successful  management. 

BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD,  or  more  properly, 
"  those  baptized  for  the  dead."  is  a  peculiar  expression 
used  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Co.  xv.  21>,  in  the  course 
of  his  argumentation  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection. 
The  whole  verse  runs  thus:  Else,  what  sliall  they  do 
who  are  tKiptized  for  the  dead  *  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all, 
why  are  they  also  baptized  for  tho  dead A  great  variety 
of  interpretations  have  tx>en  proposed  in  explanation  of 
this  peculiar  reference  (which  may  lie  seen  in  any  of 
the  more  recent  commentaries*,  but  nothing  altogether 
satisfactory  can  yet  lie  said  to  liave  been  produced. 
In  several  of  the  interpretations,  respect  is  Bupjioscd 
to  have  been  had  to  views  and  practices  which  were 
of  much  later  growth  than  the  a|iostolic  age.  and  which 
could  never,  even  if  they  had  existed,  been  referred  to 
in  this  argumentative  manner  by  the  apostle.  Thia 
holds  es|K-cially  of  the  notion  that  the  allusion  is  to  tho 
practice  of  receiving  baptism  vicariously  for  friends 
who  had  died  liefore  the  rite  had  been  administered  to 
them  —  a  practice  which,  as  has  been  justly  said, 
"  was  never  adopted,  except  by  some  obscure  sects  of 
Gnostics,  who  seem  to  have  founded  their  custom  en 
this  very  passage"  (Conybeare  and  Howson.  ii.  59). 
The  view  rather  to  be  adopted  is  that  which  was  in 
substance  proposed  by  Clerieus  and  Docderlein,  and 
which  contemplates  the  Itaptized  as  ever  coming  for- 
wanl  to  till  up  the  vacancies  created  by  the  deceased; 
so  that  the  one  rush  in,  as  it  were,  to  supplv  the  place 
of  the  other.  "The  vacancies  left  in  the  ranks  of  tho 
Christian  army,  when  saints  and  martyrs  fall  asleep  in 
Jesus,  are  supplied  by  fresh  recruits,  eager  to  be  hap- 
tized  as  they  were,  and  pledged  by  baptism  to  fall  as 
they  fell,  at  the  post  of  duty  and  danger.  It  is  a 
touching  sight  which  the  Lord's  baptized  host  presents 
to  view,  especially  in  troublous  times.  Column  after 
column  advancing  to  the  breach,  as  on  a  forlorn  hope, 
in  the  storming  of  Satan's  citadel  of  worldly  pomp  and 
power,  is  mowed  down  by  the  ruthless  fire  of  persecu- 
tion. But  ever  as  one  line  disappears,  a  new  band  of 
volunteers  starts  up,  candidates  for  the  seal  of  haptism, 
even  though  in  their  case,  as  in  the  case  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  deadly  strife,  the  seal  of  baptism  is  to 
lie  the  earnest  of  the  bloody  crown  of  martyrdom" 
(Candlish  on  1  Cor.  xv.)  This  is  well  put-—  only,  at  tho 
time  the  a|K)stlc  wrote,  persecution  to  the  extent  of 
martynlom  could  hardlv  1*  said  to  have  existed;  it  had 
as  yet  taken  place  in  but  a  few  isolated  cases.  And  if 
tlie  idea  is  extended,  so  as  to  take  in  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  ordinary  death  of  believers  tas  was  done, 
indeed,  by  the  original  prepounders  of  tho  view),  then 
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the  baptisms  referred  to  must  be  those  also  of  an  ordi- 
nary  kind;  they  constituted  the  sucoessive&dditiong  gene- 
rally, which  were  being  made  to  the  Christian  commu- 
nity; and  one  is  at  some  low  to  understand  why  the 
apostle  should  have  sought  a  support  to  hut  argument 
in  so  common  a  connection  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Yet  while  khe  view  is  attended  with  such  appa- 
rent embarrassments,  it  seems  upon  the  whole  the  most 
worthy  of  acceptation;  and  our  difficulty  in  entering 
into  the  peculiar  aspect  in  which  it  presents  the  bap- 
tism of  believers,  may  possibly  arise  from  our  inability 
to  realize  distinctly  the  circumstances  in  the  eye  of  the 
apostle  when  he  wrote. 

BAR  [»on].  Jt  is  a  common  memlier  of  compound 
names,  as  >■  also  /.'-  <■,  trhioJi  BM  the  same  meaning. 
lien,  however,  prevails  in  the  pure  Hebrew  names  of  the 
Old  Testament,  ami  Bar  in  those  of  the  New,  l*>cause 
it  Li  much  more  in  use  in  the  CluUdee  and  Syriac  lan- 
guages, which  greatly  altered  Hebrew  expression  in 
later  times. 

BARAB'BAS.  A  man  engaged  in  sedition,  and 
guilty  of  murder,  whom  Pilate  released  to  the  Jews  at 
the  time  that  he  delivered  Jesus  to  be  crucified.  It 
was  his  practice — perhaps  it  had  been  also  the  practice 
of  governors  before  him,  to  please  the  populace  who 
assembled  every  year  at  the  feast  of  the  juassover,  by 
giving  a  five  pardon  to  any  prisoner  whom  they  chose 
to  name,  Mat  IX?1LU-X*|  M..i  v»  6  15;  Li.  xxlU.  10-21;  Ju. 
IflU  »,  4fl 

BA  RACHEL  [Men  Ood.]   See  Eliul. 

BARACHI'AS.    &<■  Zachakias. 

BA  RAK  [U'jhtiuiui] — proliably  the  same  as  Barcm, 
the  surname  of  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar  — one  of  the 
judges  who  was  commissioned  by  the  prophetess  Debo- 
r.ih  to  deliver  Israel  from  bondage  loJahin  the  ( 'anaanit- 
ish  king  of  Hazor,  in  the  trils?  of  Naphtali,  to  which 


tril-u  Barak  UU 


d.     He  utterly  destroyed  Jabin's 


army,  and  the  king  and  hi*  general  Sisera  perished.  Yet 
the  chief  glory  was  snatched  from  Barak  by  a  woman, 
l«ecausc  his  weak  faith  would  not  let  him  go  to  the 
work  unless  Dthotah  would  go  along  with  him,  J<>  If  r.| 
IxxxUL  t<,  10.  For  the  chronology,  see  the  article 
JriKil'.s.     He  is  named  as  an  example  of  faith.  He  xi  3! 

BARBARIAN.  A  word  often  used  Iry  us  to  de- 
note a  man  of  cruelty.  But  like  the  Word  «ir<c/r  oc- 
casionally among  ourselves,  it  meant,  among  the  ti recks, 
nothing  worse  than  uncultivated  c.r  uncivilized  ;  and  in 
their  self-esteem  they  applied  this  term  to  all  nations 
except  themselves :  and  the  Romans  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Greeks,  as  they  succeeded  to  their 
sovereignty  and  juirt<iok  of  their  cultivation.  This  is 
its  use  in  the  New  Testament.  All  men  are  either 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  All  I ; entiles  or  heathen  nations  may 
sometimes  lie  called  Greeks,  icq, i, ss-ti;  but  taking 
the  term  in  its  strict  sens*',  all  other  nations  are 
then  Barbarians.  Ito. Ill  liarbariaus  in  one  place. 
Col  ill  li,  are  distinguished  from  Scythians  :  the  former, 
p/rhaps,  being  nations  subject  to  the  Roman  enijieror. 
and  Scythians  King  then  a  general  name  for  all  the 
wild  nations  beyond  the  liounds  of  the  Roman  empire. 

BAR-JESUS.    See  Ei.YMas. 

BAR-JONAS.   See  Peter, 

BARLEY.  Of  this  well-known  and  widely  diffused 
cereal  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  native  country.  On 
the  top  of  turf- walls  and  on  thin  hoila  thore  grows  a 
little  grass  extremely  like  it— the  wall- barley  or  mouse- 
barley  :  but  even  Lamarck  would  have  found  it  difficult 


to  transmute  this  Hordtum  murlnum  into  any  of  the 
cultivated  varieties.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
wheat.  And  joining  the  two  facts  together  —  firstly, 
that  these  all-important  grains  are  never  found  truly 
wild  or  native  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  a  process  round- 
about, and  far  from  obvious,  by  which  they  are  converted 
into  cakes  and  loaves,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it 
is  in  a  sense  peculiarly  emphatic  that  "our  Father  who 
ia  in  heaven"  has  given  us  our  "daily  bread."  In  tho 
world's  infancy  many  things  lay  ready  to  the  hand  of 
the  new-come  tenant,  and  with  unsophisticated  senses, 
it  would  not  need  much  instruction  to  guide  him  to  the 
use  of  such  fruits  as  the  pine-apple  or  ripe  orange.  But 
who  gave  the  hint  to  the  first  miller  >  Who  taught  tho 
first  baker'  How  did  it  occur  to  any  one  to  rub  down 
into  a  powder  the  grains  of  a  coarse  grass,  and  then 
work  this  powder  with  water  into  paste,  and  then 
kindle  a  fire  to  l«»ke  it  into  bread  ?  Were  not  the  wor- 
shippers of  Ceres  ]M>inting  towards  n  truth,  through  the 
darkness  of  their  idolatry  ?  May  we  not  supfiose  that 
the  use  of  corn  is  as  ancient  as  the  days  when  man 
still  unfallen  received  his  lesson  direct  froni  God  ?  And 
when  he  fell  from  this  blessedness,  and  was  driven  forth 
to  "eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face."  may  not  the 
exile  liave  been  in  mercy  allowed  to  carry  with  him 
into  the  house  of  his  pilgrimage  this  "staff  of  life?" 

Palestine  was  a  "land  of  wheat  and  barley,"  he  wilt.  *. 
Barley  was  given  to  horses  and  dromedaries,  l  Kl  1*.  r»; 
but  it  was  also  converted  into  bread  for  tlw  food  of 
man.  Kns.  It  11  In  the  multitude  which  surrounded 
the  Saviour  in  the  fields  near  llethsaida.  the  only  sup- 
plies forthcoming  were  "five  barley-loaves  and  two 
small  fishes,"  .In  t|  <j  Hut,  if  we  may  take  as  a  cri- 
terion the  expression,  "A  measure  of  w  heat  for  a  penny, 
and  three  measures  of  liorley  for  a  jienny,"  lie  vi  «,  the 
relative  value  of  wheat  was  threefold  greater.  Thcro 
was  the  same  preference  for  wheat  in  other  lands. 
Amount  the  Romans  barley  was  the  food  of  horses  ; 
and  each  cavalry- soldier  was  allowed  a  cerlaiu  sum  by- 
way of  barley-ruoney  —  "nri  hordearium."  It  was  a 
punishment  to  substitute  barley  for  the  u«ual  rations  of 
the  men.  Thus,  when  some  of  his  cohorts  had  lost 
their  standards,  Claudius  Marcetlus  ordered  them  to  lie 
reduced  to  barley  (Livy,  xxvii  Hil.  The  same  prefer- 
ence of  wheateu  bread  manifests  itself  in  almost  every 
country  which  |*nnits  the  choice,  notwitlistatiding  tho 
superior  sweetness  of  barley. 

One  great  recommendation  of  barley  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  ri|>cns.  Even  in  Norway,  with  the  help 
of  the  lonj;  midsummer  sunshine,  it  is  said  that  some- 
times less  than  two  months  intervenes  lietween  reaping 
and  seed-time.  The  consequence  is  that  in  some  coun- 
tries, such  as  Sj.ain,  they  are  able  to  procure  two  crops 
in  one  season.  Some  of  their  barley  the  Jews  sowed  or 
planted  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  rains,  Octolier  or 
November,  and  some  as  soon  as  the  depth  of  winter 
was  past,  so  that  the  crop  was  ri|>e  al«>ut  the  time  of 
the  juassover.  or,  as  we  should  now  say.  at  Easter. 
Under  date.  June  5.  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  Messrs. 
Bonar  and  M  Cheyne  found  "all  the  operations  of  liar- 
vest  going  on  at  the  same  time.  Some  were  cutting 
down  the  barley  with  a  reaping-hook  not  unlike  our 
own,  but  all  of  iron,  and  longer  in  the  handle  and 
smaller  in  the  hook.    Others  gathering  what  w  as 

cut  down  into  sheaves.  Many  w  ere  gleaning,  and  some, 
were  employed  in  carrying  homo  what  had  been  cut 
down  aud  gathered.    We  met  four  camels  heavily  laden 
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with  ripe  sheaves,  each  camel  having  bells  of  a  different 
note  suspeudod  from  iU  neck,  which  Hounded  cheerfully 
an  thuy  moved  slowly  on.  Perhaps  these  bells  may  be 
a  remnant  of  the  'joy  in  harvest.'  .  .  .  The  barley 
on  the  plain  seemed  good,  but  the  crop  amazingly  thin, 
and  tin-  rank  weeds  so  abundant,  that  asses  and  other 
cattle  were  feeding  on  the  part  of  the  held  that  had 
been  newly  cut. "— {.Xairativc,  ch.  ii.)  Amongst  a  rural 
population  agricultural  processes  and  the  ilifferent  stages 
of  husbandry  furnish  a  natural  calendar,  and  "barley- 
harvest"  was  a  great  land- mark  in  the  year  of  the  Jew- 
kih  farmer ;  and  when  such  a  man  read  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative that  Saul's  seven  sons  were  put  to  death  "in  the 
beginning  of  barley-harvest,"  and  that  Rizpah  watched 
over  their  bodies  "from  the  lieginuing  of  harvest  until 
water  dropped  ui>on  them  out  of  heaven,"  s  Ba  xxi.  y,  10 
—that  is,  until  the  commencement  of  the  autumnal 
rains,  the  same  idea  was  suggested  to  him  as  would  lie 
to  us  were  we  told  that  the  poor  mother  kept  her  weary 
post  from  May  till  September.  [j.  U.] 

BAR  NABAS  [ton  of  prophecy  or  of  cotuoialiou]. 
It  was  the  surname  given  by  the  afiostlcs  to  a  Invite 
named  Joses — or  Joseph,  as  there  is  good  authority  for 
reading— whose  family  had  settled  iu  Cyprus.  Tins 
surname  might  he  naturally  translated  the  "son  of  pro- 
phecy," and  we  know  that  he  was  a  prophet  or  inspired 
teacher  in  the  church,  Ac  xiii  l.  But  it  is  rendered  by 
Luke  tike  "son  of  consolation,"  Ac  l».M;  for  indeed  this 
was  the  great  object  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  to  console 
and  support  believer*  with  tliat  sure  word  which  is  a 
light  to  them  in  this  dark  world,  2  To.  I.  nt.  That  passage 
in  Acts  gives  evidence  that  he  was  a  comfort  to  the 
church  in  his  deeds  as  well  as  by  his  words  ;  for  in  the 
difficulties  of  the  infant  church  he  was  found  among 
those  who  had  land  and  sold  it,  and  laid  the  price  at 
the  apostles'  feet,  leaving  himself  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  l  Co  Ix  6.  He 
was  honoured  by  God  to  have  such  discerning  of  spirits 
and  largeness  of  heart  as  to  acknowledge  the  persecutor 
Saul  of  Tarsus  for  a  brother  iu  the  Lord,  at  a  time  when 
no  other  believer  in  Jerusalem  was  w  illiug  to  confide  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  and  he  introduced  him 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  in  that  city,  Ac.  ix  V, 
He  again  was  honoured  to  lie  sent  forth  from  that 
mother  church  to  Antioch,  to  superintend  the  work 
there,  amid  the  difficult  questions  which  were  certain  to 
arise  at  the  time  when  the  Gentiles  were  being  first 
admitted  on  equal  terms  with  the  Jews  to  the  privileges 
of  the  gospel;  and  there  he  laboured  for  a  year  with 
great  success,  assisted  by  his  friend  Saul,  whom  he  had 
searched  out 'on  puqiosc,  Ac  il.  2S-2*  And  it  is  in  in- 
ference to  his  work  on  that  occasion  that  the  testimony 
iB  l*>me  in  the  Word  of  God,  in  which  there  is  little  of 
panegyric  pronounced  over  human  instruments,  "for  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
faith."  The  ascertained  facts  of  his  subsequent  history 
are  almost  inseparable  from  the  life  of  Saul,  who  is  best 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  They 
were  sent  up  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  with  contri- 
bution* for  the  poor  saints  there.  They  came  back  to 
Antioch  bringing  with  them  Barnabas'  sister's  son. 
John,  who  had  the  surname  of  Mark.  They  were  set 
apart  by  the  express  appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
lie  missionaries,  and  they  went  together  on  the  first  of 
Paul's  great  journeys.  Hence,  proliably,  the  name 
"  apoatles."  namely,  of  the  church,  her  special  delegates, 
is  applied  to  both  of  them,  Ac  xIt.  h;  and  it  is  not  to  be 


understood  as  countenancing  the  idea  that  Barnabas 
was  reckoned  to  be  OB  a  footing  as  to  office  with  the 
twelve,  who  were  the  Lord's  apostles,  and  with  whom 
Paul  was  associated  only  by  an  immediate  designation 
from  Heaven,  Oa.t.1,17.  Yet  Barnabas  and  Paul  were 
together  sent  up  from  the  church  at  Antioch  to  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  recognized  as  tlie  leader* 
in  evangelistic  work  among  the  heathen,  by  the  three 
prominent  apostles,  at  a  time  when  they  reckoned  it 
their  duty  to  concentrate  their  own  labours  upon  the 
circumcision,  Ua.  ti  9;  Ac  xv. 

When  an  unhappy  difference,  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  his  nephew  Mark,  separated  Barnabas  from 
Paul,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  beginning  a  second 
journey  together,  he  departed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  had 
preached  in  the  course  of  their  earlier  mission,  Ac.  x»  ». 
It  is  an  old  tradition  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  this 
his  native  island ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
at  least  called  to  his  rest  at  a  comparatively  early 
period.  For  while  Paul  afterwards  wrote  of  him  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  their  "sharp  contention"  was 
soon  forgotten,  there  is  no  further  account  of  his  labours, 
and  but  one  allusion  to  them,  1  Co.  ix  «-,  while  we  find  his 
nephew  Mark  attending  u|*m  Paul  in  such  a  way  as  he 
would  have  been  leas  likely  to  do  so  loug  as  Banialias 
lived,  and  hail  a  first  claim  to  his  services,  Col  I*,  «.  There 
is  a  writing  extant  which  is  called  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
l«s,  and  which  man)'  have  attributed  to  hini.  But  ita 
superficial  handling  of  divine  truth,  and  ita  mistakes 
about  the  Jewish  history  and  worship,  into  which  the 
Levite  Barnabas  could  not  have  fallen,  have  ltd  the 
belt  critics  to  reckon  it  a  forgery.  [a.  e.  M.  D.] 

BAH  SAB  AS.    &e  Joseph  and  Judas. 

BARTHOLOMEW  [(he  son  ../  Tholomttt,  or.  as 
the  word  might  equally  be  written,  son  of  Talmai,  a 
name  which  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament].  Bartho- 
lomew was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  same  as  Natliauael,  because  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  mention  Bartholomew,  but 
Nathanael ;  while  John  mentions  Na t han.-u  I,  but  i 
Bartholomew.  In  agreement  with  this.  John  repre- 
sents Philip  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Nathanael ;  and 
in  the  lists  of  the  other  three  evangelists  Philip  and 
Bartholomew  are  invariably  placed  together.  Mat  x  h 
Mar  IH,  is-.  Lu  rt.  u;  com  p.  Ac  L  IS.  In  this  ease  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  from  his  father  the  name  Bar- 
tholomew was  given  to  Nathanael,  as  Peter  I  to  re  the 
name  Bar-jonas,  and  Joses  (or  Joseph,  as  others  read) 
that  of  Baroaltas.  We  have  nothing  special  recorded 
of  him  except  that  he  was  brought  with  difficulty  by 
Philip  to  regard  Jesus  as  the  promised  Saviour,  while 
yet  our  Lord  bore  that  high  testimony  to  him  "  Behold 
an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile!"  Jn  l  *s,4e. 
After  the  resurrection  he  was  one  of  the  seven  to  whom 
our  Lord  revealed  himself  at  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
Jn.  xxl  2;  and  he  is  there  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Cana 
of  Galilee.  There  are  traditions  of  his  going  to  India  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  carrying  thither  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  written  in  Hebrew,  as  also  of  his  suffering 
martyrdom  by  crucifixion  in  Armenia  or  in  Cilicia. 
But  these  report*  must  he  received  with  more  or  less  of 
doubt :  and  in  fact  India  is  used  by  ancient  writers  in 
a  loose  way  to  represent  some  distant  eastern  region  of 
which  thev  were  very  ignorant.  [o.  c.  N.  D.J 

BARTIM^rUS  [ton  of  Timaus],  the  blind  begRar 
who  was  cured  by  our  Lord  as  he  went  out  of  Jericho. 
Mar  x  «  The  narrative  suggest*  that  he  wi 
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anil  unwavering  in  hi*  fjuth  ;  and  thi*  becomes  the 
more  obvious  if  m  connect  it  with  the  account  in 
Luke,  in  such  a  way  as  to  infer  that  ho  had  made  ap- 
plication first  of  all  a*  Jesu*  was  entering  the  city, 
l.n  nULSi,  which  must  liave  leen  a  day  before.  Lu  xlx.  5 
It  is  not  wonderful  tliat  tticse  evangelists  should  single 
out  this  remarkable  character  and  pass  anotlicr  unnoticed 
who  was  healed  along  with  hiui.  Mat  xx  so. 

BAHUCH  [bletntif],  a  scribe,  and  a  trusty  friend  of 
the  prophet  Jereuiiah.  He  was  the  son  of  Ncriah.  and 
grandson  of  Maaseiah,  ami  therefore  was  probably  a 

bn.ther  of  the  Jewish  nobleman  Seraiah.  to  whom    their  day  by  Strals)  and  Josephus.    In  the  present 


Og,  whom  Moms  destroyed,  X«  xxi  33;  and  one  district 
of  the  country,  Algol),  bud  at  that  time  sixty  fenced 
cities,  with  walls,  gates,  and  lors,  beside*  unwalled 
town*  a  great  many,  Lk>  m  4, :.  These  were  standing  or 
restored  in  Solomon's  days,  ikut.is;  nnd  to  this  day 
there  are  many  points  from  which  the  traveller  can  look 
and  see  the  remains  of  more  than  half  that  number. 

There  are  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  geography  of 
Bashan,  owing  to  its  situation  in  a  wild  ami  unexplored 
region,  to  this  hour  one  of  the  mo»t  dangerous  in  or 
around  Palestine,  and  pronounced  to  l*>  the  same  in 


Jeremiah  intrusted  the  reading  of  his  great  prophecy 
against  Babylon.  Jo  xku.  \  >,  h.  i»,4c  Jeremiali  employed 
Baruch  a*  his  secretary  to  write  out  liis  propheeii  * 
against  the  Jews  and  f>ther  nations,  and  (a*  he  was 
himself  shut  up  in  prison*  to  read  them  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people,  cli.mu.       a  task  which  Baruch  again 


century  a  vast  impulse  was  given  to  discovery  by  the 
enterprises  of  Hurckhardt,  who  lived  among  the  Aratw 
as  if  ho  wen?  a  native,  and  made  his  way  to  many 
places  which  had  h<vn  inaccessible  to  his  predecessors, 
and  who  penetrate.)  in  this  direction  as  far  as  Saleah, 
the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  liashan,  ««.  I>c.liJ  to,  now 


discharged,  ret  »,*e .  in  very  ditlicult  circumstances,  called  Sulkha<J,  and  to  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 

for  king  Jehoiakim  cut  the  roll  of  the  writing  to  piece*  ;  Inssl.    In  the  year  l.\!»7  an  a<lventnrous  and  successful 

witli  hi*  penknife,  and  burned  it  in  the  fire  :  and  he  also  English  traveller,  Mr.  Cyril  C  (iraliani,  passed  even 

searched  for  the  prophet  and  his  friend  to  put  them  to  further  to  the  east  of  the  Jebcl  Haunln,  across  a  desert 

death,  but  the  Lord  hid  them.    Once  more  Baruch  was  plain,  thickly  covered  with  black  volcanic  stones,  hence 

honoured  to  use  hist  pen  at  the  dictation  of  the  prophet,  named  El  Hitrruh,  that  is.  "a  region  covered  with  black 

t»  write  out  a  more  complete  set  of  prediction*,  to  some  burning  sumes."  and  U.  the  SafAh.      The  Saffth  is  a 

considerable  extent  probably  the  same  as  the  book  of  great  natural  fortress.  thickly  covered  with  huge  shat- 

Jeremiah  now  found  in  the  Bible.    For  his  faithful  tend  masse*  of  liasalt,  the  paths  threugh  which  ore 

services,  Bumch  received  a  premise  from  the  Lord,  that  tortuous  fissure*,  known  only  to  the  wild  race  who 

hi*  life  should  be  spared  amid  all  the  calamities  which  inhabit  it.    In  the  interior  is  a  range  of  volcanic  trlt, 

were  coming  on  his  nation.  Je.xlr    When  Jeremiah  on  the  east  side  of  which  are  several  ruined  towns  and 

bought  the  field  which  belonged  to  hi*  uncle  at  Ana-  |  villages.    Bj  whom  were  they  built,  and  when  were 

thoth,  in  the  year  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  they  inhabited  *    The  desert  tribes  who  have  had  un- 

Baruch  was  the  person  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  pa|*rs  disputed  |»v»ession  forat  least  120"  years  are  not  given 

connected  with  the   transaction,  Je  xxxJt  is,  13     Tlie    to  architecture,  and  never  were   It  is  que*- 

latest  matter  recorded  about  him  is.  that  he  was  still  ,  tionable  whether  the  sway  of  the  Greek*  or  Roman* 
faithful  to  the  prophet,  and  shared  in  the  contempt  and  ever  extended  so  far  into  the  desert,  or  at  least  was 
ill-usage  heaj*=d  upon  him  by  the  remnant  of  Jews  who  ever  so  secure  as  to  give  encouragement  to  the  plant- 
fled  into  Egypt.  Jo  xlltl  3,«.  There  is  a  small  book  in  ing  of  colonies  and  the  building  of  towns.  It  would  lie 
the  Apocrypha  ascribed  to  Baruch,  but  the  evidence  of  interesting  to  know  more  of  the  character  and  style 
its  later  composition,  and  its  mistakes,  an-  fatal  to  its  of  these  ruins,  which  appear  to  resemble  those  struc- 
reputation.  [«.  C.  V.  I>, ]  |  tures  of  a  primitive  age  still  found  amid  the  mountains 
BARZIL'LAJ  [mmif  of  mm],  an  aged  Gilcadite,  a  of  Bashau."  "  Tlie  SafAb  resembles  an  island  rising 
man  of  great  wealth,  who  Ks>k  a  principal  part  in  «up-  |  up  out  of  the  Hat  plain,  and  the  n>ck  of  which  the 
plying  the  want.-*  of  king  David  during  all  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  of  Alsalom  Tlie  king  would  gladly 
have  taken  him  to  Jerusalem  on  his  own  return, 
but  Barzillai  steadily  refused,  on  account  of  age  mol 
frailty.  His  son  Chimham  however  wan  taken  instead, 
ss»  x'iL  27;  xix  3l-4«i  And  other  sons  seem  to  have  after- 
wanls  been  taken  to  court,  and  to  have  been  all  of  them 
ntomaiendod  particularly  to  the  favour  of  Solomon  by 
I  >.i\  id  in  his  dying  instructions,  I  Ki  ii  7 

BASHAN   [meaning  uncertain,  perhaps  toft  n>A 


whole  surface  is  formed  b«>ks  like  molten  metal.  Huge 
fissures  and  si-ams  run  through  it,  rendering  access  to 

the  interior  almost  impossible   The  whole 

western  side  is  swept  by  the  Hurrah,  and  is  uninhabi- 
table; we  therefore  skirt  the  eastern  side,  and  in  alswt 
an  hour  come  upon  trace*  of  an  ancient  rand,  with 
stone*  at  regular  interval*.  inscribed  with  regular 
characters  rtti-mhliny  tht  Sinaitit,  These  continue  until 
we  reach  the  ruins  of  a  town,  wholly  built  of  white 
stones,  and  thus  contrasting  strangely  with  the  black 

*ji7],  is  tlie  name  in  Scripture  for  a  singularly  rich    strata,  if  the  SafAh  and  the  ad  joining  plain  

tract  of  country  lying  beyond  the  Jordan,  between  ,  The  style  of  architecture  resembles  that  of  the  ancient 

cities  in  the  HaunVn,  st-.ne  ns.fs,  stone  door*,  and 


Mount  Hcrmon  and  the  land  of  Gilt-ad.  These  two 
regions.  Bashan  and  Gilead.  attracted  the  attention  of  | 
those  trils*  that  desired  to  continue  the  pastoral  life  to  , 
which  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  accustomed  ;  ! 
Gilead  being  divided  between  Reuben  and  'lad.  and 
Bashan  being  given  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manas*,  h, 
Nil  uili  1-33.  Modern  travellers  speak  with  enthusiasm 
an.!  delight  of  its  forests,  in  which  oaks  ats>und,  worthy 
to  be  set  alongside  of  the  cedars  of  Lclmicn,  1«  ii.  13; 
Km  xxrtt  6;  Zee  xi.  2;  and  of  the  herds  of  bulls  of  Bashan 
in  noble  pasture  ground.  P»  xxil  12 ;  Am.  I«.  l ;  Mi.  vii.  14 
Bashan  had  been  the  kingdom  of  the  Canaaiiite  giant 
Vou  I. 


massive  stone  walls.  \<>  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
but  there  an-  fragments  of  rude  sculptures  apparently 
of  a  very  early  age."  I  Murray's  Hawilxmk,  by  I'orter, 
p.  lxii.  Kiii.,  :'<)'.'.)  In  another  neighbouring  place 
Mr.  t;raham  found  hundreds  of  inscription*,  again 
in  a  character  resembling  the  Sinaitic,  and  accomi«»nietl. 
as  in  the  Sinai  |>eninsula,  with  rude  figures  of  camels, 
deer,  ass.-s,  tiger*,  and  horsemen.  All  this  is  the  pre- 
vinee  of  Hathangth,  the  classical  Batnnaa,  or  Bashan 
pro|ier. 

Between  I>amascus  and  this  outermost  region  which 
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is  beside  Jehel  HnurAn  lies  the  country  of  the  Lrjah,  \ 
answering  to  the  ancient  province  of  Trachokitis,  | 
a  region  remarkable  fur  the  ruins  of  great  cities,  de-  : 
scribed  by  Burckhardt  and  others,  corresponding  in 
their  ina-wive  rocky  strength,  ami  their  adjunct*  of  | 
caverns,  to  the  description  which  Josephus  has  given  of 
theia  as  excessively  difficult  of  acc«>ss,  and  affording 
commodious  shelter  to  their  lawless  inhabitants  {Anti.{ 
xv.  10,  1).  In  this  country  lie  the  very  ancient  cities 
of  Edrei  and  Kenath,  now  Edhr.'ui  and  KunawAt ;  the 
country  of  Argob.  De  ill  n.  14,  is  almost  certainly  this 
very  region.  South  of  the  Lcjah,  Trachonitis,  or  Argob. 
ami  west  of  Batantea  or  Bashan  proper,  lies  the  rich 
plain  of  the  HaURan,  strictly  so  called,  a  name  preserved 
unaltered  from  the  times  of  Ezekiel,  ch.  xtril  is,  hut  also 
named  at  present  /."h-.YiiXtoA,  "  the  plain,"  the  most 
fertile  region  in  Syria  according  to  competent  judges, 
and  said  to  Ik-  filled  with  deserted  villages  and  towns, 
the  most  familiar  of  which  to  IN,  as  being  named  in 
Scripture,  are  the  northern  Buzkah.  now  Busrah,  and 
Bethgamul,  now  I'm-el-Jcm-d.  West  of  Haur.lu.  to- 
wards the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  .Ionian,  and  the  Lake  of 
Merom,  lies  the  better  known  province  of  JaulAn,  the 
classical  Gaulonitu,  and  the  region  in  which  the  city  of 
refuge  Go  lax  must  have  stood  :  uorthward  of  Jaul.ln 
and  tf.aur.in  lies  Jtdiir.  the  Itunea  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ami  of  the  classics,  the  country  of  Jbtcr  the  son 
of  Ishmael. 

These  several  province*,  Bashan  proper,  HaurAn, 
Argob.  and  Golan,  possibly  Jetur  in  addition,  seem  to 
have  composed  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  that  of  the 
giant  Og.  But  the  geographical  term  Baslian  might 
Ite  taken  either  in  a  wider  Bense.  as  the  kingdom,  in 
which  sense  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  country  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan ;  or  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  province  of  Bashan,  the  most  distant  ami 
outlying  part  of  the  country,  just  as  HaurAn  is  used  at 
this  day  Isith  in  a  wider  and  in  a  stricter  sense.  From 
inattention  to  this  distinction  it  is  alleged  that  there 
has  been  much  confusion  in  the  descriptions  and  maps, 
from  the  time  of  Eusebius  downward.  In  the  New 
Testament,  as  might  b-  expected,  we  do  not  meet  with 
Bashan  in  the  sense  of  the  kin;/dom,  which  had  passed 
away  some  fifteen  hundred  years  liefore  :  and  the  jrro- 
rinrr  of  Bashan  lay  out  too  far  to  the  east  to  lie  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  our  Lord  :  so  that  the  name  Bashan 
does  not  apjiear  at  all  in  this  portion  of  Scripture. 

[Tlu<  fullest  ,-onl  in.wt  iMTunitc  acmnnt  of  all  geographical 
matter*  oninoctol  with  UoaIumi  mutt  at  preaent  he  locked  fur  in 
the  Rev.  J.  I.  Purt*r'«  Fht  Ymrt  in  Ihiutinrui  A  shorter 
•tittami'nt  i«  gitcn  t»y  the  authur  himself,  in  his  liatuibnak  for 
Travtlltrt  tit  Sjrria  ami  Ptthrtmr,  Mr.  Graham  hru  given  sorue 
acivnmt  trf  tib  own  discoveries  and  observations,  in  the  CaMhriilpr 
iS*m  »«  for  I  &.'.*  ]  [O.C.M.  o  ] 

BA'SHAN-HAVOTH-JAIR    ftr  Havoth-Jaik. 

BASHEMATH.  or  BASMATH  [wtet  ■  tmelUn;,). 
1.  A  daughter  of  Lion  the  Hittite,  win.  became  the 
wife  of  Esau,  Oe  x««i  :u  2.  A  daughter  of  Ishmael. 
who  al*o  liecame  a  wife  of  Esau,  the  third  ho  is  said  to 
have  taken,  0«  xxviii  »;  wxn  3  It  is  onlv  in  the  last  of 
these  two  passages  that  she  liears  the  name  of  Bashe- 
math  ;  in  the  former  she  is  called  Mahalath.  All  Emu's 
wives  appear  to  have  receive.!  new  names  on  being 
married,  probably  with  the  view  of  becoming  more  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  their  kindred  ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  was  {lermitted  to  choose, 
or  obliged  U>  accept  of  the  maiden  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Elon.    (See  under  Aholiramah.)    3.  A  daughter 


of  Solomon,  who  became  married  to  one  of  his  officers, 
1  Kt  l>  is 

BASKETS  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  no 
less  than  four  or  even  six  words  in  the  Old  Testament 
lieing  so  rendered,  and  three  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  commonest  word  in  the  Old  Testament  is  »a//,  » 
word  derived  from  a  root  expressing  flexibility,  and 
referring  no  doubt  to  the  materials  of  which  a  basket 
is  u&ually  onnstnnrted.    This  won!  is  used  of  the  has 
kcts  with  bread  on  the  head  of  Pharaoh's  butler,  Ce  it 
Ift.Ac.  in  our  version     white  baskets."  and  in  the  mar 
gin,  "full  of  holes.'  renderings  not  destitute  of  autho- 
rity, but  now  generally  given  up  for  "  basket*  of  white 
bread ;"  of  a  Iwsket  with  the  flesh  of  Gideon's  present 
or  offering.  Jn  <i  l»;  and  of  a  basket  with  the  bread  fur 
the  meat- offerings  brought  before  the  altar  at  the  taber 
nacle.  Ex.xilx  %  sc.;  Lc  Till  J,  Ac  ;  Na  if.  14,  «c     A  closely 
connected  form  is  ntUil/a'i,  ■  grape- gatherer's  basket, 
Je.  rt  »  A  won!  which  ap|iears  entirely  different  in  form, 
but  which  Gesenius  reckons  to  Iw  distautly  connected 
with  nil/,  is  tfnf,  occurring  only  in  tw«i  chapters  in 
Deuteronomy;  in  ch.  xxvi.  2.  L  of  the  basket  in  which 
the  first-fruits  were  brought  liefore  tlie  Lord ;  and  in 
eh.  xxviii.  5.  17.  of  the  basket  in  which  the  harvest  or 
household  stores  may  have  l»een  kept.    Another  word 
still,  occurring  under  the  two  cognate  forms  of  did  and 
d&dai,  is  used  of  the  two  symbolical  baskets  of  figs 
which  Jeremiah  saw  liefore  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
ch.  ixlv  1,*,  probably  with  allusion  to  the  first  fruiu  in 
l>e.  xxvi.  2 ;  so  that  the  first  three  words  have  been  all 
employed  in  reference  to  religious  service*.    It  is  the 
same  word  dad  which  is  used  to  describe  the  vessel 
which  carried  the  heads  of  Ahab's  sons  to  Jehu,  i  HI 
x.  7;  and  also  the  vessel  used  by  the  Israelitish  bondmen 
in  Egypt,  Vt  lxx«i  «.  translated  "pole"  in  our  version, 
though  now  commonly  identified  with  the  baskets  in 
which  clay  was  carried  for  bricks.    But  in  both  these 
instances  "pots"  is  a  legitimate  translation,  as  this  is 
the  common  meaning  of  the  word.    The  lost  word  for 
basket  is  rldh,  "  a  basket  of  summer  fruit,"  Am  «n  1. 
used  in  the  other  passage  where  it  occurs  for  a  bird 
cage  or  bird-trap.    Gesenius  conjectures  that  it  might 
lie  a  liasket  with  a  lid  coming  down  and  covering  in 
what  it  contained. 

There  are  two  different  words  which  are  kept  care 
fully  distinct  in  the  original,  but  are  indiscrimiiiaU'ly 
rendered  "liaskcts"  filled  with  the  fragment*  of  the 
loaves  ami  fishes  with  which,  on  two  occasions,  Jesus 
fed  the  multitudes.  Mat.  xiv  so;  xv  S7;  xtt  e,io;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  them  with  |>articular  kinds  of  bas- 
kets at  the  present  day.  The  one  used  in  the  account 
Of  the  four  thousand  lieing  fed,  is  used  also  in  describ- 
ing the  escape  of  Paul  from  Damascus,  Ac  ix  ia.  though 
he  himself  employs  another  word,  sc«>  xl  33.  The  bas- 
kets in  use  now  in  eastern  countries  Itear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  which  are  found  represented  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt.  In  shape,  and  material.  »»u 
workmanship,  they  are  often  the  same  as  our  own  :  or 
when  different,  are  yet  not  at  all  inferior,    [a.  c.  M.  P.] 

BASTARDS  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  congreg* 
tion  of  the  Ixml  to  the  tenth  generation,  as  Amino^ 


t*  win  J,  3  Jephthab. 
however,  was  the  *on  of  a  strange  woman,  and  had 
been  driven  out  by  the  legitimate  offspring ;  yet  he  wa» 
called  by  God  to  lie  the  judge  of  hi*  people  Israel 
J«i  xl  1. 1  The  Lord  threatened  that  a  bastard  should 
dwell  in  Ashdod  at  the  time  that  the  pride  of  th< 
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Philistine*  sti^ulr]  be  cut  off,  fa?  n  «     But  in  Deutero- 
nomy and  Zccliariah  the  word  is  \n rculiar,  and  if 
reckoned  by  some  to  mean  the  offspring  of  an  inces 
tuous  union.    The  word  itself  is  mam&r  (irtc>,  an«l 

only  occurs  in  the  two  passages  referred  to.  It  is  of 
uncertain  etymology,  and  both  Jewish  and  Christian 
interpreters  differ  in  regard  to  its  precise  meaning.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  rabbinical  authorities,  in 
earlier  as  well  an  recent  time*,  undemtand  it  not  of 
persona  simply  l*>ru  out  of  wedlock,  but  of  the  off 
spring  of  incestuous  connection*,  or  of  matrimonial  alli- 
ances that  wen-  forbidden  as  altogether  improper.  It 
docs  not  appear  that  liastards,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
were  regarded  as  the  proper  subjects  of  the  prohibition 
in  LK-.  xxiii.  ;\.  as  apjHjars  from  the  canes  alone  of 
.lephthah  and  Anura  (see  under  both) ;  and  the  m.slern 
Jews  are  of  opinion  that  they  might  l>e  admitted  even 
to  the  priesthood.  Tliey  had,  however.  Uo  claim  to  a 
"hare  in  the  paternal  inheritance,  or  to  the  proper  filial 
standing  and  treatment  of  children  of  the  family.  And 
this  is  what  is  referred  to  in  He.  xii.  7,  where  a  con- 
trast is  drawn  between  the  treatment  which  Cod's  true 
children  might  expect,  .is  compared  with  that  given  to 
such  as  are  not  so  related  to  him,  by  means  of  an  allu 
■ion  to  the  difference  between  hasUrds  and  sons.  The 
meaning  is,  that  as  the  rights,  the  privileges,  the  hopes 
of  sons,  so  also  the  training  and  discipline  proper  to 
such,  Mong  to  the  one  class,  but  not  to  the  other. 
BAT  (ft, W  «*ffa]M)a  -  the  darkness- bird."  Many 


roomy  to  allow  thein  to  fly  to  and  from  their  resting- 
places,  and  furnished  with  projections  or  roughnesses, 
front  which  they  may  freely  suspend  themselves.  In 


i  of  this  trils?  (Cheiroptera)  are  found  in  West- 
ern Asia,  as  in  all  warm  countries,  but  the  forms  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  Europe.  In  the  M<waic  law- 
it  was  pracribtd  a*  unclean,  and  was  ranked  among 
birds,  but  closing  up  the  series,  U.  u.  w;  r>c.  jut  l\  in 
each  passage  introducing  the  winged  insects.  Z.s.logi- 
eally,  however,  as  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  the 
Iwt  is  a  true  quadruped,  distinguished  from  others  of 
its  class  by  an  enormous  elongation  of  the  bones  of 
the  ami  and  fingers,  and  by  a  membrane  stretched 
over  them,  and  exteuding  to  the  hind  linibs;  by  winch 
modification  the  animal  is  able  to  exert  a  power  of 
proper  and  continued  flight. 

Col.  H.  Smith  elaborately  argue.,  (Kitto's  Bib,  Cget.) 
that  some  of  the  great  frugivorous  liats  ( Pteropusl  must 
hs?  alluded  to  in  the  prohibition;  on  the  ground  that 
the  flesh  of  the  insectivorous  specie*  would  offer  no 
temptation  to  be  mod  as  food,  while  "  thu  fact  [of  the 
prohibition)  evidently  shows  that  there  were  at  the 
time  men  or  tribes  who  ate  animals  classed  with  Kits." 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  such  allusion  is  at 
all  evident.  The  distinction  of  "clean  "  and  "  unclean" 
bad  reference  not  merely  to  food,  but  to  sacrifice,  and 
to  ceremonial  defilement  from  contact,  Ac. ;  and  other 
creatures,  as  little  tempting  as  the  insectivorous  liats, 
are  certainly  prohibited,  as  the  mouse,  the  lizard,  and 
the  mole.  It  is  however  fatal  to  the  suggestion  of  this 
learned  zoologist,  that  uonc  of  the  frugivorous  hat*  are 
natives  of  Western  Asia  or  North  Africa,  while  the 
small  insectivorous  species  are  abundaut  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

The  habit  of  this  order  of  animals  is  to  dwell  in  dark 
and  desolate  places  by  day.  Caverns,  old  hollow  trees, 
ruined  towers,  and  similar  places,  are  chiefly  sought  by 
them;  the  qualifications  of  their  diurnal  resort  being  I 
that  it  should  be  dark,  secluded,  and  quiet,  sufficiently  | 
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such  gloomy  retreats  they  may  almost  with  certainty 
be  found  associating  inconsiderable  numbers,  hanging 
head  downward,  with  folded  wings,  from  some  projec- 
tion of  the  roof,  to  which  they  cling  by  means  of  the 
sharp  curved  claws  of  their  hind  feet. 

Allusion  to  this  habit  is  found  in  Is.  ii.  "JO,  where  the 
terrible  glory  of  the  "day  of  the  Lord,"  the  period  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  descrik-d  as 
producing,  among  other  affects,  the  destruction  of 
idols.  The  terrified  idolaters  shall  cast  away  the  idols 
in  which  they  have  trusted  to  the  most  obscene  and  ob- 
scure retreats  (wr  MoI.Kt,  while  they  themselves  seek 
a  vain  protection  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb,  lte.vl.  ML  The  whole  of  these  two 
passages  may  U<  usefully  read,  and  compared  together, 
as  showing  in  what  light  much  that  is  now  highly 
valued  as  enhancing  the  glory  of  man  the  high  towers, 
and  the  fenced  wall",  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  the 
pleasant  pictures -will  appear  in  that  day  when  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  lie  revealed,  and  all  flesh  slmll 
sex-  it  together.  U  xl  *  [p.  u.  0.] 

BATH,  BATH  INC..  It  is  certain  that  baths  of 
the  kind  in  use  throughout  Syria  at  present,  as  also 
among  the  Creeks  and  Romans  in  the  West,  and  the 
Persians  in  the  East,  were  common  in  Pale-tine  at  the 
time  of  the  Herods,  and  afterwards;  the  testimony  <>f 
Josephus,  and  the  monumental  evidence  in  ruined  cities, 
are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  doubts  upon  this  subject. 
But  there  is  certainl}  no  proof  in  Scriptun  that  tliesi 
luxurious  and  costly  indulgences  existed  among  the 
Israelites  ;  neither  has  valid  proof  from  other 
ever  been  produced.  Manifestly,  it  ought 
not  to  he  inferred  from  the  existence  of  the  practice 
among  the  Egyptians,  most  of  whom  lived  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Nile;  whereas,  if  we  except  the 
Jordan,  there  is  scarcely  a  running  stream  in  Pales- 
tine prefer  which  would  afford  facilities  for  such  bath- 
ing during  summer,  the  season  in  which  it  was  to  be 
chiefly  desired.     Certainly  the  verb   mhatt  (yrn>, 

which  is  in  our  version  rendered  "bathe,"  is  equally 
rendered  "wash;"  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  immersion  is  an  idea  proper  to  the  word,  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  pro|s-r  meaning  which  (iesenius 
assigns  to  it  is  that  of  Washing,  whether  applied  to  the 
human  body,  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  reference  to  its 
principal  part*  for  washing,  the  hands,  feet,  and  fact-, 
or  whether  to  the  |>arts  of  a  sacrifice;  and  he  says,  in 
Arabic  the  verb  means  to  wash  either  the  body  or  clothes, 
also  to  perspire  violently,  that  is,  according  to  him,  to 
Ix?  bathed  in  |>erspiration.  There  are  passages,  too,  in 
which  the  idea  of  immersion  seems  to  1«  positively  ex- 
eluded,  a?  at  Ex.  xxx.  19,  of  the  laver  with  water  put 
into  it,  "  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their  hands 
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»nil  their  feet  thereat."  literally  "therefrom  ;"  GtV  v.  1  2. 
"  His  eye*  are  washed  with  milk  ;"  also  1  Ki.  xxii. 
when  translated  in  the  only  way  the  original  permits, 
"  And  [one]  ran  a  stream  of  rafter  on  the  chariot 
at  the  pool  of  Samaria,  an<l  the  dogs  licked  up  Ul 
blo.Nl,  an.l  the  harlot*  bathed  f  three  contemporaneous 
actions  strikingly  evincing  the  degradation  to  which 
Providence  subjected  the  remains  of  Ahab ;  hut  surely 
even  the  harlots  would  be  prevented  from  immersing 
themselves  there,  lsitli  by  their  own  feeling  and  by 
public  authority.  Moreover,  the  word  rahul*,  to  bathe 
or  wash  the  body,  and  ra'/m  (D35>.  to  wash  clothes, 

•  T 

which  are  kept  apart  in  their  literal  meaning,  are  used 
without  distinction  in.  the  metaphorical  application  to 
sin ;  and  this  point*  to  cUaiuinif  as  the  true  force  of 
both  verbs. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  bathing,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  had  no  place  in  the  religious  ordinances 
of  the  old  covenant.  In  certain  cases  of  coqs.real  de- 
filement, it  is  possible  that  the  immersion  of  the  bodj 
in  a  bath  might  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law- 
giver ;  but  it  could  not  have  clone  so  in  the  great  mass 
of  cases :  the  more  active  form  of  washing  was  required, 
in  order  to  symbolize  with  greater  distinctness  the  idea 
of  religious  purification.  The  only  other  action  with 
water  sanctioned  in  the  law  f..r  purifications  mi  that  of 
sprinkling. 

BATH,  a  measure  f..r  liquid*  among  the  Hebrews, 
equal  to  about  7  gallons  Knglish.  i.V.  Weights  and 
MeahukfjO 

BATH  SHEBA  \,lau,jhUr  of  an  <»ith,  or  daughter  of 
Kirn],  the  wife  ..f  Uriah,  one  of  David's  officer*,  with 
whom  the  king  committed  adultery,  ami  whom  he 
married  after  ho  had  treacherously  procure!  her  hus- 
band's death,  i.Hi  ii  Resides  other  children,  she 
bore  Solomon  to  David,  and,  according  to  the  Jewish 
writers,  her  |>owers  of  mind  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  her  son's  wisdom.  Certainly  we  find 
instances  of  her  vigorous  understanding,  her  kindness 
of  heart,  and  her  influence  over  both  David  and 
Solomon,  l  Ki  1, 11-31;  ii  13-21  In  Samuel  she  is  named 
Bathsheba,  thu  daughter  of  Eliam,  perhaps  that  mighty 
man  of  David's  army  who  was  son  of  Ahithophel.  2  Sa 
xxlu.  34;  in  1  Ch.  iii.  5,  by  a  slight  variety  of  pronuncia- 
tion, she  is  called  Bathshua,  the  daughter  of  Ammiel : 
and  she  is  there  said  to  have  borne  three  other  sons  to 
David;  

BATTERING-RAM.  This  was  a  well  known  in 
stniment  of  ancient  warfare,  a  long  heavy  mass  of 
wood,  often  with  a  metal  head,  swung  liackward  ami 
forward,  so  as  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  a  be 
sieged  town.  The  name  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  living  nun,  obviously  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  ita  work  to  the  butting  of  a  ram  : 
and  this  seems  the  simplest  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  for  a  ram,  as  it  is  used  in  Ere.  iv.  2  ;  xxi.  22. 
Yet  some  good  authorities  have  hesitated  ;  and  in  this 
latter  verse,  where  the  word  occurs  twice,  the  first  time 
"  battering- rams"  is  put  only  in  the  margin  by  our 
translators.  Possibly,  by  what  our  translators  have 
rendered  "engines  of  war, "  Km. xx«i  i>,  the  same  instru- 
ment is  specially  intended :  the  exact  rendering  might 
be  given  "  the  stroke  of  that  which  is  right  opposite." 

BATTLEMENT.   Set  Hoist. 

BAY-TREE.  In  Pi.  xxxvii.  [}:>,  a  prosjieruuR  world- 
ling is  compared  to  a  flourishing  nrarh  (mm).  The 


radical  signification,  "to  rise,"  "to  spring  up,"  an  a 
plant,  might  apply  to  almost  any  tree,  more  especially 
to  one  indigenous  and  growing  vigorously  in  ita  native 
soil ;  which  would  be  a  very  good  emblem  of  a  wealthy 
chief  or  freeholder,  dwelling  among  his  own  jieople,  and 
casting  liis  sliadow  over  his  ancestral  acres  ;  and  we 
doubt  if  we  are  justified  in  making  it  more  definite. 
Accordingly,  Hondo  renders  it  "a  tree  flourishing  in 
its  native  soil,"  .Mason  Good  "a  vigorous  tree,"  and 
most  of  the  Jewish  commentators  make  it  "a  nativo 
tree,"  aa  opposed  to  one  that  lias  been  transplanted. 
However,  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  liave  translated 
it  "c«lar,"  and  most  of  the  modern  Euro] wan  versions 
make  it  the  "laurel"  or  "hay."    Thus,  Uki,  Sir  Philip 

"  Like  lawrrll  frmli  himself  out  spreading  " 
And  Arthur  Jonstou:  — 


"  Ut  rirot  in  ping™  Uunu  i 


i  *r>L>." 


Bishop  Mant  combines  the  "cedar"  of  the 
gint  with  the  "native  tree"  of  the  rabbis:  - 

"Once  I  saw,  in  pomp  of  power. 

Wide  his  hough*  th«  impious  sprvn.l; 
So  I'tc  teeu  the  owtnr  tower 
Proudly  from  iu  native  bed  ." 

Nor  will  the  reader  grudge  the  following  quotation 
iron)  Itacinu.  It  given  the  sudden  turn  of  the  original 
very  happily,  and  French  |>octry  contains  no  better 
stanza : — 

'•  J'ai  tu  I'impie  sdurt  our  U  t*rre; 
Pared  au  c.  .Ire,  11  caehait  dau»  let  cieux 

Son  (r  ui  attdaeieux  ; 
II  semblait  i\  son  gTe  grsivcmer  1«  tonnerrc, 
Koulait  aux  \»»U  *o»  eniiemi"  vaincun: 
u'ai  fait  que  pn*«r,  il  nclait  drJA  pliu  ' 

As  the  bay  sufficiently  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
text,  some,  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  notwithstanding 
the  slightness  of  its  claims,  will  be  "unwilling  to 
exclude  that  noble  plaut  from  the  honour  of  having  its 
name  in  Scripture."  With  the  apjtcarauce  of  the 
common  bay  {Laurm  nobiiit)  even'  one  is  familiar;  and 
from  the  use  of  its  evergreen  branches  in  crowning 
Roman  conqueror*,  it  has  acquired  proud  and  heroic 
associations.  These,  however,  it  could  hardly  convey 
to  Hebrew  minds,  as  it  was  not  used  for  the  victor'* 
garland  in  Palestine.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  growing  in  Judea.  as  it  is  a  native  of  both  Nor- 
thern Africa  and  Southern  Europe,  and  it  still  flourishes 
at  Antioch.  [J.  H.] 

BDE1/LIUM  (Gr.  /SdAXiw),  the  term  employed  in 
the  ancient  Greek  ami  Latin  translations,  and  adopted 
generally  in  the  modern,  for  the  Heb.  bcdolach  (rfV-TS). 

It  occurs  only  twice  in  Scripture;  first,  as  a  precious 
commodity  of  some  sort  furnished  by  the  land  of  Havi- 
lah.  0«  ti  14.  and  afterwards  aa  an  object  with  which, 
iu  respect  to  odour,  to  compare  the  manna  of  the 
desert,  Nu.  «i  ?  The  ancients  applied  the  name  to  the 
gum  of  a  tree  which  grew  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  India 
and  Babvlonia.  nearlv  the  colour  of  frankincense, 
whitish  alid  pellucid.  The  chief  objection  to  tlii*  view 
is,  that  it  is  not  such  a  precious  natural  production 
as  tliat  one  might  expect  it  to  be  noticed  among  the 
|jcculiar  treasures  of  Havilah  ;  where  also  its  appear- 
ance among  gold  and  precious  stones  looks  somewhat 
strange.  Rochart  i/litroz.  ii.  <i~4-'rSS)  held  it  to  signify 
ptarb,  and  has  supported  his  view,  as  usual,  by  a  groat 
of  learning.    Gesenius,  and  the  best  author!- 
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ties  of 
view. 

BEAN.  Amongst  the  supplies  which  ltarr.il In i  sent 
to  David  and  his  at  tern lants  in  their  flight  frura  Absalom 
were  "  beans,"  and  they  were  also  an  ingredient  in  the 


after,  in  tlie  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  where  "a 
single  white  bear"  made  a  prominent  figure.'  And 
Prosper  Alpinus  speaks  of  white  U'ars  as  existing  in 
Arabia5  and  Egypt. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  crusaders  occasionally  fell  in 


hoi. 


have 


Km  It  ».  From  the  Hebrew  ^9,  /*>/, 
our  English  puUe,  ok  the  Romans  had  their 
bean- pottage,  licaus  were  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
East,  as  they  still  are;  and  although  not  so  prised  for 
food  an  some  of  the  cereals,  their  nutritious  qualities 
were  well  know  n  te  the  ancients,  ami  they  were  largely 
employed  in  feeding  slaves  aud  the  poorer  |H-ople,  as  well 
as  horses.  Nor  was  our  common  beau  [Fubu  vulgaris) 
the  only  legume  with  which  the  Jews  were  acquainted. 
They  had  leutils,  and  vetches,  and  pease  or  "parched 
pulse,*'  under  which  words  the  reader  will  fiud  further 
insinuation.  [J.  H.) 

BEAR  (3^,  and  -}«•*,  (for).  No  doubt  exists  about 
the  identity  of  this  animal,  which  still  hears  its  ancient 
Hebrew  name  in  the  dialects  of  Western  Asia.  The  genus 
is  well  known  as  containing  the  largest,  strongest,  and 
most  formidable  carnivorous  quailrupcd  of  Europe;  but 
the  species  mentioned  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  one 
(Mi.-uliar  to  the  mountainous  part*  of  Palestine  and  Syria, 
and  ha»  onh  recently  come  under  the  recognition  of 
naturalists.  A  sjuviinin  killed  by  Ehrenberg  and 
Hemprich,  in  Lebanon,  afforded  the  first  opportunity 
of  determining  this  anciently  renowned  animal,  and  they, 
finding  it  uudescribed,  nameil  it  t'rtiu  Syrittcu*.    It  is 


bread  which  Ezekiel  was  directed  te-  prepare  previous    with  the  Syrian  bear,  and  gave  testimony  to  ite  I 
to  his  representative  siege  of  Jerusalem.  :i  8*.  mi.  s«;    city.    Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duriug  the  siege  of  Antioch, 

was  rifting  in  a  neighbouring  forest,  when  he  saw  a 
peasant  carrying  a  load  of  wood,  fleeing  from  an  en- 
raged hear.  The  king  gallantly  spurred  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  animal  turning  upon  him,  he  was  unhorsed  by 
ite  furious  assault  on  his  slecd,  and  fought  on  foot. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  he  uas  dangerously 
wounded,  be  buried  Ids  sword  to  the  hilt  iu  his  savage 
foe.  anil  killed  him.' 

The  value  of  this  story  is  the  continuation  it  atl'ords 
of  the  ancient  reputation  of  this  beast  for  power  and 
ferocity.  The  allusions  to  it  in  the  sacred  writers 
constantly  represent  it  as  little  inferior  to  the  lion  iu 
savage  violence,  with  which  animal  it  is  frequently 
associated  in  historical  narrative,  isn  irii  w-jt,  and  in 
poetical  imagery,    IT  xxnii  I..;  La.  ill  ID;  Hn.  niu.  7,  *;  Am. 

t  i».   Tlie  ferocity  of  this  powerful  brute  was  the 

divine  instrument  in  the  punishment  of  forty- two 
youths,  who  blasphemously  mocked  tlie  mission  of 
Elisha.  i  Ki  ii  .i  This  ferocity  is  manifested  with  |*> 
culiar  ititensity  by  the  female,  either  iu  defence  of  her 
culw,  or  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  them,  »  Ma  x»lL  »;  IT 
x>.  i.',*c  ;a  fact  illustrated  by  many  well-known  mo- 
dern narratives  of  other  species,  particularly  the  Polar 
licar,  to  which  the  Syrian  ipadiM  exhibits  a  close 
affinity.  .       (p.  H.  c] 

BEARD.  The  Egyptians  shaved  very  carefully, 
although  they  wen-  accustomed  to  wear  false  beards: 
hence  Joseph  shaved  before  going  into  Pharaoh's  pre- 
sence, lie  nil  U  Rut  the  nations  of  Western  Asm  to 
this  day  w  ear  the  heard  long,  and  reckon  this  not  merely 
an  ornament,  but  an  essential  to  manly  character. 
Then  i-  abundant  evidenci  in  Scripture  thai  thin  WH 
also  the  custom  among  tlie  Israelites.  Not  to  trim  it 
carefully  and  often  was  a  proof  of  deep  distress,  as  in 
the  instance  .it  Mcphibosheth  iliiriqg  Ibe  rabdUoB  of 
Ahoalom,  lH«.ilx  «.  Still  more  HUH  grief,  especially 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  near  n  -Lit  i.  ms,  «  .is  expressed 
by  cutting  off  the  lieard,  which  an  Arab  or  Turk  at  the 
preseut  day  will  not  do  w  ithout  the  constraint  of  the 
strongest  motives,  lut  j;  J«  irttti  s:,  and  this  was  aLso 
done  by  the  worshippers  of  (osl  iu  deep  distress,  E»r  lx  3j 
Jo  nil  4,  Ezekiel  was  command)  .1  t<>  shave  off  his  hair 
and  his  lieard,  as  a  mark  of  the  deep  degradation  to 
which  Jerusalem  was  about  to  be  excised,  Kic  »  t.ac; 
with  which  coui|iare  the  metaphorical  use  of  sliaving  in 
a  prediction  of  tlie  Assyrians  coming  against  the  people 
of  li.sl.  bv  rU  H  And  David's  amltassadorsto  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites  had  the  half  of  their  beards  shaven 
off,  which  was  reckoned  an  insult  of  so  gross  a  kind 
that  it  kept  them  for  a  time  from  their  master's  pre- 
sence, and  gave  occasion  lo  a  bloody  war,  sk*  ».«A»c  ; 
and  the  endurance  of  a  similar  iudrgnity  is  attributed  to 
Christ  bv  the  pmphct,  Itl  t.  Even  to  touch  tlie  beard 
was  reckoned  a  liberty  too  great  to  be  taken  except  by 
the  nearest  friends;  hence  we  ma\  estimate  how  al»>mi- 
nable  the  treachery  "f  Joab  was,  as  we  read  that  he  took 


1111]      Sjriiii  licar    t  >#uj  Utriueut. 

alout  as  large  as  the  brown  War  of  Euro|».-,  but  is 
lower  on  the  legs,  proportionately  higher  at  the 
withers,  furnished  with  a  conspicuous  tail,  and  a  high 
inane  of  stiff  hair  between  the  shoulders.  Its  colour 
is  a  yellowish- white,  sometimes  deejiening  to  buff,  and 
occasionally  clouded  with  light  and  dark  tints. 

Besides  the  notices  that  occur  in  Scripture,  we  have 
i  of  the  existence  of  I  .cars  in  Syria  fmm  early 
In  an  ancient  Egyptian  painting  representing 
tribute  brought  to  Thothmcs  III.,  the  bearers,  a  fair 
haired,  bearded  race,  clad  in  long  garment-,  and  white 
gloves,  bring  among  many  other  articles  a  living  bear.  1 
which  by  its  form  and  colour  belongs  to  the  present  ! 
species.  Many  of  the  adjuncts  of  this  scene  indicate 
the  people  to  be  Phcenicians. 

A  proceasion  much  like  this  occurred  in  Egypt  long  I 


1  MAm.  ».  301,  Ed.  Cssstib 

1  Ar»ln»  Id*  I»Ui>.  t.  24)  was  considered  by  the  Greek*  to 
include  tbe  hm'lilaiuls  of  Mwo|»)tniiiia 
•  Mstth  Paris,  Euffl.  li.  M  (l(Mo>. 
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Amaw  hi*  cousin  by  the  beard,  to  kin*  him  l«r,  a* 
other*  equally  well  translate,  to  kiss  it},  when  imme- 
diately he  struck  hiui  dead,  »sa.  tx  v  In  certain  ea*c* 
of  suspected  li.'pnwy  shaving  enjoined;  also  at  the 
imrilif.it ion  of  the  leper,  U*.  xltl.M;  xiv  «  The  |*3opIe 
were  forbidden  t»  rouuel  the  comers  of  their  head*  or 
mar  the  corner*  of  their  l*eard*,  Lc  Mi  27;  thus  distin- 
guishing themselves  from  the  Egyptians,  who  shaved 
all  the  hair  away:  ami  from  certain  of  their  Awl' 

neighbour*,  who  are  said  to  have  triini  I  their  lieanl* 

in  the  very  manner  tliat  is  here  forbidden,  w.  a*  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  one  of  their  idol  deities.  This  custom 
is  (Minted  at  in  Je.  ix.  2<>.  and  other  passages,  when* 
the  marginal  rendering.  "  all  having  the  comers  polled," 
in  to  he  preferred  to  that  of  the  text.         fn.C.  M.D.] 

BEAST.  There  are  two  principal  Hebrew  word*, 
of  which  this  is  the  rendering— rcna,  Mtfmah,  and 

Ti,  hai.  Of  the**  the  latter,  with  its  ChaldM  repre- 
sentative nrrr,  htimh,  is  the  more  comprehensive. 


all  four."  «T  17,  seems  to  point  out  clearly  enough  Die 
tarnivora.  Then,  among  aerial  animals,  we  hare 
somewhat  letis  distinctly  the  Kaptoros,  1  nsossorcs,  Nata- 
ton*s,  and  (irallatores,  associated,  however,  with  the  hat; 
all  of  which,  being  prohibited,  leave  the  gallinaceous 
order  separated  as  clean,  nr. U-1A  The  "fowls  that 
creep,  going  upon  all  four,"  ver.an,  and  the  "flying 
creeping  thing*,"  vcr.  2a,  are  not  unaptly  descriptive  of 
winged  insects,  among  which  the  saltatory  Orthoptera 
are  graphically  noted  as  those  creeping  things  "  which 
have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon  the 
earth,"  *ir  21  The  aquatic  tribe*  are  distinguished  into 
"  such  as  have  fins  ami  scales  in  the  waters,"  r«r  »,  the 
true  Fishes,  and  "all  that  have  not  tins  and  scales," 
tor  in,  pei  haps  meaning  the  Amphibia  or  the  GatMM. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  hetcmgetieoua  assemblage  of 


seemingly  including  everything  tliat 
life.  It  therefore  corresponds  to  the  (".reek  fCiof,  living 
mature,  in  its  widest  application.  It  is  sometimes, 
however,  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  in  (Je  i.  2l,z5; 
«»  u,  21.  Ac  ,  as  distinguishing  certain  kind*  of  animals 
from  hthtmah,  which  is  there  rendered  "cattle." 

Perhaps  we  might  say  that  this  latter  sense  indicate*  a 
binary  division-  "f  quadruped*,  corresponding  to  that 
of  Linnieus— the  hchtmah  representing  the  Cngulata 
or  hoofed  quadrupeds  (of  which  -vya,  Mr,  occurring 

in  only  four  passage*,  i*  a  synonym  t,  and  the  hut 
standing  for  the  numerous  clawed  races  —the  L'nguicu- 
lata.  Linna-us's  tliird  sulsli vision,  the  Mutica,  includ- 
ing the  whales  and  similar  animals,  were,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  ranged  with  the  fishes. 

Taking  into  view  the  whole  animate  creation,  exclusive 
of  man,  who  is  treated  of  in  the  Holy  Scripture  under  a 
very  different  aspect  from  that  of  his  zoological  posi- 
tion, the  first  and  most  obvious  distribution  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  localities  frequented  by  ani- 
mals, "  the  beast  of  the  earth,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
the  fish  of  the  sea;"  separating,  however.  fn>m  the  first, 
"the  creeping  thing  "  this  we  find  in  the  M.waic  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  In  the  sacred  narrative  of  the 
deluge,  the  same  arrangement  is  adopted  as  regards 
terrestrial  and  aerial  animals;  and  beast*  are  further 
divided  into  clean  and  unclean.  But  indications  of  a 
much  more  elals.rate  division  appear  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  ch.  xt ,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy, ch.*i».;  which  we  notice  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause it  is  by  far  the  earliest  attempt  at  that  orderly 
arrangement  which  we  usually  designate  system,  and 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  neglected  by 
those  who  have  written  the  history  of  zoology.  The 
principal  orders  of  animals  are  very  clearly  distin- 
guished. "  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  cloven- 
footed,  and  cheweth  the  cud  among  the  beasts,"  Le  xi  a. 
indicates,  of  course,  the  Ruminantiaof  modern  science; 
"the  coney"  and  "the  hare."  n-r  may  be  con- 
sidered as  typical  of  the  Rodeiitia,'  and  "the  swine," 
»er  7,  of  the  Paehydermata ;  while  "  whatsoever  goeth 
upon  his  pawB,  among  all  manner  of  Iwasts  that  go  on 

1  It  does  not  **vm  n  sufficient  objection  tn  this  view,  that  the 
r-hwi notion  is  not  in  all  respects  natural.  Admitting  the 
coney  to  lie  the  modem  *.V"jr.  and  a  true  rwhyrlorm,  still  its 
I  U  that  of  a  rodent. 
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creatures  denominated  "creeping  things."  vera,  of 
which  small  size  seems  to  be  the  only  common  charac- 
ter, including  (at  least,  in  our  translation)  "  the  weasel, 
the  mouse,  and  the  tortoise  after  his  kind,  and  the 
ferret,  and  the  chameleon,  and  the  lizard,  and  the  snail, 
and  the  mole."  In  onler  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
arrangement,  we  must  liear  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
the  sacred  writer  was  not  at  all  a  systematic  distribu- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  is  oidy  casually  in 
tnxluced  for  the  purpose  of  iustituting  a  c-ereiuunial 
permission  or  prohibition  of  certain  sorts  of  animal 
food;  that  the  animals  noticed  are  only  those  of  a  very 
limited  district:  and.  out  of  these,  none  but  such  a* 
might  offer  any  temptation  to  be  used  as  food;  and  that 
the  incongruities  and  anomalies  would  probably  be 
much  diminished,  could  we  with  certainty  know  th«- 
species  in  every  case  intended  by  the  sacred  historian. 

[P.  H.  c] 

BEAST,  in  a  figurative  or  symbolical  sen>e,  is  fre 
qnently  employed  in  Scripture,  and  always  lunk** 
where  there  is  a  mistranslation)  with  reference  to  the 
sensual  and  grovelling,  or  ferocious  and  brutal  natures 
which  properly  belong  to  the  beast  creation.  Thus,  the 
psalmist  speaks  of  himself  as  being  "  like  a  beast  before 
God,"  while  giving  way  to  merely  outward  and  fleshly 
considerations,  lv  txxiu  22;  and  of  the  savage  multitude 
at  Ephesus.  who  stormed  and  raged  for  St.  Paul's  We, 
he  says  "he  had  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephcsus, "  tCo 
xv.  is.  So,  in  many  other  passages,  JobxvttLI;  r*  ill  It; 
Ixrtii  •»;  *i\*  u.  12, *«  In  the  Apocalypse  there  is  what 
is  called  emphatically  the  Beast,  by  which  is  obviously 
meant  a  worldly  power— or  rather  an  ideal  npresenta 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  in  its  sensual, 
law  less,  God-opposing  character,  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
treatment  given  by  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world 
to  the  cause  and  people  of  Christ,  Re  xltt  l,*c  \  xv  t;  jvii  t| 
xix.  id  This  image,  like  several  others  in  the  same  book, 
is  taken  from  the  vision  of  Daniel,  in  which  the  succes- 
sive worldly  monarchies  which  were  to  arise,  and  were, 
one  after  another,  to  acquire  a  sort  of  world-wide  do- 
minion, are  represented  by  so  many  wild  I  leasts  ascend 
ing  out  of  a  tempestuous  sea— that  is,  so  many  »eln>h. 
fierce,  tyrannical,  godless  existences  tossed  up  by  the 
tumultuous  elements  of  a  troubled  world  —  while  the 
properly  divine  kingdom,  the  only  one  which  had  a 
right  to  exist,  and  which  should  ultimately  pn>ve  the 
one  universal  and  everlasting  kingdom,  was  imaged  hy 
one  like  a  son  of  man— godlike,  reasonable,  humaniz- 
ing, blessed,  Da  .mi  It  is  the  same  contrast  between 
the  beastly  and  the  divine-human  which,  with 
modifications,  and  with  much  more  of  detail,  is 
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hiliiteil  in  the  apocalyptic  vision  respecting  the  luint. 
but  what  in  the  earlier  part  <>f  the  Mine  I  k  are  desig- 
nated the  four  l*a*ti  -  viz.  the  cherubic  forms,  iIlit 
^N*e.,  should  have  Is-en  thr  /our  living  onr*,  or  /A<  /our 
rrtalunt.  For  the  word  in  the  original  here  w  quite 
different  from  that  used  nf  the  lieaat  already  referred  to. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  ^ifpiof,  U-.ist  in  the  strict  sense, 
with  reference  to  it*  untamed,  savage  nature,  trild  bta»t; 
whereas,  iu  the  other  ea«c,  the  term  is  (unt,  creatures 
with  life,  applied  to  the  cherubic  forma  as  the  |>-  ■  uliar 
representatives  uf  the  life-property  that  is  in  God, 
[JSei  Oikhluim  i  One  cannot  Uit  regret  that  objects 
so  distinct,  ami  in  their  qualities  ...  diametrically  op- 
p  jsed,  should  liave  lieeli  designated  by  the  name  a|i|*l- 
Istioti  in  uur  English  Bi  hie  *. 

BECHER  \Jirtt  taw,  b!m  y  mmrl\.  1  The 
second  sou  of  Benjamin,  according  to  the  geiu.ii 
Benjamin's  house  in  <»c.  xlvi.  '21  and  in  1  Ctl  rii  (1 
In  MB  former  list,  however,  he  ap|tears  as  th-  second 
of  ten  sons,  while  in  the  latter  he  is  one  of  onh  three 
Iu  a  still  further  list,  I  llmlli  l.i',  the  sons  uf  |I.  nj.utiiii 
are  given  as  five  in  :dl,  i.nt  B<'eher  is  not 
named  as  one  .if  tlu-in  ;  nor  are  the  others 
the  same  as  iu  the  original  list  of  Oienesis. 
i  icepting  I'.,  l.i  and  Ashls-I.  It  is  singulai 
also,  as  regard.-*  Beclier,  that  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  families  of  Benjamin  in  the 
wilderness,  tliat  of  Beclier  dors  not  occur. 
Nil  xx»i  »  These  strange  diversities  pn>- 
laldy  arose  from  the  different  objects  with 
which  the  respective  genealogies  were  drawn 
up  some  having  respect  chiefly  to  the  iin 
mediate  offspring  of  Benjamin,  others  to 
the  distinct  families  that  grew  out  of  these, 
which  might  again  ..-in.it  of  certain  imsli- 
fications  at  successive  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  trils?,  from  the  n-markalile  vicissi- 
tudes the  trils?  underwent.  The  dreadful 
calamity  that  befell  the  tritie,  through  its 
own  perverseness,  as  recorded  in  the  con- 
cluding chapters  of  .1  -  must  alone 
have  produced  a  great  disorganization  in 
iU  family  arrangements  some.  periMJM. 
entirely  liming  tlieir  ilistiuctive  ]»>-itii.ii.  and  others 
coming  in  their  place. 

2.  Bkcheh.  A  son  of  Ephraiiu,  according  to  No. 
xxvi.  35,  who,  however,  is  called  Bend  in  I  <'h.  vll  litl. 
It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  same  ]>erson  as  the  pre- 
ceding; for,  as  the  family  of  Ephraiui  at  an  early 
period  suffered  grievously  in  a  conflict  with  the  men  of 
'  •  itli.  ich  fii  21,  some  have  thought  that  Beclier,  tint 
son  of  Benjamin,  married  into  his  family,  and  hemv- 
forth  was  reckoned  as  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraiui.  If 
this  were  so.  it  would  explain  the  appearance  of  a 
family  of  Bccherite*  or  Bachritcs  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Kphraim  in  the  wilderness,  Ku  xx*i  ami  the 
non-appearance  uf  such  in  Benjamin 

BE'DAN  is  nannsl  among  the  judges  who  delivered 
Israel,  in  the  siie«-ch  of  Samuel  on  retiring  from  bis 
active  laWirt,  IMa.vn.lli  no  such  name,  however,  is 
given  in  the  lssik  of  Judges.  It  is  by  the  (lialdcc 
iranqdira.it  translated  "  the  son  of  I>an."  having  been 
l>v  him  applied  to  Samson,  who  belonged  to  that  tribe. 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  Jair,  the  Gileaditc  judge,  thus 
distinguished  from  the  elder  Jair;  for  Bed  an  was  a 
name  in  eastern  Manaweh.  Others  take  it  to  lie  a 
mistaken  reading  f>r  Barak,  as  the  letters  r  and  d.  t 


and  n,  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  Hebrew:  and  this  is 
the  way  in  which  the  name  has  been  read  by  the 
Creek  and  Syriac  translators,  the  authors  of  two  an- 
cient and  much  esteemed  versions.  A  much  simpler 
conjecture  of  Ewald  nud  Oceenfwi  is.  that  Bciian  may 
Is.- a  variety  of  pronunciation  for  Alston,  by  .dropping 
the  first  letter,  as  the  interchange  of  the  long  vowels  n 
and  o  is  common,  and  presents  no  difficulty. 

BEOS  iu  Palestine,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  were 
probably  much  as  they  arc  now.  of  two  kinds,  the  fixed 
and  the  moveable.  We  read  at  times  of  n  siiccial  bed- 
chamber, which  was  no  doubt  iu  the  innermost  part  of 
the  house,  where  the  women  slept:  such  might  be 
Pliarooh's  into  which  the  frogs  were  to  |s_-netrnte.  Kx.  rill  J; 
and  that  of  the  king  of  Syria,  iu  which  nothing  could 
Is.-  secret  from  Klisha,  .-K;  vi  r.: -,  i  mtij.-ire  E»-  »  We 
rood  mm  of  a  Isd-cluunlsT  in  which  the  y-'ung  king 
Jueah  was  bidden  front  the  u-<ur|sr  Athaliuh,  i-Ki  tl  .-. 
I>ut  the  correct  translation  then;  is,  "the  chamber  of 
the  buds,"  a  store-room  into  which  I-  .1-  and  bedding 
Wt**  carried  during  the  day-time  when  they  were  not 


in: 


sens,  with  Cooclivs  nt  iHnuin  uouiul  it 
luril.tt .  HAH  in  Sytl». 

ill  u»e.  hh  is  now  pretty  generally  UHdowtotid.  The 
chief  sleeping  place,  however,  was  usually  the  large 
PMMU  of  the  house-,  with  a  raised  platform  atone  end  of 
the  n*»m.  <>r  on  two  or  three  si.li-s  ..f  it.  this  U-ing  occa- 
sionally covi-rrsl  uith  a  cushion,  somewhat  in  the  style 

of  cut  No.  1 12,   In  such  a  reoen  the  nweter  of  the  house 

an.  I  his  family  lui^ht  all  sleep  tegetfaw,  as  ill  the  parable, 
"my  children  are-  now  with  me  in  bed,"  I*  »i  7  The 
moveable  t »  •  l-t-  ;n i.  like  our  own  to  some  extent,  might 
Is-  mode  of  various  materials.  The  giant  Ug  had  his 
I  -  i :  -  '--.I.  i  of  iron,  Lk>  in  It,  pcrhn|w  to  siifge-t  the  i<lea 
that  nothing  km  strong  would  be  sufficient  to  liear  his 
weight,  as  would  doubtless  have  been  true  <>f  one  liuule 
of  palm- sticks,  such  as  are  common  at  the  present  day. 
At  a  later  |s.-riisl,  when  luxury  Is  ynu  to  cricp  in,  the 
]>rophet  Amos  mentions  lieils  of  ivory,  Am  vi  .  Both 
the  fixed  and  the  moveable  U-ds  may  have  ls>en  used 
for  couches  or  sofas  during  the  day,  I  s-i  xxriit  Hi  Km 
xiffi  II 

Tliere  are  four  or  five  common  words  in  the  *  )ld  Testa- 
ment, which  are  all  translated  "Isssl."  Two  of  these. 
tuitlah  and  mukrmb,  an-  most  tnwd,  ami  an-  of  quite- 
general  import,  indicating  sinqilv,  by  their  etymology, 
places  for  King:  and  hence  were  applied  to  coiiehui  or 
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M-ati  at  an  entertainment,  anil  also  to  the  bier  on  which 
a  "lead  body  in  carried  to  the  grave,  and  to  tho  lair  in 
which  it  rests  at  last,  t  S*  ill.  31;  tCh.  »vi  14  Another  word, 
'trtt,  used  in  Am.  vi.  4;  Song  i.  1(1,  Jcc,  from  the  con 
text  and  from  the  derivation,  suggests  the  notion  of  a 
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(113  |      AMjrian  ami  KcrpUm  tS.il*U».U 
I,  A«rrri«ii -K.mjrunJU  Oalkr..  MOBi  Kima     t  KfypUui.  wltb 
ll«ad-rnt  or  Pillow  iIi.-HokUiiiI     4.  Ktrpumi.   i'U>ik|>  illt<  a 

covered  bed — a  bedstead  with  hangings;  an  in  the 
apocryphal  hook  of  Judith,  mi.  9.  then?  is  mention 
made  of  a  bed  with  a  net  work  hung  on  pillars  for  ex- 
cluding the  flic*.  Tho  name  word  is  repeatedly  used 
of  a  bed  for  a  nick  person,  prolwibly  therefore  constructed 
with  more  attention  to  comfort,  ti.Aj  xlt.  3;  Jobrtl.  13 
Another  word,  Au/>/*iA,  which  occurs  twice  'rendered 
"chamlier"  in  Pr.  xix.  C,  and  "closet,"  Joel  ii.  16>.  is 
now  generally  taken  to  be  "a  marriage  lied:"  and  both 
from  this  circumstance,  and  from  its  etymology,  it  also 
seems  to  have  pojwtniteil  a  cover  or  canopy.  Tlie  re- 
maining wonl,  >i-it-  •>.>'.  is  simply  anything  spread  or  laid 
down,  and  |>erhap*  refers  rather  to  the  Itcd-clothe*  than 
to  that  on  which  they  are  laid. 

The  bed-clothes  were  very  simple — a  quilt  or  wrap- 
per of  any  kind,  thicker  or  thinner  according  to  the 
weather,  but  generally  such  that  a  person  might  rise 
and  roll  it  together,  and  so  ' '  carry  his  bed  "  away  with 
him,  Jn.  *.  *-n,*c  Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  poor, 
there  might  l>e  nothing  more  than  the  outer  garment, 
which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  was  often  not  worn 
upon  the  body,  and  hence  was  likely  enough  to  1*  offend 
as  a  pledge  when  the  poor  man  had  to  borrow,  but  which 
the  law  of  Kod  required  tho  creditor  to  return  at  night- 
fall, in  order  that  its  owner  might  sleep  in  it,  Kx  mil 
2«.«7;l>e  iut.12.13.  Wo  read  of  Jacob  taking  a  stone 
for  his  pillow,  tto  xi»m  n.  which  Dr.  Thomson  (The  Laud 
*d<1  tho  BY**,  p  <il )  says  is  often  to  be  seen  at  present;  while 
he  ;» IU  that  he  himself  has  tried  it,  but  never  with 
success.  In  1  Sa.  xix.  13,  we  read  of  a  pillow  of  goats' 
i  David*,  house.;  and  in  Km.  xiii.  IS.  20,  of  luxu- 


rious pillows  sewed  by  the  women  who  laboured  to 
turn  the  j>eople  from  tho  living  (jod  ;  there  is,  however, 
some  obscurity  in  both  jmsaages.  In  Pr.  vii.  16, 17  we 
have  an  account  of  other  luxurious  arrangements  not 
unknown  about  Isxls :  but  it  is  in  the  address  of  the 
adulteress,  from  which  we  are  scarcely  warranted  to 
infer  any  general  practice. 

One  word  more,  mlAaah,  a  place  for  spending  the 
night,  is  translated  "cottage.'"  !•  1  t|tsi*.l»i  in  the 
second  of  which  passages,  perhaps  also  in  the  first,  it 
may  l>e  (tetter  translated  "a  hammock,"  a  hanging 
1**1  slung  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  or  some  such  sup- 
port, still  used  for  sleeping  in  with  safety  from  wild 
leasts  by  those  wh..  have  to  watch  in  the  holds. 

[O.  C.  M.  D.] 

BEE  In-vo-",  dYW«/.>.  the  m.  st  celebrated  of  all 

T 

insects,  both  on  account  of  its  wonderful  instinct*,  and 
its  ministering  to  human  sustenance  and  convenience 
by  the  production  of  honey  and  wax.  The  direct 
mention  of  it  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  rather  refers  to 
its  power  of  inflicting  injury  with  its  pobopoM  sting. 
The  l»ee  lielongs  to  the  order  Hymenoptera  among  in- 
sects, which  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  two 
pairs  of  transparent  wings,  which  arc  neither  clothed 
with  scales  nor  netted;  and  a  sheathed  ovipositor,  which 
in  many  case*  (in  the  bee  among  others*  is  acutely 
pointed,  and  communicates  with  a  bladder,  into  which 
is  secreted  a  highly  irritant  poison. 

The  irascibility  of  these  little  insects,  the  boldness 
which  prompts  them  to  attack  any  enemy,  however 
superior  in  sixe  and  power  to  themselves,  and  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  they  pursue  the  object  of  their 
anger,  are  alluded  to  in  Holy  Scripture.  Moses,  re- 
minding the  Israelites  of  their  powerlessness  before 
their  enemies,  when  faithless  and  disobedient,  tells 
them,  D«  l  41,  that  the  A  mo  rite*  had  chased  them 
as  bees  do.  Again,  in  I's.  cxviii.,  the  psalmist  compares 
the  numerous  and  virulent  enemies  that  surrounded 
him  to  these  anirry  insects-  "  they  compassed  me  about 
like  bees."  Once  more,  this  insect,  by  its  numerous 
swarms,  its  habit  of  rifling  every  flower,  and  its  formi- 
dable weapon  of  offence,  was  no  unworthy  emblem  of 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Assyria:  "The  Lord  shall 
hiss  ....  for  the  Ue  that  is  iii  the  land  of  Assyria.  ' 

ll.  Til.  IS,  10. 

These  allusions  are  well  borne  out  by  profane  writers 
ami  modern  observers.  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  some 
parts  of  Crete,  the  liees  were  so  annoying  that  the  in- 
habitants were  obliged  to  forsake  their  home*.  And 
some  parts  of  Scythia  are  described  by  .-Elian  as  having 
been  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  numerous  swarms 
of  hf«-K  that  infested  them.  Mungo  Park,  while  travel- 
ling in  Africa,  proved  the  prowess  of  these  minute  but 
formidable  foes.  Some  of  his  people  having  met  with 
a  populous  hive,  imprudently  attempted  to  plunder  it 
of  its  honey.  The  swarm  rushed  out  in  fury,  and  at- 
tacked the  company  so  vigorously,  that  man  and  beast 
fled  in  all  directions.  The  horses  were  never  recovered, 
and  several  of  the  asses  were  so  severely  stung  that 
they  died  the  next  day.    (TravtU,  ii.  37. > 

Scriptural  references  to  honey  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  those  to  the  bee.  In  one  remarkable  pas- 
sage,  indeed,  J«  xIt  ,  we  find  l»oth.  Samson  havinir  slain 
a  young  lion — a  lion  in  the  full  vigour  of  youthful 
strength— found,  on  returning  to  the  spot,  a  swarm  of 
and  a  comb  of  honey  in  the  cavity  of  the  dried 
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carr-aae,  or  perhaps  in  the  skeleton — in  either  case,  the 
sun  and  wind  having  so  effectually  dried  up  the  organic 
Butter  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  smell— so  tliat  he  ohtained 
refreshment  for  himself  and  for  his  kindred  out  of  the 
spoiled  spoiler.  Of  this  incident  he  made  a  riddle, 
which,  blessed  be  God,  we  can  read,  though  the  Phil- 
istines could  not.  We  know  how  the  Mighty  One,  of 
whom  Samson  was  a  copious  type,  spoiled  the  "  strong 
man  armed/'  met  the  "  roaring  lion"  in  his  pride  and 
power,  "  and  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death." 
We  well  know  how  from  that  victory  He  obtained 
glory  and  joy  for  himself,  and  everlasting  glory  and 
joy  for  us  also,  whom,  though  we  had  no  part  in  the 
peril  of  the  conflict,  He  calls  to  share  in  the  spoils  of 
the  conquest. 

The  abundance  of  honey  in  Palestine  was  promi 
nently  noticed  in  descriptions  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  the  land  over  those  of  Egypt.  Its  scarcity 
in  the  latter  may  bo  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Jacob 
thought  "a  little  honey"  worth  sending  as  an  item 
in  the  present  which  was  to  conciliate  the  man  that 
spake  roughly,  Go.xliU.il  On  the  other  hand,  Canaan 
is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  "  a  laud  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  Ex  m.»,4o.  It  would  seem  that,  in  general 
at  least,  this  honey  was  the  produce  of  wild  twes,  Pr. 
uv.U;  sometime*  deposited  in  holes  of  the  rocks,  Do 
xxxJI  13;  IV  Uxxi  lrt.  sometimes  in  the  cavities  of  hollow 
trees,  is*,  xiv..  an  is  still  common  in  warm  countries,  as 
the  writer  knows  from  experience.  John  the  Baptist, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  was  sustained  by  the 
abundance  of  this  supply—"  His  meat  was  locust*  and 
wild  honey,"  M»t  >ii  <  Anotlier  suhstanee,  however, 
tho.pnsluce  of  certain  trees,  has  also  l>een  understood 
by  the  term  there.  f"r  which  see  Honey  (Wild). 

Hone}-  formed  an  ini|H.rtant  part  <>f  the  diet  of  the 
western  Asiatics,  probably  living  consumed  quite  as 
t>  •  Iv  as  -  igai  is  with  u  •  Ft  p  ftti  I  nai  CM  allude  I  i 
this :  it  was  included  in  the  supplies  afforded  by  Barzil- 
lai  and  others  to  I»avid  on  his  expulsion  frrnu  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  :si  xni  ■.">.  and  in  the  pre- 
sent sent  hy  Jeroboam  to  Ahijah,  :Ki  so  3;  and  in  the 
provisions  stored  up  by  the  men  spared  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  Ishmael.  the  son  of  Nethaniah.  J».xli  »:  and  in 
the  food  which  Jerusalem  is  described  as  habitually 
eatincr.  in  Jehovah's  solemn  upbraiding*.  Erexvi  n.it>. 
ami  it  was  to  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  sustenance 
of  the  virgin's  Son,  1«  m  i:.;  as  it  did  of  every  one  left 
in  Israel  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  vet  n 

In  several  of  these  passages  honey  is  associate*!  with 
butter:  by  winch  latter  we  are  to  understand  either 
cream,  or  butter  newly  churned  in  that  mild  and  semi- 
fluid stat"?  in  winch  (in  hot  climates  at  least)  it  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  cream.  Fluidity  is  a 
prominent  idea  in  many  of  these  allusions,  which  will 
better  agree  with  our  notions  of  cream  than  of  butter: 
wild  honey  is  frequently  almost  as  liquid  as  water.  That 
the  mixture  of  honey  and  butter  lorercuml.  which  would 
l>e  far  too  luscious  for  a  western  palate,  is  still  eaten 
in  Palestine,  we  have  the  testimony  of  modern  travel 
lers.  D'Arvieux  says  of  the  Arabs  that  "one  of  their 
chief  breakfasts  Is  cream  or  fresh  butter  mixed  in  a 
mess  of  honey;  thex?  do  not  seem  to  suit  very  well 
together:  but  experience  teaches  that  this  is  no  bad  mix- 
ture, nor  disagreeable  in  its  taste,  if  one  is  ever  so  little 
accustomed  to  it,"  {Mrmoirt,  iii.  20D.I  More  recently 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  speak  of  tho  same  custom: 

—•'They  gave  us  some  honey  and  butter  together,  with 
Vol  I. 


bread  to  dip  in  it;  Narsah  desiring  one  of  his  men  to 
mix  the  two  ingredients  for  us.  as  wo  were  awkward 
at  it.  Tho  Arab  liaving  stirred  tho  mixture  up  well 
with  his  fingers,  showed  his  dexterity  at  consuming 
as  well  as  mixing,  and  recompensed  himself  for  his 
trouble  by  eating  half  of  it."1 — (TrarrU  in  Egypt,  kc. , 
863.)  (  For  the  relation  of  honey  to  the  offerings  at  the 
tabernacle,  sec  Honey,  and  Offkwngs.) 

The  other  product  of  the  bee— wax  — is  occasionally 
spoken  of  under  a  proper  appellation  {iiyr,  donag), 

distinct  from  that  of  the  honey-comb  (rt'3>  nophcth). 

It  was  probably  therefore  used  officinally  (i.e.  sold 
in  shops),  but  the  sacred  allusions  throw  no  light  on 
this,  being  confined  to  its  quality  of  melting  under  the 
application  of  heat,  1"»  xxll.  H;Uvul  I.tc 

That  the  industry,  the  fruitfulness,  or  some  other  qua- 
lity of  the  bee,  perliaps  that  of  producing  sweetness,  had 
early  excited  admiration,  appears  from  females  being 
named  after  it.  Dclsirah,  the  nurse  of  Hebckah,  Oc. 
xxxr  s,  and  Deborah,  the  prophetess  who  with  Barak 
delivered  Israel,  Ju  1»  ,  bore  the  humble  name  of  "  bee," 
just  as,  in  later  days,  the  laborious  friend  of  saints 
and  widows  was  named  after  tho  elegant  gazelle, 
Ac  Ix  so.  [p.  n.  c] 

BEEL  ZEBUB.    8tt  Baaleebcd. 

BEELZEBUL  This,  as  already  indicated  under 
Baalzewib,  is  the  pn>|>er  form  of  what  ap]iears  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  New-  Testament  as  Beelzebub 
—a  reading  without  support  from  the  Greek.  In  re- 
gard to  the  precise  import  of  Bedzebul,  however, 
commentators  are  not  quite  agreed.  Dung- lord  is  tho 
sense  adopted  by  Buxtorf  and  Lightfoot,  and  is  the 
one  still  most  commonly  received,  but  several  commen- 
tators of  note  (including  Miehaelis,  Paulus,  Meyer), 
have  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that,  as  sthtl  not 
ztbul  is  dung,  the  word  should  in  that  case  have  been 
Beebcbel.  The  proper  meaning  of  zelml  in  Hebrew  is 
domirilr,  habitation  ;  and  so  the  authorities  referred  to 
would  understand  the  epithet  as  meaning  lord  of  the 
domifilt.  But  this  seems  by  much  too  general  a  de- 
signation for  the  most  distinctive  and  opprobrious  title 
of  the  Prince  of  darkness.  It  is  also,  we  are  told  by 
Lightfoot  (//or.  Hrh.  at  Mat.  xii.  25),  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  zrhnl  occurs  in  the  rabbinical  writings  in 
the  sense  of  dung  and  dunghill ;  and  in  that  sense  it  is 
used  as  a  familiar  epithet  of  loathing  and  contempt  for 
idolatry  and  idol  worship,  Hence,  says  he,  "among 
all  the  devils  they  naturally  esteemed  that  devil  the 
worst,  the  foulest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  prince  of  tho 
rest,  who  ruled  over  the  idols,  and  by  whom  oracles  and 
miracles  were  given  forth  aiii»ng  heathens  and  idola- 
ters. And  they  were  of  this  opinion,  because  they 
held  idolatry  alsjve  all  other  things  chiefly  wicked  and 
abominable,  snd  to  be  the  prince  and  head  of  evil." 

BE  ER,  n  dug  mil,  though  in  our  translation  it  has 
unfortunately  been  often  confounded  w  ith  A  in  or 
En,  a  fountain  or  tpring;  l>oth  being  frequently  used, 
alone  or  compounded  with  other  words,  as  names  of 
places. 

HE  EC  a  town  which  is  not  improbably  the  samo 
as  Bekkotu  (which  is  the  plural  form),  and  has  been 
identical  with  a  large  village  of  ,00  or  800  Moslems,  and 
three  or  four  Christian  families,  now  called  Birch,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  a  little  south-west 
of  Bethel,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  28xU.l  It  was 
originally  associated  with  Gibeon  as  one  of  the  four 
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cities  of  the  Hivites  which  made  peace  with  Joshua  by    By  Euscbius  it  was  dcscril>cd  as  merely  &  large  village 
a  stratagem,  Jo*  «  it.    The  Beer  to  which  Jotham  Hcd    with  a  Roman  garrison ;  and  it  probably  never  wan 
from  hi*  brother  Abimeloch  may  have  been  this  city  for    more.    But  it  cannot  be  viewed  without  interest,  when 
anything  we  know,  but  the  language  is  too  indefinite    considered  as  one  of  the  more  peculiar  places  of  patri- 
to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty,  Ju.  ii.  2t.    Neither   arcbal  sojourn    the  place  where  Abraham  planted  a 
can  we  offer  with  confidence  any  explanation  of  the    grove,  and  worshipped  "Jehovah,  the  everlasting  God," 
flight  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Beeroth  to  Gittaim,  2Sa  ir.3    from  whence  also  he  set  out  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a  sacri- 
BE  ER-E  LIM  [the  dug  a*U  of  the  heroes],  U.  xr  A,    tice  in  the  land  of  Moriah  ;  the  place  where  Isaac  re- 
was  a  city  in  or  near  the  land  of  Moab;  and  in  taken    sided  when  he  was  bowing  down  under  the  infirmities 
usually  to  be  the  Beer  where  the  nobles  of  Israel  dug    of  age,  where  Jacob  stole  from  him  the  blessing  that 
the  well  under  the  direction  of  Muses,  Su.xxi.ifr  is.    Its    was  meant  by  the  misjudging  father  for  the  profane 
position  has  not  lieen  ascertained.                                  Esau,  and  that  obliged  Jacob  to  flee  from  his  brothers 
BEERI.    See  AhoUIIAXAH.                                        presence  to  the  land  of  Padan-aram,  Go  .snflLMr— the 
BE  ER-LAHAI-ROI  [well  of  the  living,  teeing  One],    place,  in  all  probability,  where  the  two  brothers  met 
a  name  given  by  Hagar  to  a  spring,  to  which  she  was    yet  again  to  convey  the  remains  of  their  aged  father  to 
divinely  directed  in  the  clay  of  her  extremity,  when    the  cave  of  Mamre,  and  where,  at  a  later  period,  Jacob 
driven  from  the  tent  of  .Sarah,  Oc.  xri  14     Its  situation    rested  on  his  descent  to  Egypt,  and  called  on  the  God 
is  descriiJed  as  liaving  been  between  Kadesh  and  Bered,    of  his  father  Isaac,  r.c  xivi  i    Beer-sheba  is  further  noted 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  which  lay  towards  Shur,    as  the  place  in  which  Samuel's  Bons  acted  as  judges, 
on  the  way  to  Egypt.     At  a  later  period  Isaac  is    and  at  which  Elijah  lial ted  on  his  way  to  Horeb,  where 
found  once  and  again  dwelling  beside  it,  o«.  xxir  ea;   also  he  left  his  servant,  while  all  alone  he  himself 
xxr.  it.                                                                    advanced  into  the  wilderness.    In  later  times  it  became 
BE  EROTH.    See  Bkkk.                                       forsaken  of  its  proper  glory,  and  is  noted  as  among  the 
BEER-SHE  I' A  [trrfl  of  tJu  oath,  iihefia  being  eon-    places  which  took  a  lead  in  the  practice  of  idolatry, 
tracted  for  tluhuah],  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  the    What  was  designated  the  "way"  and  "manner"  'of 
Promised  Land — s..  that  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba  was  a    Beer-sheba,  was  pointed  to  as  a  ljeacon  to  lie  shunned, 
common  form  of  expression  for  the  entire  length  of  the    not  a  course  to  be  followed,  Am.i,  &;»m  u.    In  Chris- 
country;  and  a  place,  moreover,  of  very  great  antiquity,    tian  times,  however,  it  was  visited  by  the  gosjiel.  and 
It  was  associated  with  the  personal  history  both  of    became,  in  process  of  time,  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  but  it 
Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  and  first  obtained  the  name  of    appears  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  decay  before  the 
Boor-shelm.  on  account  of  the  oath,  or  covenant  of  peace,    period  of  the  crusades.    Even  its  site  was  then  mis- 
which  Abunelach  entered  into  with  Abraham  in  con-    taken,  and  it  had  probably  ceased  to  be  inhabited, 
nection  with  it.    This  is  expressly  given  as  the  origin       BEETLE  (*»-ir\  harg<>h.    This  word,  which  occurs 

of  the  muuo  by  the  sacred  historian,  Oe  xxi  3i;and  to    .             ,    „                                 .  . 

  t  ..    .              ,,  ,      ...               ,     .           but  once  in  Scripture,  Le  xi  .22.  may  be  with  tolerable 

connect  it,  as  some  would  do,  with  the  seven  Iannis  pre-           .                ,  * 

•anted  by  Abraham  to  Abimelech  on  the  occasion  (thtba    """"^  co?clud«?  *°  ,ne*n'  not  whftt  u  ProPe'1-»  '  * 
being  the  name  for  mt»),  is  Muite  fanciful.    In  Isaacs   hocUu'  that  u  an  lI1M?ct  wh(m:  wm«*  °*c  wnnA  lV 
time  also,  we  find  the  name  impose  !  a  second  time,  and    lathery  deaths,  meeting  in  a  straight  l.ne,  but  rather 
on  the  same  ground  -l»ccause  an  oath  of  peace  liad    ft  "pecies  of  locust  or  grasshopper,  whose  wings  are 
passed  between  him  an<l  the  king  of  fierar,  g.-  «»i  33  ]  covered  by  sheaths  that  are  only  semi- coriaceous,  and 
But  the  place,  though  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,    tuat  overlap  each  other. 

is  remarkable  for  its  plenitude  of  wells,  there  being  alto-       No  direct  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  hargol 
gether  seven  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other ;  ami    exists;  but  as  the  Scptuagiut  render  the  word  by 
it  is  possible  enough  that  the  precise  well  designated    AfHOfidxVt,  "  serpent  -  killer,"  a  term  which  designates 
Bssjr  sheba  by  Isaac  was  not  the  same  which  had  pre-    the  ichneumon,  it  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  by 
viously  received  the  name  from  Abraham.    There  still    the  Kev.  J.  F.  Dcuham  (Cycl.  MM.  Lit.  art.  L'hargol) 
are  two  ]iriiu-ipal  wells,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  |  that  a  species  of  Truxalis  is  intended.  For  this  is  a  genus 
yards  from  each  other,  which  jsjur  their  streams  into  !  of  Orthoptera,  agreeing  generally  with  the  locust  in  ex- 
the  Wady  es-Selwi.    The  wells  themselves  are  called  1  temal  characters,  but  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
Bir  es-SeU.    The  larger  of  them  is  1_>4  feet  in  diatnc-    elongation  and  projection  of  the  forehead  in  a  conical 
tor,  and  \\  \  feet  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  1  form,  and  of  carnivorous  propensities,  hunting  and 
water ;  the  other  is  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  42  feet  deep,    feeding  on  other  insects.    The  services  it  thus  renders  to 
The  water,  we  are  informed,  of  lioth  these  wells  is  in    man  by  keeping  down  the  breeds  of  voracious  and  noi- 
great  abundance,  and  of  good  quality  ;  the  finest,  Ro-    some  insects  seem  to  have  obtained  for  it  a  common 
binsou  suites,  he  had  tasted  since  he  left  Sinai  (He-    appellation  with  that  of  the  little  weasel  (her/xttet), 
•eircho.,  1  p.  301).    They  are  also  surrounded  by  drinking-    which  carries  on  its  warfare  against  serpents  and  cro- 
trouglis  of  stone  for  camels  and  flocks — such  as  they  pro-    codiles.                                                   [p.  H.  o.J 
bably  had  from  patriarchal  times  ;  while  the  curb-stones       BEHEMOTH  (p'«na^     This  word  is  commonly 
are  deeply- worn  bv  the  friction  < if  the  roiies  in  drawing         -11         1     «  i     1    *        11       ••  t 
up  water'  by  the  hand.    The  five  smaller  wells  He  at   c"na,d';Tvd  «  the     Plurftl  t,f  «*«■■»""••»<*»    «  ncnl, 
some  distance  from  these  two  larger  ones,  and  arc  often    behemah  (oee  Beast);  in  which  sense  it  certainly  oc- 
missed  by  travellers.                                                   curs  in  Ps.  1.  10;  "The cattle  {1,'heh-moth)  upon  a  thou- 

Bcer-shcttn  is  interesting  from  its  associations,  rather    sand  hills." 
than  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  as  an  inhabited  place.       The  magnificent  description  in  Job  xxxix.  15-24, 
Neither  the  notices  connected  with  it,  nor  the  strag-    however,  is  apparently  the  portrait  of  some  particular 
gling  ruins  still  existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  give  in-    species,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlmt  some  mighty 
dication  of  extensive  buildings  or  a  dense  population,    pachyderm  is  meant,  but  whether  the  elephant  or  the 
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hippopotamus,  critic*  and  naturalist*  are  not  agreed. 
There  are  mine  particulars  in  the  description  which 
■IMWU  better  to  the  former  than  the  letter.  "  He 
moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar"  can  scarcely  he  Raid  of 
the  hipnopotamuH,  whose  tail  is  short  an<l  insignificant; 
that  of  the  elepltant  is  larger :  hut  if  the  word  rendered 
"tail"  (3jT)  could  mean  the  proboscis,  the  comparison 

IT 

w.mld  l>c  strikingly  poetical.  The  latter  part  of  ver. 
19,  generally  rendered,  "  He  that  made  bin  bath  also 
furnished  him  with  his  weapon,"  would  apply,  if  this 
rrndcrimj  be  acctftttd,  better  to  the  elephant,  who  carried 
conspicuous  tusks,  than  to  the  hippo|iotauius,  whose 
teeth,  though  large,  can  scarcely  be  called  weapons. 
The  account  of  the  habitat  of  the  creature,  "the  moun- 
tain! ....  where  all  the  beast*  of  the  Meld  play." 
"  under  the  shady  tree*,"  agree*  better  with  an  animal 
which,  though  delighting  to  bathe  and  to  lie  in  the 
morasses,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  forests,  than  with  one 
which  ordinarily  dwells  immersed  in  lake*  ami  rivers, 
and  never  wonders  far  from  the  water  side.  Finally, 
the  feat  mentioned  in  the  closing  sentence,  "  hi*  nose 
picrcetb  through  suares,"  doe*  not  seem  ho  lilted  to  the 
broad,  blulf,  square  muzzle  of  the  hip|K>putamus,  a*  to 
the  long,  sensitive,  and  musculaj-  trunk  of  the  elephant, 
which  the  animal  in  fact  Use*  constantly  to  test  doubt- 
ful objects,  and  to  remove  or  destroy  such  a*  impede  or 
annoy  him. 

Nor  would  it  much  militate  against  tins  interpreta- 
tion that  the  elephant  is  not  a  native  of  the  region 
in  which  the  scene  of  the  |Mietu  is  laid.  We  are  inclined 
U>  believe  that  the  book  of  Job  Was  written  by  Mows, 
probably  during  his  seclusion  in  Midian,  or  by  some 
other  inspire!  author,  of  remote  antiquity,  familiar 
with  Ufe  in  Egypt  ami  Arabia;  and  should  therefore 
expect  to  hud  the  scenery  and  adjuncts  Egyptian, 
or  Arabian,  or  both  combined.    But  that  the  elephant 
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was  well  known  in  Egypt  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
use  of  ivory  in  the  arts,  specimens  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  abundance,  but  also  by  the  representation 
of  the  animal  itself  on  early  Egyptian  monument*,  as 
in  a  painting  representing  tribute  brought  to  Tholh- 
lue*  III.,  who  was  probably  the  Pharaoh  who  pa- 
tronized Joseph.  Tliia  seem*  to  have  been  the  Indian 
elepltant.  but  surely  the  African  species  must  have  been 
much  more  familiarlv  known.  Even  at  the  present 
day  the  forest*  of  Tigrc5  and  Wojjerat  in  Abyssinia  are 
full  of  wdd  elephants,  the  bunting  of  which  forms  an 


important  occupation  of  the  natives.  But  this  very 
region  waa  the  centre  of  the  ancieut  kingdom  of  Meroe, 
whose  civilization  was  even  of  a  higher  antiquity  than 
Uiat  of  Egypt  it*elf,  according  to  tradition.  That  free 
intercourse  must  have  taken  place  between  the  two 
countries  from  the  earliest  age*  is  evident :  they  were 
Uut  unfroqueittly  united  under  one  monarch  :  and  the 
pyramid*  and  other  monumental  remains  which  are 
preserved  in  Ethiopia  show  that  one  rebgion  was  com- 
mon to  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  leviathan  is  to  I «  understood 
of  the  crocodile,  which  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason 
to  doubt  i*r  LkviaTHaN),  the  association  of  this  rep- 
tile with  the  behemoth  would  favour  the  identification 
of  the  latter  with  the  hippopotamus.  The  two  crca 
tures  were  together  considered  as  peculiarly  Egyptian; 
they  were  the  pride  of  the  country;  it*  most  powerful 
samples  of  the  brute  creation;  and  likely  to  be  selected 
by  a  poet  a*  the  most  notable  illustrations  of  creative 
power.  Accordingly  we  find  them  so  associated  in  an- 
cient works  of  art,  as  at  Hcrculancum  and  in  the  Pre* 
ncstinu  pavement. 

In  reply  it  might  be  urged  that  in  Ethiopia  the  ele- 
phant is  a*  much  associated  with  the  crocodile  as  ia  the 
hip|>opotainufl;  understanding  the  association  with  the 
limits  of  the  sacred  description,  tin-  one  being  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  forest,  the  other  of  the  water.  .And  as  to 
probabilities,  we  must  consider  (regarding  the  bonk  of 
Job  a*  divinely  inspired)  not  what  an  Egyptian  poet 
would  be  likely  to  select,  but  what  Jehovah  himself 
would  be  likely  to  select  in  his  a]>[ieal  to  an  Arabian 
patriarch,  which  consideration  very  much  diminishes 
the  sup|mneil  force  of  Egyptian  prestige  in  the  selection 
of  subject*. 

The  application  of  the  description  to  the  elephant 
fl  •  hre*  some  continuation  from  the  fact  that  the  mo- 
dern Aral*  are  iu  the  habit  of  adding  the  epithet 
mthemath  to  their  name  for  this  quadruped,  when  he  is 
very  large  l-slrahLenberg,  jj  40.!,  Kugliab  tnuulatlutib  It  ap- 
pears to  he  the  sauie  api>eUatioli.  dialccticolly  altered, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  have  given  to  the  fossil 
elephant,  the  remain*  of  which  are  so  abundant  on  their 
frozen  shore* — viz.  that  of  mammoth. 

On  the  whole  we  incline  to  the  old  identification  of 
liehemoth  with  the  elephant;  unless  it  be  supposed 
th.it  the  name  is  not  that  of  an  individual  >]«  ei<  s 
at  all,  but  rather  that  of  an  imaginary  type  of  the  order 
l'achydermata,  in  which  the  characters  common  to  the 
more  bulky  races  are  brought  together  to  give  tH'cct  to 
the  picture.  'litis  supposition,  however,  seems  deroga- 
tory to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Di\ine  Author. 

[r.  n.  c] 

BEKAH,  half-shekel.  See Weight*  and  Mkasi  ukj». 
BEL.    Set  Baal. 

BEL  an  d  tiik  DRAGON,  an  aproeryphal  addition 
to  the  U>ok  of  Daniel,  writeu  probably  iu  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  for  tho  pur|H»»«  of  exposing  the  deceit 
and  imposture  connected  with  the  Baal  -  worship  of 
Babylon.  But  it  is  itself  an  incredible  and  foolish 
story.    (&rr  Daxiel.) 

BELA  |<i  ttrailvwinfj  up,  or  that  tchieh  it  ttral- 
hvyrd  u/i).  L  This  was  the  original  name  of  the  only- 
one  of  the  five  wicked  citio*  of  the  plain  which  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  L>rd,  and  it  was  spared  on  ac- 
count of  the  earnest  pleading  of  Lot,  that  it  might  be 
granted  to  him  as  a  place  of  refuge.  He  said  "  i*  it 
not  a  little  one  1"  and  in  memory  of  hi*  successful  inter- 
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cession,  it  received  the  name  of  Zoar,  that  is  "  little-    refining  processes,  or  operations  which  demanded  a 
ness,"  Oo.  xlx  ae-su.    Do  Saulcy  thought  he  recognised    more  intense  heat.    .Such,  apparently,  wm  the  only 
ita  name  in  Zuweirah,  on  the  south  west  of  the  Dead    use  of  them  in  Egypt,  where,  however,  they  Beam  to 
Sea:  but  in  the  original  there  is  no  such  resemblance   have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  familiar  use  in  the 
l>etween  the  names  as  there  ap|iears  to  be  in  English,    age  of  Moses.  The  representation  of  bellows  given  below 
On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Robinson  has  followed  Irby  and    is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Thothmee  111.,  the  supposed 
Mangles' conjecture,  and  identified  Zoar  with  a  large    contemporary  of  Moses.  The  bellows,  it  will  be  observed, 
ruin  at  the  north  side  of  El  Lisan,  that  is,  "the  tongue,"    were  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  operator  pressing  altcr- 
the  peninsula  which  juts  out  into  the  Dead  Sea  towards    nately  upon  two  skins  till  they  were  exhausted,  whilo 
the  south-east,  between  the  terminations  of  the  Wady    by  ineaiia  of  a  cord  in  each  hand  he  again  pulled  up  the 
Beni  Harold  aud  the  Wady  el  Dera'ah  or  Wady  Kerek;  j  skin  for  the  admission  of  a  fresh  supply  «f  air.  Tho 
and  his  opinion  seems  now  to  be  favourably  received,    fire  blown  uj>on  is  that  of  a  worker  in  metal.  And 
Conjecture  had  placed  Zoar  further  to  the  south,  relying   that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had  respect  to  a  similar  use 
upon  De.  juxiv.  3;  but  at  the  utmost  this  only  sup-    of  the  instrument  is  clear  from  the  connection.  "  Tho 
poses  that  there  was  no  town  further  to  the  south    bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  is  consumed  of  the  fire, 
which  caught  the  eye  of  Moses  in  his  dying  prospect,    the  founder  melteth  in  vain." 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabite  city,  U  xr  «;  Jc  xlviu  54.       BELLS.    Large  bells,  such  as  are  now  used  in 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  and  tho  neat  of  a    churches,  were  unknown  in  ancient  times ;  nor  are 
Christian  bishop  in  much  later  times,  and  is  said  to  have   they  used  by  the  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  the 
been  inhabited  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.           lands  of  the  Bible  at  the  present  day.    Small  bells, 
2.  Bk'la.    The  name  of  several  persons;  (1)  Gc.    however,  were  in  use  among  the  (i reeks  and  Komans, 
xxxvi.  32,  :;:.5  and  1  Ch.  i.  43,  44,  the  son  of  Beor,  the   and  no  doubt  also  among  tho  Jews.    The  high-priest 
first  king  recorded  to  have  reigned  in  Edom.    Some   wore  little  bells  of  gold  round  the  skirt  of  his  interme- 
Jewish  writers  have  identified  him  with  Balaam  the  son   diate  dress,  the  robe  of  the  ephod.    Partly  they  may 
of  Beor:  but  this  is  scarcely  possible,  and  it  is  uncertain    have  been  for  ornament,  like  the  ornaments  in  the  shape 
whether  they  were  even  of  the  same  extraction.  ^2)The   of  pomegranates  which  were  placed  alternately  with 
first-named  son  of  Benjamin  in  Ge.  xlvi.  21,  kc.    (3)  A    them.    But  partly  also  they  were  of  use,  to  ring  as 
prince  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  lCh.  r.  8.                           often  as  the  high- priest  moved,  so  as  to  announce  his 
BE'LIAL  fworthUunest)  is  translated  as  if  it  were  a    approach  and  his  retirement,  else  he  would  have  been 
proper  name,  and  for  tliis  there  is  some  countenance  in    exposed  to  death,  on  account  of  his  trifling  with  tho 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  2Co.»i  IS:  *'  What  concord    majesty  of  the  Lord's  presence,  Ex  xxriu.  33-3.',     A  time 
hath  Christ  with  Belial!"    But  this  appears  to  be  a   is  foretold,  bast*.  SO,  when  God's  truth  shall  so  have 
later  use  of  the  word,  just  as  Satan  is  called  "  the    spread,  and  God's  fear  have  so  pervaded  the  minds  of 
Wicked  One,"  because  all  wickedness  finds  ita  perfec-.  men  in  even  their  commonest  occupations,  that  the 
tion  or  quintessence  in  him.    For  the  literal  meaning    inscription,  "  Holinesi  to  the  I>ird,"  which  the  high- 
of  Belial  is  worthUuntu,  hence  wickedness,  as  in  this   priest  wore  upon  the  golden  plate  attached  to  bis 
English  word,  and  in  the  Latin  nequam;  and  so  it  might    mitre,  should  be  equally  borne  by  the  hell-<  of  the 
have  been  perfectly  well  rendered  in  the  passages  of   horses;  that  is,  even  the  commonest  things  should  bear 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  occurs,  Do  xilL  13;  1  Sa  x.    a  sacred  character.  Probably  it  wai  the  practice  then, 
STjiKl  xxt  11.  to    One  or  two  passages,  Ju  xix.  n ;  1  Sa.    as  it  is  now,  that  horses  aud  other  beasts  of  burden 
11.13.  may  have  led  to  a  notion  wliich  has  been  prova-    carried  such  bells,  to  cheer  them  in  their  motions  by 
lent,  that  he  was  specially  the  patron  of  licentiousness:    the  lively  sound,  and  to  keep  any  of  the  party  from 
but  the  suggestion  of  any  such  idea  is  from  the  context   wandering,  or  to  bring  them  together  again,  even 
alone,  and  it  is  excluded  by  the  sense  of  other  pas-   though  travelling  by  night  and  over  trackless  districts, 
sages.                                                                       In  Is.  iii.  16-18,  reference  is  made  to  little  tinkling 
BELLOWS  are  expressly  mentioned  only  in  Je.  vi.    bells  which  are  worn  by  women  in  the  East  to  this 
29,  though  other  passages,  which  speak  of  blowing   day  upon  their  wrists  and  ankles,  and  with  which  the 
the  fire,  E10.  xxli.  21 ;  I*,  lir.  10,  may  possibly  refer  to  them   gay  and  thoughtless  attracted  attention  and  cxj>ected 

to  gain  admiration.                             [a.  c.  M.  0  ] 
0^                                                      BELSHAZ  ZAR  [  perhaps  prinet  of  lit  l\  was  tho  last 
f  S.                                                     king  of  Babylon,  who  reigned  at  least  three  years,  l>a.i  !il  1, 
f/\    A  I      /j                                        1  ft"d  °f  whom  wo  have  an  account  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
V  JL  '  1 '        /  /!'\N                                Daniel,  his  impious  feast,  the  writing  on  the  wall  by  a 
X*!^  \\  Is"         /)  ;                                mysterious  hand,  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  in- 
(    y    rjl  {\  ^\S/                                scription  by  tho  prophet,  and  the  taking  of  the  Chal- 
\   /TV1  >J~rV         \                                 <*e*n  kmSl'om  t,,at  m'ght  by  the  Modes  and  Persians, 
\  f     I  A/    /  !          \                               while  the  king  himself  was  slain.    Unbelievers  who 
Vj     J(\     \l            f\:i')i'(r/rf                 have  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  Bible  in 
ii'ni'j  jgaSt              _  'iiV^^^A)               general,  and  on  this  book  of  Daniel  in  |>articular,  have 

(1U.]     Egyptian  Bellows-Goumsh.  Thebes. -From  CaUUauA     aml  that  f,f  uninspired  historians,  according  to  wliich, 

although  they  tell  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  st-nn  in 
as  among  the  instruments  wont  to  be  employed  for  the  night  during  a  drunken  fea*t.  romp.  l«  xxi  <,&,  yet 
such  a  purpose.    But  as  w<x>d  was  tho  common  fuel  1  the  last  king  of  Bahylon  met  the  armies  of  Cyrus  in 
in  ancient  times,  and  kindles  readily,  a  fan  would    the  open  plain  and  was  defeated ;  whereupon  he  shut 
generally  be  sufficient.    The  bellows,  it  is  probable,    himself  up  in  a  neighbouring  city,  Borsippa,  and  there 
would  be  called  into  requisition  only  for  smelting  and  |  soon  after  made  a  peaceable  surrender,  was  kindly 
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received  by  the  conqueror,  and  ended  his  days  in  pence 
in  a  distant  country.  To  this  the  reply  of  believing  men 
has  been  twofold :  jirtt,  that  where  we  have  two  con- 
flicting account*,  even  a  worldly  man  may  have  reason 
to  reckon  Daniel  as  good  a  voucher  for  the  truth  as 
Greek  historians,  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  anil 
were  ill  acquainted  with  the  language ;  and  Mtcoml,  that 
the  account*  might  possibly  be  shown  not  to  be  con- 
flicting, if  we  were  only  better  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances.  This  second  reply  has  actually  proved 
to  be  the  truth.  For  the  inscriptions  found  of  late  in 
Borsippa  and  the  Babylonian  ruins,  have  informed  us 
that  the  last  king  of  Babylon  did  associate  his  son  with 
him  in  the  government,  anil  left  him  in  the  city,  where 
he  was  slain  when  it  was  taken,  while  the  father  fought 
the  disastrous  l>attle  on  the  outside,  which  led  to  the 
saving  of  his  life  by  a  timely  surrender.  This  sou's 
name  i*  at  present  read  by  Rawlinson  Belsharezar.  An 
ingenious  view  has  been  supported  by  Niebuhr,  but 
there  are  serious  difficulties  connected  with  it,  that 
Belshazzar  was  slain  twenty-one  years  Wore  Cyrus 
came  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  compt  Da.  »  n,  and  that 
Darius  the  Mede  asevudud  the  tlirone  as  the  rightful 
heir,  through  connection  with  Nebuchadnezzar  by 
marriage.  Of  course  this  theory  meets  the  difficulty 
above  mentioned  in  a  different  manner.  But,  in  truth, 
we  have  very  few  reliable  accounts  of  Baby  Ionian 
history,  and  especially  at  the  period  in  question. 

BELTESHAZZAR,  thu  name  given  to  Daniel  at 
the  time  tliat  Nebuchadnezzar  changed  the  names  of 
his  three  companions,  d».  l  All  of  them  seem  to  l>e 
names  in  honour  of  idols. 

BEN  [.■«>«].  This  word  is  pure  Hebrew:  comiiare 
what  has  been  said  of  the  u*e  of  the  Syriac  or  <  'hald«>e 
Word  Bar.  winch  has  the  same  meaning.  In  some 
ca-.es  it  is  ditlicult  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  to  trans- 
late Ben,  or  to  leave  it  untranslated,  as  part  of  the 
proper  name.  Our  version  has  occasionally  met  this 
difficulty  by  taking  the  one  course  in  the  text  and  the 
other  in  the  margin,  I  KJ  1»  t,\».kc. 

BEN  A  LA  H  [he  tchom  Jehovah  ha*  built  up),  the  son 
of  Jehoiada,  of  Kabzeel.  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah,  Jos  m.  Ii,  one  of  David's  heroes,  whose  exploits 
and  rank  are  mentioned  in  '2  8a.  xxiii.  20-28;  1  Ch. 
xi.  22-25.  While  Joab  lived,  he  was  commander  of 
David's  chosen  troops,  the  Cherethites  ami  I'elothitcs, 
?s.\  till  »  And  when  Joab  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
to  set  Adonijah  on  the  throne,  Solomon  Rave  the  in- 
junction to  Benaiah  to  put  the  traitor  to  death,  and 
promoted  him  to  the  vacant  office  of  captain  of  the 
host,  i  Kl  l  ll  »-3i.  Ho  was  commander  also  of  one 
of  David's  monthly  courses,  lCh  xxnll.5,0,  where  he  is 
called  a  chief-priest. 

BEN-AM'MI  [ion  of  my  ptoplt].  the  son  of  Lot  and 
his  younger  daughter,  from  whom  sprang  the  Ammon- 
ites. o«  »u  M    (See  Ammomte-S.I 

BENHADAD  [ton  of  Uadad.  who  is  mentioned 
by  uninspired  writers  as  a  god,  indeed,  is  called  by 
some  the  chief  god  of  the  Syrians].  It  is  the  name  of 
three  kings  of  Syria:— 

1.  He  who  assisted  Baaiha  against  Asa,  till  presents 
from  the  latter  induced  him  to  become  the  enemy  of 
the  ten  tribe*.  lKLxr  ll;  in  which  policy  we  find  his 
successors  continuing  with  little  change  till  almost  the 
end  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  he  stood  in  any  relation  to  that  Hadad  the 
Edomite  who  became  the  enemy  of  Solomon,  l  Ki.  xi.  i  i-  ti 


2.  The  king  with  whom  Ahab  carried  on  repeated 
wars,  lKl.xx.xxu.,  in  which  the  Syrians  would  have  an- 
nihilate! Israel,  in  all  human  probability,  but  for  the 
insolent  lioasting  of  Bcnhadad  against  the  God  of 
Israel.  As  Ahab.  however,  wanted  faith  to  make  any 
good  use  of  the  miraculous  interferences  on  his  behalf, 
and  in  punishment  of  this  blasphemer,  his  own  life 
went  for  that  of  the  man  whom  he  spared.  Benhadad 
carried  on  wars  with  Ahab's  son  Jehoram,  SKi  »1.  ill. 
For  some  time  the  plans  of  the  Syrians  were  revealed 


to  the  king  of  Israel  by  the  prophet  Elisha. 
though,  on  one  occasion,  the  Israelites  were  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin,  yet,  according  to  this  prophet's  inti- 
mation, a  panic  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  army, 
and  Samaria  was  delivered  at  once  from  war  and 
famine.  Once  more,  we  find  him  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Elislia,  when  he  sent  to  ask  whether  he  should 
recover  from  an  illness,  and  received  the  answer  that 
he  certainly  might,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  this  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  while  yet  the 
prophet  informed  the  messenger,  Uazael,  that  he  was 
called  by  God  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  that 
his  master  should  die.  Thereupon  Hazael  returned, 
buoyed  up  Benhadad  with  ho|>e*  of  certain  recovery, 
murdered  him  the  next  day,  and  took  possession  of  the 
throne,  2K1  vULMA. 

3.  The  sou  of  Hazael.  and  his  successor  on  the  throne 
of  Syria,  w  as  at  first  prosperous  in  his  wars  with  Israel, 
but  in  the  end  lost  all  that  he  had  gained,  in  three  dis- 
astrous battles,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Elisha 
on  liis  deathbed,  jKi.  xsli.  3,  H-in,  li.  [o.  C.  M.  D.] 

BEN' J  AMEN  [ton  of  the  ri'iht  AW],  the  youngest 
son  of  Jacob,  and  the  second  whom  Rachel  bore  to  him, 
as  indeed  she  died  on  giving  birth  to  this  child.  She 
therefore  named  him  Benoni,  "the  son  of  my  pain;" 
but  his  father  changed  this  to  a  more  pleasing  expres- 
sion, signified  by  Benjamin,  with  which  compare  Pa. 
lxxx.  17,  "the  man  of  thy  right  hnnd,''  the  title  given 
to  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  or  rather  to  Christ  their 
covenant-head.  Benjamin  was  his  fathers  favourite, 
after  the  disappearance  of  Joseph,  Rachel's  other  son, 
O*.  xttf. »;  and  Joseph  paid  him  special  honour,  both 
Wore  and  after  he  had  made  himself  known  to  his 
brethren,  (J*  xlm.3i;  xl».  a.  Benjamin  ap|<enrs  to  have 
had  ten  sons  (tee  Bkcueii),  Go  xM  21  ■  yet  the  tribe  was 
one  of  the  smallest  in  Israel,  and  is  so  spoken  of  often  in 
Scripture,  1  Sa  tx.  ti.  P.  Ixrili  t:  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  guilt  of  the  tribe,  in  shielding  the  wicked  men 
who  committed  a  horrible  outrage  at  Glheah,  on  ac- 
count of  which  all  the  other  tribes  united  in  making 
war  with  it,  and  brought  it  so  near  destruction  that 
only  six  hundred  men  wire  left.  Hie  details  of  this 
melancholy  tissue  of  sin  and  suffering  an;  given  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges  ;  as  also  the  scheme 
by  which  tliese  few  men  were  provided  with  wives, 
after  the  other  trilies  had  sworn  that  they  would  permit 
no  intermarriage.  There  must,  however,  have  been 
causes  for  the  smallncss  of  the  tribe  in  operation  from 
the  first :  for  these  ten  sons  of  Benjamin  produced  only 
seven  heads  of  families  ;  and  the  numW  of  the  trilie 
at  the  first  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  only 
35. -400;  and  at  the  second,  in  the  plains  of  Moah, 
45.600,  Nu. 1 .36,37;  xxtL  Afterwards  it  multiplied 

greatly :  for  in  the  time  of  David  there  were  reckoned 
.-.I»,434  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
this  was  at  all  the  entire  strength  of  the  tribe,  l  LTi  ril 
8- is.   In  the  time  of  king  Asa  they  had  risen  to  2S0.00O, 
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sch.  xIt.  *,  and  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  apparently 
still  higher,  to  380,000,  2Ch.xrii.  17. 18.  Even  when 
•mall  in  numbers  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  already 
distinguished  by  its  character  for  bravery,  and  by  the 
favour  of  the  Lord,  as  in  indicated  in  the  blessing*  of 
Jacob  and  Moses,  Oo  xlix  27;  lie.  xxxili.  11.  To  the  bravery 
we  have  testimony  in  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  the 
Benjamites  standing  alone  made  war  against  all  the 
other  trilx*  united;  ami  these  "aoM  of  the  right 
hand"  were  famous  for  having  among  them  men  left- 
handed,  proliahly  such  an  could  use  either  hand  alike 
well,  and  with  fatal  dexterity.  Ju- UL  15;  xx. 16;  ich  «11  2. 
The  favour  of  being  "a  people  near  the  Lord"  «H 
granted  to  them,  an  to  the  other  children  of  Rachel, 
since  they  took  their  place  immediately  behind  the 
tabernacle  in  the  order  of  march  through  the  wilderness, 
Nu.  x.  ».2«i  IV  lxxx  1  Aud  when  the  Lord  had  refused 
the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  brought  Shiloh  to  desol- 
ation, the  new  place  in  which  he  «;>..  pleased  to  put  bin 
name  was  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which 
belonged  even  more  to  Benjamin  than  to  Judali, 
although  Judah,  a*  a  tribe,  was  specially  the  object  of  his 
choice,  v*  Ixxi  Ui  oo.  c;,  5?.  1  u  the  political  relations  of  the 
tribes  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  might  naturally  have  held 
with  that  of  Epliraiiu,  to  which  it  was  most  nearly  con- 
nected by  blix>d ;  observe  also  in  the  song  of  Deborah 
its  position  lietwcon  Ephraiin  and  Manasseh,  J«  t  u. 
But  it  seems  to  have  occupied  a  middle  position  in 
polities,  as  it  did  in  situation,  Jon  xrtll.,  between  the  two 
great  rival  tribes  of  Kphraim  and  Judali.  .Saul,  the  first 
king  of  Israel,  belonged  to  this  tribe,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  natural  affection  would  have  an  etl'ect  in  re- 
taining the  Beiijamites  on  Saul's  side,  and  prejudicing 
them  against  David,  when  the  Lord  transferred  the 
kingdom  to  him.  1  Ch.  xll  2»;  2Sa.1l.  &.o,4r.  But  the  choice 
of  Jerusalem  as  David's  capital,  and  the  scat  of  the 
worship  of  the  Li.nl,  must  have  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  leading  the  two  trilios  of  Judah  and  licnjamin 
to  coalesce.  This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  descendants  of  David  is  at 
times  spoken  of  as  l>eing  confined  to  the  single  tribe  of 
Judah,  1K1  xl  19;  xll  2»;  while  from  other  jiassages  it  is 
clear  that,  as  a  whole,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  also 
faithful  to  David's  house,  1  Kl  xlL  2J;  20l  xi.  Vet  a  part 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  territory,  may 
have  p.ne  with  the  ten  tribes:  for  Bethel  was  within 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  yet  was  one  of  the  two  seat* 
of  the  worship  of  the  calves  which  was  commenced  by 
Jeroboam,  and  was  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  trilsat.  After  the  exiles  returned  from 
Babylon,  we  read  very  little  of  the  separate  tribe* ;  yet 
there  is  enough  t/>  show  tliat  Benjamin  and  Judah  were 
the  two  tribes  which  kept  closest  together,  ami  contri- 
buted most  to  the  new  colony  in  Judea,  Ext  x.  9-.  N»  xJ 
In  the  New  Testament  we  read  that  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
ere  yet  he  was  brought  to  receive  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  ami  made  an  a]>o«tle,  valued  himself  on  his 
pure  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  as  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,  I»W  Hi.  6.  The  territory  assigned  to 
Benjamin  wan  very  small ;  but  the  soil  was  rich,  and 
tlie  position  was  important,  both  on  account  of  its 
relation  to  the  other  tribes,  and  on  account  of  its  natu- 
ral peculiarities,  winch  made  it  the  key  of  the  land  of 
Palestine.  Much  very  interesting  matter  in  reference 
U.  tliis  point  may  bo  found  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pa- 
lest inf.  [a.  c.  m.  d  ] 
BENO'NL   Set  Benjamin. 


BERIAH 

BERA  CHAH  [hUttimj].  A  valley  received  this 
name  from  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people,  in  memory  of 
the  amazing  deliverance  granted  to  them  from  the  in- 
road of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  other  invaders. 
After  three  days'  spoiling  the  self  destroyed  hosts  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  fourth  day  the  king  and  the  people 
assembled  at  the  spot  and  blessed  the  Lord;  hence  the 
name  Bcrachah,  or  "  blessing,"  ich.  xx  28.  There  is  a 
irtuitj  with  a  few  ruins  in  it  known  by  the  name  of 
Bnrtiliit,  lwtween  the  two  roads  to  Hebron  from  Tc- 
koah  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  rather  nearer  Hebron 
than  Jerusalem.  These  are  now  identified  with  Bera- 
cliah,  Isith  011  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
aud  on  account  of  the  situation,  which  agrees  well  with 
the  notice  of  its  vicinity  both  to  Tekoah  aud  to  Engedi, 
this  wady  being,  according  to  Mr.  Porter,  in  the  very 
course  still  taken  by  the  hands  of  Aral*  who  cotno 
from  Moab  round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
make  incursions  upon  Smthern  Palestine. 

BEREA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  that  part  of  it 
which  Is  called  Emathia,  lying  west  and  somewhat 
south  of  Thessalonicu,  in  a  fertile  district  of  country 
which  is  watered  by  the  river  Axius  or  Astram*,  a 
tributary  of  the  Haliacmon,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Bermius.  But  there  is  some  indistinctness  in  the  ac- 
counts given  of  it,  partly  owing  to  a  statement  in 
Thucvdides.  i.  61,  which  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
other'information,  partly  owing  to  the  river  clianging 
its  course,  and  partly  owing  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  our  present  text  of  Stral>o.  It  is  variously  re- 
presented as  lieing  from  50  to  00  Roman  miles  from 
ThoBsalonica,  and  30  from  Pella.  It  is  said  to  have  1 
been  called  Boor  by  the  Turks  ;  but  certainly  the  name 
by  which  it  is  now  generally  known  is  Kara  Feria  or 
Vcrria.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  consider- 
able, and  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns 
of  that  country  at  present,  and  a  place  of  importance, 
with  a  population  «>f  200O  families,  or,  aa  others  say. 
of  20,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  experience  of  Paul  the  Bereans  were  well  dis- 
posed to  wan  la  the  gospel :  the  Jews  of  Berea  have  re- 
ceived from  the  inspired  historian  the  testimony  that  | 
they  were  more  noble-minded  tlian  those  in  Thcssalo- 
nica,  and  that  they  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  and 
candidly,  so  as  to  compare  these  with  the  preaching  of 
the  apostle.  One  of  his  coni|>anions  in  labour  and 
travel  was  Sopater  of  Berea,  Ac  xvii  10- n:  xx  « 

BEARED  [hail).  The  well  Beer  -  labai  •  roi  is  de- 
scribed as  lying  between  Kadesh  aud  Bered;  but  this 
latter  place  is  entirely  unknown.  There  is  some  va- 
riety in  the  name  as  given  by  ancient  versions ;  but 
whether  these  are  guesses  at  an  explanation  or  not,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining. 

BERENICE.    See  Behnicr. 

BERT  AH  [r'n  evil,  but  it  has  also  been  rendered  a 
fji/l].  1.  A  son  of  Ephraim.  born  after  a  great  calamity 
had  befallen  the  family,  in  which  several  of  the  elder 
sons  appear  to  have  been  cut  off;  on  which  account  the 
father  called  the  name  of  this  younger  son  Beriah,  '*  be- 
cause it  went  ill  with  his  house,''  ich  »n  s  TUl  ex- 
planation determines  so  plainly  the  origin  of  the  name, 
that  there  can  be  no  reasonablo  doubt  how  it  should 
be  understood.  Gesenius  adheres  to  this  sense  and  re- 
jects the  other.  2.  A  son  of  Asher,  from  whom  sprang 
the  family  of  the  Beriitcs,  Go  xhi  ir;x.i  xx  1  44  3.  A 
Benjamite,  who  along  with  his  brother  Shema  expelled 
the  liathites  from  the  neighbourhood  of  A  jalon,  where 
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they  had  their  residence,  ia»,iiti  13  4.  A  Leviteof  the 
house  of  Shimei,  l  eta  xvii  in. 

BERITES,  ob  BKHIM,  apparently  a  tribe  or 
family  of  paopla,  who  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Joab'l  pursuit  alter  Sheba,  and  along  with  those  of 
Abel  and  Beth-uiaachah,  its*  xi.it.  They  must  either 
have  been  Israelites,  or,  at  least,  favourably  disposed 
toward  the  house  of  Ihivid;  for  they  took  part  with 
J .kiIi  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Ko  further  notice  is 
taken  of  them. 

BERNI CE.  The  eldest  daughter  of  that  king  Herod 
who  was  eaten  up  of  worm*,  and  sister  of  Agrippa 
whom  Pnul  pi- -d  his  cause  in  the  hearing  of 
Ac  x«vL  There  were  horrible  suspicious  of  in- 
cestuous connection  between  her  and  her  brother,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  married  a  second  time,  liaving 
been  previously  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
dudcis;  but  her  second  husbauiL  i'olcmon,  tlie  king  of 
Cilicia.  soon  divorced  her.  She  latterly  liecame  the 
mistress  of  Titus,  the  emperor  of  Home ;  but  he  broke 
off  his  connection  with  her  when  he  attained  to  the 
imperial  dignity. 

BEKODACH  BALA  DAN.   Set  Mkbodach  Bal- 

ADAS. 

BERYL,  a  precious  stone,  and  in  the  English  ISible 
the  synonym  <>f  the  Heb.  tarr/iUh  (c*2r\p>,  or  tarlcs- 

KH  stone.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  what 
ge  m  is  meant  by  this  stone.  The  S-ptuagint  u.-i  s  no 
fewer  tlian  three  words  t<>  render,  in  different  places, 
the  ori/mal  Hebrew;  but  at  Kx.  xxviii.  20,  where  the 
geui  occurs  as  the  first  in  the  fourth  row  on  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate,  chrysolite,  not  beryl,  is  the  term 
employed.  Our  translators  have  given  rhri/*nlitt  aw  the 
marginal  reading  at  Eze.  xxviii.  13,  where  the  gem  is 
mentioned  among  Uie  treasures  of  the  king  of  Tyre, 
but  they  -till  retain  btr<jl  iu  the  text.  The  more  coin- 
xuoi)  opinion  of  modern  times  would  identity  the  tar- 
tessua  stone  with  the  chrysolite  or  topaz.  But  if  this 
be  tho  more  correct  view,  it  is  still  quite  probable  that 
the  beryl  had  a  place  in  the  sacred  breastplate,  as  it 
certainly  had  in  the  ligurativu  delineation  of  the  walls 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Uc  jii .so.  Beryl  is  u  variety  of 
the  emerald,  hut  is  of  inferior  value,  and  differs  from 
it  chiefly  in  colour.  Instead  of  the  deep  green,  which 
distinguishes  the  emerald  proper,  the  beryl  present* 
Uie  diverse  shades  of  sea  green,  pale- blue,  yellowish, 
and  sometimes  is  almost  without  colour,  nearly  white. 

BERYTUS  (/fcyreof),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
19  miles  X.N.W.  of  Sidon.  It  is  the  Bury  tun  of  thu 
1  in-eks,  and  by  some  sup|Mwed  to  be  the  Iterotliai  or 
Bcrothah  of  Scripture,  rtu  »;  Kse.  10  (Smith-*  Urouk 
•ml  Kuu.iuj  rmsxrapli) ).  Although  the  notices  in  Scripture 
may  admit  of  doubt  from  seeming  to  rest  too  much  on 
identity  of  name,  yet  the  place  is  deemed  admissible  here 
from  the  im|sirtunce  of  its  position  near  to  Sidon  and 
Lebanon,  and  from  the  tablets  setup  in  the  neighlsiur- 
hood  by  an  Assyrian  king,  conjectured  to  Is.-  the  Shal- 
maiieser  who  overran  I'husnicia  ( 1  .mnbsd Tibif. Ktar «>. 
9Mb).  Berytus  was  a  v  ery  ancient  tow  n  of  the  I'hci  ui- 
rians  i  Sjuiis-oUii,--.  Ku«b  r-nnp  Krai,  I  \t<),  and  is  said  to 
liave  derived  its  name  from  the  Phoenician  gisl  Ilaal- 
Beerith,  "  lortl  of  wells  ; "  or  else  from  the  number 
of  wells  arouud.  Urr  signifying  a  vtll  in  the  language 
of  tho  country  (Stephen  "f  Bytxiitium).  The  Greek  ami 
Latin  geographers  all  call  it  Berytus,  and  Strulsj  re- 
that  it  was  taken  by  the  Itomans  after  having 


been  destroyed  by  Trypbon,  surnamed  Diodotua,  about 

B.C.  150  (Strabo,  x»l  cap  il_  Is,  1I»,  Z!;  llol  xr  t;  I'liny, »  So). 
Under  Augustus  it  ls.-came  a  great  military  colony,  by 
the  name  of  Felix  Julia,  and  was  afterwards  endowed 
with  the  j»«  itaticm  (Pliny;  Joseph.  BcL  Jurf  rti  J,l).  It 
was  at  IV-rytus  tliat  Herod  the  Gnat  procured  the 
mock  trial  to  lie  held  over  his  two  sous  (J--«|  h.  Anti<|, 
in.  c.  11.  l-sb  The  elder  Agrip|>o  adorned  tlie  city  with 
a  splendid  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  In  sides  l  aths  and 
porticoes.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Titus 
celebrated  here  the  birthday  of  his  father  \  ch|iasian 
by  games  aud  shown  of  gladiators,  in  which  many  of 
the  captive  Jews  j>erishcd  ^Juscphtu).  In  the  succeeding 
centuries  Berytus  liecame  renowned  as  a  school  of  Greek 
learning,  particularly  law,  uutil  the  town  was  laid  iu 
ruins  by  an  earthquake,  A  D.  511  (UiLbou.  cap.  17).  Eu- 
scbius  relates  that  the  martyr  Appiun  resided  here  for 
a  time  to  pursue  Greek  secular  learning;  and  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  also  came  he-re  to  perfect  liimself  iu 
civil  law  (Kuseb  .lc  Martyr.  Ptikost  c  tb  It  was  ma<le  a 
Christian  bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  and  is  meutiom-d  by  Jerome  as  one 
of  the  places  visited  by  Paula  (licliuid,  11Uio.t  U").  It  is 
also  famous  in  Christian  legends  as  the  region  where 
the  combat  took  place  between  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  bis  reputed  tomb  and  the  Dragon's  well 
are  still  shown  (Mauodrvll;  Poooekv;  Turner's  Tour).  l>uring 
the  crusades  it  was  frequently  captured  and  recaptured. 
The  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  till 
A.I).  1291,  when  the  troops  of  the  sultan  took  the  city, 
and  laid  it  in  ruins.  During  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  for  a  tiiue  the  capital  of  the  Druse  emir  Fakr-ed- 
din.  Within  the  present  century  Bey-root  has  received 
anew  impulse,  from  having  Is  en  made  the  centre  of 
Eun>|»  an  trade  ;  but  in  Septeml>er,  l.>40,  it  was  laid  in 
partial  ruin  by  alsmibardMietit  from  the  combined  Eng- 
lisli  and  Austrian  fleet-    At  the  present  time  it  is  again 

rising  to  pros|>erity  (Vulncy,  II  \M-lto;  Robinson,  il  4MH07, 
edit  |s->i ;  AddivMi's  llaniiisoi.  and  Palmyra,  U,  4-IIi,  3ft- 4l). 

The  moilem  town  is  built  upon  tlie  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  met 
with,  the  principal  being  a  thick  wall,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  time  of  lie-rod,  and  along  the  shore,  and  |  tartly 
under  water,  some  mosaic  pavements  and  fragments  of 
walls  and  columns.  Three  granite  columns,  and  the 
l«ase  of  a  fourth,  still  stand  within  the  city  near  the 
south-western  wall;  and  outside  the  fame  wall  are 
other  columns  some  of  granite,  and  some  of  limestone. 
Numerous  ancient  columns  lie  as  a  foundation  beneath 
the  quay.  Beyond  the  south- western  wall  is  an  ancient 
road  cut  in  the  rock,  and  outside  the  south- western  pate 
is  a  deep  fountaiu  with  a  flight  of  steps  covered  with 
solid  masonry  :  the  fountain  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an 
ancient  subterranean  aqueduct,  discovered  a  few  years 
ago.  The  arches  and  remains  of  another  large  aqueduct 
by  which  the  city  was  supplied  with  water  from 
Lebanon  are-  still  to  be  seen  I  Robinson,  Ui  7-ls).  A  curious 
ancient  inscription,  discovered  iu  the  ncighliourh<MKl,wa* 
found  by  M,  Letronne  to  relate  to  an  aqueduct.     |J.  B.J 

BESOR  [.'/<>•"'  or  perhajw  <W) ;  a  brook  which 

rises  in  the  hills  of  the  south  country  of  Jialah,  and 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  alxmt  five  miles,  or  as 
some  say,  tell,  south  of  Ga/Jl;  but  its  situation  is  not 
certain.  At  this  brook  David  left  a  thin!  part  of  Ids 
men,  who  were  too  much  exhausted  to  follow  the 
Amalckite*  into  the  desert,  to  which  they  I 
after  burning  Ziklag,  I  St.  m  t>,  iu.il. 
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BETH  [Aoiur],  is  a  common  clement  in  the  names 
of  places. 

BETHA'BARA  [hou*t  of  a  ferry\  a  town  on  the 
farther,  or  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  where  John  the 
Baptist  laboured  for  a  time,  Jn.  t.  A  This  name  in 
written  differently  in  the  heat  copies  of  the  original, 
Bethany  -  a  name,  however,  which  may  be  translated 
*'  boat  house,"  and  which  would  come  to  substantially 
the  same  meaning  as  Bethabara.  Many  have  conjec- 
tured that  it  lav  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  valley 
from  Jericho  runs  down  to  the  river,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, it  has  been  identified  with  the  place  where  Joshua 
and  the  people  of  Israel  crowed  into  Canaan.  With 
snmewliat  stronger  probability,  we  may  believe  that  it 
is  the  name  as  Beth-barah,  the  fords  of  Jordan  which 
the  men  of  Israel  seized  by  direction  of  Gideon,  so  as 
to  destroy  their  Midiauitc  oppressors,  Ju.  vu.  M 

BETH  ANY  [perhaps  the  koute  or  )>laee  of  unripe 
date*;  but  see  another  meaning  under  Bethabara]  is 
at  the  present  day  an  insignificant  village;  but  it  is 
associated  imperishably  in  the  minds  of  all  who  read 
the  Bible,  with  the  last  days  of  our  I»rd  Jesus,  as  we 
have  the  record  of  these  in  all  the  four  (.iospels.  It 
lies  upon  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  the  names  of  the  mount  and  of  the  village 
alike  indicate  the  fertile  and  carefully-cultivated  nature 
of  the  district.  It  is  considerably  less  than  two  miles 
from  Jerusalem  (fifteen  stadia,  Jn.  xl  i*>,  and  was  thus 
within  an  easy  distance  for  our  Lord  to  go  out  and  in, 
night  and  morning,  while  during  the  entire  day  he 
taught  in  the  city.  All  the  more  he  was  attracted  to  the 
place,  by  his  affection  for  l-azarus,  whom  he  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  for  his  two  sisters,  at  whose  house  he  is 
thought  to  have  resided.  The  present  name  of  Bethany, 
D  'Aziriyeh,  is  formed  from  the  name  of  Lazarus. 
That  house,  ami  also  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  a  cave  or 
vault  in  the  limestone  rock  of  the  district,  are  shown  to 
travellers,  but  all  these  exhibitions  must  be  looked  at 
with  extreme  suspicion.  After  our  I^rd  rose  from  the 
dead,  the  last  time  that  he  was  with  his  disciples,  he 
led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany,  and  there  he  was 
parted  from  them,  and  taken  up  into  heaven,  Lu  xx.it  m>; 
though  a  different  and  altogether  improbable  account, 
furnished  by  tradition,  represents  him  as  ascending 
from  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  city. 

BETHAR  BEL  [Ao«*r  of  the  mare  of  God]  is  men- 
tioned only  once.  Ho  x  14,  and  might  almost  as  well  be 
passed  unnoticed,  since  we  know  nothing  certainly 
about  it.  There  is  an  account,  however,  given  re- 
peatedly by  Josephus.  of  a  place  named  Arbela,  which 
may  very  naturally  be  taken  for  Betharltel,  and  which 
is  recognized  in  Irbid,  a  mass  of  ruins  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
town  of  Tiberias.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  numlier 
and  size  of  its  caves,  which  were  difficult  to  approach, 
and  still  more  to  take  by  storm.  Hence  they  became 
the  favourite  resort  of  robbers,  who  were  conquered  by 
the  soldiers  of  king  Herod,  only  by  means  of  the  con- 
trivance of  letting  them  down  in  boxes,  well  supported 
by  chains  from  the  rocks  alsive.  They  were  also  the 
resort  of  many  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  with 
the  Romans.  We  may  at  least  conjecture,  with  pro- 
bability, that  Hosea  speaks  of  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  and  of  the 
horrible  excesses  of  the  barbarous  soldiers. 

BETH'AVEN  [the  houte  o/ixiaiiy  or  of  iniquity]. 


a  town  to  the  east  of  Bethel,  Jot.  xtt  t,  but  sppantith  1 
so  close  to  it  as  to  come  to  be  reckoned  all  one  with  it, 
and  for  certain  reasons  to  have  the  names  used  indis- 
criminately,   {ike  BETHEL. t 

BETH-DA  GON  [houte  of  Dayon],  the  name  rf  two 
ancient  towns,  the  one  in  the  low  country  of  Judsh. 
Jos  x?  41;  and  the  other  on  the  border  line  of  Ather, 
Jo.  xtx  »7  They  never  occur  in  tlve  subsequent  history 
of  the  Israelites;  and  are  no  further  of  interest,  Uuaia  1 
showing  how  the  worship  of  Ougon  had  in  different 
directions  extended  itself  along  the  Philistine  coast  at 
the  time  of  the  Israelitish  conquest. 

BETH-DIB'LATHA'IM  [houte  of  the  tro  coi«],  a 
city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  in  Je.  xlviii.  22.  The 
kind  of  cakes,  from  which  the  place  derived  its  name, 
were  made  of  figs,  and  of  a  round  shape,  dry  and  hard. 
The  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Almon-diUathaim. 

BETH  EL  [the  house  of  God]  is  mentioned  in  the 
liistory  of  Abraham  as  a  place  near  which  he  spread 
his  tent,  o«  xii  «;  xili  3,  and  the  district  is  pronounced 
by  travellers  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  pasturage. 
But  the  town  was  called  Luz  in  his  days,  and  probabh 
for  a  long  time  after,  by  the  t  anaanites.    It  received 
the  name  of  Bethel,  '"  the  house  of  God,"  from  its 
nearness  to  that  place  (perhaps  the  very  spot  where 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent  and  built  his  altar)  in  which 
Jacob  lay  down  and  dreamed  his  dream,  and  waa  . 
brought  distinctly  into  covenant  with  Jehovah  the  God  | 
of  his  fathers,  whom  he  now  took  to  be  his  God,  G*. 
xxrtii.  10. a.    Even  at  that  time,  as  he  was  going  away 
to  Padan-Aram,  he  gave  this  name  to  the  place,  and 
set  up  his  pillar,  and  did  solemn  service  to  the  Lord : 
but  all  this  was  rejieated  by  him  more  publicly,  along 
with  his  whole  family  as  a  sanctified  family,  on  his 
return  home,  after  an  interval  of  considerably  more 
than  twenty  years  at  least,  at  which  time  also  hit 
change  of  name  from  Jacob  to  Israel  was  solemnly 
confirmed,  Go  xxxr    The  town  of  I '.  tin  1  waa  assigned 
by  Joshua  to  the  Benjamites,  hut  they  appear  to  have 
been  either  unable  to  take  it  or  careless  about  doing 
so;  and  it  was  actually  taken,  through  the  treachery 
of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  children  of  Joseph, 
Ju  1  b-js.    In  fact,  it  lies  on  the  extreme  north  border 
of  Benjamin,  about  twelve  Roman  miles  (somewhat  less 
than  ours)  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  very  close  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.    We  are  the  less  surprised,  that,    1  I 
to  find  that  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  when  the  nation  came  to  be  torn  asunder.  As 
the  distinguished  place  of  Abraham's  and  Jacob's  wor- 
ship, we  n>ay  believe  that  much  veneration  was  shown 
to  it.    It  seems  to  have  been  the  place  to  which  the 

!  ark  was  brought  by  the  assembled  congregation,  to  be 

I  near  them  for  worship  and  advice,  during  the  civil  war 
with  Benjamin,  as  recorded  in  the  end  of  the  book  of    1 1 
Judges  ;  though  this  is  made  somewhat  ohaenre  by  our 
version  rendering  Bethel  "the  house  of  God."  whkb  l| 
had  better  have  been  left  untranslated.     See  especially 

'  ch.  xx.  26-28,  also  perhaps  1  Sa.  x.  3.  It  was  one  of 
the  three  places  which  Samuel  relected  for  judgment  in 
his  circuits,  when  there  was  no  proper  centre  for  Israel. 
When  therefore  Jeroboam  strengthened  the  political 

'  feelings  of  his  adherents,  by  giving  way  to  the  lreec 
views  about  religious  observance  which  were  |  ala table 
to  multitudes,  he  chose  Bethel  as  one  of  the  two  reli- 
gious centres  at  which  he  established  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calves,  1  Ki  xiL  xlii     In  this  hatter  chapter  there 
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is  the  account  of  the  tolemn  threatening*  of  God  against  .  look  ou  tliem  as  entirely  descriptive,  and  not  as  the  ap- 
the  place,  which  were  repeated  by  later  prophet*,  Am  vtl ,  |  pellations  of  any  particular  spots  whatever, 
and  which  were  at  length  fulfilled  by  the  good  Joaiah,  BETHESDA  [houM  of  mercy],  the  name  of  a  sort 
who  broke  down  the  altar  and  the  high  place,  and  of  reservoir,  or,  a-  St.  John  calls  it,  a  xirimminr/- pool 
burned  dead  men's  bones  upon  the  altar  to  pollute  it,  and  J  {nokvfifijdpa),  which  was  in  ancient  times  beside  the 
took  away  all  traces  of  the  old  idolatry,  s  Ki  ulU.  1&-20  I  sheep  gate  (for  so  it  should  be,  not  sheep-iuarketl  of 
The  possession  of  it  by  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  Jerusalem,  Jo  r.t  The  site  is  no  further  defined,  and 
time  of  Abijah,  iCh  ill!  lii.must  have  l>een  very  brief,  the  only  additional  particular  given  of  it  as  a  natural 
During  the  time  that  the  unlawful  services  there  con-  object  is,  that  it  had  "five  porches,"  or  colonnades, 
tinued,  the  old  glory  of  Bethel  was  eclipsed ;  and  instead  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  those  who  came  to 
of  the  house  of  God,  which  it  professed  to  be,  his  true  make  use  of  the  waters.  Modem  research  has  failed 
worshippers  reckoned  it  to  be  "the  house  of  vanity,"  to  determine  with  certainty  where  the  remains  of  this 
or  "  house  of  iniquity."  as  Bethaven  means,  with  which   pool  are  to  be  found,  or  even  to  lie  sought  for.  The 


they  identified  it.  [See  Betuaven,  and  compare  the 
language  of  Hoaea  iv.  15 ;  v.  8 ;  x.  5,  8.)  Vet,  for 
part  of  that  melancholy  time,  there  was  a  school  of 
the  prophets  there,  s  Ki  n  1,3.  In  its  purified  state, 
Bethel  was  re  occupied  by  the  people  who  returned 
Babylon,  comp  Eir  U.  2S  wlib  Ne.  xl  31;  but  no  fur- 
notice  is  taken  of  it  in  Scripture. 
The  position  of  Bethel  being,  as  laid  down  by  Euso- 
bius  and  Jerome,  12  Itoman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Shechem,  corre- 
sponds precisely  with  the  ruins  which  Is-ar  the  name  of 
Beitin  ;  a  name  not  so  greatly  altered  from  the  original 
as  to  cause  any  serious  difficulty,  for  the  liquids  / 
and  n  very  often  interchange.  It  stands  \t\nni  the 
jxiint  of  a  low  rocky  ridge,  between  two  shallow 
tcrulir.;  which  unite  and  fall  into  the  Wady  Suweintt 


sheep-gate  itself,  by  which  the  evangelist  would  make 
known  to  us  its  immediate  locality,  is  assigned  by  some 
to  the  north-east,  by  others  to  the  south-east,  quarter 
of  the  city;  ami,  accordingly,  two  different  localities 
have  been  fixed  on.  as  the  probable  site  of  the  Bethesda 
pool.  On  the  north-east  a  reservoir  or  tank,  tailed 
Birket  1  smil,  beside  the  modern  gate  of  St.  Stephen, 
has  by  ancient  tradition  lieen  identified  with  it,  and 
is  very  commonly  still  held  to  lie  the  modern  represen- 
tative of  Beihcsda  :  having  chiefly  in  its  favour  the 
twofold  circumstance,  that  the  remains  appear  to  be 
those  of  an  ancient  reservoir,  and  that  the  north-east 
quarter  of  the  city,  within  which  it  lies,  is  known  to 
have  lxime  the  somewhat  similar  name  of  Bewtha  in 
the  gospel  age.  Others,  however,  including  Or.  Hobin- 
,  would  connect  it  with  the  south-cast  and  the  foun- 


toward  the  soutli -east.    Tljere  are  mins  which  sjiread  tain  of  the  Virgin,  placing  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron, 

over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ridge  ;  particularly  there  and  a  little  als.ve  the  pool  of  Siloam.    Certainty  seems 

are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  in  the  t/i  l«e  unattainable;  anil  where  the  landmarks  are  so 

country,         feet  long  by  2\~  broad.    And  there  are  few  and  imperfect,  it  is  as  well  to  adhere  to  the  old 

other  indications  that  it  must,  in  later  times,  have  been  tradition.    But  the  exact  site  is  of  comparatively  little 

more  important  tlian  the  large  village  that  it  was  in  moment. 

Jerome'*  day.    There  are,  however,  grounds  of  an  in-  The  moat  peculiar,  and,  in  n  religious  point  of  view, 

groioua  kind,  and  not  destitute  of  probability,  on  which  the  most  important  notice  respecting  Bcthesda,  is  that 

Thenius  (see  his  views  briefly  in  his  Commentary,  t  KI.  which  relates  to  the  work  of  healing,  of  which  it 

li  i)  and  Ki  il  (in  his  Commentary  on  Joshua)  rest  their  was  fur  a  time  the  theatre  and  the  medium.  From 

opinion  that  our  geography  of  this  part  of  Benjamin  the  account  of  the  evangelist,  a*  connected  with  the 

has  been  erroneous,  as  it  is  confessedly  one  of  the  least  poor  paralytic,  who  hail  come  to  obtain  an  interest  in 

explored  districts  of  the  Holy  Land.    With  some  un-  iU  healing  virtue,  it  appears  that  at  certain  tiroes  a 

imjiortant  differences  as  t«.  detail  altout  Gilgal.  they  troubling  or  agitation  took  place  in  the  water*  of  the 
make  the  city  of  Gilgal  the  modern  JitjUia,  as  distin-  I  pool,  and  that  whoever  first  could  then  avail  himself  of 
guished  from  the  place 
encamjied  in  ( 'anaan  ; 


(•ilgal,  where  the  Israelites  first 
then  they  identify  Bethel  with 


them,  by  plunging  in.  found  deliverance  from  his 
malady.    This  comes  out  in  the  jurnlytie's  statement 


SinjU.  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Jiljilia,  and  Ai  with   nt  ver.  7,  as  given  with  perfect  unanimity  by  all  the 
Turmut  'A  ya,  still  a  little  to  the  north  east  of  Sinjil  ;   copies.    But  in  the  more  sj.ecific  statement  at  ver.  4, 
while  again,  a  little  further  on,  and  almost  ilue  north, 
lie*  Sritthi,  which  confessedly  is  the  ancient Shiloh.  It 
will  bo  necessary,  however,  to  have  thin  theory  more 
thoroughly  tested.  [o.  C.  M.  I>.J 

BETHER  [dmection  or  cutting-  up],  is  only  once 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  ca.  u  i:.  luid  nowhere  in  any 
other  book.  There  are  great  doubte  whether  it  lie  the 
name  of  a  place  at  all ;  and  a  very  probable  opinion  is, 
that  the  mountains  of  1m  tin  r  are  simply  any  rugged 
mountains,  cut  up  by  gorges  and  water-courses,  of 
which  then  are  many  examples  in  Palestine.     In  the 


as  from  the  evangelist  himself  — that  not  only  was  it 
the  first  person  alone  tliat  stepjied  in  at  the  troubling 
of  the  waters  who  was  healed  of  whatever  disease  he 
had,  but  that  the  troubling  which  imparted  the  healing 
efficacy  was  caused  by  the  descent  of  an  angel-  there 
is  not  the  same  general  agreement.  It  is  omitted  in 
MSS.  BCD,  but  is  found  with  certain  slight  variations, 
not  materially  affecting  the  sense,  in  as  many  as  twelve 
uncial  .MSS.  (A  E  F  G  H  I  K  L  M  IT  V  Ai,  in  the  an- 
cient Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions,  the  Kthiopic  and 
Arabic:  was  commented  on  by  Tertullian.  without  any 


of  David's  wars  w  ith  Abner.  we  read  of  the  suspicion  expressed  of  its  genuineness,  and  wa*  acknow 
marching  home  through  all  Bithron,  is»  u  2i>,  ,  ledged  by  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Cyril, 
which,  from  the  context,  must  plainly  have  been  the  Theophylact,  anil  Euthymius.  Tlie  external  evidence 
country  l«eyond  Jordan,  a  region  precisely  of  this  sort.  >  thu*  appears  to  lie  very  strong  in  its  favour;  ttnd  as  the 
Bithron  is  a  derivative  form  in  Hebrew  from  the  simple  chief  point  in  the  pxssage  omitted  in  a  few  of  the 
stem  Bether,  and  might  imply  abounding  in  the  Bether  authorities  has  respect,  not  so  properly  to  the  facts  of 
characteristics,  that  is  to  say,  a  rugged  district.  It  is  the  case,  as  to  a  doctrine  respecting  those  facts,  and  a 
best,  then,  to  connect  these  two  name*  together,  and  to  doctrine  not  unlikelv  to  occasion  offence  to  certain 
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minds,  it  is  fully  as  prol»able  that  <!•  >.  trii  :al  prejudice 
led  to  it>  omission  in  the  few,  as  to  iU  insertion  in  the 
many.  We  are  therefore  scarcely  disposed  to  go 
along  with  Tischendorf  and  Griesbach  in  rejecting  it ; 
the  rather  so,  since  from  the  fact*  of  the  case,  as  given  in 
other  parts  of  the  narrative,  some  supernatural  agency 
was  plainly  at  work  in  the  ]>erirxtical  troubling  and 
energizing  of  the  waters,  and  the  kind  of  agency  in 
question  perfectly  accords  in  nature  with  what  is  else- 
where written  of  the  ministry  of  angels.  If  an  angel 
was  sent  to  loose  the  chains  of  Peter  and  release  him 
from  the  grasp  of  a  persecutor;  and  if  an  angel  was 
again  sent  to  smite  that  |iersecutor  himself,  and  cause 
him  to  be  suddenly  eaten  up  of  worms,  why  might  not 
an  angel  lie  also  employed  at  particular  seasons  to  im- 
part a  healing  virtue  to  the  waters  of  this  public  bath, 
or  swimming-pool,  such  as  they  could  not  have  natu- 
rally possessed,  but  such  as  the  higher  interest*  of 
God's  kingdom  might  require?  There  is  nothing  ini- 
proltahlc  iu  this,  on  the  supposition  of  angelic  agency, 
for  purposes  of  special  intcqiosition  fo-ing  at  times 
called  into  play;  and  at  such  a  time  as  that  now  under 
consideration,  there  were  ends— one  can  readily  under- 
stand that  might  Ik  served  by  certain  smaller  and 
more  fitful  acts  of  sii|iernatural  working,  as  well  as 
by  those  which  constituted  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
the  gos|iel  age.  They  were  signs  that  God  was  then 
in  a  s|H_-eial  manner  visiting  his  people;  while  the  limi- 
tation and  restraint  thrown  around  them,  showed  that 
greater  things  than  these  were  needed  to  restore  the 
la|>sed  and  fallen  condition  of  Israel.  They  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  far  greater  might  anil  glory  of  Hun,  who 
with  a  single  word  could  heal,  not  one  merelv  at  a 
time,  but  all  who  might  come  to  him.  of  whatever 
disease  they  had.  And  if  the  Jews  wen-  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge an  angel's  hand  in  the  few  and  fitful  acts  of 
healing  connected  with  Rethesda,  what  but  inveterate 
blindness  ami  obstinacy  could  prevent  them  from  per- 
ceiving in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Son  of  the  Highest! 

The  rationalistic  explanations  of  a  former  age,  which 
ascribed  the  healing  virtue  of  the  pool  of  Bcthesda, 
sometimes  to  certain  qualities  derived  from  the  flowing 
of  the  blisjd  or  the  washing  of  the  intestines  of  slain 
victims,  sometimes  to  the  natural  efficacy  of  the  waters 
as  possibly  flowing  from  hot  springs,  deserve  no  con- 
sideration. They  are  palpably  at  variance  with  the 
gospel  narrative,  even  in  that  part  which  underlies  no 
suspicion  of  interpolation,  and  carry  improbability  on 
their  front.  If  we  admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  nar- 
rative, we  must  hold  the  work  of  fowling  to  have  been 
special  and  supernatural. 

BETH-GA'MUL  [house  of  a  \ceaned  one,  perhaps 
house  of  a  camel\.  This  place  is  only  once  named. 
JB  xinii.  J3,  among  the  cities  of  Moah  ''  far  and  near,'' 
on  wliich  he  threatens  judgment.  Then?  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  refusing  to  identify  it  with  l'm-el  Jemat,  one 
of  the  recently  discovered  deserted  cities  of  the  Haunin 
(tec  Basuan).  although  this  extend*  "  the  plain  country 
of  Moah.  "  Ter  n,  further  than  we  might  have  been 
inclined  to  do  according  to  preconceived  opinions  ;  for 
it  is  some  five  hours  nearer  the  ordinary  "land  of 
Moah  "  than  Bozrah,  wliich  is  munis  I  along  with  it. 
I'm  el-Jcm.il  means  in  Arabic  "  mother  of  a  camel," 
and  is  connected  with  the  ancient  name,  whether  that 
has  U-cn  rightly  or  wrongly  understood. 

BETH-HAC'CEREM  [house  of  the  wwyrxfl  This 
1  in  Je.  vi.  1,  "  O  ye  children  of  Benjamin, 


gather  yourselves  together  to  flee  out  of  tlie  midst  of 
Jerusalem,  and  blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set  up 
a  sign  of  fire  in  Bvth-haccerem ;  for  evil  appeareth  out 
i  of  the  north,  and  great  destruction."  From  these 
words  we  may  infer  < 1 )  that  it  was  south  of  Jerusalem  ; 
<2>  that  it  was  near  Tekoa  ;  <:J>  that  it  was  on  such  an 
eminence  a*  to  lie  suitable  for  a  fire-signal.  Hence  the 
conjecture  that  it  might  he  on  a  remarkable  conical 
hill  south-east  of  Bethlehem,  and  north-east  of  Tekoa, 
known  as  "  the  Frank  Mountain,"  owing  to  an  apocry- 
phal story  of  the  crusaders  having  kept  possession  of 
it  forty  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  'Die  native 
name  for  it  is  Jebel  Fureidis.  It  commands  a  noble 
view  of  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  has  ruins  on 
its  summit,  not  Saracenic,  but  Koman.  which  bear 
witness  to  its  having  once  been  used  as  a  place  for 
watching  an' I  rouimanding  the  neighbourhood.  Stronger 
reason  can  be  given  for  identifying  it  with  Herodiuni, 
a  castle  erected  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  ruler  of  part 
of  Beth  haeecrem  (or,  of  the  region  round  it,  as  Gc- 
seuius  and  others  translate  f  assisted  Nehemiali  in  re- 
building the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  Ne  ill.  It 

BETH-HO'GLAH  [house  of  a  partridge].  This  place 
is  named  three  times,  Joaxv.6)  xriil  w.n,  as  on  the 
boundary  line  betw-een  the  tribes  of  J  udah  and  Ben ja- 
min,  but,  according  to  the  last  text,  belonging  to  Ben- 
jamin. Its  site  is  identified  by  means  of  a  large  foun- 
tain, bearing  the  ancient  name,  with  the  usual  change 
of  [i  into /,  'Ain  Hajla,  very  near  the  Jordan,  on  the 
mail  from  Jericho,  w  hich  sends  out  a  stream  that  waters 
abundantly  the  plain,  and  nearer  Jericho,  a  ruined 
convent,  Kusr  Hajla.  Jerome  mentions  the  place 
under  a  slightly  altered  name,  Bethagla ;  but  he  givee 
a  different  meaning  to  tlte  name,  and  brings  it  into  a 
with  the  mourning  at  Jacob's 


BETH-HCRON  [house  or  place  of  rarerns],  the 
name  of  two  towns,  the  I'pper  ami  the  Nether,  half 
au  hour's  journey  apart,  still  subsisting  as  villages 
under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Beit  l"r.  They 
wen-  in  the  fo.rder  country  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim. 
but  apparently  were  assigned  to  the  latter,  Jot.  xil 
\i;  kIH  13;  l  ch  vtt.  zi,  in  which  last  passage  a  female 
Ephraimite  is  named  as  the  builder  of  them.  Hie 
I'pper  was  reckoned  to  be  twelve  Koman  miles  (some- 
what less  by  our  measurement  l,  or  one  hundred 
Greek  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  They  stand  in  a  steep 
narrow  valley,  called  the  Ascent  and  the  Descent  of 
Beth-horon,  along  which  has  always  been  the  great 
road  of  communication,  at  least  where  heavy  bag- 
gage  had  to  be  transported,  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  sea-coast.  Therefore,  it  lias  been  a  key  to  the  jios- 
session  of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  has  been 

earliest  one  on  record,  wlien  the  *un  and  moon  stood 
still,  in  order  that  Joshua  might  complete  the  ruin  of 
the  allied  kings  of  the  south  of  Canaan,  Jon  i  n>,n 
Therefore  also  we  read  of  Solomon  building  and  forti- 
fying both  villages.  iCh  s  (the  nttArr,  i  Kt  u  i?f.  and 
at  both  there  are  great  foundation  stones  visible  to  this 
day.  Beth-horon  wa*  given  to  the  Lerites,  to  the 
family  of  Kohath.  Jo*  nl  «. 

j    BETU-JE'SHIMOTH  [house  or  phut  of  desolate 
tcilderntise*].    This  is  the  last  but  one  of  the  stations 

!  iu  the  journeying*  of  the  Israelites  recorded  in  Nu. 
xxxiii.,  wm  nr.  "w    It  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon. 

;  and  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 


BETHLEHEM 


l'.ET  11 1.EItEM 


Jo«  ill.  j;  xiii  »,  In  Eze.  xxv.  9  we  have  it  coupled 
with  Baalmeon  and  Kiriathaim,  which  cities  occur 
along  with  it  in  Joshua's  list  of  Reubenite  cities.  It 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  modem  geographers  ; 
but  Eusebius  has  spoken  of  it  as  being  ten  Roman  mile* 
south  from  opposite  Jericho,  on  the  Dead  Sea. 

BETH  LEHEM  [Aoeue  or  dialling  of  brtad).  1.  A 
city  of  Judah,  Jo  sill  7;  perliaps  metaphorically  hovse 
of  pl<nhj,  in  allusion  to  the  fertility  of  the  circumjacent 
country.  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem,  by  the  Jaffa 
gate,  about  two  hours'  journey,  the  road  over  the  valley 
of  Uepliaim,  a  wild  uncultivated  tract,  being  very 
ticautiful  and  full  of  interest.  On  either  side  are  well- 
known  hilU  and  monuments :  on  the  plain  near  Beth- 
lehem is  the  tomb  of  Rachel  <a  modern  building),  in  a 
wild  and  solitary  spot  without  palm,  cypres*, 
or  any  single  tree  to  spread  its  shade. 
In  the  distance  is  Mount  Hebron.  The 
place  is  generally  called  Bethlehem  Judah, 
Mat  11  a.  and  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  also 
Bethlehem  Ephratah  (the  fruitful  •.  Qe 
xi»m  rtHLT.ii  and  likewise  the  City  of 
David,  Jn  til.  42.  The  inhabitants  are  styled 
indiscriminately  Bethlehemites,  l  s*.xrl  I,  is.; 
xiii  and  Ephrathite*,  Ru. I. 2 ;  l  -Sa.  xtii  is 
It  i*  at  present  called  Beit  Lahm.  houtr 
of  dtth.  Bethlehem  is  rendered  memor- 
able and  holy  as  the  birthplace  of  David 
and  of  Jesus  Christ.  Boaz,  01*d,  and 
Jesse  were  likewise  born  there,  Ru  n  si. a 
Salomon's  pools  lay  to  the  south  of  Beth- 
lehem ;  and  to  the  south-east  stood  the  an- 
cient Thekoa  built  by  Rehoboam,  and  the 
native  place  of  the  prophet  Amos,  Am.  1. 1 , 
TU.ii.Ui  although  some  suppose  he  merely 
retired  tlic-re  when  driven  from  Bethel  by 
Amaziali,  rikttt,  IS- It  The  ruins  of  a  church  at  TekoaL 
are  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  his  sepulture  (Schubert, 
RcIm  in  <i*s  M«r«oui»od.  D  til  p  so).  Farther  to  the  south- 
west is  the  valley  rendered  memorable  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hoot  of  Sennacherib,  2  Ki.  xix.  MtU  xxitii.js  On 
the  north- east  of  the  town  is  the  deep  valley  where  the 
angels  arc  reported  to  have  appeared  to  the  shepherds, 
Lu  n  ?;  and  where  Dr,  Clarke  found  a  well  of  pure  and 
delicious  water,  which  he  identities  with  that  so  longed 
for  by  David,  2S».  xxiii.  UVlt, 

Tlie  site  of  Bethlehem  has  never  been  disputed,  as  it 
has  always  been  an  inhabited  place,  and  the  resort  of 
pilgrims.  Although  the  town  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  of  very  great  sir*,  yet  its  hituation  on  the 
brow  of  a  high  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  rendered  it  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  may  l>e  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  for- 
tified by  Rehoboam,  sch.  xl.M,  At  the  present  day  it 
i*  a  large  straggling  village  with  one  principal  street. 
The  roof*  of  the  houses  are  flat,  and  ujioii  every  house- 
top is  an  apiary  constructed  of  a  series  of  earthen  pott, 
Tlie  sides  of  the  hill  and  the  slopes  without  the  town 
abound  in  vines,  figs,  almonds,  olives,  and  aromatic 
plants.  The  population  is  about  3©»»0,  and  consists 
entirely  of  Christians.  They  were  foremost  in  the 
struggle  of  1S34,  and  suffered  greatly  in  consequence 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  triumphed. 

A  little  hsyoni]  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town 
is  the  magnificent  Church  of  the  Nativity,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  empress  Helena  over  the  very  birth- 
place of  the  Saviour,  but  subsequently  demolished  by 


the  emperor  Justinian  to  make  way  for  a  more  sump- 
tuous edifice,  which  is  believed  to  have  survived  all 
the  storms  of  the  middle  ages  {Ve  Pere  N'aud,  Voyage  Nimvcuu, 
Ht.  It.  p.  WO;  alio  Kari  to?i  lUumcr,  Fattstlna,  p  30ii).  The  roof 
of  the  church  is  supported  by  numerous  Corinthian 
columns,  of  a  stone  found  in  the  neighlxwrhood,  a 
gray  limestone  nearly  approaching  to  marble.  The 
lofty  roof  of  the  nave  is  formed  of  cedar- wood,  of 
most  admirable  earj>entry,  and  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. Between  the  columns  lamps  are  hung,  and  a 
chandelier  is  also  suspended  from  the  roof,  the  whole  of 
which  ore  always  lighted  during  Easter.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  otherwise  but  little  decorated.  Two 
spiral  staircase*,  each  of  fifteen  steps,  lead  down  to  tlie 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  which  is  some  twenty  feet  below 


■ 
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the  level  of  the  church.  This  crypt,  which  is  :?!»  feet 
long,  1 1  feet  broad,  and  P  feel  high,  is  hewn  out  of  the 
rock*,  and  the  sides  and  floor  are  lined  with  marbles. 
A  rich  altar,  where  lamps  continually  bum,  is  erected 
over  the  place  where  the  Redeemer  is  said  to  have  been 
liorn,  the  spot  liein^'  marked  by  a  silver  star  inlaid  in 
white  marble,  and  an  inscription,  Hie  ue  VlWHKI 
Mama  U:*vs  t'liitisn  s  natvh  fat.  In  a  small  recess 
in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  crypt,  and  a  little  lielow  the 
level  of  the  floor,  is  a  block  of  white  marble  hollowed 
out  in  the  form  of  a  manger.  La,  li  is-  Some  paintings 
adorn  tlit'  crypt,  and  the  church  likewise  contains 
i' i;  litis  of  mosaics,  paintings  on  word,  and  various 
decrees  of  synods  and  councils  of  early  ages.  Not- 
withstanding the  force  of  tradition,  the  authenticity  of 
the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  lias  lwen  much  disputed, 
and  will  continue  to  lie  a  subject  of  controversy. 
ySte  CaVE.)  Near  the  grotto  are  the  Chapel  and  Sepul- 
chre of  the  Innocents  :  tlie  chapels  of  St.  Joseph  and 
other  saints,  the  sepulchres  of  the  female  saints  Paula 
and  Eustochia,  of  Eusebius ;  and  of  St.  Jerome,  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  because  here  he  is  known  to  have 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion, in  studying  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  in  compos- 
ing works  whose  influence  lias  reached  even  to  present 
times.  The  church  of  St.  Helena  is  within  the  walls  of 
an  Armenian  monastery,  the  minutes  of  which  make 
beads  and  crosses  for  the  devout,  and  mark  emblems  by 
means  of  gunpowder  Dpon  the  |>crsona  of  pilgrims. 
They  also  carve  in  mother-of-pearl,  and  make  inkstands 
of  a  hard  black  wood  like  ebony.  [J.  B.] 


BETH  NIMRAH  BETHSAIDA 

[The  passages  of  Scripture  having  respect  to  Beth-    Bethany,  Mat.  xxt  l;  Mar  xt  l;  l.u  xix.  20    The  marginal 
Iehem  which  chiefly  need  explanation,  arc  Mi.  v.  2   note  that  it  was  somewhat  nearer  to  Jerusalem  than 
and  Mat.  ii.  6  -  the  one  containing  the  prediction  of   Bethany,  seems  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Christ's  birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  other  quoting  it  with    text,  than  the  generally  adopted  site  beyond  that  place, 
reference  to  the  fulfilment.     But  there  are  certain   The  situation  on  the  descent  of  Olivet  must  have  been 
noticeable  differences  between  the  two.    The  prophet   highly  romantic,  and  in  all  probability  it  was  fruitful, 
calls  it  "Bethlehem  Ephratah  ;"  in  the  evangelist  it  is   as  its  name  im|H>rts — but  at  the  present  day  there  are 
put  "  BetluYhein,  in  the  laud  of  Judah"  (lit.  Judah-landi.    no  remains  of  it*  former  celebrity.    It  was  at  Beth- 
Tlu'a  change,  however,  makes  no  difference  in  the  mean-    phage  that  the  ass  and  the  colt,  "  whereon  yet  never 
tag  and  was  done  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering   man  sat,"  were  found,  Mai  xxi  s-7;  Mar  xi  4-S;  L-i  xix  m-js. 
the  identification  more  eaty  and  certain.     Between      The  Talmudiste  say  that  Bethphage  was  within  the 
the  time  of  the  prophet  and  the  evangelist  Ephratah   walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  at  the  utmost  circuit  of  them, 
had  gone  into  desuetude  as  a  designation  of  the  place,    It  is  also  said  that  the  victims  intended  for  sacrifice 
and  so  the  evangelist  substitutes  "  land  of  Judah  "  as  the   were  kept  there ;  aud  hence,  it  has  been  surmised,  the 
virtual  equivalent,  distinguishing  it  from  any  other   reason  why  the  Saviour  proceeded  from  that  village  to 
Bethlehem.    But  there  is  a  more  marked  difference,    offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  It 
The  prophet  says  of  Bethlehem,  "  Thou  art  little  to  tie   was  formerly  a  custom  to  make  a  solemn  procession  on 
among  the  thousands  of  J  udah  "  (so  the  exact  reading   Palm  Sunday  from  Bethphage  to  the  Holy  City ;  but 
is  — too  small  to  be  reckoned  among  them).    But  the  I  the  Mussulmans  compelled  the  monks  to  abolish  the 
evangelist  quotes  the  wonts  as  if  they  stood  "  art  by    ceremony.                                                    [J.  B.] 
no  means  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah '  -appa-  ,     BETH-RE  HOB.    See  Rehob. 
rently  the  very  opposite  meaning  -having  not  the  lowest  ;     BETHSA  IDA  [houte  of  fith].  1.  A  city  in  Galilee, 
place  among  the  princes  (or  leaders  of  thousands),  in-   Jo  i  4«,  xii  21,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
stead  of,  as  in  the  other,  too  little  to  be  reckoned  among  ]  rias.    {See  (i.W.lLKE.)    The  apostles  Peter,  Andrew,  and 
them.     Formally,  indeed,  the  representations  differ,  !  Philip  were  of  this  city,  which  was  frequently  visited 
yet  their  substantial  import  is  alike,  and  the  evangelist   by  our  IaihI,  who  upbraided  the  inhabitants  for  not 
merely  adapts  the  language  to  the  altered  circumstances   receiving  his  instructions,    Lu.  x.  13.     Although  tho 
of  the  time.    The  prophet  evidently  meant  to  lay  stress   nrighl>onrhood  of  Bethsaida  is  approximately  ascer- 
upon  two  things  —the  littleness  of  Bethlehem  in  one   tained,  the  precise  site  is  still  unknown,  and  has 
resj>ect  (namely,  as  compared  with  the  population  of   afforded  travellers  abundant  matter  for  speculation, 
other  citieB  or  cantonal  divisions  in  Judea),  and  its   The  latest  historical  notice  of  it  is  by  Jerome,  who 
greatness,  notwithstanding,  in  another  (as  the  destined    says  that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho- 
birth-place  of  the  everlasting  Head  of  the  divine  king-   razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake"  (ni«ron 
dom).    In  the  evangelisfs  time  the  relations  had  in  a   In  E»v  lx  1).    Lo  Pere  Naud  fixes  it  at  Mejdel  (Voj*j», 
manner  changed;  the  predicted  event  had  taken  place   p.  67*),  between  Khan  Minyeh  and  Mejdel:  Seetzen  at 
which  was  to  ennoble  Betldehem,  and  so  he  renders    Khan  Minyeh  (Zachi  MonatL  t'orr.  xtuL  34*);  and  Pocockc 
prominent  the  attribute  of  greatness  thence  arising,    at  Irbid  (Ii.  w) ;  but  I>r.  Robinson  remarks  that  no 
and  throws  into  the  background  the  natural,  antcoc-    Muslim  knows  of  any  such  name,  though  they  would 
dent  littleness.    Still  this  littleness  is  here  also  implied :    infallibly  answer  a  leading  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Thou  art  not  tho  least ;  it  might  seem  as  if  thou  wert,    while  the  native  Christians  have  learned  the  names 
but  thou  art  otherwise  in  reality,  for  out  of  thee  pro-   from  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  opinions  of 
coeds  the  long-exjwctod  Ruler  of  Israel.     In  substance,    the  monks  (Bib.  Re*  111.  205). 

therefore,  the  two  forms  of  the  representation  coincide  ;       Dr.  Robinson  infers  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore 
and  the  slight  changes  introduced,  under  the  guidance  of  Tilierias,  and  not  far  from  Capernaum;  because, 
of  the  Spirit,  by  the  pen  of  the  evangelist,  only  serve   when  our, Lord  sent  away  the  five  thousand  on  the 
as  a  living  bond  to  connect  the  word  with  the  historical   north-eastern  quarter  of  the  lake,  Mark,  ch.  t!  45,  re- 
circumstances  of  his  time.  —  Ei>.)                                 lates  that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  crons 

2.  Bkthlehem  ;  a  city  of  Zebulun,  Jos.  xix.  is, i»;  Ju.  ,  the  lake  to  Bethsaida;  while  John,  eh. t1  17.  says  they 
xii.  10;  Eir  il.n.    It  is  recognized  in  a  wretched  village    "  went  over  the  sea  toward  Capernaum."    Being  driven 
of  a  few  hovels,  called  Beit  Lahm,  aliout  six  miles  west   out  of  their  course  Jesus  came  to  them  walking  on  the 
of  Nazareth,  half  way  towards  the  Kishon.                   sea,  after  which  they  landed  in  Gennesaret,  and  re- 

RETH-NIM  RAH,  or  NIMRAH  \)>ln<*  of  cltar  paired  to  Capernaum,  Mar  ii  53-20.  Mat  iir  J4;  Jn  *t  si.ii 
water],  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Sih»n,  assigned  to  the  Tho  apparent  discrepancy  disappears  if  Bethsaida  lay 
tribe  of  Gad,  Nu.  xxxii  3.36;  Jo*  xiil  !7;  but  near  the  '  near  to  Capernaum  ;  aud  it  is  supposed  that  the  dis- 
borders  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.    As  the  eastern  tribes   ciples  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  place  before 
sank  into  powerlessness,  aud  went  into  captivity,  their   landing  at  the  latter.    As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
territory  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  neighlwurs,  the   course  towards  tho  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  from 
Ammonites  and  Moabites.     Isaiah  threatened  as  a   that  quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Beth- 
punishment  of  the  latter,  that  the  torrent  which  flows  ;  saida  lay  north  of  Capernaum — a  view  strengthened 
past  it  into  the  Jordan,  or  whatever  else  might  Ik-  the   by  the  foregoing  passage  in  Jerome.    To  all  this  may 
waters  of  Nimrim  (which  is  the  plural  form  of  Nimrah)    tie  added  the  direct  testimony  of  St.  Willibald,  who 
should  be  dried  up,  u  x»  «     It  is  identified  with  Nim-    visited  tho  Holy  Land  in  the  eighth  century.    He  pro 
rin,  which  stands  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the    ceeded  along  the  lake  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  where 
Jordan,  very  close  to  the  road  from  Jericho  to  Ks-Salt,    were  a  house  and  a  great  wall.    Thence  to  Bethsaida, 
the  ancient  Ramoth-(»ilead.                                         where  w'as  a  church    thence  to  Chorazjn,  where  also 

BETHPHA  GE  [houte  offyt],  a  village  on  tho  deeli-  1  was  a  chun  h— and  then  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
vity  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  near  to  Jerusalem  and  |  thus  giving  the  order  of  the  towns,  and  confirming  the 
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accounts  of  Jerome,  Antoninus,  and  Arculfu*  [Lite  of 
St.  WilltboU,  Wrtfbt't  Early  Travels  In  Palestine). 

Bcths&ida  wu  a  place  of  importance,  being  expressly 
called  a  city.  Jo-  L  u.  Robinson  identifies  an  its  pro- 
liable  site  'Aiu  et  Tabighah,  a  small  village  in  a  little 
plain  or  wady,  with  a  very  copious  stream  bursting 
from  an  immense  fountain,  slightly  warm,  but  so  brack- 
ish as  not  to  be  drinkable.  East  of  the  mills,  on  the 
right  of  the  path,  is  a  brackish  fountain,  inclosed  by  a 
circular  wall  of  stone,  or  a  reservoir  like  those  at '  Ain 
el  It  irideh  ;  it  is  called  'Ain  Eyiib,  or  Tanuur  Eytib — 
Fountain  or  Oven  of  Job.  Et  Tabighah  is  mentioned 
by  Cotovicus,  a.d.  15l>8  (Tabu**  Color  p  mo)  ;  but  the 
name  does  not  appear  again  until  the  time  of  Burck- 
hardt  {InnU,  3l») ;  though  Sectzen  notices  the  brackish 
Stream  iS«:j-o  In  Z*ch*,|>  MS;  Rclwo  I  544;  Biblical  Has.  11. 
♦oi,  «<«;  in.  isa,  300). 

2.  Bethkaida  of  Gaulonitis,  afterwards  called  Julias. 
That  there  were  two  Bcthaaidas  has  been  satisfactorily 
established  by  the  elalsirato  analysis  of  Iteland  (IVIjm- 
un»,l  181;  H  «!,»«»)  — that  in  Galileo,  on  the  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  being  unquestionably  the  "  citv  of 
Andrew  and  Peter ;"  whiLit  there  is  every  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  city  in  Gaulonitis,  on  the  east  of  the 
iiea,  is  that  "in  the  desert  place"  where  Christ  fed 
the  five  thousand,  La,  U  KHT,  ami  "  heale<l  them  that 
had  need  of  healing."'  It  was  prolmbly  also  at  this 
Bethaaida  that  the  blind  man  was  restored  to  sight, 
Mir  i lil  22  »,  as  it  would  l>e  on  the  road  to  the  towns  of 
CmsIW  Philippi,  nuxt  visited  by  our  Lord,  Mir  rttt.0, 
Tlie  mention  of  ( Jauloniti*  marks  the  situation  of 
Beth-taida  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  decidedly  as 
that  of  Galileo  does  the  Itethsaida  on  the  west,  and  to 
this  <iay  the  adjacent  district  on  the  east  bears  the 
name  of  Jaulan.  Pliny  so  places  it  (Nut.  Ih«c.  xr  ) ;  and 
Josephiu  says  it  was  in  lower  Gaulonitis,  just  above 
the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake  (Wan.  IL «,  1; 
la  io,7>.  It  was  originally  a  small  town,  bearing  the 
name  of  Betliaaida ;  but  Philip  the  Tetran  h,  having 
raised  it  to  the  honour  of  a  city.  Isith  in  rtwpect  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  and  other  means  of  strength, 
called  it  Julia*,  after  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
perv.r  Augustus  (Amiq  xriti  2,11.  Philip  himself  died 
here,  and  was  buried  in  a  cwtly  tomb  (Antl.|  xnli  4.6). 
The  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
throw  out  a  spur,  called  by  the  Arabs  Et  Tel  (the 
hill),  and  upon  it  are  some  ruins,  which  the  Uev.  Eli 
Smith  found  to  be  the  moat  extensive  of  any  in  the 
plain,  and  which  probably  mark  the  site  of  Julias. 
The  ruins  consist  entirely  of  unhewn  volcanic  stones, 
without  any  indications  of  the  order  of  architecture. 

Pococko  calls  the  Tel  in  question  Telony,  and  aleo 
makes  it  the  site  of  Julias,  rol  II  71  Sectzen  places 
Julias  at  his  Tallanihje  iZaehs  IfeaMl  Cnrr  niii  1st).  The 
neighbouring  plain  is  described  as  well  cultivate.!  and 
fertile,  producing  corn,  maize,  and  rice.  Burckhardt 
speaks  of  honey  of  the  fineat  quality  being  found  there 
|Tratcl«,  Jis),  and  of  gourds  and  ciicumlier*  of  early 
growth.  Henls  of  buffaloes  and  other  homed  cattle 
roam  thU  plain. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  preceding  view  of  the  two 
Bethsaidas  which  is  the  one  generally  accredited  iu 
modem  times,  has  been  disputed  by  I>r.  Thomson,  in  his 
work  The  Land  and  the  Bool,  but  on  grounds  that  can 
scarcely  yet  bo  accepted  ae  quite  satisfactory.  He 
the  apparent  difference  in  the  accounts  of  tho 
:  to  necessitate  the  existence  of  two 


cities  of  the  same  name  on  the  lake,  may  be  explained 
by  placing  Bcthsaida  partly  on  the  one  side  of  the 
river  Jordan,  where  it  flows  into  the  lake,  and  partly 
on  the  other — also  by  placing  Capernaum  farther  to- 
wards the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  than  is  usually 
done  ;  and,  finally,  by  supposing  that  the  boat  con- 
taining tho  disciples,  afterwards  joined  by  our  Lord, 
was  driven  out  of  its  course  by  the  violence  of  tho 
storm  whidb  they  encountered  on  the  night  after  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  carried  post  Ca- 
pernaum to  about  the  middle  of  tho  lake  (part  U  s  24). 
There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  absolutely  impossible  in  the 
account,  and,  if  established,  it  would  relieve  us  of  tho 
seeming  strangeness  of  a  double  Bcthsaida  within  a 
very  few  miles  of  each  other.  But  it  does  not  explain 
the  notices  in  the  evangelical  narratives  and  Josephus 
in  a  way  that  apj>cai-8  natural,  and  the  generally  re- 
ceived account  is  still  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the 
more  probable  one.  [j.  B.] 

BETH -SHAN,  or  BETH  SHE' AN  [Me  Aoia<  nf 
quiet].    This  town  is  little  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
was  probably  not  much  in  the  pftssession  of  the  Israel- 
ites; as  we  are  also  told  that  the  rabbins  did  not 
reckon  it  a  Jewish  town,  but  one  of  an  unholy  people. 
It  is  still  knowTi  by  the  rabbinical  corruption  of  its 
name  in  the  Bible.  Beisan.    It  lay  in  a  richly  watered 
situation,  altout  1  I  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Sea  of 
(ialilee,  and  4  miles  west  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  brow 
of  whoso  deep  valley  it  stands,  ami  in  the  district  con- 
nected with  the  great  plain  of  Jerreel.    This  plain  was 
occupied  by  a  wealthy,  warlike,  yet  commercial  people, 
who  maintained  intimate  relations  with  the  Phoenicians 
on  the  north,  ami  the  Philistines  on  the  south,  and  who 
seem  in  general  to  have  resisted  the  yoke  of  Israel. 
For  this  city,  and  several  others,  which  lay  naturally 
into  the  country  <>(  Issachar  and  Ashcr,  were  assigned 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  but  were  never  actually 
conquer.  .1  by  it,  Joi  v.;.  n.  Jo.l.B     Ami  M  -  m  al 
Saul  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Philistines,  in  the 
valley  of  Jczreel,  we  find  the  conquerors  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shan,  putting  his 
armour  iu  the  house  of  Ashtaroth,  and  fastening  his 
body  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  1  8a  xxxl.  I0;  l  Ch  x  1-10,  In 
later  times  the  Jews  called  it  Scythopolis,  "the  city  of 
the  Scythians,"  a  powerful  nation  who  poured  down 
from  Northern  Asia  into  Syria,  Media,  and  Palestine, 
as  far  as  Ashkelon,  spreading  terror  everywhere,  even 
to  the  !>orders  of  Egypt  (Herod  I  m).    This  irruption 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Josiali. 
Anil  though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
yet  these  Scythians  have  been  reckoned  by  some  dis- 
tinguished expositors  to  Is-  the  terrible  scourge  out  of 
the  north  which  is  referred  to  by  the  prophets  of  that 
time,  especially  by  Jeremiah  ;  ami  according  to  this 
theory,  Bcth-shan  became  one  of  their  chief  stronghold* 
in  Palestine,  in  memory  of  which  it  was  called  Scytho- 
)s>lis.    On  the  other  hand,  eminent  scholars  deny  that 
there  is  any  reference  to  the  Scythians  in  this  name, 
which  they  connect  with  Succoth.     If  it  was  thus 
reckoned  a  heathen  city  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish 
people,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  so  important  a  town 
remaining  unvisited  by  our  Lord,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  since  his  personal  ministry  was  confined  to  the 
house  of  Israel,  although  he  may  have  visited  it  when 
he  came  into  the  "coasts  of  Decapolis,"  to  which  this 
city  belonged.    It  was,  however,  at  one  time  under  the 
power  of  the  Israelites,  for  in  the  flouritdiing  days  of 
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Solomon,  who  reduced  all  the  Canaanites  left  in  the 
land  to  a  state  of  subjection,  and  even  servitude,  it  had 
to  bear  its  part  in  contributing  to  the  heavy  expenses 
of  the  royal  table,  1  K».  U  »,at  l».  U.  There  are  at  the 
present  day  extensive  ruins,  more  than  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  altogether  of  a  heathen,  and  not  of  & 
Jewish,  character.  At  thin  day,  Purter  says  o>,  awl, 
"  the  village  is  poor,  but  [topulous,  containing  a  colony 
of  some  500  Egyptians,  brought  here  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
aud  now  sadly  oppressed  by  the  wild  nomads  of  the  Gh6r, 
and  the  still  wilder  Bcdawin,  from  beyond  Jordan." 

  [O.C.  M.D.J 

BETH-SHEMESH  [hoxueofthemn).  1.  An  Egyp- 
tian city,  Jo  xiiii  13,  so  designated  from  the  worship  of 
the  sun  for  which  it  was  celebrated.  It  is  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  On  (which  see).  2.  The 
name  is  also  appropriated  to  at  least  two,  or  perhajw 
three,  cities  in  Canaan,  which  had  no  doubt  been  re- 
markable for  sun-worship.  Only  one  of  these,  how- 
ever, is  known  to  us  any  further  than  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the  l>ook  of 
Joshua ;  ami  this  one  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  men- 
tioned there  under  the  name  of  Ir-shemesh,  or  "  the 
city  of  the  sun."  Jo*  xix.  ii,  where  it  is  named  among 
the  cities  of  Dan.  But  rather  it  belonged  to  the  tril>e 
of  Judah,  though  on  the  very  borders  of  the  two  trilies. 
We  can  identify  its  site  from  the  description  of  Euse- 
bius,  who  places  it  10  miles  from  Eleutherojxdis,  on  the 
road  to  Nicopolis ;  an<l  here  there  are  now  ruins  to  l>e 
found,  named,  'Ain  esh-Shcms,  or  "  fountain  of  the  sun." 
It  was  a  city  given  to  the  prictts,  Jos  xxi  i«j  but  being 
on  the  frontier,  we  read  of  it  in  the  disastrous  reign  of 
Ahaz  as  lieing  taken  by  the  Philistines.  No  doubt, 
owing  to  its  nearness  to  them,  it  was  the  city  to  which 
the  milk-kine  naturally  first  came  with  the  ark  of 
God,  when  the  Ekroiiites  refused  to  keep  it,  is*v,  t| 
And  s«  the  wisdom  of  God  arranged  it  that  on  that 
occasion  there  should  be  priests  and  Levites  on  the 
spot  to  receive  the  ark  with  all  honour,  and  to  offer 
sacrifice  before  it.  The  people  of  Israel,  however, 
seem  to  have  crowded  in  from  all  quarters,  and  ventured 
to  gaze  into  the  ark,  on  account  of  which  the  Lord 
smote  them  with  a  fearful  slaughter.  In  later  history 
Beth-shetuesh  is  again  distinguished  in  a  nielancholy 
inanner,  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Joash,  king 
of  Israel,  aud  Amaziah.  king  of  J udah,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  independence,  sKi  xir, 
s-u  Beth  shemesh  and  its  vicinity  formed  one  of  the 
twelve  districts  which  made  monthly  provision  for 
Solomon's  table,  l  Ki.  It.  t>  [a.  c.  K.  D.] 

BETH-TAPPUAH  [h.nut  of  tht  citron  or  applt), 
a  town  or  village  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah,  Jo>.  xv.  53,  not  subsequently  mentioned  in 
history,  but  deserving  notice  as  among  the  ancient 
places  recently  identified.  Robinson  discovered  it  in 
the  name  TfjjfAh,  an  old  village  on  a  mouutainous  ridge, 
not  far  from  Hebron,  and  "  lying  in  the  midst  of  olive- 
groves  and  vineyards."  Robinson  adds,  "  Many  of  the 
fanner  terraces  along  the  hill  sides  are  still  in  use,  and 
the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may  have  done  in  an- 
cient times"  ( Kuearctica, ii  p.  ts), 

BETHTJ'EL  [man  of  (,'od,  according  to  Gesenius], 
the  father  of  Italian  and  Retwkah,  Ge  xxil  22.  m;  xxl«  40. 
It  is  strange  that  in  this  latter  passage  he  should  be  in- 
troduced as  taking  a  very  sul*>rdinate  part  in  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  Isaac;  but  in  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  conjecture. 


BETH-ZUR  [Iht  A  oust  of  a  nek]  is  described  by 
the  Jewish  historian  Joseph  us  as  the  strongest  fortress 
in  Judea;  and  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  jMaccabees.  In  Scripture,  however,  it  is  only 
named  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  Jon  x». ».  which 
Rehoboam  fortified,  after  the  ten  tribes  had  broken  off 
from  him,  2Ch  ii  r,  and  again,  as  a  place  whose  ruler 
took  part  in  building  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  No  ili  is 
We  are  told  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  that  it  lay  20 
Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron, 
so  that  there  is  undoubtedly  Borne  error  in  the  passage, 
I  Mac  xi  i,  which  calls  it  a  strong  place,  distant  from 
Jerusalem  15  stadia.  About  that  jtosition,  which 
Eusebius  assigns  to  it,  there  stands  a  half -ruined  tower, 
and  near  it  "a  fountain  surrounded  by  massive  foun- 
dations and  excavated  tombs.  The  place  is  sometimes 
called  Dirweh,  but  the  name  of  the  tower  is  Beit  Sur, 
which  suggests  at  once  the  Beth-zur  of  Joshua,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Halhul"  (Purter.  i>  n\  which 
corresponds  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Hulhul.  A 
very  ancient  tradition,  reported  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  fixes  on  this  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  Ac  nu.  so- 40.  which  Robinson  rejects 
on  account  of  a  different  geographical  theory  which  he 
supports.  Of  course  it  is  a  subject  on  which  certainty 
is  scarcely  attainable. 

BETROTHING.  Marriage. 

BETJ'LAH  [a  married  woman),  a  mystical  name  given 
to  Zion  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  eh.lxti  4,  according  to  a 
common  use  of  the  marriage  relationship  to  set  forth 
the  covenant  of  grace. 

BEYOND  is  frequently  used  in  the  geographical 
descriptions  of  Canaan,  in  connection  with  the  river 
Jordan,  which  divided  the  country  into  two  parts. 
Occasionally  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the 
use  of  the  word,  which  is  removed  as  soon  as  we  re- 
member  that  beyond  takes  its  meaning  from  the  place 
in  which  the  writer,  or  speaker,  or  hearer  is  supposed 
to  be.  Moses  died  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  and  in 
his  writings,  which  went  far  to  mould  the  habits  of  ex- 
pression in  all  time  coming,  "  beyond  Jordan  "  would 
naturally  mean  to  the  ve*t  of  the  river.  But  Joshua, 
and  those  others  who  spoke  and  wrote  in  that  western 
part  of  Canaan,  which  was  strictly  the  Promised  Land, 
would  commonly  mean  by  the  same  words  the  country 
to  the  east  of  Jordan.  Sometimes  our  translators  have 
removed  the  difficulty  out  of  sight  by  a  loose  transla- 
tion— "on  this  side,"  instead  of  "  beyond,"  as  in  Nu. 
xxxii.  1 9,  where  the  double  meaning  of  the  expression, 
according  to  the  point  from  which  we  reckon,  is  very 
distinctly  seen  by  a  literal  translation  :  "  For  we  will 
not  inherit  with  them  beyond  Jordan,  and  forward  ; 
because  our  inheritance  is  fallen  to  us  beyond  Jordan 
eastward." 

BEYROUT.   See  Bkrytts. 

BEZALEEL  [in  tht  shadow  of  Uod,  that  is,  under 
God's  protection),  the  son  of  Uri,  of  the  tribe-  of  J  udah, 
who  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  so  as  to  be  fitted 
for  the  chief  direction  in  building  and  preparing  the 
tabernacle,  Ex.  xxxl.  t,*«.  (For  his  genealogy,  sec  1  Oh.  ii. 
19,  20.) 

BE  ZEK  \n  rfcuA  of  lightning),  a  city  over  which 
there  reigned  a  cruel  king,  whose  destruction  is  recorded 
in  Ju.  i.  A,  &c.  That  passage  might  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  Bezek  lay  within  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  that  of 
Simeon ;  but  the  only  place  of  this  name  of  which  the 
speak  (strictly,  indeed,  two  | 
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close  toother)  was  17  miles  from  Shechera,  on  the 
road  to  Beth- nhaii,  and  therefore  in  Ephraim  or  M»- 
nasaeh.  This  situation  agrees  well  with  what  we  should 
expect  as  the  scene  of  the  numbering  of  king  Saul's  first 
army,  l  s»  xi  8.    Modern  travellers  have  not  identified  it. 

BEZER  [probably  ^Id-ort ;  perhaps  fortification], 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  I*.  tr.  U; 
Jo*,  xx  «,*«     Its  site  has  not  been  determined. 

BIBLE  [liool] — the  Rook,  by  way  of  eminence. 
l"nder  this  general  term  we  propose  to  indicate  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
Bible  in  its  entireness,  as  the  book  of  God's  revelation 
to  men;  other  points,  having  respect  to  the  text,  ver- 
sions, kc,  of  the  Bible,  being  reserved  for  the  more  ap- 
priate  term  Sobiftukes. 

1 .  The  first  thing,  perhaps,  that  in  such  a  relation  miwt 
naturally  suggests  itself,  is  the  air  of  truthfulness  and 
probity  which  breathes  throughout  the  writings  of  the 
Bible— such  as  eminently  befits  a  work  bearing  on  it 
the  stamp  of  God's  authority,  and  such  also  as  not  only 
places  it  on  a  level  with  the  I  *•  -t  of  human  productions, 
but  even  raises  it  above  them.  Even-  <>ne  knows  that 
there  is  usually  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween genuine  and  spurious  productions,  or  between 
productions  written  in  a  sincere  and  earnest  spirit,  and 
those  whicli  owe  their  existence  to  some  sinister  aim. 
A  writer  with  such  a  serious  Haw  in  his  mental  compo- 
sition, or  such  an  obliquity  in  his  purpose,  as  to  admit 
of  his  Incoming  the  author  of  writings  false  in  their 
pretensions,  or  improper  in  their  design,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  discover  this,  if  not  in  a  wrong  moral  bias,  at 
least  in  a  depressed  moral  tone.  Freshness,  elevation 
of  spirit,  the  warmth  and  energy  of  a  soul  beating 
under  the  impulse  of  the  highest  considerations  of 
truth  and  fluty,  are  not  to  lie  expected  from  such  a 
quarter. 

Now,  the  Bible  is  beyond  any  other  lsx>k  remarkable 
for  the  possession  of  these  higher  qualities.  Though 
consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  production* — histo- 
ries,  didactic  compositions,  epistolary  communications, 
odes,  and  songs— touching  al*o,  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom,  on  an  immense  variety  of  topics,  and  written  by 
persons  in  all  conditions  of  life,  from  the  herdsman  to 
the  king,  it  yet  preserves  throughout  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  stands  unrivalled  for  its  genuine  simplicity  and 
it*  high  moral  aim.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
how  any  one  could  peruse  it  with  any  degree  of  care, 
without  being  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the 
writers  were  elevated  far  above  anything  selfish  or  am- 
bitious— that,  on  the  contrary,  their  grand  object  w 
to  make  known  the  truth  of  Heaven  in  every  form  in 
which  they  had  to  deal  with  it,  whether  men  might 
hear  or  whether  they  might  foriiear.  Indeed,  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  what  is  written,  the  writing 
bears  the  aspect  of  a  testimony  delivered  in  the  face 
of  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  with  the  inevit- 
able sacrifice  of  comfort,  or  peril  of  life,  to  him  who  de- 
livered it.  Considered  merely  as  a  book,  the  volume 
of  inspiration  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  martyrdom, 
ami  the  who  were  employe*!  in  inditing  it  stand 
for  the  most  part  superior  alike  to  the  threats  and  the 
allurements  of  the  world. 

2.  We  note,  a<;ain,  the  singular  adaptation  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Bible  to  the  mingled  and  diversified  char- 
acter of  man's  present  state  and  condition. 

There  are  varieties  in  this  respect,  both  in  man  con- 
sidered individually,  and  in  one  man  as  compared  with 


I  another.  Every  man  is  a  compound  being,  not  only  as 
having  a  body  and  a  soul  united  together  into  one  frame, 
but  abio  as  having  a  combination  of  powers  and  pro- 
perties, widely  differing  from  each  other,  yet  together 

I  making  up  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  And  not 
one  merely,  but  the  whole  of  these  must  be  suitably 

I  wrought  upon  and  stinndaled,  if  he  is  to  be  addressed 

|  in  the  manner  which  is  best  calculated  to  interest  and 
improve  him.  There  is  in  every  rational  man  a  power 
of  thought,  aud  a  susceptibility  of  feeling — a  reason,  a 
memory,  a  fancy — a  heart  anil  conscience.  And  while 
each  initividual  possesses  these  several  faculties  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  different  individuals  have  them 
in  measures  infinitely  diversified:  in  one  the  |s>wer  of 
thought  is  predominant,  in  another  the  susceptibility  of 
feeling;  then  the  jwwer  of  thought  is  seen  to  take 
the  form,  hero  more  j*!culiarly  of  strength  of  reason, 
there  of  an  exercise  of  memory,  there  again  of  flights 
of  fancy;  while  in  the  state  of  the  heart  and  conscience 
there  is  even'  shade,  from  the  most  soft  and  tender,  to 
the  most  hardened  and  corrupt  in  all,  still  the  same 
natural  elements  of  thought  and  feeling,  yet  these  ele- 
ments eudlessly  varied  in  their  distribution  and  ex- 
ercise. 

Now,  we  can  conceive  a  revelation  from  (iisl  ad- 
dressed more  especially  to  one  of  these  parts  of  human 
nature,  and  consequently  better  adapted  to  the  state  of 
those  in  whom  that  particular  part  was  predominant 
than  to  others.  It  might  Is'  notwithstanding  a  verita- 
ble communication  from  God,  and  though  a  partial,  yet 
still  an  important  boon  to  the  human  family.  But 
since  the  Bible  purports  to  be  a  revelation  to  the  world 
at  large,  a  revelation  that  has  l>cen  accumulating 

I  through  successive  ages,  till  it  has  assumed  the  form  of 
a  completed  record  of  the  divine  will  for  mankind  in 

!  their  advanced  condition  and  universal  aspect,  it 
surely  must  l>e  no  mean  evidence  of  its  reallv  being 
from  God,  if  ifci  own  varied  materials  have  n  suitable 
correspondence  with  the  varied  characteristioa  it  has  to 
meet  with  among  men.  8o  far,  it  carries  in  its  very 
structure  the  sign  of  Hit  superintending  and  directing 
agency,  who  alone  thoroughly  knows  what  is  in  man, 
ami  fitly  represents  the  wide  relationship  in  which  he 
stands  to  men  generally  as  his  offspring. 

This  stamp  of  divinity  is  very  clearly  impressed  on 
the  Bible.  Infidels,  looking  at  it  su[>erfieially,  and 
judging  each  fmui  his  own  point  of  view,  have  often 
found  fault  with  the  form  in  which  it  apj^ars,  in  one 
respect  or  auother.  And  we  may  justly  admit,  that 
the  very  wisest  of  men  that  ever  lived,  if  left  to  himself 
to  devise  in  what  precise  shape,  or  with  what  actual 
materials,  a  revelation  from  Heaven  should  be  best 
constructed,  would  never  have  fallen  upon  such  a  plan 
as  has  been  pursued  by  the  sacred  writers:  for  his  in- 
tellectual vision  could  only  have  comprehended  a  part — 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  conditions  that  required 
to  be  met.  God  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  has  proved 
himself  to  be  wiser  than  men.  Hi*  eye  sun-eyed  the 
whole  field;  and  by  the  "divers  manners,"  as  well  cf 
the  persons  employed  to  write,  as  of  the  things  writ- 
ten by  them,  he  has  prov  ided  the  proper  seed  for  it  all. 

(l.t  Even  the  inferior  part  of  man's  nature — his 
body — is  not  overlooked  in  the  structure  of  the  revela- 
tion provided  for  him.  Its  powerful  influence  over  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  fully  taken  into  account.  Aud 
as  it  is  through  his  senses  that  he  gets  his  most  lively 
impressions  of  things,  so  sensible  images,  and  the 
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objects  with  which  ho  in  niost  habitually  conversant  in 
material  nature,  are  employed  in  great  variety  to  aid 
his  conceptions  of  what  is  spiritual  and  divine.  ITie 
language  of  the  Bible  has  not  the  attenuated  and  im- 
palpable form  which  philosophy  would  have  given  to  it. 
It  deals  with  men  <w  men — seeking  to  reach  in  the 
most  effectual  way  both  their  understandings  and  their 
hearts;  and  so,  all  nature  in  a  manner  is  laid  under 
to  furnish  a  vivid  diction  and  appropriate 
v — the  firmament  above,  and  the  earth  Iwneath, 
with  their  manifold  aspects  and  scenery;  the  products 
of  nature,  the  handiworks  of  art,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  life:  all,  in  short,  that  is  familiar  to  the  eye, 
and  falls  within  the  observation  of  men  as  connec- 
ted with  the  world  around  them,  comes  into  play  in 
Scripture,  as  materials  for  the  many  emblems,  simili- 
tudes, and  parables,  by  'which  it  makes  known  the 
truth  of  God.  In  this  respect  alone,  there  is  an  am- 
plitude, a  richness,  a  kind  of  universality  in  the  book 
of  God'l  revelation,  which  is  nowhere  else  to  I*.-  found. 

(2.)  Then,  there  is  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  man- 
kind, in  regard  to  the  large  share  that  memory  has  in 
their  mental  constitution.  It  is  this  which  disposes 
them  so  much  to  delight  in  history,  and  makes  the 
lives  of  men  and  the  records  of  former  times  ouo  of 
the  most  engaging  modes  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion. In  proportion  to  its  size,  the  narratives  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  fall  in  with  this  aptitude  of  nature,  occupy 
a  large  space;  and  they  exist  in  the  greatest  variety— 
not  merely  the  general,  as  in  the  history  of  nations, 
but  the  particular  also,  in  family  portraitures  and  the 
memoirs  of  private  life.  Whether  it  lie  the  mind  of 
the  peasant  or  the  philosopher,  the  unlettered  youth 
or  the  man  of  cultivated  intellect,  there  are  no  charac- 
ters that  take  such  a  deep  hold  of  the  memory  as  those 
of  the  saints  and  patriarclis  of  the  Bible;  no  stories  so 
interesting,  and  so  lasting  in  the  impressions  they  pro- 
duce, as  those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Samuel,  Elijah.  Daniel,  above  all,  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  life,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesus. 
Why  does  modem  literature  of  all  descriptions  abound 
so  much  with  allusions  to  these !  Why  do  painting, 
and  sculpture,  and  music  employ  themselves  so  much 
in  endeavouring  to  reproduce  them  in  new  and  ever- 
varying  forms  of  art  ?  Why.  but  because  their  touch- 
ing simplicity  and  profound  meaning  have  awakened  a 
sympathy  and  created  an  interest  peculiarly  their 
own.  They  have,  in  a  manner,  taken  possession  of 
humanity. 

(3.)  Higher  still,  the  Bible  addresses  itself  to  the 
more  exalted  faculties  of  man,  and  nowhere  is  such 
food  and  exercise  provided  for  these  as  in  the  book  of 
God's  revelation.  For  the  spirit  of  contemplation,  there 
are  the  solemnest  themes  011  which  the  mind  can  ex- 
patiate, thoughts  that  strike  into  the  lowest  depths,  or 
lift  tlie  soul  up  as  on  angelic  wings  to  wander  through 
eternity.  For  the  discerning  and  reasoning  faculty, 
there  are  the  weightiest  sentences  of  wisdom,  the  most 
searching  truths,  the  im>-t»»J  irring  appeals  and  conclu- 
sive ratiocinations  that  were  ever  penned.  Fancy,  nay 
imagination,  can  here  find  its  highest  gratification;  and 
the  very  same  book,  which  has  a  charm  for  balss  and 
sucklings,  which  by  its  strains  of  familiar  imagery  and 
heart  -  affecting  truth,  is  the  cherished  companion  of 
cottage  patriarchs,  is  the  living  fountain  at  which 
Shaksiieare  and  Milton,  and  other  men  of  kindred 
genius,  drew  "  the  elemeuU  of  that  copious  flood  of 


rich  and  varied  poetry,  which  rolled,  and  still  mils,  in 
golden  splendour  in  the  high  places  of  our  literature." 
The  world  knows  nothing  besides  to  be  compared  with 
this.  And  were  it  only  for  iU  wondrous  adaptation 
to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men — its  j>ower  to  touch 
the  deepest  springs  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the 
magic  sway  which  it  wields  alike  over  the  humblest 
and  the  loftiest  of  human  intellects,  we  might  well 
say  of  this  book,  as  the  magicians  of  Egypt  said  of  the 
miracle  of  Moses,  "It  is  the  finger  of  God;"  for  it 
combines  individualism  and  universalism,  the  simple 
and  the  profound,  the  tender  and  the  majestic,  as  the 
agency  of  His  Spirit  alone  could  have  done. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  in  re- 
gard to  its  manner  of  instruction,  of  course  applies 
peculiarly  to  the  method  of  instruction  adopted  by 
Jesus  Christ.    No  teaching  was  like  his  for  ita  richness 
in  what  may  be  called  $rminnl  truths,  and  the  commu- 
nication of  these  in  forms  fitted  to  take  hold  of  so  many 
bosoms.    Of  one  |»art  of  this  alone,  it  has  been  justly 
said,  "  I  jet  any  man  attempt  to  speak  in  parables; 
nay,  to  produce  one  single  parable ;  nay,  to  find  one 
out  of  the  Bible  in  the  w  hole  compass  of  human  litera- 
ture ;  nay,  to  compare  what  are  so  called  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bible,  few  as  they  are  even  there,  with  those 
uttered  habitually,  incessantly  by  Christ.    Those  great, 
simple,  luminous,  and  yet  wholly  inimitable  exposi- 
tions, not  of  duties  merely,  or  even  mainly,  but  of  fun- 
damental, and  most  generally  of  lief  ore  unknown  or 
unregarded  truths,  constituted  the  distinctive  peculiar- 
ity of  Christ's  manner,  and  was  felt  by  those  around 
him  to  impart  to  it  a  character  and  a  jiower  altogether 
divine.    Well  and  truly  might  they  say,  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man"  (Virginia  Lecture*,  p  342). 

3.  It  may  justly  be  noted,  as  another  leading  charae 
teristic  of  the  Bible,  the  practical  tendency,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  but,  as  we  would  rather  express  it, 
the  high  moral  tone,  tliat  pervades  it,  since  it  ever 
keeps  in  view,  for  its  chief  end,  right  views  of  God's 
mural  cliaracter,  then  the  right  moral  relation  of 
to  God,  and  of  men  to  each  other.    It  is 


ceptions  have  Iwcn  taken  by  adversaries  against  the 
Bible  on  this  very  point,  and  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  charged  with  having  an  immoral  or  licentious  ten- 
dency.   But  this  can  only  be  affirmed  with  the  slight 
est  degree  of  plausibility,  when  certain  portions  are 
isolated,  and  considered  out  of  their  proper  bearing  and 
connection,  or  when  the  statements  it  contains  are 
represented  in  a  false  and  distorted  light.    And  the 
fact  is  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  pervading  tendency 
and  object  of  all  its  histories,  the  aim  of  aU  its  1 
tion,  the  direct  bearing  of  all  its  doctrines, 
expostulations,  warnings,  institutions,  and  ordinances, 
is  what  we  have  represented— to  bring  men  under  right 
apprehensions  and  the  felt  influence  of  what  is  morally 
good  in  God,  that  it  may  bo  reflected  and  copied  in 
themselves.    The  fact  is  beyond  dispute,  that  the  per 
sons  who  have  themselves  attained  to  the  highest  moral 
tone,  and  the  grcat<-st  purity  of  heart  and  behaviour, 
are  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  this  book  of  God's 
revelation,  and  who  make  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to 
their  acquaintance  with  it  whatever  in  this  respect  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  others.    Nor  is  there  any  one 
who  does  not  feel  a  marked  difference  in  the  kind  of 
impression  produced  by  it  and  by  even  the  best  of 
human  productions  — as  if  here  only  thoy  got  spiritual 
and  moral  truth  at  the  fountain -head    direct  from  the 
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source  of  light  and  holiness ;  wliile  elsewhere  it  is  to  he 
found  only  at  second  hand.  Then.*  is  a  bearing  aloft, 
as  it  were,  above,  not  only  Uie  corruptions,  but  the 
and  infirmities  of  nature— a  depth  and 
of  penetration,  as  of  spirit  dealing  with  spirit, 
outward  disguises,  and  laying  open  the 
rual  essence  of  things  aa  to  right  and  wrung ; — a  gra- 
vity and  earnestness,  a  yearning  solicitude  alsmt  the 
one  great  object  of  a  right  state  of  heart  and  behaviour, 
and,  with  the  view  of  reaching  that,  a  propriety,  a 
force,  and  a  significance  in  the  things  unfolded ;  such 
as  is  not  to  be  equally  found  elsewhere,  ar 
leave  on  candid  spirits  an  impression  of  the  most 
and  wholesome  character. 

Such  is  the  cose  even  now.  With  all  the  experience 
the  world  has  hod,  and  the  advancement  that  has  been 
made,  through  the  progress  of  centuries,  in  knowledge 
and  civilization,  the  Bible  still  holds,  in  the  respect 
now  mentioned,  a  pre-eminent  place.  But,  we  must 
remember,  this  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  or  one  that 
does  proper  justice  to  it ;  since  a  Urge  projiortion  of  its 
contents  dates  from  the  comparative  infancy  of  the 
world,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  what  k  healthy  and 
spiritual  in  the  tone  of  other  productions  is  but  a  fruit 
and  a  reflection  of  its  own.  If  we  throw  ourselves 
back  on  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  and  look  to  the 
writings  that  were  associated  with  the  other  relieions 
of  antiquity— or  even  look  to  the  writings  of  a  later 
date,  which  have  assumed,  though  faWlv  assumed,  to 
l»e  of  like  origin  and  character  with  the  Word  of  God, 
we  then  perceive  what  an  immense  gulf  separates 
between  what  is  of  (iod,  and  what  is  merely  of  man. 

Compare  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bible,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  cosmogonies,  the  fables  of  religious 
adventure  or  transformation,  the  personal  lives  ami 
public  operations,  to  lx>  found  in  the  religious  records 
of  the  Hindoos  or  Egyptians,  or  even  in  the  more  solier, 
yet  in  reality  most  absurd  and  extravagant  mythologies 
of  Greece  and  Home ;  and  what  a  contrast  do  we  liehold  ' 
It  is  a  contrast,  not  merely  in  this  or  that  particular, 
but  in  the  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  the  two  classes 
of  productions.  Those  heathen  records  do  not  seem  to 
have  even  aimed  at  the  same  [mint,  which  always  keeps 
the  ascendency  in  the  Word  of  God—  lieing,  for  the 
most  part,  dreaming  reveries  or  idle  tales,  fitted  at 
to  gratify  a  vain  curiosity,  or,  as  too  often  hap 
to  excite  a  prurient  imagination.  Mad  we 
nothing  but  the  two  tables  of  the  ten  commandments 
—as  a  revelation  of  (Jod's  character  and  of  man's  duty 
—in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bible,  we  might  set  it 
with  triumphant  confidence  against  the  whole  that 
ancient  heathenism  has  delivered  to  us;  not  only  as 
l>etter  than  its  best,  but  we  might  rather  say,  as  li^ht 
to  its  darkness.  But  when  did  such  a  revelation  of 
moral  truth  and  duty  appear  among  the  Hebrews  I  At 
the  very  time  when  they  had  escaped  from  the  closest 
contact,  and  all  but  national  conjunction,  with  a  land 
and  people  most  profoundly  immersed  in  the  grossest 
idolatry  and  pollution.  For  there  can  W>  no  doubt 
that  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaoh*  was  the  great  sent  of 
ancient  superstition,  as  well  as  of  ancient  learning  and 
civilization.  As  far  lack  as  our  information  carries  us 
—a  period  certainly  more  reinoto  than  that  at  which 
Israel  sojourned  within  its  Ismlers  the  Egyptians 
were  wholly  given  to  idolatry  and  its  kindred  abomina- 
tions ;  and  on  them,  in  an  especial  sense,  was  charge- 
able the  guilt  and  folly  of  ' '  having  changed  the  glorv 
Vou  1 


of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things."  Such  was  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  Israelites  had  lived  during  their  abode  in 
Egypt;  and  not  without  having  received  some  taint  of 
evil  from  it,  as  the  history  of  their  subsequent  hack- 
slidings,  and  especially  their  speedy  relapse  into  the 
mirthful  and  libidinous  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  too 
cl  arly  indicated.  But  it  was  when  fresh  from  such  a 
region,  that  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  was 
proclaimed  in  their  hearing,  and  laid  as  the  foundation 
of  their  entire  polity ;  -  a  law  which  unfolds  the  clearest 
views  of  i ;  oil's  character  and  service— which  denounces 
every  form  and  species  of  idolatry,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature — which  enjoins  the 
purest  worship  and  the  liighest  morality;  and  in  its 
very  form  is  a  model  of  perfection  and  completeness. 
Wisdom  of  this  kind  Moses  could  least  of  all  have 
learned  from  the  Egyptians ;  nor  could  it  have  become 
his  except  by  descending  from  above. 

But  what  is  true  of  this  portion,  may  sulwtantially 
1*  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
ment.  They  were — viewed  in  respect  to  their  human 
authorship  -the  productions  of  men  belonging  to  a 
comparatively  small  people,  surrounded  on  every  side, 
and  through  a  long  track  of  ages,  by  many  and  power- 
ful nations,  in  every  one  of  which,  as  to  religion  and 
morality,  it  might  be  justly  said  "  the  foundations  were 
out  of  course.''  Among  these  nations  there  were  no  true 
notions  of  God;  and  hence  there  could  be  no  right 
view*  interwoven  with  their  religions  of  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  Deity,  and  of  man's  relation  to  these.  A 
pantheistic  element  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  forms 
they  assumed.  Hence,  as  Bahr  has  justly  remarked, 
contrasting  the  spirit  of  these  ancient  religions  with 
that  of  the  Old  Testament:  "  The  ultimate  foundation 
of  all  heathenism  is  pantheism.  Hence  the  idea  of  the 
oneness  of  the  Divine  Being  was  not  alwolutely  lost, 
but  this  oneness  was  not  at  all  that  of  a  i>crsonal  exist- 
ence, possessing  self- consciousness  and  self  determina- 
tion, tmt  an  impersonal  (hit,  the  great  It,  a  neuter- 
abstract,  the  product  of  mere  speculation,  which  is  at 
onee  everything  and  nothing.  Wherever  the  Deity 
appeared  as  a  person,  it  ceased  to  lie  one,  and  resolved 
itself  into  an  infinite  multiplicity.  But  all  these  gods 
were  mere  pTsonwcatiom  ot  trie  oinerent  powers  ot 
nature.  From  a  religion  which  was  so  physical  in  its 
fundamental  character,  there  could  only  be  developed 
an  ethics,  which  should  l>ear  the  hue  and  form  of  the 
physical.  Above  all  that  is  moral  rose  natural  neces- 
sity, fate,  to  which  gods  and  men  were  alike  subject ; 
the  highest  moral  aim  for  man  was  to  yield  an  absolute 
submission  to  this  necessity,  and  generally  to  transfuse 
himself  into  nature  as  being  identified  with  IX-ity;  to 
represent  in  himself  its  life,  and  especially  that  charac- 
teristic  of  it.  perfect  harmony,  conformity  to  law  and 
rule.  The  Mosaic  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for 
its  first  principle  the  oneness  and  absolute  spirituality 
of  God.  The  Godhead  is  no  neuter-abstract,  no  It, 
but/.-  Jehovah  is  altogether  a  personal  God.  The 
whole  world,  w-ith  everything  it  contains,  is  his  work, 
the  offspring  of  his  own  free  act,  his  creation.  He  is 
in  the  world,  indeed,  but  not  as  properly  one  with  it : 
he  is  infinitely  above  it,  and  can  clothe  himself  with  it, 
as  with  n  garment,  or  fold  it  up,  and  lay  it  aside  as  he 
pleases.  Now.  this  God,  who  reveals  and  manifests 
himself  through  all  creation,  in  carrying  into  execution 
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his  purpose  to  save  and  blow  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  revealed  and  manifested  himself  in  an  especial 
manner  to  one  race  mi  l  people.  The  centre  of  this 
revelation  is  the  word  which  he  spoke  to  Israel ;  but 
this  word  is  his  law,  the  expression  of  his  holy  perfect 
will.  The  essential  character,  therefore,  of  the  special 
revelation  of  God  is  holiness.  Its  substance  is,  '  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy.'  So  tli.it  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  throughout  ethical ;  it  always  addresses 
itself  to  the  will  of  mau,  and  deals  with  him  as  a  moral 
being.  Everything  tliat  God  did  for  Israel,  in  the 
manifestations  he  gave  of  himself,  aims  at  this  as  its 
tinal  end,  that  Israel  should  sanctify  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  thereby  himself  be  sanctified  "  (Srmboiik,!  SMJ). 

Now  that  such  a  revelation,  so  distinctively  moral, 
and  in  its  morality  so  eminently  pure  and  elevated, 
should  have  originated  among  a  people  so  small  and 
unimportant  in  other  respects,  should  have  received 
additions  from  age  to  age,  in  the  form  of  histories,  laws, 
psalmodic  poems,  didactic  piece*,  prophetic  revela- 
tions, and  yet  never  diverged— flowing  on  in  its  crystal 
clearness,  though  the  turbid  elements  of  pantheistic 
and  idolatrous  corruptions  were  working  all  around  and 
seeking  to  press  in  at  every  avenue — receiving  new 
contributions,  whereby  it  acquired  additional  volume, 
but  still  maintaining  ib*  freedom  from  surrounding 
error,  still  holding  up  the  spiritually  pure  and  good, 
till  it  grew  into  the  full  and  perfect  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion — such  a  phenomenon  ran  have  but  one 
valid  solution,  tlie  solution  of  Scripture  itself— that  the 
men  by  whom  the  writings  were  indited  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  then  it  is  not  only  as  contrasted  with  the  ancient 
heathen  writings,  and  the  spirit  of  heathen  religions,  but 
with  assumed  revelations  of  a  merely  human  kind,  in 
more  modern  and  civilized  times,  that  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  Bible  holds  its  high  superiority  of  tone  and 
bearing.  The  writings  of  which  it  consists  assume  to 
be  a  revelation  from  heaven ;  but  if  we  look  to  other 
writings  professing  to  possess  this  character— even  with 
the  Bible  before  them  as  a  model — we  perceive  at  once 
how  immensely  they  differ  for  the  worse.  I*>ok,  for 
example,  to  the  Koran,  made  up  of  pretended  commu- 
nications from  God,  and  doubtless  the  production  of  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  jmwers — yet  not  only  is  its  moral 
tone  incomparably  lower  than  that  of  the  Bible,  but  it 
is  continually  travelling  into  a  region  that  has  no  moral 
bearing  at  alL  giving  accounts  which,  if  real,  could 
only  be  fitted  to  gratify  an  impertinent  curiosity  re- 
specting divine  things,  and  lift  men  out  of  their  proper 
sphere.  The  speculative  has  quite  another  place  there 
than  it  has  in  the  Bible — and  so  has  it  also  in  the  fabu- 
lous legemls  of  Jews  and  Catholics  -in  the  revelations 
of  visionaries,  such  as  those  whom  Rome  has  canonized 
as  saints,  or  Swedenborg,  or  Naylcr,  which  are  full  of 
minute  descriptions  of  what,  did  it  actually  exist,  would 
be  of  no  practical  value,  and  so  realize  the  apostle's  an- 
ticipation of  the  visionary,  "  intruding  into  those  things 
he  has  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  with  his  fleshly  mind." 
The  sacred  writers  avoid  such  tempting  heights ;  for, 
like  men  taught  of  God,  they  have  a  ont  thiny  in  view 
throughout  -a  grand  moral  aim  and  purpose,  to  which 
even  their  loftiest  discoveries  are  subordinate. 

4.  Coming  now  more  closely  to  the  contents  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  bearing  on  this  moral  or  practical  object,  we 
notice,  further,  the  view  there  exhibited  of  man's  natu- 
ral condition  and  prospects.    This  is  in  j>erfeot  accord- 


ance with  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  the  workings 
of  conscience,  and  hence  furnishes  another  characteris- 
tic mark  of  Scripture,  and  an  evidence  of  its  divine 
character  and  origin. 

The  lessons  of  experience,  and  the  workings  of  con- 
science, no  doubt,  lie  within  the  province  of  man's  own 
research  and  observation.  And  it  may  be  objected, 
that  if  the  exhibitions  of  human  nature  given  in  Scrip- 
ture do  indeed  accord  with  these,  the  human  discern- 
ment and  insight  of  the  sacred  writers  was  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  It  might  certainly  have  )<een  so,  if  in 
each  of  these  writers  there  had  been  a  kind  of  concen- 
trated humanity,  whereby  he  should  have  been  rendered 
capable  of  reading  aright  the  records  of  all  experience, 
and  giving  forth  a  fair  and  impartial  reflection  of  the 
workings  of  conscience  generally.  But  what  merely 
human  writer  could  have  adequately  performed  such  a 
task?  Man's  individualism, \\  hen  left  to  itself,  continually 
lea<U  him  astray  in  one  direction  or  another  from  the 
right  path;  and  in  nothing  more  has  it  done  so  than  in 
respect  to  this  very  point,  which  seems  to  be  so  level 
to  the  capacities  of  all — the  view  taken  of  man's  natural 
state  and  prospects.  Listen  to  one  class  of  writer*, 
and  you  would  believe  there  is  nothing  radically  bad  in 

nest  to  err,  when  exposed  to  temptation,  or  placed  in 
unfavourable  circumstances — but  no  inherent  tendency 
in  the  wrong  direction,  or  native  incapacity  to  ascer- 
tain or  perform  the  right.   Listen,  again,  to  others,  and 
everything  appears  vicious  and  polluted — not  a  ray 
of  light,  or  an  element  of  good— there  is  room  only 
for  contempt  or  despair.     And  between  these  two 
extremes,  infinite  varieties,  and  we  may  add  manifold 
inconsistencies;  for  very  often  in  these  merely  human 
writers,  what  is  affirmed  in  the  general  is  denied  in 
detail;  and  some  of  the  worst  things  said  of  particular 
men,  or  classes  of  men,  are  to  l«  found  in  those  writer* 
who  are  the  loudest  in  extolling  human  nature  at  large. 
Now,  we  may  say  of  the  representation  given  of  man'a 
natural  state  in  the  Word  of  God,  there  is  nothing  par- 
tial or  exclusive —  there  is  a  mirror  true  to  nature- 
true  on  both  sides,  the  darker  as  well  as  the  brighter, 
and  the  brighter  as  well  as  the  darker.    On  the  dark 
side  it  does  certainly  speak  in  very  strong  terms,  repre- 
senting man  as  naturally  fallen  -polluted  at  his  very 
birth— and  when  left  to  himself  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing that  can  properly  deserve  God's  favour,  or  recover 
himself  from  ruin.    But,  at  the  same  time,  it  repre- 
sents this,  not  as  the  original  state  of  mankind  — not  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  their  natural  state,  but  a 
secondary  and  derived  one  — and  one  that  their  own 
hearts  and  consciences,  when  fairly  tested,  reclaim 
against  as  evil,  yet  confess  to  as  true.    As  the  Bible 
declares,  so  men  feel,  that  their  condition  by  nature  is 
of  an  anomalous  character,  that  it  contains  a  bitter 
root,  ever  yielding  the  moat  corrupt  and  noxious  fruit; 
while  still,  as  if  this  were  a  superinduced,  and  not  the 
primary  and  normal  state,  there  is  a  relish  and  a  desire 
for  better  things — a  condemnation  of  the  bad  even  when 
it  is  followed,  and  an  approbation  of  the  good  even 
when  it  is  neglected. 

The  history  of  the  world  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
country  under  heaven,  has  hut  too  sadly  confirmed  the 
scriptural  representation  in  its  darker  side :  —  every- 
where, and  at  all  time*,  as  the  well-spring  of  life  ha* 
flowed  on,  it  has  sent  forth  troubled  and  noisome 
waters.    When  placed  under  the  freest  and  mildest  form 
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of  the  divine  administration  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
as  it  existed  before  tike  flood,  the  result  of  that  grand 
experiment  was,  that  the  wickedness  of  man  became 
great,  and  violence  overspread  the  earth,  so  that  nothing 
remained  for  divine  wisdom,  but  to  sweep  away  the 
mtm  of  pollution,  and  bring  in  a  new  state  of  things, 
under  more  stringent  and  powerful  checks.  Under 
this  state,  different  races  sprang  up,  and  nations  formed 
themselves,  with  manifold  diversities  of  tongue,  and 
government,  and  civU  as  well  as  sacred  institutions; 
but  with  one  melancholy  result  in  all  as  to  the  great 
point  now  under  consideration  —  the  result,  namely, 
described  by  the  psalmist,  of  the  Lord  looking  down 
from  heaven,  and  seeing  none  righteous,  no  not  one ; 
and  by  the  apostle,  in  the  dreadful  picture  he  draws  of 
the  ignorance,  corruption,  and  profligacy  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Every  count  in  these  indictments  can  be  verified  from 
heathen  sources.  And  even  among  those  more  favour- 
ably circumstanced — the  Jews,  for  example — what  a 
record  does  their  history  present  of  depravity  ?  It  is 
precisely  in  the  history  of  that  people,  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  those  sacred  penmen,  who  were  raised  up  from 
time  to  time  to  strive  against  their  ungodliness,  and 
lay  bare  all  the  deceitful  workings  of  their  hearts  and 
the  tortuous  policy  of  their  lives,  that  we  have  the  moat 
full  and  searching  delineations  of  human  corruption 
anywhere  to  he  found.  Vet  so  just  are  they,  that 
whenever  a  man  s  eyes  are  really  OpttMd  to  the  truth 
of  things— whenever  he  takes  a  calm  anil  thoughtful 
review  of  his  own  heart  and  conduct,  ho  finds  no  lan- 
guage so  precisely  suited  to  his  state  as  the  solemn 
charges  and  penitential  confessions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Yet  with  all  this,  there  is  never  a  denial  of  the  better 
element  in  human  nature,  nor  an  abandonment  of  hope 
concerning  it,  as  if  it  were  incapable  of  recovery,  and 
must  be  given  over  to  irrecoverable  ruin.  The  very 
doctrine  of  the  fall,  when  rightly  understood,  implies 
the  existence  of  that  better  element,  and  a  ground  of 
hope  for  the  future;  for  it  teaches  that  the  evil  in 
man's  condition  was  not  an  original  and  necessary 
thing — that,  on  the  contrary,  he  came  at  first  pure  and 
good  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  and  tluU  the  misery 
and  emptiness  with  which  he  is  now  associated,  are 
not  emblems  of  his  Father,  or  the  legitimate  results  of 
that  Father's  work  in  him,  but  of  its  disorder  and  cor- 
ruption. So  that  he  way  look  to  the  rock  whence  he 
was  hewn  with  a  measure  of  humble  expectation  or 
trust,  that  the  hand  which  originally  made  may  again 
apply  its  |>ower,  and  east  out  the  evil  that  has  dis- 
figured its  own  workmanship.  Then,  the  whole  char- 
acter and  design  of  God's  scheme  of  redemptive  grace 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  an  element  of  good  still 
in  man.  For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  restoration — or,  as 
it  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  regeneration  —  a  working 
upon  what  still  remains  of  God's  workmanship  in  the 
sold,  so  as  through  grace  to  raise  and  bring  it  to  a  state 
of  relative  perfection  and  blessedness.  The  ptUpOM  of 
God,  as  revealed  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  is  not  to 
destroy,  and  then  reconstruct  something  entirely  new 
out  of  the  materials,  but  to  found  the  new  and  Iwtter 
order  of  things  on  the  basis  of  the  old,  by  giving  it  the 
right  direction,  and  elevating  it  to  the  proper  tone.  It 
takes  for  granted,  that  there  is  in  the  soul  still  a  capa- 
city for  discerning  the  truth,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  this  and  its  opposite,  and 


to  perceive  it  to  be  good  that  the  truth  should  prevail. 
It  recognizes  curtain  moral  capabilities  and  desires  in 
the  soul,  which  it  plies  with  all  manner  of  considera- 
tions and  motives,  fitted  to  stimulate  them  into  activity, 
and  engage  them  on  the  side  of  God  and  holiness.  It 
treats  men  as  lost,  and  yet  capable  of  recovery— as  de- 
praved in  their  whole  natures,  and  yet  susceptible  of 
purity — as  labouring  under  a  moral  paralysis,  and  yet 
the  subjects  of  a  moral  treatment  which  may  raise 
them  to  the  highest  place,  anil  fit  them  for  the  noblest 
employment  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Such  is  the  mix- 
ture of  light  and  shade,  of  good  and  evil  in  man's  con- 
dition by  nature,  as  represented  in  Scripture ;  and  in 
both  respects  it  finds  an  echo  in  every  man's  conscience, 
who  listens  with  patience  to  its  statements,  and  tests 
them  by  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  his  own  expe- 
rience. It  is  in  respect  to  the  evil  that  usually  there 
is  the  greatest  disposition  to  resist  its  testimony ;  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  completeness  of  the  disorder  that 
hat  entered  into  men's  relation  to  God.  But  whenever 
a  thoughtful  and  earnest  spirit  takes  possession  of  their 
minds,  they  never  fail  to  concur  also  in  this.  They 
then  feel  that  a  loving  and  dutiful  allegiance  to  God 
is  the  great  law  of  their  being ;  that  when  they  break 
loose  from  this,  all  of  necessity  must  be  out  of  course 
with  them—  as  it  would  be  with  a  planet  were  it  to  for- 
sake its  appointed  orbit — or  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  which 
has  ceased  to  obey  the  law  of  reason,  where  every  thought 
is  a  wanderer,  because  it  no  longer  pertains  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  rational.  It  is  this,  they  then  perceive, 
which  makes  the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint.  And  there  needs  only  in  any  case  the  opening 
of  tlio  eves  to  a  right  apprehension  of  one's  relation  to 
God,  to  insure  a  full  assent  to  the  humiliating  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture,  and  a  heartfelt  acquiescence  in 
them  as  applicable  to  one's  own  spiritual  condition. 

5.  We  shall  only  point  further  to  the  views  unfolded 
in  Scripture  on  the  part  of  God  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  and  remedying  man's  natural  condition  and 
prospects.  These,  we  again  find,  are  such  as  to  be- 
speak their  divine  origin— for  thoy  arc  in  j»erfcct  ac- 
cordance with  the  heart's  deepest  convictions  of  what 
is  good  and  right,  and  present  such  a  complication  of 
means  and  motives  as  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  lofty 
source  from  which  they  come,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  occasion  which  called  them  forth.  For  surely, 
"when  we  read  a  history,  which  authoritatively  claims 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  God  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men  —if  in  that  history  we  find  what  fills 
and  overflows  our  most  eidarged  conceptions  of  moral 
worth  and  loveliness  in  the  Supreme  Being — if  our 
reason  discovers  in  it  a  system,  which  gives  peace  to 
the  conscience  by  the  very  exhibition  [of  truth  and 
goodness]  winch  quickens  its  sensibility— that  it  dis- 
pels the  terrors  of  guUt  by  the  very  fact  which  asso- 
ciates sin  with  the  full  loathing  of  the  he-art — that  it 
combines,  in  one  wondrous  and  consistent  whole,  our 
most  fearful  forebodings  and  our  most  splendid  anticipa- 
tions for  futurity— that  the  object  of  ull  its  tendencies 
is  the  perfection  of  moral  happiness,  and  that  these 
tendencies  are  naturally  connected  with  the  belief  of 
its  facts — if  we  see  all  this  in  the  gospel,  we  may  then 
say  that  our  own  eyes  liave  seen  its  truth,  and  that  we 
need  no  other  testimony.  We  may,  then,  well  believe 
that  God  has  been  pleased  in  pity  to  our  wretchedness, 
and  in  condescension  to  our  feebleness,  to  clothe  the 
eternal  laws  which  regulate  Ids  spiritual  government, 
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in  such  a  form  as  may  !>e  palpable  to  our  conceptions, 
and  adapted  to  the  urgency  of  our  necessities"  (Bnktae-. 

Int.  Ertd  p.  18). 

This  is  a  general  representation,  in  a  hypothetical 
form,  of  the  character  of  God's  revelation  of  himself  in 
Scripture,  to  meet  tho  great  wants  and  necessities  of 
our  condition.  But  to  realize  distinctly  its  hearing  in 
au  argumentative  respect,  we  must  view  the  subject  in 
noine  detail.  There  are  three  aspects  morn  particularly 
in  which  it  may  be  contemplated,  or  three  great  lines 
of  accordance  lietween  the  revelation  of  God's  character 
and  purposes,  and  the  things  belonging  to  men's  state 
and  experience. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  they  accord  with  the  testi- 
mony of  conscience  as  to  what  is  morally  right.  This 
is  a  kind  of  accordance  that  could  by  no  possibility  be 
dispensed  with.  For  the  actings  of  conscience  are  tho 
great  natural  evidence  we  possess  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  obligations  arising  out  of 
our  relation  to  him.  It  is  upon  the  basis  of  conscience 
that  natural  religion  more  especially  raises  itself ;  and 
the  views  wc  naturally  entertain  of  God's  moral  attri- 
butes are  simply  derived  from  a  kind  of  infinite  expan- 
sion of  the  good  that  conscience  approves  and  owns. 
We  have  no  other  ultimate  test,  to  which  we  can  bring 
all  pretensions  of  a  religious  kind,  as  to  their  moral 
tendency  and  bearing  ;  and  any  religious  system  which 
might  present  a  view  of  the  divine  character  and  admi- 
nistration at  variance  with  our  innate  moral  convic- 
tions, must  lie  rejected  by  us  as  false. 

Now,  the  good  which  approves  itself  in  the  eye  of 
conscience  comprehends  tho  sterner  as  well  as  the 
gentler  graces,  and  the  one  as  even  prior  to  and 

justice,  faithfulness  firtt;  and  then  mercy,  loving-kind- 
ness, beneficence.  AU  arc  perfectly  agreed  upon  these 
elements  of  goodness,  and  upon  this  being  the  order  of 
their  relative  importance,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  char- 
acter of  a  fellow-creature.  Wc  may  admire  and  love 
the  softer  graces  of  humanity,  when  we  see  them  dis- 
played in  another;  but  we  demand  the  more  severe: 
we  can  on  no  account  dispense  with  what  is  just  and 
right,  nor,  where  these  are  wanting,  can  any  amount  of 
the  other  compensate  in  our  esteem  for  the  defect.  If 
such  is  tho  nature  of  our  moral  convictions  in  respect 
to  men,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  should  be  the 
same  in  respect  to  God;  and  that  there  also  the  sterner 
elements  of  rectitude  should  be  conceived  of  as  not 
less,  but  rather  of  more  absolute  and  primary  import- 
ance than  those  of  kindness  and  mercy.  It  is  certainly 
otherwise  often  in  point  of  fact.  There  is  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  many,  especially  of  those  who  view  the 
matter  superficially,  or  who  think  under  the  glow  of  an 
stive  or  sentimental  temperament,  to  lose  sight 
of  the  things  that  are  true  and  just  in 
the  character  of  Deity,  ami  to  make  account  only  of 
the  gracious  and  benignant.  A  God  all  mercy,  or  rich 
only  in  kindness,  is  the  (Jod  they  picture  to  themselves. 
But  such  a  God  is  as  much  an  idol — a  nonentity,  as  the 
false  gods  of  heathenism.  And  it  is  felt  to  l>e  so,  when- 
ever the  sense  of  guilt  is  really  awakened  in  the  con- 
science. The  thought  of  God.  as  a  moral  governor, 
essentially  and  faultlessly  just  in  his  administration, 
and,  as  the  natural  result  of  this,  the  fear  of  his  dis- 
pleasure on  account  of  sin— these  are  what  take  resist- 
hold  of  the  mind,  and  haunt  it  continual!  v.  So 


drawing  near  to  death,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the 
memorable  words,  "  Wlwrever  I  turn  my  eves  I  see 
nothing  but  the  Divinity  "— viz.  as  a  just  and  righteous 
Being,  flaming  indignation  against  the  wicked  deeds 
which  he  was  conscious  of  having  committed  against 
law  and  justice.    But  is  it  not  a  weakness  or  a  misap- 
prehension to  think  thus  of  God  '    Is  it  not  to  imagine 
the  existence  of  feelings  in  llim  which  are  never  re- 
garded as  an  excellence,  but  a  blemish  among  men' 
For  who  does  not  shrink  from  the  resentful  and  implac- 
able, when  such  characters  are  seen  on  earth !  Mercy, 
compassion,  forgiveness,  placability,  are  virtues,  when 
the  objects  of  them  are  the  penitent  and  humble;  and 
the  reverse  is  universally  felt  to  be  vicious.    So  it  is 
often  alleged,  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  or  modify- 
ing the  statements  of  the  Bible.    But  the  cases  are  by 
no  means  parallel ;— for  the  objection  takes  into  account 
simply  tho  relation,  common  alike  to  both  cases,  of  an 
offender  and  an  offended  party  ;  but  loses  sight  of  what 
is  peculiar  to  one  of  them — the  all-important  fact  of  a 
moral  government  in  God,  to  which  the  sinner  stands 
related  as  a  transgressor  anil  a  rebel.    The  question  in 
this  case  comes  to  be  whether  there  really  is  a  moral 
government  with  God.    As  Chalmers  has  justly  said, 
"There  can  be  no  government  without  law,  and  every 
law  must  have  its  sanctions.    What  becomes  of  the 
truth  or  the  dignity  of  heaven's  government,  if  man  b 
to  rebel,  and  God,  stripped  of  every  attribute  hut  tender- 
ness, can  give  no  demonstration  of  his  incensed  and 
I  violated  majesty!    There  is  no  positively  no  law,  if 
I  there  be  not  a  force  and  a  certainty  in  its  sanctions. 
Take  away  from  juris|irudeiice  its  penalties,  or,  what 
were  still  worse,  let  tlie  jtenalties  only  be  denounced, 
but  never  lie  exacted,  and  we  reduce  the  whole  to  an 
unsubstantial  mockery.    The  fabric  of  moral  govern- 
ment falls  to  pieces;  and,  instead  of  a  great  presiding 
authority  in  the  universe,  we  have  a  subverted  throne, 
and  a  degraded  sovereign."    Yea ;  and  with  the  honour 
and  authority  of  God,  we  should  lose  all  security  for 
tho  peace  and  well  being  of  his  creatures.  Nothing 
short  of  almolute  rectitude  on  his  part  can  secure  this  ; 
and  any  exhibition  of  a  slack  jurisprudence,  or  an  in- 
dulgent weakness,  would  bring  the  most  fearful  danger 
and  uncertainty  into  their  prospects  of  final  bliss. 

There  are  multitudes  who  cannot  reason  thus,  yet 
feel  the  truth  contained  in  the  representation  ;  who  are. 
as  it  were,  instinctively  and  irresistibly  impressed  with 
it,  by  the  workings  of  their  conscience.  And  it  is  in- 
deed well  that  the  power  of  conscience  proves  too 
mighty  in  the  long-run.  for  all  the  fal*e  reasoning  and 
the  jtim*y  sentimentalism  that  is  often  thrown  around  the 
subject.  But  by  nothing  conceivable  could  the  enlight- 
ened and  the  awakened  conscience  be  more  thoroughly 
met  and  satisfied,  than  by  the  representations  of  God's 
character  given  in  the  gospel,  and  embodied  in  its 
scheme  of  grace  for  sinners.  The  essential  righteous- 
ness of  the  Deity  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  whole ! 
it  is  that  which  calls  for  the  condemnation  of  man  as 
sinful,  and  constitutes  the  need  of  a  plan  of  salvation 
to  recover  him  from  its  ruin.  And  conscience  re-echoes 
the  justice  of  the  condemnation,  and  confesses  to  the 
need  of  a  plan  for  salvation.  Conscience  itself,  however, 
could  go  no  farther ;  nor  could  the  powers  of  nature 
give  it  any  effectual  aid  in  seeking  for  what  might 
satisfy  the  "need.    But  when  we  listen  Ui  what  God  has 
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souai  obedience  unto  death  of  bis  own  Sun,  establishing 
in  every  particular  the  demand*  and  .sanctions  of  the 
divine  law — and  this  for  the  very  purpose  of  opening  a 
way  of  escape  for  the  guilty  ;  that  while  righteouisnesa 
as  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
ad  loving-kindness  might  go  forth 
in  free  and  bountiful  exercise  toward  those  who  have 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  its  penalties ; — there 
is  the  presence  of  all  that  is  fitted  to  allay  the  terrors 
of  conscience,  and  give  peace  to  it,  without  weakening 
in  the  least  its  regard  to  righteousness,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, strengthening  and  confirming  it.  And  thus  there 
arises  from  the  felt  correspondence  between  the  over- 
tures of  the  gospel  and  the  profoundest  convictions  of 
the  sold,  an  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  revela- 
tion which  is  disclosed  in  the  Bible.  Shall  wo  discern 
the  operation  of  a  designing  hand,  and  a  fatherly  care, 
in  the  accordance  that  prevails  between  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  and  the  external  world  in  which  he  is 
placed  -between  the  eye  that  sees,  and  the  ear  that 
hears,  and  the  appetite  that  desires  and  tastes,  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  objects  fitted  to  please,  and  satisfy, 
and  regale  these  bodily  senses — and  not  much  rather 
discern  the  presence  of  the  same  designing  hand  and 
fatherly  care,  in  such  a  marvellous  exhibition  of 
heaven's  highest  attributes  to  quell  the  greatest  anxie- 
ties that  can  agitate  a  sinner's  bosom,  and  settle  the 
mightiest  controversy  that  affects  his  well  being  ?  The 
argument  in  both  cases  is  the  same  in  kind  ;  but  in  this 
last  case,  the  harmonies  are  of  a  much  profounder  kind, 
and  carry  us  nearer  to  the  bosom  of  Godhead.  (ike 
Atonement. i 

f2.)  Another  line  of  harmonies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
accordance  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  with  the 
emotional  part  of  our  natures ;  which  is  so  admirably 
adapted  to  these  as  to  furnish  them  with  the  highest 
stimulants  to  right  exertion,  and  in  the  maimer  most 
fitted  to  tell  on  them  with  the  proper  effect.  We 
write  now,  it  will  lie  observed,  of  the  bearing  and  ten- 
dency of  the  plan  of  God— not  ofyVr  <uWv,  in  respect  to 
the  great  question  of  an  adjustment  between  God's 
righteousness  and  the  pardon  of  man's  guilt  —but  sub- 
jectirtly,  in  respect  to  the  effect  upon  man's  heart  and 
conduct,  which  the  plan,  when  embraced,  is  fitted  to 
produce.  A  religion  suited  to  fallen  man,  must  not 
only  provide  what  is  necessary  to  secure  a  return  to 
God's  favour  and  blessing,  but  also  what  is  adapted  to 
work  beneficially  upon  his  feelings,  and  draw  these 
forth  into  all  becoming  exercises  toward  God  and  man, 
or  to  reproduce,  in  its  various  features,  the  moral  image 
of  God  on  the  soul.  Were  there  no  fitness  in  the  gospel 
to  accomplish  this  end,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say, 
it  wanted  an  essential  element  of  a  divine  revelation. 
The  facts  and  doctrines  it  unfolds  would  then  possess 
no  natural  connection  with  the  moral  obligations  it 
imposes,  and  the  character  it  requires; — in  other  words, 
its  revelations  of  supernatural  objects  would  have  no 
definite  I  waring  on  men's  duties  and  well-being.  This 
defect  is  one  of  the  moat  prominent  blemishes  in  the 
false  religions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world.  "  The 
very  states  which  have  chiefly  excelled  in  arts,  and  lite- 
rature, and  civil  government,  have  failed  here  most 
lamentably.  Their  moral  precepts  might  (sometimes) 
be  very  good  ;  but  then  these  precepts  had  as  much  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  astronomy  as  with  the  doc- 
trines of  their  religion.  Which  of  tho  adventures  of 
Jupiter,  or  Brama,  or  Osiris,  could  bo  urged  as  a 


powerful  motive  to  excite  to  a  high  moral  feeling,  or  to 
produce  a  high  moral  action  ?  The  force  of  the  moral  pre- 
cepts was  rather  lessened  than  increased  by  tho  facts  of 
their  mythology.  In  the  religion  of  Mahomet  there  are 
many  excellent  precepts ;  but  it  contains  no  illustra- 
tion of  the  character  of  God,  which  has  i 
tendency  beyond,  or  even  equal  to,  that  of 
ligion,  to  enforce  these  precepts.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  which  hu  taught,  via.  a  future 
life  beyond  the  grave,  from  the  shape  he  gave  to  it, 
tended  to  counteract  his  moral  precepts.  He  described 
it  as  a  state  of  indulgence  in  sensui 
which  never  cloyed  the  appetite ;  anil  yet  he  | 
temperance  and  self-denial.  The  philosophical  systems 
of  theology  are  no  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  absurdity 
than  the  popular  superstitions.  No  one  can  read 
Cicero's  work  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  justice  of  the  apostle's  sentence  upon 
that  class  of  reasouers,  *  professing  themselves  to  lie 
wise,  they  became  fools  '  "  (Er»klo«'«  Evtd.  p.  op). 

Now,  where  in  these  false  religions  we  have  a 
marked  deficiency  and  blemish,  in  the  scheme  of  grace 
revealed  in  the  gospel  we  have  the  highest  stylo  of 
excellence.  In  the  first  instance,  its  doctrines  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  embodied  in  facts,  which  removes  them 
from  the  shadowy  form  of  abstract  principles,  and  gives 
them  the  palpability  and  impressive  character  of  reali- 
ties. Then  the  facts  and  doctrines  alike  are  of  a  pro- 
foundly moral  nature  -testifying  at  every  point  against 
sin  and  for  holiness  ;  and  thus  they  are  fitted  to  aronse 
and  quicken  the  moral  feelings  of  even,-  mind  that  is  im- 
pressed by  them.  Not  only  so,  but  they  are  calculated 
in  the  most  peculiar  maimer,  by  the  most  telling  and 
persuasive  considerations,  to  engage  tho  heart  on  the 
side  of  goodness.  The  fundamental'  and  vital  principle 
of  all  goodness  is  love  to  God.  But  this  higher  prin- 
ciple of  love  cannot,  any  more  than  love  of  a  natural 
kind,  spring  up  in  tho  bosom  apart  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  loveable  object.  It  will  not  come  and  go 
at  a  bidding  J  but,  like  other  emotions,  must  be  drawn 
forth  by  the  realized  existence  of  qualities  fitted  to 
attract  and  win.  And  this  is  pre-eminently  the  glory 
and  triumph  of  the  gospel,  that,  without  lowering  in 
anv  respect  the  moral  character  of  God,  without  abat- 
ing one  iota  of  his  righteous  claims,  it  at  tho  same  time 
■aIi, hits  such  wondrous  manifestations  of  his  pity  and 
yearning  tenderness  toward  sinners,  as  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  further  in  the  way  of  moral  suasion  to 
move  and  influence  the  heart  to  give  its  affections  to 
him.  Never  at  least  did  love  disclose  itself  with  such 
freeness,  or  come  near  to  human  bosoms  with  such  a 
gift ;  and  it  is  of  all  conceivable  things  most  fitted  U> 
overcome  the  waywardness  of  the  sinner's  will,  and 
engage  him  to  love  Gisl  with  somewhat  of  the  same 

I  love  with  which  he  has  been  loved  of  him. 

Nor,  finally,  is  this  manifestation  of  God's  character 
of  love  in  Ciirist  less  fitted  to  tell  upon  tho  gracious 

]  and  kindly  affections  generally.  For  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  impossible,  that  any  one  should  embrace  the 
truth  of  a  redeeming  God,  and  have  his  conscience 
touched  by  the  high  considerations  it  presents  to  his 
regard,  without  feeling  constrained  to  love  others,  as 
ho  has  himself  lieen  loved  ;  to  show  mercy,  and  do  good 
to  them,  as  it  has  been  done  to  him  ;  to  copy  afteT,  in 
short,  and  reflect  God's  character,  as  that  appears  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ; — so  that  a  full  and  perfect 

'  realization  of  the  truth  would  of  necessity  carry  along 
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with  it  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life.  Thug  tho- 
roughly in  the  Christian  scheme  do  the  doctrine*  tally 
with  the  precept*,  and  the  reception  of  the  one  dispose 
the  heart  to  the  observance  of  the  other. 

(3.)  We  have  still  to  mark  another  line  of  accordance 
in  the  revelations  of  the  Bible  with  our  Btate  and  ex- 
perience; and  in  that  an  additional  evidence  of  its 
strictly  divine  character,  viz.  its  accordance  with  our 
circumstances  in  life.  We  can  only  glance  at  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  these,  which  differ  immensely  with 
different  individuals,  and  yet  have  in  all  some  common 
points  of  agreement.  They  are  always,  for  example, 
more  or  less  fraught  with  temptation,  and  as  such, 
fitted  to  force  on  Christian  minds  a  sense  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  their  need  of  a  higher  power  to  guide 
and  sustain  them.  We  say  especially  Christian  minds 
— for  as  it  is  those  alone  which  have  become  pro- 
perly alive  to  the  evil  and  the  good  in  the  world,  so  it 
is  they  alone  that  are  fully  conscious  of  the  strength  of 
temptation,  and  their  own  inability  to  meet  it  aright. 
But  no  one,  who  dots  become  alive  to  this,  can  fail  to 
perceive  how  thoroughly  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
gospel  contemplates  and  provides  for  it — more  espe- 
cially in  the  encouragement  it  holds  out  to  behoving 
prayer,  and  the  assurance*  it  gives  of  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Without  disparaging  human  means,  or 
throwing  the  least  discouragement  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal exertion— but  on  the  contrary  demanding  these 
—it  yet  presents  God  to  us  in  the  aspect  of  a  gracious 
Father,  knowing  the  difficulties  with  which  his  children 
have  in  this  respect  to  contend  with,  anil  stooping  in 
infinite  mercy  to  listen  to  their  petitions  for  help,  and 
to  give  to  them  such  supplies  of  his  Spirit  as  they  may 
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bo  from  one  who  knows  our  frame,  and  adapt*  himself 
to  our  circumstances.  Again,  these  circumstances  are 
always  in  $ome  degree,  and  often  to  a  very  tfreat  degree, 
connected  with  trouble  and  distress.  A  religion  which 
did  not  take  this  into  account,  and  provide  peculiar 
grounds  of  consolation  for  it,  could  not  be  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  tho  believer.  But  so 
much  is  it  provided  for  in  Scripture,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  take  even  a  cursory  glance  into  its 
contents,  without  perceiving  that  it  has  especial  respect 
to  this  feature  in  our  condition.  It  is  never  known,  how- 
ever, how  very  much  there  is  of  a  tender  and  consola- 
tory character  in  tho  Word  of  God,  till  circumstances 
of  distress  actually  come  into  men's  experience.  Then 
alone  does  tho  infinite  fulness  and  variety  of  consola- 
tion that  is  treasured  up  there  open  out  to  their  minds 
— and  there  is  no  sentiment  in  it  that  is  more  fre- 
quently and  more  thoroughly  responded  to  by  tried  be- 
lievers, than  that  of  the  psalmist,  when  he  says,  "This 
word  of  thine  is  my  comfort  in  my  affliction." 

We  shall  notice  only  another  feature  in  the  circum- 
stances of  believers  on  earth,  to  which  the  revelation  of 
God  in  New  Testament  scripture  particularly  is  adapted 
— and  that  is,  their  manifold  and  ever-changing  variety, 
which  requires  to  bo  met  by  the  enforcement  of  great 
principles,  rather  than  by  the  multiplication  of  specific 
rules  of  action  and  duty.  Religions  that  take  the  latter 
direction,  can  be  fitted  only  for  a  limited  range  and  a 
contracted  interest — as  was  the  case  to  some  extent 
even  with  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which,  from  the  constraint  of  circumstances,  it  was 
found  necessary,  till  the  predicted  time  of  reforma- 
tion, to  hedge  round  the  church  with  a  multitudo  of 


specific  bonds  and  regulations.  This  peculiarity  ren- 
dered the  form  of  religion  prescribed  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  unfit  for  the  observance  of  men  in 

|  all  times  and  places;  and  yet  there  were  great  principles 
also  there,  underlying  all  that  was  merely  outward 
and  ceremonial,  which  gave  it  au  immense  superiority 
over  the  ritual,  caste-religions  in  other  parts  of  Asia; 
nay,  which  enabled  a  devout  Jew,  wherever  his  lot 

!  might  be  cast,  to  rise  in  spiritual  thought  and  moral 
excellence  far  beyond  all  the  religionists  of  ancient 

j  times.  But  when  the  period  arrived  for  the  "  dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  times,''  and  the  necessity  no 
longer  existed  for  the  trammels  and  limitations  which 
the  old  covenant  had  imposed,  then  all  took  a  higher 
direction;  the  religion  of  the  Bible  became  distinguished 
for  its  comparative  freedom  from  the  special  and  the 
external,  and  for  the  predominance  it  gives  to  vital 
truths  and  principles  of  action.  It  undoubtedly  ex- 
hibits, even  in  regard  to  outward  behaviour,  the  great 
landmarks  of  duty;  so  that  no  sincere  inquirer  need 
be  at  loss  as  to  the  kind  of  actions  in  which  his  faith 
should  discover  its  sincerity;  but  it  rarely  descends  into 
details,  and  is  no  more  in  this  respect  the  book  of  the 
Asiatic  than  of  the  European,  of  the  prince  than  of 
the  peasant,  of  the  philosopher  than  of  the  ploughman. 
Its  field  is  the  world.  "Other  codes  and  other  con- 
stitutions have  been  framed  for  the  separate  countries 
of  the  world,  and  they  tell  the  wisdom  of  their  respec- 
tive but  earthly  legislators ;  but  this  in  it*  characters 
alike  of  goodness  and  of  greatness,  and  withal  of  bound- 
less application,  obviously  announces  itself  as  the  code 
of  humanity;  and  bespeaks  the  comprehensive  wisdom 
of  Him  who,  devising  for  all  times  and  for  all  people, 
is  the  legislator  of  the  species.  It  is  not  the  workman- 
ship of  a  few  peasants  in  Judca.  The  perfection  of  its 
moral  characteristics  speaks  to  us  of  a  different  foun- 
tain-head, and  decisively  points  us  to  the  celestial  ori- 
gin whence  it  must  have  sprung"  (Cli*ln>cn-  Evidence,  u 
p.  so). 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  which  are,  at  the 
same  time,  evidences  of  its  divine  character  and  its 
heavenly  origin.  They  could  not  have  belonged  to  it 
in  any  form,  without  telling  powerfully  upon  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  those  to  whom  it  came.  But  they 
have  all  become  mightily  enhanced  and  incalculably 
heightened  in  their  moral  influence  by  lieing  associated, 
as  they  arc,  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Bible,  with 
the  person  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jews  Christ,  hi 
whom  every  attribute  of  excellence  found  its  perfect 
development,  and  through  whom  men  have  at  once  the 
call  and  the  possibility  placed  before  them  of  being 
made  like  him  in  whatever  is  great  and  good.  From 
the  time  of  his  appearance  in  the  world,  it  is  no  longer 
the  simple  teaching  of  the  Bible  that  we  have  to  mark, 
as  to  the  higher  elements  of  truth  and  duty,  but  tho 
wonderful  attractions  of  a  person,  who  combines  in 
his  mysterious  being  heaven  and  earth,  the  sympathies 
of  a  man  with  the  infinite  resources  of  Godhead;  and 
who  by  what  he  has  done  for  those  that  receive  liim. 
and  what  he  has  promised  to  do,  has  imparted  a  charm 
and  a  power,  hitherto  unknown,  to  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  the  Bible.  Ideas  in  this  respect  have  now 
become  facts;  the  way  into  the  holiest  has  been  laid 
open  for  as  many  as  are  willing  to  enter  it ;  and  an 
infinitely  powerful  and  loving  Friend,  who  lias  already 
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everything  needful  to  make  good  the  object  of  their 
desire.  It  is  on  thu  account  pre-eminently,  that  the 
Christianity  unfolded  in  the  Bible  has  formed  a  new 
era  for  the  world ;  not  merely,  as  having  by  the  superi- 
ority of  iu  teaching  purified  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  soul,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  bght,  but 
also,  and  still  more,  as  bringing  men  into  fellow-ship, 
through  Christ,  with  a  living  personality,  that  un- 
speakably ennoblea  their  position,  and  create*  in  them 
at  once  the  will  and  the  power  to  be  good.  This  is 
what  above  all  besides  make*  it  quick  and  powerful,  in 
its  moral  effects  upon  the  soul,  and  has  rendered  it  in 
time  past,  and  must  ever  render  it  still,  the  peculiar 
instrument  of  the  world's  regeneration.    (See  also  Is- 

SP I  RATIOS). 

BEER.   8k  Burial. 

BIL  DA  D  (son  of  contention — disputant],  one  of  the 
three  friends  mentioned  in  Job  ii.  11,  as  coining  to  com- 
fort him,  but  who  in  fact  added  to  his  grief.  Three 
chapters,  viii.  xviii.  and  xxv.,  are  filled  with  his  ad 
dresaos,  which  occupy  a  middle  place  in  violence  of 
attack  tietwecn  those  of  EUphaz  and  those  of  Zophar. 
Bildad  is  called  the  Shuhite,  which  is  commonly  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  descendant  of  Shuah,  one  of  the  sons 
uf  Aliraham  and  Keturah,  ut  m 

BIT  .F.AM,  a  town  in  Western  Manasseh,  1  ch  fL  to, 
apparently  the  same  as  IBLIAX. 

BIL  HAH.  the  handmaid  whom  Laban  gave  to 
Rachel  on  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Jacob.  When 
Rachel  had  no  children  she  persuaded  Jacob  to  take 
Bull  ih  as  his  concubine,  and  she  bore  hi  in  two  sons, 
Dan  and  Xaphtali,  u«  in  M,  Her  misconduct  after- 
wards was  a  source  of  terrible  grief  to  Jacob.  0»  xxxt 

a;  Ills  1 

BIRD.  The  most  comprehensive  Hebrew  term  for 
a  bird  is  n^y,  oph,  which  means  ' '  one  that  flies."  It  is 
used  in  the  narrative  of  creation,  o«  t.  u.  for  the  feathered 
race  generally,  as  also  in  the  account  of  the  stocking  of 
the  ark  of  Noah,  Os.H-rttt  In  Oe.  xL  19,  De.  xxviii. 
26,  1  Sa.  xvii.  44,  46,  Je.  vii.  33,  and  other  places,  the 
word  is  used  for  birds  of  prey.  In  (!e.  viii.  20,  Le.  i, 
14,  De.  \iv.  20,  Ps.  Ixrviii.  27,  kc.,  the  connexion 
ihows  that  specie"  ceremonially  clean  are  meant.  In 
Le,  xi.  20-23,  and  De.  xiv.  19,  the  same  term  is  used 
to  indicate  winged  insects. 


also  a  more  restricted  sense,  indicating  a  species  which 
is  rendered  (and  doubtless  correctly)  sparrow.  (Set 
Spaukow.)  The  word  is  evidently  an  imitation  of 
the  note  "tsip"  of  the  house  sparrow,  which,  being  the 
most  abundant  bird  in  Palestine,  as  it  is  with  us,  would 
be  likely  to  become  the  representative  of  a  race,  and 
thus  the  specific  term  gradually  became  generic. 

The  numerous  allusions  to  the  capture  of  birds  show 
that  fowling  was  pursued  among  the  Israelites  with 
avidity,  as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
numerous  paintings  preserved  in  the  tombs  of  the 
latter  people,  illustrating  almost  every  state  of  society 
and  every  occupation  pursued  by  the  people,  afford 


mi 

1 


that  the  governing  idea  etvmologically  indicated  in  the 
word  was  maintained  in  its  use; 
and  that,  though  principally  ap- 
ptiud  t«  ■  birds,  because  these  are 
the  most  conspicuous  "  fliers," 
vet  the  term  was  comprehensive 
enough  to  embrace  everything 
that  hath  a  wing. 

The  ravenous  birds  seem  to  have 
appr  >priated  to  them  the  generic 
appellation  ait,  which  is  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  ( ireek  drrot, 
male.  The  use  of  this  term  iM 
very  limited  in  Scripture,  but  it 
is  scattered  from  I  icnesis  and  Job 
to  Jeremiah  and  Kzckicl.  It*  radical  idea  is  that  of 
pouncing  on  prey. 

The  word  ngj,  tappar  (with  its  Chaldee  form  ncr, 

tfpkar),  is  commonly  used  for  small  birds,  considered 
clean  by  the  law;  such  as  were  caught  for  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage,  for  their  song,  or  for  the  table.    It  has 


111*]     Circular  Bird  trap.  RoselllaL 

In  this  as  woll  as  the  next  illustration  the  traps  appear  as  If  lu 
a  vertical  position,  although  doubtless  the?  are  intended  to 
represent  traps  Ijrlcia*  on  the  ground- 
copious  representations  of  fowling,  which  will  doubtless 
serve  just  as  truly  to  portray  Hebrew  as  Egyptian 
modes  and  implements. 

The  net,  gin,  and  snare,  worked  by  means  of  cords, 
are  repeatedly  s]K>ken  of,  as  apt  images  both  of  thu 
temptations  of  Satan  to  which  men  in  general  are  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  insidious  designs  of  evil  men.  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  bring  mischief  on  their  innocent 

neighbours.     Hoo  Ps.  Xcl  3;exxl-.  T;  exl,  S ;  Je.  f.  28  •  Am  111.  5,  kc 

For  the  capture  of  birds,  "  the  trap  was  generally  made 
of  net- work  strained  over  a  frame.    It  consisted  of  two 
semicircular  sides  or  flaps,  of  equal  sixes,  oue  or  both 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  j  moving  on  the  common  Ijar,  or  axis,  upon  which  they 


rested.    When  the  trap  was  set,  the  two  flaps  were 


I  US.  1      Egyptian,  with  Clap. net  -RoseUlnl. 

kept  open  by  means  of  strings,  probably  of  catgut, 
which,  the  moment  the  bait  that  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  bar  was  touched,  slipped  aside,  and  allowed  the  two 
flaps  to  eolla|*e.  and  thus  secured  the  bird. 

"  Another  kind,  which  was  square,  appears  to  have 
closed  in  the  same  manner;  but  it-  construction  was 
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different,  the  framework  running  across  the  centre, 
and  not,  as  in  the  others,  round  the  edge*  of  the  trap" 
(Wilkliuou'a  Ane  K<j-pt.  111.  *s), 

A  clap-net  is  frequently  represented,  not  very  dis- 
similar to  those  in  use  among  bird- catcher*  at  present, 
hut  larger.  "It  consisted  of  two  Hideo,  or  frames, 
over  wluch  the  net-work  was  strained  ;  at  one  end  wan 
a  short  rope,  which  they  fastened  to  a  bush,  or  a  cluster 
of  recdB;  and  at  the  other  was  one  of  considerable  length, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  birds  were  seen  feeding  in  the 
area  within  the  net,  was  pulled  by  the  fowlers,  causing 
the  instantaneous  collapsion  of  the  two  sides"  (MA  IB.  «4> 

This  larger  net  is  often  depicted  as  spread  on  the 
surface  of  a  reedy  pool,  probably  in  a  space  cleared  for 
the  purpose ;  tin  men  who  worked  it  Wing  concealed 
from  view  among  the  tall  water-plants,  while  a  man  was 
stationed  at  another  place,  whence  he  could  watch  tho 
net;  and  when  the  wild  fowl  were  assembled,  he  gave 
the  signal  to  pull  the  collapsing  rope,  and  secure  the 
booty.  The  watchman  is  occasionally  represented 
making  a  sign  of  silence,  while  the  birds  are  ap- 
proaching. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  arrest  of  a  bird  by  means 
of  a  "snare,"  is  used  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  set  forth 
with  vivid  power  the  awful  suddenness  with  which  his 
second  coming  shall  overtake  the  world  sleeping  in  its 
carnal  security,  La.  i  xl  35.  As  the  thoughtless  bird  runs 
pecking  hither  and  thither,  unsuspicious  of  the  springe 
that  lies  among  the  grass,  in  a  moment  the  fatal  noose 
is  round  its  throat,  and  all  is  over  with  it.  "So  shall 
it  bo  when  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed  !" 

In  Egypt  fowl  of  larger  bulk  and  higher  sapidity 
than  the  small  birds  of  the  field  were  much  sought 
after;  we  refer  to  the  numerous  kinds  of  water-fowl 
that  abounded  on  the  Nile.  The  banks  of  the  Jordan 
were,  it  is  true,  leas  suitable  as  a  resort  for  the  nata- 
torial birds  than  the  reedy  margins  of  the  Egyptian 
river;  but  the  expanse  of  the  lakes  of  Galilee  were  of 
old,  as  now,  frequented  by  many  kinds,  whose  juicy 
and  well-flavoured  flesh  would  present  too  strong  a  temp- 
tation to  human  appetite  to  be  overlooked;  especially  as 
the  law  enforced  no  prohibition  against  them,  while  iu 
Egypt  they  constituted  (the  goose  in  particular)  a  very 
large  and  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  f 

Elliot  describes  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  as  "covered  K 
with  wild-ducks"  when  he  was  there.  And  Kitto, 
who  quotes  this  expression  (Plet  nut  nf  p»lo«t  It  erelr  t 
enumerates  many  kinds  of  duck,  wigeon,  and  teal, 
beside  the  swan  and  goose,  as  abundant  in  the 
waters  of  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land. 

The  capture  of  such  birds  as  these  is  a  favourite 
subject  of  the  Egyptian  paintings.  One  of  those 
specimens  of  very  ancient  art.  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  affords  the  original  of  the  accompanying 
engraving. 

The  fowler  was  usually  attended  by  some  female 
members  of  his  family,  who  do  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  aided  his  operations.    Emltarking  on 
Uiard  a  boat,  with  a  few  decoy-birds,  and  a  trained 
cat,  they  proceeded  to  such  parts  of  the  river  as 
were  fringed  with  dense  masses  of  the  tall  papyrus 
reed.     Water-fowl  of  various  species  swarmed  in 
these  rushy  covers;  and,  by  the  number  of  nests  with 
eggs  and  young  usually  represented,  we  are  doubtless 
to  infer  that  the  possession  of  this  sort  of  stock  was  no 
less  desired  than  that  of  the  birds  themselves.  The 
cat,  strange  as  it  appears,  was  certainly  taught  to  seize 


upon  the  lards ;  in  the  picture  before  us,  she  has  just 
caught  one  in  her  mouth,  while  (with  a  skill  somewhat 
incredible)  she  holds  another  with  her  two  fore  paws, 
and  a  third  between  her  hind  paws.    It  is  proWble, 


1X19.1     EerfUan  Fowler. -WiM 


also,  that  the  repugnance  of  this  animal  to  wet  her 
feet  having  been  overcome  by  training,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  fetch  such  birds  as  fell  into  the  water. 

But  the  sportsman  depended  for  his  chief  success  on 
a  short  staff  of  heavy  wood,  having  a  double  curve, 
which  he  threw  at  the  birds.  From  some  of  the  paint- 
ings it  appears  that  he  discharged  several  of  these  mis- 
siles in  rapid  succession,  as  the  flocks  arose,  and  from 
the  action  of  a  youth  in  one,  who  holds  a  stick  to  the 
principal,  it  may  have  been  the  office  of  his  attendants 
to  keep  him  supplied  with  weapons  as  he  discharged 
them,  without  loss  of  time. 

The  infatuation  of  a  young  man  who  is  seduced  into 
sin  by  the  fair  speech  of  a  strange  woman,  is  compared 
by  the  royal  preacher  to  the  folly  of  a  bird  tin  it  "  hasteth 
to  the  snare,  and  knowoth  not  that  it  is  for  his  life," 
Pr.  til  a.  And  the  fatal  result  of  such  folly  is  repre- 
sented by  the  "dart  striking  through  the  liver"  of  the 


( 1»  1      Asqrrlan  thootlnf  blpls.  Khorsalwl 


hunted  victim,  a  figure  which  brings  before  us  another 
mode  of  obtaining  the  game,  viz.  by  shooting. 

Here  the  Assvrian  monuments  supply  the  illustra- 
tion which  is  lacking  in  those  of  Egypt;  for  in  the 
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palace  of  Khorsahad  there  is  a  series  of  slal*,  to  wliich 
further  reference  may  he  made  i$tt  Hi  ntino),  repre- 
senting the  Assyrian  monarch  taking  hi*  pastime  in  a 
paradise  or  great  hunting-ground.  Some  of  the  attend- 
ant* are  shooting  with  arrow*  the  bird*  which  are  de- 
picted numerously  enough  in  the  forest.  Many  of  these 
are  shown  in  flight,  some  on  trees,  other*  running  on  the 
ground.  We  cau  recognize  some  of  the  kind.*  intended. 
One,  from  it*  curved  beak,  and  from  its  action  -  running 
up  the  perpendicular  trunk  of  a  tree  in  probably  some 
largo  specie*  of  cuckoo;  another  still  larger,  several 
time*  repeated,  with  the  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail 
much  longer  than  the  rest,  appear*  to  he  the  pheasant, 
an  it  is  evi<lently  an  object  of  desire  to  the  sjiortsmf  n  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  mountain  forest*  of  Armenia 
were  the  native  region  of  this  fine  bird.  Partridge* 
and  quail*  may  aL*o  be  identified  in  this  interesting 
picture. 

The  injunction  by  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the  case  of 
rinding  a  bird'*  nest,  that  the  dam  was  to  lie  let  go, 
wheu  the  egg*  or  young  wen:  taken.  r>e,  wii  n,  was  a 
striking  proof  of  i,  ..!'.  care  for  sparrows.  Mat  %  s>,  and 
was  well  calculated  to  teach  the  people  mercy  and  ten 
demos*,  an-1  regard  for  other  than  their  own  selfish 
gratification*.  (p.  h.  G.J 

BIRD-CAGES  are  twice  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
J*. ».  27;  Ro  will  S  i  but  there  i*  no  other  reference  to 
bird*  tiring  kept  for  pleasure  in  the  house,  unless 
"playing  with  a  bird"  be  understood  of  this.  J<>t> xii  .-. 
Perhap*  the  explanation  of  this  silence,  which  could 
scarcely  be  looked  for  if  birds  were  as  commonly  kept  in 
cages  an  they  are  with  u*.  may  I*'  found  in  the  much 
greater  abundance  of  Wn'/oi7-bird*  with  u*.  And  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah  ought  probably  to  lie.  understood 
of  a  cage  or  loop  with  bird*  in  it,  for  the  purisme  of 
enticing  anil  entrapping  other  binls. 

BIRTH.  God  adjudged  a  special  penalty  to  woman 
at  the  fall,  namely,  the  pains  and  danger*  <<(  child- 
birth. Un  ill  i«.  to  wliich  frequent  reference  is  made  in 
Scripture,  a*  an  emblem  of  the  sharjie-it  or  most  sudden 
suffering.  The  a|»>*tle  Paul  a]>pears  to  refer  to  this,  in 
connection  with  other  marks  of  inferiority  which  (iod 
has  been  pleased  to  lay  upon  woman  in  memory  of 
Eve's  part  in  the  ruin  of  our  world;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  odd*,  that  in  respect  of  spiritual  privileges  and 
hope*  of  salvation,  she  is  in  no  way  behind  her  jwirtner 
i  according  to  the  blessed  offers  of  tin?  gospel,  but 
is  in  the  direct  way  towards  enjoying  them, 
when  she  meekly  U-ars  what  ha*  lieen  assigned  to  her. 
I  Till.  n-is.  These  pains  and  dangers,  however,  vary 
under  the  influence  of  different  climates  and  different 
states  of  society.  They  suffer  considerable,  mitigation 
among  the  half -civilized  and  the  hard-working:  and  God 
lirought  thi*  law  of  nature  into  operation,  though  pro- 
liably  lie  aided  it  by  a  sjiecial  aud  miraculous  blessing, 
dnring  the  persecution  of  his  people  in  the  laml  of  Egypt, 
Ex.  I  li-ii)  By  the  Mosaic  law  a  woman  wa*  declared  to 
lie  unclean  for  forty  days  in  the  raw  of  the  birth  of  a 
male  child,  and  twice  as  long  if  it  wen-  a  female ;  after 
which  the  mother  must  bring  for  her  cleansing  a  sin- 
offering  and  a  liurnt-offering,  Ve  xit ;  a*  is  reported  to  have 
been  done  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  Im  tt  2*  As  soon 
as  a  child  was  born,  it  was  washed,  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  wrapped  in  swaddling-bands.  Km  i»i  t.  which  last 
custom  was  long  widely  spread  through  the  world,  as  it 
still  is  in  the  East;  and  it  is  said  not  to  have  lieen 

doned  in  our  own  country  until  the  last  century. 
Vol  t 


Birth  is  the  commencement  of  life  in  the  world;  and 
hence  the  "new  birth,"  and  lieing  "  born  again,"  are 
common  expressions  in  Scripture  for  that  great  change 
which  is  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  when  men  lie 
oome  partakers  of  life  eternal  in  Christ  Jesus. 

BIRTH-DAYS  hare  been  celebrated  as  times  of 
rejoicing  and  feasting  in  most  countries,  o«  xl ,»;  Jobi. 
4.  4c  ;  Mat xir «  Tliis  last,  the  case  of  Herod,  is  the 
only  one  which  could  lm  called  an  instance  among  the 
Jews,  and  even  it  (if  the  expression  is  to  l>e  under- 
stood literally,  and  not  as  the  day  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  which  is  the  explanation  of  some  writers^ 
may  Is-  regarded,  like  many  other  thing!  which  the 
Herods  did.  as  a  copy  of  the  customs  of  their  Boman 
master*  and  other  heathen  neighbours.  Certainly  we 
an11  told  that  the  later  Hebrews  looked  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  birth-days  as  a  part  of  idolatrous  worship,  a 
view  wliich  would  lie  abundantly  confirmed  by  what 
they  saw  of  the  observances  associated  with 

these  days.  Yet  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  taken  in 
connection  with  that  of  Job,  does  furnish  sonic  ground 
for  thinking  that  birth-day*  in  general  were  joyfully 
remembered.  J«.bi;i  i,*c  ;  Jc  xx  n,*«. 

BIRTHRIGHT  i*  anything  to  which  one  is  en- 
titled in  virtue  of  hi*  birth.  The  word,  however,  came 
to  be  applied  specially  to  the  rights  of  the  first  lsirn. 
In  a  patriarchal  state  of  society,  this  would  give  him 
authority  over  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  a*  in 
later  times  we  read  of  the  kingdom  naturally  descend- 
ing in  this  way.  iKi  II  U;*ch.  xxl  s.  There  is  no  clear 
evidence  of  the  eldest  son  licing  the  priest  of  the  family, 
but  not  a  little  against  it,  except  in  so  far  a*  prince 
and  priest  might  lie  one  ami  the  same  person,  as  it 
would  frequently  be  till  the  law  of  Moses  instituted  a 
*|ieeinl  priesthood  for  Israel  in  the  family  of  Aaron. 
The  first-born  enjoyed  a  double  portion  of  his  father's 
projMrty,  of  which  the  law  of  Moses  forbade  the  father 
to  deprive  him  by  mere  caprice,  De  xxLl&-17.  But  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  law  would  have  prevented  the  first- 
lsirn from  hvsing  it  by  hi*  own  criminal  conduct,  as 
happened  under  the  patriarchs,  inn  1,1  Still  Icmi, 
of  .  uurs.  .  could  '!  pr  vi  lit  11  first  born  son  from  re- 
nouncing hi*  right,  as  Esau  sold  his,  (ie  *xv  31-S4 
Since  this  birthright  in  the  family  of  Abraham  brought 
tltc  highest  spiritual  blessings  along  with  it,  Esau's 
sale  of  hi*  for  a  mess  of  j  sit  tag.'  was  an  act  of  : 
sensuality  which  statu|ied  him  as  a  profane 
He  xll  l«,  The  first-lsmi  being  the  first-fruits  of  the 
harvest  of  men,  so  to  s|wak,  God  repeatedly  dealt  with 
them  as  representatives  of  the  entire  numtier.  In  this 
way  we  read  of  the  destruction  of  the  first- Ixirn  of 
Egypt  and  the  saving  of  the  first-lsirn  of  Israel,  owing 
to  which  the  first-born  were  taken  to  l«c  holy  to  the 
Lord,  F.«  nil  a».  though  afterwards  he  directed  that 
they  should  !«•  redeemed,  while  he  took  the  trilie  of 
Levi  instead  of  them.  Nn  ui.  I2,*e ;  viii  u.ac.  But  in  the 
same  way  the  whole  people  of  Israel  were  God's  first- 
lsirn among  the  nations,  K\  t«  2-.'.  as  the  spiritual  Israel 
or  church  of  God  at  all  times  must  lie.  He  «ti  S3.  J*  i  ts 
The  ground  or  reason  of  this  is  to  lie  sought  for  in  the 
fact  that  the  real  Israel,  with  all  the  privileges  and 
consecration  of  the  first-born,  is  the  man  t 'hrist  Jesus, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
the  Heir  of  alt  things,  and  the  First  born  among  manv 
brethren,  Jn  I  If;  He  I  4.  R«  Till  » 

BISHOP.  'Hie  opinion*  of  theologians  have  differed 
from  very  remote  time*  a*  to  the  proper  organization 
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and  government  of  the  Christian  church:  and  one  of  the 
leading  questions  which  has  ever  and  anon  come  up  for 
discussion  relates  to  the  office  of  a  bishop.  IXhm  Scrip- 
ture teach  that  there  ought  to  l«e  an  official  order  in  the 
church,  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  ordinary  min- 
isters of  the  Word,  having  the  right  to  ordain  anil  preside 
over  the  pastors  of  congregations)  This  question  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  large  proportion  of 
Episcopalians,  those  who  uphold  as  divine  the  office  of 
bishop  in  its  modern  sense  as  including  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  diocese :  and  by  some  of  them  it  is  urged  so 
strenuously,  that  they  believe  there  is  no  church- state, 
no  rightful  ministry,  no  authoritative  preaching  of 
the  Word  or  administration  of  the 


such  bishops  do  not  exist.  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationaUsts  or  Independents,  together  with  not  a  few 
who  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Protestant  churches, 
answer  the  question  in  the  negative.  Tliis  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  such  a  question  ;  but  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  the  form  which  the  controversy  has 
now  in  general  assumed.  After  the  very  thorough 
examination  which  has  been  made  of  all  the  materials 
in  existence  for  forming  a  decided  opinion,  the  advo- 
cate* of  the  divine  right  of  Episcojiocv.  in  the  sjnac 
here  explained,  do  now  in  general  agree  with  its  im- 
pugners  so  far,  that  the  tcrijiiural  use  of  the  word 
bishop  is  not  that  use  which  is  contended  for.  One 
class  of  Episcopalians  rest  very  much  on  the  general 
consent  of  the  church  after  the  age  of  the  apostles;  and 
the  other  class,  who  find  evidence  in  favour  of  diocesan 
bishops  within  Scripture  itself,  for  the  most  part  do  so 
on  account  of  what  is  said  in  the  commencement  of  the 
book  of  Revelation  as  to  the  angels  of  the  hurdles,  or 
they  identify  Timothy  and  Titus  with  modern  bishops,  or 
they  look  on  bishops  now  as  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
But  the  bishops  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  in  the  Epistles  are  not  distinguishable  from  the 
elders.  A  bishop  means  an  overseer,  as  it  is  translated 
Acts  xx.  28  ;  and  this  title  is  given  to  those  who  in  ver. 
1 7  were  called  the  elders  of  the  church,  elder  being  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  title  presbyter.  ["The  English 
Bible  has  hardly  dealt  fairly  in  this  case  with  the  sacred 
text,  in  renderiug  ivuritbTmi  ortrnttr* ;  whereas  it 
ought  there,  as  in  all  other  places,  to  have  beeu  bisho/M, 
that  the  fact  of  bishops  and  elders  having  been  origi- 
nally and  apostolically  synonymous  might  be  apparent 
to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  which  now  it  is  not." — 
Al/ord.]  Aud  by  these  names  the  office-bearers  who 
taught  and  ruled  the  congregations  are  called :  ortrtetn, 
on  account  of  the  mni  they  had  to  do.  Ho.  xiU.7,  K.li; 
l  Th. v.  It,  13;  I  Po.  t.  i,  i;  and  t Idem,  on  account  of  their  a<ft, 
or  the  gravity  anil  fully  formed,  consistent  character  to 
which  they  had  attained.  They  are  also  called  pastor* 
or  thtplierd*,  ou  account  of  their  charge  of  the  flock  of 
God,  as  declared  in  many  of  these  passages,  lp.tr. II. 
Bishops  and  elders  arc  not  mentioned  together,  but 
only  the  one  or  the  other,  Ac  «lr  xi;  pbl  L  I  And  in  stat- 
ing the  qualifications  for  office  in  the  church,  Paul 
passes  at  once  from  bishops  to  deacons,  l  Tt  m  j  Tit.  I.  In 
these  passages,  besides  the  personal  qualifications,  there 
are  some  mentioned  which  relate  to  the  fanuly;  such  as 
ruling  their  own  households  rightly;  being  the  husband 
of  one  wife,  that  is,  probably,  not  stained  with  an  evil 
reputation  in  consequence  of  |K>lvgamy  and  divorce ; 
and  having  faithful  or  believing  children.  As  the  bishop 
was  the  marked  man  in  the  church,  and  the  church 
marked  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  hail,  espe- 


cially at  that  time  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached, 
the  work  assigned  t<>  it  of  restoring  the  foundations  of 
society  which  had  been  destroyed  by  false  religion,  inch 
requirements  were  justly  held  as 
which,  in  modern  times,  attention  is 
directed.    \ikt  Eldkb.)  [a.  c.  u.  n  ] 

BI  THRON.    Xe  Bcther. 

BITHYN'IA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
part  to  Europe,  being  directly  opposite  to  Constant! 
nople,  and  stretching  thence  eastward  along  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea.    There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  Bithyuia,  and  fortunately  it 
is  of  no  importance  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Te» 
tament,  especially  as  it  does  not  name  even  one  of  the 
towns  of  this  province  in  which  churches  must  have 
beeu  gathered,  and  in  which  we  learn  from  church  his- 
tory that  they  became  famous.    Probably  these  boun- 
daries varied  considerably  at  different  times.  Strata 
(xlt  p  MB),  makes  them  tt)  t>e,  on  the  east  the  Paphlago- 
nians,  Mariandyni,  and  some  trilies  of  the  Epicteti ;  on 
the  north,  the  line  of  coast  of  the  Euxine,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius  to  the  straits  at  Byzantium 
and  Chalcedon ;  on  the  west,  the  Propontis ;  and  on  the 
south.  Mysia  and  Phrygia  Ejiietetus,  otherwise  called 
Hellespontiaca  Phrygia.    A  pretty  full  and  easily  ac- 
cessible discussion  of  the  subject  may  be  found-  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  OrrtJc  and  Rinnan  GtoijrapKv, 
where  it  is  affirmed  that  our  maps  usually  make  the 
country  too  limited :  at  the  same  time  it  is  said,  that  to 
fix  precisely  a  southern  boundary  seems  impossible.  In 
like  manner,  Bithynia  is  often  used  as  including  at 
least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  of  Pontus 
on  the  east,  which  had  been  an  entirely  distinct  king- 
dom, but  which  came  only  by  degrees  into  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  the  last  king  resigning  his  dominion  to 
Nero,  a.D.  63,  from  which  time  Pontus  appears  by 
name  in  the  list  of  Roman  provinces.    But,  earlier 
than  Nero's  time,  it  is  prohable  that  local  usage  at 
least  had  assigned  an  independent  place  to  Pontus, 
which  is  named  in  the  list  of  countries  from  which 
|>eople  had  come  up  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Atltt 
while  Bithynia  is  passed  over  in  silence.    In  the  in- 
scription of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  Pontus  is  placed 
at  the  beginning,  and  Bithynia  at  the  end  of  the  list 
of  countries. 

The  people  were  reckoned  uncivilized  by  some  of 
their  polished  neighbours.  The  Word  of  God,  however, 
appears  to  have  struck  root  early  and  deep  anion; 
them  ;  for,  though  Paul  was  once  forbidden  by  the 
Spirit  to  preach  among  them,  Ac.  xtl  :,  yet  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed  to  the  strangers,  that  it. 
God's  pilgrims,  i  iv  i  i,  in  Bithynia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  And  we  know  that,  within  a  gene- 
ration after  the  death  of  most  of  the  apostle*,  the 
heathen  governor  of  the  country.  Pliny  the 
wrote  a  letter,  which  is  still  preserved,  to  his 
the  emperor  Trajan,  announcing  how  wonderfully 
Christianity  had  spread  there,  so  that  the  idolatrous 
temples  were  deserted,  and  the  sacrifices  were  al*n- 
doned  by  multitudes  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  counte- 
nance was  given  to  a  cruel  persecution,  with  the  view 
of  forcing  them  ttack  to  heathenism. 

BITTER  is  used  in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  sor 
row  or  suffering  in  any  way,  Bn.  I  so,  Ac  We  read  in 
Am.  viii.  10,  of  a  bitter  day  :  in  Hab.  i.  (5.  of  the  Chal- 
deans as  a  bitter  and  hasty  nation ;  in  Ac.  viii.  23,  of 
Simon  at  Samaria  being  still  in  the  gall  of  bitttmnt. 
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lie.  The  Israelites  were  required  to  eat  tlie  passov.-r 
with  bitter  herbs,  Ex  xii  »;  a  very  natural  appointment, 
a*  they  rcmeml>ered  the  bitterness  of  their  bondage, 
Bz.  i  ii,  and  connected  this  bondage  and  their  escape 
from  it  with  sin,  which  win  it*  source,  and  the  free 
grace  of  Qod  who  had  delivered  them,  by  which  they 
were  called  to  deep  humiliation  and  earnest  repentance. 
Wliat  these  bitter  herbs  in  paitic  liar  were,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say;  if,  indeed,  the  truth  be  not  that  none 
in  particular  were  intended,  but  that  any  might  be 
taken  according  to  convenience, 

BITTERN  tisjjf  kipp>»i.  Whether  this  word  signi- 
fies a  lieast  or  a  bird  ha*  !>ccn  much  disputed.  It  oc 
cure  but  three  times,  and  in  all  under  circumstances 
cloudy  similar,  viz.  as  an  accompaniment  of  utter  de- 
flation. Thus  in  Is.  x.v.  23,  in  the  maguifu'ent  dirge 
upon  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  Lord  declares  that  he  will 
!  that  proud  and  populous  city  '"a  possession  for 


The  porcupine  yHijitrir  rrinta(a)  answers  every  re- 
quirement of  the  appellation.  It  is  abundant  through- 
out Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  Euphrates  valley.  It  is 
a  nocturnal  animal,  and  therefore  tit  to  associate  with 
the  "doleful  creatures"  which  arc  the  companions  of 
the  kippod.  It  habitually  conceals  itself  in  dark  and 
lonely  places,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  found  in  the 
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the  kippod,  and  pools  of  water."  Again,  in  Is.  xxxiv. 
11,  where  in  connection  with  the  name*  of  Idumea  and 
Bozrah,  a  state  of  terrible  judgment  and  desolation  is 
described,  as  introductory  to  tile  restoration  and  bless- 
ing of  ransomed  Israel,  ckuiv  ,  the  picture  of  the  deso- 
lation ii  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  kippmt  • 

"  the  cormorant  and  the  k-ippid  shall  possess  it." 
And  once  more,  in  Zep.  ii.  14,  the  destruction  of  Nin- 
eveh, then  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  is  predicted  in 
the  following  terms  "Jehovah  will  make  Nineveh  a 
desolation  and  dry  like  a  wilderness.  And  flocks  shall 
lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  na- 
tions; both  the  cormorant  and  the  kippttd  shall  lodge 
in  the  upper  Iinteta  [among  the  fallen  cornices]  of  it : 
their  voice  shall  sing  [cry]  through  the  windows ;  desola- 
tion shall  l»e  in  the  thresholds,  when  he  hath  uncovered 
the  cedar-work. 

'Hie  general  meaning  of  this  imagery  is  clear,  whether 
we  can  identify  the  particular  species  or  not ;  which 
point  is  therefore  interesting  chiefly  in  a  critical  view. 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  labour*  to  establish  the  common 
English  rendering,  identifying  the  kippod  with  the 
common  bittern  {  Hotaitnt*  *frllnri*),  which  is  doubtless 
ait  inhabitant  of  the  regions  indicated,  and  is  a  shy 
and  lonely  bird,  with  a  solemn  startling  voice.  But 
the  proper  haunt  of  these  Anleadu?  is  water ;  reedy, 
rushy  pools  and  shallow  streams  are  indispensable  to 
than,  both  as  affording  them  f.«*l,  and  a  convenient 
ifaahar  for  their  nests.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  do  indeed 
stand  in  ■  plain,  wliich  is  studded  with  pool*  ami 
marshes,  and  here  the  bittern  doubtless  finds  a  conge- 
nial home.  But  even  here  its  presence  can  scarcely  !*• 
considered  ns  indicative  of  desolation,  while  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  have  no  water  but  the  Tigris:  and  though 
the  Ardeadtt  may  certainly  Ik.-  looked  for  there,  they 
cannot  lie  considered  as  characteristic  of  one  part  of 
the  river's  course  more  than  another;  they  were  pro- 
bably as  common  along  the  rushy  margin  of  the  river 
when  the  queenly  city  stood  as  now.  The  arid  pre- 
cincts of  Bozrah  and  other  Idumcan  cities,  however, 
totally  destitute  of  water,  absolutely  preclude  the  re- 
sort of  the  bittern  thither,  and  therefore  compel  us  to 
look  for  some  other  identification  of  the  kippotl. 

The  philologers  have  almost  unanimously  referred 
the  word  te  a  hedgehog  or  porcupine.  The  Scptuagint 
render  it  in  aU  the  passages  by  ix'™.  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  porcupine  throughout  Syria  is  kan- 
phod,  which  is  ctymologically  the  same  as  ncp. 
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ruins  of  Idumea  and  of  Babylon.  Mr.  Hich  expressly 
says  in  his  attempts  to  explore  the  burned  mounds  of  an- 
cient Babylon,  which  are  full  of  passages  and  galleries, 
"  I  found  quantities  of  porcupine  quills."  And  in  the  visit 
of  the  Scottish  deputation  to  Palestine,  it  is  recorded 
that  "  Dr.  Keith  tried  to  ascertain  from  [the  Bedouin 
chief |  the  tact  of  porcupine*  being  found  in  Petra;  he 
asked  him  what  the  kaiuifud  was,  when  the  Bedouin 
immediately  imitated  the  cry  it  uttered;  and  on  being 
shown  a  porcupine  quill,  at  once  recognized  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  kmtgfud."  This  wild  and  sudden  cry  of 
the  porcupine  forms  another  feature  in  the  identifica- 
tion with  the  doleful  creature  whose  voice  was  to  sound 
from  the  sculptured  windows.  \r.  U.  a.] 

BLACK  is  often  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  mourn- 
ing, though  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  actually 
wore  mourning  clothes  of  a  black  colour,  as  we  are  ac- 
customed te  do.  In  Mai.  iii.  14,  we  read  the  question 
of  the  hypocrites,  "What  profit  is  it  that  we  have 
walked  mournfully  (literally,  as  in  the  margin,  in  black) 
before  the  Lordf"  There  seems  to  have  been  an  im- 
pression among  the  people  that  excessive  hunger  and 
thirst  changed  the  colour  to  blackness.  See  especially 
La.  iv.  8  ;  v.  10.  But  the  word*  in  these  two  passages 
refer  more  distinctly  to  the  clour  of  black,  than  does 
the  indeterminate  word  in  Malachi. 

BLAINS  is  a  word  used  in  the  description  of  the 
sixth  plague  wliich  was  sent  on  the  Egyptians,  when 
Moses  scattered  the  furnace  ashes  in  the  air,  and  thus 
produced  a  boil  breaking  forth  with  blains  upon  man 
and  upon  U-ast.  Kx.  u.  s'.io  It  is  impossible  to  identify 
it  with  any  of  our  diseases  by  this  general  description. 
But  it  must  have  been  some  sort  of  eruption  on  the 
skin,  perhaps  so  severe  a*  to  Income  an  ulcerated  sore. 

BLASPHEMY  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  it  means  evil-speaking,  reviling, 
and  the  like;  ami  it  is  accordingly  so  rendered  in  our 
version,  as  in  Jude  5>,  "a  ratlin;/  accusation,"  literally 
"an  accusation  of  blasphemy,"  or  "a  blasphemous  ac- 
cusation." Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  word  blasphemy 
has  been  retained  by  our  translators,  when  the  general 
meaning,  "evil-speaking,"  or  "calumny,"  might  have 
been  preferable,  as  in  Col.  iii.  S,  "  Put  off  all  these; 
anger,  wrath,  malice,  bliupbemft,  filthy  communication, 
out  of  your  month."  For  in  the  special  sense  imposed 
on  the  word  in  the  Bible,  and  in  which  alone  we  use  it 
in  English,  blasphemy  is  confined  to  calumny  or  wilful 
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evil-speaking  against  God,  in  his  being,  |>e mortal  attri-  i     BLEMISHES,  spots,  or  stains,  were  jktsou.i1  de- 
butes, word,  or  work*.    And  there  are  two  great  fonmi    foctis  which  marked  out  certain  members  of  the  priestly 
which  blasphemy  assumes.    Kither,  first,  we  may  attri-    family  as  unfit  for  drawing  near  to  minister  at  the  altar 
bute  some  evil  to  God,  or  (which  is  the  same  in  sub-    of  God,  though  he  kindly  reserved  to  them  all  their 
stance)  take  away  some  good  which  we  ought  to  attri-    worldly  immunities  and  privilege* ;  and  again,  similar 
bute  to  him,  as  iD  grossly  profane  use  of  hi*  name,    defects  which  marked  out  individuals  among  the  ani- 
Lo.  xxttr.  u.kc.;  Ro.ii.s4.    Or  else,  secondly,  we  may  give    mats  usually  offered  in  sacrifice  as  being  unfit  to  be 
the  attributes  of  God  to  a  creature,  robbiug  God  of  tliut    offered,  Vo  xxi.  lo-M;  xxil.  20-25.    According  to  the  nature 
which  we  know  we  arc  wrongfully  giving  to  another;  |  of  the  institutions  of  worship  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  this  is  the  form  of  blasphemy  which  the  dews  pre-    these  bodily  defects  were  symbols  of  spiritual  blemishes, 
tended  to  cliarge  ujnm  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Lu  »  21;    from  which  Christ,  our  great  lligh-jmost  and  atoning 
Mat  uviM;  Jn  x.  3»    The  Jewish  punishment  of  Idas-    sacrifice,  and  all  his  jioople  as  jiriesta  and  sacrifices  in 
phemy  was  stoning  to  death,  I<e  xxlv  l«,  13;  compare  Ac  ri  !  a  subordinate  sense,  are  free,  l  Po  L  l»;  Kp  ».      Ho  xlt  t 
li-U;  imrl  rii.  j:-oo.                                                  |     BLESSENO  is  used  in  Scripture,  as  in  common  lan- 
Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  sin  of    guage,  in  various  senses.    Most  strictly  and  properly, 
which  our  L  >nl  pronounced  those  Jews  guilty,  who  saw    perhaps,  God  is  said  to  bless  men,  Oo  I  s*,xxit.  17;  in  the 
his  blessed  miracles  of  love  and  mercy,  as  he  cast  out    one  caw.-  unfallen  man.  in  the  other  case  men  fallen, 
the  unclean  sjiirits  by  whom  men  were  possessed,  and    but  to  he  recovered  by  the  covenant  of  grace.  Answer- 
yet  shut  their  minds  against  all  conviction,  and  endea-    iug  to  this,  men  are  said  to  bless  (rod,  when  they  ac- 
voured  to  ruin  his  character  among  those  whom  they    know  ledge  his  haviug  blessed  them,  and  praise  him  for  it, 
could  influence,  by  alleging  that  he  cast  out  devils  by  the    IV  eUL    Further,  men  Ideas  their  fellowmen,  when  they 
prince  of  the  devils.    There  was  to  be  noticed,  in  those    |>ray  (rod  to  bestow  his  blessing.    When  tliis  is  done 
who  committed  this  sin,  a  resolute  opposition,  in  the    with  authority,  according  to  God's  known  will,  "  the 
most  obnoxious  form,  to  the  convincing  work  of  the    less  is  blessed  of  the  better,"  lis.  vtt.  7;  and  that  blessing 
Holy  Spirit;  since  they  not  only  resisted  the  amazing    which  God  instructs  his  servants  in  any  case  to  pro- 
evideuce  with  which  he  pressed  ou  their  attention  the    nounce,  he  will  charge  himself  actually  to  bestow, 
divine  claims  of  the  Redeemer,  but  also  maliciously  and    Tims  it  was  the  standing  duty  and  privilege  of  the  priests 
senselessly  attributed  to  Satau  the  working  of  the  good    of  the  family  of  Aaron  to  bless  the  peojde  of  Israel  in 
and  gracious  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  there  was  not  only  the    the  name  of  the  Lord,  IX-  x.  s,  the  special  form  of  bless  - 
dcliberate  searing  of  their  owu  consciences,  so  that  no    ing  being  set  down  at  length  in  Nu.  vi.  22-27.  Partly 
impression  could  henceforth  tic  made  on  them,  but  there    following  the  example  of  Noah,  Oo.  Ix.  20,  27,  the  aged  or 
was  the  desperate  determination  to  involve  others  in    dying  patriarchs  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  also  directed 
their  own  intentional  perversion  of  the  truth  of  God  in    by  the  Spirit  of  jiropheey  to  pronounce  very  remarkable 
a  matter  which  directly  and  immediately  related  to  sal-    blessings  upou  their  children,  Ue.  xxvit.  xlrUi.  xlix  This 
vation.    Hence  our  Lord  declared  their  sin  to  be  un-    last  passage,  the  parting  words  of  Jacob  to  his  sons, 
pardonable,  M.it.  xH.  31,  *e.-,  M.-.i  in            It  is  plain   marking  out  their  character  and  their  history  in  their 
enough  that  no  one  now  can  commit  the  precise  sin    persons  and  in  their  descendants,  not  simply  as  men, 
which  these  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles  committed —    but  as  the  heads  of  God's  coveuant-jieople,  and  with 
the  same  formal  act  can  no  longer  be  repeated,  as  the    reference  to  his  promises  of  the  coming  Saviour  and  his 
actual  circumstances  that  occasioned  it  no  longer  occur,    salvation  for  which  they  were  to  wait,  may  be  compared 
Yet  it  were  rash  to  assert,  with  some,  that  men  are    with  the  blessing  which  Moses,  ere  he  died,  was  guided 
incajiable  of  committing  this  sin  now  ;  for  this  were  to    to  pronounce  upon  the  people,  as  they  were  on  the  point 
assume  that  change  of  outward  circumstances  made  an  i  of  entering  the  Land  of  Promise,  D«.*xxxUi. 
essential  difference.    Rather  we  may  believe  that  the       BLESSING,  THE  CUP  OF,  a  name  ajrolied  to 
awful  warning  has  been  set  down  at  length  with  the    the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Buj>per,  1  Co  x.  10,  as  it  would 
view  of  furnishing  a  necessary  caution  to  the  end  of   seem,  on  account  of  the  some  name  having  been  given 
time.    There  may  be  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  in    by  the  Jews  to  the  cup  of  wine  used  in  the  supper  of 
which  he  testifies  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  strikingly  as   the  passover. 

by  these  miracles;  and  surely  there  mav  be  the  same      BLESSENO,  VALLEY  OF.    See  Berachaii. 
malicious  resistance  to  the  Spirit  in  one's  own  heart,       BLINDING.    See  Punishments. 
coupled  with  the  same  profligate  attempt  to  involve       BLINDNESS  is  a  defect  painfully  known  to  man- 
others  in  that  guilt.    There  is  much  pUturibility,  there-    kind  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.    It  is  however  awfully 
fore,  in  the  view  of  those  who  reckon  that  this  sin  is    common  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  and  probably  may 
spoken  of  in  He.  vi.  4-6 ;  x.  29;  and  in  1  Jn.  v.  18.    have  been  so  for  ages.    In  the  Bible  we  read  of  it  as 
But  granting  that  this  is  so,  we  need  not  wonder  that  :  not  merely  a  common  failing  in  extreme  old  age,  as 
a  mystery  overhangs  the  whole  of  this  fearful  subject,    seems  to  have  happened  in  the  instances  of  Isaac,  J  aoob. 
No  one,  perhaps,  is  in  circumstances  to  know  exactly   and  the  prophet  Ahijah,  but  also  as  a  somewhat  pre- 
what  tills  sin  is,  w  ho  has  not  committed  it ;  while  he    valcnt  disease,  if  we  may  conjecture  from  the  prominent 
who  has  committed  it  is  given  over  to  a  reprobate    |daoe  which  cures  of  blindness  occupy  in  the  miracles 
mind,  so  as  never  to  have  any  qualms  of  conscience    of  Jesus.    To  some  extent  this  may  have  been  arranged 
on  account  of  it,  nor  any  desire  to  bestow  consideration    on  account  of  the  striking  spiritual  instruction  which  such 
upon  it.                                             [o.  0.  M.  I).]     i  cures  were  calculated  to  convey, «« Jn.  ix    For  blindness 
BLASTUS,  the  chamberlain  of  King  Herod  Agrip-    is  a  natural  and  common  eanbiem  of  spiritual  darkness ; 
j»a.    The  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  secured  his  good    and,  in  fact,  bodily  blindness  was  sometimes  lnnicted 
offices,  when  they  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  with  the    by  miracle  as  a  punishment  in  itself,  and  a  means  of 
king ;  for  it  was  natural  that  such  officers  should  have    bringing  homo  to  a  sinner  the  conviction  of  his  helpless 
great  influenoc  with  their  masters.  As.  xii.  ft                |  and  miserable  condition  when  he  should  fall  into  the 
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bands  of  the  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  o«  xix.  Hi 
tKl  »i  is.  Ac  ix.  xiu  i ;  As  ill  other  similar  caws,  the 
Uw  of  Ood  to  Israel  required  them  to  deal  tenderly 
with  those  on  whom  his  hand  was  laid  in  the  way  of 
such  a  heavy  infliction  as  this,  La.itx.  It;  De  ixTii  is, 
Blindness  was  also  inflicted  as  a  punishment.  J>i.  xtI  ii, 

JKi.  xxt  7;coaip.  1  Sa.  xl  i 

BLOOD  was  forbidden  to  he  eaten  by  the  jieople  of 
Cod  during  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
this  rule  having  bWB  given  to  Noah  at  the  time  when 
animal  food  was  first  permitted  to  man,  o«  ix  t,  and  the 
prohibition  being  very  often  repeated  in  the  laws  of 
Moses.  There  can  lie  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
was  on  account  of  the  blood  Wing  specially  offered  to 
Ood  in  sacrifice.  The  same  reason  in  some  measure 
appticd  to  the  fat;  so  that  in  one  passage  the  fat  and 
the  blood  are  forbidden  together,  Lo  III  17.  But  tlu- 
meaning  of  this  is  more  fully  to  be  explained  under  the 
article  Sacrifice.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  life  is 
in  the  blood,  as  is  often  declarud  by  Moses,  and  that 
the  life  of  the  sacrifice  was  taken  and  the  blood  offered 
to  CiotI,  as  a  representative  of  the  offerer,  and  a  substi- 
tute for  him,  Ix.  xril  il  ,  in  which  verse  the  last  clause 
literally  translated  makes  this  truth  plainer,  "The  life 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  ;  and  1  have  given  it  t»  you 
upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  kouIs; 
for  it  is  the  blood  that  niakcth  an  atonement  by  meatus 
of  the  soul."  Now  that  animal  satrrinces  have  Usn 
abolished  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  (  hrist.  it  is  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  Christians  that  Wood  limy  W  eaten  at 
well  as  any  other  article  of  diet.  In  holding  this  view, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  hold  also  that  the  decree  of 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  which  forbade  the  eating  of 
blood,  Ac  sr.,  was  a  temporary  arrangement,  rendered 
expedient  by  the  then  existing  relations  of  Jewish  and 
*  leiitile  Christians. 

BLOOD.  AVENGER  OF.  I  n  the  countries  around 
Palestine  the  practice  prevails,  and  always  has  pre- 
v Ailed,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  leaving  the  punishment  of 
manslaughter  or  murder  (for  the  two  are  not  clearly 
distinguished*  to  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased, 
who  is  called  in  Scripture  tho  avetiger  of  blood.  Traces 
of  its  existence  occur  in  the  remotest  times  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, ti*  I*  S,  « ;  xxttl  U,  «  ;  tamp  i  H*  xW.  7.  A  better 
system  of  jurisprudent  tak.-s  this,  as  well  as  Lighter 
punishments,  out  of  tho  hands  of  private  |<arti.-H  alto- 
gether, and  places  it  in  the  liands  of  the?  magistrate. 
As  a  mitigation  of  the  evil,  the  feuds,  and  passionate- 
ness,  ami  loss  of  precious  life,  in  many  cases  a  money- 
payment  lias  been  more  or  less  recommended  or  en- 
forced ;  an.l  it  was  allowed  to  tho  Aral*  by  their  false 
prophet  Mahomet.  Something  of  the  same  practice  of 
blood- revenge,  and  the  same  permission  of  compensa- 
tion, is  found  in  the  ancient  Icelandic  sagas  ;  and  resem- 
blances, more  or  less  close,  appear  in  the  laws  of  very 
many  primitive  nations.  In  the  j>olitieal  law  of  Israel, 
( i«d  permitted  the  practice  of  punishment  by  the  nearest 
relative  to  continue,  while  rule*  were  laid  down  to  pre 
vent  the  chief  abuses  incident  to  it.  The  distinction 
was  sharply  drawn  between  murder  and  manslaughter. 
For  the  former  no  ransom  or  satisfaction  was  permitted. 
In  the  case  of  tho  latter,  however,  there  were  six  cities 
sot  apart  out  of  the  number  which  the  Lcvites  occu- 
pied, placed  at  suitable  distances  over  the  extent  of  the 
land,  three  on  each  sido  of  Jordan,  with  roads  leading  to 
them  which  were  well  kept  up,  and  these  were  cities  of 
refuge  to  which  the  man-slayer  might  flee,  and  within 


I  which  he  should  dwell  safely  without  fear  of  tho  avenger. 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  his  own  place  ; 
in  fact,  he  had  no  safely  if  he  left  his  place  of  refuge, 
until  the  death  of  the  high-priest  during  whose  term 
of  office  his  misfortune  had  occurred,  Nu  xixt.  in.  ac  ; 
be.  xlx.  1  11. 

Siuic  readers  of  the  Hible  have  expressed  amazement 
at  the  incorporation  of  this  law  of  blood-revenge  into 
the  law  of  God  to  Israel,  no  matter  under  what  restric- 
tions. Hut  (he  manner  in  which  a  punishment  is  in- 
flicted, is  one  of  those  arrangements  of  subordinate  im- 
portance which  may  vary  greatly  with  the  varying 
circumstances  of  those  among  whom  the  law  is  eitab- 
j  lished.  There  is  an  extremely  favourable  testimony 
Wrne  to  the  working  of  even  the  Arab  law  by  two  most 
competent  witnesses,  Hurckhardt  and  Liyard.  The 
latter  writes  (LriMuvcrlM  U.  the  Hilin*  nf  Nineveh  sii.l  Dal.Tlon, 
l>.  aus, son) : — "  Although  a  law,  rendering  a  man  respon- 
sible for  blood  shed  by  any  one  related  to  him  witliin  the 
fifth  degree,  may  appear  to  memliers  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity one  of  extraordinary  rigour,  and  involving  al- 
most manifest  injustice,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admit- 
ted, that  no  power  vested  in  any  one  individual,  and 
no  punishment  however  severe,  could  tend  more  to  the 
I  maintenance  of  order  ami  the  prevention  of  bloodshed 
amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  As  Hurckhardt 
has  justly  remarked.  '  This  salutary  institution  lias  con- 
tributed, in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  circuui 
stance,  to  prevent  the  warlike  triWs  of  Arabia  from 
exterminating  one  another.'"  If  the  effects  of  this 
social  arrangement  have  been  so  happy,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  wi«d»m  of  God  was  fully  justified  in  im- 
posing it,  in  a  modified  and  amended  form  (and  not, 
perhaps,  without  a  typical  import  in  the  connection  be- 
tween the  death  of  the  high-priest  and  the  return  of  the 
man-slaver  from  the  city  of  refuge),  on  a  people  of  the 
same  race,  feelings,  and  habits  as  the  Arabs,  and  living 
in  close  proximity  to  the  great  Arabian  desert,  into 
i  which  the  murderer  might  generally  have  escaped  W- 
1  fore  the  magistrate  could  apprehend  him,  after  the  de- 
l  lays  which  are  ius.  pap.iblc  from  forms  of  justice. 

[a.  0.  U.  D.J 

BLOODY  SWEAT.   »«•  Agony. 

BOANERGES  [*w*  of  thunder,  but  not  pure  He- 
brew, some  vernacular  Aramaic  fonnj,  a  name  which 
our  Ix)rd  applied  to  James  and  John,  the  sous  of  Zcbe- 
dee,  whom  he  chose  to  be  apostles;  the  meaning  of  the 
title  Wing  added  by  tW  evangelist,  Mar.  hL  l".  There 
is  no  explanation  of  the  reason  of  this  surname.  Per- 
haps it  referred  to  a  fiery  impetuosity  in  their  natural 
dispositions,  l.n.  ix  *•>,  :a  This  may  seem  very  unlike 
what  we  should  have  anticipated  in  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.  Hut  the  tenderness  which  marked  his 
later  character  may  have  W*n  the  effect  of  special  grace, 
as  he  and  his  brother  had  ventured,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, to  offer  tWmsclves  to  be  baptised  with  the  baptism 
with  which  their  Lord  was  haptiotd.  Mw  x  s«,  39 

BOAR.  SOW,  SWINE  tvtr,  rhazir;  it,  hy>,  x"'/*«. 

choiror).  The  scriptural  allusions  t«  this  well  known 
animal  arc  far  less  numerous  than  might  have  been  ex- 
isted, from  its  common  occurrence  in  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  as  well  as  from  iU  having 
1  Wcome  to  Jewish  minds  the  ini]X'rsonntion  of  that  which 
is  unclean  and  abominable.  Its  flesh  was  indeed  for- 
bidden to  W  eaten  by  the  law  of  Moses,  Lc  xi.  7;  l>e  xl»  S-. 
but  so  was  the  flesh  of  the  cam.  I,  and  of  other  animals, 
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which  never  appear  to  have  been  regarded  with  such 
abhorrence  as  the  swine.    In  the  horrible  cruelties  per 
pointed  by  Antioohus  Upon  the  .lews,  IIkiI  »tl ,  the 
eating  of  swine's  flesh  was  the  test  of  apostasy ;  ami  in 
accordance  with  this  odious  eminence,  some  of  the 


The  predatory  haUbi  of  the  wild  swine  are  alluded 
to  iu  that  beautiful  allegory,  IV.  im  n.  in  which  Israel 
is  depicted  under  the  symbol  of  a  choice  vine,  trans- 
plnnted  and  tended  by  Jehovah's  care,  tmt  now  exposed 
to  the  brutal  assaults  of  the  heathen,  who,  like  a  wild 


to 


closing  denunciation?"  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  Klxv  t  ,    boar  in  a  vineyard,  trampled  it  under  foot  and  laid  it 

17,  are  levelled  at  those  profane  Israelites  "  who  ate  waste, 
swine's  flesh,  and  broth  of  abominable  things  was  in  That  such  are  the  habita  of  the  wild  boar,  we  have 
their  vessels."  Among  the  modern  Jews  the  habit  of  i  abundant  testimonies  from  travellers.  The  wooded 
considering  this  kind  of  meat  as  polluted,  has  induced  region  that  surrounds  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the 
a  revulsion  which  is  in  nowise  subject  to  the  will;  so  shaggy  slopes  of  Tabor  and  Carmel,  and  the  Inishy 
that  individuals  converted  to  Christianity,  and  perfectly  thicket*  tliat  bonier  the  persistent  river-courses,  still 
aware  that  the  divine  prohibition  had  ceased,  have  shelter  numerous  wild  swine,  which  continually  make 
struggled  earnestly  but  vainly  to  overcome  their  anti-    their  predatory  forays  into  the  cultivated  fields  and 

vineyards,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  agriculturists.  Mr. 
Hartley  has  recorded  an  incident  strikingly  in  unison 
with  the  above  allusion.  His  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lceves.  was  proceeding  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  from 
Constantinople  to  Therapia.  Passing  a  vineyard,  ho 
observed  an  animal  of  large  size  rushing  forth  from 
among  the  vines,  crossing  the  road,  and  taking  to  flight 
with  great  precipitation.  "The  Creek  syrogee,  who 
was  riiling  first,  exclaimed,  1  Topoifi !  Vopcfoi  I ' — '  Wild 
boar'  Wild  boar!  — and  really  it  proved  a  wild  boar, 
who  was  retreating  from  the  vineyards  to  the  wood. 
'  What  has  the  wild  boar  to  do  in  the  vineyard?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Ijceves.  'Oh!'  said  the  syrogee,  '  'tis  the 
custom  of  wild  tsmrs  to  frequent  the  vineyards,  and  to 
devour  the  grapes.'  And  it  is  astonishing  what  havoc 
a  wild  boar  is  capable  of  effecting  during  a  single  night. 


p.ithy  to  it,  though  sincerely  desirous  of 
the  customs  of  their  Christian  brethren. 

In  the  time  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  covetousness  had  so 
far  effected  a  compromise  with  duty,  that  Israelites 
could  keep  large  herds  of  the  abominable  animal  whose 
flesh  they  dared  not  touch.  A  herd  of  above  two  thou- 
sand is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative  as  fed  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Sua  of  Calilee.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Gadarenes  might  salve  their  consciences  by  the 
remembrance  that,  though  they  could  not  eat  pork,  the 
Gentiles  could  and  did,  and  Gentile  money  would  not 
defile  their  pocket*.  The  Lord  marked  his  abhorrence 
of  the  custom,  however,  I  Kith  by  his  judicial  destruction 
of  the  whole  herd  in  tills  instance,  Mat.  riu  m  ;  and  by 
introducing,  into  his  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  the  image  of  the  young  man  l«cing  sent  into  the 

fields  to  feed  swine,  Lu.  x<r.  is,  aa  the  lowest  jwint  of  What  with  eating,  and  what  with  trampling  under  foot, 
degradation  and  misery  to  a  Jew,  though  the  scene  was  he  will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  prapes"  (RoMarebu  u 
laid  in  "a  far  country."  Qrssoa,  p  M),  [p.  h.  g.J 

•The  whole  story  of  the  Oergesenes  is  significant;  as      BOAT.    Srt  Ship. 
in  so  many  other  of  the  incidents  which  the  Holy  Ghost      BO  AZ,  OR  BO'OZ  [/iWy  or  w/ih].  1.  The  name  of 
has  seen  pood  to  record,  there  is  solemn  spiritual  in-  1  a  man  who  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  book  of 
struction  hidden  beneath  the  surface.    The  lord  of  the    Ruth.    He  married  Ruth,  in  virtue  of  his  lieing  the 


nearest  relative  of  her  deceased  husband  who  was  will- 
ing to  take  on  himself  the  rcrqx msihilitics  and  duties 
imposed  on  such  by  the  law  of  Mooes,  Ue.  xxv.  s.  There 
are  circumstances  in  his  conduct  which  appear  some- 
what strange  to  us  ;  but  they  are  easily  explained  from 
the  simplicity  of  early  manners,  and  also  from  customs 
still  prevalent  in  the  Kast.  Yet  no  one  can  read  the 
book  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit,  without  the  impression 
that  this  was  a  pure  and  high-minded  man,  one  that 
feared  the  Lord,  and  aimed  at  fulfilling  his  obligations 
to  his  fellowmen  in  the  kindliest  spirit.  Boa*  and  Ruth 
were  ancestors  of  David,  and  so  of  Jesus  Christ 

2.  Bo.u  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  pillars 
erected  at  the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple,  lKLvU.lt. 
The  meaning  of  this  name  is  often  stated  to  be,  as  in 
the  margin  of  the  Bible,  »  In  it  is  strength."  but  this 
explanation  is  at  the  best  extremely  doubtful. 

BO'CHTM  [!rr<7*T»]  was  the  name  given  to  a  place 
which  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  where  the  children  of 
Israel  wept  before  the  Lord  and  sacrificed  to  him,  when 
they  had  been  rebuked  fort 
heathen,  Ju  II  i-s    The  first  verse  cannot  be 


vineyard,  the  heir  of  the  inheritance,  comes  to  visit 
his  portion,  ami  he  finds  it  occupied  by  demons  and 
swine ;  the  brute  and  the  devil  are  rioting  in  what  he 
liad  set  apart  for  himself  as  "  a  delightsome  land."  The 
unclean  beasts  rush  from  his  presence  into  the  sea ;  the 
unclean  spirits  are  driven  into  the  abyss;  but  Israel  have 
no  heart  for  the  deliverance:  they  prefer  their  devils  and 
their  swine  to  the  Holy  One  of  God;  they  in  treat  him  to 
depart  out  of  their  coasts;  and  as  he  does  not  go  quickly 
enough,  they  kill  him,  anil  cast  him  out.  What  a  picture 
of  roan— man  under  the  most  favourable  circumstance* 

man  under  the  immediate  government  of  God  ' 

The  sordid  habits  of  the  swine,  at  least  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  its  filthy  and  indiscriminate  feeding,  and 
its  irreclaimable  fondness  for  wallowing  in  the  mire. 
i  Pe.  li.  a,  are  fit  emblems  of  that  proclivity  to  sin  which 
marks  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  ;  and  perhaps  contri- 
buted, by  association  of  ideas,  to  beget  that  feeling  of 
abhorrence  to  the  animal,  to  which  we  have  above  al- 
luded. No  jewellery  could  make  a  swine's  face  comely, 
as  the  absence  of  virtue  makes  female  beauty  itself 
hateful,  Pr.  xL  S 

The  brutish  insensibility  of  the  swine  to  everythtnc  correctly  otherwise  than  thus.  "  And  Mr  Angel  of  the 
but  their  own  foul  appetites,  is  employed  by  the  Lord  Lord  (not  an  angel,  as  in  our  version)  came  up  from 
Jesus,  Mm  rii. «,  to  represent  gross  and  sensual  persons  .  Gilgal  to  Bochira,  and  said,  I  have  made  you  to  po  up 


on  whom  the  kindly  office*  of  brotherly  reproof  would 
Imj  thrown  away  ;  and  the  presentation  of  the  more 


things,  might  subject  the 
spiteful  persecution. 


to  vile  abuse  and 


out  of  Egypt,"  &c.  We  must,  therefore,  understand 
it  of  a  miraculous  and  easily  observable  movement  of 
the  uncreated  Angel  of  tho  Covenant,  the  same  who 
had  gone  before  the  people  in  the  pillar  of  cloud,  and 
who  now  moved  up  to  this  place  of  solemn  repentance 
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from  Gilgal,  where  the  congregation  may  have  met  in 
memory  of  the  early  ilays  of  God's  pretence,  while 
Joohua  lived,  and  when  the  covenant  watt  first  publicly 
ratified  in  the  ljuid  of  Promise,  Vc  xl.  a>.3n;  Jon.  r,  »,  10 

BO  HAN  [the  Thumb],  a  son  of  Bonbon,  in  honour 
of  whom  a  stone  was  named,  that  is  twice  mentioned 
as  a  land  mark  in  tracing  the  boundary  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Jo*  ■».«;  x«ul  17.  No- 
thing is  known  either  of  the  )«-r-  m  or  of  the  place. 

BOND,  BONDAGE.  SmtiULvmt, 

BOOK.  The  subsUnces  used  for  books  and  for 
writing  upon  are  treated  of  under  WitiTWi.  There 
are,  however,  some  expressions  in  Scripture  which  may 
suitably  be  noticed  at  present. 

To  tat  a  book,  a*  some  of  the  prophets  were  com- 
manded to  do,  Eio  II  »i  ill  -'.  lie  x. ».  can  only  mean,  us  it 
symbol,  to  master  the  contents  of  the  tsvik  ;  as  it  is  ex 
plained,  Jo.  xt  16 

A  italed  houk  is  one  closed  up  from  view  ;  for  seals 
were  often  put  on  articles  to  keep  them  secret,  in  cases 
in  which  it  would  have  been  our  custom  to  make  them 
safe  under  lock  and  key,  lt.nte.lt  If  such  a  l**>k 
were  irritten  vithiti  and  on  the  backside.  He  ».  1  (which 
is  easily  intelligible,  if  we  remember  that  ancient  books 
were  generally  nilft  of  paper  I,  .i  writing  of  this  sort 
would  not  lie  legible  till  the  seals  were  broken  ;  and 
yet  portion'*,  at  least  fragment*  of  it,  might  lie  read,  so 
as  to  awaken  curiosity.  And  such  it  pre  eminently  the 
case  with  God's  book  of  history,  stretching  forward  into 
all  time. 

The  Book  of  the  Li  vino.  r»  liix.  i\  <>r  The  Book 
of  Lift.,  Phi.  l»  3,  which  two  expressions  are  the  same 
in  Hebrew,  appears  at  first  sight  to  represent  all  living 
men  as  written  down  in  a  book  More  <Jod.  out  of  which 
they  are  struck  or  blotted  wlien  they  die,  Ex  xxxtl.  32. 
But  the  more  that  men  considered  what  it  was  to  be 
"written  among  the  living  in  Jerusalem,"  aud  for  "the 
Ivonl  to  count,  when  he  write th  up  the  jieoplc,  that 
this  man  was  born  there. "  l».  it.3i  Px.lxxxifl  it,  the  more 
they  would  understand  that  his  book,  in  the  strict  sense, 
the  list  of  his  own  people,  is  one  in  which  no  blotting  out 
is  possible,  so  that  all  who  are  written  in  it  shall  never 
lie  touched  by  the  second  death.  This  is  "the  Iamb's 
Uwikof  life."  Re  111  Si  x\  !.*■;  \\i  '17  Tin:  figure  of  speech 
is  reckoned  by  some  to  refer  immediately  to  a  roll  of 
citizens,  by  others  to  the  muster  roll  of  an  aroiy 

BOOTHS  an-  hut*  made  ..f  branc  hes  of  trees,  or  such 
other  very  perishable  materials.  In  places  of  this  sort 
Jacob  and  his  family  seim  to  have  dwelt  as  they  came 
from  I'adan  araui  into  Canaan;  for  "Itooths"  is  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Succoth,  \x\iv.  17 
In  a  place  of  the  same  sort,  the  people,  or  at  least  their 
leaders,  may  have  dwelt  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt, 
Bi  lilt  »  In  memory  of  this,  their  dwelling  in  booths 
(including,  no  doubt,  their  dwelling  in  tents  in  the  wil- 
derness, since  both  were  habitations  of  the  same  slight 
and  easily  moveable  kind),  the  children  of  Israel  Were 
re-mired  to  dwell  in  booths  every  year  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  or  of  booths,  as  the  word  might  have 
ln^en  rendered,  with  greater  attention  to  uniformity, 
L*  tlliLSMJ;  comp  NV  rill.  14-1" 

BOOTY.   Set  Spoil. 

BORROW.  It  i*  extremely  unfortunate  tliat  this 
won!  should  have  been  used  by  our  translators  in  the 
account  of  the  Israelite*  receiving  Ute  riches  of  Egypt, 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country  for 
ever.  V.\  in  W;  ill  sr..  v,     In  this  mistranslation  they 


have  certainly  followed  the  example  of  many  who  went 
before  them,  as  they  have  been  defended  by  eminent 
scholars  down  to  the  present  day ;  but  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  thinking  tliat  the  verb  in  the  ori- 
ginal has  in  itself  any  meaning  besides  that  of  simple 
asking.  The  latter  of  these  two  passages  should  there- 
fore run  us :  "  And  the  childreu  of  Israel  did  according 
to  the  Word  of  Moses,  anil  they  anktd  of  the  Egyptians 
Jewell  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment.  And 
the  I»rd  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians.  so  that  they  made  them  <uk"  such  tilings  as 
they  required,  or  p  rimps,  '•  urged  them  to  ask  :  and  they 
spoiled  the  Egyptians.1'  The  Egyptians  hail  lost  their 
power  of  oppressing  the  Israelites  ;  in  fact,  were  afraid 
that  they  were  changing  places  with  them  :  they  were 
anxious  therefore  that  the  Israelites  should  be  gone, 
and  to  hasten  their  departure,  they  pressed  th.  in  to  ask, 
and  to  take  anything,  however  precious,  whivh  they 
might  desire.  Tliis  agrees  w  ith  the  prophetic  description 
of  Moses,  Kx  kl  I,  and  with  the  language  of  r».c*.37.». 
All  the  more  the  Israelites  might  make  heavy  demands 
when  they  remeniliered  their  ]wi*t  suffering)),  and  when 
they  proposed  to  ailoni  themselves  for  going  out  to  hold 
their  feast  to  the  Lord.  But  it  is  an  unfounded  and 
unreasonable  assumption  that  the  Egyptians  could  pos- 
sibly imagine  tliat  the  transaction  was  a  borrowing  ; 
and  the  defences  which  have  been  offered  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Israelites,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  so,  are 
not  satisfactory. 

BOSOM.  The  intimacy  and  love  which  we  also 
express  by  this  word,  as  when  we  speak  of  botom 
friends,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  found 
in  the  language  of  Scripture.  In  fact,  the  expression 
was  literally  a  description  of  the  nearest  friend,  who  at 
a  feast,  when  they  reclined  on  couches,  actually  lay  in 
the  botom  of  another,  Jn  xiu  m.  Thus  the  beggar 
Lazarus,  in  our  lord's  discourse,  was  carried  at  his 
death,  by  angels,  into  Abraham's  bosom,  that  is,  to  a 
high  place  at  the  feast  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus.  too.  the  only-liegotten 
Son  is  said  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  Jn  i  I* 
Again,  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  he  is  himself  represented 
carrying  the  lamlw  in  his  Itosom,  1*  *l  it. 

BOSSES.  The  out  standing  parts  of  a  shield,  and 
thus  the  thickest  and  strongest.  Yet  against  these  do 
the  enemies  of  God  rush,  madly  and  powerlessly, 
Joh  x»  M 

BOTTLES.  The  most  common  words  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  we  render  "bottles,"  are 
literally  nothing  else  than  "skins."  The  skins  of  ani- 
mals, oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  the  hist  most  frequently 


1122  I      Kkm  Bottles. 
I,  A«*TTUn  nomui  isrrylnir  ssttsj  nn  her  hfsd  — Kourunjtk  IfsJtOsSM 
Dnt  M  ji       t,  B-iMlr  hum  ' '  EdufsUon  <ti  IW.tin«,    Ma».i  Ci|iit.>iina. 

among  the  Arabs,  are  still  in  common  use  in  Asia  for 
carrying  water,  wine,  and  other  liquids :  the  oj.oi.ings 
at  the  feet  and  at  the  neck  laing  closed  up  entirely,  or 
so  as  to  Ik-  used  for  pouring  out  the  contents.  Such 
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akin  bottles  have  many  advantages,  and  especially  fur 
carriage  on  the  backs  of  both  men  and  animals  when 
travelling  through  district*  where  water  is 


[123  1 


«-ivin«  drtak  to  a  child  fruni  a  Skin 
—  Koayimjik  fcrulptarra.  IlrttWIi  llawum 


They  would  wear  done,  however,  immeasurably  sooner 
tlian  glass  l*>ttle*  -as  in  the  case  of  the  bottles  of  the 
Gilwonitcs,  which  had  grown  old,  and  rent,  and  had 
i  bound  up  during  their  journey,  as  they  pretended, 


[134  )      Efjptian  Bottles  of  Ulan  an.  I 

Kri.m  •poctmriu  In  the  llrttUh  MoMum. 

1,  Itarkiib  olirc  Ktrtn  kUw.  »iinliar  U.  the  colour  now  oVd.  X.  i.  Ulua 
oU«e  fj«n  tint     S.  White  rUuu     r  S.  Varices  .1  dm,  blu.'  «nd  rrll.>w 

,  lieht  reddwh  olaux.    9.  II.  U.  1K4 


i  Kl»«.-    «.  Earthen**™. 


J.*  ix.  i,  11  Especially  new  wine,  at  the  time  of  fermen- 
tation, would  be  apt  to  rend  old  skins,  M»t  it  it,  as  in- 

i  with  difficulty 
,  Job  will  10.   Such  a  skin- 


pa] 


i  of  (ila 
1.  Din*  glow  bottle 


I  t  til  ireciiuetu  in 
1.  PnrpU  hinJlrd. 


bottle  hung  up  in  the  smoke  would,  of  course,  become 
black  and  shrivelled,  l»«  cxtx  m.  It  is  a  mistake,  how- 
T,  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  had  nothing  else  than 


these  skin- bottles.  Bottles  of  glass,  and  porcelain,  am) 
earthen-ware,  of  all  shapes,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  ornamental,  many  of  them  beautiful  in  form,  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and 
of  a  date  probably  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Mom  : 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  art  of  making 
these  was  carried  with  them  by  the  Israelites.  There 
are  frequent  indications  of  their  having  such  bottles, 
and  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  history.  Jeremiah 
expressly  mentions  the  potters'  earthen  bottles,  and  the 
dashing  of  them  to  pieces,  Jo  xlv  l-io-.  till.  12-u 

BOW,  BOWING,  as  an  attitude  indicative  of  rever- 
ence or  resjiect,  appears  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  We  read  of  Abraham,  when  transacting  with 
the  Canaauite  chiefs  for  the  purchase  of  a  burying- 
ground,  rising  up,  and  "  bowing  himself  to  the  people 
of  the  land,"  (So.  xxUI  7.    Reference  is  made  to  the 
custom  once  and  again  in  the  history  of  Abraham's  im- 
mediate descendants  ;  and  when  Jacob,  nn  the  occasion 
of  meeting  with  his  In-other  Esau,  wished  to  show  pecu- 
liar deference  and  regard,  he  is  even  said  to  have  bowed 
himself  to  the  ground  seven  times,  Go.  xxxlll  3.  Bowing 
of  this  sort— bowing  to  the  ground — is  such  a  (tending 
of  the  body  as  brings  the  up|*T  part  into  nearly  right 
angles  with  the  lower,  and  is  to  this  day  very  frequently 
practised  in  the  East.    There,  indeed,  both  in  earlier 
and  later  times,  such  marks  of  olieisance  have  often 
Iwen  carried  much  further—not  to  profound  bowing 
merely,  but  to  absolute  prostration,  or  falling  on  one's 
face  t<>  the  ground.    This  practice  also  is 
Scripture,  though  most  commonly  in 
strictly  religious  homage,  Oe.  srli  3;  1  is-,  Ix-  ix.it,  ac.  The 
more  common  attitude,  even  for  the  expression  of  such 
homage,  was  bowiug;  and  hence  to  "  l*iw  the  knee  to 
Jehovah."  or  to  Baal,  became  a  familiar  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  doing  of  worship  and  service  to  them,  Jos. 

xxllL  7, 10;  1  KL  xlx.  IS;  la  xlv.  S3.  Ao. 

BOW.  The  Bow  is  the  Cloud,  or  Jiainbor,  is  an 
object  so  striking  to  even  the  most  careless  and  unima- 
ginative, that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  fables  of  poets, 
and  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it  in  heathen 
mythology.  In  Scripture  itself  this  bow  is  introduced 
as  the  sign  of  the  covenant  which  (iod  made  with  Noah, 
on  occasion  of  accepting  the  sacrifice  which  the  patriarch 
offered  after  he  came  out  in  safety  from  the  ark, 
0*  Ix.  13-17.  As  often  as  it  appeared,  it  was  to  be  a 
pledge  that  God  would  no  more  send  a  universal  deluge 
to  destroy  the  r.  i  c  of  man  :  as,  in  fact,  the  very  nature 
of  the  rainbow  implies  that  the  rain  is  only  partial,  that 
there  is  sunshine  as  well  as  shower.  It  has  been  some- 
alleged  that  this  passage  assumes  that  a  rainbow 
been  seen  lief  ore.  But  such  an  allegation  is 
not  warranted  by  parallel  passages  in  Scripture,  from 
which  wc  learn  that  objects  in  nature,  or  practices  in 
use  among  men  already,  were  taken  out  of  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  natural  life,  and  elevated  to  a  higher  plat- 
form, when  (Jod  set  them  apart  to  his  own  service  as 
tokens  of  one  or  other  of  his  covenant-* :  and  this  is  all 
that  is  asserted  in  regard  to  the  rainbow.  This  "ap- 
pearance of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of 
rain"  was  witnessed  by  Ezekiel,  h  .  »,  in  his  vision  of 
the  glory  which  surrounded  the  Lord  when  sitting  on  his 
throne  of  glory  :  and  again,  it  appears  in  the  visions  of 
the  book  of  Revelations,  eh.  It.  3;  x  i.  In  all  these  cases, 
there  need  be  no  question  that  the  rainbow  is  the  sign 
or  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  token  of  that  cove- 
nant in  wliich  God  remembers  mercy  in  the  miiUt  of 
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1 1  wrath,  and  spares  his  chosen  remnant  at  the  very 
time  of  taking  vengeance  on  hi*  enemies.  In  this  way 
Peter  has  connected  the  salvation  of  Noah  by  the 
flood  with  another  token  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 

I  Po.  111.  V\  21.  [0.  C.  M.  I).] 

BOW.     .Srr  ABMN. 

BOWELS.    These  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  the 
'     seat  of  the  feelings,  especially  mercy  and  compassion, 
0*  iW.  » ;  l"hi  i  i  I .  much  its  the  heart  is  reckoned 
among  us. 

BOWL  Several  words  in  Hebrew  are  rendered  by 
this  term  in  the  English  Bible,  and  no  doubt  with 
substantial  correctness;  though  minor  differences  in  the 
structiire  of  the  respective  vessels  indicated  are  neces- 
sarily lost  sight  of.  But  no  means  exist  for  obtaining 
any  direct  information  respecting  these;  and  as  the 
Hebrews  were  nut  a  manufacturing  ftcople,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  vessels  commonly  in  use  of  that  de- 
scription would  exhibit  no  great  variety,  and  would  be 
much  of  the  same  sort  as  existed  among  the  nations 


I IX  |      Assyrian  and  Ktfy|*Un  I1jwU  -  British  Museum 

I  Itroau  Bowl,  from  Xlmfixi  I        1.  Oisssi  Bowl,  fron  NimrooJ. 
1,  4  Eartbm  Bowli  with  Ch>ul,  «n  ln»  no  Uoas,  from  H*t>yln«i. 
t,  Iliac  porcelain  Howl.  EgyptUn.        £.  hi.  ntt  Bowl.  Errpclan. 
T.  tilsrxl  rtnbea  U  >»t  tiucrtbnl  with  thr  iiw  of  Hsaicws  11..  alive 
lofnth  iyauty,  KifjI'tJ"1' 

i 

around  them.  Specimens  of  these  arc  given  in  the  an- 
nexed cut  (Xo.  126)  from  the  remains  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  It  will  be  observed,  not  only  that  they  are 
nearly  all  ornamented  with  sculpture,  but  that  two  of 
them  3,  *)  have  al*o  iietcriptions  written  on  the 
inner  surface.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  practice 
peculiar  to  Assyria;  and  what  in  curious  i  though  no  re- 
ference is  made  to  it  in  Scripture)  the  inscriptions  on 
some  of  the  bowls  discovered  are  written  in  characters 
not  unlike  the  Hebrew,  and  su|>posod  to  express  cer- 
tain amulets  or  charms  in  the  Chaldean  language. 
The  difficulty  connected  with  the  deciphering  of  the 
characters  is  aggravated  by  the  extreme  faint m  —  iu 
nruiy  places  of  the  ink  iu  which  they  have  been  writ- 
ten. But  an  attempt  hts,  notwithstanding,  been  made 
by  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum  to  render  tbeiu 
into  English.  He  admit*  it  to  be  in  great  port  con- 
jectural; but  ls>th  he  and  Mr.  Ltyard  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Jewish  origin  of 
the  inscribed  bowls,  and  that  they  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  descendants  of  those 
Jews  who  were  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Babylon  I  LaTsnt'i  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  M0-KM).  As  mat- 
ters stand  at  present,  it  is  the  form  only  of  the  bowls, 
and  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  contained  inscriptions 

inside,  of  which  any  certain  account  can  be  made. 

Vol.  I  ' 


BOX  TREE.  Describing  the  Tyrian  navy  Ezekiel 
says: — "Of  oaks  of  Bashan  they  made  thy  oars,  thy 
pUnk-work  (deck)  they  made  ivory  (i.e.  they  inlaid 
with  ivory),  with  boxes  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus,"  rb 
xxrll  s  Fslrbulrn'i  translation  And  iu  predicting  the 
[  church's  final  prosperity,  Isaiah  says: — "The  glory  of 
j  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir  tree,  the  pine 
tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my 
sanctuary,"  ok.  la  n  The  original  word  (ntVKPi,  '<  1 

lias  usually  n.  en  rendered  "box,  tree,"  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  against  it;  although  some  have  fancied 
that  the  (lassage,  Is.  xll.  it),  requires  a  loftier  and  more 
imposing  tree.  Any  one,  however,  who  has  seen  the 
beauty  imparted  to  a  chalky  ridge,  like  Boxhill  in 
i  Surrey,  by  a  profusion  of  this  pretty  evergreen,  will 
allow  that  it  might  lie  an  appropriate  and  welcome 
ornament  to  the  desert. 

The  box  tree  i  /;»/•«.<  t*mptrrirai$\,  belonging  to  the 
!  order  Euphorbiace*,  occurs  throughout  Europe  and 
I  Asia,  from  <>7   to  !>'i'  N.  hvt.,  usually  tin  mountains, 
and  us  an  undergrowth  amongst  other  trees.    Iu  Bri- 
tain we  are  most  familiar  with  it  as  a  lowly  but  com- 
|  pact  edging  around  garden  paths;  but  when  allowed 
I  to  grow  untriiniucd.  it  will  attain  a  height  of  rive  and 
twenty  feet.     Its  tolerance  of  the  knife  lias  made  it 
the  favourite  material  for  "verdant  sculpture;"  and 
that  fashion  of  carving  trees  into  fantastic  sIiuih-s, 
which  we  usually  ascribe  to  the  early  Dutch  gardeners, 
is  as  old  as  the  days  of  I'liny.  for  his  Tusculan  villa 
I  was  adorned  with  animals  cut  out  of  box  in  rows 
I  answering  to  one  another.    The  yellow  wood  is  re- 
markably hard  and  solid,  being  the  only  European 
timber  which  will  sink  in  water. — (Loudon's  Treos  and 
shrubs.)    It  takes  a  very  line  polish,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  in  cabinet- making.     In  the  town  of  St. 
Claude,  in  France,  they  still  manufacture,  both  from 
the  roots  and  branches  of  the  box,  vast  quantities  of 
snuff- boxes,  buttons,  rosary- heads,  and  spoons;  but  the 
,  great  modem  demand  is  for  wood- engraving.    To  the 
wood-engraver  !>ox  is  what  ivory  is  to  the  miniature 
painter.    For  this  purj>o*e  the  specimens  occurring  b 
'  northern  latitudes  are  usually  too  small ;  but  large 
I  supplies  are  yearly  imported  from  Turkey  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

No  wood  could  be  more  suitable  for  in- laying,  the 
;  purpose  to  which  it  is  ascrilied  by  Ezekiel.  It  cute 
|  beautifully,  and,  when  properly  seasoned,  is  not  ready 
to  warp.  Heuce  it  is  the  material  most  commonly 
used  for  carpenters'  rules,  the  scales  of  thermometers, 
and  mathematical  instruments,  where  precision  and 
fineness  of  notation  are  intwqieiisable.  [J.  H-] 

BOZ  RAH  [inrhumrt,  Attpfold).  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  territory  of  Edom.  It  appears  in  the  ear- 
liest list  we  have  of  the  Edomite  race  and  their  local 
settlements,  0«,  i»»>i.  M.  where  .Jol»b,  the  successor  of 
Bela  as  king  of  Edom,  is  styled  "Jobabof  Bozrah." 
From  the  connection,  there  can  1*  no  reasonable  doubt  , 
that  this  place  lav  somewhere  in  the  pro[*r  Edomite 
territory,  between  the  south  of  Canaan  and  the  Red  Sea. 
The  references  to  it  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Amos,  is  xx\It.«;  liM.  i;  Am.  L 12.  convey  the  same  im- 
pression :  they  point  to  it  as  a  chief  city  of  Edom,  at  a 
time  when  the  possessions  of  that  tribe  are  known  to 
have  been  usually  confined  to  the  well-known  mountain 
range  of  Idunuca.  An  allusion  in  Micali,  eb.  IL  12,  simply 
by  way  of  comparison,  "as  the  flocks  of  Bozrah,"  in- 
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;  m  to  the  locality;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
■  the  word  should  be  taken  as  a  proper  name, 
whether  we  should  not  render,  "aa  flocks  of  the  fold." 
The  only  other  passage  in  Scripture  in  which  the 
name  occurs  is  Je.  xlviii.  24  ;  and  there  it  is  classed 
with  Kerioth,  Bethmeon,  and  other  cities  of  Moah,  far 
or  near,  on  which  the  judgment  of  Heaven  was  going 
to  fall.  It  is  supposed  by  some  (among  others,  by 
Robinson,  RamskIim,  IL  f,  9Tl]  that  this  was  the  same 
city  with  that  referred  to  in  tile  other  iMuwages,  an  in 
those  turbulent  and  warring  times,  partictdar  districts 
and  towns  often  passed  from  one  hand  to  another. 
This  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  possible,  though  one 
can  scarcely  say  altogether  probable ;  and  it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  natural  to  imagine,  that,  within  the 
proper  territory  of  Moab,  there  was  some  place  of  the 
name  of  Bozrah,  though  in  itself  of  little  note,  and 
hence  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  This  is  by  no  means 
unlikely,  as  the  word  is  one  that,  in  pastoral  coun- 
tries, would  naturally  be  deemed  an  appropriate  desig- 
nation f<>r  several  places. 

That  the  Bozrah,  in  all  the  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
was  a  strictly  Edomitish  town  both  in  locality  and  popu- 
lation, and  not  n  •  Porter,  Kitto,  and  some  others,  have 
held)  the  Bostra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  far  off  in 
the  Haurau,  at  the  distance  of  80  or  1 00  miles  from  the  ttcmid, 
proper  country  of  Edom,  is  the  opinion  of  by  much  the  tc 
greatest  number  of  biblical  interpreters  and  geogra- 
phers. A  city  so  closely  identified  with  Edom  as 
Bozrah  is  in  Scripture,  and  manifestly  regarded  as  one 
of  its  centres  of  power  and  influence,  could  never  have 
been  a  place  remote  from  the  ordinary  possessions  of 
the  tribe,  and  at  the  most  held  in  some  occasional 
periods  of  military  conquest.  History  knows  nothing 
even  of  such  ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Rostra 
in  question  was  ever  noticed  in  Scripture.  The  Edo- 
mitc  Bozrah,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do,  was  iden- 
tified by  Burckhardt  with  Busscirah.  or  Busaireh,  a 
village  about  2  J  hours  south  of  Tufileh,  situated  on  a 
hill,  with  a  small  castle  on  the  top,  and  containing 
nearly  fifty  houses.  This  is  most  prol»bly  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  city  and  fortress,  though  nothing 
remains  of  the  ancient  strength  and  greatness.  It  lies 
about  half  way  between  Petra  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
in  its  present  state  is  a  place  of  no  interest, 
of  desolation  have  passed  over  it,  as  over 
towns  in  the  region. 

BRACELETS.  In  all  countries  of  the  world  there 
prevails  the  practice  of  wearing  ornaments  on  the  wrist, 
to  which  we  familiarly  give  the  name  of  bracelets.  But 
owing  to  the  lavish  use  of  these  in  the  lands  of  the 
Bible,  as  testified  by  travellers  to  this  day  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Persia,  it  has  become  usual  to  employ  an 
additional  name,  armlet;  partly  because  these  are  worn 
in  such  numbers  that  they  run  up  the  arm,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  wrist 
and  the  elbow,  and  partly  because  it  has  been  suggested 
that  armlet  might  be  restricted  to  designate  the  orna- 
ment worn  by  men,  and  especially  by  princes  or  other 
men  of  rank,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  their  high  position. 
There  are  five  Hebrew  words,  which  are  all  occasionally 
in  our  version.    Two  of  these  may 

rhich 


other  three,  mw",  therah,  is  used  only  once,  in  the 
plural,  U.  til  i»;  etymologically  it  means  a  chain,  or 
something  wreathed;  and  bracelets  of  this  kind  of  work 
are  common  in  the  East,  though  it  is  unsafe  to  press 
such  an  argument.    The  other  two  words  are 


127  ]  Egyptian  anil  Assyrian  Bracelet*  awl  Armlet* 
1. 1. 8,  KKTjxian  Arml*u  ami  Krattlel*.— Wilkinson  and  ItoMUlnl 
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and  myXH,  eU'adah,  which  are  more  difficult 
listinguifh.  The  former,  signifying  by  its  etymology 
anything  that  is  bound  together,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  word  for  "  a  yoke,"  is  used  in  Nu.  xxxi  50  with 
nothing  to  identify  it,  but  elsewhere  always  in  the  plural, 
and  with  the  addition  "  upon  the  hands,"  Oe  xxir.  a,  so. 
47;  Ere.  xvt  U;  xxili. «;  we  have  therefore  enough  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  a  bracelet.  The  remaining  word,  tU'adah, 
occurring  in  2  Sa.  i.  10:  "I  took  ....  the  bracelet 
that  was  on  his  arm,"  is  obviously  one  of  the  insignia 
of  royalty  found  on  the  body  of  Saul,  and  is  what  we 
have  already  called  an  armlet.  In  the  only  other  pas- 
sage in  which  it  occurs,  Nil  xxxi  so,  and  where  it  is  ren- 
dered '  chain,"  on  account  of  ttemld,  "bracelet,"  which 
immediately  follows,  it  is  still  rendered  armlet  by  Kitto, 
and  he  takes  it  to  In-  the  ornament  of  the  men,  as  the 
following  word  he  takes  to  be  that  of  the  women. 

But  the  etymology  of  ett'adah  connects  it  immedi- 
ately with  the  verb  to  ttep,  and  therefore  it  might  with 
great  propriety  be  rendered  by  another  word,  which 
with. 


1 126  1      Kenyan  and  Assyrian  Bracelet*  of  rarloua  forma. 
1  K<rvT*!*n  altw  BrartJut— BrlUab  Mwani. 
I,  Krryitian  iron  Ilrm<-*lrt,  art  with  a  c«ra»llan.- Brirlah  Muktotj 
4.  F-eyptian  Inlaid  work.  »rt  with  oamt  r.f  Samurtt  -Briiiah  1 
h.  Eirypdan  BrareWt  ma.te  of  cowriet -Brituh  Mu 


be  at  once  set  aside,  Sne.  jxthit,  o*  xxxriu.  is,  24,  wti 
is  elsewhere  rendered  lace,  thread,  ribband,  and  here 
means  the  guard  of  Judah's  signet  or  other  ornaments ;  among  us,  an  anklet.  Were  it  not  that  the  above- mcn- 
and  an,  hhahh,  Ex.  xxxt.  22,  commonly  rendered  a  hook,  tioned  text  relating  to  king  Saul  makes  it  manifest  that 
and  here  probably  a  brooch  or  ornamental  pin.    Of  the  |  it  sometimes  meant  an  armlet,  there  would  be  no  1 
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to  hesitate  about  calling  it  an  ankltt.  Fur  in  addition 
to  the  argument  from  etymology,  there  u  another  from 
the  existence  of  an  additional  word,  differing  from  it 
only  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  helping  vowel,  tte'adah, 
1.  Ul  »,  rightly  translated  in  English,  with  the  authority 
of  ancient  versions  and  tradition,  "  ornaments  of  the 
legs."  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  yet  one 
word  more,  'eta,  U  m.  t«,  properly  a  fetter,  but  there 
quite  correctly  rendered  "tinkling  ornaments  about 
their  feet."  An  anklet  is  certainly  au  ornament  of 
which  we  do  not  readily  think  much :  but  it  is  com- 
monly worn,  and  much  admired  iu  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  more  or  less  in  India.  It  is  shown  on  tike  Egyptian 
sculptures  as  warn  by  ttoth  men  and  women  ;  and  it  was 
reckoned  of  so  much  imjtort&noe  by  Mahomet,  that  in 
the  Koran  he  forbade  women  to  use  it.  [«.  C.  M.  I).] 
BRAMBLE.  To  English  readers  the  won!  bramble 
at  once  suggests  the  trailing  bush  so  plentiful  in  almost 
every  hedge,  whose  "  black- berries"  have  stained  bo 
many  "little  lips"  besides  those  of  the  babes  in  the  old 
ballad,  and  whose  curved  prickles  inflict  on  rapacious 
fingers  so  severe  a  penalty.  But  the  common  bramble 
( Huh  in  fructieoMu)  is  a  northern  plant.  The  atad 
<1Wt>  of  the  Bible  is  more  probably  a  s|ieci<-*  of  the 

rhamnaceous  order— a  plant  of  which  Dioscorides  give* 
as  a  synonym  araifu  (Harris's  Ratwal  Blti./rv  of  ti.o  liiUlol, 
and  which  greatly  surpasses  iu  British  ally,  the  Rham- 
tiiu  eatharticm,  or  buckthorn,  in  the  pr>>fu«iou  of  its 
stitf  and  trenchant  thonm  projecting  from  its  flexible 
and  drooping  brunches.  The  plant  in  question,  the 
Paliuru*  aculeattu  of  Lamouroux,  or  Rhamna*  /mliurus 
of  Lhuueus,  is  a  deciduous  bush  or  lowly  tree,  abundant 
in  Palestine.  It  also  grows  freely  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
used  for  making  fences ;  but  for  this,  owing  to  its  pro- 
pensity to  spread  and  encroach,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted 


ing  to  note  that  the  dramatis 


vegetable  kingdom. 


belong  to  the 


as  our  own  beautiful  hawthorn  or  May.  However, 
with  its  jagged  branches  and  its  stunted  stature,  no 
tree  could  be  more  fitting  for  the  preposterous  and 
consequential  speaker  in  Jotham's  parable,  Ju_  u  s-u. 
This  is  the  oldest  fable  in  existence,  and  it  is  interest- 


The  "bramble- bush"  of  Lu.  vi.  44  (fldrot),  is  evi- 
dently some  lowly  thorny  slu-ub,  by  its  habit  or  stature 
suggesting  the  vine.  Very  possibly  it  is  the  same  plant 
which  has  acquired  a  solemn  interest  from  the  circum 
stance  that  it  is  generally  recognized  as  that  which 
furnished  the  materials  for  the  crown  of  thorns,  Mat 
xxvii.  a».  The  plant  to  which  we  allude  is  closely  allied 
to  the  paliuru*  above  described — viz.  the  Zizyphru 
ipina  Vhritti  of  Willdenow,  named  Rhamnu*  ipina 
Chrinti  by  Linnasus.  and  Rhamnut  Nahiea  by  Forskal. 
This  shrubby  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet  or 
more,  and  yields  a  slightly  acid  fruit,  about  the  size  of 
!  the  sloe,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs. 
Like  its  cognate,  paliurus,  it  abounds  iu  flexible  twigs, 
which  arc  armed  with  u  profusion  of  sharp,  strong 
prickles,  growing  in  pairs,  the  one  straight,  the  other 
somewhat  recurved.  [J.  U.J 

BRANCH.  Since  it  is  common  to  .;»  »k  of  a  family 
as  a  treo,  the  members  of  tliat  family  are  its  branches ;  a 
manner  of  speaking  which  is  found  in  our  own  language 
as  weU  as  in  that  of  the  Bible.  Naturally  we  liud  it 
used  esjiecially  of  distinguished  famines,  who  are  com- 
pared to  lofty  trees,  as  the  royal  family  of  David  is  to 
the  ci-<lar  of  Lclwxnon.  Eze.  mil  S>  Christ,  the  Sou  of 
David,  is  named  a  Branch  and  a  Rod  from  the  stem 
and  root  of  David,  and  of  David's  obscure  father  Jesse, 
as  he  grew  up  out  of  the  dry  ground  when  the  royal 
family  wan  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition,  Is  xi  l ; 
HH  1  And  this  name,  the  Branch,  came  to  be  a  special 
title  of  the  promised  Saviour,  Jo  xxill  S;  Zee  ill  S;  »l  1* 
.1h  abominable  brunch,  again,  U.  xlv  is,  has  lieen  ex- 
plained to  lie  a  branch  on  which  a  malefactor  had  been 
hanged,  and  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  buried  olonii 
w  ith  him.  Puffin;/  the  bnuich  to  the  note,  Exo  rtu  17, 
must  be  some  idolatrous  ceremony,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  wliat. 

BRASS.  This  word  i»  u»cd  by  us  to  denote  a  mixed 
metal,  composed  of  copper  and  zinc,  which  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  till  the  thirteenth  century. 
At  any  rate  ntluuhrth,  which  is  translated  in  the 
Bible  "  brass,"  must  have  been  a  natural  metal,  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  lie  Mil  D;  and  generally  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  copper.  However,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  alter  the  common  rendering,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  has  been  u«ual  in  all  ages  t<>  mix  up  copper 
with  other  metals,  for  greater  convenience  in  working, 
and  for  su|»erii>r  qualities  which  it  thus  acquires.  One 
of  these  mixed  metals  connected  with  Copper  is  bronze, 
and  this  was  extensively  employed  in  ancient  times,  and 
it  may  be  strictly  the  metal  intended  iu  many  |>arta 
of  Scripture.  Brass  is  a  common  emblem  of  strength. 
P»  era  ifl;  J«lI  is-.  ML  lv  is,  as  indeed  arms  and  armour 
were  often  made  of  this  metal,  as  we  make  them  of 
steel.  By  a  new  application  of  the  figure,  brass  is  used 
for  stubbornness,  and  |>erhaps  impudence,  l»  xlrUl  4;  Jc 
vl.  as.    {See  further  under  CoppekJ 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.    (See  Skbpekt,  Brazen) 

BREAD.  In  the  Bible  bread  is  taken  in  a  pretty 
wide  Dense,  as  including  all  that  sup]>orU  life ;  as  in 
the  petition,  "  (Jive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  But 
in  strictness  it  denotes  baked  food,  and  especially  loaves. 
In  general  these  must  have  been  thinner  and  crispcr 
than  our  loaves,  more  like  many  cakes  or  biscuits,  a* 
indeed  frequent  mention  is  made  of  wafers,  which  are 
the  thinnest  cakes  that  can  lie  liaked :  and  owing  to 
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peculiarity,  we  read  habitually,  not  of  cutting  bread,  I  into  baggage  which  they  carried  on  their  shoulder*  oat 
>f  hrtaking  bread.    The  material  used  might  be   of  Egypt,  Kx.  xu.  u.    Some  suppose  them  to  have  been 

mere  piece*  of  leather,  *uch  a*  are  at  present  used  for 


kind  of  meal  or  flour;  but  practically  we  may 
that  it  was  chiefly  wheat 


|130  )      K«yptlaii»  knotting  dough  -  Wilkinson. 

generally  the  former,  unless  the  latter  is  expressly 
named,  Ju.tU.ij,  JiltI  a.  in  which  passages  there  is  an 
allusion  to  barley  as  furnishing  the  coarser  and  poorer 
of  the  two  chief  kinds  of  bread.  Compare  the  price*  of 
two  kinds  of  food,  2KI  iH  1  i  R«.  rt  s. 


/ 

\ 

\m.\  \.% 


appear  t<>  have  baked  their  own  bread  in  general,  which 
even  a  king's  daughter  might  do,  18a.  xltifl,  a*  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  had  done  in  primitive  patriarchal 
times,  o<»  »viii.«.  But  there  were  also  professed  bakers, 
Ha  Tit  4;  Jo  uxru.fi,  probably  for  the  most  part  in  the 
public  oven,  would  be 


and  econouueal  for  the  poor.  We  read  in  Scripture  of 
both  leavened  and  unleavened  bread.  Tlie  kneading 
troughs  on  which  they  wrought  the  dough  were  so 
small,  that  the  children  of  Israel  uould  make  them  up 


1  The  urvuLir i-akoi  are  Iwtwn-n  five  and  nix  nn  he  in  diameter, 
mill  little  morn  than  ««ne  and  a  half  inrhea  thick.  Tlif  trl 
angular  cakn  are  drawn  to  a  •molar  tcale  of  proportion. 


V    rflh  \\w 

carryLn*  loaTca,  with 
to  ttx  ottii  —  WiUUnvin 


this  purpose  by  the  wandering  Arabs :  others  believ* 
that  they  were  bowls  of  wood,  but  not  large,  intended 
only  to  hold  the  bread  which  one  family  used  during 
a  single  day.  From  the  account  of  the  meat-offering*, 
that  is,  offerings  not  of  animals,  given  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  Dr.  Kitto  thinks  that  he  traces 
three  different  styles  of  baking  in  use  among  the 
Israelites,  which  are  in  use  among  the  Arabs  to  thi* 
day.  According  to  ver.  4,  there  was  the  meat  offering 
baked  in  the  oven,  of  stone,  or  metal,  or  earthenware; 
this  includes  both  cakes  of  an  ordinary  thickness,  baked 
inside,  and  also  wafers  of  dough,  dropped  in  thin  layers 
on  the  outside.  According  to  ver.  5,  there  was  the  meat 
offering  baked  in  a  pan,  or  as  the  margin  renders  it,  on 
a  flat  plate  or  slice,  and  then  broken  in  pieces ;  this  pan 
or  plate  being  a  sheet  of  metal  bid  over  the  fire,  on 
which  their  cakes  might  be  baked,  as  oat  cake*  still  are 
baked  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland.  And  accord 
ing  to  ver.  7,  there  was  the  meat-offering  baked  in 
the  frying-pan,  which  might  naturally  understood 
to  be  not  a  kind  of  bread  at  all,  rather  something  <>f 
the  nature  of  a  pudding,  but  which  Kitto  supposes  to 
be  bread  baked  upon  the  hearth -stone,  or  on  a  plaic 
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covering  a  pit  in  the  floor,  which  luvl  l**-n  filled  will" 
fuel  and  used  for  heating  the  room  as  well  as  for  cooking 

BREASTPLATE,  ikt  Abms  and  Abmoir;  ab»- 
Pkiest,  Dbesh  of. 

BRICKS.  The  earliest  bricks  ..n  record,  those  used 
in  building  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel,  were  of  clay 
humed  in  the  fire.    "  Let  us  make  brick,  and  burn  1 
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thoroughly.  Ami  they  hail  brick  for  stone,  and  slime 
bail  they  for  mortar,"  Oc  xi  3.  Brick  kilns  are  men- 
,  tfla.  xiLH;  Jo.  xlw.9;  Sa.il..  14  Inscribed  or  painted 
tiles  are  also  mentioned  in  Exe.  iv.  1. 
In  ancient  Egypt  the  brick*  were  invariably  crude 
ur  unbake<l ;  and  Wilkinson  observe*,  that  when  kiln- 
burned  brick*  are  found,  they  are  known  to  be  of  the 
Roman  time.  The  crude  brick*  were  made  of  a  black 
loamy  earth,  which  powered  little  tenacity  until  mixed 
with  straw,  Ei.t.t-ih.  They  varied  in  forms  and  clunen- 
■iana,  some  having  been  found  of  a  wedge  shape,  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  arches.  The  most  usual  sizes 
are  16  inc  hes  long.  7  or  8  inches  wide,  and  5  or  6  inches 
thick.  When  used  in  the  construction  of  walls  they 
were  laid  on  the  fiat  side,  but  when  in  building  arches 
they  wen:  laid  edgeways.  They  are  frequently  found 
stamped  on  one  side  with  hieroglyphics,  some  having  an 
oval  with  the  prenomcn  of  the  Pharaoh  either  in  whose 
reign  they  were  made,  or  perhaps  signifying  that  they 
were  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  some  edifice  be- 
longing to  that  Pharaoh  named  in  the  oval.  More  bricks 
bearing  the  name  of  Thothnu-s  HI.  (the  Pharaoh  who 
reigned  a  short  time  before  the  exodus)  have  been  dis- 
covered than  of  any  other  period  (WilkiMon).  A  large 
depot  of  the  bricks  of  Thothmes  III.  was  found  under  the 
•and  dose  to  the  river  in  a  desert  place,  near  the  town 


of  E'siut ;  and  some  thirty  years  ago  several  boat-loads 
were  conveyed  to  the  opposite  shore  and  t!i<  re  Lwttttcd, 
by  order  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dyke.  There  aro  bricks  in  the  British  Museum 
stamped  with  the  names  of  Pharaohs  Thothmes  II.  and 
IV;  of  Amunophth  II.  and  III.;  of  Rameses  II.;  and 
of  a  priest  of  Amun  Parenmfer ;  but  none  have  been 
discovered  bearing  the  name  of  any  of  the  Ptolemies 
or  of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
an  ancient  stamp  of  wood,  engraven  with  the  name  of 
Amunophth,  tliat  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  bricks. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  Egypt  bricks  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  all 
of  which  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  only  remain- 
ing examples  of  their  use  are  in  three  pyramids,  in  the 
walls  surrounding  temples,  in  tomlw,  in  certain  arches 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Memnonium,  and  in  sonio  other 
constructions  at  Thebes.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  called  Gisr  el  Agoos, 
•'  the  Old  Man's  Dyke,"  which  extended  from  the  sea 
tn  E'souan  ;  some  tombs  at  Dayr  el  Medeeneh,  behind 
Goornet  Murraee,  of  the  time  of  Amunophth  I.,  the 
vaulted  roofs  being  lined  with  crude  brick,  where  the 
friable  nature  of  the  rock  urged  the  necessity  of  some 
such  protection,  proving  the  existence  of  the  arch  so 
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early  aa  1540  B.C. ;  and  some  small  brick  pyramids,  the  1  share,  is  a  representation  of  some  light-coloured  people 

central  chambers  of  which  have  likewise  vaulted  roofs  (bondsmen)  employed  in  bringing  water,  digging  clay 

(Wilkinson-.  Tfcebam  p.  *»,  If*  us,  M  j  slw  Ancient  Egyptian.,  with  implements  resembling  hoes,  kneading  the  clay, 

M  p  or.ssK  and  pressing  it  into  the  brick  mould,  carrying  the 

Brickmaking  being  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Egyp-  bricks,  and  piling  them  up  for  aw.    The  labourer*  are 

tians  an  unhealthy  and  laborious  occupation.  Xn  IU.1J.U,  urged  on  by  taskmasters  with  their  whips  and  goads, 

was  imposed  upon  captives  and  slaves.    In  a  tomb  at  and  the  whole  work  is  superintended  by  an  officer  seated 

that  of  the  chief  architect  Rck-  apart.    According  to  Dr.  Lepsiusand  Mr.  Osburn.  this 
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picture  is  of  the  time  of  Tbothmes  III.,  and  there  can 
liardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  represents  a  company  of  the 
oDDreased  Hebrews  eniratred  as  described  in  Exodus, 
eh 1. 11-14 ;  t  e-is,  presenting  the  scenes  most  vividly  be- 
fore us. 

In  modern  Egypt  Ute  art  of  brick  making  is  almost 
forgotten,  but  the  women  are  employed  in  working  the 
clay  and  forming  it  into  bricks  (Yxu*f  Egypt,  L  iw,  U ) 
The  word  tab,  now  used  in  Egypt  for  brick,  is  the 
same  as  the  Coptic  T0DS8,  and  the  combination  of 
hieroglyphics. 

Among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  both  kiln- 
burned  and  sun-dried  bricks  were  common.  The  burned 
bricks  used  in  the  great  edifice*  of  Babylon  (see  Babti/) s) 
are  generally  alxmt  12  inches  square  by  34  inches  in 


after  the 

conjecture. 


I  KgypUan  Hrltk  of  •an-<trl.<l  cUy  »nd  i 
norotm  at  Thottuo***  III-,  ijirhtt^nth 
J,  lUbyUuiUn  ioKribed  Brick,  anliaktd 


the  pr» 


upon 


characters ;  some  have  rude  figures  of 
them ;  and  tens  of  thousands,  according  to  Sir  H.  Raw 
linson,  bear  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Vitrified 
bricks  of  different  colours  were  common,  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  many  of  the  principal  structures 
were  subjected  to  fire  after  they  were  built,  so  as  to 
vitrify  the  entire  surface.  In  building  walls  wattled 
reeds  appear  to  have  been  laid  l>etween  the  courses  of 


frequently  painted,  and  some  have  been  found  at  Slav 
roud  with  remains  of  gilding  (Uyard)  The  Ninevites 
also  made  use  of  bricks  painted  with  various  colours 
and  <le vices,  and  then  vitrified.  These  covered  that 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  royal  residences  above  the 
alabaster  slabs,  as  high  as  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  j 
but  whether  the  bricks  were  made  for  the  purpose,  or 
whether  the  colouring  and  vitreous  surface  were  added 
is  traction  of  the  wall,  may  be  a  matter  of 
The  crude  bricks  were  not  inscribed,  but 
the  burned  bricks  bore  cuneiform  characters.  Tbe  in- 
scriptions on  the  bricks  of  Imth  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
are  written  sometimes  with  the  instrument  used  for 
making  the  cuneiform  character  while  the  clay  was  yet 
soft,  sometimes  engraved  after  it  was  baked,  but  more 
generally  the  stamp  wait  inserted  in  the  mould  of  the 
brick,  and  not  applied  after  the  Met  mu  made,  us  in 
the  example  of  Egyptian  bricks  of  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  describe  the 
leading  features  which  distinguish  the  royal  and  sacred 
edifices  of  Assyria,  and  to  offer  a  fuw  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  construction  employed.  'lite  research?* 
of  BotU  and  Rich  have  proved  that  the  great  Assyrian 
palaces  were  invariably  built  upon  artificial  mounds,  by 
which  they  were  raised  30  or  40  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  on  which  they  stood ;  and  that  this  pedestal 
or  sub-  basement  was  not  a  mere  accumulation  of  loose 
I  earth  incrusted  with  stone  or  bricks,  but  was  a  regularly 
constructed  elevation,  built  of  layers  of  sun-dried  trick* 
solidly  united  with  tbe  same  clay  of  which  the  bricki 
themselves  were  made.  It  further  appears  that  thii 
substructure  was  solid  throughout,  excepting  where 
drains  or  water-pipes  were  inserted,  or  where  suiter 
ranean  channels,  like  the  aqueducts  found  by  Sir  Robert 
Porter  at  Persepolis,  existed  (Travels,  l  II ) :  and  that  the 
mass  of  bricks  forming  the  mound  was  incased  round 
the  sides  with  well-squared  blocks  of  limestone.  The 
wholo  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  mound,  not  occupied 
with  buildings,  was  likewise  protected  by  two  layers  of 
kiln-burned  l>ricks  or  tiles,  from  11  to  134  inches  square 
by  5  inches  deep,  all  inscribed  on  the  under  side,  and 
cemented  together  with  a  coating  of  bitumen.  The 


asphalte  (Hvrud  L  ir»),  or  with  clay  mortar  (Babylon  Kaar  I 
In  Assyria,  baked  bricks  being  rarely  used,  no  such 
masses  of  them  exist  as  are  found  at  Babylon,  the  chief 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  Assyrian  cities  being  composed 
of  crude  bricks  reduced  by  age  into  a  state  only  distin- 
guishable from  the  soil  by  the  regular  anil  often  dif- 
ferent coloured  lines  perceptible  on  the  sides  of  newly 
opened  trenches.  A  tenacious  clay,  moistened  and 
mixed  with  chopped  straw,  united  the  sun-dried  bricks, 
reed  and  bitumen  not  being  employed  in  Assyrian 
edifices  as  at  Babylon  to  cement  the  layers  of  bricks, 
although  bitumen  was  occasionally  used  to  unite  stones 

and  even  burned  Iwicks  (Layanf*  DiscoveriM  at  Nineveh) 

The  bricks  used  in  the  buildings  of  Nineveh  are 
of  various  dimensions,  from  1  foot  square  and  4  or 
5  inches  thick,  to  18  inches  square  and  3  inches  thick. 
Radiated  bricks  have  been  discovered  9  inches  deep, 
13  inches  outward  width,  and  10  inches  inner  or  nar- 
rowest width  (AuauNfth).  When  baked  in  the  sun  only, 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tels 
or  mounds  and  walls ;  and  when  burned  in  the  kiln, 
they  were  applied  to  the  flooring  of  rooms  and  the  pav 
ing  of  court*  of  the 


bricks,  and  the  whole  cemented  together  with  hot    upper  layer  was  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  stratum 


of  sand  6  inches  in  thickness,  so  that  if  any  moisture 
chanced  to  penetrate,  it  would  most  likely  be  dissipated 
in  the  sandy  stratum,  and  thence  lie  drained  off  before  it 
could  touch  the  second  layer  of  tiles.  The  mode  of  as- 
cending to  the  entrance  was  doubtless  by  inclined  plate* 
or  stairs,  resembling  the  existing  example  at  Persepoh*. 
The  accompanying  section  (No.  137)  will  explain  the 
structure  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  our  own  notion  of  the 
construction  of  the  roof  or  ceiling  of  tbe  chambers.  It 
would  seem  from  an  examination  of  the  existing  ruin*, 
that  the  walls  of  crude  bricks  having  beeu  raised  to  the 
required  height,  they  were  cased  with  slabs  of  gypsum 
to  the  height  of  10  feet,  a  ;  that  from  tbe  top  of  tlie 
slabs  to  the  top  of  the  wall  the  crude  bricks  were  cased 
with  kiln-burned  bricks  or  tiles  n,  the  lowest  course  I 
which  rested  immediately  upon  the  slab,  being  provided 
with  a  kind  of  projecting  brick  moulding  or  ornament, 
which  curved  over  and  beyond  the  slabs,  so  a*  to  form 
a  continuous  lock,  to  prevent  their  falling  forward,  the 
moulding  being  retained  in  its  position  by  tbe  weight 
of  the  courses  above  ;  and  finally,  that  the  baked  tiles 
or  bricks  b  were  painted  on  tbe  surface  presented  to 
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The  crude  bricks  were  |  the  interior  of  the  rooms,  in  various 
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t?rns,  including  figure*  of  men  and  animals.  Thus  far 
there  is  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  structure  of  the 
walls  of  the  chambers,  but  beyond  this  we  arc  dependent 
entirely  upon  speculation  and  analogies.  Our  own  con- 
jecture is,  tliat  the  solid  wall  having  I  etn  raised,  the  tup 
was  covered  in  with  a  course  of  burned  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  upon  which,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
court*,  there  was  a  stratum  of  sand,  and  then  another 
layer  of  kiln-burned  bricks  D,  also  cemented  with  bitu- 
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Upon  this  thick  wall  we  sup|>ose  the 
bricks  of  the  chamber  Ditto  have  licen  continued  for 
wme  feet,  occasional  intervals  being  left  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air,  as  cxliibited  in  the  centre  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  hall  of  columns  at  Karnak,  anil  in  other 
Egyptian  temples.  It  is  surmised  that  the  beams  of 
the  roof  e  rested  upon  the*e  dwarf  walls,  reaching  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  chamljers,  which  at  Khorsahad 
never  exceeded  33  feet.  The  forests  north  of  Nineveh 
would  furnish  abundance  of  large  timber,  even  cedar, 
the  approved  wood  f..r  the  purpose,  iKi.vio.ifl;  *n.s,3 
In  the  larger  apartments  there  cannot  be  any  difficulty 
in  adopting  a  wooden  column,  for  there  are  representa- 
tions of  columns  on  the  sculptures,  and  Strabo  tells  us 
(xri  i  a)  that  the  Babylonians  supported  the  roofs  of  their 
houses  liy  pillars  of  wood.  M.  Place  discovered  at  Khor- 
satnad  a  roll  of  thin  copper,  which  may  have  incased  a 

gold,  which  exactly  fitted  the  ornament  on  the  copper. 
The  inference  is,  that  the  wooden  columns  were  first 
incased  in  copper,  and  then  plated  with  gold.  "  He 
overlaid  the  posts  with  fine  gold."  iCh  ill. 7.  "The  gold 
fitted  upon  the  carved  work,"  lKLviK  The  beams 
having  been  placed  upon  the  dwarf  walls,  the  rafters 
!  next  laid  over  them  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 


upon  these  again  the  planks  of  cedar,  which,  as  well  as 
the  beams,  might  be  ornamented  with  vermilion,  Jc  »m. 
14,  still  a  common  combination  with  green,  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  ceilings  in  the  best  chambers  of  the 
in  Cairo.  Above  the  planks  there  was  probably 
of  burned  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 
then  a  layer  of  clay  and  earth,  in  the  way  the  roofs  of 
houses  in  Syria  are  now  made,  for  Botta  found  among 
the  rubbish  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  cliamliers  at 
Khorsabad  the  stoue  rollers  resembling  our  garden 
rollers,  and  like  those  called  maitudaUt,  used  to  this 
day  to  roll  and  harden  the  roofs  of  the  Syrian  houses 
after  the  winter  rains.  This  implement  being  always 
kept  on  the  roof  then  as  now,  it  is  supposed  full  into  the 
chamber  with  the  rafters  at  the  time  of  the  conflagra- 
tion which  reduced  the  palace  to  a  ruinous  heap. 

The  top  of  the  solid  walls,  between  the  dwarf  piers, 
afforded  ample  space  for  shady  passages  and  sleeping 
apartments  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  every  facility  for  regulating  the 
shutters  and  other  obvious  contrivances  for  excluding 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  and  for  preventing  the  snow  or  rain 
from  drifting  into  the  chambers  below.  No  staircases 
or  means  of  gaining  the  upper  apartments  liave  been 
discovered ;  but  so  much  of  the  buildings  have  dis- 
appeared, that  the  absence  of  all  indication  of  those 
important  parts  of  the  edifices  is  in  no  way  remarkable, 
especially  ax  we  know  from  the  Egyptian  temples  that 
the  staircase  up  to  the  roof  was  frequently  contained  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  proportion  of  the  voids  to 
the  solid  of  the  walls  would  remarkably  favour  the  same 
mode  of  construction.  As  regard  the  courts,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  wooden  columns  were  used  to  support 
an  awning,  which  was  held  down  and  fastened  to  marble 
rings  ianerted  in  the  pavement,  and  to  the  rings  on  the 
liacks  of  bronze  lions,  K*LC,«  We  are  in  ignorance  as 
to  the  contrivance  for  the  uppe  r  pivots  for  hanging  the 
doors,  whether  they  were  inserted  into  a  slab  which 
stretched  across  the  opening  from  jamb  to  jamb,  or 
whether  certain  copjwr  rings  in  the  British  Museum 
were  not  fixed  into  the  wall*  above  tl»e  slabs  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  pivots.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  foregoing  restoration  of  the  roof  is  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  ancient  Egyptian  temples,  and  to  modern 
modes  of  construction  iu  the  East,  and  that  it  is  assumed 
that  the  roofs  were  generally  flat.  There  is,  however, 
evidence  in  the  illustrations  upon  the  walls,  that  pitched 
roofs  were  likewise  used  in  Assyrian  buildings.  In  one 
the  building  is  raised  uj»on  a  sub- basement ;  and  the  roof 
is  pitched,  the  pediment  or  gable  end  being  presented  to 
the  spectator.  The  same  illustration 
of  flat  roofs  and  of  numerous  windows. 

[BottiiS  Letter*  on  Nineveh  ;  tkmuinfii  Nineveh  and  Its  1 
p  ins.  III,  117.  US,  l«7.  HI- 24*.  3d  edit  IW  ;  r'ergu.W. 
of  Nineveh  and  rcrv.-1-..li.  Restored.)  [J.  B.] 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM,  BRIDE -CHAMBER. 
See  Marriage. 

BRIDLE.  In  the  Bible  this  word  is  frequently 
used  lioth  in.  its  proper,  P«.  xxxiL  » ;  IV  nvl  3,  and  in  its 
figurative  sense,  J  Kl  xta,  2S;  W  xxx.  N ;  msU.  a»;  J<>»  *"  111 
ill  IH.  DDdx.li  J*.  L  96;  tlL  2.  The  Assyrian  sculptures, 
which  throw  so  important  a  light  on  many  passages 
of  Scripture,  contain  representations  of  captives  with 
bridle-  in  the  lips,  presenting  a  common  metaphor  lite- 
rally before  us.  In  one  subject  ( Botu,  Plate  m)  may  be 
recognized  the  fate  which  befell  Zedckiah  king  of  Judah, 
as  recorded  in  2  Kings,  and  which  would  appear  to 
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have  been  no  uncommon  punishment  for  the  crime  of 
[<  '»  Kii  n  In  the  centre  stands  the  Vssyrian  king, 
before  him  are  throe  persona,  the  foremost  of  whom  is 
on  his  kneed  imploring  mercy,  and  the  two  others  are 
standing  in  a  humble  posture.  The  king  is  represented 
thrusting  the  point  of  his  spear  into  one  of  the  eyes  of 
the  supplicant,  while  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  end 
of  a  cord  which  proceeds  from  rings  that  have  l>een 


inserted  into  the  lower  lip  of  all  three  of  the  captive*, 
who  are  likewise  both  manacled  and  fettered.  In 
another  scene  three  people  clothed  in  sheepskins  are 
kneeling  in  supplication  before  the  king.  The  prisoners 
are  all  fettered,  and  have  in  the  lower  lip  a  ring,  to 
which  is  attached  a  thin  cord  held  by  the  king.  In 
other  examples  of  prisoners  with  rinps  in  their  lips,  are 
some  of  short  stature  wearing  short  beards,  teaselled 
caps,  long  tunics,  and  l*>ots  or  hoscn  (n.>tu,  putc  u). 
These  we  conceive  to  be  natives  of  Palestine,  Jews, 
probably  Samaritans.  1 1  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
when  Sennacherib,  a  successor  of  the  founder  of  the 
palace  of  Khorsabod,  invaded  Judea,  the  prophetic  mes- 
sage sent  by  Isaiah  in  reply  to  the  prayer  of  Heaekiah, 
should  contain  the  metaphor  here  embodied.  (U,  xxxvti 
!»;  *lto  I  Ki  xlx  J7,  Bviiuoil,  Nln«v«h  and  tt«  Palace*,  p  W-», 
ad  edit )  Herodotus  relates  that  when  Memphis  was 
taken  by  Cambyses,  he  made  the  son  of  I'sammenitus, 
the  king  of  the  Egyptians,  with  2000  noble  youths, 
march  to  execution  "with  halters  about  their  necks 
and  a  bridle  in  their  mouths"  (Hi  u)  [•>■  B.J 

BRIER.    Srt  Thoun. 

BRIMSTONE,  This  well-known  natural  substance, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  sulphur,  found  in  many 
places  in  large  <piantities,  burns  with  a  suffocating 
smell.  It  was  a  storm  of  fire  and  brimstone  which  de 
stroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Oo.  tit.  it;  and  though 
plainly  this  was  a  miraculous  judgment  from  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
judgment  took  this  jiartioular  form  in  connection  with 
the  brimstone  and  bitumen  which  abound  in  the  district. 
Tills  judgment  is  constantly  referred  to  as  an  example, 
pledge,  and  foretaste  of  the  final  and  universal  judg- 
ment of  the  ungodly.  Hence  the  frequent  mention  of 
brimstone,  chiefly  if  not  entirely  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 


when  reference  is  made  to  the  punishment  of  the  wick*d, 
JotoXTtH.  IS;  Pa.xi.e-,  U  xxxlv  »;  Re  xlx  S>,  *c 

BROOK.  A  small  river  is  the 
this  word.  In  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  it 
chiefly  to  wliat  we  call  a  torrent  (in  Hebrew,  naJtat), 
which  runs  with  strength  in  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  during  the  summer  months  in  often  entirely  dried 
up.  Thus  the  word  has  come  to  express  the  torrent- 
bed,  even  though  it  be  destitute  of  water.  Vnfortu- 
nately  the  same  word  in  the  original  is  at  times  ren 
dered  a  river.  So  it  has  lieen  in  the  case  of  the  fcnxxt 
of  Egypt,  a  small  torrent  to  the  south  of  Gaza,  which 
was  the  bonier  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  direction  of 
Egypt,  but  which  has  lieen  confounded  with  the  nirr  of 
Egypt,  namely  ,  the  Nile,  in  consequence  of  this  inexact 
translation  in  Nu.  xxxiv  5 ;  Jos  xv.  4,  47 

BROTHER  Besides  the  strict  meaning  of  this 
word,  the  male  child  of  the  same  i  irent  or  parents  as 
another,  it  is  used  in  looser  senses,  to  which  we  have 
lie  come  accustomed  from  reading  the  Bible,  if  not  from 
the  natural  variations  of  meaning  in  even-  language. 
Thus  it  takes  in  more  distent  relations,  though  pre- 
eminently cousins,  or  others  nearly  related,  0«  xui  »; 
D<x  xxt.  6,  a.  At  other  times  it  may  be  any  of  the  same 
clan,  tribe,  or  nation,  Ex  xxxlLW;  Je.  xxxl>.s<.  It  seen* 
to  be  extended  to  all  mankind,  as  living  made  of  one 
blood,  Uttx  l  In  the  New  Testament,  the  plural  espe- 
cially is  most  frequently  in  use  as  a  name  for  the  dis- 
riples  of  Christ,  who  are  all  in  Him  the  children  of  God 
and  household  of  faith.  \V  he ther  the  brethren  of  Jesus, 
who  are  repeatedly  mentione  I  in  the  gospels,  were  the 
children  of  His  mother  Mary,  or  more  distent  relatives, 
is  a  question  presenting  difficulties  which  have  deterred 
inauy  careful  inquirers  from  pronouncing  a  decided  opi 
uiou  either  way. 

BUCKLER        Akms  and  Annum. 

BUL  [ruin],  the  name  of  one  of  the  Helirew  months, 
so  called  from  the  rains  which  usually  fell  at  the  period 
of  the  year  to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  the  eighth 
mouth,  and  usually  included  a  part  of  our  November 
and  December.    (Srt  Month.) 

BULL,  BULLOCK.    The  Hebrew  language,  like 
our  own  and  most  others,  had  several  terms  by  which 
the  sexes,  ages,  and  other  conditions  of  domestic  ani- 
mals were  distinguished.    Neat  cattle  occupied  a  very 
prominent  place  among  n  people  so  eminently  |«a»t.>ral 
and  agricultural  as  the  Hebrews  ;  and  the  selection  of 
the  species  as  one  of  the  regular  victims  of  the  sacri- 
I  fecial  alter,  give  it  additional  importance.    The  term* 
,  in  most  frequent  use  are  -oj,  hdiahr,  and  ■nSsS  **"r 
I 

]  iChald.  tohr);  the  former  of  which  apptuxrs  in  the 
Arabic  al-baJcar,  and  the  latter,  by  a  common  change 
of  *  to  t,  in  the  tor,  taur,  taunt i,  &c.,  of  the  In<k> 
Germanic  languages.  These  two  words  seem  to  have 
lieen  used  indiscriminately  and  interchangeably  [m  0« 
xxxli.  4,7,  Ex.  xxU.  I ;  l Ki.  I.  9. ill.  *e )  for  domestic  cattle  in 
a  generic  sense.    The  word  n»  (with  a  slight  variation* 

/Kir,  is  also  extensively  employed,  especially  in  the 
directions  for  sacrifices  ;  it  nppe*rs  specifically  to  mean 
a  young  bull,  or  one  in  the  prime  of  his  vigour,  a 
I  "  bullock,"  but  not  emasculated.    Sjy,  ■ 

1  cisely  correspondent  to  our  term  "  calf,"  by  which  it  i» 
almost  invariably  rendered. 

Ileaides  these,  the  word  tJjH,  al  looph  (with  van* 

I  tions),  was  occasionally  used,  with  a  loose  generic  mean 
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ing;  while  ^JUt,  a//-btr  (literally  mighty),  waa  applied 

at  first  as  a  descriptive  epithet,  and  then  conventionally 
as  an  appellation  to  the  ferocious,  semi- wild,  bovine 
races,  which  roamed  tlirough  the  forest  pastures  of 
Western  Asia. 

The  use  of  the  ox  as  a  domestic  animal  among  the 
Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations  presented  no 
peenbarity  that  calls  for  lengtliencd  remark.  No  men- 
tion of  it  occurs  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  included  in  the  ''cattle" 
which  Jahal  reared,  and  that  it  accompanied  Adam 
out  of  paradise  (See  observations  on  domestication, 
under  Asa.)  Abram,  in  his  migration  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, may  be  reasonably  Mipposcd  to  have  included 
/itrds  as  well  as  flocks  in  his  sulwtancc ;  more  were 
added  to  him  in  Egypt ;  and  soon  after  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  cattle  of  Abram  and  Lot  waa  so  great,  that 
contention  ainoug  the  herdmcn  and  separation  ensued. 
Job,  whom  we  supjxMe  to  have  lived  at»out  the  same 
time,  had  live  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  ch.  1. 3,  before,  and  a 
thousand  yoke,  ch.  »iu  \i,  after,  his  affliction.  Forty  kine 
and  ten  bulls,  Oc  mxii  is,  formed  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent wherewith  Jacob  deprecated  the  jealousy  of  his 
brother  Esau.    And  many  other  less  definite  phrases 


The  milk  of  the  cow  was  habitually  drunk  fresh  and 
sour  as  now,  and  it  was  used  for  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese,  as  we  learn  from  the  mention  of  "  butter 
of  kine,"  Dc  xiiU.il,  and  "cheese  of  kine,"  IBs  xtU  jw. 
That  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  g.Mrt  was  however  used 
also,  and  perhaps  more  extensively.    <&r  Uittkr.) 

In  agricultural  operations  oxen  were  largely  em- 
ployed, as  for  ploughing,  for  treading  out  corn,  and  for 
drawing  carts,  iSn.  n,  j-o.  As  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  were  unmutilated  bulls,  the  temper 
and  docility  of  the  breed  must  have  been  remarkable 
to  fit  them  for  such  service.  In  the  case  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  1  Sa  »i  7,  milch 
kine  were  indeed  employed  for  purposes  of  draught ;  but 
the  substitution  of  these  for  bullocks  was  exceptional, 
and  subserved  a  special  purpose :  it  was  an  express  test 
of  the  power  of  Jehovah  to  overcome  the  instinct  of 
maternal  affection.  [p.  h.  n.l 

BULL,  WILD.   <n«j-,,  (oh,  and  wild  ox,  «jKp,  l'»h.) 

Each  of  these  words  occurs  but  once  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures  ;  the  latter  in  the  list  of  clean  uniiuals,  I*.  xlr.  &, 
and  the  former  as  the  name  of  a  creature  of  great  jx>wer 
taken  in  a  net,  i»  1:  20  There  is  a  large  species  of  ante- 
lope known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  wild  ox 
(brier  (I  tc(uh),  the  Antilope  bubalit  of  Pallas,  which  is 
common  in  the  Syrian  desert,  as  well  as  throughout 


scattered  over  the  sacred  narratives  help  to  show  us 
how  extensive  were  the  jweeessions  of  herds,  which 
swelled  the  substance  of  the  early  patriarchs.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  specific  breed  of  cattle  possessed 
by  those  patriarchs ;  but,  coming  as  they  did  from  the 
distant  east,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  their 
cattle  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Indian  type.  A 
bull  of  this  breed  is  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut (No.  139.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  actual  use  of  animal  food 
(though  the  graut  of  it  was  much  earlier,  Oe,  ix,  z),  is 
on  the  occasion  of  Abraham's  hospitality  to  the  three 
divine  strangers  that  stood  at  his  tent  door,  when  he 
took  "  a  calf,  tender  and  good,"  and  dressed  it  with 
butter  and  milk,  Oe  una  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  i>atriarch  as  yet  sus]>ected  his  guests  to 
be  superhuman  ;  and  the  feast  was  merely  an  exhibition 
of  ordinary  hospitality  offered  to  dignified  travellers. 
Yet  the  slaughter  of  the  herds  for  food  was  by  no 
means  a  common  occurrence  among  the  pastoral  tribes, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  permanence  of  oriental  cus- 
toms j  and  the  partaking  of  flesh  was  rather  an 
aional  daintv  than  a  daily  necessity  as  with  us. 

Vou  L 


every  part  of  Northern  Africa.  Shaw  says  that  it  is  of 
a  familiar  disposition,  and  that  the  young  calves  fre- 
quently mix  with  domestic  cattle,  and  soon  learn  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  herd  without  attempting  to 
escape  afterward*  They  fight  like  the  common  bull 
by  lowering  the  head,  and  striking  suddenly  upwards 
with  the  horns,  which  are  formidable  weapons,  either 
for  attack  or  defence.  The  animal  is  larger  than  a 
stag,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  great  length 
of  ill  head,  and  its  narrow,  flat,  and  straight  forehead 
and  face,  which  are  very  ox-like. 

This  creature  is  frequently  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings of  the  Egyptian  tomlis  as  an  object  of  chase.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  modes  of  pursuing  are  always 
such  as  aim  not  at  killing  the  animal,  but  taking  it 
alive,  which  is  quite  accordant  with  what  is  stated 
above  of  the  aptitude  of  the  bther  el  MM*  for  domesti- 
cation. Thus  the  hunter,  accompanied  by  his  dogs, 
sometimes  shoots  the  wild  ox  with  arrows,  but  they 
are  blunted  arrows  or  knobbed  at  the  extremity,  and 
are  calculated  t»>  stun  but  not  to  kill  the  prey.  This 
effect  indeed  is  evidently  depicted,  for  the  animal  is 
arrested  without  falling,"  and  the  arrows  are  always 
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directed  .ho  an  to  strike  the  head.  In  other  scenes,  the 
hunter  capture*  the  wild  bull  by  means  of  a  noose  or 
lasso,  as  wild  horses  are  taken  on  the  pampas  of  South 
A  111  erica. 


U«.l 


It  is  therefore  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
firmatory of  tlie  identity  of  the  species,  that  the  wild 
bull,  la  U.  30,  is  represented  as  captured  in  a  net,  vainly 
enraged  at  being  deprived  of  liberty,  but  not  injured. 

Besides  the  toh,  occasional  allusions  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture to  a  race  of  bovine  animals,  which  if  not  existing 
in  the  pristine  wildness  of  nature,  yet  roamed  the  forest 
glade*  in  uncontrolled  liberty,  and  manifested  all  the 
power  and  ferocity  of  these  creatures  in  a  state  of  self- 
dependence.  Bashan,  with  its  rich  pastures,  varied  by 
forests  of  oak  and  poplar,  was  celebrated  for  its  herds 
of  semi-wild  cattle,  if  they  were  no  more.    The  Lord 


Jesus  on  the  cross,  p.  nil.  12,  complains  of  the  virulence 
of  his  surrounding  enemies  under  the  emblem  of  these 
furious  I icant*  —  "Many  bulls  have  compassed  me: 
strong  bulls  of  Bashan  hove  beset  1110  round."  And 
many  passages  «iccur  in  which  the  image  is  used  to 
express  brute  power  and  savage  ferocity. 

The  sculptures  recently  exhumed  from  the  Ninevite 
palaces  atiound  in  representations  of  this  savage  of  the 
forest;  for  the  conquest  of  the  wild  bull  by  the  prowess 
of  the  Assyrian  king  was  an  exploit  deemed  worthy,  no 
leas  than  that  of  the  lion,  of  representation  on  the  sculp- 
tured walls  of  his  palace.  And  let  us  not  think  lightly 
of  this  herbivorous  animal,  as  if  it  were  a  timid  or  a 
powerless  foe.  The  figures  on  the  bas-reliefs  show 
that  the  species  wa«  the  Urus  of  ancient  Europe  (Hot 
«ruj».  Smith*,  not  the  bison  or  aurochs;  and  a  comparison 
of  the  representations  of  the  Assyrian  artiste  with  a 
fine  figure  of  the  wild  urus  in  Griffith's  Animal  King- 
ftom  (it  Hi!,  shows  how  carefully  the  former  attended 
to  minute  characters  of  specific  identity.  Of  this  spe- 
cies were  the  wild  bulls  of  the  Herevnian  forest,  which 
Caesar  describes  (Ub  ft)  as  little  inferior  to  elephants  in 
sbe,  of  great  strength  and  swiftness,  sparing  neither 
man  nor  beast,  when  they  had  caught  sight  of  him. 
The  race  seems  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  reaching  even  to  Britain:  the  huge 
forest  that  surrounded  ancient  London  was  infested 
with  these  bovtt  tylrtttrtt,  among  other  wild  beasts;  and 
the  race  is  supposed  still  to  exist  in  1 


state,  in  the  white  oxen  of  Chillingham  and 
of  our  northern  parks.  The  ferocity  of  the  ui 
guished  it  from  the  bison,  even  among  the  Latin  poets, 
and  it  was  esteemed  inferior  to  no  animal  in  savage 
power.  Hence  the  destruction  of  one  was  a  great 
exploit,  worthy  of  heroic  fame.  Philip  of  Macedon 
killed  a  wild  bull  in  Mount  Orbela,  which  had  made 
vast  havoc  and  produced  great  terror  among  the  inha- 
bitants ;  its  spoils  he  hung  up  in  commemoration  of  his 
feat  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Hercules.  Tho 
legendary  exploit  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  freeing 
the  neighbourhood  from  a  terrible  dun  cow,  whether 
historically  true  or  not,  implied  a  traditionary  terror 
of  the  animal ;  and  the  family  of  Turn  bull  in  Scotland 
are  Raid  to  owe  their  patronymic  to  a  hero  who  turned 
a  wild  bull  from  Robert  Bruce  when  it  had 
him  in  hunting. 

r  not  the  beautiful  white  cattle 


with  great  care  in  some  of  our  northern  parks,  are 
descended  from  the  uri  which  lorded  it  in  the  forests 
of  ancient  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  their  manners 
may  illustrate  the  scriptural  allusions  already  quoted. 
"  The  bulls,  at  the  first  apjiearaiiee  of  any  person,  set 
off  in  full  gallop,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  make  a  wheel  round,  and  come  boldly 
up  again,  tossing  their  beads  in  a  menacing  manner 
on  a  sudden  they  make  a  full  stop,  at  the  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  yards,  looking  wildly  at  the  object  of  their 
surprise ;  but  upon  the  least  motion  being  made,  they 
all  again  turn  round  and  fly  off  with  equal  speed,  but 
not  to  the  same  distance :  forming  a  shorter  circle,  and 
again  returning  with  a  bolder  and  more  threatening  as- 
pect than  before,  they  approach  much  nearer,  probably 
within  thirty  yards,  when  they  make  another  stand, 
and  again  fly  off;  this  they  do  several  time 

r,  till  they 
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most  people  think  it  prudent 
to  provoke  them  further ; 


wua 


for  there  is  little  doubt  but,  in  two  or 
they  would  make  an  attack"  (\TCu1Ict  in  Bewick). 
BULRUSH.  S«REro.  [r.a.a.] 
BURDEN.  This  often  occurs  in  the  prophets,  as  the 
title  of  their  announcements,  chiefly  in  Is.  xiii.-xxiii. 
"The  harden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,"  and  "  the  burden 
of  the  valley  of  vision,"  u  xxi  l;  nil.  l,  are  prophecies 
against  Babylon  and  Jerusalem.  Once  it  is  perhaps 
applied  to  an  entire  book,  "the  burden  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  Israel  by  Malachi."  The  expression  asems 
to  imply  that  it  is  a  prophecy  of  cvU,  as  it  is  singularly 
suitable  in  2  Ki.  ix.  25  ;  but  yet  there  are  passages 
where  there  is  more  or  loss  difficulty  in  upholding  this 
meaning,  and  where  our  translators  have  therefore  given 
up  their  own  rendering  "  burden, '  for  the  more  general 
word  "prophecy,"  Pr  xxx.it  xxxl.  li  and  many  modern 
Hebrew  scholars  have  attempted  to  defend  this  render- 
ing universally,  but  not  by  valid  reasons.  This  name, 
"  the  burden  of  the  Lord,"  appears  somehow  to  have 
provoked  the  scorn  of  the  unbelieving  j>eople  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah,  to  whom  the  command  was  therefore 
given  to  discontinue  it,  though  a  threatening  was  added 
that  the  Lord  would  bring  dentation  and  ruin  upon 
them  and  their  false  prophets,  Je  xx.ni  XM9  Yet  it 
by  Zcchariah  and  Malachi. 


BURNT-OFFERING.   Set  Oppebjxcs. 

BURY,  BURIAL.  The  practice  of  burying  the 
dead  seems  to  commend  itself  to  mankind  in  general, 
unless)  in  those  savage  states  of  society  in  which  even 
such  a  feeling  as  respect  for  the  remains  of  departed 
friends  has  Iwcome  whollv  blunted.  It  is  the  practice 
which  has  obtained  in  all  Christian  countries,  partly 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  influence  of  example  in  the  case 
of  our  Saviour;  but.  Iiesidc*.  we  trace  it  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Jews.  For, 
all  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  God  as  in 
covenant  with  them,  have  known  him  as  "  the  God  not 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  and  have  preserved  the 
body  with  what  care  they  could,  committing  it  to  the 
earth  in  hoj*.  of  a  blessed  resurrection.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  traces  of  two  heathenish  practices,  embalming 
and  burning:  but  they  are  mere  traces,  and  afford  no 
reason  for  supposing  the  practices  to  have  been  adopted 
among  the  people  of  God  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  Egyptians  had  early  betaken  themselves  to  the 
singular  custom  of  embalming  their  dead,  as  if,  for  want 
of  any  Iwtter  hope,  they  would  bid  defiance  to  the 
ravages  of  the  last  enemy,  and  delay  the  process  of  cor- 
ruption to  the  very  latent  possible  moment.  Yet  even 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  who  were  embalmed,  as  persons  of 
their  exalted  rank  in  Egypt  were  wont  to  be,  were 
buried  in  the  name  place,  probably  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  others  who  had  !>een  committed  to  the  grave 
without  undergoing  this  process,  Oe.  xllx. 20;  I.  sb.  And 
the  wish  expressed  so  strongly  by  them  to  be  buried 
in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  where  their  forefathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  lav,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
Abraham's  refusal  to  be  buried  among  the  idolatrous 
Canaan!  Ich,  and  his  earnestness  to  acquire  a  burial- 
place  which  should  lie  exclusively  his  own,  a*,  xxlli  «-», 
are  marks  of  the  same  truth  having  hold  of  their  minds, 
namely,  a  conviction  that  their  very  bodSet  belonged  to 
the  Lord  their  God,  and  were  in  faith  to  lie  committed 
to  the  duot  to  which  they  must  return.  So  with  the 
other  heathenish  practice  of  burning  the  dead,  it  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  exceptional;  in  timu  of  a  plague, 
lot  instance,  when  this  burning  might  check  infection. 
Am.  vt.  9.  M;  or  in  such  a  case  as  King  Saul's,  whose  body 
was  so  mangled  that  a  decent  ordinary  burial  could  with 
difficulty  \k  given,  though  in  this  case  also  the  Ixmcs 


iiM| 


received  the  rites  of  burial,  l  *i  u»l  I2.U.  However,  we 
rear)  of  a  large  use  of  spires  which  were  laid  alongside 
of  the  body,  perhaps  wrapped  up  in  the  clothes  which 
were  wound  about  it,  or  burned  upon  the  s]mt  to  cause 
a  sweet  odour:  and  an  amount  of  costly  spice*  was 
sometimes  lavished  in  this  manner  which  strike*  a  care- 
ful reader  with  amazement,  sfh  xri  n:  Jn.xlx  39, 40. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  in  Palestine  makes  it 
able  to  hasten  the  funeral  as  much  as  possible, 

within  an  hour  or  two  of  death,  seldom  so  long 


I  as  a  whole  day  after;  and  in  the  eases  of  Ananias  and 
Sipphira,  Ac  t  i.*o,  interment  seems  to  have  taken 
place  without  delay.  Another  reason  would  urge  this 
among  the  Jews  the  law  which  made  any  one  unclean 
for  «even  days  who  touched  a  dead  body,  or  was  in  a 
dwelling  along  with  one,  x«  xtx  n,u.  A*  soon  as  the 
breath  was  gone,  the  nearest  relatives  closed  the  eyes 
and  gave  a  partinu'  kiss,  0s.xM.4i  i.i.  Then  the  body 
was  washed  with  water  and  dressed,  and  hud  out  for 
burial,  Ae.  ix  37.  rolled  in  a  sheet,  M»t-xxir;L«i,  or  bound 
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in  grave-clothes,  Jn.xl  44  Whenever  the  new*  of  the 
decease  spread  abroad,  friend*  and  neighbours  came 
crowding  in  and  filled  the  house  with  loud,  wild  lamen- 
tations ;  and  these  were  frequently  the  more  remarkable 
for  apparent  violence  of  emotion  when  hired  mourners 
were  called  in,  who  even  made  use  of  instrumental 
music  to  add  to  the  piercing  wailing  sounds,  Mntix.23, 

with  Slat  t.  3>* ;  Je.  Ix.  Ifj   2  Ch. 

accompanied  the  body 
to  the  grave,  with 
every  gesticulation 
that  could  express 
ungovernable  grief- 
tearing  their  hair, 
beating  their  breasts, 
rending  their  gar 
ments,  and  uttering 
lamentable  cries,  all 
which  have  been  often 
des<ail)e<l  by  modern 
travellers  in  the  East. 
The  body  was  seldom 
put  in  a  coffin,  though 
a  H|x>cial  reason  might 
require  this,  as  when  Joseph's  Itody  was  to  be  carried  up 
to  Canaan;  but  the  present  custom  of  these  countries 
seems  to  have  also  prevailed  of  old,  to  carry  the  body 
simply  on  a  bed  or  bier,  borne  by  the  friends,  while 
some  nearest  relations  or  others  most  deeply  interested 
walked  immediately  behind.  Oc.nT.fi,*-,  »sa  nt.:n,*c.;  La. 
Til.  12.  The  Ijody,  dressed  in  its  grave-clothes,  which 
might  bo  very  much  the  same  as  those  that  were  worn 
during  life,  ami  with  a  napkin  wrapped  round  the 
face,  Jn.  xi  44:  xix  40.  was  then  laid  in  the  grave,  and 
the  funeral  party  returned  home  to  eat  the 


for  these  mourners  to  go  to  the  grave  and 

Jn  II  19,  31. 

The  time  during  which  these  gatherings  of  sym- 
pathizers continued,  and  the  extent  to  which  money 
was  laid  out  upon  the  funeral  itself,  and  the  feasting 
connected  with  it,  are  not  determinable  from  Scripture, 
though  there  is  mention  of  seven  days,  tie  Lio;  if 
13;  and  a  month,  Nu  xx  2»;  Do  xxxIt  I 
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feast,  Je.xTt8,r;  Ete  xx(t  i:;  Ho  lx  4  From  the  first  of 
these  text*  it  may  lie  inferred  that  certain  heathen 
practices  of  cutting  the  hair  and  tearing  the  flesh  in 
mouminif,  hail  crept  into  use  in  spite  of  the  law  of 
God  against  them,  Le.  xlx,  2*  From  the  history  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  we  see  that  it  was  usual  for 
friends  to  continue  for  days  coming  in  order  to  con- 
sole the  bereaved  relatives',  and  tliat  it 


III 


mate  estimate  is  permissible  from  practices  in  Syria  at 
present,  everything  was  arranged  on  an  excessive  and 
extravagant  scale.  Dr.  Thomson  furnishes  some  good 
evidence  of  this  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  10M0»>.  Be 
speaks  of  the  enormous  gatherings  being  repeated  at 
stated  times  for  forty  days ;  and  he  mentions  a  case 
that  occurred  as  he  was  writing,  of  a  young  friend  who 
had  lost  his  father,  and  from  whom  the  ecclesiastic* 
20,000  piastres  for  their  subsequent 
And  he  believes  that  as  families  are  now 
reduced  to  poverty  by  funerals,  it  was  so  also 
in  ancient  times.  And  on  this  principle 
he  explains  the  protestation  which  an 
Israelite  made  in  the  year  of  tithing,  m 
to  his  having  completed  his  givings  for 
religious  and  charitable  purposes,  De.  xin 
14,  "  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourn- 
ing, neither  have  I  taken  away  aught 
thereof  for  any  unclean  use,  nor  given 
aught  thereof  for  the  dead;"  that  is,  be 
had  not  been  tempted  in  any  such  emer- 
gency, and  amidst  its  ex|>ensive  and  op- 
pressive demands,  to  alienate  from  the 
service  of  God  and  the  wants  of  the  poor 
that  which  ought  rightfully  to  be  devoted 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  there  is  danger  of  error  in  con 
'-»  netting  such  extravagances  with  the  older 
ami  better  period  of  the  Israelitish  history. 

Burial-places  are  in  the  East  still  kept 
with  great  neatness,  often  fenced  in  awl 
planted  with  trees,  as  Abraham's  appears  to 
liave  tswn .  Often  there  is  a  title  telling  who 
has  lieen  buried  on  the  spot,  a  practice  sL*> 
of  the  Israelites,  2  Kl  xxili  17  These  burial 
places,  lieing  unclean  by  the  law  of  Moses,  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  cities,  except  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  as 
is  reported,  where  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were  in 
the  city  of  David,  2Cb.  xri  u,  the  like  being  done  in 
Samaria  with  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes,  if  we  may 
judge  from  2  Ki.  x.  35  ;  xiii.  J),  kc.  An  exception  »\» 
pears  also  to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  Samuel, 
1  Sa  xtr.  I ;  titIII  3.     Perhaps  the  half-1 
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of  the  ten  tribes  led  the  people,  however,  to  bury  beside 
their  altars,  aa  at  Bethel,  in  the  same  maimer  in  which 
churchyards  came  to  be  burial-places  among  Christians 


!Jj  Wf 
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|U7  ]      Flan  nl  Sepulchre*  of  the  Kings,  Jerusalem  Uarclay's 
Oily  of  Uie  Urcat  King. 

in  times  of  superstition,  s  Ki.  xxui  v.,  nr.  Grave*  may 
sometimes  have  been  quite  like  our  own ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing taste  was  to  build  houses  for  the  dead,  which 
men  might  do  for  themselves  during  their  lifetime,  and 


(148  I     Sepulchre  with  atone  at  iu  uu>uuY— Barclay* 
City  ol  the  Gml  King. 

often  these  were  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  is*  nr  i  ; 
l  Kl  l(  M;  Is  xxli.  is  |  La  xilll  w  To  a  cave  there  was  a 
door,  or  sometimes  a  stone  was  rolled  to  the  mouth  of 
it.  as  at  the  graves  of  I-aznnis  and  our  Lord.  At  other 
times  they  seem  to  have  stood  V4-ry  open,  ami  to  have 


afforded  a  shelter  to  outcasts  from  society,  U  U»,  i ;  Mar 
».  S.  But  in  order  that  those  who  wished  to  live  in 
obedience  to  the  law  might  not  contract  impurity  unin- 
tentionally, the  multitudes  of  sepulchres  about  Jeru- 
salem are  said  to  have  been  whitewashed  every  year 
about  the  time  of  the  passover,  so  that  all  might  easily 
avoid  them.  This  has  been  understood  to  give  point  to 
our  Saviour's  denunciation  of  the  hypocrites  of  his  day, 
whom  he  comjxared  to  the  newly  whitened  sepulchres, 

Mat  Kill  K. 

There  was  no  greater  dishonour  possible  than  the 
violation  of  the  sepulchres  *>f  the  dead,  which  God 
threatened  and  brought  to  pass  on  daring  introducers 
and  supporters  of  idolatry  among  his  professed  people, 
IKLullltt,**, ,  Jo  vliLi.2  To  others  it  was  threatened, 
as  a  punishment  of  similar  severity,  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  burial  altogether,  SKUx.io;  Jc  nil  i«,it» 
The  same  indignity  was  threatened  to  the  blasphemous 
king  of  Assyria,  i»  kIt.  is.sl  Public  criminals,  who  had 
been  put  to  death,  were  buried,  Do  mi  a, »,  but  of 
course  with  as  little  of  respect  as  was  consistent  with 
common  decency.  This  would  naturally  have  been  the 
fate  of  our  Lord's  body,  from  which,  however,  it  was 
preserved  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  according 
to  what  had  been  foretold,  Is  1111  « ;  Jn.i1i.3Mi. 

There  are  magnificent  ranges  of  tombs,  named  those 
of  the  kings,  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  prophets,  still 
standing  at  Jerusalem.  Scripture  also  speaks  of  the 
graves  of  the  common  people,  ski  «;  Jc  xxrt.n,  of 
which  it  is  leas  reasonable  to  expect  distinct  traces. 

[O.  C.  Jl.  D.  ] 

BUSHEL  is  used  in  our  version  to  express  the  Greek 
(or  rather  Roman!  mudius,  which  was  almost  equal  to 
our  peck.    (See  Measures.) 

BUTTER.  There  are  comparatively  but  few  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  this  word  occurs,  and  they 
are  all  in  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  are  Hebrew 
scholars  by  auy  means  agreed  that  biilltr  is  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  corresponding  term  in  the  original 
(ratcH'    Derived  from  a  root  still  existing  iu  the  Ara- 

bic,  which  signifies  thick  or  coagulated,  it  is  under- 
stood to  denote  the  thicker  portion  or  produce  of  milk, 
but  whether  cream,  or  butter,  or  curdled  sour  milk,  is 
doubted.  It  is  in  favour  of  butter  that  all  the  more 
ancient  translations,  Greek  and  Latin,  adopt  it.  But  as 
this  in  the  East  does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  cream, 
and  has  nothing  like  the  consolidated  form  of  butter 
in  European  countries,  the  word  might  quite  naturally 
ho  applied  also  to  cream — the  flower  or  fatness  of  milk, 
as  Jarchi  and  some  of  the  rabbins  take  it.  The  mode 
of  churning,  which  travellers  descrils?  as  prevalent  in 
the  regions  about  Palestine,  is  prol«al>ly  the  same  that 
was  practised  in  remote  times.  The  milk  is  put  into 
a  skin-bap  (a  whole  goat  skin  sewed  up  so  as  to  form 
a  liag)  and  suspended  in  a  slight  frame,  or  between  two 
sticks  leaning  against  the  tent  or  house;  then  it  is 
moved  to  and  fro  with  a  jerk  till  the  butter  is  obtained 
{Robinson's  Ueacarchoe.  11.  p.  1*0;  Thuniaon'i  Land  and  Book,  p. 
tl.  c  19;  Manner'*  Obacratlona,  L  Hi).  But  the  article  SO  ob- 
tained is  usually  in  a  semifluid  state,  and  only  once  in 
his  travels  does  Robinson  speak  of  meeting  with  what 
could  be  called  good  butter  (11  I2TK  Thomron  says, 
that  "in  winter  it  resembles  curdled  honey,  in  summer 
it  is  mere  oil."  "Some  of  the  farmers,"  he  adds, 
"have  learned  to  make  our  kind  of  butter,  but  it  soon 
becomes  rancid,  ami  indeed  it  is  never  good."  One 
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may  therefore  easily  understand  the  expression  in  Job 
xxix.  (5,  "  When  1  washed  my  steps  with  butter,  and 
the  rock  poured  me  out  riven*  of  oil"— butter  and  oil 
being  almost  equally  fluid,  and  both  alike  symbols  of 
richuesa  aud  plenty;  he  also  speaks  of  brooks  of  butter, 
eb.  n.  i;  Arab  cookery  indulges  very  freely  in  the 
use  of  butter,  though  in  the  better  days  of  Paleatine 
oil  from  the  olive-tree  was  probably  more  used  for  such 
purposes.  "  Butter  aud  honey*'  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  more  coiutuou  expression  "milk 
and  honey,"  to  denote  a  laud  full  of  natural  richness, 


and.  it  may  be  (as  in  Is.  vii.  15,  22>,  in  contra*  to  ihe 
xpameuess  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants. 

BUZ  [<X)ntempt.}  A  tribe  against  whom  Jeremiah 
prophesied,  eh.  u>  n,  who  probably  dwelt  in  Desert 
Arabia,  not  far  from  Dedan  atid  Tenia,  who  are  joined 
with  Bui.  Elihu  may  have  lielonged  to  this  tribe,  as 
he  is  named  the  Buzite,  Job  xx»u.  I.  And  as  he  is  also 
said  to  have  been  of  the  kindred  of  Ham,  or  Aram,  the 
father  of  the  Syrians,  the  tribe  may  have  sprung  from 
Buz.  the  nephew  of  Abraluuu,  whose  brother  Kemuel 
also  is  called  the  father  of  Aram,  «e  xxii.  !n,ii 


c. 


CAB.  A  small  Hebrew  measure,  which,  according 
to  rabbinical  authority,  was  the  180th  DMA  of  an 
homer,  or  the  ISth  of  an  ephah;  equal  to  2}  pints  im- 
perial measure.  It  is  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  vi.  25,  in 
connection  with  the  terrible  scarcity  which  tlien  pre- 
vailed, and  which  b  said  to  have  reached  such  a  height, 
that  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  was  sold 
for  five  pieces  of  silver. 

CA'BUL.  1.  A  place  on  the  bonier  of  the  tribe  of 
Ashcr,  Jos.  xii  17;  probably  the  same  as  the  village 
Chaboloof  Josephus,  on  the  confines  of  Ptoleuiais,  forty 
stadia  distant  from  .lotapata  (Ltf«.  met «,  ts).  Robinson 
found  in  this  neighbourhood  a  village,  Kabul,  which  he 
regards  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Cabul  (K«- 
Murebc*.  ill.  w-. will  IS5fl).  In  the  fourteenth  and  tifteeUtll 
centuries  Kabul  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pilgrimage. 

2.  A  district  comprising  twenty  cities  in  the  north 
of  Palestine  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  the  erec- 
tion  of  the  temple  and  the  royal  palace,  l  Ki  It,  n  Hi- 
ram on  visiting  the  cities  was  dissatisfied  with  the  gift: 
"  he  called  them  the  land  of  Cabnl;"  anil  ap|iears  to 
have  restored  the  district  to  Solonjon  then  or  shortly 
after,  sch  .M  1  Tlie  appellation  evidently  expresses 
contempt  ((hweniua,  Tbcwunw,p.  sxi;  but  what  may  be  its 
precise  meaning,  or  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
Hiram's  dissatisfaction,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
According  to  Josephus  (Antta  .  s  sect  s),  the  term  de- 
notes in  the  Phoenician  language  "what  does  not 
please;"  hut  there  is  nothing  >«  the  cognate  dialects 
confirmatory  of  this  opinion.  Various  other  etymolo- 
gies have  been  proposed,  but  so  doubtful  that  they  need 
not  lie  adverted  to.  It  was  a  question  with  the  older 
commentators  how  Solomon,  contrary  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  could  alienate  any  jiortion  of  the  land  which 
Jehovah  had  given  to  his  |>eople  Israel;  but  an  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  tb.it  the  district 
was  probably  of  recent  conquest  and  not  yet  inhabited 
by  Israelites,  Galilee,  within  which  it  lay,  comprised 
at  the  time  only  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
which  latterly  l*>re  that  name,  ami  was  designated 
"Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  In  it.  I,  showing  that  down  to 
a  much  Ut-  r  |>eriod  it  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  heathen. 
It  was  only  aft<-r  the  cities  were  restored  to  Solomon, 
«Cb  rm  »  that  he  caused  the  children  of  Israel  to  inha- 
bit them;  and  whence  they  were  carried  captive  by 
Tiglath  pileser,  t  Ki.  rr  s»  (Soc  Kelt.  Di«  BUchw  jer  Kdnig*. 
j.  ia.V  [D.  *.] 


C/ESAR.  A  name  assumed  as  a  title  of  honour  by 
the  Roman  emperors  after  Augustus,  who  took  it  him- 
self as  the  adopted  son  of  Julius  Cesar.  It  thus  be- 
came, like  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  or  the  Ahimelech  of 
the  Philistines,  a  general  designation  for  the  head  of 
the  Roman  state.  In  this  manner  it  is  applied  in  the 
Xew  Testament  writings  to  four  successive  emperors — 
Augustus,  r-u. u  i;  Tilierius,  i,n. in. i;  Claudius,  I.u  ii  jj. 
Nero,  Ac  »xt  s.    (See  the  several  names.) 

a^SARE  A.  Tliere  were  two  cities  bearing  this 
general  name,  mentioned  in  gospel  history,  the  one, 
as  the  more  noted  and  larger  place,  called  simply 
|  I  'irftarea,  the  other  by  way  of  distinction  denominated 
Ciesarea  Philippi;  the  one  also  within  the  bounds  of 
Palestine  proper,  the  other  on  its  extreme  limits,  if  not 
a  little  l>eyond  them. 

1.  Ccharka  Pa  lest  is  A.  Tliis  city,  originally  called 
Strato's  Tower,  lay  ujs  m  the  Syrian  coast,  about  half 
way  tat  ween  Joppa  on  tlie  south,  aud  Cape  (  armel  on 
the  north.  It  stood  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  an  exten- 
sive, open,  somewhat  undulating  pastoral  district,  and 
on  the  highway  between  Tyre  and  Kgypt.  It  was 
about  thirty-five  Roman  miles  distant  from  Joppa,  and 
fifty -five  from  Jerusalem  by  the  nearest  route;  but  the 
common  road  was  from  sixty-five  to  seventy.  Hence 
the  company  of  soldiers  who  conveyed  Paul  from  Jeru- 
salem to  I'sesarea  took  nearly  two  days  to  the  journey. 
Ac  mil  31,32,  while  tlie  messengers  of  Cornelius  from 
Ciesarea  to  Peter  at  Joppa  appear  to  have  travelled 
the  distance  in  one  day,  cb  ».a  Iking  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  in  Palestine  at  the  period  of 
the  gospel  age,  and  tlie  usual  seat  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curator, as  it  had  previously  tieen  of  Herod,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  connection  with  apostolic  agency 
ami  the  history  of  the  early  church.  There  first,  through 
the  family  of  Cornelius,  the  door  of  faith  was  opened 
to  the  ('entiles  by  the  s|>ecial  direction  of  Heaven,  and 
the  ministry  of  the  apostle  Peter.  There  also,  and 
probably  about  the  same  period,  Paul  found  a  tempo- 
rary refuge,  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Jerusalem  on 
his'first  visit  after  conversion,  and  before  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  Tarsus,  Ae.lx.ao.  At  a  later  period 
he  was  carried  to  the  place  as  a  prisoner  and  detained 
in  I  .(i i.i  I  -  for  two  whole  years,  Ac  xxiii.  33;  xxIt. k.  Peter, 
in  like  manner,  when  persecuted  by  Herod  in  Jerusa- 
lem, sought  and  found  a  temporary  asylum  in  Cn-sarea. 
Ac  xii.  it.  It  was  the  residence  for  many  years  of  Philip 
the  evangelist.  Ac.  riii.  m ;  xxi  *.  i« ;  and  occasional  visita, 
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beaide  those  already  noticed,  were  made  to  it  hy  Paul 
in  the  course  of  his  missionary  tours,  Ac.  xriil.  ti;  »xi.  s. 

The  erection  of  the  city  is  by  Joseph  us  ascribed  wholly 
to  Herod  the  Great  (Anttq  \r. »,»),  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy  of  his  account. 
Dr.  Thomson  treats  it  as  enormously  exaggerated  in 
some  of  its  statement*,  and  also  infers  from  the  extent 
of  quarrying*  which  appear  to  liave  been  carried  on  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  there  must  have  been  an  earlier 
city  on  the  same  spot,  Jong  before  Herod's  operations 
commenced  (Tho  I  And  *»d  the  Book,  p  it,  o  34).  But  he  ad- 
duces no  sufficient  grounds  for  disparaging  the  Jewish 
historian's  narrative  of  things,  with  which  both  himself 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  must  have  been  per- 
fectly familiar;  and  Dr.  Thomson  seems  to  forget,  that 
as  Csesarea  was  a  sea-port,  many  of  the  stones  quarried 
there  may  have  been  carried  to  other  place*  along  the 
coast.  The  site,  we  are  expressly  told,  was  chosen  by 
Herod  with  a  view  to  its  f.  inning  a  convenient  harbour 
for  ships.  The  nearest  harliours  were  Joppn  on  the 
south,  and  Dora  on  the  north,  at  a  still  greater  distance 
than  Joppa;  and  neither  of  these  places  liad  good 
havens  or  roadsteads,  anil  were  therefore,  as  Joscphu* 
states,  but  leaser  maritime  cities.  Even  in  the  site 
selected  for  remedying  the  defect  in  question  there  were 
no  great  advantages;  the  bay  was  not  very  capacious  or 
deep,  and  it  was  exposed  to  winds  and  waves  from  the 
south.  But  there  were  some  lodges  of  rock  which  ran 
out  a  certain  way  into  the  sea;  and  Herod  took  advan- 
tage of  these,  so  as  to  construct  large  moles  to  serve  aw 
breakwaters,  and  inclose  for  a  harliour  a  sjiaoe  that  is 
said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  Pyrscum  at  Athens,  'lite 
stones  employed  in  constructing  these  moles  are  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  as  fifty  feet  in  length,  eighteen  in 
breadth,  and  nine  in  depth— that  is,  the  larger  stones  for 
the  principal  places,  for  he  expressly  mentions  others  of 
smaller  dimensions  —  and  they  were  let  down  into 
twenty  fathoms  water.  The  princ  ipal  mole  was  2<K) 
feet  wide,  the  one  half  of  it  serving  simply  as  a  break- 
water, and  the  entrance  for  shi|m  was  on  the  north 
side.  Beside  the  works  connected  with  the  hriven, 
Herod  built  many  large  structures,  and  what  Josephus 
calls  sumptuous  palaces.  Among  these  was  a  theatre, 
an  amphitheatre  of  vast  dimensions,  and  a  lofty  temple 
upon  the  haven,  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea,  having  in  it  the  two  statues  of  Koine  and  of 
Augustus  Ca>sar.  It  was  in  a  theatre,  most  likely  in 
the  fine  building  of  that  description  made  of  polished 
stone  erected  by  the  first  Herod,  that  bis  grandson 
Herod  Agrippa  was  seized  with  the  illness  which 
speedily  terminated  in  his  death,  Ac  .sit.  21-2J.  Dedi- 
cated as  the  place  was  to  Ca?sar,  with  a  temple  to 
Augustus  as  one  of  iu  most  prominent  object*,  inau- 
gurated also,  as  we  are  told,  by  quite  heathenish  games 
and  spectacles,  the  place  must  have  lieen  eyed  with 
jealousy  rather  than  with  favour  or  pride  by  the  Jews; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  population  was 
inore  Greek  than  Jewish.  A  fierce  contest  is  reported 
to  have  arisen  in  tho  reign  of  Nero  between  the  two 
parties,  as  to  which  of  them  the  city  pro|>erly  belonged; 
the  Jewish  portion  contended  it  was  theirs,  I  >e  cause  a 
Jew  hail  built  it,  while  the  others,  not  disputing  this, 
alleged  it  still  was  a  Grecian  city,  on  account  of  the 
temples  and  statues  with  which  it  hail  been  from  the  first 
adorned.  Bloody  conflicts  ensued  from  time  to  time, 
but  with  no  decided  advantage  on  either  side,  and  the 
[  out  of  the  dispute  were  not  finally 


quelled  till  they  merged  in  the  more  general  struggle  of 
the  great  Jewish  war  (Jos  Wm,  ii.  11,  T). 

That  the  population  of  the  city  was  at  one  time  large 
(according  to  some  accounts  200,001)),  and  that  it  was 
the  seat  of  much  wealth  and  grandeur,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  designs  of  Herod  in  its  erection  were  by 
no  means  disappointed.  But  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  was  not  of  very  long  continuance.  It  was  made 
a  Konian  colony  by  Vespasian;  by  and  by  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  which  in  the  fourth  century 
was  occupied  by  the  eminent  divine  aud  church  histo- 
rian Eusebius;  and  so  late  as  the  jieriod  of  the  crusades 
it  is  still  mentioned  as  a  place  of  some  importance. 
But  now  and  for  many  generations  all  is  simply  matter 
of  history.  "  It  is  now  the  most  desolate  site  in  Pales 
tine.  Its  ruins  run  out  into  the  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  which  dashes  over  the  prostrate  columns  aud 
huge  masses  of  masonry;  but  no  human  habitation  is  to 
I*  found  within  the  circuit  of  its  deserted  walls,  no  vil- 
lage or  even  hovel  remains  on  the  site  of  what  was  once 
the  capital  of  Palestine''  (8Unlcjr'»  Sinai  and  Palmlno,  p.  irtl) 
The  plain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  vast 
bog,  occasioned  by  the  waut  of  a  proper  outlet  (since 
the  ancient  aqueducts  fell  into  disrepair)  for  the 
streams  issuing  from  the  fountains  that  exist  iu  the 
plain.  The  arches  still  remain  of  a  double  aqueduct, 
but  they  no  longer  serve  the  purjMwe  for  which  they 
were  constructed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  reeds  and 
rank  grass  grow  plentifully  in  the  marshy  ground,  aud 
snakes,  lizards,  and  jackals  find  among  them  a  conge- 
nial habitation.  These  are  now  the  chief  tenants  of 
the  district.  Put  it  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Kaiia- 
rtiitfi. 

2.  C'.fcSAHEA-PiULiPPi.  The  more  ancient  name  of 
tlu's  place  was  Paneuin  or  I'nneas,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  modem  Banms.  It  was  situated  on  the 
most  easterly  source  of  the  Jordan— that  which  has 
l>een  commonly  regarded  as  the  chief  source— and 
which  flows  out  from  the  liase  of  a  high  limestone 
rock  in  several  rivulets  th.it  presently  coalesce  into  a 
united  stream.  Its  jswition  was  on  the  very  out- 
skirts of  Palestine,  on  the  north,  a  short  way  to  tho 
east  of  Laish  or  Dan,  which  is  so  often  named  as  the 
most  northerly  city  of  Palestine  ;  also  a)>out  a  day's 
journey  from  Tyre,  which  Iny  right  west,  and  about 
the  same  from  Sidon  on  the  north-west.  It  was  on  the 
great  road  to  Damascus,  from  which  it  was  distant  alsuit 
a  dny  and  a  half  's  journey.  It  is  probably  the  same 
with  Btth  rchoh,  Ju.*rtii  s\  which  lay  near  Dan,  but 
some  would  rather  identify  it  with  Baal-gad  (which 
seel.  The  jierpctual  freshness  and  beautiful  verdure  of 
the  situation,  its  plentiful  supply  of  water,  its  groves  of 
olive,  and  the  romantic  richly-clad  slopes  of  Hennon, 
which  stretched  away  northward,  rendered  it  peculiarly 
attractive  as  a  place  of  summer  residence  and  sylvan  re- 
treat. It  is  supposed,  that  this  is  probably  the  reason 
why  it  got  the  name  of  Paneas,  having  IsX'ti  thought 
by  the  Greek  inhabitants  to  be  an  appropriate  place  for 
the  worship  of  their  sylvan  deity  Pan,  whose  temple 
or  grove  would  naturally  !*•  called  Paneum,  whence 
the  neighl«:>uring  village  took  the  name  of  Paneas. 
There  is  also  a  great  cavity  in  tho  earth  beside  it,  full 
of  deep  and  still  water,  which  would  yet  more  pecu- 
liarly adapt  it  to  the  Pan- worship.  If  in  earlier  times 
it  belonged,  as  it  seems  to  have  done,  to  Syria,  in  the 
gospel  age  it  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Philip. 
teLrarch  of  Trachonitis,  and  was  by  him  greatly  en- 
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Urged  and  embellished.  His  father  Herod  had  already 
done  something  in  the  same  direction,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, had  built  a  beautiful  marble  temple,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  his  great  patron  Augustus  Cesar;  but  the  son 
added  immensely  to  the  size  and  splendour  of  the 
place.  It  thenceforth  became  known  by  the  name  of 
CiEsarea  Plulippi,  but  the  natives  appear  still  to  have 
retained  the  more  ancient  designation.  In  history  it 
is  often  called  Cossarea  Paneas. 

At  a  memorable  period  in  our  Lord's  history  he  re- 
treated for  a  season  to  this  remote  city,  and  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
occurred  the  remarkable  scene  of  the  transfiguration  on 
the  mount,  Mat  xti  13;  rrli  l  Jesus  was  then  seeking  re- 
tirement, for  the  purpose  of  being  more  alone  with  his 
disciples,  and  preparing  their  minds  for  the  trying  events 
that  were  before  them.  It  was  accordingly  when  in 
that  region  that  he  began  to  give  them  more  distinct  inti- 
mations of  his  approaching  sufferings,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, and  disclosed  to  them,  in  the  most  striking  and 
emphatic  manner,  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom 
he  was  going  to  establish.  The  discourse*  aud  transac- 
tions of  that  period  formed  a  marked  era  in  the  history 
of  his  earthly  ministry,  though  the  disciples  at  the 
time  could  very  imperfectly  apprehend  their  import 
and  design ;  only  when  the  Spirit  came,  and  brought 
all  things  in  their  true  light  and  proper  bearing  to  re- 
membrance, could  they  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  in- 
struction. Ciesarea  Philippi,  however,  with  its  coasts, 
appears  to  have  been  chosen  for  these  more  select 
communications  merely  on  account  of  its  remoteness 
and  privacy;  nor  is  anything  said  of  the  place  itself— 
how  it  treated  Jesus,  or  how  he  conducted  himself  to- 
ward it.  The  report  of  Euscbius,  that  the  woman  who 
was  cured  of  the  issue  of  blood  resided  there,  cannot 
t>e  regarded  as  of  any  authority.  As  a  town,  the  place 
continued  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  importance  for  many 
ages.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  history 
of  the  crusades,  and,  after  a  variety  of  changes,  it  was 
tinall  v  lost  to  the  ( liristians  in  the  year  1 1 65.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  it  now  is  an  old  and  majestic 
castle  (Shuboiboh)  standing  on  a  height  above  the  site 
of  the  city,  supposed  to  have  been  in  part  built  by  the 
Herodian  princes,  though  chiefly  of  later  erection,  and 
the  scene  of  many  a  conflict  in  the  days  of  the  crusades. 

CAI  APHAS  [supposed  to  be  a  derivative  of  the 
Aramaic  word  Irpka*,  rock],  the  name  of  the  person 
who  was  in  the  position  of  high-priest  during  the  period 
of  our  Lord's  ministry  and  death.  He  is  said  by  Jose- 
phus  to  have  had  Joseph  for  his  proper  name,  having 
Caiaphas  for  his  surname(Antiq  xriil  *,S;4,t).  He  held  the 
office  of  hiph  priest  for  a  considerable  time,  having 
been  appointed  by  Valerius  Gratus  in  a.u.  25  or  26, 
and  retaining  it  till  a.d.  37,  when  he  was  removed  by 
Marccllus.  As  this  was,  at  the  time,  a  very  unusual 
tenure  of  office,  no  fewer  than  four  high  priests  having 
been  deposed  by  the  Gratus  to  whom  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation, it  may  not  unnaturally  be  regarded  as  a  (sign  of 
that  vigorous,  but  withal  crafty  and  unscrupulous 
character,  which  plainly  discovers  itself  in  his  proceed- 
ings to  wan  1  Christ  and  the  apostles.  He  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Annas,  or  Ananus,  who  had  been 
himself  high- priest  for  several  years,  and  five  of  whose 
sons  had  successively,  though  for  comparatively  brief 
periods,  held  the  same  office,  (JoMphu*,  Anitq  xtlll. ».  i) 
This  sufficiently  explains  the  high  sacerdotal  rank 
which  Annas  continued  to  enjoy,  and 


how  he  should  be  coupled  with  Caiaphas,  as  substan- 
tially on  a  footing  with  him,  in  the  management  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs.  In  Lu.  iii.  2,  Annas  and  t  'aiapha* 
are  together  named  high-priests;  in  Jn.  xviii.  13-24,  the 
band  that  seized  Jesus  are  represented  as  first  leading 
him  to  Annas,  and,  while  Caiaphait  is  called  by  way  of 
eminence  the  high-priest  for  that  year,  yet  both  have 
that  term  applied  to  them;  and  again  in  Ac.  iv.  6,  An- 
nas is  associated  with  Caiaphas,  and  designated  the 
high-priest,  either  from  presiding  at  the  council,  or  from 
taking  the  more  active  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  apostles.  (.Srr,  for  the  reason  of  this  extension  of 
the  term  high-priest,  under  the  article  Abtathar.) 

It  was  before  Caiaphas,  as  presiding  high-priest  at 
the  time,  that  Jesus  confessed  himself  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  and  by  him  that  the  judgment  of  blasphemy  was 
pronounced  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  ThL*  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  awful  fact  in  his  history,  and 
the  crowning  point  of  his  guilt.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  peculiar  thing  recorded  of  him  is  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  uttered  a  word  respecting  Christ  which, 
from  its  being  the  utterance  of  the  high- priest,  is  de- 
clared by  the  evangelist  to  have  been,  in  a  sense  diffe- 
rent from  that  intended  by  the  speaker,  a  prophecy. 
The  word  itself  was,  "Ye  know  nothing  at  all;  nor 
consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should 
die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not. 
And  this,"  adds  the  evangelist,  "  spake  he,  not  of  him- 
self, but  being  high- priest  that  year,  he  prophesied 
that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation;  and  not  for  that 
nation  only,  but  that  he  should  gather  together  in  one 
the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad,"  Ja-  xt 
*>m  The  case  was  altogether  extraordinary  and  pecu- 
liar. God's  ordinary  method  in  making  prophetical 
announcements  to  his  people,  was  through  the  agency 
of  holy  men,  speaking  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  alone  could  be  the  properly  qualified 
and  willing  instruments  of  such  a  work.  But  occa- 
sionally instruments  of  another  kind  were  (though  only 
in  an  incidental  and  subordinate  manner)  pressed  into 
the  service.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  that 
description  wss  Balaam;  and  to  the  same  class  must 
bo  assigned  Caiaphas,  who,  in  a  very  singular  and  mo- 
mentous crisis  of  affairs,  was  led  to  utter  a  sentiment, 
"  in  which  thoughtful  and  reflective  minds  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  overruling  hand  of  God.  It  was, 
we  may  say,  the  guiding  of  the  last  official  representa- 
tive of  the  priestly  order  enigmatically  to  disclose  the 
event,  which  was  at  once  to  antiquate  its  existence  and 
to  fulfil  the  end  of  its  appointment.  And  this  might 
the  more  fitly  lie  done  by  one  who  knew  not  what  be 
said,  as  the  priesthood  generally  at  the  time  haul  < 
to  know  the  mystery  of  its  own  vocation."  (t 
riewort  In  re. poet  to  lu  DUtlnetlve  »"»ture,  Ac  p  m.) 

CAIN  [what  it  gotten,  afjuiritiou],  the  name  given 
by  Eve  to  her  first-born  son,  as  one  whom  she  had 
gotten  from,  or  rather  with  the  Lord.  Her  words  at 
the  birth  are  somewhat  peculiar,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man, 
TXKV^TVtt  with  (namely,  with  the  help  of)  Jehovah. 
Such  wc  take  to  be  the  correct  meaning  of  the  original, 
and  not,  as  some  would  render  it.  "I  have  gotWn  a  tusn, 
Jehovah."  Dr.  Tye  Smith,  in  his  ficripturt  Tatimoy, 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "there  seems  n°  °P**" 
to  an  interpreter,  who  is  resolved  to  follow  the  lair  and 
grammatical  signification  of  the  words  before  him,  but 
fcO  translate  the  words  thus."    But  even  he,  and  most 
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others  who  adopt  the  name  rendering,  are  obliged  to 
explain  away  the  sense  which  such  a  rendering  yields ; 
as  it  is  against  all  probability  to  suppose  that  Eve 
imagined  she  had  actually  given  birth  to  the 
Jehovah.  This  idea,  which  the  words  on  the  view  in 
question  mu.'t  hare  expressed,  is  sof tuned  into  "some- 
thing connected  with  the  Divine  Being" — a  meaning 
which  is  not  materially  different  from  that  obtained  by 
the  other  and,  as  we  conceive,  more  natural  rendering. 
We  find  the  same  form  of  expression  in  the  following 
pa.*sagvs,  or  t.  j«;  tL  »;  xitii.  1«;  Ju.  1. is,  signifying  with,  in 
the  sense  of  in  ftlloteth ip  icith  (rod,  or  some  other  per- 
son spoken  of ;  and  in  Ju.  viii.  7,  it  bears  the  cognate 
tense  of  teil A  tht  help  of  ( "  with  the  help  of  thorns  of 
the  wilderness,"  tic.)  Eve  simply  meant,  as  we  con- 
ceive, to  indicate  that  the  child  she  had  now  given  birth 
to  had  come  to  her  in  connection  with  Jehovah's  grn- 
presence  or  helping  hand  —  referring,  no  doubt, 
I  immediately  to  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
borne  through  the  troubles  of  her  first  parturition,  and 
how,  notwithstanding  the  sorrows  and  dangers  con- 
nected with  it,  (Jod  had  been  pleased  to  give  her  the 
commencement  of  a  seed.  This  particular  seed,  how- 
ever, proved  in  process  of  time  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  what  the  maternal  feelings  of  Eve  would  naturally 
prompt  her  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  to  anticipate ; 
and  the  event  which  first  awoke  in  her  bosom  the  con- 
of  a  mother's  joy  was  destined  to  be  asso- 
,  in  her  future  experience  with  the  pangs  of  paren- 
tal bereavement. 

The  records  of  primeval  times  are  too  brief  to  dispel 
the  mystery  that  hangs  around  this  melancholy  catas- 
trophe. How  the  first-born  of  |wi  rents,  who  had  them- 
selves trodden  the  blissful  haunts  of  paradise,  ami  who 
could  scarcely  fail  to  strive,  by  pious  affection  toward 
their  immediate  offspring,  to  have  the  distance  narrowed 
as  much  as  possible  between  what  originally  had  been 
the  condition  of  man,  and  what  through  sin  it  had  now 
become  :  how,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  of  the  many  rea- 
sons and  inducements  which  the  infancy  of  the  world 
presented  for  drawing  closer  together  the  bands  of 
human  concord,  the  root  of  evil  in  Cain  should  have 
sprung  so  wildly,  and  reached  such  a  fearful  height,  as 
to  issue  in  the  unnatural  crime  of  fratricide,  it  is  diffi- 
cult even  to  conjecture.  As,  however,  it  was  evidently 
a  feeling  of  wounded  pride  which  at  last  precipitated  in 
Cain  the  commission  of  the  fatal  act,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  growth,  however  it  may  have  come 
about,  of  a  proud  rebellious  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
will  of  Heaven  in  the  matter  of  religious  worship,  was 
the  form  which  the  cvd  in  him  more  especially  assumed, 
and  the  direct  cause  of  the  direful  consequences  that 
followed.  From  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit  in  Cain, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  kind  of  worship  he  presented, 
the  Lord  refused  to  show  that  respect  to  hi*  offering 
which  he  showed  to  Abel's;  and  this  favour  exhibited 
toward  the  younger  brother,  in  preference  to  the  elder,  so 
stung  the  haughty  spirit  of  Cain,  that  the  sullen  scowl  of 
wrath  settle"  1  upon  his  countenance — settled  so  fixedly, 
that  even  the  expostulation  of  Heaven  proved  unavail- 
ing to  remove  it,  and  no  satisfaction  could  l>e  found  for 
the  affront  he  had  sustained,  till  the  brother,  who  had 
been  the  innocent  occasion  of  it,  bad  been  violently 
made  away  with.    {See  Abfx.^ 

Cain,  however,  soon  found  that  such  a  mode  of  get- 
ting relief  from  one  sourco  of  annoyance  entailed  upon 
him  another  and  a  greater.    He  was  presently  made  to  | 
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know  that  he  had  here  to  do  with  more  than  a  fellow- 
creature  ;  and  that,  however  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  Abel's  presence,  and  concealing  (as  it  would 
seem)  the  place  and  mode  of  his  decease,  he  had  to 
answer  for  it  to  a  higher  tribunal.  The  proud,  heaven- 
daring  spirit,  even  in  this  showed  itself,  at  least  at  the 
first  call  to  a  reckoning  with  Heaven ;  for  when  the 
Lord  demanded  of  him,  "  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?" 
the  stout-hearted  reply  was,  "  I  know  not;  am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  \ "  But  God  was  not  so  to  be  mocked  ; 
and  the  charge  was  instantly  laid  against  him,  "  What 
hast  thou  done  ?  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth 
unto  me  from  the  ground :"— not  concealed  and  buried 
in  the  earth,  as  Cain  in  the  frenzy  of  his  impetuous 
rage  had  fondly  imagined,  but  in  the  ear  of  Heaven 
lifting  up  a  cry  for  vengeance  upon  him  who  had 
shed  it.  "  And  now,"  it  was  sdded  in  respect  to  the 
judgment  to  lie  inflicted,  "  thou  art  cursed  from  the 
earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy 
brother's  blood  from  thy  hand :  when  thou  tillest  the 
ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  its 
strength ;  a  fugitive  anil  a  vagabond  (wanderer)  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  earth."  It  is  rather  the  mildness  than 
the  severity  of  this  punishment  which  might  now  strike 
us,  considering  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  which  provoked 
it ;  since  nothing  more  seemed  to  be  indicated  as  to 
physical  evil  in  what  was  Uiroatencd,  than  banish- 
ment to  some  distance  from  the  original  scat  of  the 
human  family,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  occupy- 
ing a  less  fertile  region,  where  tho  means  of  procuring 
subsistence  should  be  more  difficult  of  acquisition.  It 
appeared  otherwise,  however,  to  the  offender  him- 
self ;  his  pride,  evidently  still  unsubdued,  writhed  under 
the  stroke;  anil  he  exclaimed,  "My  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  l«ar."  What  led  him  to  speak  thus 
appears  to  have  l>eeii  not  so  much  the  physical  as  the 
social  evils  of  his  position — the  alienation  alike  from 
(Jod  and  man  into  which  he  was  now  thrown,  and  the 
savage  horrors  of  the  state  of  isolation  and  outlawry  to 
which  he  was  consigned.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  thou 
hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  from  thy  face  shall  1  l>e  hid  (rather,  must  I  hide 
myself*:  ami  1  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in 
the  earth ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever 
findeth  me  sliall  slay  me."  Not  an  expression  of  regret 
escapes  him ;  the  sense  of  injury  inflicted,  or  likely  to 
be  inflicted  upon  himself,  is  all  that  he  is  concerned 
about ;  and  he  seems  utterly  unconscious  of  any  moral 
necessity  for  his  appointment  to  such  a  lot,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  un brotherly  anil  inhuman  spirit  he  had 
displayed.  There  was  just  one  indication  of  a  softened 
mo.*!  in  what  he  said— in  his  Ming  it  to  be  an  intoler- 
able burden  to  l«  treated  as  an  exile  from  human  so- 
ciety, and  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  an  outlaw  from 
heaven :  and,  as  a  token  of  mercy  still  mingling  with 
tho  judgment,  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  set 
houmls  to  the  evil  Irv  assuring  him  of  protection  to  his  life 
— "  Whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  lw  taken 
of  him  sevenfold."  In  short,  the  punishment  was  limited 
to  the  mnrnl  effects  that  justly  flowed  from  his  crime — 
in  accordance  w  ith  the  general  clemency  which  charac- 
terized the  divine  administration  during  the  antediluvian 
age,  and  which  was  peculiarly  marked  by  the  absence 
of  law  and  penalty.  (.Srr  Antediixvian  Age.)  He 
was  simply  to  t>e  placed  at  an  outside  by  Adam  and  the 
other  members  of  the  human  family,  as  one  morally 
unfit  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  and  social  intercom- 
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mmiinn.  And  the  Lord,  we  are  told,  even  •'  set  a  mark 
upon  Cain,"  or,  an  it  should  rather  be,  "  appointed  a 
sign  for  Cain,'1  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him. 
Wliat  the  sign  was  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
and  all  conjectures  upon  tlio  subject  have  proved  of  no 
avail.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  however, 
and  from  the  use  elsewhere  made  of  the  expression,  for 
example,  Jn  ft  17; !»  vii  io,  it,  we  are  naturally  led  to  think 
of  some  visible  token,  which  the  Lord  gave  to  Cain, 
such  as  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  confirmation  of 
the  word  spoken,  and  a  pledge  of  its  fulfilment. 

The  sacml  liistory  tells  us  little  more  of  the  personal 
history  of  Cain  ;  but  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  godless  spirit  which  continued  to  characterize  him, 
ami  which  from  him  descended  to  his  posterity.    "  He 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  that  is,  from 
the  place  probably  at  the  eastern  approach  of  Eden, 
where  the  Lord  manifested  his  presence  to  those  who 
sought  him  in  the  appointed  channels  of  worship ;  and 
"dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod  on  the  east  of  Eden."  As 
Nod  simply  means  exile,  the  land  which  Cain  chose  for 
his  future  habitation  evidently  got  its  name  from  the 
condition  of  its  original  occupant :  it  was  stamped  as 
the  Botany  Ray  of  the  primitive  earth.    He,  we  may  be 
sure,  did  not  wish  it  to  be  so  designated  ;  and  the  city, 
which,  we  are  told,  he  afterwards  built,  he  called  by 
the  name  of  his  son  Enoch.    Nothing  more  is  recorded 
of  him  personally,  except  that  he  took  a  wife  with  him 
to  the  place  of  his  sojourn,  and  had  a  family  liy  her. 
That  this  wife  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  we  are  simply  left  to  infer  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  the  parents  of  all  living.    But  it  is  not  the  prac- 
tice of  the  sacred  historian,  in  those  brief  notices  of  the 
earliest  times,  to  record  the  birth  of  daughters  indivi- 
dually ;  Adam,  and  those  who  followed  him,  are  said 
generally  to  have  begotten  sons  and  daughters;  but 
even  of  the  sons  only  the  more  prominent  links  of  the 
chain  are  given.    It  is  alwrard,  therefore,  to  raise  any 
question  as  to  the  quarter  whence  Cain  derived  his 
wife,  or  to  regard  the  notice  respecting  his  wife  as  an 
evidence  of  other  tribes  l>cing  in  existence  at  the  time, 
lieside  the  offspring  of  Adam.    The  sacml  narrative 
lends  no  countenance  to  such  an  idea ;  but  it  presents 
Cain  himself  as  a  kind  of  second  head  of  the  primitive 
population  of  the  world — the  head  of  that  seed  which 
virtually  espoused  the  cause  of  the  adversary,  and  be- 
came at  length  involved  in  his  doom.    Driven,  as  Cum 
and  his  immediate  offspring  were,  to  the  occupancy  of 
a  less  favoured  position,  and  determined,  possibly,  in 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  pride,  to  work  up  against  the 
difficulties  of  their  lot,  they  were  not  disappointed  in 
finding  such  a  reward  as  usually  attends  the  efforts  of 
those  who  ply  to  the  utmost  their  worldly  resources. 
The  colonists  of  the  land  of  Nod  soon  l>ecame  a  vigo- 
rous settlement,  which  in  numliers,  in  inventive  skill, 
in  articles  of  refinement,  and  instruments  of  war,  gave 
them  a  decided  advantage  over  the  better  line  of 
Adam's  posterity  ;  so  that  those  who  commenced  life  as 
exiles  and  outlaws  rose  by  degrees  to  the  ascendency  in 
the  world  that  had  exiled  them,  and  ruled  it  with  a  roil 
of  iron.    But  while  they  could  .thus  prevail  over  their 
fellowmen,  the  righteousness  of  God  proved  greatly  too 
strong  for  them,  and  in  the  desolation  of  the  flood 
destroyed  and  destroyers  alike  found  a  common  grave. 

CAINAN  [yiosswsor,  Ftirst;  iceapcm  maker,  Ges  ]  L 
An  antediluvian  patriarch,  the  son  of  Enos,  and  the 
father  of  Mahalalcel,  0e.«  .«,  «j  lCtkt.lt  La. ML  9. 


2.  A  postdiluvian  patriarch,  introduced  in  our  laird's 
genealogy  in  Lu.  iii.  36,  as  the  son  of  Aiphaxad  and 
father  of  Sala.  The  name  occurs  in  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Ge.  x.  22  after  Aram ;  and  in  ver.  24  with 
the  addition,  "and  Arphaxad  begat  Cainan,  and  Cainan 
begat  Sala;"  while  chap.  xi.  12,  13  assigns  to  him  a 
generation  of  130  years.  Of  all  this  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  biblical 
,  critics.  The  matter  may  be  of  little  importance  in  it- 
self ;  but  it  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  questions 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  from  its  connection  with  the  controversy  re- 
specting the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  that  it  de- 
mands special  examination.  Dismissing  the  various 
attempts  at  reconciling,  in  this  instance,  the  Original 
with  the  LXX.,  as  incapable  of  leading  to  any  satisfac- 
tory result,  the  only  alternative  is,  either  the  corruption 
of  our  present  Hebrew  text  in  these  genealogical  pas- 
sages, or  the  incorrectness  of  the  Septuagint,  whence 
in  that  case  it  must  have  been  taken  by  Luke,  or  a 
transcril«r  of  his  gospel. 

The  latter  alternative  is  supported  by  the  following 
evidence:  .*>»/,  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  not  corro- 
borated by  any  independent  well- authenticated  testi- 
mony apart  fmm  Luke  iii.  30.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  the 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  other  ancient  versions, 
contain  no  trace  of  this  second  Cainan.  No  mention  is 
made  of  him  by  Philo  or  Josephus :  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticular, not  only  omits  him  in  his  list  of  the  patriarchs 
after  the  flood,  but  by  implication  in  the  testimonies  he 
deduces  from  Berosus  (Antlq.  1.  r,  Met  2),  and  others  who 
make  Abraham  to  be  the  tenth  from  Noah.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  such  of  the  fathers  as  adverted  to  this 
matter;  as  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Origen, 
the  latter,  on  the  testimony  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  mark- 
ing the  passage  with  an  obelisk  (+)  in  his  copy  of  the 
LXX.  to  denote  its  spuriousncss.  Eusebius  also  and 
Jerome  omitted  the  second  Cainan.  Iremeus  (Contra 
Hnmcs,  I.  HI  ss)  reckons  seventy- two  generations  from 
Adam  to  Christ ;  whereas,  including  Cainan,  the  nnm- 
lier  would  have  been  seventy- three. 

Seeondly,  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint  itself  is 
not  uniform  and  consistent.  It  is  true  all  the  KISS, 
contain  the  important  addition  in  Ge.  xi.  12,  differing, 
however,  greatly  as  to  the  years  assigned  to  his  | 
tion  (see  l*nd»c)»reiber,  Quellen  to  T««t  der  LXX 
p.  1),  but  three  MSS.  in  Holmes's  collation  omit  the 
name  in  Ge.  x.  22,  24.  But  of  more  importance  is  the 
fart,  that  it  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  genealogical 
table  in  1  Ch.  i.  24. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  is  Lu.  iii. 
3(5 ;  but  even  here  the  Codex  Jieztr,  one  of  the  oktest 
MSS.  known,  omits  the  name ;  and  according  to  Sca- 
ligcr  (Prolog.  «a  Chronicnn  EiucblL.Lcrd.10no),  other  ancient 
MSS.  likewise  omitted  it.  Another  argument  relied  on 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Septuagint,  is  the  testimony  of 
Demetrius,  said  by  Hales  to  bo  a  heathen  chronologcr 
of  Alexandria  (n.c.  220),  who  made  tho  period  from  the 
creation  to  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  the  same 
as  that  given  in  the  Septuagint;  thus  including  the 
generation  of  Cainan.  Admitting,  however,  that  De- 
metrius followed  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
this  only  proves  that,  at  that  early  period,  it  contained 
the  present  reading,  but  it  decides  nothing  as  to  the 
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state  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Objection  is  also  taken  to 
the  view  given  above  of  tbe  evidence  of  Berosus,  Iro- 
nams,  and  others,  who  reckon  up  the  number  of  gene- 
ration*, and  their  testimony  is  declared,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  favourable  to  the  genuineness  of  tbe  Sep- 
tuagint.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  such  state- 
ments are  ambiguous,  and  may  be  differently  viewed 
according  as  the  first  member  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  aerie*  ,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  attach 
no  weight  to  them  Irrespective,  however,  of  such 
arguments,  so  strongly  does  the  testimony  in  favour  of 
tbe  Hebrew  text  preponderate,  that  even  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  chronology  of  the  Scptuagint,  as  Hales, 
for  example  (NewAnalr,  ofchnm.  i  p  2m>),  feel  in  tins  in- 
stance constrained  to  abandon  their  guide.  Of  course 
the  reading  in  Luke  iii.  So  has  no  higher  authority  than 
the  source  whence  it  was  taken ;  and  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  addition  of  some 
transcriber,  first,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  marginal 
note,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  text.    (Sc«  Cshcr,  Do 

VilnuM  Arphaudl  KUKLYlUd  Sacrl.  tot  Tl  ;  Bullic,  Ojhu  Hs.U.r. 
rt  Chronolotfciun,  Aunt  l&B,  p  26- 3u).  [D.  M.| 

CALAH  [old  fl</t],  one  of  four  cities  in  Assyria 
founded  by  Nimrod  as  a  new  centre  of  his  external 
empire,  which  at  first  embraced  only  Shinar ;  for  so  the 
somewhat  ambiguous  statement  in  Ge.  x.  10,  11  (see 
maiy.  k.  v.),  is  understood  by  the  most  eminent  modern 
Hebraists,  as  Tuch,  Knohel,  and  Delitnoh.  All  th.it 
is  stated  regarding  the  situation  of  Calah  is,  tliat  the 
city  Resen,  <lescrilied  as  "a  great  city"  ('',«•  »  w).  lay 
between  it  and  Nineveh.  It  was  held  by  Bocliart  and 
others,  that  the  name  was  preserved  in  that  of  an  Assy- 
rian province  called  by  Strabo  Calachene",  between  the 
sources  of  the  Lycus  and  the  Tigris ;  but  this  is  uncer- 
tain. The  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Nimroud,  and  from  these  it  appears  that  Calah  lay 
on  the  east  of  the  Tigris  (Lavard.  Nineveh  simI  Babylon,  p 
SM  )  Rawlinson  would  identify  it  with  the  present  Nim- 
roud. but  Layard  ohjects  that  this  site  is  too  near  to 
Nineveh  to  admit  the  city  Reseri  between  it  and  Calah 
(ibM.  p  kb  )  Dr.  Lohdell  finds  it  at  Kala  Sherghat,  which 
be  takes  to  be  the  C'aenac  of  Xenophm  (Anab  II.  I,  wet  2s), 
four  days  south  of  Mosul  (BIMIstt  fs-n.  Irrll, nftT.p  '£»), 
but  this  is  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  and  so  cannot  1* 
(  alah.  if  the  reading  of  the  monuments  is  correct.  The 
name  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Uible,  unless  as  main- 
tained by  Bochart  (Phaleg.  it.  si,  Gesenius  (Tbenur  p  o«1, 
and  others,  it  be  the  same  as  Halah,  2K1  xrtt  e,  xriti  o-u, 
whither  Shalmanezcr  carried  the  Israelites  captive. 

[D.  «.] 

CALAMUS.    Srf  Cane. 

CALEB  [dot/],  the  name  of  a  person,  who  occupies  a 
distinguished  and  honourable  place  in  earlv  Israelitish 
history — the  only  one,  except  Joshua,  of  those  who  left 
the  land  of  Kgypt  that  were  |s?rmitted  to  enter  the 
land  of  Canaan.  In  the  books  of  Moses  he  is  desig- 
nated the  son  of  Jephunneh,  Nn  sJU .«;  x1t.«,m,  but  of 
Jephtinneh  himself  there  is  no  further  notice.  And  it 
would  appear,  by  comparing  other  notices  concerning 
Caleb,  that  Jephunneh  was  not  of  the  seed  of  Israel  at 
all,  ami  that  this  family,  which  rose  to  so  honourable  a 
place  among  the  covenant- people,  belonged  by  descent 
to  a  fon  ipn  race.  For  in  Jos.  xiv.  14,  Caleb  is  called 
"Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kcnrzite,"  a  native 
of  that  tribe ;  and  in  ch.  xv.  13,  after  describing  the 
boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Judah,  it  is  said  of  Caleb 
the  sou  of  Jephunneh  that  Joshua  "  gave  him  a  part 


among  the  children  of  Judah,  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  to  Joshua,  the  city  of  Arba,  the 
father  of  Anak,  which  is  Hebron."  This  clearly  be- 
speaks a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Caleb ;  for  if  he  had 
belonged  by  birth  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  his  inheritance 
in  that  tribe  must  have  fallen  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  there  should  have  been  no  need  for  any 
special  commandment  from  the  Lord  upon  the  subject. 
I  tut  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  tieen  by  birth  a 
stranger,  an  Israelite  only  by  adoption,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  reason  of  such  an  explicit  direction ; 
and  the  mention  of  the  Kenexite  in  the  preceding 
chapter  in  connection  with  the  ancestral  origin  of  the 
family  explains  the  peculiarity.  Then,  when  we  turn 
to  the  genealogical  table  in  f  Ch.  ii.  18-20,  where  we 
doubtless  have  the  public  and  strictly  Israelitish  form 
of  the  matter,  the  paternity  of  Caleb  is  attached  to  the 
head  of  tbe  family  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  which 
be  came  to  be  associated;  he  is  there  called  "Caleb 
the  son  of  Hezron ; "  for  there  is  good  reason  to  Iselieve, 
that  the  Caleb  there  mentioned  is  the  same  that  is  so 
favourably  known  in  earlier  history,  notwithstanding 
that  in  1  Ch.  iv.  15  he  is  again  mentioned  as  "Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,"  and  as  the  father  of  a  different 
offspring  from  what  had  been  previously  given.  The 
different  sons  are,  in  all  probability,  the  sons  by  dif- 
ferent wives,  having  their  lots  in  different  localities, 
determined  by  the  family  and  place  of  their  respective 
mothers  or  wives  :  for  in  ch.  ii.  PJ,  we  have  still  another 
list  of  the  offspring  of  undoubtedly  the  same  Caleb  that 
is  mentioned  in  ver.  lS-'JO;  whence  it  is  likely  that 
the  three  names  indicate  but  one  person,  only  viewed 
as  tbe  head,  through  several  wives,  of  so  many  distinct 
families  in  Israel.  Apart  from  this,  however,  and 
looking  simply  to  the  original  notices  in  the  Pentateuch, 
there  seems  good  ground  for  concluding  that  Caleb  was 
not  by  birth  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  but  that  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  ls>nd  of  Coid's  covenant  with  Israel,  and 
by  marriage  allying  himself  to  particular  families  within 
its  pale,  he  attained  to  a  place  of  power  and  influence 
among  them,  and  in  steadfastness  to  the  faith  of  (rod's 
covenant  rose  high  als>ve  most  of  those  who  were  in 
the  strictest  sense  "of  the  stock  of  Israel,  Hebrews  of 
the  Hebrews," 

CALF- WORSHIP,  a  form  of  false  worship  to  which 
the  ancient  Israelites  nppear  to  have  been  peculiarly 
prone.  The  first  species  of  idolatry  into  which  they 
fell  after  their  deliverance  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  was 
that  of  the  golden  calf,  formed  out  of  the  ear-rings  of 
the  people,  V.x  xxxli.J  And  when,  again,  at  a  Inter 
period,  not  the  worship  strictly  shaking  of  false  gods, 
but  the  false  or  corrupt  worship  of  the  true  God,  was 
introduced  by  Jerolsiam.  it  took  precisely  the  same 
type  of  the  adoration  of  golden  calve*  set  up  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people,  one  at  Bethel  in  the  south, 
ami  another  at  Dan  in  the  north,  lKl  xll  IS  Nor  is  it 
unimportant  to  notice,  that  the  author  of  this  idolatrous 
innovation,  though  a  native  Israelite,  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  a  resident  in  the  land  of  F.gypt,  having 
fled  thither  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  Solomon,  and  only 
returned  when  he  heard  of  Solomon's  death,  ch  »i  <o 
This  species  of  worship  having  thus  originally  appeared 
when  the  entire  people  were  fresh  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  having,  on  its  second  and  more  formal 
introduction,  lieen  set  up  by  a  man  who  hail  some 
time  previously  dwelt  as  a  sojourner  in  the  same  land, 
seems  plainly  "to  point  to  Egypt  as  the  source  of  the 
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corruption.  Not  only  might  this  Iks  inferred  from  the 
passages  referred  to,  but  it  is  expressly  affirmed  by 
Stephen,  in  Ac.  vii.  39,  40—"  Whom  our  fathers  would 
not  obey,  but  t brunt  him  from  them,  and  in  their  hearts 
turned  back  again  into  Egypt,  saying  unto  Aaron, 
Make  us  gods  to  go  before  us,''  &c.  And  Philo  give* 
the  same  account  of  the  matter  (Do  Vlu  MmU,  in  p.  877)  — 
"  Forgetful  of  the  homage  due  to  the  Supreme,  they 
became  zealots  in  the  fabrication  of  Egyptian  idols ;  and 
having  constructed  a  golden  bull,  an  imitation  of  the 
animal  that  was  esteemed  most  sacred  in  that  country, 
they  presented  unhallowed  sacrifices."  Indeed,  the 
nature  of  the  worship  itself  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  quarter  whence  it  was  derived  ;  for  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Egyptian  idolatry  was  the  tendency  it 
displayed  to  worship  the  deities  under  the  symbolical 
representation  of  animal  forms.  In  other  countries  it 
was  the  human  form — predominantly,  at  least,  though 
in  a  few  peculiar  cases  this  was  combined  with  one  of 
the  inferior  creation — under  which  the  heathen  mind 
imaged  to  itself  the  divine ;  and  accordingly  the  Baal 
and  Ashtoreth  worship  which,  in  various  shapes  and 
modifications,  flowed  iu  upon  Israel  from  the  lands  iu 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Canaan,  always  asso- 
ciated itself  with  the  fabrication  of  images  in  the  like- 
ness of  men  or  women.  In  Egypt  it  was  otherwise. 
There  certain  live  animals  were  kept  in  some  of  the 
temples,  and  held  in  especial  veneration— above  all,  the 
bull  Apis,  which,  in  the  temple  of  Memphis,  was  treated 
with  the  most  sacred  regard.  But  while  such  liritirj 
animal  forms  were  preserved  in  some  of  the  temples, 
the  repretentaiiont  of  these  animals,  as  stated  by 
Jablonski  (Pan.  Prol.  p.  66),  "  were  exhibited  in  most  of 
the  other  temples  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  their  ruins."  In  like  manner 
Strabo  says  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  "They  have  no 
carved  work,  at  least  not  of  any  human  likeness,  but 
of  some  kind  of  irrational  creature"  (xtu.  soi).  So  Btrong 
was  the  bent  of  the  Egyptian  mind  in  this  direction, 
that  when  king  Mycerinua,  as  related  by  Herodotus 
(tl.  lis),  devised  religious  honours  for  his  daughter,  in- 
stead of  erecting  for  her  a  statue  of  costly  materials  or 
beautiful  proportions,  he  is  reported  to  have  made  a 
hollow  wooden  cow,  which  he  gilded,  and  in  that  de- 
posited her  corpse.  Whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  story  or  not,  the  account  shows  how  the  idea  of 
deification  in  that  country  naturally  shaped  itself. 
The  gilded  cow  was  undoubtedly  conceived  of  as  a 
female  deity  (with  which,  if  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus 
was  deposited  within  it,  she  must  have  been  supposed 
to  be  in  some  sort  identified),  and  every  day,  as  Hero- 
dotus testifies,  aromatics  of  all  sorts  were  burned  before 
it,  and  a  lamp  kept  perpetually  lighted  in  the  apart- 
merit  (ieo  further  Boctiart,  Hleroz  1L  ch.  6S,  and  nsngitcnbciK. 
Pent.  L  Di«.  l). 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  whence 
the  Israelites,  either  in  the  earlier  or  the  later  periods 
of  their  history,  derived  the  bovine  form  of  their  idola- 
trous worship.  By  the  adoption  of  such  a  form,  they 
gave  proof  of  turning  back  in  their  hearts  toward 
Egypt.  Tho  choosing  of  any  symbolical  form  was 
wrong,  because  it  is  fitted  to  dishonour  and  falsify, 
rather  than  represent  the  Godhead  ;  and  such  especially 
must  have  been  the  case,  when  the  form  was  that  of  an 
irrational  animal.  From  the  use  of  cattle  in  husbandry, 
the  bovine  form  was  probably  in  Egypt  raised  to  this 
dignity  beyond  any  others,  because,  being 


an  agricultural  country,  that  form  might  be  supposed 
the  most  perfect  natural  symbol  of  the  productive  and 
genial  powers  of  deity.  And  as  Canaan  bore  in  that 
respect  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Egypt,  it  would 
doubtless  be  maintained  by  Jeroboam  and  his  abettors, 
that  the  figures  he  set  up  were  an  innocent  and  appro- 
priate symlwlizing  of  the  true  God.  They  had  also  the 
example  of  Aaron  to  appeal  to,  and  of  this  they  evidently 
took  advantage,  as  they  are  reported  to  have  invited  the 
people  to  worship  in  the  very  words  originally  used  in  the 
wilderness,  "These  lie  thy  gods  (thy  Elohim),  O  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  l  KL 
xli.  S»;  Kx.  xxxU.  4.  We  can  easily  conceive,  too,  that  plaus- 
ible arguments  might  not  be  wanting  to  justify  then  what 
had  been  condemned  in  the  wilderness ;  especially,  how 
it  might  lie  said,  that  the  people  had  now  been  so  long 
removed  from  Egypt,  that  they  might  with  safety  em- 
ploy some  of  the  forms,  without  associating  with  them 
the  gross  and  debasing  notions  of  the  Egyptians — that 
they  might  with  advantage  make  use  of  a  symbol  of 
God,  without  sinking  the  spiritual  in  the  material. 
Such  plausible  sophisms  as  these  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  employed  to  reconcile  the  covenant- people  to  the 
calf- worship  recommended  to  their  observance.  But 
the  prophets  treated  them  as  flimsy  pretexts.  They 
stigmatized  the  golden  calves  as  strange  gods,  and  the 
worship  of  them  as  spiritual  whoredom,  l  KJ.  xtr.  •;  Oo. 

lr.  14,  «c 

Why  that  which  in  Egypt  assumed  the  form  of  a  bull 
or  a  cow  worship — worship  under  the  symbol  of  the  full- 
grown  bovine  form— should  in  Israel  have  been  repre- 
sented as  that  of  a  calf,  cannot  be  determined  with  jxt- 
feet  certainty.  It  probably  arose  in  part  from  the  com- 
paratively small  size  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  was  given  to  tho  images  ; 
and,  indeed,  in  Egypt  itself,  many  of  the  sacred  shrines 
which  contained  representations  of  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship were  evidently,  as  appears  from  the  pictures  of 
thorn  that  have  survived,  of  a  diminutive  size.  But  the 
stronger  reason,  in  all  probability,  is,  that,  as  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  inspired  men  that  the  accounts  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  so  they  have  in  this  sought  to  give 
an  aspect  of  puerility  and  insignificance  to  the  corrup- 
tion ;  they  would  present  the  contrast  between  what 
was  and  should  have  been  in  the  most  striking  form. 
Men  having  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Jehovah,  and 
yet  bowing  down  to  a  senseless  calf  I  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  kind  of  ironical  turn  in  Buch  expressions  as. 
" Thy  calf,  O  Samaria  I"  "Let  them  kiss  the  calves I" 
as  if  degrading  ignorance  and  brutality  had  therein 
reached  their  climax  I 

The  calf  or  bovine  form  of  worship  in  Egypt  was  of 
a  bacchanalian  character,  being  accompanied  with 
boisterous  demonstrations  of  feasting  and  revelry. 
Speaking  of  the  feast  of  Apis,  Herodotus  says,  that 
"  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  straightway  all  the  Egyptians 
arrayed  themselves  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  fell  to 
feasting  and  jollity"  (iu  n).  Indeed  this  seems  to  have 
been  characteristic  of  Egyptian  worship  generally ;  for, 
at  the  great  annual  feast  at  Bubastis,  or  Bi  Pasht,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Pasht,  the  Egyptian  Diana,  who 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  human  figure  with 
the  head  of  a  lioness  or  a  cat,  there  were  also  baccha- 
nalian processions,  in  the  course  of  which  women  played 
on  the  castanets,  and  men  on  the  flute,  while  others 
clapped  their  hands ;  and  more  grape-wine  is  said  to 
have  been  consumed  at  the  festival  than  during  all  the 
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rest  of  the  year  (n*r  ti  •>).  Processions  formed  a  very 
prominent  part  of  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  remarked  by  Drumann,  a  German 
writer,  and  full}*  established  by  Creuzer,  in  hia  .VymAo- 
lik,  voL  i.  —"The  prooeaaionK  were  like  orgies,  in  which 
even  the  women  appeared,  amidst  indecent  songs  and 
dance*,  noisy  music,  and  liacchanalian  feaata ;  that  there 
were  also  mummeries,  in  which  they  painted  their  faces, 
and  struck  or  ridiculed  the  bystanders."  We  can  thus 
easily  understand  how,  on  setting  up  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  in  the  wilderness,  it  should  have  been  said 
of  the  people,  that  "  they  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
rose  up  to  play,"  and  that  Moses,  on  approaching,  heard 
the  noise  of  persons  singing  and  dancing,  v.\  xxxti  s, 17-19. 
They  were,  in  fact,  celebrating  the  orgies  of  an  Egyp- 
tian festival,  although  it  was  professedly  in  honour  of 
Jehovah  that  the  worship  was  performed  ;  so  readily  did 
the  heathenish  in  form  degenerate  into  the  heathenish 
in  practict.  In  later  times  also,  the  same  tendency 
soon  discovered  itself,  notwithstanding  the  pains  that 
would  naturally  be  taken  by  Jeroboam  and  his  party  to 
jirevent  it ;  for,  in  adopting  the  symliol  of  the  calf, 
they  corrupted  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant  at  its 
centre,  and  altogether  obscured  the  essential  glory  of 
the  divine  character.  Even  if  the  worshippers  looked 
through  the  symbol  to  the  Being  it  represented,  it  could 
tell  them  of  nothing  but  of  his  natural  attributes—  his 
productive  power  in  the  sphere  of  physical  life ;  leaving 
entirely  in  the  shade  the  moral  elements  which  pecu- 
liarly distinguish  the  G>.d  of  the  Bible.  When  once 
Jehovah  was  contemplated  simply  as  the  author  of  na- 
ture, the  door  was  open  for  heathenism  of  every  form, 
which  is  but  the  varied  deification  of  nature.  And  so 
it  happened  in  Israel ;  the  worship  of  Jeroboam's  calves 
was  found  to  draw  after  it,  as  an  inseparable  result, 
all  sorts  of  will-worship  and  idolatry. 

We  simply  add,  in  regard  to  the  historical  ground  of 
the  Israeli  tin  h  calf-worship,  that,  while  Apis  was  the 


highest  object  of  this  kind  of  worship  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, there  was,  at  least  in  later  Egyptian  history, 
an»ther  had  in  great  reverence,  Plutarch  says  (De  U 
p  »),  "  Mnevis,  the  sacred  ox  of  HcliojMilis,  was 
honoured  by  the  Egyptians  with  a  reverence  next  to 
the  Apis,  whose  sire  some  have  pretended  him  to  be." 
SirO.  Wilkinson  states  that  "the  bull  of  Heliopolis 


appears  to  have  been  called  in  the  hieroglyphic  legends, 
Mne.  It  had  a  globe  and  feathers  on  iU  head ;  but 
though  on  the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  as  Apis, 
beyond  the  precincts  of  its  own  city"  (tot.  t  p.  lwl.  He 
adds,  however,  that  "  it  was  from  this,  and  not  from 
Apis,  that  the  Israelite*  borrowed  their  notions  of  the 
I  golden  calf ;  and  the  offerings,  dancing,  and  rejoicings 
practised  on  the  occasion,  were  doubtless  in  imitation 
of  a  ceremony  they  had  witnessed  in  honour  of  Mnevis, 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt."  This  proceeds,  of 
course,  on  the  supposition  that  the  worship  of  Mnevis 
had  been  established  prior  to  the  exodus — which,  how- 
ever, is  doubted  by  some  of  the  learned,  in  particular 
by  Hengstenlierg,  in  the  portion  of  his  work  on  the 
Pentateuch  above  referred  to.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  practical  moment ;  as  it  is  understood  tliat  the  wor- 
ship of  the  two  bulls  was  perfectly  similar  in  kind  ;  and 
the  reason  of  supposing  Mncvia  rather  than  Apis  to 
have  been  more  immediately  in  view  at  the  erection  of 
the  golden  calf,  arises  simply  from  the  greater  proxi- 
mity of  the  seat  of  his  worship  to  the  settlements  of 
Israel  in  Egypt. 

CAL'NEH,  or  CA'LNO,  one  of  the  cities  which  con- 
stituted Nimrod's  first  seat  of  empire  —  "  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom,"  Go.  x.  w.  It  was  situated  "in  the  land 
of  Shinar,"  the  Scripture  designation  of  Babylonia 
proper,  or  the  southern  plain  which  reaches  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Oe.  xl.  2;  Da.  1. 1 ;  oorop.  with  Jo.  xxtIu.  3  In 
Isaiah  xi.  11,  Shi  nor  is  distinguished  from  Asshnr 
(Assyria),  which  formed  its  northern  boundary.  The 
older  writers,  following  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  Jonathan,  and  the  fathers  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
and  relying  also  on  the  fact  that  Pliny  (vt  so)  states  that 
(  tesiphou  was  in  Chalonitis.  identified  C'olneh  with  Ctesi 
phon,  a  city  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite 
to  Sclcucia  (Joscphn*,  Antiq  xtiu  »,  »«t  6) ;  but  thiB  dots 
not  correspond  to  its  designation  in  the  land  of  Sliinar, 
or  in  the  plain  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
and  probably  near  the  former.  Rawlinson  has  suggested 
that  its  site  is  to  Imj  looked  for  at  XifFcr,  where  there 
are  extensive  ruins,  a  view  adopted  by  Loftus  (lt««carche« 
in  Cb»l<l»)»  ami  fUui^m,  Loud.  i«r,  p  loo).  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  this  supjswition,  but  it  wuits  confirma- 
tion. The  name,  though  with  a  slight  difference  in  the 
Masoretic  punctuation,  occurs  in  Amos  vi.  2,  and  pro- 
bably the  same  place  is  meant  by  Calno,  1»  x  o,  for  it  is 
mentioned  along  with  Hamath.  as  in  Amos  vi.  2.  The 
reference  in  Amos  is  to  some  calamity  which  had  over- 
taken this  city,  and  to  its  then  prostrate  state,  serving 
as  a  warning  to  Israel.  This  was  probably  its  subju- 
gation by  the  Assyrians  (IU»r,  Dcr  rmjiiict  Amo».  Glewcn, 
KM?,  p.  3M),  as  intimated  in  the  ttoastful  language 
ascribed  to  their  monarch,  Is  x  i>,  "  Is  not  Calno  as 
Carchemish'  is  not  Hamath  as  Arpad  ?  is  not  Sa 
maria  as  Damascus  1 " — the  meaning  of  which  evidently 
is,  that  none  of  the  cities  against  which  he  had  directed 
his  arms  had  l>een  able  to  resist  him  ;  one  and  all  fell 
l»efore  his  indomitable  might.  [l>.  M.] 

CALVARY,  the  name  given  to  the  spot  where  our 
Lord  was  crucified.  It  is  properly  the  Latin  name  of 
the  place,  the  Vulgate  translating  Caharia ;  lmt  the 
original  or  Hebrew  designation  was  Golgotha,  and  the 
Greek  synonym  given  in  the  Go«j>els  is  Kpariow.  The 
import  of  each  alike  is  tlull ;  Christ  was  crucified  on  a 
place,  which  had  its  name  from  a  skull,  doubtless  be- 
cause it  was  a  place  for  executions,  and  had  already 
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received  au  infamous  character  from  its  connection  with 
the  heads  of  dead  men.  For  the  place  itself,  see  under 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs. 

CAMEL,  a  well-known  ruminant  quadruped,  whose 
native  regions  are  Central  and  Western  Asia.  "  The 
problem  being  proposed  to 
that  should  be 


best  calculated  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  animal, 
where  could  we  find  a 
better  solution  of  it  than 
in  the  construction  of  the 
camel !  The  pads  or  sole- 
cushions  of  the  spreading 
feet  are  divided  into  two 
toes  without  being  exter- 
nally separated,  which 
buoy  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole  bulk  with  their 
siva  elasticity  from  sinking  in  the  sand,  on  which 
it  advances  with  silent  step;  the  nostrils  so  formed 
that  the  animal  can  close  them  at  will  to  exclude  the 
drift  sand  of  the  parching  simoom ;  the  powerful  upper 
incisor  teeth  for  assisting  in  the  division  of  the  tough 
prickly  shrubs  and  dry  stunted  herbage  of  the  desert  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  capable  of  bjitig  converted  into  an  assemblage 
of  water-tanks— bear  ample  testimony  to  the  care  mani- 
fested in  the  structure  of  this  extraordinary  quadruped  " 


(Poany  Cyclopedia).  It  is  true  the  remarkable  peculiarity 
last  mentioned  has  been  discredited  by  Burckhardt  and 
others  ;  but  the  positive  testimony  of  Bruce  (tf.  m)  and 
other  travellers  has  been  confirmed  by  the  anatomical 
dissections  of  Sir  Eveiurd  Home. 

The  scriptural  allusions  must  all  be  considered  as  re- 
ferring to  the  same  species,  that  with  a  single  hump, 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  Arabian  camel  (Camelut 
drunudariut).  Notwithstanding  this  scientific  ap|iella- 
tion,  the  term  dromedary  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  a 
distinction  of  species,  but  of  breed.  The  word  is  of 
Greek  origin,  from  SpoftAt,  a  runner  [SpJ/iw,  to  run),  and 
indicates  merely  a  swift  breed,  bearing  about  the  same 
relation  to  '•caiueL"  as  our  word  "racer"  does  to 
"horse."  Every  dromedary  is  a  camel,  but  every 
camel  is  not  a  dromedary. 

There  is  another  species,  the  Bactrian  camel  (C.  bar- 
trianut),  distinguished  by  having  two  humps  on  the 
back ;  but  the  native  regions  of  this  kind  are  the  steppes 
of  Tartan-  and  Central  Asia.  This  species  is  bred  in 
the  north  of  Turkey,  but  in  Syria  and  Palestine  is 
scarcely  known. 

The  unsightly  excrescence  on  the  back,  known  as  the 
hump,  is  another  express  provision  to  adapt  the  t 
for  its  geographical  position.  It  is  i 
stored  up  under  favourable  circumstances  as  a  reservoir 
of  nutriment  against  scarcity  ;  being  absorbed  into  the 
is  pinched  for  food,  a  < 


that  is  continually  occurring  in  the  long  caravan 
marches  across  barrvn  deserts.  Tin:  Arabs  say  that 
"the  camel  feeds  on  its  own  hump;"  and  hence,  on 
setting  out  on  a  journey,  they  are  solicitous  alsrnt  the 
condition  of  these  excrescences:  since,  if  they  are 
plump,  the  animals  can  bear  long-continued  fatigue  and 
short  commons  with  impunity. 

All  these  peculiarities  pre-eminently  adapt  the  camel 
for  the  desert :  no  other  animal  would  replace  it.  From 
very  early  times  it  lias  been  the  great  medium  of  com- 
merce across  the  desert.  It  was  to  a  caravan  of  "Ish- 
maelites  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm, 
and  myrrh,"  that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  wicked 
brethren.  And  at  a  still  more  remote  era.  the  pastoral 
wealth  of  Job  included,  before  his  calamity,  three  thou- 
sand camels,  and  afterwards  six  thousand ;  an  enormous 
stock,  probably  unapprnacbed  in  modern  times.  Aris- 


totle, however,  mentions  Arabians  who  possessed  the 
first- named  number. 

From  the  context  of  Gen.  xii.  10,  it  seems  implied 
that  the  animal  wealth  enumerated  as  possessed  by 
Abram  in  Egypt,  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Pharaoh, 
as  an  amende  for  the  abduction  of  Sarai :  it  is  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  camel  nowhere  occurs,  we  believe, 
in  the  multitudinous  representations  of  Egyptian  man- 
ners depicted  in  the  tombs  ;  though  these  include  many 
pictures  of  agricultural  occupations,  of  cattle,  and  other 
animals,  wild  and  tame. 

In  the  present  made  by  Jacob  to  Esau,  G«.  sun.  U, 
thirty  milch  camels  were  included,  which  indicates  the 
use  of  camels'  milk.  At  present  it  is  much  used  by  the 
Arabs;  "it  is  the  milk  for  drink;  that  of  the  goats 
and  sheep  being  generally  made  into  butter.  Even  the 
young  horse- colts,  after  being  weaned,  are  fed  exclu- 
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sively  on  camels'  milk  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
in  some  tribes  the  adult  hones  partake  of  it  largely. 
Flour  made  into  a  paste  with  tour  camels1  milk  is  a 
standing  dish  among  the  Bedouins.  Rice  or  flour, 
boiled  with  sweet  camels'  milk,  is  another"  (Kltto,  Hist 

of  Palestine,  II.  300). 

The  swiftness  of  the  dromedary,  or  running  camel,  is 
alluded  to  several  times  in  Scripture.  It  is  named 
*QZ,  bteher,  ■a^i,  rammath,  and  cy>,  rtrhrth;  this  last 

agreeing  with  rtcke*,  which  Col.  H.  Smith  gives  as  one 
of  the  modern  Arabic  names  of  the  swift  camel.  The 
t*™1  O'JWtCTK.  athathUrdnim,  Es.  mi.  10, 14.  appears 

•t: 

to  be  the  Hebrew  plural  fonn  of  a  Persian  word 
having  the  same  meaning. 

Purchas  (n  t,noet.«)  speaks  of  a  sort  of  dromedary 
called  rayuahil,  which  are  accustomed  to  perform  jour- 
neys of  nine  hundred  miles  in  eight  days  at  furthest. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  other  authorities.  Lyon  says 
that  the  makerry  {< I  htirU  i  of  the  North  African  Arabs 
will  continue  at  a  long  trot  of  nine  miles  an  hour  for 
many  hours  together.  The  "  sabayee,"  said  to  be  the 
fleetest  breed  of  running  camel,  will,  it  is  asserted, 
perform  a  journey  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in 
five  days.  The  Arabs  thus  express  the  proverbial 
swiftness  of  the  heirie :  "  When  thou  shalt  meet  tl 
kcirn,  and  say  to  the  rider  '  Salem  aleik!'  (  Peace  l» 
to  you  M,  ere  he  shall  have  answered  thee  '  Aleik  sa- 
lem ' '  he  will  be  afar  off,  and  nearly  out  of  sight,  for 
his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind."  On  such  steeds  was 
the  Persian  monarch's  decree  whirled  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  his  vast  empire,  that  authorized  the  Jews  to 
withstand  the  murderous  intentions  of  the  cruel  Hainan, 
K..  rill  14. 

The  camel  was  included,  i,.  »i  4,  among  the  beasts 
which  were  interdicted  from  food  anil  sacriiice  as  cere- 
monially unclean.  \Ste  ClkaN  BEaBTH.)  Though  a 
ruminant,  it  is  an  alwrrant  form,  deviating  from  the 
typical  character  of  its  order  in  tlie  form  of  ito  foot. 
"  Instead  of  having  short  and  abruptly  truncated  toes, 
completely  enveloped  in  large  hoofs,  flattened  internally, 
and  forming  the  sole  basis  on  which  the  animal  rests  in 
progression,  the  camels  have  their  toes  elongated  for- 
wards, and  terminating  in  small  horny  appendages,  sur- 
rounding the  last  phalanx  alone,  rounded  above,  and 
on  either  side,  and  somewhat  curved,  while  the  under 
surface  t  the  foot,  on  which  they  tread,  is  covered  only 
by  a  thickened  callous  skin"  (Gird  and  Mens*.  r,f  Zw,\.  Soc. 
I  !74).  In  its  dentition  also,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
particulars,  the  camel  approaches  the  Paehydennata. 

The  long  hair  of  the  camel,  winch  is  somewhat  woolly 
in  texture,  becomes,  towards  the  close  of  spring,  loose, 
and  is  easily  pulled  away  in  lock*  from  the  skin.  Tliis 
is  applied  by  the  modem  Arabs  to  various 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  weaving  it 
i  »ort  of  cloth,  chiefly  used  for  tent-cover- 
ings, (iarment*  of  this  rough  and  sordid  material  were 
worn  by  the  Baptist  in  his  severe  course  of  isolation  in 
the  wilderness.  Mat  ill  4  It  was  an  outward  mark  of  that 
d sadness  to  carnal  enjoyment  and  mortification  which 
marked  John's  mission  as  God's  prophet  in  the  apostasy 
of  Israel— the  position  they  ought  to  have  taken,  if  they 
had  known  their  true  condition  before  Jehovah.  In  tliis, 
too,  be  imitated  his  great  predecessor  and  type,  Elijah, 
1  Rl  1. 1,  in  a  time  of  siinUar  degeneracy  (see  al«o  Zee.  tUL  4 ). 

[p.  H.G.] 


CAMPHIRE.    In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  I  14;  It.  IS. 
the  word       (kopker),  evidently  denoting  some 

fragrant  plant.  Our  translators  have  rendered  it  cam- 
phirt,  or  camphor;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
conjecture  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  correct,  and  that 
the  kopher  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  rirrpn  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  well-known  henna  of  the  East. 

The  henna  of  the  Arabs  is  a  species  of  privet  {Law- 
soma  inermis).  Throughout  the  summer,  in  the  gardens 


r>mphW«    Hmmn  hairmmia  intrmi*. 


of  Egypt  anil  Palestine,  it  yields  its  delicate  little  clus- 
ters of  blossom,  lilac-coloured.  On  account  of  their 
exquisite  perfume  they  are  highly  prised,  and  oue  of  the 
street- cries  of  Cairo  is,  "O  odours  of  paradise!  0 
flowers  of  the  henna:'"  These  flowers  grow  in  light 
open  tufts,  and  arc  compared  by  Mariti  to  "an  up- 
turned cluster  of  grapes  ; "  and  when  we  remember  that 
they  are  still  worn  in  their  bosom  by  the  ladies  of  the 
East,  nothing  can  lie  more  descriptive  of  a  heart  felt 
affection  than  the  language  of  the  Canticle : 


"  Mv  helnTwI  in  unto  me  ns  a  cluster  of  henna 
From  the  vinejora«  (or  K»nleu»}  of  Eugedi." 

[J.  H  ] 

CA'NA,  a  town  in  Galilee,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Cit[X!rnaum,  and  remarkable  chiefly  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle.    It  was  there  ho 
turned  the  water  into  wine,  Jn  II  I.    It  was  also  the  city 
of  Nathanael ;  and  the  place  where  Jesus  was  applied  to 
by  the  courtier  or  nobleman  from  Capernaum  in  behalf 
of  his  dying  son,  and  with  a  word  effected  the  en 
We  have  no  further  notice  of  it  in  New  Testament  his- 
tory, and  it  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old.    A  long 
established  tradition  has  identified  it  with  a  village  bear 
ing  the  name  of  Kefr  Kenna,  which  lies  about  fou 
miles  north-east  from  Nazareth,  on  the  mad  to  Tilwriaa. 
and  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  latter  place.  Dr.  Robin 
son,  however,  disputes  the  correctness  of  tliis  tradition, 
and  decides  in  favour  of  a  place  called  Kana-el-JcUL 
somewhat  farther  off,  and  in  a  more  northerly  direc- 
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tiou.  "Aa  far,"  ho  says,  "ait  the  prevalence  of  an 
ancient  name  among  the  common  people  in  any  evidence 
for  the  identity  of  an  ancient  site — and  I  hold  it  to  he 
the  strongest  of  all  testimony,  when,  an  here,  not  sub- 
ject to  extraneous  influence*,  hut  rather  in  opposition 
to  them  -so  far  is  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  northern  Kana  el  Jelil,  an  the  true  site  of  the  an- 
cient Cana  of  Galilee.  The  name  is  identical,  and 
stands  the  same  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  while  the  form  Kefr  Kenna  can  only  be  twisted 
by  force  into  a  like  shape.  On  this  single  ground,  there- 
fore, wu  should  be  authorized  to  reject  the  present 
monastic  position  of  Cana,  and  fix  the  site  at  Cana- el- 
Jelil ;  which  likewise  is  sufficiently  near  to  Nazareth 
to  accord  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  history." 

A  place  bearing  substantially  the  same  name,  but 
written  Kan  ah,  is  mentioned  in  Jos.  xix.  "28,  situated 
within  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  apparently  not  far  from 
Sidon. 

CA  NAAN  [mrrchant].  Ho.  iii  T.  where  it  is  used  in 
this  sense  of  degenerate  Israel :  "  Canaan !  (merchant) 
the  balances  of  deceit  are  in  his  hand."  The  word  is 
found  also  in  other  passages  in  the  sense  of  merchant, 
Is.  xxUL  «;  Kie.  x»u  4,  *c  |  but  this  possibly,  as  is  held  by 
some,  may  be  a  secondary  meaning,  flowing  from  its 
use  as  a  proper  name.  As  a  proper  name,  it  occurs 
first  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham — and,  as  there  seems 
good  reason  to  believe,  the  youngest  son.  For  he  is 
mentioned  last  in  the  genealogy  of  Ham's  family, 
<3«  x  «;  and,  when  there  was  no  special  reason  for  de- 
parting from  the  order  of  nature  (such  as  arose  from  the 
mention  of  the  chosen  line),  the  names  would  naturally 
hold  the  place  in  the  genealogical  table  which  belonged 
to  them  as  children  in  the  family.  Canaan,  however, 
though  seemingly  the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  is  brought 
into  singular  prominence  in  connection  with  his  father's 
unbecoming  behaviour  toward  Noah,  and  represented 
at  somehow  hound  up  with  the  father  in  respect  to  the 
guilt  and  the  punishment.  It  is  said  that  "  Ham,  the 
father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and 
told  his  two  brethren  without."  And  when  Noah  re- 
covered himself,  and  pronounced  the  remarkable  pro- 
phecy that  indicated  the  general  destiny  of  his  offspring, 
not  only  is  Canaan  individually  mentioned,  but  in  the 
mention  of  him  the  father  appears  to  be  forgotten,  and 
three  successive  times  is  his  name  uttered  with  a  curse. 
"  And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan  ;  a  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  Blessed  lw  the  I^ord 
God  of  Shem  ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God 
shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  ho  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant,"  a*  ix  H-27. 
To  account  for  this  very  striking  peculiarity,  various 
conjectures  have  been  made — such  as  suggesting  an 
alteration  in  the  text,  reading.  Cursed  be  Ham,  the 
father  of  Canaan— for  which  there  is  no  authority ;  and 
supposing  that  Canaan  may  have  actively  participated 
in  his  father's  guilt  on  the  occasion,  which  also  is  with- 
out any  countenance  from  the  narrative,  and,  even  if 
warranted,  would  not  sufficiently  explain  the  singular 
prominence  given  to  the  name  of  Canaan.  The  most 
natural  explanation  is  that  which  proceeds  on  the 
ground  of  a  correspondence  tietween  the  relation  of 
Ham  to  Noah  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Canaan  to  Ham 
on  the  other.  Ham,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah,  had 
acted  with  indecent  levity  toward  his  father,  becoming 
a  shame  and  reproach  to  him  in  his  old  age  ;  and  so,  in 
the  retributive  providence  of  God,  Ham  should  be 


punished  in  his  youngest  son ;  indecent  levity  in  that 
branch  of  his  family,  growing  into  shameful  profligacy 
and  insufferable  abominations,  should  contaminate  the 
line,  and  hang  as  a  cloud  of  doom  over  its  future  desti- 
nies.   <Nf*  Ham.) 

CANAAN,  PEOPLE  OF,  CAN  A  AN  I T  KS,  the 
descendants  of  the  Canaan  just  mentioned.  In  the  ori- 
ginal genealogical  table,  the  family  tree  is  given  thus : 
"And  Canaan  begat  Sidon  his  first-born,  and  ileth, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite, 
and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite.  and  the 
Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite ;  and 
afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Canaan i ten  spread 
abroad.  And  the  border  of  the  <  auaanites  was  from 
Sidon,  as  thou  contest  to  Gcrar,  unto  Gaza ;  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah  and  Ze- 
Imim,  even  unto  Lasha,"  0«,  *,  li-js.  Here  two  points 
naturally  suggest  themselves  for  separate  consideration  : 
the  Canaanite  progeny  viewed  as  a  race  among  the 
tribal  divisions  of  the  human  family,  and  the  character 
and  destiny  which  more  peculiarly  distinguished  them. 

(1.)  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  larger  proportion  of  the  tribes  into  which 
the  stem  of  Canaan  branched  forth ;  we  meet  with  them 
too  frequently  in  sacred  history  to  lie  in  any  difficulty, 
either  as  to  who  they  were  or  where  they  were  to  be 
met  with.  If  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  Ze- 
marite and  the  Sinite,  this  can  only  arise  from  their 
being  among  the  smaller  sections  of  the  race ;  for  the 
connection  in  which  the  names  occur  renders  it  mani- 
fest that  they  had  their  place  among  the  families  which 
stretched  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  Ixihanon 
on  the  north,  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  south.  The  race  was  unquestionably 
a  very  prolific,  active,  and  enterprising  one.  They 
rapidly  grew  into  a  numerous  progeny,  having  been 
already  extensively  spread  abroad  at  the  comparatively 
early  period  when  Abraham  came  as  a  sojourner  into 
the  region  they  occujried :  "  the  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  laud  "  as  a  settled  inhabitant,  though  still  evidently 
forming  but  a  sparse  population .  Their  situation  proved 
favourable  both  for  agriculture  and  commerce;  and  in 
neither  respect  did  they  neglect  the  advantages  placed 
within  their  reach.  A  t  the  time  of  the  conquest  under 
Joshua,  about  B.C.  1450,  it  is  evident  that  the  land 
was  already  in  a  state  of  general  cultivation ;  since,  in 
the  lmoks  of  Moses  we  have  the  most  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  its  fertility  and  resources,  and  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  invaders  arose  from  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  height  to  which  they  had  risen  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  commercial  cities  of  Tyre 
ami  Sidon  are  also  mentioned  as  in  existence,  Jos.  xix 
W.M,  and  aa  even  then  enjoying  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion ;  for  they  are  singled  out  in  the  list  of  neighbouring 
cities  for  special  notice — the  one  as  "  great  Sidon,"  the 
other  as  "  the  strong  city  of  Tyre."  This  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  the  traditions  of  Phoenician  history  in  pro- 
fane writers,  which  represent  these  Canaanite  cities  on 
the  Phoenician  coast  as,  in  the  very  dawn  of  civilization, 
taking  the  lead  in  commercial  enterprise,  and,  while  en- 
riching themselves,  benefiting  others  by  their  busy  trade 
and  maritime  intercourse.  As  the  first  merchants  of 
the  world,  they  must  also  have  Injen,  if  not  actually  the 
inventors  of  writing  (for  it  probably  hail  an  antediluvian 
origin),  at  least  its  earliest  cultivators ;  since  their  com- 
mercial necessities  would  naturally  call  it  into  requisi- 
tion ;  and  we  can  thus  easily  account  for  the  tradition 
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tcrihes  both  the  invention  of  letter*  anil  their 
introduction  among  the  Ionian*  to  the  Phoenicians. 
Commerce  then,  as  M  often  since,  proved  the  pioneer 
of  learning  and  civilization.  And  there  must  undoubt- 
edly have  been  superior  natural  qualities  in  the  mental 
and  physical  constitution,  as  well  as  advantages  in  the 
local  position,  of  a  race  which  could  so  distinguish  itself 
for  active  energy,  and  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
civil  and  commercial  history  of  nations. 

It  in  not,  however,  what  the  progeny  of  Cauaau  be- 
came and  did  in  the  region  of  their  proper  home,  that 
is  here  to  be  made  account  of ;  for  they  took  an  iiiqsir- 
tant  place  among  the  earlier  colonists,  as  well  s>  the 
enterprising  traders  of  the  world.  In  the  original  record 
already  quoted  from  (Jenesis,  it  is  ttaid,  after  enumerat- 
ing the  different  Palestinian  tribes  that  sprang  from 
Canaan,  that  "afterward*  the  families  of  the  Canaan 
ites  were  spread  abroad."  We  have  here  an  indication 
of  the  emigrating  spirit  that  distinguished  especially 
the  Phoenician  section  of  the  race,  and  the  foreign  set- 
tlements that  were  planted  by  them.  Of  these  we  have 
no  account  in  Old  Testament  scripture ;  but  the  defect 
is  to  sotno  extent  supplied  by  notices  that  have  bM 
transmitted  through  other  channels,  or  have  ban 
gathered  from  extant  inscriptions  and  monuments. 
Cyprus,  it  lias  been  ascertained,  was  at  an  early  period 
possessed  and  colonized  by  them,  and  a  great  many 
Phoenician  inscriptions  liave  been  found  on  it.  Their 
progress  westward  can  be  distinctly  traced  at  interval* 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  among  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  ;  they  had  |K>s«essions  in  Crete  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cyclades  were  colonized  by  them 
^ucj.l  t  ») :  they  left  traces  of  their  operations  in  Chios 
aud  Samoa,  f'ilicia,  Caria,  and  I.ydia  ;  Herodotus  makes 
mention  of  the  remains  of  their  gigantic  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  island  of  Thasos  (fi.  «) ;  along  the  coast  of 
Thrace  also  they  had  mining  settlemenLs  r  .n  »U.  &7); 
and  the  promontories  ami  adjacent  isles  of  Sicily,  and 
Tartessus  *the  Tarshish  of  Scripture),  and  other  places 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  were  long  held  by  them  for  pur- 
poses of  mining  and  commercial  enterprise  iThurjd  ti  i; 
MMmaLl).  Dut  their  largest  colonies,  and  those  whieh 
kept  longest  possession  of  the  field,  were  their  settle- 
ments in  the  north  of  Africa  :  Utica,  their  earliest  set- 
tlement, founded,  it  is  supposed,  more  than  a  thousaud 
years  B.C.  (P;inr,*r1  70;  A  tint  Mirnti  AnMalUe.  1M)  ;  Hippo, 
Adrumetum,  above  all,  Carthage.  Traces  existed  in 
these  latter  places,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Augustine,  of 
Uie  Phoenician  origin  of  the  people;  for  he  says,  in 
connection  with  a  very  fanciful  allusion  to  the  case  of 
the  Canaanitish  woman,  whose  daughter  was  healed  by 
our  Lord  (Epls.  ad  Roin  Kxpo«mo.c  lit,  tliat  if  the  rustics 
about  Hip|)o  were  asked  what  they  were,  as  to  their 
origin,  they  were  wont  to  answer  Chanani,  that  is,  he 
adils,  "  by  the  mere  change  of  a  letter  Canaanitrt" 
iChanatii,  i.e.  Cliananu.-os  esse).  Procopius,  also, 
makes  mention  of  a  monument  found  in  Tigitina,  with 
this  inscription,  UfieU  i<rm»  ol  4>\rf6rrt%  d>6  xpoowxw 
'lijaou  rod  \fjffToi;  We  are  those  who  fled  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Joshua  the  plunderer  (V»n<lalL  li  10) ;  and  it  is 
said  that  traditions  exist  among  the  Arabians,  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  of  Barbury  were  the  descendants 
of  these  refugees.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
circumstance.  While  for  commercial  purposes  merely, 
the  Phoenicians  were  led  to  establish  colonies  at  a  very 
remote  period  on  the  African  coast,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  these  colonies  might  roceiv  very  consi. 
Vol  I. 


derable  accessions  from  those  who  sought  refuge  by 
flight  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua.  Multi- 
tudes undoubtedly  did  seek  refuge  in  that  way;  and 
the  African  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  would  very 
naturally  present  themselves  as  a  seasonable  outlet  for 
This  opinion  was  maintained  and,  with  his 
profusion  of  learning,  advocated  by  Bochart 
(PhtXcg.  I.  «.  «) ;  and  later  researches  have  found  no 
reason  to  call  it  in  question. 

"  Thus,  then,"  we  may  conclude  in  the  words  of 
Heeren,  who,  in  his  second  chapter  on  the  Phoenicians, 
gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  enterprising 
and  expansive  energies  of  the  Canaanite  race.  "  this 
remarkable  people  spread  themselves,  not  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  sanguinary  conquests,  but  by  (leaceablc  and 
slower  efforts,  yet  equally  certain.  No  overthrown  cities 
anil  desolated  countries,  such  as  marked  the  military 
exjieditions  of  the  Medes  and  Assyrians,  marked  their 
progress ;  but  a  long  series  of  flourishing  colonies,  agri- 
culture, and  the  arts  of  |k.-oco  among  the  previously 
rude  barbarians,  pointed  out  the  victorious  career  of 
the  Tyrian  Hercules."  Would  that  the  moral  in  their 
history  bail  in  any  measure  corresjHUided  with  the  ;>Ay- 
tirat  anil  menial:  The  issue  should  then  have  been 
very  different.  Put  all  was  marred  by  the  incorrigible 
and  wide-spread  corruption  of  manners,  in  which  they 
attained  so  had  a  pre  eminence,  that  they  became  the 
peculiar  subjects  of  divine  wrath. 

(2.)  This  has  respect  to  the  second  point  that  was  to 
lie  noticed — their  character  and  destiny.  As  repre- 
sented in  the  liooks  of  Moses,  the  abominations  of 
heathenism  reached,  among  the  Canaanites,  a  depth 
and  aggravation  of  foulness  considerably  beyond  that 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  such  as  to  deserve  and 
draw  down  the  more  severe  inflictions  of  Heaven's 
judgment.  These,  for  a  warning  to  the  rest,  fell  first 
upon  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain,  which 
outran  all  their  neighbours  in  the  race  of  impurity. 
But  as  the  work  of  evil  still  proceeded,  and  the  |ieople, 
as  a  whole,  became  at  length  a  reproach  to  humanity, 
the  Lord  laid  their  land  under  his  solemn  ban,  by  which 
it  was  withdrawn  from  its  original  occupancy,  and, 
after  living  purged  of  its  shameful  abominations,  was 
set  a}iart  to  a  strictly  sacred  purpose :  it  was  constituted, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  Lord's  own  land,  and,  as  such, 
was  given  for  the  inheritance  of  his  covenant  people 
t.Sr  Anathema.)  Such  is  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
matter  ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  stand  a  close 
examination.  Other  ami  milder  representations  have 
sometimes  l>een  set  forth,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
objections  of  unbelievers  to  the  apparent  harshness  of 
the  scriptural  account  such  as  the  old  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, that  in  the  original  distribution  of  the  earth  among 
the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
assigned  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the  view  of 
Micbaelis,  that  the  forefathers  of  Israel,  by  dwelling 
for  a  time  as  herdsmen  in  the  land,  had  acquired  a 
right  to  the  soil,  which  it  was  competent  for  thein  to 
make  good  whenever  they  pleased  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Such  explanations  are  |ka)pahly  insufficient  • 
tliey  rest  on  no  proper  historical  basis,  and  are  too 
manifestly  of  the  nature  of  shifts  for  the  occasion  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  invented.  If  the 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  occupation  of 
their  territory,  by  the  Israelites,  cannot  be  vindicated 
on  the  great  principles  of  righteousness,  no  considera- 
tions of  a  mure  recondite  or  simply  political  kind 
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can  ever  succeed  in  reconciling  it  to 
of  right. 

It  is  true  we  are  possessed  <>f  no  such  minute  or  de- 
tailed account  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Canaanites, 
an  might  enable  us  to  institute  a  dose  comparison  be- 
tween them  in  that  respect  and  the  other  nation*  of 
ancient  heathendom.  Hut  we  know  for  certain,  that  a 
dreadful  depravation  of  manners  became  generally  pre- 
valent among  them  at  an  early  period,  and  grew  till  it 
reached  a  shameful  height.  It  is  chiefly  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian branch  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  colonial  eatab- 
lishmcnts,  that  we  have  notices  in  the  classical  remains 
of  antiquity  ;  but  these  arc  such  as  to  convey  a  very 
distinct  impression  of  more  than  ordinary  dissoluteness, 
and,  in  general,  of  a  low  moral  tone.  Phoenician 
faith  appears  to  have  been  held  in  much  the  same  re- 
pute as  Punic  faith ;  a  "  Phoenician  lie,"  Strabo  tells 
us,  was  a  common  saying  (ill.  p.  170) ;  and  the  general 
tradition  respecting  the  Astarto  or  Venus  worship, 
which  always  carried  along  with  it  scandalous  excesses, 
point*  to  Syria,  and  often  specially  to  Phoenicia,  as  its 
original  seat.  When  we  turn  to  the  earlier  records  of 
the  Bible,  we  find  evident  symptoms  of  this  demoralizn- 
ti«in  ax  a  tiling  already  at  work,  though  by  no  means 
advanced  to  iU  final  stages.  The  iniquity  of  the  Amo- 
rite*  had  become  palpable,  only  it  was  not  yet  full, 
Oc  xr  IS;  but  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  when?  circum- 
stances favoured  its  development,  it  had  reached  such 
a  height,  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  to  draw  down 
the  consuming  fire  of  Heaven.  The  case  of  these  was 
like  a  mirror,  in  which  the  whole  future  of  the  Canaan 
ite  race  reflected  itaelf:  first,  the  scandalous  practices 
toward  which  nature  in  them  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
tendency,  and  following  on  these  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  Heaven,  laying  its  terrible  arrest  on  the  evil 
by  sweeping  the  evildoers  into  the  pit  of  destruction! 
Had  the  people  of  Canaan  not  been  already  far  gone  in 
the  way  of  |ierrlition,  the  fearful  outbreak  of  sin  and 
judgment  in  the  vale  of  Sodom  would  have  sounded  (as 
it  was  no  doubt  designed  to  do)  like  a  solemn  warning- 
note  in  their  ears,  and  led  them  to  turn  back  in  their 
course  of  degeneracy.  For  this,  however,  it  proved 
quite  ineffectual;  and  when  we  open  the  page  of  sacred 
history  a  few  generations  later,  the  most  appalling  re- 
presentation* meet  us  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Canaanites.  Thus,  after  mentioning  and  forbidding 
the  foulest  abominations,  in  respect  to  carnal  indul- 
gence, and  going  after  "  strange  flesh,"  it  is  added  in 
Le.  xviii.  24 :  "Defile  not  yourselves  in  any  of  these 
things ;  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  that  I 
cast  out  before  you  ;  and  the  land  is  defiled  ;  therefore 
I  do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land 
itself  vomiteth  out  its  inhabitants."  So  also  in  regard 
to  its  idolatrous  worship,  with  Uhj  horrid  rites  and  super- 
stitious practices  attending  it,  it  is  said,  "  All  that  do 
these  thing*  arc  an  abomination  to  the  Lord :  and  be- 
cause of  these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth 
drive  them  out  from  before  thee,"  ix>  .nil  is. 

Now,  it  is  possible  enough,  that  there  may  have  been 
particular  places,  or  even  whole  countries,  as  much 
addicted  to  these  gross  and  polluting  practices  as  the 
('anaanites,  which  yet  were  not  made  the  subjects  of 
so  special  and  overwhelming  a  judgment :  but  this,  if 
it  were  so  and  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  it  actually 
has  hren  would  not  essentially  alter  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  Canaanites.  It  is  clear,  from  the  statements 
given  on  the  authority  of  God  himwlf.  that  by  the  time 


the  sentence  of  extermination  was  issued  against  them, 
tliuy  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  profound  and  hopeless 
'  depravity ;  their  sins  were  of  that  kind,  which  may  be 
emphatically  said  to  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  ;  and 
I  so  the  ban  of  extermination  under  which  they  were 
placed  involves  no  other  difficulty  than  has  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  judgment  executed  upon  the  ante- 
diluvian world  by  the  flood ;  or  the  destruction  that 
overthrew  the  cities  of  the  plain;  or  the  desolations 
that  ultimately  swept  like  a  torrent  over  Israel  itself; 
or,  indeed,  any  of  the  general  calamities  which  God  has 
from  time  to  time  sent  upon  the  world  to  chastise  men 
for  their  corruptions.  The  ultimate  ground  and  ra- 
tionale of  them  all,  is  the  fact  of  a  moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  who  must  vindicate  his  authority,  and  often, 
by  fearful  tilings  in  righteousness,  recall  the  wayward 
heart*  of  men  to  soberness  and  truth.  Let  this  great 
fact  be  but  granted  and  allowed  its  due  weight,  and  the 
mystery  that  hangs  over  such  cases  of  retribution  to  a 
large  extent  disappears.  Nor  should  it  lie  forgotten  in 
regard  to  the  Canaanites,  how  much  to  them  of  mercy 
was  mingled  with  the  judgment;  that  to  give  space 
for  repentance,  the  stroke  of  vengeance  was  for  centu- 
ries delayed  ;  that  various  means  of  reformation  were 
employed,  especially  in  the  exhibition  of  judgment  upon 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  living  testimony  of  such 
messes  for  the  truth  as  Melchizedec,  Abra- 
and  his  immediate  descendants;  that  plain  inti- 
mations also  were  given,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
coming  doom— all  tending,  when  duly  considered,  to 
show  how  loath  God  was  to  execute  the  work  of  doom, 
and  rendering  more  manifest  the  incurable  corruption 
and  heedless  profligacy  of  those  on  whom  it  was  to 
alight 

Such  being  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the 
Canaanitcs  themselves,  it  is  obviously  a  secondary  CI  '11  - 
sideration,  by  what  sort  of  instrumentality  the  sentence 
of  doom  might  be  put  in  execution.  But  if  respect  be 
had — as  it  manifestly,  and  even  pre-eminently,  ought 
in  such  a  caw  to  Is-  -  to  the  moral  aspect  and  bearing 
of  the  transaction,  then  decidedly  the  fittest  instrumen 
tality  was  the  agency  of  the  people  who  were  to  suc- 
ceed t<>  the  possession  of  the  land.  For,  entering  thus 
on  their  new  destiny  as  the  select  instruments  of 
Heaven  for  putting  in  force  its  decree  against  tran* 
gressors,  and  consecrating  the  land  for  a  |ieculiar  |xw- 
sawion  of  G<id,  the  most  effectual  means  that  could  be 
devised  were  taken,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
holy  nature  of  their  calling,  and  commit  them  irrcvoc- 
ablv  to  the  cause  of  righteousness.  They  could  no 
longer  think  of  the  foundations  of  their  national  exist- 
ence without  being  reminded  of  their  obligation  to  keep 
themselves  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  The  very- 
position  they  occupied  was  a  perpetual  call  to  holiness 
of  heart  and  conduct ;  nor  could  they  Uirn  back  to  the 
corruptions,  on  account  of  which  they  had  been  com- 
to  drive  out  their  predecessors  from  before 


them,  without  turning  their  own  glory  into  shame,  and 
practically  disannulling  their  title  to  the  inheritance. 

And  there  is  a  still  further  consideration  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  vindication  of  this  part  of  the  divine 
procedure  namely,  its  typical  Waring  on  the  interests 
of  God's  kingdom.  Nothing  in  Old  Testament  times 
'  can  be  fully  understood,  unless  it  Is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  grander  things  that  were  to  happen  in 
the  ends  of  the  world,  anil  of  which  all  that  went  be 
fore  was,  in  on 
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)  and  preparation.  In  that  scheme  of  provisional  ar- 
rangement* which  was  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
ancient  Israel,  Canaan  wan  the  laud  of  rest,  the  inherit- 
ance, and,  as  such,  the  type  and  pledge  of  that  ever- 
lasting inheritance  which  is  laid  up  for  the  saints  in 
glory.  But  this  inheritance  can  only  be  entered  by 
tfi-.--.  for  whom  it  is  destined  M  OOBqoMCOM;  it  is  to 
be  won  from  the  hand  of  the  adversary ;  and  if  they 
cannot  overmaster  the  powers  of  evil,  judge  Satan,  and 
cast  him  out,  with  all  hia  lies  and  abominations,  neither 
can  they  sit  down  and  possess  the  kingdom.  Now,  in 
all  this  the  earthly  inheritance  must  be  the  image  of 
the  heavenly.  The  work  given  to  Joshua  and  the  host 
of  Israel  must  anticipate  what,  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
the  spiritual  life,  was  to  be  done  by  Jesus  and  his  re- 
deemed people.  And  if  the  history  of  Israel  as  to  its 
entrance  on  the  land  of  Canaan  had  been  materially 
different  from  what  it  actually  was,  one  does  not  see 
how  the  things  that  then  happened  could  have  ade- 
quately forecast  the  future,  and  served  properly  to  ex- 
hibit, on  the  theatre  of  the  outward  and  visible,  the 
pattern  of  what  is  spiritual  and  eternal. 

Thus,  when  viewed  in  its  proper  light,  and  its  various 
rehvtions,  the  remarkable  fate  of  the  Canaanites,  though 
so  often  assailed  by  infidels,  is  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation ;  and  the  Bible  account,  which  brings 
clearly  and  broadly  out  the  great  moral  principles  con- 
nected with  it,  is  that  which  most  approves  itself  to 
our  intelligent  apprehensions  and  spiritual  convictions. 

CANAAN,  LAND  OF,  viewed  as  the  inheritance 
of  Israel.  The  language  employed  respecting  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites  is  somewhat  variable,  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  contemplated  ;  and 
occasionally  terms  arc  employed  which  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  reconcile  with  what  is  elsewhere  stated.  But 
there  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  Iwundarie*  given  in 
the  genealogical  table  of  tie.  x.  l.r>-19,  comprise  all  that 
strictly  belonged  to  the  land,  which  received  its  deno- 
mination from  them.  Wliat  they  held  elsewhere,  after 
they  had  begun  to  "  spread  themselves  abroad,"  be- 
longed to  them  merely  as  isolated  points,  mercantile 
emporiums,  or  colonial  settlements.  Looking,  there- 
fore, to  that  original  geographical  statement,  we  find 
that  "  the  Is.rder  of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon.  as 
thou  comest  from  (ierar,  unto  Caza" — that  is,  from  the 
southern  side  of  Lebanon  along  the  Mediterranean  coast 
to  the  country  of  the  1'hilistiue*.  Then  it  turned  right 
east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  "as  thou  goest  unto  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  Admah  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha." 
The  city  of  Lasha  is  not  again  referred  to ;  but  it  was 
manifestly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain.  So  that,  as  thus  defined,  the  country  of 
the  Canaanites  was  simply  the  tract  lying  within  the 
Jordan  an.l  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretching  from 
Mount  Lel>anon  on  the  north  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
wilderness  of  Judah  on  the  south.  It  is  chiefly  on  the 
northern  line  that  uncertainty  hangs,  though,  as  the 
conquests  appear  to  have  gone  no  farther  than  Mount 
Hermon,  and  Sidon  is  the  most  northerly  town  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  the  probability 
is  that  the  real  boundary  line  lay  not  far  beyond  Sidon. 
(Sir  Ham.vth.) 

The  terms  of  the  promise  given  to  the  Israelites  per- 
fectly accord  with  this,  when  they  are  properly  read. 
In  the  first  local  description,  indeed,  made  to  Abraham. 
C«  *r  a  wider  compass  seems  to  be  embraced : 

"  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  thw  land,  from  the  river 


of  Egypt  to  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates."  But 
the  specification  that  follows  shows  what  was  the  por- 
tion more  particularly  meant,  "  the  Kcuites,  and  the 
Kenixrites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  and  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Perizzitea,  and  the  Rephaims,  and  the  Amorites, 
and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Girgasites,  and  the  Jebu- 
sites"— all  tribes  that  lay  within  the  region  designated 
above.  Either,  therefore,  in  the  general  outline  "  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Euphrates,"  there  was 
meant  to  be  held  out  to  the  covenant-people  such  a 
place  and  position  as  would  secure  their  ascendency 
river  the  whole  of  that  district  (which  proved  to  be  the 
case  in  the  Iwtter  periods  of  their  history) ;  or  the  pro- 
mise  wa»  made  to  Abraham,  not  merely  as  the  head  of 
the  covenant- people,  but  as  the  common  father  of  the 
Islunaelito  as  well  as  Israelite  tribes,  with  various 
other  Tamilies  that  ultimately  merged  in  these,  and 
which  unquestionably  did  spread  themselves  by  de- 
grees over  the  entire  region  in  question.  The  former 
supposition,  however,  seems  the  more  natural ;  as,  by 
the  distinct  tribes  mentioned,  we  appear  to  be  told 
what  was  to  be  the  proper  possession  of  Abraham's 
seed,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  indicated  that,  as  the 
owners  of  such  a  territory,  they  should  wield  a  much 
more  extensive  sway.  If  we  look  from  the  promise  to 
the  historical  record  of  the  fulfilment,  we  find  the  same 
conclusion  forced  on  us  as  to  the  proper  boundaries  of 
the  land  of  Canaan:  "The  I*.rd  gave  unto  Israel,"  it 
is  said  in  Jos.  xxi.  43,  "  all  the  land  which  ho  sware 
to  give  unto  their  fathers ;  and  they  possessed  it,  and 
dwelt  therein.  .  .  .  There  failed  not  ought  of  any  good 
thing,  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of 
Israel ;  all  came  to  pass."  This  refers,  of  course,  only 
to  the  extent  and  compass  of  territory  brought  under 
the  power  of  Israel,  which  reached  to  the  utmost 
ltounds  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  even  on  the  farther 
side  of  Jordan  included  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
that  formed  no  part  of  what  was  strictly  Canaanitish 
soil.  Within  the  territory  actually  won,  there  were, 
as  the  sacred  history  elsewhere  informs  us,  various 
strongholds  and  cities  belonging  to  the  original  inhabi- 
tants which  still  held  their  ground,  and  some  of  which 
were  never  wholly  dispossessed.  But  these  were  only 
a  few  isolated  spots,  which  would  have  been  of  little 
moment  if  Israel  had  remained  steadfast  to  the  covenant 
of  t!od,  and  which,  even  as  it  was,  were  gradually  re- 
duced within  narrower  Isninds,  till  they  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared. During  the  struggles  that  ensued  with  these 
remnants  of  the  ancient  stock,  the  Canaanites  are  some- 
times mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  particular  trilies, 
and  a  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  is  even  represented  as  for 
a  time  lording  it  over  Israel,  iu  1»  5;  also  ill.  «,  ic  But 
the  connection  renders  it  plain  that  these  were  but  por- 
tions of  the  original  race  in  certain  localities,  retaining 
for  some  reason  or  another  the  general  name  of  the 
race,  without  being  rccognixed  as  a  distinct  trilto. 

The  country  thus  defined  and  bounded  was  of  com- 
paratively limited  extent.  In  breadth,  from  Jordan 
to  the  Mediterranean,  it  rarely  exceeds  fifty  miles; 
and  from  Dan  to  Beershctia,  its'  two  extreme  cities  in 
a  longitudinal  direction,  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
1R0  miles.  Allowing  a  little  margin  for  territory  not 
conquered  by  the  Israelite*,  the  whole  region  of  Canaan 
proper  could  scarcely  have  formed  more  than  a  square 
of  200  miles  in  one  direction  by  50  in  another,  or  an 
area  of  1 0,000  square  miles.  But,  as  if  to  , 
for  this  smallncss  of  range,  it 
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in  its  ri.mir.il  features,  and  in  ita  characteristic*  of  soil 
and  climate  distinguished  by  manifold  diversities. 
These  it  derived  in  a  very  great  degree  from  the  ridge* 
of  hills  that  intersect  the  country,  and  which  now  form, 
aa  they  must  ever  have  done,  one  of  its  moat  striking 
peculiarities.  Standing  in  what  is  not  far  from  the 
middle  of  the  whole  region,  in  the  vast  and  fertile 
plain  of  Eadraelon,  one  perceives  on  looking  northward* 
a  vast  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  commencing  with  a 
variety  of  smaller  eminences  near  at  hajrd,  and  rising 
by  degrees  into  the  loftier  ridges  that  look  down  upon 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  till  they  reach  their  culmination  in 
the  snowy  summit  of  Mount  Hermon,  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  other  side  there  is 
also  to  be  seen  a  succession  of  eminences,  with  a  gene- 
ral rise  toward  the  south  —  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground the  ridge  of  Carmel,  stretching  almost  right 
itcros*  the  country,  but  even  at  its  greatest  height  near 
the  western  coast  not  rising  above  1500  feet;  then  the 
hills  of  Samaria  and  the  northern  parte  of  Judali,  which 
sometimes  attain  an  elevation  of  SOW  feet,  and  these 
swelling  onwards  like  a  vast  sea  of  rock,  till  in  the  re- 
gion about  Hebron  they  rise  about  3000  feet,  whence 
they  begin  to  take  for  a  time  a  downward  inclination. 
"Aa  a  general  rule,"  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of 
Stanley,  "  Palestine  is  not  merely  a  mountainous 
country,  but  a  mass  of  mountains,  rising  from  a  level 
sea-coast  on  the  west,  and  from  a  level  desert  on  the  cast, 
only  cut  asunder  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from 
north  to  south,  and  by  the  valley  of  Jezreel  from  east 
to  west.  The  result  of  this  peculiarity  is,  that  not 
merely  the  hill-tops,  but  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the 
interior  of  Palestine,  both  east  and  west,  are  them- 
selves so  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  to  |»artake 
of  all  the  main  characteristics  of  mountainous  history 
and  scenery.  Jerusalem  is  of  nearly  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  the  highest  ground  in  England,  and  most  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Palestine  are  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean  Sea"  (Wnal  and  l>aie»UiM!,  p  IA). 

The  prevailing  character  of  tlie  rock  of  which  these 
mountain  ridges  are  composed  is  limestone,  and  that 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  Jura  and  chalk  for- 
mation. There  are  no  volcanic  formations,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea:  but  in  the  northern 
part*  basalt  occasionally  interchanges  with  the  lime- 
stone, and  on  that  as  ita  basis  rests  the  great  plain  of 
Eadraelon.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  elevations  in 
Samaria  and  Judah  is  firm  and  compact;  but  in  other 
places  it  becomes  soft  and  marly,  producing,  when 
properly  supplied  with  moisture,  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
As  this,  however,  often  comparatively  fails,  especially 
in  summer,  and.  amid  the  general  stagnation  that  pre- 
vails, little  ia  done  by  artificial  means  to  stimulate  the 
vegetation,  the  hills  too  often  present  to  the  traveller  a 
bare,  whitish,  or  gray  and  parched  aspect,  fitted  rather 
to  fatigue  than  to  please  the  eye,  and  to  awaken  feel- 
ings of  disappointment.  Hut  the  capabilities  both  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  climate  are  great;  they  are  favour 
able,  in  particular,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
fig,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry;  and  when  the  land 
was  filled  with  a  thriving  and  active  population — as  it 
was  under  the  original  inhabitants  before  the  conquest, 
and  for  ages  afterwards  under  the  covenant- people— 
its  appearance  must  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  now  presents.  It  was  then,  no  doubt,  most 
truthfully  described  by  Musts,  as  emphatically  "a  good 
land;  a  land  of  brooks  of 


that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hilla;  a  land  of  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates ;  a 
land  of  oil-olive,  and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt 
eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any- 
thing in  it;  aland  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  Do  tuL  7-9.  Even  to  this  day- 
many  of  these  hills  bear  evidence,  in  their  scarped 
rocks  and  ruined  terrace-walls,  to  the  {tains  that  in 
ancient  times  hod  been  taken  to  collect  the  mould  on 
their  slopes,  and  raise  on  it  a  fruitful  cultivation.  That 
it  ia  not  only  capable  of  bearing,  but  actually  has  borne, 
a  clothed  and  fertile  appearance,  and  sustained  in  com- 
fort a  numerous  population,  admits  now  of  no  manner 
of  doubt.  Taking  all,  therefore,  into  account — what  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  by  nature,  and  what  it  had  been 
made  by  industry  and  art— its  pleasant  varieties  of 
hill  and  dale,  its  crystal  streams  and  flowing  brooks, 
its  fertile  plains,  terraced  hills,  and  wild  romantic  up- 
lands -the  land  might  weU  (to  use  again  the  language 
of  Stanley)  "be  considered  the  prize  of  the  eastern 
world,  the  ixxwesaion  of  which  was  the  mark  of  God's 
peculiar  favour;  the  sjxit  for  which  the  nations  would 
contend,  aa  on  a  smaller  scale  the  Bedouin  tribes  for 
some  'diamond  of  the  desert'  —  some  'palm -grove 
islanded  amid  the  waste.'  And  a  land,  of  which  tin' 
blessings  were  so  evidently  the  gift  of  God,  not  as  in 
Egypt,  of  man's  labour;  which  also,  by  reason  of  its 
narrow  extent,  was  so  constantly  within  reach  and 
sight  of  the  neighbouring  desert,  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  to  the  Supreme 
(iiver  of  all  these  blessings,  and  to  bind  it  by  the 
dearest  ties  to  the  land  which  he  had  so  manifestly 

favoured  "  (Stoat  and  Palestine,  |>.  1£>). 

This  last  consideration  touches  on  the  reasons  which 
I  may  have  led  to  the  selection  of  Canaan  as  the  posses- 
sion of  God'*  peculiar  ]>eople.  In  that  respect  some 
weight  may  justly  be  assigned  to  it.  But  beside  the 
natural  properties  of  the  land  itself,  which  in  extent, 
appearance,  and  resources,  singularly  fitted  it  for  the 
home  of  such  a  people  as  Israel,  the  relative  position 
of  Canaan  in  resjieet  to  the  surrounding  countries 

I must  be  regarded  as  what  chiefly  exercised  a  determin- 
ing influence.  The  advantages  which  the  laud  of 
Canaan  afforded  to  its  original  inhabitants  for  develop- 
,  ing  their  energies,  and  rising  to  civil  and  commercial 
rank  in  the  world,  were  emblematic  of  similar  advan- 
tages which,  in  a  moral  respect,  it  presented  to  the 
chosen  people  for  fulfilling  their  high  calling,  and  ope- 
rating with  effect  upon  the  ignorance  and  corruption 
of  the  world.  Israel  was  to  be  God's  light  among  the 
nations  of  ancient  time ;  and  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
the  most  appropriate  eminence  on  which  it  could  be 
placed.  "  I  have  set  it,"  said  God,  "in  the  midst  of 
the  nationa  and  the  countries  round  about,"  Em.«.«. 
"  Viewing  the  world  aa  it  existed  at  the  time  of 
Israel's  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  for  a  thousand 
years  afterwards,  we  believe  it  would  he  impossible  to 
fix  upon  a  single  region  so  admirably  fitted,  at  once  to 
servo  as  a  suitable  dwelling- place  for  such  a  people, 
and  to  enable  them,  as  from  a  central  and  well- chosen 
vantage-ground,  to  act  with  success  upon  the  heathen- 
ism of  the  world.  It  lay  nearly  mid-way  between  the 
oldest  and  moat  influential  states  of  antiquity — on  the 
one  aide  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  with  their  dependencies; 
on  the  other  Babylon,  Nineveh,  India— the  seats  of 
art  and  civilization,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  still 
lay  in  comparative  barbarism,  and  to  which  the 
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hut  ultimately  more  powerful  common  wealth*  |  was  marked  by  Rlippel  of  Frankfort  in  the  land  of 
of  Europe  were  primarily  indebted  for  their  skill,  and  I  Kurgoa,  somewhat  beyond  Meroe.  At  one  pyramid 
even  their  philosophy  and  religion.  Then,  in  the  im-  |  he  found,  among  other  things,  two  female  figures  at 
mediate  neighbourhood  were  the  Phoenician  mariner*,  the  entrance,  holding  lances  in  their  hand*,  and  in  the 
whose  Bails  frequented  every  harbour  of  the  civilized  act  of  piercing  with  them  a  hand  of  prisoners;  also  in 
world;  and  all  around,  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  the  great  various  others  "  the  reliefs  represent  apotheoses  of 
inland  traders,  who  kept  up  a  perpetual  and  imwt  ex-  \  female  figures  only,  while  in  all  others  they  represent 


tensive  intercourse  among  the  different  communities  of 
Southern  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  So  that  isolated 
as  the  land  of  Canaan  in  some  respect*  was,  it  was 
the  very  reverse  of  being  withdrawn  to  a  corner;  and 
no  region  in  the  whole  ancient  world  could  have  been 
selected,  that  afforded  more  obviuus  and  varied  facilities 
for  exerting  a  beneficial  and  commanding  influence  on 
the  miW  of  ancient  heathendom"  (F&lrbairu'a  Kwkiul.p. 
Unfortunately,  the  advantages  thus  placed  within  the 
reach  of  Israel  were  but  rarely  usvd  as  they  should 
have  been;  and  it  ultimately  fared  with  them,  the 
conquerors  of  Canaan,  much  as  it  hat!  previously  fared 
with  the  original  occupants.  ( For  the  present  6tate  of 
the  country,  see  under  Palestine.* 

CANDACE,  the  English  form  of  KaxWo,,  and  the 
designation  of  tliat  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  whose 
eunuch  or  treasurer  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
pispel  through  the  instrumentality  of  Philip,  when  on 
the  way  back  from  Jerusalem  to  Ethiopia,  Ac  iiii  S7,»c<i 
The  Ethiopia  here  referred  to,  it  is  now  ou  all  hands 
agreed,  was  that  region  in  Upper  Nubia,  which  an- 
ciently went  by  the  name  of  Meroe,  sometimes  called 
"the  Island  of  Meroe,"  from  its  situation  between 
the  Nile  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Atbara  on  the  other. 
The  term  Can  dace  ap|iears  to  have  been  rather  an 
official  title  than  a  projwr  name,  somewhat  like  the. 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  This  is  expressly  testified  by  Pliny 
i'l  3i),  who,  speaking  of  centurions  sent  by  Nero  to 
explore  the  country,  gives  it  as  their  report,  that  "a 
woman  reigned  in  .Meroe,  Vandai-t  (regnare  in  Meroe 
t'andaceni,  which  name  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
transmitted  to  its  queens."  We  have  notices  in  Strabo 
h>,j  s*>)  and  I>io  Cassius  (Hi  4)  of  a  queen  of  Meme 
called  L'andace  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  was  of 
warlike  disposition,  and  betwixt  whom  and  the  gover- 
nor of  Egypt,  Caius  Petronius,  there  was  some  skir- 
mishing— not  to  her  advantage,  for  she  was  first  de- 
feated in  battle,  and  then  had  her  capital,  Napata. 
taken.  Eusebius  also  nvntion»  that  so  late  even  as 
his  day  the  queens  of  Ethiopia  continued  to  bear  the 
name  of  Candace. 

This  singular  prominence  given  to  females  in  the 
governing  power  of  Ethiopia,  Li  confirmed  by  the 
monument*  of  the  country.  Comparing  these  with 
the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  Heeren  says.  "  The 
most  remarkable  difference  appears  in  the  iicrsons 
offering :  the  queens  appear  w  ith  the  kings ;  and  not 
merely  as  presenting  offerings,  but  as  heroines  and 
conquerors.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Egyptian  reliefs,  either  in  Egypt  or 
Nubia"  (Ancient  Egypt  eh-  U  (  Referring  to  the  repre- 
sentations in  one  of  the  pyramids,  as  given  by  Cail- 
laud,  Heeren  states,  that  "in  one  compartment  a 
female  warrior,  with  the  royal  ensigns  on  her  head, 
and  richly  attired,  drags  forward  a  number  of  captives 
aa  offerings  to  the  gods ;  upon  the  other  she  is  in  a 
warlike  habit,  about  to  destroy  the  same  group,  whose 
heads  are  fastened  together  by  the  top  hair.  On  a 
third  relief  in  the  sanctuary  she  is  making  an  offering 
of  frankincense  to  the  goddess."    The  same  peculiarity 


heroes,  to  whom  offerings  are  brought."  "If  we  look 
into  history,"  Heeren  adds,  "we  sliall  there  find  some 
little  help  towards  a  general  explanation.  '  Among 
the  Ethiopians,'  says  Strabo,  sj>eaking  of  Meroe,  the 
women  are  also  armed.'  We  know,  too,  that  they 
sometimes  mounted  the  throne.  Hcnnlotus  mentions 
a  Nitocris  among  the  ancient  queens  of  Ethiopia,  who 
ruled  over  Egypt  (U.  m).    Upon  the  relief  which  re 


I1S3  1      Female  Warrior.   CallUud'.  Voyage  I  Men*. 

presents  the  conrpiest  of  Ethiopia  by  Sesostris  there  is 
ft  queen  with  her  sons,  who  appears  before  him  as  a 
captive.  A  long  succession  of  queens  under  the  title 
■  if  Candace  must  have  reigned  there ;  and  when  at  last 
the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  from  Meroe  to  Napata, 
near  Mount  Jierkal,  there  wan  also  there  a  queen  who 
ruled  under  the  title  of  Candace.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
strange,  but  quite  agreeable  to  Ethiopian  usages,  to  see 
a  queen  in  a  warlike  habit  near  her  consort;  although 
history  has  preserved  nothing  iKirticiilar  on  the  subject." 

It  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
under  Candace  having  gone  to  Jerusalem  to  worship, 
that  Judaism  had  obtained  considerable  prevalence  in 
the  country,  to  which  their  practice,  from  remote 
times,  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  may  have  not  a  little 
contributed.  Tradition  ascril>es  to  the  converted 
eunuch  the  conversion  also  of  Candace,  and  of  many 
of  her  subjects,  to  the  faith.  This  is  quite  probable, 
but  no  certain  accounts  have  reached  us  on  the  subject. 

CANDLE  is  frequently  used  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  where  lamp,  or  the  more  general  term 
iiffht,  would  have  been  the  more  literal  rendering. 
Usually,  however,  candle  gives  the  substantial  import, 
since  at  the  time  the  translation  was  made  caudles 
had  relatively  the  same  place  in  domestic  use  that 
lamps  had  in  ancient  Israel.  Symbolically,  the  ex- 
pression is  used  ( 1 1  with  reference  to  the  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  view,  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
candle  in  searching  through  on  apartment,  as  when 
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the  Lord  speaks  of  starching  Jerusalem  with  candle*. 
&>p.  1. 13;  or  when  the  spirit  of  man  itself,  the  light  of 
conscience  within,  w  called  the  Lord's  candle  to  search 
the  inward  parts,  Pr.  xx.  *7;  (2)  with  re  ference  to  the 
knowledge  or  discernment  generally,  which  is  inse|  su- 
able from  it  simply  as  a  light,  as  when  our  Lord  calht 
his  people  the  light  of  the  world,  MM  »  M;  (3)  with 
reference  to  the  cheering  and  gladdening  influence, 
which  when  properly  supplied  a  candle  sheds  through 
the  house,  as  when  it  is  said  of  David,  that  he  was  the 
lamp  or  candle  of  Israel,  sss.xii.i-;  or  of  the  wicked, 
that  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out,  Pr  sill.  9 
CANDLESTICK    [rnVO,  metwrah,  lamp -stand, 

light  -  bearer],  the  distinctive  name  for  the  candela 
brum  of  the  sanctuary,  and  used  only  for  it,  and  of 
those  made  after  its  pattern  for  the  temple,  l  Kl.  ril  is. 
According  to  the  directions  given  for  making  H  in  Ex. 
xxv.  31-39,  it  was  formed  of  a  talent  of  pure  gold. 
The  description  given  of  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  and 
plain  as  regards  its  general  structure  and  appearance, 
but  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy  the  subordinate  parts.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  had  in  the  centre  an  upright  stem, 
and  that  from  this  stem  branched  out  six  arms,  three 
on  each  side,  no  as  to  present  atop,  along  with  the 
central  column,  a  seven  fold  light.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, distinctly  said,  that  the  six  lateral  and  the  one 
central  supports  were  all  to  rise  to  the  same  height, 
and  the  lamps  standing  on  them  were  to  be  on  a  level. 
This  might  very  naturally  present  itself  as  the  most 
appropriate  form,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  figure 
of  the  candlestick  inscribed  on  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Titus,  among  the  furniture  of  the  second  temple,  it 
would  seem  also  to  have  been  the  form  actually 
adopted. 

There  is  a  certain  indistinctness  also  about  the  orna- 
ments with  which  it  was  to  be  covered.  In  Ex.  xxv. 
33,  34,  there  are  required  to  be  made  "  three  bowl* 
like  unto  almonds,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower  in  one 
branch;  ami  three  bowls  made  like  almonds  in  the  other 
branch,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower:  so  in  the  six  branches 
that  come  out  of  the  candlestick.  And  in  the  candle- 
stick (viz.  in  the  main  stem,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  brauches)  shall  be  four  bowls  made  like  unto 
almonds,  with  their  knops  and  their  flowers."  Almond- 
shaped  bowls  or  cups  evidently  form  the  first  part  of 
these  ornaments ;  and  as  flowers  are  mentioned  sepa- 
rately, the  natural  inference  is,  that  the  fruit  not  the 
flower  of  the  almond  is  what  is  here  referred  to— a  cup- 
like ornament  shaped  after  the  form  of  an  almond .  The 
next  ornament  is  more  uncertain;  in  the  English  Bildo 
it  is  called  knop,  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  laphtnr,  and  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  translations  render  it  by  words 
{iripatpuTrjfxi,  ipfirrultr)  which  merely  indicate  around 
or  spherical  shape.  Josephus  and  some  of  the  ancients 
understood  by  it  appUt,  or  rather  pomegranate*.  But 
the  term  is  not  that  which  is  clsowhcre  applied  to  either 
apples  or  pomegranates;  and  it  is  impossible  to  go 
further  than  to  say,  that  it  seems  to  denote  something 
of  a  rounded  form;  and  knops  may  serve  as  well  as  any- 
thing else  for  a  rendering.  This  particular  ornament 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  flower ;  and  the  whole  three 
— almond  shaped  cup,  knop,  and  flower — were  to  be 
three  times  repeated  on  each  branch,  and  four  time* 
on  the  main  stem :  so  that  the 
occurred  in  all  twenty-two 


In  regard  to  the  base,  no  particular  direction*  are  given ; 
but  for  the  lamps,  it  u  clear  that  they  merely  rested 
upon  the  top  of  the  different  branches  and  the  stem,  and 
not  an  integral  |j*rt  of  the  main  piece.  Indeed, 


V/ 


-.V 


[1M  I     Prorttblc  arrangement  of  tbc  branches  of  the  Golden 

it  could  not  well  l»  otherwise,  as  it  hail  been  very 
difficult  to  get  them  properly  cleaned  and  trimmed 
if  they  had  been  attached  to  the  Btand  on  which  they 
rested. 

From  the  description  thus  given,  there  will  obviously 
appear  no  ground  for  the  opinion  which  would  regard 
the  candlestick  a*  intended  to  represent  a  fruit- l>earing 
tree,  consisting  of  a  main  stem  and  of  six  branches. 
This  would  anyhow  have  been  unnatural,  seeing  that 
not  fruit  but  lights  formed  the  end  or  consummation 
to  which  all  was  manifestly  designed  to  contribute. 
But  even  in  the  relative  position  of  the  ornaments 
themselves  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  the  idea: 
since,  while  tliese  comprised  representations  of  both  fruit 
and  flowers,  the  fruit  took  precedence  of  the  flowers, 
and  not  the  flowers  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  field  of 
nature.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  ornament* 
to  have  had  any  other  design  than  to  add  to  the  ele- 
gance and  ornateneas  of  the  structure,  precisely  a*  the 
more  elaborate  parts  of  the  high- priest's  dreas  were 
said  to  be  for  ornament  and  for  beauty.  The  solid 
gold,  in  like  manner,  of  which  the  whole  was  composed, 
was  intended  to  give  an  impression  of  the  costly  *nd 
precious  nature  of  the  article,  a*  serving  an  important 
and  valuable  purpose  in  the  Old  Testament  economy. 

In  this  purpose  we  are,  doubtless,  to  include  it* 
more  immediate  or  natural  use,  simply  as  a  provision 
for  diffusing  material  light.  There  being  no  windows 
in  the  tabernacle,  the  light  oould  only  enter  by  the 
outer  curtain,  which  was  drawn  up  by  day;  and,  if 
there  was  not  to  be  total  darkness  during  the  night, 
there  must  have  been  some  means  for  artificially  supply- 
ing it.  This  was  done  through  the  golden  candlestick, 
which  Aaron  was  commanded  to  "light  in  the  evening," 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  burn  "from evening  to  morn 
ing  before  the  Lord,"  Ex  xxni  a  j  m  T,  *;  L»  «"  5 
Hence,  we  read  of  the  Lord  having  api»eared  to  Samuel 
"  before  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  I  fit.  iH.fi  namely,  before  the  time  when  the 
dawn  of  day  rendered  Uio  artificial  light  in  the  sanc- 
tuary no  longer  necessary  Joseph  us,  indeed,  states 
that  the  custom  was  to  keep  the  lamps  burning  night 
and  day;  but  this,  if  correct,  only  prove*  the  later 
usage  to  have  been  so  far  different  from  the  earlier, 
and  perhaps  arose  from  the  same  feeling  which  led  the 
people  to  multiply  rite*  and  fast*  beyond  what  »W 
prescribed  in  the  "law  of  Mo*e*.    The  candlestick,  in 
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its  natural  use,  i 
Mit*titut4!  for  the 


Scripture, 
light  of  day;  hence,  to  lie 


brought  into  requisition  only  when  this  failed ;  bo  that 
the  dwelling  of  Gml  might  never  appear  to  be  enveloped 
in  gloom,  or  without  the  apparatus  necessary  for  con- 
ducting holy  ministrations.  An<l  had  the  tabernacle, 
or  temple,  to  which  the  candlestick  belonged,  been 
erected  simply  fur  the  purpose  of  presenting  suitable 
and  appropriate  services  U>  God,  in  connection  with 
the  religious  economy  then  existing,  there  might  possi- 
bly have  l*en  no  further  design  contemplated  in  its 
structure  and  use  than  the  oue  now  mentioned,  of 
giving  light  in  the  sanctuary  to  those  who  might  be 
ministering  in  holy  things.  Hut  as  everything  in  the 
earthly  taliernacle  was  made  to  image  what  p-rtained 
to  a  higher-  framed  so  as  to  symbolize  the  spiritual 
truths  of  God's  kingdom,  both  as  then  unfolded,  and 
as  destined  hereafter  to  receive  a  fuller  development, 
the  natural  use  of  the  candlestick  could  by  no  moans 
exhaust  its  meaning,  but  must  only  have  formed  the 
ground  of  a  spiritual  and  typical  use.  Rut  as  this  can- 
not be  exhibited  properly  excepting  in  connection  with 
the  tabernacle  iUelf,  and  it*  other  articles  of  furniture, 
we  postpone  the  consideration  of  it  till  we  reach  the 
subject  of  the  tabernacle. 

The  original  candlestick  of  course  perisbed  at  the 
time  of  the  Clialdean  conquest,  along  with  the  other 
articles  necessary  for  the  daily  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  had  remained  in  it  to  the  last.  In  the  second 
temple,  it  would  seem,  that  a  return  was  made  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  first  arrangement;  at  least  in  the  book 
of  Maccabees  mention  is  made  only  of  one  candlestick, 
while  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  furnished  with  ten 
(wqnp.ro  1  Ki  vii.  «» ;  1  Mm  I  II;  ir.  ID,  W)      J.WCphus,  too, 

speaks  as  if  there  was  only  one  in  the  second  temple 
(w»r»,  »u  4>;  and  the  representation  on  the  arch  of  Titus 


lem,  where  it  was  lost  sight  of.  But  the  correctness 
of  these  n'|iort«  cannot  be  confidently  relied  on. 

CANE.  The  English  word  rant  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  hanth  (7>jp),  and  its  Greek  and  Latin 

equivalents  Kawa  and  canna ;  and  like  the  correspond- 
kc.,  it  is  very  loosely  used.  The 


iho  Ookkn 


leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  carried  to  Rome 
along  with  other  sacred  spiils.  It  is  rejiorted  to  have 
U«n  included  in  the  plunder  taken  by  Genscric  to 
Africa  in  A.n.  455:  to  have  l>een  re-captured  fmm  the 
Vandals  by  Belisarius  in  A.D.  533,  and  carried  to 
Constantinople;  finally,  to  have  been  sent  to  Jenisa- 


[156  ]      Ouw>   Andrui**},,*  taUimus. 

I  cane  from  which  sugar  is  extracted  ySacrharum  ofirin- 
arum)  is  a  grass;  whibt  the  canes  made  into  walking 
sticks,  into  the  floating  cables  of  shi|>s  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  into  the  ls)ttoniB  of  chairs  and  other 
kinds  of  wicker-work,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
palms.  It  is  a  convenient  popular  name  for  any  plant 
of  a  tubular  structure  rising  als>ve  the  dignity  of  a  reed, 
but  falling  short  of  a  palm. 

In  our  own  country  there  are  grasses  which  yield  a 
pleasant  perfume,  the  most  frequent  ami  familiar  being 
the  Aii(hoT<rnthur,i  <»loratum,  or  sweet-scented  venial 
grass,  which  mainly  contributes  the  delightful  fragrance 
to  new  -made  hay.  In  India  such  grasses  art-  "till  more 
abundant.  There  is  one  genus  especially  distinguished 
for  its  odoriferous  virtues,  the  A  m/ro/io</<m.  The  rooU 
of  the  A.  muricatum,  called  "khuskhus"  in  Hindco, 
are  worked  into  screens  or  "  tatties,"  which  in  hot 
weather  are  placed  before  the  doors  and  windows  of 
houses.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  these  tatties  are 
constantly  drenched  with  water,  and  as  the  dry  hot 
wind  from  without  flows  through,  causing  a  rapid 
evaporation,  it  comes  into  the  apartment*  20'  or  30° 
reduced  in  temperature,  and  charmingly  fragrant. 
Another  Aiulrni«*pm,  the  sperica  »rha  nnnthui,  is  Wi  ll 
known  as  the  lemon  grass,  and  a  third.  A.  rnlamu* 
aromatinm.  is  propounded  by  Ih\  Royle  with  much  pro- 
liability  as  the  xa\anot  apoiiariKc*  of  l)ioseorides,  and 
the  "sweet-cane"  or  "calamus"  of  Scripture.  The 
circumstance  <>f  its  coming  from  a  "  far  country  "  is  all 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Royle' *  supposition.  It  occurs  in 
Central  India,  being  found  a«  far  north  as  Delhi,  and 
south  to  between  the  Godavery  ami  Nagpore.  It  is  a 
tall  plant,  and  yields  the  fragrant  grass-oil  of  Central 
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India.   (See  Royk'«  Natural  llirtoryofthc  Himalayan  Mountain*, 

P-  ) 

The  query  has  been  often  propounded,  whether  the 
"  sweet-cane"  oi  Scripture  may  not  lie  the  sugar-cane 
of  commerce  t  To  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  the  hutch  of  the  He  brews  seems  to  have  been  valued 
not  for  the  sweetness  of  its  taste  but  of  its  smell,  I.  xliii 
M;Gk  It,  II 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Jews  may  have  tteoomc 

 nit.  I  with  sugar  within  the  biblical  period,  although 

we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  known  so  far  west- 
wanl  till  the  conquests  of  Alexander  opened  the  way  to 
it*  discovery.  (Soc  Falconer'.  History  of  Sugar,  In  Uw  Hmntti 
of  the  Philosophical  Scictuty  or  Manchcutcr,  t«1  i»  |>  381. )  At  a 
comparatively  early  period  the  sugar-cane  was  freely 
cultivated  in  Syria,  and  the  naif  author  of  the  "Gcsta 
Dei  per  Franco*,"  tells  how  kindly  the  crusaders  took 
to  it:  "  Calamello*  ibidem  mellitos,  quos  vocant  :ucra, 
suxit  populus  illorum  salubri  sueco  lrctatus."  "  At  the 
time  of  harvest  the  inhabitants  bruise  it  when  ripe 
in  mortars,  and  set  aside  the  strained  juice  in  vessels, 
till  it  solidifies  in  the  semblance  of  snow  or  white  salt. 
Mixed  with  bread,  or  treated  with  water,  they  use  it 
as  pottage,  and  prefer  it  to  honey.  The  besiegers  of 
Albaria  Marra  and  Acchas,  having  suffered  fearfully 
from  hunger,  were  greatly  refreshed  thereby."  [J.  H.J 

CANKERWORM  (pSs  ye&*)(  a  voracious,  gre- 
garious insect,  very  destructive  to  vegetation.  Some 
have  supposed  the  Egyptian  chafer  {Scarabatu  saccr )  to 
be  the  insect  intended",  but  it  by  no  means  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  sacred  text.  Only  in  the  larva 
state  does  this  beetle  feed,  and  in  that  eonditiou  it  is 
stationary,  solitary,  and  concealed  beneath  the  earth. 
In  Ps.  cv.  34,  the  term  caterpillars  (English  version) 
seems  equivalent  to  locusts,  which  composed  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  "The  locusts  came,  and  [even'] 
caterpillars,  and  that  without  numbtr.'  Jeremiah,  H.  u,ts, 
and  Nahum,  ill.  lA-ir,  allude  also  to  the  immense  numbers 
of  these  insects,  as  well  as  to  the  suddenness  with 
which  they  appear  and  depart  after  having  performed 
their  work  of  devastation.  In  the  latter  prophet,  as 
well  as  in  Joel,  L  4 1 11.  is,  the  term  seems  to  be  nearly 
identical  with  that  rendered  locust,  or  at  least  to  differ 
from  it  only  as  one  sjiecies  differs  from  another  closely 
allied  to  it  in  form  and  manners.  In  ,Ie.  li.  27,  the 
epithet  rough  (nCD.  that  which  stands  out)  is  applied  to 
the  yttek;  which  may  help  to  identify  it  with  some  of 
the  tropical  Gryllidte,  which  are  formidably  spinous. 
[See  Locust.)  [p.  h.  o.] 

CANNEH  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Haran 
and  Eden  as  trading  with  Tyre,  E»  xxrlt  23,  but  nothing 
further  is  known  regarding  it.  After  Bochart  it  is 
usually  identified  with  Calneh,  but  the  conjecture  is 
destitute  of  evidence;  while  the  fact  of  Calneh's  destruc- 
tion by  the  Assyrians  long  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel 
is  utterly  unfavourable  to  it.  Michaclis  taken  it  to  be 
the  Kane  of  Ptolemy  (rf  7.«ert  lo),  a  place  of  trade,  and 
a  promontory  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  and  accord- 
ing to  Arrian  the  king's  chief  place  of  export  for  the  in- 
cense country.  This  seems  countenanced  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  mentioned  along  with  other  Arabian  localities, 
particularly  Eden,  by  many  taken  to  be  the  modem 
Aden  in  Arabia.  (S«  Knobol,  Die  Vnlker-urcl  dm  GcdmI«, 
OleMen,  l<50.  p  S*».)  [d.  II.] 

CANON,  is  simply  the  Greek  word  «o«Jr,  which 
has  been  adopted  as  a  convenient  term  for 


what  is  of  binding  authority,  especially  and  pre 
eminently  the  collected  books  of  sacred  Scripture.  In 
its  original  meaning,  however,  the  word  denoted  a  cant 
or  rctd,  whether  as  a  natural  production  or  as  a  straight 
rod  for  purposes  of  measurement.  It  came,  however, 
to  I m<  used  tropically  for  a  standard  or  rule,  by  which 
anything  was  to  be  compared  or  adjusted ;  in  which 
sense  it  is  of  frequent  use  among  classical  writers,  and 
also  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  Oa.  vi.  16, 
"as  many  as  walk  by  this  rule"  (ry)  «o»ow  rotVy); 
i  Go.  x.  13.  The  rule  meant  in  these  cases  is  to  be 
understood  quite  generally  of  any  prescribed  order,  or 
lino  of  procedure  which  it  is  proper  to  oWrve,  and 
has  no  special  reference  to  the  collected  volume  of  Scrip- 
ture. Ky  a  still  further  extension  of  the  original  im- 
port, it  came  too.  among  the  early  ecclesiastical  writer*, 
to  signify  rule  or  measure  in  a  more  restricted  sense— 
an  accredited  and  authoritative  account,  first  of  that 
doctrine  which  from  apostolic  teaching  was  generally 
received  among  the  churches  of  Christ,  then,  of  per 
sons  and  things — for  example,  a  list  of  clergy  in  any 
particular  place,  of  psalms  and  hymns  for  public  use, 
of  decrees  of  councils,  of  books  fitted  for  employment 
in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  This  latter  use  is  not 
a  scriptural  one,  and  did  not  prevail  till  some  time  in 
the  third  century. 

The  term  in  its  application  to  sacred  Scripture  being 
thus  of  ecclesiastical,  not  of  biblical  usage,  it  does  not 
properly  come  into  consideration  here.  But  to  com- 
plete the  history  of  the  word,  and  to  indicate  more 
distinctly  its  relation  to  the  Bible,  we  must  note,  that 
even  when  it  began  to  lie  applied  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, it  was  not  confined  to  writings  in  the  strictest 
sense  authoritative  and  divine,  but  included  such  as 
were  deemed  proper  to  be  read  in  churches.  In  this 
way  some  books  not  claiming  inspired  authority  were 
reckoned  canonical,  and  some  again  actually  forming 
|wrt  of  Scripture— in  particular.  Canticles  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  book  of  Revelation  in  the  New— 
were  omitted  from  the  list,  because  they 
siderwl  unsuitable  for  public  use.  There  is 
book  of  Philastrius,  a  friend  of  Ambrose  (Dt  Hartsi- 
bus),  in  which  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  what  he  calls 
canonical  books,  but  which  wants  both  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse :  while  yet,  in  another 
part  of  the  treatise,  he  calls  those  heretics  who  refuse 
to  include  the  Apocaly|we  in  Scripture — plainly  show- 
ing that  with  him  the  canonical  was  by  no  mean* 
synonymous  with  inspired  or  authoritative.  In  like 
manner,  Gregory  Nazianzen  at  once  calls  the  Apoca- 
lypse the  last  work  of  grace,  and  at  the  same  time 
places  it  among  the  apocryphal;  that  is,  the  private  or 
non-canonical,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  which 
were  familiarly  employed  in  the  public  assemblies  (Stuart 

on  Uic  Canon,  p.  ST, »). 

This  laxity  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  term  canoni- 
cal was  fraught  with  serious  consequences,  a*  has  already 
l»een  pointed  out  under  the  article  Apocrypha  ;  but 
the  term  itself  became  gradually  more  definite  in  its 
application.  1 1  was  at  hmgth  regarded  as  the  proper 
designation  only  of  such  writings  as  are  strictly  autho- 
ritative and  divine,  the  ultimate  standards  of  faith  and 
practice  to  the  church  of  Christ,  although  parties  dif- 
fered, and  still  differ,  in  regard  to  what  writings  should 
be  so  reckoned.  Such  in  later  times  is  the  sense  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  it ;  so  that  the  sacred  canon  is  all  one 
with  holy  Scripture ;  anil  the  question  which  respec  ts 
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the  Old  and  New  Testament  canon  in  simply  that 
which  respects  the  genuineness  and  the  authority  of  the 
Scrijrturcs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  (See  there- 
fore, for  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  under  Sc'Kll'- 
TIRE8.) 

CANTICLES  (on*\yn  Tt?:  \Ktapa  avudrwr:  Sy- 
ria*. Khbpn  rC2n>  n'itdom  of  wisdom* :  Targum — 

Sony's  and  Hymns  which  Solomon  the  Prophet  and 
the  King  of  Israel  spake  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
world.)  Our  remarks  upon  this  most  interesting  and 
difficult  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  we 
shall  arrange  under  the  following  heads  :— 
L  Unity  of  the  Composition. 
II.  Subject-matter. 

III.  Form  and  Arrangement  of  the  several  Parte. 

IV.  Age  and  Authorship. 
V.  Canonical  Authority. 

I.  That  the  Song  of  Songs  is  not  a  collection  of  sepa- 
rate lyrics,  but,  as  the  title  indicates,  forms  one  conti- 
nuous composition,  ought  not  to  tie  disputed.  The  title 
is  not  "  The  Songs  of  Solomon"  (as  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, "The  Proverbs  of  Solomon"*,  but  "  The  Song  of 
Songs,  which  is  Solomon's,"'  i.e.  the  most  beautiful 
and  precious  of  songs,  just  as  the  Messiah's  title  of 
King  of  kings  describes  hiui  as  the  most  powerful  ami 
glorious  of  kings.  It  is  entitled  a  Song,  not  a  collection 
of  songs :  and  no  one  who  reads  it,  even  in  our  English 
version,  with  any  degree  of  attention  can  fail  to  remark 
that  the  title  gives  a  true  account  of  its  character ;  the 
(tarts  into  which  the  composition  is  distributed  being  so 
related,  both  in  matter  and  in  form,  as  to  constitute  a 
single  poem.  Not  only  does  one  spirit  breathe  through 
the  whole ;  but  all  the  parts  and  members  of  the  poem 
are  fitly  framed  together,  each  being  evidently  intended 
not  to  lie  complete  in  itself,  but  to  enter  into  harmo- 
nious union  with  the  others.  The  characters  (if  we 
may  so  call  them)  are  the  same  throughout.  Solomon 
or  Shelomo,  the  beloved  (th  >  of  Shulammith  (or  the 
Shulammite,  as  in  Eng.  vers.,  vi.  13) ;  Shulammith,  the 
love  (so  our  version  renders  n*jrn  perhaps  somewhat 

too  strongly)  of  Solomon,  and  the  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem or  Sion,  d».  (,  i;  u,  ?;  m,  io,  Uj  »  *,*c  The  brethren  of 
Shulammith  are  also  introduced  at  the  commencement, 
ch.  i.  «,  and  at  the  close,  ch,  rill.  H.  Throughout  the  whole 
poem  characteristic  expressions  recur  again  anil  again, 
as,  "Thou  fairest  among  women,"  the  form  of  ad- 
dress with  which  Shulammith  is  approached  by  the 
daughteis  of  Jerusalem,  ch.  i.  v. »;  ti  i; "  Whom  my  sold 
loveth."  the  fond  epithet  used  by  Shulammith  in  speak- 
ing of  her  absent  Beloved,  ch  i  7j  Hi  it ;  "My  Beloved  is 
mine,  and  I  am  his.  He  feedeth  among  the  lilies,'' 
ch  II.  1«;  »i  3 ;  "I  adjure  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem, by  the  roes  and  hinds  of  the  field,"  &c.,  ch.  U.  Tj  III  4; 
». »;  mi  4  ;  "  When  the  evening  breeze  blows  (o'**Tl  n>B"  i 
and  the  shadows  flee  away,"  kc,  ch.u.  17;  i».  e ;  cmup.  M«o  ch. 

It  1,2,  with  t  limd  vi      aciln  UieHebtOT.il  13,15,  wtlhrtl.  13; 

1  A  peculiarity  of  the  title  in  tbe  iuwrtion  nf  the  relative 
"  which."  Ewald  think*  there  is  inTolverf  in  this  peculiar  form 
of  expraiaton  lbs  fact  of  the  existence  of  other  notig*  from  the 
«mt  author,  and  would  render  the  title  thus:  "The  finest  of 
the  song*  cotnpiiwxl  by  Solomon,"  or,  "The  finest  of  Solnmon'i 
•oug»"  ([Hr  )«xtM*n  BUchtr  det  A.  B.  I.  1S4.)  So  Bleek  (Bin. 
Uitunt).  a.  6,15).  I  rather  think  that  B^'OT  "VO.  must  ho 
rendered  absolutely,  "  The  finest  of  «ong«,"  not  of 
merely,  but  of  all  MM* 

Vol.  L 


L  u  with  it.  13;  il  b  with  rlii  H  ;  in  all  of  which  ] 
meot  with  rare  Hebrew  words,  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  which,  recurring  again 
and  again  as  they  do  in  this  Song,  stamp  upon  all  its 
parts  a  markedly  distinctive  character,  and  render  the 
unity  of  the  whole  composition  evident  aud  striking. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  tho 
obscurity  of  the  (»oem,  there  may  l»  discovered  through- 
out an  onward  advance  towards  a  contemplated  result ; 
and  that  the  close  throws  us  back  again  upon  the  com- 
mencement (eoinp.  ch.  viii.  1 1 , 1  '1,  wi  th  i.  6,  especially  tho 
Aramean  form  S'ti  t"V5>.  thus  making  it  evident  that 


we  have  before  us  not  a  collection  of  songs  which  may 
be  separately  interpreted,  but  a  single  poem,  the  various 
parte  of  which  can  bo  rightly  understood  and  inter- 
preted only  when  viewed  as  parts  of  a  harmonious  and 
self-consistent  unity. 

II.  The  question  of  the  unity  of  the  poem  thus  in- 
troduces us  to  a  much  more  difficult  and  important  one : 
viz.  What  is  its  subject !  What  was  the  design  of  the 
author  in  its  composition  ?  What  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  to  which  he  gives 
utterance  in  the  beautiful  and  glowing  language  of  this 
Song  ?  A  first  answer  to  these  questions  is  at  hand. 
It  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  Song  to  discover  that  its 
theme  is  lore.  The  j»oet  sings  the  loves  of  Shelomo 
and  Shulammith.    The  Song  liegins : 

••  May  bo  kiss  me  vrith  kisac*  of  hi*  mouth. 
For  sweeter  are  thy  loves  than  wine." 

And  the  expressions  already  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
all  parts  of  the  song,  and  thus  manifesting  its  unity, 
indicate  likewise  its  character.  Like  the  forty- fifth 
psalm,  it  k  a  Song  of  Loves :  it  is  indeed  the  Song  of 
Loves,  the  choicest  of  all  such  songs. 

So  far  all  are  agreed.  But  when  we  take  the  next 
step  and  inquire.  What  is  the  character  of  tho  love 
which  pour*  itself  forth  in  this  Hebrew  Song?  we  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  conflicting  answers 
which  our  question  summons  forth  from  the  expository 
tomes  of  critics,  ancient  ami  modem,  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian, living  and  dead.  Strange  that  a  song  of  loves 
should  have  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  critical  con- 
flict* ! 

The  various  expositions,  however,  may  all  be  ranged 
under  two  heads,  the  literal  and  the  allegorical,  though 
some  exjxisitors  take  a  middle  position,  and  endeavour 
to  present  a  view  of  the  poem  in  which  the  literal  and 
the  allegorical  are  combined  and  harmonized.  So  far 
as  numlKTs  are  concerned,  the  allegorical  interpreters 
have  greatly  tho  advantage  of  their  opponents.  The 
allegorical  may  indeed  claim  to  be  the  traditional  expo- 
sition of  the  Song.  The  venerable  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  concur  with  the  great  Jewish  teachers  in 
recognizing  its  allegorical  character.  The  Targuni  on 
the  Song,  which  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  the 
authorized  exposition  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  is  alle- 
gorical throughout.  From  an  early  period,  indeed,  we 
read  occasionally  of  a  few,  both  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, who  ventured  to  question  the  decision  of  the 
synagogue  and  of  the  church,  but  these  were  never  able 
to  gnin  for  tho  views  they  propounded  even  a  tempo- 
rary influence.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  tho  two 
parties  have  liecome  more  equally  balanced  ;  the  lite- 
ralist  view  having  been  adopted,  as  we  might  have  an- 
ticipated, by  the  great  majority  of  modern  Overman 
critics,  and  so  elaborated  and  illustrated  by  these 
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writers  as  to  commend  it  to  the  acceptance  of  Dot  a  few 
among  the  critic*  and  theologians  of  other  countries. 

The  fact  that  the  allegorical  exposition  has,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  been  till  quite  recently  the  recog- 
nized exposition  alike  of  the  Christian  church  and  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  is  an  important  fact,  which  can- 
not be  overlooked  by  any  fair  and  candid  inquirer. 
Still  this  fact  is  by  no  means  decisive  of  the  question  at 
issuo :  for  numbers  have  not  always  truth  and  reason 
on  their  side.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  a  review  of 
the  argument  in  sup]iort  of  either  hypothesis. 

Those  who  interpret  the  Song  literally  agree  in  hold- 
ing that  it  is  an  outpouring  of  merely  human  loves. 
But  when  we  inquire  a  little  more  closely,  we  discover 
among  these  interpreters  a  great  and  wide  diversity  of 
sentiment,  and  that  not  on  lesser  matters  of  detail, 
on  which  diversity  of  sentiment  is  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected when  we  have  to  ileal  with  a  poem  of  such  high 
excellence  and  of  so  great  antiquity,  but  with  regard 
<  to  its  main  scope,  design,  and  argument.  So  decided 
is  this  difference,  that  while  some  expositors  hold  that 
Shulammith  is  the  wife  of  Solomon,  who  dotes  on  him 
with  the  fondest  conjugal  affection,  and  in  this  poem 
gives  warmest  expression  to  her  love,  others  (and  this 
•  is  a  favourite  view  with  the  Moderns)  maintain  that 
she  is  a  simple  maiden  whom  Solomon,  overcome  by 
love,  seeks  to  allure  into  his  already  well-filled  harem, 
but  who,  having  previously  pledged  her  faith  to  a  vil- 
lage youth  of  her  own  rank,  resists  with  success  the 
solicitations  of  royalty,  and  maintains  fidelity  to  her 
humble  lover. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  so  great  a  diversity  of  sen- 
timent furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  al- 
legorical interpretation.  Surely  if  this  were  a  common 
love  song,  the  author  would  never  have  left  it  open  to 
dispute  whether  he  intended  to  represent  his  heroine  as 
doting  upon  his  hero,  or  as  resisting  his  advances  and 
giving  her  love  to  another. 

It  is  no  sufficient  reply  to  this  statement  to  allege 
that  there  is  a  not  less  decided  difference  of  sentiment 
among  allegorical  interpreters.  For  allegorical  compo- 
sition is  necessarily  obscure,  and  in  interpreting  it,  it  is 
easy  to  run  into  various  and  erroneous  views.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  remarked  that  of  two  diverse  interpre- 
tations of  an  allegorical  composition,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  one  or  other  be  set  down  as  erroneous,  inasmuch 
as  the  principles  or  sentiments  which  the  allegory  em 
bodies,  may  have  a  great  variety  of  manifestations,  each 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  so  far  a  legitimate  inter- 
pretation of  it. 

We  are  not  aware  that  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
literature  any  love  song  can  be  pointed  out,  so  obscurely 
expressed  as  to  leave  it  open  to  dispute  whether  the 
two  principal  parties  stand  to  one  another  in  the  rela- 
tion of  friendsliip  or  of  aversion.  And  wo  therefore  con- 
clude some  deeper  meaning  lies  in  the  obscure  utter- 
ances of  a  poem  which  has  been  so  grievously  misunder- 
stood either  by  one  section  or  by  another  of  the  literalist 
interpreters. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  Song  itself.  No  name  of  God, 
it  has  often  been  remarked,  appears  in  it,  except  in  one 
passage  nvhv)  to  which  no  importance  is  to 

be  attached.  Some  of  the  descriptive  passages  are  cer- 
tainly expressed  in  language  which  jars  somewhat  with 
our  ideas  of  taste  and  propriety.  The  ved  of  allegory, 
it  lias  moreover  been  urged,  is  never  even  for  an  instant 


removed,  so  as  to  betray  the  true  character  of  the  poem, 
if  it  be  an  allegory.  We  may  read  the  whole — multi- 
tudes have  read  the  whole — from  beginning  to  cod, 
without  having  awakened  within  them  one  spiritual 
aspiration;  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  added  that 
there  are  no  references  to  it  in  the  other  Scriptures,  to 
show  that  it  was  regarded  and  made  use  of  as  an  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  emotion,  either  by  the  prophet*  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostks 
under  the  New. 

To  these  and  similar  arguments  employed  by  the 
literalist  interpreters  we  have  given  all  due  considera- 
tion; yet,  without  having  any  conscious  bias  toward* 
either  aide,  we  feel  bound  to  'adhere  to  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  as  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  on 
other  grounds  the  most  probable. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  Song 
which  are  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  taste  and  pro- 
priety, they  will  be  found  to  be  wonderfully  few  and 
far  between,  and  most  of  them  may  l«  paralleled  by 
other  passages  «f  Scripture,  which  are  allowed  to  have 
a  spiritual  import.  For  example  the  very  first  words, 
"May  he  kiss  me  with  kisses  of  his  lips."  have  a  parallel 
in  Ft.  xxiv.  2d,  "He  giveth  lip- kisses  who  returneth 
a  projicr  answer;"  from  which  we  gather  that  the  lip- 
kiss  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  high  satisfaction 
and  delight.  Again,  the  description  in  ch.  iv.  5,  which 
is  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  Song,  has  been  objected 

I  toby  some  fastidious  critics:  yet  Lowth,  the  bishop  and 
the  man  of  fine  taste,  is  quite  enraptured  with  it.  and 
asks, ' '  Quid  delicatius,  quid  exquiritius,  quid  etiatn  aptius 
et  exprcssius,  cogitari  potest?"  It  is  allowed,  indeed, 
that  some  of  the  expressions  employed  are  not  such  as 
any  religious  poet  of  our  age  and  country  would  use. 
But  every  one  knows  that  the  standard  of  propriety  in 
such  matters  is  continually  undergoing  change.  Lan- 
guage which  not  very  long  ago  the  most  staid  and  mo- 
dest matron  might  have  employed  with  perfect  pro- 

■  priety,  would  now  be  regarded  as  unbecoming.  And 
why  then  should  we  wonder  if  in  an  old  song  of  love, 
brought  to  us  from  the  far  East,  we  stumble  upon 
some  utterances  which  do  not  quite  accord  with  our  i 
standard?  Of  course  these  remarks  apply  only  t> 
matters  of  taste  and  propriety.  They  do  not  touch  the 
morality  of  the  poem.  The  standard  of  morals  cannot 
change.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  point  out  anything 
approaching  to  the  immoral  or  impure  in  tho  Song  of 
Solomon,  that  would  at  once  destroy  its  claim  to  » 
place  among  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  the  charse 
ter  of  a  sacred  allegory.  But  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  an  alle- 
gation. Those  who  have  found  anything  unholy  in  this 
Song  liave  themselves  put  it  there. 

It  has  been  much  insisted  on  that  no  name  of  God 
appears  in  any  part  of  the  Song.  On  first  thoughts 
this  is  certainly  matter  of  surprise.  A  divine  song 
in  which  is  no  mention  of  God !  But  on  more  ma 
ture  consideration  this  fact,  instead  of  throwing  doubt 
upon,  really  furnishes  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation.  According  to  that  inter- 
pretation in  its  received  form,  Shclomo  stands  for  Je- 
hovah, or  for  the  Messiah,  Jehovah  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  What  then  though  the  name  Jehovah,  or  Ek>- 
him,  or  Adonai  is  not  found  in  the  poem?  Jehovah 
himself  is  there,  in  his  representative  Shell -mo.  To 
have  introduced  Jehovah,  as  a  being  distinct  from  She- 
lomo,  might  have  marred  and  obscured  the  allegory. 
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At  any  rate,  supposing  Shelomo  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  Jehovah,  the  absence  of  all  the  divine  names 
from  the  poem  in  easily  explained.  For  in  truth  She- 
lomo become*  for  the  time  a  divine  name ;  and  Jeho- 
vah, so  far  from  being  absent  from  the  poem,  is  found  to 
be  its  leading  character  from  beginning  to  end. 

While,  however,  the  omission  of  the  usual  names  of 
God  is  thus  easily  accounted  for  on  the  allegorical  hy- 
.■e  how  it  can  be  rendered  conn  in- 


i 


tent  with  another  hypothesis,  which  may  be  called  the 
moral,  which  has  been  proposed  with  the  view  of  re- 
conciling tin:  literal  interpretation  of  the  Song  with  its 
inspiration  and  canonicity.  According  to  one  form  of 
this  hypothesis  the  Song  is  a  poetical  embodiment 
of  the  idea  of  marriagu,  Shulammith  being  the  model 
wife.  According  to  another,  Shulammith  is  the  inodel 
maiden,  steadfast  iu  her  purity  and  in  faithfulness  to  her 
humble  lover,  even  when  pressed  by  tho  solicitations 
of  royalty.  Yet  how  can  it  Ihi  explained,  consistently 
with  the  uniform  teaching  of  Scripture,  that  this  model 
wife,  or  model  maiden,  whichever  she  may  be,  amid  her 
rejoicings,  amid  her  struggles,  never  once  makes  men- 
tion of  God's  name  —seems  to  have  no  thoughts  of  God 
— is  good  without  being  godly,  virtuous  without  lieing 
pious!  Surely  the  Scripture  does  not  elsewhere  coun- 
tenance this  apparent  independency  of  virtue  on  piety 
and  the  fear  of  God. 

We  pass  now  to  the  objection  which  has  perhaps 
Ijeen  most  largely  insisted  upon  by  the  literalist  inter- 
preters; viz.  that  in  the  poem  itself  there  is  no  intima- 
tion whatever  of  its  allegorical  character,  no  hint  which 
may  serve  to  betray  the  deeper  meaning  supposed  to 
lie  under  what  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  love 
scenes  Ixftween  a  human  pair.  It  is  allowed  that 
there  are  allegories  in  Scripture  which  resemble  in  not 
a  few  particulars  the  poem  before  us :  but  it  is  alleged 
that  into  all  of  these  expressions  are  introduced  which 
betray  their  real  character  and  spiritual  significance, 
and  it  is  maintained  that,  seeing  there  are  no  such  inti- 
mations of  iU  allegorical  character  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, we  have  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  other  than  what 
it  seems  to  be— a  |s>etical  representation  of  scenes  from 
real  life. 

The  objection  is  nut  without  weight.  We  admit 
that,  were  the  Song  of  Solomon  brought  to  us  for  tho 
first  time,  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, but  by  itself,  a  few  leaves  of  ancient  poesy  dug  up 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  world,  we  would  very  probably 
glance  over  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end  without  any 
thought  of  its  lieing  designed  to  give  expression  to  the 
deep  religious  feelings  and  sympathies.  Hut  closer 
study  of  the  Song  could  not  fail  to  alter  our  estimate 
of  its  character  and  value.  And  the  following  con- 
sideration* seem  quite  sufficient  to  obviate  the  force  of 
the  objection. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  every  allegory  must  contain 
within  it— in  its  composition,  in  its  phraseology  -some 
decisive  evidence  that  it  is  an  allegory.  < >u  the  con- 
trary, that  is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect,  in  which 
the  veil  of  allegory  most  completely  overspreads 
the  entire  composition.  The  proof  of  the  allegorical 
character  of  a  composition  may  be  not  in  itself  but  in 
it*  adjuncU-inich  as  its  authorship  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  first  appearance.  Several  of  our  Lord's 
parables  contain  no  internal  evidence  that  the)  an 
parables;  as,  for  example,  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all,  which, 


moreover,  has  not  a  few  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Song  of  Songs:  yet  no  one  cmestioo*  their  parabolic 
character.  That  is  decisively  established,  not  by  any- 
thing in  them,  but  by  their  adjuncts— the  character  of 
Him  who  spike  them,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  Now,  though  wo  cannot  trace 
bock  the  Song  of  Songs  to  its  author  and  origin  with 
such  decisive  evidence  as  we  happily  possess  in  the 
case  of  our  Lord's  parables;  still  it  is  of  great  moment 
that  this  Song  lias  come  down  to  us  among  the  holy 
writings  of  the  Jews,  and  from  an  age  and  dispensation 
under  which  it  was  usual  to  represent  and  portray  the 
spiritual  and  heavenly  by  means  of  carnal  and  earthly 
symbols. 

Further,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  taking  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  poetic  allegory  and  the  prophetic 
allegory.  In  the  latter,  the  imt ruction  of  other*  by 
means  of  an  allegorical  representation  is  the  object 
directly  aimed  at ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  veil  of  allegory  should  not  be  U>o 
closely  drawn,  lest  the  true  character  and  ends  of  the 
composition  should  be  missed  or  lost  sight  of.  But  in 
the  poetic  allegory,  instruction  is  not  the  first  and  di- 
rect object  of  the  author :  his  first  object  is  to  give 
utterance  to  the  wide  ranging  thoughts  and  overflow- 
ing emotions  of  his  own  breast ;  in  this  case,  therefore, 
the  partial  withdrawment  of  the  allegorical  veil  with 
wliich  he  has  chosen  to  clothe  his  thoughts  is  not  so 
necessary. 

Hitherto  we  have  conducted  our  argument  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Song  contains  within  itself  no  de- 
cisive evidence  of  its  allegorical  character;  and  we  have 
admitted  that  this  8up|*mition  seems  to  be  warranted 
by  a  first  cursory  perusal.  But  more  careful  examina- 
tion and  more  mature  thought  lead  to  a  very  different 
conclusion.  This  at  least  has  been  our  own  experience. 
The  longer  we  have  studied  the  Song,  the  stronger  has 
become  our  impression,  derived  entirely  from  internal 
evidence,  of  its  allegorical  character.  The  grounds  of 
this  persuasion  cannot  Is.-  fully  displayed  without  taking 
a  minute  survey  of  the  whole  poem,  which  our  limits 
and  present  object  forbid :  but  the  following  remarks 
may  be  sufficient  to  explain  their  nature. 

They  are  of  two  sorts,  najativt  and  potitiit :  nega- 
tive, inasmuch  as  it  seems  impossible— at  least  it  lias 
lutherto  proved  so — to  give  a  satisfying  exjilanation 
of  the  various  phenomena  without  liaving  recourse  to 
the  allegorical  hypothesis;  positive,  inasmuch  as  the 
structure  of  the  poem  in  various  ]iarts  seems  to  fumish 
direct  evidence  of  its  allegorical  character. 

None  of  tho  literalist  interpreters  have  ever  l>een 
able  satisfactorily  to  lay  bare  the  group  of  facts  which 
mast,  according  to  their  hypothesis,  form  the  centre  of 
the  poem.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  most 
diverse  and  contradictory  views  have  lieen  propounded 
upon  this  point.  There  is  no  concurrence  of  sentiment 
among  these  interpreters  upon  any  one  hypothesis. 
One  of  the  more  recent,  pro|>ounded  by  an  evangelical 
theologian  of  Germany,  is  as  follows:— He  supposes  that 
an  annalist  of  the  reign  of  Salomon,  had  he  put  on  re- 
cord the  circumstances  which  form  the  ground- work  of 
the  poem,  which  unfortunately  no  annalist  has  done, 
would  have  employed  some  such  language  as  this:  "In 
such  and  such  a  year  king  Solomon  took  to  wife  a 
young  woman  of  Sunem,  and  she  was  very  fair,  and  he 
preferred  her  before  all  his  other  wives,  and  advanced 
j  her  brothers  who  were  vine-dressers  to  great  honour" 
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(Dcliu»ch,  p.  m).  Fortunate  young  lady !  Fortunate  yet 
unfortunate!  Fortunate  to  have  been  so  loved  and 
no  sung !  Yet  how  unfortunate  to  have  boon  consigned 
for  bo  many  ages  to  utter  oblivion,  not  because  she 
wanted  a  sacred  bard,  but  because  the  bard  wanted  a 
critical  anil  clear- sighted  interpreter! 

Now  coutrast  with  the  hyjHithesia  just  mentioned, 
another,  which  in  various  forma  lias  met,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  with  very  general  acceptance  among 
German  expositors,  and  which  even  in  this  country  is  not 
without  its  advocates.  In  one  of  the  moat  recent  com- 
mentaries on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  narrative  of 
fact*  supposed  to  form  the  historical  basis  of  the  Song 
is  given  as  follows :—"  There  was  a  family  living  at 
Shulem  consisting  of  a  widowed  mother,  several  sons, 
and  one  daughter,  who  maintained  themselves  by 

farming  and  pasturage  In  course  of  time,  the 

sister,  while  tending  the  flock,  met  with  a  graceful 
shepherd  youth  to  whom  she  afterwards  became 
espoused  On  one  occasion  while  entering  a  gar- 
den, she  accidentally  came  into  the  presence  of  king 
Solomon,  who  happened  to  lie  on  a  summer  visit  to  that 
neighbourhood.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  damsel, 
the  king  conducted  her  into  the  royal  tent,  and  there, 
assisted  by  his  court-ladies,  endeavoured  with  alluring 
flatteries  and  promise*  to  gain  her  affections,  but  with- 
out effect  The  king,  however,  took  her  with  him 

to  his  capital  in  great  pomp,  in  the  hope  of  dazzling 
her  with  his  splendour ;  but  neither  did  this  prevail. 
....  The  king  convinced  at  last  that  he  could  not 
possibly  prevail  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her;  and  the 
shepherdess  in  company  with  her  beloved  shepherd  re- 
turned to  her  native  place  "    (Tho  Song  of  Song* : 

Traiutated,  ike  ,by  Christian  D.  Giasbum  ) 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  minutely  into  an  ex- 
amination of  these  hypotheses.  What  we  would  mean- 
while call  attention  to  is  the  support  which  the  alle- 
gorical hypothesis  derives  from  the  conflicting  and 
mutually  destructive  views  of  those  who  reject  it. 

With  regard  to  the  positive  evidence  which  the  poem 
itself  furnishes  of  it*  allegorical  character,  we  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  it  cannot  he  fully  exhibited  with- 
out entering  more  at  large  on  expository  ground  than 
can  be  done  in  a  work  like  the  present.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  point  out  its  more  marked  and  prominent  features. 

What  arc  the  names  of  the  leading  characters  in  the 
INMjin?  They  are  Shcloino,  or  Solomon,  and  Shulam- 
mith,  or  the  Shulammite,  names  which  come  from  the 
same  root,  and  correspond  in  signification.  This  re- 
semblance cannot  be  accidental ;  it  must  lie  designed  : 
the  names,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  significant. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  two  passages,  one  at 
tho  commencement  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the 
poem.  In  the  former,  ch.  L  3,  "  As  ointment  poured  out 
is  thy  nanu,"  there  appears  to  be  a  special  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Shelomo,  viz.  peaceful,  peace- 
giver,  the  spreading  abroad  of  peace  being  compared  to 
the  pouring  out  of  the  sweet  ointment  which  "  maketh 
the  face  to  shine,"  and  diffuses  a  mellowing  and  soothing 
influence.  Compare  Ps.  exxxiii.,  "  Behold  how  good 
and  pleasant  it  U  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity :  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment  on  the  head,  that 
ran  down  to  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,"  ice.  In 
the  other  passage,  eh  w,  Shulammith  seems  to  explain 
her  own  name,  when  she  describes  herself  as  one  who 
has  found  peace,  *halom  (ofrv) :  »nd  it  is  remarkable 


that  the  name  Shulammith  is  not  found  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Song,  but  only  towards  the  close,  ch.ru  I, 
after  her  union  with  Shelomo  has  been  perfected,  and 
she  has  found  peace  in  his  love.  Comp.  Jn  xri.  as.  From 
all  which  it  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  that 
the  names  Shelomo  and  Shulammith  are  employed  in 
the  jKietn  significantly  as  the peaet-r/ircr  and  the  peace- 
rtctivtr;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  allowed  that  this  conclu- 
sion gives  very  considerable  support  to  the  allegorical 
exposition. 

We  arc  aware  that,  by  a  considerable  number  of  recent 
expositors,  the  name  Shulammith  has  been  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  Shunammith,  or  Shunamuiitc,  i.e.  inhabi- 
tant of  Shunem,  1  Ki.  I.  s,  *e  This  view  is  favoured  by  the 
LXX. :  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  Shulammith 
is  the  right  reading,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Shunem  was  also  called  Shulem  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Wherever  the  town  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  it  is 
written  Shunem,  and  the  derivative  adjective  Shunam- 
mith. More  probable  is  the  connection  pointed  out  by 
some  of  the  older  expositors  between  Shulammith  ami 
Salem,  the  old  name  of  Jerusalem,  which  ccrtainlj 
comes  from  the  same  root.  According  to  this  etymo- 
logy, the  Shulamite  might  represent  one  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  of  Salem,  which  would  give  a  true  and 
excellent  sense.  But  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  the  com- 
mon explanation  of  the  name  which  has  been  given 
above.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remark  that  the  i 
given  to  the  bride  is  not  Shelomith,  the  feminine 
of  Shelomo,  and  which  is  found  among  the  female  i 
of  the  Hebrews,  Le  nW.  u,  but  Shulanunith,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  proper  noiui  at  all,  but  a  common 
noun  formed  from  the  pual  conjugation  oW>  and 

having  the  passive  signification  of  a  reconciled  one — 
one  restored  to  amity  and  happiness  (qui  in  fidem  ac 
tutelam  Dei  traditu*  et  receptus  est,  Qt*  The*),  from 
which  we  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  spiritual  relation  of 


SI 


leiomo  an 


d  Shulanunith. 


We  might  now  enter  upon  a  particular  examination 
of  the  various  passages  in  which  the  names  Shelomo  and 
Shulammith  are  introduced  into  the  poem,  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  the  former  always  signifies  the  peace- 
giver,  the  protector,  the  guardian;  and  the  latter,  peace- 
enjoying,  secure,  happy.  Comp.  ch.  i.  5,  the  curtain* 
of  Solomon;  ch.  iii.  7,  thcpaiW/wiH  of  Solomon  surround- 
ed by  sixty  heroes  of  the  heroes  of  Israel ;  ch.  viii-  8,  the 
vineyard  of  Solomon,  well  fenced,  on  Baal  lliunnn,  i.e. 
a  place  of  repose  and  calm  delight  amid  the  noise  and 
contentions  of  the  world ;  and  also  ch.  vii.  1 ,  the  only  pas- 
sage in  which  the  name  or  rather  title,  the  Shulammite. 
is  found,  and  where  it  is  evidently  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  bride  in  the  state  of  security  and  happiness  and 
honour  to  which  she  has  attained,  being  immediately 
followed  by  the  title  of  Prince's  Daughter,  eh.  ^1,  and 
preceded,  eh  »i  io,  by  the  remarkable  description,  which 
is  of  itself  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
allegorical  exposition,  "  Fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as 
the  sun,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 

If  we  pass  now  from  the  names  Shelomo  and  Shulam- 
mith to  the  body  of  the  poem,  we  find  that  the  ideas 
contained  in  these  names  are  carried  through  the  whole. 
Shelomo  is  the  king  in  whoso  presence  there  is  perfect 
peace  and  fulness  of  joy,  as  is  beautifully  represented  in 
ch.  i.  12 :  he  is  the  shepherd,  feeding  among:  tliuUi.*  lu- 
ll the  owner  of  a  vineyard,  filled  with  the  choicest  vines, 
tnmP  ch  rili  II  with  It.  rti  «,  under  which  bis  servants 
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( securely,  undisturbed  by  the  tumults  of  the  outer 
world,  Jn  trt. 33,  and  of  the  pleasant  fruit  of  which  thev 
eat  delightedly.  ch.iL  Ijf.l.  And  as  Shelomo  is  the  peace 
vriver,  so  his  bride  is  represented  first  as  n  peace-  seeker, 
and  at  length  an  a  peace-tinder.  She  has  been  hardly 
used  even  by  her  nearest  of  kin,  eh.  L  «;  eomp.  P«.  Uix.  9, 
.Iriven  forth  from  her  own  vineyard,  where  alone  she 
found  peace,  to  labour  in  other  vineyards  in  which  she 
rould  take  no  delight,  and  where  there  was  no  covert 
to  protect  her  from  the  scorching  summer's  sun.  Her 
countenance,  though  still  beautiful,  is  black  with  ex- 
posure, and  tod,  and  anguish  of  heart.  The  contrast 
between  the  countenances  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
as  described  by  the  former,  ought  to  be  carefully  marked 

even  in  the  terms  employed.    She  is  black  (  rrvrw), 

t  : 

eh  1  i :  he  is  bi-ight  and  ruddy  (ortwi  rot ),  *  '  ><>•  Now 

that  the  blackness  is  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative 
sewie,  as  descriptive  of  the  church's  affliction,  or  the 
depression  and  desolation  of  the  believer,  is  rendered 
very  probable  by  a  comparison  of  the  only  other  passage 
in  which  we  find  the  same  terms  contrasted,  viz.  La. 
iv.  7,  8.  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were 
whiter  (yor)  than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  (.pm) 

than  rubies .  .  .  .  ;  their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal 
(ntKr)-    The  comparison  "black  as  the  tents  of  Ke- 

<lar,"  eh  1.  ft,  is  also  to  be  marked,  and  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  only  other  passage  in  which  the  tents  of  Kedar 
are  mentioned :  "  Woe  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech, 
that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar !  my  soul  hath  long 
dwelt  with  him  that  hateth  peace"  r«  exx  &, .  Further, 
Shulammith  is  described  by  the  poet  as  dwelling  in  the 
wilderness,  and  brought  up  from  thence  by  her  beloved, 
eh.  ui  «;  tui  ft.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  Scriptures 
must  be  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  common 
azures  ciuplnvi'd  liv  the  sacred  writers  to  describe  a 
state  of  affliction.  Coinp.  especially  Re.  xii.  6  and 
Ho.  ii.  16,  in  which  last  passage  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  wilderness  and  the  vineyard  which  strik- 
ingly illustrate*  the  descriptions  of  this  Song .  "  I  will 
allure  fur.  and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  and  speak 
comfortably  to  her,  and  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards 
from  thence,  ....  and  she  shall  sing  there  as  in  the 
days  of  her  youth."  This  passage  may,  indeed,  be  re- 
garded as  throwing  very  great  light  upon  the  Song  of 
Solomon :  it  is  in  fact  a  summary  of  it.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hong,  Shulammith  is  represented  as 
driven  out  of  her  vineyard  into  the  wilderness.  And 
what  is  the  picture  opened  up  to  us  in  the  close  of  it  ! 
She  is  seen  coming  up  from  the  wilderness  leaning  upon 
her  beloved,  eh.  mi  s:  she  takes  possession  of  the  vineyard 
the  had  lost,  ch.  rill,  iz  :  and  sitting  in  her  gardens,  in  the 

If  ufl  joy  of  her  heart,  she  sings  to  her  beloved,  eh  riu.  JM,  M. 
We  shall  not  extend  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  our 
Kubject  further.  We  shall  only  add  that,  in  addition  to 
the  internal  evidence  for  the  allegorical  interpretation, 
a  specimen  of  which  has  just  been  adduced,  that  inter- 
pretation receives  strong  support  from  other  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.    [Comp.  r»  xl».  throughout,  especially 

1ST  IMS,  with  Ca.  1  4  ;  Pr  l.-lx.  ;  !«  T.  1,  4c;  xxril.  2-0;  Uf.  6; 
1*1  M;  lxu.  *,  Ho.  L-UL,  and  Ktr.j  Zep.  lii  11-20;  Jo.  U.  1;  III.  1 ; 
K.»  in  an<i  xxlil  Compare  &Uo  In  the  Apocrypha,  Wladoni 
■J  Solomon,  rtl  tuI  ,  and  Eec.  xxIt.     In  "  the  voice  of  the 

trick-groom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,"  so  frequently 
introduced  by  Jeremiah,  ch  rtl.  34;  xrt.  9;  ixt.  io;  xxxlll.  u, 
there  is  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  Song  of  Solomon, 


especially  as  in  the  last  jwuwage  it  is  followed  by  "  the 
voice  of  them  that  shall  say,  Praise  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
for  the  Lord  is  good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever : 
and  of  them  that  shall  bring  the  sacrifice  of  praise  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  Those  who  wish  to  sec  a  much 
more  full  collection  of  the  probable  or  possible  scriptural 
references  or  allusions  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  may  con- 
sult Mr.  Moody  Stuart's  Commentary.  See  also  Heng- 
stenberg,  Dm  Hoheliod,  p  234,  £32, 2&3.]  It  has  all  along  from 
the  earliest  times,  so  fur  as  can  be  ascertained,  been  the 
received  exposition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches. 
By  the  former,  indeed,  the  book  was  regarded  as  spe- 
cially sacred;  and  we  know  with  what  devout  earnestness 
|  and  sympathy  it  has  been  studied  by  some  of  the  noblest 
and  purest  spirits  that  have  adorned  the  latter.  It 
is  true  there  is  no  direct  quotation  from  it  in  the  New 
Testament ;  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  the  ap- 
l>eals  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  to  tho  Old  Testament 
were  intended  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  out  of  the  J  ewish  dispensation ;  and  this  is 
not  the  subject  of  the  Song  of  Solomon :  but,  though 
there  may  be  no  formal  quotation,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  an  attentive  reader  will  find  many  allusions  to  it, 
much  that  brings  its  glowing  scenes  to  mind,  especially 
in  the  writings  of  John,  and  in  some  of  the  parables 
and  discourses  of  our  Lord,  Mat.  xxl. 33,34,43;  xxU.  2;  xx».l; 

Jn.  III.  29;  Eph.  r.  27;  Re.  ill.  20;  xlx.  T;  xiii.  17,  20. 

With  regard  to  the  different  forms  which  the  allego- 
rical exposition  lias  assumed  in  the  haiuls  of  different 
commentators,  we  must  reject  that  one  which  makes 
Shulammith  the  incarnation,  so  to  speak,  of  Wisdom ; 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  is  Shulammith 
who  seeks  and  finds  rent  in  the  love  of  Shelomo,  rather 
than  Shelomo  in  that  of  Shulammith.  But  between 
the  other  leading  expositions  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  pronounce  any  discriminating  judgment,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  regards  their  prominent  features.  Shelomo 
is  the  peace-  be* tower.  It  is  in  his  love  that  Shulammith 
finds  peace.  He  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  either  as 
the  representative  of  Jehovah,  the  Covenant-Hod  and 
King  of  Israel,  or  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  the  Prince 
of  peace.  There  is  no  reason  that  we  should  give  an 
exclusive  preference  to  one  or  other  of  these  exposi- 
tions. For  an  allegorical  representation,  like  a  pro- 
phetic word,  may  have  more  than  one  form  of  realiza- 
tion or  fulfilment.  And  so,  too,  of  Shulammith.  She 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Church, 
or  of  the  individual  soul  which  seeks  and  finds  rest  in 
Christ.  If  we  have  any  preference  for  the  former 
view,  it  is  only  because  it  seems  to  be  more  in  harmony 
with  the  national  character  of  the  diajicnKation  under 
which  the  Song  of  Songs  was  written,  and  by  the  prin- 
<'j;ili  -  of  which  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  guided 
in  its  interpretation. 

To  what  may  be  called  the  historic©- allegorical  and 
prophetico-allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Song,  the 
former  of  which  discovers  in  it  a  veiled  history  of  Uie 
past,  the  latter  a  veiled  prophecy  of  the  future,  we  have 
space  only  to  make  this  passing  allusion.  Chic  of  the 
most  ancient  examples  of  the  former,  with  which,  how- 
ever, tho  prophetical  is  combined,  will  lie  found  in  the 
Jewish  Targum  on  the  Song :  among  the  most  recent 
examples  of  the  latter  is  a  Commentary,  by  Mr.  Moody 
Stuart  of  Edinburgh. 

UL  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  form, 
under  which  the  subject  just  described  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  Song  of  Songs.    1 1  is  e  vidently  that  of  a  i 
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tial  song  distributed  into  various  parts.  We  shall  not 
discuss  the  question  which  has  been  so  much  agitated, 
whether  it  is  to  be  classed  among  dramatic  composi- 
tions, for  the  answer  to  that  question  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  meaning  which  is  assigned  to  the  word 
dramatir.  If,  under  the  head  of  dramatic  composition, 
we  include  every  poem  into  which  dialogue  enters,  then 
of  course  the  Song  of  Songs  must  be  regarded  as  a 
drama.  J'.ut  as  this  term  is  usually  understood  to  mean 
an  artificial  and  highly- wrought  composition  into  which 
action  largely  enters,  to  which  character  the  Song  of 
Songs  has  no  claim,  and  as  U  nits  ought  always  to  be 
employed  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly 
understood,  we  must  regard  the  use  of  the  term  dra- 
matic in  the  present  case  as  calculated  to  give  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  character  of  the  poem.  In  our  view 
of  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  poem,  we  take  a 
middle  position  between  those  who  represent  it  as  a 
regular  drama,  distributing  it  into  acta  and  scenes, 
which  we  cannot  but  think  displays  a  great  want  of 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  handling  of  so  ancient  and 
simple  a  composition,  and  those  who  hold  the  view  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  that  it  is  not 
a  continuous  composition  at  all,  but  a  collection  of  sepa- 
rate lyrics.  We  hold  the  Song  of  Songs  to  lie  simply 
a  descriptive  nuptial  song  or  poem,  distributed  into 
parts  ;  these  parts  being  distinguished  from  one  another 
both  by  matter  and  by  form. 

After  examining  very  can -fully  the  Song  itself,  and 
the  various  plans  which  have  l«*n  proposed  for  its  dis- 
tribution into  parts,  we  have  come  to  the  following 
conclusion.  The  parts  of  which  it  consists  arc  five, 
perhaps  with  some  reference  to  the  fivefold  distribution 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  are  as 
follows,  via.  :— 

A.  i.    1— ii.  7. 

B.  ii.   8 — iii.  5. 

C.  iii.   6— vi.  9. 

D.  vi.  10 — viii .  4. 

E.  viii.  4-U 

These  parts,  we  have  said,  are  separated  from  one 
another,  both  formally  by  artificial  marks  of  separa- 
tion, and  by  their  contents. 

With  regard  to  the  artificial  distribution  of  the  poem, 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  first  two  of  the  five 
divisions  just  mentioned  have  the  same  ending  ("  I  ad- 
jure you,  O  daughter*  of  Jerusalem,  &c.,")  ami  the  last 
three  the  same  beginning  ("Who  is  tliis,"  kc.)  The 
middle  division  (O  is  much  longer  than  the  others,  but 
that  arises  from  the  nature  of  its  subject :  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal division  of  the  song. 

Proceeding  to  examine  these  parts,  we  find  that  they 
are  distinguished  from  one  another  not  only  by  the  arti- 
ficial contrivance  above  noted,  but  by  a  real  difference 
of  subject-matter.  What  this  difference  is,  however, 
is  not  equally  clear  in  all  the  divisions.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  divisions  present  no  great  difficulty  ; 
and  they  evidently  form  the  body  of  the  poem.  The 
other  two  divisions,  the  introductory  and  concluding, 
are  more  obscure.  We  shall  therefore  commence  with 
the  former. 

The  third  division  <Ct  first  invites  attention.  It  is 
the  central  division,  much  longer  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  evidently  contains  the  principal  matter.  IU  sub- 
jeet  is  the  marriage.  It  begins  with  a  description  of 
Solomon's  palanquin,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  distance  aj>- 

borne  on  high,  clouds  of 


incense  rising  and  covering  it,  and  all  around  a  body- 
guard of  the  heroes  of  Israel.  Who  is  this  ?  It  is  the 
bride  conducted  towards  his  royal  mansion  by  her  royal 
lover.  Tia  "the  day  of  Solomon's  marriage,  the  day 
of  the  gladness  of  his  heart,"  ch  lit.  IL  The  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  (like  the  ten  virgins  of  our  Lord's  parable* 
are  called  upon  to  go  forth  and  meet  the  royal  bride- 
groom. Then  follows  the  bridegroom's  praise  of  his 
bride.  He  dwells  chiefly  on  tho  beauty  of  her  veiled 
countenance,  eh  l».  1-5.  This  passage  has  been  appealed 
to  by  the  literalist  interpreters  as  a  ground  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  allegorical  scheme.  "The  following  lan- 
guage,'' says  Dr.  Davidson,  quoting  the  passage,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  "supposed  by  the 
allegorical  interpreters  to  be  spoken  by  Jehovah  to 
Israel,  or  by  Christ  to  Ids  church,  appears  to  us  inde- 
corous and  irreverent  on  that  hypothesis."  But  surely 
this  statement  proceeds  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  na- 
ture and  interpretation  of  an  allegory.  No  judicious 
interpreter  ever  supposed  tho  language  in  question  to 
he  "spoken  by  Jehovah  to  Israel,  or  by  Christ  to  his 
church."  All  that  is  meant  is  that  Jehovah  does  love 
his  church,  and  think  her  most  beautiful  and  precious. 
The  language  quoted  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  ex- 
pression which  Jehovah  gives  to  these  feelings,  for  if  it 
were,  the  poem  icould  not  be  an  allegory  at  all;  but  as 
the  expression  of  correRjionding  feelings,  glowing  in  the 
breast  of  a  human  lover. 

The  stanza,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  follows,  is 
very  remarkable,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
|tarts  of  tho  poem  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  ap- 
pellations Bride  and  Sitter- Bride,  which  are  found  no- 
where else,  ch  It.  s-t.  i  .  With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these 
appellations,  Hengstenberg  rightly  remarks  that  it  is 
"  a  holy  riddle  f  but  iU  meaning  is  sufficiently  unfolded 
by  such  passages  as  Mar.  iii.  35  :  "  Whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  Cod,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother."  In  reply  to  tho  bridegroom's  ardent  utterance 
of  love,  in  which  he  compares  her  to  a  garden  full  of  all 
odoriferous  plants,  tho  perfume  of  which  fills  and  in- 
toxicates the  soul,  the  bride  no  longer  draws  back,  but 
gives  herself  up  to  his  love:  still  not  without  lowly 
wondering  thoughts  and  fears,  lest  sh< 
unworthy  of  such  a  spouse : 

"  Awake,  O  north  wind  I 
Drew  near,  O  south  wind  ! 
Blow  upon  my  garden, 
Let  iU  perfumes  flow  forth  ; 
That  my  beloved,  coming  to  hi* 
May  cat  its  choicest  fruiW." 

The  n-ply  of  the  bridegroom,  ch  r.  l,  "  I  have  come  to  my 
garden,"  kc,  forms  the  centre-point  of  the  whole  poem. 
The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  are  now  one.  The  mar 
riage  union  is  complete.  Comp  la.  lxii.  5,  "  As  the  bnde- 
grooin  n  joiceth  over  the  bride,  so  will  thy  God  rejoice 
over  thee."  But  we  need  not  go  to  other  passages  of 
Scripture  to  pnive  the  spiritual  import  of  the  passage 
before  us.  That  is  very  evident  from  the  passage  itself, 
not  only  from  the  »wffT- bride  of  the  first  clause,  but 
also  from  the  closing  words  in  which  the  bridegroom 
calls  upon  his  friends  to  come  and  share  the  fulness  of 
his  joy — 

"  Est,  O  fri«nd«! 
Drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly,  O  beloved  |" 

(Compare  la.  lv.  1.) 

This  concludes  the  first  half  of  the  third  or  0  divi- 
sion of  the  poem.  The  second  half,  which  i*  of  about 
equal  length,  eh  .  t-rl  8,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  first 
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It  contains  the  shady  side  of  the  picture.  The  raptu- 
rous joys  of  love  cannot  last  always-  There  is  a  re- 
action ;  and  the  reaction  is  the  greater,  the  more  intense 
the  joy  and  the  deeper  the  love.  This  in  beautifully 
represented  by  the  poet.  The  bride  slumbers  ;  but  her 
■lumbers  are  disturbed.  "  I  slept,  but  my  heart  waked," 
eh.  »  2.  She  dreams.  Her  beloved  comes  to  the  door 
of  her  chamber.  He  calls  to  her  ;  he  knocks  ;  but  she 
docs  not  open  to  him,  ch.  t.  3.  He  puU  his  hand  in  at  the 
hole  of  the  door :  then  Bhe  rises  and  ojiens  to  her  be- 
loved ;  but  it  i*  too  late — he  is  gone.  Her  soul  is  now 
tilled  with  the  anguish  of  love,  as  it  was  but  a  little 
ago  enraptured  with  its  joys.  This  is  finely  described 
by  the  poet.  She  wanders  forth,  just  as  Bhe  had  risen 
from  her  couch,  in  search  of  her  beloved.  She  eucoun 
ters  the  rude  watchmen.  She  appeals  to  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  and  give*  a  glowing  description  of  her 
beloved.  At  last  she  awakes,  anil  it  is  a  dream.  She 
finds  her  beloved  where  she  had  left  him  in  his  garden, 
eh.  Ti  I.  compared  with T.  t.  And  her  joy  again  finds  utter- 
ance in  the  words,  "  I  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved 
is  mine;  he  feedeth  among  the  lilies."  Yes!  He  is 
not  gone,  as  I  hud  thought.  It  was  but  a  dream 
created  by  my  foolish  fears.  He  will  never  leave  me, 
never  forsake  me.    I  am  ever  his,  and  he  is  ever  mine. 

The  third  division  of  the  poem  clones  with  the 
response  of  the  bridegroom.  He  praises  the  l-eauty  of 
her  countenance.  As  he  is  to  her,  so  she  is  to  him.  the 
chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  Uncly. 
Queens,  concubines,  virgins  without  number— she  alone 
is  more  precious  than  all.  Nay,  so  surpassing  is  her 
beauty,  that  even  those  who  might  have  looked  upon 
her  with  the  jealous  eyes  of  riv:ds  are  overpowered  by 
it,  and  join  in  praising  her,  and  wishing  her  all  joy  in 
her  beloved,  ch  tv  *. 1 

We  shall  only  indicate  our  views  of  the  second  and 
fourth  divisions  of  the  poem  | D  and  Pi.  They  doscrilw. 
as  their  {xisition  indicates,  the  former  the  loves  of  the 
period  liefore  marriage,  the  latter  the  loves  of  the 
period  after  marriage.  The  second  part  ln-ars  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  third.  There  is  the  same  alterna- 
tion of  light  and  shade  ;  but,  as  we  might  anticipate, 
the  light  is  not  so  brilliant  nor  the  shade  so  deep. 
Compare  the  encounter  with  the  watchman  in  ch.  iiL  3 
with  ch.  v.  7.  As  in  the  third  division,  it  is  in  a  dream 
that  her  fears  manifest  their  presence,  ch.  ill.  l. 
"  U'pon  my  bed  by  night 

I  aoiight  him  whom  lav  «>nl  lovcth: 

I  fc-u|jht,  bui  found  hJu  not." 
This  part,  the  second,  contain*  several  passages  of 
great  poetic  beauty.  It  describes  the  spring  time  of 
love,  eh.  li.  I<M3.  The  fourth  division  (I>)  describes  the 
Irride  afteT  marriage,  in  all  the  glory  of  the  royal  sta- 
tion to  which  the  love  of  Shelomo  has  elevated  her. 

It  begins: — 

•'  Who  i*  thin  that  looketh  forth  as  the  mumlug, 
Fair  a»  the  moon. 
Clear  a*  the  sun. 

Tumble  as  an  army  with  banners  r' 

1  That  (hi*  -livi^on  contains  the  marriage  scene  is  very  evident 

For  in  it  alone  Jo  wo  find  iho  words  HiTO  (from  5rr\  bride 

»>-i  '» 

jtoobi),  »nd  .1?3,  hnde.  Moreoier.  here  alone  does  the  Shu 
lainmiW  appear  teiled.    Compare  ch.  i».  1.  3,  and  vi  T,  where 

mention  is  made  of  her  TlSTf.  or  veil,  erroneounly  translated 
t  - 

•lock*"  In  our  version,  and  at  the  TT\  ch.  v.  7.  Compare 

also  the  description  in  ch.  W.  i,  with  ch.  tii.  1  It  may  be  added 
thai  jp.  cb.  t.  1C,  may  mean  A«j6a>u/  (Jcr.  UL  20). 


Such  is  the  wondering  inquiry  of  the  onlookers.  She 
is  ashamed  to  be  thus  gazed  upon.  She  thinks  of  her 
humble  origin  and  sudden  elevation,  and  turns  away 
from  their  gaze.  They  call  to  her  to  return,  and  allow 
them  to  admire  her  beauty.  Her  reply  is  modestly 
humble  as  before.  Why  do  ye  make  a  spectacle  of  me  ? 
What  is  there  in  roe  to  draw  the  wondering  eye  ?  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  queen  in  all  the  majesty  of 
her  form,  and  the  beauty  of  her  royal  apparel,  ch.  tii  s-s. 
The  words  are  not  those  of  the  king,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  but  of  the  |>eople,  as  is  very  clear  both  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced  and  from  the 
title  by  which  she  is  addressed — Prince's  daughter. 
Their  praise  seems  to  end  with  the  sixth  verse,  "A 
king  is  enchained  bj  thy  flowing  locks,"  which  words 
naturally  introduce  the  king  himself  as  speaker.  He 
echoes  all  the  praises  of  the  people,  dwelling  not  on  the 
beauty  of  her  countenance  as  before,  but  on  the  state- 
liness  and  majesty  of  her  queenly  form,  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  palm-tree  ch  .u  *.  She  hangs  upon  hi* 
words  delightedly.  With  all  her  humble  thoughts  of 
herself,  she  cannot  conceal  from  herself  that  she  is  the 
beloved  of  the  king ;  and,  emboldened  by  this  convic- 
tion, she  gives  passionate  utterance  to  her  love  in  re- 
She  exults  in  his  love: 


"Hi*  left  hand  1st 
And  hi.  right  hand  Mat 
I  adjure  you,  i 
That  t„  wake  not  up, 
Waken  not  up  U.ve 
Till.he  ple.W  (ch.  tiii,  3,1)1 

The  verms  just  quoted  lead  us  back  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  division  of  the  Song,  ch.  I.  l-ii.  7,  at  the 
close  of  which  also  they  are  found  with  a  very  slight 
variation.  This  division,  like  the  second  and  third,  has 
its  alternation  of  light  and  shade.  The  bride  gives  ex- 
pression to  her  lowly  thoughts  of  herself,  and  tells  in 
few  words  the  story  of  her  grief.  "  My  mother's  sons 
(lv  o\  were  angry  with  me  (!».  ill.  It;  xl».  tt\  they  made 
me  keep- r--f  vineyards  -  mine  own  vineyard  I  kept  not," 
ch  i  ».  She  is  separated  from  her  beloved.  "Tell  nie, 
thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedest  [thy 
flock]."    The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  comfort  in  vain, 

til  o 


*er.  s*  But  now  the  scene  is  suddenly 
Her  beloved  is  restored ;  and  in  his  presence  she  in- 
dulge* in  sweet  anticipation  of  coming  joys.  "  My 
nan!  giveth  forth  its  perfume,"  rcr.  11.  Her  anticipa- 
tions »ha|M'  themselves  in  the  form  of  an  imagined  dia- 
logue between  her  beloved  and  herself,  in  which  free 
nud  glowing  expression  is  given  to  their  mutual  love, 
ch  1.13-11.3.  She  sinks,  overcome  with  love  and  joy.eh  I!  5. 

In  the  last  division  of  the  Smg,  ife.ftt.9-H  wc  find 
the  joyous  anticipations  of  the  first  division  fully 
realized.  The  bride  is  seen  coming  up  from  the  wilder- 
ness, leaning  upon  her  1-eloved.  In  his  unchanging 
love  she  lias  found  peace,  »er  10  The  lost  vineyard,  ch.  t  a, 
is  regained,  but  only  to  be  laid  a*  an  offering  at  the 
feet  of  her  beloved,  ch.ttu.lt  Her  mother's  son*,  by 
whom  she  had  lwcn  hardly  treated,  tkLs.  are  forgiven, 
ch.  rill  12,  last  clau»e  1    The  wilderness  is  forgotten ;  her 

-  It  is  worthy  of  not  ice  that  the.  epithet  "  Daughter*  of  Jeru- 
salem" is  found  nowhere  el*e  in  the  Old  Testament  except  in 
tin*  S'ng;  which,  therefore,  it  i*  UMlbeM*Ottr  Lord  had  in  mind 
w  hen  h--  ►.o-l,  '•  Daughters  «r  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,"  Ac. 

Ln  Olii.  2S. 

'  In  ch.  viil.  S.  9,  it  i«  the  brethren  of  Shulammitb  who  are 
introduced  apeaking.  Theeo  T«r»e»  i-orm-pon-l  to  ch.  i.  (5.  They 
are  somewhat  obscure,  and  have  been  variously 
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Eden  is  restored ;  and  in  the  shade  of  its  pleasant  trees  j  is  evident  that  such  a  use  of  the  name  was  much 
she  sings  forth  the  joy  of  her  heart,  tot.  13 1  I  fitting  after  the  death  of  King  Solomon  than  during 

IV.  Authorship  of  the  Song,  and  Place  and  Time  of  his  life.  We  can  well  understand  how,  amid  the 
iU  Competition.— This  head  embraces  a  variety  of 
questions,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  not  compensated 
by  their  importance.  In  regard  to  some  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament — the  prophetical,  for  example- 
questions  of  date  and  authorship  are  of  vital  moment. 
But  the  subject-matter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  of 
such  a  character  that  its  value  does  not  depend  on  any 
circumstances  of  time  ami  place.  It  will  continue 
equally  edifying  to  the  church  whether  it  is  found  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Solomon  or  to  that  of  the  cap- 
tivity. 

The  title  ascribes  it  to  Solomon;  and  this  accordingly 
must  be  received  as  the  most  ancient  tradition  with    fitting.    Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  tielieve  that  such  a 
regard  to  the  authorship,  and  must  have  all  the  weight  ]  use  would  have  been  made  of  it  by  himself. 

3.  Si  far  as  regards  the  place  of  composition,  the 


troubles  which  followed  close  upon  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  and  which  continued  with  but  few  intervals 
of  repose  to  disturb  and  divide  the  church  for  many 
centuries,  his  reign,  to  the  glories  of  which  the  people 
of  Israel  looked  back  with  prido  and  fond  longing, 
should  have  become  the  recognized  type  of  that  glorious 
future  period  of  peace  and  unbroken  prosperity,  in 
which  every  true  Israelite  believed  all  present  troubles 
and  distresses  would  issue  at  last.  But  during  the  ac- 
tual life  of  Solomon,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
confusions  and  sins  by  which  in  its  latter  part  it  was 
deformed,  such  a  typical  use  of  his  name  was  not  so 


attached  to  it  which  is  due  to  such  a  tradition.  But 
we  have  no  decisive  evidence  that  the  present  title 
proceeded  from  .Solomon  himself.  On  the  contrary  its 
form  seems  to  intimate  a  different  and  later  origin. 
And  there  are  other  considerations  which  serve  to 
throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  tradition  embodied  in 
the  title. 

1.  From  the  subject-matter  of  the  Song,  it  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from  one  of  those  perils,  when  the 
experience  of  the  church  was  of  a  more  mixed  descrip- 
tion than  accords  with  the  historical  accounts  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  The  bride  describes  herself  as 
hardly  treated  by  her  brethren,  driven  forth  from  the 
parental  roof,  dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  and  black 
with  exposure  to  the  scorching  summer's  sun.  Thii 
description  does  not  find  its  counterpart,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  in  any  part  of  the  reign  of  Solomon : 
nor  can  it  be  applied  to  the  reign  of  David  his  prede- 
cessor.  It  is  true  that  the  name  and  reign  of  Solomon 
correspond  with  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Song:  but  still  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  feelings  of  rapturous  joy  in  the  Lord 
to  which  the  Song  gives  expression  must  have  pro- 
ceeded not  from  a  period  of  settled  tranquillity,  like  the 
age  of  Solomon,  but  from  a  period  of  conflict  and 
darkness  issuing  in  the  joy  of  a  glorious  deliverance. 

2.  If  we  have  rightly  decided  that  the  name  Solo- 
mon has  in  this  song  a  symbolical  or  typical  import,  it 


Bat,  comparing  lh«tn  with  ch.  i.  6,  the?  teem  to  represent  the 
brothers,  who  ought  to  hare  been  the  guardians  of  their  sister's 
virtue  and  happiness,  as  considering  how  they  might  best  enrich 
thetUM-lves  by  means  of  ber.  She  is  as  yet  young,  and  her 
character  is  not  fully  developed  ;  but,  whether  she  prove  a  wall 
or  a  door,  i.e.  Arm  and  constant,  or  giddy  and  easily  accessible 
to  temptation,  they  will  endeavour  not  to  be  losers  by  her.  The 
tilivr  tower  and  the  planks  of  cedar,  represent  the  anticipated 
accession  of  wealth  through  the  judicious  bestowment  of  their 

m  ■  ■  I .-  r 

1  It  is  important  to  notice  the  epithets  by  which  Solomon 
addresMs  the  Hhulammite  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  poem, 
In  the  lint  (AX  tho  only  epithet  be  employs  is  T^y-i,  my  friend 

or  my  lore.  In  the  second  (B),  he  adds  to  «m  •r©»  and  »nj  V, 

•t  :       *  v:  "T 
my  fair  one  and  my  dove.    In  the  third  (C),  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal division,  in  addition  to  all  the  above,  we  find  n^2,  'PfX 

nVs.  tny  sister  bride,  and  my  perfect  one.     In  the 

fourth  division  tlx,  all  the  foregoing  epithets  are  dropped,  and 

the  bride  is  spoken  of  only  as  an  5  PS  and  pstfTtlffrt.  And 

•  t 

in  the  fifth  (E)  we  find  only  the  epithet  D'lSJl  ra'cV."!-  By 

the  epithets  In  the  two  last  divisions  is  described  the  state  of 
felicity  and  dignity  to  which  the  love  of  Bhelomo  has  elevated 
bis  bride 


Song  ap]>ears  to  liave  been  the  production  of  one  who 
had  his  usual  residence  among  the  northern  or  eastern 
tribes,  and  not  in  Judah  If  we  except  the  names 
Jerusalem  and  Zion,  which  are  introduced  as  the  centre 
and  head-quarters  of  divine  worship,  almost  all  the 
local  references  are  to  the  northern  and  eastern  divi- 
sions of  tho  land  of  Israel.  General  references  to  LatsV 
non,  Carmel,  Sharon,  Gilead,  and  Damascus,  we  might 
expect  in  compositions  coming  from  any  division  of 
Palestine.  But  the  author  of  the  Song  speaks,  as  if 
from  familiar  acquaintance,  of  the  tower  of  Ix-banon 
looking  toward  Damascus,  eh.  vti.  s,  of  the  flocks  of  goat* 
reposing  on  Mount  Gilead,  ch  It  i.  a  comparison  which 
he  repeats  in  ch.  vi.  5;  of  Tirrah,  of  the  dance  of  Ma- 
hanaim,  eh.  vtl  l,  and  of  the  pools  of  Ileshbon  by  the 
gate  of  Bath-rabbim,  ch.  vil.  t.  From  which  it  would 
appear  that  these  were  the  localities  with  which  the 
author  of  the  Song  was  most  familiar,  as  they  arc  the 
first  to  present  themselves  to  his  mind,  while  in  search 
of  some  suitable  comparison  or  illustration. 

And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  language  of 
the  Song.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  spoken  by  the  northern  tribes,  and  still 
more  as  spoken  by  the  tribes  cast  of  Jordan,  hail  a 
closer  affinity  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  than  the  He- 
brew spoken  in  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbourhood.  Be- 
tween the  northern  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  Syrians  of 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  and  between  the  eastern  tribes 
and  the  Arabians  of  the  great  desert,  from  whom  they 
were  separated  by  no  well-defined  boundary,  there  was 
the  closest  connection  and  constant  intercourse :  a  con- 
nection and  intercourse  which  must  have  largely 
affected  the  character  of  the  language  spoken  by  these 
northern  and  eastern  tribes.  Now,  in  the  language  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  as  in  that  of  other  compositions, 
such  as  the  song  of  Deborah,  unquestionably  emanat- 
ing from  those  tribes,  we  seem  to  discover  traces  of 
this  influence.  Words  belonging  to  the  Syriac  or 
Arabic  language,  or  to  both,  but  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  Hebrew  writings,  we  frequently  meet  with  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  eh.  u.  u ;  iv.  l.  it;  v  J;  vil  J;  vin.  a.  Oc- 
casionally we  find  roots  common  in  the  other  Hebrew 
books  here  under  a  Syriac  form,  ch.  L  it,  jvnl  =  trt^S. 

Til.  j,  jtc  =  ijcc  In  the  syntax  also  a  Syriac  influence 
is  observable,  ch  i.  0 :  ill.  T.  Yet  these  Syriasms  awl 
Arabisms  do  not  at  all  connect  this  Song  with  the  later 
Hebrew  writings ;  they  are  very  clearly  distinguished 
the  Chaldeisms  of  the 
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4c.  Their  pretence  is  to  be  accounted  for  not  by  late 
new  but  by  locality  of  composition. 

Now,  if  the  foregoing  remarks  render  it  pn>l«ablc 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  production  of  the  northern 
or  eastern  division  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  not  of 
Judah,  thuv  of  course  throw  great  doubt  on  the  ancient 
tradition  which  assigns  the  authorship  to  Solomon. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  concur  with  those  who 
throw  the  composition  of  the  Song  forward  on  the  age 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  historical  references 
point  to  a  much  earlier  date.  The  tribes  beyond  Jor- 
dan, it  is  evident,  had  not  been  carried  captive  when 
the  Song  was  written :  otherwise  it  would  scarcely 
have  contained  allusions  to  the  flocks  reposing  on 
(tilead,  to  the  dance  of  Mahanaini.  and  the  pools  of 
lleshbon  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim.  The  mention  of 
Tirzah  in  immediate  connection  with  Jerusalem,  ch  vi  I, 
seems  to  carry  us  a  step  farther  back  still,  and  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Song  was  written  some  time 
in  that  half  century  (ti"5-925  B.C.),  during  which  Tir- 
zah and  Jerusalem  were  the  two  capital  cities  of  Israel, 
the  one  of  the  northern,  the  other  of  the  southern  king- 
dom. To  this  period  also  point  the  freshness  and  min- 
uteness of  the  allusions  to  the  transactions  of  the  reign 
of  Solomon  which  are  scattered  over  the  poem.  During 
that  period,  when  the  separation  between  Israel  and 
Judah  was  still  recent,  there  must  have  been  a  large  pttttj 
in  the  former  kingdom  who  longed  for  reunion  with 
their  national  sanctuary  and  with  the  divinely  chosen 
family  of  David,  and  who  lived  in  the  firm  faith  that 
the  period  they  so  anxiously  longed  for  would  speedily 
arrive,  when  Israel  would  again  be  one— one  in  Jehovah 
their  <»od  and  Solomon  their  kinjr.  It  is  not  improl*- 
ble  that  the  Song  of  Songs  proceeded  from  some  one 
belonging  to  this  party.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
certainty  cannot  he  attained. 

V.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  Canonical  Authority 
of  the  Song,  it  has  always  l«een  recognized  both  by  the 
Jewish  and  by  the  Christian  church.  It  is  true  that,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained and  ejpn-wed  on  this  subject  by  individual 
members  of  both  churches.  But  these  doubts  have 
always  been  met  and  overpowered  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  church  teachers— sometimes  by  their  solemn  ec- 
clesiastical decision.    From  the  treatise  Yadaiui, 

— T 

towards  the  close  of  the  Mishna,  we  find  that  a  deci- 
sion of  this  kind  was  pronounced  by  the  Jewish  doctors 
early  in  our  era:  but  this  decision  was  intended  not  to 
define  for  the  first  time  the  belief  of  the  church,  but 
to  give  expression  to  what  already  was,  and  had  all  along 
been,  the  established  belief,  and  to  meet  the  doubts  of  a 
few.'    There  can  lie  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Song 


1  The  passage  is  at  follows,  according  to  the  rendering  of  [>o 
Sola  and  lUphsll  •  "All  saered  scriptures  make  the  hands 
unclean  (s  doctrine  of  the  Pliarises*!,  arising  out  of  their  «u|>er- 
st  it  ions  reverence  for  the  sacral  volume.  Heo  farther  on  in  the 
treatise,  ch  i»  sect.  t>)  The  Canticles  and  Ecclcslaatc* 
«r  the  hands  unclean.  {The  separate  mention  of  these  two 
i  shows  that  some  doubts  hud  lorn  expressed  with  regard 
nicity,  as  we  find  in  what  follows.)  R  Jehudah 
make  the  hands  uiiclmn,  hut  Ecclesiaate.  is 
R  Jos*  sftith,  Ecclosiastea  doe.  not  make 
[i.e  it  Is  not  canonical),  but  Canticle,  are 
t«  a  dilute.  ...  It.  Simeon  ben  Axaj  said.  I  hare  it 
as  a  tradition  from  the  mouths  of  seventy-two  elders,  on  the  day 
they  indocted  It.  Eleaxar  Ism  Azariah  into  the  president's  scat, 
that  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes  make  Oi«  hands  unclean.  R. 
Akibah  said,  Mercy  forbid  I  No  man  In 
Vol.  I 


of  Songs  formed  a  recognized  portion  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  the  days  of  our  Ix*d  and  his  apostles  (as 
is  indeed  otherwise  evident  from  the  allusions  they 
make  to  it),  and  has  received  the  sanction  of  his  autho- 
rity. Indeed  the  title  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
that  from  the  most  ancient  period  the  Song  has  been 
accounted  sacred.  For  why  was  it  called  the  Song  of 
Songs  f  Several  of  the  jwalms  have  the  title  •'Song," 
but  this  is  called  "Song  of  Songs."  Why?  Whence 
this  preference  ?  In  what  consists  the  su|H'riority  of 
this  song  '  Surely,  had  it  not  ><een  regarded  as  an  in- 
spired composition,  it  would  not  have  been  dignified 
by  a  title  which  gave  it  a  higher  place  than  even  the 
inspired  songs  of  David.  No  doubt  it  is  a  song  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  but  we  cannot  imagine  that  that  alone 
would  have  induced  the  ancient  Jewish  fathers  to  be- 
stow upon  it  so  exalted  a  title,  had  they  not  recognized 
its  sacred  and  sublimely  mysterious  character.  Finally, 
the  references  to  the  Song  in  the  other  tx>oks  of  Old 
Testament  scripture  is  the  crowning  proof  of  its  hav- 
ing been  recognized,  even  from  the  time  of  its  composi- 
tion, as  the  production  of  one  who  sjiake  as  he  was 
moved  by  the  Holy  (J host. 

(Expositions  of  the  Song  of  Songs  are  numberless.  Among 
modern  German  commentators.  Ewald,  IMitiach,  and  Ileng- 
stenber.:  may  be  meutionod,  each  aa  representing  a  class.  The 
two  moat  recent  commentaries  in  English  are  those  of  Mr.  Gins- 
bwg  and  Mr.  Moody  Stuart,  to  both  of  which,  though  differing 
very  widely  from  one  another,  and  also  from  the  view  of  the  Song 
given  in  thr  foregoing  page*,  we  would  refer  the  student  for  ample 
information,  with  regard  to  the  principal  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  views  they  have  taken 
of  it.]  (n  il  w  ( 

CAPER  NAUM,  a  city  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  on  its  upper  or  northern  division. 
It  comes  into  notice  at  the  commencement  of  the 
gos|iel  history,  as  a  place  which  our  Lord  visited  at  an 
early  period,  lmt  without  remaining  in  it  more  than  a 
few  days,  ja.  ii  n.  and  at  which  he  afterwards  fixed  his 
residence  so  continuously,  that  it  became  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  active  ministry  the  centre  of  his 
ojieratiotis.  The  occasion  of  our  Lord's  thus  repairing 
to  (  'a 1  >cmaum  is  most  distinctly  marked  by  the  evangelist 
Matthew,  who  says,  "  Now  when  Jesus  had  heard  that 
John  waR  east  into  prison,  he  departed  (or  withdrew) 
into  Galilee,  and  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt 
in  Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea- coast,  in  the 
borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim,"  Mat  l»  12, 13.  The 
language  implies,  tliat  it  was  a  sort  of  withdrawal  from 
a  more  conspicuous  or  accessible  place,  to  one  more 
convenient  for  the  work  of  a  quiet  and  laborioai 
ministry,  which  our  Li.nl  made  at  the  time;  and  the 
language  is  explained,  in  connection  with  the  historical 
event  which  occasioned  the  withdrawal  in  question,  by 
the  circumstance  that  Dioca'sarea  or  Sepphoris,  which 
was  a  common  residence  of  Hens!  Antipas,  lay  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth,  at  the  distance 
of  only  five  or  nix  miles.  After  Herod,  therefore,  had 
so  far  committed  himself  against  the  cause  of  (!isl  as 
to  throw  the  Baptist  into  prison,  there  was  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  Jesus  lieing  allowed  to  prosecute  in 
quietness  and  freedom  his  peaceful  but  reforming  agency, 
from  a  potUion  so  near  the  palace  of  the  royal  persecutor. 
Prudence  required  tliat  he  should  retire  to  a  region 

that  th..  Canticles  make  the  hands  unclean;  as  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  dors  not  offer  an  e)s*h  e<|Ual  to  the  dav  on  which 
the  Canticle,  were  given  to  Israel :  for  all  the  Kcthul-m  are 
holy,  but  the  Canticle,  are  holy  of  hol>e.."-lWaim,  chap  iil. 
5. 
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where  he  wu  less  likely  to  lie  disturbed  in  his  opera 
tions;  and  an  he  had  no  pros|iect  of  finding  thin  in  the 
south,  where  the  priestly  and  traditional  influence  of 
Jerusalem  wan  sure  to  impede  him  at  every  step,  he 
naturally  directed  hU  course  northwards,  and  fixed 
upon  Capernaum,  which  lay  in  the  fertile  tract  of 
Genncsaret,  as  on  all  account*  the  most  suitable  for  his 
purpose.  It  was  also  within  that  Galilean  district  to 
which  ancient  prophecy  had  pointed,  as  in  itself  one  of 
the  most  spiritually  depressed,  yet  the  first  that  was  des- 
tined to  lie  shone  upon  by  the  clear  light  of  the  new 
dispensation:  hence  the  evangelist  marks  in  our  Lord's 
going  to  reside  and  labour  in  Capernaum  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  in  Is.  ix.  1,  2.  But  the  more  imme- 
diate reason  was  the  relative  position  of  the  places,  as 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Horod  and  the  more 
active  enemies  of  the  truth. 

The  precise  period  during  which  Jesus  continued  to 
make  Capernaum  his  more  settled  place  of  al>ode  can- 
not be  accurately  determined.  It  must  have  heen 
somewhere  between  one  and  two  years;  long  enough 
to  admit  of  its  being  designated  "his  own  city,"  Mat 
Ix  I,  and  also  to  admit  of  its  being  characterized  as  the 
chief  of  those  cities  around  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  in  which  most  of  his  mighty  works  had 
been  done,  but  which  still  repent**!  not,  nor  believed 
the  gospel,  M»t  *i  The  address  to  Capernaum 

was  the  most  solemn  and  severe  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion, "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven  (raised,  that  is.  to  the  highest  elevation  in  point 
of  privilege  and  honour  by  my  habitual  presence  and 
superhuman  works)  shall  be  brought  down  to  hell;  for, 
if  the  mighty  works  which  lmve  been  done  in  thee  had 
been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until 
this  day."  The  words  cannot  l>e  understood  as  denot- 
ing less  than  an  entire  downfall,  or  a  sweeping  desola- 
tion, such  a«  if  the  place  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  all-devouring  gulf  of  Hades.  That  they  have  been 
literally  fulfilled  is  so  Utile  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  the 
only  difficulty  with  modern  inquirers  has  been  to  as 
certain  precisely  where  it  stood.  Dr.  Robinson  tells 
us,  that  the  very  name  of  Capernaum,  as  well  as  those 
of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin,  have  perished;  after  making 
the  most  minute  ami  persevering  inquiry  among  the 
Arab  population  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  around  it*  northern  extremity,  he  indicates  the 
result  by  saving,  "No  Muslim  knew  of  any  such  names, 
nor  of  anything  tint  could  be  so  moulded  as  to  resem- 
ble them"  (Ro.carckica.tU.  p  a»)  He  adds,  that  the  Cliris 
tians  of  Nazareth,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  names 
from  the  New  Testament,  apply  them  to  different 
places,  according  to  the  opinion*  of  their  monastic 
teachers,  or  as  may  best  suit  their  own  convenience  in 
answering  the  inquiries  of  travellers.  The  actual  xite  lias 
with  good  reason  lieen  sought  near  the  fountain  which 
JosephuB  calls  Capharnauni,  and  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, derived  its  name  from  the  village.  This  foun- 
tain was  situated  in  a  very  fertile  tract,  lying  along  the 
»hores  of  the  lake,  and  bearing  in  Josephus  the  name 
of  "  the  laud  of  Genncsaret."  But  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  particular 
fountain  which  was  meant  by  Josephus;  ami  two 
places  in  particular  have  lieen  fixed  upon  and  respec- 
tively contended  for  as  the  proper  one — one  at  Khan 
Miniyeh,  and  another  more  to  the  north  at  Tell  Ham. 
The  subject  has  been  very  carefully  considered  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  especially  in  his  supplementary  volume  of 


Raearchts,  and  everything  said  that  can  well  be  urged 
in  favour  of  Khan  Miniyeh.  Dr.  Robinson's  view  is 
thus  summed  up:  "  That  ( renneaaret  was  a  known  and 
limited  tract ;  that,  according  to  the  evangeUsta,  Caper- 
naum was  situated  in  or  near  that  tract;  that  the  cir- 
cumstance* mentioned  by  Josephus  go  to  fix  it  near 
Ain  et  Tin  [adjoining  Khan  Miniyeh];  that  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  recognized  there  by  all 
the  more  intelligent  travellers;  and  it  was,  apparently, 
during  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  tradition  began 
to  waver,  and  transfer  the  site  of  Capernaum  to  Tell 
Hum.    The  latter  is  first  mcntioued  by  Nau,  about 

A. D.  1674."     (Rc»c.arcli<»,  p  SA* .) 

Not  a  few  recent  writers,  including  Stanley,  concur 
with  Robinson  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  but  high 
authorities  (Wilson,  V.  de  Velde,  Thomson)  adhere 
still  to  the  more  common  opinion  of  Tell  Ham  being 
the  proper  site.  V.  de  Velde  says,  "  The  position  of 
Tell  Hum  seems  to  us  to  agree  in  every  respect  with 
the  gospel  narrative,  being  Mar,  not  in,  the  land  of 
Gennesaret,  and  not  far  from  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
to  allow  people  to  follow  Jesus  on  foot,  whilst  he  was 
crossing  the  water  with  his  disciples,  3a.  ri.  9.  That 
position  would  also  make  Kephamoine  a  near  and 
convenient  resting-place  for  Josephus,  when  he  was 
ill;  and  its  name,  although  it  may  bo  a  borrowed  one, 
may  also  l>c  the  remains  of  its  ancient  ap|)ellation." 
Dr.  Thomson  say*,  too,  that  he  "  attaches  great  weight 
to  the  name.  Hum  is  the  hist  syllable  of  AV/r  na  him, 
as  it  was  anciently  spelled,  and  it  is  a  very  common 
mode  of  curtailing  old  names  to  retain  only  the  final 
syllable.  Thus  we  have  Zib  for  Achzib,  and  Fik  for 
Aphcah,"  kc.  He  adds,  "so  far  as  1  can  discover, 
after  spending  many  weeks  in  this  neighbourhood 
ofT  and  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  invariable 
tradition  of  the  A ralis  and  the  Jews  fixes  Capernaum 
at  Tell  Htim,  and  I  believe  correctly"  (Ttie  Land  and  ttw 
&H>k,p  li.e.  u).  The  absolute  determination  between  the 
two  proposed  sites  is  fortunately  not  of  fjreat  moment 
If  we  take  TeU  Hum  (which!  undoubtedly,  has  the 
greatest  number  of  authorities  on  its  side),  the  site  of 
Capernaum  comes  to  bo  fixed  very  near  the  top  of  the 
lake,  on  the  west  side;  while  if  Khan  Miniyeh  is  pre- 
ferred, it  must  be  assigned  about  three  or  four  mile* 
farther  south.  That  is  the  whole  difference.  The 
place  itself  wa*  of  no  great  note,  either  in  a  commercial 
or  a  political  respect;  its  title  to  a  place  in  history  arises 
simply  from  its  connection  with  the  life  and  ministry 
of  Jesus;  and  this  unfortunately,  served  but  to  tell  with 


CAPHTOR,  the  original  seat  of  the  Philistines, 
Am  ix.  r.  who  arc  therefore  called  Caphtorim,  Vt.  u  n, 
and  "the  remnant  of  the  country  (or  rather,  island)  of 
Caphtor,"  Jc  xlrti.  4.  Before  determining  the  country 
here  meant,  notice  must  be  taken  of  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  these  statements  regarding  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Philistines  and  the  relation  intimated  in 
Ge.  x.  14.  Mizraim  Itegat  "  Pathrusim,  and  Cashi- 
him,  out  of  whom  (rather,  whence)  came  rhilwUin 
and  Caphtorim."  Vater  and  Tuch  suppose  a  trans- 
position of  the  text  of  this  passage,  taking  Caphto- 
rim to  have  followed  Casluhim.  before  the  relative 
clause;  but  of  a  corruption  of  the  text  there  is  no  evi- 
dence: the  Samaritan,  all  the  ancient  versions,  a»  also 
1  Ch.  i.  12,  agree  with  the  present  reading  in  Genesis. 
The  passage  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  has  no  re- 
ference as  usually  taken  to  detftnt.  but  only  f 
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that  the  Pbiliatines  once  dwelt  l»y  the  Casluhim,  and 
from  them  proceeded  to  other  settlements;  the  expres- 
sion cwo  ttf  < •l<U:a  mi*tkam)  has  merely  a  local  re 

I  •  TT 

fcrence,  as  departure  from  a  place  or  land  (Knobol, 
Volkertafol,  p  Hi).  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  Caph- 
toriin  and  Philistim  are  here  introduced  an  distinct 
people,  or  perhaps  as  two  portions  of  the  same  people. 
The  latter  supposition  is  confirmed  l>y  several  passages 
which  intimate  a  distinction,  and  yet  a  very  cloee  con- 
nection between  the  Philistim  and  another  |ieople 
called  the  Kerethim,  BM.av.MtSip.ll.fi  indeed  the 
names  are  interchangeable,  compare  I  Su  txx  n  with  nr.  l«. 
Tlie  reference  in  Genesis  may  be  to  some  migration  of 
the  Philistim,  either  prior  to  their  settlement  in  Caph- 
tor, or  intermediate  between  their  departure  from  it 
and  their  final  settlement  on  the  western  coast  of 
Palestine,  and  to  a  sojourn  with  their  brethren  the 
Casluhim,  who  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  dis- 
trict between  Pelusium  and  Gaza.  The  whole  subject, 
however,  is  involved  in  obscurity;  for  even  with  regard 
to  the  determination  of  Caphtor  ii -<- If  nothing  can  with 
certainty  be  affirmed.  That  it  is  not  Cappadocia,  as 
the  older  writers  following  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Targums  held,  is  now  generally  admittcl  That  t'aph- 
tor  was  an  island  plainly  appears  from  Je.  xlvii.  4,  for 
although  the  term  >H  sometimes  means  »«•  maritime 

land,"  "  a  coast,"  t .  g.  Ia.  xx.  ij,  yet  as  Hitzig  has 
shown,  in  the  present  instance  it  can  oidy  be  "an 
island"  (Uriwchicuw  dor  FhUUtiior,  Loip.  IMS,  p.  16);  and  if 
so,  various  considerations  show  that  it  must  lie  looked 
for  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  islands  Cyprus  and  Crete 
divide  the  suffrages  of  modern  writers  on  tliis  subject, 
but  as  the  former  is  invariably  in  the  Old  Testament 
named  Chittim,  its  claim  to  bo  regarded  as  Caphtor  is 
obviously  excluded.  Crete,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not 
Caphtor,  has  no  Hebrew  name— a  conclusion  not  easily 
reconciled  with  its  importance.  The  designation  of 
the  Philistines  as  Kerethim  may  probably  have  some 
relation  to  their  Cretan  origin.  The  testimony  of 
classic  authors  is  in  favour  of  Crete,  particularly  that 
of  Tacitus  (Hist  ».  :\,  who  evidently  confounding  the 
Jews  with  the  Philistines,  after  whom  Palestine  was 
named,  says,  "  .ludajos,  Creta  insula  profugos,  novbwi 
ma  Libya;  insedisse."   (Soo  B»ur,      Prophet  a  mot,  p. r«-sii; 

Dolltmch, <i«iH>nl»,  p.  290.  »l.)  [D.  M.] 

CAPPADOCIA,  an  extensive  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  boundaries  and  divisions  of  which  arc  ditfe 
rently  described  by  ancient  writers,  and  appear  indeed 
to  have  varied  considerably  from  time  to  time.  But 
as  a  Roman  province,  to  which  state  it  was  reduced  by 
Tiberius  in  a.d.  17,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Pontus,  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  south  by  Mount  Taurus  and  Cilicia,  and 
by  Phrygia  and  Galatia  on  the  west.  The  region  is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  mountainous  nature,  and  on  this 
account  was  colder  than  Pontus,  which  lay  to  the 
north  of  it.  It  abounded  with  fine  pasture  lands,  and 
was  distinguished  for  its  good  breed  of  horses.  In 
various  parts,  however,  it  was  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  yielded  wheat  of  fine  quality,  with  other  kinds  of 
grain,  grapes,  and  the  more  delicate  fruits.  It  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  gospel  history;  but  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  sojourners  at  Jcnisalean  from  Cappa- 
ntioned  among  those  who  heard  in  their 
the  apostles  speaking  of  the  wonderful 


things  of  God;  and  the  apostle  Peter  includes  Dm 
Jewish  Christians  in  Cappadocia  among  the  Btrangers 
scattered  abroad,  to  whom  his  first  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed, Ao.  II  9;  I  IV  t  i  It  thus  appears,  that  Cappa- 
docia, like  other  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  had  become 
to  a  certain  extent  the  residence  of  dispersed  Jews 
Ufore  the  Christian  era ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
proportion  as  to  numbers  in  which  they  may  have 
dwelt  there,  nor  as  to  the  particular  localities  and  oc- 
cupations with  which  they  more  especially 
themselves. 

CAPTIVITY  is  a  word  which  may  be 
strictly  as  to  mean  imprisonment.  But  a  body  of 
captives,  men  taken  in  war  and  in  the  first  instance 
plait*!  in  confinement,  might  often  or  even  generally 
lie  set  at  lil>erty,  and  left  with  comparatively  few 
restrictions  pressing  on  them,  so  long  as  they  conducted 
themselves  peaceably  and  submissively  in  the  foreign 
country  to  which  they  had  been  carried.  And  thus,  by 
an  easy  modification  of  meaning,  captives  and  captivity 
are  used  in  Scripture  very  much  in  the  common  sense  of 
exile ;  yet  with  the  notion  that  this  state  of  exile  was 
compulsory,  and  that  the  persons  so  exiled  were  in  a  de- 
pendent or  oppressed  condition  in  the  land  of  their 
sojourn,  not  at  all  as  refugee*  may  be  and  often  are  in 
our  own  country.  In  this  sense  we  have  learned  from 
Scripture  to  s|icak  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which 
is  explained  to  be  "the  carrying  away  into  Babylon," 
Mat  i.u. 

But  the  removal  of  the  triiies  of  Israel,  though  wo 
often  speak  of  it  as  a  single  event,  was  really  a  very 
complex  process.  The  larger  number  of  the  people 
were  carried  away,  not  to  Babylon,  but  to  Assyria, 
that  earlier  empire  which  was  afterwards  swallowed  up 
by  Babylon.  And  the  period  during  which  their  re- 
moval was  gradually  effected  was  not  leas  than  150 
years.  There  were,  however,  three  great  captivities. 
First,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  who  was 
murdered  about  B.C.  73i»,  the  king  of  Assyria,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  came  up  and  smote  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  land.  "Gilead,  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali, 
and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria,"  3  Kt  it.  »,  pro- 
l«ably  in  this  carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor 
Pul,  who  had  come  up  against  the  land  but  had  been 
bribed  away  by  king  Menahem.  I  Ki.  xt  19,20.  Certainly 
these  two  kings,  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser,  arc  expressly 
named  together  as  those  who  carried  away  the  Hou- 
benites,  and  the  ( Jadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
who  dwelt  beside  them  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  and  brought  them  unto  llalah,  and  Habor,  and 
Hara,  ami  to  the  river  Gozan,  lCb  »  J4.M.  Secondly, 
in  the  reiim  of  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  Shalmanezer 
kini;  of  Assyria  came  up  against  the  land,  and  after 
leaving  him  for  a  time  upon  the  throne  as  a  tributary, 
he  imprisoned  him  on  account  of  treachery  and  revolt, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  three  years*  siege,  took  Samaria 
and  carried  the  remainder  of  the  ten  tribes  away, 
about  B.C.  721  or  719.  M  a  district  apparently  the 
same  as  that  to  which  their  countrymen  had  already 
been  brought — he  "placed  them  in  llalah,  and  Habor, 
by  the  river  of  ftoxan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes," 
i  Ki  xvii  «  Thirdly,  the  two  tribes,  that  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  judah,  were  carried  captive  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar king  of  Babylon,  I  Ki  xiit.  txi. 

Even  this  last  captivity,  the  carrying  away  of  the 
people  of  Judah  to  Babylon,  was  not  accomplished  at 
Tliree  distinct  captivities  are  mentioned,  Je  ill 
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*K».  The  first,  of  3320  persons,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  placed 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  (for  such  differences 
occur  frequently  in  the  histories  of  kings  in  the  Bible, 
and  are  to  be  traced  to  the  practice  of  counting 
the  boginning  of  the  year  from  different  months,  or 
reckoning  the  months  of  a  broken  year  sometimes  to 
the  reign  which  elided  in  it,  sometimes  to  the  reign 
which  began  in  it),  when  he  carried  off  the  weak  young 
prince  Jehoiachin,  three  months  after  the  death  of  Je- 
hoiakim  his  father,  2  Kl.  xxl».  10-  is.  But  the  number 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  seems  to  apply  only  to  some 
more  distinguished  portion  of  tho  captives,  for  in  this 
passage  princes,  officers  of  state,  mighty  men  of  valour, 
craftsmen,  and  smiths  are  included,  apparently  to 
the  number  of  18,000,  while  only  the  poorest  sort  of 
the  people  are  said  to  have  been  left.  The  second  re- 
moval was  eleven  years  later,  in  the  eighteenth  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, B.C.  588,  or  586  according  to  others, 
when  he  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  carried  off  Zedekiah 
tho  last  king;  at  this  time  832  persons  were  taken  away. 
The  third  removal  was  in  the  twenty- third  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, when  745  were  taken  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  the  guard;  by  which  act 
of  gleaning  it  would  seem  that  the  land  was  left  utterly 
empty  of  inhabitants.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  this  is  only  a  partial  enumeration  of  the  people 
who  were  carried  to  Babylon  from  the  land  of  Judah, 
not  improbably  a  very  large  number  more  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  country  districts,  and  even  from 
Jerusalem  itself  at  an  earlier  time.  Of  this  we  have  a 
trace  in  Da.  i.  1,  2,  "In  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim 
king  of  Judah  came  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon 
unto  Jerusalem  and  besieged  it.  And  the  Lord  gave 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  into  his  hand,  with  part  of 
the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  which  he  carried  into 
the  land  of  Shinar,  to  tho  house  of  his  god."  We 
should  not  have  known  distinctly  about  this  event  but 
for  tho  circumstance  that  Daniel  was  carried  away 
among  the  number.  And  in  dealing  with  a  history  of 
whose  details  we  are  so  ignorant,  it  is  miserable  criticism 
which  endeavours  to  injure  the  credibility  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  because  one  of  them  mentions  circum- 
stances which  we  do  not  know  how  to  adjwrt  with  de- 
tails narrated  by  another.  Certainly  there  is  a  general 
reference  to  some  event  of  tliis  sort,  when  Jehoiakim 
was  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  anil  was  nn  the 
point  of  being  taken  to  Babylon,  yet  was  left  behind, 
J  Ch  xxxrt. «.  And  just  as  certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
what  the  Lord  said,  Js. «».  i.  ic  ,  to  contradict  this  state- 
ment, in  spite  of  what  some  have  alleged  to  the  con- 
trary. 

This  prophecy  by  Jeremiah  contains  the  remarkable 
statement  that  the  captivity  should  last  for  seventy 
years,  after  which  the  king  of  Babylon's  yoke  was  to 
be  broken,  and  himself  and  his  people  punished.  And 
again,  he  prophesied  the  restoration  of  the  people  and 
the  renewal  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to  them  in  their 
own  land,  Jo.  xiix.io.to.  The  fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
phecies is  found  by  the  inspired  writers  themselves, 
Kir.  l.i;  Dk.it  2,  in  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  gave  the 
people  liberty  and  encouragement  to  return  to  their 
own  land.  The  edict  was  issued  on  his  taking  Baby- 
lon, B.C.  536;  or,  as  some  think,  after  a  two  years'  reign 
of  Darius ;  and  so  the  commencement  of  tho  period 
is  to  be  dated  from  b.o.  606,  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim. in  which  Jeremiah  delivered  his  message  to  the 


prostrated  people,  whose  political  independence  wu 
gone,  and  a  large  number  of  whose  fellow-countrymen 
seem  to  have  been  just  newly  led  into  exile,  or  to  have 
been  on  the  point  of  being  so  led,  according  to  the 
different  views  which  expositors  have  taken.  But  that 
carrying  to  Babylon  was  not  completed  ecclesiastically 
till  the  temple  was  destroyed,  about  B.C.  586;  and 
perhaps  we  should  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  restora- 
tion was  not  complete  for  seventy  years  from  that 
date,  when  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  wu  accom- 
plished in  the  sixth  year  of  king  Darius,  Err  ri  u 

The  history  of  the  return  of  "the  children  of  the 
captivity,"  or  "  the  children  of  the  province,"  as  they 
named  themselves,  is  given  chiefly  in  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  though  information  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  In  gene- 
ral the  course  of  events  was  this:— the  decree  of  Cyrus 
encouraged  the  people  to  return,  with  such  money  and 
goods  as  they  could  gather,  and  indeed  they  were  aided 
t>y  the  contributions  of  many  who  did  not  return  along 
with  them;  all  being  placed  under  the  care  of  Sheah- 
lozzar  prince  of  Judah,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  as  Zerubbabel,  or  else  to  have  soon  died  and 
been  succeeded  by  him.  But  after  settling  themselves 
down  in  Jerusalem  and  around  it,  and  erecting  the 
altar  for  sacrifices,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  they  had  offers  of  assistance  from  the  heathens 
who  had  come  to  inhabit  Samaria  and  the  vacant 
country  round  atmit  them:  on  declining  which  help 
they  were  exposed  to  the  bitterest  hostility  of  these 
pretended  allies.  In  fact,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus 
the  building  of  the  temple  was  forcibly  stopped  by 
thcin  until  the  second  year  of  king  Darius.  Then, 
under  the  vigorous  urgent  ministry  of  the  prophets, 
the  prince  and  people  were  encouraged  to  resume;  and 
an  appeal  from  their  enemies  to  the  king  produced  a 
royal  decree  eminently  favourable  to  them,  so  that  the 
temple  was  completed  about  the  year  B.C.  516.  The 
next  event  of  importance  was  the  arrival  of  new  colo- 
nists under  Ezra  the  scribe,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
king  Artaxerxes,  and  with  new  privileges  bestowed 
by  him.  Some  writers  date  this  B.C.  478,  because 
they  identify  the  king  with  him  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Xerxes:  but  in  general  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  Greek  Artaxerxes  I.,  and  in  this  case  the 
date  is  B.C.  457,  as  in  our  English  Bibles.  Next  came 
Nehemiah,  the  cup-bearer  of  Artaxerxes,  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  445,  and  by  his  liberality, 
self-denial,  and  persevering  wisdom,  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  built,  its  fortifications  completed,  it*  worship  re- 
stored to  full  vigour  and  original  purity,  and  the  whole 
colony  established  on  as  firm  and  satisfactory  a  basw  a» 
seems  to  have  been  possible  in  those  days  when  the 
outward  glory  of  the  theocracy  was  waning.  Tho* 
two  last  dates  are  thrown  ten  years  earlier  by  a  few 
writers,  who  believe  that  a  miscalculation  in  the  com- 
mon chronology  has  given  that  number  of  years  too 
much  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  in  consequence  has 


late. 

The  two  tribes,  or  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
had  been  nearly  all  carried  away;  and  the  returning 
people  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  of  these  two  tribes,  » 
much  so  that  the  prevalent  name  for  the  nation  hence- 
forward was  Jews.  The  ten  tribes  perhaps  were  not  so 
completely  carried  away,  at  least  it  has  long  been  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  a  numlier  of  them  amalgamated 
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with  the  heathen  nations  who  were  brought  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  so  formed  the  mongrel  race  of  Sama- 
ritans described  in  2  Ki.  xvii.  There  are  those,  how- 
ever, who  deny  that  there  was  old  Israelitish  blood  in  the 
Samaritan.*;  the  most  distinguished  of  these  in  our  day 
is  Hengstenberg.  At  any  rate,  the  ten  tribes  were 
farther  off,  were  left  longer  in  captivity,  and 
i  more  heathenish  in  their  tendencies:  on  all  which 
accounts  they  were  likely  to  return  to  their  own  land 
in  much  smaller  numbers  than  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Y'et  we  find  the  sacrifices  at  the  return 
ottered  expressly  for  all  the  twelve  trilies,  Ext.  t»J.  35.  We 
have  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  mentioned  from  among  the 
ten  tribes,  ich.ii.i-a  The  whole  number  who  came 
up  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  is  declared  both  by  Ezra  and 
Neheituah  to  have  been  42,360,  and  yet  the  particular 
families  as  enumerated  by  Ezra  amount  to  only  29,518, 
by  Nehemiah  to  30,990:  from  which  the  inference  is 
not  unreasonable,  that  these  belonged  to  the  two  tribes 
and  the  Levites,  whose  genealogies  had  been  perfectly 
preserved  at  Babylon,  so  that  any  deficiencies  for 
seventy  years  were  not  difficult  to  supply;  whereas  the 
remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the  ten  tribes,  who  were 
more  widely  and  longer  scattered,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  trace  the  particulars  of  their  lineage  satisfactorily. 
The  language  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xi  12,  n.  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  ill.  11, 
xrl.  IS;  xxxl.  7-no.  of  Ezekiel,  ch  xxxrtL  18,  of  Hosea,  eh. 
L  10,  11,  may  bo  to  a  large  extent  symbolical,  yet 
seems  to  pre  suppose  a  literal  return  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  language  of 
Zechariah  also,  ch  ix.  U)  x.  0, 10,  appears  to  speak  of 
this  as  having  actually  happened.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  read  of  the  entire  body  of  the  twelve  tribes 
aa  still  subsisting  and  waiting  on  the  service  of  God, 
Ac  txri.  7 ;  Jv  1. 1  And  though  search  baa  been  made 
for  the  lost  ten  tribes,  from  age  to  age,  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  there  is  110  trace  of  them  anywhere. 
That  many  mingled  among  tho  heathen  is  very  pro- 
bable: and  the  rest  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the 
ranks  of  their  countrymen,  after  the  captivity  of  the 
whole  twelve  tribes  had  removed  the  cause  of  their 
melancholy  schism.  Of  course  among  the  returned 
Jews,  as  well  as  among  the  much  larger  number  who 
did  not  return,  the  distinction  of  tribes  came  to  be 
more  and  more  lost  sight  of;  and  this  result  was 
reached  tho  more  readily  and  the  sooner,  because  the 
tribes  did  not  dwell  separately  and  have  their  distinct 
portions,  administrations,  and  interests,  as  they  had 
during  their  earlier  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  particularly  here  of  that 
which  falls  beyond  the  time  of  Scripture  history,  the 
second  and  more  awful  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Roman  power.  As  our  Lord  had  foretold,  the  very 
generation  who  rejected  him  and  put  him  to  death 
lived  to  see  their  national  existence  utterly  ruined, 
their  city  and  their  temple  finally  destroyed.  Joaephus, 
a  contemporary  and  eye-witness,  and  a  man  with  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  obtaining  information,  speaks  of 
1,100,000  as  having  perished  in  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  wan  taken  by  TituH  A.D.  70,  and  the 
1  remnant  were  sold  for  slaves  till  the  market 
glutted,  and  the  words  of  Moses  seemed  literally 
verified,  "  The  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again 
with  *hire>,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee, 
thou  -halt  see  it  no  more  agaiu:  and  there  ye  shall 
be  sold  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bond- 
J  no  man  shall  buy  you,"  D*  xxtiu  0*  Gra- 


dually the  severity  of  their  Roman  masters  relaxed, 
and  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  encouraged  to  revolt, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  false  Christ  who  named  himself 
Bar-Cochaba,  "the  Son  of  the  Star,"  alluding  to  Ba- 
laam's prophecy,  Nu.  xx.it.  17.  But  the  emperor  Adrian 
destroyed  them  miserably,  forbade  them  to  come  near 
Jerusalem,  and  rebuilt  it  as  a  heathen  city,  calling  it 
.Elia,  after  one  of  his  own  names,  A.D.  135. 

The  cause  of  these  great  captivities  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  purpose  of  God,  which  he  had  made  known  to 
the  children  of  Israel  when  he  called  them  to  be  his 
people.  lie  promised  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham 
and  to  those  who  succeeded  him,  as  a  possession  for 
them  and  their  seed,  whose  God  he  engaged  to  be. 
But  as  he  swore  in  his  wrath  that  the  generation  who 
came  out  of  Egypt  should  not  see  that  good  land  which 
he  had  promised  to  their  fathers,  Na  xw  ,  because  they 
were  in  truth  not  his  |>cople,  whatever  profession  they 
might  make  of  being  his :  so  he  warned  two  successive 
generations  who  were  on  the  point  of  entering  and 
taking  jHwscssion,  that  the  land  was  his,  and  that  they 
could  hold  it  by  no  other  tenure  than  the  covenant 
wliich  he  had  graciously  made  known  to  them,  while 
the  l»reach  of  the  covenant  must  be  followed  by  exile, 
I-cxxii.;  Do-xxTilL  The  prophets  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah, 
Isaiah,  as  well  as  those  who  lived  nearer  the  final 
catastrophe,  reminded  the  people  of  these*  warnings, 
and  denounced  the  approach  of  unavoidable  ruin  to  the 
inhabitants  of  what  ought  to  have  been  the  Lord's  land. 
And  the  facts  of  the  history  are  the  filling  up  of  that 
prophetic  sketch  which  Moses  had  given  to  the  people 
from  the  beginning. 

Politically,  however,  there  were  other  causes  at  work, 
and  we  trace  the  use  of  these  as  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  God,  though  his  overruling  providence  was 
unsuspected  by  the  great  actors  in  these  worldly  changes, 
In.  6-7  It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  among  an- 
cient conquerors  to  remove  those  whom  they  had  sub- 
dued to  new  seats  of  colonization :  for  the  despots  of 
those  ages  anil  countries  were  reckless  of  human  life  and 
happiness,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by 
scruples  and  difficulties  about  concerns  of  inferior  im- 
portance. Sometimes  they  carried  off  the  picked  men 
of  war  to  recruit  their  armies  in  distant  regions,  and 
by  this  contrivance  they  at  the  same  time  broke  the 
military  power  of  the  nation  which  they  had  con- 
quered. Sometimes  they  carried  off  skilled  artisans  to 
fill  the  magnificent  capitals  which  they  had  built,  but 
for  which  they  had  not  found  inhabitants ;  or,  they 
carried  off  multitudes  of  unskilled  labourers,  whose 
lives  were  prodigally  spent  in  the  execution  of  great 
public  works.  Sometimes  they  depopulated  entire  pro- 
vinces, transferring  tho  original  inhabitants  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  thus  punishing  them  by  exile  from  their 
home,  and  making  them  feel  that  revolt  was  hopeless, 
yet  offering  them  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  in 
the  new  country  and  new  circunwtanoes  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  This  last  seems  to  have  been  the 
cue  with  the  ten  tribes,  i  Ki.  Ml ;  and  also  with  the 
two  tribes,  from  the  first  proposal  under  Sennacherib 
onwards  till  its  accomplishmeiit  after  the  murder  of 
Gcdaliah  the  Jewish  governor  of  the  remnant  left  in 
their  own  land,  iKi  xriii  .n,»;  xx»  11,  H,i5,so.  Only  by 
a  special  providence  the  land  of  Judah  was  left  empty 
through  these  seventy  years  of  captivity,  ready  to  be 
re- occupied  when  Israel  returned  to  favour  with  God. 

Once  more,  there  are  moral  purposes  which  we  1 
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not  fail  to  trace  in  the  captivity,  tiod  at  first  ap- 
pointed  Israel  to  dwell  alone  among  the  nations,  as  a 
little  reclaimed  territory,  while  the  great  world  on  every 
side  of  them  was  a  moral  waste.  As  often  as  they 
forgot  their  high  calling  and  mingled  themselves  among 
the  heathen  and  learned  their  works,  they  also  were 
subjected  to  sufferings  which  taught  them  to  return  to 
God.  And  one  of  the  severest  of  these,  just  before  the 
kingly  government  was  established  in  Israel,  when  the 
judges  were  proved  to  be  insufficient  for  ruling  the 
people,  and  when  the  worship  at  Shiloh  became  pol- 
luted and  was  violently  terminated,  is  called  the  "  cap- 
tivity of  the  land,"  Ju.  xviu.  »,  although  we  have  no 
reai* in  to  think  that  any  considerable  number  of  people 
were  exiled.  But  the  captivity  in  Babylon  was  the  result 
that  justly  U  fell  the  covenant  people  from  their  becoming 
assimilated  to  heathen  states,  whence  God  no  longer 
protected  them,  but  broke  them  up  and  left  them  to 
be  sucked  into  the  movements  of  the  great  political 
whirlpools  of  Egypt,  and  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  which 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  jninor  states  in  the 
rivilized  world.  The  land  of  Israel  became  involved  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  surrounding  lands,  when  it  was  no 
longer  a  focus  of  light,  in  some  respect*  rather  a  focus 
of  corruption.  But  afflictions  were  sanctified  to  many 
of  the  scattered  people,  and  they  became  a  leaven  to 
work  upon  the  masses  of  heathenism.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  with  any  certainty  how  they  were  treated  by 
their  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  conquerors.  The 
mere  mention  of  elders  of  the  people  among  the  cap- 
tives to  whom  Ezekiel  ministered  is  no  proof  that  the 
organization  of  Jewish  law  and  government 
to  subsist,  though  this  is  the  tradition 
handed  down  to  us.  Psalm  exxxvii.  might  rather 
favour  tin-  .i|.:iiMii  that  they  were  generally  ill-treated. 
Vet  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther 
provo  that  individual  Jews  did  rise  to  high  distinc- 
id  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  hea- 
Probably  wc  may  infer  that  their  condition 
as  a  whole  was  improving,  and  was  more  than  toler- 
able, when  Cyrus  established  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian,  from  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  remained  in  the  ooun- 

It  was  the  policy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of 
liia  successors  both  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  to  treat  the 
Jews  kindly  and  to  give  them  many  privileges.  This 
permanent  dispersion  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
people  through  Asia  and  Europe,  spread  some  know- 
ledge of  tho  true  Gud  very  widely  among  the  heathen, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  all  nations,  as  we  olwerve  in  the  New  Testament 
throughout,  but  especially  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  was  thus  that  the  course  of  events  made  the  terri- 
torial arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  pass 
gradually  into  those  very  different  arrangements  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  are  free  from  any  arti- 
ficial limitations  as  to  either  time  or  space.  [«.  c.  v.  D.] 
CARBUNCLE,  the  name  of  a  precious  gem,  which 
is  now  more  commonly  called  garnet,  and  twice  found 
in  the  English  Biblo  as  tho  translation  of  rp?t.  K». 

mill  IT)  Eto  xiriii  ix  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  such 
be  the  proper  rendering  of  the  original.  The  word  it 
obviously  derived  from         to  glitter,  In  lighten,  and 

l>een  applied  to  MOM  gem  which  shed  the 
of  a  fiery  or  lightning  brightness.  Car- 


buncle, which  means  literally  a  little  coal,  undoubtedly 
has  somewhat  of  this  appearance,  being  of  a  bright 
red,  and  when  held  to  the  sun  resembles  a  piece  of 
burning  charcoal.  It  may  1»  regarded,  therefore,  as 
perfectly  probable  that  this  was  the  gem  referred  to; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the 
subject.  In  Ex.  xxviii.  17,  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate, 
ami  Josephus  all  have  tmaragriut,  or  emerald,  w  here 
carbuncle  is  in  the  English  Bible;  but  this  seems  to 
be  not  so  properly  a  different  translation  of  the  original 
term,  as  a  transposition  of  the  two  terms  which  follow 
each  other — emerald  and  carbuncle,  instead  of  car- 
buncle and  emerald.  For  at  Eze.  xxviii.  13,  where  the 
two  terms  again  occur  in  succession,  the  Septuagint 
follows  the  reverse  order  and  corresponds  with  the 
English  version.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no  need  for 
altering  the  common  rendering  in  either  case  ;  but  wc 
may  add  Braun  lias  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
emerald  is  the  gem  meant  (Do  Ve*t  8*credotL>;  and  Wi- 
ner and  Geaenius  both  lean  to  his  opinion. 

CARCHEHISH,  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
on  the  Euphrates,  J«  xtTt»;iCta.xxrr  *>  The  earliest 
mention  of  it  is  in  Is.  x.  9,  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
cities  conquered  by  the  Assyrians.  It  next  appears  si 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Babylonians,  when  the  latter  were  de- 
feated; Josiah  king  of  Judah,  who  attempted  to  op- 
pose N echo's  march,  having  also  been  slain,  t  Ch  «xt  »-n 
Four  years  afterwards,  however,  Pharaoh  Necho  was 
here  discomfited  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon, 
Je  !  The  site  of  Carchemish  is  generally  placed 
near  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers, the  Chebar  of  the  Israelitish  captivity,  SKL  xrtit 
Uj  Ejus  L  i,  with  the  Euphrates.  Here  was  the  Ciroesimn 
of  the  chishical  writers.  The  place  is  still  known  to  the 
Bedouins  by  the  name  of  Carkeseen  inarard,  Nioetch  ud 
Babylon,  p  234 V  This  locality,  although  once  of  so  much 
importance,  is  now  utterly  waste.  "From  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  from  Carchemish  to  Ras-  al-  ain,  there  is  now 
no  single  permanent  habitation  on  the  Khabour.  Its 
rich  meadows  and  its  deserted  ruins  arc  alike  become 
the  encamping  places  of  the  wandering  Arab"  lUnmi, 
IW<L  p  js4l  Dr.  Hinks  however  maintains  from  his 
reading  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  the  true  site 
of  Carchemish  is  at  or  near  Bir,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  200  miles  higher  up  than 
it  is  generally  thought  to  be  (Juurnsl  ot  8ac  Lit.  July, 
ism,  p.  It  would  Ixs  premature  to  pronounce  a 

judgment  on  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view  while  any  doubts  remain  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  readings  from  the  monuments.  [D.  if.] 

CAR  MEL  [the  park,  or  vineyard- like  garden].  The 
word  frequently  occurs  as  an  appellative,  not  as  a 
proper  name,  and  is  usually  rendered  by  "  fruitful 
field,"  or  something  of  like  import,  Is  xxii.  V  :  mil.  u. 
J.  u.  7,«e.  But  as  a  proper  name  it  is  applied  first  and 
chiefly  to  a  mountain  and  promontory  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  and  also  to  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

L  Mount  Carmeu  more  properly  an  elevated  ridge 
than  a  mountain  in  the  ordinary  sense,  forms  one  of 
the  more  striking  anil  attractive  features  in  central 
Palestine.  It  is  altogether  fully  twelve  miles  long,  is 
sometimes  called  eighteen,  and  on  the  side  toward 
the  sea  juts  out  into  a  bluff  promontory  or  head- 
land, the  only  thing  that  deserves  the  name  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Palestine.  This  headland  lies  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre.  It  is  in  various  parts  of 
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quite  easy  ascent  from  the  sea,  and  on  that  aide  is  only 
about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  as  it  stretches 
the  south-east  it  rises  higher,  and  toward  the 
extremity  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  about  1600 
Of  its  general  aspect  Stanley  says  (sual  uui  iv 
i  p  jm),  "  Its  name  is  certainly  taken  from  its  gar- 
den-like appearance,  and  which,  as  it  has  no  peculiarity 
of  shape,  is  its  chief  distinction.  By  this,  its  pro- 
tracted range,  bounding  the  whole  of  the  southern 
corner  of  the  great  plain  [viz.  of  Esdraelon],  is  marked 
out  from  the  surrounding  scenery.  Itocky  dells,  with 
deep  jungles  of  copse,  are  found  there  alone  in  Pales- 
tine. And  though  to  European  eyes  it  presents  a 
forest  beauty  only  of  an  inferior  order,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  to  an  Israelite  it  seemed,  '  the  park '  of  his 
country ;  that  the  tresses  of  the  brides'  head  should  be 
[  to  its  woods :  tluvt  its  ornamenU  should  he 
i  the  type  of  natural  beauty;  that  the  wither- 
ing of  its  fruits  should  !«•  consiilered  as  the  type  of 
natural  desolation,"  <-'»  m.  s;  it.  xxxv.  2;  Am.  L  s 

Toward  the  south  Carmel  slopes  gradually  down  into 
the  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  plain  of  Sharon,  in  w  hich 
•tood  the  ancieut  Ctesarea.  In  some  parts  there  are 
pretty  deep  ravines ;  but  the  more  rugged,  as  well  as 
the  loftier  (uu-t  of  the  range  is  toward  the  north-east; 
and  it  is  with  that  part  that  tradition  associates  the 
memorable  scene  of  conflict  between  Elijah  and  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  beside  a  spring  which  is  said  to  be 
perennial,  and  mi^ht  therefore  have  been  still  flowing 
even  in  a  season  of  peculiar  drought.  It  is  the  ex- 
treme eastern  point  of  the  range,  where  the  last  view  of 
the  sea  is  obtained  ;  and  there,  it  is  said,  the  Druses  who 
reside  in  the  neighbouring  villages  assemble  once  a 
year  to  offer  sacrifice.  (For  the  character  of  the  scene 
itself,  *tt  Elijah.)  The  forests  of  Carmel,  sjsiken  of 
in  ancieut  prophecy,  have  disappeared  ;  so  also  its 
vineyards,  if  it  ever  had  any  ;  anil  the  mountain  can 
onlv  1«  characterized  now  as  a  fine  pasture  field.  It 
could  never  have  been  very  thickly  inhabited,  as  it 
must  always  have  been  a  pastoral  district.  There  are 
to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  several  villages  on  it.  none  of 
them  apparently  indicative  of  larye  or  numerous  build- 
ings, and  ten  or  twelve  villages  are  still  found  within 
its  precincts.  The  most  remarkable  thin^  now,  and  for 
many  generations  connected  with  it,  is  the  convent, 
the  original  seat  of  the  barefooted  monks,  whose  estab- 
lishments from  the  thirteenth  century  began  to  spread 
over  Europe!.  The  traditions  of  the  I>atin  church 
connect  this  order  with  Elijah,  but  without  the  slightest 
foundation  in  history.  The  real  founder  of  the  con- 
vent was  Bertholdt,  a  Calabrian,  who  went  to  the  Holy 
Land  as  a  crusader  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  at  the 
traditional  atxsle  of  Klijah  founded  a  community  of 
hermits.  In  125SJ  St.  Louis  erected  a  convent  for  the 
order  in  Paris,  which  tended  considerably  to  increase 
its  popularity  in  Franco  and  Germany;  but  he  was  not, 
as  is  sometimes  stated,  its  proper  founder.  The  con- 
vent on  Carmel  is  still  kept  up,  and  occupied  by  about 
twenty  I-atin  monks.  At  the  siege  of  Acre  Napoleon 
used  it  as  an  hospital. 

How  far  Elijah  might  be  wont  to  resort  to  Mount 
Carmel,  or  whether  he  might  ever  have  had  a  place  of 
residence  there,  is  altogether  doubtful.  It  is  probable 
that,  beside  the  sacrificial  conflict  with  the  priests  of 
Baal,  the  severe  action  of  the  prophet  in  calling  down 
;aveii  to  consume  successive  companies  of 
sent  by  the  king  of  Israel  to  apprehend  him, 


took  place  on  Carmel.  For  the  first  company  is  said 
to  have  found  him  sitting  on  the  top— not  "  of  a  hilL" 
as  in  the  English  Bible,  but  of  "  the  mount,"  mean- 
ing probably  that  mount  with  which  he  had  l»een  pre- 
viously associated  as  a  man  of  God,  to  which  he  might 
be  known  at  least  occasionally  to  resort,  t  Ki  l  «  That 
Elisha  was  in  the  habit  of  sojourning  on  Carmel  is 
plain  from  the  affecting  narrative  of  the  Shunanimite, 
coupled  with  other  notices  in  his  history.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  ascent  of  Elijah  he  went  to  Mount  Carmel, 
and  when  the  Shunammite  required  his  presence  for  the 
recovery  of  her  child,  it  was  to  Carmel  that  she  repaired, 
i  Ki.  11  24 ;  1»  24  But  even  in  his  case  these  were  ap- 
parently but  occasional  visits,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
improltable  (considering  the  wonderful  and  stirring 
events  to  which  Carmel  hail  borne  witness  in  the  days 
of  Elijah)  that  one  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  may 
in  Elisha' s  time  have  had  its  settlement  there.  But 
ancient  history  knows  nothing  of  an  order  of  religious 
recluses  connected  w  ith  Carmel  as  their  proper  home. 

2.  Carmel,  as  a  city,  was  situated  in  the  mountain 
district  of  J udah,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  churlish 
NabaL  whose  wife  Abigail  was  afterwards  espoused  by 
David,  Jos.  xx.  44;  1 8*.  xxr  2,  *>;  xx.tl,  3.  It  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  ( 'armel  at  which  Saul  set  up  a  place 
after  his  victory  over  Amalek,  iSa.  x».  12.  The  ruins  of 
the  place  still  exist,  and  have  been  found  about  ten 
miles  south-east  from  Hebron.  l>earing  the  name  of 
h'urmul.  They  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  among 
them  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  of  great  strength. 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  garrison,  but  it  makes  no  figure  in  Bible 
history. 

CAR'Ml  [rin(-drtnMr].  1.  The  father  of  the  unhappy 
Achan  who  troubled  Israel,  J  *  vii  1,  iv  it  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  is  meant  in  1  Ch.  iv.  1,  and 
named  among  the  sons  of  J  udah — intending  his  re- 
moter as  well  as  more  immediate  offspring.  2.  A 
son  of  Reuben,  and  the  head  of  the  Reubenite  family 
called  Caroiite*.  tic  xl»i  9;  Ex.  ri.H-,  1  ch. »  3. 

CARPUS,  an  early  believer  at  Troas,  with  whom 
St.  Paul  ap|>ears  to  have  la-en  on  terms  of  intimate 
fellowship,  since  he  left  with  him  a  cloak  and  parch- 
ments; but  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known,  lit  It  11 

CARTS.   8tt  Waooss. 

CASLUULM  (Sept.  Xa<7>iw»i€«^),  mentioned  in 
Ce.  x.  14,  among  the  descendants  of  Mizraini.  in  other 
words,  as  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  race.  Bochart  has 
!  endeavoured  to  identify  them  with  the  Cokiiians,  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  of  Egyptian  origin 
(Ftaalai.  I  v  31)  Bochart  has  brought  all  "the  available 
learning  to  bear  u|Min  the  subject,  and  has  rendered 
the  opinion  he  advocates  probable;  but  the  materials 
are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  certainty;  and  as 
the  Casluhim  take  no  place  in  sacred  history,  nothing 
depends  on  the  precise  opinion  tliat  may  l>e  entertained 
regarding  them.  Gesenius  concurs  in  Bochart' s  view. 
CASSIA  (rTTp,  kuMaJi).   One  of  the  commodities  in 

which  the  Tyrian  merchants  traded,  and  one  of  the  in- 
gredients used  in  the  preparation  of  "the  holy  anointing 
oil,"  K\.x*x.2l;Ete  xx»li.  19.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
the  word  is  rightly  translated  cassia,  as  weU  as  the 
letzioth  (r'yt^)  of  Ps.  xlv.  8,  and  we  may  add  of 

Job  xlii.  14. 

The  cassia  known  to  the 
productions  now  familiar  to 


was  one  of  the 
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to  Dr.  Wight,  in  obtained  from  vari- 
ous specie*  of  the  genus  Cinuatuomum.  (See  under 
Cinkamon.)  Like  the  cinnamon  of  the  shops,  it  is  the 
inner  bark  of  the  tree  which  yields  it,  stripped  otf  and 
dried.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  cassia  bark 
and  cassia  buds  are  not  obtainable  from  the  botanical 


|157. 


Ca»U   <  •ianauiomum  r<unu. 


The  leaves  and  pods  of  this  last,  or  at 
least  of  its  two  species  Cauia  lanceolate  and  C.  obovata, 
yieM  the  less  popular  drug  known  as  senna. 

Both  as  an  unguent  for  the  person,  and  as  one  of 
tho  perfumes  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile,  cassia  as  well 
as  cinnamon  was  largely  used  by  the  Romans.  Savs 
Martial  to  the  fop- 
"Quod 


,  <  'oracine,  nil  olenlm ; 
,  qnam  bono  olere,  nil  olere." 

Ejiigr.  vi.  55. 

And  in  the  following  enumeration  of  funereal  per- 
fumes, the  myrrh,  the  incense,  the  cassia,  and  the  cin- 
namon remind  as  of  scriptural  combinations :  

Ungueuta,  ot  c*»ia».  ct  olentem  funcra  ravrrhatn, 
Th.iraque  ue  medio  ■etnicremaU  n  " 
B»  qns-  de  Htyglo  rapoUti  cinnama  !«*>, 
Iroprobo  d.  turpi,  Zolle.  nride  .inu. ■       Epigr.  xi.  54. 
(See  abo  renrin*.  tat  ri.  X).  r,  „  1 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  the  Dioscuri  of  hea- 
then mythology,  the  fabled  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Led*.  They  were  regarded  as  the  kind  of  protect- 
ing genii  of  mariners,  and  their  figures  were  in  con- 
sequence frequently  affixed  to  vessels  as  a  propitious 
sign.  It  is  simply  in  this  use  and  application  that 
they  occur  in  Scripture;  the  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed 
from  Malta  had  for  its  sign  Castor  and  Pollux 
Ae  SMI  U  ,  ™,p»rc  aUoIlor.  Car.  I.        [V.I.H,  Xon  fc** 

CATERPILLAR  (Vor,  clwrty  jfr,  yekk).  The 
former  term  is  derived  from  ^p,  chatal,  to  consume, 
wo  De  UTiii  is,  and  doubtless  signifies  some  insect  re- 
11  >  for  iu  ravaces  on  •SMtatinn     The  EnglUh 


caterpillar"  is  used  for  the  larval  stage  of  but- 
terflies, moths,  and  saw  flit* ;  and  though  some  of  these 
are  sufficiently  gregarious  in  their  habits  to  strip  shrub* 
in  gardens  of  their  leaves,  yet  their  devastations,  espe- 
cially in  a  sub- tropical  climate,  where  vegetation  is 
vigorous  and  rapid,  are  rarely  of  much  important*. 
The  locust  tribe,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  been 
regarded  with  dread  and  dismay  in  the  East;  generally 
appearing  in  countless  hosts,  and  denuding  the  dis- 
tricts on  which  they  alight  of  every  green  thing. 

The  Sept.  usually  render  eAori/'by  /9po^M,  a  word 
of  like  etymological  significance,  which  all  antiquity 
concurs  in  representing  as  the  name  of  some  species  or 
stage  of  gryllus;  perhaps  the  wingless  larva  stage  of  the 
common  locust,  but  not  confined  to  this  sense.  We 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  precision  of  modem 
science  was  unknown  in  early  times,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  look  for  greater  exactitude  than  even  now 
prevails  among  men  in  general.  How  many  even  among 
well-educated  persons  can  now  distinguish  one  special 
of  insect  from  another  ?  How  many  can  tell  the  lead- 
ing difference  between  a  bee  and  a  syrphus,  between  a 
humble-bee  and  a  blue- bottle? 

The  word  occurs  only  in  a  few,  viz.  1  Ki.  viii.  37 ; 
2  Ch.  vi.  28;  Ps.  lxxviii.  *46;  Is.  xxxiii.  4 ;  Joel  L4;  ii.  25. 
The  attributes  and  associations  of  the  animal  intended, 
confirm  its  identification  with  some  sort  of  locust. 
For  3*v,  ytlel;  see  Cankerwor*.  [p.  h.  0.1 

CATTLE.   .Sre  Bull. 

CAUL  occurs  in  two  senses  in  the  English  Bible. 
In  Is.  iii.  IS,  it  is  used  of  a  female  head-dress,  a  sort 
of  net-work  worn  by  way  of  ornament.  But  in  Ho. 
xiii.  8,  where  the  Lord  represents  himself  as  going  to 
meet  Ephraini  like  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps,  and 
says  "  I  will  rend  the  caul  of  their  heart."  it  means 
the  pnecordium,  or  membranous  vessel  that  contain* 
the  heart.  In  the  original  the  words  are  quite  diffe- 
rent  in  the  two  cases. 

CAVES.  It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  earlier  historical  records  of  Scripture,  the  fre- 
quent mention  that  occurs  in  them  of  caves,  and  the 
important  ends  that  were  sometimes  served  by  then 
in  the  history  of  God's  people.  When  Lot  was  obliged 
to  escape  for  his  life  from  the  vengeance  that  fell  upon 
Sodom,  it  was  in  a  cave  that  he  and  his  daughter* 
found  a  temporary  refuge,  Ot  xlx.  w.  The  cave  of 
Machpelah  became  through  Abraham's  choice  and 
purchase  the  common  sepulchre  of  himself  and  his  inv 
mediate  relatives— whence  also  the  practice  of  burying 
in  caves  naturally  acquired  a  kind  of  sacred  sanction 
among  the  covenant-people,  and  appears  to  have  been 
preferred  to  other  places  when  circumstances  were  not 
unfavourable  to  its  adoption.  So  commonly  was  this 
the  case,  that  the  imagery  of  certain  parts  of  Scripture 
can  be  properly  explained  only  by  a  reference  to  the 
practice  of  turning  the  caves  of  the  earth  into  burying 
vaults.  In  particular,  the  graphic  and  sublime  de- 
lineation of  the  prophet  Isaiah  respecting  the  descent 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  into  the  chambers  of  the  dead, 
th  xIt  ,  is  of  this  description.  Babylon  herself  is  then- 
personified  in  her  monarch,  who  is  represented  as  cast 
down  by  the  mighty  power  of  God  from  his  towering 
elevation,  and  sent  as  a  humbled  captive  into  the 
midst  of  the  slain,  who  raise  over  him  the  shout  of  ex- 
ultation as  nt  last  brought  down  among  themselves. 
It  is,  of  coarse,  an  ideal  scene,  but  the  drapery  in 
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which  it  Li  clothed  ww  evidently  suggested  l>y  the  prac- 
tice of  burying  in  caves,  where  the  dead  were  laid  in 
row*  along  the  ledge*  of  the  rock — or,  a»  it  was  after- 
ward* improved  upon  by  the  richer  and  more  princely 
Hisses  of  the  people,  who  hewed  out  for  themselves 
sepulchres  in  the  rock,  adorning  them  with  fretted 
roofs  and  stately  pillars,  and  furnishing  them  with 
celLi  on  either  side  for  the  remain*  of  the  departed. 
(S»  Lowta,  D«  fee  Fowl  lleb.  IT»let  ill  >  In  the  glowing 
description  of  Isaiah,  it  is  as  if  all  these  tenants  of 
the  sepulchral  vaults  hod  at  once  started  from  their 
slumber,  and  sent  forth  out  of  their  stony  casements 
the  chorus  of  a  common  rejoicing ' 

But  the  services  for  which  cave*  were  often  made 
available  to  the  living  were  of  greater  interest  and  im- 
portance than  those  which  they  rendered  to  the  dead. 
In  tunc*  of  oppression  and  cruel  bondage  the  Israelites 
frequently  sought  refuge  in  the  caves  of  the  earth, 
Jn  t|  i;  i  Sa  xM  «;  l  ki  xriii  «<  and  during  the  most  memor- 
able period  of  domestic  persecution,  when  for  many 
tedious  years  the  son  of  .Tense  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
places  of  retreat  and  safety  from  the  relentless  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  Saul,  it  was  often  to  the  dark  and  capa- 
cious recesses  of  the  caves  in  the  southern  territory  of 
Judah  that  he  owed  the  means  of  his  preservation. 
He  went  and  hid  himself  in  the  cave  of  Adullam, 
isa.uki  l;  and  most  probably  there,  as  that  was  em- 
phatically the  cavo  to  which  he  l>etook,  though  others 
also  were  occasionally  resorted  to,  he  indited  the  pa- 
thetic and  instructive  lyric  which  forms  Psalm  cxlii., 
in  which,  among  other  deep-toned  utterances  of  soul, 
he  says,  "  I  looked  on  my  right  hand  and  beheld, 
bot  there  was  no  man  that  would  know  me ;  refuge 
failed  me;  no  man  cared  for  my  soul.  I  cried  unto  thee, 
O  Lord ;  I  said,  Thou  art  my  refuge,  and  my  portion 
in  the  land  of  the  living."  In  a  cave  somewhat  far- 
ther off.  in  the  wilderness  of  Kngedi,  near  the  shore*  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  David  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Saul  only 
by  remaining  hid  with  his  men  in  the  sides  of  the 
cave,  while  Saul  came  into  its  mouth  without  perceiv- 
ing them,  is».i»i»  i  Dr.  Robinson  says  of  the  whole 
of  that  region,  that  "  the  country  is  full  of  caverns, 
which  might  then  serve  as  lurking  places  for  David 
and  his  men,  as  thev  do  for  outlaws  in  the  present  dav" 
(Rcvstrchcs.ii  p  JtiV  And  of  one  of  these  caverns  in  the 
district  of  Engedi,  Captain  Lynch  of  the  American  ex- 
pedition remarks,  that  it  was  "large  enough  to  contain 
thirty  men,"  and  that  "  it  has  a  long.  low.  narrow 
gallery,  running  from  one  side,  which  would  be  invisi- 
ble when  the  sun  does  not  shine  through  the  en- 
trance" <p  2»t  -  possihly  the  very  gallery  on  which 
David  ami  his  little  band  lay  concealed  when  Saul 
presented  himself  in  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Put  far 
larger  caves  exist  at  no  great  distance  from  the  same 
region;  for  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  salt  mountain  of  Khasm  I'sduni,  Dr.  Ho- 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  remarkable 
d,  of  which,  he  says,  the  Arabs  had  frequently 
spoken:— "  It  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  beneath  a 
precipice  of  salt.  The  mouth  is  of  an  irregular  form, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
Here  we  stopped  forty  minutes  in  order  to  examine  the 
interior  of  the  cavern.  This  soon  ljccomca  merely  a 
small  irregular  gallery  or  fissure  in  the  rock,  with  a  water- 
course in  the  bottom,  in  which  water  was  still  in  some 
places  trickling.    We  followed  this  gallery  with  lights, 

and  with  some  difficulty,  for  300  or  400  feet,  into  the 
Vol.  I. 


heart  of  the  mountain,  to  a  point  where  it  branches  off 
into  two  smaller  fissures,  and  then  returned"  (h  p.m) 
But  these  are  only  specimens  of  what  is  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  Palestine  and  its  immediate  neigh 
liourhood.  In  various  places,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hebron  and  other  pastoral  places,  the 
peasants  often  live  for  a  considerable  jwirt  of  the  year 
in  caves:  and  in  times  of  war— such  as  those  of  which 
a  detailed  account  ia  given  by  Josephus  the  caves  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  were  often  occupied  by 
parties  of  soldiers,  and  fortified. 

The  ascetic  tendency  which  in  the  Kssenes  had  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine  be- 
fore the  gospel  age,  and  which  after  the  second  century 
began  to  develops  itself  powerfully  throughout  the  East 
in  connection  with  Christianity,  naturally  disposed 
many  to  take  up  their  al*od«  in  caves,  as  one  of  the 
most  approved  modes  of  forsaking  the  world,  and 
giving  themselves  up  to  a  retired  and  contemplative 
life.  Then  grottoes,  or  caves,  partly  of  a  natural  and 
partly  of  an  artificial  description,  came  to  lie  in  pecu- 
liar vogue,  anil  were  looked  upon  as  deriving  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sanctity  from  their  subterranean  |ioai- 
tion.  The  passion  in  this  line  even  grew  to  such  a 
height,  that  it  led  to  a  general  tra.liti.mal  ilisfigurcnient 
of  the  facts  of  gosjtel  history,  as  was  long  ago  remarked 
by  Maundrvll,  in  his  Journal  from  Aleppo  to  Jerutalem 
in  1  CA> 7  He  says,  when  speaking  of  the  transfigura- 
tion, "  I  cannot  forliear  to  mention  in  this  place  an  ob- 
servation, which  is  very  obvious  to  all  that  visit  the 
Holy  Land,  viz.  that  almost  all  passages  ami  histories 
related  in  the  gospel,  are  represented  by  them  that 
undertake  to  show  where  everything  was  done  as 
having  been  done  most  of  them  in  grottoes;  and  that 
even  in  such  cases  when;  the  condition  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  actions  themselves  se<  m  to  requ ire  places 
of  another  nature.  Thus,  if  you  would  see  the  place 
where  Si.  Ann  was  delivered  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  you 
are  carried  to  a  grotto;  if  the  place  of  the  annunciation, 
it  if  also  a  grotto;  if  the  place  where  the  blessed 
Virgin  saluted  Elizabeth;  if  that  of  the  Baptist's  or  of 
our  blessed  Lord's  nativity;  if  that  of  the  agony,  or  that 
of  St.  Peter's  repentance,  or  that  where  the  apostles 
made  the  creed,  or  this  of  the  transfiguration,  all  these 
places  are  also  grottoes;  and,  in  a  word,  wherever  you 
go,  you  find  almost  even-thing  is  represented  as  done 
under  ground.  Certainly  grottoes  were  anciently  held 
in  great  esteem,  or  else  they  could  never  have  been 
assigned,  in  spite  of  all  probability,  as  the  places  in 
which  were  done  so  many  various  actions. ' 

CEDAR.    The  cedar  (r\H.  rrt:)  belongs  to  the 

natural  order  Conifers .  To  that  noble  division  must 
!*•  assigned  some  of  the  most  imperial  forms  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom— the  A  mwaria,  or  Norfolk  Island 
pine,  attaining  an  altitude  of  200  feet,  and  the  Wr/liny- 
tonia,  on  the  mountains  of  California,  of  which  speci- 
are  still  standing  SM  feet  in  height  and  50  in 
The  habits  of  the  order  are  gencrally 
I  Iiardy;  from  their  pine  forests  our  Scandinavian  kindred 
'  derive  a  large  proj>ortion  of  such  wealth  as  commerce 
brings  them,  and  both  the  imported  larch  and  the  in- 
digenous Scotch  fir  redeem  from  sterility  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  the  less  genial  regions  of  our  own 
British  isles. 

When  a  seedling  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Vedrtu 
Libam\  affects  the  spire-like  or  pyramidal  form,  like 
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■MSt  <>f  it*  kindred,  and  consequently  the-  bole  is  usually 
straight  and  cruet.  But  when  it  k:\-  reached  maturity 
"the  leading  slusH  kunms  greatly  diminished,  or 
entirely  ceases  to  grow ;  at  the  name  time  the  lateral 


1158.) 


of  Let«non-C<rfni«  Eft— f, 


branches  increase  in  sue  and  length,  so  as  at  last  to 
cover  a  space  whose  diameter  is  often  much  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  tree  itself."  It  is  then  a  wide- 
spreading  tree  with  a  flattened  pyramidal  summit,  and 
with  horizontal  branches,  usually  disposed  in  so  many 
tiers  or  stages  (Sciby-.  Korent  tnm,  p  As  its  leaves 

remain  two  years  on  the  branches,  ami  as  every  spring 
contributes  a  fresh  supply,  it  is  an  evergreen — in  this 
resembling  other  members  of  the  fir  family,  which,  the 
larches  excepted,  retain  the  same  suit  for  a  year  or 
upwards,  and  drop  the  old  foliage  so  gradually  as  to 
rentier  the  "  fall  of  the  leaf    in  their  case  imperceptible. 

Cedars  still  grow  on  the  range  of  lx-banon,  as  well  as 
on  the  Taurus  chain  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is  one  group 
on  the  Lettanon,  not  far  from  Tripoli,  to  which  almost 
everytourist  pays  a  pilgrimage.  In  IS  32  I^tmartinethus 
describes  them  :  -"  We  alighted,  and  sat  down  under  a 
rock  to  contemplate  them.  These  trees  are  the  most 
renowned  natural  monuments  in  the  uuiver&e :  religion, 
poetry,  and  history  have  all  equally  celebrated  them. 
The  Arabs  of  all  sects  retain  a  traditional  veneration 
for  these  trees.  They  attribute  to  them  not  only  a 
vegetative  power  which  enables  tliem  to  live  eternally, 
but  also  an  intelligence  which  causes  them  to  manifest 
signs  of  wisdom  and  foresight,  similar  to  those  of  reason 
and  instinct  in  man.  They  are  -..id  to  understand  the 
changes  of  seasons  ;  they  stir  their  vast  branches  as  if 
they  were  limbs;  they  spread  out  or  contract  their 
boughs,  inclining  them  towards  heaven  or  toward* 
earth,  according  as  the  snow  prepares  to  fall  or  to  melt ! 
....  Every  year,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  in 
habitants  of  ISeschierai,  of  Eden,  of  Kanobin,  and  the 
other  neighlwuring  valleys  and  villages,  climb  up  to 
these  cedars,  and  celebrate  mass  at  their  feet.  How 


;  many  prayers  have  resounded  under  these 
and  what  more  beautiful  canopy  for  worship  can  exist!" 

i  At  this  spot  there  are  some  hundreds  of  smaller  cedars. 

I  but  the  ten  or  twelve  patriarchs  are  pre-eminent.  It 
has  lieen  remarked  that  they  arc  all  much  furrowed  by 
lightning,  which  seems  to  strike  them  frequently ;  and 
thiB  will  at  once  remind  the  reader  of  Ps.  xxix.  5, 
where  it  is  expressly  said,  "The  voice  of  the  Lord 
breaketh  the  cedars ;  yea,  the  Lord  breakcth  the  cedars 
of  Lel«anon."  To  Dr.  Grahain,  now  of  Bonn,  we  arc 
indebted  for  the  following  measurements  of  the  twelve 
largest  cedars  on  Lebanon  The  circumferences  of  the 
trunk  at  the  tiasc  he  found  to  be  respectively  40  feet, 
38.  47,  18$,  30,  22$,  28,  25  j.  33$.  29$,  22,  2&J :  Ox- 
largest  having  thus  a  circumference  of  47  feet,  or  a 
diameter  of  nearly  10  feet  (GrnliMn'n  Jordan  and  the  UlH 
u.  m).  They  grow  at  an  elevation  of  about  0000  feet 
almve  the  sea,  and  where  for  a  long  period  of  every 
year  they  are  surrounded  by  snow.  This  lofty  eleva- 
tion enables  them  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  on  the 
ordinary  level  of  higher  latitudes. 

For  nearly  2u0  years  the  cedar  has  been  naturalized 
iu  (ireat  Britain,  and  thrive*  as  well  in  English  parks 
as  on  its  native  mountain  At  Chelsea  there  are  still 
standing  two  cedars  which  were  planted  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  there  in  1083,  but  which  being  then  three  feet 
high  must  already  have  been  some  years  old.  They  were 
anxiously  watched  by  Sir  Hans  Sloone,  w  ho  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  the  excellent  John  Ray,  March,  1085,  «ay«, 
"One  thing  I  much  wonder  to  see,  that  the  (Wrui 
Motiilt  Lilxtni,  the  inhabitant  of  a  very  different  climate, 
should  thrive  here  so  well  as,  without  pot  or  green- 
house, to  be  able  to  propagate  itself  by  layers  thin 
spring.  Seeds  sown  last  autumn  have,  as  yet,  thriven 
very  well,  and  are  likely  to  hold  out."  In  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  there  is  "  An  Account  of  the 
Cedar  of  Libanua  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  (jncen 
Elizabeth's  palace  at  Hendon,  1788"  [by  It.  Gough]; 
with  some  valuable  MS.  notes  apparently  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  This  paper,  on  the  authority  of  "  well-estab- 
lished tradition,''  claims  for  a  cedar  at  Hendon,  which 
was  blown  over  on  New-Year's  day,  1771*,  the  honour 
of  having  been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  own  hand. 
For  this  there  is  nothing  but  tradition,  and  the  silence 
of  Gerard,  Farkiuson.  Evelyn,  and  Ray  render*  it 
extremely  improbable.  (Soo  the  u«iittanan't  U*cu>De,  M*rct>. 
1779  )  Of  historical  cedars  we  have  seen  none  more  in- 
teresting than  a  group  of  four  at  Caen  Wood,  H amp- 
stead,  planted  by  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  in  1750, 
and  which,  springing  to  a  height  of  nearly  60  feet 
before  they  break  into  branches,  are  each  of  them  up- 
wards of  100  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  averaging  nearly 
15  feet  in  circumference.  In  Scotland  the  first  cedars 
were  planted  at  Hopetoun  House  in  1740,  aud,  an 
tradition  says,  were  brought  thither  by  Archibald 
Duke  of  Argyle. 

I  ts  frequent  occurrence  » ill  render  most  of  our  readers 
familiar  with  the  geueral  appearance  of  the  cedar.  In 
the  statelier  specimens  the  mighty  bole  and  the  massive 
ramification  convey  a  powerful  impression  of  strength 
and  majesty ;  whilst  the  " shadowing  shroud"  of  others, 
extending  their  branches  so  as  to  measure  from  side  to 
side  more  than  the  height  of  the  tree,  coupled  with  the 
foliage  so  dense  ami  impenetrable, 
cent  description  of  Ezekiel :  - 
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A  in!  hie  tup  wu  among  thick  boughs. 
The  water,  made  hiw  great,  .  .  . 

Therefore  hi.  height  w,w  cxaltssl  above  all  the  trewi  off  tho 

field,  and  hi*  boughs  were  multiplied  ; 
And  hi.  branch-  l.ecarae  long,  because  of  the  multitude 

of  the  water,  where  be  .hot  forth. 
All  the  fowl,  of  he.veu  uuule  their  neeta  in  hi*  bough., 

hi.  branches  did  all  tho  beast,  of  the  field 
;  forth  their  young, 

'  hi.  shadow  dwelt  all  great  nation*." 

Kxe  xxxi.  IS;  coup.  Vt.  \xxx.  10;  xcli.  12. 

On  the  sublime  description  of  the  poet  we  can  offer  no 
better  commentary  than  the  remarks  of  Gilpin,  the  ac- 
complished author  of  Forttt  Scenery: — "Two  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  cedar  are  marked :  the 
first  is  tho  multiplicity  and  length  of  it*  branches.  Few 
trees  divide  so  many  fair  branches  from  the  main  stem, 
or  spread  over  so  large  a  compass  of  ground.  'Hi* 
boughs  are  multiplied,'  as  Ezekiel  says,  'and  his 
branches  become  long;'  which  David  calls  spreading 
abroad.  His  very  boughs  are  equal  to  the  stem  of  a  fir 
or  a  chestnut.  Tlie  second  characteristic  in  what  Eite- 
kiel,  with  great  beauty  and  aptness,  calls  his  '  shadow- 
ing shroud.'  No  tree  in  the  forest  is  more  remarkable 
lor  its  close- woven  leafy  canopy.  Ezekiel's  cedar  in 
marked  as  a  tree  of  full  and  perfect  growth,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  top  being  among  tho  thick  bought.. 
Every  young  tree  has  a  leading  branch  or  two,  which 
continue  spiring  above  the  rest  till  the  tree  has  at- 
tained it^  full  sixe.  Then  it  becomes,  in  the  language 
of  the  nurseryman,  clump-headed,  but  in  the  language 
of  eastern  sublimity,  '  its  top  is  am.  mg  the  thick  boughs; ' 
that  is,  no  distinction  of  any  spiry  head  or  leading 
I -ranch  appears;  the  head  and  the  branches  are  all 
mixed  together."  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  call*  attention 
to  a  peculiarity  wliich  we  have  often  marked  in  the 
home-grown  specimens — the  flat  and  stratified  ramifi- 
cation. "The  branches  are  thrown  out  horizontally 
from  the  parent  trunk.  Those,  again,  part  into  limbs 
which  preserve  the  same  horizontal  direction,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  minutest  twig* ;  and  even  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  clustered  leaves  has  the  same  general  ten- 
dency. (  limb  into  one,  and  you  are  delighted  with  a 
succession  of  verdant  floors  spread  around  the  trunk, 
and  gradually  narrowing  as  you  ascend.  The  beautiful 
cones  seem  to  stand  upon,  or  rise  out  of  this  green  floor- 
ing" (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  200,  pt  2.  eh.  xIt.)  So  emble- 
matic of  im]s_'rial  grandeur  and  permanence,  luth  the 
painter  aud  the  poet  have  largely  employed  it  in  their 
lays  and  their  landscapes;  and  the  admirer  of  Martin's 
elaborate  creations  will  recall  the  flat-topped  cedars 
which  he  sets  on  high  in  his  Garden  of  E<Jeu,  and  in  his 
Babylon.  Alluding  ti  the  sensitive  quality  ascribed  to 
the  tree  by  the  Maronites,  Southey  says  - 

'  It  was  n  md\r  tr-e 
rij.\t  woke  him  from  the  deadly  drowsiness; 
Its  bn*d  round  spreading  hranchm,  when  tliej  fell 
The  .now,  r<m-  upward  in  a  point  to  heaven, 
v  'I  -i.e.. in.  -  in  tin  ir  strength  m  t. 


"tin  wmn-  fair  brow 
Isrt  us  behold,  by  hrwey  summer,  isool'd, 
1 1  rood  o'er  our  heaiU  the  verdant  cedar  »air 

And  Shakspeare,  un  the  fall  of  Warwick : — 

"  Thus  yield*  the  cedar  to  the  axe',  edge, 
WIiom)  ann.  gave  .heller  to  the  princely  eagle, 
L'nder  whxw  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept, 
WhoM  top  branch  overpeer"d  Jove",  spreading  tree, 
i  from  winter',  jmwerful  wind.' 


The  wood  of  the  cedar  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  resin,  litis  causes  it  to  bum  with  a  lively  and  bril- 
liant flame,  and  when  the  red  heifer  was  sacrificed,  the 
priest  was  commanded  to  take  "cedar-wood,  and  hyssop, 
and  scarlet,  and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  burning 
heifer,"  Nu  xt»  o  But  whatever  might  be  its  effect  on 
the  flame  of  the  altar,  the  cedar  had  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance ;  for  in  the  instructions  for  cleansing  the  leper, 
and  the  house  of  the  leper,  Le  *i«  «,,».  and  where  there 
is  no  mention  of  incremation,  cedar  wood  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  prescril>ed.  The  allusion  is  proliablv  to  its 
incorruptible  qualities.  These  were  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  A  gum  which  exuded  from  the  stem, 
called  by  the  Homans  ctdria,  was  used  for  embalming 
the  dead,  and  the  leaves  of  jwpyrus  when  rubbed  with 
it  were  secure  from  the  attacks  of  worms.  It  is  said 
that  the  books  of  Nuina  were  found  in  his  tomb  un- 
injured, being  indebted  for  their  preservation  to  the 
cedria  in  wliich  they  had  been  steeped.  So  distasteful  to 
insects  is  this  principle  that  there  are  few  lietter  means 
of  protecting  furs  and  woollen  fabrics  from  the  attacks 
of  moths  than  intrusting  them  to  a  wardrobe  lined  with 
cedar,  or  even  placing  beside  them  chips  or  shavings 
of  cedar-wood.  The  proverb,  "cedro  digna,"  is  thus 
as  well  founded  as  it  is  classical;  and  in  the  language  of 
symbols  the  Hebrew  worshipper  hailed  the  employment 
of  this  amaranthine  aud  antiseptic  agent  as  an  assur- 
ance tliat  the  cure  was  complete,  and  that  the  plague 
should  return  no  more. 

The  wood  of  the  cedar  grown  in  this  country  is  too 
soft  aud  spongy,  and  warps  t.  »j  easily,  to  l>e  well  adapted 
for  cabinet  work.  Doubtless  it  would  be  different  with 
the  slow-grown  trunks  which  had  consolidated  their 
fibre  for  a  thousand  years  amidst  the  snows  of  the 
mountain :  and  no  carpenter  need  desire  a  more  com- 
pact or  close-grained  plank  than  an  authentic  specimen 
from  Lebanon  at  this  moment  before  us.  Pliny  tellB 
u»  that  after  1200  years  the  cedar  timber  of  a  temple 
at  I'tica  was  jierfectly  sound,  and  at  Kaguntum  in 
Spain,  he  says  that  a  cedar  image  of  Diana,  older  than 
the  Trojan  war,  was  found  and  spared  by  Hannibal. 

How  long  the  80.0on  hewers  mentioned  in  1  Ki.  v.  15. 
were  employed  in  the  mountains  we  are  not  told,  but 
the  consumption  of  cedar  for  the  temple,  for  "  the  house 
of  the  fores',  of  Lebanon,"  and  for  the  other  undertak- 
ings of  the  sumptuous  monarch,  must  have  Iteen  enor- 
mously great.     It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  cedar 
forest  never  recovered  the  inroad,  and  the  only  exten- 
sive tract  of  cedar  now  existing  in  those  regions  is  that 
which  M.  Bovc  discovered  tatwecn  Sakhlehcand  Der-el- 
Khamer,  in  a  locality  so  remote  that  its  existence  was 
probably  unknown  to  Hiram,  and  n  inaccessible  that 
the  timlsjr  could  only  lie  removed  on  the  back*  of 
animals.    It  is  right  to  add.  however,  that  we  tlunk  it 
'■>■;  in-  h  '-at..-  ,n.l  k-  Is  r lE-»*  under  thi    teiieri.-  name 
I  "cellar"  were  included,  Inssides  the  true  f'.  I. i Irani,  the 
several  varieties  of  pine,  cypress,  and  juniper  wliich 
!  the  same  region  yielded,  and  some  of  which,  like  "the 
]  toll  fragrant  junior  of  the  Lebanon,  with  its  fine  ml 
i  heart-wood,"  were  admirably  adapted  for  architectural 
I  purposes. 

From  2  Ki.  xix.  23  it  appears  to  have  hern  one 
object  of  Sennacherib's  ambition  to  "go  up  to  the  sides 
of  Lebanon,  and  cut  down  the  tali  cellars  thereof."  In 
this  attempt  he  was  at  that  time  liaffled  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  .Most  High,  and  the  miraculous  de- 
struction of  his  army.     But  what  he  then  failed  to  effect 
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accomplished  by  another  Assyrian  monarch,  aud 
the  prophecies  regarding  the  decline  of  Lebanon  have 
Iwen  exactly  fulfilleii :  "The  rest  of  the  trees  of  his 
forest  have  grown  so  few,  that  ■  little  child  may  write 
them,"  Je  ull  M|  U.X.U.  An  inscription  has  been 
found  at  Nimroiid  recording  the  conquests  of  au  As- 
syrian king  in  Northern  Syria,  and  bin  spoliation  of  the 
much -coveted  mountain  tUvard'ii  Nineveh  ana  Babylon, 
p  J44-3J7). 

Closely  allied  to  the  "glory  of  Lebanon"  in  that 
other  cedar,  which  may  well  be  called  "  the  glory  of  the 


[199. 1      OUW-CUHH  Hrvdam. 

Himalayas."  The  diMdara  (dtoadtra,  or  "tree  of 
God,"  wciVciT.itt),  the  Cfdnu  Ikodarn,  with  a  stature 
of  150  feet,  with  the  "shadowing  shroud"  of  its  beauti- 
fully drooping  branches,  with  the  srlaucous  bloom  of  it- 
dark-gnxm  leaves,  ami  with  its  delightfully  fragrant 
timlier,  is  the  sacml  tree  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  almost 
uniformly  employed  in  the  construction  of  their  temples. 
Indeed,  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  J.  L>.  Hooker  leave 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  three  grand  raonarchs  of 
the  mountain,  the  cedar*  of  Lebanon,  of  the  Himalaya 
(C.  Dtotlam).  and  of  the  Atlas  range  in  Northern 
Africa  <('.  atlantira),  are  all  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  which,  in  localities  widely  sundered  and  in 
climates  of  greater  or  less  humidity,  have  acquired  a 
style  and  habit  of  marked  and  enduring  diversity.  (See 
the  Saturd  Ili«t-.rv  Review  for  Jw>  IWB.  p  11-1»  )         [J.  H.) 

CEDRON.   Sn  Kii.Ros. 
CEILING.   .Sir  Housr, 

CEN  CHRELE,  on  CENCHREA,  the  port  of  Co- 
rinth on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  the  distance  of  between 
eight  and  nine  miles  from  the  city.  It  was  itself  a 
considerable  place,  ami  shared  in  St.  Paul's  laltonn, 
while  he  resided  at  Corinth.  A  church  was  in  ex- 
istence there  when  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
written;  for  inch.  xvi.  1,  Phoebe,  a  member  of  that 
church,  is  commended  to  their  favourable  notice;  and 
in  Ac.  xviii.  18,  Paul  is  s|M>ken  of  as  having  shorn 
his  head  in  Cenchrese,  in  connection  with  a  vow,  im- 


plying that  he  sometimes  resided  there,   (Stt  Corihth .) 
There  is  now  only  a  small  village  on  the  site,  and  com 
paratively  few  traces  are  to  be  seen  of  the  ancient 
buildings. 

CENSER,  the  vessel  employed  for  presenting  in- 
cense to  the  Lord  in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  was 
appointed  to  l>e  set  every  morning  on  the  altar  of  in- 
cense when  the  priest  went  in  to  dress  the  lamps,  and 
again  at  even  on  his  going  to  light  them.  Live  coals 
from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  were  put  int..  it,  and 
then  a  quantity  of  incense  was  thrown  on  them,  caus- 
ing a  cloud  of  sweet  perfume  to  ascend,  and  to  fill 
the  sanctuary.  No  description,  however,  is  given  of 
this  part  of  the  sacred  furniture.  It  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  original  instructions  respecting 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle ;  in  connection  with  the 
altar  of  incense,  it  is  merely  said,  that  Aaron  was  to 
burn  incense  thereon  every  morning  when  he  went  in  to 
drea*  the  limps,  and  when  he  lighted  them  at  even, 
Kx  xxr  How  he  was  to  do  so,  or  what  sort  of  ves- 
sel was  to  be  employed  on  the  occasion,  is  left  altoge- 
ther unnoticed.  Rut  at  Nu.  iv.  14,  censers  are  men- 
tioned among  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle,  which  were 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  proper  coverings  when  the  order  was 
given  to  march.  And  from  various  passages,  L*  x.  i; 
,  Nu.  rrt.  a,  17,  in  which  each  ministering  priest  is  spoken 
i  of  as  having  his  censer,  it  would  appear  that  they  cx- 
i  isted  in  considerable  numbers — too  much  so  to  be  of 
very  costly  material.  Indeed,  as  the  censers  of  Korah 
and  his  company  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  of 
brass,  "Nu  xri .»,  and  had  been  in  use  for  priestly  minis- 
trations before  the  rebellion,  the  natural  supposition  is, 
that  tlicy  were  all  made  of  the  same  material;  and 
hence,  that  the  yoldtn  censers  made  by  Solomon  for  the 
temple,  i  Kl  rti.  no.  were,  like  many  other  things,  of  a 
costlier  fabric,  and  poseibly  also  of  a  more  ornate  form, 
than  those  used  in  the  tabernacle. 

Neither,  however,  in  connection  with  the  erection  of 
the  tabernacle,  nor  with  that  of  the  temple,  is  the  least 
idea  conveyed  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  censers 
employed:  nor  is  it  known  whether  any  diversity  in  this 
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respect  might  be  allowed.  It  has  been  supposed  (for 
example  by  Kitto)  that  they  were  of  different  construc- 
tions; at  least,  that  the  censer  used  by  the  high-priest 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  which  he  was  to  carry  in  his 
hand  into  the  most  holy  place,  l*  xrt  u,  is,  mnst  have 
differed  from  that  placed  in  the  daily  service  on  the 
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altar  of  incense.  But  there  u  no  necessity  for  this.  If 
the  one  used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment required  a  handle,  that  he  might  carry  and  hold 
it  for  a  time,  mo  also  did  the  others ;  for  an  no  tire 
ww  allowed  to  lie  put  into  a  censer  but  that  taken 
from  the  brazen  altar,  L«  x.  i.  all  other  being  accounted 
ttranye  fire,  it  was  necessary  that  every  censer  should 
have  a  handle  in  order  that  it  might  be  conveniently 
carried  from  the  altar  to  the  sanctuary  and  set  in  it* 
proper  place.  The  probability  is,  that  the  original 
censers  bore  the  resemblance  of  some  sort  of  pan  or  small 
pot,  with  a  handle  at  one  or  at  both  of  the  sides  for  lift- 
ing by,  rather  than  the  vase-like  forma  with  perforated 
lids  used  in  the  religions  of  classical  antiquity,  and  now 
in  the  Church  of  Horn-  The  Egyptian  censers,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  the  figures  preserved  of  them, 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  designed  for  holding  in  the 
hand,  and  could  scarcely  be  of  the  same  form  with 
those  used  in  the  tabernacle. 

CENTURION,  the  captain  of  a  century  or  hundred, 
in  ancient  armies.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this 
officer  in  gn*|»cl  history,  though  seldom  with  reference 
to  the  exact  number  of  men  under  his  authority.  There 
is  such  a  reference,  however,  in  Ac.  xxiii.  23,  where 
Claudius  Lysias  orders  lira  centurion*  to  get  ready 
with  their  tiro  hundred  men  to  convey  Paul  safely  on 
his  way  to  Cwsarea.  Special  mention  is  made  of  two 
centurions  on  account  of  the  benefit  they  derived  froni 
their  religious  opportunities  in  Palestine,  and  the  high 
attainments  to  which  they  rose  in  divine  knowledge 
and  faith.  The  first  of  the*-  is  the  one  who,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry, 
sent  U>  liim  a  request  that  he  would  recover  his  dying 
servant,  and  expressed  his  lielief  that  if  Jesus  but 
gave  the  word  at  a  distance  the  desired  effect  would 
assuredly  follow,  Mat.  vul  i-io—  which  drew  from  our 
Lord  the  striking  declaration,  "  Verily,  I  liave  not 
found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel."  This  person 
wan  not  necessarily  (as  is  often  loosely  affirmed;  or  even 
probably,  a  Roman.  Residing,  as  he  appears  to  have 
done,  at  Capernaum,  which  lay  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Herod  Ajitipos,  the  natural  inference  iH  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  army  of  Herod,  which  we  know  t"  have 
been  modelled  after  the  Roman  pattern;  and  so.  while 
certainly  a  heathen  by  birth,  was  much  mora  likely  to 
have  been  of  Syrian  or  Greek  parentage  than  of  Roman. 
Italian  citizens  were  not  wont  to  enter  the  armies  of 
petty  sovereigns.  The  other  centurion  is  ( 'ornelius,  who 
was  in  all  probability  a  Roman,  anil  who  even  In-fore 
Ids  reception  into  the  (  hristian  church  is  characterized 
as  a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his 
house,  Ac,  i,  I;  so  that  though  a  Gentile  by  birth,  he  had 
undergone  the  preparation  of  the  law  before  he  was 
called  to  receive  the  gospel.  It  may  l»e  right  to  add 
to  these  two,  the  centurion  who,  after  having  heard 
and  seen  all  that  took  place  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
uttered  the  memorable  worth.  "Verily  this  man  was 
the  Son  of  God"— the  more  memorable  (whether  he 
understood  their  full  import  or  not),  that  Jesus  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Jewish  leaders  expressly  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
It  was  ordered  that  an  intelligent  heathen  confessed 
the  very  faith  which  the  Jewish  rulers  repudiated,  and 
by  no  doing  became  a  sign  of  the  transference  of 
the  kingdom  from  Jewish  to  Gentile  hand*.  All  the 
three,  indeed,  might  be  regarded  as  signs  of  a  like 
description ;  for  as  the  faith  in  each  one  of  them  wai 


remarkable,  so  there  is  in  the  application  made  of  it  a 
distinct  pointing,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  gather 
ing  of  the  heathen  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

CE'PIIAS,  the  Aramaic  word  for  root  or  itone, 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  Hlrpoi — the  sv 
by  our  Is>rd  to  Simon  Rarjonas.    {See  PKTER.) 

CHAFF,  the  refuse  of  thrashed  and  winnowe 
the  AxvP°"  °f  tue  Greeks,  comprehending,  as  used  in 
Scripture,  not  merely  the  outer  covering  of  the  grain, 
but  also  the  chopped  straw,  which,  according  to  the  an- 
cient process  of  thrashing  and  winnowing,  became 
mingled  with  what  is  now  more  commonly  designated 
chaff.  Forming  the  lighter,  and  the  comparatively 
worthless  jiart  of  tile  produce,  chaff  in  Scripture  is 
frequently  used  as  a  symbol  of  what  is  doctriually 
or  morally  of  a  similar  description — of  false  teaching, 
Jo  uOU  M|  of  vain  counsels  that  are  destined  to  come 
to  nought,  1«  axxUl.it;  of  fruitless  professors  and  evil 
doers,  who  must  be  driven  away  by  the  tempest  or 
consumed  by  the  fire  of  God's  wrath.  r«  I,  4;  xxxt  S; 
Mat  lit  12 

CHAIN.  From  a  very  remote  antiquity  chains  ap 
pear  to  have  Iwen  in  use,  Isith  as  ornaments  and  as 
instruments  of  punishment  and  bondage  ;  in  the  one 
case  being  made  of  light  fabric  and  costly  material, 
chiefly  gold,  in  the  other  usually  of  iron,  and  of  greatly 
coarser  and  stronger  workmanship.  It  is  the  orna 
mental  use  of  them  that  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
in  the  case  of  Joseph,  who  on  his  elevation  by  Pharaoh 
had  a  chain  of  gold  put  about  his  neck,  Go.  xll.  12.  Rut 
a*  he  had  already  lieen  tumnd  in  prison,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  had  previously  had  some  experience 
of  chains  of  another  description,  Cliains  also  and 
bracelet-*  are  mentioned  among  the  spoil  which  the 
Israelites  obtained  from  the  Midianitish  and  Ishmael- 
ite  tribes  whom  they  overcame,  Nu.  xxxl  ft>;  J«  rill  w 
And  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  was  fastened  to 
ouches  with  chains  of  wreathen  work — much  probably  as 
the  judges  of  Egypt  were  accustomed  to  wear  little 
image*  of  the  goddess  Thmei  or  truth  suspended  by 
gold  chains  from  their  neck.  Indeed,  as  ornaments, 
chains  seem  to  have  been  in  constant  use  among  the 
Israelites  and  other  nations  of  antiquity  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  were  worn  alike  by  men  and  by 
Women,  Pr  I  B;  Exe  xvl  ll  -.Ca  I  10;  It  » 

The  iron  chain  of  bondage  and  confinement  is  alto 
of  early  occurrence,  and  no  doubt  in  the  des|iotic 
countries  of  the  East  was  in  frequent  demand.  In 
various  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  taken  as  the  natural 
symbol  of  oppression  or  punishment,  l.a  lit.  r ;  E«>.  viL  23; 
V*  cxiu  \ic.  In  the  later  times  of  biblical  history, 
when  we  come  ujhui  Roman  usage,  the  custom  of  at- 
taching a  prisoner  by  a  chain  to  a  soldier,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closer  custody,  meets  us  in  the  narratives  of 
apostolic  suffering.  Paul's  chain— that,  namely,  which 
bound  his  right  hand  to  the  left  of  the  soldier  who  had 
aharga  of  him— is  once  and  again  referred  to;  and  when 
Herod  was  determined  to  make  sure  of  Peter's  safe 
custody,  he  even  caused  Uith  hands  to  Ik;  thus  fastened 
to  the  hand  of  a  soldier  at  either  side  of  him.  Ac  xil  « 

CHALCEDONY  (Gr.  XaX«T?Wi>>,  occurs  only  once 
in  Scripture  as  the  name  of  a  precious  stone— one  of 
those  figuratively  employed  as  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  Kc  xxl  i»  It  is  a  species  of  quartz, 
and  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  agate.  It  oc- 
curs in  irregular  masses,  forming  grotesque  cavities  in 
the  trap  rocks,  and  occasioiuUly  also  in  the  granite. 
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The  most  beautiful  specimens  known  were  found  in 
one  «»f  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  bearing  the  name  of 
Tn-vascus.  It  is  of  tine  and  compact  texture,  scmi- 
tran*]>areiit,  in  hardness  somewhat  inferior  to  look* 
crystal;  ami  has  been  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cups,  plates  (especially  in  India,  where  this  species  of 
manufacture  has  Ix'en  carried  to  a  wonderful  |ierfec- 
tion),  knife -  handle*,  snuff-boxes,  kc.  Tlie  common 
colour  of  chalcedony  is  a  light  brown,  approaching 
often  to  white;  but  various  other  colours  also  occa- 
sionally enter  into  it. 

CHALDEANS,  CASDIM,  strictly  the  people  of 
Cbaldca,  the  most  southerly  region  of  Babylonia 
(Mesopotamia),  but  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  people 
generally  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  2  B  xx»  ;  Is.  xllL 
iu  The  term  Chaldeans  Ukewise  signi6es  learned 
men,  philosophers,  possibly  tl»e  priesthood,  Da.  U.  J- 10 ; 
Ul.  S;  l».  T;  v.r,  11.  The  earliest  recorded  notice  of  the 
Chaldeans  as  a  people  is  in  Ge.  xi.  28-31,  where  "  Cr 
(Edessa)  of  the  Clialdees"  is  mentioned  as  the  land  of 
the  nativity  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  whence 
Terali,  his  son  A  brain,  and  his  grandson  Lot,  with  their 
families,  "went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan." 

The  Chaldeans  are  thought  to  owe  their  origin  to 
Cheseil,  sou  of  Nahor,  Genii.  22;  t'eUariu*,  lib  III.  16. 
Jerome  says,  "Chased,  son  of  Nahor,  from  whom  Chas- 
dim,  afterwards  Chaldai."  Chesed,  however,  only 
united  the  scattered  tribes  into  a  nation  of  the  land  of 
Ur,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  a  distinct 
tribe  or  people  (Jerom.  in  Quort  on  Op  x\U  ;  Diod.  L  i»; 
Stntbo,  x»i  c.  ill  1;  AtnsKorth'n  Hewurchta  In  AM.)  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Chaldeans  were  de- 
scended from  the  Kurds,  a  hardy  race,  who  still  inhabit 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  between  Nineveh  and 
Media,  and  that  they  founded  Ur  prior  to  the  time  of 
Abraham.  Jeremiah  speaks  of  it  as  "  an  ancient  nation, 
a  nation  whose  language  thou  knowest  not,"  ch  t  is. 
From  Isaiah,  ch  xxlli  13,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
were  not  united  an  a  nation  until  ''the  Assyrians 
founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness."  In 
the  time  of  Job,  they  arc  mentioned  as  making  warlike 
and  predatory  excursions  into  Arabia,  Job  I.  17.  The 
Bible  makes  no  further  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  till  the 
time  of  Nebuchaduezzar,  2  Kl  xxl*  2,  when  Habakkuk 
calls  them  u  ''bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which  shall 
march  through  the  breadth  of  the  land  to  possess  the 
dwelling  places  that  are  not  theirs,"  ch  I  0-10.  From  Be- 
rosus,  Abydenus,  and  other  fragments  in  EusebiuB, 
and  from  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  some  useful  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  ;  but  it  is  so  impossible  to  connect 
their  accounts  with  the  sacred  text,  that  they  are  re- 
commended for  separate  study  and  investigation  (mo 
Corj'.  FncmcoU.  UN**  21,  30,  32.  ML  M.  M  |  f..r  dynrnticW-M). 
According  to  Syncellus,  the  Chaldeans  were  the  first 
who  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  the  first  being  Euechius, 
or  Nimrod,who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  dynasty,  the  whole  term  of  which  was  22.";  years. 
To  these  Chaldean  kings  succeeded  an  Arabian  dynasty 
which  lasted  215  years,  when  the  people  would  appear 
to  have  come  under  the  nde  of  the  Assyrians,  the  seat 
of  government  of  thus  portion  of  the  empire  lieing  at 
Babylon.  After  the  revolt  of  Babylon,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  Assyriau  empire  by  the  Medes  (Died.  Sic.  uu 
2.  afUr  Cu»u«,  11 1,  the  Chaldeo-  Babylonians  acquired  a 
Umiporary  independence.  The  ecclesiastical  and  astro- 
nomical canons  preserved  by  Syncellus,  and  the  canon 
of  Ptolcmams,  enumerate  from  the  time  of  Nalxmassar. 


B.O.  747,  "  who  is  the  same  as  Salmanassar,  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  to  N  irigaaolasarus,  who  is  Belshazzar, 
nineteen  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  kings,  whose  united 
reigns,  including  two  periods  of  interregnum,  amount 
to  11)2  years.  Fifth  on  these  lists  is  Mardo-cempadui, 
the  Merodach  Baladan,  who  made  a  treaty  with  Heze- 
kiah  king  of  Judah,  2  Kl  xx.  12;  2  Chron  xxxll.  31;  Is  xxxix.  1, 
in  the  time  of  Sennacherib.  Sennacherib  appears  to 
have  levied  an  army  against  the  successors  of  Merodach, 
and  to  have  appointed  his  son  Esarfaaddon  (13th  on  the 
canons)  king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  680.  Ul«x  Poiyhistor. 
Eu  Ar.  Chron.  If,)  Sardocheus,  the  next  king,  reigned 
over  Babylon,  Nine  veil,  and  Israel,  for  twenty  years. 
I  Sardocheus  was  succeeded  by  Chyniladan,  during  whose 
I  reign  of  twenty- two  years  Babylon  revolted,  and  Nabo- 
j  polassar  (16th  king  of  the  canons )  became  king  of  the 
city  and  of  the  lower  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Nabopolassar  formed  a  league 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and  conquered  Assyria, 
solidated  the  empire  under  the  Chaldean  rule,  and  from 
this  time  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  appear  to  be 

identical,  2  KL  xxt.  ;  I«  xllt  19;  xxiit.  13;  Jo  xxl*.  &;  xxr  IS.  1  I; 

be  L  3,  n.ii;  xil.  13;  Da.  ix.  L  (See  Babylon.)  Under  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the  son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar, 
the  Chaldeo-Babylonian  empire  attained  its  greatest 
power  and  extent,  comprehending  all  Western  Asia  at 
far  as  the  Mediterranean.  Nebucliadnezzar  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Evil- Merodach,  2K1  xxr  27,  who  re- 
leased Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  from  his  prison,  and 
set  "  his  throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that  were 
with  him  in  Babylon,"  vct  2<t  Evil-Merodaeh  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nergalsarassor  {Xiri;io*olatartu  of  Ptolemy), 
of  whom  there  is  a  cylinder  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. After  him  Labonsardochus  reigned  a  few 
months,  and  the  last  king  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty 
was  Nabonidas  {Xabonaditu  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Laby- 
ntttu  of  Herodotus  (t  m-,  see  also  Hcn»u»  In  Jo.c|*ua, 
I.  ■»),  of  whom  there  are  four  cylinders  in  the  British 
Museum.  No  cylinders  have  been  found  of  a  later 
date  than  Nabonidas,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  1-1 
shazzar  of  the  Bible,  Da.  v.  The  Medo- Persian  army 
conquered  Babylon  about  B.C.  53S ;  Belshazzar  was 
slain,  ami  "Darius  the  M«lian  (the  same  with  Cy- 
axares II.,  according  to  Mr.  S.  Sharpet  took  the  king 
dom,  being  about  three  score  and  two  years  old,"  Da.  ». 
30,31  J  Ix  L     Refer  also  to  Da.  ri  2S;  x  1. 

The  f<irm  of  the  Chaldean  government  was  entirely 
despotic;  the  monarch  was  styled  "king  of  kings,"  Da. 
li  37,  and  his  will  was  as  supreme  as  his  decrees  were 
cruel  and  merciless,  Da.  U.  .'.;  111.  19;  vl  *;  Je.  xxlx  22  The 
kingdom  was  divided  into  provinces,  governed  by 
satraps  or  viceroys,  Da.  ri.  i;  D  x.  *.  (Srt  <  kiVERXORS  or 
Prov  1 NCE8.)  The  king  was  inaccessible  to  his  subjects, 
and  lived  in  great  state,  retired  within  his  palace  like 

the  Persians.   E»  ii  19,  B|  ULltlr.fj  Da.  11  »;  Klng"i  House. 
Nineveh  and  IU  Talacen,  3d  edition,  p  237,  23*.     The  king's 
counsellors,  D.v  ill.  N-  27,  and  officers  of  the  household 
(which  see),  were  various,  and  are  specially  described  in 
DanieL  eh  1  3;  11.  h,  49 ;  111. 2,3;  vl.  2    The  Chaldeans  of 
j  Babylon  were  Sabeans,  and  worship|>ed  the  heavenly 
I  bodiee,  the  planets  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus,  Saturn, 
and  Mars  being  honoured,  as  Bel,  Nebo,  Meni,  4c. 
!  (Ostsaliu  on  Isaiah  ;  also  Bolus  In  art  Babylon).  Rawlinson 
■  reads  a  passage  in  one  inscription  found  at  Nimroud, 
to  the  effect  that  Phulukh,  the  Pul  of  Scripture,  Pha 
lock  of  the  LXX.,  and  Bolochos  of  the  Greeks,  received 
the  homage  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
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cities  of  Babylon,  Boiwppo,  and  Cutha,  to  the  respec- 
tive tutelar  divinities  Bd,  Nebo,  and  Nergal  sKi.rtlso. 
The  I  'haldean*  boasted  of  having  astrouomieal  observa- 
tions for  a  period  of  4  70, 000  yearn  (Cicero;  Kptgwes  quoted 
in  may,  and  art  Babylon) ;  but  there  are  no  authenticated 
reports  prior  to  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  and  to  the  eclipses 
observed  at  Babylon  during  the  reigns  of  the  Mardo- 
oempadu*  (Mcrodach  Baladan)  of  I'tolemy,  of  Nabo- 
palassar,  Cambyaes,  and  Darius. 

The  language  spoken  in  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  with  which  the  Jews  would  lie 
familiar,  was  probably  Chaldee,  identical  with  that  of 
part  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  distinct  from  the 
"tongue  of  the  Chaldeans,"  Da  I  i,  specially  taught  to 
the  Hebrew  children.  Both  Deuteronomy,  ch.  »*vui  li>, 
and  Jeremiah,  ch  v  is,  make  mention  of  the  Chaldecs 
as  a  "nation  whose  language"  the  Jews  knew  not,  a 
circumstance  that  would  favour  the  assumption  that 
the  Chaldues  were  Kurds,  whoso  language  would  pro- 
bably lie  a  very  distinct  dialect  from  the  Chaldee  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  or  tlie  Syriac  |  Aramuic). 

Lay  an  I.  speaking  of  the  modern  Chaldeans,  says  thut 
the  language  is  a  Sheinitic  dialect  allied  to  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Syriac,  and  still  called  Chaldani  or  Chal- 
dee. ' '  lu  iUi  written  form  it  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Chaldee  of  the  Ismk  of  Daniel.  It  U  an  into 
resting  fact  tliat  the  Chaldean  spoken  in  Assyria  is 
almost  identical  with  the  language  of  the  Sabcans,  or 
Christian  of  St.  John,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called— a 
remarkable  tribe  who  reside  in  the  province  of  KhusiV 
tan,  or  Susiana,  and  in  the  districts  m  ar  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  who  are  probably  the  descendant* 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea" 

(I'upular  Account  uf  Dtewwrla*  at  NlnoTch,  ill   p  Hi,  IM1 ) ■ 

Among  the  four  thrones  mentioned  in  Daniel,  eh.  til. 
the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  is  symbolized  as  a  lion 
having  eagles'  wings. 

In  Da.  ii.  '2  four  kinds  of  magicians  are  named 
"  the  magicians,  and  the  astrologers,  and  the  sor- 
cerers, and  the  Chaldeans;"  these  last  being  a  sort 
of  philosophers,  who  were  exempt  from  all  public 
offices  and  employments,  tin  ir  studies  I  icing  physic, 
astrology,  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  by  augury,  worship  of  the  gods,  fcr 
Among  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  they  seem  to  take  the 
lead,  and  be  the  spokesmen,  t>\  u.  ii>;  iv.<w;  ».7,S,il.  The 
Greeks  aud  Romans  applied  the  term  Chaldean  to  the 
whole  order  of  learned  men  of  Babylon  (Slrabo,  »»L  cLO; 
DU*I  Sic  11.  «*;  Ciiero,  DeDlt.L  1,2).  At  the  time  of  the 
Arab  invasion,  the  learning  of  the  East  was  still  chiefly 
U>  be  found  with  the  Chaldeans.  We  are  indebted  to 
them  for  the  preservation  of  numerous  precious  frag 
incuts  of  Greek  learning,  as  the  Greeks  were  many 
centuries  before  to  their  ancestors,  the  Cluddcta  of 
Babylon,  for  tlie  records  of  astronomy  and  the  elements 
of  eastern  science.  The  caliph  Al  Mamoun  sent 
learned  Nestorianu  into  Syria.  Armenia,  and  Egy  pt,  to 
collect  manuscripts,  and  confided  for  translation  to  hi* 
Chaldean  subjects,  amongst  other  treatises,  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Galen  ILayanl's  I'op.  Act  N'lnoicli,  c.  vli  p.  131, 
is.il;  lliuulsihlt'a  fonmoi,  ii  c  f.).  In  later  times,  professed 
diviners,  astrologers,  and  expounders  of  dreams,  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Chaldeans  in  the  western  world 
(Joseph  w»r»,  n  7,3t.  in  the  same  way  as  the  modern  pro- 
fessional divines  of  Egypt  arc  called  Moghrabin,  thereby 
intimating  that  they  originally  came  from  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
or  Morocco,  countries  to  the  west  of  Egypt. 
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L'pon  the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  jialaces  are  represen- 
of  various  magi,  all  distinguished  by  a  peculia 
rity  of  dress.    It  may  lie  difficult  to  determine  tlie 
class  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  but  then 

is  one  (Botta,  pi  aim  )  who 
may  be  particularized  as 
a  diviner,  and  probably 
of  the  Chaldean  race;  for 
his  person  is  much 
thinner,  aud  his  features 
are  more  delicate  than 
are  those  ■  .f  tlie  other  at- 
tendants of  the  court,  in- 
dicating a  different  order 
of  occupations,  uud  an 
exemption  from  the  ruder 
ami  more  active  employ- 
ments of  life.  [j.  b.] 
CHALDEE  LAN 
GUAGE.  The  Chaldee 
being  a  form  of  the  A  ra- 
mtan  language,  one  of  the 
three  principal  varieties 
of  the  ancient  Semitic  (tte 
articles  on  Arabic  Lax- 
oi;.\«E,  Heiibew  Lan- 
ui.'a«k),wc  shall  point  out, 
in  the  first  place,  the  genera]  characteristics  of  the  Ara 
mean,  as  distinguished  from  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages,  and.  in  the  second  placv,  the  special  charac 
teristics  of  the  Clialdee,  as  a  dialect  of  the  Aramcan. 

1.  Of  thi  .1  row.uii  I*anijuatjt. — The  region  called  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  .tram,  may  be  described  gene- 
rally us  occupying  the  northern  and  north -eastern  divi 
sions  of  that  corner  of  Asia  which  was  the  home  of 
the  Semitic  languages.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Taurus  range  aud  the  river  Tigris,  which  latter 
also  formed  its  eastern  Isiundury ;  mi  the  west,  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  Mount  Lebanon  ;  and  on  the 
south,  by  Palestine  and  the  Arabian  desert  (Winer. 
It  W  UV  Its  principal  divisions  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  viz.:  A  mm-  nahaniim,  or  Pad  an  aram 
(Mesopotamia!,  and,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  Damascus, 
Harnath,  Zobah,  &.<■.  The  inhabitants  wen  chiefly  of 
Semitic  descent,  ami  spoke  a  Semitic  language,  which 
in  Scripture  Is  called  Aramith,  r«C-m.  -  Ki  x.m  26; 

Da  U.  4;  Eir  iv  7.  From  the  passages  just  quoted,  it 
appears  that  this  Aramcan  language  was  very  exten- 
sively known,  not  only  within  the  limits  above  men- 
tioned, but  beyond  them.  Tlie  prince*  of  Assyria  ami 
Judca  were  familiar  with  it;  it  was  spoken  in  the 
palace  of  Kehucliaduczzar ;  and  even  formed  the  me- 
dium of  eorrcsjwmdcnee  lietween  the  Persian  court  and 
its  subjects  iu  Judea  and  Samaria.  It  may  also  lay 
claim  to  a  high  antiquity,  having  probably  been  the 
language  of  Abraham  previous  to  his  migration  into 
Palestine,  Do.  urt  s.  and  certainly  of  his  grand-nephew 
Labor),  o«  ml  47  But  unfortunately  the  older  monu- 
ments of  the  language  have  perished  ;  tlie  Chaldee  jsir- 
tions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  Is'ing  the  earliest  specimens 
we  |kisschs  of  a  language  which  bad  probably  existed 
and  flourished  at  least  two  thousand  years  lief  ore. 

Tlie  question  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Aramean  lias  been  frequently  discussed  by 
the  learned  ;  and  the  conclusion  in  w  hich  most  compe- 
tent inquirers  seem  now  to  acquiesce  is,  that  the  two 
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Language*  do  not  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation 
of  mother  and  daughter,  but  are  sister- language*,  the 
offspring  of  a  common  parent.  The  Araraean  certainly 
occupied  the  region  to  which  all  tradition  points  as  the 
primeval  abode  of  mankind,  and  from  which,  according 
to  Scripture,  the  nations  were  spread  abroad  over  the 
earth.  It  is,  moreover,  in  several  respects,  less  devel 
oped  and  cultivated  than  either  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Arabic.  Hut  poverty  of  forma  is  by  no  means  a  proof 
of  superior  anti<|uity ;  and  our  ignorance  of  the  exact 
nature  and  results  of  the  transaction  at  Babel  hinders 
us  from  attaching  so  much  importance  to  the  circum- 
stance of  geographical  locality  as  it  might  otherwise 
deserve. 

Of  the  Aramean  language  there  are  two  forms  or 
dialect*,  viz.  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syriac — the  former, 
as  the  name  indicates,  prevailing  in  the  eastern,  the 


latter  in  the  western  parts  of  Aramea.  In  both  of 
these  dialects  numerous  writings  are  still  extant,  from 
the  examination  of  which,  notwithstanding  their  com- 
parative recency,  we  may  obtain  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  what  the  old  language  really  was,  and  of  the  point* 
in  which  it  differed  from  the  Hebrew.  The  results  are 
as  follows:  — 

1.  With  respect  to  sound*,  letters  of  the  T  class 
usually  supplant  the  Hebrew  sibilant ;  as  tab,  ho  re- 
turned, the  Hebrew  of  which  is  ihab ;  iThafj.  gold,  the 
Hebrew  of  which  is  zahab.  The  strong  Hebrew  letter 
t  is  in  many  words  weakened  into  y,  which  latter, 
moreover,  seems  to  have  lost  in  Aramean  the  rough 
guttural  sound  which  it  sometimes  had  in  Hebrew,  and 
still  frequently  retains  in  Arabic :  as,  e.g.  psy  =  Heb. 
?1p,;jnH=Heb.^.     And,  lastly,  the  roveU  are 

much  more  sparingly  employed  in  Aramean  than  in 
either  of  the  sinter- languages ;  and  this  jieculiarity  is  of 
the  greater  consequence,  as  the  vowel  sounds  have  very 
important  functions  assigned  to  them  in  the  structure 
and  inflexion  of  all  the  languages  of  the  Semitic  class. 

2.  With  regard  to  irorrfx  and  form*,  the  Aramean 
language  is  defective  in  the  following  particulars:  (1.) 
It  has  no  definite  article,  or  rather,  to  express  the  article, 
it  employs  not  a  prefix,  like  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
but  an  affix  <x  ) ;  which  affix,  however,  having  in 

T 

course  of  time  lost  much  of  its  original  definite  force, 
came  to  be  regarded  and  employed  as  a  constituent 
part  of  words,  of  which  it  had  at  first  been  but  an  oc- 
casional appendage ;  and  hence  the  language,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  extant  writings,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
possess  a  definite  article  at  all.  (2.)  The  dual  numltcr 
is  almost  entirely  wanting,  not  only  in  verbs  and  ad 
jeetives,  a<i  in  Hebrew,  but  also  in  nouns,  even  such 
nouns  as  hand,  eye,  fcc,  which  denote  objects  double 
by  nature.  (3.\  In  the  verb,  the  purely  passire  conju- 
gation*, distinguished  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  by  the 
U  sound,  are  altogether  wanting,  if  we  except  a  few 
traces  met  with  in  biblical  Chaldee,  which  have  usually 
been  regarded  rather  as  he  braizing  than  as  genuine  Ara- 
mean forms.  The  niphal  conjugation  is  also  wanting. 
(4.)  An  important  defect  is  the  absence  of  the  distmc 
tion  between  the  strong  and  treat  form*,  employed  in 
Hebrew  .to  represent  respectively  the  concrete  and  the 
ahttract,  and  to  describe  the  verbal  action  as  perfect  or 
tmperfect,  realized  or  not  yet  realized.  (5.)  Of  the 
ferue,  commonly  called  future,  there  is  only  one  form  ; 
the  other  forms  which  appear  in  Hebrew,  and  still 
more  prominently  in  Arabic,  being  almost  unknown. 


To  com|>ensate  in  some  measure  for  these  defects,  we 
find  in  Aramean,  (1.)  A  more  regular,  though  leas  ex- 
tensive, conjugation  system,  consisting  of  three  active 
and  three  reflexive  or  passive  conjugations,  the  latter 
all  formed  on  the  same  model  by  the  prefix  r«.  The 

irhaftl  conjugation,  also,  of  which  only  some  traces  are 
found  in  Hebrew,  is  in  more  common  use  in  Aramean. 
(2.)  Separate  forms  or  combinations  to  express  present, 
imperfect,  and  pluperfect  time,  which  in  Hebrew  arc 
either  altogether  wanting,  or  are  met  with  much  less 
frequently.  The  expression  for  pluperfect  time,  how- 
ever, is  rather  a  Syriac  than  an  Aramean  form,  not 
being  found  in  the  earlier  Chaldee  writings  (Sehaar. 
Opus  Aramamm,  p.  3ci).  It  may  also  be  observed  (3.1  that 
adjectives  are  more  numerous  than  in  Hebrew,  and 
separate  forms  for  the  ordinal  numbers  arc  not  limited 
to  the  units. 

3.  With  regard  to  syntax,  tike  three  principal  pecu- 
liarities are :  (1.)  The  expression  of  the  genitive  relation 
by  means  of  the  relative,  the  former  of  the  two  related 
nouns  being  put  in  the  emphatic  state,  or  having  a 
suffix  attached  to  it.  This  is  a  much  less  imaginative, 
and  more  cumbrous  method  than  the  Hebrew.  (2.)  The 
absence  of  the  vau  consecutive  or  relative,  which  meets  us 
so  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  and  gives  them 
so  peculiar  a  character.  (3.)  The  frequent  use  of  the 
participle,  where  in  Hebrew  a  finite  tense  would  appear. 
The  effect  of  these  peculiarities  is  to  take  away  very 
much  from  the  life  and  poetical  character  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  to  render  it  dull,  prosaic,  and  common- 
place,  though,  it  may  be,  more  exact  and  full  in  the 
expression  of  thought. 

11.  The  Chaldee  Dialect. — The  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  are  not  sufficiently  nume 
rous  and  marked  to  constitute  them  separate  language*. 
They  are  merely  dialectic.  The  principal  of  them  are 
as  follows: — (1.)  The  Chaldee  d  sound  becomes  in  Sy- 
riac o.  The  Hebrew  occupies  a  middle  position,  agree- 
ing somotimes  with  the  Syriac,  sometimes  with  the  Chal 
dee.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  in  this  point,  the 
language  which  is  called  the  modern  Syriac  agrees  with 
the  ancient  Chaldee  (Stoddart'i  Grammar  of  Modern  Srr:,*rl 
Perha|M  this  is  explained  by  the  geographical  position 
of  the  Christian  tribes  by  whom  this  language  is  spoken. 
(2.)  The  Chaldee,  according  to  the  traditional  pronun- 
ciation, is  without  diphthongs,  differing  in  this  from 
the  Syriac.  (3.)  The  doubling  of  a  letter,  admissible 
in  Chaldee,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  Syriac,  in 
the  punctuation  of  which  there  is,  consequently,  no 
sign  equivalent  to  dagesh  forte  of  the  Hebrew,  or 
tesckdid  of  the  Arabian  grammarians.  (4.)  In  Syriac. 
the  3d  ina.se.  sing,  and  3d  masc.  and  fern.  pi.  el 
the  future  tense  are  formed  by  prefixing  n,  instead  of 
.V  of  the  Chaldee  and  of  the  other  Semitic  languages. 
The  reason  perhaps  is,  that  in  Syriac  initial  yod  was 
too  feeble  to  maintain  its  consonantal  power  in  such  a 
position.  The  Talmudists  frequently  make  a  similar 
change  of  a  feeble  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
into     Compare  also  the  forms  n^n*'  pn^  ef  the  bibli- 

cal  Chaldee.  (5.)  The  Chaldee  infinitive  wants  the 
Syriac  jirefix  m,  except  in  the  peal  conjugation.  (6.\ 
The  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is 


Historical  Notice  of  the  Chaldee  Language. — As  has 
been  already  mentioned,  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 
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Chaldee  which  have  come  down  to  us  ai 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  uot  improbable  that  the 
exploration  of  the  monumental  remains  uf  the  great 
eastern  empires,  which  has  of  late  yearn  been  carried 
<>u  with  so  much  zeal  and  success,  may  bring  to  light 
aomo  Chaldee  monuments  and  inscriptions  of  a  more 
ancient  date,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
language  through  some  of  its  earlier  stages.  Already 
various  inscriptions  in  Semitic  characters  have  been 
detected  on  the  weights,  cylinders,  lie,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Chaldean  cities  (LayanTs  Nineveh  and  llabylon. 
p.  OH.  006;  ZetUchnft  dcr  Dculcb,  Morg  Dwell,  vol  U.  p  ««, 
nets).  A  discovery,  specially  interesting,  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Layard  of  several  cups  or  bowls  of  earthenware, 
containing  inscriptions  which  have  been  very  success- 
fully deciphered  by  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  found  to  contain  amulets  or  charms  against 

evil"  spirits  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p  600,  to,  ZclUch  der  D. 
M.  0.  vol.  U  p  «s-4*>'t.  The  date  of  these  inscriptions  is 
not  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  carried 
higher  than  twelve  or  fourteen  centuries.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  they  contain  the  final  letters  sjf,  &c, 
which  were  of  later  introduction  :  and  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  thinks  he  has 
detected  evidence  that  they  must  Ik-  Liter  than  the  era 
of  Mohammed.  Besides  these  recent  discoveries,  the 
student  of  Chaldee  may  examine  with  advantage  the 
Paluiyrene  inscriptions,  long  since  made  known  to  the 
world  (Phil.  Trans,  for  year  KM),  and  the  Kgyptin-Ara- 
tuean  monuments  and  |>apyri,  described  by  Gesenius  in 
his  great  work  on  Phoenician  Autii|uitius  (Hea,  Ffeen  p. 
£X-2ii  Soc  alio  for  another  Egypt  -Aram  Inscription,  Z.  dcr 
D.  H.  G.  vol.  xl.  p  Oi). 

Still  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  these  monuments 
belongs  to  a  period  so  remote  us  the  age  of  Daniel  or 
Ezra ;  and  most  of  them  are  of  much  more  recent  date. 
And,  besides,  it  must  be  allowed  that  monumental  in- 
scriptions, from  their  very  nature,  can  convey  to  us  but 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  character  of  a  language, 
especially  when  these  inscriptions  an1  without  any 
marks  to  indicate  the  vowel  sounds.  The  princijud 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Chaldee,  as  of  other 
languages,  must  be  found  in  the  literature  which  has 
come  dowu  to  us  in  that  language. 

This  literature  has  usually  been  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions, viz. :  the  liihlital  Chaldee,  or  those  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures  which  are  written  in 
Chaldee,  Da.  IL  t-rU  »;  Kjt  tv  *-rl.  |R.  and  vtt  IS  M;  and  Je 
111;  and  the  Chaldtt  of  the  Targum*  and  other  later 
Jewish  vritingr.  Tile  former  is  distinguished  by  a 
closer  approach  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  is  therefore 
considered  less  pure  than  the  Chaldee  of  tho  Targuui 
of  Onkelos,  the  oldest  anil  most  valuable  of  the  Tar- 
gums.  The  following  ptvudiaritie*  of  the  biblical  Chal- 
dec  may  be  marked  :  (1.1  The  more  frequent  use  of  the 
construct  state.  (2.1  The  occasional  use  of  the  future 
tense  in  describing  past  action,  Da.  iv.  sn-U;  vi.  an;  vii  i<i, 
and  also  in  describing  continued  and  habitual  action, 
Dan.  lr  o,l«-  vti  ».  (3.)  The  frequent  use  of  n  for  M  fcottl  as 
a  feeble  letter,  and  as  a  formative  prefix  of  the  aphel 
and  passive  conjugations.  (4.1  The  suffixes  vvri  p2 
frequently  take  the  forms  cm  q*^  in  Ezra.  These 
fonus  also  appear  in  the  later  Targums.  (5.)  The  use 
of  the  Hebrew  hiphil  an<l  hophal  conjugations.  Da  v.  n; 
•tt.tl.U-,  Ear  Iv.U.  (6.1  Tlie  occasional  use  of  the  dual 
number,  Da  &  i5    (7.1  The  occasional  use  of  the  nega- 

\ou  I. 


tive  particle  S»-    But  compare  Onkelos  on  Ge,  xix.  7. 

(8.)  The  use  of  the  passive  participle  with  the  affixes 
of  the  preterite  tense.  Most  of  these  peculiarities  have 
been  set  down  as  Hebraisms  ;  but  the  correctness  of 
this  view  is  not  established.  Some  of  them  probably 
belong  to  an  older  form  of  the  language  than  that 
which  appears  in  the  Targums.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Egyptio-Aramcan  monuments,  even  the  stone  of  Car 
pentras,  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  not  of  Jewish 
origin,  exhibit  fonus  not  less  decidedly  Hebraistic  than 
those  above  mentioned  ;  e.g.  n  for  k  .  n  f«*  ^  (=  Heb. 

T  T      ■  • 

W)  and  Xf*H  for  tfSH.  °r  ->3 J  (Getienlua,  Hun.  Ph«.-n.  p  z>) 

And  in  the  Babylonish  cuneiform,  according  to  Dr. 
Hincks,  the  future  is  constantly  used  to  denote  past 
action. 

With  regard  to  the  second  division  ol  the  Chaldee 
literature,  consisting  of  the  Targums  and  other  later 
Jewish  works,  it  is  characterized  by  great  diversity  of 
idiom  and  style,  arising  in  part  from  the  influence  of 
time  and  social  changes,  and  in  some  measure  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  degree  of  attention  was  not  paid 
to  the  accurate  transcription  of  these  works  as  to  that 
of  the  sacred  writings.  Already,  even  in  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  we  find  the  quiescent  Utters  more  largely 
introduced  as  vowel  marks  than  in  the  biblical  Chaldee, 
e.g.  the  suffix  «|  of  the  latter  becomes  jsp  in  the 

former,  and  the  termination  p  takes  the  form  p»  . 

Contracted  forms  also  Is -come  more  numerous,  as  .-p, 

for  ninR  and  the  change  of  «n  into  the  prefix  f. 

In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets,  these 
divergencies  from  the  biblical  Chaldee  become  more 
decided.  Occasionally,  indeed,  even  in  Onkelos,  forms 
appear  which  we  should  expect  to  find  only  in  the  latest 
Chaldee  writings;  but  in  characterizing  a  document, 
we  must  not  attach  too  great  imjsirtanec  to  forms  which 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  it  is  n>>t  uncommon  for  an 
ancient  document  to  be  somewhat  modernized  in  pro- 
cess «.f  transcription.  In  the  later  Targums  we  meet 
with  many  new  and  strange  words  and  fonus,  nof  a 
few  of  them  trace-able  to  foreign  influence.  But  into 
the  minute  detail  of  these  peculiarities  our  space  does 
uot  |iermit  us  t«>  enter. 

[The  student  of  (  Imlilee  will  Had  ihe  iitn.wia.iry  aiiU  in  Winer's 
Pluildeo  Uranimar,  liuxtorf*  Chaldee  and  Kjit<tiinic  Ix-xkvwi ; 
fvrhnsf  a  •  >jm«  Amnusnitn  ;  Bcelen's  Chrestomathv. )     [  t>.  u.  w.  J 

CHAMBERING  is  used  only  once  in  our  Scriptures, 
and  in  a  bad  sense— of  lewd  and  licentious  behaviour, 
R»  Hit  IS  The  word  in  the  original,  iroJnj,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  sense,  not  even  in  New  Testa- 
ment scripture,  but  such  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning 
it  tjears  in  the  passage  just  referred  t« 

CHAMBERS  OF  IMAGERY  is  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  the  proph.  t  Ezekiel.  and  by  him  iH.-d  only  on 
one  occasion,  eh  vii!  is,  when  he  is  portraying  in  vivid 
and  striking  colours  the  idolatrous  corruptions  which 
had  obtained  a  footing  in  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  dur- 
ing the  later  stages  of  its  history.  It  has  resect, 
indeed,  only  to  one  form  of  those  corruptions  the 
imitation  of  the  manners  of  Egypt,  by  painting  on  the 
wall  of  a  cliamlier  representations  of  the  irrational 
creatures,  and  various  idols,  which  were  the  immediate 
objects  of  veneration  and  worship.  When  carried  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  from  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  to  the 
of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  hears, 
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other  things,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Hying  to  him,  "Sou 
of  man,  dig  now  in  the  w  all ;  and  I  dug  in  the  wall 
and  tiehold  a  door.  And  he  said  to  me,  Come  and  see 
the  evd  abominations  which  they  are  practising  here. 
And  I  came  and  looked,  and  behold  every  form  of 
creeping  thing*,  and  abominable  beast*,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  everywhere  on 
the  wall  round  about.  Ami  then?  stood  before  them 
seventy  men,  elders  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  Jaaza- 
niah  the  son  of  Sliaphan  stood  in  the  midst  of  them, 
each  man  with  his  censer  in  his  hand,  anil  the  prayer 
(or  worship)  of  the  cloud  of  incense  ascending.  And 
he  said  to  me,  Hast  thou  seen,  son  of  man,  what  the 
elders  of  the  house  of  Israel  are  doing  in  the  dark, 
every  man  in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery  ;  for  they 
say,  Jehovah  docs  not  see  us,  Jehovah  has  forsaken  the 
earth"  t»cr.S-12;  F:Urtwlna,« Tnin»lati<m)  The  practice  of 
painting  on  chamber-walls  object*  of  worship,  and  even 
giving  elaborate  and  detailed  representations  of  the 
religious  services  performed  in  hooour  of  them,  was  ap- 
parently of  Egyptian  origin ;  it  was  at  least  carried  to 
its  chief  perfection  there;  and  there  alone  did  the 
downward  tendency  of  idolatry'  g°  «>  far  as  to  conse- 
crate to  religious  honours  "creeping  things  and  aliotnin- 
able  beast*."  Of  this,  ample  proof  has  been  given  by 
late  writers  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  as  may  be  seen, 
for  example,  in  Wilkinson's  Manner*  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancitnt  Egyptians,  ch.  xiv.  Such  a  description, 
therefore,  as  that  of  the  prophet  Eaekicl  very  fitly 
served  the  purpose  of  representing  the  degenerate  in- 
habitants of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  as  giving  way  to  an 
egyptizing  spirit  in  religion  ;  instead  of  adhering  to 
the  prescribed  worship  of  Jehovah,  they  went  a  whoring 
after  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  heathen  -  each  one 
taking  up  with  what  in  these  most  peculiarly  struck  his 
fancy,  or  seemed  best  adapted  to  allay  his  superstitious 
fears,  and  giving  to  that  a  place  in  his  chambers  of 
imagery.  The  prophet  lays  stress  on  the  diversity  every 
man  having,  as  it  were,  his  own  chamlier,  replenished 
with  his  own  darling  objects  of  idolatrous  regard  (for 
such  ever  is  the  divergent,  self-willed  tendency  of 
idolatry) ;  and  also  points  to  the  conscious  shame  con- 
nected with  it :  what  they  did  in  this  lower  phase  of 
idol- worship  they  did  "in  the  dark,"  and  as  in  cham- 
bers which  were  closed  up  and  required  to  1«  dug 
into  that  they  might  lie  surveyed.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think,  as  has  sometimes  been  imagined,  that  this  hole- 
and-corner  secresy  was  itself  an  imitation  of  heathen 
usage,  as  if  such  also  were  the  usual  practice  in  Egypt. 
No  doubt,  inner  chambers,  difficult  of  access,  in  tombs 
and  other  monuments  of  Egy  pt,  have  been  found  ex- 
hibiting such  pictorial  representations  as  those  described 
by  Ezekiel;  but  these  were  not  the  places  where  worship 
was  performed ;  they  but  preserved  the  entablatures 
on  which  were  portrayed  the  object*  of  worship,  or  the 
worship  itself,  for  a  memorial  to  future  generations. 
The  spiritually-degraded  Egyptians,  like  the  heathen 
generally,  knowing  nothing  lietter,  were  not  ashamed 
of  their  idolatry ;  they  rather  gloried  iu  their  shame, 
and  connected  their  beast -worship  with  public  proces- 
sions and  boisterous  demonstrations.  But  the  Israelites 
could  not  sink  quite  so  low  ;  and  while  their  supersti- 
tious fears  and  depraved  hearts  led  them  to  lust,  in 
this  respect,  after  the  abominations  of  Egypt,  their 
better  knowledge  made  them  conscious  of  a  certain 
degree  of  shame  in  what  they  did,  and  caused  them  to 
practise  their  foul  rites  in  tl»e  darkness  of 


It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  prophet  respecting  the  withdrawn  and 
studiously  hidden  nature  of  the  worship  referred  to  had 
its  parallel  in  the  province  of  heathenism.  It  is  a  mis- 
take also  (however  commonly  fallen  into)  to  suppose 
that  the  prophetic  delineation  was  intended  to  exhibit 
an  actual  scene  taking  place  in  the  temple  chambers : 
this  is  partly  guarded  against  by  the  statement,  that 
what  the  prophet  saw  was  a  representation  of  what 
every  man  was  doing  iu  hit  chambers  of  imagery;  it 
was  but  giving  a  kind  of  rehearsal  of  what  was  daily 
proceeding  in  the  land.  And  the  same  might  be  in- 
ferred still  more  from  the  ideal  character  of  tlte  whole 
description ;  the  prophet  throughout  the  chapter  de- 
scribes what  he  saw  "in  the  visions  of  God,"  and  in 
which,  as  elsewhere  so  doubtless  also  here,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  no  literal  details  or  matter  of  fact  transac- 
tions, but  with  a  condensed  and  life-like  exhibition  of 
the  truth  of  things,  such  as,  though  in  itself  an  ideal 
picture,  would  still  convey  a  faithful  impression  of  the 
reality.  The  scene,  therefore,  which  passed  before  his 
spiritual  eye  was  laid  in  the  temple  buildings,  because 
the  temple  was  at  once  the  centre  and  the  image  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  "As  the  heart  of  the  nation  had  it* 
scat  there,  so  there  also,  in  the  mongrel  and  polluted 
character  of  the  worship  celebrated,  the  guilt  of  the 
people  found  its  representation ;  and,  hence,  when  the 
object  was  to  present  a  clear  and  palpable  exhibition  of 
the  crying  abominations  that  existed  in  the  land,  the 
scene  was  most  fitly  laid  in  the  temple,  and  assumed 
the  form  of  things  seen  and  transacted  in  its  courts. 
But  we  are  no  more  to  regard  the  things  themselves  in 
the  precise  form  and  combination  here  given  to  them, 
as  all  actually  meeting  together  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment in  the  temple- worship,  and  simply  transcribed  by 
the  prophet  from  the  occurrences  of  real  life,  than  to 
regard  the  instructions  that  immediately  follow — viz. 
to  set  a  mark  for  preservation  on  the  foreheads  of  some, 
and  to  destroy  the  rest  with  weapons  of  slaughter —as 
actually  put  in  force  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner 
there  described  "  (Fairbairo's  EKktel.p  w). 

CHAMELEON  (nr,  Loach).    It  is  difficult  to  de- 

termine,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  obscure  ani- 
mals which  are  but  once  or  twice  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  especially  when  their  names  are  simply 
mentioned,  with  no  glance  at  their  attributes  or  their 
habits.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  chameleon  occurs 
as  the  name  of  an  animal  but  once,  Lc.  ii  30;  and  the 
only  clue  that  we  have  to  its  meaning,  besides  its  sound, 
is  iU  association  with  certain  other  unclean  and  forbidden 

creeping  things,"  and 
rued  to  be  the  smaller 
quadruped  Reptilia.  Our  English  version  follows  the 
LXX.  in  rendering  ni*  chameleon,  xa/ixuXAiv.  The 

chameleon  is  an  oriental  animal,  tad  was  doubtless 
familiar  enough  to  the  Alexandrian  Jews;  but  these 
were  probably  no  naturalists,  and  are  therefore  uo 
more  sure  authority  on  a  question  like  this,  than  a 
dozeu  Oxford  divines  would  be  in  deciding  what  bird  is 
the  wood  wale  of  our  early  ballads. 

The  word  kiiach  occurs  frequently  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  with  the  single  exception  of  Le.  xi.  80,  it  invari- 
ably means  strength.  We  do  not  think  that  the  term 
as  signifying  a  reptile  has  the  slightest  affinity  with 
the  word  so  spelled,  in  its  normal  signification,  any 


creatures,  which  are  termed 
which  may  reasonably  be  pre 
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more  than  our  English  word  humbU-btt  has  with  the 
moral  adjective  humbU,  Each  is  an  example  of  an 
imitation  word ;  the  reptile  is  doubtless  named  koach 
from  ita  croai: 

Now  we  have  never  heard  or  read  any  allusion  to 
the  voice  of  the  chameleon.  There  is,  however,  a  tribe 
-i  small  lizards  common  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
earth,  several  species  of  which  are  abundant  in  Western 
Asia  and  Egypt,  whose  remarkably  harsh  croaking, 
pertinaciously  uttered  iu  dwellings  and  out-houses 
during  the  silence  of  night,  lias  forced  them  on  general 
attention,  ami  secured  for  them  names  imitative  of  their 
voices  in  various  languages,  as  tociai,  ffeitje,  ijrcLo, 
croaking  lizard,  &c.  We  refer  to  the  family  Gecko- 
tid*,  and  to  one  or  other  of  the  commoner  species  of  this 


famdy,  perhaps  the  Ptftodactyltu  haueUjuUtii ,  or  the 
Platydactiflu*  tnjyptiantu  of  modern  zoologists. 


in  form,  stealthy  and  catlike  in  their  actions,  secreting 
themselves)  in  holes  and  crevices  by  day,  and  at  night 
coming  forth  to  prey  upon  nocturnal  insects.  The  form 
of  the  eve  indicates  their  season  of  activity;  for  the  pupU, 
which  is  capable  of  great  expansion  and  contraction, 
cloaca  to  a  vertical  line.  The  animals  crawl  with  ease  and 
confidence  on  perpendicular  walls,  and  even  on  the  under 
iddcs  of  ceilings,  beams,  ami  the  like,  provided  these 
have  a  somewhat  roughened  surface.  This  curious 
power,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  disappear  in  some 
crevice  when  alarmed,  and  their  sombre  and  lurid  hues, 
their  association  with  night,  their  loud  and  harsh  croak, 
their  flow  and  stealthy  pace,  and  especially  a  certain 
sinister  expression  of  countenance,  produced  by  the 
large  globular  eye,  unprotected  by  an  eyelid  and 
divided  by  its  linear  pupil,  have  combined  to  give  to 
these  reptiles  in  all  countries  a  popular  reputation  for 
malignity  and  venom,  and  they  are  generally  much 
dreaded.  This  reputation,  however,  appears  to  be 
wholly  groundless  :  ami  the  story  told  by  Hasaelquist, 
of  a  man  who  would  lay  hold  of  the  reptile,  and  w  hose 
hand  instantly  became  covered  with  red  pustules,  in- 
flamed and  itching,  must  be  received  with  suspicion. 
Still  more  incredible  is  another  account  by  the  same- 
naturalist,  to  the  effect  that  he  saw  at  Cairo  two  women 
and  a  girl,  at  the  point  of  death,  from  having  eaten 
*«me  cheese  over  which  a  gecko  had  crawled  ! 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  economy  of  these 
curious  lizards  is  the  structure  of  their  feet,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  defy  the  laws  of  gravity.  The  feet 
are  nearly  equal,  short,  stout,  and  terminated  by  five 
tow,  differing  little  in  length,  which  radiate  as  if  from 


a  centre,  so  as  to  form  two  thirds  of  a  circle.  The 
under  surface  of  the  toes  is,  in  most  of  the  genera, 
much  widened,  and  furnished  with  small  plates  or 
lamina,  overlapping  each  other  in  a  regular  manner, 
which  varies  in  different  genera  and  species.  The  toes 
are  frequently  united  by  a  membrane  at  their  base. 
The  claws  are  pointed,  hooked,  and  kept  constantly 
sharp,  by  an  apparatus  by  which  they  are  capable  of 
retraction,  like  those  of  the  cat. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  singular  lamellated  structure  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  toes,  that  these  reptiles,  or  at 
least  many  of  them,  are  enabled  to  cling  to  vertical  or 
even  inverted  surfaces,  as  house- flies  do.  The  mode  in 
which  this  is  effected  we  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  by  the  raising 
of  these  imbricated  plates  by  muscular  action,  so  as  to 
a  vacuum  beneath  the  sole,  when  the  pressure  of 
air  causes  the  toe  to  adhere  firmly  to  the 
The  similarity  of  the  structure  to  that  of  the 
coronal  sucker  in  the  remora  suggests  this  explana- 
tion. A  familiar  illustration  of  the  principle  is  seen  in 
the  leathern  suckers  which  children  make,  which  ad- 
here so  firmly  tliat  large  stones  are  lifted  by  them. 

[P.H.G.] 

CHAMOIS  (^ct.  tenter).     It  may  with  safety  be 

v  V 

assumed  that  the  antelope  which  we  understand  by 
'  the  term  chamou,  an  animal  which  is  never  seen  except 
among  the  loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  peaks  of  such 
mountain  chains  as  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the 
Taurus  and  the  Caucasus,  would  not  have  been  men- 
tioned among  the  creatures  whose  flesh  was  permitted 
to  Israel ;  but  what  the  zemer  was  is  uncertain. 

The  word  occurs  but  once,  Do  xiv  &,  where  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  other  w  ild  ruminants,  in  an  order  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  identify  them,  appears  to  begin  with  the 
smaller  kinds,  and  to  go  on  to  the  larger.  If  any- 
thing can  be  adduced  from  this,  the  zemrr  ought  to  be 
the  largest  of  all,  since  it  is  the  last  enumerated.  The 
LXX.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  render  the  term  by 
KauT;\oTd(i5<i\ii,  camelopardalit ;  and  as  this  is  an 
animal  which  it  was  impossible  to  confound  with  any 
other,  and  which  once  known  by  name  could  never 
ljave  been  forgotten,  much  weight  must  attach  to  their 
identification  ;  especially  as  the  Arabic  version  gives 
the  same  rendering,  ziraffe. 

At  this  day  the  giraffe  {CamelopartialU  giraffa), 
now  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  numerous  specimens 
which  ornament  our  menageries,  and  which  breed  freely 
in  captivity,  is  found  commonly  in  Nubia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  East  and  South  Africa.  It  frequents 
vast  plains,  feeding  mainly  on  the  foliage  of  the  arbo- 
rescent Mimoseie,  in  company  with  the  ostrich,  many 
antelopes,  and  wild  Equidre.  Now,  many  of  the  geo- 
logical and  botanical  characteristics  of  such  regions 
exist  in  Arabia  and  Southern  Syria ;  and  it  is  by  no 
improbable  tliat,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  the 
(whose  name  is  Arabic  ►  was  found  scattered 
over  the  peninsula.  If  so,  it  would  1*»  likely  to  fall  in 
the  way  of  the  Israelites  during  their  forty  years'  wan- 
derings, and,  when  seen,  would  be  an  object  of  desire 
for  the  wholesomeness  and  quantity  of  its  flesh.  It 
was  certainly  familiar  to  the  early  Egyptians,  who  have 
represented  it  on  their  monuments,  though  it  does  not 
occur  in  their  hunting  scenes.  And  in  later  times  the 
Ilomans  were  able  to  procure  considerable  numbers  of 
this  magnificent  creature  from  Alexandria  for  their 
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shows  and  pomp*.  TV  third  Gordian,  fur  example, 
exhibited  tell  giraffes  at  onoe. 

Cognate  words  to  :rmtr  are  used  to  signify  a  branch 
or  twig,  and  music  or  singing.  The  latter  sense  seem* 
to  be  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  the  giraffe;  for  under 
no  circumstances  Lt  it  known  ever  to  utter  a  sound.  But 
its  habit  of  fating,  by  gathering  with  its 


Glnifft-  Knitn  Ko|itiiui  iwiutiiu,  n  |«\  Kntiii»'  <.hk-(* 
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cropping  tike  twigs  of  trees,  may  bear  a  relation  to  the 
former  sense.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  likelv  that 
this  beautiful  and  stately  runiinant  is  the  "  chamois"  of 
the  English  version. 

The  giraffe  is  the  largest  of  ruminant*,  attaining 
a  height  of  1 8  feet,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is, 
however,  due  to  the  long  and  swan-like  neck,  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  which  add  much  to  the  charm  of  this 
l>eautiful  animal.  The  legs,  too,  are  long;  but  still 
the  body  is  far  more  bulky  than  that  of  the  largest  ox. 
The  withers  are  considerably  higher  than  the  rump,  a 
disproportion  which  does  not  reside  in  the  legs — for  the 
hind  leg*  have  a  slight  advantage  in  this  respect  —but 
in  the  elongation  of  the  shoulder-blades,  anil  the 
height  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  countenance  is  antelope- like,  with  a 
moBt  gentle  expression,  and  the  eye  has  all  the  dark 
lustrous  fulness  of  that  of  the  gazelle.  The  phy- 
siognomy is,  in  fact,  a  correct  index  of  the  character ; 
for  it  is  a  most  gentle  and 
standing  its  vast  size  ant 
Its  means  of  defence  are.  first,  its  swiftness  of  foot; 
and  here  its  length  of  limb  stands  it  in  good  stead,  for 
it  strides  over  the  ground  with  a  loose  shambling  gait, 
which  a  good  horse  has  difficulty  in  overtaking.  Se- 
condly, it  can  and  docs  throw  round  its  hind  leg  with 
great  force,  if  its  pursuer  approaches  too  close.  Le 
Vaillant  says  from  his  personal  knowledge  that,  by  its 
kicking,  it  often  tires  out.  discourages,  and  even  licats 
off  the  lion.  And  Dr.  Livingstone  considers  that  there 
would  l>e  Utile  to  choose  between  a  blow  from  this 
sledge- hammer  of  a  hoof,  and  one  from  the  arm  of  a 
windmill.  The  males  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
London  are  said  to  fight  occasionally  in  a  singular  but 
very  effective  manner,  by  swinging  the  head  round, 
with  the  long  neck  as  a  radius,  and  striking  the  head 
of  the  adversary  with  immense  force. 

The  skin  of  tin.-  giraffe  is  of  a  light  bay  hue.  studded 


with  great  irregular  spots,  which  are  chestnut  in  the 
female,  and  nearly  black  in  the  male :  these  angular 
spots  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  narrow  winding  in- 
terstices of  the  ground  colour.  Its  head  is  adorned 
with  two  short  permanent  horns,  tipped  with  hair,  and 
there  is  a  rudimentary  third  horn,  placed  medially  upon 
the  forehead.  [p.H.o.J 
CHANGERS  OF  MONEY  were  a  claw  of 
traders  who  sprang  up  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  chiefly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  dispersed  .lews  who  came  to  the 
annual  feasts  at  Jerusalem  These  occasional 
visitants  required  to  have  the  coin  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  from  which  they  came  exchanged 
for  that  which  was  current  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers:  and  as  they  all  required  the  didrachma. 
or  half -shekel,  which  was  imposed  at  the  erec 
tion  of  the  talx-rnacle  upon  every  full-grown 
male,  b.sxxvlli  34,  and  continued  to  be  recognized 
as  binding  in  future  generations  when  they  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  temple  courts,  so,  for 
their  greater  convenience,  the  money-changers 
planted  their  tables  in  that  part  of  the  temple 
buildings  which  was  called  the  court  of  the 
Gentile*.  It  was  there  our  Lord  found  them, 
and  manifested  his  righteous  indignation  at  the 
profanation  which  they  liad  brought  into  the  house 
of  God.  by  driving  them  out  of  its  sacred  precincts, 
Mat.  axL  tt i  In.  IL  M.  Even  lawful  merchandise 
ceased  to  W  lawful  when  carried  on  there;  and  it  is  not 
doubtfully  intimated  by  our  Lord,  on  the  second  occasion 
that  he  resorted  to  this  severity,  that  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  merchandise  itself  was  unjust;  for  he  charges 
them  with  having  made  God's  house  "a  den  of  thieves." 

CHAOS.  This,  although  not  a  scriptural  term,  is  yet 
frequently  used  to  designate  the  state  of  the  earth  at 
the  peri<sl  of  its  history  set  forth  in  Ge.  i.  2.  Derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  cosmogonies,  it  had  been 
early  introduced  by  Christian  commentators  into  this 
biblical  connection.  According  to  Hesiod  (Tb«og  n«) 
chaos  was  the  vacant  and  infinite  space  which  existed 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  out  of  which 
the  gods,  men,  and  all  things  sprang  into  being.  Ovid's 
account  of  chaos  is  considerably  different.  He  describes 
it  as  a  confused  mass,  which  contained  the  elements  of 
all  things  which  were  formed  out  of  it  (Meum.  t.  s) 
Notions  somewhat  similar,  though  differently  expressed, 
prevailed  throughout  almost  all  the  ancient  world, 
showing  that  they  must  have  tteen  derived  from  some 
common  source,  being  in  all  probability  {irimeval  tra- 
ditions of  the  creation,  which  in  their  uncorrupted 
purity  have  been  preserved  only  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture*. Some  cosmogonies,  indeed,  as  the  Phoenician, 
retain  the  biblical  terms  descriptive  of  chaos,  but  changed 
into  personal  existences ;  for  instance,  the  Hebrew  term 
Vni  emptineu,  being  transformed  into  Raau,  the 

name  of  the  producing  principle.  But  while  a  few  cosm«v 
gonies  admit  that  it  was  through  the  agency  of  a  god 
that  chaos  was  reduced  into  order,  which  resulted  in 
the  present  mundane  system,  the  great  majority  are 
entirely  atheistic,  ascribing  the  action  either  to  the  pro- 
perties and  dispositions  of  matter,  or  to  a  blind  necessity: 
while  they  all  differ  from  the  scriptural  account  of 
creation  by  making  chaos  a  primarily  independent  exist- 
ence, contrary  to  the  biblical  doctrine  which  makes  it 
the  creation  of  God.  or  at  leasts  limits  its  " 
by  a  prior  act  of  « 
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As  this,  however,  is  a  subject  greatly  misapprehended, 
owing  to  the  misapplication  of  the  term  chaos  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  with  which  it  ha*  little 
in  common,  and  to  the  supposed  collision  between  the 
language  of  Scripture  and  modern  geological  discoveries, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  import  of  Ge.  i.  2,  and 
its  connection  both  with  the  initial  announcement  respect- 
ing the  creation  and  with  the  narrative  which  follows. 

First,  this  account  of  the  earth's  condition  follows  an 
announcement— the  first  in  the  sacred  record,  "In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
It  will  be  shown  in  the  article  Creation  that  this  an- 
nouncement, while  giving  no  intimation  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  time,  or  in  any  way  limiting  the  antiquity  of 
the  universe  or  the  earth,  distinctly  teaches  that  the 
original  act  of  creation  had  respect  to  the  origination 
•  >f  matter,  and  the  disposition  of  the  matter  so  created 
into  distinct  masses  throughout  space  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  worlds  and  systems  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  here  the  relation  of  this  original  creating  act 
to  the  chaotic  state  of  the  earth.  The  first  verse  is 
frequently  regarded  as  a  general  title  and  summary  of 
the  chapter,  on  the  ground  chiefly  that  the  creation  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  is  subsequently  mentioned, 
ttt  i,ia  Hut  as  "the  heavens"  and  ''the  earth"  in  the 
latter  case  are  evidently  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
what  they  are  in  the  first  verse,  and  as  this  supposition, 
beside  destroying  the  continuity  of  the  discourse,  give* 
a  commencement  of  the  narrative  grammatically  un- 
litwdented  in  the  Ilihle,  ami  further  presents  the  earth 
in  such  a  state  as  would  readily  induce  belief  in  an 
eternal  chaos,  a  doctrine  altogether  foreign  to  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  no  alternative  but  to  regard  the  passage 
as  announcing  the  first  creating  act  of  the  series.  The 
state  of  the  earth  at  this  stage  is  deserilted  as  "  without 
form  and  void;"  but  a  closer  rendering  would  1* 
"  emptiness  and  vacuity,"  a  combination  of  synonymous 
terms  according  to  a  Hebrew  idiom  to  express  complete 
desolation:  while  the  scene  is  further  deepened  by  the 
intimation  that  "darkness  was  upon  the  fare  of  the 
deep,"  the  universal  ocean  with  which,  as  stated  in  Ps. 
civ.  <!,  the  earth  was  at  that  time  enveloped. 

Put  a  question  arises  whether  this  description  applies 
to  the  earth's  original  state,  and  1  efore  the  process  of 
creation  issued  in  order  and  life,  or  to  an  after  jHiriod 
in  its  history,  when,  through  some  convulsion,  darkness 
and  death  succeeded  a  former  creation.  The  Litter 
supposition  Ls  adopted  by  many,  who  maintain  that  the 
terms  descriptive  of  the  desolation  are  elsewhere  used  of 
devastations  of  previously  fertile  and  populous  regions. 
l»  txxir  u  ;  Jc  ir,  23  This  may,  indeed,  be  conceded 
without  any  disadvantage  to  our  argument,  for  there 
■assage  with  which  the  present  can  lie 
Another  argument  in  sup|v>rt  of  this  view 
is  that  such  a  rude  chaotic  state  ill  accords  with  a  pro- 
duction of  God,  and  his  expressed  end  in  creation,  In. 
xir  i«;  but  this  is  confounding  the  end  with  the  begin- 
ning, and  demanding  that  the  work  only  commenced 
should  resemble  the  completed  structure.  1 1  is  unneces- 
sary to  reply  to  such  arguments,  for  the  original  v*  ill 
not,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  admit  of  this 
construction;  for  the  rendering,  "the  earth  became," 
on  this  supposition,  instead  of  "the  earth  was,"  would 
require  to  have  been  differently  expressed  in  Hebrew 
(Kurtz,  Ulbel  und  Artronomie,  Berlin,  ISM.  p.  104).  But  not  only 
is  this  view  philologically  inadmissible— the  wrv  science 
in  favour  of  which  it  is  maintained  sternly  refuses  the 


benefit  proffered ;  geology  will  not  admit,  any  more  than 
the  narrative  in  Genesis,  of  any  break  in  the  great  crea 
tive  process,  or  any  convulsion  which  cuts  off  the  present 
orders  of  life  on  the  earth  from  those  which  preceded. 
"  From  the  origin  of  organic  life,"  remarks  Professor 
Phillips,  "  there  is  no  break  in  the  vast  etiain  of  organic 
development  till  we  reach  the  existing  order  of  things ; 
no  one  geological  period,  long  or  short,  no  one  series  of 
Btratified  rocks,  is  ever  devoid  of  traces  of  life.  The 
world,  once  inhabite.L  has  apparently  never,  for  any 
|  ascertainable  period,  U-en  totally  despoiled  of  its  living 
i  wonders."  The  same  Ls  the  testimony  of  all  geologists. 
It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  this,  from  the  circumstance 

I that  when  the  discoveries  of  geology  relative  to  the  age 
of  the  earth  began  to  trouble  the  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, an  (rscajie  from  the  difficulty  was  sought  in  the 
|  assumption  that  tienesis  describes  only  a  renovation  of 
the  earth's  surface  after  some  desolating  convulsion,  at 
first  thought  to  be  universal;  but  as  the  progress  of  the 
sHence  remlensl  this  untenable,  the  chaos  was  next 
taken  to  be  of  limited  extent,  and  confined  to  some 
|K)rtioIi  of  Western  Asia  (Pvt  Smith,  Scrli't.  and  (H-<>l.igT,  4U» 
edit  p.  aao),  and  that  it  makes  no  reference  to  the  creations 
the  evidences  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  rocks,  but 
only  to  the  vegetable  ami  animal  productions  at  present 
in  existence,  and  introduced  in  the  course  of  six  natural 
days.  Hut  this  assumption,  even  in  it*  latest  and  most 
limited  form,  of  a  chaos  immediately  preceding  the 
creation  of  man,  is  distinctly  repudiated  by  geology, 
while  it  is  equally  at  variance,  as  already  remarked, 
both  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  narra 
tive;  so  that  a  reconciliation  between  Genesis  and  geology 
must  lie  sought  on  other  principles  than  the  supposition 
that  Gi  i  2  describes,  th  wreck  of  an  older  world ; 
and  not,  as  it  should  manifestly  lie  taken,  as  descriptive 
of  the  primeval  state  of  the  earth  before  any  arrange- 
ment of  its  surface  Iwgan. 

Secondly,  it  Ls  necessary  to  examine  the  biblical  de- 
scription of  chaos,  and  consider  its  relation  to  modern 
discoveries  and  theories  of  creation.  From  such  it 
stands  altogether  apart,  neither  impeding  investigation, 
nor  countenancing  in  particular  any  of  the  theories  in 
supptrt  of  which  scientific  nun  are  divided.  Of  any 
stages  through  which  the  earth  may  have  passed,  down 
to  the  period  when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  dark 
chaotic  waters,  Scripture  is  silent.  For  any  expression 
to  the  contrary,  it  may,  according  to  modern  hypotheses, 
have  existed  as  diffused  nebulous  matter,  afterwards 
COndeawd  into  a  molten  mass,  gradually  cooling  down 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  watery  envelope,  or  its  formation  may 
have  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  Neptunian  prin- 
ciples, or,  indeed,  in  any  other  way  which  science  may 
ultimately  determine ;  for  all  that  Scripture  affirms  is 
(ami  so  far  there  is  no  antagonism  between  its  testimony 
ami  that  of  science),  that  at  the  period  in  question,  some 
early  stage  in  the  earth's  history,  life,  and  the  first  con- 
ditions of  life,  were  wanting.  Nor  can  the  duration  of 
this  chaotic  period  l»e  determined  from  anything  in 
the  narrative,  which  is  equally  reserved  regarding  any 
physical  processes  which  may  have  be>;n  going  on  in 
I  the  interval ;  but  that  it  was  a  short  period,  or  one  of 
|  inactivity,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  from  anything 
'  known  from  nature  or  revelation  of  the  '  iterations  of 
the  omnipotent  Creator  There  was  a  pledge  however 
in  the  character  of  the  Creator  and  his  initial  act,  as 
announced  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
state  of  matters  next  described  should  not  always  be; 
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or  according  to  tin-  declaration  of  the  prophet — "  Eur 
thus  saith  the  Ijord  that  created  the  heavens ;  God 
himself  that  formed  the  earth  and  made  it ;  he  hath 
established  it  not  in  vain  "  (\-ijsv,  tohu,  tmptina$\—lht: 
condition  described  in  Ge.  i.  2  was  not  to  iw  a  terminal 
result— "he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited,"  is.  More- 
over, it  i»  declared  that  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,"  another  important  point  in 
which  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible,  and  in  particular  it* 
chaos,  dittbrs  from  all  the  atheistic  notions  current  in  ' 
ancient  or  modern  times,  which  attribute  the  results 
either  to  the  "fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,"  or  to 
"laws  of  nature"  acting,  strange  to  aay,  independent 
of  or  without  a  law-giver.  It  strikingly  accords  too 
with  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  that  light  should 
be  the  first  product  of  the  creating  Spirit,  who  brooded 
over  this  dark  chaotic  deep— light  in  its  universality 
throughout  space,  and  not  as  a  satellite  to  the  earth  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun.  [D.  II.  ] 

CHARGER,  an  old,  but  now  antiquated  term  for  a 
kind  of  hollow  plate  or  trencher,  for  serving  up  anything 
on — such  as  flour  or  oil— used  also  for  the  presentation 
of  John  Baptist's  head  to  Herodias,  NtviU  r»;  Mat..  xiT.it 
The  word  was  properly  a  general  term,  indicating  what 
bore  or  was  loaded  with  any  weight,  and  hence  had 
various  applications,  among  others  to  a  horse  as  ridden 
upon,  which  is  still  in  use. 

CHARIOTS.  The  Hebrew  words  mtrkabuh  and 
rtkcb  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately  to  denote 
state  chariots,  CJ«.  ill  U;  i!vL  W;  l  Sa  rill  11,  i  So.  it.  I,  and 
war-chariots.  Ex.xr.«;  Joeliifi;  2K1  is.aa.Ji, «.  The  words 
uurkab,  rtktb,  and  agaloth,  are  all  rendered  chariots  of 
any  or  every  nation,  Ex.  xIt.  »;  Jos  xrii  l»;  Ju  1 19;  It  3; 
2KI.T  9;  Ix  2l,2i;  X .IS;  U.  xxl  7,9      Aijaloth,  In  Pi  xIt!  9.  is 

assumed  to  indicate  war-chariots,  but  it  more  frequently 
applies  to  waggons  or  carts,  Oe.  xIt  10.21. «;  K*.  vtLllS-Bg 

I  Sa  »1  6-14 

The  earliest  notice  of  chariots  upon  record  is  in  Ge. 
xli.  43,  where  Joseph  is  made  to  ride  in  the  second 
chariot  which  Pharaoh  had.  and  although  we  have 


Egyptian  monuments  of  the  period,  there  is  no  repre- 
sentation of  a  chariot  of  any  kind  until  the  reign  of 
Uhamses  1 . ,  about  1  300  B.C.,  and  the  subsequent  reign 
of  his  son  Uhamses  II  ,  when  they  appear  in  gnat 
abundance,  and  from  which  time  they  are  of  constant 
recurrence. 

In  ancient  warfare  chariots  must  have  been  of  the 
greatest  importance,  ami  accordingly  we  read  of  the 
chariots  of  the  Egyptian*,  and  of  the  "00  cliariot*  of 


iron  of  Sisera,  Jul  iv,  as  a  terrible  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  The  I'tiilistines  in  their  war  against 
Saul  had  30,000  chariots,  1  Sa  xia  *  David  took  1000 
war  chariots  from  tiadadezcr  king  of  Assyria,  but 
burned  900,  reserving  only  loo  for  himself,  2ss.Tii1.47 
The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  of  J  udea  rend- 
ered chariots  comparatively  useless,  nevertheless  Solo- 
mon made  himself  a  chariot  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon, 
Suugili.9;  and  be  also  brought  chariots  from  Egypt, 
1  Ki.  x  89 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  their  being  employed 
in  battle.  The  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  Eupator,  led 
300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  against  Judy  .1.  jmic 
xiu  1, 2.  Nahum  alludes  constantly  to  chariots,  oh.  it  j,  4 
If  we  examine  the  sculptures  of  Egypt  we  find  that 
the  strength  of  the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs  was  in  their 
chariots,  an  Egyptian  army  being  composed  exclusively 
of  infantry  and  bigas,  or  two- horsed  chariots,  which 
carry  the  driver  and  the  warrior.  The  sculptures 
sometimes  show  three  persons  in  each  chariot — the 
skilled  warrior,  his  shield- bearer,  and  the  charioteer,  a 
circumstance  that  throws  a  very  important  light  on  a 
passage  in  Exodus,  xlv.7,  that  lias  given  rise  to  much 
simulation.    (See  Gcsenius  or  Parkhurst  under 

-  T 

Tlie  word  which  in  our  text  is  translated  captain 
means  literally  a  third  man,  who  was  a  chosen  war- 
rior, an  expert  bowman  in  each  chariot,  and  the 
Egyptian  representation  proves  that  some  chariots  did 
contain  this  third  man.  This  fact  is  further  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where  the 
war- chariots  almost  invariably  contain  three  men,  the 
warrior,  the  shield- bearer,  and  the  cliarioteer.  In  no 
instance  is  an  Egyptian  ever  represented  on  horseback. 
Such  palpable  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
employ  cavalry  is  difficult  to  reconcUe  with  tin.-  Scrip- 
ture account  of  tin-  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  which 
expressly  spcaksof  "the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
and  his  horsemen,"  Ex  xIt  9.  Hcngstenberg,  after  a 
critical  examination  of  the  text,  says,  in  Ids  E'jppt  and 
the  Book*  of  Most*  < [>.  lacl.  that  "Moses  does  not  men- 
tion cavalry  at  all ;  that,  according  to  him,  the  Egyptian 
army  is  composed  only  of  chariots  of  war.  and  that  he, 
therefore,  agrees  in  a  wonderful  manner  with  the  native 
Egyptian  monuments"  It  is  demonstrated  that  the 
word  rtktb,  rendered  "  horsemen,"  does  not  mean  "ca- 
valry," but  merely  riders  in  the  chariots,  in  other  words, 
chariot- warriors.  Ex.  xiv.  7.  which  gives  the  first  account 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  says,  "  that  he  took  six  hundred 
chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  cap 
tains  over  every  one  of  them  "  (or  in  each) — that  taken 
in  connection  with  this,  tin-  "  horsemen "  in  verse  P 
and  the  subsequent  verses,  means  litrrally  riders," 
not  upon  the  horses,  but  in  the  chariots;  and  that, 
though  Moses'  song  of  triumph  mentions  the  ' 1  horse 
and  his  rider,"  K».  xr  1,  yet,  that  vcr.  4  clearly  indicates 
that  by  rider  chariot- rider  is  understood.  "  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea ;  his 
chosen  captains  also  (chariot-warriors*  are  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea." 

Tho  Egyptian  monuments  exhibit  various  descrip- 
tions of  chariots,  all  similar  in  form,  having  hut  two 
wheels  (excepting  in  one  obscure  instance),  and  differ- 
ing only  in  the  richness  of  detail,  all  being  furnished 
alike  with  the  bow  and  arrow-case  conveniently  attached 
to  the  sides.  The  frame  work,  wheels,  pole,  and  yoke 
were  of  wood,  and  the  fittings  of  the  inside,  the  bind- 
ings of  the  fr»ine  work,  as  well  as  the  harness,  w.  re 
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of  raw  hide  or  of  tanned  leather,  by  which  the 

The 

that  in  Thebes  a  district 


of  the  city  was  assigned  expressly  to  them  (WUkioMn't  ] 
XopUuu  to  U>«  Time  of  tbo  rhanohm  I8&7,  p.  114)     The  occu- 
pant* of  the  chanot  always  stood. 

The  king's  chariot  was  in  no  respect  different  from 
those  of  his  subjects,  excepting  in  the  superior  richness 
of  its  fittings,  and  that  he  usually  stands  alone,  without 
•  or  shield-bearer,  the  reins  of  the  two  horses 
I  about  bis  waist,  leaving  his  hands  free 
to  discharge  his  arrows,  or  to  deal  death  with  his  spear  I 
or  falchion.  The  being  alone  in  his  chariot  may  be  a  | 
symbol  that  to  him  belonged  the  entire  glory  of  the 
victory.  The  chanot  of  Joseph  was  doubtless  a  state 
;  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  from  the  paintings. 


run  before  his  chariots,"  im  v.aii.    "Absalom  pre- 
pared him  chariots  and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run 
him."'  Ilia.  xr.  I. 

The  sculptures  discovered  at  Khorsahnd. 
Nimnmd,  ami  Kouyunjik  afford  precise  in- 
formation regarding  the  chariots  used  by 
the  Assyrians  *»>  HM 

The  illustration  (No.  ltiti)  selected  from 
the  sculptures  from  Xiinroud,  shows  how 
closely  th.'  Assyrian  chariot  resembled  the 
Egyptian  in  all  material  points.  "  To  the 
sides  are  attached,  crossing  each  other,  two 
quivers  full  of  arrows.  Each  quiver  con- 
tains a  small  bow,  and  is  likewise  furnished 
witli  a  hatchet.  Proceeding  from  the  front 
of  the  cluvriot,  over  or  between  the  hones, 
is  a  richly  embroidered  appendage,  which 
seems  to  resemble  the  embroidered  hanging, 
and  sometimes  padded  separation  used  in 
India  for  preventing  the  horses  coming 
together.  This  ap|icndago  is  peculiar  to 
the  chariots  represented  at  Nimroud.  The 
bossed  shield  of  the  king  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  chariot,  serving  for  further 
security ;  in  front  is  the  metal  bar  fixed  to 
the  pole,  as  in  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and 
the  pole  terminates  in  the  head  of  a  sw  an ; 
in  the  Egyptian  example  the  termination  is  a  ball. 
The  spear  is  inserted  behind  the  chariot  in  a  place 
appointed  for  it,  decorated  with  a  human  head.  The 
harness  and  trappings  of  the  horses  are  precisely  like 
the  Egyptian.  Pendant  at  the  side  of  the  horse  is  a 
circular  ornament,  terminating  in  tassels,  analogous  to 
that  divided  into  thongs  at  the  side  of  the  Egyptian 
horse,  which  may  be  intended  to  accelerate  the  pace 
of  the  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spiked  balls  fastened 
to  the  trappingR  of  the  race  hones  of  the  Corso  in 
Rome.  In  both  examples  several  bands  pass  over 
the  chest,  and  lapping  over  the  shoulden  of  the  horses, 
join  the  ligaments  attached  to  the  pole  or  yoke.  A 

remarkable  baud  and 
thong,    through  tbo 
cud   of  which 


the  same  in  both  har- 
nesses. The  tails  of 
the  Assyrian  horses  are 
fancifully  compressed 
in  the  centre,  while  the 
Egyptian  horses  have 
a  band  round  the  upper 
part  or  root.  Around 
the  neck  of  the  As- 
syrian horses  is  a  string 
of  alternately  large  and 
small  beads,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  cuneiform 
characten  cut  upon 
them — possibly  a  chap- 
let  of  amulets,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the 
oriental  nations  of  the 
present  day  "  (Mb),  snd 

They  wero  often  accompauied  by  numerous  attendants  luPaL  lW.p.  w,W,K)  The  wheels  of  the  war-chariots 
and  running  footmen  iwukiuuD'i KgyptUa»,i^;,p  »).  "lie  are  usually  heavy,  with  broad  felloes,  and  have  some- 
will  take  your  sons,  and  appoint  them  for  himself,  for  I  times  six  and  sometimes  eight  spokes.  The  chariots 
his  chariots,  aud  to  be  Ins  horsemen,  and  some  shall    are  drawn  by  two  and  frequently  by  three  horses 
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abreast:  ami  on  the  sculptures  fouuil  at  Khorsabad  is  a 
representation  of  a  quadriga  carried  on  the  shoulder* 
of  some  men  of  giant  stature.  The  war  •  chariot* 
usually  carry  three— the  charioteer,  the  warrior,  and 
the  shield- hearer.  One  illustration  shows  the  warrior 
and  his  shield- hearer  fighting  on  foot,  in  front  of  the 
chariot,  which  contains  the  driver,  while  a  groom  hold* 
the  horses'  heads.  The  state  chariots  arc  highly  decor- 
ated, and  contain  three  -the  king,  his  umbrella- hearer, 
and  the  charioteer.  {See  iltuttration,  ASSYRIA.)  The 
hunting-  chariots  at  Khorsahad  and  Kouyuujik  are 
generally  lighter  than  those  at  Nimroud,  have  not  the 
quivers  of  arrows  at  the  sides,  but  merely  one  quiver 
towards  the  front.  They  are  usually  drawn  by  two 
horses ;  in  these  the  king  is  sometimes  accom|>anicd  by 
two  spearmen  and  the  charioteer.  Carta  and  waggons, 
drawn  by  oxen,  are  frequently  shown  both  on  the  ' 
Egyptian  an  I  Assyrian  monument*. 

The  Persepolitan  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum 
furnish  examples  of  the  Persian  chariot*,  which  appear 
to  have  been  larger  in  the  body  than  those  of  either 
Egypt  or  Assyria.  [l.  B.J 

CHARITY  comes  to  us,  through  the  medium  of 
the  French  chariU,  from  the  Latin  carita*,  in  its 
secondary  senso  of  lore  accompanied  with  tttetm,  lorinr/ 
affection,  warm  regard.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
common  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  English  language,  while  aim*  was  appropriated  to 
express  the  outward  benefaction  in  which  charity 
manifested  iteelf  toward  its  objects.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, the  latter  expression  fell  into  disuse,  and  charity 
came  to  signify  the  external  gift  of  kindly  affection, 
even  more  than  the  affection  itself.  Aorr,  in  this  latter 
respect,  took  very  much  the  place  of  charity.  The 
changes  through  which  the  language  has  thus  passed 
cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  altogether  for  the  better ;  and 
they  certainly  give  rise  to  a  considerable  indefiniteness, 
anil  occasional  confusion  of  terms.  Lort  is  made  to 
comprehend  both  mere  natural  liking,  a  simple  instinct 
of  the  animal  nature,  ami  the  highest  principle  of  the 
mora/  nature— the  very  perfection  of  all  spiritual  excel- 
lence: two  things  immensely  different.  Charity  too 
■till  retains  its  double  meaning,  and  vacillates  between 
the  kindly  affection,  which  it  always  should  comprise 
as  its  chief  element,  and  the  extension  of  material 
relief  to  the  needy,  which  may  or  may  not  carry  along 
with  it  any  exercise  of  genuine  kindness.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passage*  charity  has  been  adopted 
by  our  translators  as  the  proper  synonym  for  dydriy, 
/ore ;  it  had  been  so  by  Wycliffe,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  subsequent  translators.  Very  commonly 
the  connection  renders  it  manifest  that  the  word  has 
respect  to  inward  affection  or  principle,  not  to  any  out- 
ward benefaction ;  it  does  so  especially  in  the  remark- 
able passage,  lCo  xuL,  where  the  apostle  draws  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  charity  spoken  of  and  the  largest 
acta  of  beneficence— even  the  giving  of  all  one's  goods 
to  the  jx>or.  In  such  cases  no  reader  of  any  intelligence 
can  imagine  that  it  is  the  mere  act  of  almsgiving  which 
draws  forth  the  eulogium  of  the  apostle.  But  it  certainly 
had  been  better,  if,  where  the  word  aydrr)  is  used  in 
Scripture,  it  had  been  translated  uniformly  either  by 
charity  or  by  lovo;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
English  language,  if  a  fresh  translation  were  made, 
we  could  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  rendering  of  lore. 

CHAS'MAL,  or  more  properly  CHASH'MAL,  the 
name  of  some  sort  of  metal  of  extraordinarv  brightness, 


in  respect  to  this  quality  referred  to  by  Ezekiel,  ch  i  t, 
"  like  the  bright  glitter  of  Chasmal  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire;"  alto  ch.  1. 27;  riii  t  Our  translators  have  rendered  it 
amber;  but  tins  undoubtedly  is  wrong.  The  Septuagint 
probably  gave  the  right  meaning  by  i}\tKTpov,  which,  as 
is  now  agreed,  was  not  amber,  but  a  compound  metal 
made  up  of  gold  and  silver,  and  remarkable  for  its 
shining  brightness.  Gesenius,  however,  prefers  under- 
standing it  of  polished  brass,  or  brass  made  smooth, 
furbished.  He  thinks  this  strengthened  by  the  expres- 
sion "  smooth  brass,"  ch.  nil  ir,  conveyed  by  different 
words,  but  used  in  a  similar  connection.  The  term 
XaXcoXt^cuw,  in  Re.  i.  15,  is  also  thought  to  favour  the 
idea  of  brass,  this  ls-ing.  if  not  the  only  metal,  yet  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  composition  ;  but  the  word 
rather  appears  to  be  a  synonym  for  another  compound 
expression  of  Ezekiel— ^  ptfnj  (»eho*heth  lalal\, 

ch.  17,  brass  in  a  glow  or  white  heat  Resjiocting  chas- 
mal,  the  opinion  now  commonly  entertained  is  that 
mentioned  above,  a  composite  of  gold  and  silver,  and, 
from  its  remarkable  brightness,  fitly  imaging  the  clear 
and  dazzling  splendour  of  the  divine  Majesty.  In  this 
symbolical  sense  it  is  used  by  Ezekiel,  so  far  differing 
from  fire,  as  this  is  always  connected  with  the  severity 
or  punitive  righteousness  of  God. 

CHE  BAR,  more  properly  KEBAR,  Sept.  Xo0d>. 
a  river  on  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Jewish 
captives  was  located  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  including  that 
to  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  belonged,  »K1  ixt*  U; 
Km  l  i,  3,  fcc.  There  can  l*>  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
river  as  that  called  by  the  Greeks  Chaboras ;  it  is  a 
river  of  Mesopotamia,  the  only  large  river  that  flow* 
into  the  Euphrates,  which  it  docs  at  Circesium.  It  is 
fed  by  several  smaller  streams.  The  present  name  is 
Khah&r.  In  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  ancient  name 
there  is  considerable  variation ;  beside  those  already 
given,  we  meet  with  Chalmra,  Aborrhas,  and  A  burs* 
(Smith'*  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Geography). 

CHE'DORLA'OMER,  the  name  of  a  king,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  more  than  what  is  recorded  in  tie. 
xiv.,  where  he  is  described  as  king  of  Klam  a  district 
afterwards  associated  with  Persia  and  Media — and  the 
leader  of  four  kings,  who  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
league  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  and  sailing  the 
tribes  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  ita  neighbourhood. 
In  this  they  met  with  considerable  success  ;  but  after 
taking  Sodom  and  carrying  off  Lot,  the  kinsman  of 
Abraham,  among  the  captives,  they  were  pursued  by 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  defeated  with  great  loss 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine. 

CHEESE.  It  would  seem  that  the  Hebrews  had  no 
fixed  or  appropriate  name  for  what  we  designate  cheese. 
In  the  English  Bible  the  word  cheese  is  found  alto- 
gether thrice ;  but  on  one  of  the  occasions,  the  term 
in  the  original  is  the  one  commonly  employed  for  milk. 
Thus  in  1  Sa.  xvii.  18,  Jesse,  on  sending  David  to  his 
brothers  at  the  camp,  says  to  him,  "  Carry  these  ten 
cheeses"- literally,  •'  these  ten  cuttingB  of  milk :"  milk, 
of  course,  in  the  fluid  state  cannot  be  understood,  be- 
cause in  that  case  one  could  not  speak  of  cuttings  ;  and 
we  are  therefore  obliged  to  think  of  milk  in  the  com- 
pressed form  of  cheese,  and  most  likely  done  up,  as  it 
still  commonly  is  in  the  East,  in  small  cakes,  strongly 
salted,  soft  when  new,  but  presently  Incoming  very  dry 
and  hard.  So  made,  it  necessarily  is  of  an  inferiorde- 
scription.  and,  by  travellers  from  this  country,  is  usually 
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spoken  of  with  disrelish.  Job,  eh.  x.  10.  asks,  "  Haat  I  represented  the  sun  ;  others,  as  Beyer  [Inc.  e&A  take 
thou  not  poured  me  out  as  milk,  and  curdled  (coagulated)  him  for  the  planet  Saturn  ;  while  Hackmann,  who  has 
The  word  here  («u»3J>.  nowhere  elite  i  devoted  a  dissertation  to  the  subject  (reprinted  in  Oel- 


rich's  ColUctio  Optuculorum,  Bremss,  1768,  vol.  i.  p. 
1 7-80),  regards  him  as  "  the  war-god  "  of  the  Moabites. 
Even  the  etymology  of  the  name  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
The  probability  however  is,  that  Chemosh,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  as  Jerome  holds,  yet  was  closely  related  to 
Baal-poor,  [d.  m  ] 

CHEN  ANT  AH  [<foodntu  or  favour  of  Jah),  one  of 
the  presidents  of  thu  temple  music,  and  the  one  who 
had  charge  of  the  choral  services  which  accompanied 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  when  it  was  conducted  from  the 
house  of  Obcd-cdom  to  the  hill  of  Zion,  l  Ch.  xt  h. 

CHERETHITES  and  PELETHrTES  (*mri 
•rfttrrt).  The  bodyguard  of  king  David,  and  of  king 
David  alone,  not  of  Saul  his  predecessor,  nor  of  any  of 


David  that  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites 
tioned  by  the  sacred  writers.    Before  his 
also 
the 


are  tin  n- 
reign,  and 


after  his  decease,  the  troops  specially  attached  to 
oval  |>erson  appear  to  have  gone  by  the  name 


■TT 


It 


his 


'runners"  or 


used,  is  from  a  root  that  signifies  to  contract  or  draw 
up,  and  hence  is  quite  naturally  applied  to  the  curdling 
up  or  contracting  of  milk  into  cheese.  The  adjective 
occurs  in  Lev.  xxi.  20,  of  gibbous  or  humpbacked  per- 
sons. In  the  third  and  only  remaining  passage,  I  s*. 
xrti  »,the  word  is  again  different,  a  plural  word  jyttf. 

and  is  rendered  chtmt,  only  from  the  connection  appa- 
rently requiring  that  sense  ("honey,  and  butter,  and 
•heep,  and  eheete  of  L  ine"),  and  from  the  indent  inter- 
preters having  so  understood  it.  But  how  it  should 
have  come  to  be  so  used  is  uot  certainly  known,  the 
verb- root  from  which  the  word  seems  to  be  derived 
commonly  signifying  to  make  bare  or  naked.  The 
want  alone  of  any  fixed  term  for  cheese,  and  the  rare- 
ness of  the  allusions  that  appear  to  be  made  to  the  Bub-  j  his  successors,  either  on  the  throne  of  Judah  or  of 
ject  in  Scripture,  are  clear  signs  of  the  very  inferior  Israel.  For  it  is  only  in  narrating  the  history  of 
place  which  it  had  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  ' 
ancient  Hebrews.  And  if  the  cheese  now  used  in 
Palestine  is  found  to  be  of  poor  quality,  we  may  cer- 
tainly infer,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  it  is  not 
the  loss  of  a  domestic  art  that  once  flourished  which  we 
ire  cillod  to  mark,  but  rather  the  failure  in  fonner  as 
well  as  present  times  properly  to  acquire  it. 

CHEMOSH  the  national  god  of  the  Moabites, 
l  Ki.  xl  7;  2  Kl  xxiil  13;  J«.  xlrlll  7.U,  who  were  on  that  ac- 
count called  "the  people  of  Chemosh,"  No.  xxi  »;  Jo, 
xMii.  ta  At  an  early  period  the  same  deity  apjtears, 
too,  as  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  j»  xl  «, 
though  his  worship  seems  afterwards  to  have  given 
place  to  that  of  Moloch,  Je.  xllx.  1, 3;  1  Kl  .  xl  .  s,  7;  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Moabites  themselves  the  worship  of 
Baal-peor  preceded  or  accompanied  that  of  Chemosh, 
Xa.  xx»  s,  4;  Jos.  sxtl,  17.  With  regard  to  the  Ammonites  ; 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  of  their  i 
national  god  being  designated  by  the  two  names  Moloch 
and  Chemosh  ;  for  the  former  is  only  a  sort  of  general 
designation  of  tho  deity  as  l  ing,  just  as  Baal,  or  lord, 
may  have  been  in  the  other  case,  if  we  are  to  assume 
with  Jerome  that  the  Chemosh  of  tho  Moabites  was 
identical  with  their  Baal-peor.  Nor  is  it  strange  to 
find  the  same  object  of  worship  among  people  so  closely 
related  as  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  particu- 
larly when  mentioned  in  connection  with  matters  of 
common  concern,  Jos.  xiii.  23;  Jo.  xl  is.  From  the  Moab- 
ites the  worship  of  Chemosh  pissed  over  to  other  coun- 
tries ;  for  traces  of  it  are  found  at  Tyro,  Babylon,  and 
among  various  Arab  tribes  (Borer,  luldlt.  ad  Scldon  de  Dit» 
Syru,  Ltp  i«TJ,p  in)  It  was  even  introduced  among  the 
Hebrews  by  Solomon,  who  "  built  a  high  place  for 
Chemosh,  tho  atwmination  of  Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is 
before  Jerusalem,"  l  Kl  xl.  7 

From  various  notices  in  Arab  writers,  and  from  an 
old  Jewish  tradition  (Winer.  Reslwortertraeh,  1  p  223),  the 

Arabs  would  appear  to  have  worshipped  Chemosh 
under  the  figure  of  a  black  stone  (not  ttar,  as  frequently 
repeated  in  English  books,  as  Kitto,  Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.  i. 
p.  421  ;  Henderson,  Jtrtmiah,  p.  232,  from  a  slip  in 
Winer).  Persiktah,  as  quoted  by  Hackmann  (Dixit  do 
C«mo«ho,  P  4«).  says,  "  Cemosch  lapis  erat  niger."  But 
a*  to  the  attributes  of  this  god,  his  mode  of  worship,  or 
his  relation  to  the  other  and  bettor  known  gods  of 
heathenism,  there  is  nothing  better  than  conjecture. 
Lc  CLtc  (Connuoti  u,So  xxl  2») 
Vol.  I. 


guard  whom  Saul  ordered  to  slay  Ahimelech  and  the 
priests  of  Nob,  l  s»  xxii.  17.  Under  Rehoboam  we  find 
"  runners"  acting  as  gate-keepers  of  the  royal  palace, 
as  well  as  attendants  on  the  king  when  ho  went  abroad, 
iki  xir  r,!*.  And  they  are  afterwards  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
s  Kl  x  24;  it  i.*e.  In  the  latest  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  name  "  runner"  is  used  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  of  "courier,"  2Ch  xxx.«:  E.  th.u.iS;  rtU.14.  But 
in  the  history  of  David  we  never  read  of  the  runners 
(a«5nn>,  but  always  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites, 

•TT 

who  seem,  therefore,  under  that  monarch  to  have  dis- 


charged the 
Of*  under  his 


duties  as  were  discharged  hy  the 
i 


The  captaincy  of  this  body  of  troops  was,  as  we  might 
anticipate,  a  post  of  distinguished  honour,  and  was  be- 
stowed by  David  on  one  of  his  bravest  officers,  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  2So.t||1  l«;  el  23;  lCh  irlu.  IT. 
Under  the  command  of  Benaiah  we  find  them  in  attend- 
ance upon  David  when  he  fled  from  his  son  Absalom, 
ami  afterwards  forming  part  of  tho  army  which  Joab 
hurriedly  assembled  and  led  against  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri,  who  after  tho  death  of  Absalom,  headed  the 
rebels  in  the  north.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  tliis 
latter  was  an  extraordinary  duty  imposed  upon  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  2  So.  xx. «,  7,  and  that  had 
not  A  mam  delayed  to  assemble  the  men  of  Judah,  they 
would  not  have  been  hurried  away  from  their  proper 
position  and  function  of  attendance  upon  the  king's 
person.  The  proclamation  of  Solomon  as  king,  just 
before  his  father's  death,  is  the  last  occasion  on  which 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Israel,  l  Kl  1  s*. «. 
Their  captain,  however,  Benaiah,  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  under 
Solomon,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  the  highest 
military  position  as  general  of  the  whole  army  in  the 
room  of  Joab,  i  Kl  tl  34.  ». 


Brthmsd  to  form  the  rojal  b 
;  but  on  thU  poM  wo  1>«t«  no  ovidenco,  only  we  do 

as 
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But  what  mean  the  names  Cherethite*  and  Pele- 
thites,  and  why  vu  the  body  guard  of  David  bo  called  ! 
Thin  is  a  difficult  question,  which  has  been  variously 
answered.  Some  explain  the  names  an  common  nouns, 
I  and  runntn  {carnijicts  it  enrtortt),  from 


the  roou  rns  and  .  "  Ai.  and  appeal  to  the  analogy 
of  ffm  nan.  which  we  find  in  2  Ki.  xi.  4,  19.  S> 

•it:  -t- 

(leseniua.    But  this  view  is  very  improbable.    For  {\\, 
if  Pelethite*  lias  tho  signification  of  runners,  why  intro 
due*  a  new  won!  and  a  foreign  word  instead  of  the  pure 
Hebrew  word  BV^ft  which  had  previously  been  in  use 

•  T  T 

U>  designate  the  royal  body-guard  ?  (2.)  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  this  signification  can  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  root  which  is  appealed  to,  and  which 
means  rather  to  Jltt,  to  tteapf,  like  the  Hebrew  jjS). 

( 3.  |  The  form  .p-ia  does  not  easily  yield  the  sense 

"  slayer,"  the  participle  being  rrd  »nd  not  rns,  *nd  its 

■•T 

signification  "cutter,"  rarely  "slayer,"  except  when  it  is 
followed  by  the  noun  r#jn,  head.  (4.)  The  combination 
tPTVn  nan,  appealed  to  at  analogous  to  .nSm  Tnil, 

•  tt:     'T*  ............ 

is  found  only  in  one  section  of  the  Scripture  history, 
J  Ki  xi  i.  19,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  tho  two  words 
of  which  it  is  composed  have  the  same  close  connection 
with  one  another  as  the  words  »rna  and  'rht,  which  are 
never  found  separate.    Besides,  the  signification  of  nan 

is  doubtful  (compare  the  Lexicon*  of  Goaenlu*  and  Fiinti. 

We  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  other 
%*iew  which  has  been  taken  of  the  word*  «rna  and 
vix.  that  they  are  national  or  tril>al  names.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  Cherethite,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  it,  (1 )  because  we  find 
from  other  passages  of  Scripture  that  Cherethite  was  a 
name  of  the  Philistine  tribes,  or  of  one  division  of 
them,  and  was  so  used  in  the  time  of  David,  l  8«l  xxx.  14 ; 
compare  also  Ete  xxr  16,  and  Zep  H.  i.     Some  Connect  these 

Cherethites  of  Philistia  with  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
not  improbably,  though  the  evidence,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  defective  (compare  Vllrin«a  in  JetaUm,  toL  L  p  ISO).  (2.) 
Along  with  the  Cherethite*  and  Pelethites  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Sa.  xv.  IS  "the  Gittites,  six  hundred  men 
which  followed  David  from  Gath;"  and  this  seems  to 
favour  the  conclusion  that  the  two  former  names  are 
of  the  same  description  as  the  latter,  vix.  local  or  tribal 


Assuming  this  explanation  of  Cherethite  to  tie  cor- 
rect, a  further  question  remains  -Were  the  Cherethitea 
of  king  David  a  body  of  foreign  troops  <  or  were  they 
Israelites  who,  from  a  lengthened  residence  in  foreign 
\atU,  had  attached  to  them  a  foreign  name  !  The 
former  is  the  common  opinion,  but  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  is  the  correct  one.  Wo  cannot  think  it 
probable  that  David  alone  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel 
should  have  surrounded  himself  with  a  foreign  body- 
guard. Besides  they  were  under  tho  command  of  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Israel.  Rather  would  we  believe  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  Israelites,  who  beiug  partizans 
of  David,  or  for  some  other  cause,  had  been  com- 
pel! ed  during  the  reign  of  Saul  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Cherethite*  of  Philistia,  and  who,  having  shared 
David's  adversity,  were  naturally  regarded  by  him, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  as  the  men  in  whose 
fidelity  he  could  place  the  most  perfect  confidence. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  with  these 


mingled  some   native  Cherethite*, 

md  fame  of  David  had  attracted  to  hit 
standard,  and  attached  to  his  person  and  to  his  nft. 
gion. 

This  view,  we  think,  is  cotifirmed  by  the  addition  of 
Pelethite  to  the  tribal  name  Cherethite.  This  term  bw 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  critic*.  The 
opinion  of  Ewald  that  it  is  just  another  form  of  Philip 
tine  OrtS» =  •r\W4?l)  cannot  easily  be  assented  to 

More  probable  is  its  connection  with  o"tf*«.  "escaped," 

Je.  I.  J*;  Kn.su. »-,  It.  Ixri  IB,  b  hciug  changed  into  r,  with 
the  view  of  forming  a  more  harmonious  combination 
with  i|flj.  [d.  ii.  sr.] 

CHERITH  [*rparation],  the  name  of  a  brook,  to  the 
streams  and  lurking-places  of  which  Elijah  was  test 
during  a  portion  of  the  years  of  famine,  l  KL  xtti  Ml  but 
the  locality  of  which  is  no  further  designated  than  that 
it  was  before,  or  upon  the  face  of  Jordan.  Eusebio*. 
Jerome,  and  many  others,  have  thought  that  this  ei 
pruasion  pointed  to  a  brook  and  valley  on  the  ea«t  "I 
Jordan ;  and  there  can  l«e  no  doulrt  that  such  frequently 
is  tho  local  import  of  the  phrase.    But  it  is  also  often 
used  in  the  more  general  sense  of  errr  againtt,  towardt. 
o«  L  ao;       IS;  xlx  »,ac.   Robinson  has  mentioned  Wad? 
Kelt,  near  Jericho,  as  probably  tho  brook  and  valley 
meant,  influenced  partly  by  the  name,  which  differ* from 
the  ancient  Hebrew  in  little  more  than  the  substitution 
of  a  It  for  an  I,  letters  which  are  frequently  interchsnsH. 
and  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  wady  itself,  which  is  a  deep 
and  narrow  glen,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
rocks  that  overhang  it  with  their  tremendous  precipice* 
This  appearance  might  have  suggested  the  name,  which 
indicates  something  "cutoff,"  "separated."    Van  de 
Velde  suggests  Ain  FasaeL  a  little  to  the  north,  which 
certainly,  as  ho  describes  it,  might  well,  in  a  season  of 
drought,  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  retreat  to  which 
we  may  suppose  Elijah  to  liave  been  sent.    "A  deep 
and  rocky  track,''  says  he,  "of  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  led  us  onward.    The  further  we  came  down  the  wanu 
and  fiery  wind  from  the  Ghor  met  us  right  in  the  face.  . 
All  was  burned     Thistles,  grass,  flowers,  and  throb*, 
grew  here  with  rare  luxuriance,  but  now  everything 
was  burned  wlute,  like  hay  or  straw,  and  this  standing 
perhaps  five  or  six  feet  high.    My  guides,  as  well  at 
myself,  thought  we  should  die  while  in  this  gitfwntk 
furnace.    At  last  we  see  living  green.    A  thicket  of 
wild  fig-trees  and  oak-shrubs  mixed,  and  intermixtd 
with  oleanders  and  thorny  plants,  seems  as  it  were  t" 
hide  itself  at  the  base  of  the  glowing  rocks,  kecpiM 
full  vigour  of  life,  notwithstanding  the  extraoidinsry 
heat.    What  may  be  the  cause  of  this  ?    It  is  a 
of  living  waters  which  keeps  the  leaves  of 
green,  whilst  everything  round  about  is  consumed  by 
drought  and  hoat.    •  This  is  Ain  Fasael,'  paid  my  gmoV 
There  is  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  between 
the  fountain  and  the  end  of  the  valley  in  the  plain  sj 
the  Jordan.    The  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
contain  a  great  many  natural  caves."  Whether 
might  really  be  the  temporary  hiding-place  of  Elijah  or 
not,  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  suited 
to  the  purpose,  or  that  seems  more  entirely  to  meet  the 
conditions  required  for  the  occasion. 

CHER'UB.  and  plural  CHKR'curw,  (avij  o*3V^. 

name  of  certain  mystic  appearances,  or  composite  figures, 
which  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ei 
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•  II 


i  •« 
i 


pulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  tbe  tree  of  life  and  the 
garden  of  Eden.    "And  the  Lord  God  placed  at  the 

sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life."  The  silence  that  in  here  observed  on  the 
first  mention  of  the  cherubim  respecting  their  precise 
nature,  or  their  actual  structure,  is  striking ;  and  the 
more  so,  that  they  are  introduced  as  certain  definite 
and  familiar  objecta-"  place, I  lk<  cherubim  «  if 
they  were  so  well  known  to  those  for  whom  the  sacred 
narrative  was  more  immediately  designed,  that  no  par- 
ticular description  was  needed  Nor  Ln  it  much  other- 
>  when,  centuries  later,  at  the  erection  of  the  tal>er- 
i  in  the  wilderness,  the  cherubim  again  appear  in 
connection  with  the  more  peculiar  dwelling-place  of 
trod.  For  while  Moses  was  instructed  to  place  a  cherub 
at  each  end  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  nothing  what- 
ever in  said  of  their  form  and  structure,  excepting  what 
is  implied  in  their  having  faces  that  were  made  to  look 
toward  the  and  outstretched  wing*  tliat 

spread  themselves  like  a  covering  over  it,  Ei  w 
However,  therefore,  it  may  have  happened,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  are 
to  have  been  so  far  acquainted  with  the 
forms  as  to  render  Any  description  of  them  on 
the  part  of  the  sacred  historian  unnecessary ;  and  we 
are  left  to  gather  from  the  later,  and  somewhat  inci- 
dental representations  of  Scripture,  coupled  with  those 
brief  historical  notices  of  an  earlier  kind,  all  that  can 


1.  In  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  definite  notions 
respecting  the  cherubim,  we  must,  at  the  outset,  abandon 
all  hope  of  deriving  any  help  from  the  import  or  deriva- 
tion of  the  word.  This  has  Iwen  twisted  into  various 
forms,  and  has  been  subjected  to  certain  change*  or 
transpositions  in  the  letters,  in  order  to  make  it  throw 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  with  no  con- 
vincing or  satisfactory  result.  Thus,  by  taking  the 
3  at  the  beginning  as  the  particle  of  similitude,  I'ark- 
hurst  and  the  Hutchinsonians  arrive  at  the  import  "  like 
the  mighty,"  or  "the  great  one:"  by  trans]s>sing  the 
two  first  letters,  and  viewing  feint  as  all  one  with  rritb, 
Hyde,  and  latterly  Hofmunn  and  others,  would  take 
it  in  the  sense  of  chariot,  the  distinctive  name  of  the 

of  Deity ;  by  a  still  different  alteration,  and  a 
i  to  the  Sanscrit.  Delitzsch  fin<ls  its  mot  in  a 
verb  to  lay  hold  of,  to  grasp,  and  understands  it  of  the 
cherubim  as  the  holders  up  or  Uarers  of  the  throne  of 
trod,  tec.  But  everything  of  this  sort  is  conjecture ; 
and  conjecture,  for  the  most  part,  resorted  to  at  second 
hand,  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  that  on  other  grounds 
has  already  been  formed  of  the  design  and  use  of  the 
cherubim.  The  Hutchinsunians,  with  their  usual  arbi- 
trariness, conceived  the  cherubim  to  be  symbols  of  the 
Triune  Jehovah  in  union  with  man,  hence  thtir  ridicu- 
ous  explanation  of  the  term.  In  like  manner,  the 
other  persons  referred  to.  giving  undue  prominence  to 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  chiefly  of  a  poetical  cast, 
have  sought  to  connect  the  cherubim  in  such  a  way 
with  the  manifested  presence  of  Deity,  that  to  make 
the  word  expressive  of  his  throne  or  chariot,  was  to 
obtain  a  subsidiary  aid  to  their  theory.  But  the  notious 
a  untenable :  and  the  word  so  preased  Into 
a  be  of  no  avail  in  securing  for  them  an 
intelligent  support. 

2.  To  look,  then,  at  what  is  said  of  the  form  and 
i  of  the  cherubim,  it  must  be  admitted  that 


!  they  are  not  presented  to  our  view  a*  always  entirely 
alike.  And  possibly  it  was  on  that  account  that  Jose- 
phus  declared  no  one  in  his  day  know,  or  could  even 
conjecture,  what  was  the  shape  of  tbe  cherubim  which 
Solomon  made  for  the  most  holy  place  of  the  temple 
(Ant  rill  3,  s).  But  on  such  a  subject  we  cannot  place 
much  dependence  on  the  authority  of  Joscphus ;  for  we 
can  easily  conceive  how  he  might  think  it  expedient  to 
feign  ignorance  on  a  point  of  this  nature,  when  writing 
more  especially  with  a  view  to  Gentile  reader* ;  and 
the  rather  so,  as  we  find  him  committing  two  mistakes 
here,  on  points  concerning  which  he  could  easily  have 
<  Stained  correct  information.  1  fe  affirms  the  cherubim 
for  the  temple  to  have  been  made  of  solid  gold,  and  to 
have  been  5  cubits  high ;  while  in  the  sacred  history 
they  are  declare,!  to  have  been  made  of  wood,  overlaid 
with  gold,  and  to  have  been  10  cubits  in  height,  1  Kl  ri 
M.ss.  In  such  a  case  one  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  any 
statement  of  Joscphus,  as  to  the  entire  ignorance  that 
prevailed  regarding  their  form.  There  can.  however, 
he  no  doubt  that  the  representations  given  of  them  at 
one  place  do  not  always  entirely  correspond  with  those 
given  at  another :  and  we  may  so  far  accord  with  the 
opinion  indicated  by  the  Jewish  historian,  that  as  re- 
gards certain  variable  elements,  no  one  could  know 
whether  the  cherubim,  either  of  the  taWrnacle  or  of 
Solomon's  temple,  possessed  them  or  not.  For  example, 
the  cherubim  seen  by  Ezekiel  beneath  the  throne  of 
God  are  represented  as  having  each  four  faces  and 
four  wings,  while  in  the  cherubim  carved  upon  the 
walls  of  his  figurative  temple  two  faces  only  arc  ascribed 
to  each  ;  indeed,  there  was  strictly  but  one  face  to  each, 
for  he  speaks  of  the  representation  as  one  whole,  and 
says  that  on  the  walls  there  was  a  |>cr|)ctua]  repetition 
of  the  same  figures  -  a  palm  tree  in  the  middle,  with  a 
cherub,  having  a  man's  face  on  the  one  side,  looking 
toward  it,  and  a  cherub  on  the  other  with  a  lion's  face, 
ch  >n  is  19:  each,  therefore,  exhibited  but  one  distinct 
face,  though  this  possibly  arose  frem  its  lieing  but  a 
side  view.  Again,  Ke  i,  r.»,  the  "living  creatures," 
a"  the  cherulrim  an-  there  designated,  are  represented, 
not  as  existing  in  one  corporeity  with  four  faces,  but  as 
a  fourfold  creaturehocsl,  each  having  a  fact*  diverse 
from  the  other  -  altogether  four  faces,  but  six  wings. 
Ami  in  the  Apoealyywc  the  bodies  of  the  creatures  ap- 
jw-ar  full  of  eyes,  as  they  do  also  in  Kze.  x.  12,  where, 
with  his  usual  particularism,  the  prophet  represents 
"  their  whole  flesh,  and  their  backs,  and  their  hands, 
and  their  wings."  as  full  of  eyes ;  while  in  his  first 
vision  the  eves  are  connected  only  with  the  wheel-work, 
to  which  the  cherubim  were  attache,!,  eh.  I  l«.  It  seems 
plain,  therefore,  that  certain  circumstantial  difference, 
were  deemed  allowable  in  the  ideal  representations  of 
the  cherubim,  and  we  may  justly  infer  also  in  the  ac- 
tual forms  given  to  them. 

But  with  these  circumstantial  differences,  there  are 

I  certain  marked  characteristics,  that  seem  always  to 
belong  to  the  cherubim,  wherever  they  distinctly  ap- 

j  pear.  One  is  that  they  are  composite  animal  forms ; 
and  when  these  animal  forms  are  specified,  they  always 

J  consist  of  the  likeness  of  man,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the 

•  eagle.  This  fourfold  composition  is  brought  so  promi- 
nently out  in  the  visions  of  EzekicL  and  these  visions 

I  themselves  stand  in  such  close  relation  to  the  temple, 
that  we  cannot  doubt,  the  figures  set  up  there  in  the 
most  holy  place,  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  partook 

I  of  the  same  compound  elements.    It  is  perfectly  |>os- 
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eible,  however,  that  the  composition  may  have  been 
differently  moulded ;  that  the  fourfold  likeness  may  not 
have  been  all  exhibited  in  the  face,  but  partly  in  the  J 
face  and  partly  in  the  member*  of  the  body.  Such  ] 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  wall-cherubim  in 
Ezekiel's  vision  already  referred  to :  the  features  alone 
of  a  man  and  of  a  lion  appeared  in  the  face ;  but  from 
each  being  still  designated  a  cherub,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  figure  was  not  that  simply  of  a  man  and 
of  a  lion  respectively,  but  possessed  the  usual  composite 
structure— the  existences  not  represented  in  the  face 
appearing  in  other  and  subordinate  parts  of  the  body. 
So  may  it  have  been,  for  anything  we  know,  in  the 
cherubic  figures  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  on  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  But  we  are  not  the  less 
to  believe,  that  in  the  figures  as  a  whole,  in  one  mode 
or  another,  the  four  animal  existences  of  man,  lion,  ox, 
and  eagle,  had  their  representation.  It  is  essential  to 
the  cherub  that  it  be  a  composite  figure ;  and  that, 
however  precisely  moulded,  the  composition  should 
partake  of  the  four  different  elements  in  question. 

Another  point  that  comes  distinctly  out  in  the  cher- 
ubic representations  is  the  prominence  of  the  human 
form.  Kurtz  thinks  that  their  predominantly  human 
aspect  may  be  inferred  alone  from  the  absence  of  | 
definite  descriptions  of  them  in  the  earlier  records  of 
Scripture  (Hsiao**  EncjcL  »rv  Cherubim).  That,  perhaps, 
may  be  questioned,  at  least  as  a  general  statement ;  ! 
though  ground  may  be  found  for  it,  if  the  historical 
position  from  the  first  assigned  to  the  cherubim  is  duly 
taken  into  account.  For  one  cannot  conceive  that  the 
way  to  the  tree  of  life,  after  man's  expulsion  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  or  the  place  of  immediate  proximity 
to  the  divine  presence  in  the  holy  of  holies,  could  have 
been  surrendered  to  any  ideal  occupants  that  bore  the 
aspect  and  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  lower  terrene 
existence  than  of  him  who  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  But  other  representations  bring  the  point  in 
question  clearly  into  view ;  as  when  it  is  said,  En  I  8, 
that  "they  had  the  appearance  of  a  man."  So  also, 
Re.  it  7,  it  is  said  of  the  third  cherubic  form,  that  "it 
had  a  face  ai  a  man  " — meaning,  apparently,  that  the 
face  in  this  case  corresponded  to  the  body ;  that  the 
countenance,  like  the  general  form,  was  human,  while, 
in  the  others,  the  face  differed  from  the  human  structure 
it  surmounted.  The  same  thing  further  appears  from 
the  possession  and  active  employment  of  a  hand,  which 
is  once  and  again  ascribed  to  the  cherubim;  and,  finally, 
from  the  part  they  are  represented  as  taking,  along  with 
the  elders  and  the  redeemed  generally,  in  the  A pocalypse, 
in  celebrating  the  praise  of  God,  and  rehearsing  the 
wonders  of  redemption,  ch.  i».  8 ;  t  n,  12.  The  only 
passage  that  seems  to  convey  a  different  impression, 
and  one  that  is  often  appealed  to  in  opposition  to  the 
view  we  maintain,  is  Eze.  x.  14,  where,  in  respect  to 
the  cherubic  vision  before  him,  the  prophet  says,  "  And 
every  one  had  four  faces:  the  first  face  the  face  of  a 
cherub,  and  the  second  face  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the 
third  the  face  of  a  lion,  and  the  fourth  the  face  of  an 
eagle."  Here,  since  in  the  three  last  faces,  the  likeness 
of  a  man,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle,  respectively,  was  descried, 
while,  in  that  of  the  first,  the  prophet  speaks  of  seeing 
•imply  the  face  of  a  cherub,  it  has  been  very  commonly 
supposed  that  the  ox- aspect  must  have  been  meant,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  cherubic  form  must  have  been 
predominantly  bovine — otherwise  the  ox-aspect  could 
not  thus  have  been  left  in  abeyance,  and  that  of  a 


cherub  substituted  in  its  stead.  But  this  would  be  to 
place  the  representation  here  at  variance  with  other 
representations  of  the  saint-  prophet,  and  even  of  this 
chapter,  where  he  speaks  so  distinctly  of  the  man's 
hand  being  under  the  wings,  and  the  doing  by  the 
cherubim  of  a  man's  part.  The  proper  explanation  of 
the  passage  appears  to  be,  that  the  prophet,  who  simply 
describes  what  passed  in  vision  before  him,  was  stand- 
ing at  the  time  right  in  front  of  one  of  the  cherubim, 
the  one  who  gave  the  live  coals  to  the  angel ;  that,  ac- 
cordingly, he  could  not  say,  in  regard  to  this  particular 
cherub,  which  form  was  most  prominent  in  the  face — 
for  the  whole  cherubic  features  presented  themselves 
to  his  eye  ;  what  he  saw  was  just  the  complete  face  of 
a  cherub  ;  while,  having  only  a  tidt  view  of  the  others, 
which  stood  at  different  angles  to  his  position,  they 
severally  exhibited  the  different  forms  he  ascribes  to 
them.     (See  FairkaJro'i  Eukiel  In  loou) 

3.  Now,  these  marked  peculiarities  in  the  structure 
of  the  cherubim — their  being  always  presented  to  our 
view  as  composite  forms,  made  up  of  four  animal  < 
ences,  but  with  the  shape  and  lineaments  of 
for  the  ground  and  body  of  the  whole — draw  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the  winged 
forms  which  have  come  to  light  among  the  remains  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities.  Some  sort  of 
affinity  may,  indeed,  be  allowed  to  have  exis 
the  latter  and  the  cherubim,  as  both  alike  were  < 
posite  forms  of  animal  existence,  not  rcprencntations  of 
creatures  that  have  any  actual  place  in  the  realms  of 
animated  being.  But  the  comparison  does  not  carry 
us  beyond  this  general  idea  of  resemblance.  The 
heathen  figures  consist  almost  exclusively  of  some  bestial 
form  with  a  man's  head— wings,  perhaps,  superadded, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  two  huge  bulls  obtained  at  Nineveh 
—or  of  a  single  form  with  wings  appended  to  it. 

Monstrous  combinations  of  a  like  kind  have  also  been 
found  in  Egypt,  of  which  those  exhibited  in  the  cuts, 
No*  167-171,  from  the  paintings  of  Beni-Hassan  and 
Thebes,  may  be  taken  as  specimens. 

Besides*  such  representations  as  these,  it  seems  to 
have  been  quite  common  to  attach  wings  to  any  par- 
ticular animal  form— such  as  that  of  a  serpent,  of  a 
lion,  of  a  man,  or  even  of  an  inanimate  object;  whether 
for  ornament,  or  with  some  symbolical  aim,  cannot  be 
certainly  known.  But  all  such  representations  differ 
so  widely  from  the  cherubim,  especially,  come  so  far 
short  of  that  complex  structure,  with  its  remarkable 
prominence  of  the  human  figure,  that  very  little  ac- 
count can  be  made  of  it,  in  explaining  the  design  of  the 
cherubim,  or  even  in  determining  their  specific  form. 
And  it  cannot  have  been  from  any  loose  or  general 
resemblance  of  tliis  sort,  that  the  sacred  historian 
refrained  from  giving,  at  the  first  mention  of  the « 
Mm,  a  more  particular  description  of  th< 
and  appearance. 

4.  Leaving  this  line  of  inquiry,  therefore,  as  oue 
that  can  yield  no  available  results,  we  return  to  look  at 
the  wonderful  scriptural  compound  itself;  and  ask. 
What  may  have  been  the  object  of  combining  with  the 
human  form  those  other  creaturely  existences,  which  in 
the  cherubic  figures  were,  in  a  manner,  grafted  upon  it ! 
If  the  human  was,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
prominent  and  pervading  part  of  the  composite  struc- 
ture, then  the  subsidiary  animal  forms  must  have  been 

to  contribute  to  its  ideal 
the  common  attributes  of 
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others,  which  are  more  strikingly  represented  in  certain 
of  the  inferior  creation,  than  in  him  who  is  iU  proper 
lord  and  iU  bead.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that, 
of  the  animal  creation,  those  actually  selected  for  the 
purpose  are  each  the  highest  (namely,  if  viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  antiquity)  in  their  respective  pro- 
vinces : — of  wild  animals,  the  lion,  king  of  the  forest 
of  royal  majesty  anc 


strength ;  of  tamo  animals,  the  ox,  from  his  common 
employment  among  the  ancients  in  the  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, the  natural  image  of  patient  and  productive 
industry ;  and  of  birds,  from  his  velocity  and  strength 
of  wing,  capable  alike  of  the  most  rapid  movements 
and  the  most  aerial  flight,  the  eagle,  the  highest  embo- 
diment of  soaring  energy  and  angelic  nimbleneaa  of 


|1(7  1     Wtngrd  human  headed  Bull  -Lafard 


I  ICS- 1     Wtafed  hum»n  hea<li.it  Uon.-  Layard. 


f  to  the  several 
often  brought  into  notice  in  Scripture  itself,  that  no 
one  can  doubt  the  fitness  of  each  to  represent  and  image 
the  particular  qualities  connected  with  them.  And  to 
present  the  human  form  as  invested  and  conjoined  with 
the  creaturely  personifications  of  such  diverse  qualities, 
was  to  exhibit  a  concrete  ideal  of  excellence,  human, 
indeed,  in  its  groundwork,  having  man's  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  for  its  most  fundamental  characteris- 
tic yet  higher  in  its  collective  attributes  and  attain- 
ments than  can  be  claimed  for  humanity  in  tho  existing 
state  of  things.  It  was  to  show  man,  not  only  as  pos- 
f**aed  of  his  own  superior  physical  and  spiritual  nature, 
but  that  as  also  endowed  with  lion-like  majesty  and 
patience  of  toil  and  productiveness, 
i  of  aim  and  velocity  of  movement — 
properties  which,  if  it  doM  not  entirely  wmit.  yet  it  M 
imperfectly  possesses,  and  can  so  partially  exercise,  that 
•  apprehend  how  much  they  would  add  to 
But  in  respect  to  the  further  ques- 
why  the  nature  of  man  should  have  been  so  cxhi- 
in  ideal  combination  with  these  animal  existences, 
and  the  properties  they  symbolized,  the  answer  must 
be  sought  in  the  collateral  information  that  is  given 
concerning  the  cherubim,  especially  as  regards  the  posi- 
tions they  were  appointed  to  occupy,  and  tho  kind  of 
services  they  are  represented  as  |>erforming. 
5.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  briefly  glance 
r,  the  several  point*  of 


I  of  Scripture  respecting  the  cherubim.  One  thing— and 
what  may  fitly  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place — is  com- 
mon to  all  the  representations,  viz.  their  ministering,  and, 
consequently,  creaturely  character.  No  one  who  con- 
siders what  is  said  of  them  could  mistake  them  for  em- 
blems of  Deity  ;  so  far  from  being  objects  of  adoration, 
they  themselves  worship  and  serve.  In  their  very  first 
employment,  as  connected  with  the  garden  of  Eden, 
they  have  a  work  to  do — indeed,  man's  proper  work — 
to  keep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life.  When  placed  in  the 
innermost  sanctuary,  at  each  end  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  attitude  in  which  they  stood  was  that  of 
adoring  contemplation,  looking  toward  the  mercy-seat, 
where  reconciliation  for  iniquity  WM  made,  and  the 
throne  of  grace  established  for  men.  Passing  from 
their  objective  representation  to  the  use  made  of 
in  prophetic  vision,  we  find  them,  in  more  thai 
place,  supplying  the  ministers  of  vengeance  with  the 
materials  of  divine  wrath  upon  human  guilt,  Ess.  z.  T; 
Rct.  it  7;  and  again,  they  appear  in  the  highest  and 
foremost  rank  of  those  heavenly  attendants  of  the  King 
of  Zion,  who  perpetually  show  forth  his  praise  and  extol 
tho  wonders  of  his  grace,  Ra  It.  I  \  t  n.  Creaturely 
position  and  ministerial  service  are  what  evidently  be- 
long to  them — but  these  of  the  most  exalted  and 
honourable  kind.  For,  think,  secondly,  of  the  posi- 
tions assigned  them — always  in  the  nearest  relationship 
to  God,  where  God's  holiness,  and  the  life  connected 
with  it,  most  peculiarly  dwell.  They  first  make  their 
in  the  blissful  haunt*  of  paradise,  the  pro- 
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visional  occupante  of  man's  lost  inheritance ;  and,  as 
»uch,  thu  witnesses  of  a  moral  glory,  which  man  was 
no  longer  capable  of  susUining.  In  tho  most  holy 
place,  they  form,  with  their  coropoirite  forms  and  out- 
stretched wings,  the  immediate  attendants  of  the  Great 
King;  his  dwelling  there  is  above  the  mercy- seat  ami 
lietween  the  cherubim,  Ex.  *xt.  ti;  not  upon  them,  as 
the  bearers  of  his  majesty  or  the  pillars  of  his  throne, 
but  betuxen  them,  as  having  them  for  the  familiars  of 
Ids  presence,  and  his  selectest  instruments  of  working. 
Hence  also,  in  the  passages  above  referred  to  from 
Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  they  who  furnish 
angels  with  the  materials  of  action,  as  standing  nearer 
to  the  tlirone  of  Godhead  even  than  they ;  and  while 
angels  and  elders  were  seen  round  almut  the  throne  by 
the  Apocalyptist,  the  cherubic  forms  appeared  in  tht 
mil Ut  of  the  throne,  as  well  as  round  about  it,  Re.  W.«. 
Closest  proximity  to  God,  therefore,  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  fitness  for  the  loftiest  sphere  of  holy  anil 
blessed  life,  are  what  we  arc  taught  to  associate  with 
the  cherubim  in  Scripture.  And  then,  lastly,  there  is 
the  property  of  life  itself,  most  remarkably  associated 
with  them.  They  are  emphatically  the  firing  creaturu 
—so  called  in  Ezekiel  and  Revelation  about  thirty 
times;  and  because  all  life,  therefore  are  they  also 
sometimes  represented  as  all  eyes — which  arc  the  most 
peculiar  organ  and  index  of  life — and  all  motion,  never 
resting  in  their  ministrations  of  service,  as  if  life  were 
theirs  in  undecaying  freshness  and  immortal  vigour. 
But  life,  so  closely  linked  to  the  presence  of  God,  and 
so  ceaselessly  employed  in  doing  service  to  Him,  must 
be  pre-eminently  holy  life — life  at  once  enjoyed  and 
exercised  in  connection  with  the  righteous  purposes  of 
the  divine  government  toward  men ;  and  so  they  must 
be  regarded  as  standing  at  the  farthest  possible  remove 
from  both  sin  anil  death. 

If  the  points  uow  noticed,  which  include  the  more 
fundamental  and  important  representations  concerning 
the  cherubim,  are  allowed  their  due  weight,  the  de- 
scription in  Ps.  xviii.  10  of  God's  manifestation  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  psalmist,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  He 
rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind,"  cannot  occasion  any  difficulty. 
It  must  be  understood  simply  as  a  poetical  allusion, 
and  no  more  in  the  one  part  than  in  the  other  should 
it  bo  pressed  closely.  The  winds  are  God's  instrument* 
of  working — his  messengers,  or  angels,  as  they  are  called 
in  Ps.  civ.  4  ;  and  so,  poetically,  he  may  be  represented 
as  flying  upon  these,  when  the  object  is  to  exhibit  him 
as  moving  swiftly  onwards  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose. 
In  like  manner,  and  with  a  similar  play  of  imagination, 
he  might  be  represented  as  riding  upon  a  cherub ;  not 
that  this  was  ever  meant  to  be  understood  as  the  pro- 
per  throne  or  chariot  of  Deity  (which  were  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  all  the  leading  representations),  but 
merely  as  the  creaturely  form  with  which  he  had  most 
peculiarly  associated  his  presence  and  his  glory ;  so  that 
he  was  naturally  thought  of  by  the  psalmist  in  connec- 
tion with  that  form — serving  himself  of  its  ministry — 
when  coming  as  the  covenant-God  to  avenge  the  cause 
of  his  servant.  It  is  but  a  passing  and  poetical  allu- 
sion, and  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  turned  into  a 


greatly  too  indefinite  a  description  of  their  nature  and 
design  to  say  of  them  that  "they  were  symbols  of  the 
of  God"  (KaUsehV  or  "the  created  witnesses  and 
of  the  divine  glory"  (Kurti).  Doubtless,  they 
were  both  the  one  and  the  other;  but  so  was  the  flam- 
ing sword  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  which  yet  was  different 
from  the  cherubim ;  so  afterwards  was  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  and  the  shekinah  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  so,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  every  institution  and  ordi- 
nance of  God.  We  must  look  for  something  more 
specific ;  especially  since,  if  viewed  in  so  general  a  light, 
the  bearing  actually  exercised  by  them  on  the  faith  of 
God's  people  would,  from  the  positions  assigned  the 
cherubim,  be  of  the  most  diverse  and  heterogeneous 


6.  If  now  we  bring  to  a  practical  bearing  the  infor- 
mation that  has  been  evolved  respecting  the  cherubim, 
and  keep  prominently  in  view,  as  we  ought,  the  histo- 
rical use  made  of  them,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be 


kind.  So  Kalisch,  indeed,  unfolds  the  matter,  inter- 
preting the  significance  of  the  cherubim  in  their  different 
positions  by  w  ay  of  a  formal  contrast :  "  The  cherubim 
are  types  of  the  providence  and  proximity  of  God ;  but 
the  cherubim  of  paradise  are  the  effects  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  men  from  God ;  those  on  the  mercy-seat  symbo- 
lize their  conciliation.  The  former  guard  a  treasure, 
which  is  for  ever  denied  to  man ;  the  latter,  one  which 
was  proclaimed  to  all  nations  as  their  common  inherit- 
ance. The  former  are,  therefore,  armed  with  a  fearful 
weapon,  resembling  the  terrific  flashes  of  lightning ; 
the  others  look  lovingly  down  upon  the  ark,  oversha- 
dowing it  with  their  protecting  wings.  The  one  typify 
a  covenant  destroyed,  the  others  a  covenant  concluded  ; 
and,  instead  of  tlie  tree  of  life,  of  which  the  one  deprives 
the  human  families,  the  others  point  to  a  treasure, 
which  is  also  a  tree  of  life  to  those  who  cling  to  it" 
(Cumin  on  Ocn.  itt.  tt-u).  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation 
is  altogether  arbitrary,  and,  while  affecting  precision 
and  certainty,  it  really  exhibit*  the  greatest  looseness 
and  caprice.  Divine  symbols  were  not  capable,  after 
this  fashion,  of  speaking  for  and  against,  giving  intima- 
tions of  death  or  life  according  to  the  mere  circum- 
stances of  their  position  ;  and  God  as  little  intended, 
by  the  symbolical  apparatus  at  the  east  of  Eden,  to 
shut  out  all  hope  of  life  from  fallen  man,  as  afterward*, 
by  means  of  the  sacred  furniture  in  his  sanctuary,  to 
proclaim  it  as  the  common  inheritance  of  all  nations. 
In  both  cases  alike,  as  God  himself  changes  not,  and 
no  essential  change  had  taken  place  in  the  circum- 
stances of  mankind,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  also  was 
presented  the  same  hope  to  the  fallen,  guarded  by  the 
like  safeguards  and  limitations,  and  that  as  God  was 
not  all  mercy  in  the  tabernacle,  neither  was  he  all  terror 
at  the  gate  of  Eden.  Indeed,  it  was  precisely  through 
the  cherubim  of  glory,  that  his  mercy  found  symbolical 
expression  to  those  who  came  to  worship  before  him  on 
the  east  of  Eden,  as  it  did  also,  with  some  variation, 
and  somewhat  fuller  accompaniments,  in  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  tabernacle. 

For  we  have  no  reason  to  associate  the  flaming,  ever- 
revolving  sword  with  the  cherubim,  so  as  to  form  thn 
two  into  one  compound  syml>oL  and  regard  the  sword 
as  waved  by  the  hands  of  a  cherub.  The  sacred  text 
gives  no  countenance  to  that  idea ;  it  rather  presents 
them  to  our  view  as  separate,  though  related  objects, 
necessary,  when  taken  together,  to  convey  that  com- 
plex instruction  which  the  circumstances  of  men  re- 
quired, and  awaken  in  their  bosom  the 
it  became  them  to  entertain.  For  this, 
image  of  terror  and  repulsion  could  not  have  sufficed 
"  There  was  needed  along  with  it  an  image  of  mercy 
and  hope ;  and  both  were  given  in  the  appearances  that 
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Ives.  When  the  eye  of  man 
looked  to  the  sword,  with  it*  burnished  and  fiery 
aspect,  he  could  not  but  be  struck  with  awe  at  the 
thought  of  God's  severe  and  retributive  justice.  But 
when  he  saw  at  the  same  time,  in  near  and  friendly 
connection  with  that  emblem  of  Jehovah's  righteous- 
ness, living  or  life-  like  forms  of  being,  cast  pre-emi- 
nently in  his  own  mould,  but  bearing  along  with  his 
the  likenesH  also  of  the  choicest  species  of  the  animal 
creation  around  him.  what  could  he  think,  but  that  still 
fur  creatures  of  earthly  rank,  for  himself  most  of  all, 
an  interest  was  reserved  by  the  mercy  of  ( Jod  in  the 
things  that  pertained  to  the  blessed  region  of  life? 
That  region  could  not  now,  by  reason  of  sin,  be  actually 
possessed  by  him;  but  it  was  provisionally  held,  by 
composite  forms  of  creature-Hie,  in  which  hi*  nature 
appeared  aa  the  predominating  element.  And  for  what 
end.  if  not  to  teach,  that  when  that  nature  of  his 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  avenging  justice 
of  God,  when  raised  to  its  yet  destined  state  of  perfec- 
tion, it  should  regain  its  place  in  the  blissful  haunts 
from  which  it  had  meanwhile  been  excluded  I  So  that, 
standing  before  the  eastern  approach  to  Eden,  and 
'  with  intelligence  the  appearances  that  there 
to  his  view,  the  child  of  faith 
say  to  himself,  That  region  of  life  is  not  finally 
lost  to  me.  It  has  neither  been  blotted  from  the  face 
of  creation,  nor  intrusted  to  being*  of  another  sphere. 
Earthly  form*  still  hold  possession  of  it.  Better  things, 
then,  are  doubtless  in  reserve  for  them ;  and  my  na- 
ture, which  stands  out  so  conspicuously  above  them 
all,  fallen  though  it  be  at  present,  is  assuredly  destined 
to  rise  again,  and  enjoy  in  the  reality  what  is 
ideally  and  representatively  assigned  to  it"  (F«ii- 
bstra'i  Typology,  to!.  1.  p.  znV 

The  instruction  was  not  materially  different 
which  was  conveyed  by  the  cherubim  on  the  ark- 
only  it  belonged  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
divine  dispensations,  and  marked  a  progress  in  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  proper  end.  Here  also,  as 
at  Eden,  there  are  awful  manifestations  of  the  jus- 
tice of  God;  the  divine  presence  shrouds  itself  in 
a  pillar  of  cloud,  from  which  emanations  of  wrath 
are  ever  ready  to  break  forth  on  the  profane,  and 
not  even  can  the  holiest  in  standing  venture  to 
approach  without  the  incense  of  prayer  and  the 
Mood  of  atonement  wherewith  to  sprinkle  the 
mercy-seat.  But  still  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High  raw  be  so  entered ;  the  region  of  divine  life 
and  fellowship  is  no  longer  an  utterly  barred  one  ; 
the  way  is  at  least  partially  opened,  though  but 
provisionally,  and  as  through  a  veil  darkly;  and 
the  cherubim  of  glory,  imaging  manhood  in  its 
ideal  perfection,  and,  with  their  eye  ever  intent  on 
the  blood -sprinkled  mercy -seat,  encompass  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
if  men  did  but  come  through  this  sanctified  medium, 
and  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them,  they  should 
also  in  faith  have  their  dwelling  there  ;  that  even  now 
they  should  lie  permitted  to  drink  from  the  fountain 
life;  and  that,  when  the  myBtery  of  God  was  finished, 
they  should  in  his  immediate  presence  have  experience 
of  joys  for  evermore. 

We  conclude ,  then,  that  the  cherubim  were  designed 
pre-eminently  to  lie  symbols  of  faith  and  hope  to  the 
yet  believing  people  of  God.    They  were  ideal 
ives  of  humanity  in  the  highest  and  holiest 
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ives,  not  of  what  it  actually  is,  but 
of  what  it  was  destined  to  become,  when  the  purpose 
of  God  in  its  behalf  was  accomplished,  and  other  ele- 
ment* than  those  now  belonging  to  it  had  gathered  into 
it*  condition.  They  were  made  after  an  ideal  form, 
not  simply  in  the  likeness  of  man,  in  order  that  the 
lofty  privilege  to  which  they  pointed  might  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  heritage  of  man  as  fallen ;  and  yet  with 
so  much  of  man's  likeness  in  their  general  structure  as 
to  inspire  the  confidence,  that  for  man  they  were  de- 
signee! to  light  the  way  of  peace  and  hope.  God  mani- 
fested as  dwelling  between  the  cherubim  is  God  appear- 
ing in  a  state  of  blessed  nearness  to  men.  and  in  cove- 
nant for  their  redemption  from  sin,  that  he  may  bring 
them  to  dwell  in  his  presence  and  glory.  And"  hence, 
when  the  vision  is  opened  into  the  final  issues  of  re- 
demption, the  redeemed  themselves  are  there— God  is 
seen  dwelling  with  them,  and  they  with  God;  but  the 
cherubim,  as  no  longer  needed  to  point  the  way,  when 
the  end  itself  ha*  been  reached,  have  finally  disap- 
peared .  they  belonged  to  that  which  was  in  part,  and 
when  the  perfect  lias  come,  for  ever  pass  away. 

Having  thus  at  some  length  unfolded  what  we  take 
to  be  the  true  meaning  and  place  of  the  cherubim,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  go  over  in  detail  the  various  and 
often  fanciful  theories  which  have  been  broached  in 
earlier  and  later  time*  on  the  subject.  They  may  be 
seen  briefly  exhibited  in  the  Typology,  already  referred 
to,  vol.  i.  p.  242-248. 

CHESTNUT.  In  Ge.  xxx.  37,  we  are  told  that 
Jacob  made  speckled  mis  of  annon- twigs,  mt,  and 

8,  we  find  that  this  annon  was  a  stately 
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tree  with  magnificent  branches,  and  each  context  favours 
the  supposition  that  it  grew  in  a  rich  soil  and  near 
water,  like  the  poplar  and  willow.  In  common,  there- 
fore, with  the  great  majority  of  interpreters,  we  accept 
the  rendering  of  the  8cptuagint  and  Vulgate,  and 
assume  that  the  Platanus  or  plane  is  intended. 

The  Platantu  oriental!*,  or  plane  of  Palestine  and 
of  classical  antiquity,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
plane-tree,  commonly  so  called  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land.   This  last  is  a  maple,  Airr  pmido-platanuM,  and 
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like  the  rest  of  its  saccharine  family,  it  contains  a  sweet 
sap  in  the  liburnum  or  under  bark,  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  is  often  tapped  by  school  -boys  in  spring.  Even 
by  those  least  familiar  with  plant*,  the  false  plane  or 
sycamore  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  plane, 
oriental  and  occidental,  by  its  seeds.  In  the  former 
they  are  lry«,  or  twin  carpels,  flattened  into  wing-like 
discs ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  globular  caskets  or  cat- 
kins—ball* more  or  less  rough,  which  hang  on  the 
branches  throughout  the  winter  in  graceful  strings  or 
tassels,  suggesting  the  name  of  button- wood,  by  which 
the  P.  occidtntali*  is  usually  known  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

There  is  no  tree  with  which  a  Loudoner  is  more 
familiar,  or  for  which  he  ought  to  be  more  grateful. 
We  know  not  whether  aught  of  its  vigour  in  the  midst 
of  smoke  and  dust  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  faculty  of 
shedding  its  bark,  and  so  coming  out  in  a  new  coat 
every  year ;  but  both  the  species  thrive  luxuriantly,  and 
with  their  leafy  canopy  afford  a  shelter  alike  impene- 
trable by  sun  and  shower. 

A  native  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  the  plane 
was  a  special  favourite  with  the  ancients.  The  groves 
of  Academus  were  groves  of  plane,  and  it  was  under 
avenues  of  plane  that  Aristotle  and  his  Peripatetics 
promenaded, 

"  Whilst  nourishing  a  youth  subliin<% 
With  the  fairy  fruit*  of  knowledge,  and  the  long  result  of  time." 

Pliny  tells  us  of  some  celebrated  planes — one  at  Veli- 
ternum,  in  whose  hollow  trunk  the  emperor  Caligula 
entertained  fifteen  guests;  another  in  Lycia,  which 
in  the  same  way  accommodated  Licinius  Mucianus, 
the  consul,  and  a  festive  party  of  seventeen  besides — 
"large  ipsa  torus  pnebente  fronde,  ab omni  afHatu  secu- 
rum,  opt&ntem  imbrium  per  folia  crepitus,  la?tiorem, 
quam  marmorum  nitore,  picture?  varietate,  laquearium 
auro,  cubuisse  in  eadem"  (ntnii  X«.  Hist  Ub.  aft  s).  If 
not  the  same  tree,  it  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
that  the  famous  plane-tree  grew  which  arrested  Xerxes 
on  his  march,  and  for  which  he  showed  such  crazy 
fondness — according  to  .-Elian,  decorating  it  with  scarfs, 
and  necklaces,  and  costly  jewels,  and  when  at  last  ob- 
liged to  tear  himself  away  from  it,  causing  a  golden 
medal  to  be  struck  as  a  commemoration  of  it. 

This  plane  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  and,  next  to  the 
cedar,  no  tree  could  supply  Ezekiel  with  a  worthier 
image  of  massive  strength  and  stately  grandeur. 

[AH.] 

CHIEF  OF  ASIA-    See  Asiarch.c 

CHILDREN.  In  the  authorized  version  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  term  is  often  used  in  a  general  sense  for  off- 
spring or  descendants,  and  where  ton*  would  lie  the 
more  exact  synonym  for  the  original:  as  children  of 
Abraham,  children  of  Israel.  But  taking  the  word 
with  reference  to  children  strictly  so  called,  there  arc 
certain  things  deserving  of  notice  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  such  among  the  covenant- people,  and  the  usages 
to  which  it  gave  rise:  (1.)  The  most  distinguishing 
peculiarity,  perhaps,  was  the  close  identification  of 
children  with  parents  in  their  covenant-standing.  The 
ordinance  of  circumcision,  which  formed  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  covenant,  and  might  be  called  its  personal 
badge,  was  administered  to  infants  of  eight  days  old, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  connecting  parent  and  child 
together  in  the  same  bond  of  obligation  and  promise 
toward  God.  And  it  was  impossible  that  this  could  bo 
done  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  any  suitable  apprehen- 


sion of  the  meaning  involved  in  the  transaction,  with- 
out elevating  the  relation  of  the  child  in  respect  to 
its  parent,  rendering  it  in  a  maimer  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
Among  such  a  people  children  would  naturally  be  re- 
garded as  God's  gifts,  in  a  more  peculiar  sen.se  than 
they  should  otherwise  have  been,  and  only  among  them 
could  the  saying  have  arisen—"  Lo,  children  are  God's 
heritage.''    (2.)  In  consequence  of  this  covenant-rela- 


mutual  responsibilities  laid  upon  each.  Parents  in  Israel 
were  taken  bound  to  have  their  children  reared  in  their 
own  faith,  and  fitted  for  occupying  in  duo  time  the 
place  of  true  members  of  the  covenant ;  and  hence  the 
many  injunctions  imposed  on  them  in  the  law  to  teach 
their  children  and  to  command  them  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  Oo.  xvlll.  It)  De  rL  Tl  xL  u ;  hence  also 
the  kind  of  sacred  honour  which  parents  were  entitled 
to  expect,  and  children  were  bound  to  render,  while 
still  under  the  parental  roof.  This  received  its  highest 
sanction  in  the  fifth  commandment  of  the  law,  which 
accorded  to  parents  a  certain  measure  of  that  honour 
which  properly  belongs  to  God,  and  suspended  on  its 
due  observance  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  children 
of  the  covenant  in  the  land  given  to  them  for  an  inherit- 
ance. It  proceeded  on  the  great  principle,  that  the 
relation  of  children  to  their  earthly  parents  was  to  be 
so  recognized  and  acted  on  as  to  form  a  suitable  prepa- 
ration for  the  higher  relationship  which  in  mature  yean 
they  were  to  hold  toward  God,  and  that  where  the  one 
failed  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  the  other 
being  properly  maintained.  In  regard  to  specific  mea- 
sures, however,  we  have  no  information.  In  later  times, 
the  child  at  five  years  old  was  placed  more  directly 
under  the  charge  of  the  father,  and  at  twelve  he  reached 
a  new  stage;  he  was  then  called  bat-hatoraJt,  son  of  the 
law,  and  was  initiated  in  a  more  advanced  discipline 
and  instruction.  (3.i  It  necessarily  followed  from 
this  connection  between  parent  and  child,  as  a  third 
note  of  distinction,  that  very  severe  measures  should 
l>e  taken  with  such  children  as  set  at  nought  the  honour 
and  restraints  of  parental  authority.  Not  only  was  the 
general  law  enacted,  that  every  one  should  fear  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  this  placed  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  call  to  keep  the  Sabbaths  of  the 
Lord  and  worship  only  him,  U>  xlx.  a,  but  there  were 
such  more  specific  enactments  as  the  following : — "  He 
that  smiteth  his  father  or  his  mother  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death,"  and  even  he  that  cursed  them  was  to 
share  the  same  fate,  Ex  uL  i&.  it  ;  "  cursed  be  he  that 
setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother,''  De.  zxru.  it; 
and  if  any  parent  should  openly  accuse  his  son  as  stub- 
born and  rebellious  before  the  elders  of  the  city,  the 
people  were  to  stone  him  with  stones,  till  he  died, 
De  xxl.  21.  It  may  well  Lie  supposed,  that  enactment* 
like  these  would  very  rarely  be  carried  into  effect,  even 
when  cases  occurred  fully  warranting  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty ;  natural  affection  would  commonly  prevail 
over  the  demands  of  justice;  but  the  very  insertion  of 
such  laws  in  the  statute-book  of  the  nation  was  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  spirit  that  should  pervade  the  relation- 
ship. (4.)  We  may  regard  it,  perhaps,  as  only  another 
natural  sequence  of  the  fundamental  character  of  this 
relation,  that  children  were  politically,  as  well  as  socially 
and  religiously,  bound  up  in  the  closest  manner  with 
their  parents.  The  inheritance  of  the  parent  fell  by 
legal  right  to  his  offspring,  divided  among  his  tons  into 
equal  parts,  excepting  that  the  eldest  obtained  a  double 
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in  honour  of  his  birthright.    And  m  the  poa-  .  this  respect  it*  offspring.    It  proceeds  out  of  itself,  has 
i  of  the  Israelites  were  thus  subject  to  a  regular   become  concrete  in  it,  and  only  because  the  fruit- bear- 
rule  of  succession,  wills  were  not  known  amongst  them,    ing  power  has  thus  entered  into  it,  is  the  hill  itself 


The  connection  was  equally  clone  on  the  other  side ;  for 
in  case*  of  extreme  poverty  the  child  might  be  sold  for 
the  debt  of  the  parent.  The  law,  indeed,  did  not  ex- 
pressly authorize  this ;  but  as  the  father  himself  might 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  bondman  for  payment 
of  hi*  debt,  it  was  but  natural  to  infer  that  his  children 
also  were  to  be  held  liable  to  the  same  fate.  Practi- 
cally, there  can  tie  no  doubt,  this  was  the  course  taken, 
tSL It.  1 1  ui  i,  N«.  s ;  but  in  the  case  of  children  as 
well  as  parents,  the  merciful  provision  came  into  play, 
that  the  bondage  could  only  hut  till  the  year  of  release, 
1a  »«»«,  and  even  while  it  lasted,  was  to  be  alleviated 
with  proper  marks  of  brotherly  kindness.  As  a  check 
al*o  against  the  worst,  and  as  a  regulating  principle  in 
ordinary  judicial  transactions,  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
children  should  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  parents, 
any  more  than  the  parents  for  the  children,  Do  xxt»  in. 

Chi  lobes.  Like  S.ss,  is  often  used  figuratively 
of  persons  who  are  distinguished,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  by  some  particular  quality  or  power:  they  are 
called  children  of  that  quality  or  power,  to  mark  more 
distinctly  its  predominance  in  them ;  they  ap)>ear,  in  a 
manner,  to  be  born  of  it  Thus  the  true  recipients  of 
the  gospel  are  called  "children  of  light."  having  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  the  only  knowledge  that 
brings  salvation,  shining  into  their  hearts,  and  fashion- 
ing their  whole  character  and  lives.  La.  xri.  s  ;  aim)  ''chil- 
dren of  obedience,*'  on  account  of  the  free  and  ready 


than,  i  fe  i  it ;  and  the  more  immediate  disciples  of 
Christ,  those  who  hailed  bin.  as  the  Bridegroom  of  his 
church,  and  rejoiced  in  the  gladsome  light  and  liberty 
which  it  was  his  mission  to  bring  to  the  world,  are 
named  "children  of  the  bride-chamber,"  Mit  ix.  15.  On 
the  other  side,  we  have  such  expressions  as  "children 
of  hell,'"  "  sons  of  Belial,"  "  children  of  this  world," 
"children  of  the  wicked  one,"  Mat.  xiu  »;  xxtii.  IS;  Ln 
nt  •,  to  denote  the  moral  depravation  ami  inevitable 
ruin  of  those  who  are  o|>posed  to  the  principles  of  righte- 
ousness and  truth.  Sometimes  even  the  term  is  applied 
more  specifically  in  reference  to  a  particular  element  of 
life,  or  phate  of  character,  a*  in  Mat.  xi.  19,  where 
persons  wisely  fulfilling  the  work  of  God  are  called 
"  children  of  wisdom;"  Ac.  l» .38,  where  Barnabas,  "son  of 
consolation,"  is  given  a*  a  surname  to  Joses ;  as  als  > 
Mar . ul  1:,  where  John  ami  Jainc*  are  styled  "sons  of 
and  many  things  of  a  similar  description. 
>  of  this  form  of  speech  has  been  excellently 
unfolded  by  Steiger  in  his  remarks  on  1  Pe.  i.  1 4  :— 
""In  the  oriental  way  of  contemplating  things,  the 
ot  only  recognized  an  a  reality,  but  as  some- 
real  and  earlier  than  the  individual  that 
holds  of  it,  which  is  therefore  viewed  as  its  offspring 
Hence  so  many  expression*  that  appear  to  us  strange 
and  incongruous,  but  which  we  should  not  soften  and 
away  in  translation.  Thus  a  fruitful  hill  is 
a  tun  of  fruit  faints,  where  in  idea  wo  find  our 
expression  'father  of  fruits.'  But  as  the 
latter  mode  of  considering  things,  which  is  customary 
with  us,  points  onwards  to  the  appearance  and  the  con- 
sequences, so  the  cither  goes  back  to  the  nature  and  the 
ground.  According  to  it,  regard  is  had  to  the  origin  of 
the  hill  as  touching  its  fruitfulness,  and  consequently 
the  general 
Vol  I. 


fruit-bearing.  The  same  thing  also  is  indicated  in  our 
mode  of  expression ;  for  we  name  that,  wliich  natu- 
rally yields  fruit,  not  merely  fruit-bearing,  but  fruit/u/, 
which  expresses  the  fit  natira,  the  inherent  power.  To 
such  a  principle  of  derivation  must  be  referred,  not 
only  all  similar  expressions— such  as  '  sons  of  might,' 
•daughters  of  song'— but  also  others,  as  in  the  con- 
struction with  periods,  when  p  [ton  or  child)  signifies 

the  product  of  the  particular  time  for  example,  a  child 
of  a  troublous  time;  all  those  expressions,  in  short, 
which  at  first  betoken  merely  a  resemblance  or  a  subor- 
dinate relation,  but  in  which  this  signification  is  always 

grounded  upon  the  notion  in  question  Ckildrtn 

of  ufitdirnrt,  of  faith,  therefore,  are  thc*c  who  through 
faith  have  become  that  which  they  now  are,  through  its 
being  implanted  within  them;  who  have  been  born 
again,  and  hence  possess  the  character  of  faith,  and  are 
always  ready  for  obedience.  It  was  consequently  a 
right  feeling  which  led  the  older  translators  and  expo 
sitors  to  retain  the  word  child  (*t*  la  ■  I'*  1 14),  although 
they  sought,  without  clearness  of  view,  to  refer  it  im- 
mediately to  God,  or  put  on  it  the  interpretation  rAiV- 
drtn  of  God,  which  makes  the  obedience  :u»  such  to  lie 
easily  known.  But  the  proper  way  of  rendering  the 
connection  is  this — children  of  faith  are  children  of 
grace,  which  is  equivalent  to  children  of  God  ;  i.e.  God, 
through  the  faith  which  is  wrought  in  them  by  Ma 
grace,  makes  them  to  yield  obedience  to  himself,  or  to 
be  his  children."  And  so  indeed  of  all  such  expres- 
sions ;  the  particular  quality  or  power  is  viewed  as 
taking  possession  of  the  man,  so  as  to  give  birth  and 
lieing  to  him  in  the  state  and  aspect  under  considera- 
tion :  he  virtually  liecomes  its  offspring. 

CHILDREN  OF  OOD,  axo  CHILDREN  BY 
ADOPTION.    See  Adoptiox. 

CHIL'EAB  [probable  meaning,  Mr  hi*  father],  the 
name  of  David's  son  by  Abigail.  2  So  111  s,  but  who  is 
elsewhere  called  Daniel,  Ida  ill  1.  The  reason  of  this 
twofold  name  is  uncertain ;  but  for  the  rabbinical 
notions  concerning  it,  and  some  speculations  of  his  own, 
»«c  rtochart,  Uieroi  )  p  flfl.1. 

CHLMHAM  [languishing  lonnin.,],  son  of  Barrillai 
the  Gileadite,  who,  at  the  father's  request,  was  taken 
by  David  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  quelling  of  Absalom's 
rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  being  treated  with  royal 
favour  and  distinction,  xix  37, ».  History  has  pre- 
served no  further  notice  of  him. 

CHIN'NERETH,  CHINNEROTH,  CINNE 
RETH — for  so  many  forms  does  the  word  assume— the 
name  of  an  ancient  town  on  the  Lake  of  (ialilce,  from 
which  the  lake  itself  is  suppose.!  to  have  derived  its 
name,  Jos.  tlx.  Si;  (LI)  De  111  17.  The  place  seems  after 
the  conquest  to  have  sunk  into  obscurity,  ns  it  is  un- 
known in  the  history  of  the  covenant  people.  Rut,  as 
what  was  originally  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  Xu 
xxxw  U,  bore  ultimately  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
it  has  been  very  commonly  supposed,  that  the  modem 
Tils'riai  roj«e  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chinnereth. 
{See  Tiberias.) 

CHIOS,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  near  which 
St.  Paul  passed  on  his  way  from  Mityleue  to  Samoa, 
Ac  xx.  tt>  It  lay  very  nearly  in  n  straight  line  between 
in  which  Mityleue'  was,  and  Sam.*,  and 
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about  «  inilus  distant  from  the  mainland  «.f  Aiiia.  It 
was  about  30  mile*  lung  and  10  broad ;  fertile  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  Milk,  and  fruit.  The  modern 
name  is  Scio,  or,  an  the  Greeks  spell  anil  pronounce  it, 
KJiio  So  record  exist*  of  its  connection  with  Chris- 
liauity  in  apostolic  times ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  age*, 
we  read  of  a  Bishop  of  Chios,  showing  that  the  gospel 
had  obtained  a  footing  on  its  shores.  During  the  struggle 
of  the  war  for  independence,  it  became  the  scene  of  a 
terrible  tragedy — the  Turks  having  in  1822  fallen  on 
it,  and  committed  a  drum  If  ul  massacre  among  the  in- 
habitants. 

CHIS'LEU,  oh  CHISLEV,  the  ninth  month  of  the 
Jewish  year,  commencing  with  the  new  moon  in  lie- 
cember  or  the  latter  part  of  November.  The  term 
itself  is  understood  to  be  of  Persian  origin.  The  chief 
observance  connected  with  it  was  "the  feast  of  the 
dedication,"  as  it  was  called,  kept  in  commemoration 
of  the  purification  of  the  temple  after  it  had  been  im- 
piously profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  t  Mac  It  vi; 
Jo.  x  The  feast  begau  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
month,  and  lasted  for  eight  days.  The  modern  Jews 
fast  on  the  sixth  day  of  it,  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Jeremiah's  roll  by  king  Jehoiakim :  and  the  seventh 
is  said  to  be  a  feast  of  joy  in  commemoration  of  king 
Herod's  death. 

CHITTIM,  ok  KITTIM,  the  Kittians,  descendant* 
of  Japheth  by  Javan,  Oo  x  «,  ami  generally  believed  to 
l>e  the  same  with  the  Cyprians.  In  Scripture  it  occurs 
only  a»  a  plural,  with  reference  to  the  people,  rather 
than  the  place ;  but  the  singular  has  been  found  in  a 
biliuguar  inscription  discovered  at  Athens,  in  which  the 
name  of  a  Cyprian  buried  at  Athens  is  written  both  in 
GfMk  and  in  Phamician  letters :  he  is  designated  Noi>- 
M4"of  Ktrievt,  Numeniusthe  Kitian,  a  native  of  Citium 
in  Cyprus.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Citium 
as  a  Phoenician  colony  ( Oo  Plnibtu,  ir  20) ;  and  Dr.  Pococke, 
when  there,  copied  a«  many  as  thirty-three  inscriptions 
in  Phoenician  characters.  But  the  word  Chittim  was 
also  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  general  name  for  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  probably  I >e cause  in  their  earlier  history 
Cyprus  was  the  chief  island  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted. Josephus  testifies  as  to  the  fact,  though  his 
mode  of  accounting  for  it  may  be  disputed  —  "  Che- 
thimus  possessed  the  island  of  Chethima,  which  is  now 
called  Cyprus,  and  from  this  all  islands  and  the  most 
port  of  maritime  places  are  called  Chethim  by  the  He- 
brews (Ant.  t  «.  1  In  this  more  extended  sense  the  word 
is  used  in  Nu.  xxiv.  24  ;  Je.  ii.  10 ;  Ezc.  xxvii.  6 ;  IH. 
xi.  30.  A  special  respect  is,  no  doubt,  had  to  the  islands 
in  the  wEgean.  ami  towns  along  the  coast  of  Greece, 
because  these  were  the  insular  and  maritime  places,  be- 
yond which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  extend.  Boo  hart  has  laboured  to 
support  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  which  has  identi- 
fied Chittim  with  the  Romans ;  but  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion now  is  what  lias  just  lieen  stated  -  that  the  term 
primarily  denoted  Cyprus,  and  then  was  extended  so  as 
to  comprehend  the  islands  in  the  ^Jgean,  and  people 
generally  across  the  seas.  (S«e  Oeteniu.'  Th«s»uru» ;  Hon*- 
«UMjt«rs  «  Balaam,  at  Nil  xxlr  ii  ;  PorocVe-.  nwriftlon  of  tbo 
Kiwt,  toI.  II  f.  113.) 

CHI'US,  a  word  of  disputed  import,  and  occurring 
only  once  in  Scripture.  The  prophet  Amos,  when 
charging  the  Israelites  with  a  hereditary  proneness  to 
idolatry,  points  back  to  the  state  of  matters  in  the  wil- 
-"  Have  ye  offered  unto  me 


and  offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house  of 
Israel?  But  [i.e.  no,  not  unto  me  did  ye  present  sacri- 
fices and  offerings,  but]  ye  love  the  tulwmacle  of  your 
Moloch,  and  Cliiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god, 
which  ye  made  to  yourselves"  ch  » .  »,  w.  The  St-p- 
tuagint  changed  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  thus— 
"  Ve  took  np  the  taliernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of 
your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to  worship 
them."  And  this  version  of  the  words  is  adopted  by 
Stephen  in  the  Acta,  and  brought  forward  as  a  proof 
that  the  people  in  the  wilderness  had  been  "  given  up 
to  worship  the  hoBt  of  heaven."  It  has  been  log 
matter  of  controversy,  what  form  or  aspect  of  heathen 
worship  might  l*>  meant  in  the  original  passage  by 
Chiun;  and  also  how  the  Septuagint  could  have  turned 
"  Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,"  into  "  the 
"tar  of  your  god  Remphan,  images."  The  words  of 
the  original  have  evidently  to  some  extent  l>een  trans- 
posed in  the  Septuagint ;  but  in  regard  to  the  chief 
point,  the  opinion  most  generally  entertained  by  the 
learned  has  been,  that  the  Kiun  or  Reran  of  Amos  was 
read  by  the  Greek  translator  Reran  or  RaijJian,  which 
last  appears  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and  that  this  was 
understiKid  to  \m  an  Egyptian  name  for  Saturn.  Hence 
also  the  Syrian  version,  at  a  later  period,  gave  Saturn 
as  the  proper  rendering,  with  special  reference  doubt- 
loss  to  the  |danct  Saturn,  which  was  worshipped  by 
some  eastern  nations  among  the  host  of  heaven  as  a 
kind  of  evil  genius.  The  authorities,  however,  upon 
which  this  view  chiefly  rested,  have  rather  fallen  iot« 
disrepute  of  late;  and  Gesenius,  who  had  previously 
espoused  and  vindicated  the  view,  in  his  last  and  most 
matured  opinion*  abandoned  it.  He  came  to  the  con 
viction,  which  is  acquiesced  in  by  HengstenUrg  anil 
many  others,  that  the  Chiun  of  the  prophet  is  no  deity 
at  all,  but  ought  to  be  translated  ttatue  or  image,  as, 
indeed,  it  was  long  ago  rendered  by  the  Latin  Vulgat»\ 
imaginem  idalorum  rextrantm.  The  rendering  then  be- 
comes—"Ye  liore  the  tabernacle  (strictly,  boot*)  of 
your  Moloch,  and  the  figure  (or  image)  of  your  idol«, 
the  star  of  your  god,  wluch  ye  made  for  yourselves." 
This  view  is  the  rather  to  be  acquiesced  in,  as  it  a 
against  all  probability  to  suppose  that  a  deity  so  littk- 
known  as  Chiun,  Raiphati,  or  Remphan  (whichever 
form  may  be  preferred),  if  such  an  one  ever  really 
existed  as  an  object  of  worship,  should  have  been  intro- 
dnced  in  so  familiar  and  incidental  a  manner  by  tbe 
prophet.  He  must,  we  naturally  think,  have  alluded 
to  forms  of  worship  which  were  generally  known  to  have 
existed,  and  were  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all.  But  the 
use  matte  of  the  passage  by  Stephen  is  perfectly  justi- 
fiable; since  the  prophet  undoubtedly  identifies  the  wor- 
ship referred  to  with  an  idolatrous  regard  to  the  host  of 
heaven,  employing,  as  ho  does,  the  expression  "the 
star  of  your  god,"  or  "your  star-god."  Indeed,  through 
out  the  world  of  ancient  heathendom,  idolatry  and  star- 
worship  always  stood  in  close  affinity  with  each  other. 
The  worship  of  tbo  Syrian  Baal  or  Moloch  was  quite 
commonly  identified  with  the  sun,  as  Ashtaruth  or  As- 
Urte  was  with  the  moon ;  the  one  was  the  king  of 
heaven,  the  other  the  queen  ;  and  star  worship  (making 
this  include  the  heavenly  bodies  generally)  might  b»' 
regarded  as  in  ancient  times  inseparable  from  fait 
worship. 

Viewed  in  a  doctrinal  respect,  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  passage  in  Amos  arises  from  the  measure  of  guilt 
it  seems  to  charge  upon  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  a*  if 
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during  the  whole  |»  riixl  of  sojourn  there  the  people  had 
continued  in  the  open  practice  of  heathen  worship,  ami 
had  carried  about  with  them  idolatrous  tents  and  linages ! 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  could  be  the  case, 
considering  Imth  the  searching  oversight  under  which 
they  were  placed,  and  the  occasional  testimonies  that 
are  given  of  their  progressive  advancement  in  the  wil 
d emeus  toward  a  sound  spiritual  condition.  These  testi- 
monies, indeed,  never  pronounce  an  unqualified  approval 
of  their  state  ;  nay,  they  leave  us  in  no  doubt,  that  to 
the  last  a  considerable  intermixture  survived  of  th'- 
stubborn  and  carnal  spirit  of  idolatry.  Das.  If  i  txix,  2-4; 
uil.  is,  mm |  ,  F./fi  ii  7- 17;  while  still,  as  a  whole,  the  people 
toward  the  close  of  the  wilderness- sojourn  are  repre- 
sented as  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  and  devotedness 
than  either  when  they  left  Egypt,  or  than  they  after- 
wards continued  for  any  length  of  time  to  maintain, 
J<*  ndB,        ;  Jo  ii.  There  is  no  real  contrariety, 

however,  in  the  representations,  when  they  are  pro- 
perty balanced  and  compared.  Relatively.  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  became  an  holy  people  ;  the  effect  of  the 
discipline  and  judgments  through  which  they  passed 
was  to  make  them  such  -otherwise  Cits]  could  never, 
at  the  close  of  the  period,  have  conducted  them  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  from  which  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
when  they  were  in  a  worse  condition,  he  had  kept 
them  back.  But  the  purity  was  still  only  comparative, 
not  absolute,  as  was  but  too  clearly  evinced  by  the 
occasional  murmurings  of  the  people,  and  the  falliug 
away  of  so  many  of  them,  near  the  termination  of  the 
wilderness- jieriod,  to  the  worship  of  Baal-pcor,  Nil.  ixt. 
It  is  to  this  continuous,  never  wholly  eradicated,  exist- 
ence and  operation  of  the  old  leaven  that  the  prophet 
Amos  points.  He  does  not  mean  to  say— as  seems 
often  to  be  imagined — that  this  was  the  preponderating 
element  in  their  condition,  or  that  in  consequence  of  it 
the  people  never  ceased  to  bear  alsnit  with  them  the 
instruments  anil  to  engage  in  the  services  of  idolatry. 
The  meaning  rather  is,  that  their  natural  tendency  lay 
in  this  direction  ;  and  that,  looking  to  the  strong  bent 
of  their  disposition,  or  their  general  characteristics  as  a 
people,  it  might  be  said  that  they  jierformed  their  sacri- 
fices to  others  than  .lehovah,  and  turned  his  tabernacle 
into  a  sort  of  idol-teat  In  a  word,  while  he  pave  them 
the  true  religion,  they  failed  even  in  the  earlier  and 
comparatively  purer  part  of  their  history  to  keep  it 
entire,  and  were  ever  intermingling  and  defiling  it  with 
the  corruptions  of  heathenism.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
real  purport  of  the  charge  of  the  prophet. 

CfflXyE,  the  name  of  a  Christian  female  at  Corinth, 
from  the  members  of  whose  family  Paul  received  his 
information  respecting  the  unhappy  divisions  that  had 
sprung  up  there  after  he  returned  to  Asia,  t  Co.  1. 11. 
She  is  never  again  mentioned. 

CHORA'ZIN.  a  town  in  Galilee,  on  the  Sea  of  Tilsj- 
rias,  and  evidently  not  far  from  Capernaum  and  I4-th- 
sai<la,  along  with  which  it  is  mentioned  by  our  Lwl,  anil 
left  with  a  woe  upon  its  head,  on  account  of  its  neglect 
of  gospel  privileges,  Mat.  xl.  21.  It  is  rather  singular, 
that  while  it  is  thus  in  a  parting  Word  of  Christ  raised 
to  a  bad  pre-eminence,  as  one  of  the  cities  "wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,  and  still  repented 
uot,"  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  never  notice  any 
visit  of  our  Lord  to  the  place,  or  any  work  done  in  it 
-  an  incidental  proof  how  much  is  left  unrecorded  of 
the  things  that  filled  up  our  lord's  active  ministry. 
No  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  its  site. 


CHRIST  JESUS.  It  is  of  no  practical  moment 
whether  we  couple  the  personality  of  our  Redeemer 
with  the  name  Cuitis/r,  or  with  that  of  JesX'8.  Very 
commonly  the  latter  is  preferred,  as  being  historically 
anil  properly  the  jiersonal  designation.  But  if  respect 
be  had  to  the  whole  course  of  revelation  on  the  subject 
-if  the  divine  testimonies  Ixfore  the  incarnation  be 
taken  into  account,  as  well  as  those  pottrrior  to  it,  it 
may  seem  fully  as  natural  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
name  of  Christ  or  Messiah ;  for  liefore  the  volume  of 
Old  Testament  scripture  had  closed,  this  had  come  to 
receive  a  strictly  personal  application,  and  was  em- 
ployed much  as  a  proper  name.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  and  because  it  is  the  name  from  which  has 
flowed  the  more  distinctive  epithets  both  of  the  people 
and  of  the  cause  of  Jesus,  we  adopt  it  as  presenting  tin- 
fittest  place  for  the  little  that  can  be  said  directly,  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  on  the  wonderful  and  glorious 
Being  to  whom  it  relates. 

The  name  Chritt  in  Greek,  Mt*$iah  in  Hebrew, 
bearing,  as  it  does,  the  participial  or  adjective  sense  of 
anointed,  was  capable  of  I  icing  applied,  and  actually 
was  applied,  in  the  earlier  ports  of  Scripture,  to  a 
variety  of  persons.  Because  the  high-priest  was  empha- 
tically the  anointed  one  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
taliernaclc  worship,  he  is  therefore  called  "the  priest, 
the  Christ"  (Heb.  kamatehiaeh,  Gr.  6  Uptvt  6  xpurrds, 
Le.  1».  3).  After  the  institution  of  the  kingly  office,  and 
the  setting  apart  of  him  who  Isire  it  by  an  act  of  con- 
secration with  oil,  he  lwcame,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the 
Lord's  anointed,  or  the  Christ  of  the  Isird,  as  Saul  is 
onoo  and  again  designated  by  David,  t  So.  »n.  J,*,  Ac 
Hannah,  however,  at  the  close  of  her  song  of  praise, 
luwl  already  given  the  won!  a  loftier  directiou— not 
without  respect,  it  may  lie,  to  the  more  immediate 
liearcrs  of  the  royal  dignity,  but  still  more  cs|>ccially 
pointing  to  one  who  should  gather  into  his  |ierson  the 
highest  powers  and  prerogatives  associated  with  the 
chosen  people,  and  give  them  a  world-wide  develop 
ment ;  for  she  speaks  of  the  Lord  "  exalting  the  horn 
of  his  Messiah"  (anointed),  so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to 
"judge  the  ends  of  the  earth."  In  Ps.  ii.,  the  Lord's 
Christ  is  He  who  is  God's  Stn  by  way  of  eminence, 
and  who  receive*,  the  heritage  of  earth  to  it*  utmost 
hounds  as  his  sure  possession.  And,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  passages,  in  Daniel,  ch  ix .  we  find  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  expected  deliverer,  without  the  article 
or  any  accompanying  epithet,  precisely  as  a  proper 
name:  "Know,  therefore,  and  understand,  that  from 
the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  unto  Messiah 
(Christ*  Prince;"  and  again,  "And  after  tlirecscore 
and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  (Christ)  l«  cut  off," 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  when  we  open  the 
New  Testament,  to  find,  in  the  very  first  announce 
ment  of  the  actual  birth  of  the  Saviour,  this  name  ap- 
plied to  Him  as  a  personal  designation;  "Fear  not," 
saiil  the  angels  to  the  shepherds,  "  for  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ, 
Lord"'(«t  iarw  XpurrAt  ictpioi,  L«  ii  11)  But  before 
his  birth,  the  name,  in  its  Greek  form.  Jesus  (Hebrew 
Ytuhua)  hail  been  divinely  appointed  for  his  more 
strictly  personal  designation.  "Thou  shalt  call  lus 
name  Jesus,"  said  the  angel  to  Joseph,  "  for  he  sliall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins."  Unfortunately,  by 
the  translation,  the  ground  of  the  connection  is  lost 
the  name  and  the  reason  assigned  for  its  imjio. 
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sition ;  there  being  no  formal  resemblance  between 
Janit  and  he  thall  tare.    As  originally  spoken,  it  would 
be  otherwise ;  it  would  run  thus,  Yah  ua  hi  Yo$h  i>/a 
yttfV  '3  yittT* — Saviour,  for  he  shall  save.  And 

wh<>n  tin*  are  mentioned  as  the  sjiecific  evil  from  which 
the  bearer  of  this  name  was  to  save  his  people,  it  was 
intimated  from  the  outset  that  he  was  to  appear  pre- 
eminently as  a  xpiritual  Redeemer  —one  who  had  higher 
ends  in  view,  and  a  nobler  mission  to  accomplish,  than 
the  political  regeneration  of  his  country,  or  the  promo- 
tion of  tlx;  merely  secular  interests  of  the  world.  If 
these  should  anyhow  come  within  the  scope  of  his  bene- 
volent working,  it  could  only  be  as  results  following  in 
the  train  of  his  more  direct  and  proper  undertaking. 

When  viewed  in  respect  to  their  ultimate  meaning, 
the  two  names  of  Jesus  and  Christ  differ  only  by  point- 
ing to  diverse  aspects  of  bin  high  calling:  the  one 
(Jesus)  gave  indication  of  the  naturt  of  the  work  he 
had  to  do,  the  other  (Christ)  bespoke  his  ronntrration 
and  *peciat  endowment  for  the  service  it  required  at  his 
hands.  Each  implied  the  other :  He  could  not  have 
been  the  Jesus,  if  he  had  not  been  destined  to  receive 
the  unction  which  constituted  him  the  Christ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  He  have  been  constituted  the  Christ, 
unless  the  infinitely  great  and  important  work,  implied  in 
his  being  the  Jesus,  had  been  committed  to  his  charge. 
There  had  been  persons  who  preceded  him  in  the 
divine  administration  bearing  the  names,  and  to  some 
extent  also  possessing  the  reality  of  what  ho  was  to  be 
and  do  among  men ;  but  it  was  only  as  the  faint  and 
imperfect  image,  the  mere  shadow  of  what  was  to  be 
found  in  him.  Consequently,  those  of  them  who  might 
be  said  to  \m  Chris  ted  or  anointed,  the  priest*,  the 
kings,  and  occasionally  also  the  prophets  of  the  olden 
time,  had  no  such  consecration  as  he  had  ;  they  had  the 
external  anointing,  and  in  part  also  the  Spirit's  grace 
which  it  symbolized  (for  God  never  mocks  his  true  ser- 
vants with  a  mere  shell  that  has  no  kernel) ;  but  it  wa« 
a  grace  that  could  be  measured  ;  and  the  very  stress 
laid  upon  the  outward  rite  bespoke  the  comparative 
deficiency  of  the  internal  gift.  In  Him,  however,  who 
came  as  the  great  antitype  of  all  those  provisional  in- 
struments of  grace  and  salvation,  the  outward  alto- 
gether disappears,  because  the  inward  in  its  perfection 
has  come.  //•.•  anointing  consists  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit,  formally  bestowed  at  hi*  baptism,  bestowed 
not  by  measure ;  and  having,  in  the  plenitude  of  this 
grace,  finished  the  work  given  him  to  do  for  his  people, 
he  obtains  the  same  in  measure  also  for  them ;  so  that 
they  become  Chritttd  in  him,  scv>.  i .«,  and  receive  out 
of  his  fulness  grace  for  grace.  As  it  was  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  One  that  made  him  the  Christ,  so  it  is 
their  receiving  from  him  the  same  unction,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  capacity  and  their  need,  which  gives  them 
a  participation  in  his  work,  and  a  standing  in  his  king- 
dom, Un.  11.20;  Ro.  iiiL*  (Compare  what  is  said  under 
Anointing.) 

In  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  person  and 
work  of  our  Lord,  the  question  which  had  to  find  a 
practical  solution  bore  respect  to  the  significance  of 
both  names ;  for  it  was  in  reality  all  one  to  ask,  whether 
he  was  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  I  or  whether 
he  ought  to  l>c  recognized  as  the  Clurisl  \  But  it  wag 
otherwise,  as  matters  actually  evolved  themselves.  The 
deep  import  of  the  name  Jesus  was  concealed  from 
the  men  of  his  generation,  on  account  of  its  being  bona 


from  childhood  as  a  personal  designation  ;  in  their  view 
it  merely  served  to  distinguish  him  as  an  individual 
from  other  individuals  around  him.  But  from  the  time 
that  he  began  to  manifest  himself  to  Israel,  the  ques- 
tion which  naturally  arose  in  men's  minds  wan,  whether 
this  Jesus  was  the  Chrirt  f  Was  he  indeed  the  person 
predetermined  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven  to  hold  the 
office,  and  fulfil  the  destiny,  of  the  Lord's  Anointed ' 
Hence,  throughout  the  gospels,  whenever  tlie  discourse 
turns  upon  the  claims  of  Jesus,  it  has  respect  in  some 
form  to  his  being  or  not  Insing  the  Christ  (the  article 
being  always  prefixed,  at  least  in  the  original) ;  and  the 
substance,  first  of  ap>stolic  liclief ,  ami  then  of  apostolic 
preaching,  was  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  indeed  the 

Christ,  M»t  XTl  16;  Ji».  rt.  09;  Ac  ti.  W;  U  !•';  X.  1*;  Itli  S  Bot 

when  we  reach  a  more  advanced  stage  of  gospel  history, 
when  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  fully  established  is 
the  convictions  of  believers,  and  Christian  communi- 
ties were  everywhere  founded  on  the  conviction  u 
a  fully  authenticated  fact,  the  term  Christ  also  panel 
into  a  personal  designation;  and  instead  of  "Jesus 
the  Christ,"  the  common  form  of  expression  came  to 
be  "Jesus  Christ,"  or  "Christ  Jesus,"  as  we  find  it 
indifferently  used  in  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 

Another  question,  however — though  one  that  might 
1*  said  to  be  involved  in  the  application  of  these  names 
— called  for  an  intelligent  decision  at  the  hands  nf  those 
who  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  personal  minis- 
try of  our  Lord,  and  one  which  for  a  time  staggered 
some  who  were  ready  to  give  a  believing  response  to 
the  other :  namely.  Who  or  what  was  this  Christ  as  u> 
the  constitution  of  his  person  I  There  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  answering  such  a  question,  if  men  had 
understood  what  was  implied  in  the  anointing  which 
constituted  him  the  Christ.  If  they  had  known  that  ibis 
consisted  in  his  receiving  the  Spirit  without  measure, 
as  to  lie  empowered  for  the  execution  of  all  divine  ope- 
rations,  they  would  have  perceived  that  He  must  him- 
self be  ptieseased  of  the  jiower  and  prerogatives  of  God 
head ;  for,  otherwise,  lie  could  not  have  been  the  red 
pient  and  bearer  of  such  a  gift.  He  who  can  hold  si) 
the  Spirit's  fulness,  must  already  be  a  partaker  of  the 
Spirit's  infinitude.  Nor  was  leas  involved  in  his  being 
the  Jesus,  the  world's  Saviour  from  sin,  though  the 
conclusion  in  this  respect  was  not  one  that  might 
be  so  directly  reached.  For  whether  sin  were  viewed 
as  a  debt  to  the  justice  of  God,  or  a  moral  plague  in- 
fecting the  very  heart  ami  soul  of  humanity,  who  could 
prevail  to  remove  it!  What  must  he  be,  who  should 
lie  found  competent  to  pay  such  a  debt,  or  to  apply  »n 
efficient  remedy  to  that  all- pervading  disease?  In 
neither  of  its  aspects  was  this  a  work  for  man  to  ac- 
complish— not  oven  though  he  should  himself  be  free 
from  any  actual  participation  in  the  evil.  It  is  the 
spoiling 'of  God's  workmanship  that  has  here  to  I* 
grappled  with — the  moral  and  physical  ruin  of  a  work! : 
and  every  effort  must  prove  insufficient  to  the  task,  which 
cannot  bring  to  its  aid  the  infinite  resources  of  God- 
head. No  one,  therefore,  could  rightly  apprehend  the 
work  which  Jesus  had  to  do  as  the  Saviour,  without 
1  laving  the  conviction  forced  on  him,  that  energies  alto- 
gether supernatural,  powers  essentially  and  properly 
divine,  must  needs  lie  lodged  in  his  person ;  and  whe- 
ther contemplated  as  the  Jesus  or  the  Chri*t,  there 
must  be  almut  him  all  that  ages  before  was 
by  the  prophet,  when  he  ai 
God  with  us,"  In.  Hi  it 
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Rut  even  the  better  part  of  our  Lord's  countrymen, 
hi*  disciples  themselves,  were  slow  in  yielding  to  this 
conviction ;  ami  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  doubt 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  «m  the  Christ,  they  shrunk 
from  the  thought  of  his  cither  possessing  a  divine  na- 
ture, or  having  to  perform  a  strictly  divine  work.  The 
great  mass  of  hi*  countrymen  would  not  entertain  the 
thought  at  all.  Sime  kind  of  reformation  from  the  evil* 
of  sin  they  were  willing  enough  to  expect  at  his  hands  ; 
hut  not  such  a  work  as  should  provide  for  its  utter 
extirpation  from  tho  kingdom  of  heaven,  anil  in  its 
accomplislunent  should  liring  into  play  the  infinite  jkt- 
frctions  of  Godhead.  This  was  an  idea  of  Messiah's 
person  and  mission  which  had  never  entered  their  mind 
to  conceive ;  and  as  often  as  Jesus  tried  to  urge  it  on 
their  notice,  or  commend  it  to  their  l»elief,  they  repelled 
the  attempt,  and  raised  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 
When  he  claimed  divine  powers  and  prerogatives  in 
connection  with  his  work,  as  having  to  deal  directly 
with  sin.  or  as  su|>ern&turally  manifesting  itself  in  the 
effects  it  produced.  Mat  Ix.  J-rt;  I,u,  m  *«,  w;  and  when  once 
and  again  he  vindicated  for  himself  a  personal  relation- 
ship to  the  Father,  such  as  was  indispensable  to  his 
office,  but  such  as  n<>  created  being  might  dare  to  ap- 
propriate, Jn.  v.  it, l*;  ti  3tuvy,  x  '.'"-a*;  the  result  was  uni- 
formly tho  same — an  indignant  repudiation  of  the 
thought,  followed  sometimes  by  an  attempt  to  overbear 
him  with  violence.  Even  when  the  question  was  put 
to  the  Jewish  leaders  in  a  kind  of  hy]>othctical  form, 
raised  on  an  announcement  of  ancient  prophecy  when 
they  were  demanded,  how  David  could  call  Messiah 
Lord,  whom  yet  he  delighted  to  anticipate  as  his  win, 
they  were  entirely  gravelled— so  completely  did  the 
idea  of  a  properly  divine  person  and  work  in  the  Mcr- 
siah  transcend  what  they  had  ever  imagined  as  possible. 
Hut  xxli  •»-«  And  when,  by  the  overriding  providence 
of  <i.>d,  all  other  devices  failed  for  laying  an  accusation 
against  Jesus,  which  might  warrant  the  judicial  ex- 
tinction of  his  earthly  care  r,  their  strong  repugnance 
to  any  claim  of  divinity  found  vent  to  itself  in  the 
solemn  condemnation  they  pronounced  upon  him  for 
confessing  that  he  was  the  S>n  of  God  ;  bo  that  the 
formal  ground  of  his  crucifixion,  on  the  part  of  man, 
was  his  claiming  to  be  what  the  nature  of  his  office  and 
minion,  whether  as  announce!  beforehand  by  Old  Tcs- 
Ument  prophets,  or  as  more  distinctly  exhibited  by 
himself,  imperatively  required  that  he  should  )*;  Mat. 
xxvl. 

The  disciple*  of  our  Lord  were  not  so  impregnablv 
■— led  against  the  truth.  It  made  way  upon  their  con- 
victions, though  somewhat  slowly  and  fitfully.  They 
seemed  to  have  an  impression  of  it  at  one  time,  while 
they  had  lost  it,  or  had  all  but  lost  it.  at  another.  Near 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and  after  an  unex 
pec  ted  manifestation  of  supernatural  insight,  he  was 
greeted  by  Nathanael  as  the  Son  of  (Jod,  Jn  I  <».  Peter, 
too,  at  an  early  period,  and  after  witnessing  a  like  dis- 
play of  the  supernatural,  exclaimed  as  one  penetrated 
and  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  Deity, 
"  Depart  from  me,  fur  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord," 
l.'L  r  h  Rut  in  process  of  time  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples began  to  shake  ;  their  confidence  in  the  divinity 
of  their  Master  gave  way;  90  that  many,  it  is  said,  on 
hearing  certain  Ktrong  declarations  of  Jesus  respect- 
ing his  all-sufficiency  to  his  people,  went  back  and 
walked  no  more  with  him,  Jn  *  at)  and  at  a  later  period 
still,  Peter  received  his  special  blessing  for  simply  con 


fessing  what  apparently  had  been  held  long  before,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  tho  living  God. 
M»t  xri  is  The  difficulty,  it  would  seem,  was  not  so 
much  in  getting  some  apprehension  or  belief  of  the 
truth  respecting  Christ's  divine  character — manifesta- 
tions of  this  were  ever  and  anon  bunting  forth  which 
flashed  conviction  at  the  time  on  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples ;  but  then  these  were  succeeded  by  other  tilings, 
so  different  from  what  they  expectod,  and  so  hard  to 
reconcile  with  thu  notion  of  omnipotence,  that  darkness 
and  doubt  again  took  possession  of  their  hearts. 
Hence,  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  getting  an  intelligent 
and  settled  belief  of  the  truth,  such  as  should  abide, 
like  an  anchor,  sure  ami  steadfast ;  and  it  was  faith  of 
this  stamp,  divinely  wrought  in  the  soul,  which  Peter 
was  the  first  to  attain,  but  which  they  all  came  by  de- 
J  grees  to  possess,  not  excepting  the  incredulous  Thoman, 
;  who  at  last  exclaimed,  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God." 
The  whole  history,  indeed,  of  Christ's  appearance 
and  work  on  earth  was  strange  and  mysterious  to  those 
almut  him.  So  far  from  anticitnting  everything  (as 
German  theorists  have  dreamed),  and  out  of  their  anti 
cipations  weaving  a  hwtory  that  was  never  acted,  they 
could  not  understand  it  when  they  saw  it  occurring  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Every  winding  in  the  course  was  a 
riddle  till  the  light  of  the  Spirit  shone  upon  it ;  even 
the  prophecies,  which  so  often  punted  the  way  to  the 
event*  in  progress,  were  not  thought  of.  at  least  not 
perceived  in  their  proper  bearing,  till  the  events  them- 
selves recalled  their  existence ;  and  most  commonly  the 
immediate  agenta  in  their  accomplishment  were  those 
who  were  the  most  anxious  to  defeat  the  claims  of 
Jesus.  With  this  striking  originality  in  the  matter  of 
(Tirist's  history,  the/orm  it  assumes  in  the  evangelical 
narratives  perfectly  corresponds.  The  fing«T  of  God  may 
be  everywhere  traced  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
It  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  stories  that  is  there  nar- 
rated ;  and  yet  what  a  divine  simplicity  pervades  the 
narration  I  as  if  it  were  but  a  series  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence*, on  which  not  a  mark  of  admiration  need  be 
raised,  or  a  word  of  personal  feeling  expres.se>!.  And 
amid  so  many  things  fitted  to  create  surprise,  and  stir 
the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul,  wliat  a  singular  re- 
serve in  withholding  what  might  have  l>een  fitted  to 
gratify  human  curiosity  !  Over  how  many  parts  of  our 
Lord's  life,  especially  of  it*  early  stages,  is  the  veil  allowed 
to  liang,  where  a  merely  human  hand  would  so  readily 
have  uplifted  it!  And  in  regard  to  what  forms  the 
most  wonderful,  what,  spiritually  considered,  is  the 
most  important  section  of  the  entire  history,  namely, 
the  closing  scene*  of  his  earthly  career,  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  infidels  could  not  refuse,  in  a  moment  of 
salutary  thought,  to  give  his  testimony  to  the  inimit- 
able character  of  the  narrative.  "In  spite  of  all  we 
have  said,"  exclaimed  Diderot,  in  a  meeting  of  unlw- 
lieversatthe  Raron  d'Holl«chs.  "and  no  doubt  with 
much  reason,  against  that  cursed  liook,  I  will  defy  you, 
with  all  your  abilities,  to  compose  a  narrative  which 
shall  he  as  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  as  sublime,  as 
touching,  as  the  account  of  the  last  sufferings  and  death 
of  Jesus  Christ— which  shall  produce  the  same  effect 
make  so  deep  an  impression,  one  so  generally  felt,  and 
the  influence  of  which  shall  lie  as  fresh  as  ever  after 
the  lajwe  of  so  many  centuries."  (Rcpnrtcl  by  Hum,  iui<I 
quoted  by  SUlt,  lit  Lu.  xxlll  34.  Rolen  Jesn,  vt  p.  4!W1  ) 

It  is  constantly  assumed  in  the  gospels  and  epistle* 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  office  of  Jesus  as  the 
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Christ  had  a  threefold  aspect,  and  comprised  kinds  of 
administration,  which  in  earlier  time*  were  usually  din 
charged  by  distinct  persons— prophets,  priests,  and 
king*,  Occasionally  these  were  to  some  extent  com- 
bined even  in  Old  Testament  times ;  as  in  the  case  of 
David,  who  was  at  once  a  kin?  and  a  prophet,  and  in 
the  casts  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  were  alike  pro- 
phets anil  priests.  Viewed  as  offices,  however,  the 
three  orders  were  separate,  and  the  consecration  which 
qualified  for  one,  neither  involved  a  call  nor  con- 
ferred a  title  to  the  others.  But  in  Christ  they  all 
met ;  his  anointing  of  the  Spirit  qualified  alike  for  each ; 
ami,  indeed,  from  the  moment  of  Ids  entering  on  the 
work  given  him  to  do,  the  discharge  of  every  one  of 
them  began  simultaneously  to  proceed.  Iu  all  he  did, 
there  was  at  once  a  prophetical,  a  priestly,  and  a  kingly- 
element  -although  what  was  done  might  formally  be- 
long to  one  office  rather  than  to  another.  For  ex- 
ample, his  miraculous  healing  of  diseases  may  natu- 
rally lie  assigned  to  Ids  kingly  office,  as  lieing,  in  its 
most  obvious  character,  a  manifestation  of  that  royal 
authority  and  divine  power,  by  which  he  can  subdue 
all  things  to  himself  for  Uie  good  of  his  people :  but  the 
prophetical  element  was  also  there  ;  for  all  the  acts  of 
that  description  which  proceeded  from  his  hand  were 
indicative  of  his  mission  and  work,  in  their  higher  and 
m>>re  properly  redemptive  character:  and  a  priestly 
element  besides,  since  they  showed  him  actually  charg- 
ing himself  with  the  evils  of  humanity,  and  vicariously 
bearing  the  heavy  burden,  Mat  lUL  17.  In  like  manner, 
the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  from  the  more  imme- 
diate and  ostensible  ends  that  had  to  be  accomplished 
by  it,  is  most  appropriately  associated  with  his  priestly 
office,  seeing  it  was  thereby  he  made  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  world ;  but  in  that  death,  too,  there  was 
kingly  might,  spoiling  principalities  and  powers,  and 
the  rulers  of  darkness ;  and  prophetical  teaching  in  its 
higliest  exercise,  for  nothing,  not  even  in  the  history 
of  Christ's  undertaking,  is  comparable  to  his  death,  for 
the  light  it  sheds  over  the  purposes  of  God,  and  the 
in-light  it  affords  into  his  character  as  connected  with 
the  work  of  man's  salvation.  When  Christ's  agency, 
therefore,  is  distributed  into  the  threefold  office  of  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  king,  the  division,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  made,  not  so  properly  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing a  line  of  separation  between  the  different  parts  of 
his  work,  as  for  assisting  our  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  the  more  prominent  character  and  the  manifold  bear- 
ing of  each ;  and  in  apportioning  any  particular  act  to 
one  office,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  its 
subordinate  relation  to  another.  It  was,  doubtless,  to 
prevent  any  such  impression  from  arising  in  the  mind 
that  no  formal  distribution  of  Christ's  work  is  made  in 
Scripture. 

We  are  not  the  less  plainly,  however,  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  was  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of 
his  church ;  and  in  each  respect  ran  incomparably 
above  all  who  at  any  previous  period  were  called  to 
discharge  the  functions  implied  in  these  titles.  As 
Prophet,  his  appearance  in  the  world  constitutes  a  new 
era,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  said  by  the  ajwstlo  John, 
"  the  darkness  is  now  past,  and  the  clear  light  shineth." 
Not  that  Christ  taught,  or  professed  to  teach,  anything 
almolub'ly  new ;  preceding  teachers  of  the  church  had 
liecn  his  own  messengers,  endowed  with  a  portion  of  his 
own  Spirit ;  and  he  could  not  appear  in  a  relation  of  ab- 
solute  independence  toward  them,  far  less  assume  a  p>«i- 


tion  of  antagonism,  as  if  coming  to  destroy  what  they  had 
established.  The  germ  already  existed,  in  the  divine  in 
stitutions  and  prophetical  teachings  of  the  old  covenant, 
of  all  that  was  to  de velope  itself  in  him ;  but  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  germ,  there  was  such  a  reach  of  dis- 
cernment, such  a  breadth  of  view,  such  a  loftiness  of 
aim,  such  a  many  sided  fulness  of  instruction,  and  all 
cast  into  forms  so  admirably  fitted  to  take  a  deep  and 
lasting  hold  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  as  has  left  even 
the  greatest  of  those  who  went  before  at  an  immeasur- 
able distance  from  Him.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  was 
the  veil  properly  uplifted  from  the  upper  sanctuary,  and 
the  Lord  of  glory  openly  disclosed  to  men's  view,  as 
full  of  grace  and  truth,  according  to  the  word  of  Christ 
himself,  "  No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he 
hath  declared  him,"  Jb.JU.1A  In  the  strictly  moral 
sphere  abut,  we  perceive  the  same  relative  superiority, 
the  same  reabzed  perfection ;  for  Christ,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Taylor,  "  as  founder  of  a  system  of  mtnv 
ilaiiu  ethics,  revises  and  overrules  all  bygone  moralities, 
issuing  anew  whatever  is  of  unchangeable  obligation, 
and  consigning  to  non-observance  or  oblivion  whatever 
had  a  temporary  force  or  a  local  reason.  With  a 
touch — with  a  word— a  word  of  far- reaching  inferences, 
he  rules  the  ages  to  come ;  and  he  so  sends  morality 
forward — he  so  launches  it  into  the  boundless  futurity 
of  the  human  system  on  earth,  as  that  it  shall  need  no 
re-dressing,  no  complementing,  no  retrenchment,  even 
in  the  most  distant  era"  (RestufaUun  of  Belief,  p.  »«>.  It 
was  the  more  remarkable  that  he  should  appear  a  pro- 
phet of  this  lofty  stamp,  when  we  reflect  how  many 
others  had  been  working  at  the  same  problem,  and 
failed  in  the  attempt — Jewish  theceophist*  at  Alex- 
andria, who  combined  the  advantage  of  an  acquaintance 
with  Cod's  earlier  revelations  with  the  highest  culture 
of  heathendom;  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  Judea,  who 
could  think  of  nothing  higher  or  better  for  the  future 
of  the  world  than  the  diffusion  of  unmodified  Judaism; 
and  Essenea,  the  ascetic  reformers  of  Jndaism,  whooiJy 
succeeded  in  compounding  out  of  phari&aic  and  mystic 
elements,  a  system  which  was  repulsive  to  the  common 
sentiments  of  mankind,  and  died  in  the  deserts  that 
gave  it  birth.  How  should  one  who,  humanly  con- 
sidered, was  but  a  Jewish  peasant  in  au  obscure  Gali- 
lean village,  have  so  readily  done  what  all  Iwsides  had 
failed  to  accomplish — should,  in  a  few  short  years,  hare 
laid  tlm  foundations  of  a  universal  religion  and  a  perfect 
morality — were  it  not  that  the  human  in  Him  was  in- 
formed and  elevated  by  the  divine ! 

The  Priesthood  of  Jesus  was  of  a  kind  that  bespoke, 
if  possible,  a  still  higher  elevation  above  those  around 
him,  and  a  yet  deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
Godhead.  The  priestly  element  hail  entered  largely 
into  tlte  religion  of  Judaism  ;  its  sacrifices  and  oblations 
hail  all  to  be  offered  by  a  mediating  priesthood  ;  and  by 
them  alone,  as  having  immediate  access  to  God,  could 
the  more  peculiar  intercessions  for  the  Messing  of  Heaven 
be  made  with  acceptance.  Dut  could  it  with  all  these 
prevail  to  satisfy  the  conscience  t  Did  it  adequately 
meet  the  moral  wrong  occasioned  by  sin  in  the  govern- 
ment of  (Jod,  and  provide  on  grounds  of  righteousness 
for  its  final  extirpation!  So  the  men  of  our  Lord'* 
generation  seemed  universally  to  think.  Not  a  thought 
apparently  had  ever  crossed  their  imaginations  respect' 
ing  the  merely  provisional  nature  of  the  ritual  institu- 
tions of  Moses;  they  held  it  blasphemy  to  breathe  a 
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I  in  that  direction,  Mat.  xxrti.  si  ;  Ac  rl  14.  Yet 
their  own  prophets  had  given  no  doubtful  indications 
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a  priesthoo.1,  founded  upon  better  pn  anises,  and  destined 
to  secure  more  satisfactory  results.  David  had  looked 
forward  in  joyful  hope  to  his  groat  Succeaaor— Him 
who  was  to  be  at  once  hia  aon  and  Lord— being  a  priest 
upon  the  throne,  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek, 
Fa.  ex.  4.  And  the  later  prophets,  when  pointing  to  the 
time  of  hia  appearing,  spoke  in  ominous  terms  of  suffer- 
ing* that  were  to  precede,  aa  wall  as  of  a  glory  that  was 
to  foUow ;  of  a  fearful  struggle  with  sin,  in  which  his 
very  soul  was  to  be  poured  out,  and  a  ransom  of  price- 
leas  value  paid,  whereby  the  guilt  of  iniquity  was  to  be 
for  ever  atoned,  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease,  a  new 
and  higher  temple  consecrated,  li.lUi.MO;  Do.  ix.  M.27; 
Zee.  tl  12;  xlu.  l.  It  was  the  mighty  burden  of  these 
prophetic  bodings  which  Jesus  undertook  to  bear,  when 
li.  assumed  the  high- priesthood  uf  our  pn^li  <M"ii,  as 
well  ns  of  that  implied  in  the  handwriting  of  ordinances 
going  before,  which  with  manifold  iteration  pressed  the 
i  of  a  debt  that  was  never  paid  ;  and  with  perfect 
of  all  that  it  called  him  to  do  and  to 
suffer,  he  said,  as  he  entered  on  the  work— "Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  wouldcst  not,  but  a  body  has  thou  prc- 
|iared  me .  Lo,  I  come  un  the  volume  of  the  book  it 
is  written  of  uiel  to  do  thy  will.  0  God,"  He  t.  S.T.  So 
completely  in  this  did  Jesus  stand  alone,  that  the  work 
was  already  done  before  he  could  get  men  distinctly  to 
apprehend  the  necessity  of  its  accomplishment.  But 
theu  at  length  the  light  broke  upon  their  minds ;  the 
conviction  forced  itself  upon  them,  that  here  also  Un- 
true idea  was  realized  in  its  perfection  ;  since  the  priest 
and  the  offering,  the  |>erson  to  intercede  and  the 
I  of  the  intercession  being  one  and  the  same,  and 
•  >f  spotless  purity  and  infinite  worth,  there 
Ihj  nothing  wanting  to  insure  full  and  perpetual 
with  the  Father.  So,  "  by  one  offering  he 
for  ever  ]>erfecU*d  them  that  are  sanctified,"  and 
on  the  ground  of  that  all-sufficient  offering,  "  he  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto  (osl  by 
him." 

The  Kixiily  office  of  Christ  so  far  differed  from  the 
priestly,  that  it  formed  the  matter  of  universal  exp- 
iation—all looked  for  him  as  the  King  of  Zion.  This 
had  been  so  prominently  announced  in  the  ancient  pro 
phecies,  and  was  also  associated  in  so  |>alpable  a  maimer 
with  the  circumstanc**  of  his  ap|>earance  in  the  world, 
that  a  certain  unanimity  could  scarcely  U-  avoided. 
The  angel  who  gave  intimation  of  his  birth  to  Mary, 
declared  that  the  throne  of  Ids  father  David  should  1  it- 
given  t<>  him ;  and  the  eastern  magi,  who  came  to  do 
homage  to  him  at  his  birth,  inquired  after  him,  and 
when  they  found  where  he  was,  did  olieisance  to  him 
in  the  specific  character  of  King  of  the  Jews,  Lu.  I  xt ; 
Mat.  li  :•.««).  When  the  time  approached  for  his  manifest 
in/  himself  to  Israel,  the  era  was  heralded  by  his  fore 
runner  aa  that  which  was  to  be  signalized  by  the  setting 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ami  he  therefore,  who 
was  at  hand  to  do  it,  could  himself  be  no  other  tlian 
the  |n»is:r  king.  The  same  truth  breaks  out  at  inter 
vals  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  and  formed  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  good  confession  which  he 
witnessed  before  Filate  and  scaled  with  his  blood, 
Jo  kvUI  as,  si.  There  was  no  question  then  whetlu  r  he 
was  to  l*s  a  king,  but  only  what  sort  of  king.  Here  it 
that  the  difference  between  Jesus  and  others  dis- 


covered  itself,  and  that  hia  incomparably  deeper  inmght 
into  the  mind  of  God  and  the  real  nature  of  things 
shone  fully  out.  The  kingdom  over  which  he  was  to 
preside  could  be  no  merely  terrene  dominion  or  worldly 
lordship,  such  aa  they  in  their  superficial  earthliness 
imagined  ;  it  must  atand  in  fitting  accordance  with  the 
other  parts  of  his  office,  and  be,  indeed,  the  natural 
outgoing  and  result  of  the  revelations  of  d  ivine  truth 
which  he  brought  as  the  prophet,  and  the  priceless  re- 
demption from  the  evil  of  sin  which  he  executed  as  the 
high-priest  of  hia  people.  Like  these,  therefore,  it  must 
be  predominantly  spiritual  in  its  character  and  agencies 
— a  kingdom,  as  he  himself  testified,  founded  in  the 
truth,  and  through  the  truth  operating  upon  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men.  Thai  only  could  he  make 
them  willing  subjects  of  the  King  of  heaven,  and  pro- 
vide for  himself  a  dominion,  such  as  it  became  him  the 
Ixird  of  glory  to  wield,  and  as  he  could  render  it,  where- 
ever  it  prevailed,  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Chost.  That  he  ever  had  any 
other  plan  in  view  resjiecting  his  kingdom,  as  has  some 
tunes  of  late  been  asserted,  is  devoid  of  all  proof.  In 
his  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  his  parables,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  life,  he  made  it  evident 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  carnal  views  of  his 
countrymen,  and  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  one  root- 
ing itself  within,  and  developing  itself  in  all  that  is  holy 
and  good. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  offices  of  Christ  form  one 
complex  and  closely  related  whole — each,  when  rightly 
undcrst* ssl ,  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other; 
and  though  they  were  fn<m  the  first  contemplated  as 
essential  to  the  work  of  <  hrist,  and  as  such  hail  formed 
the  theme  of  prophetic  intimation,  yet  in  the  idea  con- 
reived  of  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  idea  was 
actually  realized,  we  jierceive  undoubted  evidence  of  a 
divine  elevation  and  a  true  originality.  The  apjiear- 
ance  in  this  world  of  one  capable  of  forming  so  lofty  a 
conception  of  his  office,  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
standing  and  destiny  for  fallen  man,  and  emlsslyiug 
the  conception  in  the  actual  doing  and  suffering  of  what 
it  required  at  his  hands,  was  on  event  of  surpassing 
interest  and  iiu|>ortaiicc ;  it  was  like  tlie  bursting  forth 
of  a  fn-sh  spring-time  upon  the  world,  or,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  itself,  the  commencement  of  a  new 
creation.  To  come  forth  as  one  not  despairing  of  the 
thorough  reformation  of  the  world — notwithstanding 
the  foul  abominations  that  wen.-  feeding  upon  its  vitals, 
and  the  many  fruitless  efforts  that  had  licen  made  to 
rectify  them- was  itself  matter  of  admiration.  Rut  it 
was  greatly  more  so  to  exhibit  in  his  own  spirit  and  beha- 
viour the  living  exemplar  of  what  a  world  so  renovated 
would  be — to  be  cognizant  of  all  sin.  and  yet  himself 
free  from  any  taint  of  its  impurities  -in  thought  and 
deed  perfectly  conformed  to  the  holiness  of  God ;  and 
not  only  this  in  himself,  but  generously  braving  the 
mighty  task  of  undertaking  to  make  as  iiuuiy  as  would 
submit  to  him  partakers  of  the  same  excellence,  heirs 
of  the  same  glorious  destiny.  This  was  empliatically 
a  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  was  fitted  to  produce,  as 
it  actually  has  produced,  a  mighty  revolution  in  indivi- 
dual and  social  life,  such  as  may  well  serve  for  a  pledge 
and  earnest  of  what  still  remains  to  l»-  accomplished. 
It  was  of  necessity  that  he,  who  had  charge*  1  himself 
with  the  work,  should  be  without  spot  or  blemish. 
For,  as  has  been  justly  said,  "the  real  manifestation  of 
divine  grace  can  exist  only  in  one  in  whom  the  one 
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spring  of  action  i*  the  fulness  of  love  which  he  derives 
from  perfect  fellowship  with  God,  and  in  whom  thin 
forma  tho  principle  which  regulate*  hi*  whole  life.  The 
power  of  a  new  life  in  (iod  can  proceed  only  from  that 
source  in  which  all  the  creative  power  of  this  life  lies. 
Now  this  is  the  idea  of  a  sinless  and  holy  personality. 
Were  there  not  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion 
such  a  being,  it  were  inconceivable  how  it  could  be 
eminently  the  religion  of  reconciliation  and  redemp- 
tion,  or  how  the  deep-rooted  consciousness  of  being  re- 
conciled and  redeemed  should  have  come  to  form  the 
fundamental  belief  of  the  Christian  world.  With  such 
a  being  at  the  head  of  Christianity  this  is  at  once  ex- 
plained "  (Uiiminn-i  siule-t.eju.  or  Jo»u»,  p  la).  It  is  ex- 
plained, if— but  only  if — along  with  the  existence  of 
the  perfect  life  that  is  in  Jesus,  we  take  into  account 
the  provision  he  made  for  its  communication  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Like  the  com  of  wheat  that  must  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die  baton  it  can  bring  forth  fruit, 
»«  Jesus  had  not  only  to  lie  in  himself  the  Living  One, 
but  also  to  die  in  the  room  of  others,  that  he  might 
communicate  to  them  of  the  life  that  is  in  himself ;  and 
so,  when  we  combine  with  the  properties  of  his  person 
ami  the  faultless  excellencies  of  his  life,  the  perfection 
also  of  his  mediatorial  work,  there  is  everything  that 
is  required  to  render  him  the  stay  and  the  hope  of 
mankind. 

Dates  and  1'kbioiw  connected  with  the  History 
ok  Jeki :»  Christ.— The  common  era  of  a.d.  was  fixed 
by  the  Abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  assumes  the  birth  of  Jesus  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  year  of  the  city  Rome  751.  A  more  careful  exa- 
mination, however,  of  the  historical  data  proves  this 
to  have  been  about  four  years  too  late.  (1.)  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  gospel  narrative  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  Rut  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Herod  died  iu  the  year  of  Rome  750, 
and  shortly  after  a  noticeable  ecli|>sc  of  the  moon  tliat 
took  place  that  year  (Joseph.  Art,  ir&M;  Ms  *«}.  (2.) 
This' date  is  confirmed  by  the  historical  circumstances 
given  by  Luke,  th,  ui  1,2,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist's 
entering  on  his  public  ministry,  presently  after  which 
Jesus  is  affirmed  to  have  been  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
duiii  n.  The  most  specific  of  the  circumstances  noted 
is,  that  it  was  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  Augustus 
had  died  in  the  year  of  the  city  767;  if  15  were  added 
to  that,  we  should  have  782,  and  again  30  subtracted, 
for  the  approximate  period  of  Christ's  birth,  we  should 
have  the  year  of  the  city  752.  This  brings  the  matter 
two  years  farther  down  than  the  former  date ;  but  then 
it  is  known  that  Tiberius  was  associated  in  the  imperial 
government  with  Augustus  two  years  before  the  death 
of  the  latter ;  and  if  these  two  years  are  included,  as  is 
most  probable,  then  the  lit-.,  .-nth  of  Tiberius  would  l>c 
coincident  with  the  year  of  the  city  750.  (3.)  An 
argument  is  also  deducible  from  the  presidentship  of 
Cyrenins,  as  mentioned  in  Lu.  ii.  2 ;  for  according  to 
recent  investigations,  this  could  not  have  commenced 
earlier  than  about  four  years  before  the  common  era  of 
A.D.,  or  lasted  longer  than  two  years.  But  this  cannot 
be  exhibited  in  detail  here.  (Ste  under  Ctrenius.)  (4.) 
The  early  Christian  fathers,  Ireucua,  Tertullian,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  of  later  date  Eusebiun  and  Epi- 
phanius,  concur  in  placing  it  in  751  or  752.  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  investigated  the  matter  very 
carefully,  and  rested  chiefly  upon  the  fifteenth  of  Tibe- 


rius. Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  quite 
exactly  the  time;  but  if  we  should  say  not  less  than  three, 
and  not  more  than  four  years  before  the  common  era,  we 
must  be  on  either  side  within  the  mark.  Pretty  long 
discussions  upon  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Fynes 
Clinton's  Fcuti  Romani;  Ideler,  Handb.  der  ChronologU, 
vol.  ii. ;  GreswelTs  Harmony,  vol.  i. ;  Lardner  ■  (  Vr.fi 
biUty,  vol.  i. 

The  season  of  the  year  when  Christ  was  born  ha* 
also,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  been  wrongly  fixed, 
It  was  a  consideralJe  time  before  any  day  appears  to 
have  Wn  observed  as  an  anniversary ;  and  when  an 
observance  of  that  description  began,  churches  and  in 
dividual*  in  different  parts  of  the  world  differed  from 
each  other  regarding  the  proper  time.  The  Eastern 
church  for  a  time  coupled  together  the  birth  and  bap- 
tism of  Jesus,  and  celebrated  both  on  the  0th  of  January 
as  the  Epiphany.  Ultimately  the  Romish  tradition 
came  to  prevail  which  connected  it  with  the  25th  of 
December.  The  circumstance  that  shepherds  were 
found  by  night  tending  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem,  when  the  event  happened,  is  alone  decisive 
evidence  against  this  opinion ;  for  there  the  nights  are 
greatly  too  cold  at  that  season  of  tlie  year  to  admit  of 
such  a  practice.  The  custom  now  is,  and  doubtless  was 
also  then,  for  the  shepherds  to  begin  to  tent  it  with 
their  flocks  about  the  vernal  equinox,  and  to  cease 
doing  so  shortly  after  the  autumnal.  One  or  other  of 
these  periods  lias  been  thought  the  most  probable  by 
independent  inquirers ;  and  the  greater  probability,  we 
think,  on  general  grounds,  is  in  favour  of  the  vernal 
equinox.  Such  is  the  opinion  also  of  Mr.  Greswell 
(Harmony,  »ol.  I  p  Mi.  »«q.),  though  several  of  his  grounds 
appear  fanciful.  There  are  historical  probabilities,  how- 
ever, that  seem  to  point  in  that  direction  ;  and  surely, 
if  the  event  was  ordered,  as  we  may  well  conceive  it 
might  tie,  so  as  to  present  some  fitting  correspondence 
lietween  the  natural  and  the  siqieraatural,  no  period  of 
the  year  could  be  imagined  more  ap|iropriate  for  the  birth 
of  Him  who  was  to  make  all  things  new,  than  the  fresh 
and  joyous  season  of  spring,  when  the  deadness  of  winter 
has  gone,  and  everything  is  ready  to  burst  forth  into  leaf 
and  blossom.  That  season  also  presented  a  historical, 
as  well  as  a  natural  correspondence ;  for  it  ' 
that  the  birth- day  of  Israel  as  a  people  had  < 
and  in  the  feast  of  the  passover  had  its  ever-recurring 
commemoration.  It  was  worthy  of  divine  wisdom  to 
arrange  it,  that  the  event,  which  was  to  constitute  the 
new  and  higher  life-era,  should  take  place  about  the 
same  period  ;  and  the  coincidence  might  even  serve  as 
one  of  the  incidental  circumstances  that  gave  indica- 
tion of  the  great  reality  being  come. 

T1.1t  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  took  place 
in  the  year  of  Rome  750,  and  roost  probably  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  may  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth  we  can  now  arrive  at.  But 
the  exact  year  of  his  death  is  still  matter  of  dispute, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  so.  This  arises  chiefly 
from  the  vague  manner  in  which  one  of  the  feasts  occur- 
ring during  his  ministry  is  indicated  by  SL  John  ;  that, 
namely,  noticed  at  ch.  vi.  1.  at  which  he  healed  the  poor 
paralytic  beside  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  If  this  fea*t 
was  the  passover,  as  is  believed  by  many  of  the  ablest 
commentators,  then  his  entire  ministry  must  have  ex- 
tended over  three  years— about  three  and  a  half — as  in 
that  case  there  would  Ik-  three  passover*,  including  the 
last,  on  which  he  was  present  at  Jerusalem,  Jn.ll  »; 
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»  i ;  tin  i,  and  one  which  apparently  he  did  not  attend 
on  account  of  the  violence  exhibited  toward  him  by  the 
Jews  about  Jerusalem,  Jo.  rt.  < ;  ru  i.  Not  a  few,  how- 
ever, contend  fur  the  feast  mentioned  in  Jn.  v.  1  being 
that,  not  of  the  passover,  but  of  Purim,  which  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March  -  in  which  case  the  passover  referred  to  at  Jn.  vi. 
4,  may  have  been  that  of  the  April  following,  and  the 
whole  duration  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  may  not 
have  exceeded  three  and  a  half  years.  Wieseler  (Chroo 
Sjmop*  p  m,  n.\,  among  others,  strenuously  adopts  this 
view ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  crowds  the  events  of  one  of 
the  most  important  stages  of  Christ's  ministry  into 
what  one  cannot  but  feel  to  be  an  incredibly  short 
period.  He  would  throw  all  that  is  recorded  between 
Mat.  iv.  12  and  ch.  xv.,  into  the  transactions  of  one  or 
two  months,  placing  also  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  in 
March,  and  his  death  in  April  of  the  same  year.  This 
is  against  all  probability ;  and  the  grounds  of  the  cal- 
culation are  in  many  respects  extremely  fanciful.  It  is 
plain,  that  after  the  first  passover  which  our  Lord 
attended  subsequent  to  his  baptism,  he  continued  for 
a  considerable  time  about  the  Jordan  and  in  Judea, 
in  ULTt;  W.  1-3;  and  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of 
what  remained  of  the  year,  have  himself  performed 
three  distinct  missionary  tours  through  Galilee,  Mat  ir 
O-tt;  La  Till  l ;  Mat  It  ss-w,  beside  sending  out  his  dis- 
ciples on  a  similar  tour,  Mm  t  i,  delivering  the  sermon 
on  tbe  mount,  and  doing  many  of  his  mightiest  works 
-all  which  would  be  necessary  on  the  supposition  in 
question-  is  so  extremely  unlikely,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  urgent  reasons  could  commend  it  to  our  belief. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  more  than  probabilities, 
where  the  data  are  so  comparatively  few  and  general ; 
but  they  seem  decidedly  greater  on  the  side  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  feast  in  Jn.  v.  1  was  a  passover ;  that 
there  were  consequently  three  |wuwovers  in  our  lord's 
ministry,  beside  the  one  at  which  he  died,  or  in  all 
four;  and  that  his  death  took  place  in  his  thirty  fourth 
year.  If  his  birth  occurred,  as  we  suppose,  in  i.e.  750, 
snd  his  baptism  in  i  .e.  780,  then  his  death  would  fall 
in  c.c.  784. 

As  all  the  more  important  incidents  anil  transactions 
t»elr>nging  to  our  Lord's  earthly  career  will  be  found 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  persons  and  places  with 
which  they  are  respectively  associated,  it  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed  outline  of 
his  life  on  earth.  (Set,  for  example,  Joseph,  Mart, 
Ctmwius,  Herod,  Tbmptatios  {ran),  Resurrection, 

DtMOMACAl.  Po*WK8HIOXH  AXD  ClRES,  TRANSPtuTRA- 
TtOS,  fcc.) 

CHRISTIANS  (X/iKmafoA,  the  now  prevailing  de 
of  tbe  followers  of  Jesus,  and  first  applied  to 
l,  we  are  told,  in  Antioch,  as  ti  as.  This  appella- 
d,  on  the  part  of  tbe  Antiochians,  has  often  been 
I  to  the  light  and  sarcastic  humour  of  the  heathen 
population,  and  consequently  regarded  as,  in  its  origin, 
something  like  a  nickname.  Rut  there  is  no  valid 
ground  for  this ;  and  when  the  relation  between  Christ 
and  his  people,  in  respect  to  what  constituted  him 
emphatically  the  Christ,  is  duly  taken  into  account,  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  article,  one  might  be  inclined 
to  say,  that  if  the  name  did  not  actually  arise  within 
the  Christian  community,  it  ought  to  have  done  so. 
Indeed,  the  probability  is  on  the  side  of  its  having  actu- 
ally so  arisen.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  its 
ready  adoption  by  believers,  and  its  almost 
Vol.  L 


application.  St.  Peter  uses  it  as  the  fit  designation  of 
Christ's  people— as  a  term  for  such  already  in  familiar 
use,  l  Pe.  It  i«;  and  certainly  not  in  any  slighting,  but  a 
most  deeply  serious  mood,  it  was  used  by  king  Agrippa, 
when  he  exclaimed,  "  Almost  thou  persuadeat  me  to  lie 
a  Christian ! "  Ac  tin  a* ;  but  when  a  contemptuous 
spirit  sought  vent  to  itself,  it  betook  to  such  epithets  as 
Nazarenes,  Galileans,  that  were  plainly  meant  to  cast 
upon  Master  and  disciple  a  common  reproach. 

CHRONICLES,  THE  BOOKS  OF.  This  great 
historical  work  stands  last  in  order  and  forms  but  one 
book  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  Its  arrangement  after  the 
books  of  Kings,  and  its  division  into  two  parts,  is  the 
work  of  the  LXX.  This  division  was  adopted  by  the 
early  printer  Romberg,  in  his  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  is  now  followed  generally  in  the  printed 
text  and  in  all  the  versions. 

I.  \amc  and  Content*. ~ The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
book  is  B*C»ri  nai  (dibrl  kayyamim),  ward*,  or  rather 

•  T-     •• ;  • 

aeti  of  the  days,  much  tbe  same  as  "  journals  "  or  "  an- 
nals." The  title  given  to  it  by  the  LXX  was  Uapa\ei- 
wdfura,  •'things  which  are  left,"  an  ambiguous,  and 
therefore  unsuitable  designation,  whether  it  be  taken, 
with  Movers  and  Havernick,  as  denoting  "remains" 
of  other  historical  works,  or  with  De  VVette  and  others, 
as  "things  omitted,"  understanding  it  of  the  writer's 
design,  which  is  not  properly  the  case,  to  supplement 
the  omissions  of  the  earlier  canonical  histories.  The 
usual,  and  very  appropriate  name  Chronicles,  "  rAroni- 
eon  totitu  dirina  hutoritr,"  was  given  to  it  by  Jerome. 

According  to  its  content*  the  book  forms  three  great 
parts,  thus: — 

1.  Genealogical  tables,  interspersed  with  geographical, 
historical,  and  other  remarks,  ich  t  -It .  vi/. — 

The  generations  of  Adam  to  Abraham,  ch.li-*;  of 
Abraham  and  Esau,  (a.l.W-H|  of  Jacob  and  his  son 
Judah,  ch  II  ;  of  king  David,  ch  in  ;  of  Judah  in  another 
line,  ch  IM-Bi  of  Simeon,  cLI«.m-U;  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  Manasse,  with  historical  and  to|* .graphical  notices, 
cb.T.i  two  lists  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  ch  ri.  l-so;  genea- 
logical registers  of  Heman  and  Asaph,  chrt.  31-13;  of 
Mcrari,  ch  ft  «-so-,  of  Aaron,  with  list  of  the  residences 
of  the  Levitical  families,  ch.*  w-m;  list  of  the  Fons  of 
lssachar,  ch.  tu  of  Benjamin  and  Naphtali,  ct>  Til  o-U; 
of  Manasse,  rh.vit.i4-M;  of  Ephraim,  with  notices  of 
their  possessions,  ch.  rii.  *>•»;  of  Asher,  ch  rti  30-»;  a 
second  list  of  the  descendants  of  Benjamin,  with  the 
genealogy  of  Saul,  ch  rill.;  list  of  families  dwelling  at 
Jerusalem,  with  intimation  of  the  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged,  ch  it 

2.  The  history  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
tCh  t.-iCh  it,  the  narrative  beginning  with  the  disas- 
trous engagement  with  the  Philistines,  wherein  Saul 
and  his  three  sons  perished.  The  remark  that  "  Saul 
died  for  his  transgression  which  he  committed  against 
the  Lord,"  tCh  i  is,  introduces  the  call  of  David  to  the 
throne,  T»r  u. 

3.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah-  excluding 
that  of  Israel— from  the  separation  under  Rchoboam  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Chaldeans, 
ICh.  i.-xtiTt ,  with  a  notice,  in  the  last  two  verses,  of  the 
permission  granted  by  Cyrus  to  the  exiles  to  return 
home  and  rebuild  their  temple. 

Besides  important  notices  of  an  historical  character 
not  found  in  the  other  hooka,  there  are  others  of  a 
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i  ch  xtI  7-36,  the  fintt  which  David  mrigned  for  public 
worship,  w.T. 

II.  Relation  of  Chronicles  to  the  earlier  Canonical 
book*.  -From  the  analysis  of  contents  now  presented 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chronicle*  traverse  nearly  tin- 
whole  field  of  Old  Testament  history,  and  must,  in  con- 
sequence, present  many  point*  of  contact  with  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  historical  and  prophetical,  morees|ie 
cially  however  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  King*. 

1.  Source*  of  the  Chronicle*.  Whether  the  older 
canonical  Scriptures,  or  original  independent  docu- 
ments ?- With  regard  to  the  genealogical  tables  in  the 
first  nine  chapters,  this  question  is  easily  settled ;  for 
although  the  genealogies  of  1  Ch.  i.-ii.  2  are  substantially 
the  same  an  in  (Jenesis,  greatly  abridged,  ami  with  the 
omission  of  nearly  all  the  historical  notices,  these  matters 
being  already  so  well  known  as  to  render  repetition 
unnecessary — a  strong,  because  indirect,  argument  for 
the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings — yet  the  greater 
portion  of  th«  ise  which  follow  is  found  nowhere  else. 
Even  in  this  abridgment  of  the  older  genealogies  there 
is  manifested  much  independence.  In  proof  of  thus  it 
is  only  necessary  to  observe  some  of  the  appended  notices, 
e.g.  ich.1  At,  "Hadad  died  also,"  an  addition  to  Ge. 
xxxvi.  39,  it  being  inferred  by  Hengstenberg  (Oenuln  uf 
the  Pentatench,  toI.  11.  \>  it&\  and  others,  from  the  Utter 
passage,  that  Hadad  was  still  living  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  After  1  Ch.  ii.  2  the  genealogical  lists  are  in- 
terspersed with  fuller  details,  and  the  work  attains  to 
more  completeness  and  independence.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  determine  how  far  the  pit-sent  (took*  of 
Samuel  and  of  Kings  were  made  use  of  by  the  writer 
of  the  Chronicles.  Titles  of  Iwoks  specially  referred  to 
as  authorities  by  the  writer:— 

(1.)  The  words  (or  acts,  jy  na**,  dibre)  of  Samuel,  of 

...  . 

Nathan,  and  of  Oad,  l  ch  xxlx  to. 

(2.)  The  words  (acts)  of  Nathan,  the  prophecy  of 
Abijah,  the  visions  of  Iddo,  tch.  Is.  ts. 

(3.)  The  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
variously  referred  to  as  (a).  The  book  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  s  Ch  xxt.  ao;  xxrt.  at;  xxxil.  St ;  I*).  The 
book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  iCk.xxTH.Tj 
ixxv.  27;  dm  I;  (<"),  The  book  of  the  kings  uf  Judah  and 
Israel  -  the  Hebrew  title  slightly  different  from  (a), 
ICh  xvl  11 

(J.)  The  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  t  Ch  xx  si; 

IXXltl.  18. 

(fl.)  The  midrash  (Hory,  E.  V.j,  of  the  book  of  the 
Kings,  IGkaHMT. 

(fl.)  The  book  (acts)  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  and  of 
the  seer  Iddo,  2  ch  xii  if, 

(7.)  Tlie  midrash  of  the  prophet  Id<lo,  tCh  xiil.tt 

(8.)  The  words  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  t  ch  xx  m. 

(9.)  The  acts  of  Uzziah,  written  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amos,  act.  xxiii  3x 

(10.)  The  words  of  Hosai  (the  $eert,  E.  V.,  after  the 
LXX.),  tch  xxxiii  it, 

(11.)  The  chronicles  of  king  David,  l  Ch.  xxtti  si 

(12.)  The  Lamentations  [of  Jeremiah,  but  different 
from  the  canonical  book],  sch  xxxv.  ts. 

(13.)  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos,  f  Ch  nxll.M; 
prol»ably  the  canonical  book  of  that  prophet. 

In  addition  to  this  ample  list  of  authorities,  reference 
is  made  to  genealogical  registers,  ICh  t  7,17;  ill 7.9;  ix  l; 
(tublic  archives,  though  in  some  cases  no  doubt  private 
documents,  called  iu  Ne.  vii.  5  bnfl  "V60  {**pf"r  hay 


yachas),  "  book  of  the  genealogies."  It  is  well  known 
how  careful  the  Jews  were  as  to  this  matter ;  and  there 
is  evidence,  Exr.  ii  S3,  of  the  inconveniences  it  occasioned 
them  when  they  could  not  satisfactorily  establish  their 
descent.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  the  purpose  which,  in 
divine  providence,  this  was  intended  to  subserve. 

If  any  value  is  to  lie  attached  to  this  history,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  those  documents  must  have  been 
in  existence  at  the  time,  and  that  they  were  consulted 
by  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles.  By  no  ingenuity  can 
it  be  shown  that  these  writings,  or  the  greater  portion 
of  them,  were  the  present  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings, 
as  De  Wette,  Movent,  and  others  maintain ;  for  not 
only  are  the  titles  too  numerous  and  varied  for  that 
supposition,  but  they  are  referred  to  for  further  infor- 
mation, on  matters  entirely  omitted  in  the  liooks  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  or  if  mentioned,  yet  with  greater 
brevity  than  in  the  Chronicles.  If  further  proof  were 
wanting  of  the  independence  of  the  other  historical 
books  which  marks  the  Chronicles,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  diversities  by  which  they  are  severally  distin 
guished,  amounting,  as  sometimes  alleged,  te  contra 
dictions,  and  certainly  to  divergences  only  explicable 
by  difference  of  sources,  and  a  selection  of  material* 
consonant  with  the  design  of  the  respective  writers. 

2.  Relation  of  Content*. — Still,  however,  the  relation 
of  the  Chronicles  to  the  Iwoks  of  Samuel  and  Kings  is 
very  great.  In  the  history  of  David,  of  Solomon,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah,  there  are  upwards  of  forty  sections 
in  common,  only  occasionally  distinguished  by  a  different 
arrangement.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  many  par 
ticulars,  more  especially  in  the  lives  of  David  and 
Solomon,  recorded  in  these  books,  are  entirely  passed 
over  in  the  Chronicles,  and  in  their  stead  are  given 
notices  of  the  state  of  religion  and  of  public  worship. 

(1.)  The  princifial  omissions  in  the  Chronicles,  are: 
The  family  scene  between  Michal  and  David,  is*,  rl  jo-3; 
David's  kindness  fen  Mephibosheth,  JSu  ix  ;  his  adultery 
with  Bathsheba,  tSa  lli-SlLIt;  his  son  Amnon's  defile- 
ment of  Tamar,  and  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  tSa  *i»  - 
six.;  the  revolt  of  Sheba,  sSa.ii;  the  delivering  up  of 
Saul's  sons  to  the  (iiheonitea,  tSa.  xxi  l-M;  war  with  the 
Philistines,  i  Ha.  xxi.  1H7;  David's  psalm  of  thanksgiving, 
and  last  words.  J  s*.  xxil.-xiiit  7-.  Adonijah's  attempted 
usurpation,  and  the  anointing  of  Solomon,  l  Ki.  1 ;  David'* 
last  will,  l  KI  il  Solomon's  throne  established  by  the 
punishment  of  his  opponents,  l  Ki.it  u-ts;  his  marriage 
with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  IKI  ill.  1;  his  wise  decision. 
iKi.ui.is-t*.  his  officers,  glory,  and  wisdom,  lKi  tr;  his 
wives,  and  idolatry,  IKI  xi  i-io  The  entire 
of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  (S*s 
on  this  sod  the  particular*  which  Immediatclr  Iblhnr.  Kelt,  »»• 
loltong,  p  ISO-  IBS,  Frankf.  1843.) 

(2.)  Matter  peculiar  to  the  Chronicles.—  List  of  the 
heroes  who  came  te  David  at  Ziklag,  and  of  the  hosts  who 
came  to  Hebron  to  make  Mm  king,  ICh.xU.j  David's 
preparation  for  building  the  temple,  eh.  xsil.;  the  enu- 
meration and  order  of  the  Levites  and  priests,  ch  xitit  - 
xxti  ;  the  order  of  the  army  and  its  captains,  eh  xirti; 
David's  directions  in  public  assembly  shortly  before  his 
death,  ch  xxtuL  xxlx  ;  Rehoboam's  fortifications,  his  re- 
ception of  the  priests  and  Levites  who  fled  from  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  his  wives  and  children,  3  Ch  sK-M; 
A  hi  jah's  war  with  Jeroboam,  ch  x  Hi.  s-  to-,  notice  of  A  bijah'« 
wives  and  children,  eh  xiii.ti;  Asa's  works  in  fortifying 
his  kingdom,  and  his  victory  i 
•fc.siT.s-M;  a  prophecy  of 
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to  put  down  idolatry,  ch  ».  i-i*t  address  of  the  prophet 
Hanani,  ch.  it!  7-I0-.  Jehoshaphat's  endeavours  to  restore 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  his  power  and  riches,  ch  xtii  2- 
xtM.  i;  his  instruction!*  and  ordinances  an  to  judgment, 
ch  xix  ,  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites, 
ch.  xx.  his  provision  for  his  sons,  and  their  death  by 
his  son  and  successor,  Jchoram,  1L11LM1  Jehoratu's 
idolatry  and  punishment,  eh.  xxi.  u-iv;  death  of  the 
high- priest  Jeboiada,  and  the  apwtasy  of  Joash,  ch  xxIt, 
iys;  Amaxiah's  warlike  preparations,  ch  ur  .".-io-,  his 
idolatry,  ch.  xxt  I4-Mi  I'zaah's  wars,  victories,  and  forces, 
eh  xxTta-is.  Jothaui's  war  with  the  Ammonites,  ch  x«ru. 
4-S;  Hezekiah's  reformation  and  passover,  ch  xxix  »- 
ml.  21;  his  riches,  ch.xxxli.ir-.Ki;  Manasseh's  captivity, 
release,  and  reformation,  ch.  xxxlll  u-ir. 

(3.)  Matter  more  fully  rtlatal  in  Chronirle*.—T\ie 
list  of  David's  heroes,  ich  xii  1 1  47,  of  which  the  names, 
i«r.  42-47,  arc  wanting  in  2  Sa.  xxiii.  8,  kc. ;  the  removal 
of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Mount  Ziou,  ich  xl>\  ; 
it  i  ll;  xtL  4-43,  com  p  with2S«.  tI  ;  the  candlesticks,  tables, 
and  courts  of  the  temple,  2Ch  l»  fl-s.cmp.  with  i  Ki  rii 
description  of  the  brazen  scaffold  on  which  Solomon 
knelt,  2  Ch  »i  13, 13,  eomp  wiih  1  Ki  rtii  » ;  in  Solomon's 
prayer,  the  passage  2Ch.  vi.  41,  I'.'.  from  IV  exxxii.  7-9; 
mention  of  the  fire  from  heaven  consuming  tin-  burnt- 
offering,  2Ch  vil  1,4c  ;  enlargement  of  the  divine  promise. 
:Ch  TiU2-iB.coinp.  with  l  KUx  3;  Shishak's  invasion  of  Judea: 
the  address  of  the  prophet  Shcmaiah,  SCh  *lt  2-».ccrop 
•HhiKl  xit  »;  Amaziah's  victory  over  the  Edoniitc*. 
2Ch  xxt  11-IA.comp.  with  2  Kl.  xIt.  7;  Czziah's  leprosy;  its 
cause,  2Ch  xitI  IS- 21,  comp  with  2  Kl  »t.  S;  the  passovcr 
under  Jouall,  2  lit  xxx»  2-10,  «unp  with  5  Ki  xxii  21,  4r. 

3.  /Ar*iV/»  "f  the  Chronicle*.  An  examination  of 
these  particulars  of  omissions,  ailditions,  and  variations, 
as  compared  with  the  earlier  historic  al  liooks,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  writer 
of  the  Chronicles  used  the  old  memoirs  to  which  he 
refers,  and  the  special  object  of  his  history.  The  par 
ticulars  in  which  he  varies  from  the  earlier  historical 
hooka  are  not  accidental,  but  are  strongly  indicative  of 
a  plan.  This  is  particularly  seen  in  the  additions  and 
reflections  introduced  into  his  narrative,  indicating 
strong  theocratic  views,  See,  for  instance,  how  he 
dwells  on  the  history  of  Ihivi.l,  Asa,  Jehoabaphat, 
Hezekiah,  and  like  minded  kings,  adding  many  im- 
portant particulars  to  the  not  iinfre<jucntly  abbreviated 
statements  in  the  parallel  liooks.  Liut  still  more  does 
this  appear  in  tlie  entire  omission  of  aught  that  respects 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  save  only  the  intimation  in  tin' 
genealogical  tables  that  Keulien.  Gad,  and  Manasseh 
were  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrian*  liecausc 
of  their  sins,  t  c:h.  t.  ti,  2» 

It  is  a  very  superficial  criticism  which  regards  these 
additions  as  indicative  merely  of  a  Levitical  spirit,  and 
the  omission  again  of  some  particulars  in  the  life  of 
David,  and  other  kings  of  Judah,  as  simply  apologetic; 
while  it  would  account  for  the  exclusion  of  all  reference 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  trilies,  from  the  hatred  with 
which  they  were  regarded  by  their  brethren  of  Judah. 
It  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
additional  details,  the  specification  of  the  LovitJcft]  and 
priestly  functions  according  to  their  original  arrange- 
ments, were  designed  to  adapt  the  history  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  the  exigencies 
introduced  by  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  one  kingdom, 
and  the  seventy  years'  desolation  of  the  other;  and  that 
the  writer,  through  the  teaching  of  the  divine  Spirit,  had 


been  led  to  a  more  direct  application  of  the  promised 
made  to  David,  and  to  discern  in  these  alone  the  future 
restoration  and  stability  of  his  country.  This  indeed  is 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
restoration  period,  and  it  would  lie  instructive  to  trace 
how  the  influence  of  the  captivity,  with  its  preceding 

j  and  concomitant  providences,  conduced  to  thin  end. 

I  These  principles  o|>eratcd  strongly  in  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicles.  Thus  1  Ch.  xvii.  11-H,  comp.  with  2  Sa. 
vii.  12-1",  manifests  more  distinctly  the  Messianic 
character  of  the  promises  made  to  David,  the  views 
no  doubt  being  corrected  by  the  calamities  which  had 
overtaken  the  nation  and  the  royal  house.  The  natural 
seed  of  David  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  spiritual,  so  that 
there  is  no  longer  reference  to  a  forsaking  of  Jehovah's 
law,  anticipated  in  the  message  of  Nathan,  as  given  in 
2  Sa.  vii.  1 4.  nor  intimation  of  the  punishment  by  which 
defection  should  inevitably  lie  followed.  So  also  with 
David's  thankful  acknowledgment  to  God  for  this 
gracious  promise :  "And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in 
thy  sight,  O  Lord  God  ;  but  thou  hast  spoken  also  of 
thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come :  and  is 
this  the  manner  of  man  Inun  JTV'P.,  torath  hdadnm, 
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the  lair  of  the  man),  O  Lord  God  '  '  2S» ,  »u.  IB;  the  last 
clause  of  which  is  thus  given  in  1  Ch.  xvii.  1",  "Thou 
liast  regarded  me  arronlimj  to  the  ttrtter  of  the  man  from 
afwrt  (.-rSfsri  mun  iSni.  kttor  hi'tadam  hammaalah), 

T-;   TTT 

0  I/ord  God."     IKoc  rye  Smith,  S.-ript  Tc.t  i  p  171,4th  ci) 

But  the  Messianic  aspirations  are  still  more  marked  in 
the  genealogical  tallies,  where  it  may  lie  seen  that  while 
no  place  is  given  to  some  of  the  tribes,  as  Dan  and 
Zebulun,  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the 
line  of  David,  is  traced  from  Adam  down  to  the  writer's 
own  time,  1  Ch  1  1-27;  U  111 ,  extending  to  a  point 

beyond  any  other  Old  Testament  record  of  a  strictly 
historical  nature,  and  so  forming  the  last  Old  Testa 
ment  link  of  that  genealogical  chain  which  is  resumed 
and  completed  in  the  New  Testament,  Mat.  1  In  par- 
ticular, the  im]M>rtant  note  in  these  seemingly  dry 
registers,  ich.  t.  2,  "Judah  prevailed  alsivc  his  brethren, 
ami  of  him  the  chief  ruler."  i.e.  the  chief  ruler  or  prince 
was  destined  to  spring  (not  as  in  E.  V.  rntne)  from 
Judah,  in  evident  allusion  to  Ge.  xli*.  10,  on  which 
sec  also  1  Ch.  xxviii.  4,  where  David  recognizes  the 
choice  of  Judah  as  "  ruler." 

Other  jieculiarities  tlistinguishing  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles, ami  fitting  it  for  the  altered  circumstances  in  the 
time  of  its  composition!  are  the  substitution  of  modern 
and  more  common  expression!  for  such  as  had  become 
unusual  or  obsolete  ;  coinjiare  in  the  original  1  Ch.  x.  12 

<  with  1  Sa.  xxxi.  12;  1  Ch.  xv.  29  with  2  Sa.  vi.  It),  kc, 
particularly  the  substitution  for  the  old  names  of  places, 

j  those  which  were  in  use  in  the  writer's  own  day:  thus, 
Gezcr.  1  Ch  xx.  t,  instead  of  Gob,  2S*.  xxi. is  Abel  Maim, 
Abel  on  the  water  (Meroui),  SCh.  xt|  4,  instead  of  Abel- 
lieth-inaacliah,  iki  xt  *.  So  also  the  omission  of  geo- 
graphical names  which  hail  become  unknown,  or  had 
ceased  to  lie  of  interest,  as  llelam,  2Sa.x  iu.17.  omitted 
in  1  Ch.  xix.  1";  so  also  Zair,  2KI.  Till.  21, comp.  with  SCh. 
X*.  t.   See  particularly  2  Sa.  xxiv  4-8,  comp.  with 

1  Ch.  xxi.  4.  There  is  also  the  endeavour  to  sulnstitute 
more  definite  expressions  for  such  as  were  indefinite, 
and  so  possibly  ambiguous,  as  2  Ch.  xxxviii.  3,  comp. 
with  2  Ki.  xvi.  3 ;  and  2  Ch.  xxiv.  24,  comp.  with 

2  Ki.  xxii.  16. 

III.  Credibility.  -The  credibility  of  the  Chronicles 
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lms  liceu  grt  atly  contested  l>y  rationalists  writers,  but 
by  none  with  moru  tenacity  than  l)n  Wette,  first  in 
hi*  Rtitragt  cur  EinltUung,  Halle,  1806,  i.  p.  1-132, 
and  subsequently  in  the-  successive  editions  uf  his 
EinUUung,  wheru  he  ha*  brought  together  ever)'  sort 
of  difficulty  and  alleged  contradiction,  many  of  which 
rest  only  on  us.- m  options,  which  would  not  Iks  toler- 
ated if  applied  to  any  other  than  a  biblical  writer. 
It  indeed  cannot  be  denied  that  many  difficulties  do 
exist  in  this  portion  of  Scripture,  and  not  a  few  apparent 
contradictions  between  its  statements  and  those  of  the 
other  historical  books,  particularly  as  regards  |>roper 
names  and  numbers,  but  which,  eveu  if  they  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  scarcely  warrant  the  calling  in 
question  the  sincerity  or  the  credibility  of  the  writer. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  objected  that  1  Ch.  ii.  6  is  a 
false  combination  of  1  Ki.  v.  11  [ir.  :ilj;  but  nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name* 
in  different  families  and  tribes,  and  at  different  periods; 
and  although  Havernick  unnecessarily  admit-  that  some 
of  the  names  in  the  two  passages  are  identical,  it  would 
certainly  indicate  rare  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  the  Chronicles  to  bring  together  times  and 
persons  so  far  apart  from  one  another.  Ethan  the 
Ewathite,  of  the  family  of  Mcrari,  l  Ch.  n  so  [«,  K.v  ], 
was  one  of  David's  masters  of  song,  I  Ch.  x».  t7.  and 
the  author  of  I's.  lxxxix.  Heman,  also  an  Ksrathite, 
and  author  of  Pa.  Ixxxviii.,  was  a  leader  of  David's 
sacred  choir,  i  Ch.  xt.  it,  and  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  persons,  as  it  would  appear,  so  well  known  to  the 
writer  of  the  Chronicles,  should  so  inconsiderately  be 
reckoned  among  the  posterity  of  Judali,  and  assigned 
to  a  time  so  long  antecedent  to  that  of  David. 

There  are  however  real  difficulties,  )>articularly  in 
the  genealogical  tables,  and  also  in  various  numerical 
statements,  and  these,  it  may  be  supposed,  arise  in  a 
great  measure  from  corruption  of  the  text ;  for  it  is  in 
such  cases  that  there  is  the  greatest  facility  for  the  rise 
and  the  perpetuation  of  false  readings,  the  context 
affording  little  aid  for  their  detection,  or  rectification  if 
detected.  The  text  of  the  Chronicles  furnishes  many 
instances  of  such  corruptions,  although  in  several  cases, 
where  it  differs  from  the  corresponding  passages  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  it  is  just  as  possible  that 
it  shows  the  true  reading.  A  remarkable  case  is  1  Ch. 
vL  18  [28],  "  And  the  sons  of  Samuel;  the  first- born 
Vashni  ami  Abiah,"  comp.  with  1  Sa.  viii.  2,  "Now 
the  name  of  his  first-born  was  J.>el,  and  the  name  of  Ids 
second  Abiah."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  contradiction 
has  arisen.  The  name  Joel  had  fallen  out  of  1  Ch.  vi.  13, 
and  some  transcriber,  seeing  the  necessity  for  some  name 
after  "the  first-born,"  transformed  »jwn>  (rthatheni), 

"and  the  second,"  into  a  proper  name,  Vashni.  The 
mistake  is  as  old  as  the  LXX. :  6  rpvrbroKOt  ZaW  »al 
'  Afiid.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  read  as  in  Samuel  (Jour 
ofSscLlt  April,  iM2,p  In  2  Ch.  xiii.  2  the  mother 

of  Abijah  is  named  "Michaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel 
of  Gibeah,"  but  in  1  Ki.  xv.  2,  10,  13  "  Maachah,  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom."  The  LXX.  and  Syriac  have 
Maachah  also  in  2  Ch.,  which  must  have  lieen  the 
correct  reading.  As  the  mother  of  Abijah  is  designated 
the  daughter  of  Absalom,  this  may  mean  no  more  than 
grand- daughter,  Uriel  being  the  husliaud  of  Absalom's 
daughter ;  but  at.  Abijah's  wife,  and  the  mother  of  Asa, 
is  also  called  Maachah,  iKi.xr.UiiclLXT.is.it  «"»? 


that  in  2  Ch.  xiii.  2  the  name  of  Asa's  mother  is  written 
instead  of  that  of  Abijah's. 

1.  Passages  where  the  readings  iu  Chrouicles  are  ob- 
viously corrupt:  sometimes  the  work  itself  showing  the 
erroneousness  of  the  reading.  Thus,  SCn.  ixil  t,  Ahaziab's 
age  when  he  began  to  reign  is  stated  at  42  years; 
2  Ki.  viii.  26  makes  it  22,  and  with  this  agree  all  the 
versions,  whereas  the  reading  of  Chronicles  is  confirmed 
only  by  the  Vulgate.  As  Jehoram.  the  father  ef 
Ahariah,  lived  only  40  years.  !f  Ch  xxi.  2u.  it  is  impossible 
that  his  son  could  have  been  42  years  when  he  began 
to  reign.  Other  examples  are  1  Ch.  xviii.  4,  comp. 
with  2  Sa.  viii.  4  ;  2  Ch  iii.  15;  iv.  5,  comp.  with  1  Ki 

vii.  15,  26;  1  Ch.  xi.  11,  comp.  with  2  Sa.  xxiii.  8; 
1  Ch.  xxi.  12,  comp.  with  2Sa.  xxiv.  13;  2  Ch.  ix.  25, 
comp.  with  1  Ki.  v.  6. 

2.  Passages  where  the  correct  reading  is  th.it  of  the 
Chronicles.    The  father  of  Amasa  is  designated  in 

1  Ch.  ii.  17,  "  Jether,  the  Iskmatlitt ;"  in  2  Sa.  xvii.  25, 
'•  Ithra,  an  hratlUt."  Examples  of  numerical  state- 
ments :  1  Ch.  xviii.  4.  comp.  with  2  Sa.  viii.  4 ;  1  Ch. 
xix.  18,  wimp,  with  2  Sa.  x  18;  1  Ch.  xxi.  12,  comp. 
with  2  Sa.  xxiv.  13  ;  2  Ch.  iii.  15,  and  1  Ki.  vii.  16, 
comp.  with  2  Ki.  xxv.  17;  the  height  of  the  "  chapi- 
ters" on  the  brazen  pillars,  as  given  in  the  first  two 
passages,  is  confirmed  by  Je.  hi.  22. 

3.  Passages  where  the  correct  reading  in  doubtful : 

2  Ch.  ii.  2,  17  [18],  comp.  with  1  Ki.  v.  30  [16J;  2  Ch. 

viii.  10,  comp.  with  1  Ki.  ix.  23;  2Ch.  viii.  18,  comp. 
with  1  Ki.  ix.  28.  (On  the  uumorlcal  discrejittk-,  «*  Betake, 
Ikltnigo  «ui  ErkUnmg  do.  sit.  TcjumenUi,  toI.  i.  1  *te.  AbtuuxU 

4.  Passages  erroneously  regarded  as  contradictor)  : 
Iktween  2  Ch.  x  xviii.  20  and  2  Ki.  xvi.  7-'J,  there  is  no 
contradiction,  as  they  relate  to  different  stages  of  the 
war ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mercenary  Tiglata- 
pileser  from  an  ally  became  an  opponent ;  a  fact  even 
intimated  iu  2  Ki.  xvi.  18,  by  Ahaz's  removal  of  a  gal- 
lery which  might  afford  access  to  an  enemy,  "  from 
the  presence  of  (or  for  fear  of,  »jbc»  tnippeni)  the  king  of 

Assyria."  In  1  Ch.  xi.  23,  "An  Egyptian,  a  man  of  great 
stature,  five  cubits  high,  and  in  the  Egyptian's  hand 
was  a  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam ;"  I  ss.  xxiii.  H,  "  An 

Egyptian,  a  goodly  man  (rare  w<,  a  man  of 

v  :-  • 

appearance),  and  the  Egyptian  had  a  spear  in  his  hand." 
The  explanation  of  Ueinke  is  exceedingly  forced;  and  ii 
in  fact  unnecessary,  for  there  is  no  contradiction;  the  one 
passage  being  more  specific,  but  still  in  accordance  with 
and  its  purport  implied  in  the  other:  the  Egyptian's 
noticeable  appearance  was  his  stature,  with  which  also 
his  spear  corres|)onded.  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  3-7  places  the 
reformation  under  Joaiab  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age, 
while  2  Ki.  xxii.  3  assigns  to  it  the  eighteenth  The- 
nius  stoutly  opposes  the  statement  in  the  Chronicles ; 
but  Bertheau  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  two  state- 
ments are  |icrfectly  reconcilable,  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  3-7  re 
ferring  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, while  the  other  passage  points  to  some  great  pro- 
gress in  it,  the  rooting  out  of  idolatry.  According  to 
the  one  statement,  the  work  of  reformation  was  beguu 
in  the  twelfth,  according  to  the  other  it  was  finished  in 
the  eighteenth  year.  This  is  required  by  2  Ch.  xxxv. 
10.    The  same  with  many  others. 

The  discrepancies,  even  were  there  no  satisfactory 
solution,  cannot  greatly  affect  the  character  of  the 
w  riter  of  the  Clux>uicles :  for  first,  the  probability  a» 
reganls  conectneas  will  lie  found  on  the  part  of  the 
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later  writer,  who,  having  the  earlier  works  tx'fore  him, 
would  not  unnecessarily,  in  matter*  of  fact,  and  plain 
numerical  statements,  where  differences  and  contradic- 
tions were  so  easily  discernible,  vary  from  the  earlier 
accounts  favoured  by  the  authority  arising  from  age 
aud  prior  acceptance.  There  can  be  no  question,  more- 
over, that  many  of  the  discrepancies  are  owing  to  the 
fault  of  copyists ;  while  in  some  they  are  the  result  of 
the  different  views  and  designs  of  the  respective  writers, 
or  the  brevity  of  their  statement**. 

Ill  proof,  however,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Chronicles, 
the  following  particulars  are  worthy  of  consideration  : 

Firtt,  The  writer  is  exceedingly  definite  in  his  state- 
ments. Thus  the  time  when  it  occurred  to  David  to 
build  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is  indicated,  t  So.  rtt.  i, 
"  It  came  to  pass  when  the  king  sat  (33^  »j,  ki  gathatt) 

■  T 

in  his  house,"  tVc,  but  more  definitely  stated  in  1  Ch. 
xvii.  1  <3~»  -\trK2.  kaathrr  yuhah)  "»»hooh  <»*  he  sat," 

-t     v  -:  - 

kc.  (m  IlcagsUnboig,  Chi»U>L  i  p  H4  nvrlin,  iv.11,  while  the 
rnnwion  of  the  words,  "and  th«  Lord  had  given  him  rest 
round  about  from  all  his  enemies,"  removes  the  chrono- 
logical dilHculty  in  that  statement.  Of  his  accuracy, 
•gain,  in  the  genealogical  notices,  the  following  example 
may  suffice.  In  1  Ch.  ii.  10,  mention  is  made  of  two 
sisters  of  David,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  the  hitter  of  whom 
was  the  mother  of  Joab,  Abishai,  an 


never  designated  after  their  father,  but  always  after 
their  more  illustrious  mother,  ss&  ii. !»;  xxi.  17,  Ac.  Amasa 
is  referred  to  as  a  blood  relation  of  David,  i  it  xix.  U| 
according  to  2  Sa.  xvii.  25,  Amasa  was  a  son  of  Abi- 
gail, and  she  sister  of  Zeruiah,  the  mother  of  Joab; 
but  the  daughter  of  Kahash,  not  of  Jesse,  and  thus  only 
the  half-sister  of  David.  Therefore  it  is  that,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesse,  1  Ch.  U.  13-17,  she  is  not  styled  his 
daughter,  but  only  referred  to  as  the  sister  of  David  ; 
a  distinction  which  does  not  at  first  sight  strike  the 
reader,  and  the  force  of  which  could  not  indeed  be 
learned  without  the  information  furnished  in  the  book 
of  Samuel.  So  also  2  Ch.  vii.  7-10  explains  the  abbre- 
viated statement,  1  Ki.  viii.  05,  and  the  otherwise  con- 
tradictory expression  "the  eighth  day,"  ver.  06  a 
proof  how  many  of  the  discrepancies  arise  simply  from 
the  brevity  of  the  statement. 

Stcondly,  The  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  the 
writer  excerpts  from  the  original  documents,  is  vouched 
for  by  the  fact  of  his  sometimes  retaining  the  very 
words,  although  involving  expressions  uo  longer  appli- 
cable to  his  own  time— a  practice  which,  strange  to  say, 
has  furnished  ground  to  assail  his  accuracy.  Thus  the 
Simeonites  are  said  to  possess  the  seats  of  the  Amalc- 
kites  in  Mouut  Heir,  dwelling  there  "unto  this  day," 
1  Ch.  if.  12,  c,  although,  long  prior  U<  the  composition  of 
the  history,  they  had  U-cn  removed  from  all  their  pofr 
sessions.  So  also,  in  the  account  of  the  removal  of  the 
ark  to  Solomon's  temple,  it  is  added,  "and  there  it  is 
unto  this  day,"  1  ch.  r.  ». 

Lastly,  but  of  more  importance,  is  the  indirect  confir- 
mation given  to  several  statements  in  the  Chronicles 
by  other  ftassages  of  Scripture.  Thus,  Hczckiah's  pre- 
parations in  fortifying  Jerusalem,  when  threatened  by 
Sennacherib  —  his  stopping  the  fountains  and  "the 
brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land,"  »Ch 
ixxii  Ml  are  fully  counrmid  by  Is.  xxii.  8—11,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Ewald.  by  Psalm  xlviii.  13,  &c.  ;  but  which 
Hengstonberg  with  more  pmlwibilitjF  refen  to  the  vic- 
tory of  Jchoshaphat,  2  CH  xt    A  further  reference  to 


this  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  is  found  in  J<*1  iv.  [iii.J 
the  prophetic  vision  resting  on  this  history,  which  is 
thus  the  foundation  of  the  divine  judgment  on  the  ene- 
mies of  the  theocracy.  (Hoe  m.cn.ltk,  Klnlcltung.  Ii.  I  p. 
21*. i  In  the  reign  of  Jehoram  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians  invaded  Judah,  plundered  the  royal  palace, 
and  carried  away  the  king's  sons  and  wives,  z  ch.  jxi. 
15,17.  To  this  incident  the  prophet  Joel  refers,  ch.  Kr. 
[Hi.]  4,  0,  where  the  Philistines  are  threatened  for  tlieir 
plundering  the  Lord's  property,  and  their  sale  of  the 
lsraclitish  captives;  the  same  also  in  Ain.  i.  6.  The 
Philistines,  again,  iu  the  time  of  Aha/.,  invaded  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  took  several  important  cities,  s  Ch. 
xxon.  l"  With  this  agrees  the  prophecy  of  Is.  xiv. 
2S-32,  which  again  finds  its  fulfilment  in  2  Ki.  xviii.  Jj. 

It  is  important  also  to  notice  how  the  Chronicles 
form  a  commentary  on  various  passages  of  the  other 
books,  and  evince  the  accuracy  of  such  statements  as 
at  first  sight  seem  to  contain  discrepancies.  Thus,  iu 
2  Sa.  vii.  5,  no  reason  L>  os-igned  why  David  should 
not  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  ill  1  Ki  v.  17 
[3J.  in  the  message  of  Solomon  to  Hiram,  an  external 
reason  only  is  assigned,  as  the  heathen  prince  could  not 
comprehend  the  <l«-»j|»er  one.  This,  however,  is  given 
in  David's  communication  first  to  Solomon,  1  Ch  xxli  », 
and  afterwards  to  Israel  in  assembly,  1  Ch  xx»in.  3.  The 
addition,  "  Hut  I  have  chosen  Jerusalem  that  my 
name  might  1*  there,"  sch.  ri  e,  cocnp  with  1  Ki  «i»  i«,  is 
exceedingly  important :  the  choice  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
centre  of  the  theocracy,  was  de|)*ndent  on  the  choice  of 
David  to  l>c  ruler  over  Israel  — the  one  was  included  in 
the  other,  28*  *u.  The  truthfulness  of  the  history  may 
lie  said  to  be  even  attested  by  the  names  of  the  exiles 
l»oni  shortly  before  the  restoration,  from  tlieir  so  natu- 
ral! \  retlecting  the  ho]*-s  which  al>out  tliat  time  must 
have  been  strongly  entertained.  Thus  1  Ch.  iii.  IP,  20  : 
Hauaniah  {JthoiaJi't  grace) ;  Bcrechiah  (Jehovaft'M 
Mauimj);  Hasadiah  (/cAonft'i  merry);  and  Jushab- 
liescd  {mrrrji  rtt  unit). 

IV.  Ar/t  «nrf  Author.—  That  the  Chrouicles  form 
one  of  the  latest  of  the  Old  Testament  compositions 
cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Its  reference  to  the  decree  of 
( 'vrus  respecting  the  restoration,  2  ch  xxx»i.  22,  S3,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  tliis.  There  Is  further  the  cir 
cumstance  that  it  brings  down  the  genealogy  of  David, 
1  Cb  iu.  n»,  4c .  to  a  periisl  admitted  on  all  hands  to  lie 
subsequent  to  the  restoration.  Indeed,  according  to 
De  Welte  (Eiulciiuug,  ««t.  iw>>  and  others,  the  genealogy 
of  David  is  brought  down  to  the  third  generation  after 
Nehemiah,  on  the  assumption  that  Shcuiaiah,  Uie  son 
of  Khecaniah.  >ir.  22,  was  a  conteuijsirary  of  Nehemiah, 
.v.*  ui  29;  but,  acconling  to  the  best  authorities,  including 
Kcil,  Movers,  and  Hiivernick,  it  goes  no  further  than 
Pelatiah  and  Jtoiah,  »or  n,  the  grandsons  of  Zerub- 
babel,  the  writer  then  adding,  as  they  think,  some 
names,  from  David's  surviving  posterity  in  general.  In 
proof  of  this,  observe  tliat  it  is  not  said  that  Sheinaiah 
was  the  sou  of  Shecaniah ;  indeed,  the  contrary  is  in- 
timated,  from  the  way  in  which  the  wonts  "  sous  of"  are 
prefixed  to  several  of  the  names,  but  without  mention 
of  the  names  of  such  sons  :  all  that  the  writer  evidently 
meant  was  to  enumerate  the  more  distinguished  indi 
\iduals  and  families  of  the  tsisterity  of  David  who  re- 
turned from  exile,  but  without  specifying  the  particular 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Zerubbabcl.  This  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  names  in  ver.  20,  which 
seem  to  interrupt  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabcl  in  ver. 
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19,  21.  With  regard  to  Zerubbabel,  the  ntatement  is 
express ;  and  to  show  still  more  the  writer's  intimate 
acquaintance  with,  and  interest  in  the  matter,  Khclo- 
mith,  a  daughter  of  Zerubbabel,  is  inserted.  At  all 
events,  Shctuaiah,  icr  22,  was  unquestionably  not  a  de- 
scendant, but  a  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel :  he  was 
one  of  the  princes  who  returned  from  exile ;  and  his 
genealogy,  which  extends  to  the  third  generation,  was 
parallel  with  that  of  Zerubbabel,  which  reaches  only  to 
the  second,  but  coming  down  to  the  same  time.  The 
name  Hattush,  tot.  ti,  occurs  also  Ext.  viii.  2,  as  that 
of  a  descendant  of  David,  who  returned  with  Ezra  from 
Babylon :  this  would  favour  the  view  advanced,  if  the 
identity  could  Ixi  established ;  but  for  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  But  a  more  important  note  of  time  is  the 
notice  in  1  Ch.  ix.  17,  18,  regarding  the  Lcvitical  por- 
ters, "  who  hitherto  (niTTjf,  ad  ktnna,  until  note,  to 

the  time  of  the  writer)  waited  in  the  king's  gate ;"  and 
of  two  of  which,  Akkub  and  Talmon,  mention  is  made 
in  Ne.  xii.  25,  26,  as  "keeping  the  ward,  at  the  thres- 
holds of  the  gates  ....  in  the  days  of  Nehetniah,  and 
of  Ezra  the  priest  the  scribe." 

These  conclusions  from  historical  notices  are  con- 
firmed by  various  peculiarities  of  expression  and  by  the 
whole  literary  character  of  the  comiMieition.  Of  the 
peculiarities  marking  the  late  age  of  the  writer,  is  the 
term  ;rva  {''ira/i),  K.  V.  "  palace,"  applied  to  the  temple, 

T  • 

iustcod  of  the  old  and  usual  ^yn  (httal).    This  was  an 

imitation  of  the  great  Persian  cities,  in  correspondence 
with  which  Jerusalem  is  conceived  of  as  having  its 
(lolace,  afterwards  called  Hdpu.    Another  term  with 
which  the  Hebrews  become  acquainted  in  Babylon  was 
rt)  (hutz),  bysnun,  which  occurs  in  none  of  the  older 
books,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  mention  of  rot  ton, 
and  is  found  only  in  1  Ch.  iv.  21  ;  xv.  27 ;  2  Ch.  v.  12, 
13;  E«,  i.  6;  and  iu  a  book  written  in  Chaldea,  Eze. 
xxvii.  16  (KJehhoTD,  Kinloitung.  *«t.  las).    S>  also  the  men- 
tion of  pvm  (Markon),  E.  V.  "dram,"  but  more  cor- 
rectly daric,  l  Ch  »»lx.  7;  ......  K»r  li  CO,  HU.  IT;  No  rll  To,  a 

Persian  coin,  the  current  money  of  the  time.  John 
(KlnWtung,  wet  so)  refers  to  a  remark  in  2  Ch.  iii.  3,  that 
the  cubit  was  after  the  "  first  (or  old*  measure,"  inti- 
mating that  a  now  standard  was  in  use  in  the  time  of 
the  writer.  The  literary  character  of  the  work,  in 
general,  entirely  In-token*  a  period  when  the  language 
was  greatly  deteriorated  through  foreign  influences, 
particularly  during  the  exile,  manifesting  many  pecu- 
liarities of  style  and  orthography.  Many  examples  of 
the  latter,  as  the  interchange  of  aleph  with  he  quies- 
cent, may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  two  lists  of  David's 
heroes  in  1  Ch.  ix.  and  2  Sam.  xiii.  With  respect, 
again,  to  the  later  books,  more  particularly  that  of  Ezra, 
there  are  many  important  resemblances,  a  list  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Havemick,  p.  270. 

This  determination  of  the  age  of  the  composition 
narrows  the  ground  of  inquiry  as  to  its  authorship.  The 
Jewish  opinion  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  Chron- 
icles was  universally  received  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  called  in  question  by 
the  English  deistical  writer  Hoblies,  who  assigned  to 
it  an  earlier  date.  It  was  Spinoza  who  first  referred  it, 
on  the  contrary,  to  a  later  i>eriod  than  the  time  of  Ezra, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  a  view 
adopted  in  modem  time*  by  Oramlterg,  and  partly  by 
De  Wotte.  Carpzov,  Eichhorn,  Havcrnick,  Weltc,  and 


modern  writers  in  general,  consider  Ezra  to  be  the 

author.  Ewald  (Goachkhlo  dot  Volko*  land,  J  Is  Aajf  L  p.  Sli 
admits  that  the  Chronicles  and  the  hook  of  Ezra  are  hv 
the  some  author,  and  even  contends  that  they  origmslW 
formed  one  work,  not  the  production  of  Ezra  himself, 
but  a  much  later  writer.  John  denies  all  appearance 
of  similarity  between  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and 
ascribes  the  former  to  some  unknown  writer  at  the  dote 
of  the  captivity. 

The  identity  of  authorship  of  the  books  of  Chronicle* 
and  Ezra  can  be  established  by  numerous  argument*, 
additional  to  the  marks  of  similarity  in  cxpreaoon 
already  adverted  to.  The  internal  relation  of  the 
Clironicles  and  the  book  of  Ezra  was  early  recognized. 
This  is  seen  from  the  arrangement  of  the  two  adopted 
by  the  LXX.  different  from  that  of  the  Jewish  canon. 
Further,  the  writer  of  the  tit  mi  (apocryphal)  book  of 
Ezra  has  wrought  up  the  two  writings  into  one.  The 
Talmud  and  the  rabbins  maintain  that  Ezra  was  the 
writer  of  the  Chronicles ;  indeed,  according  to  Hint 
(Deoioiut.  EnngelioMv.  M),  "  Esram  libros  Paralipomencn 
lucubrasse,  Ebreorum  omnium  est  fama  consentiens." 

The  conclusion  of  Chronicles,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  are  almost  identical  in  expression, 
from  which  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  om> 
was  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  other,  the  one 
history  terminating  with  the  decree  for  the  restoration 
from  captivity,  the  other  narrating  how  that  decree  »v 
obtained,  and  how  it  was  carried  out.  Without  thu 
connection  the  opening  words  of  the  book  of  Ezra  mu*t 
appear  exceedingly  abrupt,  presenting  a  form  of  com- 
mencement which  is  in  reality  only  a  continuation.  Cfc* 
Ex.  I  I.)  Hie  connection  thus  indicated  is  further  evinced 
by  the  style,  the  manner  of  narration,  and  of  regarding 
events  from  a  Lcvitical  point  of  view,  common  to  the 
two  works  ;  the  whole  spirit,  in  fact,  and  characteristic* 
are  identical.  Thus  the  frequent  citations  of  the  U«, 
and  in  similar  terms,  as  bsctCH  {Icamishfiat),  meaning 

"  according  to  the  law  of  Moses."  iCh.  xxui  .11;  icfc.  mi 
t3;  Eir  til.  4,  yet  also  in  No  fUL  is.  The  description*  of  the 
sacrificial  rites  are  in  the  two  books  very  full,  and  in 
nearly  the  same  terms,  com  p.  Ext  ti  »-i  with  pu*»<<* 
nil  vi  n,  SCb  till  is  ill!  li;  so  also  the  account  of  the 
celebration  of  the  pnssover,  Exr. »l.  i»,*c.,sndlCk.  xu.*; 
and  the  order  of  the  Levites  in  charge  of  the  tcmplr. 
Kir  III  a.9;  lCUxxxlu.  i,X  What  presents  the  greatert 
apparent  contrast  in  the  two  books  is  the  high- priest  * 
genealogy,  in  1  Ch.  vi.  1-15  in  the  descending  line 
terminating  with  the  captivity,  and  in  Ezr.  viL  1-5 
in  the  ascending  line  from  that  priest  himself  to 
Aaron  ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  reconcile  the  av- 
crepancy.  The  two  lists  are  partly  parallel,  and  partly 
the  one  is  a  continuation  of  the  other ;  as  regards  the 
latter  point  there  can  be  no  conflict,  and  as  to  the 
former  it  will  be  observed  that  the  list  in  Ezra  is  con- 
siderably abridged,  many  links  being  omitted  (Boruw»ut, 
and  this  could  the  more  readily  be  done  if  the  writer 
had  elsewhere  given  a  complete  register.  So  far  then 
for  the  identity  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  and  of 
the  book  of  Ezra  ;  but  for  the  pnwf  that  this  was  Ezra 
himself,  "  the  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  the  I/>*d 
reference  is  made  to  the  article  Ezra. 

[Kxtfttieal  Httft  —  The  Chronicle*  is  a  portion  of  Scrip*"" 
which,  although  well  down  ing  of  carom]  study .  has  been  ■"■» 
made  the  subject  of  separato  exposition,  wither  in  ancient  or 
modem  time*.  Recently,  howerer.  rory  raluabie  dtoerUtxn' 
bars  appeared  in  defence  of  its  credibility,  rich  in  critical  •»■! 
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particular  line  in  and  through  which  any  great  act  was 
or  should  be  effected,  than  the  precise  epoch  of  its  occur- 
rence. To  thin  too  18  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  various 
breaks  occurring  in  the  record,  showing  that  the  Scrip 
turea  look  more  to  the  future  than  to  the  past.  Hut 
notwithstanding  the  obscurities  arising  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  others  which  a  venerable  age  and  rela- 
tion to  the  earliest  times  may  have  thrown  uiKin  the 
Old  Testament,  the  difficulties  in  iU  chronology  are 
probably  not  greater  than  those  which  attach  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  certainly  they  are  less  than  those 
found  in  any  other  ancient  history.  Indeed,  no  small 
part  of  the  difficulties  hare  arisen  from  futile  and  un- 
warranted attempts  to  bring  the  Hebrew  chronology 
▼ill.  p  1,  M.  Florent.  1741.  A  valuable  work,  into  harmony  with  other  schemes,  which,  in  a  great 
according  to  Carpsov,  particularly  for  Hie  genealogical  refiiterm,  |  measure,  are  palpably  fabulous,  while  in  no  particular 
i.  Uerttrt  Cmurttriu,  in  tit,™  Pnrot^m^H  f„I.  Tiguri  thev  ^  supposed  to  rest  upon  letter  evidence  than 

l.'.TS  I  ll-i. Ml.  l.,l>;»).    The  notes  of  Micbaolu  on  1  Cliron.,  and 
of  RamKtrb  ««n  2<1ir«n..  In  Anuotatinntt  in  Haginyra^hu  V-t,  ] 


particularly  to  Keif.  Vrrtvck  UbtrJU  BUchtr 
Jrr  OrW,  Berlin,  1833;  Mover.  Unttrnuhungnx  Ob.  Jit  MA. 

loim,  1SJ4  ;  and  the  portion  of  Mlvornick's  A'ialooo.j/ 
\tt  Tf*  Erlang.  1839.  It  L  sect.  172-181,  devoted  to  Ihil 
The  parallel  passage.  In  Samuel  and  K  ing.  furniah  much 
aid  to  the  expo-itor  j  at  the  same  time,  the  differences  thru  pro 
•mital  give  riao  to  «itne  of  hi*  greatest  difficulties.  Neit  in  in». 
portanoe  is  the  ve raion  of  the  LX  X.,which,  upon  the  whole,  closely 
fallow,  the  Maeoretic  text.  Mover,  and  lierthtau  con»idering 
Chronicle,  one  of  the  beat  executed  portion,  of  the  LXX.  There 
it  only  one  Targum  on  the  Chronicles,  a  production  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventh  century — /Vira/Anuru  Chuttlateu  libri  Chrou, 
tmm  eum  Nr.  Latina  tt  notu  Brctii.-i  vols,  tto,  Aug  Vind.  I0S0-S.1 . 
an  improved  edition  of  which,  by  Wilkin.,  appeared  at  Am»t. 
1715.  It  i.  aaid  to  be  of  little  critical  value.  Theodore., 
Kmoj  •»  Pmffynmm,  Opera  ed.  SchuUe,  vol.  i.  iiahe,  i7r..>: 

Prucopiu.  of  Oam,  In  tihro*  Rnrum  rt  famti/i.  Sekolta,  Meuraii 

valuable  work. 


Tid.  librot,  vol.  iii.  Hale,  1720,  deserve  notice.  The  only 
modem  work  is  Bltelur  der  Chroml  trtUrt  m  Snot  IbrtJuau, 
lj=ip.  18M.  of  oonudcrablc  critical  value,  but  decidedly  ration 
altnir.i  In.  a  ] 

CHRONOLOGY.  The  division  and  computati*  n 
of  time  must  from  the  earliest  period  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind.  Such  natural  and  obvious  cycles 
as  the  day,  month,  and  year,  would  present  the  readiest 
mean*  for  noting  the  course  of  the  seasons  and  the 
order  of  event*.  The  Bible,  the  only  authentic  record 
of  the  first  ages  of  human  history,  shows  that  these 
divisions  of  time  were  early  in  use.  The  lives  of  the 
lotriarchy,  beginning  with  the  first  man,  were  computed 
by  years,  measured,  there  is  no  question,  by  the  annual 
course  of  the  sun,  and  not  consisting,  as  sometimes 
alleged,  of  mere  lunations.  Months  also  are  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  deluge  ;  and  it  has  been  computed 
from  the  data  there  furnished,  tliat  the  time  of  Noah's 
continuance  in  the  ark  comprise.)  a  solar  year.  That 
there  was  a  weekly  cycle  too  is  with  great  probability 
deduced  from  the  same  history  :  but  whether  this  was 
the  division  of  time  referred  to  in  the  expression  "at 
the  end  of  the  days,"  He.  iv,  j,  is  uncertain,  as  this  may 
perhaps  with  greater  probability  I*  understood  of  the 
close  of  the  year.  But  although  sufficient  intimation 
is  given  in  the  Bible  that  the  computation  of  time  was 
carefully  attended  to  from  the  first,  vet  considerable 
difficulties  attend  the  chronology  of  the  early  history, 
from  this  circumstance  among  others,  that  the  chrono- 
logy was  subordinate  to  the  genealogy  ;  it  living  deemed 
by  the  sacred  historian  of  more  importance  to  mark  the 


supposed 
the  biblical  history. 

Our  limits  forbid  taking  a  complete  survey  of  scrip 
tural  chronology:  and  instead  therefore  of  offering  desul- 
tory remarks  on  so  extended  a  field,  the  present  articlo 
will  be  limited  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  an  exami- 
nation of  its  more  important  epochs,  as  the  deluge,  the 
call  of  Abraham,  the  exode  from  Egypt,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  remarks  on  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
the  temple ;  for  thus  far  there  can  Ix?  no  proper  colli- 
sion with  any  external  chronology,  and  the  data  for  the 
adjustment  of  any  difficulties  must  lie  sought  for  in  the 
Bible  alone. 

I.  From  the  Creation  to  the  Iklufft. — The  chrono 
logical  data  which  the  Bible  supplies  with  regard  to 
this  period  are  sufficiently  ample  and  explicit.  The 
history  proceeds  by  generations,  but  in  order  to  avoid 
the  uncertainty  arising  from  a  term  so  variable  and  in- 
definite, the  length  of  the  generation  is  in  every  case 
distinctly  stated.  But  hen-  unfortunately  the  biblical 
chronologer  encounters  one  of  his  chief  difficulties,  in 
determining  whether  he  is  in  possession  of  the  genuine 
text,  seeing  that  there  are  important  variations  between 
the  Hebrew  and  such  closely  related  documents  as 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  version,  and 
the  writings  of  Josephus.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
these  ilisirej>ancies  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables,  comprising  this  and  the  succeeding  period,  for 
Ixith  are  affected  in  the  same  manner;  and  they  are 
here  brought  together  in  order  to  illustrate  more  fully 
the  principle  in  which  the  variations  originated,  and  so 
helping  possibly  to  detect  whereinto  the  corruption  has 
Uvn  introduced. 


Table  I.    From  the  Creation  to  the  De.lwjc. 


Seth, 
Enos, 
Cainan, 


Jarcd,  .    .    .  . 
Enoch, .    .    .  . 
Methuselah,  .  . 
Lantech.  . 
Noah  at  the  flood, 

To  the  flood, .  . 


Lived  b. 

,forc  IJirtli  of  EM 

j»t  Son 

After  the  Dirth  of  Kldoit  Son. 

TotiU  length  of  Life. 

Ilebr 

Bam. 

Sept. 

Joaep. 

Ilebr. 

Sam. 

Sept, 

Joerp. 

H*br 

Sam 

Sept 

Joeep. 

130 

130 

230 

230 

j>00 

Son 

700 

700 

930 

930 

930 

930 

ior, 

105 

205 

205 

807 

807 

707 

707 

912 

912 

912 

912 

90 

u» 

190 

190 

815 

815 

715 

715 

905 

905 

905 

905 

70 

70 

170 

170 

840 

840 

740 

740 

910 

910 

910 

910 

05 

85 

165 

165 

830 

830 

730 

730 

895 

895 

895 

895 

1(52 

62 

162 

162 

800 

785 

800 

800 

962 

847 

962 

962 

65 

65 

165 

165 

300 

300 

200 

200 

365 

365 

865 

365 

187 

67 

187 

187 

782 

653 

782 

782 

969 

720 

969 

969 

182 

53 

188 

183 

595 

600 

665 

595 

777  653 

753 

77  7 

800 

600 

GOO 

600 

1(556 

1307 

2262 

2256 
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the  Birth  of  Abraham.  _ 


Lived  before  Birth  of  Eldent  Son. 

After 

iiebr. 

Sam 



I  Mir. 

IMiutfe. — EMWIO, 

2 

2 

12 

,»ou 

Arphaxad,  .... 

-35 

135 

135 

135 

403 

II',,;,,.,,  it 

[vninan  11  

130 

Salah,  

30 

13<) 

130 

130 

403 

Eber,  

34 

134 

134 

134 

430 

Feleg  

30 

130 

130 

130 

,  209 

Reu,  

32 

132 

132 

130 

!  207 

Scrug,  

30 

130 

130 

132 

200 

Nahor,  

29 

79 

79 

120 

119 

Terah,  

70 

70 

70 

70 

i  135 

To  birth  of  Abraham. 

292 

912 

1072 

993 

i 
1 

Sou. 


Sam. 

500 


303 
270 
109 
107 
100 
09 
75 


S|it.  IL-br. 


Total  Length  of  Life. 

Sejt. 


500 

403 

330] 

303 

270 

209 

207 

200 

129 

135 


205 


600 
43S 

433 
404 
289 
239 
230 
148 
145 


250 


•  Note.—  Thi»  U  "  two  yearn  after  the  flood,"  when  SJieni  was  a  hundred  yearn  old  (fieri,  xi.  10>. 


Inspection  of  the  preceding  tables  will  show  that  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint,  with  which 
Josephus  closely  agrees,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
in  the  lengths  of  the  successive  generations,  amounting 
to  600  years  in  the  antediluvian,  and  to  700  years  in  the 
poatdeluvian;  while  the  systematic  a|>pearanoe  exhibited 
by  the  variations  in  the  case  of  the  several  patriarclia, 
proves  that  it  is  the  result  not  of  accident  but  of  de- 
sign. In  the  Hebrew  the  centenary  deficiencies  in  the 
lengths  of  the  generations  are  added  to  the  residues  of 
the  lives ;  while  iu  the  Septuagint  the  centenary  addi- 
tions to  the  lengths  of  the  generations  are  subtracted 
from  the  residues  of  lives,  so  as  to  make  the  total 
length  of  the  lives  in  the  two  alike.  Ou  which  side  the 
fabrication  is  to  be  charged,  is  a  question  greatly  dis- 
puted among  chronologers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
the  eminent  authorities  who  have  ranged  themselves  on 
either  side  of  this  controversy ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  Origen  and  Jerome  excepted, 
from  their  acquaintance  only  with  the  Septuagint,  fol- 
lowed its  method  of  reckoning ;  but  on  the  revival  of 
Hebrew  learning  at  and  after  the  Reformation,  more 
deference  was  shown  to  the  Masoretic  chronology. 
About  a  century  after  that  religious  movement,  Arch- 
bishop fuller  published  his  great  work,  AnnaU*  Vttrru 
Ttttamenti,  Lond.  1650,  fol.,  fouuded  on  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  chronology  of  the  English  Bible  was  re- 
gulated by  this  scheme.  Among  the  other  works  on 
this  subject,  and  on  the  same  side,  produced  during 
that  period  of  profound  learning,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  elaborate  work,  now  almost  unknown,  of  the 
erudite  Principal  Robert  Baillie  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  entitled  Opera  Uistoriei  et  Chronologiei 
Libri  duo,  Arustel.  1063,  fol.  On  the  other  hand, 
Isaac  Vossius  appeared  in  defence  of  the  Septuagint 
in  his  Duurtatio  de  vera  Jitate  Mundi,  Hag.  1650, 
4to.  The  labours  of  Jackson  (Cbronologieal  Antiquities. 
3to1i.  4to,  Lond  ITSS),  and  of  Hales  (Sow  Analy»l»  of  Chrono- 
logy, sd  edit.  4  Toll.  Sto.  Lond.  iKx),  have  greatly  contri- 
buted in  procuring  among  British  scholars  a  preference 
for  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  although  there 
are  not  wanting  many  symptoms  of  a  reaction,  to  men- 
tion only  Clinton's  Fasti  HtUenici,  Oxford,  1834,  &c. 
and  Brown's  Ordo  Saelorum,  Lond.  1847,  in  both  of 
which  the  Hebrew  chronology  is  followed. 

The  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  meets 
at  present  with  no  favour ;  and  in  fact  the  evidences  of 
the  liberties  which  have  been  taken  with  this  recension 


are  of  too  glaring  a  character  to  escape  notice ;  a*  for 
instance  the  circumstance  that  of  the  ten  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  three — viz.  Jared,  Methuselah,  and 
— died  in  the  year  assigned  to  the  flood.  But  i 
live  of  this,  its  testimony  in  favour  of  either  of  i 
two  chronologies  is  neutralized  by  the  fact  that,  while  in 
regard  to  the  period  before  the  deluge,  omitting  Noah, 
whose  history  was  too  minute  and  circumstantial  to  ad- 
mit of  being  tampered  with,  it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew 
except  in  three  instances,  in  two  of  which  the  Hebrew 
corresponds  with  the  LXX.,  and  in  the  other  with  Jose- 
phus; whereas,  with  respect  to  the  postdeluvian  period, 
it  agrees  with  the  LXX.  in  every  instance,  excepting 
only  in  the  case  of  Cainau. 

The  chief  reliance,  however,  of  the  advocates  of  the 
extended  chronology  is  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus 
( RuMcll,  Connection  of  Sac,  and  l*rof  HUL  i.P,tf.  Lond  1ST),  but 
even  here  the  evidence  is  not  so  unimpeachable  as  at  firrt 
it  may  appear.  The  similarity  observable  Iwtwet-n  the 
Septuagint  and  Josephus  in  the  first  period  is  indeed  *> 
striking,  particularly  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  diversity  which  marks  the  second,  as  of  itself  to 
awaken  suspicion  that  the  one  chronology  has  been 
conformed  to  the  other,  inde]>cndentlv  of  the  Hebrew 
original.  This  suspicion  is  further  strengthened  by  find- 
ing that  in  other  passages  of  Josephus,  as,  for  example, 
Antiq.  vii.  3,  sec.  1;  x.  8,  sec.  5,  the  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy lias  been  followed.  These  bearing  only 
incidentally  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  involving 
besides  arithmetical  processes,  may  in  that  way  have 
escaped  the  adjustments  to  which  the  more  obvious  ami 
direct  statements  comprised  in  two  short  section*  (An«*|. 
I  3,  «oc  I-,  a,  ace  had  been  subjected.  It  might  be  on 
fair  to  press  such  discrepancies  as  the  statement  i  Atu; 
1  3,  koc.  3)  of  the  period  of  the  deluge  at  2656,  where** 
the  sum  of  the  generations  specified  in  the  next  section 
amounts  only  to  2256  years ;  or  the  statement  I  Antiq  i «. 
set  s)  that  Abraham  was  born  292  years  after  the  cWoge, 
while  the  actual  sum  of  the  generations  specified  imme- 
diately after  is  993  years ;  for  the  first  is  obviously  an 
inadvertence,  and  the  other  may  have  been  the  attempt 
of  a  transcriber  to  introduce  the  shorter  reckoning 
Should  it,  however,  lie  urged,  that  the  four  terms  of 
Josephus,  for  there  are  so  many  at  least,  int<>  which 
the  shorter  computation  enters  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion (Jour  of  8a«  Lit  Jan.  1640,  p.  Si)  have  been  falsified, 
a  process  very  unlikely,  as  nothing  could  be  thereby 
gained,  while  the  other  more  numerous  and  direct  term* 
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were  untouched,  the  authority  of  Josephus  in  thin  contro- 
versy suffers  (greatly  from  the  corruption  thus  assumed. 
If,  a*  Hales  admits  (New  Anal  of  Chron.  I.  p.  2W),  "'hi* 
dates  l»ave  been  miserably  mangled  and  perverted,  fre- 
quently hy  accident  and  frequently  by  design,"  there 
U  a  strong  presumption,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  He- 
brew Scripture*  on  the  part  of  hi*  transcrilier*,  com- 
pared with  the  general  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
version  and  the  decided  preference  shown  to  it*  chrono- 
logy, that  it  was  from  the  latter  rather  than  from  the 
former  the  variation*  proceeded. 

In  the  absence  then  of  all  consistent  testimony  on 
the  part  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  even  of 
Josephus,  although  not  readily  admitted  by  his  advo- 
cate*, recourse  is  had  to  other  considerations  for  prov- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  longer  chronology.  Of  the 
grounds  on  which  Ht.  Russell,  in  his  one  sided  plea  for 
the  Septuagint,  founds  the  assumption  of  a  corruption 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  one  is,  that  the  Jews  had  Ih>Ui  a 
motive  and  an  opportunity  for  falsifying  their  Srip- 
ture*  (CtneesUca,  p.  T3-:i»,  the  motive  being  that  their 
rejection  of  Christ  rendered  necessary  an  extensive 
change  in  their  dates  and  calculations,  owing  to  a 
generally  entertained  opinion  tliat  the  world  was  to 
continue  only  fjouo  years,  aud  that  Christ  was  to  ap- 
pear in  the  sixth  millennium ;  while  an  opportunity  for 
effecting  the  change  was  found  in  the  troubled  state  of 
affairs  during  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  when  many 
copies  of  their  sacred  Isiok*  were  lost,  while  those  that 
remained  were  confined  to  themselves,  and  understood 
only  by  few.  Without,  however,  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  assertions,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that 
they  can  lie  met  by  others  equally  plausible  if  not  more 
convincing.  What  greater  opportunity  could  have  pre- 
sented itself  for  conforming  the  scriptural  dates  to  a 
theory,  if  such  existed,  tlian  that  afforded  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  LXX.,  aud  before  copies  wen'  to  any 
extent  multiplied '  And  that  some  such  antecedent 
theory  existed  as  is  disclos.Nl  by  the  longer  chronology, 
and  that  consequently  there  was  a  motive  for  extend- 
ing the  scriptural  scheme,  admit*  of  no  doubt;  and  it 
may  l«c  added,  that  it  is  to  the  influence  of  this  or 
similar  theories  that  the  chronology  of  the  LXX.  is 
indebted  for  much  of  its  present  acceptance.  Indepen- 
dently of  numerous  minor  traces  which  the  Septuagint 
version  bMH  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  produced,  it 
can  Is?  shown  pretty  clearly,  if  there  lie  any  truth  in 
the  scheme  of  Egyptian  chronology  lately  pro|s>uiidcd 
by  Poole  (H.inu  .K«yvtl.«w,  I.on<l  ism),  that  the  extended 
reckoning  w  as  an  endeavour  to  bring  the  chronology  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  harmony  with  that  of  Egypt. 
The  very  fact  then,  if  such  it  should  I>e  proved,  that  the 
Septuagint  synchronizes  with  the  Egyptian  chronologv, 
instead  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  former  as 
against  the  Hebrew,  is.  considering  the  uncertain  sources 
whence  the  Egyptian  chronology  was  deduced,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  constructed,  and  the  disposition 
so  strong  in  that  people  and  other  ancient  nations  of 
assigning  a  high  and  even  fabulous  date  to  their  origin 
— witness  the  dynasties  of  Manctho,  which  Runseli  and 
Lejisius  arc  vainly  lalsmring  to  reduce  within  some 
conceivable  limits-  the  strongest  possible  testimony 
against  the  scheme  followed  by  tho  Septuagint. 

Another  presumption  advanced  against  the  integrity 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  is  found  in  the  dillieulties  with  which, 
as  regards  especially  the  postdeluvian  patriarchs,  the 


statements  are  encumbered,  owing  to  the  short  isriod 


between  the  floor!  and  Abraham ;  as  for  instance  the 
fact  of  that  patriarch  being  made  contemporary  with 
Noah  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  with  Shem 
during  his  whole  lifetime.  Attaching  no  weight  to  the 
other  difficulties  alleged,  a*  tliat  Abraham  alone,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  Shem.  the  founder  of  the  family, 
who,  according  to  the  chonology,  was  then  alive,  was 
introduced  into  covenant  with  God  through  the  rite  of 
circumcision  (liuuicil,  Cnnec  I  p  w),  a*  resting  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  object  of  the  divine  procedure, 
there  are,  it  must  ls>  allowed,  considerable  difficulties 
attaching  to  the  chronology  of  this  period.  But  these 
admit  of  Wing  regarded  in  two  different  light*.  They 
are  either  the  result  of  the  abbreviation  introduced  into 
the  Hebrew  text,  or  they  liave  l*.-eii  the  occasion  of  the 
lengthened  scheme  adopted  by  the  Septuagint.  In  the 
former  case  they  must  have  been  a*  apparent  to  the 
authors  of  flie  forgery  as  to  modern  critics,  and  so  have 
discouraged  any  such  attempts ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  these  difficulties  and  seeming  con- 
tradictions furnished  very  strong  motives  for  their  re- 
moval. The  quarter  most  susceptible  to  such  influ 
Mice*,  it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate ;  for  the  matter  is 
raised  from  llie  region  of  conjecture  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  one  instance  the  Septuagint  goes  beyond  it* 
usual  caution  of  merely  lengthening  the  generation,  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  name  and  generation  to  the 
genealogies,  and  for  which  there  is  no  support  whatever 
(w  Cainan),  so  that  even  its  great  defender  Hales  ad- 
mit*— "The  Septuagint  version  is  not  to  lie  followed 
implicitly:  it  require*  correction  in  some  parts'*  (Sew 
Ana!  efCfctou.  L  p.  its*) — an  admission  which  goes  far  to 
damage  its  entire  authority  in  the  present  controversy. 

Nor  is  the  asjsjct  of  matters  at  alt  improved  in  favour 
of  the  Septuagint.  when  from  these  more  external  con- 
siderations we  turn  to  an  investigation  of  the  change* 
effected.  On  examining  Table  I.  given  above,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  remarkable 
uniformity  which  characterise*  the  figures  in  the  first 
column  headed  S>/,t.,  the  same  also  with  the  .*irt»i.,  pre- 
senting upon  the  whole  n  gradual  diminution  in  the 
lengtlis  of  the  successive  generations,  and  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  figures  in  the  //V>r.  column.  In  the 
one  case  there  is  something  very  like  an  artificial  for- 
mula ;  in  the  other,  there  are  the  natural  inequalities 
and  abrupt  clmnges  which  may  lie  expected  in  real  life. 
Rut  th""*'  attempts  at  uniformity  were  carried  too  far, 

I  and  to  an  extent  which  threatened  to  upset  the  system  ; 

;  for  notice  must  Is-  Uken  of  an  important  variation  in 
the  generation  of  Methuselah,  the  U-«t  Greek  MSS. 

'  making  it  167  years.  This  reading,  adopted  by  Stier 
and  Theile  (FolTglotten-Rltol,  Bielefeld,  IMrt.  and  by  Tisch- 
endorf.  in  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint  (Lips  1M<», 
makes  the  uniformity  "till  more  marked;  but  it  was 
somehow  perceived  tliat  this  required  that  Methuselah 
should  survive  the  flood  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  In 
examining  Table  II.  also,  it  will  be  iwrecivod  that  the 
Septuagint  assigns  nearly  the  same  length  to  a  genera- 
tion as  in  the  preceding  jsriod,  although  after  the  flood 
human  life  was  reduced  at  once  to  one-half,  and  gradu- 
ally to  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  what  it  had  been 
before  that  catastrophe.  Put  enough  :  there  is.  to  say 
the  lea«t.  no  such  prejsmderating  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  Septuagint  chronology,  as  furnishes  any  ground 
for  setting  up  its  authority  against  that  of  the  oritrinal  ; 
and  the  latter  must  still  i>e  regarded  as  possessing  the 
strongest  claim  to  our  belief. 
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Table  HI.—  From  the  Crtation  to  the  Flood,  showing,  according  (i.)  to  the  Hebrew,  and  iiU  to  the  Greek 
reckoning  -  1.  The  number  of  years  that  each  Patriarch  was  contemporary  with  the  other.  2.  Die  year,  of 
the  World  in  which  each  was  born  and  died.    3.  The  Age  of  each. 

r 


Adaiu,  .  . 
Seth,  .  .  . 
Enos,  .  . 
f'ainan,  ,  . 
Mahalah*l,  . 
J  ami,  .  . 
Enoch, 
Methuselah,  . 
Lamech,  .  . 
Noah, .  .  . 
Shem.  kc , 


I 


930 
|  800 
.  695 
I  605 

535 
!  <70 

80S  1  365 

243  355 


912 
807 
717 
647 


905 
815 
745 


582  680 
365 


56 


The  Hood, 


168 


910 

840  895 

775  830 

365  365 

453    548  603 

266    361  416 

84     179  234 


Adam,    ....  I  930  I 

Seth                         700  912 

Enos                       495  707    905  ' 

Cainan,   .    .    .    .    305  ,  517    715  910 

Mahalaleel.  .    .    .135  347    545  740 


J  ami, 
Enoch,  .  . 
Methuselah, . 
Lantech,  .  . 
Noali, .  .  . 
Shem,  kc.,  , 


182    380  575 
,    20    218  365 
63  248 


895 
730 
365 
403 
61  216 
28 


The  Flood,  . 


1 


962 
365 
035 
548 

260 


962 
365 
735 
548 
366 


j 


3 

as 


365  : 
300  969 
113  782 
600 
100 


| 

777 

595  950 
95  450 


600 


Born. 

Died. 

1 

930 

130 

1042 

912 

235 

1140 

905 

325 

123  J 

NO 

395 

1290 

895 

460 

1422 

962 

622 

987 

865 

687 

1656 

m 

874 

1651 

in 

1056 

2006 

950 

1556 

2156 

600 

1656 


365 

20O  j  969 
13  753 
594 
94 


753 

565  I  950 
565  '  450  600 


1 1  930  930 
230  1142  912 
4351  1340,  905 
625 
795 
960 

1122 

1287 

1474 

16»;2 

2162 


1535|  910 
1690  895 
1922 


1487 

2256 
2227 


962 
365 
969 
753 


2612  950 
2762 !  M) 

2262 ' 


Note  —  The  iinjwr  division  !«  after  th*  Hebrew,  the  lower  after  tin*  I.XX 


II.  From  tfit  iJtluije  to  the  Cull  of  Abraham. — Much 
that  properly  belongs  to  this  period  has  been  antici- 
pated in  the  remarks  on  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint  chronologies,  fur  the  tamper- 
ing with  the  record  has  l>een  pursued  to  a  certain  extent 
to  the  case  of  Torah,  the  father  of  Abraham.  That 
point  being  once  settled,  little  remains  to  embarrass 
the  reader.  Cainan,  also  introduced  by  the  Septuagint 
into  this  period,  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered 
(*rr  Cainan'i.  There  is  <>nc  point,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  period  not  yet  adverted  to.  not  certainly 
of  the  same  importance,  nor  of  the  -am.,  nature,  as  thorn.- 
already  considered,  yet  one  which  lias  afforded  ample 
mom  for  disputation  to  biblical  chronologers.  Tlus  is 
the  vear  of  Abraham's  birth.  The  dim  culty  here,  how- 
ever, does  not  arise,  as  in  the  former  case,  from  anything 
properly  external  to  the  Scriptures,  or  such  as  would 
bring  in  question  the  integrity  of  the  text,  but  originates 
in  a  statement  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
nature  of  which  will  presently  appear. 

According  to  Ge.  xi.  26,  Terah  was  seventy  years 
old  when  he  Ix-gat  Abraham,  Nahor.  and  Haran ;  ac- 
cording to  Ge.  xi.  32,  Terah  died  at  the  age  of  205  years  ; 
while  Ge.  xii.  4  states  that  Abraham  was  seventy-five 
years  old  when,  in  consequence  of  the  divine  call,  he 
departed  from  Haran  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
On  this  reckoning  Terah  must  have  survived  the 
migration  of  Abraham  sixty  years.  The  protomartyr 
Stephen,  in  his  address  liefore  the  Jewish  council,  Ac 
»n  «,  however,  expressly  states  that  Terah  predeceased 
his  sons  migration:  "When  his  father  was  dead,  he 
<  Abraham*  removed  him  into  this  land  wherein  ye  now 


dwell."  Some  writers  content  themselves  with  tl* 
remark  that  the  Jewish  chronology  which  Stephen  here 
followed  must  have  been  at  fault;  so  Alford  tuwrt 
Te»t  in  lot )  and  Kuitt  IHcnog*  R«al-EncykJopUdl*.  I  p  «), 
without  once  adverting  to  the  strong  improbability  that 
the  Jews  should  have  so  misinterpreted  such  a  plain 
passage  of  their  Scriptures,  and  one  *o  related  to  the 
history  of  their  great  ancestor ;  while  others  a*  turn 
marily  dispose  of  the  contradiction  by  feigning  a  visit 
of  Abraham  to  Terah  before  his  deatli,  after  whose  <k- 
ceasc  he  returned  to  the  Promised  Land.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  or  similar  modes  of  adjustment,  not  a  fr* 
eminent  chronologers  take  a  different  view  of  Ge  xi.  26. 
holding  tliat  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  tbi* 
passage  that  Abraham  was  the  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and 
so  bom  in  the  year  specified.  On  the  contrary,  they 
m*ke  him  to  have  l>een  the  youngest  son,  and  born  when 
his  father  was  1 30  years  old.  Usher  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  propounder  of  this  theory  :  but  it  i«  of  much 
older  date,  having  been  held  by  Calvin,  Musculus,  ami 
others  of  the  Reformation  period. 

In  estimating  the  weight  due  to  this  supposition,  it 
must  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  mention  of  Terah'" 
death  before  the  historian  enters  upon  the  history  of 
Abraham,  is  in  iUelf  no  evidence  of  the  real  order  vt 
the  events  recorded,  as  it  often  occiirs  in  Scripture  that 
all  that  concerns  a  particular  individual  is  dispose.!  of 
before  treating  of  the  next  historical  personage.  It  rou*t 
also  be  admitted  that  Ge.  \ .  32.  where  Shem,  although 
the  second  son  of  Noah,  is  placed  first  of  his  three  Ml 
all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  botn  in  the  500th 
year  of  their  father,  is  not  altogether  analogous  to  thf 
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present  paMo^c ;  for  possibly  ouly  a  short  interval 
elapsed  between  the  birth  of  Noah's  sons,  while  with 
regard  to  Terah  no  less  than  sixty  years  are  alleged 
between  the  eldest  and  the  youngest.  It  is  also  some- 
what unfavourable  to  this  view  that  there  is  thus  no 
direct  intimation  of  the  year  of  Abraham's  birth — the 
mo*t  illustrious  personage  of  Old  Testament  history  — 
if  the  want  is  not  compensated  by  the  express  mention  of 
his  age  at  the  time  of  his  call,  a  far  more  important  epoch 
as  regard*  the  sacred  history  than  that  of  his  birth. 

But  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  there  are  argu- 
ments of  no  little  weight  favourable  to  this  supposition. 
Haran,  whom  it  is  thus  concluded  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Terah,  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  one  son.  Lot, 
and  two  daughters,  Milcah  and  Iscah,  Oe  x>  R«m  Milcah 
became  the  wife  of  her  uncle  Nahor ;  but  of  Iscah  there 
is  no  further  mention  under  that  name  in  Scripture. 
Abraham's  wife  i»  named  Sarai.  but  the  historian  here 
gives  no  hint  wht>  or  whence  she  was ;  and  not  until  a 
subsequent  stage  in  the  history,  and  from  a  statement 
of  Abraham  himself,  does  it  appear  that  she  was  his 
sister,  Oe.  xx  12  From  the  manner  in  which  Iscah'a 
is  introduced  in  connection  with  Milcah' s,  in  the 
of  the  marriages  of  Abraham  an.l  Nahor,  and 
no  further  reference  to  her — not  even  on  the  removal 
of  Terah  and  his  family  to  Haran,  when  a  list  of  the 
emigrants  is  given,  G«.  iL  31 :  "  And  Terah  took  Abram 
his  son,  and  Lot  tho  son  of  Haran  his  son's  son,  and 
Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  his  son  Abram's  wife; "—from 
this  and  other  considerations  it  has  not  unfrequently 
been  concluded,  even  by  such  as  are  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  the  view  in  support  of  which  this  argument  is 
now  adduced,  that  Iscah  must  have  been  another  name 
for  Sarai.  The  rabbinical  writers  in  general  held  this 
identity,  as  appears  from  the  Talmud,  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan,  and  also  from  Jarchi ;  and  it  was  the  current 
opinion  in  the  time  of  Joseph  us  (AnUq,  I,  «,  nect.  6).  The 
only  thing  that  can  bo  urged  to  the  contrary  is  Abra- 
ham's statement,  0«  xx.  l»,  "And  yet  indeed  she  is  my 
sister :  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  of  my  mother."  From  this  it  is  objected  that 
the  last  clause  forbids  the  taking  of  the  term  "  sister"  in 
the  same  latitude  as  '•brother"  elsewhere,  or  as  denoting 
"a  niece,"  as  if  Sarah  was  the  granddaughter  of  Terah. 
This  objection  is  of  little  weight,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Abraham  made  the  statement. 
He  had  been  convicted  of  practising  a  deception  in 
giving  out  that  Sarah  was  not  his  wife  but  his  sister, 
and  in  now  palliating  his  offence  he  had  a  motive  for 
placing  his  consanguincal  relation  to  Sarah  in  the  most 
colourable  light :  he  cannot,  however,  say  that  she  is 
his  full  sister,  but  is  a  step  further  removed  — she  is  not 
the  daughter  of  his  mother— this  not  being  the  notice 
of  a  second  marriage  of  Terah,  but  a  hint  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Now,  if  the  identity  of  Iscah  and 
Sarah  can  be  established,  it  follows  that  Abraham  must 
have  been  much  younger  than  Haran,  whose  daughter 
was  only  ten  years  younger  than  her  husband.  Go  xrtt  17 
Another  consideration  which  renders  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  Terah's  death  was  prior  to  Abraham's  re- 
moval from  Haran  is,  that  otherwise  the  aged  patriarch 
must  have  l«ecn  left  there  alone,  for  all  the  members  of 
his  family  «peci6ed  as  having  accompanied  him  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldccs  followed  Abraham  into  Canaan,  Oe. 
m  4  Kven  Lot,  who  had  no  divine  call  to  undertake 
a  journey  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  so  unpromising  — 
that  Lot  was  susceptible  to  such  considerations  appears 


from  his  history,  Oe.  xtll  in,  11 — joins  his  uncle,  iusU-ad  of 
remaining  with  his  desolate  grandfather.  This  is  in 
conceivable  if  Terah  was  still  alive.  Further,  there  is 
no  communication  kept  up  between  the  emigrant*  into 
Canaan  and  the  relatives  left  behind  at  the  original  seat 
of  the  family.  Not  until  after  tho  intended  offering 
of  Isaac,  fifty  years  at  least  after  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  did  Abraham  hear  of  the  state  of  his  brother's 
family,  Oo  xxii  j».  If  then  Terah  must  have  died  prior 
to  Abraham's  removal  to  Canaan,  tho  latter  must 
have  been  born  when  his  father  was  130  years  old,  or 
302  years  after  the  rlcxxl.    (See  Table  IV.  on  p.  324.  > 

III.  From  the  Call  of  AbraJiam  to  lit  Exode. — From 
the  creation  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  there  is  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  dates  ;  but  from  the  latter  event  to 
the  exodus  there  is  no  note  of  time,  save  the  statement 
in  Ex.  xii.  40,  that  a  period  of  430  years  had  elapsed 
between  the  children  of  Israel's  departure  from  Egypt 
and  the  commencement  of  their  sojourn  ;  but  whether 
this  included  their  sojourn  in  Canaan  or  only  in  Egypt, 
is  a  point  much  controverted.  The  Septuagint  (Codes 
Vatican u.'\  gives  the  passage  thus:  "  But  the  sojourn- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel  during  which  they  dwelt 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  430  years." 
The  Samaritan  recension:  "And  the  sojourn  of  the 
children  of  Israel  and  of  thtir  father*  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  &c. ;  and  this  read- 
ing is  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  codex  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. That  these  are  unauthorized  additions  to  tho 
text  is  not  denied  by  any  biblical  critic,  although  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  do  not  correctly  con- 
vey the  import  of  the  original. 

But  first  aa  to  the  facts  of  the  case  deduciblc  from 
the  genealogies  and  notes  of  time  as  far  as  they  ex- 
tend. From  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
25  years,  Gon  xii.  4;  »*i  i;  hence  to  tlie  birth  of  Jacob, 
60  yean.  Go.  xxv. »,  and  again  to  Jacob's  going  down 
to  Egypt,  130  years  more,  Ge  xlui  p,2»,  or  25  -f  60  -j- 130 
=  215  years  in  all.  Now  Levi,  whose  genealogy  is 
given  in  Ex.  vi.  16-20,  must  have  been  about  42  years 
when  he  went  down  with  his  father  into  Egypt,  and 
as  he  lived  in  all  137  years,  he  must  have  spent 
95  years  there.  But  Amram  the  father  of  Moses  mar- 
ried his  father  Kohath's  sister  Jochebcd,  "  the  daughter 
of  Levi,  whom  her  mother  bare  to  Levi  in  Egypt," 
No.  xxri.  so,  who  must  therefore  have  been  born  within 
tho  period  of  95  years  just  specified,  extending  from 
the  going  down  to  Egypt  to  the  death  of  Levi.  But 
as  Moses  was  80  years  old  at  the  exode,  Ex  ril  7,  it  is 
evident  tliat  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  could  not  have  ex- 
tended to  anything  approaching  400  years,  without 
assigning  te  the  mother  of  Moses  at  the  time  of  his 
Irirth  ati  age  altogether  inconceivable.  But  taking 
Jorhebed's  age  at  about  45,  and  supposing  her  to  have 
been  born  5  years  before  the  death  of  her  father  Levi, 
we  shall  have  90  -j-  4.r>  -J-  SO  =  21 5  years  for  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  which  added  to  the  interval  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  Jacob's  removal  into  Egypt,  gives  tho 
whole  period  of  430  years.  With  this  agrees  the  1 
ment  of  tho  apostle  Paul  in  Oa.  iii.  17,  where  he  ] 
the  period  from  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  to  the 
giving  of  the  law  as  430  years. 

There  are  unquestionably  serious  difficulties  con- 
nected  with  this  view,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Ex.  xii. 
40,  not  as  in  the  English  version,  "Now  the  sojourn- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel,  >rho  dwelt"  but,  "Now 
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Table  IV,  -Prom  the  Flood  to  the  Death  of  Jacob. 
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Noah,  .... 

1056 

2006 

950 

Shorn  

450 

600 

1556 

2156 

600 

\  ri  ill'LY'ul 

14H 

1  OilO 

too 

Salah,  .... 

313 

433 

403 

433 

1693 

2126 

433 

FAmr,  ... 

283 

433 

3/3 

403 

464 

1723 

2187 

464 

I'eleg  

S.V.i 

239 

239 

239 

239 

239 

1757 

1996 

289 

Reu,  .... 

219 

239 

239 

239 

239 

170 

239 

1787 

2026 

289 

Scrug,  .... 

187 

230 

230 

230 

230 

165 

207 

230 

1819 

2049 

236 

Nahnr,     .    .  . 

157 

148 

148 

148 

148 

47 

148 

148 

148 

1849 

1997 

14* 

Terah,  .... 

128 

205 

2' 

205 

118 

205 

205 

119 

205 

1878 

2093 

205 

Abraham,    .  . 

58 

17.'. 

148 

175 

175 

48 

78 

101 

49 

145 

175 

1948 

2123 

173 

Isaac,  .... 

108 

48 

78 

139 

1 

45 

75 

180 

2048 

2228 

180 
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— —  -_ 

48 

= 

18 

79 

15 

120 

1  17 

2108 

2255 
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1662 
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2162 
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34H 

I  its 
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2  "02 
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aw 
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Salah.  .  . 

*3 
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330 

433 

2529 

2902 

Kl»r. 

Peleg. 
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143 

3o:i 

404 

404 

2659 

404 

9 

I'll! 

270 

339 

2793 

3132 

389 

Reu,  ... 

39 

140 

209 

339 

2923 

3262 

339 

8 

75 

207 

330 

3065 

3385 

330 

Nahor,     .    .  . 

il 

200 

20* 

3185 

3393 

208 

Terah,  . 

121 

129 

260 

3264 

3510 

250 

Abraham. 

53 

175 

175 

3334 

8509 

175 

Isaac,  .... 

76 

175 

180 

3434 

3614 

180 

Jacob,  .    .  . 

1 

1.7 

3494 

-Thi.  Tnt.lc  », 


the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  whieh  the>j 
tojourned  in  Egypt,  was  430  years."  Rut  the  difficulties 
arisinj.'  from  the  limited  time  afforded  by  the  shorter 
period  for  the  multiplication  of  the  Israelite*  to  such  a 
degree,  a-  even  more  than  eighty  year*  before  the  exode 
to  alarm  the  Egyptian  government,  are  an  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  demand  made,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
longer  sojourn,  that  several  generations  between  Kohath 
and  Amram  have  been  intentionally  or  accidentally 
pawed  over  in  the  genealogical  table*  (Kuru,  o«*eh!chte 
dc»  Alun  Bundcs,  ti  p  i-).  In  confirmation  of  the  longer 
period,  it  in  maintained  that  the  period  of  Israel's 
sojourning  in  a  strange  land,  anil  of  their  servitude  and 
s<>re  affliction,  is  prophetically  announced  as  400  years, 
Oc  xt  13.  an  intimation  referred  to  in  Ac.  vii.  fl.  That 
this,  however,  in  not  to  lie  too  closely  pressed  and  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  Egypt,  apjiears  from  the  following 
considerations.  Without  insisting  that  prophecy  is  to 
be  interpreted  by  history-,  and  not  conversely  history 
by  prophecy,  it  may  lie  remarked  that  while  no  parti- 
cular country  is  specified,  the  appellation  "a  land  that 
is  not  theirs"  was,  as  regards  Abraham  and  his  imme- 
diate posterity,  more  applicable  to  Canaan  than  it  was 
to  Egypt  during  the  Israelites'  sojourn  there.  Up  lo 
the  time  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Joshua, 
Canaan,  though  the  "  land  of  promise,"  was  in  every 
sense  a  *tran;p-  {dXXorpfa,  Hcb  xi  »,  comp  Ac  ril  «)  land. 
Abraham  or  his  posterity  having  no  pis  suasion  in  it 
beyond  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  no  fixed  dwelling, 
whereas  in  Egypt  they  had  the  land  of  Goshen  by  royal 
grant.    Further,  that  this  intimation 
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than  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  is  also  shown  by  the  fart 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state  of  servitude,  oppression, 
and  exile,  is  limited  by  the  fourth  generation,  before  the 
close  of  which  they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  their 
own  land.  If  this  was  not  to  be  reckoned  from  the  time 
when  the  promise  was  made,  but  from  some  future,  un- 
known, an<l  it  might  be  remote  term,  it  could  afford  but 
little  encouragement ;  for  if  so,  it  might  actually  extend 
as  well  to  4000  as  to  400  years.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  statement,  or  that  part  of  it  which  fore- 
told servitude  and  oppression,  applied  only  to  a  por- 
tion  of  the  time  even  as  regards  Egypt,  and  not  to  the 
whole  period  indicated,  needs  no  proof ;  and  yet  it  show* 
the  danger  of  pressing  too  closely  prophetic  announce- 
incuts  of  this  kind.  The  true  exposition  of  Ex.  xii.  40 
seems  to  be  that  the  historian  of  the  exodus,  looking 
back  from  the  position  to  which,  in  accordance  with 
this  divine  promise,  Israel  had  now  attained,  regarded 
the  whole  intervening  experience  as  preparatory  to  thi» 
redemption— the  state  of  wandering  ami  oppression  had 
reached  its  lowest  point,  had,  in  fact,  been  reahied  in 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  which  might  therefore  he  s»i'l 
to  represent  it.  It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  we 
can  explain  not  merely  the  actual  state  of  the  case  s» 
detailed  in  or  deducible  from  the  preceding  record,  but 
also  the  universal  opinion  entertained  among  the  Jew* 
themselves  as  to  the  shorter  period,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  writings  of  their  rabbis  and  of  Joscphus  (.\nuq  il 
«ect.  2),  apparently  in  strong  antagonism  to  this  passage 
of  Scripture,  an  antagonism  which  early  led  to  the  inter- 
polations in  the  versions,  as  already  adverted  U>. 
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IV.  Prom  the  Exodt  to  the  Poundtttion  of  Solomon'* 
Temple.—  There  is  no  portion  of  biblical  history  which, 
a*  rv  ;:>pl-  details,  presents  ho  manv  chronological  diffi- 
culties this.  For  forty-seven  years  after  the  exode, 
the  course  of  the  history  is  clearly  defined,  but  after- 
war  In  there  are  various  interruptions,  and  sometimes 
an  entire  absence  of  chronological  data.  From  Joshua's 
division  of  the  land,  Jo*,  xlv.  in,  camp,  w  th  Ik-  ii  it,  to  the 
servitude  under  Chushan-  Rig  ha  thai  in ,  J«  m  s,  there  is  no 
explicit  indication  of  time.  After  thin  there  are  various 
data  down  to  the  death  of  Samson,  from  which  to  the 
accession  of  David  they  are  again  very  scanty.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  only  an  approximation  that 
can  be  attained  with  regard  to  numerous  particulars. 
There  are,  however,  several  checks  supplied  by  a  com- 
parison of  various  statements  in  the  narrative;  while 
the  whole  period  is  covered  by  the  intimation  in  1  Ki. 
vi.  1,  that  from  the  coming  out  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
to  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  when  he  founded 
the  temple,  there  were  4  So  years.  But  here  again  two 
formidable  difficulties  present  themselves.  The  first  is, 
that  this  number  is  far  exceeded  by  the  sum  of  the 
obtained  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
I  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  judges.  This 
if  taken  by  itself  might  admit  of  explanation,  as  show- 
ing that  some  error  had  entered  into  the  computation, 
possibly  because  some  of  the  judges  were  not  successive 
but  contemporaneous,  and  exercising  their  functions 
in  different  districts,  or  because  relying  too  implicitly 
on  round  numbers,  of  which  there  are  so  many  traces 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  or  from  some  other  cause.  But 
another  and  more  inexplicable  difficulty  tends  greatly 
to  diminish  the  probability  of  this  supposition,  and 
indeed  renders  any  such  reconciliation  nugatory.  This 
is  the  statement  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Ae  xiii .is- a: 
'•  About  the  time  of  forty  years  suffered  he  their  man- 
ners in  the  wilderness.  And  when  he  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their 
land  to  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he  gave  unto 
them  judges  about  the  space  of  450  years,  until  Samuel 
the  prophet.  And  afterward  they  desired  a  king:  and 
(iod  gave  unto  them  Saul  the  son  of  ( 'is,  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the  space  of  forty  years.  And 
when  he  luul  removed  him.  he  raised  up  unto  them 
David  to  Ijo  their  king."  There  are  here  three  terms 
of  40,  45U,  and  40  years;  and  the  first  question  is,  Are 
they  consecutive  ?  or  does  the  second  period  apply  only 
to  the  rule  of  the  judges,  passing  over  the  interval 
from  the  entry  into  Canaan  to  the  first  of  these,  rulers  ' 
-Many  writers  maintain  that  no  other  sense  can  lw 
given  to  the  words  than  that  the  time  of  the  judge* 
alone  lasted  450  years,  but  this  is  |)«rhaps  pressing  tlu? 
language  too  far.  It  need  not,  however,  be  disputed,  as 
on  either  supposition  the  period  far  exceeds  that  given 
in  1  Ki.  vi.  1  ;  nor  docs  it  make  any  material  differ- 
ence that,  as  indicated  by  the  word  u>i  (u/«»u/),  450  in  a 
number.  The  attempts  at  reconciling  these  two 
have  been  numerous  but  unavailing,  and  as 
the  statement  in  1  Ki.  vi.  1  is  manifestly  at  variance 
with  the  data  supplied  by  the  history  itself,  there  is  n" 
remedy  but  to  admit  that  the  text  has  been  somehow 
corrupted.  There  is  the  less  difficulty  in  making  this 
i,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  refer- 
■  to  this  dato  by  any  of  the  various  writers  w  ho  com 
piled  histories  of  the  .lows  from  the  materials  supplied 
in  the  Bible  down  to  Kusebius,  who  first  employed  it 
as  the  basis  of  some  chronological  hypothesis.  The 


chronology  of  Ac.  xiii.  20,  it  may  be  added,  correiUMHids 
exactly  with  that  followed  by  Josephus,  who  reckons 
592  years  from  the  exode  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
(Anti<i  vui  a,  wet.  l),  the  alleged  contradiction  Ixitween 
this  and  the  612  years,  as  given  in  two  other  passage* 
(Anttq  xx.  1«,  sect  ls  font.  Apl  m  It  arising  from  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  letter  peri.sl,  which  Hales 
erroneously  regards  as  spurious  (New  Analr»u  of  Cnron.  i. 
p.  tin),  includes  the  time  occupied  in  building  the  temple 
and  the  king's  house. 

In  tho  subsequent  periods  of  Old  Testament  history, 
there  are  various  chronological  difficulties;  as  for  in. 
stance,  in  determining  the  duration  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  and  tracing  the  parallelism  of  the  two  king- 
doms from  their  separation  under  Keholsam  to  the 
dejiortation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  These  difficulties, 
though  exceedingly  numerous  and  perplexing,  do  not 
involve  such  important  consequences  as  those  already 
considered  :  they  concern  minute  details  rather  than 
extern  led  periods,  and  arise  not  from  the  want  of  nume- 
rous and  explicit  clironological  data,  but  from  causes 
not  yet  fully  apprehended  by  the  biblical  expositor. 
For  this,  however,  and  the  various  particulars  connected 
with  the  preceding  periods,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
other  articles.  [D.  w.] 

CHRYSOLITE  [xpvob\i6ot,  mm  uL*\  literally, 
ffoidtv  atonr),  a  general  name  for  precious  stones  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  but  understood  to  I*.-  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  tojiaz  of  the  moderns.    (><?  Topaz.) 

CHRYSOPRASUS  [ xp'vbrpaoo,,  iu-r  xxt  ao,  lite 
rally,  ijold-lirk  or  yrllotc-trrrrn,  a  name  given  to  precious 
stones  composed  of  these  colours].  It  is  generally  re- 
garded as  having  been  applied  to  a  species  of  lieryl. 

CHUB,  a  country  or  people  associated  w  ith  Ethiopia, 
Lud,  Phut,  and  others  in  Eze.  xxx.  5,  but  of  which 
nothing  is  known.  The  opinions  of  commentators  are 
mere  conjectures. 

CHURCH,  a  term  derived  from  the  (Jreck  Kvpiaxdy, 
literally,  the  Lord'*  hmue ;  after  tho  analogy  of  the 
words  iydKTopov,  fimMto*,  w  hich,  originally  denoting  a 
royal  palace,  came  to  signify  a  temple,  es|s?cially  that 
of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  corresponding  term  in  the 
New  Testament  is  either  t Kk\ijala.  i.e.  the  assembly  of 
the  called,  or  aivayuyi) ;  this  last,  however,  oidy  occurs 
twice,  viz.  Ja.  ii.  2  and  He.  x.  23.  Both  expressions 
are  used  indifferently  by  the  Alexandrian  translators 
to  express  the  Hebrew  words  rr>y  and  'rip.  the  congre- 

gation  of  Israel  ;  from  the  Septuagint  they  passed  into 
the  New  Testament,  but  the  former,  fSA.Xijaia,  gradually, 
in  the  language  of  Christians,  supplanted  the  latter,  Im4.Ii 
because  St.  Paul  commonly  employs  it  in  hi'  epistles, 
and  e*i<ccially  because  it  became  necessary  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  the  Christian  ehureli  and  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  An  assembly  of  the  called,  or  of  Christians, 
viewed  in  relation  to  Christ,  its  heavenly  king,  present 
by  his  Spirit  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  his 
name,  M  .t  **M  so;  and  viewed  also  in  relation  to  its 
structure,  which  is  that  of  an  organized  body,  and  not  of 
a  collection  of  atoms  without  mutual  dejiendence  and 
a  common  end,  I  cv>  ni  ,  was  fitly  railed  Ki  ptaKor  (li'rcAr, 
Hit,  rhurr/i),  as  the  palace  or  building  in  which  the 
Lord,  by  his  Spirit,  resides,  Kp  tL  t&  The  word  tKKXrjala 
never,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  the  actual  build- 
ing in  which  Christians  assembl.-d  for  public  worship; 
the  first  mention  of  regular  structures  of  that  kind 
occurs  long  aftet  the  aj«>st'>lic  age. 
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Examining  carefully  the-  language  of  Scripture  uu  this 
subject,  we  find  two,  and  only  two,  really  distinct 
meanings  of  the  tenu  cuvX^jia,  according  an  it  is  used 
to  signify  either  one  or  more  local  Christian  societies, 
or  the  one  tmo  church,  which,  though  a  really  existing 
body,  has  no  visible  head,  or  common  visible  govern- 
ment, upon  earth.  In  the  sense  of  a  visible  society, 
the  word  sometimes  denotes  a  company  of  Christians 
small  enough  to  meet  for  worship  in  a  single  house, 
Ro  xvi  5;  soin'.'tiiucs  a  larger  community,  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  a  district,  as  the  church 
of  Home,  or  of  Corinth,  or  the  churches  of  Galatia ; 
occasionally  perhaps,  though  this  meauing  is  open  to 
question,  the  whole  assemblage  of  local  churches 
throughout  the  world,  <>r  the  visible  church  catholic. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  "the  church  of  God 
among"  such  societies,  Ac.tx.2S;  of  the  church  as  "the 
body,"  and  the  bride,  of  Christ,  which  he  will  one  day 
present  to  himself,  "without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing,"  Ep.».»t7;  of  "the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first  born,  winch  are  written  in  heaven," 
llo.xii.23i  with  other  descriptions  of  like  import.  In 
such  passages  as  these  the  idea  of  locality  evidently 
disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  view  of  the  church, 
inward,  spiritual,  or,  in  theological  language,  mystical. 
Moat  of  the  errors  that  have  prevailed  on  this  subject 
have  arisen  from  a  neglect  or  denial  of  the  distinction 
hero  indicated.  In  the  remarks  that  follow  we  shall 
attempt,  first,  to  describe  the  organization  of  local 
Christian  societies;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the 
connection,  aud  yet  the  distinction  between  them  and 
the  ono  true,  or  as  Protestant  theologians  call  it,  the 
invisible  church. 

I.  Christ,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  came  not  merely 
to  promulgate  certain  doctrines,  hitherto  unknown  or 
but  partially  known,  but  to  found  upon  earth  a  com- 
munity, or  system  of  communities,  to  which  his  disciples 
should  belong.  Christianity  was  to  have,  not  merely 
adherents,  in  the  sense  in  which  any  school  of  ancient 
philosophy  might  be  said  to  have  such,  but  a  visible  form 
and  consistence  in  the  world ;  its  followers  were  to  be 
enrolled  in  social  combinations,  the  limits  of  which 
should  be  well  denned  and  easily  ascertained.  Thus 
alone,  as  Bishop  Butler  remarks  (Anal,  p  II  cl ).  could 
the  new  religion  maintain  itself  from  age  to  age,  amidst 
the  changes  of  society  and  the  fluctuations  of  opinion. 
"  Miraculous  powers  were  given  to  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity,  in  order  to  their  introducing  it  into  the 
world ;  a  visible  church  was  established  in  order  to 
continue  it,  anil  carry  it  on  successively  throughout  all 
ages.  Had  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  only  taught,  and  by  miracle*  proved,  religion 
to  their  contemporaries,  the  benefits  of  their  instructions 
would  have  reached  but  to  a  small  part  of  mankind. 
Christianity  must  have  l>ecn  in  a  great  degree  sunk  and 
forgotten  in  a  very  few  ages."  Xow  to  the  idea  of  a 
visible  community ;  it  seems  essential  that  there  should 
be,  (1)  Outward  signs  or  tokens  of  admission  into,  and 
continuance  in  it;  (2)  A  form  of  polity,  and  an  executive 
government,  authorized  to  perform  public  acts,  and  to 
enforce  such  regulations  as  the  society  may  think  fit  to 
impose  upon  its  member*. 

Whence,  in  the  case  lief  ore  us,  were  these  indispens- 
able constituent  elements  of  visible  union  derived  T  We 
must  remember  that  Christianity  was  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  the  last  of 
a  long  series  of  divine  dispensations,  each  of  which  pre- 


pare* 1  the  way  for  its  successor.  Christianity  is  the 
offspring  *  i  Judaism.  Its  founder  was  himself  a  son 
of  Abraliam  after  the  flesh ;  its  first  heralds  were  all 
Jews ;  its  first  adherents  were  gathered  from  that  na- 
tion. It  was  but  natural  then  that,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, Christianity  should  assimilate  to  itself  the  existing 
institutions  amongst  which  it  sprang  up.  Accordingly 
our  Lord,  in  those  express  appointment  -  of  his  which 
were  to  distinguish  his  followers  from  the  rest  of 
kind,  adopted,  with  certain  modifications, 
and  customs  which  he  found  in  being,  and  with  which 
his  disciples  were  familiar. 

Three  such  appointments  can  be  traced  to  Christ's 
own  institution— the  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  The  rite 
of  baptism,  whether,  as  some  have  supposed,  employed 
among  the  Jews  before  the  Christian  era  in  the  admis- 
sion of  proselytes  to  Judaism,  at  least  well  known  as  the 
symbol  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  was  consti- 
tuted by  our  Lord  the  rite  of  admission  to  the  Christian 
covenant :  only,  instead  of  being  a  baptism  of  repentance 
merely,  it  was  to  be  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  -a  form  lused 
upon  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity,  tliat  of  the 
Trinity  in  unity.  But  to  those  within  the  sacred  in- 
closurc  stated  instruction  was  to  be  furnished  ;  the 
nations  were  first  to  lie  "  discipled "  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  and  baptism,  and  then  to  be  brought 
under  a  course  of  "teaching,"  Mat. xxrtil .  io, si:  now, 
stated  teaching  implies  the  existence,  sooner  or  later, 
of  a  ministerial  order,  one  of  whose  offices  this  should 
be ;  and  thus  the  second  external  rite  of  a  Christian 
society  is  the  ministry  of  the  Won!.  Finally,  as  a 
pledge  and  seal  of  continued  fellowship  with  Christ  and 
his  members,  the  sacrament  of  the  Ix>rd*s  supper  was 
appointed,  borrower!  from  ceremonies  customary  at  the 
passorcr,  and  intended,  amongst  the  spiritual  Israel  of 
the  Christian  church,  to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
ordinance,  Mat  xxvt .»t»:  lCo.  t.7,%  From  these  con- 
siderations it  is  that  the  Reformed  Confessions  generally 
define  a  local  church  to  be  "a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance"  komp  An*!  art  xix );  though,  to  these 
notes  some,  as  the  Scottish  Confession,  add  a  third,  the 
exercise  of  discipline.  And  they  insist  upon  these  notes 
as  the  essential  ones,  because  of  none  other  can  it  be 
said  that  they  are  of  Christ's  own  appoir 

The  polity  of  the  church,  to  which  we  i 
must,  in  like  manner,  be  supposed  to  have  had  its  basis 
in  existing  arrangements  connected  with  the  old  dis- 
pensation ;  but  since  we  have  here  no  distinct  jirescrip- 
tion  of  our  Lord  to  allege,  the  question  becomes  one  of 
historical  research.  Two  models,  or  platforms,  of 
church  polity,  and  only  two,  were  known  to  the  apostles; 
the  divinely  prescribed  temple  sen-ice,  with  its  threefold 
ministry  of  high-priest,  priest,  and  Levites,  and  the 
more  recent  institution  of  the  synagogue.  This  latter 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  early  promulgation  of 
the  gospel,  that  a  few  words  on  its  rise  and  it*  nature 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  worship  of  the  synagogue, 
in  the  distinct  form  in  which  it  meets  us  in  the  New 
Testament,  cannot  lie  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than 
the.  Babylonish  captivity.  The  exiles  of  Zion,  "  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,'*  deprived  of  the  temple  sen-ices, 
endeavoured  to  supply  their  place  by  such  religious 
as  still  remained  within  their  reach:  they 
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i  together  as  opportunity  offered,  to  hear  at  the 
mouth  of  a  prophet  words  of  consolation  and  instruc- 
tion ,  Ett.  ill  i,n  l,  xxv  ai.  Restored  to  thuir  native  land, 
the  Jem  continued  these  homiletic  services,  the  value  of 
which  would  be  the  more  felt  when  the  gift  of  prophecy 
was  withdrawn.  In  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  ch.  >ul  l-s, 
we  have  an  account  of  a  religious  service  which  presents 
a  close  resemblance  to  what  afterward*  became  the 
stated  worship  of  the  synagogue :  Ezra  ascended  a 
pulpit  of  wood,  read  portions  of  .Scripture,  which  were 
interpreted  to  the  people,  and  the  whole  concluded 
with  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  example  thus  set 
was  speedily  followed,  and  in  Jerusalem  alone,  in  our 
Lord's  time,  there  are  said  to  have  been  <80  synagogues. 
The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  produced 
a  corresponding  diffusion  of  the  new  mode  of  worship  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  Jews,  and  Jewish  synagogues, 
were  found  established  in  every  considerable' city  of  the 
Human  empire. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  nature  of  the  syna- 
gogical  worship  may  be  gathered.  With  the  temple, 
or  the  Levitical  worship,  the  synagogue  had  no  con- 
nection. Ita  services  were  not  typical  and  sacrificial, 
but  vcrlwl  and  homiletic.  The  function  of  teaching, 
though  properly  belonging  to  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue, could  be  delegated  to  any  properly  qualified 
person.  Thus  our  Lord,  in  his  character  of  Rabbi,  or 
teacher,  '  preached,-  without  hinderanoe,  "in  their 
synagogues  throughout  Galilee,''  Mar .1.39;  and  to  tho 
apostles,  in  their  journeys,  the  same  permission  appears 
to  have  been  freely  granted.  With  respect  to  the  polity 
of  the  synagogue,  it  was  generally  framed  on  the  pres- 
hyterian  model ;  a  college,  or  senate  of  persons  skilled 
in  the  law,  being"  invested  with  the  chief  authority  ;  but 
joint-times,  in  tlie  smaller  villages,  a  single  doctor  of 
the  law  administered  its  affairs.  Thus,  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  read  sometimes  of  the  "rulers,"  and 
sometimes  of  the  "ruler"  of  the  synagogue.  The 
duties  of  the  governing  elders  were  to  teach  and  to  rule; 
while  upon  another  class  of  inferior  ministers  devolved 
the  care  of  the  sacred  books  and  other  subordinate 
uffic**.  Ik-side*  being  used  for  public  worship  the 
synagogues  were  places  of  public  instruction,  and  courts 
of  jmlicature  for  smaller  offences ;  they  were  empowered 
to  inflict  the  penalties  of  scourging  and  of  excommuni- 
cation. Mat. a.  17 j  L.u  hi  it;  JiLxi  «. 

Did  the  apostles  then  frame  the  polity  of  the  church 
after  the  pattern  of  the  temple  or  of  the  synagogue  ? 
Each  side  of  the  question  has  had  its  advocates ;  but 
the  impartial  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  pro- 
have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  latter  con- 
In  the  first  place,  the  services  of  the  temple 
were,  as  we  know,  incapable  of  multiplication;  they 
■ere.  by  divine  ap|>ointmetit,  fixed  to  one  spot ;  and 
no  Jew,  rightly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  his 
religion,  ever  could,  or  did,  think  of  erecting  in  a  foreign 
land  a  counterpart  of  the  sacred  structure.  How  then 
could  it  have  occurred  to  the  apostles  to  establish 
Christian  temples  in  each  city  in  which  they  preached 
In  the  next  place,  the  early  history  of  Christianity  shows 
•it ->n*  the  apostles  were  to  avoid  any  visible 
i  with  the  theocracy,  as  long  as  the  latter  stood. 
They,  with  the  first  converts,  frequented  the  temple 
at  the  appointed  hours  of  prayer,  Ac.  IU.  1 ;  and  even  the 
K"*l  apostle  of  the  uncircumcision,  who  so  zealously 
vindicated  the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  converts  from  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  his 


professed  opinions  to  comply,  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
with  the  legal  ordinances,  AcxxLo  We  read  that  the 
believing  Jews  at  Jerusalem  were  "  all  zealous  of  the 
law,"  Ac.  xxL »;  and  the  apostle  who  records  this  fact 
mentions  it  without  any  mark  of  disapprobation.  But 
to  have  established  in  the  Christian  church  a  transcript 
of  the  temple  and  its  services,  and  that  in  close  prox- 
to  the  original  building  (for  in  Jerusalem  the  first 
of  Christians  came  into  existence),  would 
have  placed  them  in  direct  opposition  to  the  existing 
economy ;  and,  as  far  as  human  hinderanoes  could  do 
so,  would  have  seriously  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  not  then  anttctdtntl y  probable  that  the 
apostle*  would  have  adopted  this  platform  of  church 
polity. 

And  this  surmise  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  actual 
correspondence  which  the  New  Testament  exhibit** 
between  the  organization  of  the  first  church  and  that 
of  the  synagogue.  Two  of  the  orders  of  tile  Christian 
ministry  were,  beyond  doubt,  iwrrowed  from  the  Jewish 
institution — those  of  the  diacouate  and  the  presbyterate. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  former  was  first  in- 
stituted in  the  persons  of  Stephen  and  his  companions, 
Aeri ;  but  however  this  may  lie,  it  is  certain  that  the 
deacons  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  and  of  subsequent  church 
history  corresponded  substantially  to  the  inferior 
minister*  of  the  synagogue.  The  next  grade,  that  of 
presbyters,  is  still  more  clearly  of  synagogical  origin. 
The  appellation  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  denoting  the  elders  of  the  synagogue;  and  the 
functions  were  identical.  According  to  St.  Paul  a 
presbyter,  or  cpitropiu  (these  terms  in  the  apostolical 
epistles  denoting  the  same  order),  "  must  be  apt  to 
teach,"  "able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and 
convince  the  gainsayers ; "  the  elders  that  ruled  well, 
as  well  as  taught,  ' '  were  to  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honour,"  ITLU  I; ». H|  governing  and  teaching  being, 
as  in  the  synagogue,  their  main  duties :  while  no  pas- 
sage can  be  adduced  in  which  the  sacerdotal  term 
hiemu,  proper  to  the  temple,  is  applied  to  any  order 
of  Christian  ministers. 

Such,  for  a  time,  was  the  polity  of  the  early  church  : 
it  was  governed  by  apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
the  first  being  (Ecumenical,  the  two  last  local,  officers. 
Of  the  third  well-known  order,  that  of  bishops,  the 
origin  is  more  obscure.  Many  have  thought  that  in 
the  commissions  of  Timothy  and  Titus  we  have  an 
episcopate  proper ;  but  this  is  hardly  com|iatible  with 
the  fact  that  these  ministers  were  evidently  not  sta- 
tionary at  Epheaus  and  Crete;  indeed,  were  not  intended 
to  be  so  by  St.  Paul  (•Mllttf.  tl|  Tit  nt  is)  They,  in 
fact,  l^longcd  to  a  class  of  persons  who  may  fitly  be 
called  apostolical  cwmmissioners:  these  were  not  attached 
to  any  particular  church  or  district,  but  remained  in 
attendance  upon  St.  Paul,  and  by  him  were  despatched 
to  various  places  as  need  required.  Such  also  were  SU- 
vanus,  Sosthenes,  Lucius,  Tychicus,  probably  the  "mes- 
sengers" (ds-6<rroXoi)  of  the  churches  mentioned  in  2  Co. 
viii.  23,  and  others.  At  most,  then,  we  can  say  that  in 
Timothy  and  Titus  we  have  the  rudiment  of  the  episcopal 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  do  we  pass  from 
inspired  to  uninspired  history  than  we  find  this  form  of 
government  universally  prevailing.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Ignatius,  for  example,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it 
was  even  then  of  no  new  date.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
fortius  universal  and  apparently  uncontested  diffusion, 
s»ve  on  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  instituted  or 
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sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  On  the  whole,  we  shall 
probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that,  not  long 
after  St.  Paul's  death  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  surviving  apostles  either  confirmed  an  informal 
episcopacy  which  had  naturally  sprung  up  in  the 
churches,  or  appointed  for  the  first  time  this  new  order 
of  ministers,  placing  such  ajHustolical  men  as  Timothy 
and  Titus  in  the  localities  with  which  they  were  l»cat 
acquainted,  which  explains  and  accounts  for  the  an- 
cient tradition  that  these  two  were  the  first  bishojwi  of 
Ephesu*  and  Crete  respectively.    It  was  natural  that 

gradually  removed  by  death,  should  look  forward  with 
some  anxiety  to  the  peruxl  when  the  church  should  be 
left  wholly  without  those  inspired  guides  who  had 
formed  a  common  centre  and  bond  of  union  which 
all  (fliristians  recognized.  To  supply  the  deficiency  as 
far  as  might  be,  they,  if  the  almost  unauimous  testi- 
mony of  the  early  church  is  to  be  accepted,  instituted 
this  superior  order  of  ministers,  who  should  at  once 
serve  as  centres  of  unity  to  the  churches  under  their 
particular  jurisdiction,  and  organs  of  communication 
between  them  and  other  Christian  societies.  Such  was 
the  ancient  idea  of  the  cpiscojiate,  ami  thu*  far,  but  not 
as  inheriting  apostolic  powers,  may  bisho|is  lie  con- 
sidered as  successors  of  the  apostles.  They  were  suc- 
cessors so  far  as  that  by  their  means  the  visible  church, 
which  otherwise  tnight  have  become  disintegrated,  was 
held  together,  and  made  conscious,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
essential  unity.  Under  this  asjiect  the  episcopate  may 
be  regarded  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  natural  expression 
of  Christian  union  ;  and,  on  the  other,  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  incursions  of  heresy :  for  heresy,  being  in 
its  nature  isolation  {aifxait)  from  the  common  faith  of 
the  Christian  IkmIv,  the  natural  corrective  of  it  was 
intercommunion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  with 
each  other,  a  result  which,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
secured  by  the  institution  of  episco|iacy. 

With  episcopacy  we  leave  entirely  the  ground  of 
apostolical  appointment,  it  being  admitted  by  all  parties 
that  the  subsequent  developments  of  polity  are  of  un- 
inspired origin.  Their  natural  history,  however,  is  the 
same.  The  tendency  to  visible  union  which  led  the 
Christians  of  a  given  locality  to  congregate  round  a 
living  centre,  implied,  in  like 
churches  with  their  bishops  to  form  centre*  of 
hence  the  origin  of  provincial  synods  and  of  metro- 
politans.  Metropolitan  circles  themselves  soon  ex- 
panded into  still  more  extensive  combinations ;  anil,  in 
fact,  so  long  as  no  |iolitical  impediments  arrested  the 
work  of  consolidation,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  continually  advance.  As  long  as  the  Roman  empire 
held  together  no  such  impediments  existed.  Hence  we 
find  provinces  coalescing  into  patriarchates,  political 
CDnsiderations  determining  the  patriarchal  sees  to  the 
three  leading  churches  of  Rome.  Antioch,  and  Alex- 
andria. Later  on,  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  the  scene  of  the  labours  and  death  of  the  great 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  assumes  the  lead  in  ecclesias- 
tical at  once  in  political  affairs :  the  Roman  patriarch 
l>ecame  invested,  not  by  any  formal  delegation  of  power, 
but  by  tacit  consent  and  the  custom  of  the  church, 
with  an  undefined  precedency,  which  in  due  time 
settled  down  into  an  acknowledged  primacy,  with  fixed 
right*  and  privileges.  So  early  as  the  age  of  Cyprian 
the  groundwork  of  the  Papacy  had  been  laid.  That 
great  churchmau,  in  whose  works  the  genu  of  many  a 


future  corruption  is  manifest,  regards  the  collected 
episco|mte  of  <  Thristenilom  as  forming  a  corporation,  an 
undivided  whole,  of  which  each  bishop  is  the  represen- 
tative. ;"  The  church,"  he  writes,  "one  and  catholic, 
is  knit  and  compacted  together  by  the  mutual  adhesion 
of  a  cemented  priesthood  ;"  "the  episcopate  lieing  one, 
is  represented  in  its  totality  in  individuals  "  lEpUt  Uli 
IK- unit  Koclea)  When  once  this  Cyprianic  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  universal  episcopate  had  taken  hold  of 
men's  minds,  that  of  a  living  centre,  in  whom  the  whole 
body  should  see  its  unity  visibly  represented,  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  due  time  was  realized. 
And  viewed  in  this  light  there  was  nothing  positively 
antichristian  in  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
If  it  was  not  against  the  principles  of  the  gospel  for 
the  faithful  of  a  diocese  to  gather  themselves  round  a 
bishop,  or  for  the  bishops  of  a  province  to  evolve  out 
of  their  number  a  metropolitan  centre,  no  more,  it 
should  seem,  was  it  for  the  episcopate  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  develope  from  itself  a  centre,  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  binding  together  and  consolidating 
the  whole  body.  At  what  point  the  Papacy  began  to 
assume  an  unchristian  character  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 

II.  Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  visible 
church.  We  proceed  now  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  distinction,  and  yet  the  inseparable  connection, 
between  the  church  as  it  appears  and  the  church  in  its 
truth.  But  what  is  the  church  in  its  truth?  Or.-in 
other  words,  wherein  does  the  essential  being  of  the 
church  consist  !  How  are  we  to  define  it  ?  The-  are 
preliminary  questions  which  require  some  answer.  Two, 
not  absolutely  but  relatively,  opposite  views  on  this 
subject  have  prevailed  ;  the  one,  that  of  the  Romanist, 
regards  the  church  as  primarily  a  visible  institution, 
whose  essence  lies  in  its  polity  and  its  rites :  the  other, 
that  of  the  Protestant,  regards  it  as  primarily  a  com- 
munion or  congregation  of  saints,  of  those,  that  is,  who 
are  in  living  union  with  Christ.  In  the  eye  of  the 
Romanist  all  are  truly  members  of  the  true  church, 
and  therefore  members  of  Christ,  who  proftu  the  same 
faith,  receive  the  same  sacraments,  and  are  in  communion 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  it  matters  not  whether  they 
be  destitute  of  saving  faith,  or  even  living  in  mortal  sin 
(Cut  Rotn  c  x,  s.  »>.  Consistently  with  this  view,  the 
attributes  of  the  church  all  assume  an  external  character: 
it*  unity  consists  in  its  subjection  to  one  visible  head, 
the  occupant  for  the  time  being  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter; 
its  sanctity  in  its  being  dedicated  to  Cod  in  the  sarin 
sense  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  taU  macle  were ;  its 
apostolicity  in  the  lawful  succession  of  pastors.  This 
theory,  as  is  obvious,  applies  those  descriptions  of  the 
church  which  speak  of  it  as  the  body  or  the  bride  of 
Christ  to  an  external  community,  viz.  the  papal :  a# 
external,  in  the  language  of  Bellarmin,  "  as  the  Roman 
people,  thekingdom  of  France,  or  the  republic  of  Venice" 
(DoKoclcs  Mil  c  i)  [  and  so  confounds  the  two  aspects  of  the 
church,  between  which,  as  wc  believe,  Scripture  estab- 
lishes a  distinction.  It  is  against  this  low  and  secular 
conception  of  the  church,  which  ignores  its  essential 
chanvteristic,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an 
operative  principle  in  the  heart*  of  Christians,  that  the 
nefonneil  lonmssions  mean  to  protest,  wnen  tney  ae- 
scribe  the  true  church  as  invisible.  What  they  mean 
is.  that  that  which  makes  us  members  of  Christ,  and  of 
Christ's  body,  viz.  saving  faith,  is  invisible,  for  God 
alone  can  sec  the  heart    "  Though  the  men  be  visible," 
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to  adopt  Bishop  Taylor's  language,  "yet  the  quality  tbe  law  it  is  said  that  it  wm  the  ministration  of  the 
and  excellence  by  which  they  are  distinguished  froiu  "letter,"  while  the  gospel  is  that  of  the  "Spirit;"  the 
I  professors  and  outside*  of  Christian*,  this,  I  say,    former  wm  a  yoke  of  bondage,  but  "  where  the  ! 


in  Uot  visible  "  [inuiuvin  from  IVjxry,  part  U  b  I  a  l). 

What,  let  us  ask,  tu  the  church  when  it  first  came 
into  existence  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  antecedently  to 
any  work  of  visible  organization  >  What  it  was  then, 
will  for  ever  determine  wherein  iu  true  being  lie*.  But 
at  that  moment  it  was  not  primarily  a  visible  institu- 
tion, whether  episcopal  or  preabyterian,  but  simply  a 
company  of  men,  "all  filled  with  the  Holy  I J  host," 
at.  U.  4.  It  was  the  promised  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and 
not  a  visible  polity,  or  tbe  practice  of  visible  rites, 
iformed  a  company  of  Jewish  believers  into 
I  of  Christ.  The  apostles  themselves,  officially 
appointed  as  they  had  been  before  this  event,  do  not 
attempt  to  execute  the  charge  committed  to  them  until 
it  had  taken  place ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  do  they 
proceed  to  preach  and  organise.  So  that  the  church 
was  in  being  before  Bhe  gave  any  visible  evidences  of 
Iwr  existence  ;  that  is,  she  is  primarily,  or  before  she 
u  anything  else,  a  communion  of  saints.  This  com- 
i  of  saint*,  once  in  being,  does  not,  indeed,  re- 
mere  invisible  communion  :  Christiana  assemble, 
-  the  guidance  and  teaching  of  the  apostles,  for 
religious  exercises,  the  sacraments  now  begin  to  be  ad- 
ministered, the  Wop  I  to  be  preached;  still  the  idea  of  the 
church  is  once  for  all  fixed.  And  the  order  of  things 
here  first  presented  is  maintained  throughout.  If  the 
Lnrd  "added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  lie 
«aved,"  they  were  added,  not  on  the  supposition  of  a 
lucre  external  profession,  but  as  repentant  believers, 
.it  tUMft  not  in  the  mass,  but  as  the  I/ord  gave  them 
■  to  believe :  that  is,  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
;  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart  antecedently  to  visible 
union  with  the  church.  In  like  manner  the  sacraments 
wire  to  be  administered,  not  promiscuoualy,  but  to 
believers ;  to  real  believers,  as  far  as  man  could  judge. 
The  ufjtu  opera./ um  view  of  Rome  finds  no  countenance 
in  Scripture.  A  member  of  Christ,  or  of  Christ's  body 
fur  the  expressions  are  co-extensive),  is  presumed  to  be 
in  Christ,  as  the  branch  in  the  vine,  Ja  xt  i,  i.e.  by  a 
vital,  sanctifying  union ;  nor  can  any  passage  be 
adduced  in  w  hich  the  expression  "  in  Christ "  may  not 
be  shown  to  presuppose  repentance  and  faith.  Hence, 
the  sacrament*  or  other  ordinances  give,  not  being, 
but  rui'6/<  being,  to  the  church ;  the  faith  which  unites 
to  Christ,  unseen  by  man,  gives  evidence  of  its  existence 
by  submission  to  Christ's  ordinances,  and  by  the  good 
fruit*  which  it  bears  ;  the  church  therefore  can  esteem 
no  man  a  Christian  until  he  be  baptized.  But  as  the 
fruits  of  faith  do  not  make  faith  what  it  is,  so  the  ordi 


of  the  Lord  is  there  is  lilierty."  2Co  Ul  17;  "the  law  < 
by  Moses,  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ,"  Jn.  L  IT.  A 
complicated  ritual,  descending  to  the  minutest  details, 
regulated  from  without  the  religious  life  of  the  Jew. 
He  could  not  move  iu  any  direction  without  finding 
himself  confronted  by  some  law  or  precept,  which  con- 
fined his  liberty  of  action,  and  prescribed  what  course 
he  was  to  take.  If  a  tals-rnacle  was  to  be  erected,  it 
must  be  of  a  certain  size,  of  certain  materials,  of  certain 
furniture ;  if  there  must  l»e  priests  to  minister  in  it, 
their  tribe  and  family,  their  ritual  of  cousecration,  their 
very  garments  must  all  lie  accurately  prescribed ;  if 
the  worshipper  would  offer  sacrifice,  a  number  of  minute 
ceremonies  must  be  observed.  His  food,  his  raiment, 
bin  domestic  arrangements,  were  matter  of  law.  "Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not;"  this  was  the  spirit  of  tbe 
Mosaic  religion  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  theocratical  form 
of  government,  ail  the  regulations  of  the  law,  jiolitical 
and  domestic,  as  well  as  those  appertaining  to  tbe 
worship  of  God,  partook  of  a  religious  character.  The 
law.  in  short,  was  "a  schoolmaster"  to  bring  the  Jew 
to  Christ;  a  preparatory  system  working,  after  the 
manner  of  educational  systems,  from  without  inwards ; 
that  is,  aiming,  by  means  of  external  discipline,  at 
impressing  certain  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  the 
mould  impresses  its  figure  on  the  passive  clay.  Under 
such  a  system,  a  ceremonial  law  had  its  natural  place  ; 
just  as  in  the  process  of  education,  especially  its  earlier 
stages,  we  content  ourselves  with  literal  prescriptions, 
aud  multiply  ndea  to  meet  every  |M>**iblu  case.  And 
if  it  be  asked  why  so  elementary  a  system  was  necessary, 
the  reply  is  that  the  Jew,  when  first  placed  under  his 
law,  was  incapable  of  a  more  spiritual  one.  Both  in 
knowledge  aud  in  spiritual  power  he  was  a  child, 
Oa  It.  3 ;  the  great  truths  veiled  under  the  Levitical 
ritual  were  but  dimly,  if  at  all,  apprehended  by  him ; 
tlie  gift  of  the  spirit  was  not  his  by  covenant,  Jn  itt,  40 ; 
as  a  child  consequently  he  was  treated.  And  it  was 
only  by  slow  degrees,  as  prophecy  expanded  its  scope, 
and  the  temporal  theocracy  began  to  be  shaken,  that 
he  learned  to  separate  the  letter  from  the  spirit,  and  to 
pass  from  the  childhood  to  the  manhood  of  religion. 

Let  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament  be  opened, 
and  how  different,  in  the  point  under  consideration,  is 
the  religious  system  there  portrayed  !  Christ  assuredly 
was  no  Lawgiver  in  the  sense  in  which  Moses  was.  Had 
he  been  so,  he  would  have  commenced  his  ministry  by 
laying  down  a  complicated  system  of  enactments,  by 


establishing  a  ritual  and  a  graduated  hierarchy.  But 
and  external  equipments  of  the  church  do  not  |  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  original  reconl ;  a 
its  true  essential  being.  To  ascertain  this  ceremonial  law  finds  no  place  iu  the  first  promulgation 
we  must  consider  what  will  abide  after  time  shall  be  no  of  Christianity.  Christ  ap|*-ars  in  the  character  of  a 
more,  and  the  means  of  grace  no  longer  needed.  And  I  teacher  ;  and  if  at  the  close  of  hi*  ministry  he  instituted 
this  can  be  nothing  but  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  two  sacraments,  as  visible  pledges  of  union  with 
by  which  the  new  creature  is  formed,  and  carried  on  to  himself  and  with  his  people,  yet  in  their  nature  and 
perfection.  I  in  the  principle  of  their  ojnsration  they  were  entirely 

It  may  be  replied  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  different  from  legal  ordinances.  They  were  not  to  the 
'if  the  elder  dispensation,  of  which  forms  were  the  j  disciples  new  in  form,  though  they  were  so  in  applica- 
essence,  aud  in  wliich  that  which  was  visible  preceded  '  tion ;  thev  are  not  the  formative  instruments  but  the 
that  which  was  unseen.  The  fact  ia  admitted ;  but  so  j  visible  expression  of  the  life  within.  They  were  not 
far  from  there  being  any  analogy  between  the  two  dis-  given  in  conjunction  with  the  appointment  of  a  priestly 
penaations  in  thia  particular  point,  the  reverse  is  the  opler,  in  whose  hand*  alone  they  were  to  possess  a 
case ;  they  are  strongly  contrasted,  both  in  the  dcclara-  covenanted  validity;  nor  with  a  prescribed  ritual.  Re- 
tains of  the  New  Testament  and  in  actual  fact.  Of  lievers  are  to  be  Itaptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
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Si>n,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  baptized  Christians  arc-  to  cat 
of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup ;  thus  much,  and  not 
much  more,  can  lie  positively  gathered  from  the  terms 
of  the  original  institution,  which  comprise*  no  liturgical 
formulary,  and  seems  purposely  to  decline  any  details 
of  ritual.  And  thin,  liecause  Christian*  are  regarded 
an  no  longer  children,  font  men  in  discernment,  in  whose 
case  therefore  general  rule*  take  the  place  of  Literal 
prescriptions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ajxwtolio  ap- 
pointments which  meet  us  later  un  in  the  Umpired  page*. 
We  have  certain  general  principleK,  certain  lea<ling 
precedents,  laid  down  for  the  gui<lance  of  Christian 
societies ;  hut,  as  before,  a  studied  absence  of  minute 
detail,  a  singular  abstinence  from  positive  legislation  on 
such  point*.  It  seems  as  if  the  apostles  thought  tliat 
Christians  could  be  trusted,  to  a  great  extent,  to  frame 
regulations  for  themselves,  always  of  course  in  an 
apostolical  spirit,  as  circumstances  might  call  for  a  con- 
traction or  extension  of  the  existing  ones.  The  band 
which  encircles  Christianity  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
is  of  elastic  materials.  In  nothing  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  dispensations  more  marked  than  in 
the  yraduul  manner  in  which  the  risible  organization 
of  the  church  proceeded.  While  the  Mosaic  system 
was  imposed  perfected  at  once  in  all  its  organic  part*, 
the  polity  of  the  church  advanced  step  by  step  as  need 
required.  Had  the  apostles  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
earlier  economy,  they  would  have  carried  about  with 
them  a  fixed  model,  which  they  would  have  set  up  at 
once  in  all  its  integrity  wherever  they  obtained  a  foot- 
ing. How  differently  they  proceeded  needs  not  to  be 
pointed  out.  As  long  as  the  simpler  arrangements 
sufficed,  they  were  suffered  to  remain  :  it  was  only  when 
difficulties  arose,  or  the  extension  of  Christianity 
rendered  additional  organization  necessary,  that  the 
apostles  interfered  to  supply  the  defect.  The  diaconate 
arose  from  incidental  circumstances ;  presbyters  and 
bishops  were  the  supply  for  obvious  necessities.  Cree<ls 
and  liturgies  had  the  same  origin.  Whcu  heresies  arose. 
(  stringent  tests  had  to  be  applied  to  candidates  for 
when  a  mixed  multitude  began  to  crowd  into 
the  church,  it  was  no  longer  safe,  as  at  the  first,  to  trust 
the  exercises  of  public  devotion  to  unpremeditated 
efforts.  In  short,  the  Christian  society  followed  the 
law  of  all  societies  which  have  their  true  being  within  : 
it  developed  itself  from  within  outwards  ;  not,  like  the 
Mosaic  system,  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  |>oint  at 
which  the  papal  theory  became  unchristian  was  when 
it  transformed  this  process  of  natural  development  into 
a  system  of  prescribed  lair;  as  wheu  it  asserts  that 
episcopacy  was  in  the  original  draught  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  given  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  that  the  pope  is 
jurt  tUrinO  head  of  the  visible  church,  fcc;  from  which, 
of  course,  it  follows  that  all  who  may  separate  from 
the  Papacy  are  as  much  transgressors  of  a  divine  ordi- 
nance as  went  Korah.  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

If  the  church  then  l>e,  in  its  idea,  a  community  of 
those  w  ho  are  in  vital  union  with  Thrist.  and  under  the 
influence  of  his  Spirit,  it  is  obvious  why  we  cannot 
identify  it,  under  this  aspect,  with  the  aggregate  of 
local  Christian  societies  in  the  world.  For  we  know, 
both  from  the  prophetic  announcements  of  Christ  him- 
self, anil  from  experience,  that  every  risible  church  is 
like  a  field  containing  tares  mixed  with  the  wheat  ; 
containing,  that  is,  many  who.  though  by  profession 
Christians,  are  not  meml>ers  of  Christ,  nor  led  by  his 
Spirit,  but  who  cannot  at  present  lie  separated  from 


external  communion  with  the  true  believers.  These  art 
not  really  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  the  church  in  its 
truth  ;  but  are  accidentally,  in  this  life,  joined  to  it : 
hereafter  Christ  himself  will  dissolve  the  outward  con- 
nection, Mai  j tt  $>.  Add  to  this  that  in  visible  churches 
we  never  can  do  more  than  apfmaeimatt  to  the  proper 
position  which  each  member  of  Christ  holds  in  his  body. 
Many  are  first  in  a  visible  church  who  are  last  in  the 
I  true  church,  and  rift  vend.  And  Scripture,  as  we 
have  seen,  recognizes  the  distinction ;  speaking  of 
churches,  but  also  of  tht  Church,  which  is  the  body  of 
Christ.  It  is  only  to  this  latter  that  the  attributes  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  creed  really  belong.  It  is  only 
of  this  that  it  can  he  truly  said  that  it  is  holy.  This 
too  alone  is  one ;  one  by  an  organic  unity,  and  not 
merely  by  Mmruts*  of  ports.  If  the  Papal  theory  of 
the  risible  unity  of  the  church  under 
lie  not,  as  it  is  not  under  present  c 
of  realization,  the  only  unity  of  which  local  churches, 
as  such,  are  susceptible  is  mmentnt  of  jtolity,  faith,  and 
sacraments ;  but  in  no  proper  sense  are  they  one  society, 
which  implies  a  central  government :  they  are  inde- 
]>endent  communities,  founded  on  the  same  principles 
and  having  the  some  objects,  and  so  for  only  are  one, 
one  as  the  monarchies  of  Europe  are  one.  But  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  a  higher  unity  than  this ;  of  a  unity 
underone  "Head, from  whom  the  whole  body  "  is  "fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  ;"  of  an  organic  unity, 
or  that  which  results  from  the  connection  of  the  members 
with  the  Head  and  with  each  other.  Such  a  unity  the 
true  church  alone  possesses ;  being,  in  fact,  always  one 
society,  or  rarpuhlica,  under  its  unseen  Head,  governed 
and  animated  by  one  Spirit,  but  not  yet  manifested  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  Ro.  tM.  i»  To  the  invisible  church  too 
alone  belong,  in  their  proper  and  full  meaning,  the  theo- 
cratical  terms,  election,  adoption,  priesthood,  temple, 
and  sacrifice,  kc. ;  the  Isxly  of  ( "hrist  now  occupying 
the  place  of  the  theocratical  nation  in  its  collective 
capacity :  while  in  local  churches  the  synagogue  re- 
appears. Hence,  in  such  churches  there  is  no  proper 
priesthood  or  sacrifice ;  if  these  terms  are  used  under 
the  gospel  it  is  only  figuratively  (*m  i  l'o  11  »;  He  iili  v<) 
The  Christian  temple  is  not  a  material  building,  but 
"  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people,"  the  "living 
stones,  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  to  offer  spiritual  sacri- 
fices," l  Po  li.  4. 

Do  we  then  make  two  distinct  churches,  a  visible  and 
an  invisible !  By  no  means.  I  f  the  distinction  between 
the  church  in  its  idea,  and  the  church  as  it  appears,  is 
scriptural,  not  less  so  is  the  indissoluble  connection 
between  the  two.  The  connection  lies  in  the  means  of 
grace,  the  Word  and  the  sacraments,  which,  administered 
by  visible  churches  as  tuch,  ore  the  instruments  whereby 
the  body  of  Christ  is  replenished  with  members  ami 
built  up  in  the  faith.  To  visible  churches  this  ministry 
is  committed,  for,  the  virtue  of  Christ's  ordinances  de- 
landing  upon  his  promise  and  the  faith  of  the  recipient, 
it  matters  not  by  whom  they  are  administered ,  the 
unworthiness  of  the  minister,  however  much  to  be 
lamented,  is  no  bar  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Word  and  the 
sacraments ;  and  since  by  these  the  true  church  i* 
gathered  in,  it  is  obvious  that  the  members  of  Christ 
are  always  part,  a  larger  or  a  smaller  one,  according  to 
circumstances,  of  some  local  Christian  society  :  Extra 
vocatornm  orrtum  non  sunt  qua? rend i  elect i.  Hence, 
to  constitute  a  true  church,  it  is  sufficient  that  there  the 
pure  Word  of  Cod  be  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly 
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administered ;  fur  then  we  are  assured  that  there,  in 
that  locality,  there  will  be  a  part  of  Christ's  body  ;  which, 
when  tribulation  or  persecution  thin  -  the  rank*  of  mere 
nominal  Christiana,  may  become  more  and  more  co- 
extensive with  the  visible  society,  though  we  cannot 
expect  that  it  ever  will  be  exactly  so.  The  error  of 
sectarian  movements  has  commonly  been,  the  forget- 
ting that  this  hidden  condition,  tins  external  conjunc- 
tion with  heterogeneous  elements,  is  an  imperfection 
necessarily  attaching  at  present  to  the  body  of  Christ : 
whence  the  violent  attempts  to  sever  the  connection, 
and  form  a  society  of  true  saints ;  that  is,  to  man  if  tut 
the  sons  of  God  before  the  time ; — attempts  which,  as 
might  be  expected,  end  in  dLsapjsnntinent.  A  very 
brief  time  elapses  before  the  separatist  Issly,  however 
pure  at  first,  attract*  to  itself  impure  adjuncts  ;  and  so 
the  work  has  to  lie  begun  again,  with  no  better  success. 
It  is,  in  truth,  one  and  Use  same  church  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  consideration,  only  regarded  under  different 
aspects  or  from  different  |>oiuts  of  view,  according  as 
we  fix  our  attention  on  its  external  notes,  and  its  visible 
condition  in  this  world,  or  its  true  essential  being.  The 
distinction  therefore  is  not  absolute,  but  relative;  which, 
if  it  ha<l  been  borne  in  mind,  would  have  obviated 
many  of  the  misconceptions  that  have  prevailed  on  this 
subject 
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CHU'SHAN  ok  CCSH AN  -  RISH  ATH  AIM 
[EtAiopian  of  xiektdnitue*],  the  somewhat  peculiar  name 
of  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  who  oppressed  the  Israelites 
for  eight  years.  They  were  delivered  from  his  hand  by 
<  Khniel,  Ju  lii  »-io.  No  other  king  of  Mesopotamia  is 
mentioned  in  history  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tiiis  p.  r 
win  was  merely  a  chieftain  of  the  district,  who  by  dint 
of  superior  energy,  and  perhaps  unscrupulous  policy, 
established  for  himself  a  sort  of  kingdom,  which  proved 
of  ephemeral  existence. 

CHU'ZA  (Xoefat),  the  steward  of  Herod  Anti|>as. 
mentioned  oidy  in  connection  with  his  wife  Joanna, 
who  was  one  of  the  pious  women  tiiat  ministered  to 
the  Lord  of  their  substance,  L.t  mi.  3. 

CILIC'IA,  the  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor  which 
lay  nearest  to  Syria,  having  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
south,  Pamphylia  on  the  west,  the  Taurus  range  on 
the  north,  separating  it  from  Lvcaonia  and  Cappadocio, 
and  on  Uie  east  the  range  of  Amanus  with  the  Syrian 
frontier.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts  ~a  western, 
called  Cilicia  I'edias  (level  or  plain),  and  an  eastern, 
Cilicia  Tracheia  (rough  or  mountainous) .  the  former 
well  watered  and  fertile,  the  latter  rugged,  and  chiefly 
fit  for  timlier  and  pasturage.  The  boundary  lines,  in 
regard  to  these  divisions,  and  in  regard  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Cilicia  from  Paniphylia,  seem  to  have  been  either 
shitting  or  imperfectly  known  ;  for  ancient  authors  are 
by  no  means  agreed  in  tho  accounts  they  give  of  them. 
Strabo,  for  example,  places  the  boundary  between 
Cilicia  and  i'amphylia  at  C-oraceaium,  20  miles  farther 
east  than  it  is  placed  by  Pliny,  who  takes  the  river 
Melas  as  the  separation ;  while  another.  Mela,  fixes 
on  the  promontory  Anemurium,  50  miles  more  to  the 
east  than  Strabo's.  It  is  about  the  river  Lam  us,  which 
Strabo  makes  the  division  between  tiie  two  parts  of 


Cilicia,  Uiat  the  country  begins  materially  to  change  its 
character ;  Uie  portion  to  the  west,  the  Tracheia,  con- 
tains a  comparatively  narrow  sea-board  of  level  country, 
while  to  Uie  east,  the  Pedias,  Uie  beach  becomes  low 
gravelly,  and  there  are  broad  plains  that  extend 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  These  plains  are 
intersected  by  three  considerable  rivers,  which  lieing  fed 
in  summer  by  Uie  melting  of  the  snow  on  Taurus,  are 
remarkable  for  the  coldness— tho  Cydnus  (now  called 
Bhulgar  Dagh),  on  which  Tarsus  sUkkI,  up  to  which  it 
was  navigable  in  ancient  times,  though  now,  on  account 
of  liars  formed  near  the  mouth,  it  can  only  lie  entered 
by  the  smallest  boats;  the  Sams  (the  present  Sihun), 
which  is  about  300  feet  wide  at  the  mouth;  and  then 
farthest  to  the  east,  and  flowing  into  the  Buy  of  Issus. 
is  Uie  Pyramus  (Jihunt,  the  largest  of  the  tiiree,  which 
by  Xenophon  at  60(1  feet  wide  at  Uie  point 
it  was  passed  by  the  army  of  Cyrus  (Anab,  i.  4, 
•oci.  1),  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  since  then  changed  its 
direction,  and  to  enter  the  sea  upwards  of  20  miles  to 
the  east  of  its  ancient  outlet ;  it  is  now  about  500  feet 
wide  near  the  mouth.  Besides  ordinary  products,  the 
ilistrict  was  distinguished  for  its  breed  of  horses,  its 
saffron,  and  also  a  sort  of  cloth,  made  of  goats'  hair, 
which  went  anion";  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  ri/i- 
cium.  "Cilicia.  surrounded  by  mountain  1  lament,  with 
a  long  OOast  and  numerous  port*,  a  fertile  plain,  aud 
mountains  covered  with  forests,  pressed  great  natural 
advantages.  Its  position  between  Syria  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other,  made  it 
the  highway  from  the  Hellespont  and  the  Boephorus  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  middle 
course  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  proximity  to  Syria  invites 
the  cupidity  of  any  one  who  in  master  of  that  country  ; 
and  the  Creek  rulers  of  Ecypt  coveted  the  |vns*cssion 
of  the  oppisite  coast  of  Cilicia,  which  contains  the 
materials  of  shipbuilding,  which  Egypt  d-ies  not" 
(Smith' •  Kit:  "f  Greek  11A  Kom.  Uixurrsi  lo ).  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Romans  about  the  Christian  era  some 
times  couple) I  I  il  in  witii  Syr  n  fi  r  ant  prOTUtCUkl 
administration.  <.Sr  article  Cyresiis.)  The  uiore 
immediate  occasion  of  this  was  the  necessity  of  subdu- 
ing, and  keeping  in  subjection,  the  hardy  mountaineers, 
with  their  hold  aud  troublesome  chiefs,  who  held  pos- 
session of  the  higher  and  less  cultivated  districts  of  the 
region. 

The  Cdictaus  are  understood  to  have  been  of  Ara- 
maic origin,  and  are  expressly  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Cilix,  a  son  of  Agenor, 
the  I'htenieian  (HI  1/11.  It  was  not  till  after  tho  time 
of  Alexander  that  the  Creeks  liegan  to  settle  in  it; 
but  in  process  of  time  they  U-came  the  possessors  of  its 
chief  towns  and  the  leaders  of  its  civilization.  Tarsus 
on  the  Cydnus,  Seleuchia  on  the  Calycadnus,  Antiochia 
and  Arsinoe  on  the  coast  of  the  Tracheia,  were  all 
Greek  towns;  and  Tarsus  rose  to  liecomo  one  of  the 
great  schools  for  taste  and  learning  in  the  ancietit  world. 
It  has  acquired  a  greater  renown,  however,  from  being 
j  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Mopsuestia  or 
j  Mopsus,  another  town  situated  on  the  Pyramus,  and 
j  near  Uie  eastern  U>rder  of  the  province,  also  acquired 
celebrity  from  having  bwOOM  toward  Uie  close  of  the 
fourth  century  the  residence  of  Theodore,  whose  theo- 
logical writings  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
East,  and  gave  rise  to  considerable  heats  and  contro- 
versies. Shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  the  sea  along 
Uie  ( 'ilician  coast  hail  ban  much  infested  by  pirates, 
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who  sided  with  Mithridates  in  the  war  carried  on  by 
that  monarch  against  Rome,  and  were  also  extensively 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Rut  they  were  at  hut  mas- 
tered by  Pompey ;  and  the  «»,  as  well  as  the  land  in 
that  [MTt  of  the  world,  was  brought  under  the  all  power- 
ful swav  of  Rome. 
CINNAMON  (mp).    Like  cassia,  cinnamon  is 

mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  only  as  a  perfume, 
Ra  xxx..  S3; Pr.  rti  K;  C».  i».  a.  Amongst  ourselves  it  is 
chiefly  used  by  the  cook  as  a  condiment,  and  by  the 
physician  as  a  tonic  and  carminative,  a  gentle  cordial 
and  stimulant. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  procured  from  Cinnamomum 
sti/lanieum,  extensively  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  Java. 
This  little  tree  belongs  to  the  laurel  family,  and  the 
leaf  is  not  unlike  the  laurel,  though  of  a  lighter  green. 


[173  |      Cinnamon   Cinnamomum  trrlnnimm 


The  white  blossom  comes  out  with  great  profusion, 
and  for  many  miles  around  Colombo  brightens  all  the 
landscape  in  its  season,  although  it  diffuses  hardly  any 
perceptible  odour  through  the  air.  This  flower  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  nut,  from  which  an  oil  is  extracted,  and  as 
this  oil  burns  with  a  delightful  fragrance,  when  receiv- 
ing ambassadors  and  on  high  state  occasion*  the  kings 
of  Candy  used  to  have  lamps  of  it  burning  in  their 
audience  chamber.  The  wood  itself  is  pervaded  by 
the  same  grateful  perfume,  and  walking-sticks  of  cin- 
namon wood  are  highly  prized,  as  well  as  little  articles 
of  cabinet  work.     I  i'orciiarn  Account  nrCeylou,  p 

When  branches  of  the  tree  an;  three  years  old,  and 
not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  they 
are  lopped  off"  and  peeled,  'llie  epidermis  anil  green 
pulpy  matter  are  afterwards  carefully  scraped  off,  and 
the  inner  bark  which  remains,  of  a"  brownish  yellow 
colour,  is  made  up  into  quills,  with  the  smaller  intro- 
duced into  the  larger,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  packed  up 
in  bundles. 

In  commerce  en*»i<i  li-jnta,  chiefly  from  the  Chinese 
market*,  hi  often  substituted  for  cinnamon.  The  cassia 
has  a  stronger  and  coarser  flavour,  a  darker  colour,  and 
a  shorter  resinous  fracture,  and  its  decoction  gives  a 


blue  colour  when  treated  with  tincture  of  iodine,  which 
the  true  cinnamon  does  not.  "The  great  consumer*  d 
cinnamon  arc  the  chocolate- makers  of  Spain,  Italy 
France,  and  Mexico,  and  by  them  the  differ*  nee  in 
flavour  between  cinnamon  and  cassia  is  readily  de- 
tected. An  extensive  dealer  in  cinnamon  informs  me 
that  the  Ocrmans,  Turks,  and  Russians  prefer  cassia, 
and  will  not  purchase  cinnamon,  the  delicate  flavour  of 
which  is  not  strong  enough  for  them.  In  illustration 
of  thi«.  I  was  told  that  some  cinnamon  (valued  at 
'.U.  titl.  \tcr  lb.)  having  been  by  mistake  sent  to  Con 
stantinople,  was  unsaleable  there  at  any  price ;  while 
ctunia  titjnra  (worth  about  Gcf.  per  lb.)  was  in  great  re- 
quest."    UVrolr.i'»  Materia  Medico,  1:108  \  (J.  H.] 

CINNERETH.   Ste  Chinnereth. 

CIRCUMCISION.  The  won!  denotes  simply  the 
rutting  nn>unti,  but  is  used  technically  of  that  particular 
cutting  off  or  around  of  the  foreskin  in  males,  which 
from  early  times  had  become  an  established  practice 
among  various  nations.  It  first  comes  into  notice  in 
Scripture  in  connection  with  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham,  0«.  xtIL  io-ii,  "This  is  my  covenant  which 
ye  shall  keep  between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee:  every  man-child  among  you  shall  be  circum- 
cised. And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  fore- 
skin ;  and  it  shall  l>e  a  token  of  the  covenant  iwtwixt 
me  and  you.  And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall 
be  circumcised  among  you,  every  man-child  in  your 
generations .  he  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or  bought 

of  any  stranger,  which  is  uot  of  thy  seed  

Ami  the  uncircumcised  man-child,  whose  flesh  of  his 
foreskin  is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  Is?  cut  off 
from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant."  On* 
might  almost  gather  from  these  words  that  the  riu- 
was  not  appointed  as  something  absolutely  new;  but 
was  rattier  adopted  as,  to  some  extent,  an  existing 
practice,  and,  with  a  definite  prescription  as  to  the  day 
for  its  administration,  associated  with  the  divine 
covenant  as  the  proper  rite  of  initiation  into  its  privi- 
leges, prospects,  and  obligations.  Such,  at  least  ap- 
pears to  have  I  wen  the  fact.  There  is  undoubted  evi 
dence  of  the  rite  having  been  practised  from  very  early 
times  by  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Herodotu* 
professes  himself  in  doubt  whether  ite  origin  ought  U> 
be  ascribed  to  the  one  of  these  nations  or  the  other 
(H.  10*),  but  seems  confident  that  it  should  be  sought 
nowhere  else.  This  would  not  of  itself,  however,  be 
decisive  of  the  question:  for  Herodotus  proves  himself 
to  be  no  authority  except  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
the  custom;  since  he  affirms  of  the  Syrians  in  Pales- 
tine, that  they  acknowledged  they  had  derived  it  from 
the  Egyptians  -  a  palpable  mistake;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  practice  among  the  chosen  people  dates 
from  eight  to  ten  or  eleven  centuries  before  t!<e  time  of 
Herodotus  an  enormous  period  in  the  early  history  of 
the  world,  and  quite  sufficient  to  admit  of  any  practice 
like  this  having  extended  to  and  become  naturalized 
in  quarters  entirely  different  from  the  place  of  its 
origin.  And  if  the  relation  of  the  Israelites  towards 
the  Egyptians  and  other  race*  in  the  north  of  Africa 
h  el  •»••  :i  p--.ii.-1i  as  l<<  have  made  it  natural  for  t!..-  I.itv r 
to  borrow  in  matters  of  this  sort  from  them,  the  just 
conclusion,  so  far  as  historical  grounds  go,  would  be  to 
make  the  first  existence  of  circumcision  coeval  with  iu 
institution  as  connected  with  the  Abrahamic  I 
for  the  record  of  this  is  by  far  our  earliest 
notice  of  ite  observance.    But  it  cannot  be  fairly  i 
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that  the  position  uf  the  Israelites  iu  Egypt,  or  their  re- 
lation subsequently  t<»  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Africa,  was  of  the  kind  required  for  such  a  derivation 
of  the  practice.  It  wan  not  from  those  who  were 
first  despised  or  hated  as  an  insignificant  band  of  herds 
men,  and  afterward*  eyed  with  jealousy  as  rivals  or 
striven  against  as  enemies,  that  the  proud  Egyptian* 
— who  sought  to  take  the  lead  among  the  nations,  and 
gloried  in  being  reckoned  the  teachers  not  the  tlisciplcs 
of  others  in  respect  to  religiuu  and  manners— were  at 
all  likely  to  borrow  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  this 
view  of  its  origin  and  diffusion  through  that  part  of 
Africa,  once  zealously  maintained  (for  example  by 
Witsius  in  his  tfiyyptiara),  is  now  commonly  abandoned. 

It  is  not  so  ea.iy  t«>  determine  either  the  precise  re- 
gion where  the  practice  originated,  or  the  grounds 
which  led  to  iu  adoption.  From  the  measure  of  pain- 
fulness  anil  mutilatiou  involved  in  the  <>|>eration,  it 
could  not  but  be  otherwise  than  repugnant  to  the  na- 
tural feelings;  and  it  must  have  lieen  associated  with 
some  important  considerations  of  a  physical  or  religious 
kind, before  it  could  have  obtained  such  early  and  wide- 
spread prevalence.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  is  still 
maintained  in  certain  quarters  with  ■  plentiful  degree 
of  confidence,  that  the  primary  ground  of  its  adoption 
was  of  a  physical  nature — that  in  the  places  of  its  first 
rise  and  most  general  prevalence  it  was  actually  found 
to  be  conducive  to  health,  aud  was  helieved  to  Ik  pro- 
ductive of  fruitfulnesH,  and  Was  hence  regarded  mi  a 
sort  of  medicinal  application  tKfiH-ch  on  (lenmia  nil ) 
The  proof  of  this,  however,  is  very  meagre,  and  far 
from  sufficient  to  establish  the  poaitfain  for  which 
it  is  adduced.  It  is  true,  l'hilo  long  ago  thought 
that  the  practice  had  originated  in  the  lielicf  of  iu  ten- 
dency to  promote  health  ami  fruitfully  but,  like 
many  other  of  Philo's  views,  this  was  merely  the 
opinion  of  a  philosophical  religionist  speculating  in  his 
closet.  "  It  prevents  the  disease  of  carbuncle" — much, 
wo  suppose,  as  the  amputating  of  the  foot  would  pre 
vent  gout;  but  there  are  not  many  tliat  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  contingency  of  a  very  oocasioiml  disease 
of  either  sort,  would  think  of  forestalling  the  evil  by 
such  a  remedy.  It  is  also  stated  that  it  is  a  preven- 
tive against  certain  local  disorders  in  the  parts,  that  it 
precludes  physical  inconvenience  among  the  bushmen, 
that  the  attempted  abolition  of  something  similar  to 
circumcision  amoug  the  females  in  Abyssinia,  through 
the  exertions  of  certain  Catholic  missionaries,  was  fol- 
lowed by  dangerous  physical  consequences,  which  ob- 
liged thetn  to  desist— all  manifestly  gross  exaggera- 
tions of  some  fancies),  or  at  most  merely  exceptional 
and  j>eculiar  cases.  Why  is  no  physical  inconvenience 
or  corporeal  malady  (of  a  general  description)  found 
from  the  want  of  the  practice  among  trilies  and  na- 
tions inhabiting  similar  latitudes  and  following  like 
occupations  to  those  of  the  peoples  among  whom  it  has 
prevailed!  It  is  perfectly  possible,  that  men  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  may  have  supposed  they  incurred 
the  maladies  and  inconveniences  referred  to  from  the 
want  of  circumcision,  or  avoided  them  from  having 
undergone  it;  but  the  tilings  themselves  are  so  jtartial, 
and  the  occasions  so  rare,  on  which  the  occurrence  of 
them  could  be  attributed  to  such  a  cause,  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  the  practice  should,  for 
such  reasons,  have  acquired  the  prevalence  and  tenacity 
of  a  national  custom  among  even  a  single  people,  to  say 
nothing  of  people  so  widely  removed,  and  so  differently 


circumstanced,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the 
Troglodytes,  the  Kafirs  of  South  Africa,  and  islanders 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  connection  of  the  practice  with  cleanliness,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian*  was  vt  ry  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  Herodotus  (11.37*.  and  which  was  also  men- 
tioned by  l'hilo,  has  something  more  to  be  said  in  its 
favour,  as  a  natural  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
practice.  It  might  at  least  have  some  weight  with 
so  peculiar  a  people  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  so  pecu- 
liar also  in  their  notion*  of  cleanliness,  that  for  the 
sake  of  this,  Herodotus  tells  us,  they  drank  from  cups  of 
brass,  which  tiny  scoured  every  day;  wore  linen  gar- 
ments always  newly  washed;  and  that  the  priests,  who 
were  the  kind  of  pattern-men,  washed  themselves  in 
cold  water  twiex-  every  day  and  twice  every  night,  and 
even  shaved  their  whole  body  every  third  <lay,  that  no 
vermin  might  be  harboured  alsxil  their  persons.  The 
historian  may  have  ljeen  |>orfectly  right  iu  saying  of 
them,  that  "they  circumcised  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  cleanliness,  thinking  it  better  to  be  clean  than  to  be 
handsome."  Vet  one  can  scarcely  think,  that  even  for 
them  this  could  be  an  adequate  reason  for  the  existence 
of  a  really  national  practice;  it  might  possibly  go 
far  to  account  for  it  among  the  priests,  the  separated 
and,  as  to  cleanliness,  the  normal  men;  but  ite  connec- 
tion with  cleanliness  was  t«si  limited  and  incidental  to 
originate  and  maintain  it  as  a  general  observance 
among  the  mass  of  the  people;  ami  certainly  it  could 
have  little  w  eight  with  the  savage  Troglodyte*,  ami  the 
Itarharous  or  seini  ltarbarous  nations  in  other  parts  of 
Africa  that  are  said  to  have  practised  the  rite  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  There  is.  however,  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  it  actually  had  a  national  prcval- 
ence  among  the  Egyptians,  or  was  not  confined  cliicfly 
to  the  priestly  and  military  classes.  Herodotus,  no 
doubt.  s|H.aks  of  it  as  if  it  lutd  I  teen  national;  but  he  was 
wont  to  judge  too  much  from  ap]»arcut  circumstances — 
wont  also  to  draw  too  general  and  sweeping  conclu- 
sions from  partial  facts,  and  even  sometimes  te  take  for 
facts  what  were  but  vague  traditions  or  virtual  fables; 
and  it  may  still  have  lieen  the  case  at  the  time  he 
visited  Egypt,  that  neither  were  the  people  as  a  whole 
circumcise*!,  nor  were  motives  of  cleanliness  the  sole 
ground  for  its  observance  by  those  who  practised  the 
rite.  The  passage  in  Jos.  v.  •>-'.;  so  ofu-u  referred  te 
(.Uuig»o  by  Wilkinson,  Ancient  KtfpUani,  r.  ill,  and  KalUch  on 
Ge  xtil  n>l  as  a  proof  of  the  universal  practice  of  circum- 
cision among  the  Egyptian*  in  ancient  times,  and  of 
their  accounting  those  unci,  an  who  had  not  undergone 
it,  is  quite  misunderstood  when  so  applied.  After 
stating  that  the  people  had  not  Is-en  circumcised  who 
had  l«-en  b-ro  during  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
and  that  in  ol>cdienee  to  the  command  of  the  Lord 
•Joshua  caused  them  to  Is.- circumcises  I  after  the  passage 
of  Jordan  had  been  effected,  "the  Lord,"  it  is  added 
by  the  historian.  "  said  to  Joshua,  This  day  have  I 
rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you;"  as  if 
— such  is  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  words — the 
Egyptians  had  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  having  fallen  into  desuetude  during  the 
forty  years'  sojourn,  and  had  in  consequence  I  tea 
taunting  the  Israelites  as  an  unclean  people.  An  al- 
together impri  bible  supposition  for,  cut  off  as  the 
Israelites  were-  from  any  direct  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
how  were  the  Egyptians  so  much  as  to  know  that  the 
rite  had  ceased  to  be  performed  I    Other  tribe*,  it  was 
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known,  practised  it  in  the  desert — and  why  might  not 
they  I  Why,  at  any  of  the  stations  where  the  Israelites 
rented  for  weeks  or  months  together,  might  they  not 
have  found  time  and  opportunity  to  practise  so  oompa- 
tively  simple  an  operation  ?  One  does  not  see  how  the 
knowledge,  or  even  the  suspicion  of  the  fact  in  question, 
should  have  got  abroad  in  Egypt,  and  formed  there  the 
subject  of  remark  to  the  prejudice  of  Israel.  Nor,  if 
their  uncircumcised  statu  liad  becomo  jierfectly  known 
in  Egypt,  does  it  appear  how  the  administration  of  the 
rito  xhould  of  itself  havo  been  sufficient  to  take  away 
the  reproach  of  Egypt.  The  children  of  Israel  entered 
Egypt  as  a  circumcised  people,  and  yet  were  so  far 
from  being  free  from  reproach,  that  they  were  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  abomination  by  the  Egyptians, 
Oe.  alri.  34;  so  little,  on  the  Egyptian  side,  had  circum- 
cision to  do,  either  with  the  first  occasion,  or  with  the 
ultimate  removal  of  a  ground  of  reproach. 

It  is  to  other  and  more  serious  aspects  of  the  position 
of  the  Israelites  that  wo  muftt  look  for  a  proper  expla- 
nation of  what  is  said  respecting  the  rolling  away  of 
the  reproach  of  Egypt;  their  old  taskmasters  there  had 
something  else  and  greater  to  reproach  them  with,  in 
connection  with  the  wilderness  sojourn,  than  the  simple 
non- observance  of  circumcision.  For  the  Israelites 
had  left  Egypt  with  strong  assurances  and  high  hopes 
of  being  soon  put  in  possession  of  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey;  but  how  had  it  turned  out !  Instead 
of  a  quiet  settlement  in  a  rich  and  fertile  territory, 
they  had  found  only  a  wandering  to  and  fro  in  the 
trackless  desert.  This  was  the  reproach  that  Moses 
anticipated,  when  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
Lord's  purpose  to  fall  from  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  covenant- promise :  "  Wherefore  should  the  Egyp- 
tians speak  and  say,  For  mischief  did  he  bring  them 
out,  to  slay  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  •"  Ex.  xxxil  U  And  so 
again,  when  the  determination  was  actually  formed  to 
delay  the  fulfilment  for  a  generation,  anil  a  threat  was 
even  held  out  of  an  utter  destruction  of  the  people,  the 
same  thought  recurs  to  Moses — "Then  the  Egyptians 
will  hear  it,  and  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land;"  "  Remember  thy  servants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  lest  the  land  whence  thou  broughtest  us  out 
say,  Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  them  into 
the  land  which  he  promised  them,  and  because  he 
hated  them,  he  hath  brought  them  out  to  slay  them  in 
the  wilderness,"  v.:  lit  U.U;  Do,  Is.  17,  la  This  was  em- 
phatically the  reproach  of  Egypt,  which  she  cast  upon 
the  covenant- people  up  till  the  period  in  question — the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  grand  promise  of  the  covenant. 
But  why  should  the  rolling  away  of  that  reproach  be  so 
especially  coupled  with  the  circumcising  of  the  new 
generation,  after  they  had  crossed  the  Jordan  1  Simply 
because  this  was  the  fit  and  proper  time  for  initiating 
into  the  covenant  those  in  whose  liehalf  its  provisions 
were  now  to  be  implemented.  The  fathers — all  the 
full-grown  men  who  had  left  Egypt — had,  on  account 
of  their  wayward  and  rebellious  spirit,  been  rejected  by 
the  Lord ;  the  covenant,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
was  suspended,  and  had  necessarily  to  bo  so  for  their 
children  too,  till  these  children  had  arrived  at  the  state 
when  they  could  act  for  themselves.  These  historical 
circumstances  ore  distinctly  noticed  by  way  of  explana- 
tion in  the  passage  of  Joshua.  Hence,  circumcision, 
the  peculiar  sign  of  the  covenant,  properly  fell  into 
abeyanoc,  while  the  covenant  itself  was  under  a  kind 


of  suspense ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  time  for 
fulfilling  the  covenant  had  returned,  it  was  fit  that 
the  people  should,  by  the  administration  of  the  distinc- 
tive rite,  be  again  formally  brought  under  its  yoke;  sad 
fit,  too,  that  the  precise  moment  for  doing  this  should 
be  when,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Amorites  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  miraculous  crossing  of 
the  Jordan  itself,  the  people  had  undoubted  evidence  of 
the  Lord's  purpose  to  fulfil  all  he  had  promised.  They 
had  now  received  ample  encouragement  to  enter  into 
the  covenant;  and  to  indicate  the  nearness  ami  certainty 
of  the  connection  lietween  this  and  the  fulfilment,  the 
Lord  declared  that  already  the  reproach  of  Egypt  wis 
rolled  away;  there  should  be  no  longer  occasion  for  it 

(See  Calrin,  ItoHftatcnbcnc,  Kelt,  on  the  piusafto  referred  to.) 

Rightly  viewed,  then,  no  support  can  be  obtained 
from  this  passage  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Egyp- 
tians as  a  nation  practised  circumcision,  and  that  they 
so  generally  associated  it  with  notions  of  cleanness  m 
to  reproach  those  who  omitted  iU  observance  with  being 
in  a  shameful  condition.  That  the  Egyptians  viewed 
the  practice  as  having  some  sort  of  relation  to  clean- 
ness, and  that  this  might  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
reasons  which  led  to  its  observance  there,  especially 
among  the  priests,  is  all  that  can  fairly  be  atiinncd  on 
the  subject.  Whether  or  not  it  was  ever  so  gene- 
rally practised  in  Egypt  as  to  be  a  national  usage,  it 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  strictly  binding  only 
on  tho  priesthood,  and  those  who  were  initiated  into 
the  sacred  mysteries — on  which  account,  it  is  reported 
the  priests  refused  to  initiate  Pytliagoras,  unlcw  be 
first  submitted  to  be  circumcised  (Clem  AU*.  sums,  l  a 
130)  It  did,  therefore,  in  point  of  fact  come  to  be 
sociated  with  religion — a  religion  that  made  undue  ac- 
count of  outward  distinctions  and  merely  natural  virtues 
—and  was  recognised  as  the  distinctive  badge  of  those 
who  were  its  more  peculiar  representatives.    Now,  no- 


SLA. 


thing  more  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  the  use  made  of  it 
in  connection  with  the  covenant  of  ( rod.  For.  what 
was  tho  design  of  that  covenant  I  1 1  was  to  constitute 
those  who  belonged  to  it  a  chosen  people— a  people 
brought  into  such  near  relationship  to  Jehovah,  thai 


true  nature  of  the  calling  and  destination 
Now,  in  affixing  circumcision  to  such  s 


they  should  lie  called  a  kingdom  of  priests.  Ex.  iU.  *;  D» 
rit  8,7;  and  might,  as  having  such  a  peculiar  interest  in 
him,  be  at  once  the  subject  of  his  distinguishing  good 
ness  and  the  witnesses  of  his  truth  and  glory.  The 
institution  afterwards  of  a  priestly  class  in  Israel  in  no 
re- pec t  cancelled  this  general  destination  of  the  people; 
it  only  served,  by  the  elevation  of  a  more  select  portion, 
with  its  peculiar  rights  and  sytuWdical  ministration*, 
to  exhibit  the  i 
of  the  people. 

covenant,  as  its  peculiar  badge  and  seal,  the  one  neces- 
sarily came  to  participate  in  the  character  of  the  other; 
circumcision  could  no  longer  be  what  it  was  in  Egypt,  and 
perhaps  in  other  heathenish  countries,  a  mere  symbol  of 
cleanliness  or  of  sc  paration  to  a  distinct  religious  position: 
it  became  impressed  with  the  moral  nature  of  the  God 
of  the  covenant  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  symbo- 
lized the  holiness  which  was  the  essential  element  and 
grand  aim  of  his  character  and  government.  Cleanli- 
ness in  the  spiritual  sphere — in  other  words,  separation 
from  the  defilements  of  nature,  and  surrender  as  from 
a  new  position  to  the  love  and  service  of  God— this, 
which  was  to  form  the  characteristic  of  members  of  the 
covenant,  became  also  the  import  of  the  distinctive 
badge  or  sign  of  the  i 
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Then?  was  a  natural  fitness  in  the  ordinance  fur  such 
a  purpose,  apart  from  the  historical  reason  for  its  em- 
ployment. By  the  mutilation  it  practises  on  the  organ 
of  generation,  it  points  to  corruption  in  iU  source  as 
adhering  to  the  very  being  and  birth  of  men-  propa 
gating  itself  by  the  nettled  c institution  of  nature,  which 
transmit-,  from  parent  to  child  a  common  impurity. 
Most  appropriately,  therefore,  might  a  rite,  which  con- 
torted in  cutting  off  somewhat  of  the  tilth  of  the  flesh 
e's  productiveness,  lie  taken  as  the  symbol  of  a 
at,  which  called  men  away  from  nature's  pollu- 
tion, anil  nought  to  raise  them  into  Messed  fellowship 
with  the  life  and  holiness  of  Cod.  It,  as  it  were, 
espoused  the  circumcised  to  Jehovah,  Ki.  i»  as  that  he 
and  his  offspring  might  occupy  a  higher  sphere,  and 
follow  the  direction  of  a  purer  impulse,  than  could  be 
found  in  the  merely  natural  line  of  things. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  better  juirt  of  the 
Israelites  themselves  perfectly  understood  this  symls»- 
heal  import  and  bearing  of  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
They  knew  tliat  it  bespoke  purity  of  heart  and  con- 
duct, or  implied  the  call  to  a  holy  life,  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  covenant,  and  was  no  mere  badge  of 
external  separation  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
—which,  indeed,  it  could  but  imperfectly  do  from  its 
prevalence  among  surrounding  tribes.  Hence  Moses 
expressed  his  incapacity  for  the  liigh  and  holy  work  to 
which  the  Lord  called  him,  by  saying  that  "  he  was  a 
man  of  uncircumcised  lips,"  Ki  »i  it,  it  was  but  corrupt 
nature  that  spoke  in  him.  Hence  also  he  exhorted  the 
people,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  service  before 
them,  to  "  circumcise  the  foreskin  of  their  heart,  and 
be  ho  more  stiff  necked,"  Do  x  lit ;  as  again  at  a  later 
period  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  "  Break  up  your  fallow- 
grouml,  and  sow  not  among  thorns;  circumcise  your- 
selves to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your 
heart."  ch  ir  L  So  that  St.  Paul  simply  indicated  what 
all  alonp  was  involved  in  the  ordinance,  and  put  on  it 
a  Christian  interpretation,  when  he  said,  "  We  are  the 
circumcision  who  worship  Cod  in  the  Spirit.'*  iTit.  til  s 
It  had  become,  however,  too  closely  interwoven  with 
the  ceremonials  of  Judaism,  and  was  itself  of  a  nature 
too  grossly  carnal,  to  Is?  suited  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  gos{>el,  and  was  consequently,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  era.  supplanted  by  another  onlinance  of 
like  spiritual  import,  and  in  better  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  Christianity. 

In  connecting  circumcision  with  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  the  Lord  expressly  onlained  its  administration 
on  the  eighth  day:  "  And  he  that  is  eight  days  old 
(literally,  a  son  of  eight  days*  shall  I*  <-ircumeised 
among  you,  every  man-child  in  your  generations." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  ancient  tribes  or 
nations  among  whom  circumcision  prevailed,  except 
those  sprung  from  Abraham,  performed  it  at  so  early  a 
it  seems  rather,  so  far  as  their  practice  in  this 
is  known,  to  have  lieen  reserved  to  the  aire  of 
puberty.  There  may  still,  however,  have  l>een  some- 
thing in  the  usages  of  early  times  which  rendered  it 
fitting  to  have  the  rite  performed  about  the  eighth 
day,  so  as  the  better  to  draw  men's  attention  to  its 
spiritual  import,  and  prevent  them  from  substituting 
other  things  of  a  superstitious  nature  in  its  place. 
Religious  rites  connected  with  the  period  of  childhood 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  an  early  period,  and 
iu  later  times  at  least,  most  probably  also  in  earlier, 
were  wont  to  be  connected  with  the  commencement 


of  the  second  week's  existence  of  the  child.  Among 
the  Latins  the  day  for  giving  the  child  a  name  was  the 
eighth  if  a  girl,  the  ninth  if  a  hoy;  and  there  was  on 
the  occasion  a  solemnity  preceded  by  a  lustration  of 
the  child,  on  which  account  it  was  called  the  lustra- 
tion-day (diet  Imtrirti*).  The  tenth  day  appears  to 
have  been  commonly  observed  among  the  Creeks  for  a 
similar  purpose,  though  the  seventh  is  also  mentioned; 
and  it  was  usual  to  signalize  it  by  a  sacrifice  and  a 
feast,  to  which  friends  were  invited.  These  customs 
are  indicative  of  a  tendency,  that  probably  discovered 
itself  generally  in  the  early  history  of  nations,  to  have, 
along  with  the  imposition  of  a  name  on  the  child, 
whereby  it  came  to  assume  a  kind  of  sc|>arate  indivi- 
duality, a  religious  ceremony,  having  respect  to  its 
purification  from  sin  and  its  commendation  to  the 
favour  of  Heaven.  Anil  as  circumcision,  from  its  na- 
ture and  design,  was  not  only  a  rite  of  purification, 
but  an  initiatory  rite  of  that  description,  introducing 
the  child  into  its  roreuant  life  and  prospect*,  it  was  fit 
that  it  should  1*  coeval  with  what  stauijied  the  child's 
individuality— that,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  briefest 
revolutions  of  time,  on  the  entrance  of  a  fresh  week  of 
his  earthly  existence,  when  he  received  his  proper 
name,  he  should  also  receive  the  sign  of  his  covenant- 
standing.  In  later  times  we  find  it  expressly  noted 
that  the  name  and  the  circumcision  went  together, 
Lu.ii  »i;  and  the  probability  is  it  was  so  from  the  first. 
The  sou  of  an  Israelite  was  thus  constitute*!  a  member 
of  tin  covenant  at  the  same  moment  that  he  received 
his  designation  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  family. 

In  the  case  of  foreigners  coming  t<>  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  Cod,  and  seeking  to  ba  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  blessing  of  the  family  of  Abraliam.  cir- 
cumcision was  indispensable.  Strangers  might  come 
and  worship,  without  it,  in  the  court  of  the  Ocntiles, 
but  thev  could  not  1k>  recognized  as  members  of  the 
covenant.  CM  those  who  submitted  Vi  this  condition 
on  a  large  scale,  there  were  the  Idumeans,  when  they 
had  been  vanquished  by  John  Hyrcanus  (i  Mm.  i  .n,u), 
who  must  therefore  have  previously  alsvndoned  the 
practice,  and  the  people  of  Adialiene  with  their  king 
Izbates  (Jos  Ant  »i  I). 

CISTERN.  The  word  usually  translated  citUrn  in 
Scripture  <va.  Wi  pro|*rly  signifies  a  dug  phre  or 
pit;  and  according  to  the  connection,  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  cistern,  pit.  prison-house,  or  sepulchre. 
When  the  reference  is  to  a  place  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
waters,  cistern  is,  of  course,  the  proper  rondcrinj;;  and 
in  that  case,  as  the  words  for  cistern  and  well  very 
nearly  correspond  {>»'r  and  bar),  so  there  is  often  no 
material  difference  between  the  things  signed  by 
them.  For,  one  class  of  cisterns  consisted  of  excava- 
tions formed  around  a  spring,  for  the  DUrpOM  of  re- 
taining the  water,  which  at  certain  seasons  bubbled  up 
from  below;  and  such  might  indifferently  be  called 
wells  or  cisterns.  Others,  however,  and  these  what 
more  commonly  bore  the  name  of  cisterns,  were  covered 
reservoirs  dug  out  of  the  rock  or  earth,  into  which, 
during  the  rainy  Bcaaons,  either  the  rain  itself  or  the 
waters  of  some  flowing  stream  were  conducted,  and 
kept  in  store  for  the  season  of  drought.  And  these 
again  varied,  according  to  circumstances,  U.th  in  their 
dimensions  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  pre- 
pared— some  being  dug  in  the  simplest  style,  others 
lined  with  wood  or  with  cement,  and  others  again  fitted 
up  with  considerable  ornament.    Describing  some  of 
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the  commoner  sort,  on  the  route  from  'Akka  t..  Jenisa- 
lem,  aiul  near  the  village  of  Hableh,  Dr.  Robinson 
nays,  ill  the  supplementary  volume  of  his  Rt*tarfhes, 
"  We  were  ban  surrounded  by  cisterns  dug  out  in  solid 
rocks,  mostly  with  a  round  opening  at  the  top.  Some 
were  entirely  open.  One  of  them,  Beven  feet  long  by 
five  broad  and  three  deep,  ww  merely  sunk  in  the  rock, 
with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it.  Another,  of  .-imilar 
dimensions,  had  but  one  step  left  in  it.  A  larger  cistern 
was  near  the  water- course;  it  was  twelve  feet  long  by 


(1*4  ]     The  Rojril  Cistern  of  the  Teuiplr    Hsrclsy  « 
Otr  «f      ami  Km'.-. 

nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep;  two  rude  anil 
very  flat  arches  were  throwu  over  it,  and  on  these 
rested  thu  covering  of  flat  stones,  some  of  which  still 
remained.  All  these  excavations  were  evidently  an- 
cient" (p.137>. 

President  Olin,  in  his  Trartlt  Hi  p.  M),  describes  some- 
thing of  a  better  sort  near  Hebmn:  "Just  without  the 
city  are  some  cisterns,  which  probably  belong  to  a  very 
early  age.  A  large  basin,  forty-seven  paces  square, 
standi  outride  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  the  city. 
It  was  nearly  full  of  greenish  water,  and  has  been  re- 
paired at  a  period  apparently  not  very  remote.  It  is 
of  very  solid  workmanship,  built  of  hewn  limestone, 
and  may  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep.  The  descent 
is  by  flights  of  stairs  HituaU.il  at  the  four  comers,  by 
which  the  water  is  brought  up  in  vessels  and  skins, 
and  poured  into  troughs  for  the  flocks,  or  carried  away 
for  domestic  uses.  It  was  not  at  this  time  fit  for  drink- 
ing. Another  pool,  of  smaller  dimensions,  occupies 
higher  ground  on  die  north  side  of  the  city.  These 
reservoirs  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and  are  unconnected 
with  any  |>erenuial  fountain." 

In  a  country  like  Palestine,  to  which  Hummer  is 
always  more  or  less  a  season  of  drought,  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  more  than  one  perennial 
stream  (the  Jordant,  it  must  from  the  earliest  times 
liave  been  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  inhabitants  to 
provide  themselves  with  such  artificial  means  of  supply 
as  cisterns;  and  no  town  of  any  size,  not  immediately 
on  the  kink-  of  the  Jordan,  could  have  thought  it«  if 
safe  without  them.  The  most  exact  information  we 
have  of  any  jxirticular  place  in  this  respect  relates  to 
Jerusalem.  The  natural  situation  of  the  city  is  by  do 
means  advantageous  for  the  supply  of  water.  There 


are  only  three  small  fountains  in  iu  immediate  vicinity, 
belonging  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  Done  in 
the  city  itself.    Vet  the  supply  of  water  must  have  been 
ample;  for  never,  even  during  the  long  and  terrible  sieges 
which  it  has  had  to  endure,  do  we  read  of  any  scarcity 
of  water  having  prevailed;  thousands  are  recorded  to 
have  perished  of  hunger,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
their  sufferings  being  aggravated  by  thirst.    Tin-  be- 
siegers often  suffered  from  want  of  water,  but  not  the 
besieged  (Jos  Ant  xhl  s,  J;  W*r».  t  11, -,«,«);  plainly  imply- 
ing that  the  city  was  furnished  with  the  meant 
of  laying  in  a  huge  supply  for  tho  time  to 
come.    The  peculiarity  is  briefly  noticed  in 
the  description  of  Strabo:  "Jerusalem — a 
rocky,  well  -  inclosed  fortress,  within  well- 
watered,  but  without  wholly  dry"  mi  !,«). 
In  explaining  how  it  should  have  been  so, 
we  must  again  refer  to  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
says,  "The  main  dependence  of  Jerusalem 
for  water  at  the  present  day  is  on  its  cis- 
terns; and  this  has  probably  always  been  the 
case.   I  have  already  spoken  of  the  immense 
cisterns  ROW  and  anciently  existing  within 
the  area  of  the  temple,  supplied  partly  by 
rain  -  water  and   partly  by  the  aqueduct. 
These  of  themselves  in  the  case  of  a  siege 
would  furnish  a  tolerable  supply.     But  in 
addition  to  these,  almost  every  house  in 
Jerusalem  of  any  size  is  understood  to  have 
at  least  one  or  more  cisterns,  excavated  in 
the  soft  limestone  rock  on  which  the  city  U 
built"  (L  p.  (-"i     He  then  refers  to  the  house 
of  a  gentleman  in  which  he  resided,  and  which 
had  so  many  as  four  cisterns,  one  of  these  measuring  no 
less  than  thirty  feet  square  and  twenty  deep.  The 
water  is  conducted  into  these  cisterns  from  the  roof 
•  hen  rain  falls  ;  and  with  proper  care  remains  pure  and 
sweet  through  the  whole  of  Bummer.    Such  now  is,  aud 
such  also  from  the  remotest  times  must  have  been,  the 
method  taken  to  keep  Jerusalem  supplied  with  water: 
and  much  tho  same  necessity  existed  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Various  allusions  by  way  of  figure  are  made  to  cis- 
j  terns  in  Scripture.    The  breaking  of  the  wheel  at  the 
cistern— the  wheel  that  was  used  to  scud  down  and 
pull  up  again  the  bucket  which  drew  water  from  the 
I  larger  cisterns — is  used  iu  Ec.  xii.  6,  as  an  image  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  animal  economy,  which  pcrpe- 
|  tually  sends,  while  it  is  at  work,  the  flow  of  vital  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities.    To  drink  waters 
'  out  of  one's  own  cistern  is  a  proverbial  expression, 
1  r*r  •  is,  for  confining  one's  self  to  the  legitimate  sources 
of  pleasure  which  God  has  associated  with  our  state, 
as  contradistinguished  from  those  which  are  the  pro- 
jierty  of  others.    But  the  merely  human  and  artificial 
nature  of  cisterns,  which  are  of  man's  workmanship 
and  have  no  living  spring  within  them,  serve  a  -  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  insufficiency  of  creature-confidences,  and 
of  the  folly  of  preferring  these  to  the  infinite  and  oTer- 
flowing  fulness  of  God — as  in  the  solemn  charge  of  the 
prophet.  "  My  people  have  committed  two  evils;  tbey 
Imve  forsaken  me.  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that  ran  hold 
no  water,"  Jc  II.  13. 
CITIES  OF  REFUGE,    See  Rejtgi  (Citim  on. 
CITIZENSHIP  played  an  important  part  in  the 
ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  which  there 
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a  no  exact  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  covenant- 
people.  With  the  latter  it  was  not  the  right*  of  a 
particular  city  to  which  importance  was  attached,  but 
the  righto  of  the  community  at  large,  in  whatever  par- 
ticular locality  any  member  of  it  might  have  hia  lot 
cast.  In  so  far  as  relative  distinction*  existed,  it  waa 
with  tribe*  and  families,  not  with  particular  cities,  that 
they  were  connected.  Citizenship  in  the 


in  the  case  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He  had  by  birth  the 
a  Koman  citizen;  and  these  he  put  forward 
to  obtain  a  slight  mark  of  respect  in 
for  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him, 
U  ifl  R|  on  another,  to  shield  himself  from  an 
unjust  castigation,  Ac  mi  i$;  and  still  on  another,  to 
•ecu re  for  his  cause  an  impartial  hearing  at  Rome, 
when  it  waa  like  to  be  overborne  by  the  craft  and 
subtilty  of  men  in  Judea,  Ac  u*  It  The  rights  them- 
selves of  Roman  citizens  were  of  two  classes :  one 
higher,  entitling  the  person  who  held  the  citizenship 
to  vote  in  a  tribe  on  any  public  measure,  and  also  to 
enjoy  the  honours  of  magistracy,  as  well  as  to  discharge 
the  functions  and  pursue  the  occupations  of  private  life. 
This  was  citizenship  in  the  complete  sense.  Hut  it 
roukl  not  be  possessed  by  many;  and  a  lower  degree  of 
citizenship  waa  frequently  possessed  and  exercised,  by 
virtue  of  which  one  was  entitled  to  claim  the  full  pro 
taction  of  the  laws,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  and  im- 
munities of  social  life.  The  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire, with  the  political  changes  to  which  it  gave  rise,  na- 
turally led  to  a  gradual  approximation  of  the  two  classes, 
by  first  lowerin  g,  then  virtually  abolishing  the  more 
distinctive  privileges  of  the  higher  class.  As  pos- 
tesied  by  the  apostle  Paul  the  right  of  citizenship  must 
be  understood  to  belong  to  the  other  class;  it  entitled 
him  to  the  private  liberties  of  a  native  Roman,  and  the 
protection  of  tlie  general  laws  of  the  empire.  How  he 
should  have  come  to  acquire  this  right  has  been  matter 
of  dispute;  but  there  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
it  was  acquired,  not  from  his  having  been  born  in 
Tarsus  (which  Mas  a  free  city  only  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing the  right  to  bo  governed  by  its  own  magistrates), 
but  as  being  the  son  of  a  father  who,  on  grounds  of 
personal  merit  or  by  purchase,  had  been  raised  to  the 
nnk  of  a  citizen.  It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
Jews  were  not  unfrequently  Roman  citizens  ij<h  Ant 

Jewish  citizenship— using  the  word  in  the  more  ex- 
tended sense  -depended  on  compliance  with  the  terms 
"f  the  covenant.  The  sacred  was  here  the  basis  of  the 
civil;  »nd  they  only  who  by  circumcision  had  been 
received  within  the  bonds  of  the  covenant,  and  after- 
wards conformed  themselves  to  the  rites  and  obligation* 
it  imposed,  were  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel.  The  place  thus  acquired  might  be 
again  forfeited  by  committing  those  transgressions 
which  had  capital  penalties  annexed  to  them,  and 
doubtless  in  all  cases  when  these  were  incurred,  and 
when  no  repentance  followed,  the  guilty  individual* 
*vrr  excluded  in  the  reckoning  of  Heaven;  such  souls, 
according  to  the  oft- repeated  formula,  irere  cut  off  from 
their  people.  But  if  we  look  to  the  outward,  or 
Aion,  this  result  by  no  means  uniformly 
t "Uowod :  and  men  might  be,  too  commonly  were,  recog- 
aiied  as  member*  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  after 
they  had  broken  some  of  its  fundamental  laws.  The 
right  of  citizen»hip.  therefore,  would  vary,  according 
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as  it  might  be  a  human  or  a  divine  point  of  view  from 
which  it  was  contemplated. 

In  one  passage — though  the  reference  is  lost  in  our 
translation— St.  Paul  designates  the  place  and  calling 
of  Christians  from  their  connection  with  a  city;  he  says, 
' '  our  citizenship  (or  commonwealth,  for  in  one  or  other 
of  these  related  senses  must  woXirtv/ia  be  understood) 
is  in  heaven,  from  whence  ako  we  look  for  the  Saviour" 
—that  is,  even  now  we  have  our  names  enrolled  as 
members  of  that  celestial  community,  of  which  Christ 
is  himself  the  ever-living  Head;  and  it  behoves  us  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  exalted  position  we  occupy,  and 
the  animating  prospects  it  sets  before  us. 

CITY.  This  word  is  evidently  used  with  some  lati 
tude  in  Scripture,  so  as  to  include  the  smaller  towns, 
and  sometimes  even  what  must  have  been  little  more 
than  straggling  villages.  For  example,  Cain  is  repre- 
sented as  building  a  city,  Go  it.  it,  and  Bethel,  the  ancient 
Luz,  is  called  a  city  at  the  time  of  J acob's  passing  sojourn 
at  it,  Oo  xxrtii.  w  These  could  then  have  been  nothing 
but  hamlets;  and  many  similar  cases  might  1«  referred 
to.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  term  was  applied 
to  larger  places,  and  such  as  were  surrounded  with 
walls,  strengthened  at  proper  intervals  by  fortresses, 
and  usually  possessing  besides  a  citadel  or  tower  of 
greater  strength  in  the  centre.  The  cities  of  Palestine 
seem  to  have  been  commonly  of  this  description,  even 
so  early  as  the  conquest  by  the  Canaanitea;  for  the 
spies  reported  that  their  cities  were  "  walled  and  very 
great,"  and  Moses  himself  describes  them  as  "great  and 
fenced  up  to  heaven,"  Nu  xiii.  2*;  De  is  I.  The  gates  in 
the  walls  appear  to  have  been  made  of  different  mate- 
rials ;  as  sometimes  tliey  are  spoken  of  as  bumed  with 
fire,  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  of  wood,  and 
sometimes  they  are  said  to  liave  been  made  of  brass 
Am.  t  7,10;  u  iIt  ;  The  cities  also  differed  very  much  as 
to  the  character  of  the  streets;  in  most  cases  they  must 
anciently  have  been,  as  they  still  are,  narrow;  while 
there  were  others,  though  we  know  of  none  such  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  had  large  open  spaces  and 
ample  gardens  within  their  precincts.  Babylon,  in 
particular,  is  well  known  to  have  been  of  this  descrip- 
tion. But  the  distinguishing  features  of  each  city  will 
fall  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  individual 


City  of  David  has  a  different  sense  in  the  New 
from  what  it  bears  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  the 
angels  who  announced  the  birth  of  Christ,  Bethlehem 
was  called  the  City  of  David,  Lu  U.  It,  as  being  the 
place  when?  David  hail  been  bom,  and  where  he  re- 
sided till  he  was  anointed  king.  But  the  fortress  of 
the  Jebusites,  which  David  took,  and  which  he  after- 
wards chose  for  his  peculiar  dwelling  -  place,  went  by 
the  name  of  his  city,  ICh  xi.  f.  It  was  more  commonly 
railed  Mount  Zion. 

City  of  GOO  was  applied  as  a  designation  of  Jeru- 
salem, P».  lM  «.  on  account  of  its  being  from  tho  time 
of  David  the  place  where  God  more  peculiarly  put 
his  name,  and  where  the  temple  stood.  The  designa- 
tion expressed  its  most  glorious  distinction. 

CLAU  D  A  a  small  island,  to  the  south- west  of 
Crete,  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul  s  voyage 
and  shipwreck.  Ac  xi  ll.is    Its  modem  name  is  Coxzo. 

CLAU  DIUS,  the  fifth  Roman  emperor,  whose  full 
name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Gennanicus,  suc- 
ceeded Caligula,  and  reigned  from  a.D.  41  to  64. 
Compared  with  his  predecessor,  Claudius  may  be  thought 
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of  with  re«|>eot,  though  he  wad  a  weak  man,  the  tool 
of  women  and  of  favourites,  and  among  some  good 
things  did  many  also  that  wore  had.  Hia  name  occurs 
only  twice  in  sacred  history,  first  in  connection  with  a 
famine,  which  was  folt  with  severity  in  the  East, 
Ac.  xi  2*,  «■<! ;  and  then  as  the  author  of  a  decree,  which 
obliged  all  Jews  to  flee  from  Koine,  Ac.  artll  i.  In  re- 
gard to  the  former,  his  reign  was  noted  for  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  scarcity  (Lardner,  Credibility,  b  I.  oh.  It)j  and  in 
regard  to  the  second,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Suetonius,  who  in  his  life  of  this  emperor  (<&  »)  says, 
"He  expelled  the  Jowb  from  Rome,  who  were  con- 
tinually raising  disturbances,  Oimlui  l«ing  their 
leader"  (impulsore  Chresto).  It  has  commonly  been 
supposed  that  by  Chrestus  is  here  meant  Jesus  Christ,, 
and  that  Suetonius  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus, 
imagined  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  local  dis- 
turbances which  led  Claudius  to  banish  the  Jews  for  a 
time  from  Rome,  or  possibly  meant  to  state  that  the 
disturbances  themselves  arose  from  contending*  about 
the  truth  of  Jesus.  The  point  either  way  must  still  lie 
held  doubtful;  but  apart  from  it  the  passage  contains  a 
very  explicit  testimony  to  the  fact  recorded  by  St. 
Luke. 

CLAU  DIUS  LYSIAS.    See  under  Lvsiah. 

CLEAN  and  UNCLEAN  are  terms  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  connection  with  the  rites  and  usages  of 
the  old  covenant.  Like  everything  there,  while  they 
have  a  primary  (tearing  on  the  outward  state  and  be- 
haviour.  they  have  also  a  higher  and  symbolical  import. 
To  get  any  distinct  idea  of  the  lessons  intended  to  l»c 
conveyed  by  the  arrangement)*  respecting  clean  and 
unclean,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  these  in  some 
detail. 

I.  The  first  distinction  of  the  kind  that  meets  us  in 
Scripture  is  clean  and  unclean  in  respect  to  AMMAL8 — 
animals,  however,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  rela- 
tion to  man's  use.  It  appears  so  early  as  the  deluge, 
and  is  referred  to  a<  an  already  existing  distinction, 
not  as  one  then  for  the  first,  time  introduced.  Noah 
was  commanded  to  take  with  him  into  the  ark  of  every 
clean  lieast  by  sevens,  and  of  the  unclean  by  twos ;  for 
the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  the  one  were  required  for 
purposes  which  the  other  were  not,  and  which  would 
render  a  single  pair  of  each  an  inadequate  supply 
for  the  necessities  even  of  the  small  remnant  of  the 
Imman  family  preserved  in  the  ark.  These  necessities, 
however,  were  not  connected  with  food;  for  up  till  the 
period  of  the  deluge  there  is  no  ap|M<nranoe  of  animal 
food  having  been  either  granted  to  men.  or  indulged  in 
by  them.  Presently  after  the  deluge,  however,  the 
lilierty  was  conceded,  and  when  first  conceded,  it  seems 
to  have  been  without  restriction:  "  Every  moving  thing 
that  liveth  shall  l»e  meat  for  you,  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things,"  Go  li  .1 — not  a  certain 
portion  merely  of  the  living  creaturehood,  but  the 
whole,  in  so  far  as  man  might  find  it  serviceable  for 
bodily  support.  The  grant  itself  was  unlimited;  it 
was  left  to  mankind  themselves  to  set  any  limits  they 
might  choose  to  ita  application.  We  must  look  else- 
where, therefore,  than  to  dietary  regulations  for  the 
original  ground  of  the  distinction  among  animals  into 
clean  and  undean;  and  we  can  think  of  nothing  but 
the  andent  usages  in  regard  to  sacrifice.  Indeed,  the 
sacred  narrative  itself  plainly  enough  piints  in  this 
direction;  for  it  tells  us  that  Noah,  on  coming  out  of 
the  ark.  "  built  an  altar  unto  the  I,ord;  and  took  of 


every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  titan  fowl,  and  offered 
burnt -offerings  on  the  altar,"  Oe.  »IU  »»— the  dean, 
therefore,  were  those  deemed  fit  for  sacrifice,  the  un- 
clean such  as  were  unfit. 

As  the  origin  of  the  distinction  is  hat  in  primeval 
antiquity,  the  principles  on  which  it  proceeded,  and  the 
lines  of  demarcation  it  drew,  cannot  be  known  with 
certainty.    Our  reasoning  upon  the  subject  mutt  be  to 
some  extent  conjectural.    The  history  of  the  fall,  how- 
ever, forma  the  ground  of  a  certain  distinction  in  the 
animal  world ;  the  serpent   being  thenceforth  pro- 
nounced accursed  above  all  creatures,  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  extreme  type  of  an  exist- 
ing evil  in  nature-  the  palpable  embodiment  of  some- 
thing mischievous,  and,  as  such,  unclean,  not  to  be 
brought  into  familiar  contact  with  the  pure  and  good. 
Observation  and  ext>crience  would  soon  enable  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  world  to  add  to  the  same  class,  k 
cording  as  indications  were  diseuvend  of  wild  nature* 
or  noxious  qualities  in  the  different  species  of  creature* 
around  them.     And  though  there  might  be  many 
with  which  their  acquaintance  was  too  partial  to  admit 
of  their  determining  to  which  cak-pory  they  properly 
belonged,  yet  we  can  easily  understand  how  bird*  awl 
animals  of  prey,  creatures  armed  with  stings  or  other 
obvious  weapons  of  offence,  or  animals  like  the  swine, 
disgusting  in  their  smdl  and  filthy  in  their  habit*, 
would  as  by  common  consent  be  assigned  to  the  da* 
that  bad  some  affinity  with  evil,  tliat  bore  on  them  the 
impress  of  impurity;  while  the  tame  and  docile  crea- 
ture* of  the  ruminant  sjieciesi — the  cow,  the  goat,  th»' 
sheep  —and  in  the  feathered  tribe  the  cooing,  gentle 
dove,  would  not  less  naturally  be  viewed  as  reflections 
of  the  opposite  qualities,  because  seeming  to  have 
something  akin  to  the  humoncr  instincts  of  mankind. 
Thus  from  the  first  there  were  found  the  occasion  and 
elements  of  a  certain  distinction  nmonp  the  inferior 
creatures;  and  as  animal  sacrifice  occupied  the  chid 
place  it*  religious  worship,  the  latter  class  of  creatores. 
in  which  the  eood  so  obviously  preponderated,  wonlJ. 
as  a  matter  of  course,  l»e  deemed  the  proper  material* 
wherewith  to  conduct  the  socrifidol  service.   Such  • 
mode  of  thinking,  in  itself  natural,  would  lie  greatly  con- 
firmed and  rendered  in  a  sense  imperative,  if— as  there 
is  good  reason  to  lielieve — the  Ix>rd  by  an  overt  act  lasl 
the  foundation  of  animal  sacrifice,  by  himself  takinp 
the  life  of  tine  or  more  animals,  in  order  to  provide  a 
symlsdical,  as  well  as  a  real  clothing  for  the  first  trait*- 
pressors,    (evr  Sacrifice.) 

The  distinction  thus  begun,  and  probably  at  firrt 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  was  in  process  of 
time  more  fully  developed,  and  extended  from  the  in 
stitutions  of  worship  to  the  article*  of  daily  food 
When  the  law  entered,  the  scattered  element*  of  sound 
thought  and  symbolical  action  which  previously  ex 
isted  were  in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  reltrioa. 
formed  into  a  regular  system,  so  as  to  he  made  mi!*t- 
vient  to  a  pro|ierly  varied  and  wholesome  instruction 
Probably  little  alteration  was  needed  in  regard  to  the 
victims  for  sacrifice,  except  to  fix  the  line  more  defi- 
nitely on  the  negative  side  between  the  clean  and  the 
unclean,  as  the  general  corruption  of  worship  and  tn 
particular  the  practice,  very  early  introduced,  of  sacn- 
fidng  to  evil  as  well  as  to  benignant  deities,  had  gra- 
dually led  to  the  immolation  of  nearly  all  sorts  of 
animals.  In  Egypt  pigs  were  sacrificed  as  well  a* 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  not  only  goats  and  bulls,  hut  also 
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dogs,  cats,  crocodiles,  ix.,  were  accounted  sacred,  and 
had  their  respective  modes  and  places  of  divine  honour. 
In  the  Mosaic  law,  therefore,  a  return  was  made  to  an 
earlier  and  purer  aj*m V,  and  all  sacrifices  were  con- 
fined to  animals  of  the  flock  and  herd — that  is,  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle — and  to  birds  of  the  dove  species. 
But  in  respect  to  food  a  somewhat  wider  latitude  was 
allowed,  though  only,  one  might  aay,  in  the  same  line. 
Thus  the  animals  pronounced  clean  were  those  which 
at  once  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof,  and 
which  all  belong  substantially  to  the  herd  and  the 
flock,  simply  including  along  with  those  just  men- 
tioned, creatures  of  the  deer  species.  They  are  the 
kinds  which  in  all  countries  and  ages  men  have  gene- 
rally, ami  as  it  were  instinctively,  fixed  upon  for  their 
chief  supplies  of  animal  food,  being  those  that  best 
concoct  their  own  food.  Of  the  four  classes  mentioned 
in  Lc.  xi.  4-7,  which  approach  the  permitted  line,  yet 
are  kept  without  it — the  camel,  because,  while  chewing 
the  cud,  he  does  not  divide  the  hoof;  the  coney  ^  Heb. 
ikapkan,  probably  the  jerboa),  and  the  hare,  because 
they  chew  the  cud,  but  instead  of  a  divided  hoof,  have 
a  foot  with  three  or  more  toes;  and  the  swine,  because 
there  is  the  divided  hoof  without  the  chewing  of  the 
end :  they  were  not  such  as  to  occasion  by  their  prohi- 
bition any  material  privation  or  inconvenience.  The 
two  first  have  nowhere  been  sought  after  as  articles  of 
food;  ami  of  the  two  last,  the  hare,  from  its  shy  and 
timid  nature,  never  coukl  be  much  used,  and  the 
swine,  though  by  dint  of  modern  refinement  it  has  been 
turned  into  a  common  and  wholesome  means  of  support, 
still  holds  an  inferior  place,  and  ap(ieant  to  have  stood 
yet  lower  in  remote  antiquity.  The  most  degrading 
employment  in  the  fields  was  that  of  swine  herd;  and, 
in  Egypt,  if  any  even  touched  a  pig  he  was  obliged  to 
bathe  himself  and  wash  his  garmcnta  (Herodot.  it  «r). 

The  Fishes  allowed  for  food  were  marked  out  by  a 
distinction  equally  simple  and  characteristic  with  that  of 
the  animals:  those  which  had  fins  and  scales  were  to  be  ac- 
counted clean,  all  others  unclean.  And  these,  again,  com- 
prise a  considerable  proportion  of  such  as  are  esteemed 
to  this  day  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable,  and, 
relatively  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fish 
accessible  to  the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  for 
I  found  in  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
mostly  have  the  characteristics  of  the  clean,  and  those 
also  known  to  exist  in  the  Mediterranean,  along  the 
Syrian  coast — mackerel  and  other  common  sorts — are  of 
the  same  description.  The  rule  excluded  from  the 
table  of  the  Israelites  fishes  of  an  oily  nature,  and  shell- 
fish which  are  also,  however,  less  digestible  than  the 
others;  but  it  gave  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  even 
in  a  culinary  respect  they  could  have  occasion  for. 
In  respect  to  Hirdh  no  specific  rule  is  laid  down,  but 
kinds  only  are  interdicted  by  name;  and  the 
tch  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  as  in  many 
>  to  identify  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  they  consisted  almost  entirely,  perhaps  it 
should  be  said  without  reserve  entirely,  of  birds  of  prey; 
leaving  all  such  as  feed  on  grain,  and  are  in  nature  akin 
to  the  domesticated  animals,  in  the  category  of  clean, 
and  proper  for  food. 

The  I  n sects  allowed  to  be  eaten  are  described  as 
those  "  which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth,"  such  as  "  the  locust,  the  bald  locust, 
the  beetle,  and  the  irrasshopper  after  their  kind," 
U  xl  a.  a  The  description  evidently  points  to  a  quality 


that  lifts  the  several  species  mentioned  somewhat 
above  the  crawling,  slimy  brood  that  are  more  pro- 
perly comprised  under  the  name  of  insects;  and  though 
even  those  allowed  for  use  form  very  poor  article*  of 
food,  they  yet  want  the  filthy  and  repulsive  character 
which  attaches  to  the  insect  tribe  generally. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  design  of  drawing  such  dis- 
tinctions between  clean  and  unclean  in  food,  there  was 
nothing  ascetic  in  the  matter;  the  object  could  not 
have  been  to  make  any  material  abridgment  of  the 
ordinary  pleasures  of  the  table.  For,  with  all  that  was 
cut  off,  enough  was  still  allowed  to  eratify  every  rea- 
sonable indulgence ;  in  each  department  of  »riim»l  ex- 
istence the  best,  the  most  wholesome,  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  palate  were  freely  allowed.  So  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  the  view  might  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth  be  maintained  (as  it  has  once  and 
again  been  propounded,  for  example  by  Michaelis,  and 
by  Beard  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia),  which  treats  the  regula- 
tions as  in  their  main  object  of  a  sanitary  nature,  re- 
straining the  covenant  ■  people  from  such  articles  of 
food  as  might  tend  to  induce  scrofulous  or  other  diseases, 
and  directing  them  to  those  which  were  suited  to 
the  climate  and  likely  to  produce  cleanly  habits  and  a 
healthful  husbandry.  This  might  not  unfairly  be  said, 
if  one  looked  simply  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  matter, 
and  made  account  only  of  the  relation  between  the 
animal  natures  to  be  sustained  and  the  animal  food 
given  for  their  nourishment.  But  in  the  revelations  of 
God  to  Israel,  and  the  institutions  he  set  up  amongst 
them,  nothing  bears  this  merely  natural  and  economi- 
cal character;  all  is  pervaded  by  the  ethical  spirit,  and 
ever  aims  at  bringing  into  view  the  eternal  distinc- 
tions between  good  and  evil  of  a  moral  kind,  of  right  and 
wrong.  Nor  did  the  Lawgiver  leave  it  at  all  doubtful 
that  such  also  was  his  object  in  establishing  the  dis- 
tinctions between  clean  and  unclean  in  food.  For  the 
things  forbidden  are  not  simply  laid  under  an  interdict 
as  unlawful,  but  they  are  pronounced  abominations. 
Defilement,  not  merely  some  certain  or  contingent 
malady,  should  ensue  on  partaking  of  them,  V*  xt  io.is.ac. 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  reason  of  all  the  prohibitions 
respecting  food  is  at  the  close  traced  up  to  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  his  people  being  conformed 
to  his  image  therein.  "  Ye  shall  not  make  yourselves 
abominable,  ...  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God:  ye  shall 
therefore  sanctify  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I 
am  holy;  neither  shall  ye  defile  yourselves  with  any 
manner  of  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 
For  I  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God ;  ye  shall  therefore  be  holy, 
for  1  am  holy,"  U.n  u-ti,  What  explicit  utterances; 
and  strong  iterations  in  regard  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  dietary  restrictions  laid  upon  them  and  the 
moral  character  they  were  to  maintain!— as  if  God 
would  have  no  member  of  the  covenant  to  be  ignorant 
or  unmindful  of  the  relation  in  which  all  stood  bo  holi- 
ness of  heart  and  conduct ! 

We  may  not  on  this  account  require  to  overlook  the 
propriety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  restrictions  in  a 
dietary  point  of  view,  for  here,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  the  moral  may  have  based  itself  upon  the 
natural,  and  the  good  in  the  one  sphere  served  as  a 
handmaid  to  point  the  way  to  a  higher  good  in  the 
other.  But  in  regard  to  'this  higher  good  itaelf,  we 
are  not,  like  the  Jewish  doctors  and  their  too  i 
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followers  in  Christian  times,  to  think  of  the  merely 
external  Reparation  which  was  to  be  maintained  be- 
twixt Israel  as  a  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
different  nations  of  the  world  on  the  other — at)  if 
Israel  were  imaged  in  the  clean  animals,  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Philistines,  &c,  in  the  unclean.  For 
such  a  separation  might  have  been  kept  up  by  mere 
diversity  of  customs,  apart  from  anything  essentially 
moral;  and  in  itself  was  never  set  forth  as  an  tad  to  ba 
aimed  at,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessitated 
by  the  holiness  of  the  one  class  and  the  abominable 
corruptions  of  the  others.  Otherwise  than  as  a  pre- 
caution for  maintaining,  or  the  means  of  exhibiting 
Israel's  distinctive  holiness,  national  isolation  would 
have  been  an  evil  rather  than  a  good;  it  could  only 
have  tended  (as  was  proved  by  the  actual  result)  to 
nourish  in  the  covenant  -  people  a  spirit  of  self-compla- 
cent pride,  and  shut  thein  up  in  a  hardened  exclusive- 
ness  from  the  surrounding  nations,  to  whom  they  were 
called  to  bo  a  blessing.  We  must  therefore  look 
deeper  to  get  at  the  true  rationale  of  the  matter. 
Corporeal  tilings  were  here  the  ordained  symbols  of 
spiritual;  and  as  in  the  one  Israel  had  to  look  primarily 
to  himself,  so  hail  he  in  respect  lo  the  other.  The  clean 
and  the  unclean  in  the  animal  world  had  its  counter- 
part in  his  owu  bouI;  and  the  watchfulness  and  the  care 
with  which  he  had  to  guide  his  choice  among  the  living 
creatures  around  him,  that  were  fitted  to  minister  to 
his  support  or  comfort,  must  perpetually  admonish 
him  of  the  like  watchfulness  and  care  he  should  apply 
t<>  the  region  of  his  spiritual  being.  Thert  also  he  is 
constantly  in  danger  of  coming  into  contact  with 
abominations  which  may  leave  the  taint  of  impurity 
behind.  He  must  know  every  day,  every  hour  of  his 
waking  existence,  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
pood;  and  he  can  do  so,  only  by  accepting  that  which 
the  law  of  his  God  declared  to  be  akin  to  his  own 
moral  nature,  precisely  as  the  same  law  prescribed 
what  was  most  akin  to  his  physical  nature  for  the 
materials  of  his  bodily  food.  Thus  the  things  of  the 
corporeal  life  were  made  to  serve  as  an  image  of  th>- 
spiritual,  and  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  appetite, 
when  properly  understood,  Iwcame  like  a  bit  and  bridle 
to  the  soul. 

The  view  now  given  of  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  in  food,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
use  made  of  it  in  the  vision  of  St.  Peter,  Ac  »  When 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  church  of  Clod  was  to  In- 
laid open  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews — uncircum- 

see  a  great  sheet  let  down  from  heaven,  filled  with  all 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth  and  wild 
beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air ;  and 
heard  the  word  addressed  to  him.  "  Rise,  Peter,  kill 
and  eat."  His  Jewish  lading  led  him  instinctively  to 
reply,  "  Not  so,  Lord;  for  I  have  never  eaten  anything 
common  or  unclean."  But  the  voice  again  rejoined, 
"  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  corn- 


It  is  a  superficial  explanation  of  this  parabolical 
to  say,  that  it  pointed  directly  and  merely  to  the 
aVdjuon  of  external  distinctions  between  Jew  ami 
G*tiU;«r;  which  would  imply,  that  the  prohibition  for- 
atM-riy  >-xisting  in  regard  to  the  eating  of  unclean 
Vsiup  Lad  no  other  end  than  the  maintenance  of  such 
tMmuiium.  Iu  immediate  and  primary  object  was  to 
U*e«L  ULkt  U*  saoctification  wrought  by  God  was  the 
gnu*'j  uu/ijf.  aod  that  where  this  had  been  accomplished. 


all  other  things,  as  of  inferior  moment,  must  be  i 
as  of  themselves  falling  into  abeyance.  The  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  in  food  was  itself  but  an 
ini|>erfeet  mode  of  helping  the  true  sanctification  of 
men,  and  was  hence  destined  to  go  into  desuetude  the 
moment  higher  means  were  brought  to  bear  with  erect 
ujK>n  the  end  in  question.  Hence  the  ready  application 
of  the  principle  to  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  family- 
God  puts  his  Spirit  into  them,  and  gives  them  the  un- 
doubted seal  of  salvation,  while  they  are  still  out- 
wardly uucircumcised  j  but  what  of  this?  The  end  h 
already  reached;  the  Lord  himself  has  sanctified  them; 
they  have  become  under  his  own  hand  vessels  of  honour, 
fitted  for  the  Master's  use;  "  What  then  am  I  that  I 
should  withstand  God!"  So  the  apostle  reasoned  with 
liimself,  and  justly.  He  thought  that  if  the  spiritual 
reality  were  now  secured  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
word  and  Spirit  of  God,  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
for  the  old  fleshly  symbol;  Heaven  above  had  dispensed 
with  it,  and  so  should  the  Church  on  earth.  We  thus, 
no  doubt,  reach  tho  abolition  of  any  formal  distinction 
on  the  part  of  God  between  Jew  and  Gentile;  but  only 
by  first  arriving  at  a  deeper  truth — the  establishment 
of  the  new  and  more  effective  method  of  purification 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  whereby  the  old  fleshly 
ordinances  and  symbolical  distinctions  became  anti 
quated.    This  was  the  more  immediate  point  aimed  at 

II.  There  were  various  other  grounds  and  occasion* 
of  uncleannesw  under  the  old  covenant,  but  they  all 
rest  on  the  same  fundamental  principle  as  that  now 
unfolded  ;  and  it  is  consequently  tho  less  needful  U> 
dwell  upon  them.  In  them  also  the  external  defile 
ments  were  but  the  image  of  the  internal ;  they  contin- 
ually spoke  of  a  higher  purification  being  needed  thin 
that  which  concerned  the  flesh. 

For  example,  the  mere  touch  of  the  dead  defiled: 
though  it  were  the  carcase  of  a  clean  beast,  yet  if  » 
man  came  anyhow  into  contact  with  it,  he  remained 
unclean  till  the  even,  I*  ti.»;  if  it  were  tho  carcase  of 
a  beast  in  itself  unclean,  the  impurity  became  inten 
sified.  and  he  could  only  be  cleansed  by  a  trespass- 
offering,  Lc.  t.  j ;  if  it  were  the  dead  body  of  a  relative , 
or  of  some  other  fellow  -  creature,  an  the  occasion  w*» 
greater  so  the  defilement  also  rose  higher,  and  he  could 
only  be  cleansed  by  the  application  of  water,  minified 
with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  continued  at  interval! 
during  seven  days,  Nu  xlx  it,  II ;  and  whenever  death 
happened  in  a  house  or  tent,  all  in  it  and  about  it  re- 
mained under  the  taint  of  defilement  for  seven  day*. 
It  was  not  that  there  was  anything  ilirectly  sinful  in 
the  contact  itself  with  the  dead  in  such  cases—  this 
may  have  come  alsmt  without  the  slightest  Maine,  or 
even  in  the  discharge  of  imperative  duty;  but  still  the 
individual  was  brought  into  contact  with  that  which 
was  the  wages  of  sin  and  the  awful  image  of  it- 
accursed  nature.  Therefore,  to  carry  up  liis  thought- 
to  the  source  of  the  evil,  and  impress  him  with  a  salu- 
tary horror  of  the  real  defiler,  the  symbolical  system 
under  which  he  was  placed  made  the  occasions  of  ac- 
cidental, or  even  necessary  intercourse  with  the  dead, 
the  means  of  awakening  salutary  impressions  in  the 
soul.  It  virtually  said,  by  all  such  appointments, 
Beware  of  sin,  which  is  the  death  of  the  soul,  and 
which  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  that 
the  enjoyment  of  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God 

The  same  explanation  is  to  be  given  of  the 
ness  connected  with  leprosy,  which  was  viewed  as  s  > 
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of  bring  death,  the  disease  that  bore  the  most  exact 
image  of  sin.    {See  Leprost.) 

But  another,  and  indeed  the  only  additional  clam 
of  defilement*!  of  a  general  kind,  sprang  from  what  may 
not  unfitly  be  called  the  opposite  quarter— the  genera- 
tion and  birth  of  children.  Uncleanness  was  con- 
tracted, though  in  different  degrees  and  differing  also 
a*  to  the  form  of  purification  by  which  cleansing  was  to 
be  obtained,  on  the  part  of  men  by  irregular  discharges 
from  the  generative  organs,  and  on  the  part  of  women  by 
their  periodical  issues,  and  more  especially  by  childbirth, 
Uia  it  This  can  only  be  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  Law  of  generation,  as  the  channel  of  transmitting  the 
depravity  which  by  reason  of  the  fall  has  become  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  It  pointed  to  the  pollution 
which  has  tainted  the  very  fountain  of  life  on  earth, 
and  perpetually  pressed  on  men's  attention  the  great 
truth  uttered  from  the  depth  of  the  psalmist's  expe- 
rience, when  he  confessed,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 
Thoughtful  persons  could  never  have  reflected  on  the 
legal  ordinances  of  this  description,  without  perceiv- 
ing in  them  the  clear  indications  of  a  sore  disease  at 
the  very  root  of  humanity,  though  humiliating  circum- 
stances in  their  own  history,  such  as  that  which  called 
forth  the  penitential  cry  of  David,  would  at  times 
give  additional  force  and  pungency  to  the  lesson.  On 
the  same  ground,  perhaps,  may  best  be  explained  the 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  a  female,  as  com- 
pared with  a  male  birth— the  uncleanneas  in  the  former 
case  being  appointed  to  last  for  sixty-six  days  (in  such 
s  sense  to  last,  that  the  mother  could  only  then  come  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  present  her  purification  offering), 
while  in  the  other  the  one  half,  or  thirty-  three  days, 
were  sufficient,  Ix.  ML  It  is  with  woman  that  the  fall  was 
more  directly  connected;  in  her  condition  also  that  its 
present  effects  are  more  conspicuously  manifest;  and 
it  was  not  unfit,  that  a  standing  testimony  to  such 
things  should  be  embodied  in  the  ordinances  connected 
with  her  purification.  Besides,  the  ordinance  of  circum- 
cision, in  the  case  of  the  male  child,  came  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  week,  to  separate,  in  a  sense, 
betwixt  it  and  the  mother,  and  raise  it  to  an  individual 
covenant  position,  while  nothing  of  a  like  natui 
administered  to  the  female  child.  But  considered  either 
way,  the  link  of  original  sin,  connecting  parent  and 
child  in  a  common  evil,  and  the  child  of  one  sex  more 
peculiarly  than  another,  is  what  seems  most  naturally 
to  account  for  the  difference  of  time. 

CLEM'ENT  (Or.  EXt^iD  "»  named  only  once  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  named  with  much  esteem 
and  honour  by  St.  Paul,  as  one  of  those  fellow- 
labourers  who  had  been  especially  serviceable  to  him  at 
Philippi,  ami  whose  name*  were  in  the  book  of  life, 
Phi  i»  a.  Early  tradition,  appearing  first  in  Origen, 
then  confirmed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others  of 
the  fathers,  have  identified  this  person  with  the  Cle- 
ment of  Home,  who,  toward  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, wrote  the  epistle  addressed  by  that  church  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  included  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostolical  fathers.  Roman  Catholic  authorities  have 
universally  accredited  this  tradition:  but  among  Protes 
tant  writers  opinions  have  varied.  And.  indeed,  there 
are  no  grounds  to  go  upon  for  any  definite  opinion, 
apart  from  tradition.  So  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned, 
we  merely  know  that  at  the  time  of  Paul's  imprison- 
ment at  Home,  and  within  a  short  period  of  the  close 


of  his  career,  Clement  was  at  Thilippi,  and  apparently 
holding  some  office  in  the  church  there.  He  may,  of 
course,  afterwards  have  removed  to  Home,  and  have 
been  raised  to  tlic  charge  of  the  church  there  formed. 
But  the  tradition  is  too  late  in  its  origin,  and  too  vari 
able  in  its  statements,  to  beget  much  confidence  in  its 
favour.  Jerome's  version  of  the  story  makes  him  suc- 
ceed Peter  as  Bishop  of  Home,  and  Tcrtullian  repre- 
sents him  as  ordained  by  Peter.  Others  place  Linus 
before  Clement;  and  a  still  further  variation  places 
Cletus  and  Auacletus  between  Peter  and  Linus.  Huf- 
finus  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  discrepancies  to 
some  extent  by  making  Linus  and  Clement  to  lie  joint- 
bishops.  Modern  Home  authoritatively  determines 
Clement  to  have  been  the  second  from  Peter;  her 
order  of  succession  is,  Teter,  Iinus,  Clement,  Cletus, 
Anacletus.  But  this  is  mutiny  history,  rather  than 
following  it.    {See  under  Peter.) 

The  epistle  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Clement  is 
certainly  a  writing  of  great  antiquity,  lias  every  appear- 
ance of  being  a  genuine  production,  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  on  several 
accounts  is  the  most  precious  of  the  remains  that  belong 
to  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  the  times  of  the 
apostles.  In  the  first  centuries  it  was  often  read  in  the 
churches.  It  has  survived  to  modern  times  in  a  single 
copy,  forming  part  of  the  MS.  that  contains  the  famous 
Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  known  as 
Codex  A. 

CLE'OPAS  (Or.  KXecW),  one  of  the  two  disciples 
who  travelled  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  had  the  memorable  interview  with  Jesus  re- 
corded in  Lu.  xxiv.  The  name  of  the  other  disciple 
is  not  given,  but  Cleopas  is  expressly  mentioned  at 
ver.  18.  Awl  it  has  Iwen  a  question,  whether  he  is  the 
same  with  the  person  called  Cleophas,  KXunraj,  in  Jn. 
xix.  25.  This  Utter  person  is  more  commonly  called 
Alpheus,  Or.  \\<pawt,  which  is  but  another  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  Aramaic  original,  and  was  the  father 
of  James  the  Ivess.  Opinions  have  varied  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  identity  with  Cleopas,  and  there  are  no 
grounds  for  arriving  at  a  determinate  judgment.  It 
strange  if  they  were  not  the  same,  and  if  the 
named  Cleopas  was  now  for  the  first  time  men- 
tioned in  gospel  history,  that  our  Lord  should  on  such 
an  occasion  liave  appeared  to  one  so  comparatively 
obscure  as  to  be  hitherto  overlooked.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  were  altogether  peculiar ;  and  com- 
mon probabilities  are  not,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  greatly 
relied  on. 
CLEOPHAS.  tite  Alpheus. 
CLOAK.  s,e  Drums. 
CLOTHING.   Ste  Dress.. 

CLOUD.  There  is  a  frequent  figurative  use  of  cloud 
in  Scripture,  which  sometimes  bears  a  more  special  re- 
spect to  the  peculiarities  of  a  Syrian  climate,  but  which 
can  still  without  material  difficulty  be  understood  by 
the  inhabitants  of  nearly  every  region  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  long  continued  and  often  scorching  heat  of 
summer,  which  for  months  prevails  throughout  Syria 
with  little  or  no  interruption,  naturally  rendered  clouds 

|  an  image  of  refreshment  and  blessing  beyond  what 
persons  living  in  a  more  temperate  and  variable  climate 
might  be  disposed  to  make  them  ;  there  is  at  least  a 
force  and  emphasis  in  such  a  use  of  the  natural  pheno- 
mena, for  the  natives  of  eastern  climes,  which  the  others 

,  can  but  imjierfcctly  apprehend.    Thus  Solomon  takes 
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"  a  cloud  .if  the  latter  rain"  as  the  most  fitting  emblem, 
under  which  to  represent  the  hopeful  and  gladdening 
influence  of  the  king's  favourable  countenance  upon 
those  who  enjoy  it,  T*r.  wwL  i&;  and  the  commanding  of 
the  clouds  to  rain  not,  or  an  it  in  again  expressed,  shut- 
ting up  the  heaven  so  that  there  bo  no  rain,  was  wont 
to  be  given  as  the  most  appalling  signal  of  coming 
sterility  and  desolation,  Is.  r.  o;  Do.  *i.  17.  On  the  other 
band,  the  darkening  of  the  .sky  by  the  intervention  of 
clouds  gave  to  these,  when  considered  by  themselves, 
and  especially  as  contrasted  with  the  habitual  clearness 
of  an  eastern  atmosphere,  an  aspect  of  gloom,  and  ren- 
dered them  the  natural  emblems  of  frowning  events  in 
providence  and  seasons  of  darkness  and  sorrow.  So, 
for  example,  Joel  represents  the  period  of  approaching 
judgment  as  "  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness," 
eh.  U.  2,  and  the  desolating  host  of  God  appears  in  the 
vision  of  Exekiel  as  "a  cloud  covering  the  land- 
en  xuviii.  ».  The  Lord  himself,  with  reference  to  the 
severer  aspect  of  his  character,  the  punitive  righteous- 
ness which  is  ever  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  sin,  is 
described  as  having  "clouds  and  darkness  round  about 
him,"  not  without  respect  also  to  the  mysterinusness  of 
the  procedure  in  which  this  not  unfrequently  shows 
itself,  IV  xcrti  2;  U.  iU.  40.  The  fleet,  airy,  vision  like 
appearance  which  the  clouds  often  present  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
terrific  elements  of  power,  the  balls  of  lightning,  some- 
times treasured  up  in  them,  rendered  them  again  ap- 
propriate signs  of  Jehovah's  movements  in  providence 
— the  chariots,  as  it  were,  on  which  ho  rides  to  the 
execution  of  his  purposes,  IV  d».  3;  I*,  xlx.  1 ;  Da.  u. 
Finally,  their  height  alwve  the  earth  serves  as  a  symbol 
of  what  is  lofty  in  character,  and  they  are  employed  as 
a  kind  of  synonym  for  the  visible  heavens  ;  thus  God's 
faithfulness  is  said  to  reach  to  the  clouds,  and  in  the 
clouds  his  strength  1ms  its  seat,  iv  Mi  10,  kirtli.  34;  i.e. 
both  alike  are  above  the  measure  and  limit  of  earthly 
things,  they  partake  of  the  vastness  and  perfection  of 
heaven. 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF.  This  is  constantly  repre- 
sented as  the  more  peculiar  seat  and  symbol  of  the 
Lord's  presence  with  his  ancient  people,  during  the 
most  singular  period  of  their  history;  that  namely 
which  commenced  with  their  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  Pharaoh,  and  reached  to  their  settlement  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  On  the  very  night  of  the  deliverance  this 
remarkable  symbol  made  its  ap(>carance  ;  and  the  same 
passage  which  first  announces  its  existence  tells  us  also 
of  its  continued  presence  with  the  covenant  •  people 
during  their  unsettled  condition.  "And  the  Lord 
went  lieforc  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead 
them  the  way  ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give 
them  light,  to  go  by  day  and  night.  He  took  not  away 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  from  liefore  the  people."  Ex.  xiiL  si.  is.  Within  a 
very  brief  period  of  their  starting,  they  reaped  an  im- 
|iortant  benefit  of  an  outward  kind  from  this  super- 
natural cloud ;  for  on  the  occasion  of  their  passing 
through  the  Red  Sea,  the  cloud  removed  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  of  the  Israelitish  host,  so  as  to  form  a  screen 
between  them  and  the  Egyptians,  under  cover  of  which 
the  passage  to  the  opposite  shore  was  securely  ami 
quietly  effected;  to  the  escaping  party  it  "gave  light 
by  night,"  while  to  their  pursuers  it  "  was  a  cloud  and 
darkness."  This  alone  shows  the  variable  appearand-* 
which  the  cloud  was  capable  of  presenting ;  it 


different  forms  and  aspects,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  the  ends  more  immediately  to 
be  served  by  it  From  the  standing  designation  of  a 
pillar,  which  is  applied  to  it  with  considerable  fre- 
quency, we  must  suppose  it  to  have  usually  presented 
a  columnar  appearance  rising  toward  heaven;  while 
occasionally  it  set-ins  to  have  expanded  itself,  in  order 
to  form  a  covering,  whether,  as  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  from  the  violence  of  the  enemy,  or  as  other 
imosagcK  would  ap|>ear  to  imply,  from  the  intense  heat 
and  brightness  of  the  sky,  IV  ct.  »;  u.  hr.  It  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  by  day  it  was  like  a  cloud  covering 
the  tabernacle,  while  by  night  "there  was  upon  the 
tabernacle  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire  until  the 
morning,"  Nil  Ix.  is.  We  may  therefore  describe  it  as 
a  fiery  column,  enveloped  in  a  cloud-like  Biuoko — the 
fire  being  so  repressed  as  not  to  be  seen  during  the  day, 
but  shining  forth  with  a  mild  radiance  during  the 
night. 

This  cloud-like  and  fiery  column  might  no  doubt  have 
served  as  the  sign  of  the  Lord's  immediate  presence 
with  his  people,  without  having  any  peculiar  aptitude 
for  the  purpose— that  is,  it  might  have  been  arbitrarily 
chosen  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  though 
there  should  have  belonged  to  it  no  special  aptitude  for 
such  a  design,  beyond  the  circumstance  that  the  Lord 
had  thought  good  to  select  it.  But  such  is  not  usually 
the  way  in  which  sacred  symbols  are  chosen ;  they  have 
a  natural  use  or  significance  that  forma  the  basis  of  the 
higher  end  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  in  a  measure 
also  supplies  the  key  to  a  right  understanding  of  their 
import.  And  there  is  the  more  probability  that  the 
same  was  the  case  here,  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire 
was,  above  all  others,  that  with  which  God  identified 
himself  in  Israel.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
cerning the  natunuvl  aptness  of  the  symbol.  For  re- 
garding the  internal  fire  as  the  heart  and  body  of  the 
appearance,  this,  whether  considered  in  respect  to  the 
light  it  emits,  its  radiant  splendour,  or  its  fervent  heat 
(all  which  are  in  Is.  iv.  5  associated  with  the  sacred 
pillar  I,  constituted  one  of  the  most  striking  emblems  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  one  of  constant  recurrence  in 
Scripture.  "God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all,"  says  the  apostle  John,  Uo.  Li,  meaning  by  light, 
of  course,  what  is  such  in  the  moral  sphere,  unspotted 
holiness  and  truth,  but  in  the  very  mode  of  expressing 
it  indicating  the  affinity  between  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual ;  as  was  done  also  by  the  psalmist,  when  be  re- 
presented God  as  covering  himself  with  light  aa  with  a 
garment,  Pa  at*.  .  Fire  as  light,  then,  is  the  natural 
emblem  of  God's  purity;  as  splendour  it  is  the  emblem 
of  his  ineffable  glory,  Ex.  ntr,  1?;  Da.  rii  Hi  and  as  fer- 
vent heat  the  emblem  of  his  holy  hatred  and  consuming 
wrath  against  sin,  Do.  Ik  M  .  Its.  xii.  t».  So  that  in  every 
aspect  of  it,  this  fiery  column  was  a  peculiarly  fit  and 
expressive  symbol  of  the  diameter  of  God  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  covenant- people;  and  the  cloudy  form, 
which  even  by  night  veiled  the  fiery  brightness,  and 
during  the  day  altogether  overshadowed  it,  reminded 
them  that  he  was  a  God  who  concealed  at  the  very 
time  that  he  manifested  himself;  that  the  light  in 
which  he  really  dwelt  was  inaccessible  and  full  of 
glory ;  and  that  it  became  his  people  to  tremble  before 
him,  as  incapable  yet  of  knowing  more  than  a  small 
part  of  his  ways,  even  while  they  rejoiced  in  the  good- 
tliat  he  made  to  pass  before  them. 
It  was  undoubtedly  intended  that  in  the 
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of  the  people  the  more  benignant  a«pocte  of 
the  symbol  should  predominate.  And  hence  in  its 
ordinary  ap|iearunce  there  was  nothing  frowning  or 
terrific;  the  fiery  glow  was  tempered  and  restrained  by 
the  circumambient  cloud ;  and  the  offices  of  kindness 
it  was  made  even  externally  to  perform,  in  guiding 
and  protecting  the  host,  connected  it  in  the  experience 
ami  observation  of  the  people  with  their  personal  well- 
being.  Still  elements  of  terror  lay  within;  and  the 
fiery  ebullitions  that  sometimes  bunt  forth  from  it  to 
consume  the  transgressors  gave  solemn  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  righteousness  which  was  pledged 
to  protect  and  bless  the  people,  if  they  remained  stead- 
fast to  the  covenant,  was  also  ready  to  chastise  their 
unfaithfulness,  Lo  x  :•.  Nu_  xtt  ss. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  cloud  after  the  people 
left  the  wilderness  and  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  until  the  consecration  of  Solomon's  temple,  when, 
in  token  of  the  Lord's  owning  the  place  as  lus  ijceuliar 
dwelling,  in  lieu  of  the  now  antiquated  taliernaelc,  the 
cloud  again  appeared  as  the  symlsil  of  the  divine  glory, 
iCb  ».  I3,u  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
this  to  have  beeu  more  than  a  momentary  sign,  one 
given  for  the  occasion.  It  would  have  been  against 
the  genius  of  the  old  covenant  to  render  any  symbol  of 
the  Linl's  presence  stationary  and  permanent;  to 
so  would  have  ln>en  to  give  a  dangerous 
to  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the 
Hence,  while  God  did  not  wholly  aUtain 
from  the  use  of  symbolical  manifestations  of  him--.  If, 
he  took  care  to  vary  them,  so  as  to  kin-p  up  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  only  symbol*;  nor  did  he  ever 
employ  them  more  than  occasionally,  that  their  design 
might  appear  to  Ik?  but  temporary  help*  to  his  people*! 
faith.  The  abitlinfj  sign  of  his  presence,  and  the  fixed 
exhibition  of  his  character,  was  to  l>e  found  in  the 
tabernacle,  with  its  sacred  ark  and  tables  of  the  cove- 
nant. To  this  alone  Israel  was  to  look,  and  to  the 
great  realities  enshrined  in  its  structure  and  services 
for  the  Hung  manifestation  of  God's  favour,  and  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  his  blessing.  It  was  in  perfect 
accordance,  therefore,  with  the  whole  nature  of  the 
old  economy,  that  the  pillar  of  cloud  should  cease, 
as  a  regular  manifestation  of  Deity,  to  Is?  connected 
with  the  tabernacle  or  temple  after  the  people  had 
been  settled  in  Canaan;  and  it  ia  only  from  having 
overlooked  these  fundamental  considerations,  that 
Jewish,  and  also  some  Christian  writers,  have  con- 
tended for  its  permanent  existence  till  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Babylonians.  Ezekicl,  indeed, 
speaks  about  that  time  of  seeing  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
leaving  the  temple,  ch  x  4 ;  xl  si ;  but  it  was  of  what 
apficarcd  in  vision  that  the  prophet  spoke;  and.  in 
the  reality,  it  merely  announced  the  fa<rt  that  God  had 
now,  on  account  of  the  people's  sins,  actually  deserted 
the  house,  and  surrendered  it  to  desolation. 

CNTDUS,  the  name  of  a  city  and  peninsula  in  the 
south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  anil  situated  Iwtween 
the  islands  of  Rhode*  and  Cos.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  toward  Rome,  as  a  point 
which  they  hail  gnat  difficulty  in  reaching,  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  wind.  Ac  x«rii  7 

COAL,  COALS.  Two  Hebrew  won  Is  are  found  in 
Scripture,  which  are  rendered  "coal"  or  "coals"  in 
our  version.    One  of  these  (artfi.  pthhnm)  is  traced  to  a 

TV 

root  signifying  black,  and  accordingly  its  proper  mean- 


ing seems  to  be  coals  not  yet  lighted.  It  oocura  only 
three  times :  twice  when  the  smith  working  in  the  coals 
is  mentioned,  U  xll».  12;  Id.  m,  where  the  connection  de- 
termines nothing  as  to  the  precise  meaning;  but  the 
third  time,  Pr,  xxrt  II,  where  the  other  word  is  also  used, 
and  plainly  in  contradistinction,  so  that  on  this  occasion 
that  second  wonl  trrTU.  ffahhrlrth)  is  rendered  "burn- 

ing  coals,"  "  as  coals  are  to  burning  coala,  and  wood  to 
fire."  And  this  meaning  "burning  coals"  Kerns  to 
be  suitable  to  all  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
while  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some  of  them,  as 
besides  the  one  now  quoted,  Ps.  cxl.  1 0;  Pr.  vi.  28,  trans- 
lated "  hot  coals,"  Pr.  xxv.  22;  2  Sa.  xiv.  7,  in  which  last 
text  to  quench  one's  coal  is  obviously  a  metaphor  for  ex- 
tinguishing one's  family  and  house,  as  similar  expressions 
are  used  among  ourselves,  such  as  desolated  hearths. 
At  times,  however,  the  meaning  of  this  more  frequently 
used  word  is  brought  out  with  the  greatest  distinctness 
in  the  original  l>y  an  addition,  such  as  coals  offirt,  and 
0000,  In  i  Ml  hurninrj  coals  of  tire. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Hebrews  had  coals 
at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  or  merely  char- 
coal. But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  real  coal, 
the  same  as  ours,  was  employed  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  the  mountains  of  I>>hanon  do  certainly  contain 
seams  of  coal,  which  occasionally  crop  out  at  the  surface. 
These  liave  been  worked  by  the  present  uncivilized  and 
negligent  governors  of  the  country,  so  that  we  may  well 
believe  they  were  not  neglected  by  the  Phoenicians. 
There  is  therefore  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition 
that  the  Israelites  were  atxpiainted  with  mineral  coal. 
This  would  admirably  suit  two  passages  of  a  poetical 
description,  in  which  coals  are  said  to  l*>  kindled  by  the 
breath  of  leviathan,  Jobxll  si.  ami  by  the  lireath  of  the 
Linl  in  his  glorious  appearance,  r»  xtIIi  I  But  while 
we  grant  this  to  lie  the  more  natural  way  of  understand- 
ing metaphors  which  would  lie  strangely  tame  if  we 
referred  them  to  artificial  fuel,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  mineral  ci>al  was  in  common  use,  and  there 
are  some  |>assages  of  Scripture  which  distinctly  point  to 
wood  a*  the  substance  from  which  the  coal  was  derived, 
This  is  in  harmony  with  the  use  of  charcoal  in  eastern 
countries  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  coals  of  juniper, 
or  broom,  are  mentioned,  V  exx  4  In  Is.  xliv.  19,  and 
Eee.  xxiv.  11.  we  read  of  coals  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  burning  of  wish!  striken  of  in  the  preceding 
context.  And  in  L>.  xvi.  12  the  high-priest  is  com- 
manded to  go  into  the  most  holy  place,  with  a  censer 
full  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar ;  on  which 
alter  we  know  that  wood  was  regularly  burned,  whereas 
mineral  coal  could  scarcely  have  ls?en  obtained  by  the 
Israelites  as  they  moved  through  the  desert. 

In  the  New  Testament  coals  are  mentioned  only  in 
Ro.  xii.  20,  a  quotation  from  Pr.  xxv.  22.  A  slightly 
modified  form  of  the  word  occurs  in  Jn.  xviii.  18;  xxi.  9, 
which  is  well  rendered  "a  fire  of  coals;"  but  it  deter- 
mines nothing  as  to  the  material,  whether  it  was  wood 
or  not. 

One  or  two  other  passages  occur,  in  which  the  sense 
is  substantially  given  in  our  version,  though  the  word 
"  coal"  is  used  with,  at  the  ls-st.  questionable  accuracy. 
In  La.  iv.  8,  "their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal,"  the 
literal  rendering  is  that  of  the  margin,  is  darker  than 
blackness."  In  1  Ki.  xix.  6,  Elijah  saw  "a  cake  baken 
on  the  coals,"  perhaps  rather  upon  a  hot  stone ;  and  a 
like  remark  may  be  made  on  the  "  live  coal  from  off 
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the  altar,"  l»  ti.0,  which  ww  lakl  upon  the  prophet's 
Hps.  A  somewhat  difficult  word  is  twice  used  in  Ca. 
viii.  6,  "the  coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire  "  perhaps 
it  had  been  better  left  in  general,  "the  flame,"  or 
"  the  burning  thereof."  This  same  word  occurs  in  llab. 
iii.  5,  "  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet,"  more 
probably,  burnings,  inflammations,  that  is,  some  sort 
of  di.iea.si-,  as  rendered  in  the  margin,  and  also  else- 
where in  Scripture.  [o.  c.  M.  v.] 
COAT.    Set  Dress. 

COCK,  HEX  fAXfcri*  <V»«.  "t.  bird).  No  re- 
cogniied  allusion  to  domestic  poultry  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  as  there  is  no  enumeration  of  species  of 
the  birds  permitted  to  the  Hebrews  for  food  in  Lo.  xi. 
and  De.  xiv.,  it  U  possible  that  it  may  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  general  term  "all  clean  birds  "of  the 
latter  passage. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  compassion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  toward  Jerusalem  is  touchingly  compared  by  him 
to  the  tender  cart;  of  the  maternal  hen  over  her  chickens: 
"How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  eluldren  to- 
gether, an  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not,"  Lu  liii  3t,  M»t  xxlit  37  The  other 
passages  which  make  mention  of  the  species  are  those 
in  which  the  crowing  of  the  cock  is  alluded  to,  either 
generally  as  the  conventional  mark  of  a  certain  hour  of 
the  night,  Mar.  KlH.lt,  or  specially  as  the  signal  given  to 
Peter  on  the  occasion  of  his  faithless  denial  of  his  Lord, 
Mat.  xxTi.HN.ic 

An  assertion  in  the  Minima  -"'They  do  not 
cocks  at  Jerusalem,  because  of  the  holy  things' 
been  supposed  to  militate  against  the  possibility  of 
Peter's  hearing  a  cock  crow  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
The  mere  existence  of  a  general  rule  cannot  weigh 
against  a  recorded  fact,  for  laws  even  far  more  stringent 
than  this  are  frequently  transgressed.  But  the  cock 
needs  not  to  have  been  in  Jerusalem,  for  Peter  was 
standing  in  the  porch  of  the  high-priest's  jwdace.  with 
the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  just  over  agninst  him 
not  half  a  mile  distant,  whence  he  might  hear  with 
shrill  distinctness  the  crow  of  a  cock,  in  the  dee  p  silence 
of  the  hour  that  just  precedes  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  term  "cock- crowing"  used  by  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
Mar.  xiii.  3.r<  is  manifestly  conventional  for  a  certain 
season  of  the  night.  The  ancients  divided  the  period 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  into  four  watches,  which 
were  sometimes  numbered  "the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  watch  of  the  night,"  Lu.  xtt  Mat  xW.  r. ;  and  at 
other  times  received  distinct  names,  u  in  Mar  xnXM — 
"the  even,"  from  sunset  to  als.ut  nine  o clock  ;  "mid- 
night," from  the  hour  just  named  to  twelve;  "cock- 
crowing,"  from  twelve  to  throe;  and  "morning,"  from 
three  to  sunrise.  Cocks  generally  crow  without  much 
regularity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and  are  mostly 
vociferous  a  little  before  day-break ;  so  that,  though 
the  "shrill  clarion  "  was  not  often  heard  until  the  third 
watch  was  actually  past,  yet,  as  the  most  striking  pe- 
culiarity of  a  portion  of  the  night  for  the  most  part 
devoid  of  any  obvious  characters,  the  third  division 
might  be  well  named  from  it ;  esj>ecialiy  as  there  is  an 
occasional  preliminary  crow  uttered  soon  after  mid- 
night. 

The  difficulty  that,  according  to  three  evangelists,  the 
Lord  Jesus  announced  the  threefold  sin  of  Peter  before 
the  cock  should  crow,  while  according  to  Mark  it  was 
predicted  and  occurred  before  the  cock  crew  (an  t,  is 
easily  met.    Murk'--  in  d.>nlalcs>  the  more  exact  ac- 


count;  for  the  precise  always  explains  the 
,  general.  But  the  second  was  plainly  the  crowing. 
)>ar  1  mi ii( iff ;  the  first  probably  being  the  voice  of  a 
more  distant  bird,  faintly  falling  upon  Peter's  ear,  and 
producing  no  reflection,  or  the  preliminary  solitary 
crow  of  some  cock  wakeful  before  the  time. 

That  domestic  poultry  were  kept  by  tho  Israelites  at 
a  very  early  period  is  highly  probable.  Several  species 
apparently  distinct  are  still  found  wild  in  the  forest* 
and  jungles  of  India,  and  two  at  least,  O'alltu  Sunn*- 
ratii  and  0.  Stanleyt,  are  abundant  in  the  woods  of  the 
Western  OhauU,  to  which  our  familiar  fowl  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  tliat  naturalists  consider  the  former 
to  be  their  original.  Domestic  poultry  have  existed  in 
Hindoostan  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  probably 
much  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  B.C. ;  for  in  the 
Ifutitutr*  of  Mmu,  which  Sir  William  Jones  assigns  to 
that  age,  we  read  of  "  the  breed  of  the  town-cock,'1  and 
of  the  practice  of  cock-fighting  (t  is;  it 

When  the  cock  found  its  way  to  Western  Asia  and 
Europe  we  have  no  record.  Fowl  of  plumage  so  gorge- 
ous, of  size  so  noble,  of  flesh  so  sapid,  of  habits  so  do- 
mestic, of  increase  so  prolific,  would  doubtless  early  be 
carried  along  the  various  tracks  of  oriental  commerce. 
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ti»mpcock.  from  banvbef. 
itotu't  Sinlr*. 


There  is  no  trace  of  it,  bo  far  as  we  are  aware,  ou  the 
monuments  of  Pharaonic  Egypt ;  but  we  find  the  cock 
figured  in  those  of  Assyria.  In  a  hunting  and  shooting 
scene  depicted  at  Khorsaluul  (Butta,  pL  ewML  tal*.\  tt* 
scene  is  laid  in  a  forest  whose  characU-ristics  seem  to 
indicate  a  mountain  region,  such  as  Media  or  Armenia. 
Much  game  is  represented,  including  many  kinds  ui 
birds,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  the  pheasant.  But  the 
most  interesting  is  a  large  bird,  which  appears  from  its 
form,  gait,  and  arching  tail,  to  be  our  common  cock ; 
it  is  walking  on  the  ground  amidst  the  tree*.  So  far 
as  this  is  evidence,  it  would  go  to  prove  that  the  fowl, 
in  a  wild  state,  existed  at  that  period  in  Western  Asia, 
though  now  unknown  011  this  side  the  Indus. 

The  cock  and  hen  are  distinctly  represented  in  the 
Xanthian  sculptures.of  an  era  probably  contemporaneous 
with  the  Khorsabad  palace  of  Nineveh.  They  appear 
also  on  Etruscan  paintings,  having  probably  a  much 
higher  antiquity  (Mr«  Gray's  Etnirimp.  »,«).  The  early 
Greeks  and  Romans  figure  them  on  their  coins  and 
gems,  and  sj>cak  of  them  as  perfectly  familiar  objects, 
with  no  allusion  to  their  introduction.  They  had  even 
found  their  way  into  Britain  at  Rome  unknown  period 
long  anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion:  for  Csesar  tells 
us  with  surprise  that  the  Britons  did  not  think  it  right 
to  eat  the  goose  or  tho  hen  ;  though  they  bred  both  for 
tho  pleasure  of  keeping  them  (iksil  Osll.Ub  t  )  This  is 
a  very  interesting  allusion,  since  we  are  compelled  to 
refer  their  introduction  into  this  island  to  the  agency 
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of  tho  Phoenicians,  who  traded  to  Cornwall  for  tiu  cen- 
turies before  Rome  was  built.  Under  these  circum- 
stances their  absence  from  Egypt,  where  in  modern 
:  been  artificially  bred  to  ho  immense  an 
i  a  remarkablu  and  unaccountable  fact. 

[p.  H.  o.) 

COCKATRICE.  Adder. 

COCKLE.    Ste  Wild  Vine. 

COLLEGE  u  the  name  applied  iu  the  English  Bible  to 
the  place  where  Huldah  the  prophetess  resided:  "So  Hil- 
ki&h  the  priest,  and  Ahikam,  an<l  Achbor,  and  Khnphan, 
and  Asahiah,  went  unto  Huldah  the  prophetess,  the  wife 
of  Shallmu  the  son  of  Tikvah,  the  son  of  Harhas,  keepr 
of  the  wardrobe;  (now  she  dwelt  in  the  collet^-  in  Je- 
rusalem); and  they  communed  with  her,"  s  Ki  xxii.  II  If 
the  word  college  were  to  he  understood  in  anything 
like  its  modem  sense,  as  a  place  for  academic  pursuits 
or  the  study  of  sacred  learning,  it  could  not  but  ap- 
pear strange  that  a  woman  should  have  had  apart 
ments  in  it.  The  idea  is  attributable  to  the  rabbinical 
authorities,  who  explain  rusr'C.  mi*hnfih,a»  some  sort 

of  school- house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple. 
But  the  word  is  merely  a  numeral,  ncond,  and  is 
always  used  of  something  in  the  second  rank  or  second 
place,  or.  more  geticrally,  another  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  fir*t.  Si  that  when  used  here  of  the 
dwelling-place  of  Huldah.  it  must  refer  to  a  part  of  the 
city  which  might  in  some  *em*e  be  regarded  as  second 
to  that  more  immediately  iu  view:  ••in  tho  other,  ur 
lower  part,"  that  which  was,  so  to  sjs-*k,  a  second 
city.  Compare  Zep.  i.  10;  Ne.  xi.  9,  where  a  part  of 
the  city  U  expressly  so  called. 

COLONY,  in  the  Roman  sense,  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  even  that  only  once, 
Aciti  12.  was  a  kind  of  offshoot  from  the  |>arcnt  state, 
consisting  of  a  body  of  citizens,  who  were  s>  nt  out 
with  the  formal  sanction  and  approbation  of  that  state 
to  found  anil  possess  a  commonwealth.  A  law  was 
passed,  authorizing  a  colony  in  a  {articular  place  to  Is; 
founded,  fixing  the  quantity  of  laud  in  connection  with 
it  to  be  distributed,  and  appointing  certain  [H-rsons, 
who  varied  in  number  according  to  circumstances,  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  decree?.  The  members 
of  the  colony  went  voluntarily  to  the  new  field;  no 
one  was  under  any  constraint  to  go ;  and  those  who 
went  still  retained  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
Of  course,  if  the  place  was  distaut,  they  could  rarely 
exercise  these;  but  in  their  new  settlement  itself  they 
had  civic  rights  precisely  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  members  of  the  Roman  state  resident  in  the  capi- 
tal. So  that  a  Roman  colony  was  a  sort  of  ima^-  of 
the  parent  city  -itself,  strictly,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  within  its  own  jurisdiction  ruled  and  governed 
precisely  like  the  other.  (Sw  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ureili  unci 
Roman  Antiquity.)  Philippi  is  the  only  place  mentioned 
la  Scripture  an  possessing  such  a  character ;  au.l  the 
fact  of  iu  having  become  a  colony  will  I*  shown  nt  the 
proper  place. 

COLOSSE  i  KoXo<7<raJ,  sometimes  spelled  KoXaaaai), 
a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the 
Maander.  The  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Herodotus 
(rtLJ  h  this  historian  narrates  that  Xerxes,  when  on 
his  march  to  Greece,  passed  from  A  nana  to  Colossa?, 
where  "the  river  Lycus,  sinking  into  a  chasm  in  the 
town,  disappears  under  ground,  and  emerging  at  5  stades 
distance,  Hows  into  the  Masander."    That  it  was  situ 
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uted  south  of  the  Ma-andcr  appears  from  Xenophon's 
statement  (Au*b  I  2  .  el,  that  Cyrus,  on  his  way  to  the 
Euphrates,  crossed  the  MsBander.  and  after  a  march  of 
8  parasangs,  arrived  at  Colosssj,  which  the  historian 
describes  as  a  large  and  |iopulous  city.  Not  far  from 
it  lay  the  towns  of  Apamea,  Hiera|x>lis,  and  Laodiceia. 
It  is  said,  in  common  with  the  two  latter  towns,  to  have 
suilered,  shortly  after  its  reception  of  the  gospel,  from 
an  earthquake ;  but  it  must  s{>ecdi]y  have  recovered 
from  this  calamity,  as  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  flourishing  place.  It  was  never,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  the  principal  town  of  Phrygia ;  for 
when  that  province  was  divided  into  Phrygia  Pacatiana 
and  Phrygia  Salutaris,  Colossa;  stood  only  sixth  in  the 
former  division.  Both  Laodiceia  and  Colossa*  were 
famous  for  their  wool  manufacture,  and  for  their  skill 
in  the  art  of  dyeing. 

Great  uncertainty  formerly  existed  as  to  the  exact 
site  of  the  town.  In  the  middle  ages  a  place  called 
Chona?,  celebrated  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Nicetas 
('herniates,  the  Byzantine  writer,  rose  up  in  the  vicinity, 
and  Colossie  disappeared.  A  tillage  called  Chouos  now 
exists  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chonaj  tUaiulltoe,  A»u 
Minor,  t.  p  sm)  For  many  ages  it  was  thought  that 
Chouas,  anil  then  ( 'houos,  marked  the  (sisitiou  of  Colossa', 
but  the  more  accurate  researches  of  Mr.  Hamilton  have 
tixcJ  the  actual  site  on  a  plain  als>ut  3  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  present  village.  Here  he  found  ruins, 
fragment*  of  columns,  and  a  quantity  of  pottery,  which 
latter  circumstance  usually  denotes  the  former  site  of 
an  eastern  city.  He  discovered  too  the  catea  of  a 
theatre,  with  some  seat*  still  in  preservation,  and  a 
large  space  of  ground  covered  w  ith  blocks  of  stone,  which, 
after  some  exainination,  proved  t<>  l>e  the  necropolii  of 
the  ancient  town.  In  order  to  identify  these  remains 
with  the  Colos-.e  of  Herodotus,  it  is  necessary  to  form 
some  probable  hy]H»thc*!s  respecting  the  cleft  or  chasm 
which  the  historian  mentions  as  licing  in  the  midst  of 
the  town,  and  receiving  into  itself  the  river  Lycus. 
The  following  clear  explanation  of  this  circumstance  is 
from  the  work  of  .Mr.  Hamilton.  Amidst  the  ruins  a 
bridge  t-pans  a  rapid  stream,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
three  rivers  immediately  aliove  the  bridge,  the  principal 
of  which,  now  called  the  Tehoruk,  Mr.  Hamilton  sup- 
|<oses  to  be  the  Lycus.  Into  it  two  streams,  one  from 
the  north  and  the  other  from  the  south,  {s.ur  their 
watcrs;  l>oth  {Htssessing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
pro]>erty  of  petrifying.  The  calcareous  deposit  of  these 
rivers,  settling  on  the  plant.-*  and  other  obstructions 
which  the  stream  meets  with,  converts  them  into  its 
own  substance  :  anil  in  this  manner  clefts  are  formed, 
which  gradually  approach  each  other  from  either  side, 
and  iu  time  would  meet,  forming  it  natural  arch,  beneath 
which  the  main  current  would  continue  to  flow,  its 
rapidity  preventing  the  settlement  of  the  calcareous 
matter.  "  It  is  indeed  most  apparent,"  writes  Mr. 
Hamilton,  "  that  tins  lias  bam  the  case;  that  in  the 
narrow  gorge  through  w  hich  the  united  streams  dis- 
charge their  waters  below  the  bridge,  the  two  clifls  have 
been  joined,  and  thus  formed  the  x5ffM«  7>?t,  through 
which,  as  Herodotus  rejsjrts,  the  waters  flowed  by  a 
subterranean  channel  for  half  a  mile,  the  soft  crust 
having  been  in  all  probability  broken  up  by  an 
quake."  So  powerful  is  the  action  of  the  Ak-su,  < 
of  these  rivers,  that  a  brick  thrown  into  it  s{>eedily 
becomes  covered  with  a  thick  incrustation,  and  even 
has  its  pores  filled  up  bv  infiltration.    That  this  is  tlie 
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spot  which  Herodotus  describe*  admit-  now  of  little 
doubt. 

Colossie  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church ,  to  which  St. 
Paul  addressed  one  of  his  epistles.  By  whom  the  church 
was  founded  is  uncertain.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  made  two  journeys  through 
Phryjna;  the  first,  ch.  in.  n,  to  introduce  the  gospel  into 
those  regions,  the  second,  ch.  xyUI  b,  for  the  pur)»oae  of 
confirming  the  disciples ;  but  on  neither  occasion  is 
any  mention  made  of  his  having  visited  Colossa*.  This 
silence  of  the  inspired  history,  coupled  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle  that  the  Colossians  had  not  seen  him 
in  person,  Col.  it  i,  militates  strongly  against  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  having  himself  founded  this  church.  The 
contrary  opinion  has  however  been  maintained  by  some 
writers  of  eminence,  especially  Lardner,  whose  work, 
or  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction,  may  l>e  consulted  on  tliis 
point.  If  St.  Paul  was  not  the  founder,  that  honour 
must  probably  be  assigned  to  Epaphras,  who  was 
with  the  apostle  at  Rome  when  the  epistle  to  tho  Oolos- 
sions  was  written,  and  from  whom,  no  doubt,  he  received 
the  information  which  led  him  to  address  them.  In 
ch.  i.  7  of  the  epistle,  the  Colossians  am  said  to  have 
' '  learned  "  the  gosjiel  of  the  grace  of  God  from  Epaphras", 
"  tx  faithful  minister  of  Christ  in  their  behalf;"  from 
which,  in  the  absence  of  positive  data,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  was  one  at  least  of  those  to  whom  his  fellow- 
countrymen  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  Christ. 
It  is  very  probable  indeed  that  during  St.  Paul's  length- 
ened sojourn  at  Ephesus,  he  was  brought  into  com- 
munication, by  means  of  visitors,  with  various  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
gospel,  and  towards  the  churches  of  which,  though  he 
had  never  visited  them  in  person,  he  »tood  virtually 
in  the  relation  of  a  spiritual  father.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  Laodiceia  and  Hierapolis,  01 
11. 1;  iv.  13,  in  the  vicinity  of  C'olossm  ;  and  a  similar  hy- 
pothesis will  account  for  any  peculiarities  in  the  epistle 
to  this  last-named  city.  For  thus  it  would  be  true  that 
the  apostle  had  never  been  himself  there  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  could  address  the  Colossian  converts  with 
an  intimacy  of  personal  feeling,  and  assume  a  position 
towards  them  which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in 
the  case  of  a  church  in  the  establishment  of  which  he 
had  had  no  share  whatever.  Thus  too  will  the  facts, 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  Lardner  and  others, 
bo  accounted  for,  that  the  epistle  exhibits  such  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
with  so  many  of  its  members,  and  seems  also  to  pre- 
suppose, on  the  part  of  the  Colossians,  an  acquaintance 
with  Timothy,  who,  we  know,  was  Paul's  companion  on 
his  first  journey  through  Phrygia.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  this  intimate  knowledge  was  gained  on 
either  side  by  visits,  on  the  part  of  Epaphras,  Archippus, 
Philemon,  Apphia,  and  other  members  of  the  Colossian 
church,  to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  perhaps  other 
places ;  where  they  would  also  lie  brought  into  inter- 
course with  Timothy.  The  question  must  remain  to 
some  extent  in  uncertainty ;  but  the  probabilities  are 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  ami  against  that 
of  Lardner,  which  Theodoret  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  suggest.  [e.  a.  L.J 

COLOSSIAN S.  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The  genuine- 
ness ami  integrity  of  this  epistle  were  never  questioned 
in  ancient  times ;  nor  indeed  in  modern,  until  a  few 
German  critics,  in  other  respects  deserving  of  a  hear- 
ing, but  apparently  unable  to  resist  the  proneness  to 


unwarranted  scepticism  peculiar  U>  their  country,  threw 
out  doubts  upon  the  subject.  Mayerhoff  of  Berlin,  in 
a  work  published  in  1838.  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
epistle  is  not  the  production  of  St.  Paul ;  in  which  be 
was  followed  by  Baur  of  Tubingen,  whose  researches 
have  apparently  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all 
the  epistles  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  those  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians,  and  Galatians  alone  are  beyond  doubt 
genuine.  The  reasons  whic'i  thene  writers  aDege  for 
their  opinion  are  of  a  very  unsubstantial  character. 
Mayerhoff  insists  upon  the  peculiarities  of  style,  and 
especially  the  &ra£  \ty6fi(fa,  which,  as  he  alleges, 
distinguish  this  epistle  from  the  K*nuine  ones  of  St. 
Paul.  Of  peculiar  expressions  it  contains,  no  doubt, 
an  unusual  number ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  writer  treats. 
In  general,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  argument  from 
d>a£  \ty6fupa  is  of  little  weight,  unless  supported  by 
internal  and  external  evidence.  Internal  marks  of 
spuriousness  Mayerhoff  professes  to  find  in  the  "poverty 
of  thought,"  and  absence  of  logical  arrangement,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  the  epistle  exhibits ;  an  opinion  which 
the  unbiassed  readers  of  it  are  not  likely  to  share.  Baur 
seems  to  reject  the  epistle  on  the  same  ground  as  he 
does  the  pastoral  epistles:  viz.  the  alleged  occurrence 
of  ideas  and  words  derived  from  the  later  Gnostic  and 
Montanist  heresies,  whence  he  draws  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  have  been  written  subsequently  to  the 
ap(>earane«  of  those  heresies.  But  why  may  not  the 
reverse  have  been  the  case,  and  the  heicsiarchs,  by  em- 
ploying them  in  a  new  sense,  have  adapted  the  a|to*tle's 
expressions  to  their  own  uses  T  How  little  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  on  such  purely  subjective  arguments 
appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  as  decidedly,  as  Mayerhoff  pronounces  the  epistle 
to  the  Colossians  spurious,  does  De  Wette  reject  that 
to  the  Ephcsians ;  so  that  these  critics  mutuallv  cut  the 
groom!  from  under  each  other. 

Of  the  external  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  the  following  are  a  few: — Irenams,  Adv.  H<rr. 
lib.  iii.  c.  14 :  "  And  again,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians, he  says,  '  Luke  the  beloved  physician  greets  you,' 
Col.  It.  14." — Clement  of  Alexandra.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  277' 
"  And  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  he  says,  '  Warn- 
ing every  man,  and  teaching  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ,'  Col.  1.  — 
Tertullian,  Ife  Prmcrip.  fftrret.  c.  vii. :  "  The  apostle, 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  warns  us  against  philosophy, 
'  Take  heed,'  says  he,  '  lest  any  one  circumvent  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  men,'  Col  il  9  " — De  Resurrect.  Camis,  c.  23: 
"The  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Colossian*,  teaches 
that  we  were  once  dead  in  sins,  alienated  from  God, 
with  feelings  hostile  to  him  ;  then  that  we  were  buried 
with  Christ  in  baptism,  &c,  '  And  you,  when  you  were 
dead  in  your  sins,  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh, 
he  hath  quickened  with  him,  having  forgiven  you  all 
trespasses,'  Col.  U.  tt." — Later  testimonies  it  is  needless 
to  adduce. 

Place  and  Time  of  Writing. — The  determination  of 
the  latter  point  depends  upon  that  of  the  former,  on 
which  different  opinions  have  been  held.  It  must  be 
premisei  1  that  we  cannot,  as  regards  the  time  ami  place 
of  writing,  separate  the  three  epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Philemon ;  the  two  former  are  connected 
by  similarity  of  contents,  and  their  common  bearer 
Tychicus ;  the  two  latter  by  the  salutations  of  Epaphras, 
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Marcus,  Aristarchua,  IX- max,  and  Lucas,  and  the  mis-  | 
son  of  Oneaimua,  mentioned  in  both.    Now  it  is  ob- 
vious from  Ep.  iii.  1,  iv.  1,  and  vi.  20;  from  Phile.  9,  10; 
sod  from  Cui  iv.  3,  that  all  three  epistles  were  written 
by  the  apostle  during  a  time  of  imprisonment;  and 
since  the  inspired  history  mentions  but  two  occasions 
on  which,  for  any  length  of  time,  he  was  in  bonds,  viz. 
at  Cwarea  for  about  eighteen  months,  At  ixi.  *r,  and  at 
Rome  for  two  years,  Ac  axriu.  so,  between  these  two 
our  choice  must  be  made.    General  belief,  from  an- 
cient timea  downwards,  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  imprisonment ;  but  recently  the  other  side  of 
toe  question  has  been  adopted  by  some  German  critic* 
cf  note,  among  others  by  Schulz,  Schott,  Bottger,  Wig- 
-'<r.,  ami  LiU-1)  Meyer,    Keaadtr,  IsOWev.  r,  Harass, 
and  others,  hare  declared  themselves  for  the  common 
opinion;  and  not  without  reason,  fur  the  objections 
•gainst  it  seem  by  no  means  decisive.    The  following 
are  the  principal : — It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
apiMiit;  would  suffer  nearly  two  years  of  imprisonment 
at  Cxsarea  to  elapse  without  employing  his  pen.  But 
to  this  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  other 
(putlea  may  have  been  written  during  tliat  period,  and 
yet  not  the  three  in  question  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is 
equally  improbable  that  the  two  years  of  the  I  toman 
imprisonment  passed  without  memorial,  and  what  we 
a&agn  to  the  one  period  we  must,  in  the  present  case, 
Uke  from  the  other.    To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
imprisonment  at  Ca?sarea  was  much  more  gtrict  than 
that  at  Rome,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Utter ;  and  there- 
fore leas  likely  to  furnish  opportunity  for  writing  epistles. 
It  is  urged,  again,  that  it  U  more  natural  that  Onesimus 
*hould  have  fled  to  Osarea,  which  was  comparatively 
near,  than  to  Rome,  which  was  at  a  distance.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  »  vast  metropolis  like  Rome  would 
afford  better  shelter  to  a  fugitive  than  a  provincial 
town ;  and  from  the  constant  intercourse  between  the 
provinces  and  the  capital  Onesimus  would  experience  no 
difficulty  in  escaping  thither.    Meyer,  after  Wiggcrs, 
insists  upon  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Onesimus  in 
Uke  passage  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which 
St.  Paul  recommends  Tychiciu  to  that  church,  felt II, 
which,  be  thinks,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  the  two  companions  started  from 
t'asarea,  in  which  case  they  would  necessarily  arrive  at 
QdImm  first,  where  Onesimus  would  be  dropped,  and 
Tychkus  proceed  to  Epbesus  alone.    But  to  found  an 
argument  on  such  a  slender  foundation  as  this  is  ob- 
viously unsafe.     It  was  not  necessary  to  commend 
Onesimus  to  the  Ephesian  church,  inasmuch  as  not  he 
Urt  Tychkus  was  properly  the  bearer  of  tidings  from 
St.  Paul,  and  indeed  he  had  no  other  reason  for  touch- 
ing at  Ephesus  but  that  he  was  journeying  in  company 
with  Tychicus.    In  Col.  ir.  9,  where  Onesimus  is  named, 
the  case  is  different :  he  had  been  au 'inhabitant  of  the 
town,  was  one  of  themselves,  and  was  now  returning 
under  peculiar  and  interesting  circumstances.  Finally, 
it  is  remarked  that  St.  Paul  requests  Philemon  to  pre- 
pare him  a  lodging  at  ('oleosa*,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  be  enabled  to  repair  thither  shortly,  Phil©  a, 
whereas  in  Phi.  it.  24  he  expresses  a  resolution  of  pro- 
ceeding, after  the  termination  of  his  Roman  imprison- 
ment, to  Macedonia,  and  thence,  according  to  the  plan 
laid  down  in  Ro.  xv.  23,  24,  westward*  rather  than 
«a*twards.    It  is  impossible,  however,  to  say  what 
changes  the  apostle  may  have  been  induced  by  circum- 
•tances  to  make  in  his  plans :  probably  the  projected 
I.  


I  journey  to  Spain  never  took  place,  or  was  postponed  ; 
and  if  so,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  supposi- 
tion that,  on  his  liberation  from  Home,  he,  instead  of 
proceeding  direct  to  Asia  Minor,  took  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia in  his  way,  and  visited  Philippi  before  he  arrived 
at  Colossae.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  case  in  which  ex- 
ternal tradition  may  properly  be  allowed  to  determine 
the  question ;  and  this  is  unequivocally  in  favour  of 
Rome  as  the  place  of  authorship.  (8sa  Sclinlz,  stud,  raid 
KriUk.  1*29,  p .612,  f  ;  Wi«cni,  Do.  UU,  p  U6,  Nuuider.  Apostol-  I 
gwhtchW,  1  p  US;  HarU.***,  Kphes.  Brief,  p  « ;  and  Davidson's 
lntroduct.) 

Hits  p.  .in!  being  assumed  as  Bettled,  the  date  of  the 
epistle  ranges  within  narrow  limits.  The  latest  period 
that  lias  been  assigned  to  the  Roman  captivity  isA.u.  63, 
the  earliest  A.D.  60;  the  epistle  then  must  have  t»een 
written  between  60-65,  and  probably  in  the  year  62 
(Harlots);  but  the  exact  date  cannot  be  determined. 
(For  the  order  in  which  the  cognate  epistles  were  written, 
see  the  article  on  the  Epistlk  to  tuk  Ephesianb.) 

The  Object  of  the  Epitlk.—  This  is  manifest  on  the 
surface.  TV  apostle  had  received  information,  pro- 
bably through  Epaphras,  of  the  appearance  of  erroneous 
tendencies,  both  doctrinal  and  practical,  in  the  Coloasi&n 
church,  against  which  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
warn  his  readers.  Three  such  tendencies  are  specified: — 
1.  A  pretentious  philosophy,  which  affected  an  esoteric 
knowledge,  received  through  tradition,  and  which 
abandoning  Christ  the  Head,  indulged  in  unhallowed 
speculations  on  the  number  and  nature  of  the  spiritual 
beings  with  which  the  invisible  world  is  peopled,  Col. 
li.R,i*j.  2.  The  observance,  if  not  the  asserted  obliga 
tiun  (for  this  does  not  appear),  of  Jewish  ordinances, 
Col.  II  w,  20-  22.  3.  The  practice  of  ascetic  regulations, 
Col.  IL  2-L  A  question  here  at  once  arises :  Were  these 
various  errors  found  united  in  the  same  party  or  indi- 
vidual I  At  first  sight  they  seem  mutually  to  exclude 
each  other.  The  pharisaic  J  u  Jokers  exhibited  no 
pi-oneness  either  to  a  speculative  gnosis  or  to  asceti- 
cism ;  tlie  Gnostic  ascetics,  on  the  oilier  hand,  were 
usually  opposed  to  a  rigid  ceremonialism.  It  it  so  im- 
probable however  that,  in  a  small  community  like  that 
of  Coloess?,  three  distinct  parties  should  have  existed, 
that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  corrupt 
tendencies  in  question  did  really  exist  in  combination 
in  the  same  persons ;  and  the  difficulty  will  perhaps  be 
alleviated  if  we  licar  in  mind  that  in  the  .;  rtolic  age 
two  classes  of  judaizing  teachers,  equally  opposed  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  a]tostolic  message,  though  in 
different  ways,  busied  themselves  in  sowing  tana  among 
the  wlieat  in  the  visiblo  church.  The  former  consisted 
of  the  rigid  formalists,  chiefly  Pharisees,  who  occupy 
so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  and  in 
several  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  ami  who  contended  for 
the  continued  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses  upon 
Gentile  converts;  the  latter  were  speculative  adher- 
ents of  the  Alexandrian  school,  whoso  principle  it  was 
to  subordinate  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  or  rather  to  treat 
the  former  as  a  mere  shell,  which  the  initiated  were  at 
liberty  to  cast  away  as  worthless,  or  intended  only  for 
the  vulgar.  With  this  false  spiritualism  was  usually 
combined  an  element  of  oriental  theosophy,  with  its 
doctrine  of  the  essential  evil  of  matter,  and  the  ascetic 
practices  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  soul  is  to 
bo  emancipated  from  the  material  thraldom  under  which 
it  at  present  labours.  To  angelology,  or  the  framing 
of  angelic  genealogies,  the  Jews  in  general  of  that  ago 
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were  notoriously  addicted;  in  the  pastoral  epistle*  |m 
ITU.  4).  we  again  meet  thin  idle  fonn  of  speculation. 
That  person*,  imbued  with  these  various  notions,  should, 
on  becoming  Christians,  attempt  an  amalgamation  of 
them  with  their  new  faith  is  but  natural ;  and  the  ill- 
assorted  union  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Gnosti- 
cism of  a  subsequent  age,  with  its  monstrous  tenets,  the 
product  of  an  unbridled  imagination.  Teachers  then, 
or  perhaps  a  single  teacher,  <\>l  U  la,  of  this  cast  of 
Judaism  had  effected  an  entrance  into  the  Colossian 
church,  and  seems  to  have  there  exj>erienced  a  favour- 
able reception.  In  a  Gentile  community  like  this 
pharisaic  Judaism  could  not  have  so  easily  gained  a 
footing;  but  the  mixture  of  mystical  speculation  and 
ascetic  discipline,  which  distinguished  the  section  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  alluded  to,  was  just  adapted  to  at- 
tract the  unstable  ;  especially  in  Phrygia,  from  time 
immemorial  the  land  of  mystic  rites,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  of  magical  super- 
stition. From  this  congenial  soil,  in  a  suhsoqucnt  age, 
Montanism  sprang ;  and,  as  Neander  remarks  (Apo«u>t- 
geschiehtc,  t  p  us),  it  ill  remarkable  that,  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  council  of  Laodicea  was  compelled  to  pro- 
hibit a  species  of  angel -worship,  which  appears  to  have 
maintained  it*  ground  in  these  regions  (ou  5>i  Xpurria»ot  % 
....  ayyYXoev  6rondftur  xal  avyd^tw.  Can.  ".',). 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the.se  tendencies 
had  worked  themselves  out  into  a  distinct  system,  or 
had  brought  forth  the  bitter  practical  fruit*  which  were 
their  natural  consequence,  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
distinguished  the  heresiarchs  alluded  to  in  the  pastoral 
epistles,  and  the  followers  of  Cerinthua.  The  corrupt 
teaching  was  as  yet  in  its  bud.  The  apostle  therefore 
recommends  no  harsh  measures,  such  as  excommunica- 
tion :  he  treats  the  case  as  one  rather  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience ;  an  that  of  erring  Imt  sincere  Christians, 
not  of  active  opponents ;  and  seeks  by  gentle  persuasion 
to  win  them  lock  to  their  allegiance  to  CTirist. 

Content*. — Like  the  majority  of  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
that  to  the  ColottUn*  consists  of  two  main  divisions, 
one  of  wliich  contains  the  doctrinal,  the  other  the  prac- 
tical matter.  Of  these  the  former,  again,  or. n tains  two 
distinct  portions ;  from  the  commencement  of  the  epistle 
to  ch.  i.  27,  and  from  that  piint  to  the  end  of  ch.  ii. 
In  the  former  of  these  portions  the  apostle,  after  the 
usual  salutation,  returns  thanks  to  (Jod  for  their  faith 
and  love,  of  which  he  had  received  accounts  from 
Epaphras,  ch.  t  i-a;  and  deserilws  the  earnestness  of  his 
prayers  in  their  behalf  that  they  might  continually  ad- 
vance iu  spiritual  wisdom,  power,  and  fruitfulness. 
ch  1. 9-11  The  ultimate  source  of  the  blessings  which 
they  enjoyed  was  the  love  of  the  Father;  by  whose 
grace  they  had  been  transferred  from  a  state  of  sinful 
alienation  into  a  state  of  acceptance,  in  and  through 
Christ,  whose  blood  was  sufficient  to  cleanse  from  all 
sin;  who  before  his  entrance  into  the  world,  as  (Creator, 
claimed  equality  with  the  Father,  ami  is  now  constituted 
Head  of  the  Church  and  Lord  of  all  things,  eh.  L  i»-n. 
The  second  paragraph  commences  with  an  expression 
of  the  a|sistle's  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
those  churches  which  had  not  enjoyed  his  jH-rH>nal 
ministry,  the  (oWsians  among  the  number;  whence 
he  passes  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  epistle,  and 
exhort*  his  readers,  as  they  had  receivi-d  Christ,  to 
walk  in  him,  and  not  to  |>crmit  themselves  either  to  Ik- 
seduced  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  by  a  show  of 
human  wisdom,  or  t»  lie  entangled  in  a  yoke  of  Ixmdagc 


to  ceremonial  observance*  from  which  Christ  had  *t 
them  free.  In  Christ  they  were  complete ;  in  him  they 
pn..-u--.*ed  all  the  treasure*  of  nisi  lum  and  kiniwltsli.i:; 
risen  with  him  to  a  new  and  heavenly  life,  they  «m 
dead.  H  well  to  the  rudiment*  of  a  lower  stage  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  as  to  the  sins  of  their  former  uncon- 
verted  state,  eh.  i  It-itL  4 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  enforce, 
the  practical  duties  flowing  from  these  truths.  Having 
put  on  the  new  man  they  were  to  mortify  the  fkahly 
nature;  cultivate  the  fruit*  of  the  Spirit,  especially  hu- 
mility and  love ;  and  by  mutual  admonition  and  in- 
struction promote  the  s|>iritual  well-  being  of  the  whole 
body,  ch,  itt  us.  This  general  exhortation  to  online* 
of  life  then  branches  out  into  particulars  endu-acing 
tlie  relative  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  children  ami 
p.-irents,  masters  and  sen-ant*,  eh.  HI  is-b  4.  The  writer 
mtre.it-  their  prayers  that  the  Word  of  God  might,  in 
his  bon-U,  have  free  course;  and  refers  them  toTvchicu*. 
the  beam  of  the  epistle,  for  further  information  * 
1  *|>ccting  himself.  The  salutations  of  those  who  were 
with  him  at  Home,  and  an  injunction  to  transmit  uV 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Laodicea,  anil  in  turn  to  pro- 
cure one  which  had  been  written  to  that  church  cm 
elude  the  epistle,  to  which  the  a|K*tlo.  with  hi*  own 
hand,  attaches  hi*  signature, 

[ThU  r|ii«tlo  has  not  ts-en  w>  much  commented  un  a*  k«m 
i  r»  of  St.  Paul.  Fur  the  general  sense  and  connection.  Parr 
mint  (Kr/mt.  SffiM.  ad  Cot.  Genera,  lCi.'>)  and  Calvin  m»>  he 
i  •  united  ;  for  critical  |inr|xM«*,  OUhvuscu,  UiihrfRaael,  1  vl*>. 
Alford;  also  the  recent  commentaries  of  Elllcot  and  Eadie  ] 

[«■»■».) 

COMFORTER   .**  Advocate. 

COMMANDMENT    8m  Okcalogck. 

COMMON  has  not  unfrcquently  in  Scripture  the 
sense  of  tmrUun ,  as  in  the  word  of  St.  Peter,  "  1  have  not 
eaten  anything  common  or  unclean,"  Ac.  i  n.  . 
tILJ;  r.om.  xir.  14,4c.  This  is  easily  explained.  TV 
sanctified  was  what  was  set  a|>art  to  God,  taken  out  of 
the  category  of  common  things,  and  impressed  in  nux 
respect  with  a  sacred  character:  so  that  what  still  re 
maincd  common  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  virtually 
unclean.  (In  respect  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word, 
in  the  expression  "  having  all  things  common,"  see 
Almsgiving.) 

CONCISION  [ruttinff  tamfl  n  contemptuous  Urm 
used  by  St  Paul  in  Phi.  iii.  2,  to  denote  the  lealots  fur 
circumcision.    He  change*  the  term  for  the  purpose  of 

of  saying  "  beware  of  the  circumcision,"  T€/xr(^«>- 
namely  the  party  who  pressed  the  necessity  of  rtill 
observing  that  ordinance,  he  says,  "  beware  of  the  con 
cision,*'  a-ororo^j^:  as  much  as  to  say,  they  no  longer 
deserve  the  old  and  venerable  name;  what  tkry  stickk 
for  is  a  mere  concision,  a  flesh-cutting.  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  state  the  reason,  "for  irr  are  the  circumci- 
sion" -the  reality  has  now  passed  over  into  us,  «*» 
U  lievc  in  Christ  and  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  «• 
minds. 

CONCUBINE  (Heb.  ^jSw.  Or.  "-aAXaa/t  or  TaXtoi 

L»t.  /*//«—  all  manifestly  but  different  variation*  of 
the  same  wonll  was  the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  second 
or  inferior  wife— one  who  shared  the  bed  of  the  man. 
and  had  a  recognized  position  in  the  household,  though 
still  occupying  the  place  to  some  extent  of  a  servant, 
and  subject  to  the  proper  spouse,  if  there  was  one  in 
the  house.    Among  the  Romans  it  was  only  at  »  com 
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I  .ir.itivrh  late  period  that  concubinage  acquire*!  any 
kind  of  legal  sanction ;  hut  when  it  did  go,  connihina 
came  to  be  generally  substitute!  for  the  hitherto  more 
i  ptllex  or  mUtrrs*.    Among  the  Greeks,  how- 


reoognued  by  Demosthenes  as  one  even  then  well  estab- 
liidied  and  familiarly  known— the  former  being,  as  he 
says,  for  the  begetting  of  legitimate  children  and  taking 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  house,  the  other  for  per- 
forming daily  ministrations  about  the  person  (c  Xeacr. 
I3»S»)V  In  the  East  concubinage  had  manifestly  come 
centuries  before  into  general  practice.  It  meets  us  in 
Gc.  xxii.  24,  in  a  notice  respecting  the  family  of 
Bethuel,  the  father  of  Rehekah,  who,  in  addition  to 
eight  children  by  his  wife  Milcah,  had  also  a  concu- 
bine, Reumah,  who  bore  him  four  children  liosidea. 
Indeed,  it  had  substantially  appeared  More  in  the 
household  of  Abraham  himself;  for  when  he  consented 
to  take  Hagar  to  his  bed,  although  it  was  as  Sarah'* 
bondmaid  that  she  was  so  received,  yet  the  relation 
meant  to  be  established  was  undoubtedly  much  of  the 
same  sort;  the  children  to  be  born  of  Hagar  were  to 
bo  reckoned,  in  some  sort,  as  Sarah's,  and  to  take 
rank  as  proper  member*  of  the  family-  This  inten- 
tion was  afterwards  modified  by  divine  interference; 
but  the  son  of  Hagar  was  still  by  no  means  reckoned 
illegitimate,  and  it  was  from  incidental  circumstances, 
rather  than  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  lshmael 
did  not  meet  with  an  altogether  corresponding  treat- 
ment. In  the  next  generation  of  the  chosen  family 
we  find  no  mention  of  a  state  of  concubinage;  Isaac 
seems  to  have  had  no  partner  of  Ids  bed  but  Rel>ekah, 
and  no  children  but  her  twin  sons  Esau  ami  Jacob. 
But  in  the  next  generation  again  the  evil  re- appears 
in  an  aggravated  form  ;  and  not  only  does  Esau  mul- 
tiply his  wives  at  pleasure,  but  Jacob  also  allows  him- 
self to  be  led  by  comparatively  trivial  and  unworthy 
to  take  first  two  wive*,  and  then  two 
Nor  was  the  practice  ever  wholly  dis- 
continued among  the  covenant- people;  it  was  brought 
to  some  extent  under  law,  and  placed  substantially  on 
the  footing  of  a  marriage -relationship.  e»  x\i  7-9;  Do  xxl 
to.wq  h  so  that  the  man  who  entered  into  it  was  not 
allowed  summarily,  a:id  without  any  reason  assigned  or 
regular  proceeding  instituted,  to  put  away  even  a 
Ismdmaid  or  captive,  whom  he  had  thus  received  to  his 
lied  and  lioard,  but  was  liound  to  give  her  a  legnl 
writing.  Anil  this  state  of  things  existed  till  the  com 
ing  of  Christ,  when  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  and  a 
stricter  practice  were  introduced.  But  the  considera- 
tion of  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  subject  of  di- 
vorce, or  to  the  more  general  subject  of  marriage. 
{Set  Marriage.) 

The  chief  difficulty  connected  with  the  matter  of 
concubinage  (which  equally  applies,  however,  to  the 
marriage  of  more  wives  than  one)  bears  on  the  ap- 
parent laxity  of  permitting  it  at  any  period  among  the 
covenant -people,  and  the  apparent  inconsistence  in  the 
divine  administration  of  permitting  it  at  one  period 
and  prohibiting  it  at  another.  It  seems  as  if  either 
the  principles  of  the  divine  government  were  not  so 
unchangeable  as  they  are  commonly  represented,  or 
the  persons  commissioned  to  reveal  them  had  not  been 
equally  inspired  at  one  time  as  eomj»arcd  w  ith  another. 
This,  however,  were  a  hasty  conclusion;  for  the  question 
really  resolves  itself  into  the  larger  one,  which  concerns 
the  progression  of  the  divine  plan,  and  the  consequent 


toleration  of  defects  and  imperfections  in  the  earlier, 
which  must  cease  to  appear  in  the  later,  stages.  In  the 
natural  administration  of  God  there  is  such  a  difference 
in  the  inevitable  conditions  of  childhood  and  youth  as 
compared  with  thoso  of  mature  life,  and  in  the  entire 
condition  of  mankind  on  earth  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  angelic  world  or  of  the  redeemed  in  glory. 
And  as  the  church  of  the  old  covenant  stood  greatly 
Isilow  that  of  the  new  in  point  of  knowledge  and  grace, 
it  was,  in  like  manner,  inevitable  that  there  should 
have  been  in  various  respect*  a  defective  practice, 
marks  of  moral  inferiority  in  private  and  social  life, 
such  as  should  have  no  existence  now,  since  the  rela- 
tively perfect  has  come.  Such  precisely  was  the  case 
in  rea|>ect  to  the  point  now  under  consideration.  The 
original  appointment  of  (Jot!  in  regard  to  the  family 
constitution,  that  it  should  lie  based  up  m  the  union  of 
one  man  and  one  woman,  and  that  these  two  by 
reason  of  their  union  should  l>e  regarded  as  one  flesh, 
made  it  clear  to  all  what  was  tile  mind  of  God,  and 
what,  for  those  aiming  at  perfection,  was  the  standard 
to  which  they  ought  to  have  conformed.  But  the  cor- 
ruptions consequent  ujion  the  fall,  which  grew  and 
widened  as  the  history  of  the  world  proceeded,  so 
iii.u Ted  the  original  constitution  in  res|iect  to  the  mar- 
riage relationship,  that  the  proper  standard  fell  practi- 
cally into  aUvance,  and  the  whole  that  seemed  meet 
to  divine  wisdom,  at  the  setting  up  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy  by  Moses,  was  to  impose  certain  checks 
and  restraint*  of  a  legal  kind  in  the  way  of  its  exces- 
sive violation.  It  was  ordained  that  no  one  who  had 
taken  a  woman  to  wife,  even  though  it  was  a  wife  of 
inferior  stauding,  a  sort  of  concubine,  should  put  her 
away  without  a  writing  of  divorce,  which  necessarily 
required  time,  and  consideration,  and  the  employment 
(for  the  most  partt  of  a  scribe,  and  witnesses — an  im- 
|ierfect  check,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  cheek  in  the  way  of 
arbitrary  procedure,  and  as  a  general  or  civil  regula 
tion  (which  it  really  was),  possibly  earn  ing  the  restraint 
as  far  as  could  safely  lie  done.  The  very  enactment 
of  such  a  regulation,  as  our  Lord  argued  against  the 
Pharisees,  Mat  iii.*,was  a  witness  against  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,  and  it  was  an  utter  abuse  of  its  design 
to  regard  it  as  a  license  to  \te  indulged  in,  instead  of  a 
restraint  to  lie  borne.  It  set  limits  within  which  the 
authorities  might  tolerate  the  existing  imperfections, 
but  it  left  uurc|)calcd  the  original  appointment,  and, 
properly  viewed,  should  have  but  served  to  recall  men's 
attention  to  it. 

S>  difficult  was  it  to  turn  the  tide  of  degeneracy  in 
tliis  respect  which  had  set  in  upon  the  world,  and  so 
hard  even  for  the  highest  authority  to  prevail  in  purg- 
ing the  moral  atmosphere  of  society,  that  the  practice 
of  concubinage  yielded  only  in  the  slowest  and  most 
gradual  manner  even  to  our  Lord's  explicit  declaration. 
Long  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  the  state 
recognized  concubinage,  as  contradistinguished  from 
marriage,  though  not  in  co-existence  with  it;  and  even 
so  late  as  the  year  a.d.  400  the  first  ecc  lesiastical  council 
of  Toledo  allowed  communion  to  persons  living  in  con- 
cubinage, while  it  excluded  polygamists.  For  centuries 
concubinage  was  quite  common  lioth  among  clergy  and 
laity.  It  was  first  formally  abolished  among  the  clergy, 
but  only  with  general  effect  about  the  |ieriod  of  the 
Reformation;  afterwards,  also,  it  was  denied  to  the 
laity;  and  the  civil  law  gradually  conformed  itself  to 
the 
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CONIAH.    Sre  JkOKUH. 

CONVERSION,  whim  used  in  a  religious  genie,  U 
a  turning  from  sin  to  holiness,  or  fmm  the  love  of  self 
and  the  world  to  the  love  and  service  of  God.  The 
things  included  in  it  will  be  treated  of  under  Repext- 

ancf.  and  Baanmunor. 

CONVOCATION,  i*  a  calling  together,  or  an  as- 
semblage of  a  sacred  character;  and  hence  has  the 
epithet  holy  usually  attached  to  it.  It  denote*  auch 
meeting*  for  itacred  purposes  an  took  place  at  the  stated 
festivals,  and  on  Sabbaths,  Ei  xU,  16,  Lo.  xxllLl!  Ho.  x.  *, 
xivUi  is.ae. 

CONY        shajihan).  A  small  quadruped  common 

in  the  rocky  parts  of  Palestine  and  surrounding  coun- 
tries, having  no  affinity  with  the  rabbit  of  Europe,  but 
belonging  to  a  different  order.  Strange  to  say,  its 
nearest  affinity  is  with  the  huge  rhinoceros ;  and  though 
the  assertion  may  startle  some  who  behold  a  little 
creature,  not  unlike  a  guinea-pig  in  form  and  size,  yet 
if  they  were  to  compare  the  skeleton  of  the  so-called  ] 
cony  with  that  of  the  huge  pachyderm,  they  would  find 
exceedingly  little  diversity  between  the  two.  except  in 
It  is  the  Hyrax  tyriaexu  of 


(176  1      The  Cony-  H\ 


Various  local  names  have  lieen  applied  to  the  thapkan. 
The  LXX.  translate  the  word  by  xoyeypi/XXo*.  "a 
grunting- hog."  According  to  Bruce  it  is  called  in 
Abyssinia  aihkoko.  In  Syria  the  term  is  (ianam  Itrtul, 
which  the  French  zoologists  have  metamorphosed  into 
/toman;  to  the  modem  Arabs  it  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  Meter.  It  is  said  to  inhabit  in  numliers  the  precipices 
which  bonier  that  terrific  fissure  which  affords  an  exit 
for  the  Kidron,  as  well  as  other  inaccessible  rocks.  Its 
feet  are  not  suited  for  burrowing — the  toe*  being  round 
and  soft,  protected  by  broad  hoof- like  nails  ;  but  it  re- 
sorts to  caverns  or  deep  clefts  in  the  rooks.  Here  the 
little  animal  dwells  in  society,  a  score  or  more  being 
frequently  seen  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  their  cave,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  or  coming  out  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
the  evening  air. 

Labordo  thus  notices  this  little  animal :— "  Two  of 
our  guides  set  out  upon  an  excursion,  their  guns  on 
their  shoulders,  saying  they  would  go  and  hunt  the 
oueber,  an  animal  commonly  met  with  in  this  part  of 
the  mountain.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  re- 
turned, bringing  something  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks. 
We  saw  by  the  merriment  displayed  on  their  counte- 
nances, that  they  hod  not  been  unlucky.  They  imme- 
diately produced  four  little  animals,  which  they  had 
found  in  their  bur,  lieing  the  whole  of  the  family — the 
father  and  mother,  and  two  young  ones  a  fortnight  old. 
These  creatures,  which  are  very  lively  in  their  move- 
ments, endeavoured  to  bite  when  they  were  caught. 


Their  hair  is  a  brown-yellow,  which  becomes  pale  aad 
long  as  the  animals  grow  old.  In  appearance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  vivacity  of  the  eyes,  the  head  being 
close  to  the  shoulders,  and  the  buttocks  being  drown 
in,  and  without  a  tail,  they  resemble  the  guinea-pig. 
Their  legs  are  all  of  the  same  height,  but  the  form  of 
their  feet  is  peculiar;  instead  of  nails  or  claws  they 
have  three  toes  in  front  and  four  behind,  and  they  walk 
like  rabbits  on  the  whole  length  of  the  foot.  The  Arabs 
call  it  el  oueber,  and  know  no  other  name  for  it.  It  is 
common  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  lives  upon  the 
scanty  herbage  with  which  the  ruin  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  springs  supplies  it"  ( Uborde, p.  iuv.      |>.  n. o.] 

CO  OS.  oh  COS,  a  small  but  fertile  island  in  the 
„-Egcan  Sea,  off  the  south-west  point  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  once  touched  by  the  apostle  Paul  on  his 
way  from  O  recce  to  Jerusalem,  Ac  nd  L  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  rested  at  it,  or  perhaps  did  more  than 
pass  by  it;  so  that  nothing  depends  on  its  state  for  the 
illustration  of  apostolic  history.  It  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  long  by  ten  brood. 

COPPER  occurs  only  once  in  our  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  though  if  it  were  the  proper  rendering 
there,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it 
should  have  appeared  also  in  other  passages.  It  is  at 
Ezr.  viii.  27.  where,  among  the  vessels  reported  to 
have  been  brought  lack  from  Rabylon,  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  "two  vessels  of  fine  copper,  precious  as 

gold."    The  word  is  that  usuallv  rendered  brass  [rv'ri), 

•-•  : 

ami  undoubtedly  indicates  a  metal  hard,  well  tem- 
pered, and  capable  of  taking  a  very  fine  polish,  so  aa, 
on  that  account,  to  possess  a  high  value.  This  could 
not  be  said  simply  of  cop|ier,  especially  at  Babylon, 
where  it  is  known  to  have  existed  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  to  have  been  in  comparatively  com- 
mon use.  Either  lirass.  therefore,  which  is  a  compound 
of  copper  and  tin,  or  some  other  alloy,  in  which  cop- 
|>cr  formed  a  principal  part,  must  have  lieen  meant. 
If  in  this  pasaage  brass  should  rather  have  been  used 
than  copper,  there  are  others  in  which  the  reverse  holla; 
it  should  have  lieen  copper  and  not  brass.  Thus,  in 
lie.  viii.  9,  it  is  said  respecting  Canaan,  "  Out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass;"  and  again  in  Job  xxviii.  '2, 
'•  Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone;"  certainly  not 
brass  in  cither  case,  which.  Wing  an  alloy,  is  never 
found  in  a  native  state ;  but  probably  enough  copper, 
as  this  was  one  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  Holy 
Land.  And  the  allusion  in  the  last  of  the  two  passages 
to  the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained,  clearly  implies 
that  tho  smelting  of  copper  from  the  ore  was  known  at 
the  |ieriod  when  the  book  of  Job  was  composed.  It 
should  lie  understood,  then,  that  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  ore,  or  to  tho  metal  in  its  original 
state,  not  lirass.  but  copper  is  the  word  that  should 
be  employed.  "  In  most  other  instances,"  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Napier  (Ancient  Worker,  md  Artificer.  In  Metal,  p.  U), 
"the  word  brass  should  be  translated  bronze,  an  alloy 
well  known  in  the  earliest  times;  and  as  copper  is  the 
principal  metal  in  this  alloy,  it  follows  lliat  a  reference 
to  bronze  necessitates  a  previous  metallurgical  opera- 
tion for  copper."  The  same  writer  also  states,  that 
"many  of  the  ancient  copper  alloys  had  to  stand 
working  by  the  hammer ;  and  their  working  was  such, 
either  for  toughness  or  hardness,  that  we  cannot  at  the 
present  day  make  anything  like  it;  which  is  surely 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  tho  copper  as  well  as 
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the  tin  they  used  for  these  alloys  must  have  Ixx-ii 
pure,  and  that  they  had  means  for  effecting  this 
object." 

It  confirm*  the  view  now  given  of  the  early  know- 
ledge of  copper,  anil  of  the  processes  necessary  to  bring 
it  to  practical  use,  that  at  the  discovery  of  America 
the  native*  were  found  in  plentiful  possession  of  article* 
made  of  this  mineral.  "Columbus,  when  at  Cape  Hon- 
duras, wait  visited  by  a  trading  canoe  of  Indians. 
AmongHt  the  various  article*  of  merchandise  were  small 
hatchet*  ma  le  of  copper,  to  hew  wood,  small  l>ell*, 
and  plates,  and  crucibles  for  melting  copper.  When 
the  Spaniards  first  entered  the  province  of  Turpan, 
they  found  the  Indians  in  possession  of  abundance  of 
copjier  axes.  The  ancient  Peruvians  used  copper  for 
precisely  the  same  purpose  with  the  Mexicans ;  their 
copper  axes  differ  very  little  in  shape  from  ours.  The 
knowledge  of  alloying  copj>er  was  possessed  by  both 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  whereby  they  were  en- 
abled to  make  instruments  of  copper  of  sufficient  hard- 
nes.»  to  answer  the  purjx>sr*  for  which  steel  is  now 
essential.  The  metal  used  as  an  alloy  for 
was  tin:  and  the  various  Peruvian  articles 
subjected  to  analysis  are  found  to  eontaiu  from  three 
to  six  per  cent,  of  that  metal"  (— "Inr™*- fmiTMf.H. f  Tl) 
It  B  ascertained  that  the  Egyptians  at  an  early 
peri«d  were  well  acquainted  with  working  in  bronze; 
anil  it  is  most  likely  that  what  arc  called  brazen 
vessels  in  the  books  of  Moses  were  really  of  br»nzc; 
this  rather  than  simple  copper,  because  bronze  is  less 
subject  to  tarnish,  and  takes  on  a  finer  polish;  and 
rather  bronze  than  brass,  because  zinc,  which  forma  a 
component  element  in  brass,  does  not,  as  far  as  yet 
discovered,  appear  i  >  have  Iteen  known  to  the  ancients. 
CORAL  (rvcK'n.  ruHiof/i).    In  Job  xxviii.  18,  this 

T 

word  occurs  as  the  name  of  some  proverbially  precious 
thing,  lieing  enumerated  with  iiearls,  gems  of  various 
kinds,  and  gold,  as  not  worthy  to  \to  compared  with 
wisdom.  The  only  other  example  of  the  word  is  Eze. 
xxvii.  16,  where  Syria  is  represented  as  occupying  in 
the  markets  of  Tyre  with  ramolh,  among  other  things. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  olwcure.  The  LXX. 
seem  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  what  it  meant ;  for 
in  the  latter  passage  they  transcril>e  it  as  the  name  of 
a  place,  while  in  the  former  they  strangely  render  it  by 
"meteors'*  or  -the  heavenly  bodies.''  The  local 
dialects  give  us  little  light  on  the  matter. 

The  various  peoples  enumerated  by  Kzckiel  as  trad- 
ing in  the  markets  of  Tyre,  may  have  lx*m  either  the 
buyers  or  the  sellers  of  the  articles  enumerated.  In 
the  instance  in  question,  "  purple"  is  one  of  the  articles 
in  which  Syria  is  descried  as  trailing.  But  purple 
was  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  Tyre,  ami  Syria 
would  scarcely  have  l<rought  purple  to  sell  at  Tyre,  but 
would  doubtless  be  there  as  a  purchaser.  Moreover, 
her  trade  is  expressly  said  to  have  licen  iu  "the  wares 
of  Tyre's  making."  Hence  probably  ramoth  was  an 
article  manufactured  by  the  Tynans,  and  sold  by  them 
to  the  Syrians.  The  Greek  writers,  Homer  especially, 
frequently  allude  to  the  Sidonians,  the  near  neighbours 
and  compatriots  of  the  Tyriaus,  as  the  manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  of  bijouterie  and  jewellery. 

The  received  and  traditional  rendering  of  ramoUi  by 
coral  is  probably  correct.  From  time  immemorial  there 
has  been  a  great  demand  for  this  article  in  the  East, 
wrought  as  at  this  day  into  various  ornaments  and 


jewels ;  and  from  the  same  remote  antiquity  has  the 
supply  of  the  raw  material  been  drawn  from  the  coast 
of  North  Africa;  the  chief  scat  of  the  fishery  being  to 
the  present  time  the  immediate  vicinity  and  bay  of 
Tunis,  where  once  sat  Carthage,  the  queenly  daughter 
of  royal  Tyre.  The  ml  coral  would  therefore  certainly 
be  one  of  the  articles  which  Tyre  would  receive  in  the 
rough  state  from  her  colony  Carthage,  and  which  her 
skilled  artists  would  work  up  for  the  adornment  of  the 
Syrian  ladic*.  It  is  doubtless  the  ntmotft  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  red  coral  is  the  stony  skeleton  of  a  compound 
zoophyte,  allied  to  the  sea  anemones  of  our  coasts.  It 
forms  a  much-branching  slirub,  of  which  the  beautiful 
scarlet  stone  forms  the  solid  axis,  which  is  covered  dur- 
ing life  by  a  fleshy  hark,  out  of  which  protrude  here 
and  then;  upon  the  surface  minute  polypes  with  eight 
tentacles.  It  grows  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
.  as  already  observed,  on  the  African  coast, 
to  Oran.  It  is  found  attached  to  the  rocks 
at  considerable  depths,  as  from  80  to  120 


[177.)      1,  Branch  of  Coral,    i  l"art  of  tiratK-h.  enlargtri  i 
tfcr  x<v>pl>7t«.— Milae  Edwards  Hint,  den  OonUUnrs. 

The  demand  for  it  has  given  rise  to  a  fishery  of  smne 
importance,  almut  180  boats  beiug  employed  in  it  on 
the  coast  of  Algeria,  of  which  IM  fish  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Bona  and  Calla,  obtaining  36,000  kilo- 
grammes (about  720  cwts.)  of  coral,  whieh,  selling  at 
the  rate  of  CO  francs  per  kilogramme,  produces  a  return 
of  £90,000  sterling. 

The  mode  by  which  it  is  obtained  is  the  same  which 
has  always  prevailed,  and  is  rude  and  wasteful.  A 
great  cross  of  wood  loaded  with  stones,  and  carrying  at 
the  end  of  each  arm  a  sort  of  net  formed  of  cords  partly 
untwisted,  is  lowered  from  a  l>oat,  and  dragged  over 
the  bottom.  The  branches  of  the  corals  are  entangled 
in  this  apparatus,  and  as  the  Wt  moves  on  arc  torn 
off ;  at  intervals  it  is  pulled  up  and  the  produce  secured. 
Of  course  a  great  deal  must  be  broken  off  which  is  not 
secured,  but  yet  it  is  a  profitable  employment.  A  txxat 
manned  by  nine  or  ten  hands  luis  been  known  to  bring 
in  SO  or  100  kilogrammes  in  a  day,  yielding  -t'20  or  £2i 
sterling ;  but  such  success  is  ran?.  The  fishery  is  pro- 
secuted from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  cud  of  September, 
during  which  there  may  be  on  the  average  atuut  100 
days  in  which  the  fishermen  can  work.         [r.  H.  o.] 

CORBAN,  the  Hebrew  term  for  a  gift  or  offering, 
in  the  general  sense  to  God.    The  corresponding  term 
in  Greek  is  5i/>o»;  but  in  a  discourse  of  our  Lord,  in 
j  which  he  reproved  the  false  teaching  of  the  Scribes, 
|  the  original  word  corban  is  preserved  by  the  evangelist 
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Mark,  though  lie  gives,  at  the  Mine  time,  it*  interpro-  ' 
tation.  Moses  had  commanded  children  to  honour 
their  parents,  and  liad  said  that  if  any  one  cursed 
father  or  mother  he  should  die  the  death,  "  bat  ye  say,"  , 
adds  our  Lord,  "  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or 
mother,  Corlian,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever 
thou  niightest  Imj  profited  by  mo;  he  shall  be  free:  ami 
ye  suffer  him  no  more  to  clo  ought  for  his  father  or  his 
mother,"  eh.  riiu.ia.  The  words  "  he  shall  be  froc,"  it 
is  projwr  U>  state,  are  inserted  in  the  translation 
merely  to  bring  out  the  meaning  more  distinctly,  there 
being  nothing  corre«|>onding  to  them  in  the  original. 
They  may  lie  omitted,  however,  and  what  follows  taken 
as  the  concluding  portion  of  the  deliverance  of  the  scribes 
— thus:  "If  n  man  shall  say  to  bis  father  or  mother, 
C'orban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou 
might  est  be  profited  by  me  ;  ye  even  suffer  him  no  more 
to  do  ought  for  his  father  or  his  mother."  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  as  to  the  substantial  meaning  of  the  passage, 
though  there  are  minor  shade*  of  difference  among  in- 
terpreters as  to  their  modes  of  eliciting  it,  or  the  ex- 
tent to  which  th"  rabbinical  maxim,  referred  to  by  our 
Lord,  actually  reached,  Plainly,  our  Lord  meant  to 
say,  that  the  honour  which  a  child  owed  to  his  parents 
bound  him  to  give  of  his  substance  to  these  parents 
whatever  they  might  actually  need,  and  that  when 
such  needful  portion  was  withdrawn  from  so  befitting  a 
purpose  by  I  icing  destined  as  a  gift  to  God,  this  was 
only,  under  the  pretext  of  honouring  God,  doing  de- 
spite to  his  most  explicit  injunctions— dishonouring  God 
by  dishonouring  his  earthly  representatives.  Such  would 
be  the  case  if  the  proceeding  referred  to  were  adopted  in 
respect  to  a  single  article  which  the  parents  of  a  youth 
might  actually  require,  and  which  by  an  unseasonable 
consecration  to  the  altar  he  withheld  from  them  But, 
of  course,  the  iniquity  complained  of  would  lie  much 
greater  if  a  youth  were  allowed  to  pronounce  that 
word  of  devotion  to  religious  uses  u]>on  all  he  had,  and 
after  doing  so  were  allowed  to  retain  the  whole  for 
his  own  use,  though  prohibited,  from  giving  it  to  others, 
even  to  his  own  parents — if  such  were  the  practice  in 
question,  as  Lightfoot  has  endeavoured  to  show  from 
rabbinical  authorities,  the  case  as  against  the  Jewish 
teachers  becomes  greatly  aggravated.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  how  far  this  extreme  is  iuvolved  in  the  charge 
of  our  Lord. 

CORIANDER.  Ex.  xvi.  31,  the  manna  is  com- 
pared to  «aS  u  jpt,  the  seed  of  r/nii,  white.  This  must 

have  boon  a  plant  familiar  to  those  for  whom  the  in-  j 
spired  peuman  wrote,  ami  we  incidentally  learn  that 
in  the  old  Punic  or  Phoenician  language,  closely  alien 
to  tho  Hebrew,  the  name  of  the  coriander  was  ffoid. 
With  the  exception  of  tho  Samaritan  codex,  which  lias 
oryja  dtcorticata,  or  shelled  rice,  all  tho  old  versions 
are  unanimous  in  rendering  it  coriander. 

Coriandrum  tatirum  is  a  plant  of  tho  umbelliferous 
throughout  the  entire  coast  of  the 
In  E^ypt  its  seeds  are  eaten  as  a 
condiment  with  other  articles  of  food,  and  in  our  own 
country  the  tender  leaven  are  used  in  soups  and  salads. 
In  Essex  it  is  cultivated  to  a  largo  extent  for  tlie  sake 
of  its  seeds.  These,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile 
oil,  when  dried  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
and  they  are  in  great  demand  among  confectioners  and 
the  bakers  of  sugar  bon-bon* 

The  fruit,  or  coriander- seed,  is  globular,  about  the 


the 


of  a  corn  of  white  pepper,  of  a  grayish-yellow 
finely  ribbed.    We  need  not  suppose  that 
coloured  like  a  coriander,  but  its  parti - 


im.i 


olas  were  the  size  of  this  seed,  familiar  to  the  Jews 
and  not  unknown  to  ourselves.  (Winer**  Real«rort*ri'u<A  i 
K&lisch  on  Kxodiu ;  Perolm's  Materia  Medics ,)  [j.  H.] 

CORINTH.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece,  capital  of  a  small  district  in  the  neck  of  land 
joining  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  northern  division  of 
Greece.  The  proper  name  of  this  district  was  Isthmus  j 
from  wliich  circumstance  the  title  came  to  be  applied  to 
any  similar  strip  of  territory  connecting  a  peninsula 
with  the  mainland.  The  original  name  of  the  city  was 
Ephyre :  afterwards,  though  at  what  time  is  uncertain, 
it  assumed  the  appellation  by  which  it  is  known  in  his- 
tory. By  Homer  it  is  indiflerently  called  Ephyre  and 
Corinth.  The  latter  name  still  survives  in  the  modern 
corruption,  Gortho. 

Ilittort/,  From  the  names  which  certain  places  in 
the  city  retained,  and  especially  from  the  oriental  char 
acter  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  to  whom 
the  whole  of  the  Acrooorinthus,  or  citadel  of  Corinth, 
was  dedicated,  it  has  Iwen  argued,  and  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  the  district  was  first  colonized  by  Phoeni- 
cians, who,  we  know,  possessed  other  settlements  in 
Greece.  The  oriental  settlers  appear  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  mixed  population  of  ..Enlians  and  Ionians, 
the  former,  however,  being  tho  dominant  race,  a*  is 
proved  by  the  traditions  which  represent  the  earliest 
rulers  of  Corinth  as  belonging  to  it.  Among  these  the 
mythological  heroes  Sisyphus — whose  reputed  cunning 
no  doubt  typified  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity over  which  he  reigned,  and  Bellemphon — whose 
exploits  rivalled  those  of  Hercules,  occupy  a  conspi- 
cuous place.  The  latter  was  worshipped  with  divine 
honours  at  Corinth.  A  still  earlier  legend  connects  the 
name  of  the  city  with  Corinthus,  a  descendant  of  iEetes, 
the  father  of  Medea,  who  is  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
sovereignty  of  Corinth  for  that  of  Colchis.    On  the 
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death  of  Corinth.ua,  the  last  male  representative  of  ;  the  fontier ;  but  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  she 
.Ki  te*,  the  inhabitant*  of  the  city  invited  Medea  to  j  eluded  a  separate  peace  with  Thehes.  From  this  period 
assume  the  sceptre:  the  reuowneil  sorceress  aaxmlinplv  to  the  1  Kittle  of  Chwnmea.  Corinth  remained  inactive; 
arrived  with  her  husband  Jason,  but  after  a  short  she  then,  like  the  other  state*  of  Creeee,  became  «ub- 
sojourn  returned  to  Colchis,  leaving  the  throne  to  Sisy-  '  ject  to  the  Macedonians,  who  maintained  a  garrison  in 

the  fortress  of  the  Aeroeorinthu*.  Rome  succeeded 
Macedonia  in  the  government  of  Greece;  and  by  her 
new  conqueror*  Corinth  was  attached  to  the  Aehiran 
league.  She  madly  joined  in  the  Achiean  revolt ;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  allied  forces  by  the  Romans 
under  Mummius,  this  general  inflicted  nil  the  miseries 
of  conquest  upon  the  devoted  city.  Tlie  temples  and 
buildings  wer?  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  the  males  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  gold  a*  slaves  ;  and 
the  paintings,  ami  other  works  of  art.  in  which  from  iU 
wesdth  Corinth  abounded,  were  carried  off  to  Rome. 
After  this  terrible  blow,  Corinth  remained  for  a  cen- 
tury in  ruin*.  At  length,  under  the  auspices  of  Julius 
Csesar,  who  sent  thither  a  colony  of  his  veUrnns  and 
freedmen,  a  new  city  sprang  up  on  the  site  of  the  old  ; 
and  from  the  advantages  ..f  its  position,  speedily  became 
a  prosperous  place.  At  St.  Paul's  visit,  alsnit  100  years 
afterwards,  it  was  the  residence  of  a  proconsul,  and  the 
political  capital  of  Greece.  An  unbroken  series  of  dis- 
Admiraliiy  situated  for  the  o|>cratiouB  either  "f  trade  or  ,  asters  marks  its  suW-qucnt  history.  In  common  with 
of  naval  warfare,  she  siiccearfally  COB  tea  tad  tha dominion  I  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  suffered  from  the 
of  the  .•Egeau  Sea  with  the  .Kginetans,  and  exercised  J  ravages  of  the  Goths;  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Veue- 
an  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  western  waters  of  tians.  who  retained  it  till  the  overthrow  of  the  western 
Greece.    She  was  the  first  of  Greek 


In  the  historical  age  the  Dorians,  under  the 
conduct  of  Alete*.  ap|*ear  as  the  first  conquerors  of  the 
isthmus.  Occupying  a  hill  called  Solygeius,  near  the 
S»ronic  Gulf,  they  waged  war  upon  the  jEolie  popula- 
tion, and  finally  reduced  it  to  subjection.  It  was  inqsw- 
aiblc,  however,  iu  a  maritime  state  like  Corinth,  to  main- 
tiin  in  their  strictness  the  Doric  institutions,  which  wen 
founded  u|>on  landed  tenure;  and  accordingly,  while 
tlie  sovereigns  were  of  Doric  descent,  the  citizens,  lioth 
of  the  conquering  and  the  conquered  race,  participated 
in  equal  right*  of  citizenship.  Tlie  dynasty  of  Aletes 
lasted  for  twelve  generations  (from  B.C.  1 07  4  to  7-171: 
it  was  succeeded  by  an  oligarchy  of  the  Kacchiad  family, 
so  named  from  Jiacclus,  one  of  the  royal  line  ;  and  this, 
in  itH  turn,  gave  place  to  the  tyranny  of  Cvpsclu*  and 
his  son  IVriander,  who  together  reigned  from  MS.  657 
to  It  was  during  this  period,  esjiecially  the  latter 

part  of  it,  that  Corinth  attained  that  commercial  emi 
Denoe  which  ma  le  her  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Greece. 


.-tates  that  constructed  a  fleet  of 
triremes,  or  ships  of  war.  It  was 
westwards,  however,  that  the  tide  of 
Corinthian  colonization  tended;  ami 
such  powerful  colonies  as  Corey  ra, 
Syracusre,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  kc,  at- 
tested the  vigour  of  the  parent  coun- 
try. After  the  death  of  Psaimneti- 
chus,  the  son  of  Periander,  who 
reigned  oidy  for  three  years,  Corinth, 
corning  under  the  influence  of  Sparta, 
reverted  to  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government,  and  liecame  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Pelo 
ponnesian  confederacy.  Friendly  at 
first  to  Athens,  the  Corinthian*  became 
jealous  of  the  rapid  strides  of  this 
power  after  tlie  Persian  war;  a  senti- 
ment which  |Km«cd  into  oj>en  hostility 
on  the  accession  of  Megan  to  the 
Athenian  alliance,  and  the  as»istance 
furnished  by  Athens  to  the  Corey- 
neons  in  their  quarrel  with  the  mother 
city.  This  latUr  event  was  the  iin- 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Throughout    thin    war  the 
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Corinthians  were  the  bitterest  opponent*  of  the  Athe-    empire;  and  from  them  passed  into  the  hand*  of  the 

Turks,  with  whom  it  remained  until  Greece  liecame  a 
separate  kingdom.  The  modern  town  Gortho.  which 
occupies  the  site  of  Corinth,  is  an  insignificant  place, 
with  a  population  of  nl>out  20(R> :  it  is  supported  chiefly 
by  a  small  ex|Hirt  trade  in  dried  fruit  and  honey. 

'  Situation  and  7'»/*v/rr7/>A,v— The  situation  of  Corinth 
on  the  isthmus,  between  the  two  inland  seas  of  Greece, 
has  been  already  described.  Compared  with  it*  political 
and  commercial  importance,  the  Corinthian  territory  was 
of  small  extent.   From  the  Geraneian  mountains,  which 


niaiu ;  and  at  the  close  of  it,  when  the  battle  of 
.F.gospotami  annihilated  the  naval  power  of  Athens, 
their  animosity  w;t*  shown  by  a  proposal  that  the  city 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Jealous  in  turn  of  the 
supremacy  which  Sparta  had  now  attained,  they  turned 
their  arm*  against  their  former  allies  :  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Athenian*,  Bieotians.  and  Argives,  waged  a 
war  with  Lacediemon,  called  the  Corinthian  war,  which, 
after  various  turns  of  fortune,  ended  with  the  peace  of 
Antalcida*.  B.C.  3S7.  In  the  subsequent  war  between 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  Corinth  again 
Vol  I 


as  an  ally  of    towards  the  north-ea  t  formed  the  boundary  lietween  it 
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nnd  Megara,  to  the  Oneian  ridge  on  the  south,  it-  length 
may  have  lieeii  about  18  mihw  :  the  lirendth  varied  con- 
siderably with  the  conformation  of  the  coast:  from  the 
river  Nomea,  which  divided  Corinthia  from  Sicyon,  to 
the  confines  of  Epidauria,  it  was  about  2'J  miles,  while 
the  isthmus  measured  only  3 4  mile*  across.  The  noil  was 
generally  deficient  in  fertility.  Neither  the  mountain 
spurs,  which  covered  a  great  |>art  of  the  district,  nor 
ihe  windy  plain  of  the  isthmus,  were  fitted  for  agricul- 


llft'l      Remains  of  Ancient  Temple  in  <"orinth. -Williams'  Crrece 


tare.  One  portion  only,  the  plain  lying  on  the  coast 
Is 'tween  Corinth  ami  Sicyon,  repaid  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman ;  and  this  was  so  valuable,  tliat  "  what 
lie*  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth"  l>ccame  a  proverbial 
expression  for  great  wealth.  The  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth  was  the  Acri>corinthus, 
a  lofty  mountain  rising  2000  feet  alsive  the  level  of  the 
sea,  compared  with  which  the  Acropohs  of  Athene 
-inks  into  insignificance.  This  gigantic  fortress  was 
justly  considered  the  key  of  Greece,  and  it*  possession 
marked  the  supremacy,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  suc- 
cessive conquerors  of  that  country.  On  the  north  side 
of  it,  on  a  table- land  of  rock,  about  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  stood  the  city,  1 1  mile  distant  from  the 
port-town  of  Lechseum,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  long  walls  resembling  those 
which  joined  Athens  to  the  Pirreus.  The  correspond- 
ing port  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  now  Bay  of  Kecltries,  was 
called  Cenchres,  Ac.  x»|ll  l«;  Bo  *rt.  1;  it  was  distant 
from  Corinth  about  S  miles,  and  was  the  emporium  of 
the  trade  with  the  Kast:  the  modern  name  Kechries 
still  marks  the  spot.  The  city  was  in  size  inferior  only 
to  Athens:  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls,  including 
those  of  the  city  and  Acrocorinthus,  the  two  long  walls 
to  I .  l.auni.  and  the  fortifications  of  the  latter  place, 
was  about  120  stadia,  or  13  miles.  Of  the  population 
we  have  no  trustworthy  accounts;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  amounted  to  100,000,  ,.f  whom  about  80,000  in- 
habited the  city,  the  remainder  being  scattered  over  the 
country.  In  the  time  of  1'ausanias,  who  lias  left  a 
description  of  Corinth  as  of  Athens,  the  city  contained 
many  ri'lid  edifices  and  works  of  art.  part  being 
relics  of  the  ancient  city,  and  part  the  work  of  the 
Roman  colonists.  Of  Grecian  Corinth,  all  that  remains 
is  a  cluster  of  seven  Doric  columns,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  i.i   [■  ru  town,  which  belonged  to  a  temple,  and 


which,  in  diameter,  are  the  largest  of  that  order  (if 
architecture  now  existing  in  Greece.  A  mast  of  l.r'.ck 
work,  protiably  one  of  the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian, 
and  an  amphitheatre  excavated  from  the  rock  on  tbe 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  mark  the  subsequent  occupa- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Compared  with  Athens,  Coriuth 
offers  but  a  scanty  field  to  antiquarian  research. 

litliijittn,  ManufacfurtM,  civ. — The  religion  of  Corinth 
was,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  (ireece,  polytheistic,  or 
rather  it  consisted  in  the  worship  of  deified 
lieri»es,  and  of  the  powers  of  nature  per- 
sonified.   But  besides  what  was  common 
to  it  with  the  national  mythology,  it  pot- 
s.-ssed  peculiar  features  of  its  own,  which 
evidently  were  derived  from  an  eastern 
source.    The  patron  goddess  of  the  city 
was  Aphrodite  or  Venn*,  to  whotu  wu 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  >  n  tbe  Acro- 
corinthus, w  here  1 000  female  slaves  were 
maintained  for  the  service  of  stranger*. 
In  no  other  Greek  city  is  an  institution  oi 
this  kind,  which  reminds  us  of  thewonhip 
of  Mylitte  at  Babylon,  as  described  by 
Herodotus  (cuo,  l,  into,  known  to  have  ex- 
isted. The  flagrant  publicity  of  the  1'hautn 
worship,  the  disgusting  symbol  of  tbe  fer- 
tility of  nature,  is  another  proof  of  the 
licentious  character  of  the  national  religion. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  this  noxious 
element  produced  a  corresixmding  effect 
upon  tlie  manners  of  the  people,  who  were 
{  notorious,  even  in  Greece,  for  dissipation  and  profligacy 
The  wealth  which  poured  into  the  city,  and  tbe  crowds 
'  of  merchants  who  tracked  thither,  made  it  the  favourite 
j  aUsle  of  courtezans,  among  whom  two  of  the  name  of 
j  Lais,  remarkable  for  their  lieauty  and  their  avarice, 
,  have  lieen  handed  down  to  posterity.    From  St.  Paul* 
epistles  it  may  !>e  gathered  that  these  luxurious  and  sen- 
sual tendencies  survive*!  the  conquest  by  tbe  Romans, 
!  and  perpetuated  themselves  in  the  new  city  founded  by 
j  <  'ii'Kir.    A  large  portion,  however,  of  the  national  twa- 
i  sure  was  diverted  into  worthier  channels.    It  contri 
I  iiited  to  adorn  the  city  with  numerous  splendid  temple* : 
and  it  was  from  Corinth  that  the  most  ornate  of  all  tbe 
orders  of  Grecian  architecture  took  its  origin  and  it* 
name.    The  art  of  painting  is  said  to  have  Urn  bert 
invented ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest,  it 
alsmnded  with  masterpiece*  in  this  liranch  of  art.  For 
one  picture  of  Bacchus,  by  Aristides  of  Thebes,  after- 
wards transported  to  Rome,  At  talus,  king  of  IVrgmnio*. 
offered  in  vain  a  sum  equivalent  to  £5000  of  our  money. 
In  statuary,  especially  of  bronze,  the  expression  "Corin- 
thian braes,"  which  was  applied  to  the  finest  specimen* 
of  that  art,  attests  the  excellence  of  the  Corinthian  work- 
manship.   Vases  of  terra-  cotta,  famous  throughout 
Greece,  and  eagerly  purchased  at  enormous  prices  by 
the  Romans,  formed  an  important  branch  of  trade.  In 
literature  the  Corinthians  were  less  successful.   At  one 
period  indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Periander,  poetry 
was  cultivated  ;  and  the  name  of  Arion  especially,  the 
friend  of  Periander,  though  not  a  native  of  Corinth,  i* 
associated  with  the  invention  of  the  dithyramb.  Bat 
tbe  muses  found  no  congenial  home  in  this  emporium 
of  trade.    Among  the  illustrious  writer*  of  Greece  no 
Corinthian  name  is  found ;  nor  does  that  of  any  great 
statesman  or  orator  grace  the  annals  of  the  national 
history.    Corinth  was  content  to  l>e  the  eye  of  Greece 
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[Mill  of  view  ;  resigning  that  title,  an 
regards  literature  and  philosophy,  to  her  |s.>litical  rival 
and  inveterate  foe  Athens.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  were  celebrated  every  third  year  the  lstltmion 
game*),  tto  called  from  the  scene  of  their  celebration. 
One  <«f  the  uio»t  important  contest*,  the  foot-race,  fur- 
nished St.  Paul  with  striking  illustrations  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  of  which,  in  hi»  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
he  takes  care  to  avail  himself,  1  Co.  is.  u-li. 

Introduction  of  the  Gotytl  to  Corinth.— Insignificant, 
however,  as  the  place  which  Corinth,  as  compared  with 
Athens,  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  classical  student, 
it  occupies  a  far  inure  important  jxmition  than  the 
latter  city  in  the  early  history  of  the  church.  A  flourish- 
ing Christian  community  was  there  founded  by  the 
Lnvut  :i[m»,U<  of  the  Gentiles,  to  which  two  of  hia mod 
important  epistles  were  addressed.  The  following  is  a 
brief  account  of  this  event.  It  was  on  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  Ac  xrtu.  i,  that  Paul,  leaving  Athens, 
where  the  gospel  had  had  but  scanty  success,  turned 
his  stej  s  towards  Corinth.  The  reasons  which  deter- 
mined his  course  thither  are  not  difficult  to  conceive. 
Corinth  was  then  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
and  the  principal  seat  of  government  and 
Its  ports  were  crowded  with  vessels,  and  its 
swarmed  with  a  mixed  population  of  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Roman  attendants  upon  the  proconsul 
The  constant  communication  which  weut  on  between  it 
and  the  most  flourishing  regions  both  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  including  Rome  itself,  would  insure  the  exten- 
sive propagation  of  the  gospel.  Moreover,  as  was  their 
custom  in  mercantile  cities,  Jews  had  here  congregated 
in  great  numbers ;  and  in  every  place  which  St.  Paul 
visited,  it  was  to  his  brethren  after  the  flesh  that  he 
first  addressed  himself.  At  this  particular  period  too, 
the  decree  of  the  emperor  Claudius  banishing  Jews 
from  Rome,  had  increased  the  number  of  Hebrew  resi- 
dents in  Corinth.  Impelled  no  doubt  by  these  conside- 
rations, the  apostle  here  took  up  his  abode.  He  found 
in  the  city  two  Jews,  Acpiila  and  his  wife  Priscilla, 
natives  of  Pontus,  on  the  shores  of  the  Kuxine  Sea, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Claudius,  had 
repaired  thither ;  and  discovering  that  they  were  of  the 
same  trade  which  he  himself  had  been  taught  in  his 
youth,  the  manufacture  of  haircloth  tents,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  thcin.  Tlieir  conversion  appears  to 
have  speedily  followed ;  and  they  became  valuable  fel- 
low-helpers  with  the  apostle  in  his  arduous  lals>ur*. 
These  labours  commenced  immediately:  every  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogue,  in  which  as  a  doctor  of  the  law  he 
had  a  right  to  teach,  Paul  reasoned  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tore*,  persuading  both  native  Jews  and  proselytes  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ.  A  fresh  impulse  was  communi- 
cated to  his  zeal,  by  the  arrival  of  his  beloved  friends 
I  n  them  and  Silas,  with  joyful  tidings  of  the  pnv 
sperous  condition  of  the  church  of  Thessalonica.  So 
energetic  an  assault  ujion  the  strongholds  of  Jewish 
bigotry  and  unbelief  could  not  be  made  without  excit- 
ing the  hostility  of  that  perverse  people :  they  organized 
a  formidable  resistance:  they  blasphemed  the  holy 
name  which  Paul  preached  ;  and  at  length  the  apostle, 
with  a  symbolical  action  expressive  of  final  rejection 
C'he  shook  his  raiment,  and  said  unto  them,  Your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  heads,"  Ac.  xtm.  i\,  turned  from 
them  to  the  Gentiles.  The  house  of  Justus,  a  converted 
proselyte,  contiguous  to  the  synagogue,  furnished  a 
convenient  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  desirous 


of  instruction.  Encouraged  by  a  vision,  in  which  the 
Lord  declared  that  he  hail  much  people  in  the  city, 
Paul  continued  his  lat>ours,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
version of  many  of  the  Corinthians ;  among  whom  Ste- 
phanas with  his  household,  1  Co.  14,  and  the  hospit- 
able Gaius,  Ro  x«.  S3,  deserve  particular  mention ;  and 
what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  of  CrispoB,  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue.  These  persons  the  apostle, 
deviating  from  his  ordinary  practice,  baptized  himself, 
lOo  i.  M-ifl.  A  year  and  a  half  had  thus  been  spent, 
when  a  new  proconsul,  Gallio,  the  brother  of 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  arrived  at  Corinth,  to 
the  reins  of  government.  The  unbelieving  Jews,  exas- 
perated by  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  especially  by 
the  defection  of  Crispus,  lost  no  tune  in  accusing  Paul 
before  Gallio  of  violating  the  law  of  Moses.  Fortu 
nately  for  the  infant  church,  the  new  governor  was  a 
man  of  sense  and  humanity.  Refusing  to  hear  the 
apos  tie's  defence,  he  drove  the  Jews  from  before  the 
judgment- seat ;  alleging  that,  if  their  complaint  had 
related  to  any  breach  of  the  criminal  law  of  Rome,  he 
would  have  listened  to  it,  but  that  he  would  not  inter- 
meddle in  their  private  religious  disputes.  To  add  to 
their  discomfiture,  the  Greeks,  encouraged  by  the  im- 
partiality or  apathy  of  the  proconsul,  proceeded  to  per- 
sonal violence,  and  l>eat  Sostheues,  the  cliief  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  liefure  the  very  judgment-seat,  Gallio 
looking  on  with  indifference  A  decisive  triumph  was 
thus  gained  by  the  Christians  ;  and  Paul  continued  his 
labours  unmolested,  until  circumstances  called  him  to 
leave  tliis  missionary  field  and  proceed  to  Asia  Minor. 
During  the  apostle's  absence  from  Corinth.  A  polios, 
an  Alexandrian  Jew  and  former  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who  had  l»een  led  by  means  of  Aijuila  and 
Priscilla  to  the  kuowledge  of  Christ,  repaired  thither; 
and  being  both  eloquent  and  learned,  successfully  took 
up  the  work  where  Paul  had  left  it,  anil  watered  the 
seed  of  divine  grace  winch  the  apostle  had  planted, 
ICo.  lii.  6  The  subsequent  condition  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  and  the  number  of  St.  Paul  s  visits  to  it,  will 
lie  best  considered  under  the  article  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians.  This  church  afterwards  fell  into 
oliscurity,  though  one  of  its  bishops,  IHonysius.  who 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  is  said  to 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  surround- 
ing Christian  communities. 

lOutlie  history  ami  torograi  hy  of  Corinth,  Smith's  l>id.  wet. 
v.;  Cramer,  AhckuI  Grtxt,  iii.  iwct.  15;  and  1/eake's  Muna,  iii. 
e.  -js,  may  lie  ounMUtcd  *  itli  advantage.  On  the  founding  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  the  Inspired  narrative  in  Ac.  xrlll..  illus- 
trated by  St.  Paul's  two  epistles,  is  our  sole  and  our  sufficient 
authority.]  Ir.  a.  u] 

CORINTHIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE.  Two 
of  the  principal  epistles  of  the  great  ajiostle  of  tlie  Gen- 
tiles :  as  expositions  of  doctrine,  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  and  the  most  instruc- 
tive of  all  the  inspired  compositions  of  their  class,  from 
the  insight  which  they  furnish  into  the  personal  char- 
acter of  St.  Paul  himself,  and  the  constitution,  parties, 
and  heresies,  of  tlie  apostolic  church. 

(reiittinmtM  and  Intojritij. — On  the  former  of  these 
points  no  doubt,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  ever 
Is.'en  entertained.  Then*;  epistles  are  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  spirit  and  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul. 
Is)th  in  their  matter  and  in  their  style,  and  the  his- 
torical notices  winch  they  contain  so  faithfully  corre- 
spond with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that  to  question  their  genuineness  would  be  to  question 
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the  existence  of  tlic  a|>o*tlu  himself,  liven  German  criti- 
cism, which  has  left  few  of  the  Uwiks  of  the  canon  un- 
assailed,  here  acknowledges  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
evidence,  ami  acquiesces  in  the  general  belief  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  external  testimony  is  as  satisfactory  as 
the  internal.  Our  limits  will  only  |<ennit  us  to  cite  a 
few  of  the  earliest  writer*  who  allude  to  the  authorship 
of  our  epistles.  Clement  of  Rome,  towards  the  close 
of  the  first  century,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  uiges 
them  to  "Uke  the  epistle  of  the  Messed  apostle  Paul."' 
"What,"  he  prowls,  '"in  the  commencement  of  the 
gofjiel,  did  he  WTite  to  you !  Truly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  he  gave  you  injunctions  resj>ecting 
himself,  and  Cephas,  and  Apolloa,  on  accouut  of  your 
having  been,  even  then,  addicted  to  party  spirit"  (o.  xltu.; 
Mmp.  l  Cu.  I.  I'll  Polycarp,  alxnit  A.D.  120:  "Are  we 
ignorant  tliat.  as  Raul  teaches,  the  saints  shall  judge 
the  world  V  (Kj.l»t.  c  xi ;  cowp  1  Cor.  »l.  I).  The  epistle 
to  Dioguttus,  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  A.I).  187  i 
"  Tlie  apostle,  censuring  that  knowledge  which  is  exer- 
cised without  sincerity,  says,  '  knowledge  puffeth  up, 
but  charity  ediheth,'"  t  Co.  rtli  i.  Irenams,  a.D.  177: 
"  The  ajKistle  also,  in  that  epistle  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Corinthians,  plainly  teaches  the  same,  when  he 
says,  '  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that 
all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,1  "  kc.  (Adv.  Jl^r. 
h.  i«.  o  27;  i  Co.  x  l-u),  Athenagoras,  a.d.  177 :  "  It  is 
manifest  that,  according  to  the  apostle,  'this  corrup- 
tible must  put  on  inenrruptioa,  in  order  that  the  dead 
l»eing  restored  to  life,  each  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad'  "  (t>o  Rourroct.  Mort  -. 
I  Co.  xr  24 ;  t  Co.  t  i»>.  Clement  of  A lexandria,  a.d.  1  H'J  : 
"The  blessed  Paul  has  released  us  from  this  inquiry  in 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  writes 
-'  Brethren,  be  not  children  in  understanding :  but  in 
malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  understanding  lie  per- 
fect'" (ftedag.  I.  M;  ICaxIr.  Ml.  Tertullian,  A.l).  2W : 
"  Paul,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  notices 
persons  who  denied,  or  doubted,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body'"  (l>o  Pr.e»cri|>  c  33).  The  same  writers  frequently 
quote  the  s-cond  epistle.  Thenceforward  the  stream 
of  external  testimony  becomes  wide  ami  full.-  As  re- 
ganls  the  integrity  of  the  epistles,  that  of  the  first  has 
never  been  disputed  ;  with  the  second  the  case  has  been 
otherwise.  The  discrepancy,  in  point  of  tone,  between 
the  first  eight  chapter*  of  this  epistle,  in  which  the 
apostle  addresses  his  readers  rather  in  terms  of  com 
mendation  than  of  censure,  and  the  last  five,  which 
are  of  an  objurgatory  character,  led  Sender,  a  German 
theologian  of  the  last  century,  to  propound  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  consists  of  three  distinct  epistles,  viz.— 
0"),  ch.  ix  ,  an  epistle  to  the  churches  of  A  chain  on  the 
subject  of  a  collection  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem :  (2), 
ch.  x.  1-xiii.  10,  an  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  assert- 
ing St.  Paul's  apostolical  authority;  ami  <3),  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  epistle  as  it  stands.  Others 
(Weber,  Paulus)  supposed  that  the  latter  half  was  a 
separate  composition  ;  thus  making  the  present  epistle 
to  consist  of  two  originally  distinct  ones.  Tins  latter 
supposition  was  adopted  (tartly  to  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  an  epistle  assumed  to  have  Iteen  written 
between  our  first  and  second,  and  which  it  was  thought 
we  actually  hare  in  either  the  former  or  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  second  epistle ;  an  assumption,  however, 
which  itself  rests  on  doubtful  grounds.  Resjiecting  the 
main  fact  upon  which  all  these  theories  are  based,  viz. 
the  change  of  subject  and  tone  in  the  last  chapters  of 


the  second  epistle,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  in  i*.t 
greater  than  several  transitions  which  occur  in  thv  first 
epistle;  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  far  by  sup- 
posing that  the  apostle,  without  expressly  naming  them, 
addresses  himself  in  the  two  (tortions  of  the  epistle  to 
different  sections  of  the  church  ;  in  the  first  eight  chap- 
ters to  those  who  acknowledged  his  apostolic  mission 
and  submitted  to  his  exhortations ;  in  the  remainder 
to  those  who,  misled  by  the  judaizing  teachers,  vtere 
still  tiisposed  to  question  his  authority.  We  have  every 
reason  then  to  believe  that  the  second,  not  less  than  the 
first,  epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form. 

Number  of  Epistles  trritten  by  St.  Paul  to  thr  (orin- 
tkiatu. — Connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  discus- 
sion respecting  the  integrity  of  our  second  epistle,  w  Uw 
question,  How  many  epistles  did  St.  Paul  address  to 
the  Corinthian  church  f — a  point  on  which  different  <'W- 
nions  have  Iteen  maintained.    The  determination  of  it 
depends,  in  great  measure,  u|>on  that  of  another  qtie» 
tion,  viz.  How  many  visits  did  St.  Paul  make  to  the 
Corinthians?  on  which  therefore  it  will  l>e  uecesaarv 
to  make  a  few  remarks.    The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
make  mention  of  two  visits  only  of  the  apostle  to 
Corinth;  the  former  in  Ac.  xviii.,  when  the  church 
was  founded,  and  which  was  of  eighteen  mouths'  dura- 
tion   the  latter  in  Ac.  xx.  2,  which  took  place  after 
Paul  had  l>een  driven  from  Ephesus  by  the  tumult  of 
Demetrius,  and  had  completed  his  journey  through 
Macedonia.    Before  this  latter  visit,  l*>th  our  present 
epistles  must  have  been  written  ;  the  first  from  Epbesus, 
the  second  from  one  of  the  Macedonian  churches  dur- 
ing the  journey  just  mentioned.    It  would  appear  then 
that  up  to  the  sending  of  the  second  epistle  only  one 
visit  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  apostle's  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  church,  as  exhibited  in 
the  epistles,  had  lieen  derived  from  the  reports  of  other* 
{the  household  of  Chloe,  I  Co.  i  II.  and  probably  Ste- 
phanas, Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  the  messengers  of 
the  Corinthian  church);  and  this  is  the  ordinary  hypo- 
thesis.   It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  express  statements  of  St.  Paul  himself  in  2  Co.  jrii. 
1 1  and  xiii.  1,  tliat  he  was  now  about  for  the  third 
time  to  visit  Corinth.    The  expressions  of  the  former 
passage  ("  Behold,  the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  eoine 
unto  you")  have  indeed  been  interpreted  to  signify 
merely,  tliat  the  apostle  had  now,  for  the  third  time, 
entertained  the  intention  of  a  journey ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  called  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
moreover  it  leaves  the  second  passage  unexplained.  If 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  professed  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  St.  Paul's  labours  and  journeys,  it  would  of 
course  govern  our  interpretation  of  the  epistles;  but 
since  this  history  is  manifestly  of  a  fragmentary  char- 
acter, it  is  best,  as  in  the  similar  instance  of  the  journey 
to  Arabia,  of  which  no  mention  is  found  in  the  Act* 
to  supplement  it  from  St.  Paul's  own  statements,  and 
to  suppose  that  a  journey,  of  which  no  record  remain*, 
took  place.    The  limits  of  time  within  which  we  murt 
place  it  arc  easily  determined.    It  is  plain  from  2  Co 
i.  23,  tliat  in  the  interval  Itetween  the  writing  ef  our 
two  epistles  St.  Paul  had  not  seen  the  Corinthians :  and 
since  the  first  epistle  was  sent  from  Ephesus  not  loop 
beforo  he  left  that  city,  the  visit  in  question  must  have 
licen  paid  some  time  during  his  sojourn  there.  We 
gather  from  the  apostle's  expressions  when  referring  to 
it,  J  Co  u  i,  that  it  was  of  a  painful  character,  and  at 
the  time  productive  of  little  fruit. 
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Assuming  the  fact  of  this  unrecorded  visit,  we  can 
have  the  less  hesitation  in  taking  in  their  natural  sense 
the.  words  on  which  the  question  of  the  numtwr  of  the 
Corinthian  epistle*  mainly  turns.  '•  I  wrote  unto  you." 
says  St.  Paul  in  1  Co.  v.  [»,  "  in  the"  or  "  my  "  "  epistle 
not  to  company  with  fornicator*."  Ah  far  as  the  form 
of  the  expression  is  concerned,  the  words  may  l/e  well 
understood  of  the  epistle  wliich  the  apostle  was  then 
writing ;  we  have  a  similar  usage  in  Ro.  xvi.  22,  CoL 
iv.  16,  1  Th.  v.  27,  and  2  Th.  iii.  14.  lint  the  great, 
the  almost  insuperable,  difficulty  remains,  that  in  our 
present  first  epistle  no  such  injunction  appears ;  and 
the  usual  refereuee  of  commentators  to  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  incestuous  person,  as  by  implication  in- 
volving such  a  command,  is  hardly  Satisfactory.  The 
excommunication  in  question  was  a  solemn  act  of  St. 
Paul  himself,  and  of  a  |iecuhar  nature,  ■«  1  Co.  t.  4,  A, 
apparently  occasioned  by  the  netrlect  of  the  church  to 
comply  with  a  previous  admonition  t<>  the  same  effect, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  interpreted  too  strictly  ; 
to  have  lieen  supposed,  that  is,  to  include  tinltelicver* 
as  well  as  delinquent  brethren  St.  Paul,  alluding  to 
this  former  admonition,  conveyed.  a*  it  should  seem,  in 
a  lost  epistle,  corrects  the  misunderstanding,  and  ex- 
plains that  it  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  latter 
class  of  persons,  »c  1  Co  t.  10,  11.  There  seems  then 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  least  one  epistle  to  this  church 
lias  not  been  preserved;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
admitting  this,  if  we  renteml<cr  that  not  every  compo- 
sition of  an  inspired  man  must  necessarily  have  ls-en 
composed  under  the  inlluence  of  inspiration,  and  there- 
fore intemle<l  to  fonn  a  part  of  the  canon.  'Ilie  pro 
poets,  for  example,  must  have  left  many  writings  which 
were  never  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;  of  Solomon's  vaiied  com|Ki*itions,  1  Ki  h.  33,33, 
only  a  few  were  by  the  ancient  church  deemed  worthy 
of  that  honour.  In  like  manner  the  apostles  may  have 
indited  many  letters  which,  like  their  oral  teaching, 
have  not  Iveen  handed  down.  Is  it  credible  that,  during 
his  active  aud  prolonged  ministry,  St.  Paul  wrote  no 
more  than  his  fourteen  canonical  epistles  ?  Certain 
letters  may  have  perished,  because  not  written  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration;  the  inn/tired  compositions 
both  of  the  Old  ami  New  Testament  forming  but  a 
small  |M>rtion,  a  divinely  superintended  selection  of 
the  productions  of  their  several  authors  —  a  circum- 
stance which  has  not  been  always  Iwime  in  mind  l>v 
critics,  t.g.  Bishop  Middleton,  who,  discussing  the 
question  licfore  u^,  writes —  "Beside*  the  extreme 
improbability  that  a  canonical  liook  should  have  Iscii 

lost  no  instance  has  lieen  produced  in  whicii 

an  ancient  writer  lias  cited  the  pretended  first  epistle, 
or  even  alluded   to   its   existence"  (Ou  tiio  Greek  Art.; 

1  00.  t  )    But  an  a|)o*u.lie  epistle  i*  uot  neeesMrty 

a  canonical  book;  ami  the  absence  of  reference,  on 
the  part  of  early  authors,  to  the  lost  epistle,  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  its  not  having 
formed  part  of  the  canon.  The  order  of  events,  then, 
may  be  arranged  as  follows : —During  his  sojourn  at 
Kphcaus,  St.  Paul,  receiving  unfavourable  tidings  of  the 
state  of  the  Corinthian  church,  especially  of  its  laxity 
of  discipline,  addressed  an  epistle  to  it  on  this  subject, 
to  which  the  Corinthians  replied,  1  Co.  v»l  1.  His  written 
admonitions  proving  of  little  avail,  he  paid  them  a 
short  visit,  as  it  should  seem  with  no  txitter  result.  On 
his  return  to  Ephe*u»,  and  not  long  before  his  departure 
from  tliat  city,  ho  wrote  a  second  epistle,  our  present 


first,  in  which  he  enters  at  length  upon  the  points,  l*>th 
in  practice  and  in  doctrine,  which  needed  correction. 
Soon  afterwards  he  left  Ephcsus  anil  proceeded  to  .Mace- 
donia, having  first  sent  Timothy,  At  x.x.  22,  and  then 
Titus,  2  Co  vii.  ;.,  to  Corinth,  to  report  ujs.n  the  state  of 
things  there,  and  esj>ecially  upon  the  effect  which  the 
epistle  had  produced.  On  Titus's  rejoining  him  in 
Macedonia  with  more  favourable  accounts,  our  second 
epistle  was  written,  and  was  followed,  shortly  after- 
wards, by  the  apostle  himself.  Thus  much  may  be 
regarded  as  borne  out  by  our  existing  sources  of  infor- 
mation ;  much  more  doubtful  is  the  theory,  first  pro- 
pounded by  Blcek.  that  Titus  carried  with  him  an  epistle 
w  hich  has  also  Isvii  lost,  so  that  in  all  four  epistles  were 
addressed  to  the  Corinthians.  Bleek's  conjecture  was 
founded  on  certain  expressions  in  our  second  epistle, 
which  seemed  to  him  inapplicable  to  anything  contained 
in  the  present  first,  particularly  such  passages  as  2  Co. 
ii.  3,  4,  and  vii.  12  :  whence  he  coucluded  that  an  inter- 
mediate epistle  must  have  lieen  sent  from  Macedonia, 
couched  in  terms  of  strong  censure-.  His  hypothesis, 
however,  seems  to  rest  on  insufficient  grounds ;  and  by 
recent  writers,  N'eander  anion:.'  the  rest,  it  has  been 
rejected. 

Finer  ami  Time  »/  Writing.-  On  these  points  little 
nets  1  U>  added  to  the  observations  already  made.  "1 
w  ill  tarn,  at  Kphesus  until  Pentecost,"  1  Co  xvi.  «,  points 
out  both  the  place  and  the  time  of  writing;  the  subscrip- 
tion in  our  English  Bibles  "from  Philippi"  being  mani- 
festly erroneous.  Since  St.  Paul  left  Ephcsus  about 
Pentecost  A.V.  57.  this  epistle  must  have  bee 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  The  bearers  of  it  ' 
probably  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  1  Co. 
\n  it,  delegates  from  the  Corinthian  church  to  Ephcsus. 
The  notices  contained  in  the  second  epistle  are  not  so 
definite.  Paul  ha«l  recently  left  Asia,  c<>. «.  \  for  Mace- 
donia, taking  IVoas  in  his  way,  w  here  he  had  expected 
to  111. .  t  Tin.*,  o:,  the  return  ol  thi  latti  I  th  B  <  Olinth, 
2C0.  ti  12,13.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  passed  over  into 
Macedonia,  where  Titus  joined  him,  and  where  this 
epistle  was  written,  cb.  i\.  2  —at  what  (.articular  place- 
is  uncertain.  Since  after  tbe  sending  of  it  he  visited 
Greece  and  abode  there  three  months.  Ac  xx  \  and 
then  is  found  at  Easter  A.D.  ,Vs  nt  Philippi,  on  hi*  return 
to  Jerusalem,  it  must  have  been  written  towards  the 
latter  end  of  a.i>.  o7.  The  hearers  of  it  were  Titus  ami 
two  brethren,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned,  but  one 
•  if  whom  was  probably  Luke,  2  Co,  via.  I1H2. 

Stalt  of  the  Corinthian  Church  at  the  time. — The  rich 
ami  luxurious  metro]>olis  of  Greece  was  not  in  itself  a 
favourable  field  for  the  progress  oi  Christianity  in  its 
native  simplicity.  The  visible  success  iudeed  of  the 
apostle's  labours  was.  as  compared  with  that  achieved 
in  other  places,  very  great;  but  many  of  the  converts 
were  but  imtierfectly  established  in  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  gospel.  On  the  one  hand,  the  habit  of  philo- 
sophical sjMs-ulatioti,  so  congenial  to  the  Hellenic  mind, 
arraved  itself  against  that  submission  of  the  intellect 
which  revelation  presupposes  and  demands,  or  still 
more  perniciously  attempted  so  to  spiritualize  the  facte 
of  the  gospel  a*  to  deprive  them  of  objective  reality; 
on  the  other,  the  laxity  of  Corinthian  morals  could  with 
difficulty  be  taught  to  abandon  practice*  which  were 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  elevated  staudaid  of  the 
new  religion.  As  long  as  Paul  was  present  in  person, 
his  apostolic  authority  sufficed  to  check  these  corrupt 
tendencies :  but  his  departure  was  the  signal  for  their 
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overt  manifestation.  To  them;  dangers,  naturally  aris- 
ing f i-i  mi  the  character  and  associations  of  the  converts, 
must  be  added  the  influence  of  rival  teachers,  whose 
doctrines  were  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  those  which 
Paul  had  delivered.  That  judaiziug  section  of  the 
apostolic  church  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  ajxnitle  wherever  he  went,  marking  him  out  for 
its  especial  enmity,  appears  to  have  despatched  to 
Corinth,  us  it  did  to  Galatia,  some  of  its  emissaries, 
carrying  with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  other 
churches,  nco.  Ill  I,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  ad- 
verse party.  As  elsewhere,  so  in  Corinth,  it  was  part 
of  their  plan  to  counteract  the  influence  and  disparage 
the  authority  of  Paul,  by  throwing  doubts  ujxm  the 
validity  of  his  apostolic  mission,  and  drawing  injurious 
comparisons  l>etweeii  him  and  those  of  the  twelve  who 
had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  flesh.  As  one  extreme  usually 
produces  its  opjKMiite,  it  is  not  to  lie  wondered  at  that 
they  who  hail  cordially  embraced  the  teaching  of  the 
ajxistli-  should  have  been  tempted  to  identify  his  doc- 
trine with  his  |ierson ;  and  forgetting  that  he  was  but 
the  instrument  of  a  higher  power,  to  which,  and  not  to 
man,  the  spiritual  increase  was  to  be  referred,  to  inscribe 
his  name  on  their  banners  as  the  leader  of  a  party. 
Moreover,  the  cliief  fellow  -  worker  with  Paul  in  this 
church  had  been,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  the  occasiou 
of  a  division  of  sentiment.  It  had  been  the  a|s>stlc's 
eare  to  deliver  his  message  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  speech,  lest  he  should  foster  the  notion,  so  likely  to 
prevail  in  a  Greek  city,  that  Christianity  was  but  a 
new  philosophical  system,  to  lie  recommended  by  the 
graces  of  oratory,  or  a  show  of  superior  intellectual 
subtilty:  he  "came  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or 
of  wisdom,"  that  their  "faith"  might  "not  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  men  but  in  the  power  of  God."  His 
successor,  however,  the  eloquent  A  polios,  proceeded  to 
erect  upon  the  foundation  thus  laid  a  structure  more  in 
unison  with  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured.  There  could, 
indeed,  have  been  no  essential  difference  lsjtween  his 
doctrine  and  that  of  Paul,  for  he  is  everywhere  spokeu 
of  as  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ ;  but  to  the  Corin- 
thian taste  his  mode  of  expounding  the  Old  Testament, 
and  his  greater  facility  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, may  have  proved  more  attractive  than  the  simple 
energy  of  the  apostle,  and  gathered  to  him  a  body  of 
peculiar  admirers. 

[n  this  manner,  no  doubt,  it  is  that  the  origin  of  three 
of  the  parties  mentioned  in  1  Co.  i.  12  is  to  lie  accounted 
for.  Some  declared  themselves  to  be  for  Paul,  others 
for  Apollos,  while  the  judaizing  party  chose  the  name 
of  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  as  their  watch- 
word ;  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  they  had  by 
no  means  the  same  influence  at  Corinth  as  at  Galatia, 
for  otherwise  tliey  would  probably  have  named  them- 
selves after  James,  whom  the  strictest  section  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  regarded  as  their  head.  It  does  not, 
in  fact,  up|>ear  that  at  Corinth  they  ventured  to  assert 
the  continued  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moans,  even  to 


the  extent  of  submitting  to  circumcision,  as  they  did  in 
other  places :  the  temper  of  those  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal  rendered  caution  in  their  proceedings  necessary. 
What  is  meant  by  the  fourth  party  alluded  to  by  St. 
Paul,  that  which  professed  to  be  of  Christ,  is  more  dif 
licult  of  determination.  At  first  sight  we  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  it  consisted  of  those  who,  influenced  by 
feelings  of  enmity  towards  Paul,  insisted  upon  the  fact 


that  he  had  not,  like  the  other  a))ostle*,  seen  our  Ixird 
in  the  flesh,  ami  attempted  on  this  ground  to  a*sign 
to  him  a  position  of  inferiority  ;  they  had  received  the 
gospel  from  eye-witnesses  ami  ear- witnesses  of  lire 
Word  of  life  ;  the  adherent*  of  Paul  from  one  who,  a* 
he  himself  confesses,  was  Isim  out  of  due  time.  Ami 
this  hypothesis  might  seem  to  Ik<  confirmed  by  the  only 
two  jiassages  in  which  any  explanation  apjiearsi  nl  the 
ambiguous  expression  in  question,  viz.  2  Co.  v.  Ui  and 
x.  7;  in  the  former  of  which  Paul  declares  that  to  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh  confers,  under  the  go*|>el, 
no  prerogative ;  and  in  the  latter  claims  a  closeness  «>i 
connection  with  Christ  not  inferior  to  that  of  which 
this  party  boasted.    It  labours,  however,  under  the  ob- 
jection, a  great  if  not  a  fatal  one,  that  thus  there  would 
be  no  real  distinction  between  the  party  of  Peter  and 
the  party  of  Christ ;  since  the  former  took  precisely  the 
same  ground  in  their  opposition  to  Paul,  viz.  that  of 
instituting  injurious  comparisons  between  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  apostolic  college  ;  whereas  the  language  of 
the  epistle  seems  naturally  to  imply  tluit  " they  (I 
Clirist "  constituted  a  distinct  party.    If  it  be  urged,  as 
it  is  with  great  acuteness  by  four,  that  just  as  the 
followers  of  Apollos  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  tin*' 
of  Paul  and  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  essential 
difference  existed  between  them  ;  so  the  party  of  t'hrirt 
may  be  classed  under  that  of  Peter,  as  a  subdivision, 
possessing  the  common  quality  of  judaistic  tendencies, 
but  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  animosity  against  Paul 
as  an  individual ;  and  thus  there  were  but  two  really 
distinct  parties,  that  of  Paul  and  that  of  Peter,  either 
with  its  subordinate  modification— it  may  be  replied 
tli.it  in  this  case  we  should  expect  to  find  the  name  oi 
some  afsistle,  or  human  leader,  corresponding  to  that 
of  Apollos,  and  not  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  symbol 
of  this  peculiar  section.    I  f  this  objection  be  thought 
au  insuperable  one,  the  only  remaiuiug  theory  which 
possesses  any  show  of  reason  is  that  of  Xeander  and 
Olshausen;  that,  not  judaistic  but  rationalistic  Wn 
deucies  formed  the  characteristic  of  this  portion  of  the 
Corinthian  church  ;  tliat,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  ami 
scrupulous  spirit  of  the  former,  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  opposite  extreme  of  laxity  and  philosophical  indif 
ferentism.    In  point  of  fact,  the  polemical  portion  of 
tlie  first  epistle  (the  second  contains  no  dogmatical  or 
ethical  discussion)  is  directed  almost  entirely  againxt, 
not  legal  tendencies  such  us  those  which  form  the  sub 
ject  of  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Colossiaus,  hut 
such  an  abuse  of  Christian  liberty  as  might  be  expected 
to  exhibit  itself  in  the  heathen  centre  of  Greek  civilix* 
tion.    In  the  first  four  chapters  the  apostle  argues 
against  an  undue  estimation  of  human  wisdom,  with  » 
manifest  reference  to  the  Greek  philosophy  j  the  caw 
of  the  incestuous  person  which  follows,  indicates  » 
laxity  of  morals  which  is  not  likely  to  have  lieen  of 
Jewish  origin :  under  the  aspect  of  the  possible  inex 
pediency  of  things  in  themselves  abstractedly  lawful, 
the  questions  respecting  pleading  before  heathen  tri- 
bunals, marriage,  and  the  partaking  of  flesh  offered  to 
idols,  are  treated :  in  the  tenth  chapter  tlie  examples 
from  tho  history  of  the  Israelites  seem  intended  a» 
warnings  against  a  licentious  perversion  of  the  grace  ef 
God.    If.  now.  we  suppose  that,  among  the  nianifoU 
varieties  of  opinion  that  prevailed  in  this  church,  there 
were  some  who  renounced  all  connection  with  the 
apostles,  who,  though  but  human  instruments,  were 
nevertheless  the  appointed  instruments  of 
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<  liristianity  in  the  world  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  some 
traditionary  sayings  of  our  Ix>rd,  or  even  without  such 
a  basis,  professed  to  frame  for  themselves  n  philosophic 
Christianity,  which  both  in  doctrine  and  practice  should 
affect  a  latitudinarian  freedom  arrogating  to  them- 
selves, aa  distinguished  from  their  brethren  in  the  faith, 
the  exclusive  title  <>f  Christians ;  we  have,  perhaps,  as 
near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  an  tin:  confessed 
difficulties  which  surround  the  subject  will  permit. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit 
did  not  terminate  with  the  divisions  thereby  introduced 
into  the  church.  Each  section  receding  as  far  an  |m.s. 
sible  fn'iu  the  antagonist  one,  serious  extremal  i>f  error 
Were  the  necessary  result.  Ecclesiastical  discipline 
became  so  relaxed,  from  the  difficulty  no  doubt  of  en- 
forcing  it  under  present  rircumstances,  that  delinquents 
of  the  wop*t  description  were  talented  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  1  cv  r  The  precepts  of  ( liristian 
charity  were  on  all  sides  forgotten.  Among  spiritual 
gifts,  which  at  Corinth  manifested  themselves  in  un- 
usual abuudanee,  those  wen-  chiefly  valued,  not  which 
ministered  to  the  general  edification,  but  which  most 
tended  to  exalt  the  individual,  tc>  nv  l)iffcrenc<* 
among  Christians,  instead  of  being,  aw  was  the  usual 
pra -tice,  refemsl  to  arbitrators  chosen  from  themselves, 
were  bp  mght  More  heathen  c  mrU  ..f  judicature,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  (  hristian  name,  ch  ti.  On  the  subject  of 
marriage,  extreme  opinions  were  held.  Christianity,  in 
nppoation  to  a  false  asceticism,  pronounces  marriage 
honourable  in  all.  and  sees  in  it  uu  emblem  of  the  union 
between  Christ  and  his  church,  Kp  «  w-M;  yet,  equally 
opposed  to  the  Jewish  sentiment  which  attached  dis- 
grace to  an  unmarried  life,  it  contemplates  cases  in 
which  the  latter  may  l>e  chosen,  not  only  without 
danger,  but  as  a  special  means  of  advancing  the  king 
doin  of  <J(k1,  Mv.  m  II. IS  At  Corinth  then.-  seems  to 
have  been,  on  the  one  hand,  a  dispmitiou,  probably  ou 
the  part  of  the  followers  of  Paul,  who  was  himself  un- 
married, to  exalt  celibacy,  as  in  itself  a  meritorious 
state;  and,  on  the  other,  an  attempt,  proceeding  nn 
doubt  from  the  party  of  Peter,  to  make  marriage  obli- 
gatory on  all,  and  so  to  abridge  the  legitimate  liU-rty 
of  Cliristians  in  thbt  respect,  1C0.  rii  Here  too,  as  at 
^une,  Ko  iiv  .  disputes  had  arisen  rc*|iecting  the  lawful- 
ness of  eating  meat  which  had  liecn  offered  to  idols.  To 
the  Jewish  Christians,  by  whom,  under  the  law,  the 
feasts  of  the  peace-offerings  had  Usn  regardisl  as  sviu- 
liolical  of  communion  with  Jehovah,  this  practice  ap 
|«earcd  little  less  than  idolatry  :  while  even  ( ientile  con 
verts,  of  scrupulous  conscience,  might  entertain  doubts 
on  the  subject.  However  groundless  in  themselves  such 
scruples  might  Is.-  —for  true  it  was  that  idols  were 
"nothing  in  the  world,"  and  meat  offered  to  them 
could  contract  no  real  pollution — it  was  the  duty  of 
those  who  possessed  clearer  light  to  mq»-ct  them,  and 
to  abstain  from  what  might  wound  the  conscience  of 
the  weaker  brethren.  This,  however,  they  were  far 
from  doing.  They  boasted  of  their  knowledge :  they 
insisted  up  >n  their  abstract  right  to  act  as  they  pleased 
in  things  indifferent.  Some  proceeded  ho  far  as  to  iiar- 
take  of  the  lianquets  celebrated  in  the  very  temples  of 
the  heathen  deities.  The  consequence  was,  not  onlv 
that  scrupulous  consciences  wen*  offended,  but  that 
some  were  tempted,  against  their  convictions,  to  follow 
the  example  set  them,  and  to  commit  what  they  con- 
ceived to  lie  sin.  1  Oft  riii  x. 

In  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  abuses  had  crept 


in.  Contrary  to  the  Qnek  custom,  the  women  ap 
peared  in  the  assembly  unveiled,  icu.il  A ;  and  even 
ventured  to  s|ieak  in  public,  ch.itT.3t  Hut  especially 
in  the  most  sacred  and  distinctive  ordinance  ef  Chris- 
tianity did  the  leading  defect  of  this  church  exhibit  it 
self ;  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Ixird's  supper,  intended 
to  l>e  ls>th  a  means  and  a  symbol  of  the  fellowship  of 
believers  with  each  other  and  with  their  l»rd,  beOMM 
an  occasion  of  dissension  and  invidious  separation.  At 
the  or  lovo-feast  with  which,  in  the  apostolic 

age,  the  ordinance  was  wont  to  conclude,  the  worship 
|>ers  usually  partook,  without  distinction,  of  the  viands 
provided;  but  at  Corinth  a  custom  prevailed  of  each 
contributor  to  the  lianquct  consuming  his  own  portion 
apart :  which  necessarily  brought  out  into  strong  relief 
the  distinction  between  rich  and  jkst,  destroyed  the 
notion  of  equality  in  the  presence  of  Clirist  the  common 
I>.rd,  and  even  gave  rise  to  disgraceful  excess,  n  „  n 

30-21. 

Serious  doctrinal  errors  complete  the  melancholy 
picture  which  this  ajiostolic  community  presented.  If 
there  is  any  tenet  which  peculiarly  U  longs  to  the  gospel, 
it  is  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  Christ 
was  the  first  authoritatively  to  announce,  Jo  »  and 
of  which  by  his  own  resurrection  he  has  given  a  visible 
pledge.  This  fundamental  doctrine  was  called  in  ques- 
tion by  certain  of  the  Corinthian  church  ;  and  if  the 
jMirty  of  Christ  has  licen  rightly  descrilssl  as  consisting 
of  sjicculative  reliirionists,  who  moulded  the  truths  of 
revelation  to  suit  their  taste,  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  Ktiptioffing  that  from  them  this  heretical  tendency 
proceeded.  After  the  fashion  of  the  false  spiritualism 
which  |XTVaded  the  linos  tic  heresies  of  the  next  age, 
and  the  seeds  ,,f  which  were  coeval  with  the  gosjiel 
itself,  they  probably  interpreted  the  ajiostolie  teaching 
on  the  jsiint  in  question  to  signify  a  mere  spiritual  re- 
surrection of  the  soul,  to  take  place  in  this  life ;  thus 
not  only  robbing  the  doctrine  of  its  true  value  and  sig- 
nificance, but,  by  implication,  denying  the  fact  of  Christ's 
re-surrection,  anil  therewith  undermining  the  whole 
structure  of  redemption  :  for,  as  the  apostle  remarks, 
"if  Christ  l>e  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet 
in  your  sins.'"  iCo  x» 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Corinthian  church 
a  very  short  time  after  the  apostle's  presence  had  been 
withdrawn  from  it.  So  soon,  and  with  such  diligence, 
•  lid  the  enemy  sow  tares  among  the  wheat.  The  pic- 
ture, though  painful,  is  instructive ;  not  < mly  as  furnish- 
ing the  natural  history  of  kindred  ern.ru  in  our  own 
time,  but  as  teaching  us  how  fond  the  notion  is.  some- 
times entertained,  of  the  immaculate  purity  of  the  early 
church,  ami  how  from  the  first,  according  to  St.  Paul's 
own  predictions,  Ac  n  .-•.>>.  heresy  anil  schism  found  an 
entrance  into  each  visible  Christian  community. 

CtmtrnU  of  tkr  K,„*tU* .—  The  first  epistle  may,  as 
Olshausen  remarks,  lie  divided  men  four  ports.  In  the 
first,  extending  from  the  commencement  to  the  eud  of 
ch.  iv.,  Paul  discourses  generally  on  the  divided  state 
of  the  church.  He  traces  their  party-spirit  to  its  true 
source,  an  undue  estimation  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  whereas  Clirist  alone  is  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
the  power  of  trod,  eh  I  For  himself,  he  hail  deter- 
mined to  know  and  to  preach  nothing  save  Christ  and 
him  crucified ;  and  this  with  all  plainness  of  speech. 
Such  topics,  however,  and  such  a  mode  of  delivering 
them,  only  the  spiritual  man  could  appreciate ;  it  was 
from  their  deficiency  of  spiritual  apprehension  that  the 
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Corinthian*  luul  attached  wi  much  impii-tance  t<>  the 
human  instrument,  and  exulted  one  teacher  above 
another,  whereas,  whether  it  were  Paul,  or  A  polios,  or 
Peter,  all  were  hut  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God, 
eh  II  IU  Tliat  he  himself  Was  a  true  apostle  of  Christ, 
his  sufferings  for  the  gospel '*  sake  sufficiently  proved  ; 
hut  under  any  circumstances  man's  judgment  weighed 
little  with  him,  and  his  ultimate  apjieal  was  to  the 
Searcher  of  heart*,  ch  n.  Tlie  second  division,  from 
ch.  v.  1  t>  x.  33,  is  occupied  with  the  concerns  of 
Christians  as  individuals.  'Hie  incestuous  |*  rwm  was 
to  lie  excommunicated ;  the  command,  however,  given 
in  a  former  epistle,  to  separate  themselves  frt>m  delin- 
quents of  this  description  was  to  lie  understood  as  ap- 
plying only  to  those  who  called  themselves  hrethren, 
ch  t.  1  Hffcronees  among  Christians  were  not  to  be 
brought  l»efore  heathen  tribunals,  ch.  v!  On  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  St.  Paul  delivers  his  opinion  that, 
while  forced  celibacy,  apart  from  a  special  call  thereto, 
could  not  but  prove  pernicious,  there  might  be  cases, 
or  there  might  arise  circumstances,  which  would  justify 
the  adoption  of  single  life ;  adducing  his  own  example 
as  an  instance  in  point,  eh  »H  With  reference  to  idol- 
offerings,  Christian  liberty  was  not  U>  be  strained  so  as 
to  become  virtually  intolerance :  all  things  might  be 
lawful,  but  all  things  were  not  expedient :  and  though 
in  itself  one  kind  of  meat  was  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  another,  the  law  of  Christian  charity  imposed  re- 
straint where  indulgence  would  cause  offence  or  lead 
to  a  violation  of  conscience,  ch  iv  «  In  the  third 
portion  of  the  epistle  Paul  gives  directions  for  the 
decent  celebration  of  public  worship  ;  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  mode 
of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  and  in  th>  <  x<  ivisc 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  prophecy  and  speaking 
with  tongues.  Inasmuch  as  the  edification  of  the 
whole  body  was  to  be  principally  studied,  prophecy, 
which  could  lie  understood  by  all.  was  to  be  preferred 
to  the  gift  of  tongues,  which,  without  an  int.  rj.tvt.  v. 
remained  fruitless  save  to  the  speaker  himself,  ch.  xl.-xiv. 
Lastly,  in  ch.  xv.  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  i-  l>v 
analogies  drawu  from  the  natural  world,  in  a  mast,  rly 
•  vindicated :  and  the  epistle  concludes  with  a 
that  a  contribution  might  lie  made  for  the  saint* 
at  Jerusalem,  who  at  that  time  stood  in  need  of  temporal 
assistance  from  their  Gentile  brethren,  ch  rrt 

The  second  epistle  arranges  itself  under  three  U  .  i  oi^ 
In  the  first,  ch  i.-rii  la,  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  suf- 
ferings for  the  gospel's  sake  ;  the  burden  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  alleviated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
by  the  prospect  of  that  exceeding  and  eternal  m.  iuht  of 
glory  which  awaits  the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord. 
Hie  incestuous  person,  having  given  satisfactory  proof* 
of  repentance,  was  to  bo  received  again  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  He  was  rejoiced  to  find  that 
his  former  epistle,  which  he  hail  written  out  of  much 
affliction  of  heart  and  with  many  tears,  had  produced 
a  salutary  impression,  and  led  to  measures  of  practical 
amendment.  The  second  portion,  rn.rul.tx-,  enters  at 
length  upon  the  subject  of  the  collection  then  being 
made  throughout  those  regions  for  the  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem.  In  the  thirL  eh  x  tothoeo/l.  Paul  defends 
himself  against  the  insinuations  of  the  false  teachers 
who  had  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  authority. 
Though  he  might  be  com|nirativcly  rude  in  speech,  he 
i  not  so  in  knowledge  ;  nor  did  he  come  behind  the 


very  chiefest  apostlt  s,  either  in  the  natural  privilege  of 
i  Jewish  birth  or  in  the  evidences  of  an  apostolic  com- 
mission. He  had  wrought  miracles  among  them :  he 
had  received  revelations  from  the  Lord.  His  labours 
and  his  sufferings  in  the  service  of  Christ  had  been 
far  more  abundant  than  those  of  his  opponents.  He, 
c*]>ecially,  their  spiritual  father,  should  not  liave  been 
thus  compelled  to  vindicate  his  authority :  they  them- 
selves, the  fruit  of  his  ministry,  were  his  letters  of  com- 
mendation ;  let  his  enemies  produce,  if  tlicy  could,  a 
similar  testimony.  Since  tlie  latter  sought  a  proof  of 
Christ  s|ieaking  in  him,  they  should  have  it  if,  when  he 
arrive*!,  he  should  find  matters  in  no  IsHter  a  condition  ; 
but  he  trusted  that  such  nn  exercise  of  discipline  would 
not  l»e  found  necessary.  An  exhortation  to  mutual 
love  and  peace  brings  the  epistle  Ui  a  don 

(On  the  •ubjivU  of  IbJa  »rtlcle,  the  inaiter  may  consult  Xeawlcr. 
HfOlUfmkUtU,  vol.  i.  |>.  811  318  <tran*Uosl  in  «'Urk'»  UM>eat 
fabiitit}.  Olshaunen,  Bib  (*••./•.  ill.  47.'<lf ;  Conybmrr  a»4  thtfnt, 
U.  li.  l:t;  St.uilcv  on  St,  Pitul't  Bpitltrt  t>  Vit  Corintklaas  ; 
Bilmtli  un  ditto,  translated,  and  forming  2  vols,  uf  Clnrk'n  BJt>- 
tunl  Ctbhut:  almj,  Hodge  on  the  two  EjiiMle.J         Jb.  a.  I_J 

CORMORANT  i-frv,  thalach,  Lo.  i\  1T|  D«  %u.  i7; 
laalh,  In  xixIt  ii:3!ep  tl  141  Tlie  laath  is  elsewhere 

rendered  pelicau  (*rr  Pelican  ),  and  this  seems  to  be  it* 
correct  meaning.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our 
English  version  is  right  also  in  considering  the  thalach 
to  lie  the  cormorant.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  by 
KarapdKTrit.  or  that  which  rushes  down ;  which  idea  is 
also  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  tjh^,  to  cast  down. 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith  prefer.*  the  Caspian  tern,  on  the 

ground  that  the  cormorants  catch  their  prey  by  diving. 


I  .si  !      lireator  (V.rmnrnnt  (fW.irrocr.nar  carlo). -The  btnl  111 
trait  I*  In  full  phraser,  that  I'htn.l  In  IU  Nprinf  inm. 


"  and  none  of  them  rush  flying  upon  their  prey," 
though  he  allows  that  the  gannet  does.  But  he  has 
mistaken  the  habit  of  the  true  cormorants,  for  these,  like 
the  gannet  and  other  Peleeanida?,  frequently  drop  from 
a  height  upon  their  fishy  prey,  as  may  readily  be  ob- 
served in  both  of  our  native  species. 

The  greatercormorant  {PhaJacrocoraxcarbo)iTttinenU 
rocky  coasts,  where  it  delights  to  sit  on  lofty  projecting 
points  watching  the  fish  below;  these  it  occasionally 
plunges  upon,  catching  its  slippery  prey  and  holding 
it  with  great  ease  by  means  of  the  sharp  hooked  beak. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  shoots  along  in  a  line 
nearly  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  sitting  on 
the  wave,  dives  after  the  prey.  It  is  trained  to  fish 
for  man's  use  in  China, 
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This  bird  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Palestine;  Rauwoltl  saw  numbers  of  black,  long- necked 
Urdu,  sitting  among  the  rock*  and  sea-washed  crags 
ucar  Acre.  lie  supposed  them  sea-eagle*,  but  his 
description  precludes  the  supposition ;  they  were  no 
duubt  cormorants.  [p.  u.  c.J 

CORN.  The  Hebrews,  like  ourselves,  had  a  generic 
word  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  including  the  cereals  and 
tbeir  allies,  (dat/an)  is  nearly  equivalent  to  our 

English  "  corn,"  and  would  comprehend  millet,  rye, 
barley,  kc,  as  well  as  wheat,  all  of  which  will  be  found 
noticed  in  their  proper  places.  Besides  these,  it  is  by 
do  means  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  what  we  call  Indian  corn,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Turkish  corn,  the  /■    may*  of  Linmeus. 

In  IS  17,  Paniieiltier  INouvwui  DictUmiiairc  <i'lli«t.  Natu- 
re^, t«m«  xtui ),  founding  on  the  silence  of  Vann,  Colu- 
mella, Pliny,  and  the  other  agricultural  and  botanical 
writers  of  classical  antiquity,  concluded  that  maize  was 
unknown  till  the  discovery  of  America;  and  in  1834, 
Meyer  asserted  that  "  nothing  in  Isjtanical  geography 
i»  more  certain  than  the  New  World  derivation  of 

maize"  (qu»l»d  by  I>uchartre  in  OrM|-n/»  I>Lct  d'UUt  Nat.) 

Bat  since  then,  in  his  magnificent  monograph  (Hi»t  Nate- 
»u»  du  Mat*.  iwa>,  M.  Bonafou-,  the  director  of  the 
Royal  Garden  of  Agriculture  at  Turin,  has  shown  that 
it  ii  figured  i  n  a  Chinese  botanical  work  as  old  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century --a  time  when  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  could  scarcely  liave  penetrated  to 
the  celestial  empire ;  and  what  is  more  conclusive,  in 
1  Sl£>,  M.  Rifaaid  discovered  under  the  head  of  a  mummy 
»t  Thebes,  nut  only  grains  but  leaves  of  Indian  euro. 
Nor  is  it  at  aLl  impossible  that  the  £ua  of  Homer  and 
Tbeophrastus  may  include  the  plant  in  question.  The 
wid«  diffusion  of  this  corn  through  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, and  on  the  Indian  coutinent  itself,  is  in  favour 
of  the  hyjwithtaiia  which  claims  it  as  a  native  of  the  Old 
World,  and  if  it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  nothing 
could  k-  more  natural  than  its  early  introduction  into 
Palestine. 

In  his  amusing  and  characteristic  treatise  on  "  Cob- 


batt  s  Com, 


on  the  offering  of  "green  car.< 


of  corn."  Le  li.  u.  the  author  says — "  What  a  cunous 
meat-offering,  to  parch  green  grains  of  wheat  by  the 
fire !  Oh,  no  ;  this  meat-offering  was  to  consist  of  ears 
<>f  green  com  [uiaize] ;  that  is  to  say,  corn  in  the  milky 
utate,  roasted  before  the  fire;  and  no  wonder  that  it  was 
chosen  for  an  offering,  for  the  most  delicious  thing  it  is 
that  ever  delighted  the  palate  of  human  being.  The 
general  way  of  cooking  theae  '  green  ears,'  as  the  Ame- 
ricans call  them,  is  to  (toil  them,  and  to  cat  them  as 
liread  along  with  meat,  or  sometimes  with  butter.  The 
context  would  add  additional  conviction,  if  any  were 
wanted;  for  the  15th  verse  says,  'thou  shalt  put  oil 
upon  if,  and  lay  frankincense  thereon.'  Now  we,  when 
we  have  roasted  our  ears  of  corn  before  the  fire,  put 
butter  and  salt  thereon."  If  we  were  absolutely  secure 
in  assuming  that  the  corn  of  the  Bible  may  occasionally 
denote  this  plant,  it  would  give  additional  expreasive- 
ne-wi  to  the  numerous  passages  which  speak  of  "eating 
green  ears,"  of  "cutting  off  the  tope  of  the  cars  of 
corn,"  and  such  presents  as  "full  ears  of  corn  in  the 
A««fc«  thereof,"  Le  xilli  u  ;  Job  »xw  m  j  Mat.  xll  1|  iKL  l».  a. 
There  is  also  force  in  what  Cobbett  savs  regarding  the 
"seven  ears  of  corn  coming  up  on  one  stalk"  in  Pha- 
raoh's dream,  0«  xh  .1  "  The  wheat  root  will  send  up 
Vet  L 


sometimes,  if  it  have  room,  from  twenty  to  fifty  Mali*, 
but  never  more  than  one  ear  upon  one  itali.  Seven 
ears  is  a  great  number  for  a  com  plant  to  have ;  but 
(and  the  fact  is  truly  curious)  the  AVir  York-  t'raiiny 
Post,  of  the  26th  of  August  last,  records  as  a  wonder  a 
corn-stalk  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Dickerson,  in  Bedford 


1182.]      Miiizc—  'Ita  may. 

county,  having  srren  full  ears  u|sm  it.  And  it  happens 
singularly  enough,  that  cite  single  com  plant  in  my 
field  has  on  one  stalk  seven  ears  of  com."        [J.  H.] 

CORNE  LIUS,  a  Roman  centurion,  or  commander 
of  a  hundred,  in  what  was  called  the  Italic  baud, 
Ac.  x  L  The  band  yatrclpa,  wanipulu*)  consisted  of  two 
centuries,  and  funned  the  third  part  of  a  cohort,  as  this 
again  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion.  This  particular  band 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Italic  proliably  arose  from  its 
consisting  chiefly  of  soldiers  levied  in  Italy—  although 
such  names  as  "the  Coldstream  Guards,"  "  the  Suther- 
land Highlanders,"  kc,  familiarly  Applied  to  regiments 
in  our  own  country,  and  continued  when  they  no  longer 
indicate  the  quarter  whence  the  individual  men  have 
been  derived,  shows  that  the  term  Italic  cannot  of 
itself  be  regarded  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  band  at 
that  particular  time  was  composed  of  men  who  strictly 
belonged  to  Italy.  Still  this  circumstance,  couplet! 
with  his  own  undoubtedly  Roman  name,  Cornelius, 
may  justly  be  held  conclusive  as  to  himself.  The 
Cornelian  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Rome;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
person  before  us  may  have  been  of  this  noble  patrician 
stuck,  especially  as  the  emperor  Julian  classes  him 
among  the  few  persons  of  distinction  that  in  early 
times  embraced  Christianity.  He  may  have  been, 
however,  of  inferior  rank:  as  in  later  times  many  ple- 
beians are  mentioned  bearing  the  name  of  C>rnelii,  and 
Sulla  alone,  who  belonged  to  that  <tcv»,  liberated  no 
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fewer  than  10,000  slaves,  and  gave  theni  his  family 


Tlie  Cornehus  who  has  acquired  ho  honourable  a 
place  in  New  Testament  history  was  evidently  a  per- 
sun  of  free,  o{>en,  ingenuous  mind,  and,  even  before 
his  formal  admission  into  the  Christian  church,  well 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  true  God. 
At  the  first  mention  of  his  name  he  is  descrilied  as  a 
derout  person,  and  one  who  feared,  not  the  deities,  but 
t6i>  Geo*,  the  one  God,  and  that  too  with  all  his 
household,  Ac  x.  2.  Unacquainted  as  we  are  with  the 
earlier  history  of  Cornelius,  we  can  say  nothing,  ex- 
cept by  conjecture,  in  regard  to  the  means  or  oppor- 
tunities by  which  he  may  have  been  led  so  far  into  the 
reception  of  the  truth.  It  is  protmhle  enough  that  his 
position  at  Ca-sarea,  and  his  occasional  residence  in 
other  parts  of  Syria,  perhaps  of  Palestine  itself,  may 
have  brought  him  into  contact  with  some  of  the  mora 
intelligent  Jews,  who,  though  adhering  with  blinded 
prejudice  to  what  they  should  now  have  abandoned, 
still  stood  immeasurably  above  the  best  instructed 
heathen  as  to  the  clearness  of  their  views  and  the 
strength  of  their  convictions  in  divine  things.  It  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  he  may  also  have  formed 
some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  persons  if  not 
actually  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  yet  favourably 
inclined  toward  it.  and  not  unwilling  to  turn  his  mind 
in  that  directiou.  This  even  seems  to  be  not  doubtfully 
implied  in  the  commencement  of  St.  Peter's  address  to 
him;  since  it  is  there  said,  "The  word  which  God  sent 
unto  the  children  of  Israt'l,  preaching  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ,  tliat  word,  yt  Inoir  which  was  published 
throughout  all  Judea,  anil  Ixgan  from  Galilee  after  the 
baptism  which  John  preached."  Ac  x  A  certain 

acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  gospel  history,  on  the 
part  of  Cornelius  and  his  household,  is  here  assumed 
by  the  apostle;  he  sets  out  on  the  supposition  that  what 
now  was  needed  was  merely  such  an  authoritative  de- 
claration of  the  truth  as  might  warrant  the  implicit 
faith  of  those  who  heard,  and  qualify  them  for  entering 
into  the  membership  of  the  church.  The  same  thing 
appears  further  to  lie  implied  in  Cornelius  being  so 
expressly  designated  a  man  of  prayer  and  charity,  ami 
in  both  resj>ects  of  so  earnest  and  faithful  a  character, 
that  they  bad  lieen  going  up  for  a  memorial  before 
God.  When  all  these  things  are  put  together,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  man  and  his  family  had 
even  before  the  visit  of  the  apostle  Peter  attained  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  were  honestly  acting  according 
to  their  light  and  privileges,  and  in  the  sincerity  of 
their  heart  were  desirous  of  obtaining  more  informa- 
tion, or  arriving  at  more  assured  convictions  than  they 
yet  possessed  of  the  truths  respecting  Christ'*  person 
and  work  among  men.  They  were  already  in  God's 
sight  accepted,  and  it  was  only  necessary  that  their 
recognized  position  among  men  should  lie  in  accor- 
dance with  their  state  l>efore  him.  and  should  have 
added  to  it  the  spiritual  endowments  connected  with 
a  place  in  the  Christian  church. 

Such  plainly  appears  to  have  been  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius at  the  time  immediately  preceding  Peter's  visit; 
and  it  is  needless  to  embarrass  one's  self  with  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  lielonged  to  what  were  subsequently 
called  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  to  tliat  called  proselytes 
pf  righteousness.  It  is  quite  uncertain  when  such 
epithets  began  to  lie  appbed.  and,  however  settled,  it 
can  throw  no  litfht  upon  the  case  of  Cornelius.  He 
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still  undoubtedly  a  Gentile  so  far  as 
concerned,  and  was  hence  represented  by  the 
apostle  as  a  man  of  another  race  or  tribe,  and  in  Jewish 
estimation  unclean.    The  whole  point  and  moral  of 
Peter's  mission  to  him  turned  upon  that,  as  the  fint 
element  in  the  case,  and  upon  God's  accepting  him  to 
salvation  notwithstanding  as  the  second.    It  was  pre- 
cisely here  that  the  apostles  and  the  infant  church 
needed  a  clear  light  and  an  explicit  warrant.  They  knew 
perfectly  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  was  for  Gentile* 
as  well  as  Jews,  and  that  the  gospel  they  had  to 
preach  had  every  creature  of  mankind  for  its  object. 
The  commission  they  received  from  Christ  before  his 
departure  left  them  in  no  doubt  respecting  this,  Mu  mii. 
Lu. .  lir.  17;  and  they  themselves  at  the  outset  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  universality  of  the  call  and  the  world- 
wide comprehensiveness  of  its  aim,  Ac  U.  M;  lit  n.  But 
the  question  that  still  waited  for  practical  solution  was. 
Were  those  who  might  embrace  the  call  from  other 
nations  to  lie  received  without  circumcision?  CouM 
they  find  an  entrance  into  the  church  of  Christ  with- 
out iMissing  through  the  gate  of  Judaism  ?  The  disciples 
as  a  whole—  whatever  may  have  been  the  conviction!! 
of  individual  members — were  still  of  opinion  that  the  old 
gate  must  stand,  that  as  yet  at  least  they  had  no  autbo^ 
rity  for  dispensing  with  it.    Therefore,  that  the  bar- 
rier might  l>e  removed,  and  the  door  of  faith  freely 
opened  to  the  Gentiles,  the  case  of  Cornelius,  with  tin- 
special  revelation  given  to  Peter  Uforehand  and  the 
transactions  that  shortly  after  ensued,  arose  at  the 
fitting  time,  and  led  all  who  were  willing  to  be  instructed 
to  the  projicr  result.    By  the  vision  granted  to  Peter, 
he  was  indoctrinated  in  the  great  fundamental  prin 
ciple,  that  what  God  hail  cleansed  he  should  not  call 
common  or  unclean;  and  then  by  the  messengers  from 
Cornelius,  sent  in  obedience  to  another  vision  from 
aU>ve,  he  was  guided  with  unerring  certainty  to  it* 
application.     He  presently  learned  that  this  pious 
though  uncircumcised.  soldier  was  already  a  man  w 
cepted  of  God,  virtually  in  a  sanctified  con<lition;  anil 
ou  proclaiming  to  him  and  his  household  the  gospel  at 
Christ's  salvation,  he  saw  the  Spirit  descending  on 
and  giving  manifestation  of  his  presence  by  the 
miraculous  signs  which  had  at  first  appeared  in  the 
apostles  themselves.    Clearly,  enough,  therefore,  God 
had  sanctified  these  believing  heathen,  and  could  Peter, 
could  any  man  in  the  Christian  church,  venture  U> 
call  them  unclean?    The  question  was  conclusively 
solved,  and  to  reject  from  the  meml>crship  «f  the 
Cliristian  church  an  uncircuniciscd  lielicver  in  Christ 
was  henceforth  in  effect,  as  Peter  put  it  liefore  the 
gainsayers,  to  withstand  God,  Ac  xi  17 

CORNER  STONE,  is  an  epithet  prospectively  ap- 
plied  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  Messiah  in  ch.  xxriii. 
18,  "  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stnne.  a 
tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone,  a  sure  foundation." 
The  reference  is  obviously  to  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  and  when  the  comer  -stone  is  particularly 
specified,  it  can  only  lie  because  this  occupied  the  most 
important  place  in  the  foundation  of  the  buildinp— 
that  which  held  together  the  outer  walls,  and  on  which 
the  whole  structure  might  lie  said  more  especially  to  rest 
In  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  which  in  all  probability  is  a  later  com 
position,  it  is  called  the  head  or  chief  stone  of  the 
corner;  and  in  Ep.  ii.  20:  1  Pe.  ii.  8,  18,  the  epithet  is 
applied  sjiecifically  to  Christ:  he  is  called  the  ohitf 
corner-stone.    The  ideas  suggested  by  it  in  respect  to 
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Christ  are  hi*  fundamental  importance,  as  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  to  the  church,  the  massive  strength  of 
thin  foundation,  aud  its  admirable  liim  -  •  for  at  once 
sustaining  aud  binding  toother  in  hit-.-.,  il  fellowship 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  faith. 

CORNET,  a  loud  sounding  instrument,  a  sort  of 
horn-trumpet,  used  commonly  for  warlike  purposes. 

[SH  TKt  MPCT.t 

COSTUME.  Ste  Dm**. 
COUNCIL.  ,Ve  Sanhedrim. 
COVENANT  (Heb.  mi,  brritk)  ii  applies!  to  vari- 
ous transactions  between  G<*1  and  man.  Divines  very 
commonly  make  two  main  covenants,  and  under  thc-e 
range  all  others*  of  a  more  specific  or  partial  kind  that 
occur  in  Scripture:  viz.  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace — the  first  made  with  Ailam,  nettling 
the  terms  of  the  original  constitution  of  tilings,  and  fixing 
the  alternative  tliat  should  ensue  on  iu  violation;  the 
other  entered  into  between  the  Father  aud  the  Son,  for 
the  redemption  of  an  litany  out  of  the  fallen  nut  a* 
should  attain  to  life  eternal.  (Swi  Wiuiuxm  U.e  ObtSMOtt, 
IUdSel«>  »  Budjr  .if  DMNUf ;  Bn.ton'i  Note  on  the  Marrow  of 
Dtnnltj.l  It  \*  proper  to  note,  however,  that 
a  division  is  better  fitted  for  bringing  out  doc- 
triually  the  great  features  of  the  plan  of  Cod,  and 
the  spe-eitic  bearing  of  individual  parts  of  the  divine 
administration  in  regard  to  it.  than  throwing  light  on 
the  distinctive  uses  of  the  term  covenant  in  Scripture. 
The  constitution  under  which  Adam  was  placed,  how- 
ever  it  may  have  possessed  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  covenant,  is  never  designated  by  that  name  in  the 
Word  of  God,  not  even  in  Ho.  vi.  ";  for  if  we  should 
there  read  with  some  commentators,  both  in  former 
tent  times,  "They,  like  Adam,  have  trans- 
greased  the  covenant,"  it  still  comes  short  of  an  explicit 
application  of  the  term  tortaant  to  the  Adamic  consti- 
tution. Tin  covenant  which  the  prophet  refers  to  as 
having  been  transgressed,  was  undoubtedly  that  which 
had  U*u  inadc  with  Israel  at  Sinai;  and  the  allusion  to 
Adam  (supposing  it  to  exi.-ti  could  not,  in  rtrictMM, 
be  carried  further  than  to  indicate,  that  as  he  had 
transgressed  against  one  divine  ordination,  so  had  they 
against  another.  But  it  seems  a  mow  natural  \  icw  of  the 
passage  to  take  it  as  given  in  our  English  Uible,  "They, 
like  men.  have  transgressed  the  covenant:"  they  have 
acted  the  common  part  of  humanity  ;  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  liecn  done  for  them,  in  spite  of  the  spe- 
cial grace  aud  privileges  conferred  upon  them,  they 
have  acted  DO  better  than  men  generally  like  them 
failing  in  steadfastness,  and  turning  aside  into  the  path 
of  transgression. 

The  Hebrew  term  for  covenant,  hrrith,  is  commonly 

derived  from  the  root  ma  (hdrdk),  to  cut,  to  cU an,  then 
tt 

to  tat;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  name  was  so  derived 
from  the  practice  of  ratifying  such  agr-  >  incuts  by  a 
religious  act— the  contracting  parties  uniting  together 
in  the  presentation  of  an  animal  sacrifice,  and  passing 
between  the  parts  of  the  victim.  This  explanation  seems 
to  have  the  countenance  of  ,Ie.  xxxiv.  IS,  where  the 
Lord  charges  the  people  with  having  failed  to  perform 
"the  words  of  the  covenant  which  they  made  Isfore 
him,  when  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain,  and  passes  1  U- 
twecn  the  parts  thereof."  It  derives  some  countenance 
also  from  (ie.  xv.  t>,  sei|.,  where  the  "  smoking  furnace 
and  burning  lamp,'*  symbols  of  the  Lord's  presence,  are 


and 


represented  as  passing  between  the  pieces  of  the  sacri- 
fice, as  Abraham  himself  ha<l  evidently  done  before, 
and  "  in  that  some  day,"  it  is  added,  "  the  Lord  made 
a  covenant  with  Abram."  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  this  solemn  act  of  |>assing  tietween  parts 
of  the  sacrifice  was  not  confined  to  strictly  divine  cove 
nants,  while  in  covenants  generally  sacrificing  and 
eating  together  may  have  been  all  that  was  custemary. 
Such  apparently  was  the  case  when  Jacob  and  Lai  u. 
entered  into  covenant,  tic  ml  M  But  whatever  the 
particular  form,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
solemn  killing  an.l  eating  usual  at  the  ratification  of 
important  contracts  was  wliat  originated  the  peculiar 
expression  for  covenant ;  and  thus,  once  established, 
appears  to  have  diffused  itself  generally;  as  among  the 
(ireeks  appears  in  their  tynia  r^ttr,  exov&At  rift,, 
and  the  I-atins,  fotduA  ftrirt,  fathu  ictuin. 

The  first  transaction  we  meet  with  in  Scripture 
which  is  expressly  designated  a  covenant  is  that  en- 
tered into  with  Noah  after  the  flood.  Thu  Lord  then 
established  his  covenant  with  Xoali,  and  for  the  ol>- 
vioua  ami  |MAuaiiunt  sign  of  it  set  his  bow  in  the 
i  loud.  <io  iv  h  it  And  the  next  is  the  one  already 
reiVmsl  to  in  Ge.  xv.,  when  he  first  entered  into 
covenant  with  Abraham.  On  both  of  these  occa 
sions,  however,  there  was  not  strictly  a  mutual  coiu- 

i  pact,  but  an  ordination  on  the  part  of  (iod,  according 
to  which  special  arrangements  in  providence  were  to 
be  made  for  those  interested  in  the  covenant,  and 
might  In-  looked  for  with  the  same  confidence  that  men 
l.sik  to  each  other  for  the  fulfilling  of  a  contract.  In 
the  N'oachic  covenant  there  wa*  simply  the  ratification 
of  Cod's  purpose  to  preserve  the  world  against  any 
future  deluge,  and  to  continue  the  race  of  men  and  the 
other  noes  of  the  animal  creation  throughout  all  suc- 
ceeding aL.es.  In  like  manner  iu  the  first  draught,  as 
we  may  cull  it,  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  the  whole 
that  was  announced  was  God's  settled  purpose  to  con- 
vey to  Abraham  and  his  seed  the  inheritance  of  the 
land  of  t  annan,  <;«  *«  i»  -*i  We  can  thus  easily  under- 
stand how  the  Septuagint  should  have  reudered  the  Heb. 
term  Ktrith,  on  tin »•  occasions  and  generally  wherever 
it  afterwards  occurs,  by  the  word  SiaOf/Ki},  disposition  or 
will,  rather  than  by  <rrvf'ij*»j,  compact  or  mutual  agree- 
ment. This  latter  term  would  naturally  appear  to  carry 
te*>  much  the  as|icct  of  an  encog.-ment  in  which  the  con- 
tracting persons  stood  somewhat  on  a  footing,  and  mutu- 
ally Ismnd  themselves  by  obligations,  to  convey  a  suit- 
able impression  of  those  transactions  in  which  nothing 
directly  or  prominently  apiwan-d  but  the  bountifulness 
of  <  osl  iu  purposing,  and  his  faithfulness  iu  accomplish- 
ing what  he  purposed.  It  was  thought  tetter  to  take 
the  other  term,  which,  while  it  failed  to  express  the 
contracting  element  in  a  covenant,  brought  more  forci- 
bly out  than  any  other  could  have  done,  what  really 
was  most  prominent  in  the  earlier  covenants  of  God 
with  men  —his  own  gracious  disposal  of  his  affaire  for 
their  good.  As  the  divine  plan  proceeded,  the  contract- 
ing element  was  brought  more  distinctly  forward  iu 
respect  to  man.  Even  in  the  covenant  w  ith  Abraham, 
when  it  was  established  in  its  more  mature  form,  a«  x»n  , 
while  a  still  fuller  exhibition  tliau  fe.rnierly  was  made 
of  the  rich  grace!  that  was  to  be  the  heritage  of  Abra 
ham  and  Iris,  seed,  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
press stipulation  that  the  members  of  the  covenant 
should  be  all  circumcised — which  again  implied  that 

:  they  should  be  holy  -otherwise ,  they  liad  no  reason  to 
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look  for  the  blessings  promised  in  the  covenant.  The  ! 
covenant  of  law  ratified  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  grafted 
on  that  earlier  covenant  of  promise,  reversed,  in  the  ' 
respect  now  under  consideration,  the  relation  of  thing*: 
it  gave  special  prominence  to  the  obligations  laid  upon 
the  people,  and  threw  more  into  the  background  the  pur- 
poaafl  of  mercy  and  loving-kindness  entertained  toward 
them  on  the  |>art  of  God.  It  ran  throughout  in  thin  I 
strain:  Since  (.Sod  lias  proved  himself  to  \tc  such  a  I 
benefactor  toward  you,  you  must  in  return  act  in  a  : 
corresponding  manner  toward  him;  and  if  you  fail  to 
do  so,  every  privilege  is  forfeited,  every  promise  in  the 
earlier  covenant  is  ready  to  be  withdrawn.  These  are  | 
the  two  covenants  to  which  attention  is  specially  drawn 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  there  was 
also  the  covenant  made  with  the  house  of  David, 
2S».t11,  which  formed  the  Iwisis  and  occasion  of  many 
representations  contained  in  the  later  prophetical 
Scriptures.  It  was  in  reality,  however,  but  another 
and  more  specific  form  of  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, and  hail  for  its  main  object  to  mark  with  greater 
exactness  the  line  through  which  the  grand  purpose  of 
blessing  promised  iy  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  to 
find  iU  accomplishment.  The  seed-royal  thenceforth 
was  to  be  in  the  house  of  David,  and  in  connection  with 
it,  especially  in  connection  with  one  who  was  to  lie 
pre  eminently  the  child  of  promise  in  that  house— all 
good,  first  to  Israel,  and  then  to  the  other  families  of 
the  earth,  was  to  have  its  destined  realization,  r-  II.  «tt.j 
Is.  la. «,  7.  Ac.  Tliis  later  covenant,  therefore,  if  viewed 
in  respect  to  its  higher  interests,  coincides  with  the 
Abrahamic  covenant;  it  points  to  the  same  ultimate 
issues,  requires  also  the  same  medium  for  bringing  them 
to  pass,  and  differs  only  in  more  specifically  indicat- 
ing the  particular  channel  and  mode  through  which 
the  result  was  to  lie  attained. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  whole 
of  these  covenants  found  their  accomplishment  in  Christ 
—though  in  different  reajHicta,  and  according  to  their 
distinctive  ends  and  objects.  The  covenant  of  Noah 
was  confirmed  in  him,  because  he  placed  on  a  sure  and 
permanent  foundation  that  kingdom  of  righteousness 
which  was  the  only  effectual  safeguard  against  future 
condemnation  and  wrath;  so  also  the  covenant  with 
Abraham,  because  he  has  made  good  the  perfect  righ- 
teousness, by  virtue  of  which  a  well-spring  of  life  and 
blessing  was  opened  for  every  race  and  generation  of 
men ;  and  so  again,  the  covenant  with  David,  because 
he  is  that  horn  of  salvation  raised  up  in  David's  house, 
who  is  to  reign  for  ever  over  Cod's  heritage,  and  who 
will  reign  till  all  his  and  their  enemies  are  made  his 
footstool.  Finally,  even  the  covenant  of  law  mav  be 
said  to  have  found  its  confirmation  in  Christ;  for  its  high 
demands  of  righteousness  were  satisfied  to  the  full  by 
his  obedience  unto  death,  and  the  principles  enshrined 
in  its  symbolical  ritual  were  for  all  established, 

though  the  external  forms  enshrining  them,  as  being 
by  their  very  nature  of  a  provisional  kind,  were  made 
to  vanish  away. 

In  New  Testament  scripture  we  read  only  of  two 
covenants— the  new  and  the  old,  the  former  l>rought 
in  and  established  by  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  latter 
in  consequence  ceasing  to  exist.  The  relation  between 
these  covenants,  and  the  necessity  of  the  one  giving 
way  when  the  other  was  formally  introduced,  is  the 
point  that  is  argued  at  length  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  especially  in  ch.  vii.-x.    By  the  old  in  this 


of  lielievers,  might  justly  be  called  the 
comparison  of  which  the  covenant  of 


case  is  meant  the  covenant  of  law,  with  all  its  outward 
institutions  and  corporeal  services,  ratified  at  Sinai  - 
regarded  a*  «/</,  niuiph  because  in  thi  order  nf  time 
its  full  and  formal  ratification  had  taken  place  before 
the  other  was  projwrly  brought  into  formal  operation. 
In  orrw  this  other  had  existed  from  the  first;  and  par 
tial  exhibitions  had  been  given  of  it  all  along  the 
world's  history.  It  was  involved  in  the  promise  of  re- 
covery given  at  the  fall ;  for  this  contained  in  its  bosom 
the  whole  work  and  issues  of  redemption.  It  was  still 
more  distinctly  indicated  in  the  covenants  made,  fin.1 
with  Abraham  and  then  with  David;  as  is  formally 
proved  in  several  places  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  Ac  H.  H-M;  Ua.  ui.  13-w,  Ac  So  that  if 
one  looks  to  the  heart  and  substance  of  the  matter,  the 
covenant  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  with  its  gkri- 
ous  heritage  of  blessings  made  sure  in  him  to  all  the  seed 

old  covenant,  in 
Sinai  was  of  re- 
cent origin  as  well  as  of  temporary  duration.  But  in 
popular  and  current  designations  respect  is  usually  had 
to  the  more  obvious  aspect  of  things;  and  as  the  cove 
nant  of  law  had  run  its  course,  and  for  many  genera- 
tions had  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  before  the  covenant  of  promise  attained  to  its 
completeness,  and  received  its  proper  establistuncnt  in 
Christ,  so  it  naturally  became  known  as  the  new,  while 
that  which  it  antiquated,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfilled, 
was  designated  the  old. 

This  oovenaut  of  grace,  whether  in  its  more  provi- 
sional forms,  or  now  when  brought  to  its  complete  and 
perfected  state  in  Christ,  mainly  exhibits  what  God  woukl 
do,  or  has  done,  for  men,  and  as  such  may  admit  of 
being  contrasted  with  the  transaction  at  Sinai  as  a 
covenant  in  the  stricter  sense.  There  is  such  a  con- 
trast in  Ga.  iii.  16-18,  where  the  revelation  of  law  is 
called  emphatically  tht  covrnant,  while  the  exhibition 
of  God's  purpose  of  grace  to  Abraham,  and  confirmed 
in  Christ,  is  represented  as  the  word  of  jftttmitf,  or 
simply  Iht  pmnittt.  And  in  a  passage.  He.  ix.  15-18, 
which  has  given  rise  to  »  great  deal  of  controversy,  this 
new  covenant,  or  covenant  of  promise,  is  presented  in 
the  light  of  a  testament,  or  disposition  of  goods  on  the 
part  of  Christ  the  testator.  This  undoubtedly  is  the 
natural  import  of  the  language,  and,  we  are  persuaded, 
is  also  its  real  meaning.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  particular  aspect  under  which  in  that  part  of 
the  epistle  the  sacred  writer  contemplates  the  cove- 
nant. It  is  that  which,  as  already  noticed,  led  Aa 
ancient  Greek  interpreters  to  employ  the  term  8»o^«t». 
disposition  or  testament,  rather  than  owl^Ki),  compact, 
as  the  synonym  for  the  Heb.  btrith;  viz.  the  promi- 
nent exhibition  given  in  it  to  the  grace  and  loving- 
kindness  of  God.  It  appeared  more  as  God's  revealed 
mode  of  disposing  of  his  affairs  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  than  a  mutual  engagement  between  him  ami 
them.  The  contracting  element  consequently  retires 
into  the  background,  and  the  beneficiary  alone  becomes 
prominent.  Hence,  there  is  a  real  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  divine  covenant  and  a  human  testament— an 
aspect  common  to  them  l>oth,  which  is  seize.!  upon  as 
affording  an  incidental  illustration  to  the  line  of  argu- 
ment pursued  in  the  epistle.  A  testator,  who  dis- 
poses of  his  goods  by  a  regular  will,  must  himself  loM 
possession  of  them  by  death  before  the  disposition  takes 
effect;  and  Christ,  as  mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
in  reality  its  proper  author,  was  substantially  in  the 
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position  a*  regarded  the  bestowal  of  its  blessings. 

were  all  his;  so  ftrw  he  was  pcnonally 
concerned  he  had  them  from  thu  tint  in  inexhaustible 
fulness;  hut  only  by  tint  in  a  sense  quitting  jioHsossion 
of  them,  could  he  lot  tow  on  otben  a  title  to  the  in- 
heritance of  them;  by  death  he  must  lose  all,  that  they 
who  lay  under  the  ban  of  death  might  come  in  him  to 
inherit  all.  And  thu*  the  ideas  of  covenant  and  testa 
ment  coalesce  in  the  work  of  Christ;  he  is  at  once 
mediator  and  testator — by  the  same  act  establishing 
for  ever  what  God  pledged  himself  in  covenant  to  pro- 
vide, and  transmitting  to  the  memliers  of  his  elect 
family  the  everlasting  inheritance  of  life  and  blessing. 
(See  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  thotubjoct,  KairbsiSrn's  Ikrttie&cu- 
Ucal  MiUituI,  p.  311,  t*q  ) 

The  passage  just  referred  to  in  Hebrews  is  the  only 
one  in  which  the  i<lea  of  testament  is  connected  with 
8io#i)iof,  and  the  only  one  where  it  should  have  been  so 
translated.  In  all  other  passages  where  tmtamtnt  now 
stands,  the  term  eortnant  should  be  substituted ;  and 
what  we  now  call  the  (Scriptures  of  the  Old  aud  New 
Testaments  had  been  more  fitly  designated  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants.  The  Vulgate  by 
its  ttitamentum,  instead  of  fiuU*,  iu  this  gave  an  un- 
happy  direction  to  the  venions  of  modern  Europe.  In 
particular  the  words  used  by  our  Lord  ut  the  institu- 
tion of  the  supper,  should  have  l>een  rendered,  "  This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,"  as  this  would 
far  more  readily,  and  without  any  danger  of  confusing 
the  idea  in  people's  minds,  have  made  manifest  the 
reference  intended  to  the  better  covenant,  founded  •  >n 
better  promises,  which  was  to  l*e  continued  by  the 
Mood  of  Christ.  The  employment  of  this  term  would 
also  serve  to  keep  in  view  what,  doubtless,  is  designed 
not  to  be  forgotten— the  mutual  engagement  which 
still  subsists,  even  in  this  higher  covenant,  between  the 
Lord  and  his  people.  Comparatively  speaking  the 
contracting  element  may  Km?  said  to  have  fallen  into 
abeyance,  but  not  absolutely;  it  is  still  there;  and 
while  the  Ivord  engages  to  sustain  a  certain  part  to- 
ward his  people,  they,  in  return,  stand  engaged  to 
sustain  a  corresponding  part  toward  him.  This  does 
not  warrant  us  to  say  that  the  fulfilling  of  their  part  iu 
the  covenant  forms  the  condition  on  which  they  are  to 
expect  the  fulfilment  of  hi*.  The  proper  representation 
rather  is,  that  the  jierformaneo  of  Gods  part  in  be 
stowing  the  l>enent«  of  the  covenant  on  those  who 
really  enter  into  it.  <-arries  along  with  it,  a*  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  their  reception  of  the  gifts  conferred, 
and  their  use  of  them  unto  all  righteous  and  beneficent 
ends.  Where  this  latter  is  not  done,  it  is  a  clear  sign 
that  the  other  has  never  actually  lieen  experienced  ;  so 
that  for  any  to  imagine  they  are  partakers  of  the  cove- 
nant, while  they  are  still  leaving  unfulfilled  the  holy  ends 
at  which  it  aims,  is  but  to  deceive  themselves  with  a 
notion  of  blessing,  without  the  corresponding  reality. 
Covenant  of  Salt  is  a  proverbial  expression  oe 
J  in  Scripture  for  a  fixed  and  settled 
Salt  being  the  great  preservative  in 
natural  tilings,  the  antidote  to  corruption  and  decay, 
it  is  coupled  with  covenant  to  denote  the  perpetuity  of 
what  is  promised.  Thus  the  heave-offerings  were  said 
to  be  given  to  the  family  of  Aaron  by  a  covenant  of 
salt,  Sa  xvut  19;  and  the  kingdom  over  Israel  is,  in  like 
manner,  said  by  Abijah  to  have  been  given  to  David 
and  his  sons  for  ever,  by  a  covenant  of  salt,  i  Ca.  xlil.  i 
— in  other  words,  by  a  perpetual  destination. 


CRACKNELS,  a  kind  of  cakes,  baked  hard,  and 
somewhat  resembling  the  harder  sorts  of  biscuit  among 
us,  1  Ki  xtv.  3 

CRANE  (5>p,  $oo»,  l«.  xxxrlii  14;  s»c,       Je.  rill  ;). 

A  migratory  bird  with  a  sibilant  voice,  is  iudicatcd  by 
these  words :  our  crane  answers  well  enough  to  the 
former  requisite,  but  not  to  the  latter,  for  its  voice  is  a 
loud  sonorous  clangour.  The  LXX.,  however,  ren- 
der the  word  iu  each  case  by  xfXti.uw,  swallow,  which 
is  more  obviously  migratory  than  the  former,  because 
much  more  familiarly  known,  and  because  its  migra- 
tions are  performed  in  large  hosts,  which  assemble  in 
the  sight  of  man  before  they  take  their  departure.  Its 
voice,  too,  is  a  soft  sibilant  chattering,  well  expressed 
by  the  sound  of  the  word  ti*. 

All  the  species  of  swallow  and  swift,  five  in  number, 
that  are  known  in  England,  are  common  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  As  another  word  seems  to  designate  the 
swift  (.«•«  Swallow),  we  may  prol>ably  understand 
either  the  chimney -swallow  (liirundo  ruttica),  or  the 
house- martin  (//.  nrhirnS;  or  possibly  l*">th  may  be  in- 
cluded in  an  indiscriminate  appellation. 

The  former  is  pndtably  partially  migratory  and  par 
tially  permanent  in  Palestine.  It  is  wholly  migratory 
in  Asia  Minor,  being  seen  only  from  April  to  October. 
In  Abyssinia  Bruce  found  it  in  winter.  In  Egypt  it 
has  l>een  seen  going  south  in  autumn:  while  Napier,  in 
his  Mrmini*cenre$  of  Syria,  records  finding  it  near  Es 
draelon  in  December  and  January. 

Jehovah  contrasts  the  instinctive  knowledge  Jtfld 
punctuality  of  these  and  other  migrating  birds  with 
the  stupidity  and  carelessness  of  his  covenant-people. 

[r.  H.  o.) 

CREATION.  A  profound  interest  lias  ever  attached 
to  the  subject  expressed  by  this  term,  the  human  mind 
wherever  raised  to  a  true  consciousness  of  itself  being 
led  by  a  kind  of  necessity  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  things  around  it.  No  ancient  reli- 
gion was  complete  without  its  cosmogony—  a  strong 
attestation  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  prin- 
ciple, however  perverted  in  heathenism,  which  refers 
all  things  to  Cod;  and  no  philosophy  could  avoid  spe- 
culating on  the  same  great  and  mysterious  theme, 
rarely  leading  however  to  satisfactory  conclusions.  The 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  the  most  ancient  literature 
extant,  have  also  their  cosmogony;  but  while  all  the 
other  speculations  of  antiquity  on  this  subject  are  now 
unheeded  or  forgotten,  except  as  matters  of  curiosity, 
this  possesses  a  vitality  which  has  survived  the  greatest 
revolutions  iu  human  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  n 
power  which  no  amount  of  resistance  has  succeeded  in 
overcoming.  In  former  times  it  was  attempted,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  reduce  this  cosmogony  to  the  level  of 
those  of  heathenism,  with  which  it  has  little  in  common  ; 
but  more  recently  it  has  been  subjected  to  another  and 
severer  ordeal  by  being  confronted  with  the  accumu- 
lated facts  of  modern  science,  busied  with  investigating 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  earth.  The  result  to  the 
Bible  as  might  have  been  expected,  variously  viewed, 
according  to  the  qualifications  and  opportunities  for 
judging,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  individuals.  Some 
without  much  scruple  abandon  the  Hebrew  narrative 
as  an  obsolete  relic  of  the  past,  bearing,  as  they  allege, 
of  immature  knowledge  or  limited  research, 
of  the  Egyptian  learning  of  Moses  or  some 
equally  questionable  source.    Others  on  the  contrary 
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have  tin  ir  faith  in  it  as  a  divine  testimony  greatly 
e  nifiruied ;  whili:  a  thinl  and  perhaps  larger  party  have, 
from  a  «iippiw»c<l  conflict  of  statements,  various  doubts 
awakened  within  thorn,  and  they  are  boMt  with  diffi- 
culties* which  they  are  unable  to  solve.  They  cannot 
close  their  eyes  to  the  irresistible  evidence  of  science, 
wliieh  seems  to  conflict  with  some  of  the  commonly  un- 
derstood statements  of  Scripture  a*  to  the  age  of  the 
earth  and  it*  primeval  condition  ;  nor  stop  their  ears  to 
the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  who  may  be  more 
conversant  with  scientific  matters  than  themselves;  and 
yet  they  are  unwilling  to  discredit  that  time-honoured 
record  on  which,  as  regard*  all  other  and  far  higher 
interests,  they  can  implicitly  rely. 

It  is  this  aspect  ot"  matters  which  has  at  present  given 
an  unprecedented  interest  to  all  that  bears  on  the  rela- 
tion of  reason  and  revelation  in  those  poinU  in  parti- 
cular where  they  come  more  immediately  into  contact, 
and  renders  more  than  ever  necessary  a  calm  review  of 
the  chief  questions  in  dispute.  Hut  as  it  is  to  the 
doubting  and  perplexed,  who  still,  however,  retain  a  firm 
belief  in  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  Genesis,  that 
the  following  remarks  are  principally  submitted,  all 
questions  as  to  the  source  whence  Modes  derived  his 
cosmogony,  or  the  mode  iu  which  it  was  communicated 
to  him,  may  lie  dismissed  as  irrelevant;  and  *>  also 
the  attempts,  either  prompted  by  hostility  to  the  Bible 
or  procwsJing  from  ignorance  of  iu  eharacU-r,  to  resolve 
its  o|ietiiiig  statements  into  myths  or  poetry,  as  incom- 
patible with  what  they  profess  to  be,  and  as  they  are 
uTlrk-rstood,  in  the  subsequent  inspired  writings  a  his- 
torical narration  of  the  acts  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
when  ho  culled  the  universe  and  the  earth  into  being. 

Having  thus  greatly  narrowed  the  very  extended 
field  of  inquiry,  we  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the 
more  im|H»rtant  particulars  in  which  the  narrative  of 
the  creation  in  Geneds  conies  into  contact,  or  as  many 
allege  into  collision,  with  the  authenticated  facta  of  goo- 
logy,  physiology,  and  the  kindred  sciences.  For  greater 
distinctness  an  arrangement  is  adopted,  which  if  not 
the  tw «>t  logical,  yet  admits  of  the  greatest  compre- 
hension, liuginning  with  some  preliminary  observations 
serviceable  to  the  main  discussion. 

I.  Source*  of  Information  -  Reason  and  licitlation. — 
Any  knowledge  man  may  posses*  of  the  nature  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  whicli  the  universe  or  the  earth 
was  brought  into  its  present  condition  and  made  the 
of  life,  must  1*  derived  solely  from  the  conitnu- 
of  the  Creator  himself;  for  no  human  eye 
1  the  operations,  and  no  mere  theory  or  specu- 
lation could  ever  attain  to  any  certainty  on  the  subject. 
The  Creator  has  been  pleased  to  make  such  communi- 
cations: He  has  written  the  earth's  history  in  inde- 
structible characteron  its  own  rocky  bosom;  and  although 
the  writing  had  been  long  unheeded,  it  lias  at  length 
attracted  the  notice  of  learned  and  inquiring  minds, 
liut  this  is  not  the  only  record  of  creation :  there  is 
another  book  in  which  it  has  also  a  place  assigned  to  it 
by  Cod.  No  inquirer  after  truth  will  do  right  if  he 
neglect  either  the  testimony  of  Scripture  or  the  teaching 
of  science;  but  it  is  of  no  less  importance  that  he  bear 
in  mind  the  diversity  of  their  ends,  if  he  would  arrive 
at  the  whole  truth  and  avoid  what  must  otherwise  ap- 
pear contradictions.  The  object  of  the  Bible  is  not  to 
teach  science  :  its  aim  is  moral  and  religious  ;  but  while 
it  must  of  necessity  impart  such  information  as  fully 
apprises  man  of  the  character  of  the  Creator,  and  his 


own  relation  to  him  and  to  the  creatures,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  will  be  conveyed  in  a  language  imnudiatelv 
intelligible,  and  not  in  a  form  fitted  only  to  bewilder 
minds  untutored  in  the  language  of  science.  But  though 
different  iu  their  ends,  science  and  revelation  cannot 
be  hostile  in  their  relation,  seeing  that  if  the  one  is  a 
discovery  of  God  through  his  works,  the  other  is  the 
discovery  of  God  in  his  word.  There  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  are,  misinterpretations  of  the  language  of  the 
oue  record  as  well  as  of  the  other,  giving  rise  to  apparent 
contradictions,  not  chargeable  entirely,  however,  to  the 
side  of  the  biblical  expositor;  for  there  have  been  as 
many  false  theories  in  science  as  there  have  been  faulty 
exposition  of  Scripture.  But  even  as  it  is,  the  har- 
mony is  greater  than  the  discord  ;  and  scripture  expo- 
sition has  certainly  been  benefited  by  the  Bible  being 
brought  for  a  time  into  a  supjiosed  antagonism  with 
science.  A  reference  need  only  l>e  made  to  the  great 
Copernicau  controversy  which  agitated  men's  minds  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  though  now  only  pro- 
voking a  smile  at  the  obtusoness  and  obstinacy  of 
theologians,  was  at  the  time  no  special  indication  of 
mental  weakness  or  bigotry,  but  only  afforded  a  proof 
that  an  adjustment  cannot  be  immediately  effected 
between  a  newly  -discovered  truth  and  all  previous  con- 
ceptions, yet  in  time  such  an  adjustment  was  effected 
without  any  violence  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  nay, 
rather  with  some  advantage,  inasmuch  as  part  of  its 
language  was  henceforth  letter  understood. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  as  little  prejudicial 
to  the  character  of  Scripture  as  an  inspired  production, 
that  its  interpretation  varies  or  advances  with  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which,  no  doubt  with  other  aud 
higher  requisites,  the  expositor  at  any  time  firings  to 
l>ear  upon  it,  as  it  is  to  the  great  phenomena  of  nature 
that  they  were  long  the  subject  of  wild  hypotheses,  awl 
are  now  only  coming  to  be  better  understood  -  the  only 
legitimate  conclusion  being  that  in  neither  case  do  there 
exist  infallible  interpreters.  In  these  circumstances 
there  nctd  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  there  are 
contradictious  on  the  subject  of  creation,  not  between 
the  two  reconls  themselves,  which  cannot  be,  as  having 
God  for  their  common  author,  but  between  man's  inter- 
pretations of  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  roost 
emphatic  protest  ought  to  lie  raised  against  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  "irreconcilable"  to  such  contra- 
dictions, as  being  a  tenn  unwarranted  by  experience, 
anil  but  little  consonant  with  the  modesty  of  true 
philosophy.  A  man  must  have  fully  mastered  all 
sciences,  and  be  at  the  same  time  an  infallible  inter- 
preter of  God's  Word,  before  he  can  venture  on  the  u*e 
of  such  terms — qualifications  somewhat  surpassing  even 
the  attainments  of  those  "competently  informed  pertont 
of  the  present  day,"  in  whose  minds,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Baden  Powell,  "the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  judaical  cosmogony  has  died  a  natural  death" 
(Unity  of  Worlds,  p  Itt). 

II,  The  Nature  of  Crtation  at  deduciblt  from  Revela- 
tion and  Science.— Taking  "creation"  iu  its  highest 
sense  of  the  origination  of  the  material  universe,  it  is 
admitted  by  the  highest  authorities  (•«  Hencbcl,  rwUro 
DUc  on  Sst.  PbH.  p  3*),  to  be  a  subject  beyond  the  range 
of  science ;  and  even  in  its  secondary  meaning  of  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  matter  into  the  forms  which  it 
now  presents,  it  comes  only  partially  within  its  range. 
Geology  can  trace  back  the  earth's  history  to  a  certain 
point,  but  beyond  that  it  cannot  penetrate:  the  first 
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if  ever  written  have  been  obliterated ;  and  bo  the 
stony  record  maintains  a  complete  silence  as  to  the 
world"*  birth.  Nor  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  astro- 
nomy in  any  di  lt.  ••  more  explicit.  No  doubt  there 
are  not  wanting  theories,  which  as  matters  of  probabi- 
lity may  lie  entitled  to  more  or  leas  consideration ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  distinctly  remembered  that  they  are 
ranply  theories,  and  not  authenticated  facts. 

Creation  in  the  strictest  sense  can  lie  known  only 
Ema  revelation.  It  is  the  Bible  alone  that  can  tell 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  of  its  great  efficient 
•ugh  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
framed  by  the  word  of  God,"  lie  xL  3 ;  and  the 
testimony  whereon  faith  relies  is  the  declaration—"  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
r.c  l  i.  But  although  science  can  furnish  no  reliable 
information  regarding  that  l>eginning,  there  are  other 
beginnings  of  which  it  clearly  testifies.  It  d.>es  teach 
that  all  the  orders  of  life  now  in  existence,  and  many 
oliler  but  now  extinct,  had  a  lieginning ;  and  the  same 
xl*.  as  regard*  the  -•ill  BON  ancient  sidereal  motions 
which  have  gone  on  so  long  and  so  regularly.  That 
the  universe  in  not  eternal,  is  a  truth  fully  established. 
So  numerous  aoid  indubitable  are  the  indications  of  be- 
ginnings of  order  and  Ufe,  that  this  is  now  a  demon- 
strated fact,  no  longer  dependent  on  the  subtilties  of 
metaphysics,  but  on  evidence  patent  to  common  sense 
and  understanding.  "The  'infinite  series'  of  the 
atheists  of  former  times  can  have  no  place  in  modern 
science :  all  organic  existences,  recent  or  extinct,  vege- 
table or  animal,  have  had  their  beginning ;  there  was 
a  time  when  they  were  not.  The  geologist  can  indicate 
that  time,  if  not  by  years,  at  least  by  periods,  anil  show 
what  its  relations  were  to  the  periods  that  went  before 
and  that  came  after ;  and  as  it  is  equally  a  recognized 
truth  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  that  as  some- 
thing now  exists,  something  must  have  existed  for  ever, 
and  as  it  must  now  be  not  less  surely  recognized  that 
that  something  was  not  the  race  of  man,  nor  yet  any 
other  of  the  many  races  of  man's  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries, the  question.  What  then  was  that  some- 
thing !  cornea  with  a  point  and  directness  which  it  did 
not  possess  at  any  former  time"  (Miller.  Testimony  of  the 

Rocks,  p  107,  IB*). 

But  while  revelation  must  thus  be  the  primary  and 
in  part  the  only  source  of  information  as  to  creation 
and  the  origin  of  things,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view 
what  Scripture  really  does  say  upon  the  subject,  and 
what  it  passes  over  in  silence.  Its  several  statements 
on  the  first  of  these  points  will  come  under  considera- 
tion in  a  subsequent  section  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it 
•ill  l»e  necessary  to  determine  how  the  act  ascribed  to 
the  divine  Being  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Bible, 
"In  the  beginning  God  created,"  kc,  is  to  be  under- 
stood, whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  intimating  the  ori- 
gination of  matter,  or  merely  the  arrangement  of  matter 
previously  existing. 

The  latter  is  the  view  more  generally  adopted,  and 
by  parties  who  in  the  motives  by  which  they  are  influ- 
enced are  directly  opposed  to  one  another ;  one  class 
bring  actuated  by  the  desire  to  reduce  the  biblical  crea- 
tion to  the  level  of  heathen  cosmogonies  ;  ami  the  other, 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  scientific  discoveries.  Of 
the  latter  class  again,  some  admit  that  alwolute  crea- 
tion is  a  biblical  doctrine,  though  not  taught  in  Genesis, 
or  deducible  from  the  Hebrew  term  rendered  to  create . 

eny  that  it  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  at 


all,  but  rests  entirely  on  metaphysical  grounds.  But 
that  the  creation  of  Genesis  goes  l>eyond  the  mere 
arrangement  of  matter  ami  fashioning  it  into  worlds  or 
1  systems,  and  includes  the  origination  of  matter  by  a 
l  primordial  act,  appears  from  the  following  considera- 
tions :-- 

1.  By  such  as  maintain  the  opjiosite  view,  it  is  argued 
I  that  no  importance  can  lie  attached  to  the  term  m* 

V  T 

(Wat,  to  create,  inasmuch  as  it  is  synonymous,  and  as 
such  frequently  interchanged,  with  other  two  terms 
(«■«")  and        dfotzar),  respectively  rendered  to 

IT  -T 

mate  and  to  ftuhion,  but  neither  of  which  is  ever  taken 
to  indicate  absolute  creation.  But  while  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  terms  are  sometimes  interchanged, 
yet  there  is  such  a  marked  limitation  in  their  use  as 
shows  that  the  terms  are  not  synonymous,  but  that  the 
first  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  others.  It  would 
l>o  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  critical  disquisition 
of  Hebrew  roots  and  etymologies  in  support  of  this  pro- 
I>osition,  and  for  which  the  reader  may  consult  Mac- 
I  donald's  Creation  and  the  Fall,  Edin.  1886,  p.  61-64; 
suffice  it  to  remark,  that  so  determinate  is  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  ma,  that  this  particular  verb  is 

T  T 

exclusively  confined  to  divine  acts,  unlike  the  others, 
which  are  used  of  human  as  well  as  divine  operations. 
|  No  d.mbt  its  usage  is  not  limited  to  the  primordial 
1  creation,  but  extends  to  other  acts  of  God  as  well,  yet 
only  in  a  secondary  acceptation,  and  in  no  case  is  there 
any  reference  to  pre-existing  materials,  though  of  course 
\  except  in  the  first  creating  act  such  is  not  absolutely 
excluded. 

2.  But  another  consideration  is,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  general  usage  of  the  term  m2.  the  question  turns 

TT 

not  so  much  on  the  sense  of  the  verb  taken  alone  and 
apart  from  the  context,  as  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  to 
l*  viewed  in  such  a  peculiar  collocation  as — "  In  the 
beginning  (Soil  crettted  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
Granted  that  in  itself  the  term  does  not  absolutely 
deny  or  affirm  the  presence  of  pre-existing  matter,  and 
that  this  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  context  or  the 
subject  treated  of,  the  question  comes  to  be,  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  the  term  here?  The  expression, 
"  in  the  lieginning,"  evidently  refers  to  the  beginning 
of  created  existence,  in  contradistinction  to  the  eternal 
being  of  the  Creator,  and  is  thus  an  abtalute  lieginning. 
This  then  is  a  passage  by  itself  and  distinct  from  all 
others,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
pure,  alwolute  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews,  inculcated 
in  no  passage  of  Scripture  more  plainly  than  in  the  first 
sentence  of  Genesis.  This  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  biblical  creation,  as  opposed  to  all 
heathen  cosmogonies  and  philosophical  speculations, 
that  it  represents  the  pure  and  simple  idea  of  a  creation 
from  nothing,  without  eternal  matter  and  without  demi- 
urgic co-operation. 

But  with  the  exception  of  ascribing  creation  from 
the  first  act  to  the  closing  operation  absolutely  to  God, 
and  giving  intimation  of  the  order  of  the  divine  opera- 
tions, particularly  as  regards  the  creation  of  man,  Scrip- 

not  anticipating 


science  or  cramping  human  inquiry.  As  to  the  mode 
of  the  Creator's  working  in  particular,  there  is  an  abso- 
lute silence,  the  record  showing  only  that  the  several 
productions  were  pure  effort*  of  the  divine  will,  to  which 
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fied  ;  for  as  to  anything  further,  true 
itself  ignorant  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  well,  no  lew 
for  the  reputation  of  science  than  for  the  interests  of 
revelation,  that  imch  consideration  were  always  mani- 
fested as  to  the  limits  between  the  known  and  the  in- 
scrutable ;  and  that  men  of  learning  did  not  impose 
upon  themselves  and  others  by  the  use  of  such  terms 
as  "  natural  development,"  or  "  creation  by  law,"  wliich, 
if  not  used  in  an  atheistic  sense,  and  if  they  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  are  merely  a  confession  of,  or  n  pitiable 
attempt  to  conceal,  ignorance  on  a  subject  with  regard 
to  which  such  an  admission  would  be  no  reproach,  as  it 
concerns  matters  which  must  ever  remain  inscrutable 
to  man.  But  with  these  speculations  we  have  at  pre- 
sent nothing  to  do,  for  they  concern  more  immediately 
the  apologist  of  natural  religion,  than  the  expositor  of 
the  biblical  creation. 

III.  The  Place  of  Creation  in  the  Mbte. — Those  who 
would  resolve  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  creation  into 
poetry  and  fables,  or  would  otherwise  set  aside  its  state- 
ments, because  a  jHirt  merely  of  "  a  record  of  older  and 
imperfect  dispensations  adapted  to  the  ideas  and  capa- 
cities of  a  peculiar  people  and  a  ^Tossly  ignorant  age " 
(Baden  Powell,  fully  uf  Worlds,  p.  308),  cannot  have  deeply, 
if  at  all,  reflected  on  the  fundamental  place  which  the 
doctrines  here  taught  hold  in  the  Bible,  or  on  the  char- 
acter for  truth  and  consistency  which  must  Ixdong  to 
the  im|)erfect  equally  with  the  perfect  disjiensation,  if 
the  God  of  truth  \m  the  author  of  both.  This  narra- 
tive, however,  occupies  no  such  isolated  and  unim- 
portant place  as  many  would  assign  to  it ;  and  its  very 
powtiou  in  the  front  of  the  Bible  precisely  indicates  the 
relation  of  the  doctrine  therein  taught  to  all  revealed 
truth:  for  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  creation  is  the 
first  revelation  of  God. 

Here,  however,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  notioe 
the  relation  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  <  Jeneaia  to  one 
another,  because  they  are  not  unfrequently  represented 
as  containing  two  distinct  and  partly  contradictory 
narratives  of  creation. 

The  first  chapter,  with  the  first  three  verees  of  the 
second,  forms  the  narrative  of  creation  properly  so 
called— a  continuous  and  entire  epitome  of  creation  in 
all  its  extent,  and  from  the  period  when  God  summoned 
the  universe  into  being  down  to  tike  time  when,  having 
intrtxluced  man  u|ion  the  earth,  ho  ceased  from  the 
work  of  creation,  pronouncing  it  to  be  all  very  good, 
and  solemnized  and  sanctified  the  sabbath-day,  the  rest 
of  the  Creator  when  his  great  work  was  done.  The 
first  narrative  of  the  creation  which  has  ever  been  ad- 
mired for  the  sublimity  of  its  style,  and  the  felicity  of  its 
arrangement,  is  in  one  point  of  view  complete  in  itself ; 
but  in  respect  to  the  purpose  which  secured  it  a  place 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  is  defective.  It,  indeed,  inti- 
mates distinctly  the  high  place  occupied  by  man  in  the 
creation,  but  more  copious  information  was  needed  in 
order  fully  to  explain  his  character  and  condition,  and 
the  particular  constitution  under  which  it  pleased  the 
Author  of  liis  being  to  place  him  ;  and  hence  the  sup- 
plementary narrative  which  follows.  The  first  then  is 
a  narrative  of  creation  in  all  its  parts ;  the  second  is  a 
filling  up  or  expansion  of  one  of  those  parts,  but  so 
closely  related  to  the  first,  that  the  reader,  from  the 


intimations  therein  contained,  is  led  to  antici|>ate  such 
particulars,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  are  obviously 
required  by  the  history  which  follows. 

Any  apparent  contradictions  between  the  first  and  the 


supplementary  narrative  are  due  entirely  to  the  diver- 
sity of  their  aims,  and  consequently  of  their  arrange- 
ment. In  the  first  the  order  of  time  is  strictly  adhered 
to ;  but  in  the  second  this  is  subordinated  to  a  group- 
ing together  of  facts  and  statements,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  related  to  man's  creation  and  the  provision, 
physical,  moral,  and  social,  made  in  his  behalf. 

It  is  necessary  then  to  advert  to  the  relation  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  inasmuch  as  the  supple- 
mentary statements  of  the  second  are  frequently  too 
much  overlooked  in  discussions  of  this  kind,  a  circum- 
stance which  operates  unfavourably  on  any  judgment 
that  may  be  formed  of  the  character  of  the  biblical 
creation,  because  it  is  thereby  presented  more  in  a  phy- 
sical or  scientific  relation,  giving  rise  }>crhaps  to  the 
assumption  that  such  information  was  unnoeded,  than 
in  the  deep  moral  and  religious  aspect  which  the  special 
account  of  man's  location  on  the  earth  confers  upon  it. 
The  second  narrative  will  also  be  found  serviceable  in 
the  exposition  of  various  t .  rrns  and  statements  of  the 
first,  particularly  in  showing  that  Scripture  itself  re- 
quires that  the  days  of  creation  be  taken  in  a  wider 
sense  than  that  usually  assumed. 

IV.  The  Time  of  Creation  — Hot  more  clearly  are 
the  summers  and  winters  which  have  passed  over  the 
head  of  man  indicated  by  the  altered  features  and 
the  furrowed  countenance,  than  is  the  hoar  antiquity 
of  the  earth  by  the  traces  which  time  has  imprinted 
upon  it,  but  here  the  measure  is  not  by  seasons  or  even 
centuries,  but  by  unknown  and  incalculable  jieriods. 
Little  more  is  needed  in  this  place  than  simply  to  state 
the  proposition — its  evidences  are  so  numerous,  as  well 
in  the  department  of  astronomy  as  of  geology,  and  so 
familiar  to  all  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  at  the  some  time  so  irresistible,  that  it 
may  I*  regarded  as  a  first  principle  of  science.  The 
astronomer  calculates  from  the  known  velocity  of  light 
that  some  of  the  stars  reflected  in  his  space- piercing 
speculum,  must  have  occupied  their  places  in  the 
heavens  untold  ages  ere  the  light  by  which  they  are 
now  revealed  could  have  reached  the  earth.  The  geo- 
logist again,  carrying  his  researches  downward  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  sees  creations  superimposed  upon 
creations  in  their  now  rocky  sepulchres  in  a  slow  ascend- 
ing series;  and  each  of  which  must,  in  their  origin,  pro- 
decay,  have  occupied  periods  of  which  he  will 
the  calculation,  but  which  nevertheless  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  denote  by  myriad*  and  similar  ex- 
pressions indicative  of  a  duration  well  fitted  to  over- 
whelm the  mind,  but  for  the  refuge  afforded  l>y  the 
consideration  that  there  was  still  on  eternity  beyond 
the  first  creating  act  of  the  everlasting  God. 

The  time  when  creation  began  and  during  which  it 
continued  being  thus  seen  on  indisputable  evidence  to 
be  so  inconceivably  remote  and  immense,  the  conclu- 
sion is  immediately  felt  to  clash  rudely  with  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  teaching  of  Scrip 
ture  on  the  subject  of  creation,  when  the  earth  was 
conceived  of  as  not  six  days  older  than  its  first  human 
inhabitant.  No  wonder  then  that  men's  minds  were 
agitated  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  hesitated  to  listen 
to  the  chums  of  a  new  philosophy  which  called  upon 
them  summarily  to  abandon  their  cherished  traditional 
l»elief.  Happily  a  letter  understanding  at  length  pre- 
vails, and  even  this  question  of  time  has  not  the  for- 
midable aspect  it  once  possessed.  With  regard  indeed 
to  the  date  of  creation,  the  controversy  may  be  said  to 
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be  almost  settled  by  the  admission  that  Scripture  gives 
no  intimation  whatever  upon  the  subject.  Neitlier  in 
Genesis  nor  in  any  other  passage  in  any  determined 
period  specified  as  that  of  the  first  creating  act ;  the 
expression,  "in  the  beginning,"  with  wliich  the  volume 
of  inspiration  opens,  leaving  it  altogether  undefined. 
It  intimates  only  that  the  Creator,  at  some  point  in  the 
flow  of  past  duration,  called  into  being  things  which 
previously  had  no  existence.  It  expressly  teaches,  how- 
ever, that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  that  it  had  a  com- 
mencement, but  fixes  no  limit  to  its  age.  So  far  is 
Scripture  from  limiting  the  past  duration  of  the  earth, 
that  on  the  contrary  there  are  many  intimations  of  iU 
high  antiquity.  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,"  Pi  en  r  The  Lord  possessed  me  in 
the  beginning  of  his  way,  lieforc  his  works  of  old,"' 
Pt.  ts.  And  in  particular  IV  xc,  uutitled  '  *  A  prayer 
of  Moses  the  man  of  Cod."  seems  to  assign  an  antiquity 
to  creation  exceeded  oidy  by  the  eternity  of  the  Crea- 
tor. "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God,"  »er  «,  where 
i  also  a  distinction  Is-'twecn  the  age  of  the 
or  of  the  earth  generally,  ami  that  »f 
(fcfaf)  the  habitabU  world. 

It  is  the  time  occupied  however,  in  the  process  of 
creation,  as  indicated  by  science,  that  presents  the 
greatest  apparent  contradiction  to  the  biblical  testi- 
mony. Rut  it  is  of  importance  to  premise  the  fact  - 
to  be  afterward*  more  fully  considered  that  while 
geology  demonstrates  that  creation  must  have  lieen 
protracted  through  immense  and  immeasurable  eras,  it 
yet  as  unequivocally  shows  that  its  clewing  act,  the 
introduction  of  man  upon  the  earth,  was  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  This  of  itself  goes  far  to 
harmonize  the  two  testimonies.  There  are  other  points 
of  accordance  to  lie  afterwards  stated,  but  this  in  |icr- 
haj»  the  most  valuable.  The  difficulty  nevertheless 
remains,  that  the  narrative  of  Genesis  assigns  six  days 
to  the  work,  while  a  passage  in  the  decalogue  is  even 
more  express—'"  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  Kx  u  It. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  various  schemes  of  recon- 
ciliation have  been  proposed.  The  theory  which  for  a 
time  obtained  most  currency  was  that  which  limited 
the  Mosaic  narrative  to  the  existing  creation,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  orders  of  plants  and  annuals, 
with  man  at  their  head,  a  process  which  occupied  six 
natural  days;  thus  taking  no  account  of  the  extinct 
creations  or  the  vast  periods  which  they  disclose,  and 
for  which  room  was  found  prior  to  that  chaotic  state 
described  in  ver.  '2,  and  after  the  period  marked  as  the 
Uffinniiuf.  The  chaos  was  thus  the  total,  or  according 
to  another  modification  of  the  theory,  the  partial  wreck 
of  the  previous  creation  disclosed  by  geolnjrv,  but  of 
which  Scripture  takes  no  cognizance. 

Rut  of  this  scheme  of  reconciliation  it  is  enough  to 
remark  that  while  in  all  its  modifications,  more  parti- 
cularly the  latest,  it  offers  considerable  violence  to  the 
tenor  of  the  original  narrative,  breaking  up  its  con- 
tinuity, and  in  various  other  respects  putting  a  forced 
construction  on  some  of  its  expressions,  and  still  more 
to  the  language  of  the  decalogue;  it  is  also  openly  at 
variance  with  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  (leology 
shows  unequi vocally  that  between  the  system  of  orga- 
nized beings  to  which  man  belongs,  and  the  ages  im- 
mediate lv  preceding,  there  is  no  such  break  as  that 
Vol.  L 


supposed.  "It  is  a  great  fact,  now  fully  established 
in  the  course  of  geological  discovery,  that  between  the 
plants  which  in  the  present  time  cover  the  earth,  and 
the  uniiualH  which  inhabit  it,  and  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  later  extinct  creations,  there  occurred  no 
break  or  blank,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
existing  organisms  were  contemporary  during  the  morn' 
ing  of  their  being  with  many  of  the  extinct  ones  during 
the  evening  of  theirs.  We  know  further  that  not  a 
few  of  the  shells  which  now  live  cm  our  coast,  and 
several  of  even  the  wild  animals  which  continue  to 
■acts  of  hill  and  forest,  were  in  ex- 
ere  the  human  age  began"  (Miller, 
Testimony  of  tlie  Kock*,  p.  121).  Indeed,  the  whole  evi- 
dence of  geology  is  against  this  scheme  (see  the  ar- 
ticle Chaos).  In  these  circumstances  it  is  unhesi- 
tatingly abandoned  by  all  who  have  given  careful 
attention  to  the  subject,  for  some  other  more  adequate 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and  that  we  take  to 
lie  the  assumption  that  the  days  of  creation  are  not 
simple,  natural  days,  but  that  they  symbolically  repre- 
sent undetermined  periods. 

It  is  not  a  little  favourable  to  this  view  to  find  that 
it  was  in  some  degree  entertained  long  before  the  diffi- 
culties of  geology  were  felt,  and  its  exigencies  and  de- 
mands on  time  could  jiossibly  bias  the  judgment  of 
the  biblical  expositor.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
fathers  this  view  extensively  prevailed ;  as  may  l>e 
seen  in  the  writiugs  of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  aud  others.  Augustine's 
words  are:  "  Qui  dies  cujusmodi  sint,  aut  perdifficile 
nobis  aut  etiam  iinpossibile  est  cogitare,  quanto  magis 
dicere"  (De  dr.  Del,  xi.  •);  while  Ambrose  considers  the 
way  in  which  the  first,  or  rather  the  one  day,  as  he 
remarks,  is  spoken  of,  as  "  prophet  ici  pnerogativa  ser- 
monis"  ( Hexs?mcr»n. It.  1,1),  These  notions,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  must  certainly  have  originated  in  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  narrative  itself;  anil 
they  are  at  least  not  ojicn  to  the  objections  which,  with 
s.nne  show  of  reason,  may  be  brought  against  the  mo- 
dem expositor,  of  having  his  exegesis  influenced  by 
extraneous  forces  objections  however  invalid  in  them- 
selves yet  exciting  prejudice,  ami  which  it  is  well  to 
have  removed  in  this  satisfactory  way. 

The  scriptural  evidence  for  warranting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  days  of  creation  beyond  the  limit  of  ordi- 
nary or  natural  days,  and  for  taking  them  in  a  figura- 
tive or  symbolical  sense,  may  Ihj  stated  thus:  — 

1.  The  term  day  is  frequently  used  figuratively,  per- 
hajis  in  all  languages,  and  symliolically  in  the  Rible, 
to  denote  a  much  larger  measure-  of  time.  Examples 
of  its  figurative  use  in  the  Mosaic  writings  are: 
"The  lx>rd  shall  cover  him  all  the  day  long,  l>e  ixllL  i?; 
and,  "As  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be,"  ver.  a. 
Other  instances  of  this  usage  are  the  expressions,  "  the 
day  of  Jehovah,"  I»  U.  it,  the  appointed  time  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  power;  and,  "  the  day  of  salva 
tion,"  1  Co.  rl  2  Of  course  the  mention  of  ambtg  and 
morniiui  falls  in  quite  naturally  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  is  nowise  opitosed  to  it,  as  sometimes  erro- 
neously deemed.  For  an  example  of  this  figurative 
application  of  the  terms  see  Ge.  xlix.  27.  Examples 
of  the  symlsilical  use  of  the  word  ihij/,  by  which  it  is 
made  the  representative  of  a  higher  period,  are  also 
frequent  in  the  prophetic  writings,  particularly  those 
of  Daniel;  on  the  principle  no  doubt  that  for  the  time 
being,  divine  Wisdom  saw  it  meet  not  to  determine 
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more  •  I. -tu.it.  ly  the  periods  thus  indicated— a  principle 
applicable  it  might  be  shown  to  the  revelation  of  put 
time  no  less  than  future,  enpecially  in  such  a  case  as 
the  present. 

But  without  determining  whether  the  days  are  to  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  or  syinWic  sense,  for  either 
supposition  sufficiently  answers  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  narrative  of 
the  creation  itself,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
verse,  the  word  day  is  used  in  two  senses:  the  period 
during  which  light  prevails,  and  the  periods  of  creation, 
whatever  these  may  lie;  while  it  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served that  not  until  the  adjustment  of  the  celestial 
luminaries  on  the  fourth,  did  there  exist  measures  of 
time,  and  accordingly  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
the  duration  of  the  first  throe  days  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  Of  the  duration  of  these 
earlier  days  at  least  nothing  is  or  could  be  determined ; 
the  only  thing  noticed  is  the  order  of  succession,  as 
each  day  followed  the  other,  but  se|»arated  by  au  eivu- 
denoting  probably  an  intermission  of  creating 
energies ;  and  during  which  it  may  1*j  supposed  there 
occurred  the  gradual  extinctions  of  the  first  created 
forms.  Indeed  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  thos,'  were 
God's  days,  measured  only  by  him  with  whom  "a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
and  as  a  watch  in  the  night,"  IV  xc.  4. 

2.  But  not  only  does  it  appear  from  the  general 
usage  of  Scripture,  and  from  considerations  connected 
with  this  narrative  itself,  that  the  days  of  creation  need 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to  days  of  twenty- four  hours, 
there  are  other  considerations  proving  that  they  must  be 
taken  in  an  extended  sense.  The  first  that  deserves 
notice  is  the  work  assigned  to  the  third  day,  consistuig 
of  two  distinct  acts:  gathering  together  the  waters,  so  as 
ti>  lay  bare  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and  then 
clothing  this  dry  land  with  vegetation.  Excluding 
entirely  for  the  present  all  ideas  of  second  causes, 
through  which  it  may  be  conceived  were  produced  the 
inequalities  on  the  earth's  surface  to  which  the  relative 
distribution  of  land  and  water  is  due,  and  supposing  it 
the  result  altogether  of  a  miraculous  agency,  there 
must,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  sudden  act,  or 
one  limited  to  twelve  or  even  many  times  twenty-four 
hours,  be  such  an  accumulation  of  miracles  involving 
such  a  sus|>ension  of  all  the  previous  laws  of  nature  as 
is  utterly  perplexing  to  the  mind.  There  must  have 
been  the  application  of  forces  not  only  sufficient  to 
elevate  the  great  mountain  masses,  and  then  suddenly 
to  restore  the  equilil>rium  of  the  immense  body  of 
water  so  violently  put  in  motion,  there  must  also  have 
been  a  supernatural  process  to  dry  the  soil  for  the 
reception  of  vegetable  life.  These  results  may  be  con- 
ceivable as  the  effects  of  Omnipotence,  but  the  pro- 
cesses are  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  analogy  of  the 
divine  working  as  indicated  in  Scripture,  nor  even  with 
the  spirit  of  this  very  narrative,  which  although  it  does 
not  specify,  yet  certainly  does  not  exclude  the  applica- 
tion of  second  causes,  as  appears  from  the  inspired 
commentary  of  the  writer  of  Psalm  civ.,  where  distinct 
reference  is  made,  »ur.  s  to  the  convulsions  and  up- 
heavals through  which  a  separation  was  effected  be- 
tween the  land  and  water. 

The  difficulty  now  stated  is  uot  of  recent  origin,  nor 
owing  to  any  conflict  between  geology  and  the  biblical 
creation  :  it  was  felt  by  the  older  expositors;  and  oven 
by  the  rabbinical  writers,  who  in  order  to  enlarge  the 


time  of  those  stupendous  operations,  referred,  by  some 
forced  philological  rule,  their  commencement  "to  U* 
second  day  (mo  GruUtu.  Critic!  RacrO,  but  without  any 
advantage  really  resulting  from  such  an  infinitesimal 
addition  of  time. 

Another  circumstance  of  the  same  character  a*  to  iu 
demands  on  time,  is  the  exercise  assigned  to  Adam  of 
bestowing  names  upon  the  animal  creation,  and  which 
must  have  been  began  and  finished  on  the  sixth  dav. 
or  more  strictly  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
his  own  creation,  which  had  been  preceded  on  tin- 
same  day  by  that  of  the  animals,  and  the  creation  of 
Eve,  which  was  also  comprised  in  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day.  This  is  even  a  stronger  case  than  the  preceding, 
inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  reference  U> 
the  miraculous.  God  can  effect  his  works  instantane- 
ously,  but  man  requires  time  for  his  exercises  sail 
operations ;  so  that  whatever  may  1*  assumed  as  to  the 
capacities  and  intuitional  apprehensions  of  unfallen  man, 
Of  the  exercise  to  which  be  was  here  called,  however 
limited  may  have  been  its  extent  as  regards  the  number 
of  species  to  l>e  reviewed  and  named,  or  whatever  may 
have  lieen  its  intended  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  it  could  be  completed  within  the  space  of 
a  few  hours,  which  is  all  that  can  lie  assumed  if  the 
sixth  day  on  which  all  those  events  occurred  was  simply 
a  natural  day. 

If  there  are  thus  in  the  narrative  itself  circumstance* 
demanding  an  extension  of  the  days  beyond  the  usual 
acceptation,  is  there  anything  to  indicate  them  as  in 
any  way  peculiar,  and  the  full  force  of  which  could 
be  seen  only  when  in  due  time  their  meaning  came 
to  be  thus  apprehended  (  Besides  the  peculiarity  already 
adverted  to,  of  days  before  the  existence  of'that  ar 
rangement  by  which  days  are  now  alone  constituted, 
there  are  special  characteristics  attached  to  the  first 
and  seventh  days,  the  initial  and  concluding  terms  of 
the  series.  The  day  which  witnessed  the  beginning  uf 
creation  is  designated  by  the  cardinal  <>»,.  and  not  by  the 
ordinal  jirtt  :  "It  was  evening,  it  was  morning,  oat 
day."  This  peculiarity,  so  unusual  in  the  language, 
arrested  the  attention  of  Josephu*  (Antiq,  tl.i*.  Phil" 
(Dc  Oplf  Mandi.  Met.  «),  and  several  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  and  has  been  variously  explained.  It  will  be 
found  however,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  use  of 
this  Hebrew  numeral,  that  the  only  admissible  conclu- 
sion is,  that  it  must  be  here  taken  in  its  not  unusual 
sense  of  designating  by  way  of  pre-eminence  something 
rare  or  rrmarkabU,  mo  Km  vii  &;  0*  ft  » ;  Da.  riil  3;  and  so 
intended  to  indicate  that  the  evening  and  the  morning 
spoken  of  belonged  not  to  an  ordinary,  but  to  a  pecu- 
liar day;  in  fact,  to  a  period  of  indefinite  duration. 
This  conclusion  is  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  re 
currence  of  the  same  remarkable  expression  "one  day" 
in  one  other  passage  of  Scripture,  and  in  a  connection 
which  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  designation  of  » 
period— the  millennium,  as  some  suppose,  JEw.  »1t.  r, 
"There  shall  be  one  day  (it  is  known  to  Jehovahf 
when  it  shall  not  be  day  and  night ;  for  at  the  even- 
ing time  there  shall  be  light."  The  day  here  an- 
nounced is  altogether  peculiar:  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  which  shall  dawn  upon  humanity  :  its  peculiarity 
will  consist  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  alternations 
of  day  and  night,  of  course  in  a  moral  sense.  Now  if 
prophecy  which  scans  the  far  distant  future  has  a  day 
peculiarly  it*  own.  is  there  anything  incredible  in  the 
that 
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day,  seeing  that  its  days  nearly  all  terminated  long  en- 
man  existed  or  his  history  legan,  and  mimt  accordingly 
in  thia  instance,  no  less  than  in  the  other,  be  a  day 
"  known  to  Jehovah,"  and  by  implication  to  him  alone  1 
History  unquestionably  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
prophecy,  for  the  language  and  symbolism  in  the  two 
cases  are  distinct,  but  God's  own  record  of  his  creating 
piweases  differs  from  all  other  history,  and  if  in  its 
character  it  may  differ  so  also  in  its  chronology.  Thin 
distinction  effectually  disposes  of  an  inconsistency 
sometimes  charged  upon  the  Scripture  interpreter  of 
dropping  this  peculiar  use  of  the  word  day  at  the  close 
of  the  narrative  of  creation,  and  not  carrying  it  for 
ward  into  his  exposition  uf  the  subsequent  history, 
which  it  ought  to  be  seen  was  written  upon  different 
principles,  as  the  events  it  records  occurred  under  widely 
different  conditions. 

But  still  more  noticeable  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
seventh  day  is  described  in  the  history  of  the  creation. 
If  anywhere  in  Scripture  there  is  intimation  that  the 
days  of  creation  excelled  in  duration  man's  brief  days, 
there  is  certaintly  such  in  the  passage  which  describes 
the  cabhatic  rest  of  the  Creator  when  his  great  work 
was  finished,  Bait,!  From  the  references  elsewhere 
in  Scripture  to  this  rest  as  the  great  end  of  the  creation 
and  the  consununation  of  the  creature's  happiness  in 
and  with  (5od — "  Requics  l>ei  requiem  significat  eorum 
qui  requiencunt  in  Deo,"  as  Augustine  UH>n»  Dei.xi.  M 
remarked  long  ago — sufficient  light  is  thrown  upon  its 
nature  and  consequent  duration  to  prevent  us  conceiv- 
ing of  it  as  commensurate  with  man's  present  short  and 
troubled  sabbath.  The  Litter  is  but  a  faint  and  inade- 
quate type  of  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
t  tod,  Ho.  Ir. »,  and  into  which  the  Creator  himself  entered 
when  he  ceased  from  adding  to  the  material  cre- 

ation, in  order  to  carry  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
government  of  the  world,  a  proper  subject  being  found 
in  man,  created  in  God's  own  image,  and  the  restora- 
i  of  whom  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  is  in  reality  "  a 
■eation,"  JCo  t  ir,  raising  man  to  a  higher  platform 
of  life  than  that  on  which  the  first  or  material  creation 
placed  him. 

It  fully  accords  with  this  view  to  find  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  seventh-day  the  invariable  formula  in  the 
other  cases,  '•  It  was  evening,  it  was  morning,"  is  here 
wanting.  It  could  not  l>e  employed,  because  1  Jod's  sab 
bath  extends  over  the  whole  present  order  of  things,  anil 
has  not  yet  come  to  a  close.  God  rested  from  the  work 
of  creation  :  and  neither  reason  nor  revelation  given 
anv  hint  that  that  work  has  ever  been  resumed. 

Now,  if  such  be  f  Jod's  sahUth-day,  the  seventh,  or 
close  of  the  creating  week,  analogy,  and  every  principle 
of  sound  interpretation,  require  that  the  week  itself, 
and  the  days  of  which  it  was  comp<>scd,  be  thus  in- 
definitely extended,  and  regarded  as  God's  week  and 
working  days,  anil  in  no  sense  commensurate  with  those 
of  man.  Man's  days  are  only  a  derivation  and  syndiol 
of  those  archetypal  days ;  the  only  thing  which  l»ars 
any  com|iarison  with  them  is  the  day,  °r  course  of 
Christ's  working  upon  the  earth,  of  which  he  himself 
said.  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me, 
while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work."  Jo.  i*. « 

There  is  no  weight  whatever  in  the  objection  that 
this  view  makes  void  the  law  of  the  sabliath,  for  "it  is 
not  the  alwolute  length  of  the  days  of  creation,  but 
their  number  aud  order  that  constitutes  the  essential 


character  of  the  narrative  in  its  relation  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  sabbath."  In  the  two  cases  the  proportion 
is  alike,  hut  in  the  one  it  is,  as  was  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  law,  upon  a  very  minute  scale.  While  it 
was  chiefly  man.  as  is  plain  from  the  sabbatic  institu- 
tion, irrespective  of  other  considerations,  that  those 
consecutive  but  long  prospective  oj>eration9  regarded, 
it  is  no  less  an  evidence  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  that 
when  they  were  revealed  so  as  to  constitute  a  founda- 
tion for  the  sabliath,  God  chose  for  denoting  them 
that  division  of  time  which  most  readily  presents  itself 
to  the  human  apprehension,  instead  of  jicrplexing  the 
mind  with  the  actual  notation  of  ages  upon  ages  which 
a  more  advanced  state  of  knowledge  would  discover 
and  also  more  fully  comprehend.  (Sec  on  thin,  Mil!«r-»  Foot- 
print* nf  UM  Creator,  ixl.  IMS,  p  *)»  ) 

V.  Thr  Order  of  Creation.  -The  deductions  of  science 
touching  the  order  in  which  the-  course  of  creation  pro- 
ceeded are  in  remarkable  harmony  with  the  statements 
of  Scripture. 

1.  The  first  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  Mosaic 
narrative  intimates  that  "the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
which  h  the  common  Hebrew  designation  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  had  a  contemporaneous  origin;  they  are 
not  merely  the  effects  of  a  common  cause,  but  are  in 
fact  of  one  and  the  same  act.  Other  jiassages  of  Scrip- 
ture observe  the  same  connection,  and  the  same  relation 
of  time,  acoP*  ell n  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  Scripture  to  teach  the  close  relationship  lietwcen 
all  the  parts  of  creation  as  the  productions  of  the  same 
divine  Mind.  All  the  orl»  of  space,  whether  seen  by 
the  eye  or  disclosed  only  by  the  telescope,  were  created 
simultaneously  with  our  own  planet.  The  work  as- 
signed to  the  fourth  day  in  no  way  conflicts  with  this 
statement,  as  will  be  shown  below.  The  relation  thus 
declared  by  revelation  is  fully  corro!>orated  by  the  testi 
mony  of  science,  which  distinctly  shows  that  such  is 
the  connection  of  the  parts,  that  if  not  created  at  the 
same  time  they  must  at  leant  have  had  contempo- 
raneously impressed  ujion  them  their  present  form  and 
motions. 

2  The  next  stage  in  which  the  work  of  creation  is 
presented  exhibits  the  "earth"  for  it  is  with  it  only 
that  the  narrative  has  chiefly  to  do — as  "without  form 
and  void,"  entirely  desolate  and  destitute  of  inhabitants, 
shrouded  in  the  primeval  darkness,  and  Wrapped  up  in 
a  universal  ocean.  There  was  no  life,  vegetable  or 
animal ;  even  the  first  conditions  of  life  were  wanting. 
Light  was  the  next  product  of  creative  Omnipotence; 
and  to  this  succeeded  the  atmospheric  arrangement, 
the  formation  of  the  "firmament,"  or  rather,  according 
to  the  Hebrew— the  former  term  involving  a  fiction  of 
the  Greek  philosophy—  the  txp<tu*r,  the  canopy  of  sky 
overhead,  and  which  supports  the  clouds  or  "  the  waters 
alsne  the  heavens."  (.Sir  FlRM.vMK.NT  >  Here,  however, 
must  I*?  noticed  the  distinction  made  in  Hebrew  lietwecn 
light  in  ibtelf,  and  the  bodies  into  which  it  is  collected 
or  from  which  it  is  emitted— the  terms  being  distinct; 
thus  intimating,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
notice  of  the  creation  of  light  on  the  first  day,  and  its 
concentration  into  the  heavenly  orl*  not  until  the  fourth, 
the  fact,  only  reemtly  recognized  by  science,  that  there 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  light  and  those 
luminaries.  This,  if  known  to  the  objectors,  should 
certainly  silence  tliat  shallow  criticism  and  philosophy 
which  finds  a  notable  instance  of  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  nature  displayed  by  this  narrative  when  it 
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makes  vegetation  to  precede  the  sun.  The  planetary 
Indies  created  and  endued  with  motion  round  their  own 
centred,  anil  in  an  orbitual  path,  were  no  doubt,  like 
the-  earth  itself,  undergoing  preparation  for  their  up- 
pointed  services,  although  of  thin  the  narrative  takes  no 
notice,  save  only  that  on  the  fourth  day  the  light,  per- 
haps previously  diffused  through  space,  was  collected 
into  those  central  orbs,  around  which  their  dependent 
systems  had  from  the  first  revolved,  although  now  in  a 
new  relation. 


In  all  these  particulars,  the  testimony  of  science  is 
exceedingly  distinct,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  It  tells  that  light  is  not 
merely  the  first  condition  of  life,  but  also  of  inorganic 
form.  In  the  process  of  crystallization  its  power  is 
particularly  marked,  and  in  all  the  molecular  arrange- 
ments of  the  mineral  masses  which  so  largely  constitute 
the  very  framework  of  the  earth — its  rocks  and  moun- 
tains. Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  the  absence  of  this  uni- 
versal agent  would  restore  again  the  old  chaotic  state 
of  things.  How  strikingly  harmonious  with  the  de- 
ductions of  science,  to  find  that  in  the  Bible  the  first 
place  is  assigned  to  its  creation !  The  same  may  be 
said  also  with  respect  to  the  atmospheric  arrangements 
which  succeeded  the  creation  of  light.  Without  the 
existence  of  the  atmosphere,  so  wisely  tempered  for  the 
support  of  life,  and  so  adapted  for  its  other  important 
offices  in  the  economy  of  nature,  there  could  be  no  life 
even  in  the  lowest  form,  and  uo  enjoyment :  no  sound 
even  could  issue  from  the  wide  wastes  of  earth,  and  no 
light  could  lie  diffused  over  its  surface.  Therefore  was 
it  created  next  in  order  to  light ;  and  therefore  its  place 
so  precise  and  appropriate  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 
the  creation. 

3.  But  the  course  of  creation  proceeds.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  earth's  surface  was  the  next  tiling  effected. 
The  universal  ocean  was  on  the  third  day  brought  within 
limits,  and  the  dry  land  made  to  emerge  from  its  previous 
watery  covering.  How  this  was  effected  Scripture  does 
not  say  |  but  here  it  is  that  the  domain  of  science  first 
properly  begins.  At  this  stage  of  the  creating  processes 
commenced  the  action  of  those  mighty  and  long-con- 
tinued forces,  the  evidences  of  which  are  seen  every- 
where in  the  dislocated  crust  of  the  earth,  and  which 
caused  the  dry  land  to  appear;  first  probably  in  the 
form  of  rocky  islets  gradually  raising  their  heads  above 
the  surrounding  water,  growing  in  extent,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  connected,  until  what  was  at  first 
groups  of  rocky  points  attained  the  character  of  conti- 
nents. There  may  not  be  sufficient  evidence  to  connect 
the  primary  formation  of  the  geologist  with  the  first  dry 
land,  for  at  these  great  depths  of  creation  the  light  is 
still  very  obscure  ;  but  according  to  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative, no  sooner  is  the  dry  land  Bnatched  from  the  deep 
tlian  it  is  clothed  with  vegetation — the  first  and  lowest 
form  of  life.  The  work  of  the  fourth  day  was  that 
arrangement  of  thu  heavenly  IsjdieB  which  constituted 
them  luminaries— not  their  creation  or  motions— for 
that  was  the  work  of  the  beginning,  or  at  least  of  the 
first  day. 

This  was  followed  by  the  creative  mandate  of  the 
fifth  day,  which  replenished  the  waters  with  its  various 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  the  air  also  with  its  winged 
tenants ;  but  as  the  priority  of  vegetable  life  and  its 
separation  from  the  animal  creation  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  whole  day  or  period  are  poinU  on  which 
geology,  it  may  be  thought,  pronounces  a  contrary 


judgment, 
the  subject. 

Till  very  recently  geologists  were  unable  to  find 
traces  of  a  primeval  vegetation  of  so  old  a  date  as  the 
animal  remains  of  a  low  type  of  life  certainly,  which 
occurred  extensively  in  the  lower  strata.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  further  progress  of  the  science  furnishes  evi- 
dence of  vegetable  life  as  early  as  any  animal  existence. 
"So  far  as  yet  known  plants  and  animals  appear  to- 
gether" (Miiler.Te«timony0ftheR«ok».p,t7).  Without  at- 
taching any  weight  to  the  position  thus  latterly  assigned 
to  the  plant,  or  to  the  probability  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  that  furtlter  discovery  may  detect  a  vegetable  crea- 
tion long  prior  to  animal  life,  it  will  be  enough  if  the 
absence  of  vegetable  remains  from  the  lower  strata  can 
be  shown  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a 
flora  on  the  earth ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can 
from  independent  testimony  be  shown  that  the  place  of 
the  plant  in  the  creation  must  have  been  such  a*  is  an- 
nounced in  Genesis.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  let 
it  be  observed  that  as  the  stratified  rocks  were  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  often  at  great  depths, 
terrestrial  plants  can  be  expected  to  occur  only  rarely; 
while  the  rarity  of  marine  plants  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  natant,  or  confined  to 
rocky  shores ;  while  further,  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
earlier  plants  was  very  unfavourable  to  their  preservation, 
the  contrary  being  the  case  with  the  early  forms  of 
animal  life.  As  to  the  other  point,  this  general  con- 
sideration need  only  be  urged,  that  vegetation  is  the 
ultimate  support  of  animal  life,  and  therefore  must  have 
preceded  it .  (Soc  Professor  Dsns,  Science  and  the  Bible,  t 
Sac  J»n.  lW0,p.  117  > 

4.  But  if,  on  the  question  now 
refuses  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  her  utterances  are  full 
and  explicit  regarding  the  succession  of  the  subsequent 
creating  acts.  Animal  life  began  in  the  waters.  The 
work  of  the  fifth  day  perfected  that  of  the  second,  which 

the  superimposed  atmosphere;  and  as  these  two  ele- 
ments were,  through  the  intervening  arrangements,  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  life,  they  are  duly  peopled 
with  their  respective  tenants  -the  waters  with  "the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life  "—the  rapidly  multiplf- 
iiu/  or  Mirarminfi  creatures,  as  they  are  characteristically 
termed  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  air  with  the  "  winged 
creatures,"  or  birds. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day  of  creation,  however, 
that  the  dry  land  was  peopled  with  animals  properly 
it*  own  -  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds:  a  far  higher  form 
of  life  than  anything  that  preceded.  This  day  too 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  man  -a  being  ditrennj; 
entirely  from  all  the  ]treceding  creations,  and  divinely 
constituted  their  sovereign. 

As  regards  the  particulars  now  stated,  the  order  of 
Genesis  is  strictly  the  order  of  geology  ;  here  there  is 
no  uncertain  or  discordant  note.  There  is  not  only 
a  harmony  in  the  general  testimony  that  the  successive 
changes  through  which  the  earth  has  paasod  have  been 
improvements  in  its  condition  and  capabilities  as  a 
habitable  world,  but  also  in  the  specific  evidence  as  to 
the  order  in  which  its  various  inhabitants  have  been 
introduced.  According  to  the  testimony  of  science,  no 
less  than  of  Scripture,  the  fish  preceded  the  reptile  and 
the  bird,  and  these  again  preceded  the  niammiferoui 
quadruped,  while  it  again  preceded  man  (MUler. Footprtou 
ofthe  Creator,  r«S3h    The  two  records  in  fact  here  run 
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j.arallel;  there  is  no 
tradiction.  Excepting  the  question  of  time  there  in  no 
appearance  of  contradiction  from  tho  first  anuouncc- 
utuut  of  the  Creator's  work  down  to  the  clone,  when 
everything  wan  found  to  be  very  good  ;  and  if  this  ques- 
tion can  be  settled  in  a  way  which  shall  accord  with 
the  facts  of  science,  and  without  violence  to  the  language 
of  revelation,  the  accordance  will  be  such  as  inust  satisfy 
every  mind  that  the  information  communicated  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  the  result  of  man's  reason- 
ings or  imaginings,  but  must  have  come  directly  from 
God.  Still  more  marked  is  the  harmony  of  the  two 
records  with  respect  to  man's  creation  -  his  place  in  the 
course  as  well  as  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  only 
point  which  remains  to  be  considered. 

VI.  Man*  Piatt  in  Crtation. — The  manner  in  which 
the  account  of  man's  creation  is  introduced,  and  the 
space  which  it  occupies  in  the  record,  bespeak  for  him 
at  once  a  place  peculiar  and  apart  from  all  preceding 
creatures.  The  distinguishing  dignity  bestowed  on 
man  by  his  creation  in  the  image  of  (tod,  with  his  con- 
sequent relation  to  the  Creator  and  Kuler  of  the  world, 
raise  questions  of  the  highest  possible  concern,  but  as 
these  tnore  properly  belong  to  another  department,  it  is 
only  in  its  physical  a«|iect  that  the  subject  falls  to  Ihj 
considered  here. 

1.  Man  the  End  of  Crtation.  —As  reason  and  revela 
tion  unite  in  testifying  that  creative  energy  upon  the 
earth  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  progress,  so  also 
they  unite  in  the  affirmation  that  it  was  conitiunmated 
in  man.  This  progression  is  seen  to  have  been  divinely 
predetermined,  and  man's  place  in  it  is  the  terminat  ion 
of  a  process  which  had  been  going  on  since  the  dawn  of 
creation  t M'CoSh.  Typical  Form.,  p  4o»).  the  very  first  or 
ionization  being  as  it  were  a  prophecy  of  the  last.  In 
remarkable  accordance  with  this  analogy  presented  in 
nature  Li  the  language  of  the  psalmist:  "  1  will  praise 

s;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made:  mar- 
i  are  thy  works  ;  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right 
well.  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee,  w  hen  I 
w  as  made  in  secret,  aud  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  tho  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance, 
yet  being  imperfect :  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members 
were  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned, 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them."'  Man  is  the 
perfection  and  summary  of  all  preceding  organization. 
Beyond  this,  according  to  the  divine  predetermination, 
creation  cannot  reach :  no  succeeding  dynasty  on  the 
earth  can  supersede  the  human  race. 

2.  Man'i  Citation  limited  to  a  Siii'ftt  l'air.  -Where 
or  in  what  numbers  the  various  species  preceding  the 
creation  of  man,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  were  in- 
troduced. Scripture  affirms  nothing.  If  in  these  cases 
science  can  show  that  there  were  various  centres  of 
creation,  the  fact  may  be  readily  accepted  as  one  to 
which  revelation  offers  not  the  slightest  opposition.  It 
is  quite  different,  however,  with  the  theories  which 
would  deny  a  commou  origin  to  the  human  race,  for 
upon  this  point  the  language  of  Scripture  is  explicit. 
The  account  of  man's  creation  in  Genesis,  with  the 
derivation  of  the  whole  human  raco,  however  widely 
diversified,  from  one  ancestral  pair,  is  a  truth  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  indeed 
constitutes  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity, 
being,  if  not  the  very  foundation,  yet  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  tho  atonement,  Da.naU.tj  Mat. 

xix  4;  Ac.  x.X  »;  Ro  ft  14,  Id 


No  doubt  numerous  appearances  in  natural  history 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  species,  aud  several  distinguished  writers  have 
ljuldly  challenged  its  correctness.  But  with  every  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  some  of  the  opponents  to  strain 
to  the  utmost  every  fact  and  phenomenon  in  natural 
and  civil  history  which  in  any  way  favour  their  own 
conclusions,  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  has  never  been 
established.  The  common  origin  of  mankind  has  K-cn 
questioned,  but  not  disproved.  Ami  until  such  is  the 
case,  no  valid  objection  can  lie  against  the  biblical 
statement  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  may  be  added 
that  tho  probabilities  against  such  a  conclusion  are 
increasing  with  the  advance  of  science,  and  that  the 
difficulties  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  l>e  in- 
superable are  being  gradually  lessened,  and  the  pro- 
blem is  thus  so  far  simplified  that  the  unity  of  mankind 
can  now  scarcely  l»e  maintained  to  involve  an  improba- 
bility. In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  conclusion 
is  evidently  tending  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle, 
that  common  ideas  underlie  the  whole  system  of  tho 
universe,  declaring  a  unity  of  nature  parallel  with  the 
unity  of  tho  infinite  Author."  (6m  Dana,  Tbmighu  on 
specie*.  MMMfe  Bu.  Ool  im?,  p,  ma.) 

It  may  indeed  !>e  difficult  to  show  how  the  many  and 
marked  differences  which  characterize  different  families 
of  mankind  could  have  arisen,  and  how  they  have 
Itecome  so  intensely  fixed  as  they  prove  to  he;  yet  it 
will  Is.-  more  difficult  to  explain  the  close  affinities, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which  link  together 
all  the  trilies  of  mankind,  if  a  common  origin  lie  denied 
to  them.  "  If  in  the  case  of  man,-'  asks  Baden  Powell, 
"they  have  occurred  as  transitional  varieties,  how 
comes  it  that  they  have  become  so  inveterately  ]<enna- 
nent?  And  if  those  changes  have  all  occurred  within 
the  lapse  of  a  few  thousand  years  of  the  received  chro- 
nology, it  cannot  with  any  reason  be  denied  that  similar 
changes  might  occur  among  infcrii  >r  animals ,  and  become 
just  as  permanent.  Aud  if  so,  changes  to  an  indefinitely 
greater  extent  might  occur  in  indefinite  la|»e  of  time. 
If  them;  changes  take  place  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
natural  causes,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  deny  tho 
possibility  of  equal  or  greater  changes  by  equally  natural 
causes,  in  other  species,  in  equal  or  greater  periods  of 
time.  The  advocates  of  the  fixity  of  species  would 
argue  that  the  single  sjs.t  on  a  butterfly's  wing,  which 
constitutes  a  sj>eeics,  never  lias  changed,  and  never 
can  change  without  a  miracle  :  and  yet  the  vast  dif- 
ferences between  a  European  and  a  Negro  or  Austra- 
lian are  mere  modifications  of  one  parent  stock  by 
natural  causes  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  thousand  years !  " 

This  reasoning  is  not  so  triumphant  as  its  author 
seems  obviously  to  entertain.  It  reduces  the  contro- 
versy entirely  to  a  question  of  natural  history;  takes 
no  account  whatever  of  moral  considerations,  or  the 
disparity  between  man  and  all  the  lower  animals,  giving 
rise  in  tlie  one  case  to  causes  different,  not  only  in  degree 
but  in  kind,  from  those  which  could  possibly  operate  in 
the  other.  It  is  admitted  by  naturalists  ( ivkenntr,  !t«c» 
of  Man,  honA.  <*i  p  2mm,  that  the  diversity  of  races  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  dispersion  of  man  over  the 
earth,  and  designed,  as  Scripture  testifies  he  was,  for 
this  universal  diffusion,  Go  I  J*,  he  was  also,  no  doubt, 
fitted  for  inhabiting  all  climes  and  countries,  a  wide 
and  diversified  range  of  existence.  So  that  thus,  even 
physically  viewed,  man  differs  from  all  other  creatures  ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  him  in  this  respect  being  his 
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constant  and  faithful  attendant  the  dog,  which  is  as 
noted  for  its  varieties  an  man  hiuuHtlf.  The  question 
is,  however,  of  too  wide  a  compass  to  be  adequately 
discussed  here. 

But  admitting  that  natural  causes,  however  long  they 
may  have  operated,  cannot  adequately  explain  the  pre- 
sent appearances,  there  is  no  alternative,  if  we  exclude 
the  development  theory  that  men  grew  up  in  more  or 
less  favoured  circumstances  from  the  next  lower  animaK 
but  to  admit  su|icrnatural  causes,  or,  in  other  words, 
direct  divine  interpositions.  The  opponents  of  specific 
unity  refer  the  diversities  to  distinct  acts  of  creation. 
But  is  this  necessary ;  or  is  it  philosophical  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  a  greater  cause,  when  it  cannot  l»  proved 
that  a  less  may  not  buffice  f  If  recourse  must  be  had 
to  supernatural  causes,  which  we  are  far  indeed  from 
denying,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Creator  originally  implanted  certain  predispositions  to 
be  manifested  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  or  that  he 
introduced  at  a  subsequent  period  changes  to  facilitate 
the  dis]>ersion  of  the  nations,  than  that  by  distinct  acts 
of  creation  he  constituted  the  varieties.  A  very  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  this  supposition  is  the  gradual 
transition  through  which  the  several  varieties  of  tho 
human  race  are  shaded  off  from  one  another,  prevent- 
ing the  naturalist  from  arriving  at  any  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  their  numtier.  Looking  at  the 
extreme  types  only,  it  may  occasion  considerable  doubt 
whether  any  of  these  could  originate  from  one  another. 
Further  olwervation,  however,  shows  that  between  these 
extremes,  whether  of  hue  or  anatomical  structure,  there 
are  main*  whence  the  transitions  proceed  by  insensible 
gradations.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  either  that 
the  races  of  man  must  be  indefinitely  multiplied  or  that 
they  were  originally  oue.  "There  is,  I  conceive," 
says  Dr.  Pickering,  "  no  middle  ground  between  the 
admission  of  eleven  distinct  specie*  in  the  human  family 
and  the  reduction  to  one"  (lUcca  »r  Man,  p. 3ii). 

S.  Man  introduced  into  a  World  already  the  •Scene 
of  Death.  -No  intimation  of  geology  is  supported  by 
better  evidence  thau  that  which  declares  that  death  had 
been  in  active  operation  on  the  earth  long  before  the 
creation  of  man ;  that  whole  creations  had  lived  and 
died;  that  then  as  now,  birth,  growth,  and  dissolution 
succeeded  one  another  in  a  continued  round  ;  and  that, 
as  at  present,  one  part  of  creation  warred  with  and 
preyed  upon  another.  In  the  whole  past  record  of  life 
on  the  earth  there  is  no  indication  of  a  time  when 
death's  ravages  were  unknown,  whether  operating  by 
natural  decay,  or  by  violent  convulsions  and  catastrophes 
of  nature.  Physiology,  moreover,  pronounces  this  to  be 
a  universal  and  necessary  law  of  organized  life,  and  a 
wise  and  benevolent  provision  in  such  a  world  as  ours. 

These  conclusions  have  greatly  disturbed  the  minds 
of  many  who  fancy  they  find  in  them  a  discrepancy 
with  the  sacred  record,  which  connects  death  with  the 
apostasy  of  man.  Suck, however,  have  really  no  ground 
for  alarm,  for  there  is  no  discrepancy  whatever  between 
science  and  Scripture  on  this  subject.  The  Bible 
certainly  and  most  distinctly  teaches  that  the  death 
which  man  experiences  came  upon  him  because  of  his 
transgression,  Ro.  t.  12;  i  Co,  xt.  t\ ;  but  nowhere  does  it 
give  the  least  intimation  that  the  death  of  the  inferior 
animals  is  connected  with  that  event,  iU  language 
being,  in  every  instance  where  it  refers  to  death,  limited 
entirely  to  man.  As  regards  its  power  over  the  inferior 
creatures  Scripture  gives  no  express  testimony,  yet  it* 


existence  may  be  considered  as  tacitly  assumed  in  the 
history  of  creation. 

But  although,  as  already  remarked,  death  is  in  the 
present  state  of  being  a  necessary  law  of  all  organized 
lite,  whether  it  he  viewed  in  connection  with  the  law 
of  assimilation,  the  process  by  which  plants  and  ani- 
mals separate  their  appropriate  food  from  all  other  par- 
ticles of  matter,  on  which  depends  their  growth  and 
also  their  decay,  or  with  the  law  of  the  propagation  of 
the  respective  races,  this  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  immortality  which,  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
would  have  been  bestowed  on  man  had  he  obeyed  the 
law  of  his  Creator.  liow  this  could  have  Wn,  it 
would  lie  presumptuous  to  dogmatize ;  anil  yet,  to  the 
believer,  it  need  not  occasion  any  serious  difficulty. 
There  might  have  been  some  provision  in  man's  original 
constitution  fitted  to  counteract  all  tendency  to  decay; 
while  doubtless  there  would  be  some  divine  interposi- 
tion by  which  from  time  to  time  the  successive  genera- 
tions would  be  removed  without  tasting  death  to  other 
scenes  of  existences.  Something  confirmatory  of  or 
analogous  to  this  has  been  already  presented  in  the 
history  of  mankind  in  the  translations  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  and  examples  on  a  far  larger  scale  are  predicted 
for  the  future  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  dispen- 
sation, i  Co,  xt,  ft,  a. 

4.  Slant  Creation  a  recent  t'tmt. — Geology  shos-s 
that  man's  creation  is  not  only  the  last  term  of  the 
creative  series,  but  also  that  it  is  a  very  recent  event 

the  creations  to  which  the v  gave  birth.  Among  all 
the  fact*  of  geology  there  ap]>ears  to  be  none  better 
established  than  this.  To  adduce  only  the  testimony 
of  Lyell — "  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  proofs  of  the  low 
antiquity  of  our  species,  for  it  is  not  controverted  by 
any  experienced  geologist;  indeed,  the  real  difficulty 
consist*  in  tracing  back  the  signs  of  man's  existence  on 
the  earth  to  that  comparatively  modern  period  when 
species,  now  his  contemporaries,  began  greatly  to  pre- 
dominate. If  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  occurrence  in  certain  deposits  of  the  remains  of 
man  and  his  works,  it  is  always  in  reference  to  strata 
confessedly  of  the  most  modern  order;  and  it  is  never 
pretended  that  our  race  co-existed  with  assemblages  of 
animals  and  plants,  of  which  all,  or  eveu  a  large  pro 
portion  of  the  specie*,  are  extinct"  (Prtndpto.  of  Oeok*7, 
Sth  od.  p.  177.  17»). 

This  might  have  sufficed  regarding  the  point,  but  for 
the  attempts  to  get  rid  of  this  testimony  because  of  its 
negative  character.  Thus  Baden  Powell— "The  pre- 
valent belief  in  the  very  recent  origin  of  man,  geolo- 
gically speaking,  depends  wholly  on  negative  evidence. 
And  there  seems  no  reason,  from  any  good  analogy, 
why  human  remains  might  not  be  found  in  deposits 
corresponding  to  periods  immensely  more  remote  than 
commonly  supposed,  when  the  earth  was  in  all  respect* 
equally  well  suited  for  human  habitation.  And  if  such 
remains  were  to  occur,  it  is  equally  accordant  with  all 
analogy  to  expect  that  they  might  be  those  of  an  extinct 
and  loiter  tptcitt.  The  only  real  distinction  in  the  his- 
tory of  creation  which  marks  a  supposed  'human  epoch, 
is  not  the  first  introduction  of  the  animal  man  in  bow- 
ever  high  a  state  of  organization,  but  the  endowment 
of  that  animal  with  the  gift  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.  It  is  a  perfectly  conceivable  idea  that  a  lower 
species  of  the  human  race  might  have  existed  destitute 
of  this  endowment"  il'iuty  of  Worlds,  p.  4M,  ♦»>. 
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On  thu  otraiiip-  and  utterly  unphilosophical  ~t.it-- 
meat  one  or  two  remarks  must  ho offered.  First,  the oom- 

very  unreasonable,  seeing  it  is  tlie  only  evidence  pos- 
sible or  even  conceivable  in  the  cane.    The  assertion  i8 
that  man  did  not  exist  on  the  earth  contemporaneously 
with  many  extinct  creation*,  and  the  proof  is  that  not 
a  idngle  trace  of  his  remains  is  discovered  in  connection 
with  theirs.    It  is  the  upholder  of  the  contrary  position 
that  is  bound  to  produce  the  positive  proof  in  the  form 
d  some  human  fossil  of  an  earlier  age.    Again,  the 
fiction  of  a  non-spiritual  man  is  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration — it  is  a  positive  contradiction;  for  how  are 
*e  to  conceive  of  a  creature,  whatever  may  be  its  form 
to  be  a  member  of  the  human  race,  if 
of  a  moral  nature,  the  first  essential  of  man  ? 
is  utterly  ridiculous.    It  has  been  well  asked 
-  "Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  fossil  remains  of 
•neb  a  being  were  to  be  found,  how  are  we  to  recognize 
it!  what  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal 
man?"  (A.  Thomson,  Edta  N  rtilloi  Jour.  April,  IMS).  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  matter  further.    "  It 
n*J  l>e  safely  stated  that  that  ancient  record  in  which 
man  is  represented  as  the  last-born  of  creation  is  op- 
pond  by  no  geologic  fact ;  and  that  if,  according  to 
Chalmers, '  the  Mosaic  writings  do  not  fix  the  antiquity 
of  the  globe,'  they  at  least  do  fix— making  allowance  of 
course  for  the  varying  estimates  of  the  chronologer — 
'  the  antiquity  of  the  human  species ' ''  (Miller,  Te»timonT 

of  Uve  Rock*,  p  1<MU. 

In  conclusion,  if  it  cannot  yet  lie  affirmed  that  ft*] 
discrepancies  have  been  removed  in  Ute  testimonies  of 
the  two  records,  the  expectation  is  not  unfounded  of  a 
complete  reconciliation  as  the  result  of  further  study  of 
the  great  questions  raised.  The  path  on  which  the"  in- 
terpn-tvr  of  Scripture  has  entered  apjiears  to  Is;  the 
right  one,  and  although  his  progress  may  be  slow,  and 
he  may  have  sometimes  to  retrace  steps  inadvertently 
taken,  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  now  encoun- 
tered will,  in  the  end,  prove  a  positive  gain  to  the  inter- 
pretation, and  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Bible. 
Even  already  its  opening  narrative  is  placed  in  such  a 
light  as  may  U  said  to  demonstrate  its  divine  origin. 
TlxTe  is  so  much  that  modern  science  has  for  the  first 
time  disclosed  regarding  the  earth's  history,  that  the 
idea  of  Mooes  or  any  other  man  previous  to  this  nine- 
teenth century  being  the  author  of  the  biblical  record  is 
altogether  incomprehensible.  Indeed,  the  very  state- 
ments regarding  the  order  of  creation,  which  at  first 
provoked  the  greatest  opposition,  because  opposed  to 
the  usual  and  untaught  conception*  of  mankind,  now 
actually  prove  some  of  its  strongest  confirmations, 
showing,  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  that  none  could 
given  such  a  history  of  the  earth,  and  its  sucoes- 
revolutions,  but  its  Creator  and  Upholder,  [d.  v.] 
CREEPING  THING.  This  phrase  is  used  in  holy 
Scripture  to  designate  not  only  reptiles,  properly  so 
called,  but  insects,  worms,  and  even  the  smaller  mam- 
malia. [P.  H.  O.) 

CRESCENS  (Gr.  R>t>«fi),  one  of  Paul's  com- 
panions in  his  bonds  and.  as  is  generally  supposed, 
a  fellow-labourer  in  the  gospel.  He  is  mentioned  only 
once,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  and  is  spoken  of  as  having  de- 
parted into  Galatia.  Various  traditions  have  been 
banded  down  respecting  him,  according  to  one  of  which 
he  belonged  to  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ:  but  they 
are  of  no  authority. 


CRETE,  now  Candia,  a  large  island  in  the  Egcan 
section  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  length  of  the  island  is  given  by  Pliny  at  270  Ro- 
man miles,  but  this  is  much  too  large;  it  is  only  about 
158  miles  English.  It  is  comparatively  narrow  in 
breadth,  varying  from  b  to  88  English  miles.  It  is 
broadest  in  the  middle.  The  island  is  very  moun- 
tainous, having  a  continuous  mass  of  high  land  stretch- 
ing along  the  entire  length,  intersected  by  many  deep 
and  fertile  valleys.  Near  the  middle  the  mountain 
peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  7074  feet,  several  of  which 
belong  to  the  famous  Mount  Ida.  The  greater  part 
of  these  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests  of  olive, 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  pine  trees,  oaks  and  cypresses. 
They  contain  a  number  of  remarkable  caverns  and 
grottos,  including  the  famous  Labyrinth  of  antiquity,  an 
extensive  and  intricate  natural  excavation  at  the  fist 
of  Mount  Ma.  It  was  in  Crete  tliat  the  sceue  was 
laid  of  many  fabrications  in  Grecian  mythology;  in 
particular,  it  was  fabled  to  be  the  birthplace,  as  well 
as  to  possess  the  tomb,  of  the  "  father  of  god*  and  men," 
and  in  connection  with  king  Minos  gave  rise  to  a  whole 
series  of  legends  respecting  the  upper  and  nether 
worlds.  In  civil  matters  Crete  was  like  a  world  by 
itself ;  it  stood  aloof  from  the  states  of  Greece  in  their 
great  wars  and  conflicts;  but  lieing  iteelf  divided  into 
several  independent  states,  each  with  their  little  capital 
and  senate,  these  often  carried  on  war  with  one  another. 
When  assailed  from  without,  however,  the  common 
patriotism  rallied  the  people  together,  and  all  united 
in  defence  of  their  mother- country.  This  expression 
itself — pifTplt,  mother- country — was  a  Cretan  word. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  fell  with  all  tin  other  states 
and  islands  in  that  part  of  the  world  under  the  sway 
of  Rome,  and  together  with  Cyrene  formed  a  Roman 
!  province.  This  took  place  upwards  of  half  a  century 
liefore  the  Christian  era;  and  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
it  was  a  senatorial  province,  governed  by  a  proconsul. 

The  Cretans  had  a  name  in  ancient  times  for  l»eing 
good  sailors,  for  which  their  insular  situation  furnished 
them  with  peculiar  advantage*;  also  fur  their  skill  in 
archery,  and  expertneas  in  ambushing.  Hence  they 
were  frequently  engaged  as  light-armed  troops  in  the 
employ  of  other  states.  Their  moral  character,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  stood  high;  and  the  tes- 
,  t  inn  my  of  a  native  Cretan,  as  quoted  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  Tit.  i  12,  places  them  very  low  in  the  scale  of  in- 
1  telligence  and  probity:  "The  Cretans  are  alway  liaiu, 
evil  1  leasts  (vile  brutes ).  slow  liellie*"-  that  is,  lying, 
grovelling,  lazy  gormandizers.  This  was  written  in  the 
sixth  century  liefore  Christ  by  Epimenides,  a  native  of 
Gnossus  (now  Knossoli)  in  Crete;  but  the  first  part  of  the 
quotation,  K/njrrrt  del  yj/tvcrai,  being  also  found  in  Cal- 
limachus  the  Cyrenean,  the  entire  passage  was  some- 
times attributed  by  mistake  to  him.  Tin  first  part  of 
the  description,  indeed,  was  so  frequently  applied  to 
the  Cretans,  that  KfOfriftV,  to  act  tho  Cretan,  was  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  synonym  to  \(><u&fe8ai,  to  play  the 
liar.  The  classics  abound  with  allusions  to  this  charac- 
teristic; as  Ovid,  when  wishing  to  gain  credit  for  what 
he  asserts,  says  that  even  Crete,  though  noted  for  its 
lying  (quamvia  mt  mendax),  could  not  deny  it  (  Do  A.  Am. 
t  tm),  or  again,  when  referring  to  Cretan  witnesses, 
he  throws  in  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  Cretans  do  not 
always  lie  (til.  vt\,  and  Lucan  deems  it  enough  to  stamp 
the  untrustworthiness  of  Egypt,  to  say  that  she  is  as 
as  Crete  <riii  Kt)     Plato  distinguishes  be- 
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tween  Laoeda.-mt.il  ami  Crete,  by  describing  Uie  one 
as  cultivating  brevity  of  speech,  ^paxvXoyiar,  and  the 
other,  not  bo  much  multiplicity  of  words,  an  multipli- 
city of  thought!),  ro\vt>otcw  fiaWav  »}  io\i\o"(ia»  (Leg  ' 
p.  7n>),  a  facility  in  suiting  the  thought  to  the  occasion. 
Heathen  authors  have  dwelt  less  upon  the  other  ten- 
dencies of  the  Cretans  referred  to  by  the  apostle,  and  we 
may  hence  naturally  infer  that  they  did  not  form  quite 


prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  there  can  be  n<> 
doubt;  as  the  apostle  himself  had  good  opportunities  fur 
judging.  Jt  is  clear  that  he  personally  laboured  for  a 
time  on  the  island,  as  he  speaks  of  having  left  Titu» 
there,  not  to  commence  a  new  work,  but  to  carry  far- 
had  begun,  and  complete  the 
Tit  i  *    He  did 
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not  despair  of  the  gospel  even  on  so  corrupt  a  soil ;  but 
charged  it  the  more  earnestly  on  believers,  that  the  very 
prevalence  of  corruption  should  have  the  effect  of 
:  them  the  more  watchful  nf  their  behaviour  and 
i  their  conduct. 
Mention  is  made  of  Crete  in  the  narrative  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck.  Contrary  winds  prevent- 
ing the  voyagers  from  continuing  their  direct  course  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  they  sailed  southward, 
rounding  Cape  Salmonc,  the  eastern  promontory  of 
Crete,  and  took  shelter  in  the  Fair  Havens,  near  Cape 
Matala.  Afterwards,  in  endeavouring  to  make  for 
Phamioe  (now  Port  Lutro>,  a  more  secure  and  com- 
modious harbour  farther  went,  they  were  driven  off  the 
coast  by  a  violent  storm,  and  passing  under  the  small 
island  of  Clauda  were  carried  to  Malta.  (s«  Smith'. 
Vot^o  xftd  Shl|«reck  of  St  Paul  ) 

CRISTUS,  a  ruler  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Co- 
rinth, and  one  of  those  who  were  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Christ  by  the  ministry  of  Paul,  Ac  xnii  S;  l  Co  1.  u.  As 
he  and  his  household  had  been  baptized  by  the  apostle, 
we  may  suppose  they  were  among  the  earlier  converts. 

CROSS,  CRUCIFY.  The  Creek  word  for  cross, 
aravpot,  properly  signified  a  *takt,  an  upright  pole,  or 
piece  of  paling,  on  which  anything  might  be  hung,  or 
which  might  be  used  in  impaling  a  piece  of  ground.  Rut 
a  modification  was  introduced  as  the  dominion  and  usages 
of  Rome  extended  themselves  through  Greek- speaking 
countries.  Even  amongst  the  Romans  the  trtuc  (from 
which  our  crosi  is  derived)  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally an  upright  pole,  and  this  always  remained  the  more 
prominent  part.    Rut  from  the  time  that  it  liegan  to  lie 


used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  a 
piece  of  wood  was  commonly  added :  not,  however, 
always  even  then.  For  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
of  death  than  one  by  the  cross ;  this  being 
accomplished  bv  transfixing  the  criminal 
with  a  pok.  which  **  ™n  through  his  back  and  spine, 
and  came  out  at  his  month  (adactum  per  medium  ho- 
minem,  qui  per  os  emergat,  stipitem.  Seneca,  Ep.  it*  ^ 
In  another  place  (Coniol  ad  Marciam, «  Seneca  men- 
tions three  different  forms:  "  I  see,"  says  he,  "three 
crosses,  not  indeed  of  one  sort,  but  fashioned  in  diffe- 
rent ways;  one  sort  suspending  by  the  head  persons 
tent  toward  the  earth,  others  transfixing  them  through 
their  secret  parts,  others  extending  their  arms  on  a 
patibulum."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  latter  sort  was  the  more  common,  and  that  about 
the  period  of  the  gospel  age  crucifixion  was  usually  ac- 
complished by  suspending  the  criminal  on  a  cross  piece 
of  wood. 

Rut  this  does  not  of  itself  determine  the  precise  form 
of  the  cross  ;  for  crosses  of  three  different  shapes  were 
known  to  have  been  in  use.  One,  and  that  probably 
the  most  ancient,  was  in  the  form  of  the  Utter  T, 
which  as  commonly  written  consisted  simply  of  a  per- 
pendicular line  with  another  laid  across  the  top,  making 
two  right  angles,  "J".  In  the  earlier  Christian  writers 
this  letter  is  often  referred  to  as  a  symbol  of  the  cross, 
and,  on  account  of  such  a  resemblance.  Lucian,  in  his 
usual  style,  prefers  a  charge  against  the  letter  (Jodfc 
Viw.  ill »  The  letter  X  represents  another  sort,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  St.  Andrew,  from  a  tradition 
that  on  a  cross  of  this  description  the  apostle  of  that 
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name  suffered  martyrdom.  Dut  the  commonest  form, 
it  ia  understood,  wait  that  in  which  the  upright  piece 
of  wood  was  crossed  by  another  ntttr  the  top,  l>ut  not 
precisely  a/  it,  the  upright  polo  running  alx>ve  the 
other,  thus  -f"  —  and  so  making  four,  not  merely  two 
right  angh«.  It  was  on  a  trw  of  this  form,  accord- 
in,-  to  the  general  voice  of  tradition,  that  our  Lord 
suffered  ;  but  there  in  nothing  in  the  narratives  of  the 
evangelist*  which  determines  this  to  have  liecn  the 
form  employed,  rather  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
It  is,  however,  the  one  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  painting*  ami  sculptures  that  have  survived  from 
the  earlier  ages. 

Punishment  by  the  cross  was  confined  to  slaves  or  to 
malefactors  of  the  worst  class  (llr.r.SM  1.3.W;  Jot.  rt  2|y). 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  this  punishment  he 
was  usually  stripped  ami  scourged  <  Ury,  mill  m.  v*i  m«. 
t  ;).  Before  being  actually  condemned  our  I^ord  had 
Iteen  scourged.  I.u.  Mill  l«,  Ju  xi»  l,  and  on  this  account, 
probably,  it  was  omitted  afterwards.  Tlie  criminal 
was  appoiutetl  to  carry  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion (Pint  Ik.  T:ir,L  IX-.  Vind  ):  wliich  was  als-i  exacted,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  at  the  hands  of  Christ,  tliough  another 
was  afterwards  compelled  to  share  the  burden  with  him. 


this  is  a  feeling  that  obviously  needs  to  be  kept  within 
definite  bounds,  and  jealously  guarded,  lest  it  should 
grow  into  a  species  of  idolatry,  and  supplant  the  very 
object  it  was  intended  to  honour.  Apart  from  Christ 
himself,  tlie  cross  remains  what  it  naturally  was,  a  base 
and  contemptible  thing,  and  utterly  incapable,  if  viewed 
otherwise  than  as  the  symliol  of  what  he  accomplished 
on  it,  of  imparting  either  life  or  blessing.  The  early 
Christians  contemplated  it  merely  as  such  a  symbol; 
and  hence  it  was  usually  associated  in  their  minds 
with  hoj>eful  and  joyous,  not  with  gloomy  and  asce- 
tic feelings.  So,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Maitland, 
in  his  interesting  work  on  the  catacomb*,  "  When  the 
ere<*.s  was  employtd  as  an  emblem,  as  it  very  often  was, 
it  wore  a  cheerful  aspect.  Pilate  may  set  a  seal  upon 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  soldier*  may  repeat  their  Ufa 
tale;  but  the  church  knows  better;  and,  thinking  rather 
of  Christ's  resurrection  than  of  his  death,  she  crown* 
the  cross  with  flowers."  On  the  early  temlvstenes  of 
the  Christians,  therefure,  the  cross  was  the  emblem  of 
victory  and  hope,  and  they  often  had  the  word  rictrix 
written  underneath  or  alongside  of  it.  It  was  only  after 
the  morbid  and  ascetic  spirit  of  monkery  had  made  way 
in  the  church  that  the  cross  liecauic  associated  with  a 


I.u  xxiii.  W.  When  the  place  of  doom  was  reached,  the  gloomy,  self-tormenting  piety;  and  only  when  sujiersti- 
criminal  was  stripj>ed  nearly  naked,  ami  either  bound  or  tion  took  the  place  of  true,  spiritual  devotion,  that  the 
nailed  to  the  cross,  which  was  then  hoisted  and  set  up,  so  ;  figure  of  the  cross  came  to  l>e  used  or  Isime  alsuit  as  a 


a*  to  cause  the  feet  of  the  victim  to  lie  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  earth.  If  the  nailing  was  the  most  painful  mode 
in  the  first  instance,  the  other  was  more  so  in  the  end; 
f"r  the  sufferer  was  left  to  die  of  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
simply  Ixmnd  with  thongs  it  might  take  days  to 
nplish  the  process;  for  usually  a  strong  pin  pro- 
jected out  of  the  central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of 
the  sufferer  rested.  Instances  are  on  record  of  per- 
sons surviving  on  a  crost  for  nine  days.  Put  in  our 
Lord's  aw--  there  were  circuinstain.es  altogether  ]>ccu- 
bar,  which  must  have  greatly  tended  to  shorten  the 
period  of  suffering.  Ignorant  of  these,  Pilate  indi- 
cated his  surprise  that  the  death  of  Jesus  should  have 
occurred  so  soon,  M«  xt,  it.  And  as  there  were  pecu- 
liar circumstances  tending  to  produce  an  unusual]  \ 
speed)'  death,  so  there  were  reason*  for  effecting  the 
removal  of  the  body  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Had  the  Romans  lieen  left  te  themselves  they  might 
have  allowe<l  the  Issly  u>  hang  on  the  cross  for  .lavs; 
but  by  the  Jewish  law  removal  before  sunset  was  iin- 
|«rative.  Do  ixl  n,S3;  and  tlie  near  approach  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath— a  Sabbath  tim  of  peculiar  solemnity 
-rendered  it  especially  needful,  in  our  Lord's  ease, 
that  no  time  should  lie  lout  in  having  the  body  committed 
te  its  proper  resting-place.  It  may  ls>  added,  tliat 
crucifixion  as  a  capital  puniHhment  was  abolished  by 
Constantine,  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  associations 
which  the  crows  had  now  gathered  around  it. 

The  singular  imjiortance  attaching  to  the  death  of 
Chri-t,  according'  to  the  scheme  of  salvation  unfolded  in 
the  gospel,  could  not  but  communicate  somewhat  of  its 
own  character  to  the  instrument  on  which  it  was  un 
dergone.  From  l«ing  in  it-elf  the  int«*t  vile  and  repul- 
sive of  objects,  the  cross  ha*  Income  in  the  minds  of 
believer*  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  holy  and  precious. 
As  Christ  crucified  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  i 
of  God  unto  salvation,  it  was  but  natural  that  thosc 
who  experienced  the  power  of  this  salvation  should 
glory  in  the  cross,  as  the.  instrumental  occasion  by 
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sacred  charm.  This  last  abuse  Iwgan  much  earlier 
than  the  other,  for  it  appears  to  have  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  the  fourth,  and  to  have  been  not  uncommon 
in  the  latter  pirt  of  the  third  century.  Even  then 
people  signed  the  cross  in  token  of  safety,  and  laid 
stress  on  figures  of  it  as  a  preservative  against  both 
spiritual  and  natural  evil.  This  superstitious  feeling 
was  at  once  expressed  and  stimulated  by  the  discovery 
of  what  Wiis  held  to  l>e  the  true  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  real  cross  on  which  he  suffered.  The  empress 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  about  the  year  a. D.  3'2<1. 
and  when  she  was  on  the  verge  of  eighty  years  old, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places,  and  »a*  rewarded, 
among  other  things,  by  this  notable  discovery.  A 
Jew,  who  doubtless  uilderst*  -  >•  1  from  the  taste  Olid 
tendencies  of  the  noble  visitant  what  was  likely  te  bring 
the  most  grateful  reapOBM,  furnished  the  information 
which  hd  to  the  desired  result;  only,  as  three  crosses 
were  found  at  the  spit,  it  was  for  a  time  difficult  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  which  might  Is.'  the  Saviour's. 
Hut  on  the  suggestion  of  Macarius.  Hishop  of  Jerusa 
lem,  they  were  tested  by  their  power  of  working  mini 
cles;  an.l  as  one  only  was  rcp>rted  to  possess  this 
quality,  it  was  accordingly  declared  to  W  the  genuine 
cross  of  Christ.  This,  however,  was  but  the  beginning 
of  wonders ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  bits  of  thi*  red 
cross  soon  began  te  lie  ilistributed  throughout  Chris 
tendom;  and  the  traffic  grew  till  it  was  calculated  the 
whole  niicht  liave  sufficed  to  Iwild  a  ship  of  war. 
while  the  uriginal  remained  stUl  undiminished.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  on  record  of  the 
melancholy  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  idolatry 
and  superstition,  and  shows  how  close  and  vigilant 
a  watch  should  be  set  on  the  workings  of  pious  sen- 
timent, from  tlie  moment  it  begins  to  decline  into 
ft  wrong  direction '  The  subject,  however,  in  this  as- 
pect of  it,  belongs  to  church  history  rather  than  te  that 
of  biblical  literature. 

Figuratively,  crow  is  used  in  Scripture,  in  a  generul 
way  for  what  is  painful  and  mortifying  to  the  flesh. 
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Our  Lord  himself  bo  uses  it  when  he  says,  "If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  me,"  Mat  »«t  24.  And  thk 
cross,  by  way  of  eminence,  that  namely  of  Christ,  in  , 
taken  an  an  emblem  of  the  doctrine  or  religion  with 
which  it  is  so  closely  connected,  Phi.  UL  1»  The  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  are  such  as  in  their  heart  and  be- 
haviour are  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  design  for  which 
he  suffered  on  the  accursed  tree. 

CROWN.  The  common  Hebrew  word  for  this  is 
aldrdJt  (:  i  tBO)  i  it  i-H  derived  fnim  the  n«t  which  sign!- 

TT- 

fies  to  surround,  then  to  encircle  in  a  distinguishing  or 
honorary  manner,  especially  with  chaplets,  diadems,  or 
such  like  things  upon  the  bead  ;  so  that  the  atdrdh  in 
the  emphatic  sense  of  crown  was  just  the  capital  cinc- 
ture and  ornament  of  the  prnton — in  kings,  the  |>cculiar 
badge  of  royalty ;  in  priests,  of  sacerdotal  dignity 
(though  in  Scripture  another  term  is  commonly  used 
for  this— pfjjrc,  mitzneptittfi);  in  combatants,  of  victory. 

In  ancient  times  such  crowns,  though  called  by  a 
common  name,  would  naturally  differ  according  to  the 


I 184.  I      EgrptUu.  Assyrian,  and  other  Crowns 
I.  Egyptian  Crown  of  the.  upper  country.— Wilkinson. 
*.  Egyptian  Crown  of  the  lower  country  —Wilkinsm. 
*.  Kiryptlae  Crown  of  the  united  upper  aoJ  lower  countries.— WiUlnkiri. 
4.  Aoyriun  Crown  of  a  king  In  Nln<  »<h  —  LayaM. 

A*s>rian  Crown  of  Sardanapalns  III  —  iJiv'urJ. 
6.  A*s>rian  Crown  of  Sennacherib.— La  rard. 
7  Crown  of  Tlgruncs.  kin*  <>f  Syria  —  Fmui  a  tetradmcluna 
s.  Crown  from  sculpture  at  Persepolis— PorW  •  Trsvela 
».  Corona  cirica.— from  coin  of  tu»  emperor  Call* 

manners  of  the  time  and  the  condition  of  the  person- 
ages who  wore  them.  Even  for  kings,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  they  bore  anything  like  a  commonly 
recognized  or  stereotyped  form.  Indeed,  a  comparison 
of  the  distinctive  head -dresses  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  kings  with  the  more  simple,  though  probably 
more  costly  diadem  or  the  Roman  emperors,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  there  was  great  variety  of  form.  Some 
»f  them,  it  will  bo  observed,  especially  those  of  the 
Assyrian  monarclis,  approach  very  nearly  in  shape  to 
the  priestly  tiara,  ami  were  in  fact  nothing  else  than  an 


elevated,  elaborately  wrought,  and  perhaps  geuuned 
turban.  That  they  were  usually  made  of  costly  mate- 
rials, and  were  for  dignity  and  ornament  rather  than 
for  use,  appears  from  the  allusions  to  them  found  in 
ancient  writers.  Even  the  comparatively  petty  king 
of  the  Ammonites  had  a  crown  which  contained  a 
talent  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  David  took 
with  the  city  Kabbah,  and  placed  upon  liis  own  head, 
2  Sa.  sU.  so.  Reference  i»  made  in  Ps.  xxi.  3  to  a  crown 
of  pure  gold  as  the  proper  badge  of  a  king,  whose  state 
corresponded  to  his  position ;  so  that  in  David's  time 
gold  must  be  understood  to  have  formed  the  chief  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  royal  crowns  ;  but  nothing 
is  indicated  respecting  the  form. 

It  was  a  Crecian  custom  to  crown  with  a  wreath  of 
leaves,  or  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  those  who  came  off  vic- 
torious in  the  public  games.  We  read  of  nothing  cor- 
responding to  this  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  reference 
is  made  to  the  custom  by  St.  Paul  a.-  one  jwrfectly 
familiar  to  his  Corinthian  readers  (near  whose  city  some 
of  those  games  were  celebrated),  and  he  draws  the  dis- 
tinction between  such  aud  the  Christian  prize,  by  desig- 
nating the  one  corruptible,  and  the  other  incorruptible, 
1  Co  li.  25.  In  reference  also,  partly  to  this  worldly 
custom,  and  partly  to  the  usage  of  kings,  the  final  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  is  represented  as  a  crown,  to 
which  they  are  at  once  bom  as  heirs  of  glory,  and  to 
which  they  must  fight  their  way  as  spiritual  combat 
ants— a  crown  of  ri'/htrouimm,  iTi  i»  ft,  because  it  is 
attained  to  only  as  the  final  issue  of  a  life  of  righteous- 
ness ;  a  crown  of  lift.  Re  it  i<>,  or  a  crown  of  glory,  l  Ps. 
t.  4,  because  a  perennial  life  of  blessedness  and  glory 
shall  be  the  portion  of  those  who  receive  it.  But 
another  and  less  creditable  custom  of  the  ancient  hea- 
then in  respect  to  the  use  of  temporary  crowns  is  referred 
to,  at  least  onoe,  in  Old  Testament  scripture  —  the 
custom,  namely,  of  encircling  with  a  coronal  of  leaves 
and  flowers  the  heads  of  those  who  wore  engaged  in 
the  mirth  and  revelry  of  public  festivals.  Thus  the 
prophet  Isaiah  apostropluzes  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, 
as  having  on  them  a  crown  of  pride,  a  glorious  beauty 
of  a  fading  flower,  eh.  xxriu.  i  And  in  the  apocryphal 
1  book  of  Wisdom  the  reference  is  still  more  distinct— 
I  "  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ornaments, 
and  let  no  flowers  of  the  spring  pass  by  us;  let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  are  uttered," 
ch  il.  7,  s.  Occasionally  allusions  are  made  to  crowns  in  a 
quite  general  way,  as  to  what  is  peculiarly  honourable 
and  glorious ;  as  when  a  virtuous  wife  is  called  "  a  crown 
to  her  husband,"'  fr,  xii  t  ,  when  the  wise  are  said  to  get 
riches,  and  old  men  grandchildren,  for  a  crown,  rr.  stf 
14;  xtU.  Sj  or  when  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  ban  1 
their  converts  reckoned  to  them  for  a  crown  of  joy. 
1Tb.  II.  10.  In  such  cases  the  crown  is  simply  regarded 
as  the  sign  or  emblem  of  the  state. 

CRYSTAL.  There  is  no  further  peculiarity  in  the 
reference  made  to  crystal  in  Scripture,  than  that  in  the 
original  Hebrew  two  terms  are  so  rendered,  gabith 
i«r33»,  and  kerwh  (i— 1|5>.    These  l>oth  properly  signify 

ice,  the  one  from  the  congelation  that  causes  it,  the  other 
from  the  smoothness  that  appears  on  its  surface.  It 
was  an  ancient  opinion,  that  crystal  was  simply  ice  in 
a  harder  state  of  congelation  titan  usual ;  and  hence,  not 
merely  the  Hebrew  gabinh,  but  the  Crock  icpvtrdWot, 
frotn  which  our  rrysfW  comes,  signified  equally  eltaritt 
aud  rork-erynlal,  the  two  being  regarded  as  but  one 
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i  a  mistake,  but  it  accounts 
Rock- crystal  is  produced 
i  in  the  colder  regions  of  the 
Ln«i  is  composed  of  the  finest  species  of  quartz, 
pellucid,  that  "clear  as  crystal"  is  a  familiar 
i  in  Scripture,  Re  It.  «;  xxi  11.  *c,  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  discourse .  Its  terrible  or  dazzling  brightness, 
when  shone  upon  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  referred  to 
in  Ezc.  i.  22.  And  from  the  value  set  upon  it,  in  con- 
nection with  these  qualities,  it  was  ranked  by  the 
ancient*  among  the  precious  stones,  and  sometimes 
even  named  with  gold  as  of  like  value,  J«*  xxrtii.  r 
CUBIT.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 
CUCKOO  fcjntf,  thachaph\.    The  name  of  some 

bird,  mentioned  only  in  the  lists  of  unclean  fowl  in  Lo. 
xi.  and  Bv.  xiv.    It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 


UK) 


what  species  or  even  genus  is  intended.  The  LXX. 
translate  the  word  by  \dpot,  the  gull,  and  various  con- 
jectural identifications  have  been  proposed.  Where 
nothing  certain  can  be  advanced,  the  rendering  of  the 
Knglish  version  is  not  at  all  improbable,  and  is  quite 
ss  good  as  any  other.  The  cuckoo  (Cuculus  ranorui)  is 
»  bird  of  considerable  size,  unfit  for  food,  because  habi- 
tually feeding  on  reptiles  and  large  insects,  common  in 
Palestine,  and  sure  to  attract  popular  notice  from  its 
peculiar  and  well-known  call. 

The  very  word  thachaph,  especially  if  it  was  pro- 
nounced thnrhofJt,  was  a  good  imitation  of  the  dissyl- 
labic voice  of  this  bird ;  and  not  improbably  was  so 
intended,  just  as  our  word  cuckoo,  variously  repeated 
ra  all  European  languages,  ami  yaloob,  which  the  bird 
i*  supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  utter.  The  latter  indeed 
call  it  tetr  tl  yaloob,  or  Jacob's  bird,  on  this  account. 

The  cuckoo  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and 
Africa  as  well  as  Europe,  migrating  northward  in 
spring,  and  southward  in  autumn.  It  is  said  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Palestine.  Mr.  Strickland  saw  it  at 
Smyrna,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Ross  sent  specimens 
to  the  Zoological  Society  from  Erzeroom.  Buckingham, 
travelling  across  the  mountains  between  Damascus  and 
Kidon  in  April,  heard  the  familiar  call,  loud,  distinct, 
and  clear,  though  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep 
snow.  It  is  pmhable  that  the  cuckoo  does  not  breed 
in  Palestine.  [p.  H.  o.] 

CUCUMBER  The  Talmudists  derive  the  Hebrew 
plural  o*W W5.  from  the  obsolete  root  ipp,  1 1  to  be 

•  V  "  T  T 

hard,  heavy,  difficult,"  owing  to  the  hardness  and  indi- 
ffestibility  of  this  tempting  but  dangerous  fruit  (foaenlos). 
Huh  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  dainties  which  the  Israel- 
ites missed  in  the  wilderness,  Nil  xi  6;  and  according  to 


Hasselquist,  no  country  can  vie  with  Egypt  for 
bers.  Not  only  docs  it  yield  in  abundance  the  < 
species,  CucumU  tatiitu,  but  a  variety  to  which  he 
gives  the  epithet  "  Egyptian  melon,  or  queen  of  the 
cucumbers" — the  CucumU  Chatc  of  Limueus.  "This 
grows  in  the  fertile  earth  round  Cairo,  after  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile,  and  not  in  any  other  place  in 
Egypt,  nor  does  it  grow  in  any  other  soil.  This 
fruit  is  a  little  watery,  the  flesh  is  almost  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  melons;  it  tastes  somewhat  sweet 
and  cool.  The  grandees  and  Europeans  in  Egypt 
eat  it  as  the  most  pleasant  fruit  they  find,  and  that 
which  they  have  least  to  apprehend.  It  is  the 
excellent  fruit  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  known. 
The  princes  in  Europe  may  wish  they  could  get  it  into 
their  gardens,  for  it  is  certainly  worth  a  place  on  their 
tables"  (Trarol.,  2»>.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  it  was 
the  more  common  sort  with  which  the  Hebrew  bonds- 
men were  chiefly  acquainted ;  and  this  is  so  plentiful, 
that  at  the  present  day  the  cucumber-leaf  is  a  prover- 
bial expression  for  anything  of  frequent  occurrence,  as 
in  the  saying—"  It  is  written  upon  the  cucumber- leaf, 
'  He  who  watches  during  the  night,  sleeps  during  the 
day,'  "  i.e.  it  is  written  where  the  meanest  people  may 
read  it  (Burckhsrdl"*  Arabic  Proverb*,  No  sno). 

But  plentiful  as  cucumbers  were — often  growing  by 
the  roadside,  or  where  the  neighbourhood  of  a  foun- 
tain supplied  the  means  of  irrigation— they  were  still 
private  property,  and  were  not  intended  for  the  use  of 
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every  promiscuous  passenger.  Accordingly,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  set  some  one  to  watch  them,  and,  U  t,  s, 
the  lonely  daughter  of  Zion  is  compared  to  a  "  lodge  in 
a  garden  of  cucumbers" — alluding  cither  to  the  slight 
shelter  which  screened  the  watchman  from  the 
or  the  little  stage  or  platform  where  he 
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his  post  of  observation,  at  unco  commanding  an  ex- 
tended view  ami  secure  from  beasts  of  prey.        [J.  H.) 
CUMIN  (ifej>,  and  Kvfixiw),  is  the  Cvminum  Cyminum 

of  Linnxus.  Like  the  anise,  the  coriander,  the  dill, 
and  the  caraway  {(.'arum  Varuh,  it  in  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  with  seeds  aromatic,  pungent,  and  carminative. 
A  native  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  it  is  still  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Sirily  and  Malta.    It  would  appear 


to  liave  been  a  favourite  herb  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
ai  late  a*  lout  century  it  retained  a  place  of  some  im- 
peitance  in  pharmacy.  (Sec  J  C.  Elirmannl  DUwertaUo 
Molten  Uc  Ciimlito,  ArgvntoraU,  ITU.)  Its  flavour  is  less 
agreeable  than  the  seeds  <>f  the  caraway,  to  which  it 
has  almost  entirely  given  place  in  this  country;  but  it 
is  still  used  by  veterinary  surgeons,  and  according  to  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Field  in  the  Time*,  when  the  oil  of  cumin 
is  ruhl>ed  on  the  hand,  and  held  to  the  nostrils  of  a 
vicious  horse,  it  exerts  such  an  influence  over  the  auimal 
that  the  jierformer  is  enabled  to  proceed  with  his  other 
manipulations  till  he  gains  entire  mastery  over  him. 
When  the  cumin  is  ripe,  its  seeds  are  easily  detached 
from  the  stalk,  as  is  the  case  with  the  coriander,  the 
fennel,  the  caraway,  and  plants  of  the  same  order.  A 
thrashing-sludge,  or  wooden  rollers,  might  be  needed 
to  separate  from  the  ear  the  grains  of  wheat  or  barley  ; 
but  for  dill  and  cumin  a  rod  was  thrashing  instrument 
sufficient.  To  this  Isaiah  alludes,  cb.xiTiiir.  in  that 
parable  where,  from  the  processes  of  the  husbandman, 
he  so  Iteautifully  illustrates  the  variety  and  oongruity  of 
the  divine  dispensations.  The  Pharisees  are  upbraided 
for  that  morbid  scrupulosity  which,  whilst  living  in  the 
neglect  of  the  weightiest  duties,  paid  "tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cumin,"  Mat  xxlli  S3 ,  and  it  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that,  amongst  the  Greeks,  a  hard  and  pet 
tifogging  punctiliousness  should  have  lieen  nick- named 
"  cumin-splitting."  In  his  Wa»p»,  Aristophanes  calls 
a  miserable  haggler  and  hoarder  by  one  of  those  ses- 
quipedalian epithets  which  he  so  delights  in,  kvhwo- 
Tpurro- napiafio- yXitpot.  a  cress-seed  paring  cumin- 
carvini:  skin  flint.  [j.  h.) 

CUP.  The  earliest  mention  of  cups  on  record  is  in 
the  dream  of  Pharaoh's  butler.  Oo  *1  n  Subsequently 
the  word  i*  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Bible,  both  in 


its  projs/r  sense  as  a  material  cup  used  f>>r  drinkiug  at 
meals  or  at  religious  festivals  and  ceremonies,  aid  in 
ito  figurative  sense,  in  which  its  application*  ar*  «* 
varied  and  significant.  In  Ge.  xliv.  5,  ito  uh*  in  din 
nation  is  likewise  intimated,  showing  the  ^rrat  anti- 
quity of  this  practice  among  oriental  peoples. 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  forms  of  cups  ami  v*« 
were  very  varied,  the  paintings  upon  the  traits  repn* 
seuting  many  of  most  elegant  design,  though  others  art 
equally  deficient  in  the  properties  of  form  and  proper 
tion.   The  forms  used  during  the  fourth  and  oth«r  early 
dynasties  (1  "00  B.C.)  continued  to  be  common  t»  a  late 
<  late.    ( Egyptiani  of  Time  of  Fhar*oh«,  Loil  I S5T, p  Ml)  Thtr- 
are  not  any  representations  of  cut*  like  the  head  of  an 
animal  (Nineveh  and  it*  Palace*.  3d  edit,  pf  2li,  Of).  Many  of 
the  Egyptian  vases,  cups,  and  bowls  were  of  gold  iHrr«t 
ii  l&i)  and  silver,  a«u  ill*  i;  c»mp  Nu  «1  M.  some  being 
riebly  studded  with  precious  stones,  inlaid  with  vitri 
Bed  substances  in  brilliant  colours,  and  even  enamelled 
Pliny  states  tliat  "  the  Egyptians  paint  their  silver  cap*, 
representing  Anubis  ujkui  them :  the  metal  being  painted 
not  engraved,"  apparently  referring  to  enamel  in  cm 
tradiBtinction  to  the  ordinary  inlaid  work  (WAJawa). 
The  cup  of  Thothmes  III.  (in  the  l^uv«)  i»  of  guW 
highly  ornamented ;  it  measures  about  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  fish  an<l  other  devices  chaged  apon 
the  bottom,  and  round  the  sides  a  bolder  of  hiero- 
glyphics in  relief  punched  upon  it  from  within.  Brotu* 
vessels  have  l>oen  frequently  found  in  the  teuil*.  and  a 
bronze  table  was  discovered  at  Thebes,  on  which  were 
about  twenty  of  different  forms.    Bottles,  bowls,  and 
cups  were  likewise  made  of  hard  stone,  such  as  granite, 
porphyry,  basalt,  and  alabaster,  so  called  from  Alalia* 
tron,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  near  quarries  which  pro 


1188  ]      Egyptian  Cups. 
J.  1,  a.  From  paintinci  at  Tbelw*— Wilkinson 
i.  1'orcelain  Cup— WUklnaon.  f..  Cap  ot  own 

lot«u  Uowrr  painted  in  W«k.-IinLi*h  Mo»i 


duced  this  material.  Tliose  vases,  in  which  oosU) 
scented  ointments  were  ex|*»rted  from  Egypt,  wen 
all  made  at  this  town,  whence  the  vase  was  called 
an  alitbiutran,  a  word  erroneously  translated  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Mat  "«<  *• 
an  "alabaster  box,"  instead  of  an  "  alabaster  vase" 
The  characteristic  form  of  these  vases,  which  differ  only 
in  being  more  or  less  elongated,  is  that  they  are  broad  at 
the  base,  gradually  tapering  to  the  neck,  and  u«ially  with 
little  projections  at  the  sides.  Example  a  (No  1  m  i*  the 
most  common  form  :  h  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Puk*' 
Northumlierland,  and  is  still  lialf  filled  with 
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The  small  pieces  shown  over  the  tops  of  the  vaa«*  are 
their  stoppers,  made  also  of  alabaster.  Vane*  of  this 
material  and  of  the  name  shapes  are  common  in  the 
tombs  of  Oreecc  and  Etruriu ;  one  was  discovered  at 


»t  Uu-  Dak*  of  N.TthumlicrUn.1 


Halicamassus  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Xerxes  in 
hieroglyphics  ami  in  cuneiform  characters  (u>  Brit  Mua  ) 
All  the  s|ieciuiens  extant  were  unquestionably  ma<lp 
in  Egypt,  no  other  quarries  of  alabaster  having  been 
known  until  recent  times,  when  the  material  wag  din 
covered  in  Arragon.  in  Spain,  ami  is  hence  called  arra 
gonite.  The  cups  used  for  offerings  to  the  gods  were 
of  very  simple  ithape,  a*  were  many  <>f  the  drinking- 
some  of  which,  liowever,  were  adorned  with 
i  and  other  devices.  Numerous  CO[M  and  bowl* 
were  of  earthenware,  and  of  vitrified  pottery ,  the  latter 
I  -  in.'  often  ornamented  with  various  patterns,  some 
having  fi*h  and  lotus  blossoms  on  the  concave  bottom, 
and  some  were  in  the  form  of  the  lotus  itself  (Wilkinoon). 

Besides  vases  and  cups  of  the  precious  metals,  hard 
stones,  and  pottery,  the  Egyptians  had  other  varieties 
in  glass  and  jsircelain.  (Mass  was  oik-  of  the  earliest 
manufacture*  known  in  Egypt.  A  glass  I  n  od  has  Ijucii 
found  Waring  the  name  of  a  l'haraoh  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  proving  it  to  lie  more  than  :<-.!<  m»  years  old, 
and  glass  bottles  are  represented  on  paintings  of  far 
more  ancient  date  livilklnaoto.  Some  eu|»s,  Muall  bowls, 
and  bottles  were  formed  of  a  coloured  cotnjswution 
which  has  been  called  glass  porcelain  ;  it  wan  esteemed 
a  recommendation  that  tlie  colour  should  pass  directly 
through  the  fused  suhstam-c,  and  this  peculiarity  was 
sometimes  imitated,  either  to  deceive  the  purchaser  or 
to  supply  a  cheaper  commodity. 

Among  the  Assyrians  the  cu|m  and  vases  were  even 
more  varied  in  form  and  elegant  in  design  than  among 
the  Egyptians,  as  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  examples 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  by  the  representations  on 
The  materials  employed  were  the 


apparently  specially  devoted  to  representations  in  regu 
lar  alternation  of  the  king  with  a  cup  and  the  king 
with  two  arrows,  and  attended  by  divinitiea  (iky  Dim 
NATION).  Many  cups  of  the  form  of  those  seen  in  the 
hand  of  the  king  were  found  by  I  j  yard  in  the  ruins  of 
Nimroud,  and  are  now  exhibited  in  glass  cases  in  the 
middle  of  the  Assyrian  gallery  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  arc  made  of  bronze,  are  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  are  emUisscd  in  separate  compartments  with 
numerous  figures,  representing  men  and  animals.  One 
of  the  most  frequently  re|ieatcd  figures  is  that  so  com- 
mon in  Egyptian  sculptures,  bearing  reference  to  time, 
or  cycles,  or  periods.  Other  cups  are  cuilsissed  with 
the  Assyrian  winged  animals;  some  have  nodule*  of 
silver,  and  others  again  have  small  garnet*  set  into  the 
bronze  at  certain  interlacing*  of  the  ornament.  They 
are  all  of  beaten  work,  Nu  itl  4;  Ex  uxrtlL  If-a,  ill 
which  art  the  ancients  had  attained  great  skill  ami  |»  r 
fection.  and  ap|iear  to  lie  of  the  nature  of  Umh  "  vessels 
of  fine  cop[>er"'  spoken  of  by  Ezra,  ch.  via  .'7,  as  "  precious 
as  gold."  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  decoration,  that  these  are  cii|is  for  divining 
-a  practice  common  to  Syria  and  Egypt  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  question,  "  Is  not 
this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed 
he  divineth  f"  Oe  ."»,  would  lose  half  its  force  if  the 
custom  had  been  unknown  to  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Mr. 
Layard  has  also  dep. wited  in  the  British  Museum  several 
drinking  cups  of  like  form  covered  with  Hebrew  char 
actor*.    They  are  of  much  more  recent  date,  having 


i 


— the  precious  metals,  copper,  bronze,  glass,  and  |s)ttery. 
both  glazed  and  unglazetl.  In  one  sculpture  at  Khor- 
sahail  (Hutu,  ui.  Ixtvi.I,  is  represented  a  large  vase,  that 
evidently  from  its  dimensions  contained  "royal  wine  in 
abundance,"  E*  1  7,  into  whicli  the  attendant  cup-bearers 
are  dipping  drinking  cups  These  cups  terminate  in  the 
head  of  a  lion,  and  it  is  to  Is-  inferred,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  handle  with  a  hinge-like  articulation  to  the 
bowl  (No.  100,  fl«  *i,  that  they  are  of  metal,  and  probably 
gold.  Other  festal  cups  are  more  like  U.wls  in  form  anil 
fluted  ( No.  IK",  n*  l;  Hun  and  Qmm  bartl*  In  Oaita,  B  M  > 
In  other  scene*  fmm  Nimroud,  the  king  is  drinking  on 
his  return  from  tlie  chase  <B  Mu»  I,  ami  is  |H<uring  out  a 
libation  (ibid  )  One  series  represents  him  drinking  in  the 
of  the  gods  of  Assyria,  reminding  us  of  the 
in  IN  xvi.  ami  xxiii.:  ami  one  chamWr  was 


I.  I  Jon  hi»a  Cup— svulptun-.  Kb..nat>ad  -ItnlU 

1  U.m  h.»d  Cup  with  ban.llr-KlionitiNKl-U.-itu. 

fi.  Cup — Bculpttij.-.  Kliorauliail  —  B'  Kit. 

4,  Cup  t>f  ml  pt.iu-ry— \m»r..n.t.— Ijtyard. 

V  I'ainU-.J  Clip  fr.ttu  Karaml,  t  — l.avar.1. 

6  7,  Hrnn/c  Cupa—  N1nuv.11  J .  —  Britiab  Hturiim 

belonged  to  Jews  who  Lived  in  tlie  cities  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  the  same  superstitions  exist  even  to  the 
present  day.  I>rinking-eu|*<.  Isith  of  brass  and  silver, 
and  of  precisely  the  same  shape,  are  still  in  common 
use  all  over  the  K.i>t.  They  are  generally  decorated 
with  some  Arabic  sentence  Waring  a  mystic  sense.  In 
Persia  there  is  a  tradition  tliat  there  is  a  cup  called 
"  Jami  Jcuiahid,"  the  cup  of  Jcinshid,  un  ancient  king 
of  tliat  country,  in  which  could  be  seen  the  whole  world 
and  all  the  things  which  were  doing  in  it.  The  same 
tradition  asserts  that  this  cup.  fillet!  with  the  elixir  of 
immortality,  was  discovered  in  digging  the  foundations 
of  I'crsejs.lis.  Tlie  Persian  |s>ets  ascrilic  to  this  cup 
the  pros|K-rity  «if  their  ancient  monarelis  ( Nlncrvb  ami  iu 
I'aUura,  M  tsiit  p  **>,  [The  Assyrian  divining  cups 

referred  to  above  are  called  Bowls  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  figures  of  some  of  them  are  given  under  the 
article  Bowl.    Ei»  | 
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Iu  a  figurative  sense  the  word  cup  is  often  used  for 
a  man's  lot  or  portiou,  l'«  xi  s;  x»i.  5;  xxlU.  &  Babylon 
i»  called  a  golden  cup,  possibly  in  allusion  to  her  super- 
stitious rites.  an<l  tieeause  of  her  sensuality,  luxury,  ami 
affluence,  Jc.  II  7.  The  "cup  of  devils,"  as  opposed  to 
the  "cup  of  Clod,"  symbolized  idolatry.  It  signifies 
afflictions.  r<  lui  - .  u  li.  it.  as  Je.  nr.  I»;  xllx.  12;  U.  7; 

La  l»  21 .  Rio  mill  31-33;  flak  II  18;  K«.  xi».  10;  xtI  IB;  and 
Buffering*.  Mat  xx.  22;  xxtt  39;  Lu  xxli.  42;  Jo.  xvttl.  11;  Heb 
11. 9,  The  cup  of  salvation  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Lord,  P»  Ctrl  is  The  "  cup  of  blessing,"  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  Jews  in  their  thank-offerings  when, 
at  the  feast  of  the  remnant*  of  the  sacrifices,  the  master 
of  the  feast  pronounced  blessings  over  a  cup  of  wine, 
and  then  gave  each  of  the  guests  in  turn  to  drink, 
1  Ch.  x?l.  2-4  Our  Lord  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this 
custom  in  the  institution  of  the  cup,  l,u  xitl  ir:  1  Co.  x.  m. 

fj.  Bl 

CURSE.   8k  Axatiiema. 

CUSH.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Ham.  He  was  father 
of  six  sons,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Nimrod,  o« 

X.0-K;  It'll  I  S- 10. 

2.  A  Benjamite  at  the  court  of  Saul,  whose  calumnia- 
tion of  David  gave  «>cciwion  to  the  inditing  of  I's.  vii., 
wherein  the  iisahnist  protests  his  innocence  of  those 
charges.  As  no  such  individual,  however,  is  mentioned 
in  the  historical  notices  of  that  period,  many  expositors 
conclude  that  the  name  Cush,  which  in  its  ijcntilt  form 
Cuthi,  Je.  xiil  a,  signifies  moor  or  black  man,  is  a  syni- 
Itolical  designation  of  the  dark  malice  of  the  enemy, 
whom  the  Jewish  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Abcn- 
ezra,  take  to  be  Saul  himself.  Si  also  several  modem 
exiKisitors,  as  Vatablo,  Tarnov,  Glass  (Plulol  Sm,  lib  It.  j,s), 
liurk  iGnumoti  rwUtimnim,  I  p  and  Hengstenberg.  It 
is  thought,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  play  on  the  name 
Kish,  the  father  of  Saul.  These  supinations  have, 
however,  little  to  support  them.  What  chiefly 
the  application  to  Saul  is  the  fact,  a> 
remarks,  that  Cush  appears  iu  the  character  of  a  calum- 
niator more  than  of  a  persecutor.  Pfciffer  (Dub  Vexala, 
Opera,  L  p  297)  takes  it  to  be  Shimei,  i Sa  x»l  s  AU-nexra 
and  Druaiua,  with  more  probability,  suppose  that  it  must 
have  lieen  the  proper  name  of  a  person  otherwise  un- 
known. [l>.  M. 

CUSH,  a  country  frequently  mentioue«l  in  the  Old 
Testament,  bat  apparently  with  such  latitude  of  meaning 
as  makes  its  determination  a  question  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  biblical  geography.  It  derived  its  name  most 
probably  from  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  Most  versions, 
ancient  and  modern,  including  the  English,  which  re- 
tains the  Hebrew  name  only  in  I».  xi.  11,  render  it 
Ethiopia ;  itself  a  term  of  varied  signification  in  ancient 
writers,  who.  following  its  Greek  etymology  alOu — £>f, 
applied  it  to  all  sun  burned,  dark-complexioned  races, 
especially  those  alstvc  Egypt.  Herodotus  (ttLMs  «tLn) 
extending  it  to  Asiatic  nations.  So  much,  however,  is 
settled,  that  Cush  in  various  passages  can  lie  no  other 
than  the  country  in  Africa  south  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  regions  of  Nubia  and 
Northern  Abyssinia;  for  the  view  of  Bochart.  who 
held  that  in  every  instance  it  was  some  country  in 
Arabia  tliat  was  meant  is  now  universally  abandoned. 
That  Cush  ad  joined  Egypt  appears  from  E*e.  xxix.  10, 
where  Egypt's  desolation  is  announced  as  extending 
"from  the  tower  of  Syene  unto  the  border  of  Cush" 
(K.  V.i,  or  rather  "from  Migdol  to  Syene  and  (orcmO 
to  the  border  of  Cush"  (Btferoick. IllUigV,  Migdol  being 


the  most  northern  point  of  Egypt>  and  Syene  the  most 
southern  place  of  importance  'Wilkinson,  Anc  EgypUaiu, 
I  p.  171)  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  various  |mw- 
sagos  where  Cush  and  Egypt  occur  together,  as  Is.  xx. 
3-5,  I's.  lxviii.  3:!  [31],  and  those  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  connection  and  confederacy  subsisting  between  tbeir 
inhabitants,  Eic.  xxx.  4;  Jo  xi»i.  h,  9;  Na.  BL  9  Cushites  came 
out  of  Eu'ypt  with  Slushak  against  Jerusalem,  2C1lxu. 3 
Cush  also  occurs  in  connection  with  Egypt  and  the 
Sabeans,  DTC3D  {itbdim).   Is.  xW  14.  different  from  the 

inliabitants  of  K31ff  (*hth&\,  a  people  of  Arabia,  so  fre- 

quently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  Seba  here  re- 
ferred to  was  quite  a  distinct  country,  prolxably  Men* 
in  Upper  Egypt;  it  was  inhabited  by  a  descendant 
of  Cush,  Qc.x  7  In  Je.  xiii.  23  the  black  colour  of 
the  Cushites  is  so  noticed  that  it  must  have  evidently 
differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  Jews,  a  remark  not  at  all 
applicable  to  an  Aral  .inn  people,  while  very  suitable  to 


But  if  it  was  unquestionably  an  extreme  view  of 
Hochart,  who  found  Cush  only  in  Arabia,  the  view 
advanced  by  Shultess,  Gesenii's,  Bunsen,  and  others,  who 
admit  only  an  A  frican  Cush,  is  no  less  so,  and  it  is  only  by 
offering  violence  to  various  passages  of  Scripture  that  it 
can  be  maintained.  That  several  localities  should  be 
called  by  the  same  name  is  explicable  from  the  frequent 
migrations  of  the  early  nations,  who  would  give  their 
own  names  successively  to  the  various  regions  into  which 
they  removed.  That  Mesopotamia  was  the  original 
seat  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Cushites  is  plain  from 
the  statement  relative  to  Nimrod,  whose  empire  em- 
braced portions  both  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  u«  1. «  12; 
and  that  either  there  or  in  Arabia  there  was  another  Cush 
appears  from  several  passages,  which  can  be  explained 
only  on  such  an  assumption.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  an  Arabian  Cush  are  briefly  these  1.  It  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Midian,  a  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Bed  Sea :  "  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction :  the 
curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble,"  H»b  tti  t. 
it  is  almost  universally  allowed  that  Cushan  is  but 
another  form  of  Cush ;  for  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  connecting  it  as  is  sometimes  done  <KUu>»  Cyc.  Kb  LA 
I  p.  603)  with  Cushan- Rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia. 
Ju  IU.  10  Delitzsch  (Der  Prophet  Habokuk,  I>ip  1*43, p.  U»\, 
who  admits  only  the  African  Cush.  holds  that  its  men- 
tion along  with  Midian  is  intended  to  show  how  place* 
so  far  removed  from  each  other  were  equally  affected 
by  the  theophany  ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  strained,  and 
at  variance  with  the  parallelism  of  the  passage.  'I.  The 
wife  of  Moses  is  called  a  "  Cushitess "  in  Nu.  xii.  1. 
If  this  lie  Zipporoh,  the  daughterof  the  priest  of  Midian, 
there  is  thus  indubitable  evidence  of  the  connection 
lietween  Cush  ami  Midian.  This  can  l>e  set  aside  only 
by  supposing  that  the  reference  is  to  a  second  marriage 
of  Moses,  and  this  again  is  maintained  on  the  ground 
that  the  objections  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  against  their 
brother  were  utterly  incongruous  if  applied  to  a  marriage 
which  had  subsisted  for  more  than  forty  years.  But 
admitting  that  it  is  a  second  marriage  which  is  thus  re- 
ferred to,  the  case  is  not  materially  altered,  for  still 

I  Cush  must  be  sought  near  the  place  of  Israel's  encamp- 
ment, as  it  cannot  he  supposed  that  Moses  would  go  to 

I  Ethiopia  to  fetch  a  wife.  3.  But  perhaps  a  stronger 
argument  is  the  mention  of  Arabians  as  contiguous  to 
the  Cushites.    Thus :  "  Moreover  the  Lord  stirred  tip 

I  against  Jehoram  the  spirit  of  the  Philistine*,  and  of  the 
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Arabian*  who  are  near  n,_sy,  al-i/ad,  at  the  hand  or  siitV 

of)  the  Cushitca,"  sch.  xu  10.  which  can  hardly  apply, 
as  Pelitzsch  maintains,  to  countries  sejiaratcd  by  the 
Arabian  tiulf. 

Other  arguments  adduced  by  Michaclis  tspi<-ii«Kmm 
Gor«n»|i««  Uobr.  l  p.  l«)  in  favour  of  the  A  radian  lush 
are  not  decisive,  and  the  passages  on  winch  he  rvlie* 
apply  with  greater  probability  to  the  African  Cush. 
Thus,  Sennacherib  when  threatening  Judea  llMtcni 
liack  to  the  defence  of  Assyria,  on  a  report  that  Tir 
hakah  king  of  I'ush  wan  about  to  attack  him,  2KI  xix  t>; 
U.usvu.O;  from  which  Michaclis  infers  that  if  Tirhakah 
was  king  of  Ethiopia  he  could  only  reach  Assyria  through 
Palestine,  and  so  could  not  take  the  Adrians  in  the- 
nar, as  the  withdrawal  «if  Sennacherib  seems  to  iujply. 
On  this  it  i»  enough  to  observe,  that  as  the  Egyptians 
are  found  at  I'areheniish  on  the  Euphrates,  icta  uh.  w 
without  having  passed  through  I'ah*tino,  the  name  may 
have  lieen  the  cane  with  their  ncighltours  and  allies 
the  Ethiopian)*.  Tliat  Tirhakah  wu  king  of  Ethiopia 
is  placed  lieyond  doubt  from  the  records  on  the  walLt 
of  temple*  in  that  country.  El  IWrkel  (formerly  Na- 
patai  wan  hi*  Ethiopian  capital,  where  hi*  name  and 
monument*  are  found.  Indeed,  hi*  successful  opposition 
to  the  Assyrian  jsiwer  is  recorded  on  a  temple  at 
Medeenet  H:il>oo,  where  are  the  figure  and  name  of 
litis  king,  and  the  nuinlxrof  captive*  he  took  iWiiklnimu, 
Anc.  K*rpu»»»,  1  p  !»>-  The  other  instance,  from  J  Ch. 
xiv.  9,  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Zerah  the  Cushitc 
with  an  immense  host  j>enetratc*  a*  far  as  Maresliah, 
but  when  discomfited  liefore  Asa  tiny  take  the  roail 
to  Uerar,  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  which  would  bring 
them  to  Ethiopia  through  Egypt.  That  thi*  was  an 
Ethiopian  f>>rce  i*  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  notice, 
sea.  m. »,  that  it  included  the  Lubitn,  supi*'*od  to  denote 
the  people  of  Fitya  in  Africa. 

With  regard  to  several  notice*  of  I'udi  it  i*  im|»i*sil>le 
to  determine  w  hether  they  apply  to  the  African  or  to  the 
Asiatic  (,'ush.  InZep  iii.  10,  In.  xviii.  1,  mention  is 
made  of  the  "  river»>f I'ush,"  and  in  the  latter  passage  of  a 
land  lieyond  them  which  "sendeth  anil«u**ador*  by  the 
sea,  in  Vessels  of  ]>apyrils  on  the  face  of  the  water*;" 
and  in  Ezc.  xxx.  l»  it  is  declared  that  •'  messenger*  shall 
go  forth  from  the  L.rd  in  ship*  to  make  the  Oireluw 
<  ushiteji  afraid,"  all  w  hich  imply  a  well- watered  country, 
and  a  maritime  region,  or  at  least  one  of  easy  acces* 
from  the  sea.  The  latt/T  characteristic  corrc-*|*iuds 
equally  well  with  the  physical  character  of  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia;  the  ea* tern  coast  of  the  bitter,  washed  by  the 
Iuilian  Ocean  and  the  Hcd  Sea,  i*  much  indenteil,  and 
contained  some  good  harlnmrs,  but  then  neither  of  the 
two  countries  was  noted  fur  its  rivers,  unless  wesup|M«e 
the  reference  Is  to  the  Nile  and  it*  branches.  Sime 
authors,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this,  suppose  another 
Cu*h  in  the  region  of  Susiana,  liounded  on  the  south  In 
the  FVrxian  « iulf  and  on  the  west  ami  south  west  by 
the  Tigris.  It  is  still  called  ( liusistan,  and  is  indeed  a 
couutry  atiouudiiig  in  river*.  The  *ame  place  i.s  thought 
to  be  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  xvii.  2  J  as  t'utha,  and  this 
again  Ls  supposed  to  be  the  Chaldean  fonn  of  I'ush,  by 
the  sulwtitution  of  the  Hebrew  letter  tttu  for  thin,  as 
in  the  name  Athur  for  Athur.  In  support  of  this  view 
it  is  further  maintained  that  otherwise  the  notice  of 
Cush,  in  the  geography  of  Eden.  Go  it.  13,  i»  utterly  in- 
expUcable.  Still  the  evidence  is  too  weak  to  warrant 
the  supposition,  for  the  geographical  notice*  of  Eden 


are  themselves  so  intricate  as  to  forbid  their  i 
to  any  hypothesis  regarding  other  disputed  localities. 

[DM.] 

CUTH'AH,  a  province  in  the  Assyrian  empire,  from 
which  Shalmaneaer  transported  colonists  to  occupy  the 
bad  in  Samaria  left  vacant  by  lite  exiled  Israelites, 
i  Kt  xrii  i».  :*».  The  precise  region  so  designated  in 
altogether  unknown.  Hut  from  the  admixture  of  this 
fieople  among  the  new  Samaritan  population,  the  term 
t'uthitc  was  applied  by  the  rabbinical  .lews,  in  the 
thaldee  and  Talmud,  to  the  Samaritans  generally,  and 
words  peculiar  to  the  Samaritans  arc  called  Cuthian. 

CUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH.  Among  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Israelites  was  one.  and  so  important 
that  iti*  recorded  three  times,  forbidding  them  to  make 
cuttings  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead.  *'  Ye  shall  not  make 
any  cutting*  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any 
mark  upon  you:  I  am  the  Lord.'  Lc  xi»  s*  Again,  in 
re»i>ect  particularly  of  the  priests;  "They  shall  not 
make  baldness  upon  their  head,  neither  shall  they  shave 
off  the  corner  e>f  their  heard,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in 
their  flesh."  u  x*>  /,  And  more  fully:  "Ye  are  the 
children  of  the  Lord  your  (Sod  :  ye  *liall  not  cut  your- 
selves, nor  make  any  lialdness  l>etween  your  eyes  fvt 
thtdrad"  Itc  xW.I.*— pcS(towrr/adeteniiining  the  mean 

Ins  of  .^bjs  (tuntfJtt*/,)  in  L*.-.  xix.  28,  showing  it  to  be 

'.-VT 

an  ellipsis  for  ra  pgjH  (/rtiif^ArjiA  mrth).  (VaUr.Onof 

V.T 

mcr.ur  II  p  «n.)  Then  is  mided  a  reas-m  of  tlie  prohibi- 
tion "  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 
l lid,  and  the  Is»rd  hath  chosen  thee  to  !*■  a  peculiar 
|ieople  unto  himself,  above  all  the  nations  that  are  upon 

the  earth." 

Among  ancient  nations  it  was  customary  to  give 
expression  U<  grief,  especially  for  the  dead,  in  the  most 
|Ktssionute  form:  rending  the  garments,  plucking  out 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  lieurd,  and  even  lacerating  the 
|s  rson  were  ordinary  accompaniments.  This  was  the 
case  not  only  w  ith  the  passionate  and  excitable  orientals; 
but  also  among  the  nation*  of  the  north  and  the  west, 
as  the  Scythians  tIi<.r.Hi<.tu»,n  7l>,  and  also  the  (Ireek* 
and  UomailsHM.1.  First  Ek-g  III.  3;  Tir.ulhui,Kltij  I  1. 1 1  Tlie 
Kline  custom  prevails  iti  the  East  to  tlie  present  day. 
Mrs.  l'ostans,  in  her  liimHrnitnu  of  tht  East  (Joum  or 
sue  Lit  Jniv.i-i-.p  in),  remarks:  "  In  all  mourning  cere- 
monies in  the  East,  that  are  conducte-<l  w  ith  any  pomp, 
it  is  customary  to  hire  jie-rsons  to  disfigure  themselves 
and  make  loud  lamentation.  At  the  Mahometan 
cere  monies  of  the  Mohumim  not  only  do  liands  of 

sy,,m,  i,  in  ...  ,  ii  dn      -  follow  the  hien  f  li  in  and 

Qaaaan.  Uating  their  hrea»t*  ancl  tearing  their  liair, 
but  fakirs  and  mail  enthusiasts  dance  around  it,  cutting 
themselves  with  knives,  and  running  skewers  through 
their  tongues.  Smie  Moslem  servants  in  our  employ- 
ment at  Maudavie,  tei  whom  we  had  given  leave  to 
attend  Mohurrum.  returned  so  much  wounded  as  to  Is- 
incapable  of  service-  for  wine  time,  so  fiercely  had  they 
made  cutting*  in  their  '  rlesh  for  the  dead.'  " 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  express  charge  to  the 
contrary,  this  practice  prevailed  extensively  among  the 
Jew*  themselves  during  the  decline  of  the  monarchy,  a* 
appears  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  announcing 
the  iin|>cudiug  calamities,  the  prophet,  c  h.  *»t  6,  describes 
their  extent  ainl  severity  by  declaring  that  in  the  uni- 
versal sorrow,  the  usual  tokens  of  individual  grief  should 
be  forgotten:  "  Both  the  givat  and  the  small  shall  die 
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in  tho  laud :  they  shall  not  las  buried,  neither  shall  men 
lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  them 
"•■Ives  ball  I  for  them."  Thin  laceration  of  the  fiersou 
was  also  a  sign  of  great  sorrow  in  general.  In  Je.  xli.  5 
mention  is  made  of  eighty  pilgrim*  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem after  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans ;  and 
in  such  a  plight  as  indicated  deep  mourning  for  the 
destruction  of  the  place  whither  they  hail  been  wont  to 
t'i>  up  to  wondiip,  "having  their  beards  shaven,  and 
their  clothes  rent,  and  liaving  cut  theinaelvut."  In  ch. 
xlvii.  5  I'hilistia  is  represented  as  a  femalo  who  lias 
torn  her  hair  and  cut  her  flesh  in  token  of  grief  for 
some  awful  catastrophe  ;  so  also  ch.  xlviii.  27,  with  re- 
gard to  the  lamentation  which  would  result  from  the 
desolation  of  Moal> — the  cutting  of  the  flesh  being  ac- 
companied, as  appears  from  Is.  xv.  '2,  by  baldness  of 
the  head  and  cutting  off  tlie  beard. 

Tracing  these  practices  to  the  idea  of  thereby  pro- 
pitiating the  manes  of  the  deceased,  and  connecting 
them  with  similar  rites  in  the  worship  of  Moloch  and 
Baal,  l  Ki.  ilia  »,  some  writers  upon  this  subject  regard 
the  primary  object  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Hebrew  law 
to  U>  the  removal  of  all  occasion  and  appearance  of 
idolatrous  worship.  This  connection  is  however  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,  for  as  Le  Clerc  well  remarks,  '"alia  enitn 
ratio  est  funeris,  alia  sacrificii  (Comm.  in  La  \ix  J>)  The 
practice  so  far  as  regards  religion  undoubtedly  origin- 
ated in  false  apprehensions  of  the  character  of  the  deity, 
and  was  an  attempt  to  propitiate  his  favour;  while  as 
an  indication  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  it  may  have  sprung 
only  from  the  obscurity  which  shrouded  a  future  state, 
while  the  prohibition  may  have  been  intended  as  an 
admonition  to  the  Israelite  of  his  relation  to  (tod,  as 
one  not  limited  to  this  present  life,  or  oue  which  could 
be  interrupted  by  death,  and  of  the  superior  knowledge 
which  he  enjoyed  in  respect  to  a  future  state  over  the 
heathen,  and  so  calling  for  the  avoidance  of  a  practice 
which  ill  accorded  with  such  conv  ictions  (soo  wiiiet,  Hcxapla 
on  LcTttlc.u,  Lond.  HOT,  p.  iTl\  Even  Spencer  admits  as 
much  (mo IX Lec. Ilob.ii.it sec. x).  It  lends  some  confir- 
mation to  this  view  that  the  Itoman  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  contained  injunctions  as  to  moderating  grief  at 
funerals,  and  in  particular  forbade  laceration  of  the  flesh 
for  the  dead  (Corp  Jur.  Ci».  t  p  «,«.  od.  Oodofrodus.  1883),  a 
prohibition  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  strong 
hopes  which  the  I  tomans  cherished  of  a  future  though 
natural  life.  The  Hebrew  law  may  thus  correspond 
to  the  apostolic  admonition:  "  I  would  not  have  you 
ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep, 
that  ye  sorrow  not  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope," 
l  Th  ir  13;  and  if  so,  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  how  far  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  and 
a  resurrection  is  revealed  in  the  Pentateuch.  (Sec  further, 
Macd-inald-*  IntroA  to  the  IVnUtottch,  p  11%  114    Edin  1M1 ) 

[n.  si.] 

CYMBALS.    S«  Mimical  Instruments. 
CYPRESS  (sr'Tva,  benth).  a  well-known  tree.  One 

of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Apocrypha  is  the 
description  of  Simon  the  high- priest,  Etd««.i  i-aij  mo  also 
**!».  Hi— 


When  ho  put  <>rt  the  robe  of  honour. 

A tul  ww  clothed  with  tiie  perfection  of  gl>>rr  ; 

When  ho  wont  up  to  tho  holv  altiir. 

Ho  made  the  ft-annent  of  holme*,  honourable  " 


The  k\t&(uoooi  of  the  above  passage  is  not 
1  ^v  wril"'  1  Ki.  v.  8;  Ps.civ.  17;  Eze.  xxvii.  5;  xxxi.  Sf 


and  other  passages,  translated  "fir-tree."    It  is 
dandy  native  on  Ixdionon,  and  was  priced  by  tho 
ancients  next  to  the  cedar. 

The  <  'uprrmui  BOn/xrrimu,  well  described  by  Loudon 
as  "aflame-shaped,  tapering,  cone- like  tn*-,  with  up- 
right I  ranches  growing  close  to  the  trunk,  and  resem- 
bling in  general  appearance  the  Lomhardy  poplar,"  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  members  of  the 
With  its  dark  evergreen  foliage, 


1  Flo  aw  u  the  mominn-ntAr  in 
And  M  tho  moon  at  the  mil : 
A*  the  flower  of  rose*  in  the  spring  of  tho  year; 
A«  liliot  by  tho  rircrs  of  water*; 

A»  the  lrranrhcwof  thit  frank  itiocn«c-troo  in  the  time  of  summer; 

A«  a  tiir  olive  tree  huddinsc  forth  fruit . 

And  u  a  r^.rat-titt  which  Kruweth  up  to  tho  cloud« 


1191  |     Crprew  t'»p 


and  with  its  strict  spiry  growth,  all  pointing  toward* 
heaven,  it  seems  as  if  designed  on  purpose  for  the 
cemetery,  and  at  once  a  mourner  and  a  tnonument- 
Acoordingly.  throughout  Syria  anil  Turkey,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  oO  feet,  its  tall  form  may  be  con 
stantly  recognized  standing  sentinel  over  the  tombs: 

"  Dark  tree !  still  sad  when  others'  grief  in  fled. 
Tho  only  constant  mourner  of  tho  dead." 

For  similar  purposes  it  is  now  familiar  amongst  our- 
selves ;  although  its  sad  supremacy  is  likely  soon  to  lw 
divided  with  the  new  species  lately  discovered  in  China, 
|  and  which  combines  the  solemnity  of  the  cypress  with 
the  tender  grace  of  the  weeping  willow  -  -  the  C.funebrit, 
of  which  Mr.  Fortune  gives  a  graphic  description,  ami  a 
figure,  in  Ids  Wandering*  t'n  CAt'na  (iot,lt>«a) 

Tho  fine-grained,  fragrant  wood,  with  its  lieautiful 
nil  colour,  was  highly  prized  from  the  earliest  period, 
and  was  justly  famed  for  its  durability.  The  Egyptians 
made  of  it  cases  for  their  mummies,  and  the  Roman 
pontiffs  aro  still,  wc  Mieve,  consigned  to  cypress 
coffins ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  comparative  indestructi- 
bility, it  is  said  that  when  the  cypress  doors  of  St- 
Petca's  at  Home,  which  had  lasted  from  the  ilays  of 
Constantino,  were  eleven  centuries  afterwards  removed 
by  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  in  order  to  lie  replaced  with  gates 
of  brass,  they  were  still  perfectly  sound.  From  the 
similarity  of  the  name,  it  has  been  very  generally  sup 
p>scd  that  the  ifnphtr-tcoutl  from  which  Noah's  ark  was 
constructed  was  cypress,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  anv 
to|»igraphical  consideration  which  should  render  thi* 
opinion  improUhle  ;  whilrt  the  durability  of  the  timber 
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it  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  when  we  remember  the 
length  of  time  that  the  ark  was  in  building.     [J.  H.] 

CYPRUS,  a  large  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off 
the  coast  of  Tliu  iiu-Ui  ami  Cilicb,  lying  south- west  an<l 
v.  nt. -a-;  Tii-  i-l.it.d  is  «.f  ur)  irregular  -hn|>e,  and 
toward  the  north-east  stretches  out  into  a  long  narrow 
peninsula.  Its  extreme  length  is  al«>ut  148  English 
mile*,  and  for  two  thirds  of  the  length  it  is  about  40 
IroeJ.  The  mountain  range  of  Olympus  occupies  the 
main  tody  of  the  island,  and  in  some  of  the  higher  process  of  time  established  cities  in  it,  and  ultimately 
puint*  reaches  to  the  height  of  "000  feet.    Tile  soeuery    became  its  chief  and  ruling  population.    The  principal 


in  many  parte  is  bold  and  rugged ;  tliere  are  abrupt 
eminences  and  lofty  woodland*,  but  these  often  inter- 
changing with  fertile  fields  and  deep  picturesque  val 
leys.  The  mountains  contain  copper,  gold,  and  silver, 
and  a  considerable  variety  of  the  precious  stones.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Phoenicans,  the  great  miners  and  traders 
of  remote  antiquity,  soon  found  out  its  value,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  colonized  it.  Its  earlier  inhabi- 
tants were  of  Phoenician  origin;  but  the  Greeks  in 


cities  were  Salam  is,  Citium  (now  Larnakii'.  and  Paphos 
m.m  Baffa).  all  near  the  sea-coast;  Init  there  were  many 
others  of  some  note.  In  its  political  relations  the  island 
passed  through  much  the  same  fortunes  that  befell  the 
part  of  Asia  to  which  it  is  adjacent.  Under  Amasis  it 
was  in  subjection  to  Egypt;  but  from  the  time  of  Cam- 
bjww  it  became  a  portion  of  the  Persian  empire.  It 
once  and  again  revolted  against  the  Persian  yoke,  but 
was  each  time  reduced  to  subjection.  With  the  fall  of 
the  Persian  power  it  pawed  over  to  the  sway  of  Alex- 
ander, and  furnished  him  with  120  ships  for  the  siege  of 
Tyre.  After  various  oilier  <  h.n  -  "t  dominion  it  was 
taken  poawMion  of  by  Rome,  in  a  manner  far  from 
creditable  to  the  imperial  city;  and  twfore  the  Christian 
era,  was  turned  into  a  senatorial  province  governed  by 
propraetors,  with  the  title  of  proconsul.  When  the 
empire  was  divided,  Cyprus  was  attached  to  the  Byzan- 
tine or  eastern  section.  The  crusaders  conquered  it  in 
1191  under  Richard  I.,  and  held  possession  of  it  for 
*bout  three  centuries.  Hut  in  1473  the  republic  of 
Venice  acquired  it,  and  it  remained  under  their  sway 
till  1571.  when  it  wa*  finally  subjugated  to  the  Turkish 
vok*  by  Selim  II. 

Cyprus  was  one  of  the  earliest  fields  of  missionary 
enterprise  out  of  Palestine.    This  partly  arose  from  the 

"Ottering  abroad  that  took  place  on  the  death  of 

Vol  r 


Stephen,  Al  xi.  ist,  and  still  more  from  Cyprus  having 
been  the  birth-  place  of  Barnabas,  who  naturally  desired 
to  carry  to  his  native  region  the  tidings  of  tliat  salva- 
tion which  he  had  himself  received.  The  general  po- 
pulation of  the  island  must  have  presented  anything 
but  a  hopeful  field  for  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  cross, 
as  they  were  not  only  Bunk  like  other  heathen  in 
abominable  idolatry,  but  were  more  peculiarly  devoted 
to  a  species  of  worship  which  everywhere  told  most 
disastrously  upon  the  manners  of  the  people.  This  was 
the  worsliip  of  Venus,  or  rather  the  Syrian  Astartc ;  for 
the  worsliip  partook  essentially  of  the  oriental  character, 
and  wanted  much  of  the  grace  and  refinement  which 
the  Creeks  threw  around  even  their  corrupter  supersti- 
tii  >ns.  The  Venus-  worship  of  Cyprus  was  fearfully  licen 
tioiiH,  and  had  respect  mainly  to  the  generative  powers 
of  nature.  Sensual  indulgence,  therefore,  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  religion,  and  of  necessity 
pressed  like  a  night-mare  upon  all  the  higher  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Still,  however,  Bamnljas 
did  not  despair;  he  hoped  against  hope,  the  more  so 
as  tnere  ap|iearM  to  have  been  a  numWr  of  Jews  in  the 
inland,  who  stood  free  at  least  from  the  grosser  forms  of 
pollution  around  them.  He  accordingly  sailed  straight 
for  Cyprus,  when  he  and  Paul  were  sent  forth  by  the 
church  at  Antioch.  A-.  ita,     The  particulars  of  tbedr 
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mission  in  regard  to  Cyprus  are  not  given,  except  in 
regard  to  the  proconsul  of  the  island,  Sergius  Paulus. 
who  nought  an  interview  with  thein  at  Paphos,  where 
he  was  residing.  This  circumstance  alone  implied  con- 
siderable success;  as  it  is  no  way  probable  that  a  man 
in  the  station  and  with  the  prcjtossessions  of  Sergius 
would  have  paid  an}-  heed  to  such  amlkassadors  of  tho 
cross,  unless  their  mission  had  already  caused  some 
stir.  In  dealing  with  him  their  chief  okstruction  arose 
from  the  subtle  and  perverse  attempts  of  a  depraved 
Jew,  Bar-jesus,  one  of  that  class,  at  this  time  un 
happily  numerous,  who  fur  purposes  of  gain  gave  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  magical  arts,  by  which 
they  played  upon  the  credulity  Mid  fears  of  the  hea- 
then. This  man  so  resisted  the  work  of  the  l.ord  as 
to  ilraw  down  upon  him  the  solemn  rebuke  of  Paid, 
and  also  through  his  word  a  judicial  visitation  of  blind- 
ness ;  which  so  impressed  the  mind  of  the  governor, 
that  he  became  obedient  to  the  faith.  The  island  was 
subsequently  visited  by  Barnabas  in  company  with 
John  Mark,  after  the  painful  separation  between  him 
and  Paul,  Ac  xr.xi;  ami  the  gospel,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  from  that  time  l>egan  to  take  root,  and  spread 
through  Cyprus  the  blessings  of  salvation.  Tlie  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  still  professed  Christians, 
but  with  all  the  ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition 
that  usually  distinguish  the  mcndiers  of  tin-  Greek 
church. 

CYRENE,  on  CYRE'N.E  (Or.  Kvpr,n,,  modern 
name  Curen),  the  chief  city  of  a  district  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  called  Cyrenaica,  also  the  l.ybian  Penta- 
polis,  from  its  comprising  five  principal  towns.  The 
district  lay  between  Egypt  and  Carthage,  having  the 
former  on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west.  Libya 
was  the  African  name  of  the  territory  in  which  (,'yrene 
was  situated;  and  on  the  African  side  it  stood  nearly 
right  over  against  the  Grecian  Peloponnesus,  with 
Crete  lying  between.  Cyrene  was  in  ancient  times  the 
most  important  Creek  possession  in  Africa.  It  was 
founded  by  Greek  colonists,  who  were  Dorians,  under 
the  direction  of  Battus,  al>out  630  years  before  the 
( 'hristian  era.  The  site  was  well  chosen,  lx?ing  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  fertile  district*  of  North  Africa. 
Even  still,  sayB  a  recent  explorer,  "  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  alsmnd  with  l)eautiful  scenes.  Some  of 
them  exceed  in  richness  of  veg»?tation,  and  equal  in 
grandeur,  anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apen- 
nines" tlUmlltrm-,  WanrlerinB«  m  North  Africa,  p.  7«)  It 
would  seem  that  the  old  Hellenic  colonists  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  native  Libyans,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  usual  became  intermingled 
with  them  by  marriage  relationshijw  (Herod  lv.  lsn-iwr 
The  constitution  of  the  state  was  framed  somewhat 
after  the  model  of  .Sparta,  and  took  the  sha|>c  of  a 
limited  monarchy;  for  several  generations  the  supreme 
power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Battus. 
But  ultimately  the  entire  district  U-came  an  appendage 
of  Egypt,  and  along  with  this  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Borne  considerably  lsfore  the  Christian  era  (B.C.  75). 

Cyrene,  when  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  Egypt; 
and  it  has  even  left  its  marks  on  the  history  of  Hellenic 
literature.  Aristippus,  a  native  of  the  place,  was  the 
founder  of  a  philosophic  sect;  and  Callimachus  the  poet, 
and  Carnoadc*,  the  founder  of  the  new  academy  at 
Athens,  were  lx>th  by  birth  Cyrenians.  Such  incidental 
facts  indicate  great  literary  as  well  as  commercial  ac- 


tivity; and  we  need  not  therefore  lie  surprised  to  find, 
either  that  numbers  of  Jews  wen?  located  there,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  more  active  and  enterprising  portion 
of  their  countrymen.  Accordingly,  Str.iho  expnwto 
mentions  Jews  as  formiug  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  (JoMpfc.  Ant. itr.  t); and,  for  so  distant  a  settle- 
ment, they  occupy  a  rather  prominent  place  in  New 
Testament  scripture.  The  Simeon  who  bore  our  Lord* 
•toss  was  of  Cyrene,  La  xxili .so.  They  had  a  synagogue 
of  their  own  at  Jerusalem,  Ac.  li  lo;  tto,  some  of  the 
menders  of  which  took  an  active  part  against  Stephen; 
others,  however.  eml<racvd  the  doctrine  which  Stephen 
liad  taught,  and  on  being  dispersed  by  the  iiersecution 
which  arose  at  his  death,  they  went  back  to  their  native 
region  publishing  the  gospel  of  tho  kingdom,  Ac ti  s». 
Lucius  also,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  is  mentioned  in  Ac. 
xiii.  1.  as  one  of  the  prophets  ami  teacher*  in  un- 
church at  Antioch.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  country  at  an  early  period  was  brought  under 
Christian  influence,  and  Cyrene  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  main  centres  from  which  the  light  of  the  gospel 
diffused  itself  so  €-arly.  and  with  such  wonderful  succe*. 
throughout  Libya  and  the  neighbouring  region*  of 
North  Africa. 

Extensive  ruins  have  l>ecii  found  on  the  site ancientlv 
occupied  by  Cyrene,  and  they  have  recently  been  nude 
the  subject  of  more  careful  research.  Some  account  wa* 
given  of  them  by  IVlln  Celkv,  who  visited  the  ruins  in 
1*21-22;  by  Captain  Beechy,  in  1S2S;  and  still  more 
recently  by  Hamilton,  in  the  work  already  referred 
to.  Various  of  the  remains,  chiefly  statues  of  Crecun 
mould,  and  somewhat  mutilated,  have  Wn  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  most  striking  remain.", 
however,  are  the  tomlis,  which  are  hewu  out  of  tin 
solid  rock,  and  have  thus  survived  the  destructi** 
which  lias  overtaken  tin?  city.  Tombs  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  not  in  accordance  with  Greek  usage,  an<i 
they  are  justly  regarded  as  an  indication  ef  tho  in- 
fluence |>ossessed  in  Cyrene  of  the  native  population  of 
the  district,  ami  liespeak  a  certain  affinity  l»  twecn  the 
cast  of  thought  prevalent  there,  and  that  which  con 
structed  the  magnificent  tombs  and  pyramids  of  Egypt 

CYRE'NTUS  <Gr.  Kipijriot:  it  is  properly  a  Latin 
name,  and  should  be  written  (Juirinu*  or  (/uiriniu*1. 
Tlie  only  person  referred  to  in  Scripture  of  this  name 
is  the  one  mentioned  in  Lu.  ii.  2,  in  connection  irMh 
the  taxing  or  enrolment  which  brought  Joseph  Mid 
Mary  to  Bethlehem  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth.  TV 
statement  lias  given  rise  to  much  disputation,  and  to 
various  modes  of  solution,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
historical  difficulties  with  which  it  is  connected.  There 
can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  Cvrenius  referred  to— whose 
full  and  proper  name  was  Publius  Sulpitius  Quirinu*- 
was  procurator  or  governor  of  Syria  sul«equent  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  who  al>out  "ten  years  after  tls- 
real,  or  six  years  after  the  vulgar  era.  Iiegan  to  take  up 
n  census  of  the  whole  population  with  a  view  to  tuin? 
This  event  is  referred  to  in  Ac.  v.  37,  and  at  various 
places  in  Josepbus,  as  one  that  led  to  very  considerable 
disturbances  among  the  people.  So  far  as  it,  therefore, 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  room  for  any  differenee  of 
opinion.  But  is  that  the  event  to  which  St.  Luke  point* 
in  the  statement  before  us?  So,  many  in  present  » 
w  ell  as  former  times,  have  maintained.  The  evancek*'- 
they  imagine,  confounded  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  birth 
with  that  of  the  census  of  Cvrcniua ;  or,  as  is  now  more 
commonly  alleged,  he  confounded  i 
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intrusted  to  Cyrenius  involving  some  enrolment  of  the 
population,  with  the  work  of  the  regular  census  which 
he  took  up  Home  yearn  afU  rwards,  when  he  had  ac- 
tually become  president  of  Syria.  There  may  have 
been,  it  is  thought,  uu  order  issued  for  certain  statisti- 
cal returns  some  yearn  previous  to  the  census,  and 
Cyrenius  may  have  been  sent  into  Syria  to  execute  the 
work  iu  that  part  of  the  empire.  In  which  case  the 
mistake  of  Luke  woidd  simply  liave  consisted  iu  saying, 
that  the  enrolment  was  made  while  Cyrenius  presided 
over  Syria,  he  having  been  at  the  time  only  a  special 
commissioner,  acting  under  the  regular  presidents  or 
governors  {»o  Muyor)  Or,  on  the  ground  of  this  special 
though  sulwidiary  agency,  he  may  have  been  regarded 
a*  ruler  or  t><>iu»»  of  Syria  («»  Ikii,  Ur<tlu*,  Mck-r, 
CrelDer,  RoMnson,  4*  )  Another  view,  advoeated  by 
many  distinguished  writers,  proceeds  on  the  ground 
of  rpuiTi).  jirst,  being  here  put  for  the  comparative: 
'"This  enrolling  was  made  Ltjtrrt  that  Cyrenius  was 
governor  of  Syria"  1 1-anlW,  Th.iluck,  *c  )  And  a  still 
further  modification  of  meaning  in  connection  with  tlx- 
irpiTi,  has  been  adopted  by  Calvin,  Wetstciu,  Mack, 
Hofmann,  and  others,  according  to  which  it  is  taken 
adverhiallv,  thus:  This  same  enrolling  was  first  made 
(or.  was  first  carried  into  effect)  when  Cvrenius  was 
governor  of  Syria."  The  decree  for  it  had  been  issued 
before,  and  certain  steps  in  connection  with  it  had  bean 
taken,  but  the  actual  execution,  at  least  as  regards  Un- 
taxing, only  took  effect  when  Cyrenius  became  president 
of  Syria. 

Of  these  different  modes  of  understanding  the  passage 
of  the  evangelist,  none  is  quite  natural,  and  some  are 
plainly  inconsistent  with  the  historical  accuracy,  not 
to  say  inspiration,  of  the  writer.  In  so  plain  and  simple 
a  narrative,  it  is  against  probability  to  suppose  that  » 
su|ierlative  sliould  have  l>e<-ii  put  for  a  comparative  in 
Uk>  way  indicated  by  one  class  of  interpreters—  that  the 
should  have  said  "  first,  of  his  presiding," 
i  of  "before  tliat  he  presided;"  ami  the  examples 
brought  in  support  of  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly 
parallel.  Nor,  if  the  mission  of  Cyrenius  at  the  time 
referred  to  had  Is-cn  of  the  »|iccLal  and  sulsirdiuat.- 
kind  understood  by  another  claw,  could  he  with  pro- 
priety have  >>een  represented  as  at  the  time  presiding 
over  Syria;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  a  person 
being  a  ruler  in  a  country,  and  as  such  having  some 
special  work  to  do  in  it,  and  another  to  pay  that  .such 
a  thing  was  done  while  he  liad  the  presidency  or 
government  of  it.  This  naturally  implies  that  he  was 
at  the  time  its  presiding  anil  governing  head :  w  hich 
Cyrenius  could  not  have  been  in  respect  to  Syria,  if  he 
had  simply  l*?en  commissioned  to  take  up  some  statis- 
tical returns  concerning  its  population.  It  is  possible, 
however,  according  to  the  List  form  of  opiiuon  indi- 
cated above,  that  an  enrolment  with  a  view  to  taxing, 
or  a  general  census  of  some  sort,  may  have  been 
ordered  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  and,  after  having 
proceeded  a  certain  length,  may  have  been  somehow 
arrested  in  Judea,  and  only  at  last  carried  out  when 
the  government  of  Syria  came  into  the  hantll  of  Cvre 
nius.  This  is  perfectly  conceivable ;  and  the  view  sug- 
gested by  it  is  no  further  liable  to  objection,  than  that 
it  requires  somewhat  too  much  to  lie  supplied  to  make 
the  statement  properly  intelligible.  If  the  deem-  for 
the  enrolment  was  actuallv  issued  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  Joseph  and  Mary 
to  Bethlehem,  it  would  have  been  a  rather  brief  and 


enigmatical  mode  of  announcing  the  future  progress 
and  result  of  the  matter  to  say,  that  thi-  enrolment  wan 
first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria  -  if  go 
Ihi  that  his  government  only  commenced  after  a  lapse 
of  ten  years  from  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

While  therefore  we  might  say  of  this  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  matter,  that  grammatically  it  is  not  unten 
able  i. for  numeral  adjectives,  such  as  vpwrot,  in  the 
nominative  are  often  used  adverbially,  qualifying  the 
verb  that  follows  rather  than  the  noun  with  which 
they  agree  1,  and  that  the  liiptorical  cireu instance*  might 
also  have  l»een  in  substantial  acconlance  with  the 
view  it  takes;  yet  it  iM  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
And  if  one  is  to  go  by  what  may  be  called  the  fair  and 
natural  impression  which  the  words  are  fitted  to 
convey,  we  shall  Is-  disposed  to  infer  that  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  tin  re  was  a  decre  e  of  enrolment 
actually  carried  into  effect  iu  Judea  ;  that  at  the  timo 
Cyrenius  was  the  highest  anil  most  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  Honutn  jsiwer  in  Syria;  and  that  the  enrol- 
ment in  question  was  a  first  one,  as  contradistinguished 
from  something  of  a  similar  description  that  subse- 
quently t>>ok  place.  The  question  then  is,  whether 
any  historical  support  can  lie  found  for  these  positiona, 
and  especially  for  the  |>osition  that  Cvrenius  had  to  do 
with  the  government  of  Syria  about  the  actual  period  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  as  well  as  afterwards,  at  an  interval 
of  about  ten  years.  Now,  this  latter  point,  on  which 
so  much  hangs  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  St.  Luke, 
has  lately  received  a  very  remarkable  elucidation,  and 
evidence  apparently  conclusive  has  lieen  adduced  to 
-how  that  Cyrenius  was  twice  iu  command  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria:  and  on  the  first  occasion  much  about 
the  period  indicated  by  the  evangelist.  In  a  work  on 
Kotuan  antiquities  by  A.  \V.  Zttmpt  (C.itnmcntMlone» 
Kplgruphlcw  ad  AiiU<|ulUU«  Hmi»nas  fVrttncntc*),  there  IB  a 
chapter  on  the  presidents  of  Syria  from  Ctesar  Augus- 
tus to  Titus  Vespasian;  and  in  the  course  of  his  histo 
rical  investigations  the  author  necessarily  comes  across 
the  statement  of  St.  Luke  rcgardinc  Cyreniua,  which 
he  properly  regards  as  entitled  to  consideration  in  a 
simply  historical  respect  the  more  so,  as  there  are 
confirmatory  statements  of  a  similar  kind  in  some  of 
the  fathers"  (Kuseb  Blat  Eccl.  I  Iran  Hwrc.  It  M.6;  TerU 
Adt  Jnd.  ii.ii-  )  In  these  places  reference  is  made  to  the 
fact  of  a  general  census  being  taken  at  the  jieriod  of 
(  hrist's  birth,  and  also  to  Cyrenius  as  being  governor 
of  Syria  at  the  time.  Xumpt  therefore  concludes 
tluit  there  is  prima  fane  ground  for  holding  such  to 
have  boon  the  case,  and  proceeds  to  consider,  whether 
there  lie  any  notices  in  Roman  history-  relating  to  the 
|>erii«l  which  an'  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
subject.  The  first,  and  the  leading  passage  he  refers 
to  is  one  in  Tacitus  I  Annul  ill  ««>,  noticing  the  death  of 
Cyrenius  in  a  d.  21,  in  which  it  is  stated  of  tlus  Cvre- 
nius, that  he  wis  a  man  of  comparatively  humble 
origin,  bom  at  Lanuvium  ;  that  in  the  army  he  had 
proved  himself  to  be  a  |>erson  tit  for  conducting  affairs 
that  called  for  stringent  and  active  measures:  that  under 
Augustus  he  had  obtained  the  consulship;  that  by  and  by, 
for  having  reduced  the  fortresses  of  the  Homonadenses 
throughout  Cilieia,  he  had  obtained  triumphal  badges, 
and  hail  been  appointed  rertor  to  Caius  Cirsar  (grand- 
son of  Augustus},  on  the  latter  obtaining  the  govern- 
ment of  Armenia,  in  whose  company,  while  at  Musics, 
and  before  actually  entering  on  the  administration  of 
Armenia,  he  hail  paid  court  to  Tiberius,  who  was  af 
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the  time  sojourning  there,  By  comparing  this  with 
various  other  statements  in  Tacitus  anil  contcmjiorary 
notices  from  other  quarters,  it  is  found  that  the  Ho- 
inonadenscs  here  referred  to  as  having  been  subdued 
by  Cyrenius,  and  on  account  of  whose  subjugation  he 
obtained  triumphal  badge*,  were  the  rough  and  free- 
booting  UgbJandera  in  the  upland*  of  Cilicia;  and  both 
from  the  force  necessary  to  overcome-  them,  and  from 
the  honours  awarded  to  him  in  consequence,  it  is 
plain  that  Cyreuius  must  have  had  a  legion  at  his 
command,  and  in  connection  with  that  a  province. 
What,  then,  constituted  the  province  *  Cilicia  by  iteelf 
was  far  too  small  to  form  a  province  worthy  of  being 
assigned  to  a  man  of  consular  rank,  with  a  legion 
under  him:  there  must  have  been  coupled  with  it  some 
neighbouring  region,  which,  from  its  extent  of  territory 
and  relative  situation,  admitted  of  being  conveniently 
associated  with  (  ilicia,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed 
under  one  jurisdiction.  And  it  so  happens  that  Syria, 
thu  region  on  the  cast  of  Cilicia,  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  thought  of.  For  Proconsular  Asia  was  too 
remote  from  the  Hoinonadenses,  and  was  liesidcs  in  a 
subjugated  state  some  time  before  this,  and  made  a 
senatorial  province;  nor.  for  the  same  reasons,  could  it 
be  Bithynia  and  Pontu*.  Galatia  adjoined  the  Cilician 
territory;  but  the  governor  of  it  had  no  legion  assigned 
him,  and  it  is  also  known  to  have  been  usually  ■Mhjnwl 
to  one  of  the  rank  merely  of  praetor.  It  is  stated  by 
Dio  (im.  12),  that  Augustus  in  the  twenty- seventh  year 
of  his  reign  surrendered  to  the  senate  all  the  thoroughly 
reduced  and  quiet  provinces,  the  only  districts  he  re 
served  to  himself  in  connection  with  Asia  Minor  were 
Cilicia  and  Cyprus.  But  in  B.C.  22  Cyprus  was  also 
grouted  to  the  senate  (Dlo,  u»  4).  So  that  Syria  alone 
remains  as  a  region  that  could  lie  conveniently  joined 
to  Cilicia,  to  make  out  a  sufficient  province  for  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  and  having  command  of  a  legion. 

There  are  other  collateral  notices  which  confirm  the 
result  thus  obtained  from  the  passage  of  Tacitus.  For 
it  appear*,  that  both  some  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  some  years  after,  Syria  and  Cilicia  belonged 
to  one  province.  Cneius  Piso  was  governor  of  Syria  in 
B.C.  17,  and  when  obliged  to  levy  troops  against  Ger- 
manicus,  he  sent  an  order  for  supplies  to  the  Cilician 
reguli  or  chiefs  iTm  Ann  li  70,  TM,  which  there  is  no  pro- 
bability  they  would  have  complied  with,  unless  he  had 
had  a  right  to  demand  what  he  sought.  Besides,  Piso 
himself  was  afterwards  accused  by  Tiberius  of  seeking 
to  possess  the  province  of  which  he  had  the  command  ; 
!\ud  the  evidence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  rcj>orted  to 
have  seized  the  fortress  of  Cclenderis,  a  fortress  in 
Cilicia  (Ano.  ii.  so,  in  h,uL  Vitellius  also,  when  pre- 
sident of  Syria,  about  a.c.  3*5,  sent  troops  to  subdue  the 
Clitae,  who  were  a  people  of  Cilicia  (Ann  t|.  «),  So 
that  there  is  ample  evidence  of  Cilicia  having  been 
coupled  with  Syria,  about  the  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  under  one  provincial  ail  ministration. 

Supposing  then,  as  we  are  plainly  warranted  to  hold, 
that  Cyrcnius  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  presidency 
of  the  two  regions  conjoined  into  a  single  province,  what 
precisely  was  the  period  of  his  holding  it.  as  indicated 
lty  Tacitus  in  the  passage  noticed  above  !  It  must  have 
l*-cn  at  the  time  he  was  rector  to  Caius  Casar ;  for  it 
was  the  proximity  of  his  province  to  that  of  Armenia, 
obtained  by  Caius,  which  specially  fitted  him  for  doing 
the  part  of  rector  to  the  young  prince.  In  this  capacity 
he  vidtad  Egypt  with  Caius,  and  some  other  places, 


but  did  not  accompany  him  to  Armenia;  for  before 
Caius  went  thither,  M.  lollius  had  been  appointed 
rector,  and  Cyrenitu  <it  would  seem)  had  gone  to  Rome 
at  the  request  of  the  emperor  to  be  married  to  lipids, 
a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  destined  for  Lucius 
Cusar,  the  brother  of  Caius.  But  Lucius  died  in  a  d.  2; 
and  connecting  this  period  with  the  time  during  which 
the  married  life  of  Cyrcnius  lasted  (twenty-one  yem), 
and  with  the  period  itnelf  of  Cyrenius's  death," which 
was  before  the  close  of  A.I).  21,  it  is  evident  that  the 
marriage  must  have  taken  place  close  upon  the  death 
of  Lucius.  It  was  about  the  same  time,  or  very  shortly 
More  it,  in  the  year  a.d.  1,  that  Caius  Ca»ar,  after 
being  made  consul,  set  out  for  Armenia,  accompanied 
by  Lollius  as  rector ;  and  consequently  in  that  Year 
also  it  must  have  been,  or  perhaps  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  before  it,  that  Cyrenius  quitted  his  post  in  the 
East,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lollius.  Several  notice* 
mention  Lollius  in  his  capacity  as  rector  to  Caius,  and 
the  part  he  took  with  him  in  Armenia  (Suet  Tib  Oh 
12,  U;  Vellcius,  li  iff);  but  there  to  no  evidence  that  Cyn- 
nius  was  with  him  after  he  actually  entered  on  hit 
office.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  A.n.  1,  therefore, 
Cyrenius  had  held  the  governorship  of  Syria  and  again 
quitted  it — he  had  subdued  the  Homonadensea  in  the 
Cilician  part  of  the  province,  a  work  so  difficult  and 
meritorious  that  he  obtained  triumphal  badges  on  ac- 
count of  it — he  had  afterwards  for  a  time  held,  alony 
with  his  produce,  the  office  of  rector  to  Caius  Caesar 
on  his  way  to  Armenia  ;  and  for  all  this  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  a  period  of  less  than  about  four  years.  He 
must  have  entered  on  his  presidency  about  four  yearn 
before  the  Christian  era ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  term 
by  which  the  real  birth  of  Christ  seems  most  probably 
to  diner  from  the  vulgar  era.  Hence  the  conclusion 
is,  that  Cyrenius  actually  did  hold  the  presidency  of 
Syria  altout  the  time  of  Christ's  birth ;  ami  as  Luke 
was  himself  a  native  (as  is  supposed)  of  Antioch,  the 
chief  town  of  Syria,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
by  some  brief  notice  indicate  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince at  that  important  crisis.  The  proof  of  all  this 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  work  of  Zumpt  above  In- 
ferred to,  or  more  briefly  in  Fairbairo's  //rtnifwwfiVa' 
Manual,  p.  461,  seq. 

It  has  t>een  usual  for  those  who  look  simply  to  the 
accounts  of  Josephus,  to  ascribe  the  presidency  of  Syria 
at  the  birth  of  Christ  either  to  Saturainus  or  Varu*. 
according  as  they  have  placed  the  period  of  his  birth 
earlier  or  later.  Josephus  certainly  speaks  of  Varus  as 
being  governor  at  the  period  of  Herod's  death  (Ant  rvi(. 
«,  3),  which  in  all  probability  took  place  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Au.l  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
immediately  preceded  Varus.  The  suc- 
i,  however,  as  fixed  by  Zumpt  from  other  sources, 
stands  thus  (the  dates  are  those  of  the  common  era):— 
C.  Sentius  Saturniuus  obtained  the  province  in  B.C.  3; 
1\  Quinctilius  Varus,  B.C.  6;  P.  Sulpitius  Quirinius, 
B.C.  4;  M.  Lolliua,  n.o.  1 ;  C.  Marcius  Censorinus,  A.D.  3; 
L.  Volusius  Saturninus,  a.d.  4;  P.  Sul.  Quirinius  (the 
second  time),  A.D.  6.  kc.  It  is  quite  possihle  that, 
after  Cyrenius  entered  on  his  province,  and  in  the 
western  parts  of  it,  among  the  ravines  and  fastnesses  of 
Cilicia,  was  subduing  the  Honionadenses.  Varus  may 
have  continued  for  some  time  in  the  government  of  the 
eastern  parts  ;  and  hence  as  the  person  still  exercising  in 
fact  the  powers  of  government  in  those  parts,  Josephu* 
may  lie  guilty  of  no  historical  inaccuracy  in  the  mention 
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ht  mailt*  of  Varus  after  the  death  of  II  erod.  Engaged 
as  Cyrenius  was  elsewhere,  either  Varus  or  some  other 
person  must  for  a  time  have  had  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  district  bordering  on  Judea. 

In  regard  to  the  iwcypaip^,  or  registering  itself,  which 
is  associated  by  the  evangelist  with  the  governorship  of 
( yrenius  over  Syria,  in  the  absence  of  definite  informa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  certainty.    It  is  spoken 
of  in  language  that  seems  to  denote  a  strict  universality 
as  far  as  reganls  the  Roman  empire :  the  decree  went 
forth  from  Csesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world—  vaaa» 
rip  oiKOi  iUnjy  -  should  be  enrolled  or  registered.  Ex 
pregiions  of  this  sort  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  used  of 
a  definite  locality  more  immediately  in  the  eye  of  the 
writer ;  but  as  the  subject  of  discourse  is  a  decree  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  it  seems  scarcely  competent  to  under- 
stand the  sphere  it  was  to  embrace,  when  so  deseril)ed, 
.1.-  l.*s  r\t<  n-h"  than  the  dominion!  over  which  Ids 
authority  prevailed.    The  decree  therefore  was  for  the 
Roman  world,  and  for  Judea  and  the  country  around, 
merely  as  a  part  of  that  great  whole.    But  possibly 
enough  the  decree  may  not  havo  been  issued  at  one  and 
the  same  time  for  all;  though  a  general  order,  it  may 
havo  been,  and  most  probably  was,  appointed  to  be 
tarried  into  effect  piecemeal.    The  evangelist  indicates 
only  two  things  regarding  it — its  general  cliaracter,  and 
the  mode  and  time  in  which  it  was  brought  into  ope- 
ration in  Palestine.     Nor  in  this  does  he  say  that 
Cyrenius  had  any  charge  of  it  there ;  but  simply  that 
the  time  when  it  was  carried  into  effect  was  that  in 
which  he  held  the  presidency  of  Syria.    The  decree,  it 
is  not  improbable,  was  connected  with  some  general 
survey  of  the  empire.    During  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
a  geometrical  mtrvey  €>f  the  empire  appears  to  have 
been  taken ;  for  it  is  incidentally  referred  to  by  several 
writers  on  rural  affairs— in  particular  by  Frontinus 
|beCo!<mii»»,  who  speaks  of  the  measurements  made  of  all 
landmarks  and  boundaries  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
even  mentions  the  name  of  the  surveyor  Ualbus,  who 
set  down  in  books  all  the  measurements  of  cities  and 
provinces  throughout  the  empire  (»ee  Oremrou,  Harmony, 
»oL  i.  for  various  testimonies  to  this  effect).     Vet,  what  is  re- 
markable, no  historian  has  expressly  noticed  the  fact. 
There  has  been  noticed,  however,  a  breriarium  imjxrii 
(Tat  Ann.  L  11  ;  Suet.  Au«.  c.  1«2;  DU-,  ht  33),  which  it  took 
many  years  to  complete,  and  which  must  have  been 
based  on  very  extensive  returns  as  to  the  population  of 
the  empire  and  its  resources.    The  decree  noticed  by 
the  evangelist  Luke  had  very  probably  to  do  with  this 
object,  at  least  it  seems  to  have  differed  from  the  census 
subsequently  token  by  Cyrenius  throughout  Syria ;  for 
the  one  had  respect  to  the  persons  and  families  of  the 
people  (indicated  by  their  repairing  to  their  several 
cities*,  and  the  other  to  their  means  and  resources;  on 
which  account  Cyrenius  is  expressly  called  an  appraiser 
of  their  substance  (Joseph  Ant  xviii.  i).    Whether  viewed 
therefore  in  respect  to  the  presidency  of  Cyrenius,  or 
to  the  political  measure  represented  as  having  been 
carried  into  effect  during  it  in  Palestine,  there  is  nothing 
in  contemporaneous  history  to  invalidate,  and  not  a 
little  t<>  confirm,  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian. 
CYHTJS  (Or.  Kvpot,  ITtb.  55^3,  tortth),  the  name  in 

Persian  for  sun,  and  so  precisely  corresponding  with 
the  Egyptian  Phrah  or  Pharaoh.  In  Scripture  it  occurs 
only  as  the  name  of  the  Persian  king  who  overthrew 
•'<••  km.'.h.m  "t  the  Babylonians,  and  issued  tin  decree 


for  the  return  of  the  exiled  Jews  to  their  native  land, 

2  Ch.  xxxrl.  22,  23 ;  Ezr  L  1 1  Is.  ilit.  2S;  xl».  1 ;  Da  v.  31;  vL  28. 

The  history  of  Cyrus  was  from  an  early  jieriod  in- 
volved in  fable  and  romance,  and  it  has  become  im- 
possible to  separate  accurately  between  the  false  and 
the  true.  Even  Herodotus,  who  nourished  only  about 
a  century  after  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  wlio  was  him- 
self by  no  means  disposed  to  qucstiou  very  closely  the 
reports  that  were  furnished  him  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages, yet  speaks  distinctly  of  the  cmlwlhshincnts 
that  had  been  thrown  around  the  history  of  Cyrus  by 
those  who  sought  to  render  the  name  of  the  hero  great 
and  venerable.  He  already  found  it  necessary  to  choose 
between  different  stories,  and  only  professes  to  give  the 
narrative  he  received  from  those  who  seemed  desirous 
of  adhering  to  the  simple  truth  (t.  as).  Ctesias,  a  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  for  seventeen  years  at  the  Persian 
court  in  the  reign  of  l>arius  Nothus  (B.C.  416-400), 
though  about  half  a  century  later  than  Herodotus,  yet 
had  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  truth  res|<ecting 
the  affairs  of  Persia,  such  as  Herodotus  could  not  have 
enjoyed;  ami  be  professed  to  have  drawn  lis  history  of 
them  fn>m  the  Persian  archives  themselves.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  far  in  such  a  life  as  that  of 
Cyrus  oven  these  were  to  be  de|>endcd  upon;  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  they  were  far  from  presenting  an  un- 
varnished tale.  Besides,  the  history  itself  of  Ctesias 
has  been  lost ;  and  nearly  all  we  know  of  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  times  of  Cyrus  is  coutained  in 
the  extracts  preserved  from  it  by  Photius.  In  various 
things,  however,  be  differs  widely  from  Herodotus ;  and 
so  again  does  Xenophon,  whose  U>tropaedcia  cannot  be 
regarded  as  anything,  and  indeed  scarcely  professes 
to  be  anything,  but  a  historical  romance.  There  must 
unquestionably  have  I  men  something  very  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  in  the  life  and  career  of  Cyrus  to  have 
given  rise  to  this  fabulous  tendency  ;  and  one  can  easily 
conceive  that  when  once  fairly  begun  the  teudency 
would  grow,  and  the  materials  it  had  to  work  upon 
would  accumulate,  as  the  fam ;  of  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon  and  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  lie 
came  more  extensively  diffused.  The  further  from  his 
age,  the  more  difficult  would  the  task  of  discrimination 
become.  Elements  of  truth  there  may  liave  lxt.ii  in 
the  other  accounts,  which  are  altogether  omitted  in 
Herodotus;  but  upon  the  whole,  his  account  is  now 
generally  sup|*>sed  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  truth 
of  any  that  have  come  down  to  modern  tunes. 

The  exact  date  of  the  birth  of  Cyrus  is  not  known  ; 
liut  the  accession  of  his  grandfather  A*tyages  to  the 
Median  throne  is  asc-ril>ed  to  B.C.  594.  Mandane,  the 
daughter  of  Astyages  and  mother  of  Cyrus,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  a  Persian  of  the  name  of  Canibyses.  So 
far  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  agree ; 
but  they  differ  entirely  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
Cyrus  to  Astyages.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  old 
king  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  hfe  of  the  infant  as 
soon  as  it  was  born,  on  account  of  an  unj»ropitious 
dream  he  had  prior  to  the  birth  ;  and  with  this  view  he 
got  Mandane  beside  him,  during  the  period  of  her  preg- 
nancy.  and  committed  the  child,  at  the  moment  of  its 
birtlC  to  his  favourite  Uarpagus,  to  have  it  secretly  de- 
spatched.  Harpagus  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  Astyages, 
whose  wife  happening  at  the  time  to  give  birth  to  a 
still-born  child,  the  latter  was  exposed,  and  the  infant 
Cyrus  substituted  in  its  room.  The  child  grew  and 
!  became  distinguished   for  king-like  qualities,  which 
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betrayed  his  origin;  aud  Astyages,  incensed  at  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him  by  Harpagus,  took 
the  cruel  revenge  of  inviting  him  to  a  Itanquct,  at  which 
the  flesh  of  his  own  son  was  MTftd  up  to  hint  in  a  dish. 
Harpagus,  however,  in  tuni  took  his  revenge;  for,  when 
Cyrus  had  reached  manhood,  he  was  incited  by  Harpagus 
to  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  Astyages,  whose  tyranny  had 
made  him  odious  to  hU  people,  aud  a  party  among  the 
Medes  was  at  the  same  time  organized  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  young  Persian,  The  plan  succeeded; 
Cyrus  at  the  head  of  the  Persians  revolted  against 
Astyages,  and  in  the  conflict  that  ensued  victory  de- 
clared on  their  side ;  Astyages  was  deposed,  and  with 
him  the  Median  dynasty  terminated.  What  followed 
was  strictly  the  Persian  dominion,  though  from  the 
connection  of  Cyrus  through  Ids  mother  with  the 
Median  race,  aud  from  the  Medes  readily  accepting 
him  as  king,  the  empire  he  founded  is  usually  styled 
that  of  the  Modo-  Persian.  Xenophon  represents  Cy  rus 
as  occupying  quite  another  position  towanl  Astyages. 
He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  was 
treated  witli  tlie  greatest  kindness  and  respect,  served 
in  the  Median  army  under  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  son  and 
successor  to  Astyages,  and,  merely  as  the  general  and 
deputy  of  his  uncle,  conducted  the  war  against  the 
Babylonians  and  took  the  city.  The  fabulous  nature 
of  this  account,  however,  npj>ears  from  another,  and 
more  strictly  historical  part  of  Xenophon's  writings ; 
for,  in  his  Anal>mi*  (b  ill. 4.7, 12).  he  refer*  to  the  trans 
ference  of  empire  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  ami 
represents  it  as  the  result  of  a  civil  war.  The  account 
of  Herodotus,  therefore,  most  be  viewed  as  the  more 
correct ;  although  it  is  perfectly  possible,  that  cither 
Astyages  himself,  or  one  of  his  sons,  may  have  lieen 
for  a  time  associated  with  Cyrus  in  the  empire,  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  the  Media*  t<  >  the  change.  <  Yrus, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  became,  when  a  com- 
parative youth,  and  by  force  of  arms,  the  rial  head  of 
the  kingdom;  but— as  even  Herodotus  rc|«>rts  him  to 
have  treated  Astyages  with  kindness  after  the  conquest 
— policy  may  liave  dictated  the  association  of  Astyages 
with  him  in  the  empire,  or  possibly  Cyaxares,  the  boh 
of  Astyages,  mentioned  in  the  erroneous  account  of 
Xenophon.  These  internal  relations  of  the  royal  house, 
at  the  time  of  Cyrus's  accession  to  power,  can  only  be 
spoken  of  problematically;  recent  investigations  con- 
nected with  the  Assyrian  aud  Chaldean  remain*  have 
as  yet  thrown  no  fresh  light  on  them;  and  the  un- 
certainty which  has  hitherto  rested  on  the  matter  is 
likely  still  to  prevail.  That  Cyrus  became  kiug  of 
Persia,  or  supreme  head  of  the  Medo-  Persian  empire, 
admits  of  no  doubt ;  that  he  also,  as  leader  of  the  Medo 
Persian  force-s,  successfully  co|>ed  with  the  Chaldean 
power,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rabylon  itself,  by 
diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  and  entering  by  its 
then  deserted  channel  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  while 
the  people  were  engaged  in  a  festive  celebration,  is 
likewise  sufficiently  authenticated.  These  are  the  two 
main  facts  in  the  history  of  Cyrus,  which  are  pre-sup- 
posed  regarding  him  in  Scripture,  ami  to  which  very 
explicit  reference  was  made  in  Isaiah,  even  before  they 
actually  occurred.  ( His  earlier  victories  over  Crccsus 
and  the  Lydians  are  not  alluded  to.)  The  jsiiut  which 
in  this  connection  chiefly  causes  difficulty,  is  the  state- 
ment in  Da.  v.  31,  which  affirms  that  '"Darius  the 
Median  took  the  kingdom  (viz.  of  Babylon),  being 
land  two  years  old;'*  and  in  ch.  vi., 


I  which  speaks  of  Darius  as  the  king,  titer  the  Median 
conquest,  and  represents  Daniel  as  prospering  under 
him,  and  afterwards  under  Cyrus  the  Persian.  The 
most  common  mode  of  explicating  this  part  of  the 
sacred  history  has  been  by  adopting  the  account  ol 
Xenophon  in  preference  to  that  of  Herodotus,  and 
supposing  that  Daniel's  Darius  the  Mede  was  th? 
Cyaxares  of  Xenophon,  the  uncle  of  Cyrus.  An 
ancient  opinion,  however,  identified  him  with  Astyages; 
an  opinion  espoused  by  SyncelluB,  aud  apparently 
favoured  by  Da.  ix.  1,  where  Darius  is  called  the  son 
of  Ahasuerus  or  A  hash  x  This  Is  but  another 

form  of  the  name  Cyaxares  (as  appears  alone  from  Tobit 
xiv.  15),  and  Astyages  was  the  son  of  l\axares. 
In  that  cose,  AMyages  may  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
proi«er  name  of  the  old  king,  but  as  a  name  of  honour, 
which,  indeed,  then-  is  some  reason  for  supposing  at 
any  rate;  since  it  Itears  some  resemblance  to  tbe.li- 
dahni;  "  the  biting  snake, "  which  was  longbOHMM* 
title  by  the  old  Scythic  kings  of  the  country  |Ha«Ui*»'« 
HcriKiotun,  l.  p.  417, n«u> g  )  The  personal  name  of  the  last 
Median  king.  wh>>m  Cyrus  succeeded,  may  still  have 
been  Darius.  The  chief  objection  to  this  explanation 
is  a  elirouological  one  ;  for  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  fixed 
by  the  most  careful  inquirers  to  the  year  B.C.  538 ;  and 
if  the  person  designated  Darius  the  Mede  was  the  same 
with  Astyages,  and  then  only  in  his  Gild  year,  he  must 
have  l)cen  Is-ru  in  the  year  B.C.  (500,  which  is  only  about 
seven  years  before  the  ilate  usually  assigned  for  the  a» 
ccusiott  of  Astyages  to  the  throne,  and  is  also  at  variance 
with  a  fact  stated  by  Herodotus,  that  he  was  married 
in  Ids  father's  lifetime  (t.  74).  But  the  dates  and  trans- 
actions of  the  Median  history  arc  not  very  certainly 

|  known ;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  we  had  the  means  of 
more  thoroughly  and  minutely  understanding  them, 
the  apparent  inconsistence  now  adverted  to  might  dis- 
appear. We  must  either  suppose  this,  or  conclude  with 
Mr.  Kawlinson  ili.it  "there  are  scarcely  sufficient 
grounds  for  determining  whether  Darius  Medu*  of 
Daniel  is  identical  with  any  monarch  known  to  us  in 
profaue  history,  or  is  a  personage  of  whose  existence 
there  remains  no  other  record  "  < Herod  i.p  41*). 

The  explanation  given  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  tirttk 
ami  Roman  Hwgrajthy,  inclines  also  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  Darius  the  Mede  with  Astyages.  After  stating 
that  the  Scripture  notices  do  not  really  accord  with  the 
representations  of  Xenophon,  and  that  his  account  is 
entitled  to  no  credit,  the  writer  proceeds  to  state  "  that 
a  much  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  Darius  was 
a  noble  Median,  who  held  the  sovereignty  as  the  viceroy 
of  Cyrus,  until  the  latter  found  it  convenient  to  fix  his 
court  at  Babylon  ;  and  there  are  some  indications,  on 
which  a  conjecture  might  l>e  founded,  that  this  viceroy 
was  Astyages.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year  in 
which  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Babylon  »hould 
be  reckoned  (as  it  is  by  the  Hebrew  writers)  the  firrt 
year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole  empire.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  tliat  in  the  prophecies  of  the  de 
stniction  of  Babylon,  it  is  Cyrus,  and  not  any  Median 
king,  that  is  spoken  of."    (But  see  under  D.uurs.) 

The  procedure  of  Cyrus  in  reference  to  the  Jew. 
after  he  took  charge  of  affairs  at  Babylon,  is  highly 
honourable  to  him,  and  in  itself  not  unnatural.  From 
the  i*wition  of  Daniel  he  could  not  remain  long  un- 
acquainted with  the  case  of  the  Jews,  and,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,  also  would  be  informed  of  the  thing* 
noted  in  their  Scriptures  which  he  had  he* 
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inenUl  in  fulfilling.    Such  information  must  alone  have 
reiuleml  him  favourably  disposed  toward  them :  anil 
tbe  comparatively  pure  form  of  monotheism,  under 
which  be  had  l>e«n  reared  in  Persia,  nm-t  have  xtill 
farther  disposed  him  to  look  with  favour  on  those  who 
rtoodaloof  from  the- id. .l.itrus i«f  I'.abvlmi-  tin  r.uli.T -o. 
if  ia*  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve) the  reformation  effected 
by  Zoroaster  in  the  popular 
creed,  and  the  recall  of  the 
Persian  people  by  him  to  a 
purer  worship,  was  coincident 
with  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  The 
•divine  unity  being  already 
received  by  him  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  and  the  sun, 
or  fire  generally,  being  re- 
garded only  as  a  symbol  of 
God,  be  might  with  perfect 
propriety  say.  as  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  said  in  the 
decree  he  issued  respecting 
tbe  Jews,  "  The  Lord  God  of 
heaven  hath  given  me  all  the 
kingdom*  of  the  earth,"  &c 

Ev  i  1  But  that  he  opened  his  mind  to  the  instructions 
•if  Daniel  and  his  fellows  respecting  God's  people,  and 
from  these  received  his  more  special  light,  there  can  bo 
little  doubt.  And  hence,  both  from  his  readiness  in 
listening  to  divine  counsel,  and  tie  im|H>rtaut  part  he 
acted  in  accomplishing  the  divine  will,  he  is  called  by 
anticipation  in  Is.  xlv.  1,  "the  Lord's  anointed,"  for 
though  without  the  external  form,  he  had  the  reality 
of  a  divine  unction,  qualifying  him  for  important  service 
in  connection  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  on  this 
account,  ami  not  simply  because  he  was  a  king,  that 
«jch  language  U  used  concerning  him. 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Cyrus,  according  to 
Herodotus,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Massagctie,  a 


people  beyond  the  Araxus,  and  there  lost  his  life. 
( 'tesias  represents  him  as  falling  in  battle  with  a  nation 
called  Derhices,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Indians. 
According  to  Xenophon  he  died  quietly  on  his  bed,  and 
after  the  manner  of  a  sage,  holding  serious  discourse 
with  those  about  him.    The  prol*ability  is  that  he  fell 
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iii  battle,  as  nothing  but  truth  could  havo  given  currency 
to  a  rapwt  of  that  description,  after  so  splendid  n 
career.  His  tomb  was  at  Pasargada.  the  palace  near 
Persepolis,  built  on  the  spot  where  he  defeated  the 
Medes.  A  description  is  given  of  the  tomb  in  Arrian 
<»!  ■a\;  it  was  a  neat  quadrangular  edifice,  with  a  low 
door,  le:uling  into  a  little  chamber,  in  which  lay  a 
golden  sarcophagus,  containing  the  body  of  Cyrus. 
The  tomb  ls»re  this  inscription,  "O  man,  I  am  Cyrus 
who  gave  the  empire  to  the  Persians,  and  was  lord  of 
all  Asia ;  therefore  grudge  me  not  my  sepulchre."  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  peristal,  but  Sir  K.  K. 
Porter  has  sought  to  identify  it  with  an  extant  building 
(vol.  I  p 


D. 


D ABE  RATH,  written  also  Dabareh,  in  the  Sept. 
baflifuLB  and  StpSd,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Isaachar 
and  Zebulon,  Joa.au.  12,  x*i.fcJ;  tCh.  vi  71  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  assigned  to  the  Levites  j  ami  is  understood  to 
•*  the  same  with  the  Dabira  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
*bich  they  connect  with  Mount  Tabor  in  the  region  of 
IHooes&rea.  Robinsmi  sup|M>ses  the  name  to  Is-  still 
pwoervediu  Deburieh.  "a  small  and  unimportant  village, 
lying  on  the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  at  the  base  of 
Tabor"  (tot  lit.  p.2l'»).  The  ruins  of  a  Christian  church 
are  still  visible. 

DAGON,  a  god  of  the  Philistines,  with  an  im 
piirtant  temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Gaza,  and  another 
likewise  at  Ashdod  or  Azotus,  Ju.  art  xi,23;  l  Ra.  v,  »-7;  i  Ch 
«  10-.  l  Mae  i  (0;  xl  «  Also  a  god  of  the  Assyrians,  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Gannett  (Beroum*  m  o>rf» 
•'nfmeaU,  p  12,  O.  30,  SI ;  Aasyrlan  8cul|Ftnr*i  In  the  BrHl«h 
Mh«cud>;  Botta'*  gnxt  work,  pi  mil)  Tlie  |>aHsago  in 
^coniatho  (Orr,  p  io>,  which  derives  Dagon  from 


tUvfan         corn,  "  because  this  deity  was  the  discoverer 

'TT 

.if  C'  >ni  and  husltandry,"  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion aumng  the  learned  (Bocbart,  Iltcroz.  i i  Defer,  AiMit.  ad 
SeMra,?  285}  |  but  as  the  same  authority  also  affirms  that 
after  Dapm  had  fnuml  out  bread,  corn,  and  the  plough, 
he  was  called  Zrus  Antrim,  it  would  follow  that  the 
Dagon  to  whom  the  temples  were  dedicated  was  a  dis- 
tinct deity  from  the  Dagon  or  Zeus  Arotrius,  the  god 
of  agriculture.  The  derivation  from  ji  (</<i.vb  fi*h,  and 
Ti  ion  or  aon),  idol — Dag-ON — Fish-goD,  is  on  the  other 
hand  much  more  conclusive  and  aeconlant  with  the 
principles  of  formation,  and  with  the  root  (do'jah), 

TT 

which  signifies  to  miiltijilt/,  to  )>f  iaerraMii — for  nothing 
can  be  more  prolific  than  a  fish,  hence  a  symbolic  form 
compounded  of  the  human  intelligence — man,  and  of 
the  |>ro]>erties  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  sea  a  fish,  would 
lie  a  most  significant  idol  for  a  commercial  and  maritime 
|*-ople  like  the  Phoenicians.    It  seems  plain  indeed. 
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from  the  description  given  in  Scripture  itself,  I  Sa.  r  t, 
that  tliu  form  of  Dagon  wait  of  this  nort-  human  only 
in  the  upinr  part,  but  in  the  lower  ditl'erent,  and  no 
l<eculiar  as  to  present  what  was  properly  distinctive  of 
the  idol.  The  words  strictly  rendered  stand  thus, 
'*  When  they  arose  early  on  the  morrow  morning,  behold 
Dagnn  was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  before 
the  ark  of  the  I»rd  ;  and  the  head  of  Dagou  and  both 
the  palms  of  lus  hands  were  cut  olf  on  the  threshold, 
only  Dagou  wa«  left  on  him" — that,  namely,  which 
properly  made  him  the  idol  he  was,  and  which  gave 
him  the  characteristic  fish-like  appearance.  The  Assyrian 
sculptures  also  place  before  our  eves  an  actual  reprc 
sentation  of  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistine*,  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  description  in  epiestion ;  and  like- 
wise a  representation  of  the  Dagon  of  the  Assyrians,  ac- 
cording in  all  particulars  with  the  account  of  lie  rose  us. 
The  sculpture  from  Khorsabad  (nv.tu.pl nxii -ixxt  ),  re- 
presents the  building  of  a  port  or  making  of  a  mail 
from  the  coast  up  to  some  important  maritime  city, 
situated  u|s>n  an  extremely  steep  and  rocky  eminence; 
and  large  piece*  of  tim- 
ber for  the  work  are 
lieing  brought  by  nu- 
merous shi|*s  and  boats. 
The  prow  of  the  vessels 
terminates  in  the  head 
of  a  horse,  the  emblem 
of  the  Phienicians  and 
the  Carthaginian*,  and 
the  stern  in  the  tail  of  a 
fish.  That  the  wood  is 
brought  s  une  distance 
by  sea  is  intimated  by 
its  having  to  pas*  two 
considerable  places,  one  built  on  a  projecting  piece 
of  land,  a  Picky  promontory'  or  perhaps  island,  which 
may  represent  insular  Tyre,  whose  king  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  supplied 
all  the  cedar  and  tir  for 
building  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  1KI.  ».<H0;  F.tr  111,7; 
and  the  second  fort,  built 
on  the  coast,  p>*sibly 
Sidon. 

Among  a  great  variety 
of  marine  animals,  in- 
cluding the  shell  fi*h  of 
the  Tyrian  dye,  the  As- 
syrian combination  of 
man.  bull,  and  eagle,  is 
seen  walking  with  stately 
gait,  anil  the  divinity  of 
the  Philistines,  Dagon, 
half  man  half  fish,  is 
likewise  accompanying 
the  exjiedition  and  en- 
couraging the  men.  A 
bull  with  eagle's  wings, 
but  not  the  head  of  a 
man,  i*  seen  «]sirting  in 
the  waves.  Inuonoofthe 
castellated  buildings  are 

any  signs  of  hostility,  and  we  are  farther  assured  of  the 
pacific  character  of  the  operations  by  the  prtisence  of  the 
divinity  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  Assyrian  symkdic 
figures,  uniting  in  countenancing  and  aiding  some  pro 
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ject,  probably  of  defends  executed  by  the  native*  of 
the  coast.  ( For  a  further  account  of  thU  subject,  wo  Mr  s  Shirpt. 
ill  MitcTcb  and  iU  Palace*.  3d  cl.  |>.  1<»  )    The  sculpture  found 

at  Nimroud,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  represent* 
the  figure  of  a  divinity  wearing  a  short  fringed  tunic, 
long  furred  robe,  bracelets;  armlets,  and  two  daggere 
In  his  left  hand  he  carries  a  richly  decorated  bag,  »tul 
his  right  hand  is  upraised  in  the  act  of  tenting  .pine 
cone.    His  beard  is  elaborately  curled,  and  en  bin  I 


is  an  egg-shaped  cap,  with  three  horns  and  the  care  of 
a  bull ;  covering  the  back  of  this  cap  is  tlie  head  of  a 
fish,  while  the  lxHly  of  the  fish  falls  over  hi*  shoulder* 
and  continues  down  his  Iwck  :  the  whole  figure  in  short 
as  described  by  Berossus — "  In  the  first  year  there  ap- 
peared from  that  part  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  which 
larders  upon  Babylonia  an  animal  destitute  of  (endowed 
with,  Br)- )  reason,  by  name  Oannes,  whose  whole  twdy 
l  according  to  the  account  of  Apollodorus)  was  that  of  a 
fish ;  that  under  the  fish's  head  he  luul  another  head, 
with  feet  also  below,  similar  t«  those  of  a  man,  »ub- 
joined  to  the  fish's  tail.  His  voice  too,  and  lauguaec 
was  articulate  and  human  ;  and  a  representation  of  him 
ia  preserved  even  to  this  day."  In  Miss  Fanny  Cor 
btftW  a<hnirable  papers  on  "The  Rephaim,'"  die  ban 
some  ingenious  sj>eculations  to  prove  that  the  Chaldean 
Oannes,  the  Philistine  Dagon,  and  the  Mizraiiuitc  On 
are  identical  (*c«Thc  Rephalm.  and  their  Connection  Ecp- 
(ian  Hiitorv,  Jouro  Sacred  Literature,  »oL  ili  .\'a4,nin  «ne»l 

'I'll. ■  temple  of  Dagon  at  Gaza  was  pulled  down  by 
Samson,  Ju.  art.  £).  When  the  Israelites  were  defeated 
at  Eben  ezer,  the  Philistines  t.K.k  the  ark  of  Gel  and 
dc|>oaited  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Ashdod,  lSa. 
it.  io,  li;  t.  1,2  After  the  death  of  Satd  at  Gilboa,  the 
Philistine*  cut  off  his  head  and  fastened  it  up  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon.  1  Ss,  aixi  4,*(  ich.  a  t,  4,M»  The  tempW 
of  Da  iron  at  Ashdod  woe  burned  by  Jonathan,  the 
brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  about  B.C.  148,  iHk  lM 
There  was  a  city  in  Judah  called  Beth  dagon.  J«  it  «. 
and  another  on  the  frontiers  of  Asher.  Jua  ait » 

|Sw  further  on  |):iyon,  Ateinatia-Derceto  in  />o»i.  »  : 
l.urinii,  /V  />-n  Syr.;  Montfancon**  AnHijuile  Kxyh^vrt,  i  4i. 
Seidell,  Dt  Ihtt  S«i>>.  ii  .);  Calniet,  Frop  calv.  and  pl.iu*.] 

(J  al 

It  is  not  uuim]M>rtant  to  notice  iis  confirmatory  of 
the  view  just  given  of  Dagon  worship-  that  deities  of 
the  same  description  were  worshipped  along  the  Syrian 
coast ;  in  particular  Dtrctto,  the  female  deity  of  Ash- 
kelon,  of  which  Diodoni*  testifies,  tliat  she  liad  the  face 
of  a  woman,  but  the  re-t  of  tlie  Issly  was  in  the  form 
of  a  fish  ioiVij  6V  ro  nip  xp6ovrw  lxtl  >i  T*  ■ 

d\\o  ffu-fia  irof  ixOvos,  ii.  •»>.  Indeed,  as  <  'renzer  re- 
marks, the  word  lhii)<m,  from  day,  fish,  is  ''the  root 
which  the  fish-women  Derceto  and  Atergatis  must 
lieeii  derived.  The  latter,  wl 
forms  Atergatis,  Atargatis,  Adargati*.  Argatis,  Ara- 
thjs,  Argata,  is  as  to  its  derivation  compounded  of 
addir  (-i-flxK  t/rtat,  gtorioiu,  ami  d,nj,  fish,  and  conw- 

•pieutly  designates  the  great,  tlie  divine  fish.  The 
other  name,  Derceto  {Stpktrw)  is  only  an  abbreviated 
fonn,  and  has  arisen  from  the  dropping  of  the  prefer- 
mative  syllable ;  for  there  still  always  remains  the  root- 
syllable  daij,  do/,  and  ij<id,  >ird,  the  essential  one  in 
the  desigation  of  the  fish-deity  "  (Sjmboltk.  Ii  »*e  i;>  The 
worship  of  deities  under  this  unnatural  ami  fantastic 
form  probably  had  its  first  rise  (a*  is  also  indicated  by 
the  learned  writer  just  quoted!  in 
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ing  the  prevalence  of  the  water*  in  primeval  times*, 
terminating  in  those  of  the  general  deluge ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  marine  powers  of  nature  seemed 
to  iMtie  in,  and  give  hirth  to,  the  dry  land  and  its  pro- 
duction*, with  man  at  their  head.  So  that  a  full  form, 
culminating  in  a  male  or  female  head,  might,  according  to 
the  crude  and  idolatrous  notions  of  the  ancient  Syrian*, 
lie  a  suitable  representation  of  the  deity  to  which  they 
owed  their  place  and  being  on  the  Svrian  coast.  —  Kn. 
DALMANUTHA;  what  in  Mar.  viii.  10 are  willed 


neighbourhood  is  comparatively  flat  on  every  side,  ex- 
cept the  north  ;  and  there  the  range  of  hills  i*  peculiarly 
bare  and  sterile.  Little  vegetation  is  to  lie  seen  save 
in  the  mountain  streams,  and  |>articularly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kara.  I  a.  which,  however,  l<eeomes  |>eculiarly  deep 
and  narrow  for  a  considerable  space  Isjforc  it  issues  from 
a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  about  two  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  the  city.  '•  ( )ne  of  the  impressions."  says  Stanley 
(Sinai f'ai  p. «to>,  "left  by  the  Hast  is  the  connection 
U-twcen  verdure  and  running  water.    But  never— not 


the  Kinds  of  Africa  —  have  I  seen  so  wonderful  a 
witness  to  this  life-giving  |s«wcr  as  the  view  on  which 
we  are  now  entering.  The  further  we  Advance  the 
contrast  become*  more  and  more  forcible;  the  mountains 
more  Ivire,  the  green  of  the  river  l>ed  more  dvt  p  an.l 
rich.  At  last  a  cleft  opens  in  the  rocky  hills  between 
|  two  precipitous  cliffs;  up  the  side  of  one  of  these  cliffs 
the  road  winds;  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  there  stands 
a  ruined  chapel.  Through  the  arches  of  that  chapel, 
from  the  very  edge  of  the  mountain  range,  you  look 
down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  hen-  --sen  in  iu 
widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible  explan- 
ation of  its  great  and  euduring  charms.  The  river 
with  its  green  banks  is  seen  at  the  bottom,  rushing 
through  the  el,  ft ;  it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if  in  a  moment 
scatter*  over  the  plain,  through  acinic  of  30  miles, 
the  same  venture  which  had  hitherto  Wen  confined  to 
its  single  channel.    Far  and  wide  in  front  extend*  the 


THE  PLAIN  AND  LAKKX  OF  DAMASCUS. 


"the  part*  of  Dalmanutha,"  appear  in  Mat.  xv.  3U  even  in  the  close  juxta  jswitiou  of  the  Nile  valley  and 
under  the  uame  of  the  "coasts  of  Magdala."  Dal- 
manutha was  prolably  a  village  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  (ienncsarcth,  either  the  same  with  Mag- 
dala, or  in  the  same  neighhourlnssl.  But  no  certain 
information  has  readied  us  regardinir  either. 

DALMATIA,  anciently  a  i«art  of  lllyricum,  but 
mentioned  sejMiratety  in  2  Ti.  iv.  10  as  the  region  for 
which  Titus  had  left  Paul,  while  the  latter  was  at 
Koine.  It  lay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
anil  stretched  towards  Macedonia. 

DAMARIS,  the  name  of  an  Athenian  female,  who 
along  with  Diouysius  the  Areopagite,  is  honourably 
mentioned  as  having  listened  to  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul,  and  formed  }>ait  of  tie-  infant  church  which  he 
founded  ftt  Athens.    Nothing  further  is  known  of  her. 

DAMASCUS  [Hah.  DammSatk,  modem  name  t*h- 
Shdm].  certainly  one  of  the  ino-t  ancient  cities  of  the 
world,  the  capital  formerly  of  the  UngdOB  of  Syria,  and 
still  the  seat  of  a 
|ia*halic,  as  well  as 
an    important  mart 

situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  most  south- 
easterly raiiije  of 
Anti- LiUtuus,  which 
in  that  region  varie-s 
from  60<>  to  Sou  feet, 
but  near  Damas<-us 

rises    to     1500  feet 

above  the  extensive 
plain  w  ith  w  hich 
Damascus  is  con- 
nected, while  the 
plain  itself  is  aU.ut 
teat  above  the 
level  of  tins  sea.  An 
hmdnd  more  may  be 
added  for  Uie  site  of 
the  city,  making  fully 
230(1 ;  whence  it  has 
the  advantage  of  a 
temperate  climate 
ami  cooling  breezes 
It  lies  in  the  direction 
of   noith-east  from 

the  Sea  of  Tilierias,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  25  [  ford  plain,  iU  horizon  liare,  its  lines  of  surrounding 
hours*  or  three  ordinary  days-  journey,  and  as  many  I  hills  bare,  all  bare  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra 


more  are  required  to  complete  the  distance  to  Jerusalem. 
The  site  of  Damascus  combines  so  many  advantages  in 
respect  to  Isauty  and  fertility,  as  well  as  ^graphical 
pojutiou,  that  a  city  could  scarcely  ever  have  Isr-en 
wanting  to  it.  It  tonus  a  convenient  halting  place  and 
cutieiiot  between  the  northern  and  southern  regious  of 
tliat  |n*rt  of  Asia;  and  a  more  desirable  locality  lor  the 
purpose  cannot  well  be  conceived.    The  scenery  in  the 
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and  Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  this  vast  plain  lies  at 
your  feet  the  vast  lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  wal- 
nuts and  apricots  w  aving  als.ve,  com  and  grass  Mow ; 
ami  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking 
out  its  white  arms  of  stree  ts  hither  and  thither,  and  its 
white  minaret*  above  the  trees  which  embosom  them, 
the  city  of  Damascus." 

The  river  Karada  here  spoken  of  is  understood  to 
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have  beeu  the  Altiuiit  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  called 
also  Chryaorrhoa*  hy  the  Greeks.  Its  course,  after 
leaving  the  mountain- range  nut  of  which  it  rises,  is 
along  the  north  wall  of  Damascus,  thence  proceeding 
eastwards  through  the  plain,  till  it  empties  itself  l>y  one 
branch  into  the  lake  el-Kiblljeh,  and  hy  another  into  a 
lakealittle  farther  north,  eshShurkljch.  On  |  Missing  the 
city,  however,  an  many  as  nine  or  ten  brunches  are  derived 
from  it  for  supply  to  the  houses  and  gardens,  as  also 
to  feed  canals  In  different  directions  through  the  plain. 
But  notwithstanding  such  draught*,  it  retains  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  water,  and  prese  rves  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  clear  stream.  'Hie  Pharj»ar,  anciently  sjmken 
of  as  also  a  river  of  Damascus,  2KI  v  12,  could  scarcely 
be  any  other  than  the  A'waj,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Herman,  and  flows  through  the  more  southerly  parts 
of  the  plain  in  which  Damascus  is  situated,  till  it 
reaches  the  lake  HijAneh.  It  could  therefore  only  be 
called  a  river  of  Damascus,  by  Damascus  being  identi- 
fied with  the  kingdom  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  or 
at  least  with  the  extensive  plain  in  which  it  formed 
the  chief  point  of  interest.  The  distance  of  Damascus 
from  t'10  two  Lakes  into  which  the  Barada  falls  is  about 
20  mil  s*,  or  6  hours  ;  to  the  other  lake  the  distance  is 
a  little  more. 

In  regard  to  the  city  itself,  there  is  nothing  now  at 
least  (whatever  there  may  have  been  in  remoter  times) 
which  is  fitted  to  aw-aken  much  admiration  in  the  minds 
of  European  travellers,  except  the  copious  supply  of 
inter,  and  the  pleasant  gardens,  orchards  ami  baths, 
which  it  is  thereby  enabled  to  possess.  This,  however, 
has  its  accompanying  evils  anil  disadvantages;  for  the 
number  of  reservoirs  and  fountains  scattered  through- 
out the  courts,  and  often  even  introduced  into  the 
parlour*  of  houses,  favours  the  production  of  mosquito*, 
in  the  later  part  of  summer  ami  autumn,  renders  the 
lower  apartments  in  houses  damp,  also  cold  in  winter, 
and  is  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  ague  and  rheumatism. 
It  has  led  too,  to  the  very  general  practice,  especially 
among  the  females,  though  not  confined  to  them,  of 
walking  upon  high  clogs  or  pattens.  Of  the  streets 
there  are  only  a  few  that  produce  a  favourable  impres- 
sion ;  the  greater  part  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty. 
The  principal  street  is  also  one  of  the  straightest,  and 
is  regarded  by  the  Christian  population  as  "the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,"  mentioned  in  Ac.  ix.  11  as 
that  in  which  Paul  took  up  his  abode  shortly  after  his 
conversion.  It  runs  right  through  the  city  nearly  in 
the  direction  of  from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  a  mile 
in  length.  That  it  »  not  by  any  means  what  it  once 
was  Menu  certain.  Comparing  the  past  with  the  present, 
Mr.  Porter  says,  "  In  the  Koman  age,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Mahometan  conquest,  a  noble  street  ex- 
tended in  a  straight  line  from  this  gate  <the  east,  Pab- 
Shurky)  westward  through  the  city.  It  was  divided  by 
Corinthian  colonnades  into  three  avenues,  opposite  and 
corresponding  to  the  three  portals.  I  have  at  various 
times  traced  the  remains  of  these  colonnades  over 
about  one-third  of  their  whole  length.  Wherever  ex- 
cavations are  made  in  the  line,  bases  of  columns  are 
found,  ami  fragments  of  shafts  lying  prostrate  under 
accumulated  rubbish.  The  street  was  like  those  still 
seen  in  Palmyra  ami  Jcrash ;  but  unfortunately  the 
devastations  of  war,  and  the  vandalism  of  Arab  and 
Turkish  rulers,  haveflestroyi.il  almost  every  remnant  of 
its  former  grandeur"  (Hs«Mltvi.k.  p.  »;:V  This  street  is 
chief! v  remarkable  now  for  the  busy  scene  it  u«uallv 
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presents  of  persons  coming  and  going  in  the  interests 
of  trade  aud  commerce.  The  houses  in  this  street  a* 
well  as  others,  are  commonly  built  with  a  framework 
of  timlier.  filled  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain, 
the  bettor  sort  having  a  few  courses  of  atone  at  the 
Isittom.  Externally  they  have  a  shabby  appearance ; 
but  those  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  are  highly  de- 
corated inside,  and  are  of  course  richly  provided  be- 
hind with  fountains  and  shrubs. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  public  huilflings,  though 
none  are  very  remarkable,  is  the  eastern  gate  already 
mentioned,  which  exhibits  some  remains  of  Roman 
architecture— the  castle,  which  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  city,  and  in  its  foundations  date 
from  the  Koman  period,  a  large  and  imposing  structure 
viewed  from  without,  but  little  more  than  a  shell— and 
al*>ve  all  the  great  Mosque  of  the  Omrniades,  which  i* 
understood  to  have  been  originally  a  heathen  temple, 
and  afterwards  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It 
occupies  a  quadrangle  of  163  yards  by  108;  is  of  various 
styles  of  architecture:  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisle* 
by  Corinthian  pillars,  ha*  a  floor  of  tesselated  marble, 
anil  three  minarets.  There  are  many  smaller  mosques 
throughout  the  city.upw  aids  of  eighty  it  is  said,  the  domes 
and  minarets  of  which  are  among  the  chief  architectural 
ornaments  of  the  city.  The  bazaars  are  of  great 
variety  and  extent ;  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city  » 
assigned  to  them,  and  they  are  separated  acconling  to 
their  resjiective  wares  and  trades.  They  usually  take 
the  form  of  covered  arcades,  with  a  row  of  narrow  shops 
on  each  side.  The  commerce  connected  with  Damascus 
consists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  goods  brought  u>«n 
the  East,  especially  from  Bagdad,  and  from  European 
countries  through  Beirut.  But  the  manufactures  nf 
the  place  are  also  of  some  variety  and  importance.  Its 
once  famous  sword- blades,  indeed,  exist  no  more;  and 
the  fabrics  named  dama»k»  from  the  city,  though  still 
made  there,  have  lost  their  ancient  renown,  and  are 
surpassed  by  thoso  of  European  production.  About 
4000  looms,  however,  are  said  to  be  employed  for  rtufh 
of  mixed  silk  anil  cotton  ;  for  cotton  alone  al>out  400. 
Gold  and  silver  threat!  is  manufactured  pretty  largely, 
horse  ant  1  camel  gear,  perfumes  and  delicate  oils,  soap,  kc. 

The  population  of  Damascus,  with  its  suburbs,  i» 
estimated  at  150,000.  Of  these  nearly  130,000  are 
Moslems ;  while  there  arc  about  15,000  Christians,  and 
from  5000  to  6000  Jews.  The  Christians  are  sulxb'riuVd 
into  the  various  sects  of  Greeks.  Greek-Catholics,  Syrian- 
Catholics,  Maronites,  kc,  the  two  first  divisions,  how- 
ever, constituting  by  much  the  greater  number.  The 
Christian  and  Jewish  populations  have  each  a  quarter 
of  the  city  assigned  to  them --both  in  the  eastern  jiart, 
but  the  former  more  to  the  north,  the  latter  to  the  south 

History—  The  notices  that  occur  in  Scripture  of  Da- 
mascus reach  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  the  steward 
of  his  house,  whom  at  one  time  he  expected  to  become 
his  heir,  was  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  G*-  *»  t;  and  a* 
another  place,  Hobah,  hail  its  locality  indicated  fmm 
its  relation  to  Damascus,  the  latter  must  even  then 
have  been  a  city  of  some  noto,  Oe  xir  i.v  Its  origin, 
however,  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  that  it  was  built  by 
Us,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  great- grandson  of  Noah,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition,  cannot  be  received  with 
any  confidence.  How  it  flourished,  or  through  what 
clianges  it  passed  during  the  generations  that  followed 
the  time  of  Abraham,  we  know  not.  After  the  lapse 
•  >f  well  nigh  a  thousand  years,  it  appears  as  an  important 
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Syrian  city,  joining  hand*  with  the  king  of  Zobah 
Against  David  ;  the  hostile  league  wan  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Israel,  and  Jewish  garrisons  were  placed  in 
Syria  of  Damascus,  s8a.Titl.tkti.    In  Solomon'*  time, 
however,  tlie  Syrians  threw  off  the  foreign 
yoke,  and  under  ftezon  Damascus  became 
the  neat  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  I  Ki.  xl  B-8f 
This  kingdom  grew,  and  in  a  few  genera- 
ti»tM  became  one  of  the  most  formidable 
rivals  of  Israel.    Two  Benhadads,  father 
and  son,  waged  long  and  bloody  wan  with 
the  contemporaneous  king*  of  Israel.  1  Kl. 
it.  ix ;  and  when  Hazael  killed  his  master, 
and  seized  the  throne  of  Damascus,  it  fared 
still  worse  with  the  Israelitish  territories. 
He  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  seized  the  country  east  of  the 
Jurdao,  made  the  king  of  Israel  his  tribu- 
tary, and  even  levied  a  contribution  of 
Jerusalem,  2KL  riii  »;  x,  as- 30,  *c    After  this 
warlike  operations  were  continued  between 
Spin  and  Israel  with  various  success;  lat- 
terly the  two  combined  against  Judah, 
■hen  Rezin  was  king  of  Damascus,  with 
the  view  of  displacing  the  house  of  David ; 
butasthis  warml  with  the  settled  purpose  of 
Heaven,  the  counsel  came  to  nought,  zKi  x«.  37;  xri 
u  nt  i-tt-,  and  in  a  few  years  more  the  rising  monarchy 
of  Assyria  got  possession  of  Damascus,  and  carried  its 
king  and  people  captive  to  Kir,  2  Kl  xrl »;  U.  x  v.  Da- 
mascus as  the  seat  of  royalty  was  now,  and  for  many 
centuries,  merged  in  the  great  monarchies  which  suc- 
cessively rule-clover  that  part  of  the  world— the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Ac.    In  this  Btate  of  subjection  Old  Testa- 
ment history  closes  on  the  fortunes  of  Damascus ;  ami 
during  the  many  contests  for  empire  that  succeeded, 
while  Damascus  often  changed  its  masters,  it  never 
became  properly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom. 

In  New  Testament  history  Damascus  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  having  become  the  scene,  not  precisely  of  St. 
Paul'*  conversion,  but  of  his  residence  for  a  short  time 
after  his  conversion,  and  his  first  labours  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Tradition  still  points  to  the  part  of  the  city 
wall  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  escape ;  but 
the  particular  wall  is  known  to  have  been  several 
times  rebuilt ;  and  the  connection  of  St.  Paul  with 
any  part  of  it  rests  on  no  solid  foundation.  At  that 
time  the  city  was  under  the  sway  of  the  tributary 
king  of  Arabia,  Aretas  («r-  Aketah),  and  is  known 
to  have  contained  a  large  Jewish  population  {Jo—- 
phtti,  Wm,  u.  so,  mc  «).  By  and  by  it  became  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  ranked  next  in  that  quarter 
to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Among  the  bishops  who 
took  part  in  the  council  of  Nice  in  a.D.  325  the  name 
of  Magnus  of  Damascus  occurs.  But  in  process  of  time 
the  Christian  influence  in  Damascus  was  oversluulowed 
by  the  Mahometan.  The  city  fell,  a.D.  635,  into  the 
hands  of  the  khalif  Omar.  The  khalifs  of  tliu  house 
of  Ommlyeh  even  fixed  their  residence  in  it,  so  that 
Damascus  again  became  the  capital  of  a  powerful  em- 
pire. For  nearly  a  century  (a. p.  661  to  a.d.  750>  it 
•ent  forth  armies  that  spread  terror  from  the  plains  of 
Languedoc  (where  they  were  ultimately  defeated  by 
Charles  Martel  >  to  those  of  H  indoostan.  But  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ommciades  at  last  gave  way  to  that  of  the 
Ahassifles,  which  fixed  its  seat  at  Bagdad,  and  governed 
Damascus  by  a  prefect.    Subsequently,  the  city  shared 


in  the  manifold  vicissitudes  which  passed  over  the 
provinces  of  Western  Asia,  till  it  fell,  in  a.D.  1516,  into 
the  hands  of  sultan  Selim  I.;  from  which  time  it  lias 
remained  under  the  sway  of  Turkey— the  head  of  a 
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large  pashalic,  and  the  most  |x>puIous  and  flourishing 
city  which  belongs  to  Asiatic  Turkey.  Many  cities  in 
the  East  have  surpassed  it  in  the  extent  of  their  popu- 
lation and  the  splendour  of  their  edifices  ;  but  in  tenacity 
of  existence,  and  the  power  of  retaining  a  certain 
measure  of  prosperity  under  all  dynasties,  and  through 
the  most  varied  successions  of  fortune,  Damascus  may 
be  said  to  stand  unrivalled  in  the  world's  history. 

I  I  In-  l«*t  work*  on  Pamii*cu«  are  A<lili«m'»  /Aeon,  and  Pal- 
wiyriJ .  IVrU<r'B  Pitt  Ytars  in  Dnmo/cu*;  al»*  MtMUIt  in 
Murray's  flflMatlsat  /or  Syria  ontl  Pnltntin* ;  Itobinauu'a  St"> 
/tifturnlM  BMital  Retorthtt.] 

DAN  [judyt].  1.  ( >ne  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  by  his  con- 
cubine Bilhah.  The  circumstances  connected  with  his 
birth  gave  rise,  as  not  unfrequontly  happened  among 
the  covenant-people,  to  the  name  by  which  he  was 
called.  Rachel  in  her  vexation  at  haviug  no  children, 
ami  with  the  new  of  obtaining  at  second  hand  w  hat  had 
been  denied  directly  to  herself,  prevailed  upon  Jacob 
to  take  her  rnaid  Bilhah  for  a  concubine;  and  on  a  son 
being  afterwards  born,  she  called  his  name  Dan,  judge; 
for  God,  said  she,  "hath  judged  me,  and  hath  also 
heard  my  voice,  and  hath  given  me  a  son,"  Go.  xxx. «. 
This  son  took  rank,  like  the  other  sons  of  Jacob  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner,  with  those  l>orn  of  Ix-ah 
and  afterwards  of  Rachel  herself ;  and  in  the  blessing 
pronounced  by  Jacob  on  his  death- lied,  their  full 
covenant-standing  is  recognized,  and  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  it  distinctly  secured  to  them.  Of  Dan  it 
was  said,  with  marked  reference  to  the  import  of  his 
name,  "  Dan  shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel;"  that  is,  he  shall  have  the  full  tribal 
position,  and  his  posterity  shall  l>c  as  independent  in 
their  separate  capacity  as  those  of  the  other  sons.  This 
announcement  probably  was  made  in  particular  to  Dan, 
because  he  was  the  first  of  the  sons  Isirn  of  the  con- 
cubines that  came  near  to  receive  the  blessing  ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  father  in  his  case  virtually  determined 
the  question  of  privilege  also  for  the  others.  Dan  did 
maintain  a  respectable  tribal  position.  Though  only 
one  son  is  mentioned  as  having  been  bom  to  the  father, 
do.  xlTt.  23.  yet  at  tin-  period  of  the  exodus  the  tribe 
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stood  a-omd  in  number,  having  no  fewer  than  fi'2.700 
adult  males,  Nu  I.  ».  These  luuJ  increased  to  (54,40(1 
at  the  close  of  the  sojourn  ill  the  w  ildernes*,  Nu.  xivt  *i 
It  does  not  app-ar,  however,  tliat  the  tribe  was  other- 
wise distinguished,  or  ranked  quite  in  propirtion  to  its 
nuuil*-rs ;  for  nothing  remarkable  is  noticed  in  the 
history  respecting  its  general  influence,  and  though  it 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
host  in  the  march  through  the  wilderness.  Nu.  ill.  24. 
yet  when  actually  settled  there  a  com|uiratively  small 
territory  was  assigned  it;  nor  did  its  people,  even 
within  that  territory,  succeed  in  dispossessing  the 
original  occupants  of  some  of  the  letter  positions. 
The  portion  aligned  them  lay  on  the  coast,  having 
parts  of  Judah  anil  Benjamin  on  the  east,  Kphrahn  on 
the  north,  and  Simeon  on  the  south.  But  lieing  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hardy  and  well 
■quipped  Philistines— for  the  district  hiy  partly  within 
the  Philistine  territory  —  the  available  land  proved 
somewhat  too  narrow  for  the  Danite*.  and  they  were 
pushed  back  into  the  more  mountainous  region,  where 
they  encroached  on  the  ls>unilarics  of  Judah,  Jm  \*.  x\; 
Hi  41;  Ju  i  M.  It  is  said  in  Jo*,  xix.  47.  aecordirin  to 
the  received  translation.  "And  the  coast  of  the  children 
of  Dan  went  out  too  little  for  them."  In  the  original 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  littlt ;  hut  by 
an  old  interpretation  the  going  out  from  them,  which 
is  in  the  original,  was  understood  to  mean,  drawn  away 
from  them,  so  as  to  leave  them  with  too  little  for  a 
possession.  This  however  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  mode 
of  interpretation  ;  and  the  more  correct  renderiug  is, 
"  Ami  the  border  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  from 
them,"  that  is,  away  to  a  distance  from  their  proper 
settlement,  or  beyond  the  district  at  first  allotted  them. 
And  the  text  immediately  proceeds  to  tell  how;  for  it 
is  added,  "  and  the  children  went  up  to  fight  against 
I/eshem  i  LaislO,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  pwscssed  it,  and  dwelt  therein, 
and  called  Lcshem  Dan.  after  the  name  of  Dan  their 
father."  This  is  a  brief  notice  of  what  is  related  at 
length  in  Ju.  xviii.,  with  attendant  circumstance*  not 
very  cnslitable  to  the  religious  and  moral  character  of 
the  trils?.  The  Leshem  or  Laish  referred  to  stood  on 
the  most  westerly  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  about 
four  miles  from  Panea*  on  the  way  to  Tyre,  and  the 
formed  there  by  the  Danite*  constituted  the 
northern  possession  of  the  Israelites  j  so  that 
•  from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  liecame  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression to  indicate  the  entire  distance  from  north  to 
south. 

The  most  notable  |iersonau'e  connected  with  the  trils- 
of  Dan  was  the  Nozarite  Samson,  who.  I>eing  raised  up 
and  miraculously  endowed  by  God  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  people,  gave  an  additional  and  specific  confirma- 
tion to  the  word  spoken  by  the  dying  patriarch.  Fur- 
nishing in  the  person  of  Samson  one  of  the  judge*  of 
Israel,  it  was  true  olso  of  Dan,  in  this  more  restricted 
and  j>eeuliar  sense,  that  he  judged  his  p-ople ;  but  not 
even  then  wok  he  remarkable  for  the  higher  attributes 
of  character.  Samson's  mode  of  warfare,  and  we  may 
probably  infer  the  procedure  of  the  tribe  generally, 
strikingly  correspnidcd  with  the  description  given  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  Jacob's  words.  '*  Dan  shall  lie  a 
M  qient  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the 
horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward."  By 
a  misapprehension  of  the  proper  import  of  these  words, 
anil  a  misapplication  of  them  to  events  not  lying  within 


their  scope,  mimic  of  the  Christian  fathers  found  in 
them  a  prediction  of  the  future  Antichrist.  What 
they  really  contain  is  a  characteristic  delineation  of 
Dan  as  a  warlike  trilie,  indicating  it  a*  one  that  should 
be  distinjfuiahed  less  for  bold,  decided,  and  magnani- 
mous action,  than  for  sly  and  effective  ambush-work— 
watching  its  opportunity  to  fetch  a  blow  when  the  nb 
ject*  of  its  hostility  were  not  looking  for  it,  and  making 
severe  reprisals  when  the  victory  might  have  seemed 
to  lie  won.  Such  was  peculiarly  the  clinracterLstic  of 
Samson's  victorious  energy;  and  the  procedure  of  the 
trilie  in  regard  to  the  conquest  of  Laish  was  much  of 
the  same  description.  Possibly  its  proximity  to  the 
piwerful  and  warlike  Philistines  may  have  fostered 
this  tendency  in  the  triU-.  and  led  them  to  adopt  the 
pdicy  it  naturally  gave  rise  to,  as  the  wisest,  some 
times  the  only  practicable  one,  in  their  circumstances. 

2.  Dan  w;is  also  the  name  of  a  city,  situated  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  Promised  Land,  a*  Beershel*  at 
the  farthest  south.  In  later  times  it  acquired  a  had 
notoriety  from  baring  lieen  selected  by  Jeroboam  as  one 
of  the  two  centres  of  his  idolatrous  worship ;  he  set  up 
the  calves  he  made,  the  one  in  Dan  and  the  other  in 
Bethel,  l  Kl.  Hi  at  The  latter  place,  one  can  easily  see. 
was  well  chosen  as  a  rival  to  Jerusalem,  and  might 
catch  many  who  wen;  on  their  way  thither.  Put  Dan 
was  so  much  on  the  mere  outskirts  of  the  Israeliti«h 
territory,  that  a  place  more  within  the  district  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Galilee  would  evidently, 
in  point  of  situation,  have  lieen  more  suitable  for  Jero- 
boam's  purpose;  and  we  naturally  imagine  that  some 
collateral  reason  must  have  weighed  with  him  in  fixing 
upon  so  remote  a  position.  This  we  readily  find  in  the 
preparation  that  had  been  made  to  hi*  hand  in  that 
new  settlement  of  the  Danite* ;  for  at  the  very  first 
they  set  up  there,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  to 
maintain,  a  specie*  of  idolatry.  On  their  way  to  the 
place  they  stole  the  image  of  Micah,  and  carried  with 
them  his  priest,  Jonathan;  and  the  sons  of  this  man.  it  L« 
said,  continued  to  lie  priest*  in  Dan,  and  to  minister  in 
connection  with  a  corrupt  worship,  till  the  day  of  the 
captivity  of  the  land,  Ju.  »vin  so,  31  All  therefore  that 
Jerolioain  had  to  do,  was  to  sulwtitute  one  graven 
image  for  another,  and  to  adapt  the  sacred  building* 
associated  with  it  to  a  greater  throng  of  worsluppers— 
which  the  Danites  were  more  likely  to  hail  with  satis- 
faction  than  to  resist  as  an  innovation.  It  is  probably 
on  this  account  more  particularly  —  that  is,  from  the 
low  moral  tone  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  generally,  ami  the 
share  it  had  in  the  corruption  of  the  worship  of  God  in 
ancient  times,  that  in  the  scaling  vision  of  the  Apoca- 
lypae,  R*.  ni ,  in  which  by  means  of  numbers  derived 
from  the  Isrnebtish  trilies  1'2x  1'2  X  1000— a  repre- 
sentation was  to  lie  given  of  an  ideally  jierfect  and  com- 
plete church,  since  one  of  the  tribes  required  to  I* 
omitted,  that  of  Dan,  was  the  one  actually  fixed  on. 
The  city  that  Ix.re  the  name  of  the  tril*\  and  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  its  history,  were  so  iden 
tified  with  the  work  of  apostasy  and  corruption,  that  it 
seemed  meet  to  exclude  thia  name  from  a  MM  which 
so  distinctly  piinted  to  the  election  according  to  grace. 
The  city  became  carlv  involved  in  the  judgment*  aw) 
calamities  wluch  tef.'-ll  the  northern  port*  of  Palestine, 
l  Kl  »»  so.  and  is  never  mentioned  after  the  close  of  the 
Old  Testament  record  ;  nor  ha*  any  certain  trace  been 
found  of  it  in  modern  times.  According  to  an  ancient 
opinion,  which  however  is  destitute  of  any  solid  founda- 
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syllable  in  the  name  nf  the  river  Jor- 
dan was  drived  fn>m  this  town.    (.Stt  Jordan.) 

DANCE.    The  tenn  used  for  this  in  the  Hebrew 
.Scriptures  (SrC»  macho!)  is  derived  from  a  root  which 

Minifies  to  more  or  leap  in  :t  circle,  to  twist  or  turn 
round,  and  im-st  naturally  indicated  tliat  kind  of  ring 
or  chorus  dancing,  which  apjicars  to  have  wine  very 
early  into  practice  on  joyous  occasions,  and  in  eastern 
countries  still  retain.-*  its  place.  That  the  rtrb  signifies 
tu  dance  after  this  manner,  in  such  |>as*ages  as  Ju. 
uri.  21,  23;  1  Sa.  xviii.  ;  8  Sa.  vi.  1<>.  admits  of  no 
reasonable  doubt.  But  some  prefer  taking  the  m/u« 
\*nckoh  in  the  sense  of  a 
musical  instrument  — proba- 
bly a  kind  of  pipe ;  and  the 
Arabic  version  sometime* 
readers  it  by  a  word  that  im- 
ports a  sort  of  drum.  Hut 
the  ancient  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  gives  the  sense 
of  dance  *;ro/>6s>,  and  the 
highest  modern  authorities 
nuch  as  (Jesenius  and  Furstt 
lake  the  same  view.  In  all 
the  passages  where  our  Eng- 
lish Bibles  si>eak  of  persons 
giving  vent  to  their  joyous 
feelings  in  dances,  they  have 
the  support  both  of  the  most 
ancient  interpreters  and  of 
the  most  competent  scholarship  of  the  present  day. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  dance  in  Scrip- 
ture presents  it  as  an  accompaniment  to  sacred  song,  and 
this  among  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have  ban  always 
it*  chief  employment.  The  lyrical  productions  which 
♦ought  to  cxpreas  the  more  lively  and  melting  moods 
of  the  soul,  were  found,  esjiecially  on  occasions  of  pro- 
found and  general  interest,  to  lie  insufficient  of  them- 
selves to  represent  the  string  excitation  and  rapid 
movements  that  were  experienced  within ;  the  flow  of 
words  must  be  aided  by  appropriate  sounds  and  actions 
—by  music  and  dance.  So  it  was  on  the  exciting  oc- 
casion of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  at  the  lied  Sea, 
when  the  triumphal  ode  which  celebrated  the  deliver- 
ance was  sung  with  music  awl  dancing;  Miriam  taking 
the  lead,  and  followed  by  others  of  thu  Israelitish 
women,  Ex.  so.  In  like  manner,  at  the  memorable 
slaughter  of  the  Philistines  which  was  inaugurated  by 
David  s  personal  victory  over  Goliath  of  (Jatli,  the 
women  we  are  told  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel, 
singing  and  ilancing,  answering  one  another  and  say- 
ing. Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten 
thousands,  1 8*  xriil.8,7  David  himself  at  a  later  jwriod 
"lanced  before  the  ark  of  the  I»rd.  when  it  was  carried 
into  Jerusalem — danced  and  played  on  instruments  of 
music  with  such  warmth  and  energy  as  to  incur  the 
of  Michal,  for  acting,  as  she  thought,  in  a 
unbecoming  his  royal  dignity,  2  sa.  n  &,\a.  The 
usual  practice,  it  would  apjiear,  in  Israel  was  to  allow 
the  dancing  on  joyous  occasions  to  be  performed  by  band* 
'»r  choruses  of  women:  they  are  very  commonly  named 
m  the  only  parties  that  engaged  in  it ;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  would  tend  to  aggravate  in  Michal' s  eyes  the 
*W*rent  indecorum  of  David  on  the 
to:  he  would  seem  to  be  doing  in  the  excess  of  his  reli- 
gious joy  what  it  was  hanlly  proper  for  a  man,  to  say 


nothing  of  a  king,  to  perform.  The  kind  of  dance 
that  was  usual  on  such  occasions  (indicated  as  already 
noticed  by  the  etymology  of  the  name)  may  be  gathered 
fnmi  what  is  still  common  among  the  Arabians.  '  The 
dance  of  the  Arabs  resembles  in  some  resj»ecU  that  of 
the  Albanians,  and  those  who  perform  it  are  scarcely 
less  vehement  in  their  gestures,  or  less  extravagant  in 
their  excitement,  than  those  wild  mountain.*!*.  They 
form  a  circle,  holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  and 
moving  slowly  round  at  first,  go  through  a  shufflinc 
step  with  their  feet,  twisting  their  lilies  into  various 
attitudes.  As  the  music  quickens  their  movements 
are  more  active:  they  stamp  with  their  feet,  yell  their 


war-cry,  and  jump  as  they  hurry  round  the  musicians. 
The  motions  of  the  women  are  not  without  grace."  kc. 
(LftfMffl  MMTCfc  anil  IU  Roinaius.  I  |>.  nit).  On  strictly  reli- 
gious or  serious  occasions,  there  would  of  course  be 
some  modification  of  this  energetic  action,  and  on  all 
occasions  where  females  alone  were  the  jierformers. 
What  still  prevails  in  the  East  is  probably  not  materi- 
ally different  from  what  was  usual  in  the  time  of 
David  or  even  of  Miriam.  "The  great  lady  still  leads 
the  dance,  ami  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls, 
who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings  nuike  up  the 
chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The  steps 
are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads 
the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time"  <Udy  M  Wurtley 
Montagu'*  Letter* ) 

Unless  the  case  of  Jephthah's  daughter  be  regarded 
as  an  exception,  when  she  went  out  to  meet  him  on  his 
return  from  victory  with  timbrels  and  dances,  Ju  xi  w. 
there  is  no  mention  among  the  ancient  Israelites  of 
dancing  but  in  connection  with  sacred  songs  and  reli- 
gious solemnities.  It  may  have  been  practised  at  other 
times;  most  probably  indeed  was  so  by  the  more  fashion- 
able and  worldlv  portion  of  the  people;  but  no  record  exists 
of  it.  And  as  the  jealous  manners  of  the  East  admit  of 
little  comparatively  of  free  intercommunion  between 
the  sexes,  so  the  practice  of  what  is  called  promiscuous 
<lancing — dancing  performed  conjointly  by  men  and 
womeu— appears  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  altogether 
unknown.  It  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  a  female 
mode  of  expressing  joy  or  affording  entertainment: 
and  on  those  occasions  when  Is  >th  sexes  did  take  part 
in  the  performance,  they  seem  to  have  occupied  sej»arate 
Such  we  learn  from  Jewish  authorities  was 
the  case  in  that  feast  which  was  more  than  any  other 
celebrated  with  demonstrations  of  joy-  the  feast  of 
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i;  in  which,  according  t*>  Muimonides  (u 
<|uo*«rt  by  Aftunrorth  on  be  xxiil),  "  In  the  evening  of  the 
first  good  day  they  prepared  in  the  sanctuary  a  place 
for  the  women  alsive,  and  for  the  men  henuath,  that 
they  might  not  lie  together;  and  they  l>egan  to  rejoice 
at  the  end  of  the  firxt  good  day.  They  struck  up  the 
pipe,  and  played  on  harjw,  and  psalteries,  and  cymbals; 
and  every  one  with  instruments  of  music  which  had  skill 
to  play  with  his  hand,  and  he  that  could  sing,  sang  with 
hid  mouth.    Ami  they  skipped,  and  clapped  hamls,  and 


the  greater  victory.  By  connecting  Nebuchadnezzar'n 
coining  against  Jerusalem,  therefore,  with  the  third 
year  of  Jchoiakim,  we  must  suppose  that  the  period 
of  \in  rttmrnriutmrnt  is  given  (compare  Jonah  i.  3,  where 
the  name  expression  is  used  of  a  wiling  <wt),  while  in 
reality  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dc|>ortation  of 
a  portion  of  iU  iuliabitants  to  Babylon,  was  a  year 
later.  Two  other  deportation*  followed  after  this ;  one 
in  the  reign  of  Jeconiah,  after  an  interval  of  eight  yearn; 
and  the  final  one  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  ten 


leaped,  and  danced,  every  man  as  he  could,  and  sang   years  later  still,  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah. 

songs  and  hyuuu.    And  it  was  not  the  common  people       According  to  the  common  chronology  it  was  iu  tht 

tliat  did  this,  or  whoso  would;  but  the  great  wise  men    year  B.C.  tKMj  or  007  tliat  Daniel  and  his  companions 


of  Israel,  the  heads  of  the  sessions  and  synedrions, 
elders,  &c.  ---these  wen-  they  that  leaped,  and  danced, 
and  played,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  days 
of  the  feast  of  booths."  Of  professional  dancers,  such  as 
are  known  to  have  been  in  request  among  the  rich  and 
luxurious  families  of  Koine,  there  is  no  trace  in  Israel- 
itish  history:  anil  the  daughter  of  Henslia*  is  the  only- 
one  in  a  family  of  distinction,  even  in  the  later  period* 
of  the  history,  who  is  reported  to  have  excelled  in 
the  practice  as  au  accomplishment.  That  in  her,  too, 
it  was  something  quite  uuusual  might  naturally  be  in- 


were  transported  to  Babylon.  His  own  age  at  the  period 
is  not  given  ;  but  there  can  Is;  little  doubt  that  he  iu 
in  comparative  boyhood,  having  been  selected,  along  with 
some  other  of  the  Israelitish  captives,  for  their  comely 
appearance,  good  parts,  and  liberal  education,  that  they 
might  lie  instructed  in  t'luddeau  learning,  and  become 
ipialitied  for  standing  lief  ore  the  king  anil  serving  him 
in  matters  of  state.  It  is  not  expressly  said  that  Daniel 
himself  was  of  the  seed  royal  of  Judah;  but  as  the  cap 
lives  of  this  first  period  would  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
of  the  nature  of  hostages,  and  as  particular  mention  a 


furred  from  the  extravagant  otter  of  recorojiense  it  called    made  of  the  princes  and  the  king's  seed  among  them. 


forth  from  Herod,  Mar. 

Dancing  is  occasionally  used  in  a  figurative  sense  as 
an  emphatic  term  for  joy  or  gladness,  as  in  Ps.  xxx.  11, 
"Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into  dancing." 
But  the  figure  is  so  natural,  that  it  can  occasion  no 
embarrassment  to  the  simplest  reader  of  Scripture. 

DAN  IEL  ['iW*  judyt,  i.e.  one  who  delivers  judg- 
ments in  the  name  of  God],  a  name  first  borne  by  one 


there  can  U>  little  doubt  that  Daniel  belonged,  if  not 
to  n  family  of  princely  rank,  at  least  to  one  of  some 
cvmsidcration  and  influence  in  Judah.  In  common 
w  ith  his  three  companions,  w  ho  w  ere  selected  for  a  three 
years"  training.  Daniel  received  a  Hew  name,  that  of 
ISeltcsliazzar,  which  meant  jirinci  or  Jarouritr  of  Ikl. 
as  if  he  was  now  given  over  and  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  Habvlon.    So  doubtless  he  would  have  been  if  he 


of  David's  sons,  afterwards  also  by  a  Invite  of  the  had  followed  the  course  which  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
race  of  Ithainar.  1  th  M,  I ;  Eur  riii  s;  but  the  person  with    destined  for  him  ;  but  another  spirit  moved  in  the 


whom  the  name  is  chiefly  associated,  and  the  only  one 
that  bore  it  who  held  a  prominent  place  in  Scripture 
history,  is  the  well  known  prophet  and  counsellor  in 
Chaldea.  The  story  of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ter of  his  prophecies,  are  in  various  respecU  peculiar; 
and  to  be  properly  underst'H>d  and  vindicated  they  re- 
quire to  he  viewed  in  connection  w  ith  his  actual  jsisi- 
tion,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod 
generally  at  the  time.  These  mutually  throw  light  on 
each  other;  and  it  is  mainly  from  view  ing  them  too  much 
apart,  that  objections  hav  e  been  raised  both  against  the 
credibility  of  Daniel's  life,  and  the  genuineness  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  his  writings. 


breast  of  the  Jewish  captive,  and  rendered  the  Daniel, 
not  the  Bclteshazzar,  the  proper  index  to  his  public 
career.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  theodicy, 
w  akened  into  fresh  life  in  his  bosom  and  that  of  his  noble 
companions,  by  what  might  Iiave  served  in  less  thought 
ful  and  elevated  minds  to  extinguish  it.  Ue  did  not 
disdain  by  reason  of  it  to  submit  to  the  training  ap- 
|s)inted  for  him,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  heathen  lore,  in  which  the  king  desired  his  pro- 
ficiency. Tliis  he  well  understood  might  be  serviceable 
to  him,  as  increasing  the  materials  of  his  skill  and  cul- 
tivation; and  in  such  departments  of  kuowledge  and 
art  he  had  before  him  the  eminent  examples  of  Moses 


I.  We  glance  first  briefly  at  the  leading  events  of  and  Joseph.    But  in  the  matter  of  food  -as  the  la*  of 

his  life  as  recorded  in  his  liook — the  only  source  of  in-  i  God  had  given  definite  prescriptions  respecting  what 

formation  we  possess  resecting  the  details  of  his  lus-  might  and  might  not  be  partaken  of  —  prescription* 

tory.    We  there  learn  that  he  was  among  the  captives  that  were  sure  in  some  respects  to  be  violated  in  the 

who  were  carried  to  Babylon  on  the  Jtrtt  occasion  of  preparation  of  every  hrnihrn,  especially  every  roya/. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  hostile  invasion  of  Palestine,  ch.  l  I.  banquet  —  Daniel  made  conscience  of  abiding  by  the 

This  statement  gives  rise  to  some  difficulty,  from  its  divine  requirement,  and  refused  to  go  beyond  the  simple 


placing  the  assault  so  early  as  the  third  year  of  Je- 
hoiakiiu's  reign;  in  that  year  it  is  said  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  to  Jerusalem  and  besieged  it;  while  in  Je.  xxv.  1, 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  identified  with  the  first 
of  Nebuchadnezzar. 


but  lawful  fare  of  a  vegetable  diet.  The  remonstrances 
of  the  overseer  could  not  shake  him  from  his  purpose: 
anil  approving  himself,  as  he  did,  superior  to  the  hea- 
then youths  of  his  standing  iu  wisdom  and  learning. 


It  is  also  in  this  fourth  year  that  the  experiment  which  he  requested  leave  to  make  in  re- 

the  battle  of  Carehemish  is  usually  placed,  in  which  ipoot  to  his  food  was  granted  to  liiin.  The  result  proved 

Nebuchadnezzar  humbled  the  jxiwer  of  Egypt,  and  entirely  satisfactory:  he  was  found  to  have  gained 

became  master  of  the  countries  in  Asia  over  which  rather  than  lost  in  personal  appearance  by  his  adherence 

the  Egyptian  sway  hail  for  some  time  previous  ex-  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  which,  in  the  circu in- 
tended.   Nor  can  the  attack  and  conquest  of  Jenisa-  |  stances,  could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  in- 

lem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  Isj  w  ell  placed  before  that  dication  of  the  favour  of  Heaven. 

ij  in  all  probability  it  did  not  precede  but  followed       Having  stood  so  well  the  trial  of  the  three  yc*r» 
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course  of  preparation,  Daniel  wan  received  among  the 
learned  men -the  magi— attached  to  the  court  of  N'e- 
hucliadnczzar.  And  apparently  not  long  after — for  the 
matter  in  assigned  to  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadncz 
zars  reign,  cb  M  i,  that  is.  after  he  came  to  the  full 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  not  (according  to 
the  usual  computation)  till  about  two  years  after  the 
subjugation  of  Jehoiakim — at  that  early  period  of  his 
connection  with  the  fraternity  of  Chaldean  sages,  an 
event  occurred  which  at  once  lifted  Daniel  to  the 
highest  place  atnoug  the  trusty  friends  and  advisers  of 
the  king  of  Babylon.  The  thing  of  itself  originated  in 
caprice  and  folly,  but  it  was  overruled  by  God  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  most  convincing  manner  the  insight  which 
Daniel  was  privUeged  to  gain  into  the  divine  secret*. 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  visited  by  a  dream  which 
troubled  him,  and  having  meanwhile  lost  hold  of  the 
dream  itself,  he  demanded  from  the  class  to  which 
Daniel  belonged,  both  the  recovery  of  the  dream  and 
its  interpretation  :  not  only  demanded  this,  hut  en- 
forced his  demand  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  if 
they  failed  to  satisfy  his  desire  They  did  fail,  how- 
ever, all  excepting  Daniel,  who  after  earnest  supplica 
tion  to  God,  along  with  his  pious  companions,  had  the 
dream  and  its  interpretation  revealed  to  him  from 
above.  The  effect  of  this  singular  inter|Kisition  in  lie- 
half  of  Daniel  and  h  is  companions  was,  that  through 
them  Nebucliadnezzar  came  to  some  knowle<lge  of  the 
true  God  whom  they  worshipped;  while  Daniel  was  at 
once  raised  to  one  of  the  highest  places  of  trust  in  the 
kingdom,  ami  his  companions  also  shared  in  his  ele- 
vation. 

A  considerable  period  elapsed,  during  which  no  inci- 
dent in  Daniel's  personal  history  is  recorded,  but  which, 
in  resjiect  to  his  conqtanions,  was  distinguished  by  the 
remarkable  circumstance  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
fiery  furnace,  ch  m  This  second  and  still  more  won- 
derful interposition  of  Heaven  in  Is-half  of  the  Hebrew 
captives  must  have  greatly  added  t«.  the  impression 
already  produced  of  the  living  power  and  presence  of 
Jehovah;  and  the  more  so,  a*  the  inm  will  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself,  not  less  than  the  honour  of  his  gods, 
had  been  prostrated  lief  ore  the  superior  glory  that 
manifested  itself  in  them.  It  seemed.  indeed,  as  if  at 
the  close  of  the  transaction  the  Babylonian  monarch  had 
become  an  intelligent  and  reverent  believer  in  the 
most  high  G<sl.  But  though  some  sacred  influence 
may  have  remained  upon  his  spirit,  the  sequel  too 
clearly  proved  that  he  was  not  properly  weaned  either 
from  his  idols  or  from  his  own  over-weening  pride. 
For  another-  and  the  only  other-  occasion  in  connec- 
tion with  this  monarch,  which  was  rendered  siiWrvtent 
to  the  establishment  of  Daniel's  character  and  position. 

also  which  betrayed  the  still  unsanctified 


spirit  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  the  dream  he  had 
probably  at  no  treat  distance  from  the  close  of  his 
reign—  respecting  a  lofty  and  umbrageous  tre»\  giving 
shelter  for  a  time  to  all  the  1  .easts  and  fowls  of  heaven, 
but  by  and  by  cut  down  by  a  decree  from  the  up]ier 
sanctuary,  and  left  with  nothing  but  the  stump  in  the 
earth,  till  seven  times  had  passed  over  it.  This  dream, 
after  a  fresh  failure  on  the  part  of  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon,  Daniel  interpreted  of  the  present  position  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  and  the  judgment  that  was 
impending  over  him  for  his  heaven-daring  pride.  It 
was  a  trying  thing  for  Daniel  to  be  the  bearer  of  such 
an  interpretation;   aitd  we  cannot  but  admire  the 


mingled  fidelity  and  tenderness  which  appeared  in  his 
mode  of  communicating  it.  This  could  not  but  soften 
the  mind  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time;  and  the  view 
disclosed  respecting  the  approaching  future  was  so 
remarkably  verified  in  providence,  that  it  led  to  the 
issuing  of  a  general  proclamation  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  at  once  extolled  Daniel  as  superior  to  all  men  in 
spiritual  wisdom,  and  magnified  the  name  of  God  as 
alone  possessing  the  kingdom,  the  power,  anil  the  glory 
among  men. 

It  would  appear  that  after  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar Daniel  s  merits  had  fallen  into  neglect ;  for  in 
the  next  emergency  with  wluch  his  name  is  associated 
—  that  of  Beishazzar's  feast,  with  the  direful  tragedy 
in  which  it  dosed — he  was  brought  to  remembrance  by 
the  queen,  as  now  a  comparatively  unknown  Jewish 
captive,  but  one  who  had  acquired  celebrity  in  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  the  supernatural  wisdom  and  dis- 
cernment that  were  found  in  him.  and  had  been  raised 
to  the  highest  place  among  the  wise  men  of  the  time. 
The  Belshazzar  hen-  mentioned  is  called  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar :  hut  as  this  word  is  often  used  for 
any  near  descendant,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  a  person,  it  is  quite-  possible,  and  has  indeed 
lieen  generally  supposed,  that  the  Belshazzar  of  I)aniel 
was  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  corresponds 
with  the  Nahoned  of  BeiDSua.  i.S.  Nkui  chadnkOaJL) 
The  materials  are  still  too  defective  for  enabling  us  to 
pronounce  with  certainty  on  the  names  of  those  who 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  old  Babylonian  dynasty, 
ami  their  relations  to  each  other.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  reigning  king,  at  the  time  when  the  city 
was  taken  hy  the  Medo-Pcrsian  army,  was  distin- 
guished for  luxurious  living,  rather  than  for  warlike 
prowess,  and  that  the  city  was  even  surprised  by  its 
captors  when  dissolved  in  revelry  and  mirth.  The 
story  in  Daniel  confirms  this  account;  and  superadds 
the  intelligence,  that  the  scene  of  the  royal  banquet 
was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a  hand 
writing  certain  words  upon  the  wall,  which  he  alone 
was  found  able  to  read  ar.d  inteqiret  The  meaning  he 
drew  from  the  hand-writing  imjwirted  the  immediate 
overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  the  Medesaud 
Persians;  and  in  announcing  the  fearful  import  of  the 
vision,  he  took  occasion  to  connect  the  impending 
doom  with  the  sins  that  led  to  it.  and  declared  the  in- 
sult which  was  that  very  evening  given  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  by  the  profane  u«e  of  the  vessels  of  his  sanc- 
tuary to  purposes  of  festive  entertainment,  to  lie  the 
tilling  up  of  the  measure  of  Babylon's  iniquity.  So 
that,  putting  all  together— through  this  Daniel  —this 
God-judging  man,  first  the  mystic  lore  of  Babylon, 
then  its  lordly  magnificence  and  pride,  and  now  finally 
its  very  existence  as  an  indejiendent  empire,  was  jml'ftil 
and  brought  to  nought,  that  the  word  and  kingdom  of 
God  might  stand. 

The  change  of  dynasty  in  ChaMea  however  did 
not  relieve  Daniel  from  the  molestation  of  adversaries, 
or  secure  for  him  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
honour  and  influence  he  had  won.  The  very  distinc- 
tion he  had  acquired,  ami  which  appears  to  have  Is  en 
fully  accorded  to  him  by  the  Medo- Persian  conqueror, 
for  the  king  "thought  to  set  him  over  the  whole 
realm."  proved  a  source  of  danger,  as  it  provoked  the 
envy  of  the  heathen  governors  over  whom  he  was 
exalted.  They  therefore  concerted  a  plan  for  his 
overthrow,  by  getting  it  enacted  that  no  one  for  a 
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period  of  thirty  days  should  ask  a  petition  of  any  one 
except  of  the  king.  On  the  ground  of  this  foolish  and 
arbitrary  statute  Daniel  wan  accused  of  high  treason, 
heeaiwe  he  continued  as  before  in  prayer  to  God,  and 
was  condemned  to  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  The 
king  found  hU  mistake,  when  he  perceived  the  advantage 
that  wu«  taken  of  his  enactment:  but  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  fixed  character  of  the  Medo- Persian  legisla- 
tion, which  was  pressed  by  the  adversaries  of  Daniel, 
he  allowed  the  judgment  to  proceed  hoping  that  de- 
liverance might  somehow  come  to  Daniel  from  a  higher 
source.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  The  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  ir<u  miraculously  preserved  from  the 
mouths  of  the  lions;  he  came  up  again  unscathed;  while 
those  who  ha«l  sought  his  destruction,  when  the  judg- 
ment they  extorted  against  him  was  meted  out  to  them- 
selves, fell  a  prey  to  the  ferocity  of  the  lions  the  mo- 
ment they  wire  east  into  the  den.  Thus,  under  the 
new  dynasty,  as  under  the  old.this  chosen  representative 
of  the  cause  of  Heaven  continued  to  jtubjt  the  heathen, 
and  to  present  a  living  exhibition  of  the  invincible 
might  and  glory  of  Jehovah. 

The  only  other  a--tion  in  which  we  lind  him  engaged, 
was  one  that  evinced,  not  merely  his  strong  theocratic 
spirit,  but  along  with  that  his  fervent  and  humble 
piety,  which  now  enabled  hini  to  prevail  directly  with 
God)  as  formerly  he  had  prevailed  with  men.  It  was 
near  the  close  of  his  long  and  honoured  life,  when  find- 
ing that  the  |*riod  had  drawn  nigh  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  God's  purjiose  to  recover  the  dispersions  of 
his  people,  anil  be  favourable  again  to  Ins  land,  he 
pound  out  his  heart  before  God  in  confession,  supplica- 
tion, and  thanksgiving ;  and,  in  answer,  obtained  Un- 
remarkable prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  which  were 
to  terminate  in  the  events  of  Messiah's  work  and 
kingdom,  ch  lx.  This  is  represented  as  having  hap- 
pened in  the  first  year  of  Darius,  alsiut  the  year 


As  regards  the  personal  history  of  Daniel,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add,  that  while  he  lived  to  *e«  the 
proclamation  iasued  for  the  return  of  his  countrymen  U< 
their  native  land,  and  had  his  heart  intently  act  on  it* 
accomplishment,  he  did  not  himself  take  advantage  of 
the  op|mrtunity  given  to  exchange  his  heathen  abode f»r 
a  home  on  Israelitish  ground.  His  extreme  age  would 
doubtless  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  ntDainity> 
where  he  was — coupled,  it  may  be,  with  the  considers- 
tion  that  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  earthly  life  he 
mi.'ht  be  of  more  service  to  the  infant  colony  at  the  teat 
of  worlilly  power,  than  if  he  should  go  to  take  part  with 
them  in  the  struggles  of  their  new  position,  for  which  aU*> 
his  advanced  age  well-nigh  disqualified  him.  It  u 
probable  that  he  died  in  Suaa,  where  he  received  his  latest 
visions ;  and  that  this  was  the  general  tradition  among 
the  Jews  in  the  East  appears  from  the  monument  which 
was  erected  to  him  there,  and  which  Ben jamin  of  Tudek 
reports  to  have  seen,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  Jewish  avm- 
gogues.  But  other  reports  fix  on  Babylon  as  the  place 
of  his  death  and  burial. 

II.  It  was  not  to  be  supjmsed  that  a  history  of  deeds 
and  revelations  which  partakes  bo  much  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  the  marvellous,  as  that  now  surveyed,  should 
escape  the  attacks  of  modern  rationalistic  criticism,  sa 
well  an  of  the  infidelity  which  is  opj>o*cd  to  even 
tiling  supernatural  and  divine.  A  great  many  mini* 
objections  have  been  brought  into  the  field  more, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  cover  to  con- 
sciences which  are  somewhat  unwilling  to  rest  their 
disbelief  on  simply  infidel  grounds;  but  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  tlte  head  and  front  of  the 
offence  taken  at  the  history  and  the  writings  of  Itaniel  lie 
in  the  extent  to  which  they  exhibit  the  supernatural 
element,  first  in  action,  and  then  in  prophecy.  Now, 
this  ground  of  exception  should  vanish,  with  those  at  least 
B.C.  536,  which,  on  the  supposition  tliat  Daniel  was  only  ]  who  an?  believers  in  revelation,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
fourteen  years  old  when  he  went  into  exile,  would  make  the  affairs  of  God's  kingdom  were  at  the  time  in  such 
him  now  in  his  eighty- fifth  year.  He  still  lived  a  few  |  a  position  as  to  call  for  peculiar  interposition*  from 
years  after  that;  for  the  vision  commencing  with  ch.  x.  j  above,  and  that  those  exhibited  in  the  Ixtok  of  Ihiuei 
is  referred  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus ;  so  that  he  must  are  precisely  of  the  kind  which  the  circumstances  <A 
liavc  reached  the  verge  of  ninety  before  his  course  on  the  period  and  the  analog}' of  the  di%"ine  dealings  might 
earth  was  brought  to  a  close.  (For  the  references  made  warrant  us  to  expect.  This,  we  think,  is  what  can 
in  certain  parts  to   Nkbuchadnkzzau,  CvRirs,  and    easily  be  made  ap[>ear. 

Dakii.s,  see  the  articles  at  these  words.)  The  era  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  coupled  as  it  wa» 

The  other  events  that  fill  up  the  recorded  life  of  Daniel  with  the  present  downfall  of  the  throne  of  David,  and 
consist  of  the  series  of  apocalyptic  visions  he  received,  the  scattering  of  the  Lord's  people  by  a  heathen  power, 
The  first  of  these  is  assigned  to  the  first  year  of  Bel-  was  obviously  a  very  singular  one  in  the  history  of  the 
tthazzar'ri  reign,  ch  eli  — the  vision  of  the  four  successive  divine  dispensations,  and  if  not  met  by  extraonlinary 
kingdoms,  represented  by  so  many  wild  beasts,  fol-  1  manifestations  of  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God, 
lowed  by  a  fifth  under  the  image  of  one  like  a  Son  of  must  have  proved  most  disastrous  to  the  interest*  of 
man;  the  second,  which  represented,  under  the  images  truth  and  righteousness.  Something  corresponding  te 
of  a  ram  and  a  he-goat,  the  fortunes  of  the  Medo-  it  appeared  at  an  earlier  period—  though  in  a  coni]fir» 
Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies,  with  the  bearing  of  tively  nascent  form — when  the  children  of  the  covenant 
the  latter  on  the  affairs  of  the  covenant-  people,  is  placed  '  as  represented  by  the  person  and  family  of  Jacob, 
in  the  third  year  of  Belahazzar's  reign,  ch  tIU  ;  ami  the  were  ready  to  sink  under  an  accumulation  of  crib  - 
last — omitting  the  vision  of  the  seventy  weeks  already  the  most  hopeful  scion  of  the  family  being  sold  a*  » 
noticed,  ch  lx  —is  connected  with  the  third  year  of  captive  iuto  a  foreign  laud,  where  he  was  for  a  time 
Cyrus,  and  goes  into  many  detailed  representations  I  treated  with  cruel  injustice,  and  by  and  by  the  family 


concerning  the  ojieration*  of  the  earthly  kingdoms 
with  which  Israel  after  the  restoration  was  to  be 
brought  into  contact,  |tointiug  at  the  close  to  the  final 
issues  of  the  divine  administration,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  ch  x.-xil.    Specific  reference  will  be 


itself  involved  in  the  struggles  of  a  severe  and  wof.- 
continued  famine.  It  seemed  for  a  season  as  if,  in- 
stead of  being  destined  to  benefit  the  world  by  the 
overflow  of  blessing  secured  in  covenant  to  them,  they 
were  to  beoverlwrne  by  the  troubles  and  calamities  whkh 


made  to  these  visions  in  what  follows ;  and  it  is  unne-    were  pressing  in  upon  them  from  the  woriiL    But  God 
to  characteriie  them  further  at  present.  |  could  not  allow  matters  to  proceed  thus;  he  i 
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dicatc  hia  own  cause;  and  he  did  no  by  the  supernatural 
insight  which  he  imparted  to  Joseph,  and  which, 
coupled  with  the  other  eminent  gifts  he  possessed,  and 
the  remarkable  direction  given  to  events  in  providence, 
turned  the  depression  of  Jacobs  family  into  the  occa- 
sion of  their  more  marked  and  blessed  enlargement. 
It  was  ao  again  at  the  period  of  the  exodus ;  superna- 
tural endowments,  miraculous  interpositions  suited  to 
the  occasion,  became  indispensable  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  divine  purposes.  Now,  if  we  should  draw 
any  distinction  betwixt  these  periods  in  the  earlier  hia- 
torV  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  as  to 
the  call  for  special  interpositions  on  the  part  of  Heaven, 
it  is  plainly  to  this  last  that  the  preference  is  due.  For 
after  having  for  a  aeries  of  ages  identified  himself  with 
the  covenant  -  people  in  Canaan,  and  set  up  amongst 
them  a  throne  and  kingdom  to  which  he  liad  solemnly 
promised  the  heritage  of  the  world,  the  I»rd  now,  on 
account  of  their  incorrigible  obstinacy  in  transgression, 
cast  their  glory  in  the  dust,  and  gave  them  as  a  hel|>- 
leaa  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  gigantic  worldly  power 
which,  in  the  person  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  seemed  to  spurn 
all  limits  to  its  dominion.  If  there  had  really  lieen  no 
limits-  if,  for  absolute  want  of  power  in  the  religion  of 
the  covenant- people  anil  their  divinely  instituted  king- 
dom, they  had  been  broken  and  scattered  under  the 
aoeptre  of  a  heathen  monarch— then  the  power  of  the 
world  had  proved  mightier  than  the  truth  and  faith- 
fulness of  God.  This  could  not  possibly  be  the  case; 
nor  could  it  even  appear  for  any  length  of  time  to  be  so, 
without  the  most  unhappy  results  both  in  respect  to  the 
representatives  of  the  worldly  power  and  to  the  faith- 
ful remnant  of  the  covenant  people.  How  were  such 
results  to  be  prevented  ?  No  otherwise  that  we  can 
conceive  than  by  fresh  interpositions  of  divine  power, 
exerted  in  tiehalf  and  through  the  instrumentality  of 
that  faithful  remnant,  such  as  might  comjs-1  the  king 
of  Bahylon  and  his  minions  to  see  that  in  them —few 
and  politically  impotent  though  they  were  there  slum- 
bered a  might  and  a  skill,  before  which  their  conquerors 
must  own  themselves  vanquished.  The  war  between 
God  anil  the  world  would  thus  he  carried  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  the  weak  things  of  God  made  to 
confound  what  is  strongest  in  man;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  higher  elements  of  power  which  belonged  to  God's 
people  would  bo  made  to  shame  and  overpower  the 
lovtr,  which  are  all  that  the  world  in  the  very  noontide 
of  it*  glory  can  bring  into  play. 

Now,  the  wonders  exhibited  in  the  history  of  Daniel, 
and  recorded  in  his  book,  are  precisely  of  the  kind  that 
were  needed  in  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  produce 
the  effect  here  supposed,  litis  has  been  well  stated  by 
Keil:  "The  miracles  are  wrought  for  Daniel's  sake 
and  hia  companion'):  they  tend  to  Daniel's  glory.  The 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  position  which 
Daniel  was  called  to  occupy;  since  at  a  time  when  God 
could  not  manifest  his  glory  in  his  people  as  a  body, 
he  had,  on  the  one  hand,  to  represent  that  people  in  his 
own  person  before  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  deemed 
himself  almighty;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  represent 
before  the  heathen,  and  at  the  supreme  court  of  the 
world's  heathen  monarchy,  the  theocracy  which  ex- 
ternally had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  power  of  the  Chal- 
deans, as  well  as  to  strive  by  his  presence  for  the  pre- 
servation of  God's  people,  and  their  return  to  their  own 
lan<L  It  was  necessary  [not  only  that  there  should  he 
miracles,  but]  that  the  miracles  should 


ful  and  imposing  character,  in  order  to  make  a  due  im- 
pression on  the  powerful  representatives  of  heathenism; 
and  that  they  served  this  purtxoo  is  shown  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  exile,  and  especially  by  the  edict  of 
Cyrus,  which  docs  not  limit  itaelf  to  a  bore  permission 
for  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  country,  but  ex- 
pressly ascribes  honour  to  the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  God 
of  heaven,  and  commands  the  building  of  his  temple'' 
(Emlcitung  m  du  Alt*  Testament,  p.  4fs). 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view  the  question  respect- 
ing the  supernatural  events  and  revelations  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  resolves  itaelf  into  another— 
whether  the  cause  of  the  old  covenant  really  was  the 
cause  of  God,  and  as  such  waa  to  lie  preserved  from 
falling  under  the  |H>wer  of  the  world  f  If  it  was  to  lie 
saved  from  the  general  wreck  which  overtook  the  ex- 
isting relations  and  interests  of  the  r»eriod,  nothing 
could  have  accomplished  the  purpose  but  some  such 
singular  interpoaitions  as  are  here  reported  to  ltave 
taken  place  in  its  behalf:  and  that  it  did  survive  when 
all  around  perished — nay,  sprung  into  fresh  energy  of 
life  and  action  from  what  Kerned  the  very  grave  of  its 
existence,  can  no  otherwise  la>  accounted  for  than  by 
the  fact  of  such  interpositions;  the  extraordinary  result 
is  the  outstanding  and  incontrovertible  sign  of  the  ex- 
traordinary means  employed  to  bring  it  about.  For  even 
if  we  could  suppose  that  the  writings  of  the  other  pro- 
phets, in  particular  those  of  Isaiah,  might  have  eontri- 
Imted,  on  being  made  km  >wn  to  Cyrus,  to  bring  about  the 
result,  there  must  still  have  l>een  found  some  one  like 
Daniel,  who  j)os*e*!<ed  the  requisite  consideration  and 
influence  to  communicate  that  knowledge,  and  induce 
the  conqueror  of  Babylon  to  act  upon  it.  This,  in  the 
circumstances,  could  l«)  no  easy  matter.  And  if  extraor- 


dinary providences  may  have  lieen  required  to  produce 
the  individual  needed  for  the  occasion,  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  le»s  required  t>>  sustain  the  faith  and  re- 
animate the  hearts  of  the  scattered  members  of  the 
covenant,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  total  apostasy,  and 
dispose  then  when  the  time  eaine  to  undertake  the  re- 
suscitation of  their  polity.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  tltis  should  have  taken  place,  without  the  clearest 
signs  going  before  of  the  special  interposition  of(»od  in 
Mialf  of  the  affairs  of  the  covenant,  and  the  palpable 
ascendency  of  his  cause  above  the  powers  of  heathendom. 
And  that  Daniel  was  the  person  through  whose  tran- 
scendent worth  and  living  agency  the  miraculous  in- 
tervention of  Heaven  displayed  itaelf,  not  only  the  tes- 
timony of  his  own  book,  bat  the  references  made  to 
him  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  afford  convincing  evidence. 
In  two  places  he  refers  to  Daniel  first,  at  ch.  xiv. 
H-2(>,  as  along  with  Noah  and  Job  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  piety  and  worth  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
degeneracy,  though  without  lading  able  to  deliver  others 
b\-  it ;  and  at  ch.  xxviii.  3,  as  the  Unit-ideal  of  wisdom, 
which  Tyrus  in  his  extravagant  self-elation  thought  it 
possible  to  surpass.  The  earliest  of  these  notices  oc- 
curs in  prophecies  delivered  probably  about  fourteen 
years  after  Daniel's  removal  to  Babylon--ten  after  his 
interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  his  greatness  ;  and  the  other  came 
five  years  later  still,  when  his  excellence  and  fame  must 
have  been  known  far  and  wide.  There  is  no  ground, 
therefore,  for  regarding  the  allusions  in  Ezekiel  other- 
wise than  as  of  a  strictly  historical  kind :  and  they 
could  only  have  been  made  on  the  supposition  of  Daniel's 
character  and  fame  having  lieen  fully  established. 
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But  Daniel  as  there  represented  was  a  type,  as  well 
as  an  eminent  saint  and  a  chosen  vowel  for  divine  com- 
munications. He  was,  in  the  true  wn»c,  a  representa- 
tive man;  hi*  personal  history  imaged  the  course  which 
his  predictions  indicated  as  destined  for  the  church  of 
God  ;  it  prefigured  a  rise  from  the  lowest  depression,  and 
through  a  long,  arduous,  often-renewed  conflict  with 
the  powers  of  evil  in  the  world,  to  the  highest  place  of 
authority,  to  the  mastery  of  the  world  itself.  The  ex- 
hibition of  this  chequered,  but  ultimately  triumphant 
couree,  forms  the  great  burden  of  the  peculiar  revela- 
tions that  came  through  him;  and  they  were  given 
forth— not  as  in  the  prophets  strictly  so  called,  with  a 
directly  hortative  aim,  and  with  respect  to  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  church — but  as  from  his  own  politi- 
cal position,  standing  on  the  world's  watch-tower, 
where  he  was  conversant  with  its  higher  movements,  and 
from  whence,  with  an  eye  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  he  could  descry  throughout  future  timo  the  mani- 
fold evolutions  of  its  successive  monarchies,  till  they 
!  finally  displaced  by  the  kingdom  of  God.  There 
thus  a  perfect  congruity  between  Ins  calling  as  a 
and  his  revelations  as  a  seer.  His  sphere  of  life 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  affairs  of  empire ; 
and  the  Spirit  gave  him  an  insight  into  such  affairs, 
both  as  regards  the  world  and  the  church,  for  the  ages 
to  come.  His  book,  therefore,  in  its  distinctive  char- 
acter and  its  grand  scope,  may  bo  designated  the  Apo- 
calypse of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  is  that  of  the  New. 

The  prospective  circumstances  of  the  Lord's  people 
now  peculiarly  called  for  such  an  apocalyptic  insight 
into  the  future.  The  exile  formed  a  new  era  in  their 
condition,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a  state  essen- 
tially different  from  what  had  jweviously  existed. 
They  were  never  to  be  altogether  gathered  again  from 
their  dispersions  among  the  nations;  and  henceforward 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  assume  a  more  diffusive 
character.  As  a  consequence  of  this  new  phase  of 
things,  prophecy  as  an  abiding  gift  and  ordinance  in  the 
sacred  community  was  presently  to  cease.  Even  with  the 
remnant  who  found  their  way  back  to  Judea,  and  main- 
tained a  political  organization  till  the  times  of  reforma- 
tion, there  was  to  be  no  aid  from  the  living  voice  of  pro- 
phecy, except  at  the  outset  of  their  career.  And  a  long 
dark  period  of  comparative  feebleness  and  adversity 
was  to  intervene,  during  which,  with  curtailed  privi- 
leges and  a  defective  political  organization,  the  people 
of  God  should  have  to  maintain  a  struggle  with  heavy 
trials  and  discouragements,  sometimes  even  with  the 
most  fierce  and  determined  assaults  on  their  very  ex- 
istence as  the  covenant-people  of  Jehovah.  The  seventy 
years  of  exile  (so  it  was  revealed  to  Daniel)  were  to  be 
succeeded  by  seventy  prophetic  weeks,  weeks  of  years, 
before  the  great  hope  of  the  nation  was  to  be  realized, 
and  as  well  previous  to  that  event,  as  in  connection 
with  it,  troubles  and  desolations  were  appointed.  If 
there  was  any  period,  as  Calvin  has  said,  when  God 
might  seem  to  have  been  asleep  in  the  heavens,  it  was 
during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the 
Babylonish  exile  and  the  adveut  of  Christ.  And  it 
could  not  but  prove  the  more  trying  to  the  Lord's 
people,  as  the  writings  of  the  prophets  abounded  with 
so  many  glowing  representations  of  the  glorious  future 
that  awaited  them.  There  was  therefore  a  peculiar 
need,  ere  the  period  actually  commenced,  for  those  aj*v 
calyptic  visions,  which  opened  up  the  visUof  the  future 


in  a  way  that  had  not  been  done  before— which  at 
once  announced  the  happy  and  triumphant  issue,  uvl 
portrayed  the  dangers  and  conflicts  through  which  it 
had  to  be  reached.  Even  the  particularity  of  the  de- 
lineations, which  have  respect  to  the  nearer  future,  ck 
WiL  xi ,  and  which  from  the  earliest  times  ho*  been  an  oc- 
casion of  offence,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  great  vanl  of 
the  period — the  want  of  a  clear  light  to  guide  believer* 
in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  that  enveloped  them :  am  in 
M  far  as  it  differs  from  other  prophecies  of  a  like  kind 
— such  as  1  Ki.  xiii.  2;  Is.  vii.  8;  xiii.,  kc~ diffeiaonly 
in  degree,  and  much  also  as  the  character  of  the  re- 
spective periods  themselves  differed. 

One  may  still  further  note  the  congruity,  nut  merely 
of  the  revelations  as  a  whole  to  the  circumstances  m  l 
prospects  of  the  covenant- people,  but  also  of  the  farm 
and  manner  of  their  communication  to  the  respectae 
positions  of  the  parties  interested.    It  was  Dankl 
alone,  indeed,  through  whom  all  the  revelations  canw, 
but  the  first  apocalyptic  outline  was  given  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  representative  of  the  world's  monarchic), 
though  he  had  to  wait  on  a  higher  wisdom  for  (kill  to 
decipher  its  import.    And  hence,  as  given  to  one  who 
was  conversant  merely  with  the  outward  form  and 
aspect  of  things,  that  vision  eon  template*  the  several 
kingdoms  in  their  external  nature  anil  relationships, 
ch.  H .  while  the  next  vision,  ch.  Til,  which  stretches  over 
the  same  field,  and  exhibits  sulwtantially  the  same 
general  outline,  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  ob- 
jects contemplated,  and  reveals  their  hidden  character. 
For  such  a  vision  Daniel's  spiritual  discernment  sup- 
plied the  proper  receptivity,  and  therefore  it  wa»  re- 
served for  him;  and  even  to  him  was  only  communi- 
cated after  he  had  been  in  a  measure  specially  prepared 
for  it  by  the  earlier  and  less  profound  oommunicatioo. 
It  was  now  also  that  the  rise,  operations,  and  downfall 
of  the  Old  Testament  antichrist  were  fitly  disclosed, 
ch.  tfi.  ):•-.•:,  since  they  concerned  the  internal,  even  more 
than  they  did  the  external,  affaire  of  God's  kingdom. 
And  to  assure  the  hearts  of  the  true  children  of  the  cove- 
nant still  further — to  satisfy  them  that,  however  severe 
and  terrible  the  conflict  should  be  while  it  lasted,  it 
was  only  to  be  a  temporary  cloud  darkening  their  spi- 
ritual horizon — some  more  detailed  visions  were  after- 
wards given  to  the  prophet,  oh.  rtu  xi  xii    These  <uY 
closed  the  various  workings  and  evolutions  of  the  earthly 
kingdoms  that  bordered  on  the  "  glorious  land  "  and  its 
people,  and  brought  out  the  shifting,  uncertain,  transient 
condition  of  the  former  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
sure  mercies  that  were  destined  for  the  latter. 

The  authenticity  or  the  Book  of  DajinEi,  with 
the  credibility  of  its  contents,  has  been  by  anticipation 
vindicated  from  the  attacks  which  have  been  both  re- 
cently and  in  former  times  urged  against  it,  by  the 
preceding  remarks,  which  have  had  it  for  their  object 
to  unfold  the  real  nature  and  bearing  of  the  things  re- 
corded in  the  book.  For  its  authentic  and  credible 
character,  to  a  large  extent,  rests  on  the  kind  of  won 
ders,  and  the  form  of  the  revelations,  which  it  describes; 
and  the  peculiarities  attaching  to  them  being  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  present  and  prospective  circum- 
stances of  the  covenant-people,  the  objections  faO  <*" 
themselves.  A  class  of  objections  raised  out  of  the 
historical  personages  mentioned  in  the  book— Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Belshazzar,  Darius,  Cyrus — may  also  be 
passed  over  in  silence  here,  as  they  will  be  found 
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with  the  indi vidua]  names.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
there  fall  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  advanoed 
in  support  of  the  genuineness  and  canonical  value  of 
the  book,  the  following  important  considerations : — 

(1 J  Its  place  in  the  Jewish  canon.  That  it  existed 
there  from  the  period  of  the  completion  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  The 
only  ground  for  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  reason 
of  its  having  been  assigned  by  the  Jewish  authorities 
to  another  than  the  prophetical  portion  of  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture;  they  have  placed  it  in  the  Hagiographa, 
between  Esther  and  Nehemiah.  80  far,  however,  from 
militating  against  the  full  authority  of  the  book,  or  in- 
ferring, as  was  once  supposed,  some  sort  of  slight  upon 
Daniel,  it  rather  points,  as  Havernick  has  justly 
stated,  in  the  contrary  direction  (Commentar.  p.  »),  for 
it  implies  that  the  position  "  must  have  been  as- 
to  the  prophet  deliberately.  Were  the  book  an 
one,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  smuggled 
into  the  collection  of  the  prophets."  The  position  is  to 
I*  accounted  for  partly  from  Daniel  having  had  simply 
the  prophetic  gift  without  the  prophetic  office,  and  partly 
from  his  being  regarded  as  the  historian—  prospective  as 
well  as  retrospective— of  an  important  |>eriod  in  the 
divine  dispensations. 

(2.) The  reference  made  to  the  book  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  as  already  extant  and  familiarly  known  to 
the  covenant- people,  is  also  important.    (Sec  especially 

1  Xac  L  54;  ii  £1,60;  eomp.  with  Da  lx.17  ) 

(3.)  So,  too,  and  still  more,  its  recognition  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  and  that  not  only  as  forming  part  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  which  were  collectively  stamped  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  but  as  containing  explicit  predictions  of 
things  yet  to  come.   Our  Lord,  in  Mat.  xxiv.  25,  pointed 
emphatically  to  the ' '  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of 
by  Daniel  the  prophet,"  words  which  at  once  designate 
him  as  a  divinely-inspired  man,  and  as  the  bearer  of  an 
announcement  which,  at  the  time  referred  to,  was  going 
to  find  its  verification.    Christ's  familiar  appropria- 
tion also  of  the  title  "Son  of  man,"  is  based  on  the 
prophecy  in  Da.  vii.,  and  the  expressions  in  Mat.  xxiv. 
50,  xxvi.  04,  evidently  point  to  the  same  prophetic 
In  St  Paul  s  writings,  1  Co.  ri.  2  is  founded 
Da.  vii.  22,  and  2  Th.  ii.  3,  4  on  Da.  vii.  25,  xi. 
36 ;  while,  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  there  is  a 
pervading  use  of  the  language  ami  the  symbols  of  our 
prophet.    Allusions  are  still  further  made  to  portions  of 
the  book  in  Lu.  i.  19  and  He.  xi.  33.    Indeed,  there  are 
few  books  of  the  OKI  Testament  that  have  exercised  so 
marked  and  decided  an  influence  over  the  New,  or  have 
there  received  an  acknowledgment  M  explicit  and  ML 
(4.1  The  language,  partly  Hebrew  and  partly  Chaldee 
or  Aramaic,  and  both  precisely  those  of  the  period  to 
'alio  ttie  oook  belongs,  is  a  strong  connrmation  or  us 
genuine  and  truthful  character.    It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  alternating 
manner  in  w  hich  the  two  dialects  are  employed  :  first 
Hebrew  to  ch.  ii.  4,  then  Aramaic  to  the  end  of 
ch.  vii.,  and  again  Hebrew  to  the  close  of  the  book. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  historical  portions  were  given 
in  Aramaic  as  the  vernacular,  and  the  more  strictly 
prophetical  in  the  more  sacred  dialect,  for  the  second 
and  the  seventh  chapters  are  both  in  the  fullest  sense 
prophetical    Nor  will  it  altogether  do  to  say  with 
Auberlen  (eh.  u  sect  D,  that  the  Aramaic  was  used  in 
ch.  ii  -  vii.  because  in  these  portions  the  development  of 
the  worldly  powers  is  represented  from  a  world-histori- 


cal point  of  view,  for  in  ch.  vii.,  at  least,  the  mode  of 
contemplation  is  no  mure  of  that  description  than  in 
the  remaining  chapters.  It  would  seem,  as  Hengsten- 
berg,  after  Bleek  and  Do  Wette,  has  remarked,  that  the 
change  was  commenced  at  ch.  ii.  4,  simply  from  the 
Chaldean  wise  men  being  there  introduced,  and  speak- 
ing in  that  dialect ;  that  from  the  author's  familiarity 
with  it  he  continued  for  a  time  to  employ  it,  since, 
from  the  acquaintance  with  it  possessed  by  his  contem- 
poraries, it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he 
wrote  in  Aramaic  or  in  Hebrew.  But  however  this  may 
lie,  we  ran  understand  how  Daniel,  to  whom  both  He- 
brew and  Aramaic  were  familiar,  might  at  different 
times  have  employed  both;  while  we  cannot  understand, 
or  even  conceive,  how  any  imitator,  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees  or  later,  should  have  so  interchanged  these 
dialects.  If  the  author  had  really  belonged  to  so  re- 
mote an  age,  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Aramaic  of 
this  book  (which  is  the  same  with  that  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah)  would  have  been  natural  to  him  ;  he  would 
rather,  in  all  probability,  have  written  in  Greek;  and 
at  all  events,  if  he  had  attempted  the  older  languages  of 
the  country,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  employing 
tliera  in  the  maimer  that  we  find  practised  here. 

(5.)  There  is,  finally,  displayed  throughout  the  book  a 
correct  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  usages  of 
the  time,  such  as  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  person 
actually  living  amid  the  affairs,  and  at  the  period,  of 
which  it  treats.  These,  in  many  respects,  differed  from 
what  prevailed  in  the  times  that  followed;  and  though 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  the  author 
at  fault  in  some  of  them,  they  have  all  signally  failed. 
Recent  discoveries  in  the  department  of  Assyrian  an- 
tiquities, as  well  as  the  notices  of  ancient  writers,  con- 
firm, in  all  important  points,  the  allusions  in  Daniel. 

(The  literature  on  the  book  of  Daniel  i.  pretty  extensive,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  beside  the  iuveitigatkm* 
into  hi*  life  and  writings  to  he  found  in  commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament -such  as  those  of  Jerome,  Tbeodoret,  Calvin. 
Melaucthon,  Calov,  ic— many  separate  works  liave  appeared 
in  recent  times:  among  which  the  moat  important  are  Heng- 
stenberg'*  Autheut>t  dr$  flon.W.  translated  into  English,  and 
along  with  hi*  similar  work  on  Zechariah  and  the  juvpbecie-.  of 
Balaam,  forming  one  of  Clark's  foreign  volumes :  Havernick'. 
IVnnriteNKnpr*  Ubtrdet  Bveh  Daniel:  still  more  recently,  and 
forming  an  important  contribution  to  some  portions  of  the  book, 
Auberlen'*  Drr  PropM  Dauid  und  dtr  0f<*U\r*»g  Johannu,  dx., 
of  which  a  translation  lias  also  been  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Clark  ;  the  portion  of  Hengttcii berg's  Ckriitology  which  treat* 
of  ch.  ix.,  Hofmaim'a  \rti$$agnng  toid  A>fH<li<»fr,  and  Keil's 
EiuUitung,  In  the  parte  which  treat  of  this  book,  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  consultation ;  as  also  the  Bx,mtUt<in  <>/  R,jo»,  which  has 
been  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  E  Henderson.  Of  works  by 
English  and  American  authors,  tho  following  among  other* 
deserve  consultation  :  Stonard  on  Utt  Sertnty  n'tekt  of  Danul  : 
the  L\>mme+larui  of  A/o*S  oTunrt.  and  Jiarnfi  (the  Utter  a  highly 
creditable  production,  and  on  most  parte  of  the  book  affording 
a  very  useful  help,  where  al»o  will  be  found  a  pretty  full  account 
of  the  literature  connected  with  the  subject  Mo«t  also  of  the 
later  works  on  prophecy,  such  as  Newton'*,  Davidson'*,  Nolan'*, 
Fairbairn's.  treat  at  some  length  of  the  predictions  in  Daniel  — 
In  the  Septuagint  translation  and  that  of  Theodotion,  various 
unwarranted  additions  are  made  to  tho  book  of  Daniel ;  one 
Inserted  at  ch.  ill.  24,  the  prayer  of  Axariah,  Ac. ;  then  at  ch.  ill  .'.2, 
the  song  of  the  three  children  -.  the  history  of  Susanna,  forming 
ch.  xiii.;  and  the  narrative  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  ch.  xiv. 
These  form  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  the  English  Bible 
are  printed  separately  as  parte  of  the  Apocrypha.  They  were 
expressly  excepted  against  by  Jerome,  and  though  admitted 
Into  his  translation,  were  marked  by  an  obelus,  as  t>elonging  to 
a  different  category  from  the  writings  of  Daniel.  They  are  liable) 
to  all  the  objection*  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  which  need  not  now  be  r*|  eated.  There  are  also 
specific  error*  in  them,  such  a*  catling  Daniel  a  priest,  and  the 
affirmation  that  esrpenU  were  wor*hip|«d  at  Babylon.] 
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stood  to  be  a  Hehraisti 


DARI  US  is  the  Greek  form  of  what  in  Hebrew 
ttnnt ;  and  this  again  in  now  under- 

modification  of  the  Darhtmh  or 
lhri/u*h  which  has  been  found  in  a  Pereepolitan  in-, 
scription.  Dura,  in  modern  Persian,  means  lord,  and 
this,  cither  with  the  formative  termination  th,  or  with 
an  abbreviation  of  kthak,  king,  made  the  name  Dar- 
htush,  which  the  Hebrews  pronounced  Daryavesh,  and 
the  Greeks  Dareiug  or  Darius.  Adhering  to  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name,  which  is  most  familiar  to  modern  cant, 
DariuB  appears  in  Scripture  as  the  name  of  three  kings. 

1.  Darh  h.  Tlie  first  person  of  this  name,  in  the  one 
mentioned  in  Da.  v.  31;  vi.  1;  ix.  1,  where  he  is  called 
'  'Darius  the  Median,"  "son  of  Ahasucrus(Ahashvero*h), 
of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  and  is  represented  as  having 
taken  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  or  being  "  made  king 
over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans."  This,  it  has  often 
been  asserted,  U  contrary  to  fact,  as  Cyrus  was  the 
conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  the  first  Darius  who  reigned 
over  the  Medo-  Persian  empire  was  Darius  Hystaspes, 
wlio  succeeded  Cainbyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  It  is  true 
that  the  Greek  historians  so  represent  the  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  and  Ctesiaa,  the  line  of  Median 
kings  closed  with  Astyagea,  ami  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persian  Cyrus;  so  also  Diodorus  Sic, 
Strabo,  Polywnus.  Xenophon,  however,  ascribes  to  As- 
tyages  a  son,  whom  he  calls  Cyaxares ;  a  name  which 
ban  been  shown  by  Scaliger  (Do  Emend.  Tom  p.  I  rtl  and 
Vitringa  (OU.  Sue  il  j>  m)  to  be  identical  with  A  hash  - 
verosh,  the  Greek  Xerxes.  And  as  those  Medo-  Persian 
names  were  all  of  the  nature  of  titles,  it  is  supposed  by 
the  authors  referred  to,  and  many  others,  that  the  Da- 
rius of  Daniel  was  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon.  This 
view  is  confirmed  bv 
>f  Jo"- 
calls 
the  son  of 
but  adds 
that  he  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  another 
name(Antq  x.u).  And 
under  the  word  Daric*, 
a  gold  coin,  Suidas 
has  the  explanation  that  it  was  "so  named,  not  from 
Darius  tlie  father  of  Xerxes,  but  from  another  and  more 
ancient  king;"  which  again  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
this  coin  being  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  Tlie  chief  difficulty  in  this  ex- 
planation arises  from  the  different  parts  assigned  to  the 
son  of  Astyages  in  Xenophon  and  Daniel  respectively; 
in  the  former,  Cyaxares  has  nothing  to  do  personally 
with  the  conquest  and  government  of  Babylon,  while 
in  Daniel  Darius  is  represented  as  both  getting  posses- 
sion of  Babylon  and  living  for  some  time  in  it  On 
this  account  the  supposition  has  lately  lieen  made  (Smith'* 
Wet  of  Ancient  History  and  Mythology)  that  the  Darius  of 
Daniel  was  probably  the  first  governor  of  Babylon 
under  Cyrus,  and  that  he  is  viewed  as  the  actual  sove- 
reign till  Cyrus  himself  found  it  practicable  to  take 
charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  view  seems  to  create 
as  many  difficulties  as  it  solves,  and  cannot  l«  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  In  particular,  it  leaves  unexplained 
those  passage*,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  profane 
authors,  which  ascrilw  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean 
power  to  the  Medes  in  combination  with  the  Persians, 
to  tne  Tormer  even  more 


the  testimony 
sephus,  whu 
Darius 
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nently  titan  the  latter.  |ln.>  »;  U  xiii.  ir;  j«, \. a-j^ 
Ant.  x.  11,  4;  alio  a  postage  in  Abydonu*,  quoted  from  Nug  vil.Hin, 
and  referred  to  by  Berthotdt  In  bla  aranni  uyon  Ifcka  ratyeel  1 
And  if  Darius  had  Iwen  merely  a  viceroy,  appointed"  by 
Cyrus  for  a  time,  we  cannot  understand  why  his  reign 
should  have  been  spoken  of  as  an  independent  thing,  and 
lasting  till  that  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  In  short,  there 
seems  as  yet  no  satisfactory  unravelling  of  this  part  of 
ancient  history ;  and  as  matters  stand,  we  must  amply 
hold  that  there  is  evidence  to  believe  in  the  exutenc* 
of  a  Median  monarch  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
Babylon  (callied  Darius  in  Daniel),  but  one  who  mm 
to  have  occupied  little  more  than  a  nominal  place,  and 
that  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Cyrus. 

2.  Dahu:*.  The  second  person  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture under  the  name  of  Darius,  Exr.  If.-iti.;  Ha*.  I  t;i« 
1. 1,  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the  well- known  Darius 
Hystaapva  of  history,  who  succeeded  the  usurper  Smerdk 
in  B.C.  521.  He  carried  into  execution  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  regarding  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  re  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  thnr 
ancient  territory. 

3.  Dabu  He  is  named,  x«  ill  k, as  the  king up  to 
whose  time  the  succession  of  the  priests  was  registered. 
Tlie  probability  is  that  this  was  the  Darius  Xuthu*  n( 
the  Greeks,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  423 — that  a, 
only  a  few  years  after  Nehemiah*s  time;  but  some  un- 
derstand by  it  Darius  Codomannus.    (.Sr#  Jawh  a  I 

DARKNESS,  in  the  phytiral  sense,  is  on  Urn*  oc- 
casions very  specially  noted  in  Scripture.  The  first  i* 
at  the  period  of  the  creation,  when  darkness,  it  i«  *t*l 
"  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep;"  the  dispelling  of  which, 
by  the  introduction  of  light,  was  the  commencement  of 
that  generative  process  by  which  order,  and  life,  sad 
beauty  were  brought  out  of  the  primeval  chaos.  (Sk 
Creation.)  The  second  relates  to  the  twriod  of  Isnrfi 
deliverance  from  the  land  of  Egypt — a  visitation  of 
peculiar  darkness,  "darkness  that  might  be  felt."  being 
one  of  the  plagues  that  were  found  necessary  to  break 
the  iron  will  of  Pharaoh,  and  induce  him  to  let  tbe 
people  go.  (Stt  Plagues  of  Egypt.)  The  third  oc- 
casion was  the  awful  moment  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
during  which  St.  Matthew  relate*  that  'from  the 
sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the 
ninth  hour,"  eh.  ixvil  ts.  It  is  rightly  rendered  "  oTeraD 
the  /onrf,  "  for  though  some,  chiefly  ancient  writers,  hare 
insisted  on  adhering  to  the  more  "general  import  of  the 
original  (trl  iraaav  ttj*  yij*),  "  over  aU  the  earth,"  and 
have  sought  out  certain  notices  which  seem  to  favour 
their  opinion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  other 
view  is  the  correct  one.  It  was  only  in  the  land  of 
Judea,  where  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion  wa»  pro- 
ceeding, and  where  alone  any  sense  of  its  enormity,  or 
even  any  knowledge  of  its  existence,  might  be  fmmd. 
that  the  exhibition  of  a  prevailing  darkness  could  carry 
an  intelligible  significance.  The  world  at  large  Ui 
not  as  yet  come  into  contact  with  the  person  and  the 
claims  of  Jesus ;  and  beyond  the  theatre  of  his  earthly 
ministry  the  darkness  attending  bis  crucifixion  wouM 
have  been  as  little  in  place  as  the  miraculous  attesta- 
tions that  heralded  his  birth,  or  the  earthquake  that 
opened  the  graves  of  many  at  his  resurrection.  It  * 
therefore,  a  mistaken  zeal  wluch  prompted  the  inquiry 
after  a  universal  darkness  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  Christ.  But  how  that  local  darkness,  which  over- 
spread the  land  of  Judea,  was  produced,  is  a  point^f* 
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is  needless  to  s|*x:ulatc.  Tlie  fact  <if  iU  having  l*»en  at 
the  time  of  full  moon,  and  when  consequently  the  moon 
could  not  come  between  the  earth  and  the  Run,  puts  the 
supposition  of  an  eclipse  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  as  the  divine  purpose  required  at 
the  time  a  supernatural  darkness  in  attestation  of  the 
appalling  nature  of  the  work  which  wan  in  progress,  00, 
by  some  mean*  or  another,  a  peculiar  obscuration  of 
the  sun's  rays  was  effected  sufficient  to  strike  an  awe 
into  the  minds  of  thoughtful  olwervers. 

As  a  symbol  of  spiritual  trutli*  and  ideas,  darkness 
has  a  somewhat  varied  application  in  Scripture,  founded 
on  the  different  properties  and  effects  of  the  natural 
phenomenon.  With  reference  to  the  olwcurity  in  which 
darkness  wraps  the  object*  of  nature  to  one's  view,  it 
is  often  used  as  an  emblem  of  spiritual  blindness,  of 
total  or  comparative  ignorance  of  the  things  of  Cod's 
kingdom,  as  when  it  is  said,  "darkness  covers  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people,"  l<  It  !;  "the 
darkness  is  past,  aud  the  true  light  shineth,"  Un  U  S; 
"  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  com- 
prehended it  not,'  Ju  1  A,  Ace.  \\  ith  respect,  attain,  to 
the  gloom  in  which  things  are  enveloped  when  covered 
with  darkness,  this  naturally  Itecomes  significant  of 
sorrow  and  distress;  hence,  "the  day  of  darkness"  is 
an  expression  for  the  season  of  sore  trouble  aud  calam 
ity,  Jnsl  H  S;  I.  till  a,  u  I ;  mi  lo,  Ae;  and  "outer  .lark- 
ness"  is  the  term  used  by  our  Lord  to  indicate  the 
blank  despair  ami  unrelieved  wretchedness  of  hell.  M»i. 

ii:  nit  n  Still  again,  as  darkness  affords  a  con- 
venient pretext  and  covering  for  the  performance  of 
deeds  which  shun  the  light  of  day,  so  "  the  works  of 
darkness  "  is  employed  to  designate  the  more  flagrant 
exhibitions  of  unrighteousm-ss,  Kj>  *  n  Finally,  from 
the  awe  which  intense  darkness  produce  upon  the 
mind,  the  sense  of  profound  and  solemn  mystery 
which  it  awakens  respecting  the  scenes  anil  operations 
around  us,  it  appropriately  images  the  Godhead  in  its 
more  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  manifestation* ;  so 
(Jod  is  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  thick  darkness, 
and  having  cloud*  and  darkness  round  about  him,  l  ki 
rill  is  ■  P«  icrii  2  ■.  while,  in  respect  to  the  purity  of  his 
character  and  the  everrlowing  riches  of  his  goodness, 
he  is  also  said  to  be  tight,  and  to  have  in  him  no  dark- 
ness at  all.  Un-LJ 

DATES.    See  Palm  thee. 

DATH  AN  [htlonrjitvi  to  a  fountain  |,  one  of  the  chiefs 
in  the  tril>e  of  Reuben,  who  took  |>art  with  Korali  in 
his  reliellion  against  the  authority  of  .Moses  ami  Aaron. 
(Nrr  KoRAH.) 

DAUGHTER  is  used  in  Scripture,  like  Son,  with 
some  latitude.  Even  when  referring  to  natural  relation- 
ships it  is  not  confined  to  those  of  the  first  degree,  does 
not  simply  indicate  the  immediate  female  offspring  of 
any  one,  but  include*  also  the  more  distant  relatives 
and  descendants ;  such  as  daughter-in-law,  niece,  and 
sometimes  even  sister,  Ru.  Ui  is;  o«  mir  u.  More  gene- 
rally still  it  is  used  of  the  female  branch  of  a  line,  or 
the  female  |iortion  of  a  community,  as  in  the  expres- 
sions, "the  daughters  of  Moab,"  "the  daughters  of 
the  Philistines,"  "the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  Wo.nv.li 
I  sa.  i.  2v ;  Ln  I  &  Then,  as  cities  were  very  commonly 
(MTsonifiesl  as  women,  they  naturally  had  the  designa- 
tion given  to  them  of  daughters  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged  -a*  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem,  or,  as  some  prefer  putting  it,  the  daugh- 
the  daughter- Jerusalem,  taking  tlie  |»articu- 


lar  city  as  in  apposition  with  the  term  daughter,  which 
indicates  its  relation  to  the  country.  (Km  HcnfitcnU  ry  ,m 
Pv  Ii  ii  )  If,  according  to  the  other  method,  we  take 
Zion,  Jerusalem,  as  the  mother  that  has  the  daughter, 
then  by  daughter  must  l>e  understood  tlie  people  who 
inhabit  the  city—  its  living  progeny.  1 1  seems  upon  the 
whole  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  oriental 
style  of  thought,  to  regard  the  city  itself  as  the  daugh- 
ter; the  offspring  of  thu  country  as  the  seat  of  art 
and  active  occupation,  much  as  the  branches  of  a  tree 
are  also  called  its  daughters,  liecause  springing  from  it 
and  sustained  by  it— for  example  in  Oe.  xlix.  22,  "» 
fruitful  tjough,  whose  daughters  (branches)  run  over  the 
wall."  And  finally,  as  a  person  may  be  regarded  in 
some  sense  as  the  product  of  the  time  or  period  that 
lias  passed  over  his  head,  so  the  daughter  or  the  son  of 
so  many  years  is  a  Hebraistic  mode  of  indicating  the 
age  to  which  one  has  attained  ;  thus  Sarah  is  desig- 
nabs!  in  the  original  "a  daughter  of  ninety  years," 
Ue  »vli  17 

DA  VID  [Uhavi],  one  of  the  most  renowned  names 
in  sacred  history,  and  one  that  has  perha|is  more  in- 
teresting and  endearing  association*  connected  with  it 
than  any  other  in  Old  Testament  times.  David  was 
indeed,  as  Itayle  long  ago  remarked,  "one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world  "—  although  Havle  himself, 
in  his  article  on  the  life  of  David,  <-ertainly  did  what 
he  could  to  diminish  the  greatness,  by  presenting  in  as 
odious  a  light  as  pissible  the  sins  and  infirmities  that 
marred  the  jierfection  of  David's  character. 

Early  tifr.  David  was  the  son  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem, 
the  youngest  of  eight  sons,  i  s»  xy1_  ii.  The  precise 
period  of  his  birth  cannot  Is-  ascertained;  but  suj*posing 
him  to  have  been  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time 
Samuel  was  sent  to  anoint  him  king  (which  cannot  be 
far  from  the  mark),  his  birth  may  be  assigned  to  B.C. 
I  OS  4  or  10.S5.  Of  his  boyhood  nothing  whatever  is 
recorded;  but  as  his  father  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Boas,  the  grandson  of  that  "mighty  man  of  wealth." 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  family  was  in  good 
circumstances,  and  that  the  earlier  years  of  David  were 
spent  in  ease  and  comfort.  It  makes  nothing  against 
this  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  appearing  on  the 
stage  of  sacred  history,  he  had  to  be  brought  from 
tending  hi*  father's  flocks ;  for  according  to  the  simple 
manners  of  those  times,  the  sons  of  even  wealthy  fami- 
lies took  part  in  such  employments ;  Itoaz  himself 
shared  in  the  labours  of  the  harvest- field.  In  that 
particular  line  of  employment  also,  to  which,  whether 
from  personal  inclination  or  from  respect  to  parental 
authority,  David  gave  tlie  early  flower  of  his  life,  we 
cannot  but  |ierceive  an  important  menus  of  training 
and  preparation  for  his  future  career.  He  thus  liccame 
acquainted  with  the  solitude*  of  nature ;  knew  what  it 
was  to  make  his  home  in  gloomy  caverns  and  desert 
wilds;  and  while,  in  tlie  ordinary  tenor  of  life,  finding 
ample  opportunity  for  silent  thought  and  heaven  ward 
musings,  he  was  not  without  scope  for  active  energy 
and  stirring  adventure,  in  climbing,  as  he  must  oft  have 
done,  the  rocky  heights  or  deep  ravines  with  w  hich  the 
pastoral  districts  in  the  south  of  Judah  ab.und,  and 
in  defending  his  flocks  from  the  assaults  of  the  beasts 
of  prey  that  occasionally  issued  from  the  wilderness. 
David  himself  at  a  later  period  mentions  two  encounters 
of  this  description,  in  one  of  which  a  l»ear,  and  in  another 
a  lion,  fell  under  his  hand,  i  s*,  xrti.  34    In  a  further 
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cupation ;  for  though  the  country  in  that  part  of  Pales- 
tine presents  no  grand  or  very  fascinating  aspects,  yet 
in  its  elevated,  open,  undulating  character — its  bare 
hills  varied  with  fertile  fields  and  vine  or  olive  clad 
slopes— with  the  vast  desert  stretching  away  to  the 
south,  and  on  the  east  the  ever- memorable  region  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  mountain  ridges  of  Moab 
lying  beyond — in  a  pastoral  country  like  this,  David's 
youthful  mind  had  enough  to  kindle  its  love  of  nature, 
and  fill  it  with  many  profound  and  interesting  associa- 
tions. Neither  the  scenes  it  presented,  nor  the  employ- 
ments it  called  him  to  engage  in,  could  be  lost  on  one 
in  whose  soul  breathed  the  spirit  of  sacred  song. 

The  purpose  of  God  to  reject  Saul  and  his  family 
from  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  brought  David  at  once 
from  the  depths  of  obscurity  to  a  prominent  place  in 
Israclitish  history.  We  only  know  of  him  as  Jesse's 
son,  when  we  hear  of  his  distinction  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  solemn  consecration  to  the  highest  office  in 
tlie  commonwealth.  Saul  had  been  chosen  because  the 
desire  of  all  Israel  was  toward  him ;  but  the  divine 
sovereignty  manifested  itself  so  peculiarly  in  the  case 
of  David,  that  no  one  suspected — not  even  the  prophet 
employed  on  the  occasion,  nor  the  members  of  Jesse's 
family  -that  the  election  was  to  fall  on  him.  One 
after  another  of  Jesse's  sons  was  made  to  pass  before 
Samuel,  but  with  no  other  result  than  of  giving  him  to 
understand  that  still  the  object  of  the  Lord's  choice 
was  not  there;  and  it  was  not  till  the  prophet  had 
•deed  whether  there  were  not  a  son  still  remain- 
ing, that  the  real  object  of  search  came  into  view. 
This  was  David,  who  at  the  time  was  in  the  fields 
tending  his  father's  flocks ;  but  on  being  sent  for  and 
appearing,  the  divine  voice  whispered  in  the  ear  of 
•Samuel,  This  is  ho;  "and  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil  and 
anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,"  1  So.  tvii.  is. 
It  was  empliatically  the  Lord's  doing  ;  no  man,  if  left 
to  his  own  imaginings,  would  have  thought  of  choosing 
this  youthful  shepherd  to  the  high  but  hazardous 
jwsition  of  becoming  the  rival  and  successor  of  the 
house  of  Saul.  Vet  there  was  something  in  his  ap- 
pearance, it  would  seem,  which,  young  and  inex- 
]ierienced  as  he  was,  gave  promise  that  the  choice 
might  one  da}'  find  its  full  vindication  ;  for  he  was  of 
winning  aspect  and  goodly  to  look  upon.  Nature  had 
already  in  the  youth  given  assurance  of  a  man ;  but 
greatly  more  than  nature  even  in  her  highest  gifts  and 
endowments  was  needed  for  the  lofty  undertaking  de- 
volved on  the  son  of  Jesse.  Choseu  to  do  the  part  of  a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  to  found  a  kingdom  in 
which  God's  mind  and  will  were  to  be  carried  out, 
in  opposition  to  the  rebellious  strivings  and  headstrong 
violence  of  man,  he  must  be  in  an  especial  manner  a 
vessel  of  grace ;  and  so,  what  was  symbolized  by  the 
anointing  presently  took  effect,  and  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward." 
Spiritual  endowments  were  conferred  upon  him  cor- 
responding to  the  high  place  and  calling  he  had  re- 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  specific  object  of  the 
anointing  was  to  set  apart  David  as  the  future  pos- 
sessor of  the  throne,  and  that  Samuel  was  perfectly 
cognizant  of  its  full  import ;  for  the  word  that  came 
to  him  was,  that  he  should  go  to  the  house  of  Jesse  in 
order  to  anoint  one  of  his  sous  to  be  king ;  and  pre- 
cisely on  this  ground  Samuel  at  first  expressed  his  un- 
,  to  execute  the  commission,  lest  Saul  should 


hear  of  it,  and  kill  him,   I  a*,  art.  1,  t    It  dots  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  prophet  gave  any  distinct 
explanation  of  the  matter  to  the  family  of  Jesse.  The 
transaction  appears  rather  to  have  been  done  as  a  kind 
of  mystery;  and  it  seems  probable  from  the  narrative, 
ttutt  while  the  family  of  Jesse  witnessed  the  anointing 
of  its  youngest  member,  they  were  left  to  gather  fmta 
the  result  what  was  its  ultimate  aim.    The  whole, 
possibly,  they  could  gather  from  it  in  the  meantime, 
was  that  David  was  set  apart  for  some  special  service 
to  God,  and  was  to  be  furnished  fur  his  mission  with 
appropriate  gifts.     How  much  more  David  himself 
knew  we  cannot  tell;  the  prophet  may  have  communi- 
cated to  him  privately  a  further  disclosure  of  the  divine 
purpose,  which  we  cannot  doubt  David  himself  would 
be  anxious  to  obtain.     But  whether  he  got  this  at 
the  time  or  not,  he  must  have  perceived,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  position,  that  it  was  only  gradually  the 
purpose  of  God  concerning  him  could  reach  its  des- 
tined aim ;  and  that  the  high  sphere  he  was  called  to 
occupy  must  be  won  by  high  service  previously  wo 
dered.  We  are  not  on  these  accounts,  with  some  (Ewaid, 
GmcIi.  d«  Volkcs  Is  U.  p.  Mfl|  Eiwnlohr.  Das  VoUt  Is.  I  p  ml, 
to  bring  into  suspicion  the  historical  verity  of  the  out 
ward  anointing,  as  if  it  were  but  a  symbolical  represen- 
tation, under  the  guise  of  history,  of  David's  internal 
call  to  the  destiny  that  was  before  him.    In  a  case  like 
David's  the  internal  call  must  have  had  an  external 
occasion  on  which  to  ground  itself ;  and  as  the  end  to 
be  reached  was  not  merely  a  position  of  honour  or  in- 
fluence in  God's  kingdom,  but  a  divine  office,  to  which 
consecration  by  oil  through  the  hands  of  a  competent 
party  had  already  become  the  recognized  seal,  nothing 
short  of  this  could  have  satisfied  and  sustained  the 
mind  of  David  in  the  desperate  struggle  that  lay  before 
him.    Besides,  incidental  notices  which  occur  in  later 
part*  of  the  history  show  that  others,  even  in  the 
opposite  interest,  had  become  cognizant  of  David's  ap- 
pointment to  the  kingdom,  as  if  some  decisive  act  on 
the  part  of  God  concerning  it  had  come  to  their  know- 
ledge.   Saul  himself,  in  one  of  his  melting  moods,  de- 
clared his  belief  that  David  should  surelv  be  king, 
and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  established 
in  his  hand ;  and  Jonathan  had  virtually  confessed  as 
much  some  time  before,  i  Sa.  at.  lb;  tat*.  »    At  the 
close  of  the  struggle,  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  came  U> 
Hebron  to  acknowledge  David  as  king,  and  have  him 
publicly  consecrated,  they  came  with  the  testimony 
that  the  Lord  had  called  him  to  feed  his  people,  and 
be  the  captain  over  Israel,  I9a.i  t    Abner  also,  some- 
what earlier,  puts  it  even  more  strongly:  for  he  speaki 
of  the  Lord  having  sworn  to  David  concerning  the 
kingdom — apparently  pointing  to  some  notable  sod 
overt  procedure  regarding  it,  J  8a  HI  9     In  short,  com 
paring  one  part  of  the  history  with  another,  we 
dispense  with  the  historical  reality  of  David's 
tion  by  Samuel ;  this  was  the  fundamental  ground  at 
once  of  his  own  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  of  the  gene- 
ral recognition  of  his  claim :  and  the  fresh  anointing 
that  took  place  at  Hebron  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
national  response  to  what  had  been  long  previously  and 
as  in  a  mystery  transacted  at  Bethlehem. 

From  kit  anointing  to  the  beginning  of  his  trig*  — 
The  new  calling  and  endowments  of  David  presently 
began  to  discover  themselves — but  at  first  only  within 
the  comparatively  humble  sphere  of  private  life. 
Higher  things,  however,  than  the  tending  of  the  flocks 
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now  at  tiim-s  engaged  his  attention;  for  when  mentioned, 
as  he  next  is,  in  cunnoction  with  Saul'*  spiritual  malady, 
we  find  him  commended  by  one  of  the  royal  attendant* 
a*  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  "cunning  in  playing,  and 
a  mighty  valiant  man,  ami  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent 
in  discourse ;"  he  added  also,  "comely  in  person,  and 
tlie  Lord  is  with  him."  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  David  had  already  taken  part  in  warlike  expeditions, 
anil  distinguished  himself  on  the  held  of  battle,  for 
which  up  to  the  period  in  question  he  could  have  had 
httle  or  no  opportunity.  But  it  indicates  that  God, 
who  had  called  David  to  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  had 
also  prompted  his  mind  to  the  employments  and  pursuits 
which  were  to  fit  him  for  reaching  and  filling  it  aright. 
His  poetical  spirit  and  fine  taste,  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  turned  to  such  noble  account,  had  been 
seeking  improvement,  and  meet  exercise,  by  the  use  of 
the  harp;  already,  perhaps,  wedding  sweet  music  to 
immortal  verse.  And  as  in  those  comparatively  rude 
and  disjointed  times  eminence  in  public  life  required  as 
an  indispensable  condition  skill  and  bravery  in  war,  he 
also  applied  his  energies  in  this  direction,  and  became 
expert  above  his  fellows  in  the  handling  of  military 
weapons,  and  remarkable  for  the  heroic  bearing  which 
bespoke  the  capacity  for  their  suitable  employment. 
Then,  doubtless,  as  he  was  under  God's  special  training, 
opportunities  of  a  certain  kind  were  from  time  to  time 
afforded  him,  both  for  the  display  of  his  gifts,  and  for 
his  acquiring  the  confidence  in  them  which  it  was  es- 
sential he  should  possess.  Of  such  a  kind,  particularly, 
was  the  occurrence  respecting  the  lion  and  the  bear,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  the  report 
of  which  could  not  fail  to  spread  to  some  distance.  But 
we  may  be  sure  there  were  others  also  of  a  like  kind, 
calculated  to  deepen  the  impression,  though  no  special 
notice  is  taken  of  them  in  the  brief  narrative  of  his  early 
life.  And  it  was  perfectly  natural,  that  when  an  oc- 
casion was  presented  at  the  court  of  Saul  for  the  use  of 
tome  of  his  peculiar  gifts,  there  should  have  been  ono 
at  hand  who  in  the  providence  of  God  was  able  to  testify 
to  their  existence  and  bring  them  into  notice. 

The  occasion,  we  are  told,  led  to  Davids  introduc- 
tion to  the  presence  of  Saul,  and  his  employment  for  a 
time  around  his  person.    When  Saul  heard  of  David's 
skill  as  a  harper,  he  sent  a  request  to  Jesse  that  he 
would  cause  David  to  repair  to  him;  and  Jesse,  not 
only  complied  with  the  request,  but  himself  also  went, 
carrying  some  presents  for  the  royal  household.  The 
object,  too,  contemplated  by  the  proposal,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  gained  ;  David's  music  quieted  the  morbid 
and  gloomy  workings  of  Saul's  bosom,  so  that  he  "loved 
David  greatly,"  and  he  asked  and  obtained  permission 
from  Jesse  to  let  the  young  stranger  continue  with  him. 
It  is  even  said  he  made  David  his  armour-bearer.  But 
this  must  have  hutted  for  but  a  short  season  ;  and  it  is 
even  difficult  to  account  for  what  follows,  on  the  sup- 
position of  David  having  stood  for  any  period  of  time  in 
the  presence  of  Saul,  and  been  much  about  him  as  armour- 
bearer.    For  when  David,  in  the  next  scene  described, 
stepped  forth  and  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Philistine, 
there  was  an  apparent  ignorance  respecting  him  on  the 
part  of  Saul  and  those  about  him,  which  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  understand.    Various  efforts  have  been  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  seeming  anomaly — some  by  transposing 
portions  of  the  text,  others  hy  altogether  omitting  por- 
tions, on  the  ground  of  their  being  later  interpolations, 
kc.  —  but  without  producing  any  satisfactory  result. 


The  more  probable  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  brief  ami  somewhat  fragmentary 
character  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  memoir.  The  ac- 
count of  the  affair  with  Goliath,  contained  in  ch.  xvii., 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  separate  and  independent 
piece  at  first — probably  written  for  the  purpose  of  being 
handed  about,  as  an  authentic  and  full  narrative  of  a 
most  memorablu  transaction,  and  inserted  by  the  his- 
torian just  as  it  stood.  Hence,  in  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  a  fresh  statement  of  David's  family  relation- 
ship* is  given,  rcr  is-is,aa  if  nothing  had  been  said  about 
thein  before.  Yet  even  here  a  pre-existing  connection 
is  implied  between  David  and  Saul,  in  the  passing  inti- 
mation that  "  David  went  and  returned  from  Saul  to 
feed  his  father's  sheep  at  Bethlehem."  The  original 
connection  had  been  speedily  broken  up,  probably 
by  the  report  of  warlike  preparations  on  the  part 
of  the  Philistines  summoning  the  king  to  active  duty; 
and  David  had  been  too  much  occupied  during  his 
brief  sojourn  at  Saul's  court  with  his  artistic  employ- 
ment as  harper,  to  become  much  known  in  any  other 
line.  For  his  nomination  to  bo  one  of  Saul's  armour- 
bearers  imports  little  as  to  any  peculiar  intimacy  with 
Saul.  Joab,  we  learn,  had  no  fewer  tlian  eighteen 
armour-bearers,  isa.xrtn.i5;  and  it  is  likely  Saul  had 
a  still  greater  numl<er.  The  name  was  probably  given 
to  David  at  first  very  much  as  a  kind  of  court-distinc- 
tion ;  without  involving  anything  like  the  necessity  of 
personal  attendance  in  warlike  operations,  such  as  those 
which  were  required  to  meet  the  Philistines.  David 
therefore  returned  to  Bethlehem,  and  resumed  his 
original  occupation,  in  order  to  allow  his  elder  brethren 
to  join  the  army  of  Israel.  He  might  the  rather  do  so, 
as  he  must  have  perceived  that  it  could  not  be  in  the 
capacity  of  a  common  soldier  he  was  to  find  the  road 
to  eminence  opened  for  him.  But  yet,  after  what  had 
already  happened,  there  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  some 
kindlings  of  desire  and  ho|>e  in  his  bosom,  perhaps  some 
moving  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  instinctively  drawing 
him  toward  the  field  of  conflict,  as  soon  as  the  camps 
of  Israel  and  the  Philistines  had  come  to  be  pitched  in 
hostile  array  against  each  other.  When  so  drawn 
thither,  the  fitting  occasion  presented  itself  in  the  proud 
and  insolent  defiance  that  was  hurled  by  Goliath  of 
Gath  against  the  host  of  Israel.  He  saw  with  shame 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  quailing  before  the  heathen 
champion;  and  felt  constrained  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  accept  the  challenge,  and  wipe  off  the  reproach. 
Already  the  zeal  of  the  Lord's  house  consumed  him  ; 
and  in  spite  of  fears  suggested  hy  the  timid,  and  taunts 
thrown  out  even  by  his  own  Inethren,  he  went  forth 
to  grapple  in  mortal  conflict  with  him  who  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God.  There  was  no  faltering  in 
his  step ;  his  heart  was  strong  with  heroic  confidence 
for  the  occasion ;  but  it  was  confidence  in  the  might 
and  faithfulness  of  God,  rather  than  in  the  skill  and 
prowess  of  his  own  arm,  and  a  confidence  that  could 
throw  itself  back  for  support  on  earlier  experiences  of 
the  diviue  interposition.  Nor  was  it  now  misplaced ; 
the  giant  adversary  fell  under  the  God-empowered 
shepherd  of  Bethlehem ;  and  catching  the  spirit  of  this 
youthful  hero,  the  hitherto  abashed  forces  of  Israel 
rose  as  one  man,  and  put  the  embattled  host  of  the 
Philistines  to  rout. 

The  impression  produced  by  this  action  was  immense: 
not  merely  the  thing  done,  but  the  spirit  and  manner 
of  doing  it,  rose  far  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  life. 
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It  wan  as  if  a  higher  being  had  suddenly  alighted  upon 
the  scene,  and  made  a  new  era  t<>  emerge  in  the  affairs 
of  Israel.  No  Wonder  that  men's  minds  were  astounded, 
and  that  even  such  as  were  not  entire  strangers  to 
David  began  to  ask  who  he  was.  It  is  in  this  way  we 
would  account  for  the  interrogation  of  Saul,  "Whose 
Bon  is  this  stripling  f  It  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  David;  possibly 
enough  he  recognized  in  him  the  stripling  liarper,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  his  own  employment;  but  now 
the  youth  had  sprung  into  such  higher  being — so  noble 
a  heroism  breathed  in  his  words  and  behaviour,  that  the 
little  Saul  had  known  of  him  seemed  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  account  for  what  now  appeared ;  and  he  could 
not  but  tlii  iik  that  the  youth  who  could  speak  and  act 
thus  must  have  had  some  peculiar  training.  It  was  quite 
natural  in  the  circumstances ;  and  another  peculiarity 
in  the  narrative — one  which  has  often  been  the  occasion 
of  difficulty,  or  of  formal  objection,  that,  namely,  of 
David's  being  said  to  have  taken  the  head  of  Goliath 
to  Jerusalem -may  find  its  explanation  iu  the  original 
design  of  the  narrative,  already  adverted  to.  For  if  it 
was  intended  to  present  a  sort  of  rounded  and  complete 
view  of  David's  history  in  reference  to  this  important 
transaction,  which,  iu  a  sense,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  greatness,  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  head 
of  Goliath  might  fitly  enough  have  been  noticed  at  the 
close  of  the  narrative,  although  it  was  not  till  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  that  the  circumstance  actually 
occurred.  At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  iu  the 
known  relations  of  the  period  to  have  prevented  its 
being  done  immediately ;  for  the  scene  of  conflict  was 
at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem ;  and  though  the 
fortress  of  Zion  was  not  taken  till  David  became 
acknowledged  king,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  from  an 
early  time  occupied  in  part  by  the  Israelites,  Ju.1.21. 

The  greatness  of  David's  success  in  this  remarkable 
conflict  proved  the  occasion  of  unexpected  trouble ;  for 
the  ascription  of  higher  praise  to  him  than  to  Saul  in 
the  songs  with  which  the  women  greeted  the  con- 
querors—  "Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  ten  thousands" — roused  the  morbid  jealousy  of  Saul, 
and  prompted  the  question  respecting  David,  "  What 
can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom  ? "  Such  a  thought 
would  probably  never  have  crossed  his  mind,  but  for 
the  solemn  announcement  made  to  hitn  some  time  before 
by  Samuel,  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  him  from  being 
king,  and  had  given  the  kingdom  to  a  neighbour  of  his 
that  was  better  than  be,  1  Ba,  1?,  2s.  Thence  it  became 
impossible  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  probable  result  that 
seemed  heaving  in  prospect,  and  thinking  of  David 
as  the  neighbour  destined  to  occupy  his  throne.  He 
eyed  him,  therefore,  from  that  day  forward.  Vet  the 
secret  conviction  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  the 
matter— the  excellence  also  which  shone  forth  in  David, 
his  winning  manners,  and  prudent  behaviour,  which 
were  equal  to  his  prowess  in  war,  rendered  it  advisable 
for  Saul  in  the  meantime  to  suppress  his  feelings,  and 
proceed  by  Btratagem  rather  than  by  open  violence. 
But  he  could  not  control  himself ;  and  in  the  part  he 
actually  played,  stratagem  and  violence,  deceit  and 
cruelty,  alternated  with  each  other.  Even  in  the  first 
deliberate  attempt  against  the  life  of  David  there  was 
something  apparently  of  both ;  for  the  evil  spirit,  it  is 
said,  came  upon  Saul,  and  be  prophesied  (i.e.  assumed 
somewhat  of  the  frenzied  air  and  excited  manner  of 
a  prophet),  and  availed  himself  of  this  extraordinary 


state  and  humour  of  the  moment  to  strike  at  David 
with  his  javelin.    David,  however,  was  on  his  guard, 
and  the  blow  missed  its  aim,  1  ft*,  x»M.  10,11    It  woukl 
appear  that  something  of  a  like  kind  was  tried  a  second 
time,  for  it  is  stated  that  David  avoided  out  of  Saul'i 
presence  twice ;  so  that  a  feeling  of  awe  seemed  to 
spring  up  in  the  mind  of  Saul  respecting  David,  as  to- 
ward one  under  the  special  protection  of  Heaven,  and 
visibly  partaking  of  the  divine  blessing.    He  would 
therefore  resort  to  other  and  more  covert  method*: 
give  him  command  of  a  troop  of  soldiers,  that  be  might 
be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  war ;  send  him  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Philistines,  in  the  hope  of  having  him 
slain  by  their  bands ;  eveu  wed  him  to  his  daughter, 
on  condition  of  his  producing  an  hundred  foreskins  of 
the  Philistines,  hoping  that  he  should  lose  his  life  in 
the  attempt  to  make  it  good.    But  all  in  vain  as  re- 
garded the  great  object  of  Saul's  ambition :  David  pros- 
pered whithersoever  he  went,  rose  higher  and  higfor 
in  the  general  esteem,  and  was  not  only  married  to 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  but  greatly  loved  by  her,  and 
by  Jonathan  her  brother.    These  mrmU-rs  of  the  rural 
family  did  what  they  could  to  appease  the  brooding 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  their  father.    David  himself  at 
intervals  still  tried  the  charmed  influence  of  his  harp, 
and  Jonathan  put  not  his  honour  merely,  but  his  very 
life  in  jeopardy,  that  he  might  secure  for  David  upright 
«id  honourable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  father- 
but  with  no  beneficial  result.    The  reprobate  spirit  of 
Saul  became  more  and  more  settled  in  its  antipathy  to 
the  purpose  of  God  regarding  the  son  of  Jesse :  and  it 
became  at  last  evident  that  nothing  remained  for  David 
but  flight.    Even  this  he  effected  with  difficulty,  and 
only  under  cover  of  a  stratagem  practised  by  his  wife, 
by  means  of  an  image  personating  him  in  the  bed,  and 
by  feigning  him  to  be  sick. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  marvellous  series  of 
trials  ami  persecutions,  of  vengeful  malice  and  resoluU- 
prosecution  of  evil,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  noble  endurance,  elastic  energy  of  spirit,  fertility  of 
resources,  and  wonderful  escapes,  coupled  with  mani- 
fold reversions  of  good,  to  be  found  in  the  record* 
of  history.  In  threading  his  perilous  way  throusB 
this  dark  and  chequered  part  of  his  career,  it  is 
Bible  to  say  that  David  always  kept  the  right 
and  that  he  never  resorted  to  improper  means  to  secure 
his  safety  or  advance  his  interest.  There  can  b?  no 
doubt  that  his  faith  sometimes  failed,  and  that  a  m* 
taken  expediency  and  virtual  falsehood  occasionally 
took  the  place  of  open  and  manly  reliance  on  better 
resources.  Of  such  a  kind,  in  particular,  were  his  fake 
pretence  to  Ahimelech  at  Nob,  that  he  was  in  urgent 
haste  upon  the  king's  business,  which  incidentally  W 
to  a  most  disastrous  result,  1  Sa.  xxi. ;  his  rvpairiii.:  for 
protection  to  the  king  of  Gath,  and  feigning  himself 
mad  to  escape  the  danger  in  which  be  found  himself 
involved,  eh.  xxl ;  his  subsequent  return  to  the  «anx 
quarter,  after  many  narrow  escapes  from  the  hand  <"f 
Saul,  and  carrying  with  him  now  a  well-disciplined 
force,  with  which  he  professed  to  be  doing  service  to 
Achish,  while  in  reality  he  was  taking  the  advantages 
hia  situation  afforded  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  ch.  mft  These  were  undoubtedly  marked 
and  obvious  failures  in  the  history  of  David,  Uemiahes 
that  mar  the  iwrfection  of  his  character,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  needed  once  and  again  to  be 
rescued  by  the  special  interposition  of  God.    But  it 
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should  I*  i.  m,  ml i .  .!,  on  Um  other  aide,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  David  was  placed  were  of  a 
gularly  harassing  and  vexatious  description.  He 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  a  persecuted  man  ;  for  his 
troubles  came  upon  him,  not  from  any  malice  harboured 
in  hi*  bosom,  or  wickedness  found  in  his  hand,  but  on 
account  of  his  pre-eminent  valour  and  worth,  and  these 
as  the  signs  of  a  calling  from  Heaven,  which  he  durst 
not  quit  if  he  would.  The  adversary,  too,  with  whom 
be  had  to  struggle,  whatever  he  might  originally  have 
Iwen,  was  now  in  a  most  relentless  and  savage  humour ; 
a  man  who  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  his  wicked- 
ness, IV  UL  I;  and  so  resolutely  bent  on  extinguishing 
the  cause  of  David,  that  no  deceit,  teiviversation,  or 
vindictive  violence  was  deemed  unsuitable  to  his  pur- 
pose. Experience  shows  how  rarely  even  mature 
Christian  men  can,  in  similar  eircunwtanees,  and  for 
any  length  of  time,  preserve  their  equanimity,  and  re 
frain  from  meeting  one  form  of  evil  by  resorting  to 
another.  But  how  much  more  must  it  have  been  so  in 
the  case  of  a  solitary  individual  like  David !  and  he  a 
mere  stripling  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  troubles, 
little  more  than  turned  of  twenty !  one.  moreover,  who 
lived  undta-  a  far  less  clear  and  perfect  disjiensation 
titan  the  Christian '  Even  with  such  odds  against  him, 
be  did  for  a  time  bear  the  provocations  and  assaults 
aimed  at  him  with  a  fortitude  and  a  meekness  of  wis- 
dom I  rut  rarely  exemplified.  Ami  if  afterwards,  when 
bunted  like  an  outlaw  from  place  to  pbvee.  and,  amid 
the  general  terror  and  suspicion  that  prevailed,  scarcely 
knowing  whom  to  trust,  or  whither  to  betake  himself, 
be  should  sometimes  liave  stumbled  in  his  course,  this 
ought  rather  to  move  our  pity  than  excite  our  astonish- 
ment or  draw  forth  our  censure.  David  himself  was 
by  no  means  insensible  of  his  failings.  He  ever,  indeed, 
his  innocence  in  respect  to  the  charges  brought 
him  by  Saul ;  and  protested,  that  so  far  from 
after  mischief,  he  had  often  returned  evil  with 
good,  and  was  suffering  for  his  very  righteousness,  i  s» 
tih  «tL,  Pi  ttt  s*H  lit.  *e.  But  this  was  perfectly 
coiujmUble  with  a  MOM  "f  AtKtOOUiag  Of  *in  it.  otbw 
parts  of  his  procedure.  How  readily,  for  example,  did 
be  take  blame  to  himself  on  hearing  of  the  results  that 
incidentally  grew  out  of  the  deceit  he  had  practised  at 
N'ob — the  slaughter  of  the  priests — exclaiming  in  bit- 
Urn  ens  of  soul  to  Abiathar,  "  I  have  occasioned  the 
death  of  all  the  persons  of  thy  father s  house !"  i  h*. 
mi  a.  So  again,  in  the  affair  with  Nabal  what  eon- 
•■-k.uMi.—  "f  error  betray*  itself  in  the  lienediction  he 
pronounced  on  Abigail  for  arresting  him  in  his  rash 
purpose  to  sheil  blood !  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  which  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me:  and 
Meswd  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be  thou,  which  hast 
kept  me  this  day  from  shedding  blood,  and  from  aveng- 
ing myself  with  mine  own  hand,"  ch.jv  .  And 
still  again,  in  Pa.  xxxiv.,  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
from  the  miserable  plight  in  which  he  found 
at  the  court  of  Achish,  though  he  does  not 
less  to  the  error  of  his  course,  he  yet  vir- 
I  so,  by  ascribing  his  deliverance  entirely  to 
the  loving-kindness  of  Clod,  in  no  resjiect  to  his  own 
cmoked  pobcy  —  nay.  solemnly  warns  all  who  would  look 
far  mercy  and  blessing  from  Heaven,  to  keep  their 
tongue  from  evil  and  their  lips  from  speaking  guile. 
The  truth  now  burst  fully  on  his  view,  that  while  present 
•fety,  or  at  least  ultimate  deliverance,  was  sure  to  all 
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reliance  on  (.Sod 'a  name,  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
way  of  his  commandment*.  Indeed,  the  very  inditing 
of  this,  and  many  more  spiritual  songs,  during  the  period 
of  these  Sauline  persecutions — songs  so  remarkable  for 
the  healthfulnes*  of  their  tone,  so  fervent  in  their 
breathings  after  (Sod,  so  fraught  with  the  dewy  fresh  - 
neas  of  a  youthful  piety  —  is  itself  a  conclusive  proof  of 
the  halatual  uprightness  of  David's  course — a  palpable 
evidence  that  they  could  lie  only  occasional  aberrations 
into  which  he  fell,  while  still  in  \U  settled  frame  his 
soul  continued  right  with  God. 

From  hi*  attention  of  the  throne  to  hi*  t/rtat  back- 
tlidin'j.-  The  third  stage  of  David's  career  commences 
with  the  fall  of  his  great  adversary,  which  opened  the 
way  to  his  possession  of  tin-  throne.  The  change  was 
instantaneous  in  one  respect,  though  only  gradual  in 
another.  The  defeat  of  Israel  on  Gilboa,  which  proved 
fatal  to  Saul  and  Jonathan,  relieved  David  of  all  fear 
of  further  persecution;  the  strength  of  the  rival  inte- 
rest was  gone;  and  the  two  parties  had  virtually 
changed  places.  On  David's  part,  however,  there  was 
need  for  all  the  discretion  and  practical  sagacity  of 
which  he  had  previously  shown  himself  to  be  so  emi- 
nently possessed.  For  his  connection  latterly  with  the 
Philistine  territory  could  not  fail  to  have  involved  him 
in  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion,  which  the  adherents  of 
the  house  of  Saul  would  gladly  take  advantage  of  to 
his  |>rejudiee ;  and  the  very  misfortunes  which  had 
Ijefallen  that  house  itself  would  not  unnaturally  create 
in  the  bosoms  of  many  a  recoil  in  its  favour.  Moved 
partly  perhaps  by  this  chivalrous  feeling,  Abner,  the 
captain  of  Saul's  host,  had  resolved  to  stand  by  the 
cause  of  his  late  master,  ami  gave  to  Ishbosheth  the 
benefit  of  his  military  talents  and  experience.  It  was 
evidently  proper,  therefore,  that  David  should  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  how  he  felt  in  such  a  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try's affairs  as  had  now  arisen,  and  show  where  his 
sympathies  really  lay.  Hence,  at  the  very  outset, 
the  summary  judgment  Ik-  caused  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
selfish  ami  sordid  Amalekite,  who  by  his  own  confes- 
sion hail  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  Saul's  life,  and 
then  hurried  off  to  David  with  his  crown  as  an  offering, 
which  he  hail  a  right  to  present,  and  which  David  could 
not  but  thankfully  accept  at  his  hands.  Hence,  alao, 
the  friendly  greeting  he  sent  to  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead.  who  had  jeoparded  their  lives  to  give  to  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  an  honourable  burinl. 
And,  more  than  all  the  song  he  indited  on  their  mourn- 
ful fate— so  touching  in  it*  allusions,  so  free  and  full  in 
its  gush  of  tender  a?»d  patriotic  feeling,  that  no  one 
who  heard  it  could  doubt  the  generous  affection  that 
glowed  in  his  »>osom.  or  fail  to  perceive  how  truly  his 
heart  beat  for  the  honour  and  welll»eing  of  hia  country. 
As  the  knowledge  of  such  things  spread,  the  impression 
in  David's  favour  must  have  grown,  and  the  minds  of 
the  people  have  been  turned  toward  him,  as  the  only 
man  fitted  to  rally  the  scattered  forces  and  repair  the 
shattered  condition  of  Israel. 

It  need  not  therefore  surprise  ua  to  learn,  that  the 
men  of  Judah  presently  came  and  anointed  David  as 
their  king,  »s»  II  i  He  had  previously,  in  ol>edience 
to  the  divine  direction,  left  Ziklag  and  taken  up  his 
abode  at  Hebron.  But  even  before  this,  and  also  More 
the  catastrophe  at  Gilboa,  tl»o  way  was  preparing  for 
David's  ascendency,  and  many  accessions  were  made  to 
his  party.  In  1  Ch.  xii.  we  have  a  long  list  of  persons, 
many  of  them  designated  mighty  men  of  war,  who 
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went  over  to  David  from  the  different  trilies  of  Israel 
—  not  only  from  Judah,  liut  al*>  from  Gad,  Manaaseh, 
and  not  a  few  even  of  Saul's  "  brethren  of  Henja- 
min" — so  that,  as  it  is  said,  '"there  came  to  David 
to  help  him  day  by  day,  until  there  was  a  great  host, 
like  the  host  of  God."  It  would  seem  that  the  signs 
of  Saul's  perdition  had  become  so  palpable,  and  the 
yoke  of  his  arbitrary  and  jealous  administration  so  op- 
pressive, that  the  result  was  anticipated  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  more  clear-sighted  and  valiant  men, 
who  turned  away  from  Said  as  the  destroyer,  and  began 
to  look  to  David  as  the  hope  of  their  country.  So  that 
by  the  time  David  left  Ziklag  for  Hebron  he  had,  one 
might  say.  the  state  and  equipment  of  a  king ;  and  the 
large  spoil  which  he  hail  been  enabled  to  distribute 
among  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah,  after  his  de- 
feat of  the  Amalekites,  at  once  evinced  the  strength  of 
his  host  and  the  lilierality  of  his  heart  toward  his 
brethren  of  his  own  tril>o. 

David  was  still  only  thirty  years  of  age.  .'  s».  t.  4.  —  a 
comparative  youth,  though  already  old  in  a  varied  and 
hard-earned  experience.  It  was  now  simply  a  question 
of  time  with  him  as  to  the  possession  of  the  entire 
kingdom;  for  it  soon  became  manifest  that  Ishl>o*heth 
was  altogether  unfit  to  guide  at  such  a  crisis  the  reins 
of  government.  There  were,  however,  a  good  many 
skirmishes  between  his  forces  under  Abner.  and  those  of 
David  under  Joab;  in  one  of  which  Asahel,  the  hrother 
of  Joab,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  rashness  by  the  hand 
of  Abner.  A  quarrel  by  and  by  ensued  between  Abner 
and  Ishbosheth.  on  a  ground  far  from  creditable  to  the 
former;  and  Abner  immediately  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  David.  What  were  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ment we  are  not  told,  excepting  that  David  made  the 
restoration  to  him  of  Miclial,  Saul's  daughter,  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary.  The  reasons  for  this  doubtlea* 
were,  that  Michal.  in  the  first  instance,  was  his  lawful 
wife,  and  had  lieen  unrighteously  taken  from  him  ami 
given  to  another  man  (of  the  name  of  Phalticl);  that  it 
would  have  been  unbecoming  in  him,  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  order  and  decorum,  to  have  sitten  on  the  throne 
of  Israel,  while  his  proper  wife  remained  in  the  |)ossession 
of  one  of  his  subjects  ;  and  that  the  resumption  in  this 
respect  of  his  own,  was  fitted  to  tell  with  a  conciliatory 
effect  on  the  adherent*  of  Saul's  house.  To  place 
Phaltiel's  attachment  to  Michal  in  opposition  to  such 
grounds,  and  represent  David's  conduct  in  the  matter 
as  selfish  and  hard,  is  to  subordinate  tlte  claims  of 
reason  and  principle  to  mere  natural  feeling. 

This  part  of  the  conditions  was  speedily  fulfilled  by 
Aimer.  I'haltiel  weeping,  it  is  said,  at  the  separation  of 
Michal  from  him.  but  offering  no  resistance.  The 
further  connection  of  David  with  Abner  was  violently 
interrupted  by  Joab,  who  seeking  to  be  revenged  for 
the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel,  and  not  improbably  also 
actuated  by  some  feeling  of  jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
place  likely  to  be  occupied  by  Abner,  under  the  guise 
of  a  friendly  interview  with  Abner  took  occasion  to 
slay  him.  David  was  affected  with  deep  sorrow  at  this 
calamity,  which  both  in  itself,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  perpetrated,  was  fitted  to  tell  most  un- 
favourably on  his  interest.  He  therefore  publicly 
bewailed  what  liad  liappcned,  celebrated  the  memory 
of  Abner  as  that  of  a  prince  in  Israel,  and  strongly 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  Joab,  though  he  durst  not 
proceed  further  against  him.  There  was  no  necessity 
f.-r  any  such  restraint  in  reirnrd  to  the  perpetrators  of 


another  crime  -  the  two  men  who  laid  violent  hand*  "n 
Ishliosheth,  and  brought  his  head  to  David  these  he 
ordered  to  r»e  instantly  put  to  death.  But  now  the 
path  was  clear  for  the  reunion  of  all  tlte  tribe*  under 
the  sway  of  David ;  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  br 
his  own  inherent  fitness  for  the  work,  he  stood  in  a 
manner  alone:  and  so  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Isr&e! 
came  by  their  representatives  to  Hebron  and  anointed 
him  their  king,  s.«ta  v.  i.soq  This  was  the  thin)  and 
final  anointing  David  received.  The  precise  dated  it  if 
not  given,  but  it  must  have  been  near  the  close  of  the 
seven  years  during  which  David  is  said  to  liave  reigned 
at  Hebron;  since  it  was  clear  be  could  not  for  any  length 
of  time  have  continued  the  seat  of  his  gov 
there  after  being  made  the  head  of  the  whole 
Accordingly,  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  his 
after  his  elevation  to  the  full  sovereignty,  respect*  the 
conquest  of  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  which  till  then 
had  been  held  by  the  Jebusite*,  and  the  selection  <4 
Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  situa- 
tion had  many  natural  advantages  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  it  was  so  carefully  fortified  by  David,  that  it  be- 
came a  place  of  great  strength. 

The  prosperity  of  David  however,  in  one  direction. 
naturally  gave  rise  to  opposition  and  assault  in  another. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Philistines  in  particular, 
with  whom  David  had  been  bo  closely  connected,  would 
resent  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  would  endeavwrr 
to  establish  over  him  the  ascendency  they  had  Utterly 
acquired  over  the  house  of  Saul.  Accordint'ly.  tbry 
came  up  in  full  array  against  him  once,  and  even  » 
second  time;  but  in  each  case  were  completely  defeated, 
2  8a.  t.  IT-*.  At  a  later  period  the  Philistines  appeared 
again  among  the  assailants  of  David,  but  not.  it  would 
seem,  by  themselves ;  they  acted  in  concert  with  the 
other  surrounding  nations— tho  Moabitea,  Ammonite*. 
Syrians,  and  Edomites  —  who  together  involved  David 
in  a  series  of  arduous  struggles,  and  sometime*  in  great 
apparent  danger;  but  with  the  help  of  God  he  turoved 
triumphant  over  all,  2  8a  »i  titi  :  coiiijt.  villi  P»  li  UitUi  cni 
So  that  the  kingdom  received  through  his  instrumen- 
tality Isith  a  firm  consolidation  and  a  wonderful  en- 
largement: Israel  was  united  at  home  into  one  compart 
body,  and  it  held  a  political  sway  over  the  tribes  that 
lay  around  them  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  But 
David  knew  his  mission  too  well  to  suppose  that  a  poli- 


tical ascendency,  or  a  national  resuscitation,  was  all  he 
bad  to  accomplish.  The  religious,  not  less  than  the 
|h  ditieal.  Btate  of  his  people  called  for  a  reforming  energy 
There  were  disorders  of  old  standing,  such  especially  a* 
liad  come  in  aliout  the  time  of  Eli's  death,  and  which 
must  have  liecn  aggravated  by  the  ungodliness  that 
characterized  the  party  and  later  proceedings  of  SauL 
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task  of  bringing  the  public  service  of  God  into  a  proper 
organization,  and  infusing  new  life  into  its  ministra- 
tions. This  lay  fully  within  the  scope  of  his  calling.  »* 
the  earthly  head  of  the  theocracy  ;  for  as  such  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  rule  in  the  name  of  God.  and  Ukt 
order  to  have  aU  that  pertained  to  the  divine  will  and 
glory  efficiently  carried  out.  And  as  the  tabernacle 
was  still  in  a  mutilated  condition,  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant having  never  been  restored  since  it  was  captured 
by  the  Philistines  and  deposited  at  Kjrjath-jearim.  hi* 
first  object  was  to  have  this  brought  back  and  »tt » 
its  proper  place.  That  place  now,  he  was  given  t« 
understand,  was  Jerusalem— where  was  to  be  the 
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centre  of  the  kingdom  in  a  religious  as  well  a*  a  civil 
respect ;  and  the  covering  under  which  it  wan  to  be 
put  wax  a  tent  specially  provided  fur  it,  doubtless  after 
the  pattern  of  the  old  one,  and  no  provided,  we  may 
naturally  suppose,  by  divine  direction.  The  prolia- 
bility  is,  that  the  original  tent  wan  by  this  time  in  a 
decayed  and  shattered  condition  uutit  for  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  city  like  Jerusalem,  and  set  down  there 
in  the  midst  of  new  ami  ornate  buildings.  It  was 
therefore  left  standing  at  Gibeon,  i  Ch  1.  3,  while  a  new 
one  formed  after  it*  likeness  was  pitched  in  Jerusalem; 
whither  also  were  carried  thu  brazen  altar,  together 
probably  with  the  rest  of  tlic  more  important  utensils. 
A  day  ni  then  set  apart  for  bringing  up  the  ark  to 
its  appointed  place  in  tliis  tabernacle  ;  but  from  want  of 
due  preparation,  and  a  certain  degree  of  irreverence 
show  n  by  Uzzah  in  laving  hold  of  the  ark,  the  judgment 
of  the  Lurd  broke  forth,  and  awe-struck  by  the  visita- 
tion of  Heaven  upon  Uzzah.  it  was  left  for  a  time  in 
the  house  of  Obed  edoin,  which  was  nigh  at  band. 
But  only  for  a  time ;  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  ark 
int..  Jerusalem  was  again  resumed,  and  accomplished 
also  amid  great  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gladness. 
In  these  D.n  id  himself  took  so  active  a  part,  that  he 
was  reproached  by  Miebal  for  behaving  in  an  unkinglike 
manner.  His  hilarity,  however,  was  the  result  of  reli 
gious  feeling,  the  exulierance  of  spiritual  joy,  which 
it  was  more  his  glory  to  exhibit  on  such  an  occasion, 
than  would  have  been  cold  and  stately  decorum,  such 
as  Michal  desiderated.  It  is  to  that  occasion  also, 
as  ia  generally  believed,  we  owe  one  of  the  finest  ..f 
David's  sacred  lyrics -  Psalm  xxiv.  -  equally  remark- 
able for  the  depth  of  it-  spiritual  meaning  and  for 
the  hallowed  tire  tliat  glows  in  its  moving  strains. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  many  coui]>ositiouK  of  a  like 
nature,  which  David  through  the  Spirit  prewired  for 
raising  the  hearts  and  animating  the  devotions  of  the 
covenant-  people.  They  now  rca|)ed  in  this  respect  also 
the  fruit  of  David's  bygone  troubles.  For,  as  has  been 
justly  said,  "  it  was  the  ensa  which  first  brought 
David's  poetical  gift  into  fidl  development.  His  first 
(malms  were  composed  during  the  time  of  the  |K-rse 
rations  from  Saul,  and  the  old  saying,  '  where  would 
have  been  Ifcivid's  psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  perse- 
cuted  ?'  has  its  foundation  in  truth"  (HenK»t«nb(>r<i  on 
the  I>Mlnu.  Append  sect.  «). 

Besides  the  psalmodic  poetry  which  David  produced 
in  such  abundance  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  he 
also  paid  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred 
music,  in  which  he  was  himself  so  great  a  master. 
Certain  Lcvitical  families  were  set  specially  apart  for 
the  purp-we  of  conducting  the  music  of  the  temple, 
with  their  heads  and  leaders  A«aph.  H email,  and  Je 
duthun,  tch.  xxr.  No  fewer  than  4000  out  of  the  88,000 
Invites  existing  in  David's  time  were  employed  in  this 
department  of  service;  some,  however.  Ismig  stationed 
at  (Jibeou  beside  the  old  tent,  while  the  rest  served  at 
the  new  one  in  Jerusalem.  Ultimately,  of  course,  the 
temple  absorbed  the  w  hole.  For  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing an  orderly  and  efficient  administration  in  otltcr 
part*  of  tlie  sacred  ritual,  the  priests  also  were  divided 
into  families,  forming  twenty-four  courses,  wliieh  con- 
tinued to  apostolic  times,  l  Ch.  nit.  Some  of  the  ar 
rangements  were,  we  may  suppose,  intnsluccd  gradu 
ally,  and  certain  alterations  would  naturally  be  made 
after  the  erection  of  the  temple.  But  to  David  belongs 
of  initiating  this  higher  and 


celebration  of  the  Old  Testament  worship,  and  of  ac- 
companying it  with  such  spiritual  songs  as  gave  living 
expression  to  its  great  truths  and  principles. 

David's  seal  for  the  house  of  God  did  not  even  rest 
with  these  strivings  for  a  more  lively  and  befitting 
formance  of  the  tabernacle  service :  he  sought  to  have 
the  very  fashion  of  it  changed,  by  raising  the  tabernacle 
itself  into  a  magnificent  temple.  He  thought  it  un- 
seemly tliat  the  ark  of  (Jod  should  continue  within 
curtains,  while  he  was  himself  dwelling  in  an  house  of 
cedar,  sni  vii  a.  Go,  and  do  all  that  is  in  thine  hesrt. 
said  Nathan  the  prophet,  when  he  first  heard  the  pro- 
posal; but  he  afterwards  received  a  sj>ecial  revelation 
from  God,  instructing  him  to  express  tin:  divine  appro- 
val of  David's  purpose,  but  reserving  the  execution  .if 
it  to  the  (teaoeful  times  of  David's  successor;  and  in 
consideration  of  David's  faithfulness  and  zeal,  assuring 
him  of  a  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom,  yea,  indicating  in 
no  doubtful  terms,  that  from  his  loins,  and  as  the  ulti- 
mate inheritor  of  his  throne,  should  cine  the  glorious 
Saviour  and  Head  of  redeemed  humanity,  xSs  tll.  12-17. 
This  great  promise  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  Messianic 
|«alms,  iu  which  its  im|iort  is  more  distinctly  unfolded 

such  as  l*s.  ii.  xvi.  xxii.  xlv.  ex.  kc.  It  forms  the 
climax  of  David's  heritage  of  glory,  as  the  jieriod  when 
it  came  was  that  also  of  the  culmination  of  his  spiritual 
life:  he  had  now  done  his  noblest  works  for  God,  and 
in  return  he  received  the  highest  tokens  of  the  divine 
satisfaction.  Would  that  he  had  but  known  how  to 
stand  where  he  had  attained,  and  to  drink  w  ith  meekness 
of  wisdom  the  cup  of  bliss  which  was  made  to  run  over! 

But  the  result  proved  otherwise;  David  could  not 
abide  in  this  fulness  of  honour.  There  had  betn  a  root 
of  bitterness  in  his  domestic  condition  -  tolerated  in  him 
as  in  others  from  the  imperfection  of  the  times,  but  by 
no  means  accordant  w  ith  the  scriptural  ideal  of  a  holy 
life  -and  from  it*  very  nature  apt  to  grow  and  l>ceuine 
a  snare  to  the  soul.  We  refer  to  his  jsilygamy,  wife 
after  wife  having  been  added  to  his  household  as  he 
rose  to  consideration  and  influence  in  the  world  :  bend*. 
Michal.  first  taken  from  him  and  again  restored,  Ahi- 
noam  and  Abigail,  whom  he  successively  married  in  the 
wilderness,  then  at  Hebron  the  daughter  of  Tallnai 
king  of  (ieshur,  Abital,  Kglah.  And  now.  in  the  noon- 
tide of  his  prosperity,  as  if  these  could  not  suffice  to 
minister  to  his  fleshly  desire,  ami  having  espied  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  the  beautiful  wife  of  Uriah,  he 
took  her  to  his  bed,  while  her  husband  was  fighting  at 
a  distance  in  the  service  of  the  king.  A  most  mourn- 
ful defection  of  itself  in  such  a  man  !  but  fearfully  ag- 
gravated by  the  series  of  iniquities  that  followed  in 
its  train  -  the  base  attempts,  first  by  cozening,  then  by 
intoxicating  drink,  to  hoodwink  Uriah  in  regard  to  the 
dishonour  that  had  been  done  to  him— and,  when  these 
failed,  the  still  baser  device  practised  through  Joab  of 
sending  him  to  a  |Mmt  of  danger,  and  treating  him  so 
as  to  insure  his  falling  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
One's  soul  trembles,  on  reading  the  history,  at  the 
amazing  depth  it  disclose*  of  dcccitfulncss  and  de- 
pravity in  the  human  heart  even  in  a  heart  that  has 
passed  through  a  most  peculiar  training  and  risen 
high  in  the  divine  life.  So  Blind  and  senseless  in  spiri- 
tual  tilings  had  David  become,  (hat  nothing  but  the 
message  of  God  by  Nathan,  with  the  piercing  applica- 
tion, "  Thou  art  the  man,"  availed  to  rouse  him  from  his 
false  security,  and  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  the  enormity 
of  his  procedure.    But  when  once  properly  aroused  all 
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hi*  better  feelings  revived,  ami  if  the  guilt  of  true  be- 
lie  vera  seldom  reaches  a  height  like  his,  an  rarely  inn- 
haps  <lo  they  attain  to  his  measure  in  depth  and  pun- 
gency uf  penitential  grief.  The  evidence  of  this  sur- 
vives, not  merely  in  the  historical  record  of  his  team, 
and  supplication*,  and  fasting,  i!U  ml  is,  acq  ,  but  also, 
•nJ  still  more,  in  those  penitential  psalms  in  which 
he  has  depicted  "  the  soul's  deepest  hell  of  agony,"  and 
provided  for  all  time  forma  of  devotion  for  those  who 
are  wrestling  with  the  fear*  of  guilt  and  condemnation, 
ludecd,  viewed  in  respect  to  his  peculiar  calling  an 
the  sweet  Faaliniiit  of  Israel,  David  could  not  have 
served  either  hia  own  or  future  generations  of  the 
people  of  dial  as  he  lias  done,  utdcas  he  had  grappled 
with  convictions  of  guilt  in  their  more  appalling  forms, 
and  felt  all  God's  waves  and  billows  passing  over  hini. 
For  though— to  use  the  language  of  another — "  we 
neither  excuse  his  acts  of  wickedness,  nor  impute  them 
to  the  temptation  of  God,  who  cannot  be  tempted  of 
evil,  neither  telupteth  any  man,  yet  by  his  loss  the 
church  hath  gained;  out  of  the  evil  of  his  ways  much 
good  hath  l>eeu  made  to  arise ;  and  if  he  had  not 
passed  through  every  valley  of  humiliation,  and  stumbled 
upon  the  dark  mountains,  we  should  not  have  had  a 
language  for  the  souls  of  the  penitent,  or  an  expression 
for  the  dark  troubles  which  com|ios*  the  soul  that  feareth 
to  be  deserted  by  its  God"  (Irring.  Prefw*  to Ui.rno on  the 
I  Satins). 

Even  that  does  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
church's  gain.  As  new  views  were  now  disclosed  to 
David's  soul  of  the  uns|tcakable  depth  and  bitterness  of 
sin,  so  he  was  prepared  for  relishing  in  hia  own  behalf, 
and  in  a  measure  presenting  to  others,  a  new  and 
deeper  revelation  of  the  future  King  that  was  to  spring 
from  his  loins,  and  to  bring  the  kingdom  to  its  destined 
completeness.  He  already  knew  that  the  right  to  reign 
ovei  the  house  of  God  was  to  be  linked  in  perpetual 
union  with  his  Hue ;  that  blessing  in  the  higher  sense 
was  not  to  be  attainable  among  men,  except  as  the 
fruit  of  the  covenant  made  with  him.  Hut  alas  I  how 
deeply  must  he  now  have  felt  that  he  was  himself  in- 
capable of  imparting  that  blessing !  Outward  triumphs 
he  had  been  enabled  to  accomplish  for  the  theocracy; 
Ida  administrative  gifts  had  secured  for  it  a  more  com- 
pact organization,  and  by  his  spiritual  songs  and  ener- 
getic agency  he  had  most  materially  contributed  to  pour 
fresh  life  into  its  institutions  ami  services.  But  what 
were  all  these  in  comparison  with  the  good  that  was 
still  needed  to  reach  the  destined  result !  In  the  great 
controversy  that  sin  raises  between  man  and  God,  David 
found  himself  like  one  siukiug  amid  dee],  waters ;  his 
bowels  melted  as  wax  before  the  fire  ;  and  from  these 
depths  of  distress  the  cry  arose  in  hia  bosom  for  one  who 
should  l>e  able  to  grapple  effectually  with  the  mighty  evil, 
and  bring  deliverance  from  its  power.  It  wua,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  when  thus  exercised,  that  the  eye  of 
David  began  to  be  opened  by  the  Spirit  on  the  prospect  of 
a  ain- bearing  and  suffering  Messiah.  It  was  no  longer 
one  who  should  merely  conquer  and  rule,  that  could  satisfy 
hia  desire  -  one  that  should  subdue  the  tuitions  under 
him  and  dash  their  rebel  chiefs  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel;  but  one  who  should  be  a  priest  upon  the  throne, 
yea,  and  a  priest  on  his  way  to  it  making  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  by  the  agonies  of  a  mysterious  but 
triumphant  wrestling  unto  death,  slaving  the  evil  in 
its  very  root,  IV  x»±i  xi  ex.  Such  was  the  longing  that 
now  anwe,  the  hope  that  now  formed  itself  in  David's 


bosom;  and  if  it  dawned  upon  him  through  the  troubled 
gloom  of  painful  experiences — if  even  with  much  crying 
and  tears  he  attained  to  some  knowledge  of  this  mys- 
tery of  godliness,  it  was  surely  a  blessed  compensation 
to  his  sorrow,  and  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  divine 
grace,  thus  to  connect  the  evil  with  the  good,  and 
make  the  deep  agitations  and  earnest  strivings  occa- 
sioned by  sin  point  the  way  so  distinctly  to  the  coming 
light  and  peace  of  the  world.  No  common  subject  and 
vessel  of  grace  must  he  have  been,  whose  history  in  its 
darker  aspects  could  have  been  made  instinct  with  such 
life  and  hope  to  the  church  of  God. 

The  t>t(Mtm  of  jmnishmtnt,  Abntlom's  mWl.- The 
important  spiritual  ends  to  which  David's  great  back 
sliding  was  overruled  by  God,  did  not  prevent  its 
beiug  the  occasion  of  heavy  and  in  some  sense  irre 
medial  evils  in  David's  condition.  And  it  is  from 
this  sad  event  that  another,  and  in  some  respects  the 
moat  trying  and  afflictive  stage  of  his  history,  is  to 
be  dated.  The  prophet  Nathan  gave  clear  intimation 
to  him,  at  the  outset,  that  while  God  pardoned  his  t>in 
—  to  the  extent,  that  is,  of  not  subjecting  him  to  the 
legal  penalty  of  death  which  was  due  to  it  yet  there 
should  l»e  in  the  coming  events  of  providence  palpable 
visitations  of  the  divine  displeasure  on  account  uf  it 
and  that  his  iniquity  should  come  back  upon  him  in 
troubles  and  calamities  that  should  overwhelm  him 
with  coufusion.  It  was  the  glory  of  David  in  his 
better  conditions  to  be  a  type  of  the  kingdom  over 
which  be  was  placed ;  the  men  of  his  own  generation 
and  of  future  times  were  to  see  imaged  in  him  the 
inseparable  connection  that  existed  in  God's  ordina- 
tion between  the  humble,  spiritual,  God-fearing  dis- 
position which  it  repaired,  and  the  rich  inheritance  of 
blessing  and  honour  which  it  promised.  And  when 
now,  after  having  been  so  remarkably  owned  by  God, 

|  ami  peculiarly  identified  with  his  cause,  he  turned  from 
hia  duty  of  service  by  flagranti)'  violating  some  of  the 
plainest  commandments  of  Heaven,  not  only  he,  but 
all  future  successors  of  the  throne,  must  see  in  God's 
subsequent  dealings  toward  him,  how  infallibly  a  de- 
parture from  righteousness  involved  a  curtailment  of 
blessing,  and  how  in  proportion  as  sin  might  be  com- 
mitted the  rod  of  chastisement  should  certainly  '«  ap- 
plied. Because  he  bad  given  great  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  both  the  child  born 
of  Bathsheba  must  die,  and  other  calamities,  worse 
even  than  family  bereavement,  must  be  looked  for. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  very  particularly  tin 
successive  stages  in  this  latter  and  somewhat  melan- 
choly | wui.  of  David's  career;  more  especially  as  most 

■  of  tin  in  will  be  found  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  individuals  who  shared  at  different  point*  in 
the  transactions.  But  there  came  first,  with  mournful 
resemblance  to  the  father's  sin,  the  unnatural  love  of 
Amnon  to  his  sister  Tainar,  ending  in  the  violation 
of  her  chastity;  then  the  murder  of  Amnon  by  Ahav 
lorn,  followed"  by  Absalom's  flight  to  Gcshur.  By  and 
by  came,  after  his  recall  from  exile,  the  revolt  of  Ab- 
salom himself,  who  carried  his  disrespect  to  his  father, 
and  his  own  personal  ambition,  to  their  utmost  height, 
by  conspiring  at  once  against  David's  life  and  for  the 
|K>sscssion  of  the  throne.    So  skilfully  had  the  pU 

[  l>een  laid,  and  so  grievously  shaken  were  the  founda- 
tions of  David's  authority  at  the  time,  that  be  was  ob- 
liged to  seek  refuge  in  flight:  having  the  sadness  of  his 
condition  embittered  by  the  twofold  sting,  that  it  »»» 
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his  o»ti  sun  who  nought  hi*  life,  anil  his  own  sin  that 
»'«  finding  its  retribution  in  the  unnatural  crime.  It 
was  undoubtedly  this  latter  thought  that  made  him 
at  first  so  distrustful  of  Ids  resource*,  and  throughout 
the  conflict  that  ensued  rendered  him  subject  to  a 
weakness  and  vacillation,  of  which  we  find  compara- 
tively few  traces  in  the  earlier  and  brighter  parts  of  his 
hifttory.  The  remembrance  of  his  grievouB  backsliding, 
m  the  real  cause  of  the  troubles  that  had  como  upon 
him,  seems  to  have  hung  like  a  cloud  between  his  soul 
and  the  countenance  of  God ;  so  that,  with  all  his 
effort*  to  regain  confidence  and  assured  hope,  fears  and 
misgivings  constantly  returned  upon  him,  and  he  was 
doubtful  how  long  the  cloud  might  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, or  how  far  the  rebuke  might  proceed.  He  did, 
however,  by  degrees  attain  to  some  measure  of  repose, 
by  throwing  himself  back  on  the  covenant  faithfulness 
of  God,  and  reflecting  that  however  ho  might  have 
stumbled  in  his  course,  still  with  him  was  the  truth 
and  righteousness  of  God,  while  those  who  were  against 
him  plainly  made  vanity  and  lies  their  refuge,  P».  lit.  It. 
Nor  was  his  confidence  misplaced.  The  Lord  again 
LiU-rpoaed  in  his  behalf,  and  gave  to  his  armies  suc- 
cess in  the  day  of  battle;  although  to  him  the  joy  of 
victory  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  anguish 
be  exjierienced  from  the  death  of  Absalom.  {See  Ab- 
salom, Ahithophel,  kc.)  He  afterwards  recovered 
himself ;  and  when  the  rebellion  was  entirely  crushed, 
he  wrote  that  stirring  and  sublime  song  which  is  given 
in  2  8a.  xxii.,  and  which  with  certain  alterations  forms 
Psalm  xviii.,  celebrating  the  Lord's  goodness  in  de- 
livering him  from  all  his  enemies.  The  first  part  refers 
more  especially  to  the  troubles  of  his  early  life,  and 
the  second  to  those  of  the  later. 

The  procedure  of  David,  partly  during  the  period  of 
this  great  rebellion,  and  partly  after  its  termination, 
toward  the  family  of  Saul,  has  often  been  made  the 
subject  of  severe  remark.    It  is  admitted  that  the  king 
had  shown  great  kindness  to  Mephibosheth  the  son  of 
Jonathan ;  but  he  is  charged  with  ultimately  treating 
him  in  an  unkind  manner,  when  allowing  Ziba  to  retain 
half  the  inheritance  that  belonged  to  Mephibosheth, 
after  having  improperly  obtained  possession  of  it  by 
carrying  a  slanderous  report  of  his  master,  1 8a.  xlx.  2t,»c<i 
In  this  charge  it  is  assumed  that  Mephibosheth' s  ac 
count  of  the  matter  was  altogether  correct,  and  that  the 
king  had  no  ground  whatever  of  complaint  against  him. 
But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  that:  and  indeed  the 
natural  impression  of  the  narrative  evidently  points  in 
another  direction.    "The  whole  sjicech  of  Mephilio- 
sheth,"  says  Eisenlohr,  "  betrays  a  bad  conscience,  and 
hi*  guilt,  which  could  not  bear  a  close  investigation, 
u  but  too  manifest    (L  p.  an).    Had  Ziba  acted  the  ut- 
terly false  and  selfish  part  that  is  here  represented,  it 
u  extremely  improbable  that  David  would  have  allowed 
hhn  to  be  mi  great  a  gainer  by  his  treachery;  the  pro- 
bability rather  is,  that  neither  the  servant  nor  the 
master  had  acted  precisely  as  they  should  have  done, 
Mi'i  that  such  a  division  as  that  proposed  by  David  was 
the  readiest  and  most  expedient  way  of  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  conclusiou.    It  was  a  display  of  clemency 
to  both  to  deal  with  it  as  David  actually  did.  Another, 
»ad  null  heavier  charge  has  been  lrrought  against 
David,  in  regard  to  the  slaughter  of  seven  sons  of 
*aul  to  appease  the-  auger  of  the  Gibeonites  on  account 
<«*  the  uearlv  total  extermination  of  them  by  Saul  and 
ai»  bloody  house,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  oath 


made  with  their  fathers.  The  bearing  of  this  transac- 
tion on  the  relation  of  the  Gibeonites  to  Israel  and  the 
moral  government  of  Jehovah,  will  be  considered  in 
its  proper  place.  f/Bet  Gibeoxitem.)  But  in  respect  to 
David,  "  it  has  been  suspected  (so  the  accusation  runs) 
that  the  whole  was  contrived  by  the  revenge  of  the 
priesthood  for  the  barbarous  massacre  perpetrated  by 
Saul  on  the  priestly  city  of  Nob ;  and  that  David  the 
more  readily  acquiesced,  since  it  was  desirable  for  the 
peace  of  his  successor*  that  the  house  of  Saul  should  be 
exterminated.  Both  suspicions  are  too  probable  to  be 
easily  set  aside "  (K  W.  Newman*.  We  should  rather 
say  quite  easily,  were  there  nothing  of  an  unbelieving 
and  envious  Bpirit  bent  on  blackening  the  characters  of 
those  who  have  played  a  distinguished  part  in  sacred 
history,  and  where  facte  fail  for  the  purpose,  drawing 
on  imagination.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  evideuoe 
that  David  had  a  sinister  end  in  view  in  the  part  he 
took  in  the  transaction.  He  merely  interposed  to 
rescue  the  family  of  Jonathan  from  any  share  in  the 
retribution ;  and  afterwards  showed  marked  kindness 
to  Rizpah,  the  mother  of  two  of  the  sons  that  were 
slain,  for  the  maternal  affection  she  exhibited  toward 
the  remains  of  the  deceased.  As  far  as  appears,  David 
no  further  interfered,  than  to  give  certain  proofs  of  his 
consideration  and  regard.  And  manifestly  the  interest 
of  Saul's  house  was  now  too  much  reduced  to  excite 
jealousy  or  dread  in  the  mind  of  David. 

The  concluding  utagt  of  Daruft  hintortj.  —  This 
reaches  from  the  close  of  Absalom's  rebellion  to  his  own 
decease,  and  appears  to  liavo  been,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  in  peace  and  quietness ;  but  it  was  marked  by 
one  serious  defection,  which  involved  the  land  in  a  sore 
and  perilous  visitation.  The  defection  in  this  case  was 
by  no  means  of  so  flagrant  and  palpable  a  nature  as 
that  of  which  David  had  previously  been  guilty,  nor 
was  it  so  exclusively  connected  with  his  own  personal 
behaviour.  It  would  seem  that,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Absalom's  faction,  matters  went  on  so  smoothly,  and 
the  kingdom  in  David's  liands  assumed  so  firm  and 
settled  an  appearance,  that  a  feeling  of  proud  secu- 
rity began  to  spring  up  in  his  own  mind,  and  generally 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  enemies,  internal  and 
external,  liad  one  after  another  been  driven  from  the 
field;  the  administration  of  David  had  only 
stronger  from  the  unsuccessful  efforts  that  had 
made  to  (subvert  it ;  immense  resources  of  every 
were  now  at  command— what  could  they  have  any 
longer  to  fear  I  Who  might  henceforth  venture  to  pro- 
voke the  hostility  of  so  formidable  a  power!  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  in  which  David  said  to 
Joab,  "Go  and  number  Israel  and  Judah."  lu  him, 
doubtless,  the  carnal,  self-reliant  spirit  had  its  culmina- 
tion, as  the  kingdom  with  its  plenitude  of  resources  and 
its  well-ordered  government  was  more  peculiarly  his. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  people  shared  with  their  king 
in  the  improper  feeling;  and  hence  it  is  said  that  "the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,"  2Sw 
ixit.  l — not  against  David  simply,  but  against  Israel  at 
large ;  "and  (to  render  the  cause  of  tho  anger  manifest), 
He  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  Go  and  number 
Israel  and  Judah."  David  here  acted  simply  as  the 
head  and  representative  of  the  entire  community,  and 
gave  distinct  form  and  expression  to  what  was  working 
in  many  bosoms.  The  Lord  moved  him  to  take  the 
step  in  question— so  it  is  said  in  2  Samuel;  but  in 
1  Ch.  xxi.  1,  the  motion  is  ascribe.!  to  Satan : 
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stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  numtar 
Israel."  The  purpose,  in  its  sinful  character  and  ten- 
dency, was  really  of  Satan,  since  God  tempteth  no  man 
to  evil ;  hut  Satan  could  only  act  a  sulmrdinate  and  in- 
strumental part;  ami  that  the  evil  took  this  precis 
form  rather  than  any  other,  watt  not  of  Satan,  but  of 
God  ;  the  ends  of  the  divine  government  required  that 
it  shoidd  take  this  particular  direction.  So  that  the 
action  might  indifferently  he  a*eril>ed  to  SaUn  or  to 
God,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  WH 
contemplated.  But  that  the  object  aimed  at  in  the 
numl»ering  of  the  people  had  any  thing  todo,  as  some  have 
imagined,  with  the  establishment  of  a  military  despo- 
tism, or  with  a  scheme  of  foreign  conquest,  is  an  en- 
tirely groundless  hypothesis,  and  in  palpable  contrariety 
with  what  is  said  of  the  people's  participation  in  the 
guilt,  as  well  as  with  the  advanced  age  of  the  king. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  large  military  force  in  David's 
reign — w  luch,  however,  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  militia,  than  a  standing  army ;  for  it  is  said  they 
served  by  monthly  courses,  24,000  each  montli,  l  Ch 
xx»li.  Ami  with  such  an  extent  of  conquered  territory, 
and  so  many  tributary  nations  to  keep  in  check,  a 
smaller  force  could  scarcely  have  sufficed  for  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom. 

To  return  to  the  act  of  numbering:  it  is  somewhat 
singular  tliat  Joab  should  have  possessed  a  spirit  of 
discernment  superior  to  his  master's,  and  should  have 
sought  to  divert  David  from  his  purpose.  The  captains 
of  the  army  generally  are  represented  as  having  been 
against  it,  2  Ha.,  xxit,  3,  t,  which  renders  it  probable  that 
the  opposition  proceeded  from  politic,  rather  than  reli- 
gious, considerations.  They  possibly  thought  that  so 
formal  a  mustering  of  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  would 
give  rise  to  the  idea,  that  a  military  conscription  was 
going  to  be  called  for  in  some  new  form ;  or  it  might 
seem  fitted  in  their  view  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
toward  the  officers  of  the  host  who  were  charged  with 
the  investigation.  But  whatever  might  be  the  grounds 
on  which  they  endeavoured  to  withstand  the  proposal, 
the  resistance  was  in  vain.  David  would  take  no  re- 
fusal ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  work  done,  than  he  saw  ' 
reason  to  refient  of  his  folly.  For,  presently  after  the 
sum  of  the  people  was  rendered  by  Joab,  the  king's 
heart  smote  him  with  convictions  of  guilt,  and  the  pro- 
phet Gad  brought  him  the  choice  of  three  fearful  cala- 
mities -  seven  years'  famine,  three  months'  pursuit  be- 
fore his  enemies,  or  three  days'  pestilence  in  the  land. 
Whichever  of  these  forms  it  might  assume,  the  judg- 
ment, it  is  easy  to  see,  was  fitly  adapted  to  the  sin  it 
was  intended  to  chastise ;  for  none  of  them  could  hap- 
|xm  without  laying  in  the  dust  the  feeling  of  fancied 
security,  and  producing  a  salutary  conviction  of  feeble- 
ness and  danger.  Pestilence  was  the  calamity  actually 
sent,  as  David  had  intreated  to  be  left  in  the  Lord's 
hands,  rather  than  allowed  to  fall  into  those  of  man. 
And  when  no  fewer  than  "0,000  had  perished  under  the 
judgment,  and  the  plague  was  beginning  to  break  forth 
also  in  Jerusalem,  David  besought  the  I»rd  to  accept 
of  his  life  as  an  offering,  that  others  lews  guilty  might 
be  spare.  1 ;  •'  Lo,  I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done  wick- 
edly ;  but  these  sheep,  what  have  tliey  done  ?  Let 
thine  liand,  I  pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against  my 
father's  house."  This  cry  of  humble,  self-sacrificing 
love,  was  heard  in  the  sanctuary  above.  At  the  thrash- 
ing floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  the  destroying  angel 
arrested  in  his  course;  and  for  a  memorial  of  the 


David  nam!  an  altar,  and  offered  Immt 
sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  which  were  consumed  by  fin' 
from  heaven,  I  en.  wl.  »  He  even  bought  the  ground 
for  the  site  of  the  future  temple,  and  said,  "  Tin  is  tin 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  this  is  the  altar  of  0k-  Imrnt 
offering  for  Israel,"  i  ch.  xiii  I  For  the  Lorn  had  uW 
not  only  pardoned  the  sin  of  David  and  hu  people,  hot 
had  given  the  more  peculiar  token  of  his  present*  U. 
accept  the  persou  and  worship  of  his  people.  David 
therefore  recognized  this  as  the  sign  of  a  divine  x\r>> 
tion  of  the  place  for  the  future  sanctuary ,  awl  in  i&ti 
cipatiou  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  the  ipot,  he 
composed  Ps.  xxx.,  which  at  once  commemoraU-t  hi» 
own  sin,  and  the  Lord's  dealings  of  judgment  a&l 
mercy.  He  had  vainly  conceived  that  he  had  maJe 
his  mountain  to  stand  strong  (so  ho  explains  the  nut- 
ter in  this  psalm) ;  but  in  a  momcut  he  was  brought 
down  as  to  the  depths  of  hell,  and  only  by  the  gwdnas 
of  God  had  his  sorrow  again  turned  into  joy.  AU  bsj 
God— let  Israel  henceforth  worship  on 
bears  such  emphatic  testimony  to  this  \ 
by  acting  on  it,  inherit  the  blessing. 

After  tins  few  events  occurred  in  David's  history  of  a 
public  nature.  The  subject  that  seems  chiefly  to  have  en 
grossed  his  attention  was  the  pro«i>ectivo  erection  of 
the  temple — for  which,  though  restrained  from  building 
it,  lie  made  large  and  costly  preparations.  The  quan 
tity  of  gold  and  silver,  of  precious  ami  useful  material* 
of  all  sorts,  which  he  had  amassed  for  the  purpose,  wa.« 
quite  enormous  ;  but  it  is  not  jsissiblc  to  give  with  any 
accuracy  its  value  in  modern  computation.  The  spirit, 
too,  in  which  he  gave  all,  as  only  a  dutiful  return  to 
the  Lord  of  a  portion  of  what  had  been  received  from 
him,  was  truly  admirable ;  and  so  also  was  the  wans 
and  earnest  manner  in  which  he  pressed  the  mote 
wealthy  of  the  people  to  imitate  his  example,  I  Ch  nix 
Never  was  a  finer  exemplification  given  of  the  means 
and  influence  of  high  place  consecrated  to  the  arnnw 
of  God ;  nor,  when  given,  has  it  ever  met  with  a  mart- 
general  ami  hearty  response.  David's  soul  *a<  ■ 
freshed  with  what  he  witnessed,  and  breathed  out  a  fer 
vent  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  keep  it  for  ever  in  uV 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  his  people : 
that  they,  as  well  as  Solomon  his  son,  might  keep  God » 
statutes,  and  build  the  house  for  which  so  large  pr>* 
vision  liad  been  made.  On  the  same  occasion  Solam-m 
was  anointed  king,  to  remove  all  donbt  m  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  to  prevent  any  further  attempts  like  that 
shortly  before  made  by  Adonijah  to  disturb  the  pssce 
of  the  kingdom.  (Sre  A  DON  I J  AH.)  To  Solomon 
David  delivered  the  pattern,  which  he  had  drawn  of 
the  future  house,  and  of  its  furniture,  which  the  Dml. 
he  said,  made  him  to  understand  in  writing  by  hi*  hawl 
upon  him,  ch.  xxtUl  \9 ;  so  that  the  primary  and  funda- 
mental  part  in  the  whole  matter  was  performed  by 
David  ;  Solomon's  part  was  merely  t«»  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  counsel  and  plan  of  his  father. 

The  faith  and  holiness  of  David  were  proUbly  new 
more  true  and  steadfast  in  their  exercise  than  in  thi» 
closing  period  of  his  history.  His  bodily  frame  h*' 
sunk  into  what  might  almost  Ik>  called  premature  hut 
guor  and  inaction  (for  he  was  little  more  than  #ev«ty 
when  ho  died) ;  so  that  his  attendants  deemed  it  proptr 
to  resort  to  the  peculiar  and  somewhat  qucstiooabk 
device  of  providing  a  young  woman  ( Abtshagt  to  couth 
beside  him,  for  the  purpose  of  infusing  a  i 
into  his  system.  The 
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laborious  lift  he  had  led  might  naturally  bring  on 
this  extreme  l» «iily  languor,  But  the  powers  of  his 
mind  seemed  still  to  retain  much  of  their  vigour,  and 
when  roused  into  action,  as  they  were  at  intervals  in 
making  his  final  disjiositiou  and  arrangements,  they 
shone  forth  with  their  wonted  lustre,  and  were  directed 
to  the  noblest  ends,  lib  great  object  evidently  was, 
when  drawing  near  the  termination  of  hi*  course,  to 
leave  upon  the  mind  of  Solomon  anrl  those  about  him 
a  deep  impression  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  of  the  infi- 
nite importance  of  having  its  eternal  principles  of  rec- 
titude carried  out  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom, 
liis  addresses  to  Solomon  all  U>re  upon  thin  |>oint,  anil 
in  what  are  called  lus  last  word*  that  is.  his  last  regu- 
lar composition — he  gave  clear  and  solemn  expression 
to  it,  made  it  emphatically  hi*  dying  testimony.  When 
exactly  rendered,  they  run  thus :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
spake  l>v  me,  anil  his  word  was  on  my  tongue.  The(Jod 
of  Israel  said,  The  Hock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  The 
ruler  over  men,  righteous!  ruler,  the  fear  of  (Jod!  (an 
if  the  one  were  identified  with  the  other).  And  a* 
the  light  of  moniing  [he  is],  when  the  mm  riseth ;  a 
morning  without  cloud* — from  the  bright  shining,  from 
the  rain  theiv  is  grass  out  of  the  earth!  For  is  not 
my  house  thus  w  ith  God  f  for  an  everlasting  covenant 
has  he  made  with  me,  well  ordered  in  all  things  and 
sure.  For  it  (or  he]  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  de- 
light ;  for  does  he  not  make  it  to  grow  ?  And  wicked- 
ness is  like  tli< -ma — they  sludl  all  be  driven  away;  for 
no  one  will  take  th'  in  into  his  hand  ;  and  if  any  one 
touch  them,  he  is  filled  with  iron,  and  the  statr  of  a 
spear;  and  they  shall  !«.•  utterly  consumed  with  fin- 
where  they  dwell,"  i  «M  3-7.  The  sentences  want 
the  flow  of  earlier  time*;  the  several  utteranrcH  follow 
each  other  somewhat  abruptly ;  but  all  the  more.  j»r- 
haps.  they  give  vivid  expression  to  the  thought  which 
held  possession  of  David's  soul,  and  which  he  would 
transmit  to  his  latest  posterity-  that  the  rider  in  God's 
kingdom  must  be  wholly  set  for  the  interests  of  right- 
cousucss  ;  and  tliat  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing 
this  was  G<mI"m  covenant  established  with  his  house  for 
ever.  In  it-  full  sense  the.  word  could  only  find  its 
realization  in  Him,  who  was  to  be  at  once  the  offspring 
of  David  and  the  S.n  of  the  Highest  Hut  for  that  very 
reason  as  the  kingdom  in  iU  prov  isional  state  was  to 
foreshadow  anil  prepare  for  the  higher  one  in  prospect, 
the  lofty  ideal  of  righteous  government  thus  indicated 
with  his  dying  breath  by  the  psalmist,  should  have 
lieen  constantly  kept  in  view  by  every  one  of  his  sue 
cessors  on  the  throne,  aud  as  far  as  possible  realized. 
In  the  spirit  of  prophecy  David  foresaw  the  ideal  should 
one  day  become  the  a-.-tual  (tod's  faithfulness  to  hi- 
covenant  would  secure  it;  and  all  true  meuiliers  of  the 
covenant  were  called  by  his  latest  breath  to  strive 
to  war*!-  its  accomplishment. 

Among  David's  last  words  and  charges  certain 
things  occur,  which  have  lieen  thought  by  some  to  l»e 
at  variance  with  these  higher  sentiments  and  aims  In 
particular,  exception  has  l*cn  taken  to  the  charge 
given  to  Solomon  to  bring  Shimei  to  account  for  the 
shameful  part  he  hail  acted  in  the  day  of  David's  cala- 
mity, and  to  mete  to  Joab  the  retribution  that  was  due 
for  the  innocent  blood  he  liad  shed,  in  treacherously 
slaying  Aimer  and  Ainasa.  To  ascribe  this,  however, 
to  a  vindictive  spirit,  and  regard  it  as  indicative  of  a 
want  of  honourable  feeling,  would  Isj  to  place  it  in  op- 
petition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  David's  life,  which  was 


distinguished  for  nothing  more  than  its  forgiving,  gene- 
rous, and  disinterested  spirit.  And  it  is  against  all 
probability  to  suppose  that  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death,  which  is  wont  to  soften  even  wild  and  vengeful 
dispositions,  should  liave  stimulated  David's  habitual 
mildness  into  ferocity.  Hie  explanation  is  to  he.  sought 
in  a  quite  different  view  of  the  matter.  "  Beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  it  was  regard  to  high  public  duty 
that  moved  David  to  hand  over  Joab  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  commit  Shimei  t<>  the  vigilance  of  his  suc- 
cessor. The  conscience  of  the  monarch  was  burdened. 
As  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  kingdom,  he  felt  that 
he  had  not  vindicated  the  authority  of  God's  law  in  the 
ca*o  of  Joab.  Joab  was  an  unpunished  murderer. 
Shimei  hail  in  him  the  spirit  of  a  rebel  and  a  traitor. 
If  David  had  l*en  under  the  influence  of  a  (srsonal 
feeling,  he  would  have  despatched  Iwith  of  them  long 
Wfore.  His  is  rsonal  feeling  was  all  the  other  way. 
The  thought  of  their  punishment  was  horrible  to  him  ; 
he  could  not  liear  to  speak  of  it;  but  the  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty  was  t4s>  strong  to  be  overborne  always'" 
ililailrtV.  D.vT„l,  |  e.-O  Besides,  there  were  political  con- 
sideratioiis  which  trammelled  David,  ami  rendered  the 
execution  of  justice  in  such  eases  next  to  impossible; 
but  these  expired  with  himself,  and  it  was  right  that 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  should  now  have  free  course, 
and  take  effect  without  respect  of  p,  rsons. 

'  And  David  died  in  a  good  old  age.  full  of  days, 
riches,  ami  honour:"  in  many  reflect*  the  most  re- 
markable man  who  appeared  in  ancient  times — as  a 
rider  over  men.  eclipsed  only  by  that  more  than  mortal 
King,  who  wields  the  destinies  of  Gisl's  everlasting 
kingdom.  Most  truly  did  he  serve  his  generation  nc- 
fording  to  the  will  of  God ;  nay,  all  generations  that 
have  since  arisen  have  had  reason  to  call  him  blessed. 
Ami  while,  as  justly  remarked  by  another  (Kisenlohrt, 
worldly  monarch*  h>  commonly  aim  at  the  oppression 
of  their  people,  or  have  the  nature  of  their  dominion 
marked  only  by  external  displays  of  power,  and  a  glory- 
that  quickly  vanishes  out  of  sight,  it  was  tin1  distin- 
guished  honour  of  David,  along  w  ith  his  ennobling  pro- 
pntiea,  and  by  means  of  them,  to  give  a  permanent 
elevation  to  the  entire  state  and  prosjwets  of  his  people, 
to  set  them  free  from  the  bonds  under  which  they  natu- 
rally lav,  and  plant  among  them  the  seeds  of  future 
life  and  fruitfulnoss.  By  what  he  was,  and  what  he 
did,  he  Is-came  the  root  of  all  the  higher  developments 
and  expectations  that  afterwards  disclosed  themselves 
in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(The  worki  of  Kwalil.  r,v«-A IrU-  rl,,  fullm  hwl,  vol.  ii..  and 

.f  Eisenlohr.  IWI  li.vtl.  vol  I..  in  those  portion*  of  them 
which  r.  l  .te  U.  ll.e  life  of  f»mi.l,  may  he  consulted  with  profit  ; 
altlKMigh  ill  wliat  respects  tho  historical  eurrectuess  of  •nine 
part*  of  the  text  <uwl  *~ine  of  the  nvre  |*ruli.ir  |  nmt.  in  tho 
history,  UttJ  nr.-  fir  from  Is-in*-  wife  fpiide*.    Th<-  treatises  of 

lleUney,  and  Chandler  on  the  life  of  l>avid.  are  .till  lUeMtllg 

of  twii.«  eeeealtil ;  ami  » leaefU*,  J«iWo««,  w«n  t.m«i  volume 

.hi  the  subject,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Illaikic.  JWid,  ATiWj/o/  h,  n,(, 
JS-.0.  he  found  awful.  Many  of  the  lemdii.K  features  of 
liivid '«  character  and  history  are  also  admirably  touched  on  in 
Uaagstenl-er/a  and  Deliiuch'H  Works  on  the  Psalms  And  for 
MMM  of  the  difference*  in  re»|«-cl  to  numbers  (for  example,  the 
'It rr*  ye.-ir*  of  |«itilenou  in  1  Ch  xxi  1.'.  and  »""i  in  2  "a 
xxiv.  I'll,  and  other  minute  point*  in  the  account  of  Chronicle*. 
M  eompand  with  that  of  Us)  l«»k.  of  Samuel  re*  at  Chron 
icLES  ) 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.    s.r  Jebihalm. 

DAY,  one  of  the  commonest  divisions  of  time,  anil  the 
earliest  on  record,  being  that  so  frequently  introduced 
into  the  history  of  the  creation,  <*  1     As  there  used,  it 
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mark*  an  entire  revolution  of  time,  an  of  natural  day  and 
night;  not  day  as  distinguished  from  night,  but  day  and 
night  together :  "  Tho  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day."  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  evening 
take*  precedence  of  the  morning,  as  if  the  reckoning 
had  been  made  from  sunset  to  sunset,  not  from  sunrise 
to  sunrise.  Such,  in  process  of  time,  undoubtedly, 
came  to  be  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning.  "  From 
even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath,"  WM 
the  order  prescribed  in  the  law,  LuisMI a.  and  so  in 
regard  to  the  paschal  feast,  which  wan  appointed  to 
commence  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  or  im- 
mediately after  sunset  on  the  fourteenth,  Ex.  ill  is. 
The  same  rule  obtained  in  regard  to  other  ilay*.  Nor 
was  it  by  any  means  confined  to  the  Jews ;  the  Phie- 
nicians,  Numidians,  and  other  nations  of  the  East,  are 
said  to  have  followed  the  same  custom,  if  it  was  not 
indeed  the  custom  generally  followed  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  ancient  Germans,  says  Tacitus,  "  com- 
pute not  the  number  of  days,  but  of  nights ;  the  night 
appears  to  draw  on  the  day,"  ch  «L  And  Ctesar  says, 
in  like  manner,  of  the  Gauls,  "  They  measure  time, 
not  by  the  number  of  days,  but  of  nights  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, observe  their  birthdays,  and  the  beginnings  of 
months  and  years,  so  as  to  make  the  day  follow  the 
night "  i  Doll.  Gal,  tI  isV  Of  this  a  memorial  still  exists  in 
our  "seven- night,"  "fortnight,"  to  express  the  period 
of  seven  and  fourteen  days  respectively. 

In  the  earlier  jieriods  of  Old  Testament  history  no 
further  divisions  of  the  natural  day  appear  titan  those 
of  morning,  noon-day,  and  evening,  Oo  i  !n  iliii  is  The 
night,  in  like  manner,  appears  under  a  threefold 
division  of  first,  middle,  ami  morning  watches,  La.  II  IB; 
J<i.  t||  n»;  Ex.  xlv.  2*  The  mention  of  hours  first  occurs  in 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  Da.  IK,  6;  *  .'.  It 
would  ap|iear  that  the  Babylonians  were  among  the  first 
to  adopt  the  division  of  twelve  equal  parts  for  the  day. 
as  Herodotus  testifies  that  the  Creeks  derived  this 
custom  from  the  Babylonians  (II  lwV  The  Hebrews 
also  adopted  it ;  and  in  New  Testament  scripture  we 
often  read  of  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth  hours  of 
the  day,  which  were  the  more  marked  divisions  of  the 
twelve.  The  night  was  divided  into  the  same  number 
of  parts.  But  from  the  variations  in  sunrise  and  sun 
set,  this  division,  which  had  these  natural  phenomena 
for  its  two  terminations,  could  never  attain  to  exactness, 
and  wns  therefore  unsuited  to  nations  that  had  reached 
a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Such  nations  accordingly 
fell  upon  the  plan  of  adopting  midnight  as  the  fixed 
point,  from  which  the  whole  diumal  revolution  might 
be  reckoned,  divided  into  twice  twelve,  or  twenty-four 
hours.  Ami  this  division  in  now  followed  by  all  Euro- 
pean nation.*,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  many  countries  of  the  East,  however,  the  old  mode 
of  reckoning  from  sunrise  to  sunset  still  continues. 

With  the  exception  of  one  passage,  Jn  tI  »,  which 
expressly  mentions  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  we 
never  meet  in  New  Testament  scripture  with  the  men- 
tion of  any  particular  hours,  excepting  the  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth,  which  correspond  respectively  to 
our  ninth,  twelfth,  and  third.  The  ninth  and  third  were 
regular  hours  of  worship  at  the  temple,  Ac  II.  IS;  III.  I,  the 
times  for  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice.  Other 
terms  of  a  less  definite  kind  are  occasionally  used  as 
notes  of  time  such  as  cock- crowing,  late,  early,  mid- 
night ;  but  these  have  much  the  same  import  in  all 
languages,  and  need  no  particular  explanation. 


The  SaMath  was  the  only  day  among  the  Hebrews 
which  hail  a  distinct  name,  the  rest  being  designated 
simply  as  first,  second,  and  so  on.  In  later  times  the 
sixth-day.  from  its  immediate  relation  to  the  Sabbath, 
was  sometimes  denominated  the  partukene,  or  prepara- 
tion.    (Stt  H>ld<r  PRF.P  A  RATIOS. ) 

/toy  is  often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  in  a  general 
sense,  for  a  definite  period  of  time— an  era  or  season, 
w  hen  something  remarkable  has  taken  place,  or  is  des- 
tined to  do  so,  G«  It.  4;  Is.  I  til.  If  Joel  It  1,4c.  And  it  ac- 
corded with  Hebrew  usage  to  designate  by  the  term 
day  or  nvjht  what  probably  formed  only  a  part  of  these: 
thus  by  throe  days  and  three  nights  might  be  under- 
stood only  a  portion  of  three.  Mstxil.  40;  \x\l\. sj.si, conip. 
with  l  Kl.  xii  5,18  As  it  is  al.-o  by  day  that  the  more 
active  portion  of  man's  life  is  spent,  so  o*ay  is  u«d  to 
express  the  whole  term  of  life  considered  as  a  season  of 
active  labour,  Jn.lt 4. 

DEACON,  DEACONESS,  the  English  form  of  the 
Greek  Stdxwot,  which  is  used  sometimes  more  generally 
of  any  one  performing  ministerial  service,  of  whatever 
sort,  and  sometimes  more  specially  of  one  filling  the 
office  of  the  diaconate  in  a  Christian  church.  In  the 
more  general  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  discharging  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower 
kinds  of  service  -  -  to  the  apostles,  and  even  to  our  Lord 
himself.  In  Ro.  xv.  8  Christ  is  called  "a  minister 
i literally  a  deacon)  of  the  circumcision."  And  once 
anil  again  the  apostle  Paul  designates  himself  and  his 
fellow-labourers  in  the  gospel  the  lord's  deacons,  Kp 
Ui.  7;  J  Co  it  4;  Col  li  But  from  an  early  period  the 
word  was  appropriated  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
a  class  of  officers  in  the  church— a  class  that  appear* 
to  have  existed  nearly  from  the  commencement  in  all 
the  more  considerable  churches,  and  probably  also  in 
many  of  inferior  dimensions.  When  Paul  wrote  to  the 
church  at  Philippi,  he  addressed  his  epistle  "to  the 
bishops  and  deacons,"  as  the  recognised  and  official  re 
preventatives  of  the  body.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Romans 
he  incidentally  mentions  the  name  of  a  deaconess  of 
the  church  at  Cenchrea,  cb  xn  I,  implying  that  there 
were  in  that  part  of  Greece  even  females  who  exercised 
a  diaconate ;  and  if  these,  certainly  also  males.  And 
in  writing  Timothy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  be  should 
execute  the  special  commission  given  him  in  respect 
to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  he  not  only  points  to  the 
existence  of  deacons,  but  describes  at  some  length  the 
qualifications  and  behaviour  by  which  they  ought  to  be 
distinguished,  i  XI.  lit  s. 

The  earliest  notice  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  deacons  is  that  of  which  an  account  i» 
given  in  Acts  vi.  The  circumstance  that  gave  rise 
to  their  appointment  determines  also  the  nature  of 
their  office.  While  the  church  at  Jerusalem  wss  in 
the  freshness  of  its  youthful  zeal,  and  abounding  in 
charitable  ministrations,  certain  of  the  Grecians,  or 
con  verted  Hellenists,  complained  that  their  widows 
were  com|>aratively  overlooked.  It  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  society,  and  of  the 
apostles,  who  were  its  official  heads,  having  more  to  do 
than  they  could  properly  overtake.  On  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  complaint  therefore,  they  liegan  to  see  1ne 
necessity  of  a  subdivision  of  office,  with  a  correspend" 
ing  distribution  of  work.  The  higher  function  Wong"1 
s|<eciaUy  to  thein  of  ministering  the  Word  of  (Jod,  and 
founding  by  spiritual  labours  the  church  of  Christ  ■ 
the  earth.    To  this  thirv  must  devote  themselves  ; 
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they  could  not  leave  it,  as  they  said,  "to  nerve  (Sia***?!-) 
tables."  They  therefore  exhorted  the  people  to  look 
out  from  their  own  number  iieven  men  who  might  be 
set  over  this  business— men  "of  honest  report,  and  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  advice  was  followed,  and 
•even  accordingly  were  chosen,  whom  the  apostles 
ordained  tot  the  office  of  ministering  or  diaconizing 
in  wliat  lay  below  the  province  of  those  who  had  to 
attend  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  prayer.  Their 
special  business  obviously  was  to  look  after  the  distri- 
bution of  the  alms  of  the  churcli,  and  to  see  that  none, 
especially  of  such  as  were  not  natives  of  Jerusalem, 
were  neglected. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some,  in  particular  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately  (Kingdom  vf  Chri«*.i,  and  Bishop  Hinds 
(UMorjat  tlio  rir*tc©nturjf>,  that  as  these  seven  wen?  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  ministra- 
tion to  Grecian  widows,  there  must  have  been  an 
earlier  designation  of  persons  to  the  diaconate,  who  had 
a  general  charge  of  the  distributions,  esjwcially  as  the 
a|KMtles  treated  it  as  a  thing  which  did  not  properly 
belong  to  them;  and  that  tlx  we  now  chosen  were  only 
added  to  the  existing  nuralier,  to  jwvvent  any  further 
complaints  of  partiality.  But  this  view  is  not  acqui- 
esced in  by  those  who  have  most  carefully  investigated 
the  apostolic  ace ;  nor  does  it  seem  borne  out  by  the 
recorded  circumstances.  The  church  at  Jerusalem  only 
gradually  acquired  a  complete  and  regular  organization. 
For  a  time  the  constant  presence  of  the  ajswtloa,  and 
the  all- pervading  brotherly  feeling  among  the  members 
of  the  community,  would  ap|iear  to  render  unnecessary 
official  service  of  a  suliordiuate  kind.  An  they  had 
their  goods  to  a  large  extent  in  common,  so  the  distri- 
bution would  take  place  in  a  great  degree  also  in  coin 
mon,  the  apostles  allowing  it  to  proceed,  rather  than 
actively  interfering  with  it.  But  when  the  want  of  a 
more  complete  organization  was  found  to  have  led  to  an 
irregular  and  partial  action,  the  course  of  wisdom  mani- 
festly was  to  have  a  class  of  officers  to  look  socially 
afUT  the  matter ;  and  as  it  was  the  foreign  converts 
who  in  such  a  case  were  most  apt  U>  be  overlooked,  so 
the  persons  actually  ap|Miintcd  were  probably,  for  the 
tuo*t  part,  of  that  class.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
for  supposing  that  they  all  were.  Philip,  in  particular, 
seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  so,  it  is 
possible,  were  some  of  the  others,  though  their  names 
were  Grecian.  But  as  it  was  chiefly  those  from  a  dis- 
tance who,  as  we  have  said,  were  likely  to  l>e  neglected, 
so  prudence  would  readily  dictate  the  selection  of  deacons 
in  much  greater  proportion  from  the  foreign  than  from 
the  nativ  e  membership. 

The  title  of  deacons  is  not  actually  applied  to  the 
persons  thus  appointed  ;  although  in  being  appointed, 
as  it  is  said,  StaKortir  rpaWfau,  to  sen*  or  minhUr 
at  table*,  they  are  virtually  so  called.  All  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers  mrard  the  occasion  of  their 
appointment  as  that  of  the  institution  of  the  order 
of  deacons.  Not,  however,  of  that  as  it  came  by  and 
by  to  exist,  constituting  a  lower  order  of  clergy. 
Chrysostom  ami  others  expressly  distinguish  in  this 
respect  between  tlx:  original  diaconate  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical diaconate  of  subsequent  times  J  and  so  do  all  the 
more  recent  and  unbiassed  church  historians  (Wiartsr, 
UieUcr,  Koth«;  aUouf  commentator*,  Haumgsrten,  Alfufd,  Tluckctt, 
Aleuikder).  The  institution,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
appears  to  have  contemplated  nothing  further  than  the 
remedying  of  a  present  disorder,  and  by  a  fixed 

Vcu  L 


ment  providing  against  a  recurrence  of  the  evil.  It 
had  consequently  to  do  simply  with  the  pnijwr  manage- 
ment of  the  alms  of  the  church  and  the  oversight  of 
the  poor.  And  so,  in  the  office  as  originally  set  up  in 
the  other  churches,  and  recognized  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
not  a  word  is  dropped  of  any  higher  work  having  been 
assigned  these  deacons  than  what  belonged  to  the 
primitive  seven ;  it  is  with  the  jHnmiary  or  material 
interests  of  the  congregation  that  they  are  associates!, 
not  with  superintending  and  ruling  in  spiritual  matters, 
1  Tt.  in.  At  the  same  time  one  can  easily  understand 
how  closely,  at  certain  points,  the  one  department  of 
duty  would  press  upon  the  other,  and  how  readily  tbe 
respective  limits  of  each  might,  to  some  extent,  be 
crossed.  Having  charge  of  the  alms  and  offerings  of 
the  church,  the  deacons  would  naturally  come  to  take 
the  management  of  the  aga]«e  or  love- feasts,  also  of 
what  was  required  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper;  and  it  was  but  a  step  farther,  which  in  many 
cases  could  not  fail  to  Is;  soon  taken,  to  distribute 
through  their  hands  the  elements  of  the  supper  to  the 
members  of  the  church,  and,  in  connection  therewith, 
to  exercise  some  supervision  over  the  members  them- 
selves. Hence,  in  the  account  given  by  Justin  Martyr 
(about  a.D.  1P.H  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the 
deacons  are  represented  ns  distributing  to  those  present 
the  bread  and  wine,  and  also  conveying  portions  to  the 
at>scnt  (AH  s«ct  «,<tn.  In  the  larger  communities  the. 
work  of  the  deaconship  might  thus  by  degrees  encroach 
upon  the  province  of  the  eldership,  and  include  in  its 
operations  a  certain  amount  of  spiritual  superintendence 
and  pastoral  agency  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
smaller  communities,  where  there  was  no  need  for  the 
same  subdivision  of  labour,  the  presbyterate  might 
themselves  undertake  what  deacons  were  instituted  to 
discharge. 

Viewed  in  resjM>et  to  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
the  institution  of  the  deaeonship  exhibits  a  develop- 
ment ;  yet  one  that  was  the  result  of  circumstances, 
ami  afforded  a  pattern  of  what  might  lawfully  and 
properly  !*•  adopted  by  Christian  communities,  rather 
than  a  direction,  to  which  thev  mu«t  in  all  cireum- 
stanees  l»-  conformed.  The  original  occasion,  and  the 
fact  of  the  institution  of  deacons,  showed  (as  remarked 
by  Raumgarten)  that  the  apostolic  office  was  not  an 
adequate  organization  for  the  whole  church.  The 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  beginning,  as  they  soon  did, 
to  discover  themselves  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, called  for  the  institution  of  a  subordinate  office, 
to  work  to  the  hand  of  those  who  filled  the  higher:  and 
in  yielding  to  this  call  the  a|M»stles  gave  the  weight  of 
their  authority  and  example,  not  merely  to  the  institu- 
tion of  this  particular  office,  but  also  to  a  wise  accom- 
modation to  circumstances  in  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  high  qualifica- 
tions they  set  forth  for  those  whom  they  deemed  eligible 
to  the  office  of  deacon,  disclosed  to  all  future  times  the 
place-  due  to  the  mon-  spiritual  elements  of  character 
in  constituting  a  title  to  official  appointments  within 
the  church ;  and  the  mode  of  appointment,  recognizing 
alike  the  privilege  of  the  ordinary  members  to  choose, 
and  their  own  authority  to  sanction  the  choice  anil 
ordain  to  the  office,  afforded  at  the  outset  a  happy  ex- 
emplification of  the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  all 
should  be  respected.  In  process  of  time,  and  no  doubt 
arising  from  another  felt  necessity,  elders  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose, 
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in  all  pmlialiility,  of  taking  the  regular  tiiargc  of  the 
community,  after  the  apostles  l>ogan  to  lie  much  re- 
quired elsewhere,  Ac.  xv.4  And  of  the  seven  who  were 
first  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  deacon,  two  at  least 
(Stephen  and  Philip)  partook  so  largely  of  the  copious 
outpouring  of  grace  then  conferretl  on  the  church, 
that  they  entered  with  great  success  on  the  work  of 
evangelists.  This,  however,  must  lie  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  what  properly  belonged  to  U»cm  as 
it  came  to  them  from  the  special  endow- 
i  impulse  of  the  Spirit. 
The  mention  of  I'hcebe  as  a  ilcaconett  in  the  church 
at  ("enchrea.  Ho  xvl. !,  implies,  as  already  noticed,  the 
existence  of  a  female  deaconship  in  apostolic  times.  It 
would  lie  rash  to  infer,  however,  from  ouch  a  casual 
mention,  that  appointment*  of  this  sort  were  general 
in  the  church ;  aud  from  no  recognition  of  the  office 
being  found  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  and  no  historical 
record  anywhere  of  its  origination,  we  may  justly  con- 
clude that  nothing  essential  depended  on  it,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  regarded  as  only  of  occasional  or  temporary 
moment.  (Some  have  thought  that  the  prescriptions 
regarding  widows  in  I  Ti.  v.  9,  have  reference  to  dea- 
conesses; but  this  is  not  by  any  means  certain.)  In 
the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  women 
lived  very  much  apart,  and  could  rarely  be  had  access 
to  except  by  members  of  their  own  sex,  deaconesses 
might  be  for  a  time  almost  essential  to  the  well-being 
ami  progress  of  the  church.  Hut  in  Rome,  and  the 
West,  greater  liberty  was  enjoyed  by  the  female  portion 
of  society  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the 
service  of  deaconesses  would  be  less  urgently  nx paired. 
That  they  did  very  commonly  exist  in  the  larger 
churches,  during  the  earlier  centuries,  the  records,  of 
ecclesiastical  history  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  though 
no  general  rule  seems  to  have  l»een  adopted  regarding 
them;  and  in  process  of  time  the  institution  of  nunneries 
turned  into  a  distinct  and  artificial  channel  nearly  all 
that  was  available  of  separate  female  service. 
DEAD  SEA.    Srt  Salt  Sea. 

DEATH  may  Ik-  defined  the  termination  of  lift  •  an 
event  of  different  and  unequal  imjiort,  according  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  life  which  it  terminates  atid 
destroys.  To  this  issue,  life  of  every  kind  below  the 
sun — vegetable,  animal,  human— is  alike  subject.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  organization,  this  to 
our  habits  of  thought  apj>ears,  not  indeed  a  necessary, 
but  yet  a  natural  consequence  of  the  conditions  of  its 
existence.  The  material  frames  which  are  the  seat  and 
instruments  of  life,  of  volatile  elements,  and  of  fragile 
structure,  seem  not  made  to  wear  and  last  for  aye : 
and  in  fact  are  constituted  under  a  twofold  law  the 
one  determining  their  growth  and  development  to  an 
appointed  maximum  or  maturity  of  life  ;  the  other, 
when  this  has  been  reached,  inducing  a  process  of 
decay,  which,  in  the  time  appointed,  issues  in  exhaus- 
tion of  the  vital  functions,  and  decomposition  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  vital  form. 

Beyond  question,  it  ha/1  been  (wssible  for  God,  if 
such  liad  l>een  his  pleasure,  to  have  made  all  creatures 
under  a  law  of  life.  Scripture  assures  us,  that  man  at 
least  was  at  first  placed  conditionally  under  this  law. 
There  is,  however,  decisive  evidence  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning, all  other  terrestrial  life  was  constituted  under 
the  law  of  death.  Besides  the  indications  already  re- 
ferred to,  of  a  limited  and  transient  existence  to  plants 
and  animals  generally,  the  reproductive  and 


ing  organs  and  jmwers  common  to  all  living  creature*, 
and  the  destructive  organs,  instincts,  and  habits  of  bird* 
and  beasts  of  prey,  unmistakably  contemplate,  as  they 
provide  for,  a  system  or  constitution  of  tilings  in  which 
death  should  reign.  It  was  long  and  generally  held, 
indeed,  that  this  law  in  the  natural  economy  supervemd 
upon  the  introduction  of  sin.  But  this  "idea,  which 
Scripture  does  nowhere  assert  or  sanction,  is  hard  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  conclusion  which  physiology 
and  anatomy  have  deduced  from  the  deadly  and  diges- 
tive organs  and  powers  of  the  animal  frame,  with  the 
same  certainty  that  any  final  cause  is  inferred  from  any 
of  the  works  of  God.  And  it  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusively refuted  by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  which 
demonstrate  the  prevalence  of  death  in  ages  long  ante- 
rior to  the  creation  of  man.  or,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
existence  of  sin.  The  earth's  strata  are  now  found  to 
lie  full  of  the  buried  and  embalmed  remains  of  extinct 
life.  Entire  creations  ap]¥?ar  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  so  many  successive  great  catastrophes ;  and  it  i« 
made  evident  by  the  state  in  which  many  of  these 
fossils  are  found,  that  then,  as  now,  life  was  sustained 
by  death.  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  this  state 
of  things  obtaini  d  even  in  the  days  of  man's  primeval 
innocence.  If  we  try,  we  sliall  find  ourselves  baffled  in 
the  attempt  to  conceive  how,  even  then,  death  could  I* 
strange  or  unknown.  Must  not  the  revolving  year 
have  been  marked  by  the  opening  and  the  fall  of  the 
earth's  foliage — the  ripening,  and  consumption,  and 
decay  of  the  earth's  fruits?  Could  our  first  parrots 
drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradise,  or  tread  its  verdant 
surface,  or  keep  and  dress  its  trees  and  plants,  without— 
in  every  draught,  at  every  step,  by  every  stroke  — 
i  quenching  or  cutting  down  myriads  of  auimalcular  »r 
insect,  as  well  as  vegetable  life!  Although  the  flesh 
of  animals  was  not  vet  given  to  man  for  food,  is  it  sup- 
pontile  that  the  laws  of  animal  life  itaelf  were  all  tin- 
while  in  abeyance—  its  instinct*  restrained,  its  power* 
unused,  its  appropriate  pleasure  withheld  or  denied ' 
We  know  that,  from  the  day  of  man's  creation,  he  had 
given  to  him  the  idea  of  death.  It  was  set  liefnre  him 
as  the  just  desert  and  consequence  of  disobedience. 
And  whence  should  he  have  derived  his  conception  "f 
the  import  of  the  threatened  evil,  so  readily  as  from 
death's  visible  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
and  the  leasts  of  the  field  T  It  may  Ije  thought  that 
this  fact,  if  it  were  so,  must  have  shaded  and  sullied 
the  light  and  bliss  of  paradise.  Yet  with  dirtinct 
knowledge  and  just  confidence  in  the  divine  wisdom 
and  goodness,  why  might  it  not  as  well  consist  with 
the  liappiness  of  unfallen  man,  as  shall  the  greater 
death  which  sin  has  introduced,  and  will  perpetuate  in 
the  moral  universe,  with  the  perfect  blessedness  of 
God's  unfallen  anil  redeemed  family  in  the  paradise 
altovc  ? 

As  incident  to  creatures  of  mere  instinct  or  animal 
nature,  there  can  bo  nothing  judicial  or  of  the  nature 
of  punishment  in  their  ordination  to  death.  Whether 
it  may  have  been  ordained  by  antici|»ation.  or  in  keep- 
ing with  the  moral  and  legal  relation  of  man.  as  t» 
exist  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  under  a  dispensation  of  judg 
mcnt,  we  art-  not  warranted  to  pronounce.  It  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  question  that,  from  this  cause,  and  fur 
man's  sake,  a  curse  has  been  brought  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now.  Still  man  himself  is  by  this  mean* 
the  greatest  sufferer ;  and  so  far  as  it  affects  the  other 
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creature*,  it  can  lie  only  a  physical  evil,  equally  without 
moral  cause  or  penal  effect,  of  which  by  their  nature 
they  are  unsusceptible.  How  thin  appointment  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  lienevolence  of  the  Creator  is  a 
hard  question,  which  no  light  yet  given  to  man  enables 
him  fully  to  resolve.  .So  far,  however,  it  may  relieve 
the  mystery,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  enjoyments  of 
the  inferior  creature*  greatly  exceed  their  sufferings — 
that  death  is  but  litUc,  if  at  all,  the  object  of  their 
fear,  or  much  even  a  cause  of  pain  to  them.  I>r.  Liv- 
ingstone's exjierience,  when  seized  by  a  lion,  strikingly 
confirms  this.  "  The  shiH.-k,"  he  .says,  "  produced  a 
stupor  similar  to  that  which  seema  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse 
after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of 
dreaminess  in  which  there  was  uo  sense  of  j>ain  nor 
fueling  of  terror,  though  quite  conscious  of  all  thjit  Wit 
liappening.  It  wan  wliat  patients  partially  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  deseri!**.  who  see  all  the  ojiera- 
tion,  but  feel  not  ihu  knife.  This  peculiar  state  is  pro- 
bably produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the  camivora-, 
aud  if  m>,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent 
Creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death"  (Travel*,  |».  \s\. 

That  the  sum  of  animal  enjoyment  quenched  in  death 
is  largely  conijx-nsated  by  the  law  of  increase  and  sue- 
cession,  which  l«oth  perjietuaUs  life,  and  preserves  it  in 
the  vigour  ..f  its  powers  aud  the  freshness  of  its  joys,  is 
certain;  and  also — as  bearing  upon  the  physical  and 
moral  comlition  of  man,  to  whose  l>elialf,  as  chief  in  this 
lower  world,  all  arrangements  and  disposals  affecting 
the  lower  forms  of  life  were  subordinated  —  that  tlx  ir 
subjeetiou  to  death  lias  both  enlarged  immensely  the 
extent  of  Ids  physical  resources,  and  multiplied  ruani 
fold  the  means  of  his  moral  development  and  discipline. 

1  .ut  man  himself  is  involved  in  the  common  doom. 
It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die.  This  appoint- 
ment is  felt  by  us  of  nearer  concern,  and  is  shrouded  in 
deeper  mystery.  Whatever  theory  be  held  w  ith  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  all  are  agreed  as  to 
it*  high  pre-eminence  alsive  all  other  forms  of  terrestrial 
life.  "  God  made  man  in  Ids  own  image,  after  his  own 
likeness  and  set  him  over  the  works  of  his  hands."  It 
surely  is  not  the  imagination  of  a  vain  conceit,  but 
rather  the  suggestion  of  a  due  reverence  of  divine  wis- 
dom, which  would  anticipate  exemption  from  death  as 
the  distinction  and  privilege  of  a  creature  whom  he  has 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  He  guards  and  de- 
mon's life  by  the  severest  sanctions  of  his  law 
the  hand  of  violence ;  ami  can  it  be  thought 
that,  but  for  some  special  cause,  his  own  baud  would 
ever  have  been  stretched  out  against  it  to  destroy  it? 
The  reigning  fact,  man's  death,  seems  to  confute  these 
reasonings,  and  almost  resistlcs«ly  forces  upon  us  the 
conclusion,  tliat  death  is  a  physical  necessity,  or  a  uni- 
versal law,  extending  to  all  material  organizations,  how- 
ever otherwise  psychologically  distinguished  or  divinely 
allied.  And  this  opinion  has  generally  obtained  among 
men  of  pantheistic  and  materialistic  views  in  philo- 
sophy, and  of  I'elagiau  and  Socinian  views  in  theology. 
Ilut  surely  it  is  inqiossihle,  consistently  with  Cod's 
ouinipoteucy,  to  allege  the  necessity  or  the  power  of 
this  law,  as  existing  in  despite  of  his  pleasure  and  pur- 
pose, to  constitute  our  nature  under  a  law  of  life.  It 
is  more  than  probable  tliat  the  other  orders  of  creatun  s 
who  dwell  in  life  immortal  in  the  heavenly  places  are 
not  all  spirit,  or  without  their  own  mode  and  form 
of  organized  existence.  We  are  assured  that  the  bodies 
of  the  risen  saints  shall  be  clothed  with  iueorruption 


and  immortality.  We  know  that,  even  as  now  consti- 
tuted, the  life  of  these  frail  bodies  in  antediluvian 
ages  was  prolonged  to  the  verge  of  a  millennium.  And 
why  should  it  be  thought  impossible  for  God,  if  so  it 
had  pleased  him,  to  endue  them  with  the  powers,  or 
provide  for  them  the  means,  of  repairing  the  wear  and 
waste  of  life,  so  as  to  preserve  their  juiwers  and  sensi- 
bilities in  unabated  vigour  and  freshness,  "even  to 
length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever  f 

This,  Scripture  informs  us,  was  in  the  beginning  pro- 
visionally ordained.  The  threatening  of  death  against 
the  breach  of  the  covenant,  is  rightly  understood  to 
imply  the  promise  of  deatldess  and  incorruptible  life, 
so  long  as  the  covenant  should  stand.  And  the  tree 
of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  if  not  by  its  physical 
virtue  the  means  of  life's  ]>crt>etual  and  perfect  renova- 
tion, was  certainly  the  sacramental  pledge  of  God's 
pur[M>se  to  preserve  it  inviolate  while  man  was  steadfast 
in  the  covenant.  And  now  that  death  reigns  over  all, 
the  apisjintuient  is  referred  neither  to  physical  necessity 
nor  to  arbitrary  will,  nor,  as  some  have  urged,  U>  its 
subserviency  to  a  partially  I ><  in  tie.  lit  economy  in 
nature,  by  which  the  agirregate  of  senticut  happiness  in 
creation  is  increased;  but  to  a  judicial  decree  announced 
from  the  beginning  by  God,  as  judge,  against  man  as 
a  transgressor  of  his  law. 

Thus  runs  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  or  constitution 
under  which  life  man's  life  was  originally  given  and 
held,  11  Thou  slialt  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  for  in  the  day  thou  catest  thereof  thou 
shall  surely  die."  And  in  terms  equally  explicit,  to 
the  transgression  of  the  law  is  the  entrance!  and  reign  of 
death  over  man  ascribed  :  "  liy  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  aud  so  death  passed  U|s>n 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  Let  it  lie  observed 
that  this  declares  the  cause  of  death  as  it  reigns  over 
all  men  only.  It  affirms  nothing  respecting  the  cause 
of  death  as  it  reigns  over  other  orders  of  creatures,  in 
the  present  or  in  preceding  stages  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence. Whether,  in  any  way,  they  may  liave  been  con- 
stituted under  a  law  of  death  by  anticipation,  and  as  in 
keeping  with  a  state  of  things  in  which  death  should 
reign  over  man,  we  do  not  venture  to  pronounce.  That, 
indirectly  and  as  a  consequence  of  their  relation  to 
man  as  a  sinner  against  God,  their  sufferings  have  been 
increased,  and  their  lives  shortened,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  or  deny.  But  if,  in  this  view,  sin  be  the  occa- 
sion of  their  death,  it  caunot  be  the  cause  of  it.  They 
are-  incapable  of  sin,  and  cannot  die  judicially  for  sin. 
The  contrary  opinion  which  long  aud  generally  pre- 
vailed, that  the  creatures  were  immortal  until 


sinned,  has  as  little  to  justify  it  in  Scripture  as  in 
science.  Death,  it  is  there  laid,  is  the  law  of  their  being. 
And  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  is,  not  that  they 
die  because  man  has  sinned,  but  tliat  man,  because  he 
has  sinned,  li.es  forfeited  his  original  and  high  distinc- 
tion, and  has  Income  "like  the  beasts  that  perish." 

It  is  unnecessary  lu  re  to  multiply  Scripture  proofs  of 
this  awful  and  humbling  truth.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  frequent  and  equivalent  testimonies,  tliat 
death  is  "  the  fruit,"  "  the  wages,"  the  "  end,"  and 
consummation  of  sin.  And  the  circumstances  which 
attend  and  induce  it  impressively  conuett  it  with  sin 
as  its  cause. 

How,  if  not  through  guilty  forfeiture,  should  tho  life 
of  man  have  been  abbreviated  in  its  term,  so 
more  tlian  that  of  many  of  the  inferior  creatures, 
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in  an  many  instances  still  further  shortened  by  disease  luid  it*  substance,  however  changed,  is  never  lost; 
and  by  calamity  ?  To  how  (Treat  extent  is  it  consumed  more  may  it  be  presumed  shall  the  spirit  survive.  Not 
by  the  fire  of  evil  passion — smitten  by  the  stroke  of  indeed  that  spirit  wore  than  body  is  immortal  indc- 
vengeful  violence — taken  away  by  the  arm  of  judicial  !  pendently  of  God's  will.    Hut  that  seeing  he  preserves 


authority? — in  all  these  cases  sin  visibly  working  death. 
And  while  embittered  and  burdened  by  manifold  pain 
and  sorrows,  how  irresistibly  does  conscience  within   effects  of  death  upon  the  body  itself  are  matter  of  am- 


our inferior  part,  he  will  much  more  preserve  the  higher 
kindred  product  of  his  creative  power. 


disquiet  and  alarm  us,  by  the  conviction  of  guilt  and 
the  terror  of  righteous  judgment  f 

But  now,  what  is  death !  or  what  does  it  import  as 
an  appointed  doom  !  To  answer  this  question  rightly 
we  require  to  ascertain  tlie  true  constitution  of  our 
nature.  Obviously  death  must  be  very  different  in  the 
view  of  the  materialist,  who  regards  man  as  only  a 
higher  species  of  animal,  whose  mental  and  moral  dis- 
tinctions are  the  mere  result  of  a  higher  physical 
organization ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  con- 
sider man  as  the  possessor  of  a  soul  distinct  from  the 
body,  the  subject  and  seat  of  a  higher  nature.  If  the 
body  be  the  whole  of  man,  death  is  the  end  of  his  con- 
scious existence.  If  he  consist  of  body  and  spirit,  this 
event  may  prove  but  his  birthday  into  another  and 
more  important  state  of  being.  Now,  this  point,  which 
till  the  present  hour  has  proved  too  hard  for  man  himself 
to  demonstrate,  Scripture  decides  conclusively  for  all 
who  will  receive  its  testimony.    Man  is  both  body  and 


mon  observation.  Immediately  it  makes  it  power- 
less and  insensate  as  the  clod  of  the  valley,  quickly 
turning  it*  comeliness  into  corruption,  and  finally  re- 
duces its  form  and  structure  into  shapeless  dust.  The 
effect  of  bodily  death  on  the  spirit  of  the  man  where 
nature  is  thus  divided,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. This  may  depend  in  part  on  the  value  --f 
the  earthly  portion  he  has  lost,  and  partly  on  the  future 
portion  on  which  he  has  entered  ;  but  it  cannot  be  in- 
different either  to  the  child  of  sorrow,  or  to  the  subject 
of  grace,  more  than  to  the  heir  of  this  world,  whom  it 
has  stripped  of  his  whole  inheritance  of  good.  WUb 
we  look  on  the  deserted  and  impassive  corpse,  and  say 
"  It  is  all  over  with  him  now,''  the  disembodied  spirit 
must  still  find  itself  the  subject  of  a  maimed  and  imper- 
fect nature.  For  the  effect  of  death  upon  the  spirit  is 
necessarily  different  from  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  body. 
Consciousness  belongs  to  its  nature,  and  must  endure 
while  it  has  being.    Its  proper  life  lies  in  the  harmony 


spirit :  the  first  placing  him  in  communication  with  and  subjection  of  its  powers  and  dispositions  to  the 
this  outward  world,  the  second  allying  him  to  God  and 
his  spiritual  creation.  The  record  of  his  primeval  state 
exhibits  the  reality  and  effect  of  this  complex  being. 
While  his  earthly  paradise  yielded  its  riches  and 
pleasures  to  every  sense  and  sensibility  of  lus  animal 
nature,  his  higher  life  found  its  appropriate  and  pre- 
eminent occupation  and  delight  in  the  service  and  com- 
munion of  the  "  Father  of  his  spirit." 

These  views,  as  they  magnify  the  life  which  God  gave 
us,  must  be  felt  to  complicate  the  nature  and  effects 
of  death.  How  then  floes  it  affect  us?  I>oes  it  reach 
the  whole  nian,  body  and  spirit!  If  so,  how  are  they 
severally  and  together  affected  by  it  1  And  in  what 
order,  and  by  what  process,  does  it  consummate  its 
work! 

1.  Death  extends  to  the  entire  man  and  to  every 
part  of  his  nature.  Against  hinuclf  the  threatening  was 
directed,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
die."  Beyond  doubt  the  outward  man  perisheth,  and 
surely  the  inner  man,  the  subject  of  that  sin  of  which 
the  body  is  but  the  instrument,  cannot  have  escaped  the 
force  of  the  dread  sentence.  God's  Word  assures  us 
that  the  soul  that  simicth  shall  die.  Nay,  it  speaks  of 
men  as  already  dead,  who  yet  live  in  the  body — dead 
therefore  spiritually.  On  the  other  haud,  it  speaks  of 
men  now  alive  through  grace,  who  shall  never  die, 
while  yet  the  graves  are  ready  for  them.  Men  who 
walk  after  the  course  of  the  world,  and  live  in  pleasure, 
are  pronounced  "dead  in  sin" — dead  while  they  live. 
And  while  whoso  lovcth  his  brother  has  "paswd  from 
death  unto  life,"  he  that  hateth  his  brother  "ahideth 
in  death"  These  scriptures,  while  they  distinguish 
between  bodUy  and  spiritual  death,  represent  both  as 
included  iu  the  sentence,  and  threatened  and  executed 
against  the  sinner. 

2.  To  what  effect  then  docs  death  exert  its  |*>wer 
upon  the  body  and  the  spirit  severally  and  together  ? 
It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe,  that  this  is  not  ex- 
tinction of  existence,  or  annihilation  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other.    For  a  time  the  body  retains  its  form, 


and  will  of  God ;  its  death  in  contrariety  and 
enmity  to  Him.  This  involves  the  disruption  of  a  holy 
dutiful  relation  to  the  Father  of  spirits — and  by  ine- 
vitable consequence,  a  deprivation  of  those  fruits  of  his 
love  and  favour  on  which  life  and  blessedness  depend. 
"  Your  sins  have  separated  between  you  and  God." 
This  is  emphatically  the  bitterness  of  death.  As  it 
affects  the  body,  it  terminates  all  happy  connection 
with  the  external  world ;  as  it  affects  the  spirit,  it 
excludes  from  all  joy  in  God.  Though  now,  while 
its  effects  are  incomplete,  it  is  neither  altogether  un- 
f eared  nor  unfe.lt,  yet  the  engrossments  of  earthly  life 
meanwhile  lessen  our  sense  and  apprehension  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil.  Not  till  the  body  is  cut  utT 
from  its  earthly  portion,  and  the  spirit  cast  out  from 
iU  portion  in  God,  shall  its  awful  import  be  fully 
known. 

3.  It  may  tend  further  to  clear  this  subject,  to  notice 
briefly  the  order  and  process  through  which  the  work 
of  death  is  consummated.  Though  incurred  instan- 
taneously on  the  act  of  transgression,  its  effects  follow  by 
successive  stages,  and  at  several  and  more  or  less  dis- 
tant intervals.  As  caused  by  sin,  the  spiritual  man,  as 
the  proper  subject  and  source  of  the  evil,  first  feels  its 
{tower.  Its  very  touch  intercepts  all  happy  intercom*) 
with  a  holy  God.  This  was  felt  and  seen  on  the  day  thst 
Adam  sinned.  His  fear  and  flight  at  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  God  in  the  garden  was  the  unmistakable  symptom 
of  a  soul  already  dead  in  sin,  which  could  not,  dared 
not,  live  with  God ;  while  his  expulsion  in  displeasure 
from  the  symbols  of  God's  presence,  marked  no  less 
clearly  that  God  had  ceased  to  live  with  him.  Thus 
was  executed  to  the  letter  the  word  which  God  had 
spoken,  "  /..  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  surely  die." 
But  the  work  of  death  thus  begun  does  not  stop  here. 
The  disruption  of  the  creature's  relation  to  God,  it  may 
well  be  conceived,  must  introduce  disorder  into  all  tl>c 
of  its  being;  nor  unless  with  a 
design  of  signal  judgment  or  of 
,  might  its  full  development  and 
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oonsummUion  be  long  delayed.  But  in  subserviency  to 
this  cud  does  man  live  on,  in  the  body  for  a  season, 
though,  a*  to  God,  "  be  is  dead  while  he  liveth."  Yet 
it  in  but  for  a  little  time.  Whatever  be  the  result  of 
thin  day  of  forbearance,  the  work  of  death  goes  on  — 
tlie  body  is  dead  because  of  sin.  There  it  no  discharge 
from  this  decree,  and  no  exception  to  it.  The  body 
lo  the  dust  whence  it  was  taken.  This  is 
crisis  which  await*  every  individual  man  in 
his  own  time.  As  distinguished  from  spiritual,  it  is 
called  temporal  death,  as  superadding  exclusion  from 
the  things  of  earth  and  time,  to  the  loss  of  all  happy 
interest  in  God.  There  remains  but  one  further  stage 
ere  it  reach  its  complete  and  final  issue,  both  in  the 
individual  and  the  race.  When  the  designs  of  the  divine 
administration  in  our  world  are  tiuished,  the  bodies  of 
all  who  sleep  in  dust  shall  bo  re-organised.  There 
sliall  Is?  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust. 
While  the  just,  by  faith  through  grace,  shall  be  raised 
to  life  incorruptible  aud  glorious,  the  unjust,  impeni- 
tent and  unbelieving,  shall  awake  to  the  resurrection  of 
damnation.  The  whole  man  shall  go  away  from  the 
glory  and  joy  of  God's  presence  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment.   This"  is  the  second  death. 

From  the  Word  of  God,  which  thus  sets  forth  the 
terror  and  duration  of  the  death  which  entered  and 
reigns  over  man  through  sin,  we  receive  the  glad 
tidings  of  life  —  eternal  life,  given  lack  to  sinners 
through  grace.  Christ,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  having 
borne  and  exhausted  in  lus  own  body  on  the  tree, 
tlie  curse  of  the  first  covenant  incurred  by  the  sin  of 
A<lam,  is  constituted  to  hi-  church  and  pimple  the 
Redeemer  from  death  and  the  Author  of  eternal 
life.  It  is  an  anxious  question  how  may  these  tidings 
consist  with  the  continued  reign  of  death  over  the 
liodies  of  men,  alike  over  men  of  Christian  faith 
and  character,  M  surely,  as  shortly,  as  painfully,  as 
humblingly,  as  over  the  unbeliever  and  the  ungodly! 
Shall  we  hold  that  while  it  reUins  indiscriminately  the 
same  repulsive  and  appalling  aspect  to  all,  its  nature  to 
the  Christian  is  nevertheless  changed  from  a  f-»'  t<>  a 
friend,  and  as  some  speak,  a  favour — a  benefit  -the  fruit 
of  (rod's  fatherly  love.  This  it  will  be  equally  hard  to 
reconcile  with  Scripture  testimony  or  human  feeling. 
It  is  i  ml- .  ■  I  said,  that  to  the  Christian  "to  die  is  gain,'' 
but  plainly  this  is  not  meant  of  what  it  is,  but  of  what 
it  does.  It  is  ever  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  and  desert  of 
sin,  and  as  an  enemy — "  the  last  enemy."  In  Chris- 
tians an  in  others,  "the  l»ody  is  dead  Iscause  of  sin." 
But  if  so,  where  is  the  efficacy,  or  what  the  proof  of  the 
efficacy,  of  the  Redeemer's  death !  If  still  his  people 
•lie  for  sin,  lias  not  Christ  died  in  vain ;  and  is  not  the 
hojie  of  his  people  vain  f  God  forbid  '  Had  it  been 
the  declared  intent  or  the  promised  effect  of  the  inter- 
pnition  of  Christ,  to  arrest  the  sentence  against  sin,  or 
to  prevent  its  full  execution  upon  the  sinner,  this  uni- 
versal mortality  might  have  been  alleged  as  a  practical 
evidence  of  the  entire  failure  of  his  design.  But  Scrip- 
ture and  experience  concur  to  show  us,  that  the  purjxwe 
of  Christ's  interposition  was  not  to  prevent  or  arrest 
the  work  of  death  in  progress,  but  to  undo  and  reverse 
the  completed  ruin.  It  is  to  lie  observed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  redemption  by  Christ,  every  child  of 
Adam,  in  soul  and  Ixxly  alike,  inherits  this  sad  entail. 
The  heirs  of  the  Christian  salvation,  like  others,  are 
born  in  spiritual  death  and  abide  in  it,  many  of  them 
often  for  a  leaser  or  longer  period  of  their  time  iu  the 


flesh.  The  redemption  of  the  cross  does  not  cut  off 
nor  remove  from  them  the  entail  from  the  broken 
covenant,  until  in  a  day  of  grace  they  believe  and  live 
anew  by  his  quickening  Spirit.  On  the  same  principle 
we  may  presume  it  asserts  its  dominion  over  the  Ixsly 
as  over  the  spirit.  Thus  first,  under  the  power  and 
in  vindication  of  the  first  and  broken  covenant,  sin 
reigns  unto  death  over  the  whole  man,  and  next  "  graco 
reigns  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  This  completed  triumph  however 
is  reached,  like  death's  conquests,  by  successive  stages, 
and  at  several  anil  distant  epwhs.  First,  in  the  day 
of  regeneration,  on  the  return  of  God's  Spirit,  when  life 
begins  anew,  where  death  first  began  its  work,  iu  the 
soul.  From  thenceforward,  though  still  bound  to  a 
Isuly  of  death  and  sin,  the  man  is  quickened  and  made 
alive  from  the  death  of  sin.  Again,  in  the  day  of 
dissolution,  when  the  body  returns  to  its  dust,  ho  is 
set  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  mortal  flesh,  and  in 
the  spirit  reaches  the  blessed  state  of  just  men  made 
perfect.  And  finally,  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of 
all  the  dead,  when  Christ  shall  come  the  second  time,  to 
reap  the  matured  trophies  of  his  first  advent,  "death 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory."  The  bodies  of  his 
saints  raised  incorruptible,  and  re- united  to  their  spirits 

glorious  in  his  image  -  shall  enter  upon  their  inherit- 
ance of  endless  life.  [j.  He] 

DEB'IR  [nrrulf,  hence  applied  by  Solomon  as  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  most  holy  place  in  the  temple, 
l  Kl  ft  n  «,  a«  ].  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Hebron.  This  was 
a  later  name,  for  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  it  had 
been  called  Kirjath-sepher,  which  means  book-city, 
Jo*  it.  tr.;  Jn  i  n.  and  also  Kirjath-sanna.  j.„.  «»  «,  which, 
according  to  IV .chart,  signifies  city  «/  iatc  or  instruc- 
tion. These  were  probably  but  different  forms  of  sub- 
stantially one  designation ;  and  Debir,  in  the  sense  of 
oracle  or  authoritative  utterance,  does  m  »t  very  materially 
differ  in  meaning.  Some  would  make  it  still  nearer, 
taking  Debir  in  the  sense  of  things  written,  arranged 
in  a  row;  but  this  seems  unnatural  (Kelt  on  Joshua, 
ch-XT.  is).  The  place  is  never  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  subsequent  times ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  town  of 
considerable  importance  and  strength  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest;  as  its  siege  and  capture  by  .Joshua  is  par- 
ticularly described,  J.«  x.  J*.  »,  and  having  »>een  re- 
taken by  the  Canannitcs,  Caleb  promised  his  daughter 
Achsah  to  the  |!er*on  who  should  succeed  in  again 
Ruhduing  it.  The  prize  was  gained  by  Othniel,  the 
nephew  of  Caleb,  eh  xr.irt  We  may  suppose,  from  the 
name,  that  in  former  times  it  had  been  a  scat  of  learn 
in  .,(  iom<  .-  irt  ;  and  possibly  tli's  might  tram  dm 
reason  for  afterwards  making  it  a  priestly  city,  ch.  xxt,  li 
Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  inheritance  of  (lad,  J.h  \Ui  2>v 

DEBORAH  ['>,:>].  L  Rebekah'i  nurse;  of  whom 
explicit  mention  is  made  only  in  connection  with  her 
death.  She  died  after  Jacob's  return  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  was  buried  under  an  oak  near  Bethel,  0« 

XIX*.  s. 

2.  Dekorah.  By  much  the  mast  distinguished  per- 
son,  who  bore  this  name,  was  one  of  the  public  c  haracters 
raised  up  during  the  period  of  the  judges  in  seasons  of 
trouble  and  emergency.  The  trihe  she  belonged  to  is 
not  distinctly  metitioucd,  though  it  is  usually,  and  with 
the  greatest  appearance  of  proliahility,  supposed  to  lie 
Ephraim.   She  is  called  a  prophetess,  and  is  said  to  have 
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judged  Israel,  Ju  ».  i,  taking  Lit  scat  under  a  palui  tree, 
which  catue  to  bear  her  name,  in  Mount  Ephraiin, 
between  Bamah  and  Bethel.  Thither  tho  people  reported 
for  counsel  during  tho  oppression  of  tin  land  by  Jabiu. 
Tho  very  circumstance  of  a  woman  appearing  to  take 
such  a  [>art  ww  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  the  prevailing  want  of  faith  among  the  covenant- 
people.  Deborah  herself  referred  to  this  in  the  rebuke 
she  conveyed  to  Barak  for  his  faintheartedness  in  th« 
cause  of  Cod,  di.  r  »;  and  again,  more  generally,  near 
the  commencement  of  her  uong 

••  lu  «Uu  days  of  PHnwpr  tli*  mu  of  .truth, 

In  the  .Uy.of  Jttol  the  way.  were  dewrtud, 
And  highway  travellers  weul  by  crooked  by  paths; 
Leader,  failed  ill  lurael— thoy  failed, 
L'utU  that  I  Deborah  aroae- 

An*e  as  a  mother  fur  Israel." — ,1V  Wctle'n  Translation.) 

Even  oho,  however,  with  all  the  influence  which  her 
prophetical  gifts  conferred  on  her,  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  rousing  the  people  to  make  common  cause 
against  the  enemy;  and  it  appears  from  different  part* 
of  her  song  (especially  vir.  lit,  17,  -  '.i  that]K»rtionsof  the  tribes 
refused  the  most  urgent  solicitations  to  venture  into 
the  conflict.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  men, 
chiefly  of  the  tribes  of  Zehulun  and  Naphtali,  with  some 
also  from  Ephraim  and  Issachar,  under  the  command 
of  Barak,  amounting  only  to  ten  thousand,  actually 
assembled,  and  pitched  on  Mount  Tabor.  Thither 
•Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  army,  with  an  immense 
host,  and  no  fewer  tlian  nine  hundred  chariots  of  war, 
drew  hin  forces,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  below. 
Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  however, 
at  the  word  of  Deborah,  the  small  but  select  company 
of  Barak  rushed  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  put  the 
whole  multitude  to  flight.  In  this  hostile  encounter, 
it  would  appear,  from  certain  allusions  in  the  song,  that 
the  force  of  Barak  was  signally  aided  by  interpositions 
of  Providence.  Deborah  compares  the  day  to  that  of 
the  Lord's  appearance  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  the 
heavens  dropped  ami  the  earth  melted  ;  speaks  also  of  a 
fighting  from  heaven,  of  tlie  stars  fighting  iu  their 
courses,  and  of  the  river  Kishon  sweeping  away  the 
adversaries,  tor  4,  xu,  zi.  The  language  is  no  doubt 
general,  and  in  form  highly  poetical;  but  it  certainly 
conveys  the  idea  of  sometliing  like  a  violent  storm, 
probably  of  thunder  and  rain,  occurring  at  the  tune, 
and  receiving  a  direction,  that  tended  materially  to  co- 
operate with  the  attack  of  Barak  in  discomfiting  the 
enemy.  The  result  was  a  complete  deliverance  from 
the  thraldom  which  had  for  many  years  oppressed  the 
land  ;  and  while  Deborah  in  her  song  of  praise  does  not 
overlook  the  human  instruments  that  took  part  in  the 
struggle,  she  is  careful  to  ascrilie  the  real  cause  and 
glory  of  the  achievement  to  God.  The  song,  considered 
simply  as  a  poetical  composition,  undoubtedly  possesses 
high  merit.  As  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  lyrics  in  exist- 
ence, bo  for  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  that  species 
of  poesy— for  dramatic  life  and  action,  for  pictorial 
skill  in  the  employment  of  a  few  graphic  strokes,  for 
glow  of  feeling,  boldness  and  energy  of  expression, 
torrent  like  rapidity  of  thought  and  utterance— it  has 
rarely  been  surpassed,  and,  as  a  female  production, 
perhaps  seldom  equalled.  Exception  has  been  taken  to 
it  in  a  spiritual  jioint  of  view,  on  account  of  the  un- 
qualified praise  it  pronounces  on  the  conduct  of  Jar  1, 
and  tho  revengeful  spirit  it  seems  to  breathe  against  the 
enemies  of  Israel.    But  in  such  judgments  the  jnxuliar 


circumstances  of  the  times  are  too  much  overlooked; 
and  it  is  silently  implied  not  only  that  the  same  princi- 
ple* are  to  be  maintained  at  all  times  by  the  people  •  t 
God,  but  that  they  must  also  receive  nearly  the  same 
mode  of  manifestation.  But  this  were  to  make  the 
present  the  standard  and  measure  of  the  past,  to  make 
the  manhood  condition  of  the  church  give  the  law  to 
its  comparative  childhood.  (See,  however,  under  Jall.  i 
[The  uong  of  Deborah  bat  been  treated  at  coiu.lderal.le  lenfflh 
by  varluu.  German  writers  caiiecuillj  by  Herder  in  hU  (hut  in 
BnUMkoi  /■«»,>.-  also  In  hi*  UiUn  on  at  Srwfy ^ IWcfy. 
by  Kinritk  In  a  *t<|wrat*  |»ulilicatiun  ;  by  Von  Gumjuch  in  t'« 
AHUM.  St*./.™— to  which  tho  critical  student  mav  refer  Such 
writer*,  however,  are  not  the  beat  guide*  In  ro»|«t  to  the 
IhMiCgkal  bearing  of  the  aoug.  J 

DEBT.  In  the  legislation  of  Moses  the  treatment 
of  debt  is  remarkably  just  and  equitable,  and  coutrfet* 
favourably  with  what  prevailed  among  many  nations  uf 
antiquity.  From  the  general  distribution  of  property, 
indeed,  among  the  nu  mbers  of  the  Uebrew  couiujon- 
wealth,  the  precautions  taken  to  secure  the  perpetuation 
of  inheritances,  and  the  discouragements  laid  on  com- 
mercial enterprise,  there  was  comparatively  lit  tle  tempta- 
tion to  the  incurring  of  debt  among  the  Israelite* ;  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  incurred,  it  must  have 
U  en  the  result  of  culpable  folly  ami  extravagance.  It 
was  proper,  therefore,  that  penalties  to  some  extent 
should  be  impose)  I  to  check  the  tendency  where  it 
might  flagrantly  discover  itself.  The  first,  ami  the  only 
one  that  in  ordinary  circuiuatnuces  would  require  to  be 
brought  into  play,  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  paternal 
inheritance  till  the  year  of  jubilee.  But  this  might 
sometimes  not  be  sufficient ;  it  might  Le  necessary  I  r 
the  debtor  himself  to  go  along  with  his  inheritance,  in 
order  to  yield  a  sum  adequate  to  meet  his  obligations — 
to  sell  his  service*  for  a  season,  as  well  as  his  property; 
and  this  was  the  furthest  claim  that  the  law  authorized: 
"  If  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee  Ite  waxen  poor, 
aud  be  sold  unto  thee,  thou  slialt  not  compel  him  to 
a  bond-servant ;  but  as  an  hired  servant,  as 
shall  he  be  with  thee,  and  he  shall  serve 
thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee ;  and  then  he  shall  depart 
from  thee,  both  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and  ihall 
return  unto  his  own  family,  anil  uuto  the  possession  of 
his  fathers  shall  he  return,"  Lc  xxr.shii.  In  reality, 
this  species  of  slavery  was  only  a  going  into  sen  ice  for 
a  term  of  years,  that  the  creditor  might  reap  the  benefit, 
and  was  very  far  from  reducing  the  debtor  to  a  place 
among  the  goods  and  chattels  of  another.  The  credi- 
tor was  not  empowered  to  imprison  his  debtor,  or  vi*it 
him  with  any  corporal  infliction ;  nor  could  practical 
hardship  and  injustice  be  enforced,  except  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom.  No  doubt,  there 
were  violations  of  that  nature  in  the  times  of  puldic 
backsliding  and  degeneracy;  but  these  are  not  to  I* 
ranked  with  severities  sanctioned  by  law,  and  whieh 
were  not  unknown  in  other  countries.  In  Borne  the 
creditor  could  subject  the  debtor  to  very  harsh  treat- 
ment, aud  in  certain  cases  could  press  even  capital 
punishment.  The  right  of  incarcerating  debtors  in 
Egypt  had  proceeded  so  far  before  the  time  of  Sesostris, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  interfered  fur  their  deliverance 
(Diod.  L  M)  A  law  was  ultimately  enacted  prohibiting 
the  seizure  of  a  debtor's  ])erson ;  but  by  another  law 
the  creditor  was  entitled  to  iiosscasion  of  the  family 
t»mb,  so  that  the  debtor  lost  the  right  of  interring  any 
inemlxT  of  his  family  so  long  as  the  debt  remained  un- 
laid (Wllkln»on,  ii.  p.  U).     The  absence  of  any  similar 
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enactment*  in  the  legislation  of  Moses  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  comparatively  mild  spirit, 
and  still  higher  proof  was  to  be  found  in  the  many  wise 
provisions  it  contained  for  securing  a  well-conditioned 
jwopk .  and  checking  the  evils  that  lead  to  the  accumu 
Ution  of  debt.    (.See  under  Usury  and  Skryitudk.) 

DECALOGUE  <(ir.  SetiXoyot)  the  term  commonly 
applied  by  the  Greek  fathers  to  designate  the  ten  com- 
mandment*, or  Uh  w<,nli,  as  it  alwajl  ii  in  the  i.rigi 
n&l  (Sept.  in  texa.  \6yot),  and  now  commonly  employed 
in  theological  language  for  the  same  purpose.  It  does 
not  actually  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  as  it  is  tlie  most 
fitting  collective  designation  of  the  ten  commandments, 
we  shall  present  under  it  the  explanations  that  seem 
aeedfiU  to  be  given  respecting  the  form  and  substance 
of  this  remarkable  piece  of  divine  legislation. 

1.  Its  economical  importance  first  demands  notice.  The 
firing  of  it  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  God's  dispen- 
sation*. Of  the  whole  law  this  was  both  the  first  portion 
to  be  conununicatud,  and  the  basis  of  all  that  followed. 
Various  things  attested  tltis  superiority.  It  was  spoken 
directly  by  the  Lord  himself— not  communicated,  like 
other  parts  of  the  old  economy,  through  the  ministra- 
tion of  31  oses — and  spoken  amid  the  most  impressive 
rigns  of  his  glorious  presence  and  majesty.  Not  oidy  were 
the  ten  commandments  thus  spoken  by  God,  but  the 
further  mark  of  relative  importance  was  put  upon  them, 
of  being  written  on  tables  of  stono — written  by  the  very 
finger  of  God.  They  were  thus  elevated  to  a  place 
above  all  the  statutes  and  ordinance*  that  were  made 
known  through  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant;  and 
the  place  then  given  them  they  were  also  destined  to 
hold  in  the  future;  for  the  rocky  tablets  on  which  they 
were  engraved  undoubtedly  imaged  an  abiding  validity 
and  importance.  It  was  an  emblem  of  relative  perpe- 
tuity. The  very  number  of  words,  or  utterances,  in 
which  they  were  comprised,  tat,  l>e*]>oke  the  same 
thing;  for  in  the  significancy  that  in  ancient  times  was 
ascribed  to  certain  numbers,  ten  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  completeness  (Spencer  <lc  Leg- 
H«b.  l  lii ,  B*hr,  Srmbohk,  toI.  l  p.  Kfi)  And  in  accordance 
with  all  this,  as  also  in  further  confirmation  of  it,  the 
|>osition  in  the  taltemacle  assigned  to  tile  tables  which 
contained  the  decalogue,  bespoke  their  singular  im- 
portance :  they  were  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  whole 
religion  and  polity  of  Israel— in  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
that  stood  between  the  cherubim  in  the  most  holy 
place,  under  the  throne  of  God.  They  were  emphati- 
cally '■  the  tables  of  the  covenant  f  the  law  which  was 
embodied  in  them  was  itself  termed  "  the  covenant," 
Dc  it  u ;  ix  9 ;  Ex.  xxr.  si,  kc. ;  and  simply  from  being  the 
depository  of  them  the  ark  bore  the  name  of  the  "  ark 
of  the  covenant."  In  the  revelation  of  law,  therefore, 
the  decalogue  stands  comparatively  alone ;  it  has  a 
place  and  character  peculiarly  its  own,  and  while  it  had 
a  close  and  pervading  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  -had  a  close  relation  also  to  the  prior 
covenant  of  promise,  which  it  distinctly  recognized  and 
embodied  in  its  very  form  (for  all  which  sec  under 
Law),  there  must  have  belonged  to  it  a  depth  and  ful- 
ness «.f  meaning,  such  as  no  other  piece  of  legislation 

and  •  n titling  it  to  the  pre-eminent  distinction 
it  occupied.  This  on  examination  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case;  but  there  is  a  preliminary  point  tlmt  requires 
first  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

2.  There  hat  been  given  to  the  decalogue  a  double 
rtford,  first  in  Ex.  xx.  2-17,  again  in  De.  v.  6-21; 


and  there  are  certain  differences  between  the  two  forms, 
which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  rationalistic 
interpreters,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging 
the  historical  correctness  of  either  form,  and  sometimes 
as  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration.  The  differences  are  of  three  kinds:  (1.)  Sim- 
ply verbal,  consisting  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the 
Hebrew  letter  %  which  signifies  and;  in  Exodus  it  is  only 

omitted  once  where  it  is  found  in  Deuteronomy,  namely, 
between  graren  image  and  any  likcntu,  in  the  second 
commandment;  but  in  Deuteronomy  it  occurs  altogether 
•M  times  where  it  is  wanting  in  Exodus ;  and  of  these, 
four  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  four  com- 
mandments, which  are  severally  introduced  with  an 
and,  joining  them  to  what  precedes.  (2.)  Differences 
in  form,  where  still  the  Bense  remains  essentially  the 
same;  under  the  fourth  commandment,  it  is  in  Exodus 
"nor  thy  cattle,"  while  in  Deuteronomy  it  is  "nor 
thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle  " — a  mere 
plification  of  the  former  by  one  or  two  leading  par- 


ticulars; ami  in  the  tenth  commandment,  as  given  in 
Exodus,  "thy  neighbour's  house"  comes  first,  while  in 
Deuteronomy  it  is  "  thy  neighbour's  wife ;"  and  here 
also  after  "thy  neighbours  bouse,"  is  added  "his  field" 
—another  slight  amplification.  (3. )  Differences  in  respect 
to  matter :  these  are  altogether  four.  The  fourth  com- 
mandment is  introduced  in  Exodus  with  remember,  in 
Deuteronomy  with  keep ;  the  reason  also  assigned  for 
its  observance  in  Exodus  is  derived  from  God's  original 
act  and  procedure  at  creation,  while  in  Deuteronomy 
tlus  is  omitted,  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  is  put  in  its  stead ;  in  Deuteronomy  the 
fifth  commandment  runs,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  as  the  Lortl  thy  tiod  rommanded  thee,''  the 
latter  words  having  no  place  in  Exodus ;  and  in  the 
tenth  commandment,  instead  of  "  Thou  shalt  not  rorrt 
thy  neighbour's  wife,"  it  stands  in  Deuteronomy  "Thou 
shalt  not  detire  thy  neighbour's  wife  "— differing  only, 
however,  in  this,  that  the  one  (covet)  fixes  attention 
more  upon  the  improper  desire  to  possess,  and  the  other 
upon  the  improper  desire  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  differences  leave  the  main 
body  or  substance  of  the  decalogue,  as  a  revelation  of 
law,  entirely  untouched ;  not  one  of  them  affects  the 
import  and  bearing  of  a  single  precept ;  nor,  if  viewed 
in  their  historical  relation,  can  they  lie  regarded  as 
involving  in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  the  verbal  accu- 
racy of  the  form  presented  in  Exodus.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  words  there  recorded  are 
precisely  those  which  were  uttered  from  Sinai,  and 
written  upon  the  tables  of  stone.  In  Deuteronomy 
Moses  gives  a  rev  is. .  I  account  of  the  transactions,  using 
throughout  certain  freedoms,  as  speaking  in  a  hortative 
maimer,  and  from  a  more  distant  jioint  of  view ;  and, 
while  he  repeats  the  commandments  as  those  which  the 
Lord  had  spoken  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  and 
written  on  tables  of  stone,  Do  ».  22,  he  yet  shows  in  his 
very  mode  of  doing  it,  that  he  did  not  aim  at  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  past,  but  wished  to  preserve 
to  some  extent  the  form  of  a  free  rehearsal.  This 
especially  appears  in  the  addition  to  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, "  as  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee," 
which  distinctly  pointed  back  to  a  prior  original,  and 
even  recognized  that  as  the  permanently  existing  form. 
The  introducing  also  of  so  many  of  the  later  commands 
with  the  copulative  and,  tends  to  the  same  result;  as 
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it  is  precisely  what  v.  .tilt  1  be  natural  in  a  rehearsal, 
though  not  in  the  original  announcements,  anil  came 
from  combining  with  the  legislative  some  tiling  of  the 
narrative  style.  Such  being  plainly  the  character  of 
this  later  edition,  its  other  and  more  noticeable  devia- 
tions—the occasional  amplifications  admitted  into  it, 
the  substitution  of  detire  for  cortt,  with  respect  to  a 
neighbour's  wife,  in  the  tenth  command;  and  of  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel  fn>m  Egypt,  for  the  divine  order  of 
procedure  at  the  creation,  in  the  fourth — fall  to  be  re- 
garded as  slightly  varied  and  explanatory  statements, 
which  it  was  |>crfectly  competent  for  the  authorized  me- 
diator of  the  covenant  to  introduce,  and  which,  in  nature 
and  design,  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  alterations 
sometimes  made  by  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tcsta- 
ment  on  the  passages  they  quote  f  rein  the  Old  ( »ee  FAlrta]ro'« 
Mermen  Manual,  p.  3M,  icq.)  They  are  not  without  use  in 
an  exegetical  respect;  and  in  the  present  case  have  also  a 
distinct  historical  value,  from  the  important  evidence 
they  yield  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deu- 
teronomy ;  since  it  is  inconceivaUe  that  any  later 
author,  fictitiously  personating  Moses,  would  have 
ventured  on  making  such  alterations  on  what  had  been 
so  expriassly  ascribed  by  Moses  to  God  himself,  and 
which  seemed  to  bear  on  it  such  peculiar  marks  of 
sacredness  and  inviolability.  (n»»ornlck'»  Introduction  to 
Uie  I'cntaleuch,  wet.  25  ) 

It  follows  from  these  remarks,  that  any  view  formed 
of  the  decalogue  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  of  its  parts, 
which  rests  upon  the  differences  in  the  later  as  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  form,  and  gives  the  preference  to 
the  later,  must  be  rejected;  it  inverts  the  proper  order 
and  relation  of  things.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  view 
that  is  sometimes  propounded  respecting  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, where  the  reason  urged  in  Deuteronomy  for 
its  faithful  observance  by  the  Israelites — their  signal 
deliverance  from  the  land  of  Egypt — is  made  to  super- 
sede the  more  general  ground  on  which  the  institution 
is  based  in  Exodus ;  and  the  sabbatical  ordinance  is  con- 
sequently exhibited  as  a  distinctively  Jewish  solemnity. 
Even  were  this  to  be  taken  as  the  only  reason  assigned, 
the  argument  founded  on  it  would  not  be  valid ;  for 
the  fifth  commandment  also  is  enforced  by  a  strictly 
Iiraelitish  promise,  while  no  one  is  foolish  enough  to 
maintain,  tliat  the  matter  of  the  command  is  thereby  con- 
tracted into  a  merely  Israelitish  obligation.  In  all  ages 
of  the  church  special  reasons,  arising  out  of  present  acts 
of  mercy  or  of  judgment,  may  be,  and  often  have  been, 
employed  to  enforce  general  and  permanently  binding 
duties.  In  the  case  now  more  immediately  in  hand, 
the  special  could  never  be  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  earlier  and  more  general ;  it  could  only  have  l>een 
thrown  in  as  an  incidental  and  sulxiidiary  consideration: 
both,  because  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  could 
not,  like  the  argument  from  creation  in  Exodus,  be  ad- 
duced as  an  adequate  reason  for  formally  grounding  an 
institution  like  the  Sabbath,  and  also  because  the  account 
in  Deuteronomy  professes  to  l>e  no  more  than  a  rehearsal 
of  what  had  elsewhere  obtained  its  primal  record.  It 
is  not  there,  therefore,  but  hi  Exodus,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  more  fundamental  representation.  God's 
delivering  Israel  from  Egypt  might  well  induce  them  to 
practise  the  mercy  involved  in  the  Sahltath  an  an  emitting 
institution ;  but  the  procedure  of  God  in  creating  the 
world  in  six  ilays  and  resting  on  the  seventh,  was  what 
oriffinated  the  sabbatical  order,  and  fixed  it  in  the  very 
constitution  of  things. 


Another  and  equally  groundless  application  has  been 
made  of  the  precedence  given  in  Deuteronomy  to  the 
tei/e  of  one's  neighbour,  as  if,  by  placing  this  before  hi» 
bouse  (which  stands  first  in  Exodus),  a  kind  of 
place  were  secured  for  her,  and  to  covet  the  wife 
a  different  thing  in  principle  from  coveting  house  snd 
possessions:  thus  the  prohibition  to  covet  falls  into  two 
commands.    So,  for  example,  Kurt*,  in  his  History  of 
the  Old  Covenant;  although,  in  stating  the  opposite  view, 
he  presents  what  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  conclusive 
argument  against  it !  "  The  command,  Thou  thalt  n»t 
cortt,  it  is  said,  however  manifold  may  be  the  objects 
of  covetous  desire,  is  still  essentially  one.  This  is  raised 
to  undoubted  certainty  by  the  circumstance,  that  in 
Exodus  the  bouse,  while  in  Deuteronomy  the  wife,  is 
named  first.    If  there  were  indeed  two  commands,  the 
ninth  according  to  Exodus  would  be,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house,'  but  according  to  Deo 
teronomy,  '  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife." 
This,  however,  would  be  an  absolute  inexplicable  contra- 
riety; whereas,  if  all  the  objects  of  covetous  desire  were 
brought  into  one  command,  the  transposition  would  1* 
quite  trivial  and  insignificant,  in  no  respect  nv>re 
noticeable  than  the  other  differences  which  appear  in 
the  free  reproduction  of  the  commandments  in  Deu- 
teronomy" (U.  »cot  i7,3)    Kurtz  admits  the  truth  of 
this— if  the  relation  of  the  account  in  Deuteronomy 
to  that  of  Exodus  were  as  we  have  supposed;  but  re- 
fusing to  concede  this,  and  conceiving  that  the  position 
of  the  wife  in  Deuteronomy  may  be  the  original  one. 
that  the  form  in  Exodus  may  have  arisen  frem  » 
corruption  in  the  text — that  the  twofold  introduction  of 
thou  thalt  not  cortt,  applied  to  wife  and  goods  respec- 
tively, renders  it  in  fact  a  double  precept  (as  if  the 
second  command  might  not  for  a  like  reason  be  *pbt 
into  two) — and  that  by  so  splitting  it  we  most  readily 
get  a  division  of  the  whole  commandments  into  tbf 
sacred  three  and  seven  —three  for  the  first,  and  seven 
for  the  second  table ;  on  these  grounds,  which  are  en- 
tirely hypothetical  and  fanciful,  Kurtz  adheres  to  thr 
Romish  view,  which  finds  two  precepta  of  the  law  in 
the  command  against  coveting.    The  alleged  ground* 
cannot  weigh  much  with  those  who  take  the  record* 
of  Scripture  as  they  stand,  and  in  their  treatment  of 
these  accustom  themselves  to  look  at  things  in  their 
broad  and  natural  aspect,  instead  of  straining  after 
minute  ami  refined  considerations. 

S.  Discarding,  then,  such  disturbing  notions  regard 
ing  the  matter  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  holding 
these  to  have  been  pronounced  and  engraven  on  the 
tables  as  recorded  in  Ex.  xx.#  wo  have  to  note  tht 
distinctive  peculiaritic$  and  txetllencie*  that  charac- 
terize, them  as  a  revelation  of  Goal's  will,  or  a  rem 
prehensive  summary  of  man's  duty.  There  are  certain 
points  concerning  them  on  which  a  diversity  of  ojsni»n 
exists,  and  particularly  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
mands into  two  tables:  but  there  are  great  anil  impor- 
tant features  aliout  which  little  or  no  room  for  contre 
versy  may  exist.  (1.)  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is  the  intensely  and  predominantly  mnral  tone  of 
the  revelation.  It  speaks  throughout,  not  of  formal  dis- 
tinctions or  external  services,  l>ut  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, holy  feelings,  essential  relationships,  and  the 
pure,  reverent,  upright,  or  merciful  behaviour,  by  which 
they  should  be  honoured  and  maintained.  Even  the 
comparative  externalism  of  the  fourth  command  »p 
pears  but  as  a  provision  for  securing  a  moral  aim- 
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participation  for  each  individual  in  the  ucml  rest  and 
of  God,  and  seasonable  repose  for  his  depen- 
and  cattle.    At  such  a  time — in  an  age  when 
religion  was  everywhere  running  out  into  shows  and 
ceremonies— under  an  economy  alao  which  itself  partook 
H  largely  «f  the  outward  and  symbolical— it  Burely  was 
a  remarkable,  as  well  as  ennobling  peculiarity,  that 
this  central  revelation  of  truth  and  duty  should  have 
stood  so  much  aloof  from  the  circumstantials,  and 
brought  men's  hearts  so  directly  into  contact  with  the 
realities  of  things.    (2.)  A  second,  and  equally  conspi- 
cuous point,  is  the  relative  place  given  to  the  thing* 
which  concern  men's  obligations  toward  God,  and  those 
which  concern  their  obligations  toward  their  fellow- 
men.    If  it  may  be  matter  of  dispute  how  many  of  the 
rpecific  ten  belong  to  the  one  class,  and  how  many  to 
the  other,  it  is  certain  —palpable  to  every  eye — that  the 
claims  of  God  go  first,  and  gradually  merge  into  the 
claims  that  lie  upon  one  member  of  the  human  family 
to  another.    To  be  right  with  God— it  waa  thus  vir- 
tually proclaimed— is  the  first,  the  grand  thing ;  yea, 
sod  that  which,  when  properly  attained,  is  the  best 
for  keeping  right  with  one's  fellowmen.  Ke- 
aa  consisting  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God. 
is  the  root  of  social  worth ;  and  fidelity  to  the  higher 
relationship)*  is  the  ground  ami  animating  principle  of 
obedience  in  tbe  lower.    Hence  also  it  is  in  connection 
with  those  commands  which  more  or  less  directly  affect 
our  relation  to  God,  that  reasons  are  assigned  for  the 
observance  of  them  (in  the  first  the  reason  even  takes 
precedence  of  the  command);  while  in  those  that  expli- 
citly relate  to  our  neighbour  there  is  the  naked  utter- 
ance of  the  precept :  as  if,  when  the  former  was  com- 
plied with,  the  latter  could  require  no  separate  enforce- 
ment.  Joat-phu*  already  drew  attention  to  this  as  one 
of  the  characteristic  excellences  of  the  constitution  set 
up  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  who  did  not  (says  he)  "make 
religion  a  part  of  virtue,  but  saw  and  ordained  other 
virtues  to  lie  part*  of  religion"  (Apion,  ii.  17);  and  it  is  in 
the  decalogue  that  this  distinctive  feature  has  its  most 
palpable  and  striking  embodiment.  (3. )  Another  remark- 
able feature  in  this  moral  code  is  the  admirable  order 
and  arrangement  of  its  several  parts.     It  docs  not 
merely  present  a  summary  of  human  obligation  toward 
God  and  man,  but  presents  it  in  such  a  fonu  aa  itself 
bespeaks  the  impress  of  a  divine  hand.    Thus  in  regard 
to  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  different  precepts, 
they  begin  at  the  most  vital  point,  and  gradually  recede 
to  what  less  closely  and  directly  touches  the  person  or 
interest  of  the  individual:  God — in  his  being,  in  his 
worship,  in  his  name,  in  his  day,  in  his  earthly  repre- 
then  one's  neighbour — in  his  life,  in  his 
|Ki88cssii>n  (his  in  nond  sjnlf  It  it  srora),  in  his 
common  property,  in  his  general  standing  and  |iosition 
(all  that  may  be  affected  by  false  testimony  regarding 
him  i,  in  his  place  in  one's  good-  will  and  affection.  Then, 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  obligations  imposed, 
everything  belonging  to  them  as  rational  beings  is  in 
each  department  of  duty  laid  under  contribution — 
heart,  speech,  and  behaviour;  yet  in  different  order, 
a»  might  best  suit  the  different  relations.    The  moment 
one  s  relation  to  the  true  God — the  spiritual,  the  all- 
ying, the  omnipresent — comes  into  view,  it  is  of  ne- 
twsity  the  heart  that  is  primarily  concerned  ;  he  must 
have  the  proper  place  in  its  regard  and  homage,  other- 
nothing  in  a  manner  is  granted;  the  work  of  obe- 

ence  U  never  so  much  as  begun.    Here,  therefore, 
Vol  I. 


the  decalogue  takes  its  commencement,  in  the  demand 
of  God  to  be  acknowledged  as  alone  entitled  to  the 
homage  of  his  creatures:  no  other  must  be  set  up  before 
him — not  even  in  the  imaginations  of  the  heart,  for  he 
is  also  there,  nay  there  specially  and  peculiarly.  That 
the  heart  is  more  immediately  in  view,  is  still  more 
evident  from  the  prohibition  given  in  the  next  command 
against  graven  images;  implying,  that  if  he  was  pro- 
J  perly  eyed  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  region  of  the  inner 
man — in  the  spiritual  regard  that  was  proper  to  a 
spiritual  being,  of  whom  no  visible  representation  was 
admissible.  Then,  as  here  we  have  the  consecration  of 
the  heart  to  God,  so  in  what  follows  there  is  a  like 
consecration  demanded  of  the  speech  (the  third),  and  the 
conduct  (the  fourth,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  fifth). 
If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  class  of  relations,  while 
1  the  heart  of  love  is  equally  necessary  to  yield  a  full 
'  and  proper  satisfaction  to  their  claims,  it  is  not  so  in- 
]  dispensable  as  regards  the  overt  acts  of  duty,  or  the 
personal  interest  of  one's  neighbour.  He  may  be  the 
object  not  of  hostile  or  injurious,  but  of  dutiful  and 
benignant  treatment,  though  tbe  heart  is  not  toward 
him  as  it  should  be;  and  here,  accordingly,  the  order  is 
of  the  inverse  kind  -deed  (in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth),  speech  (the  ninth),  and  the  heart  (the  tenth). 
But  if  we  regard  the  fifth  as  occupying  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  divine  and  the  human — 
parents  (jeing  somewhat  in  the  room  of  God,  and  yet 
the  objects  of  only  a  human  affection— then  the  honour 
enjoined  toward  them  may  be  said  to  include  all  the 
three — heart,  s|>eech,  and  behaviour  are  alike  involved 
in  it.  But  as  regards  the  precepts  more  distinctly  and 
obviously  relating  to  one's  neighbour,  the  order  is,  as 
exhibited  above;  from  the  behaviour  to  the  speech,  then 
from  the  speech  to  the  heart.  Thus,  ' 1  the  end  cor- 
responds with  the  beginning:  the  heart  is  distinguished 
as  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  as  that  from  which  every- 
thing proceeds,  and  to  which  everything  tends"  (Hen«- 
(tonberg).  And  with  the  spirituality  of  the  law  so 
J  clearly  stamped  on  the  very  form  of  the  decalogue— a 
>  law,  too,  that  as  proceeding  from  a  spiritual  and  holy 
Cod,  must  necessarily  have  partaken  of  his  own  charac 
j  tor — it  seems  almost  inexplicable  how  divines  can  be 
found  (as  they  sometimes  still  are)  *|>caking  of  it  as 
demanding  only  an  external  and  civil  obedience. 
I  (4.)  One  further  peculiarity  concerning  it  deserves  to  be 
'  noted— namely,  its  predominantly  negative  aspect. 
That  it  was  not  simply  the  prohibition  of  overt  acts  of 
evil  which  the  decalogue  aimed  at,  but  that  every 
" thou  shalt  not  '  implied  a  counter  "thou  shalt,"  is 
manifest  from  the  heart  being,  as  has  been  stated,  so 
distinctly  required,  and  also  from  some  of  the  com- 
mands taking  the  positive  form  (the  fourth  and  fifth). 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  without  a  meaning  that 
they  were  made  to  run  so  much  in  the  prohibitory  style. 
It  doubtless  arose  from  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  which  needs  on  every  hand  to  be  restrained  and 
checked  in  its  tendencies  to  sin.  The  more  immediate 
reason  of  the  law  being  given  was,  because  of  tbe 
abounding  of  transgression,  ua.  ill  I  ,  and  the  prohibitory 
form  into  which  its  commands  were  chiefly  thrown, 
testifies  that  the  lient  of  men's  spirits  is  toward  the 
evil  and  not  toward  the  good.  So  that  the  decalogue, 
in  its  very  form,  is  a  standing  testimony  against  tlie 
sinfulness  of  man,  as  well  as  for  the  holiness  of  God. 

4.  The  precise  distribution  of  the  command*  in  the 
decalogue  icith  reference  to  any  merely  numerical  diri- 
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won,  in  fn-en  to  lie  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  ! 
moment  when  the  decalogue  itself  is  rightly  understood. 
StrfKs  hi  undoubtedly  laid  upon  the  numl»r  '.  n,  as  that 
in  which  the  whole  were  comprised  :  and  the  fact  is 
also  one-  and  again  stated,  that  they  were  written  upon 
two  tables.  But  it  is  nowhere  indicated  how  many 
of  the  command*  were  written  upon  one  table  and 
how  many  upon  another.  For  anything  said  in 
Scripture  itself,  the  two  may  have  been  chosen  simply 
because,  from  the  size  of  the  ark  in  which  they  were  to 
be  deposited,  one  might  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  more  than  two  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary. In  New  Testament  scripture  we  find  the 
import  of  the  ten  comprised  under  two  fundamental 
precepts,  called  respectively  the  first  and  the  second 
commandment*:  the  one  requiring  the  supremo  love 
of  God,  and  the  other  the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as 
one's  self,  M.u.  nil.  .tr-  :.t».  But  though  the  ground  of  this 
division  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  the  moral  law,  and 
the  precise  words  embodying  it  are  found  in  different 
places  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  that  it  could  not  be  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Israelites,  it  is  not  said,  either 
in  Old  or  New  Testament  scripture,  how  many  of 
the  ten  precepts  of  the  law  are  embraced  in  the  first 
and  great  commandment  of  love,  and  how  many  in  the 
second.  Nothing  therefore  dejiends,  for  any  scriptural 
principle  connected  with  the  subject,  on  the  precise 
division  adopted  ;  and  if  the  several  precept*  were  but 
fairly  dealt  with  and  fullyexhilrited.no  concern  need  be 
felt  aliout  their  formal  classification.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  considerable  diversities  of  opinion  , 
in  the  matter,  and  not  merely  certain  schools  of  inter- 
pretation, but  entire  communities  have  shown  a  dispo-  ' 
sition  to  take  up  here  a  distinctive  ground  regarding  ! 
it.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  earlii-st, 
and  what  also  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  simplest 
view.  Both  Philo  and  Josephus  expressly  state,  and 
iu  doing  so  doubtless  indicate  the  prevailing  Iwlief  of 
their  time,  that  the  decalogue  fell  into  two  halves,  in 
correspondence  with  the  two  tables,  and  that  five  were 
written  upon  the  one  table  ami  five  upon  the  other. 
In  his  treatise  on  the  decalogue  Philo  calls  the  fifth 
commandment  i  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  &c> 
the  concluding  one  of  the  first  table,  and  also  represents 
it  as  having  had  its  place  on  the  confines  of  the  two 
tables,  because  of  the  parental  relationship  appearing  to 
partake  partly  of  the  divine  and  partly  of  the  human. 
Josephus  is  equally  explicit  Is.tli  as  to  the  division  into 
the  two  fives,  and  also  as  to  the  first  five  terminating 
with  the  command  to  honour  father  and  mother  (Antiq 
n  «.  «,  »oct.  "The  first  commandment,"  he  say*. 
"  teaches  us  that  there  is  but  one  ( Sod,  and  that  we  ought 
to  worship  him  only ;  the  second  commands  us  not  to 
make  the  image  of  any  living  creature,  to  worship  it; 
the  third,  that  we  must  not  swear  by  God  in  a  false 
matter;  the  fourth,  that  we  must  keep  the  seventh  day 
by  resting  from  all  sorts  of  work  ;  the  fifth,  that  we 
must  honour  our  parents ;  the  sixth,  that  we  must  ab- 
stain from  murder;  the  seventh,  that  we  must  notcommit 
adultery;  the  eighth,  that  we  must  not  Ik-  guilty  of 
theft;  the  ninth,  that  we  must  not  l>ear  false  witness; 
the  tenth,  that  we  must  not  admit  the  desire  of  that 
which  is  another's." 

This  arrangement,  so  fur  as  regards  the  ten  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  decalogue,  has  nl*>  the  suffrage  of 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  learned  of  the  fathers. 
Origen,  in  hi*  eighth  homily  on  Genesis,  not  only 


adopt*  it,  but  reasons  for  it,  in  preference  to  another 
mode  which  was  beginning  to  find  advocate*,  and  which 
would  throw  the  first  and  second  command  into  out-; 
he  rejected  this  because  he  could  not  in  that  case  get 
the  HW&ber  ten  complete;  either,  therefore,  not  knowing 
of  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this  by  dividing  the  prohi- 
bition against  lust  into  two,  or  not  deeming  it  deserving 
of  notice.  Jcrouie  (on  Ep  *l  i),  follows  the  same  order; 
also  the  author  of  the  commentary  on  Kphesians  in 
Ambrose's  works  ;  Gregory  Narianzen,  in  his  poem  on 
the  decalogue;  ami  it  liecame  the  prevalent  one  in 
thetJreek  church,  a*  in  later  time*  among  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation,  excepting  the  Lutheran. 

Augustine  adopted  a  different  mode  of  enumeration, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  Rome,  and  is  also 
adhered  to  by  most  Lutheran  divines.  According  to  it 
the  first  and  second  commands,  in  the  explanation  just 
given,  are  thrown  into  one,  on  the  ground  that  they 
both  relate  to  the  worship  of  God ;  and  the  prohibition 
against  coveting  is  split  into  two,  from  its  being  said 
to  be  one  thing  to  covet  a  man's  wife,  and  another  to 
covet  his  house  or  jiossessions.  But  obviously  the 
chief  reason  w&<  to  find  iu  the  first  part  of  the  deca- 
logue, the  more  distinctively  religious  part,  a  refer 
ence  to  the  Trinity.  After  referring  to  the  other  view, 
Augustine  said,  it  appeared  to  him  more  congruous  t<> 
divide  the  whole  into  three  and  seven,  "  inasmuch  as 
to  thone  who  diligently  look  into  tlie  matter,  the  precepts 
which  relate  to  God  seem  to  insinuate  the  Trinity" 
("iwrmt  tn  F.x  71)  But  this  resj>ect  to  the  Trinity  in  » 
moral  code  would  Is?  out  of  place;  and  though  both 
three  and  seven  were  occasionally  employed  as  sacred 
numbers  in  Scripture,  yet  one  con  see  no  adequate 
reason  for  such  a  division  in  the  decalogue,  which 
from  the  very  nature  and  form  of  it*  contents  points  to 
a  perfectly  simple  twofold  division.  Beside*,  the  com- 
mand to  acknowledge  but  one  God  did  not  of  itself 
exclude  the  poaribiKty  of  worshipping  him  by  images; 

the  one  has  respect  to  the  object  of  worship,  the  other 
to  its  manner— two  distinct  things;  while  coveting  i» 
essentially  one,  whatever  its  precise  object.  To  make 
the  coveting  of  a  man's  wife  different  in  kind  fn>m 
coveting  his  house  or  field,  would  be  to  take  it  out  of 
the  category  of  coveting,  and  place  it  in  that  of  sensual 
indulgent*  (the  seventh).  This  arrangement,  therefore, 
is  greatly  inferior  in  naturalness  and  logical  order  to 
the  one  previously  mentioned  ;  and  practically  it  has 
proved  an  unhappy  one ;  as  it  has  served  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  to  throw  quite  into  the  back -ground 
the  prohibition  against  idol- worship. 

A  mode  of  enumeration  current  Binong  the  Jews, 
and  indeed  adopted  in  the  Talmud,  so  far  coincides 
with  the  Augustinian  view,  that  it  combine*  the  first 
and  second  commands  into  one ;  but  differs  in  other 
respects.  The  first  command,  according  to  it,  is  the 
declaration,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage"-  which,  however,  is  no  command,  as  Origen 
long  ago  remarked,  but  is  simply  the  revelation  of  the 
Being  who  proclaims  the  commands,  and.  as  such,  bp 
the  ground  of  all  the  obligations  imposed,  more  espe- 
cially of  that  imposed  in  the  first  command  imme- 
diately following — to  take  him,  and  him  alone,  for 
God. 

There  still  i*  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Re- 
formed, who  agree  with  Philo,  .Josephus,  Origen,  te- 
as to  the  mode  of  making  up  the  tau  commands,  in 
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regard  tothe  division  int<>  two  Utiles;  many,  with  Calvin, 
referring  four  to  the  first  anil  six  to  the  second ;  while 
others,  following  Philo  and  Josephus,  assign  live  to  the 
one  and  five  to  the  other.  This  hut  is  undoubtedly  the 
simplest  arrangement,  and  is  justified  by  the  < msidera- 
tion  that  parents  are  vit-wed  a*  God's  earthly  represen- 
tatives toward  whom  the  young  must  first  "  show  piety," 
at  the  beat  preparative  for  their  ultimately  fearing  I  «>d. 
But,  ati  already  remarked,  the  command  can  only  in  part 
be  referred  to  tlie  first  table  ;  it  has  a  certain  affinity  also 
with  the  second ;  and  while  formally  it  should  perhaps 
be  associated  with  divine  obligations,  it  practically  links 
itoelf  to  human  interests  and  social  duties. 

For  the  place  occupied  by  the  decalogue  in  the 
divine  dispensations,  the  relation  it  belt)  to  the  cere- 
monial institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  changed 
|K>*itiou  under  the  gospel  and  other  collateral  topics, 

SCO  L*W. 

DECAPOLIS.  the  Greek  ai  Mxa  xi\«i,  tU  Un 
eitU-f,  thrown  into  one  word,  and  applied  as  a'proper 
name  to  a  region  or  district  lying  to  the  north  and 
north  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  gosjieU  as  a  district,  from  which 
people  came  to  wait  on  our  Lord's  ministry,  or  which 
he  lumself  visited  :  but  without  any  specific  account  of 
the  territory  it  embraced,  or  the  cities  whence  it  derived 
its  name,  Mat.  It.  IS)  Mar  r.tt|  Ttl.Jl.  That  it  l>clongcd  to 
the  part  of  Syria  mentioned  above  is  evident  from  the 
last  passage  referred  to,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus, 
"departing  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  came  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  tlirough  the  midst  of  the  coast*  of 
Dec-a^ilis.''  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
Galilee,  but  only  one  of  the  cities  included  in  the  ten 
lay  within  the  bound*  of  Galilee  proper  (Scythopolisi. 
The  list  of  Phuv  u  the  following : Damascus,  1'hila 
delphia  (the  Itai»l>ath  of  De.  iii.  ID,  lUphana,  Scytho- 
|ioli»(the  Bcthshan«f  1  Sa.  xxxi.  Gadara  (in  I'cn  a. 
Mar. ».  i»,  Hippos,  Dion.  I'ella,  Gerasa  tGadara),  and 
Canatha.  Pliny  admits  that  there  was  some  diversity 
in  regard  to  the  cities  actually  assigned  to  the  dietriel 
tin  quo  non  omnes  eadem  observant,  Nat.  Ilu  ».  u)j  and 
.livsephus  certainly  must  have  undersUMHl  the  matter 
otherwise,  as  he  designates  Scythopoli*  the  greatest 
city  in  the  DecA|>oli#  (Wur«,  iii  «,  "i,  which  he  could  not 
have  done,  if.  according  to  his  reckoning.  Damascus 
had  belonged  to  it.  Eusebius  seems  u>  have  regarded 
it  as  ft  section  of  Pcrea,  since  he  describes  it  as  that 
part  of  Perea  which  lies  about  Hippos,  l'ellu,  and 
(iadara  (Onuinath  )  The  profiahility  i«  that  thp  precise 
citUs  to  some  extent  differed  at  one  perics!  as  compared 
with  another.  They  stem  to  have  been  associated 
together,  not  in  a  civil,  but  in  a  commercial  league, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Greek 
population  resident  in  them;  and  it  may  have  lieen 
found  expedient  at  times  to  drop  a  particular  city  from 
the  numlier,  awl  assume  another  in  its  stead.  The 
diversity  that  appears  in  the  ancient  enumerations 
would  thus  lie  quite  naturally  explained. 

D&DAN  occurs  as  the  name  of  two  different  indi- 
viduals mentioned  in  Scripture— the  earliest,  a  son  of 
iiaamah,  and  grandson  of  ( 'ush.  Oe  x  T;  and  the  other, 
one  of  the  wins  of  .Jokshan.  and  grandson  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah,  r.c  xxv.  j.  Nothing  is  sai.l  of  the  particular 
localities  respectively  occupied  by  the  families  or  |kis- 
terity  of  these  two  persons ;  only,  as  Jokshan,  the 
father  of  the  Abrahamic  Dedau,  was  sent  away  by 
Abraham,  along  with  the  other  sous  of  Kcturali,  "  east- 


ward, unto  the  east  country,"  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  if  the  family  grew  into  a  distinct  trilje,  it  would  be 
found  somewhere  in  that  direction.  Such  in  reality 
was  the  case.  In  the  burden  of  Arabia,  as  depicted  by 
Isaiah,  eh  xxi  13,  sjiecial  mention  is  made  of  the  travel- 
ling companies  of  Dedanim ;  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  they  formed  one  of  the  many  Arabian  tribe*,  and 
that  they  were  much  given  to  the  caravan  or  inland 
trade  of  the  East.  1  n  like  manner  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
associates  them  with  the  Edoinites,  and  represents  the 
calamity  which  was  ready  to  befall  the  seed  of  Esau, 
as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  inliabitants  of  De-Ian; 
they  are  admonished  to  take  special  precautions,  lest 
it  might  involve  them  also  in  ruin,  ch.  xli*  >;  and  in 
eh.  xxv.  23  he  connects  Dcdau  with  Tenia  and  Buz, 
two  other  Arabian  triljes.  The  allusious  in  Ezekiel  are 
entirely  similar,  both  as  to  the  region  they  occupied, 
eh. u«. M,  and  the  manners  they  followed;  for  they  ap- 
|>car  among  the  traders  who  ministered  to  the  extensive 
merchandise  of  Tyre,  along  with  those  of  Sheba  and 
Tarshish,  eh.  xiva.  i&-»;  xxx«IU.  13.  These  are  rdl  the 
notices  to  Ik-  found  in  Scripture  respecting  the  Dedau- 
ites ;  and  there  can  lie  little  doubt  that  they  are  to  be 
understand  <if  the  people  who  sprung  from  Jokshan, 
the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah;  since  they  were 
found  in  the  quarter  to  which  the  father  of  that  Dei  Inn 
migrated,  and  appear  also  in  a  certain  affinity  with 
tribe*  which  lielonged  to  the  same  original  stem. 

Of  the  other  l>e.lan  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but 
his  parentage;  and  it  is  quite  arbitrary  to  suppose 
with  some  tWiuer,  Ucenliu-1,  that  the  genealogies  given 
of  the  two  Dedans  were  but  different  traditions  of  the 
origin  and  descent  of  the  one  trilnr.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, chiefly  from  a  place  Dadan  Wing  know  n  to  have 
stood  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  the  descendants  of 
the  Cushite  D.  dan  had  probably  settled  there,  and 
given  their  name  to  the  place.  But  this  is  quite  doubtful; 
and  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  actual  truth  to 
sav  that  no  certain  information  exists  upon  the  subject. 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF.  A  (pedal  service  of 
consecration,  either  in  setting  ajart  anything  that  was 
to  be  devoted  to  a  sacred  use,  or  in  cleansing  a  sacred 
thing  from  some  pollution,  tliat  liad  rendered  it  unfit 
for  its  proper  destination,  was  called  a  thdiratiun. 
Thus,  the  tabernacle  was  dedicated  when,  with  certain 
rites  of  purification,  it  was  actually  set  apart  for  divine 
service,  F.\  xl ;  and  in  like  manner  the  temple,  when  by 
»>leinn  invocation  ami  sacrificial  offering*  it  was  opened 
bv  Solomon  and  the  ministering  priests,  i  Ki  But 
what  among  the  later  Jews  was  called  emphatically  the 
dedication,  and  in  commemoration  of  which  a 
observance  or  feast  was  kept  up,  was  the  fresh 
rratiou  of  the  temple  after  it  had  been  profaned  by  the 
foul  abend  nations  of  Antiochu*  Epiphanes,  a*  recorded 
in  1  Mac.  iv.  52-59.  The  event  it  commemorated  t«>ok 
place  11. C.  184;  and  the  feast  itself  is  once  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry.  Speaking 
of  hi*  discourses  with  the  Jews  on  a  certain  occasion, 
St.  John  states  "  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the 
dedication,  and  it  was  winter,"  eh  x  :i  The  feaM  fell 
in  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  which  nearly 
coincided  with  our  December,  on  the  loth  of  the  month. 
Josephus  expressly  notices  the  observance  of  this  feast 
in  honour  of  the  Maccalsau  dedication  as  practised  in 
his  day;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
the  feast  referred  to  by  the  evangelist.  The  celebra- 
tion of  it.  however,  was  not  confine,)  to  JcmmlciU,  but 
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was  ako  kept  up  in  other  place*.  They  called  it  "  light*," 
Joscpkus  says  (Antiq  ill  7.7),  because,  an  ho  supposed, 
their  liberty  had  been  restored  to  them  Ijeyond  their 
hopes.  Hie  feast  was  observed  for  eight  days,  and  the 
modern  Jews  have  turned  it  into  lights,  in  the  literal 
sense ;  for  "  on  the  first  night  they  light  one  light  in 
the  synagogue,  on  the  second  night  two,  on  the  third 
night  three,  adding  one  every  night  till  the  last  night, 
when  they  light  up  eight.  These  lamps  are  to  1* 
lighted  with  oil  of  olive  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle 
[that,  namely,  which  they  fable  to  have  been  wrought 
at  the  dedication,  when,  they  say,  God  miraculously 
caused  a  small  portion  of  oil,  sufficient  only  for  one 
night,  to  burn  for  eight  nights,  till  a  fresh  supply  could 
be  obtained];  but  where  oil  of  olive  cannot  be  procured 
they  burn  with  wax.  It  rei|iiires  no  siuqiension  of  any 
business  or  labour,  and  beside  the  lighting  of  the  lamps, 
and  a  few  additions  to  their  ordinary  prayers  and  daily 
lessons,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  feasting  and 
jollity  "  (Aller.>  Kwk-m  JudalMn,  p  W). 

DEEP.    Set  Abyss. 
DEER.   St-e  Fallow-deer. 

DEGREES,  PSALMS  OF,  much  the  same  as 
"  pUgrimage- songs  ;"  but  mx  under  Bsalmb. 

DELILAH  [the  droopimj  or  langui*ltin<j  one],  a 
Philistine  woman,  who  resided  in  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
and  gained  the  affections  of  Samson.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  took  her  to  wife,  but  merely  that  he  loved  her, 
and  had  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  her. 
The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  the  narrative  of 
this  portion  of  Samson's  life  is  that  she  was  a  person  of 
loose  character,  and  that  his  connection  with  her  was 
of  an  improper  kind.  Iudecd,  this  seems  evident  alone 
from  the  luximnt  which  the  lords  of  the  I'hilistincs 
sought  to  make  of  her  influence  over  Samson.  When 
it  became  known  how  he  frequented  her  house,  they 
endeavoured  by  bribe*  to  obtain  through  her  the  secret 
of  her  lovers  marvellous  strength — which  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  they  should  have  done,  if  she  had  lieen 
known  to  be  of  good  reputation,  and  had  stood  to  him 
in  the  relation  of  a  projicr  spouse.  But  they  found  in 
Delilah  the  fit  instrument  for  their  purpose.  She  loved 
their  bribes  greatly  better  than  the  honour,  or  even  than 
the  life,  of  Samson,  and  by  dint  of  cajolery  and  |>erse- 
verance  she  wrested  from  him  the  fatal  secret,  by  dis- 
closing which  he  soon  found  he  had  delivered  up  his 
strength  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  instead  of 
their  terror,  had  rendered  himself  their  sport  and  tool. 
She  Lit  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  example,  not  of  a 
deceitful  anil  treacherous  wife,  or  even  of  a  lover,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  proving  false  to  her  plighted  faith, 
but  rather  of  a  wily  and  profligate  seducer,  in  whom 
no  confidence  should  have  been  placed,  and  who  seeks 
to  captivate  only  that  she  may  lure  and  destroy.  (See 
under  Samson.) 

DELUGE.  The  word  used  in  the  English  Bible  for 
the  great  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  old  world 
is  flood;  but  as  this  term  is  applied  also  to  other  and 
comparatively  common  events,  the  word  ddugt  has 
now  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  appropriate  and 
fitting  designation  of  the  great  event  under  considera- 
tion. Accordingly,  with  this  word  we  shall  connect 
the  discussion  of  the  general  deluge  -  so  far  as  such  a 
discussion  is  admissible  in  a  work  like  the  present 

There  are  many  reference*  in  Scripture  t<»  the  sub- 
ject, as  one  of  the  more  important  and  prominent  facts 
in  the  world's  history,  fraught  with  lessons  of  instruc- 


tion for  all  times ;  but  the  historical  account  of  the 
event  is  comprised  in  Genesis,  ch.  rt-rui.  In  this  ac- 
count attention  is  first  very  pointedly  drawn  to  the 
cause  of  the  catastrophe,  while  it  was  still  only  an 
event  in  prospect ;  it  was  because  *'  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,"  insomuch  that  it  even 
' '  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth. 
An<l  the  Ixn-d  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  the  face  of  the  earth,"  &c.  And  again, 
when  announcing  to  Noah  both  the  purjioae  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  preparation  to  be  made  against  it,  "God 
said,  The  end  of  all  fli«h  is  come  before  me;  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them :  and  behold 
I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth.  Make  thee  an 
ark  of  gopher-wood,"  kc.  So  that  the  coming  deluge 
was  announced  in  the  strongest  terms  as  a  judgment 
on  the  incorrigible  wickedness  of  man,  which  under  the 
benignant  constitution  of  the  antediluvian  world  had 
reached  a  height  altogether  subversive  of  the  great  end 
of  God  in  the  creation  of  mankind,  and  of  the  real 
well  being  of  the  world  itself.  Then,  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  calamity,  it  is  said,  "  Behold  I  do  bring 
a  flood  of  waters  upou  the  earth  to  destroy  all  flesh, 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  from  under  heaven ;  and 
everything  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die.    But  with  thee 

I  will  establish  my  covenant   And  of  every 

living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  even  sort  -halt  thou 
bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee." 
Fowls  after  their  kind  are  specified,  cattle,  and  even 
every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth— a  male  and  female 
of  each  ;  and  in  the  case  of  clean  creatures,  those  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  worship,  the  two  were  afterwards 
increased  to  seven.  And  when  the  final  order  «i= 
given  to  take  them  int.'  the  ark,  it  was  said,  "  I  will 
cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights ;  and  every  living  Buhstance  that  I  have  made 
will  I  destroy  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth."  Beside 
these  torrents  of  rain  from  above,  like  the  opening  of 
heaveu's  windows,  it  is  afterwards  stated  that  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  that  in 
consequence  tl»e  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth,  "covering  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the 
whole  heaven  "  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  cubits  and  up 
ward  ;  that  all  flesh  died  upon  the  earth  of  man,  beast, 
fowl,  and  creeping  thing ;  Noah  only  remained  alive, 
and  those  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  At  the  end 
of  150  .lays,  we  are  further  told,  the  waters  abated:  in 
the  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day.  they  had 
so  far  decreased  as  to  admit  of  the  ark  resting  on 
Mount  Ararat :  then,  after  waiting  for  a  while,  Noah 
sent  forth  a  raven,  which  did  not  return,  but  went  to 
and  fro  till  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth, 
that  is,  it  found,  though  with  difficulty,  the  means  of 
subsistence  away  from  the  ark.  A  dove  afterwards 
sent  forth  speedily  returned,  indicating  that  the  earth 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  her  gentler  nature.  A  second 
trial  with  the  dove  issued  in  her  return  with  a  fresh 
olive-leaf  in  her  mouth,  lwspeaking  the  existence  both 
of  dry  land  and  of  returning  vegetation.  A  subsequent 
trial  with  the  dove,  after  an  additional  interval,  wmt 
she  no  longer  returned,  convinced  Noah  that  the  ground 
had  become  well-nigh  ready  for  man  and  beast,  so  that 
ere  long  the  entire  inmates  of  the  ark  left  their  tern 
porary  abode,  to  occupy  the  renovated  earth.  The  whole 
period  they  were  in  the  ark  was  a  year  and  ten  days— 
from  the  1 7th  day  of  the  2d  month  of  Noah's  600th  year, 
to  the  27th  day  of  the  2d  month  of  the  following  year 
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Such  briefly  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge ;  I 
and  the  difficultiei  to  which  it  {fives  rise  have  respect 
mainly  to  two  points—  the  apparent  universality  ascribed 
to  it,  and  the  equally  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  means 
indicated,  whether  for  effecting  a  universal  deluge,  or 
for  preserving  during  an  entire  twelvemonth  a  com- 
plete representation,  after  the  manner  described,  of  the 
entire  animate  creation  upon  earth.  The  first  question 
then  which  naturally  calls  for  consideration,  is  whether 
tit  account  u  really  to  be  understood  of  an  absolute 
mittnality,  or  of  a  rimply  re  tali  re  one  *  Undoubtedly, 
if  read  from  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  world's 
history,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage otherwise  than  of  an  absolute  universality ;  for 
now,  that  every  region  of  the  world  is  known,  and 
known  to  be  more  or  less  occupied  by  man  and  beast, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  strictest  sense  a  world- 
catastrophe,  which  could  be  described  as 
in  a  watery  shroud  ever)*  hill  under  the  whole 
heaven,  and  destroying  every  living  thing  that  moved 
<m  the  face  of  the  earth.    But  here  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  sacred  narrative  dates  from  the  comparative 
infancy  of  the  world,  when  but  a  limited  portion  of  it 
was  peopled  or  known;  and  it  is  always  one  of  the  most 
natural,  as  well  as  most  fertile  sources  of  error,  respect- 
ing the  interpretation  of  such  early  records,  that  one  is 
apt  to  overlook  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  con- 
template what  is  written  from  a  modern  point  of  view. 
Hence  the  embarrassments  so  often  felt,  and  the  mis- 
judgments  sometimes  actually  pronounced,  respecting 
those  porta  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  language  suited  to  the  a/>/*i- 
rent,  but  at  variance,  as  has  now  lieen  ascertained,  with 
the  real  phenomena.    In  such  cases  it  is  forgotten  that 
the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  the  truths  of  phy- 
sical science,  or  point  the  way  to  discoveries  in  the 
merely  natural  sphere.     Of  things  in  these  deport- 
ments of  knowledge  it  uses  the  language  of  common 
life.    And  so,  whatever  in  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  deluge  touches  on  geographical  limits  or  matters 
strictly  physical,  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  qualifica- 
tion* iii*f|wirable  from  the  bounded  horizon  of  nun's 
views  and  relations  at  the  time.    If  population  had 
not  yet  spread  very  far  from  the  original  centre  of  the 
human  family,  nor  covered  more  than  a  few  regions  of 
the  earth,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  (see  on  Ante- 
Diurm?e  World),  what  would  be  an  absolute  univer- 
sality, so  far  as  the  human  race  was  concerned,  might 
in  other  respects  bo  nothing  more  than  a  relative  uni- 
versality—if the  transactions  are  simply  viewed  and 
recorded  in  their  l>earing  on  the  condition  and  interests 
of  mankind. 

Now,  that  they  were  so  considered  is  evident  from 
the  whole  tone  and  purport  of  the  narrative.  It  is  the 
T  aspect  of  the  matter  which  the  sacred  historian 
prominently  in  view ;  he  presents  it  in  no  other 
than  as  God's  judgment  on  the  doomed  and  im- 
of  transgressors,  who  had  filled  the  earth 
w-ith  corruption  and  violence.  And  just  as  in  the  first 
transgression,  so  here  the  living  creaturehood  of  the 
earth  are  represented  as  suffering  in  the  catastrophe, 
•imply  from  their  connection  with  the  rational  beings 
to  whom  they  stood  in  a  relation  of  subservience.  It 
waa  consequently  the  earth  as  the  field  of  human  occu- 
pancy—the  earth  in  so  far  as  it  had  become  the  theatre 
agency,  and  the  witness  of  their  crimes 
in  the  eye  of  the  sacred  writer.  Ami 


whether  the  catastrophe  of  which  he  wrote  actually 
reached  farther  or  not,  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
did  not  absolutely  require  that  it  should  do  so;  the  de- 
mands of  scriptural  interpretation  would  be  met  if  it 
embraced  all  within  the  sphere  which  man  had  yet 
made  his  own;  for  on  that  alone  was  the  mind  of  the 
sacred  penman  concentrated. 

In  confirmation  of  this  as  a  perfectly  warrantable 
view  of  the  matter,  we  can  appeal  to  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  expressions,  equally  universal  in  their 
literal  import,  must  still,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
have  been  meant  only  of  a  limited  universality — em- 
liracing  the  whole,  but  still  no  more  than  the  whole, 
of  the  totality  lying  within  the  aim  and  scoj>e  of  the 
writer.  Thus  in  the  Pentateuch  itself,  speaking  of  the 
great  famine  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  it  is  said,  "the 
dearth  was  in  all  lands,"  and  "  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  buy  corn,"  Go  \ii  M.57.  So  again  in  regard  to 
Israel,  when  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  land  of  Canaan, 
"  This  day  will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of  thee,  and 
the  fear  of  thee,  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the 
whole  heaven,  who  shall  report  of  thee,  and  shall 
tremble,"  De  it.  ».  "  The  fame  of  David,"  it  i*  said  in 
later  history,  "  went  forth  into  all  lands;"  and  of  David's 
son,  "all  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon  to  hear  his 
wisdom,"  t  Ch  17 ;  lKl.i  24  Turning  to  New 
Testament  scripture,  we  find  the  ap<»stle  Paul  intimat- 
ing to  the  Romans,  that  "  their  faith  was  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world,"  and  informing  the  Colos- 
sians,  that  "the  gospel  which  they  heard  was  preached 
to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven,"  R«  i  *;  Col  I  B 
Such  modes  of  expression  indeed  are  common  in  all 
writings  which  are  addressed  to  the  popular  understand- 
ing; and  they  create  no  difficulty  so  long  as  people 
place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  writer,  and  think 
of  the  Hnd  of  universality  present  to  his  mind  at  the 
time.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  in  respect  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  deluge,  to  render  its  terms  compatible 
with  a  limited  universality,  coextensive  with  the  bounds 
of  the  human  family,  yet  possibly  reaching  to  no  great 
distance  beyond. 

Accordingly,  there  were  not  wanting  theological 
writers,  who,  long  liefore  any  geological  fact,  or  well- as- 
certained fact  of  any  sort  in  physical  science,  had  ap- 
|>eared  to  shake  men's  faith  in  a  strictly  universal  deluge, 
actually  put  the  interpretation  now  suggested  as  com- 
petent upon  the  narrative  of  the  deluge.  Thus  Poole, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, says  in  his  SpwjmM  on  Go.  vii.  19;  "It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  entire  glol>cof  the  earth  was  covered 
with  water.  Where  was  the  need  of  overwhelming 
those  regions  in  which  there  were  no  human  beings? 
It  would  l»e  highly  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  man- 
kind had  so  increased  hefore  the  deluge,  as  to  have 
penetrated  to  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  It  is  indeed 
not  probable  that  they  had  extended  lieyond  the  limits 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  It  would  l>o  absurd  to 
affirm  that  the  effects  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
men  alone  applied  to  places  in  which  there  were  no 
men."  Whence  he  concludes,  that  "  if  not  so  much 
as  the  hundredth  part  of  the  globe  wo«  overspread  with 
water.  BtiU  the  deluge  would  be  universal,  because  the 
extirpation  took  effect  upon  all  the  part  of  the  world 
which  was  inhal>ited."  In  like  manner  Stillingfleet,  a 
writer  of  the  same  period,  in  his  Originti  Sacra;  (b  lit 
c.  0  states,  that  "he  cannot  sec  any  urgent  necessity 
from  the  Scripture  to  assert  that  the  flood  did  spread 
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over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Hood  w«# 
universal  as  to  mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no 
necessity  at  all  of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved 
tliat  the  wholo  earth  was  jieopled  before  the  flood  — 
which  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  proved."  Indeed,  this 
view  dates  much  further  back  than  the  compara- 
tively recent  time  when  these  authors  liven!  ;  for  while 
Bishop  Patrick  himself  took  the  other  and  commoner 
view,  we  find  him  thus  noting  in  his  commentary  on 
Ge.  vii.  19:  ''There  were  those  anciently  {i.f.  in  the 
earlier  ages),  and  they  have  their  successors  now,  who 
imagined  the  flood  was  not  universal — d\X"  h  y  oi  rore 
irOpuwoi  wkovv  —but  oidy  there  where  men  then  dwelt; 
a?  the  author  of  the  Qne*tion<*  ad  Orthodosoi  tells  us, 
guest.  31."  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  a 
question  between  scientific  naturalists  on  the  one  side, 
and  men  of  Bimple  faith  in  Scripture  on  the  other. 
Apart  from  the  cultivation  or  the  discoveries  of  science, 
we  have  two  classes  of  interpreters  of  Scripture,  one 
of  which  find  no  reason  to  believe  in  more  than  a 
restricted  universality,  while  the  other  press  the  lan- 
guage to  its  furthest  jiossible  extent— take  it,  not  as 
descriptive  of  God's  judgmeut  upon  the  earth,  in  so  far 
merely  as  it  was  occupied  by  men,  but  with  reference  to 
the  globe  at  large,  and  to  an  event  in  its  natural  his- 
tory. Which  of  the  two  modes  of  interpretation  is 
to  be  followed  I  Surely,  in  such  a  case,  if  science  has 
any  clear  and  determinate  light  to  throw  upon  the 
subject,  it  has  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  foolish  to  reject  its  testimony  here,  as  in  the 
parallel  line  of  physical  astronomy. 

Now,  in  making  our  appeal  to  science,  there  is  no 
need  fur  venturing  upon  hypothetical  ground,  or 
travelling  into  regions  which  can  yield  at  most  but  a 
problematical  or  doubtful  testimony.  Such,  for  example, 
is  tile  difficulty  of  accounting,  on  scientific  principles, 
for  such  a  moss  of  water  as  might  have  been  sufficient 
for  enveloping  the  entire  globe  to  the  depth  specified  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  If  the  relative  proportions  of  sea 
and  dry  land  were  precisely  then  as  they  are  now— if 
the  mountaius  all  stood  at  the  same  elevation — and  if 
no  other  resources  than  such  as  are  now  known  to 
naturalists  were  accessible  for  giving  the  requisite  direc- 
tion to  the  waters  of  the  earth,  and  furnishing  them  in 
the  proper  abundance — then  the  conclusion  might  be 
safely  enough  drawn  that  the  deluge  could  not  be  ab- 
solutely universal.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  for 
certain  what  differences  in  those  respects  may  have 
existed  at  the  |>eriod  of  the  deluge,  as  compared  with 
more  recent  times ;  and  such  changes  are  known  to  have 
taken  place  within  the  periods  of  scientific  research, 
as  will  at  least  leave  room  for  the  supposition,  that 
possibly  there  may  have  lieen  natural  causes  adequate  to 
account  for  the  submergence  of  all  that  was  then  dry 
html.  The  same  substantially  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  skill  and  resources  requisite  to  construct  a  vessel 
capable  of  l>earing  any  considerable  burden,  to  fit  it  as 
a  suitable  habitation  for  multitudes  of  living  creatures, 
and  keep  them  all  alive  and  afloat  upon  the  waters  for 
months  together.  Here,  again,  our  information  is  too 
limited  to  admit  of  very  definite  results  being  arrived 
at,  being  too  little  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
matters  in  the  antediluvian  world,  and  the  superna- 
tural aid  that  may  have  been  commuuicated  to  Noah 
for  the  occasion. 

But  in  regard  now  more  particularly  U>  this  second 


point—  tfu  capacity  of  the  ark  for  the 
support  of  animal  life — it  is  one  upon  which  our  present 
knowledge  enables  us  to  speak  with  entire  confidence, 
and  in  decisive  rejection  of  the  idea  of  a  strictly  universal 
deluge.  We  know  from  the  description  of  the  sacred 
historian  pretty  nearly  what  were  the  dimensions  of  the 
ark ,  and  we  now  also  know  near  enough  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  number  of  distinct  species  of  animals, 
fowls,  and  creeping  things  upon  the  earth ;  and  by  no 
conceivable  possibility  could  the  ark  be  made  to  receive 
the  whole  of  these  by  twos  and  sevens,  after  the  man- 
ner specified  in  the  text,  ami  provide  food  for  all  suffi- 
cient to  outlast  a  twelvemonth.  The  measurement*  of 
the  ark  are  given  in  cubits,  which  as  anciently  em- 
ployed were  of  somewhat  variable  length,  though  in 
the  earliest  times  it  is  most  likely  the  natural  cubit 
that  was  commonly  in  use — the  distance  from  theelhnw 
to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger — and  which  usually 
amounts  to  about  eighteen  inches.  But  allowing  that 
the  larger  measure  of  twenty-one  inches  should  be  un- 
derstood—as is  contended  for  by  Raleigh,  Shuekford, 
Hales,  Kitto,  kc. — we  shall  have  for  the  length  of  the 
ark  547  feet,  by  HI  feet  in  breadth.  It  was  made  if 
three  stories,  so  that  the  area  yielded  by  these  numben 
must  be  trebled  to  give  the  entire  ca{»acity  of  the  struc- 
ture; but  it  still  does  not  quite  amount  to  150,000 
square  feet;  and,  as  Hugh  Miller  remarks  by  way 
of  comparison,  must  have  "  fallen  short  by  about 
28,000  square  feet  of  a  single  gallery  (the  northern)  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851."  Could  such  a  upace 
contain,  even  for  a  month,  to  say  nothing  of  a  year, 
]»irs  of  every  distinct  species  of  the  animate  creation ' 
By  the  writers  above  referred  to,  and  many  other*, 
laborious  calculations  are  entered  into  to  show  that  the 
area  of  the  ark  could  meet  the  demands  of  the  problem 
in  its  utmost  extent :  but  such  calculations  alwavi 
proceed  upon  an  immensely  inadequate  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  extant  species  of  living  creatures.  It  it 
astonishing  how  these  have  grown  upon  our  luuuLt,  u 
naturalists  have  pursued  their  investigations  into  diffe- 
rent regions  of  the  world.  Raleigh  thought  it  enough 
to  "seek  room  for  eighty- nine  distinct  species  of  beast*, 
or,  lest  any  should  be  omitted,  for  one  hundred." 
These  had  to  be  multiplied  by  two,  and  allowance 
made  for  the  sevens  of  the  clean  animals,  so  that  there 
might  be  280  in  all;  "  and  all  these  280  beasts  might  be 
kept  in  one  Btory  or  room  of  the  ark,  in  their  several 
cabins;  their  meat  in  a  second;  the  birds  and  their  pro- 
vision in  a  third,  with  a  space  to  spare  for  Noah  and 
his  family,  and  all  their  necessaries."  Such  was  die 
easy  mode  of  stowage  for  the  living  creaturebood  of  the 
earth,  and  its  necessary  food,  which  presented  itself  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  But  the  progress  of  maence  hs» 
made  it  infinitely  harder  work  for  his  successors  in  this 
line  of  calculations.  Buffon  by  his  more  extensive  re- 
searchf*  in  natural  fautoCT  reckoned  double  the  number 
of  quadrupeds  that  Raleigh  thought  it  necessary  U> 
make  allowance  for ;  but  so  far  was  even  he  beneath 
the  reality,  that  instead  of  200,  there  are  known  u> 
exist  upon  the  earth  1658  species  of  animals.  Such  i» 
the  number  given,  for  example,  in  Johnstone's  VA««ca/ 
Alio*  of  1856;  and  later  editions  will  probably  add 
somewhat  to  those  already  ascertained.  But  supposing 
these  to  be  the  whole,  they  could  not  yield  less,  when 
taken  by  twos  and  by  sevens,  than  about  4000  animahv- 
for  so  greatly  have  the  species  of  ox.  deer,  sheep,  and 
goat  increased  (the  clean  animals  which  were  U>  be  P* 
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served  by  sevens),  that  upwards  of  1000  individual* 
of  that  class  alone  would  need  to  be  reckoned.  Ami 
i  to  these  have  to  be  added  somewhere  about  6000 
i  of  birds,  not  far  from  1000  reptiles  which  can- 
not live  umler  earth,  and  of  insects  some  hundred*  of 
thousands.  When  such  myriads  of  living  creatures  as 
these  come  into  our  reckoning,  it  is  clear  as  day,  that  no 
single  structure  could  contain  accommodation  for  them 
all,  with  means  of  support  for  an  entire  vcar— not 
though  it  were  many  times  the  size  of  Noah's  ark. 
Nor  is  it  simply,  we  must  remember,  the  ltxlging-room 
and  sustenance  required  for  so  many  creatures,  that 
has  in  such  a  case  to  bo  thought  of,  but  the  personal 
attendance  in  the  ark  necessary  to  minister  to  all 
their  daily  supplies  of  food,  and  keep  everything  in 
proper  order.  In  this  respect  we  have  but  the  services 
of  eight  persons  to  take  into  account,  and  what 
could  avail  even  for  a  tithe  of  the  numbc 
above,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

There  are  other  considerations  of  a  scientific  kind 
which  come  in  aid  of  the  conclusion  we  are  obliged 
thus  to  arrive  at.  One  of  these  is,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  in  accordance  with  the  native 
temperaments  and  habits  of  each.  In  proportion  as 
new  regions  of  the  world  have  lieen  laid  open  to  our 
view,  they  have  brought  us  acquainted  with  fresh 
species  of  creatures  not  found  elsewhere  ;  these  are  to 
all  appearance  indigenous  and  peculiar  to  their  resjiec- 
tive  localities,  and  many  of  tin  in  arc  incapable  of  living 
for  any  length  of  time  in  a  climate  materially  different 
from  that  which  nature  has  assigned  them.  They 
could  not,  without  violence  to  their  respective  consti- 
tutions, liave  been  kept  alive  in  one  region  ;  nor  could 
they,  if  anyhow  brought  and  kept  together,  by  any 
conceivable  expedients  be  transported  to  their  distinctive 
localities.  Indeed  it  appears  tliat  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  animated  being,  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth  have  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  their  peculiar 
forms  of  organized  existence.  "The  sloths  and  anna- 
ililloes  of  South  America  had  their  gigantic  prtdeces- 
sors  in  the  enormous  megatherium  anil  mylmlon,  and 
the  strongly  -  armed  glyptodon ;  the  kangaroos  and 
wombats  of  Australia  had  their  extinct  predecessors  in 
a  kangaroo  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  largest  living 
species,  and  in  so  huge  a  wombat  that  its  bones  have 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  the  hippopotamus ;  and  the 
ornithic  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  had  their  prede- 
cessors in  monstrous  birds,  such  as  the  dinomis,  the 
aptorais,  and  the  palapUrix  wingless  creatures  like 
the  ostrich,  that  stood  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  height. 
In  these  several  regions  two  gcitirtttioiu  of  species  of 
the  genera  peculiar  to  them  have  existed—  the  recent 
generation,  by  whose  d.*ccndant*  thev  are  still  inha- 
bited, and  the  extinct  generation,  whose  remains  we 
find  blocked  up  in  their  soils  and  caves.  But  how  are 
such  facts  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  uni- 
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f  )ther  considerations  point  to  the  same  result :  the 
natural  impossibility,  for  example,  of  obtaining  or  lay- 
ing up  flesh  for  tlie  support  of  carnivorous  animals  anil 
birds;  the  certain  destruction  that  must  have  ensued  to 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  seeds  and  plant*  of  the 
earth,  if  they  had  been  so  long  under  water;  and  to 
fresh-water  fish,  if  in  all  regions  of  the  globe  the  sea 
had  totally  and  for  months  together  overspread  the  dry 
land ;  but  it  is  needless  here  to  go  farther  into  detail. 
The  facts  already  mentioned  render  the  notion  of  a 


universal  deluge,  in  the  literal  sense,  at  variance  with 
the  light  of  reason;  and  of  the  two  competing  interpreta- 
tions, we  are,  in  a  manner,  compelled  to  decide  in  favour 
of  that  which  does  not  place  the  sacred  narrative  in 
antagonism  to  the  results  of  modern  science.  What 
precise  area  of  the  earth's  surface  might  be  covered  by 
the  waters  of  the  deluge,  or  by  what  particular  agencies 
these  waters  might  have  been  let  loose  for  their  w  ork  of 
destruction,  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  with 
any  certainty;  since  attempts  in  that  direction  must  be 
in  a  great  degree  conjectural,  anil  can  never  yield  more 
than  a  partial  degree  of  satisfaction.  Let  it  be  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  general  fact*— which  we  believe  to  lie 
all  that  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  scriptural  nar- 
rative— tliat  somewhere  about  tw  o  thousand  years  liefore 
the  Christian  era  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  world  WH 
totally  submerged  in  water— that  the  whole  existing 
race  of  mankind  pcrishpd  in  the  catastrophe,  with  the 
exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  who  were  preserved 
in  an  immense  vessel  that  he  had  been  instructed  l>cfore- 
haud  to  prepare  and  that  along  with  them  also  were 
preserved  specimens  of  the  living  creatures  belonging 
to  the  region,  sufficient  to  propagate  the  several  species 
in  the  new  world,  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  by  Grid's  mercy  escaped  the  general  destruction. 
Thus  understood,  there  is  not  only  nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  deluge  to  render  it  justly  liable  to  suspicion, 
but  there  is  much  also  to  commend  it  to  our  reasonable 
belii  f. 

I.  It  U  not  oj,/Mtrd  by  any  known  phenomena  in  the 
phy*ical  history  >,r  condition  of  the  irorlJ,  but,  analogi- 
cally at  least,  derives  from  some  of  them  a  measure  of 
confirmation.  Had  it  been  capable  of  proof  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  exhibits  no  apjiearanee  of  having 
ever  Iwcn  subject  to  the  operation  of  violent  agencies, 
or  the  overflowing  of  mighty  waters,  there  might  have 
Uen  some  ground  for  questioning  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  deluge.  But  the  reverse  is  known  to  be 
the  case.  There  are  undoubted  indications  of  both 
kinds  of  action — appearances  in  the  earth's  strata 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  most  power- 
ful forces  from  beneath  having  wrought  upwards  with 
disturbing  violence  alluvial  deposits  near  the  surface 
which  betoken  the  action  of  great  flood*  sweeping 
over  the  land — in  some  of  these  also  the  remains  of 
animals  belonging  to  still  existing  or  nearly  allied 
specie*.  Such  things,  if  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  Noachian  deluge,  at  least  livar  evidence 
to  the  same  kind  of  agencies  which  served  instrumen- 
tally  to  bring  it  about,  and  of  results  not  unlike  to  those 
in  which  it  issued. 

At  one  time  certainly  it  was  thought  that  the  phyd- 
cal  history  of  the  world  was  capable  of  yielding  a  more 
direct  and  specific  testimony  to  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  deluge.  It  was  supposed  by  not  a  few  culti- 
vators of  natural  science  that  the  organic  remains 
which  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  later  formation  were 
those  of  animals  and  plants  that  belongid  to  the  ante- 
diluvian world,  and  had  been  entomlicd  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  by  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  that 
pristine  order  of  tilings.  In  Dr.  Hale*'  Chronology,  for 
instance,  all  such  appearances,  and  along  with  them  the 
disruptions  of  tin  earth  into  islands  and  continents, 
lofty  mountains,  rugevd  precipices,  and  deep  ravines, 
are  all  thrown  together  as  clear  proofs  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  deluge,  and  even  of  its  general  progress 
from  north  to  south  (wl  I  p,  326,  seq  )     This  phase  of 
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i ipiliian,  however,  could  only  prevail  in  the  infancy  of 
geological  science,  or  rather  lief  ore  geology  hail  attained 
to  the  condition  of  a  science,  and  when  a  few  isolated 
appearances  were  hastily  assumed  as  the  basis  of  some 
precocious  theory.  As  soon  as  the  appearances  came 
to  lie  subjected  to  close  investigation,  it  was  perceived 
that  those  organic  remains  represented  very  different 
periods,  awl  periods  not  only  distinctly  marked  as 
earlier  and  later,  but  also  as  so  remote  in  point  of 
time  that  the  most  reeent  of  them  must  lie  held  to 
have  been  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man  and  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  world.  The  opinion  referred 
to,  therefore,  has  now  to  be  numbered  among  the  things 
that  were. 

The  same  fate  has  subsequently  befallen  another  idea, 
which  had  more  to  countenance  it  in  the  actual  appear- 
ances of  things,  and  for  a  time  received  the  suffrage  of 
men  of  science.  It  is  that  which  ascribed  the  formation 
of  diluvium  or  drift  found  in  many  (tarts  of  the  earth  to 
the  Noachiali  deluge.  Tliis  diluvium,  lying  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  coui|x>sed  of  various  materials  - 
sand,  pebbles,  fragments  of  rocks,  organic  remains  ond 
often  laid  as  if  it  hail  been  drifted  into  its  present  position 
by  the  action  of  a  mass  of  waters  flowing  in  a  particular 
direction,  was  at  first  not  unnaturally  connected  with 
the  deluge.  The  Reliquia  Diluviamr  of  Dr.  Buckland, 
published  in  1823,  hail  for  one  of  its  specific  objects 
the  establishment  of  this  conclusion;  and  Professor 
Sedgwick  gave  his  support  to  the  same  view  of  the  ! 
subject.  But  again  more  careful  investigations  proved 
the  idea  to  be  destitute  of  any  just  foundation.  S. 
Professor  Sedgwick  admitted  in  a  speech  before  the 
Geological  Society  so  far  back  as  1831.  He  held  it 
then  tii  be  "  conclusively  established,  that  the  vast  masses 
of  diluvial  gravel  scattered  almost  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  do  not  belong  to  one  violent  and  transitory 
peri<  d.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  unwarranted  conclu- 
sion, when  we  assumed  the  contemporaneity  of  all 
the  superficial  gravels  on  the  earth.  We  saw  the 
clearest  traces  of  alluvial  action,  and  we  had  In  our 
sacred  histories  the  record  of  a  general  deluge.  On 
this  double  testimony  it  was  that  we  gave  a  unity  to  a 
vast  succession  of  phenomena,  not  one  of  which  we  ' 
perfectly  comprehended,  and  under  the  name  dilu- 
vium classed  them  all  together."  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his 
Rrid'ttvaltr  TrtatUf,  made  substantially  the  same  ac- 
knowledgment, and  admitted  that  the  phenomena  in 
question  appeared  to  have  proceeded  from  "geological 
revolutions  produced  by  violent  eruptions  of  water, 
rather  than  the  comparatively  tranquil  inundation 
described  in  the  inspired  narrative.1'  In  short,  it  ap- 
pears beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  from  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  those  drift  accumulation.*,  and  other 
characteristic  marks,  that  they  point  to  a  period  much 
anterior  to  the  deluge  of  Noah,  and  indicate  an  agency 
greatly  more  violent  and  protracted  than  it  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been.  The  crust  and  surface  of  the 
earth  exhibit  no  clearly  ascertained  and  indelible  traces 
of  the  Noachian  deluge:  nor,  in  truth,  should  such  ever 
have  been  looked  for.  This  was  calmly  maintained, 
even  when  the  current  of  scientific  belief  ran  strong  in 
the  contrary  direction,  by  a  man  who  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  philosophic  mind  and  his  simple  faith 
in  divine  truth— Dr.  John  Fleming.  In  Jamcmn* 
PkUmepkieai  Journal.  1S20,  he  wrote  thus:  "From  the 
simple  narrative  of  Moses,  it  appears  that  the  ark  had 
not  drifted  far  from  the  spot  where  it  was  first  lifted  up, 


and  that  it  grounded  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
same  sjsit;  that  the  waters  rose  upon  the  earth  by 
degrees;  that  the  flood  exhibited  no  violent  impetuosity, 
displacing  neither  the  soil,  nor  the  vegetable  tribes 
which  it  supported,  nor  rendering  the  ground  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  With  this  conviction  in  my 
mind,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  not  prejuiml  to  witness  in 
Miture  any  remaining  mark*  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  I 
find  my  respect  for  the  authority  of  revelation  height- 
ened, when  I  see  on  the  present  surface  no  memorial* 
of  the  event." 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  remains  existing  on  the 
earth's  surface  afford  no  direct  or  specific  proof  of  the 
deluge,  they  still  liear  a  collateral,  and  by  no  means  un- 
important testimony  to  its  credibility.  For  though,  a* 
Buckland  has  stated  in  his  Brid;t*«atrr  Trtatm,  "we 
have  not  yet  found  (nor  perhaps  are  likely  to  find)  the 
certain  traces  of  any  great  diluvian  catastrophe,  which 
we  can  affirm  to  be  within  the  human  period,  we  can 
at  least  show  that  paroxysms  of  internal  energy,  ac- 
companied by  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains,  and 
followed  by  mighty  waters  desolating  whole  regions  of 
the  earth,  were  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  nature. 
Now,  what  has  happened  again  and  again,  from  the 
most  ancient  up  to  the  most  modern  periods  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  earth,  may  have  happened  once 
during  the  four  thousand  years  that  man  lias  been 
living  on  its  surface.  So  that  all  anterior  improbability 
is  taken  away  from  the  fact  of  a  deluge  such  as  that  of 
Noah."  This  is  the  fair  and  legitimate  use  to  moke  of 
the  evidences  that  appear  in  the  earth's  strata  and 
surface  of  previous  cataclysms  anil  diluvial  catas- 
trophes.  They  conclusively  establish  the  occurrence 
of  facts  that  belong  to  the  some  onler  as  the  Noachian 
deluge,  and  are  perfectly  valid  against  such  shallow 
reasoning  as  that  of  Voltaire,  who,  to  got  rid  at  any 
cost  of  the  Bible  account  of  a  deluge,  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  anything  of  a  like  nature  in  the  past-  codd 
even  take  refuge  in  the  wild  imagination  that  the 
soil  of  the  earth  might  possibly  produce  fossils.  Such 
an  unreasoning  extreme  of  infidelity  was  well  replied  to 
by  Goethe,  long  before  Buckland  directed  his  mind  to 
the  subject.  Shaking  of  Voltaire  in  his  Antobi*- 
'jrayJitf,  he  says,  "  When  1  now  learned,  that  to  weaken 
the  tradition  of  a  deluge,  he  had  denied  all  petrified 
shells,  and  only  admitted  them  as  Ih.hu  natanr,  he 
entirely  lost  my  confidence;  for  my  own  eyes  had  ou 
the  Baschherg  plainly  enough  shown  me,  that  I  stood 
on  the  lmttom  of  an  old  dried  up  sea,  among  the  rxvria 
of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  These  mountains  had  cer- 
tainly been  covered  with  waves — whether  before  or 
during  the  deluge  did  not  concern  me;  it  was  enough 
that  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  hail  been  a  monstrous 
lake— a  bay  extending  beyond  the  reach  of  eywight : 
out  of  this  I  was  not  to  be  talked.'' 

Nor  is  the  analogical  argument  altogether  confined 
to  these  convulsive  movements  anterior  to  the  human 
period  ;  there  have  been  also,  in  the  times  posterior  to 
it,  partial  changes,  oscillations  as  to  natural  level  in 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  corresponding 
alterations  between  sea  ami  land,  of  a  kind  probably 
not  unlike  to  what  happened  at  the  deluge,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  compass  and  degree.  On  the  coast 
of  Chili  the  effect  of  two  earthquakes  in  1822  anil  1S35 
was  such,  that  over  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles 
the  coast  has  been  raised  in  one  part  two  foot  above 
high- water  mark,  and  in  another  to  the  same  extent 
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depressed.    In  tlie  Bay  of  Iku:c,  near  Naples,  there 
exist  the  rains  of  an  ancient  temple,  that  of  Jupiter 
SerapU,  with  several  columns  standing  nearly  erect, 
fa  a  time  these  must  have  been  submerged  in  the  sea 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  bind,  as  appear*  from  certain 
holes  pierced  in  them  by  a  class  of  perforating  bivalves, 
wkcb  live  only  in  the  sea ;  while  again,  by  a  subse- 
quent, and  as  must  be  supposed,  very  gradual  elevation 
of  the  ground,  they  have  been  raised  and  now  stand 
above  the  sea-level.    Who  can  tell  how  far  causes  of  a 
may  have  operated  in  the  region  which  we 
to  believe  was  the  more  peculiar  scene  of 
the  deluge,  and  contributed  to  its  accomplishment? 
The  depression  to  a  certain  depth  of  the  tracts  occupied 
br  the  human  family  below  the  Caspian,  or  any  other 
adjacent  sea,  would  have  all  the  appearance,  and  the 
effect  also,  of  opening  up  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep.   And  if,  within  or  near  that  particular  region, 
there  are  "  vast  plains,  white  with  Bait,  and  charged 
with  sea-shells,  showing  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  at  no 
distant  period  greatly  more  extensive  than  it  is  now  " 
(TnUsMDj  of  iho  Rocks,  p  MS),  it  cannot  be  deemed  impro- 

tl&^lc,   td^a^t       ht'Ia  A    ^  rt.*»k  \r        Oa*Jt  J  UCs^ptiafi-Iat    1 1. 1  1    t    '    \  H 

executed,  and  a  bason  of  moral  discipline  administered 
to  all  coming  ages,  the  chief  means  of  executing  it 
might  have  been  found  in  bringing  into  play  such  ele- 
ments and  operations  as  are  known  to  have  been  at 
*urk  in  other  times  and  places.  So  that,  if  no  tangi- 
ble, conclusive  evidence  of  the  Noachian  deluge  can 
be  appealed  to  in  the  physical  history  of  the  earth, 
there  is  not  only  nothing  to  discredit  it,  but  not  a  Utile 
in  various  resptjcts  to  commend  it  to  our  belief. 


II.  Passing  from  the  physical  to  the 


>liti 
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national  historv  of  the  world,  we  find  nothing  to  mili- 
tate against  the  scriptural  account  of  the  deluge, 
nothing  at  least  that  can  stand  the  test  of  an  impar- 
tial and  rigid  examination.  The  world  contains  no 
authentic  records,  or  extant  monuments,  that  carry  up 
the  evidence  of  human  agency  and  civilization  to  a  period 
too  remote  for  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  of  the  Noa- 
chian deluge.  The  more  important  nations  of  antiquity 
did  undoubtedly  lay  claim  to  a  continued  existence, 
which,  had  it  been  real,  would  have  been  incompatible 
with  such  a  general  wreck  of  human  life  and  interests 
as  is  represented  to  have  then  occurred.  But  all  pre- 
tensions of  thus  nature  have  given  way  before  the  ad- 
vancing light  of  careful  research  and  scientific  know- 
bilge.  The  old  Indian,  Chinese,  Egyptian,  and  other 
*uch  like  claim*  to  an  incredible  antiquity  are  now  un- 
venally  assigned  to  the  region  of  fable;  and  the  astro- 
nomical tables  derived  from  the  East,  which  were  so 
artfully  framed  as  to  deceive  such  men  as  Caillv  and 
Playfair,  have  been  found  to  possess  no  higher  autho- 

Eren  later  and  leas  suspicious- looking  proofs  of  national 
longevity,  which  have  been  paraded  by  opponents  of 
the  Bible,  have  on  closer  examination  been  found  false 
witnesses  in  regard  to  the  point  under  consideration. 
It  is  not  long  since  that  the  zodiacs  found  inscribed  on 
the  temples  of  Esne"  and  Dendera,  in  Upper  Egypt,  had  a 
kind  of  fabulous  age  ascribed  to  them,  reaching  to  thou- 
sands of  years,  not  only  before  the  deluge,  but  before 
of  man,  according  to  the  Old  Testain*nt 
The  deciphering  however  of  the  Greek 
portions  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  partial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  hieroglypica,  have  dissipated  these  golden 
dreams  of  a  hoar  antiquity.  It  has  been  ascertained 
Vol.  I. 


]  that  the  temple  at  Dendera  was  consecrated  to  the 
Roman  emperor  Tiberius.  "  The  temple  of  Esne, 
whose  construction  was  placed  as  far  back  as  8000 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  has  a  column,  whose  in- 
scription gives  it  the  date  of  the  tenth  year  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus.  There  is  still  more  decisive  proof, 
that  these  zodiacs  have  no  reference  eitfter  to  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  or  a  change  of  the  solstices. 
A  mummy  cloth  brought  from  Egypt  has  a  very  legible 
Greek  inscription  resj»ecting  a  young  man  who  died  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  cloth 
has  also  a  zodiac  painted  on  it,  marked  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  Dendera,  and  therefore  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  mere  astrological  composition  respecting 
the  individual  whose  body  was  wrapped  up  in  it.  The 
zodiacs  in  the  temples  are  probably  astrological  for- 
mulae respecting  the  dedication  of  the  building,  or  the 
nativity  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  it  was  con- 
structed "  (Dr  Kcouler.  In  King's  Geology,  V 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  more  zealous  of  those  who 
have  given  themselves  to  Egyptological  studies  still 
persuade  themselves  that  they  have,  in  the  remains  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  the  surviving  witnesses  of  times 
greatly  more  remote  than  the  era  of  the  deluge.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  data  on  w  hich  their  conclusions 
rest  are,  to  a  large  extent,  conjectural ;  that  the  view 
is  not  concurred  in  by  Wilkinson,  and  many  of  the 
more  learned  and  judicious  investigators  of  the  subject, 
whose  mind  was  substantially  expressed  in  the  word* 
of  the  great  chronologcr  Ideler : — "The  history  of 
ancient  Egypt  is  a  labyrinth,  of  which  chronology  has 
lost  the  thread."  Indeed,  the  view  may  Iks  said  to  cam- 
its  own  refutation  along  with  it,  as  it  would  assert  for 
Egypt  a  high  position  of  art  and  civilization,  when  all 
the  world  besides  was  either  unpeopled,  or  sunk  in  ab- 
solute barbarisni. 

III.  But  while  there  are  no  historical  evidences  in  the 
political  history  of  the  world  against  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  deluge,  whether  written  or  monumental,  then- 
are  the  amplest  trail  it  tonal  tetti  monies  in  its  favour. 
These  are,  from  the  remoteness  of  the  event,  the  only 
kind  of  direct  collateral  evidence  that  the  case  properly 
admits  of.  It  was  one  of  Hume's  objections  against 
the  historical  verity  of  the  Pentateuch  in  general,  that 
it  was  not  corroborated  by  any  concurring  testimony. 
But  how  could  it!  There  is  no  written  testimony  ex- 
tant, apart  from  what  is  found  in  the  Bible  (which 
contains  the  primeval  records  of  the  human  race),  that 
comes  within  centuries  of  the  time  to  which  even  the 
latest  accounts  in  the  Pentateuch  refer.  There  is  here, 
therefore,  no  room  for  concurring  testimonies,  though, 
in  respect  to  such  an  event  as  the  deluge,  at  once  pos- 
sessing a  world-wide  interest,  and  fitted  to  leave  most 
memorable  impressions  on  the  minds  of  men,  there  was 

!  abundant  room  for  testimonies  of  a  traditional  nature. 

I  And  these  accordingly  we  have ;  and  have  in  such 
fulness  and  variety  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  or 
tribe  of  historical  significance  in  any  part  of  the  world 
which  has  not  transmitted  an  account  of  a  general 
deluge,  in  which  the  whole  human  race  perished,  ex- 
cepting a  mere  remnant  saved  in  a  vessel,  or  by  some 
other  means  of  escape  available  only  to  themselves. 
Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Asiatic  Rttcarchtt,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  event  in  this  general  aspect  of  it,  calls  it 
"  a  fact,  which  is  admitted  as  true  by  every  nation  to 
whose  literature  we  have  access,  and  particularly  by 
the  ancient  Hindoos,  who  have  allotted  an  entire  Pur- 
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i  to  the  detail  of  that  event,  which  they  relate,  as 
usual,  in  symbol*  and  allegories."  "  It  is  no  longer 
probable  only,"  lie  again  nay*,  *'  but  absolutely  certain, 
that  the  whole  race  of  luaukind  proceeded  from  Iran 
(the  district  of  Asia  to  which  Ararat  belongs),  as  from 
a  centre,  whence  they  migrated  at  first  iu  three 
great  colonies;  anil  tliat  those  three  branches  grew 
from  a  common  stock,  which  had  been  miraculously 
preserved  in  a  general  convulsion  and  inundation  of 
this  globe."  To  the  like  effect  Mitford,  in  his  llittory 
of  (irtect: — "  The  tradition  of  all  nations,  and  appear- 
ances in  every  country,  l>ear  witness  scarcely  less  ex- 
plicit than  the  writings  of  Moses  to  that  general  flood, 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  human  race;  and 
those  ablest  Greek  authors,  who  have  attempted  to 
trace  the  history  of  mankind  to  its  source,  all  refer  to 
such  an  event  for  the  beginning  of  the  present  system 
of  things  on  earth."  To  these  may  be  added  the  later 
testimony  of  a  French  writer,  one  rather  of  the  infidel 
than  the  believing  school,  M.  Lou£,  whose  words  have 
been  quoted  by  11  itehcock :  "  I  shall  be  vexed  to  be 
thought  stupid  enough  to  deny  that  an  inundation  or 
catastrophe  has  taken  place  in  the  world,  or  rather  in 
the  region  inhabited  by  the  antediluvians.  To  me  this 
seems  to  be  as  really  a  fact  in  history  as  the  reign  of 
i  .1  -.ir  at  Home." 

It  was  only  what  might  be  expected,  in  regard  to  an 
event  which  took  place  before  the  human  family  separ- 
ated into  distinct  nationalities,  that  the  traditions 
preserved  of  it  would  maintain  more  or  less  of  a  general 
agreement,  but  that  they  would  also  be  tinged  to  gome 
extent  with  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  of 
different  places  and  regions.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
happened,  although  perhaps  there  is  more  reason  to 
wonder  at  the  marked  agreements  with  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  than  at  the  various  national  diversities.  The 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  nations  are  in  this  case 
the  most  important,  because  they  were  the  earliest  to  be 
put  on  record,  and  were  also  the  accredited  accounts 
of  the  descendants  of  those  who  settled  nearest  to  the 
catastrophe.  They  have  been  so  often  given,  that  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  briefly  mention  them.  The 
Chaldean  tradition,  reported  by  Ikrosus,  and  found  in 
Josephus  (Ap  L  19),  asserts  the  fact  of  a  general  deluge, 
and  the  preservation  of  only  a  few  persons  in  an  ark, 
which  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The  As- 
tyrian,  preserved  by  Eusebiua  in  the  words  of  Abydenus 
(Evang  Prep.  c.  is.),  is  somewhat  more  specific,  as  it 
designates  a  single  man,  named  Kisisthrus  (otherwise 
called  Xisanthrus),  who  being  divinely  forewarned, 
sailed  in  a  vessel  into  Armenia,  and  presently  all  tilings 
became  involved  in  a  fearful  inundation;  by  and  by 
he  sent  out  from  his  vessel  several  birds  in  succession, 
which  from  the  prevalence  of  the  waters  constantly  re- 
turned back  stained  with  mud,  till  after  the  third  trial 
they  returned  no  more ;  and  tlien  he  was  himself  taken 


formed.  Take  therefore  all  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs 
and  esculent  grains  for  food,  and,  together  with  the 
seven  holy  men,  your  respective  wives,  and  pairs  of  all 
animals,  enter  the  ark  without  fear."  He  did  so,  and 
was  thereby  saved,  along  with  his  company,  from  the 
general  destruction,  in  a  large  vessel  that  came  floating 
toward  him  on  the  rising  waters.  The  traditions  of 
Bfapt  upon  the  subject  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
any  detailed  form,  but  are  referred  to  by  Joee|  hun< Antu) . 
aiul  Plato  also,  in  his  Timmu,  has  taken  some  notice 
of  thum.  The  (Jrttk  traditions  respecting  the  deluge 
of  Deucalion  differ  somewhat  in  different  writers,  but 
the  current  belief  was,  no  doubt,  given  with  substantial 
correctness  by  Ovid.  A  later  form  appears  in  the 
treatise  Ik  Ika  Syria,  ascribed  to  Lucian.  Accenting 
to  it  the  antediluvians  were  a  wicked  brood,  men  uf 
violence,  regardless  of  oaths  and  of  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality, without  mercy  one  toward  another;  on  which 
account  they  were  doomed  to  destruction.  "For  this 
purpose,"  ho  goes  on  to  say,  "there  was  a  mighty 
eruption  of  water  from  the  earth,  attended  with  heavy 
showers  from  above  ;  so  that  the  rivers  swelled  and  the 
sea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  a 
flo«xl,  and  all  flesh  drowned.  Deucalion  alone  was  pre- 
served, to  people  the  world.  This  mercy  was  shown 
him  on  account  of  his  justice  and  piety.  His  preserva- 
tion was  effected  thus :  he  put  all  his  family,  Iwth  hit 
sons  and  their  wives,  into  a  vast  ark  which  he  had 
provided,  and  be  then  went  into  it  himself.  At  the 
same  time  animals  of  every  species— boars,  horses,  lions, 
serpents — whatever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
followed  him  by  pairs — all  wliich  he  received  into  the 
ark,  and  experienced  no  evil  from  them." 

This  account,  which  has  been  frequently  produced 
among  the  heathen  traditions  of  the  deluge,  and  still 
also  by  Miller  (Twttuiony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  isu).  betrays,  we 
may  say,  its  own  posthumous  origin.  It  is  far  too 
close  an  imitation  of  the  scriptural  account,  and  in 
particular  too  ethical  in  its  tone,  to  be  a  really  heathen 
account.  It  belongs  to  that  sub- apostolic  age,  which 
witnessed  in  so  many  respects  a  commingling  of  the 
heathen  with  the  Christian  element*,  and  must,  in  its 
existing  form,  be  regarded  as  a  fabrication.  The  work 
from  which  it  is  taken  is  no  longer  reckoned  among  the 
genuine  productions  of  Lucian  ;  but  even  if  it  were,  as 
Lucian  was  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books,  the  real 
character  of  the  narrative  would  not  be  thereby  altered. 
It  should  cease  therefore  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. Nor  should  any  use  be  made  (as  is  still  done 
both  by  Kitto  and  Miller)  of  the  Apamaan  medal, 
which  exhibits  the  name  of  Noe  inscribed  on  a  floating 
chest,  within  which  a  man  and  woman  appear  seated, 
and  to  which  a  bird  on  the  wing  is  seen  bearing  a 
branch.  This  likewise  betrays  its  origin  ;  it  belongs  to 
later  times,  and  is  too  clear  a  specimen  of  what  *** 
then  very  common  in  Phrygia  and  its  ncighbourbood- 


to  the  celestial  region,  while  the  vessel  and  it*  contents   an  indiscriminate  use  of  heathen  and  bildieal 


rested  in  Armenia.  Polyhistor,  as  quoted  by  Cyril 
(Adv.  JuiUaum),  adds  to  the  account  that  Sisuthrus  had 
in  his  vessel  birds,  reptiles,  and  lieasts  of  burden.  The 
Indian  account,  as  given  by  Sir  William  Jones  (AnUUc 
Rwoarchcs,  a  list,  represents  the  sun- born  monarch, 
Satyavatra,  as  immediately  before  the  deluge  addressed 
by  the  God  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "  In  seven  days  all  creatures  that  have  of- 
fended me  shall  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge ;  but  thou 
shall  be  preserved  in  a 


and  a  consequent  mixing  up  of  the  opinions  proper  to 
each,  as  if  there  were  no  material  difference  between 
them.  It  is  but  another  form  of  what  gave  birth  to 
the  later  Sybilline  oracles,  and  the  Gnostic  philosophy 
of  the  first  centuries.  Tradition  has  its  spurious  pro- 
ductions as  well  as  history;  and  in  a  case  like  the 
present,  where  the  legitimate  evidence  is  so  full,  there 
is  the  leas  need  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  what  is  unable 
to  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  examination. 

Beside  the  older  Greek  and  Asiatic  traditions  of  » 
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deluge,  traces  of  the  same  event  have  been  found  where 
tbey  might  leaat  have  been  expected,  among  the  tribes 
and  race*  of  the  New  World,  and  even  among  the 
islander*  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  traditions  here  aim 
vary,  thongh  the  substance  remains  in  all  much  the 
aame.  The  Indian!  of  the  North  American  lake*  tell 
of  their  forefather,  with  his  family,  and  pair*  of  the 
living  creatures,  being  preserved  on  a  raft,  which  he 
bad  been  warned  to  build,  while  all  others  were  drowned. 
Tin  we  on  Terra  Firma,  in  the  opposite  direction,  believe 
that  when  the  deluge  came,  one  man  with  lus  wife  and 
children  escaped  in  a  canoe.  The  Mexicans  had  tra- 
ditions and  aUo  pictorial  representations  of  the  event, 
in  which  one  man  and  his  wife  escaped  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  leaf- producing  tree,  while  the  water  goddess 
(Matalcucje)  appeared  pouring  torrents  of  water  upon 


\ 


Even  among  the  most  scattered  and  savage  tribes  on 
the  Orinoco,  Humboldt  found  the  tradition  of  a  deluge 
common  to  them  all — the  Tamanacs,  the  Maypures, 
the  Indians  of  the  Kio  Erevato — but  each  giving  their 
own  distinctive  colour  to  the  story.  Tl»e  traditions, 
be  says,  "arc  like  the  relics  of  a  vast  shipwreck,"  and 
as  such  "  are  highly  interesting  in  the  philosophical 
study  of  our  own  species  In  the  great  conti- 
nents, as  in  the  smallest  islands  of  the  Pacific,  it  is 
always  on  the  loftiest  and  Marat  mountain  that  the 
remains  of  the  human  race  have  been  saved  ;  and  this 
event  appears  the  more  recent  in  proportion  as  the 
nations  are  uncultivated,  and  as  the  knowledge  they 
have  of  their  own  existence  has  no  very  remote  date." 
This,  we  have  no  doubt,  presents  the  true  rationale  of 
the  subject,  as  to  the  diversity  that  appears  in  the  ac- 
counts. The  diversity,  whether  among  the  traditions 
of  the  Old  or  those  of  the  New  World,  did  not  arise 
from  an  actual  difference  in  the  events,  but  from  the 
one  great  event,  of  which  they  all  spake,  assuming 
such  distinctive  shapes  and  forms  as  were  given  to  it 
by  the  respective  position  and  circumstances  of  each. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  as  much  omfirma- 
tory  evidence  of  this  great  event  as  could  well  l>e 
expected.  In  vindication  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  we 
are  entitled  to  say,  Here  is  a  fact  which  in  some  form 
lias  impressed  itself  on  the  historical  or  traditional  re- 
miniscences of  all  nations ;  which  is  also  not  without 
analogical  corroboration  from  physical  ap(>earancrs  in 
the  world's  condition :  and  whether  we  can  solve  the 
incidental  ihfficulties  connected  with  it  or  not.  we  should 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  strongest  evidence  if  we  were  to 
bring  into  doubt  the  reality  of  the  event.  However 
bttle  the  scriptural  narrative  of  it  may  enable  us  to 
answer  all  queries,  or  even  to  silence  all  objections  that 
may  be  raised  on  the  subject,  it  yet  presents  what,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  by  much  the  most  rational  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  matter,  and— what  is  of  social 
moment— the  on/i/one  that  renders  an  adequate  reason 
for  such  a  fearful  catastrophe  befalling  the  habitable 
world.  For  here,  as  generally  in  the  historical  ac- 
counts of  Old  Testament  scripture,  the  moral  element, 
by  having  the  chief  prominence  assigned  to  it,  dis- 
tinguishes what  is  written  from  the  traditionary  ac- 
counts of  heathen  antiquity.  In  these  accounts  the 
jthytical  alone  is  brought  distinctly  into  view  ;  our  at- 
tention is  drawn  merely  to  the  singular  natural  phe- 
and  to  the  remarkable  incidents  of  danger  or 
connected  with  them.  But  in  the  simple 
!  of  Moses,  all  takes  its  rise  in  the 


man's  part,  in  the  inveterate  corruption  which  had  raged 
among  the  antediluvian  race,  and  defied  all  remedial 
efforts  of  an  ordinary  kind — and  on  (tod's  part,  in  the 
righteousness  which  could  no  longer  allow  the  audacity 
of  sin  to  proceed,  but  must  substitute  for  abused  mercy 
the  severe  inflictions  of  judgment.  It  is  this  which 
Scripture  makes  prominent,  leaving  other  point*  in 
comparative  obscurity  ;  and  the  same  prominence  must 
be  given  to  it  still,  if  the  sacred  narrative  shall  be  either 
rightly  understood  or  properlv  used. 

DE'MAS,  a  professed  disciple  and  a  friend  of  St.  Paul 
— twice  mentioned  in  his  later  epistles,  as  sending,  along 
with  others,  salutations  to  brethren  at  a  distance,  CoL 
It.  U;  Fhtlc  24;  but  in  his  last  epistle  presented  under 
the  mournful  wpeot  of  one  who,  through  love  of  a 
present  world,  had  forsaken  the  apostle,  xTt  It.  io.  It 
might  be  but  a  temporary  falling  from  his  stead  fastness; 
but  no  later  notice  of  his  career  has  survived  to  correct 
the  unfavourable  impression  which  this  naturally  pro- 
duces. Indeed,  the  tradition  of  subsequent  times  classes 
him  among  the  apostate*  from  the  faith  (Epiph-  Itxt.  ill; 
but  this  prolnably  arose  from  a  too  rigid  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  the  apostle. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  Greek  term,  denoting  a  rotary  of 
lttinetcr,  or  Ceres,  of  frequent  use  among  the  Greeks, 
but  in  New  Testament  scripture  occurring  only  twice. 
1.  The  first  person  of  the  name  mentioned  is  the  silver- 
smith at  Ephesus,  whose  chief  employment  was  the 
making  of  silver  shrines  for  Diana— most  probably 
silver  models  of  the  temple,  or  of  its  innermost  chamber, 
with  the  image  there  deposited  of  the  great  goddess. 
The  prospect  of  losing  this  trade  by  the  conversions 
that  were  going  on  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Paul,  gave  rise  to  a  mighty 
commotion,  which  was  headed  by  Demetrius,  and  which 
for  a  time  placed  the  a|K>etle  in  jeopardy,  Ac  xix  ;  SCV  i. 
{Sre  EphesI's.)  2.  The  other  Demetrius  was  a  disciple 
commended  by  the  apostle  John,  as  being  well  reported 
of  by  all  men,  and  by  the  truth  itself—  that  is,  possess- 
ing a  character  so  purely  anil  transfiarently  Christian, 
that  it  might  lie  said  to  carry  it*  own  testimony  along 
with  it,  jJa.li,  His  place  of  residence  is  not  stated; 
but  if  not  at  Ephesu*,  it  must  have  been  at  some  place 
in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

DEMONS.  These  are  spoken  of  in  all  Scripture,  from 
the  Pentateuch  to  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  under  this  or 
some  equivalent  name,  they  hold  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  mythology  of  all  heathen  nations,  both 
ancient  and  m'slem.  "  The  god*  of  the  heatlien,"  sayB 
the  psalmist,  "are  demons."  r*.  xer  «,  sept.  Ana.  And 
St.  Paul  at  once  authenticates  this  translation,  and  con- 
firms the  truth  it  declares,  when  he  applies  it  to  the 
heathen  of  his  time,  saying.  "The  things  which  the 
Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  demons  and  not  to 
God,"  t  Co  x  ».  The  heatlien  themselves  give  the  same 
account  of  their  religious  belief*  and  their  sacrificial 
rites.  The  demon  (  6  talftuv)  is  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship, Sturt&aiiiovla  descrilfs  their  worship  itself,  and 
itujihalnur,  the  worshipper.  Thus,  Favorinus,  a  philo- 
sopher of  Adrian's  time,  who  at  different  periods  of  his 
life  resided  in  Rome  and  Greece,  and  the  Latter  Asia, 
describes  the  religion  of  these  nations  indifferently  as 
6  06<o»  Otoe  If  8o^»"«»,  the  fear  of  God  or  of  demons. 
Xenophon,  intending  to  commend  the  piety  of  Agcai- 
laus,  king  of  Sparta,  sajs  altl  bwt&alftuv  ty,  he  was 
ever  a  worshiper  of  demons.  Festus,  governor  of 
Judea,  as  having  no  other  idea  of  religion  in  Gentile  or 
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Jew,  pronounces  the  accusation  of  the  Jew*  against  ! 
Paul  a  question  of  their  own  demon-  worship,  wtpl  TT/f 
l&ai  btm&atfiarlat.  So  also,  the  men  of  Athens,  on 
hearing  Paul  preach  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  con- 
cluded that  he  was  a  setter  forth  of  strange  or  foreign 
demons;  and  Paul  in  his  turn,  certainly  without  inten- 
tion to  compliment  their  piety,  as  Dr.  Campbell  seems 
to  suppose,  yet  as  certainly  without  thought  of  saying 
what  they  could  repel  as  false  or  resent  as  offensive, 
states  it  as  his  observation  of  them  that  they  were 
btieihaifiwcaripovt,  not,  as  in  the  English  Dible,  "too 
Btitious"  (which  is  opposed  both  to  the  etymolo- 
>  and  the  historical  import),  but  addicted  more  than 
i  to  demon-  worship.  On  this  point  it  is  only  further 
to  add,  that  Scripture  ascribes  the  same 
thing  to  the  Israelites,  in  their  frequent  apostasies  from 
Jehovah  their  God.  "They  sacrificed  to  demons  and 
not  to  God,  to  gods  whom  they  knew  not;  to  new  gods, 
that  came  newly  up;  whom  their  fathers  feared  not," 

De.  OOdL  IT;  U.  xtIL  7;  P».  crt.  JT. 

But  now  who  or  what  were  these  demons  whom  the 
world  worshipped  ?  The  question  is  not  without  diffi- 
culty, since  belonging  to  the  spiritual  and  unseen  world, 
they  are  not  immediately  objects  of  our  knowledge,  and 
the  speculations  of  curious  and  inquiring,  and  the  im- 
postures of  wicked  and  designing  men,  practising  on 
the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  or  the  imagination  of  the 
fearful,  have  had  much  to  do  in  creating  and  upholding 
every  theory  or  system  of  detnonology  which  lias  pre- 
vailed. They  are  therefore  in  the  main,  as  Scripture 
styles  them,  "  a  work  of  errors."  and  exhibit  a  mass  of 
beliefs  or  opinions  alike  contradictory  and  absurd,  and 
which  it  were  as  idle  as  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to 
distinguish  or  harmonize.  Iking,  as  we  have  seen, 
objects  of  worship,  demons  must  have  been  believed  to 
be,  in  some  sense  or  after  some  sort,  dirint.  Indeed  with 
the  Greek,  the  rd  Scier,  the  divine,  and  ro  Sattdnov,  the 
demonish  or  demonian,  were  synonymous  terms ;  and 
ol  5tol,  the  gods,  and  6t  Salfiorti,  the  demons,  suggested 
the  same  beings.  With  the  philosophers  the  name  of 
demon  (as  from  Ssi/wr,  knowing),  is  used  as  the  generic 
name  of  intelligent  or  spiritual  natures.  Thus  Plato 
styles  the  maker  of  the  world,  Tbr  fUyurroy  Sal/iara., 
the  greatest  demon  (ruto,  Cnujiiu,  2fi») ;  while  in  the 
same  dialogue,  Socrates  is  made  to  say,  "  every  wise 
man  that  is  a  good  man,  is  a  demon,  and  rightly  called 
a  demon,  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead."  But  these  men, 
as  is  also  intimated  in  the  same  place,  did  not  in  this 
speak  their  own  sentiments,  hut  rather  sought  to  ac- 
commodate their  language  to  the  lielief  or  feelings  of  the 
vulgar;  these,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  greatly  less 
elevated  and  refined.  For  the  most  part  demons  were 
believed  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  celestial 
gods  and  men,  and  to  act  as  mediators,  negotiating 
those  affairs  which  it  was  deemed  beneath  the  majesty 
of  the  greater  gods  to  transact  immediately  with  mor- 
tals. This  is  in  substance  the  philosophy  of  the  later 
Platonists,  Apuleius  and  Plotinus,  on  this  subject. 
The  first  of  these  authors,  as  quoted  by  Augustine, 
who  treats  of  demons,  with  great  learning,  in  his  City 
of  God,  has  thus  described  them:  "  In  kind  they  are 
animal,  in  disposition  passionate,  in  mind  rational,  in 
body  aerial,  in  duration  eternal,  having  the  first  three 
in  common  with  us,  the  fourth  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  the  fifth  common  to  them  with  the  gods  "  (Augustine, 
Civ.  Dai,  lib.  mii  cap  xtI.  )  This,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
popular  creed,  rather  than  his  own,  and  according  to  it, 


demons  are  not  distinguished  from  deceased  and  disem- 
bodied men.  Indeed,  immortality  seems  to  have  been 
retrardod  as  the  only  distinction  between  gods  and  men. 
•*  What  are  men!"  it  is  asked  in  a  dialogue  of 
The  answer  is,  "mortal  gods,"  ^tol  %rt)rol.  And  i 
' '  What  are  gods !"  "  immortal  men,"  Mpurrot  iddraroi. 

On  these  and  similar  grounds,  it  has  been  contended 
in  modern  times,  that  demons,  in  the  idea  of  the  heathen, 
were  only  "  human  ghosts,"  and  also,  were  believed  to 
be  good  and  beneficent  in  their  nature  and  agency. 
(Sykei'  Inquiry;  and  Firmer  oo  Demoniacs.)     It  might  not 

be  worth  while  to  advert  to  their  views,  but  for  the  ufe 
to  which  they  have  applied  them,  of  discrediting  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  demons.  Like  other  errors,  they 
are  true  in  part.  Many  who  were  worshipped  as  de- 
mons had  been  men— princes,  heroes,  or  sages,  who 
were  deified  or  regarded  as  demons  after  death.  The 
learned  Joseph  Mede,  in  treating  of  the  identity  of  the 
saint-worship  of  Kotne  papal  with  the  demon-worship 
of  Rome  pagan,  shows  that  "they  were  the  souls  of 
worthy  men  deified  after  death."  But  he  add*,  that  some 
were  of  higher  degree,  which  had  no  beginning,  nor 
were  ever  imprisoned  in  mortal  bodies  (Work*,  p.  «u)  It 
is  more  likely,  that  instead  of  constituting  by  themselves 
a  peculiar  or  distinct  order,  thev  should  be  supposed,  on 
their  deification,  to  have  been  assumed  into  the  fellow- 
ship  of  a  higher,  viz.  a  divine  order  of  beings  already 
existing.  And  this  Farmer  himself  admits  was,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  view  of  heathen  philosophers  awl  of 
Christian  fathers.  That  all  demons  were  good  and  worthy 
men  who  in  their  deified  state  used  their  power  only 
for  good  to  their  human  kindred  on  earth,  is  not  less 
contrary  to  all  evidence.  As  the  ideal  representations 
of  certain  attributes  and  powers,  of  which  men  saw  or  felt 
the  manifestation  and  effect,  while  the  subjects  or  causes 
of  them  were  invisible  or  unknown,  how  could  they  be 
otherwise  conceived  of  than  both  as  good  and  eril! 
Sykes  says  that  Hesiod  pronounce*  all  the  demons  of  the 
golden  age  to  be  good.  But  he  is  forced  to  say  also, 
that  nt  xaxit  iaifiuv.  a  certain  evil  demon,  is  as  old  »» 
Homer.  Indeed,  Divinity  itself,  to  &<for,  is  repre- 
sented by  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  as  <p8ovff>6s>  t<  ai 
Topax&fct,  spiteful  and  envious  of  the  happiness  of  mm 
(Her.  I  32.) ;  Apuleius  (In  Aug  Ci»  Deii  represents  demon! 
as  subject  to  human  vices,  and  ' '  osores  hominum,"  hater* 
of  men;  and  Porphyry,  a  virulent  enemy  of  Christianity, 
says  that  many  of  them  are  wicked  and  mischievous  in 
the  highest  degree.  "  They  commonly  dwell  and  MO 
in  places  nearest  the  cart  It,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  lasts; 
there  is  no  crime  of  which  they  are  not  capable;  they 
do  their  utmost  to  keep  us  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
gods,  and  induce  us  to  serve  themselves ;  they  assume 
the  form  of  the  great  gods  to  seduce  men;  they  make  it 
their  business  to  inflame  their  lusts,  and  set  up  them- 
selves as  great  gods."  And  it  may  be  asked  here,  how, 
if  regarded  only  as  good,  and  dispenser*  of  good,  can  it 
be  accounted  for,  that  over  ancient  and  modern  heathen- 
dom men  have  ever  sought  the  aid  of  the  real  or  pre- 
tended exorcist  to  rid  them  of  the  presence  of  their 
alleged  benefactors ! 

It  is  true,  certainly,  that  from  the  maw  of  incoherent 
contradictions  which  are  spoken  about  demons  by  the 
heathen,  one  may  prove  almost  anything  to  have  bad 
a  place  in  their  beliefs.  The  philosophers,  it  may  be 
allowed,  had  no  faith  in  demoniacal  existences;  what 
they  spoke  or  wrote  of  them  was  in  concession  to 
lar  prejudice;  and  others  believed  anything  or 
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tiling  which  fraud  might  invent,  or  fear  might  fancy. 
But,  it  is  no  logical  consequence  from  thin,  as  some 
have  insisted,  that  demons  are  merely  imaginary  ex- 
istenccs,  and  that  nothing  is  true,  or  known  to  be  true, 
of  them.  The  argument  might  with  equal  reason  be 
alleged,  to  sanction  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
God,  for  all  worthy  ideas  of  his  personality  and  attri- 
butes were  overlaid  and  lost  amid  the  dreams  of  jhmi- 
theisoi,  the  follies  of  polytheism,  and  the  negations  of 
atheism.  This  were  certainly  too  summary  a  process 
by  which  to  reach  sr>  grave  a  result.  We  may  for 
these  reasons  most  warrantably  conclude  tliat  any 
reliable  information  on  these  subjects,  and  indeed  on 
every  other  relating  to  the  world  of  spirits,  has  U™  lost, 
and  in  absence  of  revelation,  could  not  be  recovered. 
But,  it  might  be  maintained  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  beliefs  and  practices  which  have  spread  so  wide, 
and  survived  so  long,  had  some  beginning  in  truth — 
in  some  nuclei  of  primitive  revelation,  around  which 
human  deception,  practising  on  human  weakness,  had 
gathered  those  superstitious  accretions  under  which  the 
truth  had  been  buried.  Some  traces  of  this  Scripture 
truth,  strangely  confused  and  perverted,  may  be  dis- 
covered among  these  superstitious  beliefs.  (Jale  (Court 
of  the  OemUlea)  refers  the  origin  of  the  supposed  mediatory 
function  of  demons  to  the  constitution  of  the  Son  as 
mediator  between  God  and  man;  ami  though  the  common 
idea  of  their  original,  as  the  souls  of  men  deceased,  lie 
d  rterent  from  that  of  t'le  demons  of  Scripture,  they 
closely  resemble  them  in  the  ideas  entertained  of  their 
spiteful  and  envious  nature,  and  their  wicked  and 
malignant  influence. 

For  authoritative  information  on  all  that  relates  to 
their  nature  and  origin,  their  sphere  and  agency,  we 
must,  in  disregard  alike  of  the  ancient  heathen  and 
the  modern  rationalist,  depend  on  the  Word  of  God. 
And  there,  while  their  existence  is  frequently  affirmed, 
we  find  their  divinity  in  any  proper  sense  denied,  and 
the  worship  of  them  condemued  and  disallowed.  They 
are  sjmkt  n  of  as  distinct  from  man  and  from  God,  an 
spiritual  lieings,  so  created  originally,  but  now  f.dl.  t. 
from  their  first  estate,  leagued  in  revolt  against  God, 
and  using  their  power,  under  his  control,  l»>th  te 
corrupt  and  to  seduce,  to  oppress  and  to  destroy  man. 
That  there  is  one  being  to  whom  this  description  ap- 
plies, the  authors  Wore  referred  to,  acknowledge,  or 
at  least  have  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  deny.  But  they 
refuse  to  admit  that  demons  arc  of  the  same  order,  or 
have  any  existence  save  in  the  superstitious  imagina- 
tions of  men.  "  There  is,"  says  Lardner,  ' '  but  one 
devil;"  and  Dr.  C'anipl>cll,  who  shows  strong  rationalis- 
tic leanings  on  this  subject,  says  notlung  can  be  clearer 
from  Scripture,  than  that,  though  demons  are  innumer- 
able, there  is  but  one  devil  in  the  universe  <c.««pet«,  I  m). 


Now,  every  student  of  the  Greek  Testament  knows, 
that  as  often  as  the  name  devils  (plural)  is  applied  in 
our  version  to  ipiritual  beings,  the  original  is  not 
lidtokoi,  liut  Soa>w*»,  not  strictly  devils  but  demons. 
So  far  it  is  not  possible  to  vindicate  our  version,  but 
neither  is  it  easy  to  justify  the  inference  which  is  so 
dogmatically  made  from  the  original.  Confessedly,  the 
old  serpent,  the  devil,  and  Satan  are  synonymous, 
lie  x%  2,  at  least  they  variously  describe  the  same  being: 
as  Satan,  be  is  the  adversary  —as  devil,  he  is  the  venge- 
ful accuser— as  the  old  serpent,  lie  is  the  subtle  tempter, 
laifiuv.    Then  under  the  names  of  Satan  and  Bccl 


|  lil.  21,  a  title  which  our  Lord  concedes  to  bim.    And  if 

|  this  do  not  absolutely  decide  that,  while  the  name  of 
devil  is  peculiar  to  him,  he  shares  the  common  nature 
of  demons— seeing  he  is  styled  also  the  prince  and  god 
of  this  world  and  the  men  of  it-it  must  be  admitted 
to  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  so.  There  are 
angels,  partners  of  his  fall ;  there  are  demons,  vassals 
of  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  these  are  distinct.  Is  it 
not  more  probable  that  they  are  the  same  in  nature 
with  one  another,  and  also  the  same  with  their  prince  ? 

(1.)  Our  view  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  both  respecting  the  devil  and  de- 
mons. If  distinguished  by  these  names  respectively, 
they  are  on  the  other  liand  identified  in  general  nature 
by  the  common  name  of  spirits  or  spiritual  beings. 
Thus  the  devil,  the  prince  and  god  of  this  world,  is 
called  "  the  spirit  who  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience," Kp.  U.  l.  And  demons  and  spirit*  are  frequently 
mod  as  convertible  terms  in  many  places  of  the  New 
Testament  scriptures,  La.  x.  17,20;  M  ir  ix.  ahso-,  »il  n\ss. 
That  in  these  cases  the  term  is  applied  personally,  does 
nit  admit  of  doubt.  The  |K>wers,  pro]>erties,  and 
actions  of  living  personal  agents  are  there  ascribed  to 
demons,  not  less  than  to  the  devil,  and  utterly  baffle 
the  theory  which  regards  them  as  mere  creations  of 
fancy.  Thus  it  is  said  of  demons,  that  "  they  believe 
and  tremble,"  Js.  it.  is.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  Sykes 
disposes  of  this  scripture:  "It  was,  I  gupp<ise,  from 
this  text  that  the  fathers  said  those  things  concerning 
devils  which  occur  so  frequently  in  their  writings. 
Now  admitting  that  the  devil  and  his  angels  (demons 
then  are  his  angels!)  dread  God,  the  most  that  will 
follow  is  that  here  6ainovia,  is  applied  to  evil  spirits, 

'  and  it  will  be  granted  that  they  have  reason  to  tremble. 

I  But  docs  it  follow  that,  because  in  this  one  place,  Aai/iopia 
signifies  devils,  that  evil  spirits  do,  or  are  allowed  to  jk>s- 
ri'sb  men  and  torment  them  with  diseases  <"  Thequestion 
for  the  present  is,  not  whether  they  torment  men,  but 
simply  what  their  nature  is ;  and  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
accept  the  admission  that  ktiuU-m  docs  here  signify 
devils  or  evil  spirits.  This  it  is  the  scope  of  Dr.  Sykes' 
inquiry  to  disprove.  And  indeed,  he  has  no  sooner 
made  the  fatal  admission,  than,  fain  to  retract  it,  he  says, 
"  It  may  after  all  be  interpreted  of  dej>arted  human 
spirits,"  which  he  labours  to  show  are,  like  idols,  nothing 
in  the  world,  but,  for  the  occasion,  must  l>e  thought 
after  all  to  Ijc  capable,  in  the  tpofltlo'l  account,  both  of 
faith  and  fear. 

(2.)  Beridoi  having  in  common  a  spiritual  nature,  the 
devil  and  demons  have  a  common  character.  The  devil 
is  by  eminence  "  the  evil  one,"  the  iuqicrsonation  of  wick- 
edness, "a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning."  De- 
mons, again,  are  evil  spirits,  unclean  spirits,  lying  spirits, 
spirits  of  wickedness  (sw^ar i*a  rijt  Tonjpfat),  Kp  vi  IS; 
anil  MOM  are  said  to  lie  "more  wicked  spirits"  than 
others,  Mat.  xil  as  if  there  was  exhibited  among  them 
every  form  and  decree  of  evil. 

(3.)  They  are  leagued  together  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  same  liiul  cause.  The  devil  is  Satan,  the  adversary 
of  God  and  man:  "he  deceiveth  the  whole  world," 
"he  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  destroy." 
Demons  are  called  "spirits  of  error,"  "seducing  spirits," 
1  Tl  It  I,  which  oppress  and  torment  men,  Mat  xt  U, 
and  moreover  in  everyway  seek  their  hurt  and  ruin, 
It*  xxl.  IB;  iTili  !,  3  If  it  lie  objected  that  their  alleged 
influence  is  not  sensibly  perceived,  the  argument 
holds  equally  against  the  agency  of  the  one  devil,  as 
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against  that  of  the  many  demons ;  nay,  equally  against 
the  presence  and  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  us. 
For,  as  Tertullian  says,  "  neither  is  discovered  in  the  act 
of  working,  which  is  supersensible,  but  only  in  the  effects 
of  their  work ;"  and  if  any  will  object,  with  Sykes,  that 
their  alleged  activity  in  going  up  and  down  the  earth  in 
prosecution  of  their  evil  work,  is  contradictory  to  the 
statement  that  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate  are  reserved  in  chains  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,  it  may  be  answered  that  before  this  argument  can 
have  force,  one  would  require  to  know  what  is  the  length 
of  their  chain. 

(4.)  Finally,  both  are  spoken  of  as  involved  in  the 
same  dread  doom;  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  the 
everlasting  fire  is  prepared.  So,  demons  are  said  to 
tremble  as,  in  apprehension  of  coming  wrath,  they  de- 
precate being  sent  into  the  abyss,  the  abode  of  dark- 
ness; and  their  ejection  by  the  word  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  is  hailed  as  a  conquest  over  Satan  and 
a  forerunner  of  his  fall.  Dr.  Campbell  says  that  the 
utmost  that  can  !>e  deduced  from  all  these  things  is, 
"  that  demons  are  malignant  as  well  as  the  devil,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  liad  cause,  and  perhaps  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  called  his  angels  and  made  to  serve  as  his 
instruments."  But  he  adds,  "  this  is  no  evidence  that 
they  are  the  same."  If  not  absolute  proof  of  their 
generic  identity,  it  is  certainly  decisive  evidence  of 
that  near  and  strong  affinity  which  may  perhaps  still 
leave  room  for  some  difference  or  inequality  of  original 
rank  lictween  them.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Jesus, 
spoken  with  reference  to  the  spirit  or  demon  which  his 
disciples  could  not  cast  out,  Lu.  U.  39,  «;  Mat.  iffl.  17,  W, 
"this  kind,"  or  race  "cannot  come  forth  but  by 
prayer,"  kc,  may  countenance  the  idea  that  there  are 
diverse  kinds  of  them,  as  other  scriptures,  R.>,  riu.  37 ;  E|». 
vt  12, 4c,  seem  to  intimate  that  among  angelic  natures 
there  are  gradations  in  order  and  influence.  But  at  all 
events,  seeing  both  have  real  personal  and  spiritual 
being,  both  are  wicked  and  impure  and  lying  spirits,  both 
co-operating  in  the  samo  work,  as  the  tempters,  and 
seducers,  and  tormentors  of  mankind,  and  both  destined 
to  fall  before  the  power  and  suffer  the  vengeance  of 
Christ,  who  came  to  destroy  the  devil  anil  his  works — 
their  identity  seems  to  be  determined,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  their  power  and  agency  bear  on  the  method  of  God's 
moral  government,  and  its  subjects  are  liable  to  be 
affected  by  them. 

We  may,  however,  briefly  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
words  of  the  apostle  before  quoted,  that  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  are  demons.  In  what  sense  is  this  to  be  under- 
stood, and  how  in  its  proper  sense  does  it  bear  on  the 
point  now  under  consideration?  Let  it  be  admitted, 
as  Farmer  and  others  contend,  that  demons  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  how  then  can  it 
be  said,  but  with  limited  and  partial  truth,  that  these 
were  the  gods  of  the  heathen  ?  They  shared  their  wor- 
ship, but  did  by  no  means  monopolize  it ;  they  wor- 
shipped also  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  almost 
every  object  in  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  And 
with  whatever  defective  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  ami 
attributes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  worshipping  the 
work  of  their  own  hands,  they  professed  through  them 
to  honour  the  one  true  God.  This  was  the  professed 
object  of  Jeroboam's  institution,  as  seen  in  2  Ch.  xi.  15. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  said  that  these  priests 
were  ordained,  and  this  worship  prepared  for  devils 
or  demons.    The  worshippers  intended  it  for  the  , 


worship  of  God — God  himself  adjudged  it  to  be  for 
the  service  of  demons.  How  should  this  be  ?  Ifdemnns, 
like  idols,  l>e  nothing,  as  some  hold,  they  could  not 
worship  them  in  fact ;  if  sometimes  worshipped  under 
the  imagination  that  they  were  departed  human  spirits, 
they  did  not  in  these  cases  worship  them  even  in  fancy; 
and  it  only  remains  that  they  served  them,  in  effect, 
under  the  influence  and  in  the  service  of  that  arch- 
deceiver  and  his  deceitful  allies,  who  turns  all  fabe 
worship,  whether  to  the  dead  or  to  the  living,  to  lot 
own  wicked  and  malignant  ends  of  delusion  and  de- 
struction. 

The  doctrine  of  demons  chums  the  submission  of  our 
faith  in  homage  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It*  re- 
velations on  the  subject  are  confessedly  scanty  and 
obscure,  and  much  variety  of  opinion  may  obtain 

But  to 


set  down  all  that  is  said  of  demons,  as  many  do,  fur 
old  wives'  fables,  a  figment  of  Gentile  superstition,  which 
Scripture,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  sages,  has  endorsed 
and  perpetuated  in  concession  to  popular  belief,  i»  seri- 
ously to  impugn  the  authority  of  Scripture.  After  all, 
what  difficulties  attach  to  this  subject  which  should 
urge  upon  us  this  issue  ?  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  all 
that  is  taught  concerning  them  is  in  harmony  with 
rational  theism.  Why  should  we  doubt  the  existence  of 
other  orders  of  intelligent  and  moral  beings  besides  man ' 
It  were  surely  a  narrow  mind  that  would  claim  for  him 
a  monopoly  of  the  rational  creation.  But  if  other  wch 
orders  exist,  can  we,  in  the  face  of  our  own  character 
and  condition,  hold  it  incredible,  that  among  them  also 
some  should  be  fallen,  and  depraved,  and  miserable  a»  we 
are  ?  We  are  naturally  fain  to  think  of  these  evil*  a« 
limited  and  local,  I  nit  in  truth  the  great  mystery  lies  less 
in  their  extent,  than  in  their  existence,  at  all,  in  the 
universe  of  God.  That,  possesmng  this  evil  nature,  they 
should  act  in  accordance  with  it,  and  use  their  power  a* 
they  have  opportunity  to  spread  the  infection  of  their 
malice  and  wickedness,  is  just  what  is  seen  in  "evil 
men,  and  seducers,  who  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving 
and  being  deceived."  It  may  I*  thought  that,  as  belong- 
ing to  another  sphere  of  being,  they  liave  no  access  to  us, 
and  can  have  no  influence  upon  us.  But,  may  it  not  he, 
that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  universe  throughout 
is  connected  by  common  laws  and  common  intereit*! 
A  re  not  angels  sent  forth  from  God's  presence  to  minister 
on  earth  to  the  heirs  of  salvation ;  is  not  the  Spirit 
which  God  gives  his  people  seen  and  known  by  ha 
life-giving  and  blessed  fruits  in  them  ;  and  are  not,  in 
like  manner,  the  devil  and  his  demon  agency  discovered 
in  the  strong  delusions  and  grievous  oppressions  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  men  have  suffered,  and  do  suffer, 
from  their  power?  [J-  He.] 

DEMONIACS  is  the  name  given  to  men  subject  to 
the  power  of  demons  or  evil  spirits.  These  are  spoken 
of  as  entering  into,  dwelling  in,  and  possessing  men : 
taking,  seizing,  using  their  bodily  organs  and  their 
mental  powers  at  their  will,  and  subjecting  them  to 
almost  every  kind  or  form  of  bodily  and  mental  malady 
which  flesh  is  heir  to.  Thus,  of  the  cases  we  read  of 
in  the  gospels,  one  has  a  demon  and  is  blind,  his  blind- 
ness being  an  effect  of  the  demon's  power;  and  « 
another  is  dumb,  another  both  deaf  and  dumb,  another 
is  bowed  down  or  drawn  together,  and  can  in  no  way 
lift  up  herself,  another  is  epileptic,  and  so  on.  showinf 
their  power  over  the  semses  and  the  whole  body. 
Again  we  read  of  others  who  were  frenzied,  Mar  »  His 
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of  other*  who  were  hypochondriac,  Mar.  vil.  S2;  and  of 
some  nho  were  fatuous  or  imbecile,  Mar.  is.  n-17;  show- 
ing further  that  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  in  many 
instances  mind  and  body  both,  were  subject  to  this 
demoniac  tyranny.    And  again,  we  read  of  other  cases 
in  which  they  seem  to  have  inflamed  the  malignant  and 
unclean  passions  of  their  victims,  as  in  the  man  who 
abode  among  the  tombs,  the  man  in  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum,  Mar.  L  sn.  and  Mary  Magdalen,  out  of 
whom  went  seven  demons.    But  however  tliis  be,  the 
causa  before  referred  to,  sufficiently  evince  that  they 
had  power  to  subjugate  the  sensory  and  imagination 
and  reason  of  men,  and  to  be,  if  not  directly  their 
tempters  and  corrupters,  their  grievous  tormentera  and 
opprt — rs. 

Such  briefly  has  been  generally  received  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Scripture  testimony  respecting  the  de- 
moniacs who  are  so  prominent  in  the  gospel  history. 
But  in  these  latter  days  some  profess  to  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  altogether  a  mistake;  and  hold, 
though  without  prejudice,  as  they  profess,  either  to  the 
reality  of  the  i_-.il  which  the  demonized  are  said  to  have 
endured,  or  to  the  marvellous  mercy  which  they  are  said 
to  have  experienced,  tliat  the  agency  of  demons  in  their 
sufferings  is  a  groundless  and  superstitious  belief.  Mede 
appear,  to  have  led  the  way  in  this  direction  (Works,  p.  *_). 
He  was  followed  by  Lardner  and  Sykes  and  Farmer, 
men  of  the  Socinian  Bchool.    As  Lardner  dogmatically 
pronounces  that  "  there  is  but  one  devil,'1  so  Farmer 
pronounces  with  equal  confidence  that  "  there  never 
win  a  demoniac  among  men,'1  meaning  by  this  term, 
"hat  is  generally  understood  by  it,  one  who  was  really 
[.._., _„,,.  i  ;MUi  acted  on  by  a  demon.    But  the  conridfl&M 
of  this  assertion  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  equal 
strength  of  evidence.    The  subject  is  confessedly  ob- 
scure and  difficult.    Demons  cannot  be  perceived  by 
sense;  their  influence,  whatever  it  be  in  effect,  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable in  its  exercise  from  the  operation  of  natural 
cause*.    And  it  will  tie  admitted  tliat  tlie  information 
which  Scripture  has  given  us  respecting  their  nature  and 
agency  is  not  so  full  as  to  enable  us  to  explain  the 
difficulties,  or  remove  the  objections,  psychological  and 
moral,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  find  or  make  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  as  with  most  other  subjects.    This  how- 
ever does  not  warrant  the  summary  and  scornful  repu- 
diation of  a  series  of  recorded  facts,  of  which,  as  most 
men  have  understood  the  Scripture,  it  not  only  fully 
details  the  phenomena,  but  constantly  assumes  and  ex- 
pressly assigns  and  declare*  the  cause. 

The  explanation  now  proposed  to  be  given  of  the 
case  of  demoniacs  is,  that  "  they  are  none  other  than 
such  as  we  call  madmen  and  lunatics.  Madmen 
not  ri  morbi  or  of  simple  dotage,  but  by  influence  of 
nuianrhiUia  or  mania,  from  which  they  imagine,  speak, 
»re  most  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all 
use  of  men  ;  the  difference  between 
being,  that  melancholy  is  attended  with  fear, 
silence,  retiredness,  and  the  like  symptoms; 
with  rage,  raving  and  frenzy,  and  actions  suit- 
t-See  Mede'*  Workup  S3;  Syke-"  Inquiry,  p.  3*;  and  Far- 
r.ir'-  h\'    i  i    Tin  -.'  form*  and  kinds  of  natural 

disease,  they  allege,  cover  and  account  for  all  the  facts 
and  phenomena  which  in  the  demonized,  so  called, 
have  been  generally  ascrilied  to  the  agency  of  de- 
mons; this  being,  as  Mede  expresses  it,  "a  mistake 
caused  by  the  disguise  of  another  name  and  notion 
than  we  conceive  them  by,"  they  having  been  called 


demoniacs,  as  others  have  been  called  lunatics,  though 
demons  had  no  more  influence  upon  the  one,  than  the 
moon  had  upon  the  other. 

Let  us  examine  whether  this  theory  is  borne  out  by 
Scripture.  The  proof  text  which  Mede  lays  as  the  ground 
and  pillar  of  this  theory  is  Jn.  x.  20,  which  records  the 
blasphemous  words  of  the  Jews  regarding  Jesus,  "  Ue 
hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad."  "The  latter  word  being" 
(as  he  holds)  "an  explicatioo  of  the  former."  Try  this 
interpretation  upon  Mar.  iii.  '22,  where  the  same  impu- 
tation is  cast  upon  him,  by  substituting  the  one  of 
these  equivalent  expressions  for  the  other,  and  see  how 
it  will  stand :  "  Ue  hath  Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prince 
of  the  demons  caste th  he  out  demons. '  Did  the  Jews 
here  mean  to  repeat  that  he  was  mad,  and  to  ascribe 
his  miracles  to  his  madness;  do  they  not,  in  both 
instances,  expressly  refer  the  madness  and  the  miracle- 
working,  as  effects,  to  the  distinct  cause  of  demoniacal 
agency  ? 

In  the  first  notice  of  demoniacs  wliich  occurs  in  the 
gospel  history,  they  are  named  as  a  distinct  class  of 
suffering  men:  "They  brought  to  him  all  sick  people 
tliat  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and 
thote  which  were  poMtwd  with  demon*  tfamarifafUvovi;), 
and  those  that  were  lunatics,  and  those  that  had  the 
palsy,  and  he  healed  them,"  Mat.  tr,  s»  Here  the  de- 
monized and  the  lunatic,  who  on  the  rationalistic  theory 
are  identified,  are  expressly  distinguished.  We  find  a 
case,  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  demonized  is 
also  said  to  have  been  lunatic,  Mat.  xvii.  |fj  and  another, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  maniac ;  and  it  is  pro- 
liable  tliat  such  cases  were  frequent.  But  the  right 
inference  from  this  is,  not  that  all  lunatics  or  maniacs 
were  demonized,  or  that  they  only  were  demonized  who 
were  subject  to  madness  in  some  form ;  but  that  this 
was  one  only  of  many  forms  in  which  demons  used  their 
power  over  men.  So  far  from  being  re*tricted  to  mad- 
ness, as  Mede  and  others  assert,  it  is  evident  that  the 
effects  ascribed  to  demon  influence  include  almost 
every  form  of  disease,  bodily  and  mental.  Thus,  of  those 
who  were  possessed,  some  were  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
bowed  down,  kc.,  without  being,  so  far  as  is  known, 
mentally  disordered.  Blindness  and  deafness  could  be 
no  effect  of  madness  or  melancholy.  Dumbness,  or 
moody  sullen  silence  at  least,  might  possibly  proceed 
from  this  cause,  but  in  the  case  recorded  it  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  organic  obstruction,  Mar.  rii  13-35.  And  for 
aught  tliat  appears,  the  daughter  of  Abraham  in  the 
synagogue,  though  the  subject  of  an  afflicted  body,  was 
the  possessor  of  a  sound  mind,  and  we  may  hope  of  a 
devout  heart. 

But  while,  in  these  outward  respect-.,  demoniacs  were 
assimilated  to  other  sufferers,  they  are  uniformly  spolMfl 
of  as  specifically  distinct.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  that  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and 
plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits,  La.  rii  ti;  vllL  2.  So  likewise, 
in  his  commission  to  the  twelve  disciples,  it  is  said  he 
gave  them  power  and  authority  over  all  demons,  and 
to  cure  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of 
disease,  Lo.lt.lt  Mat  x.  1-8;  and  so,  in  his  couuuiasion  to 
the  seventy,  eomp.  Lu.  i_»  with  tot.  k-sm;  ami  again,  after 
his  resurrection,  in  his  promise  concerning  his  apostles, 
Mar.  xrt.  17;  and,  in  their  discharge  of  their  commission, 
they  are  said  to  have  exercised  their  twofold  gift  over 
these  different  forms  of  evil,  Mar  rt.  ix 

The  precise  nature  and  amount  of  the  distinction 
thus  marked  between  demoniacs  and  other 
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we  may  not  be  able  altogether  to  ascertain,  but 
some  particulars  admit  of  \*>\ng  specified.  The  first 
ami  most  obvious  distinction  is  in  the  producing 
cause.  We  are  now  entitled  to  say  tli&t  the  passage 
which  Mede  adduces  to  disprovu  the  agency  of  demons 
in  these  maladies  is,  so  far  as  Jewish  opinion  got*,  an 
express  confirmation  of  it.  "  He  hath  a  demon" — 
that  is  the  agent;  "he  is  mad" — this  is  the  effect — 
though  but  one  effect  of  many  of  the  demon's  presence 
and  working;  and  this  active  cause  is  not  once  but 
constantly  distinguished  from  the  malady  under  which 
the  demoniac  suffers.  Demon*,  as  shown  before  (see 
preceding  article),  are  identified  with  evil  spirits. 
(Comparti  Mat  ail  22,  a> ;  La  vlii  2,  B,  39 ;  Mar.  t  I  21,  30  j  Mat.  xr. 
si,^>;  I*,  r, «;  Mar  la  ll.so;  La  x.li.  10,  17).  They  are 
not  therefore  to  l>e  confounded  with  dead  men,  or  with 
their  ghosts -an  idea  which  Sykes  and  Farmer  per- 
sistently connect  with  everything  that  is  *»id  con- 
cerning tliem  ;  for  wliatever  might  be  the  thoughts  or 
sayings  of  the  heathen  aliout  demons,  or  of  Jews,  like 
Josephus  or  Justin  Martyr,  whose  views  were  assimil- 
ated to  those  of  the  heathen,  this  notion  has  no  coun- 
tenance from  Scripture,  anil  is  not  known  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Jewish  |>eople.  Demons  are  there 
s|x>keu  of  as  personal,  conscious,  powerful,  responsible 
agents,  who  perceive  and  understand,  who  hate  and 
rage,  who  speak  and  act,  and  tremble.  Our  Lord  always 
deals  with  tliem  as  such.  Not  only  does  he  rebuke  them, 
as  he  is  said  to  rebuke  the  fever,  or  the  winds  and  waves 
— which  might  lie  supposed  to  be  in  figure ;  but,  what 
cannot  be  thus  accounted  for,  he  interrogates  them  as 
distinct  f  rotn  the  possessed,  and  they  reply  to  him  through 
the  organs  of  their  victims  he  commands  or  restrains 
them  also,  as  he  sees  occasion,  and  they  obey  him. 
"What  is  thii  name?"  he  asks;  and  the  unclean  spirit 
answers,  "  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many  ;  and 
he,  ami  all  the  demons,  besought  him,"  &c.  There 
hath  fallen  prostrate  at  his  feet  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  and  Jesus  rebuke*  the  spirit,  saying,  "Thou 
deaf  ami  dumb  spirit,  I  charge  thee  come  out  of  him, 
and  enter  no  more  into  him."  Again,  meeting  from 
the  tombs  the  wretched  maniac  whom  no  man  could 
tame.  Jesus,  distinguishing  betWMQ  the  man  and  the 
author  or  cause  of  his  terrible  malady,  commands  him, 
"Come  out  of  the  man,  thou  unclean  tpirit."  In  all 
this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  our  Lord  does 
surely  distinguish  thus  one  species  of  man's  maladies 
from  the  rest,  and  ascribes  the  difference  to  the  agency 
of  intelligent  and  moral  existences. 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  effects  which 
often  accompanied  their  presence  in  the  possessed. 
The  first  is  the  knowledge  thu  demoniacs  had  of 
Jesus.  We  do  not  pry  into  thu  processes  by 
which  demons  seized  upon  and  appropriated  the 
sensory  of  their  victims.  We  have  learned  nothing 
from  the  philosophizing  of  others  on  this  subject,  and 
do  not  profess  to  be  ahle  to  throw  any  light  upon  it 
ourselves.  But  whatever  mystery  l>e  in  the  process, 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  in  some  way  these  de- 
moniacs were  in  possession  of  knowledge  not  accessible 
to  man.  They  knew  Jems  to  l>e  the  Christ,  Mar.  L  M. 
Thus,  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  exclaimed  of 
Jesus,  "I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  holy  One  of 
God;"  and  the  Gadarene  demoniac  in  like  manner 
cried,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou 
Son  of  the  most  high  G.d'"  It  may  be  said  indeed 
that  Christ's  name  was  spread  abroad,  and  that  his 


works  had  already  made  him  known.  But  his  nature 
as  the  Son  of  God  was  not  yet  dreamed  of.  His  char- 
acter as  the  holy  One  of  (tod  was  not  acknowledged. 
His  office  as  the  Christ  was  but  guessed  at.  Much  uf 
this  was  spoken  early  in  our  lord's  ministry,  Mar  t  a-ji 
At  a  much  later  iieriod  the  people  at  large  were  still 
in  profoundest  ignorance  and  error  concerning  him. 
"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  V  he  asked  his  disciples 
long  afterwards,  and  the  answer  was,  "John  the  Bap- 
tist, hut  some  say  Klias,  and  others  one  of  the  pro- 
phets," M»r.Ttil  *.».  Even  those  who  besought  him 
for  his  mercy,  cried  after  him,  as  "the  Son  of  David," 
Mat.  at.  21;  Mar.  a.  17,  ts.  Obviously  then  the  demoniacs 
ha<l  some  avenue  to  knowledge  respecting  his  person  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and  of  his  office  as  the  Christ,  which 
others  had  not.  It  were  preposterous  to  ascribe  this 
to  madness,  which  if  it  surprisingly  revive  and  recall 
forgotteu  knowledge,  certainly  cau  impart  none.  In- 
deed, Scripture  refers  it  to  the  indwelling  deuwn, 
who  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  have  derived  it 
from  Satan  their  prince,  who,  in  his  encounter  with 
Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  had  discovered  him  to  be  the 
S>n  of  God. 

Another  specialty  to  be  noticed,  which  manifests 
the  supernatural  cause  of  this  malady,  is  the  invariable 
dislike  and  dread  which  the  possessed  had  of  our 
Lord.  It  was  true  of  the  demoniacs,  as  of  the  demons, 
that  they  did  "  believe  and  tremble."  They  do  not 
appear  ever  to  have  come  to  Jesus  of  their  own  accord, 
but,  with  one  exception,  to  have  been  brought  to  him 
by  others.  In  that  exceptional  case,  as  in  all  the  others 
their  antipathy  and  terror  seem  to  have  been  extreme. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
the  most  high  God  ?  I  adjure  thee  by  God  that  thou 
torment  mo  not."  "  Let  us  alone,  what  have  we  to  du 
with  thee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  art  thou  come  to  destroy 
usf  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  holy  One  of  God." 
This  infatuated  sympathy  with  their  oppressors,  and 
their  no  less  infatuated  antipathy  to  and  avoidance  of 
their  Deliverer,  is  something  more  and  something  worse 
than  madness.  1 1  bespeaks  the  fascination  of  a  fiendish 
|iower  roused  to  its  utmost  against  its  destroyer.  It  is 
indeed  argued  that  as  all  this  was  expressed  by  the 
organs  of  men,  it  is  arbitrary  to  ascribe  it  Jo  any  other 
agency.  But  men  under  mere  natural  influences  could 
hardly  be  the  subjects  of  these  dispositions,  and  could 
not  possibly  )>e  possessed  of  this  supernatural  knowledge. 
That  the  demoniacs  so  felt  and  spake,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  condition,  as  subject  to 
their  oppressors,  and  subdued  into  sympathy  with  Uwtn 
in  their  views  and  designs. 

Further,  we  find  that  Jesus  has  represented  the  cart- 
ing out  of  demons  as  a  necessary  port  of  his  own  work. 
Very  emphatically  ho  sends  this  message  to  Herod,  "I 
must  cast  out  demons  and  do  cures  to-day  and  to- 
morrow," Lu  xlLSi  He  argues  from  hi*  performance 
of  this  work  to  the  truth  of  his  mission,  and  the  advent 
of  God's  reign :  "If  1  by  the  finger  of  God  cart 
out  demons,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto 
you,"  Mat  all.  **.  And  over  their  ejection  by  his  dis- 
ciples in  his  name,  he  rejoiced  in  spirit,  as  the  beginning 
and  earnest  of  the  downfall  of  Satan's  power,  saying, 
"  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven. 

I  This  identification  of  saUiiic  and  demoniac  int*rwt»  * 
confirmed  t»r  Peter's  description  of  our  lord's  work*,  a*  "  I"*1 

with  tl«  de»U,-  Acta  X.  4S. 
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How  then  shall  all  this  lie  accounted  for,  if  demo- 
niac«  were  madmen  of  whatever  sort!  It  has  lieen 
said  that  Jesus  takes  no  side  in  this  question;  that 
without  participating  the  people'*  belief,  he  accom- 
modated his  language  to  it;  ami  that  as  the  error 
did  not  affect  the  end  of  his  mission,  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  involve  himself  in  disputes  with  them  by 
opposing  himself  to  their  prejudices.  But  how  dis- 
honouring were  all  this  to  our  Lord;  as  if,  like 
the  ancients,  he  practised  the  doctrine  of  reserve,  or, 
like  the  moderns,  allowed  himself  to  use  words  in 
a  non-natural  sense,  in  order  "to  avoid  disputes." 
But  it  is  untrue  in  ever)1  particular.  Can  he  be 
said  to  have  taken  no  side,  who  si>  Bolemnly  declared 
that  he  cast  out  demons  by  the  finger  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  God?  Or  can  he  be  said  to  have  with- 
held or  disguised  the  truth,  to  humour  the  people  or 
avoid  offence,  whose  teaching  throughout  was  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  false  opinions  and  in  reproof  of  the 
evil  habits  of  men  ;  and  who,  on  this  subject  in  par- 
ticular, had  only  to  repudiate  the  views  held  by  the 
people,  in  order  to  silence  their  blasphemies  and  remove 


Various  objections  are  made  against  the  doctrine  of 
demoniacal  possession  —  some  on  particular,  others 
on  general  grounds.  Thus,  (1.)  the  case  of  the 
Oadarene,  for  example,  is  said  in  its  details  to  be 
strange  and  incredible.  It  is  acknowledged  tliat  there 
are  difficulties,  both  psychological  and  moral.  Hut 
they  are  obviously  referrible  to  the  imperfect  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  relations  between  the  spiritual  and 
material  systems;  and  besides,  they  apply  in  great  part 
equally  to  the  transaction,  whether  as  caused  by  demons 
or  by  mere  physical  agency.  This  holds  at  least  of  the 
destruction  of  the  swine,  and  of  our  Lord's  permission 
given,  or  rather,  as  it  must  have  been,  if  demons  were 
not  concerned,  his  own  active  agency  put  forth  to 
effect  it.  Also,  their  deprecation  of  his  command 
to  go  out  into  the  deep,  or  the  abyss.  «'»  r^v  Upt 
has  no  conceivable  meaning  on  the  theory  of  natural 
insanity,  while  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  threatened 
doom  of  demons,  lu.  xv  a,  with  which  it  may  be  supposed 
they  were  acquainted,  and  if  so,  might  well  fear  nnd 
deprecate. 

(2.)  An  objection  of  a  more  specious  form  is  alleged 
their  offence.  How,  for  example,  when  accused  of  a[fai„8t  the  possible  truth  of  demoniac  power  over  men, 
having  a  demon— and  again,  of  casting  out  demons  by  the  as  undermining  the  evidence  of  miracles  in  general,  and 
prince  of  demons— how  could  he  have  so  effectually  vin-  ]  of  all  miraculous  cures  in  particular.  If  demons'  can 
dicated  himself,  and  dissipated  the  false  and  supersti-  ;nflict  disease,  it  is  the  interposition  of  a  power  sub- 
tious  beliefs  of  the  Jews,  as  by  declaring  openly  and  in  versive  of  the  system  of  nature;  how  ran  miracles  indi- 
tmns  that  there  was  no  demon  in  the  case  at  all  -  that  cate  the  immediate  hand  of  God  !  But  the  answer  is 
neither  did  demoniacs,  so  called,  suffer  from  their  not  difficult.  They  do  not  mark  the  immediate  hand  of 
malice,  nor  were  demons  cast  out  by  his  power?  It  G„d— they  mark  a  suj>ernatural  power,  but  what  or 
i»  worthy  of  remark  further  on  this  head,  that  our  w  hence  this  pow  er  is,  it  requires  something  more  to  de» 
Lord  held  this  language  respecting  the  evidence  and  termine.  In  all  these  caws  there  was  not  onlv  a  con- 
agency  of  demons,  not  to  the  people  only,  but  also,  from  trust  in  the  work  of  demons  and  the  work  of  Christ— 
first  to  last,  to  his  disciples.  On  sending  them  on  his  the  one  malignant,  the  other  l>enencent ;  but  there  was, 
service,  he  gave  them  power  and  authority  over  all  dc-  moreover,  a  contest  and  a  triumph,  exhibiting  the 
mons  ;  and  they  on  their  return,  as  sharing  the  common  jM.wer  of  demon*  as  subject,  and  the  power  of  Christ  as 

supreme.    The  few  instances  in  which  miracles  were 


belief,  report  that  even  the  demons  were  subject  to  them 
through  his  name.    Now,  it  was  given  to  them  to  know- 


hurtful,  as  in  the  blighting  of  the  fig-tree  and  the 


the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom ;  why  they  should  have  blinding  of  Klymas,  were  accompanied  with  circum 
I>een  kept  and  left  in  it,  there  could  be  no  reason,  even  stances  which  readily  distinguish  them  in  the  con- 
if  others  had  lieen  for  a  time  kept  in  ignorance  and  error  j  sciences  of  men  as  the  righteous  infliction  of  divine 
on  this  matter.    For  though  it  is  sometimes  professed  judgment. 

(3.1It  is  stated, as  a  serious  difficulty,  that  the  pheno- 


that  "this  did  not  affect  his  mission,  seeing  it  was  no 
more  his  business  to  correct  men's  mistakes  in  psychology 
and  medicine,  than  in  astronomy,"  yet  these  men,  when 
it  suits  them,  hold  a  very  different  language.  These 
lielicfs,  which  our  Lord  is  here  allowed  to  have  countc 
nanccd,  or  at  least  not  to  have  repudiated,  Farmer 
denounces  as  "  in  many  respects  of  greatest  prejudice 
to  Christianity,  anil  affecting  the  foundation  on  which 
the  gospel  is  built"  (,K*»ay.  chap  .HI ns.Hwq  »;  a  state- 
ment which  we  of  course  do  not  admit,  but  which,  as 
liable  to  l*r  made,  it  is  all  the  more  incredible  that  our 
Lord  should  not  have  expressly  condemned  the  errors 
that  have  led  to  it. 


Ksnucr  <  Nj -■<«-. 
the  <1I» -a***!  in 
*]«>keii  of  by  th 
|.. ,,|  by  deinotti 
why  should  tlie  ape 
rap|eaal  to  speak  a 
!.-,:  ir.i..]  us  M.isphem 


mena  and  facts  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  demoniacal 
possession,  should  have  lieen  confined  to  the  .Jewish 
!"j"l'te.  :iu'i  also  to  the  time  of  our  l-ord'a  sojourn 
among  men;  and  still  more,  that  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  dews  do  not  seem  to  have  looked  ujmhi  it  as 
anything  strange,  nor  lias  it  ken  taken  notice  of  in  the 
history  of  other  people.  On  these  grounds,  Mede 
(Work*,  f\  »l  and  Sykes  (Preface  to  Inquiry)  ojienly  re- 
pudiate the  ' '  story  of  the  gospel "  as  it  has  lieen  gene- 
rally understood.  In  reply  we  say  that  this  must 
stand  on  its  own  evidence,  nor  may  its  express  and 
positive  testimony  be  affected  by  negations  like  these. 
Besides,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  any  part  of  these 
to  refer  this  language  to  our  I/>rd"»  cure  of  allegations  arc  well  founded.  If  it  l>e  meant  that 
general,  wiring  tint  "all  the  diseases]  were   heathen  nations  had  not  the  same  theory  of  demons  as 


lis  oppressed  by  an  evil  spirit,  but  not  as 
T  rach  there  is  no  mention  !"  (p.  ■W).  But 
o.  in  s|»»king  to  (Jentiles  (Act*  x.  ts>,  lie 
rtling  to  Jewish  opinions,  which  Farmer 
for  such  he  pronounce*  the  opinion 


that  the  devil  ku  the  power  of  diwise.    Is  it  not  erenrWM 
i  likely  that  the  apostle  intended  to  connect  the  oppression* 
i«n,  ascribed  to  demons  or  evil  spirit*  indiscriminately, 
ut  malignant  and  tyrannical  dynasty,  jr.r.&t.as-nw 
su.sw  i-r,  rs„  ».«,$.>.«,,  of  which  Bcripture  everywhere  repre- 
sents the  devil  a*  the  prince  and  head)(U.  X.  T-20,  Mar.iv  14,  l.'.k 
V   I. 


the  gospel  history*  reveals,  this  is  admitted.  P.ut  if  it  is 
said  that  they  had  no  belief,  and  among  them  was  no 
mention  of  demoniac  influence,  it  is  so  far  from  true, 
that  Menander  states  it  as  the  common  belief  that 
"A  demon  besets  every  man  "  -  -  ara»rl  9mtfU0  diSpl 
wtpittrrarai.  The  h-u^oXtjittw,  the  rtfwrrf,  among 
the  fi reeks,  the  larrrttir  and  ecrriti  among  the  Latins, 
all  denote  so  many  kinds  of  demoniacs.  That  Scripture 
on  the  subject  previous  to  our  Lord's  time,  can 
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only  be  affirmed  by  men  who  i>crHitit  in  putting  mean- 
ings on  word*  and  statements  different  from  their 
obvious  import.  Wo  read  there  of  "lying  spirit* "  in 
prophets,  iCh  iriun.Mj  of  "  seducing  spiriU  "  in  kings, 
2  CU.  xxrlil  *o ;  of  "the  unclean  spirit  in  the  land,"  or 
among  the  people,  Zee.  xiu.  2-,  aud  of  evil  spirits,  produc- 
ing the  like  physical  and  moral  debasement  in  their 
victims,  which  is  seen  in  the  gospel  demoniacs,  Ju. 
tx.  is  j  I  Sa.  x.i  14-13.  No  doubt  these  are  attempted 
to  be  explained  away.  In  the  case  of  Saul,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  held  sufficient  to  exclude  anything  super- 
natural, that  an  evil  spirit  often  signifies  an  evil 
temper  or  disposition,  and  does  not  necessarily  mean 
anything  else  here.  Admitting  this,  and  that  if  the 
case  had  stood  alone,  wo  might  have  so  received  it, 
does  not  the  antithesis  between  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
departing  from  Saul,  and  the  evil  spirit  entering  into 
him,  mark  a  succession  of  agencies  rather  than  of  dis- 
positions? At  any  rate,  seeing  the  producing  power 
bears  the  same  name,  and  its  agency  produces  the  like 
effects  in  him  as  in  the  New  Testament  demoniacs,  is 
not  the  conclusion  at  least  probable  that  the  cases  are 
specifically  the  same?  This  is  enough  to  show  that 
demoniac  possession  existed  before  our  Lord's  time. 
His  words  distinctly  imply  that  it  should  continue  after 
him  also.  When  he  promises  to  give  power  to  his 
disciples  to  cast  out  demons,  Mar.  xvi ,  as  himself  had 
done,  it  is  certain  there  should  be  demons  in  men, 
against  whom  this  power  should  be  employed.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  execution  of  their  mission,  as  we  read. 
Ac  xrt.  16-18;  Hi  is,  his  apostles  met  with  men 
by  evil  spirits,  and  cast  them  out  in  the  name  of  Ji 
The  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church  is  full  of  the 
memorials  of  abounding  demoniacs,  which,  though 
blended  with  a  world  of  delusion  and  imposture,  it  is 
not  easy  wholly  to  discredit,  in  face  of  the  express  and 
solemn  testimony  of  the  Christian  fathers  generally. 
In  our  own  time  the  evil  and  the  remedy  are  alike  I 
ignored.  To  a  great  extent,  the  being  and  agency  of 
the  "  one  devil,''  "  the  spirit  who  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,"  is  disregarded  and  forgotten 
also.  May  not  the  disregard  of  the  one  as  well  as 
nf  the  other  proceed  from  the  same  cause — the  pre- 
valence of  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  which  leads  us  to 
look  for  a  natural  cause  of  all  spiritual  phenomena, 
whether  good  or  evil?  There  still  arc  undeniably 
many  phases  of  human  character  and  experience,  which 
Buggcst  the  question  whether  they  be  not  an  effect  of 
demoniac  influence  — a  suggestion  which  it  is  much 
easier  to  deny  or  deride  than  to  confute.  At  all 
events,  Scripture  affirms  that  this  power  shall  be  at 
work  in  the  last  days,  reproducing  the  like  effects  in 
Jnen,  Re.  avt  Hi  itKL  t 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  power  of  demons  was 
not  restricted  to  our  Lord's  time,  aud  to  the  Lord's 
people.  It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  it  was  even 
more  prevalent  then  and  there,  than  in  other  times  and 
places.  That  more  attention  should  have  been  then  drawn 
to  it,  may  be  accounted  for  in  another  way.  So  long 
as  the  evil  was  hopelessly  beyond  remedy,  little  would 
be  said  of  it,  more  than  of  any  other  endemic  visitation. 
But  when  the  remedy  was  found— not  only  alleged  but 
proved  in  the  experience  of  many,  and  in  the  sight  of 
all— it  became  naturally  the  wonder  of  the  lime.  In 
our  Lord's  day  exorcists  swarmed,  both  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  who  practised  their  art  by  mystical  in- 
cantations and  with  doubtful  efficacy.     But  when 


He  with  authority  commanded  the  unclean  spirits 
and  they  obeyed,  what  wonder  men  should  exclaim, 
"  What  a  word  is  this !"  and  that  the  evil  itself  should 
acquire,  though  not  a  greater  prevalence,  yet  a  greater 
prominence  in  the  public  eye.    Or  if  the  fact  were 
otherwise,  and  the  victims  of  the  spiritual  tyranny, 
besides  being  more  conspicuous,  were  also  more  nu- 
merous and  more  oppressed  than  before  or  since, 
why  need  this  bo  deemed  either  improbable  or  un- 
worthy?   Other  forms  of  affliction  have  had  their 
day  and  place  as  well  as  this.    If  the  fact  were,  at 
■win in  likely,  that  about  these  times  men  were  more 
addicted  than  ordinary  to  sorcery  and  divination, 
Ac.xJx  is,  a,  might  not  this,  according  to  the  rules  of 
divine  judgment,  have  provoked  this  special  visitation! 
Or,  can  it  be  thought  unnatural  that  with  the  know- 
ledge that  their  time  was  short,  the  evil  spirits  should 
then,  so  far  as  permitted,  have  thus  put  forth  their 
malice  and  activity  to  the  uttermost  ?  Re.  xii.  s.    And  as 
regarded  our  Lord  and  the  ends  of  his  mission,  what 
was  so  fitted  to  confirm  his  claims,  and  to  illustrate  his 
work  in  the  eye  of  a  sense  bound  people,  as  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
power  over  the  enemy  ?    The  demoniacs  recovered  by 
his  word  to  a  sound  body  and  a  right  mind,  were  more 
convincing  trophies  of  his  power,  and  more  palpalJe 
representatives  of  his  work,  than  were  his  own  dis- 
ciples, in  whom  the  effect  of  his  influence  was  chiefly 
inward  and  spiritual.     Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
once  and  again  refers  to  his  casting  out  of  demons, 
not  simply  like  his  other  miracles,  as  the  proof  of  his 
divine  mission  in  general,  but  as  special  evidence  of 
his  work  and  errand,  as  manifested  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,  and  to  establish  his  own  king- 
dom of  grace.    We  may  therefore  treat  with  con- 
tempt Farmer's  sarcasm  on  this  subject,  that  this 
view  turns  the  era  of  our  Lord's  advent  into  one  of 
more  grievous  oppression  to  men.    If  the  oppression 
were  greater,  it  had  its  judicial  cause  in  the  sins  of 
men,  while  our  Lord's  immediate  agency  was  all  directed 
to  restrain  and  lessen  it;  and  the  rest,  if  aught  remain, 
is  to  be  explained  on  the  same  principles  w  hich  deter- 
mine tho  unequal  or  varying  distribution  of  all  other 
evils.    But  the  reasons  of  this  dispensation  he  to  a 
great  extent  beyond  our  reach,  and  we  presume  not  to 
pronounce  with  confidence  in  regard  to  them.  Some, 
as  Trench,  would  connect  them  with  the  punishment 
or  rebuke  of  sin,  and  this  may  be  admitted  of  it  in  the 
general,  as  of  every  other  form  of  human  suffering. 
But  we  are  not  warranted  to  ascribe  theso  more  than 
other  afflictions  to  any  special  sin  or  sinfulness  in  the 
indi  vidual  sufferers,  La.xlu.i-3    The  case  of  the  lunatic, 
whom  the  spirit  had  taken  "from  a  child,"  seems  to 
forbid  us  to  put  this  construction  upon  them.    We  may 
not  doubt,  however,  that  like  all  God's  ways  of  dealing 
with  men,  it  was  meant  to  sent  the  great  ends  of 
moral  discipline.    Although  it  might  appear,  like  in- 
sanity, so  to  overbear  the  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
will,  as  to  suspend  responsibility,  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood to  have  formed  the  most  important  exercise  of 
the  principles  and  dispositions  of  all  with  whom  those 
"vexed  with  the  devil"  were  related  in  social  and 
family  bonds,  as  in  the  beautiful  and  blessed  example 
of  the  woman  of  Canaan  and  her  daughter.    And  in 
whatsoever  way,  or  to  whatever  effect,  all  affliction, 
including  insanity  itself,  subserves  the  great  moral  p".rr 
pose  of  human  life,  the  same  end  might  be  equal!* 
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accomplished  by  the 
the  demon's  power.  [J  He  ] 

DENARIUS,  ten  asses,  rendered  in  the  English 
Bible,  though  rather  unhappily,  a  penny.  Taking  into 
account  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  in  the 
gospel  age  as  compared  with  present  times,  a  thiUinrj 
would  have  been  the  nearer  equivalent — although  in 
reality  its  metallic  worth  from  about  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus wu  only  sevenpence  halfpenny.  Before  that 
time  it  had  been  worth  a  penny  more.  But  as  it  was 
the  full  day's  wage  for  a  labouring  man,  Mat.  «.  3,  and 
*  soldier  got  even  somewhat  less,  it  must  ordinanly 
have  commanded  a  larger  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
fife,  not  only  than  our  pennv,  but  even  than  our  shilling. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  reduction  in  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  denarius  above  noticed  did  not  take 
place  till  the  time  of  Nero;  but  this  seems  doubtful 


1  >  n  ir;iL-  of  Tiberius  Cesar.— I 

Cuiiu  uf  Uu)  Htm  TcaUiucDl 


From  the  allusion  in  Mat.  zxii.  19  it  is  plain  that  the 
coin  then  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  the 
emperor;  in  earlier  times  the  symbols  of  the  republic 
were  impressed  on  it.    (See  Pesxt.) 

DEPUTY  is  the  term  used  in  the  English  Bible  for 
onwmW  (Gr.  drtfi/xaro*),  the  highest  local  governor  in 
those  provinces  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
senate,  Ac  am.  r,  kc  It  is  once  used  in  the  plural,  Ac. 
Hi  ss,  in  the  speech  of  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus: 
"There  are  deputies,  let  them  implead  one  another"— 
by  which  is  not  to  be  understood,  with  some,  advocates, 
or  persons  to  conduct  the  causes,  but  proconsuls  to  de- 
fiver  judgment.  Not  that  there  were  more  than  one 
such  in  that  part  of  Asia ;  but  the  work  generally  of 
roch  is  referred  to,  or  perhaps  the  assessors  in  judg 
ment  are  included. 

DER  BE.  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
manifestly  not  far  from  Lystra,  with  which  it  is  some- 
times associated,  Ac.  air  •;  ail  i.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
found  protection  there  when  driven  from  Iconium,  and 
it  was  the  town  of  Caius,  one  of  the  Christian  delegates 
to  Jerusalem,  Ac  n.  4.  But  the  exact  site  is  unknown. 
Commonly  it  is  placed  south  of  Lystra;  but  this  it 
could  scarcely  be,  if,  as  Strabo  states,  it  was  almost 
within  Cappadocia  (riL  p.  mb).  Three  different  sites 
have  been  suggested  !>y  modern  travellers;  one  of  them 
on  the  bake  A  L-  Gdl,  which  Wieseler  adopts.  But  there 
«*  as  yet  no  certainty.    (See  Ltstra.) 

DESERT  is  scarcely  distinguished  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage from  vilderne*$,  although  the  latter  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  stronger  term,  importing  either  a  more 
«s*«»sive  or  a  more  intensive  form  of  the  drought  and 
desolation  involved  in  the  idea.  In  the  English  Bible, 
however,  the  terms  are  used  indiscriminately,  and 
sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is  given  as  the 
of  midbar  (-ia-rc),  which  is  the  word  most 


ammonly  employed  in  the  original.     The  word  is 
derived  from  a  root  that  signifies  to  lead  to  pasture 
),  and  hence  the  primary  meaning  of  midbar  is 


pasture-  land,  a  tract  fit  for  the  feeding  of  flocks.  This 
in  the  East  is  very  commonly  an  extensive  plain  or 
steppe,  which,  during  the  drought  and  heat  of  summer, 
becomes  utterly  parched  and  bare ;  so  that  the  transi- 
tion from  pasture- land  to  desert  was,  in  such  regions, 
quite  easy  and  natural.  That  the  word  comprehends 
both  the  meanings  now  mentioned — the  former  as  well 
as  the  latter— may  be  perceived  even  by  an  English 
reader  from  such  passages  as  Ps,  lxv.  13,  "They  drop 
upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness"  (midbar);  and 
Joel  ii.  22,  "The  pastures  of  the  wilderness  do  spring." 
In  other  passages  the  desert  is  spoken  of  as  rejoicing, 
and  again  as  being  dried  up,  Is.  xllL  Dj  Joel  i.  it.  But 
in  many,  and  indeed  the  greater  number  of  passages, 
the  idea  of  sterility  is  the  prominent  one,  especially 
where  what  was  emphatically  the  desert  or  wilderness, 
the  great  wilderness,  is  spoken  of,  Oe  sir.  8;  art  7;  De.  al. 

kc  And  the  term  is  used  in  comparisons  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  this  import;  as  in  Je.  ii.  31,  "Have 
I  been  a  wilderness  to  Israel  V  Hos.  ii.  8,  "  Make  her 
as  a  wilderness,  and  set  her  like  a  dry  land." 

Another  term  in  the  original,  arabah  (na^iy),  »*  also 

rendered  by  desert  or  wilderness.  This,  too,  primarily 
meant  plain,  but  not  plain  in  the  sense  of  pasture, 
rather  that  of  hollow  or  level  ground,  and  specially 
the  level  into  which  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  runs 
near  Jericho,  an  immense  plain  extending  all  the  way 
to  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  the  arabah,  of  which  the 
word  is  very  often  specifically  used  (De  l  I;  ti.  t;  Jo*,  ail  I; 
hence  also  "sea  of  the  arabah  or  desert,"  De  It.  4»,  viz. 
the  Dead  Sea,  kc.)  But  the  word  also  signifies  desert 
generally,  as  in  Is.  xxxiii.  9;  Je.  1.  12,  kc;  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  the  former  case,  because  plains  in 
such  countries  as  Arabia  and  Palestine  are  sure  to 
become  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  arid  heaths, 
and  also  because  what  went  more  peculiarly  by  the 
name  of  the  arabah  was  of  a  singularly  bare  and 
sterile  character. 

DEUTERONOMY,  THE  BOOK  OF.  L  Aramf 
and  Content*. — The  fifth  and  concluding  book  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  in  Hebrew  named  from  the  words  with 
which  it  opens,  rjnarnnVtl  (Elleh  haddevarim),  "these 

arc  the  words  f  but' by  the  LXX.  Atvrtpo^uo,,  "the 
second,"  or  rather,  "the  repeated  law,"  to  which  cor- 
responds the  rabbinical  name  njee  ($ti*hneh),  or  more 

fully,  "nWl  njW5(*V«*A»»eA  Hattorah),  "repetition,"  or 

"repetition  of  the  law."  The  book  consists  principally 
of  a  series  of  discourses  addressed  by  Mows  to  Israel, 
when  they  had  reached  the  confines  of  the  Promised 
Land,  De.l.i-A. 

Amid  various  divisions  that  might  be  taken  of  the 
discourses,  we  present  the  following : — 

1.  Four  parting  addresses  of  Moses  to  the  I 
Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  eh.  l.-aaa.,  via, — 

(1.)  An  address,  wherein  he  recapitulates  the  history 
of  the  wanderings  through  the  wilderness,  as  an  en- 
couragement for  obedience  to  the  law,  and  a  warning 
against  apostasy,  eh.  I  -It.  40.  To  this  is  added  a  notice 
of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  which  Moses  had  set  apart 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  and  of  Israel's  possessions 
there,  eh  Jr.  41-49. 

(2.)  A  second  address,  wherein  he  notices  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  adds  many  earnest  and  paternal  exhor- 
tations to  obedience,  eh. ».- 
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(3.)  In  the  third  discourse  ho  introduces  various 
modification*  and  more  Hpecific  direction*  with  respect 
to  several  previous  ordinances  and  enactments,  and 
tome  altogether  new,  ch.  iv-xx»t 

hi  the  last  he  lays  down  the  advantages  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  observing  the  law,  by  presenting  to  the 
people  the  blessing  anil  the  curse,  preparatory  to  their 
renewing  the  covenant  with  Jehovah,  eb.siTit.-nx 

2.  Then  follows  a  notice  of  the  committal  of  the 
book  of  the  law  to  the  keeping  of  the  priests,  with  the 
lawgiver's  charge  to  them,  and  his  song,  ch.  nit-Miti,  ft; 
to  which  are  added— 

3.  Three  appendices :  (1.)  Announcement  to  Mosea 
of  his  approaching  death,  ch.  xxill  W-S2;  (2.)  his  bless- 
ing on  the  tribes  of  Israel,  ch.xxxUi ;  and  (3.)  an  ac- 
count of  his  death,  ch.  xxxlr. 

Deuteronomy  is  thus  seen  to  bo  a  recapitulation  both 
of  the  history  and  the  laws  of  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  the  form  of  paternal  exhortations,  rather 
than  with  legislative  authority,  urging  a  willing  and 
unreserved  obedience  to  all  the  precepts  and  command- 
ments of  Jehovah,  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  Ids  cove- 
nant. A  circumstance  which  must  have  greatly  added 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  k|m taker,  that  his  own  death  must  precede 
the  enterprise  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  en- 
couraged his  hearers,  viz.  their  taking  •  possession  of 
the  land,  ch.  tu.  27-W  22.  He,  in  fact,  contemplated  his 
own  departure  as  an  event  near  at  hand,  ch.  ml  2,  an 
anticipation  which  the  close  of  the  narrative  shows  to 
have  been  speedily  realized.  The  admonitions  now 
addressed  to  Israel  took  generally  a  twofold  direction: 
First,  a  warning  against  idolatry,  cb.  l».  n-40;  x»ii  2-7 ; 
and  secondly,  against  a  spirit  of  self -righteousness, 
eh  Ix.  4-  24— dispositions  to  which,  as  their  subsequent 
history  but  too  plainly  shows,  the  Israelites  as  a  people 
were  most  prone.  This  twofold  character  of  his  parting 
exhortations  accordingly  furnishes  a  clear  proof  how 
intimately  the  lawgiver  was  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  predispositions  of  his  people,  ch.  xxxi  Jino,  and  an 
indication  of  the  prophetic  spirit  with  which  he  spoke. 

II.  It*  JUlation  to  the  prendiny  Book*. — The  con- 
nection between  Deuteronomy  and  the  other  books  of 
the  Tentateuch  il  very  apparent.  The  contents,  his- 
torical and  legislative,  of  the  three  books  which  im- 
mediately precede  it  are  recognized  throughout,  and  in 
fact  constitute  its  great  theme.  Yet  there  are  impor- 
tant variations  and  additions,  from  which  rationalists 
and  others  take  occasion  to  deny  the  identity  of  its 
authorship  with  that  of  the  other  books,  even  when 
they  agree  that  these  could  not  have  been  the  produc- 
tions of  Moses.  The  additions  and  variations  found  in 
Deuteronomy,  so  far,  however,  from  constituting  con- 
tradictions in  respect  of  the  earlier  books,  or  in  any 
way  yielding  support  to  the  conclusions  of  the  "  docu- 

the  g|>ecial  and  distinct  aim  of  the  author,  as  apparent 
from  the  work  itself,  and  from  the  altered  position  of 
Israel  at  the  time  of  its  composition  at  the  close  of  their 
wilderness  life. 

1.  Variations,  of  which  there  are  numerous  instances, 
in  respect  to  the  order  and  the  fulness  of  historical  mat- 
ters, can  be  accounted  for  from  the  hortatory  style,  and 
the  object  of  the  writer  when  recording  his  discourses. 
The  circumstances  were  such  as  called  only  for  a  general 
reference  to  some  transactions,  the  character  and  rela- 
tions of  which  might  be  safely  assumed  as  already  well 


known  to  the  parties  addressed,  and  so  admitted  of  the 
classing  together  of  incidents  having  a  common  character, 
without  much  regard  to  strict  chronological  order. 
Thus  the  rebellions  of  Israel  against  Jehovah  atTaberah, 
Massah,  and  Kibroth  hattaavah,  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  idolatry  at  Sinai,  ch  iiis.fc-  .but  with- 
out in  the  least  warranting  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  considered  these  events  as  nearly  contempo- 
raneous, or  as  following  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  enumerated.    But  even  in  instances  of  this  kind 
the  departure  from  the  chronological  order  is  often  more 
apparent  than  real.    It  is  objected,  for  example,  Out 
the  command  to  remove  the  encampment  precedes  the 
appointment  of  tho  captains,  eh.  t  «-u.    De  Wette  says 
verses  G-8  are  put  too  early ;  and  this  appointment  of 
captains,  it  is  also  alleged,  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy 
confounded,  tot.  is,  with  the  institution  of  the  seventy 
elders,  Nu.  it  But  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  camp 
and  iU  fulfilment  are  clearly  distinguished  ;  and  not  less 
so  are  the  appointments  of  the  captains  and  the  judges, 
both  of  which  took  place  prior  to  the  departure  from 
Sinai,  Ex  xilli.  Sometimes,  indeed,  variations  of  this  kind 
serve  to  throw  light  on  particulars  incidentally  touched 
on  in  the  more  specific  accounts  of  the  preceding  books. 
Thus  the  command,  Do.  il.  io,37,  not  to  distress  the  Am- 
monites, but  to  pass  by  their  border,  so  far  from  con- 
tradicting tlio  notice  that  "  the  border  of  the  children 
of  Amnion  was  strong,"  Nu.nl.  24,  rather  explains  this 
peculiar  reference.    The  separation  of  the  Levites  to 
their  sacred  offices  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Aaron, 
eh.  x.  S;  but  a  closer  investigation  at  once  removes  such  a 
misapprehension.    The  expression  "at  that  time "  refers 
to  the  time  when  Moses  deposited  the  tables  of  the  law 
in  the  ark,  rer.s.    Tho  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
abode  at  Sinai  pervades  the  whole  section,  and  is  only 
departed  from  parenthetically  as  regards  Aaron's  death. 

The  additions  of  an  historical  nature  consist  partly 
in  the  greater  prominence  which  the  writer  gives  to 
matters  which  in  the  earlier  books  were  omitted  as  self- 
evident,  and  partly  in  the  appending  of  particulars, 
which,  while  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  writer, 
exhibit  the  most  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic 
times  and  history  (Kcll,  Elnlcitung.  r>.  111).  Additions  of 
the  first  kind  are  the  command  to  break  up  from  Horeh, 
l*.  1  «,  7,  oomp.  «ith  Nu.  x.  11 ;  the  notice  "  Ye  abode  in 
Kadeah  many  days,"  ck  1.  w ;  the  repentance  of  Israel 
ch.  1  44,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  Nu.  xiv.;  Moses' 
intercession  for  Aaron,  ch.lx.  *>,  of  which  there  is  no 
notice  in  Ex.  xxxii.-xxxiii.  Additions  of  the  second 
kind  are:  tbe  command  not  to  distress  the  Moabitea,  or 
wage  war  with  them,  ch.  il.  0, 1*;  not  to  meddle  with  the 
Edomites,  but  when  passing  through  their  territories  to 
purchase  bread  and  water,  eh.  il.  4- ft;  the  historical  notices 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  and  of  the 
countries  at  the  Mosaic  period  in  i***ession  of  the 
Moabitus  and  Ammonites,  ch.  il.  10-12.  20-23;  notice  of  the 
sixty  fortified  cities  in  Bashan,  ch,  lii.  4,  *c;  the  different 
names  of  Herraon,  ch.  ill.  9;  more  specific  details  of  the 
attack  of  the  Amalekites,  ch.  xxt  IT, la,  than  in  the  narra- 
tive in  Ex.  xvii.  8. 

The  more  important  variations  and  additions  belong, 
however,  to  the  legislative  sections.  Some  particular* 
of  this  character  are  entirely  new—  as  the  appointment 
of  the  three  trans-  Jordan ic  cities  of  refuge,  ch.  i».  41-41, 
directions  concerning  which  had  been  given  in  No. 
xxxv.  14,  while  the  command  to  act  apart 
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on  the  other  ride  is  only  repeated,  Do  xlx.e.  So  also  I 
the  law  as  to  the  appointed  place  of  public  worship, 
whither  all  sacrifice*,  offering*,  and  tithes  must  bo 
brought,  ch  ttt  4,*c..  with  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  ( 
required  that  animals  destined  for  food  should  be 
slaughtered  nowhere  but  at  the  sanctuary,  Lo.  nil.  3,4« ; 
Lws  with  respect  to  the  tithes  appointed  for  sacrificial 
seasons,  D«  iM.  11,17;  sxrL  If)  xi».  a,  false  prophets,  enticers 
of  the  people  to  idolatry,  and  such  as  might  be  so  en- 
ticed, eh.  xii ;  on  regal  functions,  eh.  xrti.  ii;  the  functions 
sad  authority  of  the  prophetic  order,  ch.  xrul  I6,*c;  on 
war  and  military  service,  ch.  xx.;  on  the  mode  of  expia- 
ting murder,  the  perpetrator  of  which  was  unknown ; 
on  female  captives  of  war ;  the  right  of  a  first-born  son  ; 
the  punishment  of  disobedient  and  obstinate  sons,  and 
the  hanging  or  exposure  of  the  bodies  of  criminals  after 
execution,  eh.  sal ;  on  unchastity  and  the  rape  of  a 
virgin,  ch.  xxii.  13, Ac.;  on  divorce,  eh.  xxl».  i,*c.;  various 
minor  laws,  ch.  axU.  s,*c,  xxiii.  nr. ;  the  form  of  thanks- 
giving to  be  used  on  presenting  the  first-fruits  and 
tithes,  ch  xx-. i.  Whilo  in  general  the  IawB  of  the  pre- 
ceding books  are  only  partially  repeated  and  pressed 
anew,  there  are  some,  as  for  instance  that  regarding 
Hebrew  slaves,  Do.  iff.  14,  Ae,  comp.  with  Ex.  xxi  1,4c ,  which 
ire  extended.  (For  certain  variations  in  the  law  of  the 
ten  commandments  in  Deut.  v.  6-21,  as  compared  with 
Ex.  xx.  1-17,  see  under  Decalogue.) 

None  of  these  variations  and  additions,  whether  his- 
torical or  legislative,  is,  however,  of  a  kind  to  warrant 
the  assertions  of  De  Wette  (Elnleituag.  see.  lie),  that 
"  the  Mosaic  history  seems  to  be  more  remote  from  the 
author  of  this  book  than  it  would  be  from  one  who 
wrote  down  an  historical  narrative,"  and  that  "  the 
laws  are  new,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  time  in  which 
they  are  alleged  to  have  been  given,  but  in  respect  to 
their  more  modern  character."  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
particular;)  just  referred  to  afford  the  clearest  evidence 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
Mosaic  history,  and  of  an  authority  to  make  such  ad- 
dition* to  and  modifications  in  the  Mosaic  laws  as  the 
altered  circumstances  required.  The  references  which 
DV  Wette  detects  in  these  laws  to  later  times  and  in- 
itiations originate  either  in  Ids  misinterpretation  of 
the  passage,  as  when  he  discovers  in  ch.  xii.,  xvi.  1-7 
an  allusion  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  his  dog- 
matic preconceptions  with  respect  to  the  unreality  of 
prophecy,  on  which  ground  he  objects  to  ch.  xvii.  14-20; 
xriii.  9-22. 

2.  The  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  as  related  to  that 
of  the  earlier  books  requires  some  additional  considera- 
tion. As  the  historical  notices  of  this  book  presuppose 
the  transactions  detailed  at  length  in  the  preceding 
history,  so  also  its  legal  institutions  give  evidence  of 
prior  enactments.  The  Israelites  are  here  introduced  as 
already  in  the  possession  of  laws  and  ordinances  of  a 
civil  and  religious  character.  That  God  through  Moses 
had  given  them  special  commandments  at  Sinai  in 
regard  to  the  various  matters  of  duty,  eh.  L  is,  is  the 
fundamental  ideaof  the  whole  of  these  Mosaic  discourses. 
But  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  the  particular  aspect 
in  which  the  law  is  here  presented.  As  remarked  by 
Havernick,  "  instead  of  the  letter  with  its  legal  obliga- 
tion adverse  to  all  development,  which  finds  in  itself 
the  ground  of  its  higher  necessity,  reflection  upon  the 
law  here  prevails,  and  even  the  letter  is  in  this  way 
brought  home  more  to  the  heart "  (Euueitung,  toe,  133). 
To  love  God  is  in  particular  represented  as  the  end  and 


fulfilment  of  the  law.  ch.  »i  6;  x  is.  This,  as  an  element 
recognized  even  in  the  decalogue  itself,  where  it  is  made 
the  true  ground  of  obedience,  Ex.  xx.  a,  assumes  in  Deu- 
teronomy its  right  place.  In  other  particulars  also 
there  is  a  marked  prominence  given  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  contrasted  with  the  mere  letter — a  circumstance 
which  has  caused  this  book  to  be  quoted  more  largely 
by  the  prophets  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  prophetic  discourses  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  in  particular  are  formed  very  much  upon  the 
model  of  the  addresses  and  exhortations  of  Moses  to 
Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  So  great  indeed  is  the 
resemblance  between  Deuteronomy  and  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah,  that  it  has  furnished  grounds  to  the  impugners 
of  its  genuineness  to  ascribe  its  composition  to  that  pro- 
phet. Further,  as  shown  under  the  preceding  head, 
various  laws  contained  in  the  former  books  are  partly 
repeated  and  enforced  anew,  partly  modified,  restricted, 
or  enlarged,  and  even  repealed  altogether,  with  the 
view  of  suiting  them  to  the  change  in  Israel's  circum- 
stances, and  the  new  aspect  of  affairs  arising  from  the 
approaching  settlement  of  the  people  in  their  new 
homes,  and  the  cessation  of  a  migratory  life  with  its 
encampments.  Compare  for  instance  De.  xv.  17  with 
Ex.  xxi.  7,  and  De.  xii.  with  Le.  xvii.  These  modifi- 
cations entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  and  object  of  the 
law ;  but  while  they  are  a  very  strong  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
particularly  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  wilderness  sojourn, 
they  are  such  as  required  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver 
himself ;  for  there  is  a  strict  prohibition  in  the  book 
itself  against  adding  to  or  taking  away  from  the  law, 
ch.  It.  2;  xuL  L  No  subsequent  writer  of  Scripture  as- 
sumes tho  authority  of  making  such  modifications  in 
the  law  as  is  done  by  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy.  Still 
this  is  not  a  new  legislation,  or  even  a  continuation, 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  preceding  j  it  is  the  Sinaitic 
legislation  enforced  anew,  and  where  necessary  adapted 
to  the  changes  which  had  emerged  at  the  close  of  the 
forty  years'  wandering. 

III.  It*  Prophetic  Announcements. — The  prophetic 
character  of  Deuteronomy  is  distinctly  marked.  Moses 
was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  prophetic  standing ;  for 
he  designates  himself  as  a  prophet,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  great  Prophet  that  should  in  due  time  be 
raised  up  to  complete  his  work,  ch.  xtili  1 .  IS  Indeed, 
the  prophetic  endowments  of  the  speaker  are  apparent 
throughout  his  discourses,  which  show  much  fuller 
references  to  the  future  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  intimations  regarding  Israel's  future, 
with  width  the  book  of  Leviticus  closed,  are  here  more 
largely  developed,  comp.  De.  xxvui.  with  Le.  xxri.  In  both 
these  passages  expression  is  given  to  tho  twofold  aspect 
of  Israel's  future,  which  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of 
the  seer,  and  the  precise  character  of  which  was,  as 
they  were  distinctly  warned,  dependent  on  their  relation 
to  the  law.  The  description  of  the  curse,  tlie  conse- 
quence of  disobedience,  is  much  more  copious  in  De. 
xxviii.  15-69  than  in  tho  closing  address  on  the  Sinaitic 
legislation — a  circumstance  probably  owing  to  tho  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  interval  of  Israel's  proneness  to 
apostasy.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  to  the  seer 
that  all  these  threatening*  and  admonitions  shall  prove 
ineffectual  for  securing  obedience,  and  that  the  result 
will  be  a  dispersion  of  his  people  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  icr  js.37;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  after  a 
I  restoration  from  dispersion  and  exile,  their  subjection 
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to  a  close  and  severe  siege  within  their  gates  by  a  I  the  termination  of 


nation  brought  "from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth," 
tot.  «-57,  followed  again  by  their  being  "plucked  from 
off  the  land "  given  them  for  a  p»*tsesaion,  and  their 
dispersion  among  all  people,  ver  as,  84.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  threatened  calamities,  the  continued 
existence  of  Israel  is  not  only  assumed,  but  is  thus 
prophetically  secured ;  ami  in  the  preservation  of  the 
]>eople  is  involved  the  possibility  of  tho  removal  of  the 
curse  itself,  by  a  new  constitution  opposed  to  the 
character  of  the  law,  or  in  some  way  satisfying  its  re- 
quirements ;  for  though  the  curies  of  the  law  on  the 
disobedient  cannot  cease  of  themselves,  but  remain 
"forever,"  yet  they  may  be  removed  by  some 

countervailing  power.  The  concluding  intimation  of 
this  solemn  exhortation,  "And  the  I»rd  ahall  bring 
thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof 
I  spake  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again," 
T«r  us,  i*  of  similar  import  with  the  sentence  passed 
upon  man  after  the  fall,  condemning  him  to  return  to 
the  durt  out  of  which  he  was  taken,  Oc  ill  i».  This  re- 
turn to  Egypt  was  an  intimation  of  the  cessation  and 
destruction  of  the  development  and  the  history  of  Israel 
as  a  nation,  which  commenced  with  their  redemption 
from  Egypt,  ««•  D«  xvtL  is,  and  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  any  literal  return  to  that  land  (»e*  Baumgarten,  Tbeolog 
Comm.  11.  iO). 

These  predictions  by  the  lawgiver  of  the  future  of 
his  nation,  so  remarkably  verified,  as  all  must  admit, 
in  their  history,  are  continued  in  eh.  xxx.  and  xxxii., 
accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  when  in  their 
state  of  dispersion  they  return  to  the  Lord,  He  "  will 
return  to  his  captivity"  (potf         Shue  ShtrutA),  as 

Hengstenberg  (Authentic,  I.  lw-ioo)  renders  it,  and  will 
gather  them,  eh.  ut  1  J,  perfecting  their  salvation  by 
changing  their  disposition,  tw.  fl,  it.  There  is  here 
plainly  expressed  what  was  hitherto  only  a  matter  of 
inference  from  the  fact  of  the  purposed  preservation  of 
this  people.  The  prophet  further  discerns  in  the  bless- 
ings awaiting  Israel  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  of 
old,  shadowed  forth  in  the  partition  of  the  countries  of 
the  earth  among  the  sons  of  Adam — an  arrangement 
which  had  a  special  reference  to  the  Israelitish  people, 
t)e  Mill.  s.  Finally,  the  conclusion  of  Moses'  prophetic 
song  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  whole  law 
and  prophecy :  "  Rejoice,  0  ye  nations  with  his  people; 
for  he  (Jehovah)  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servant*, 
and  will  render  vengeance  to  his  adversaries,  and  will 
be  merciful  to  his  land  and  his  people,"  xxxlt.  a.  This, 
which  was,  in  a  manner,  the  dying  testimony  of  the 
lawgiver,  is  adduced  by  St.  Paul,  Ro.  xt.  io,  as  a  proof  of 
the  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant-people,  and  an  interest  in  all  that  affects  their 
prosperity.  Such  a  testimony,  while  corresponding 
with  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs,  and  with 
what  had  been  proclaimed  respecting  the  purposes  of 
the  theocracy,  Ex.  tlx  «,  evinced  the  unity  of  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  the  more  import- 
ant, as  concluding  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  proving 
that,  in  the  estimate  of  the  lawgiver  himself,  it  had  not 
that  exclusive  cliaracter  which  a  mere  external  ac- 
quaintance with  it  is  sometimes  ready  to  assume. 

Rut  while  Deuteronomy  thus  distinctly  points  to  the 
future,  it  supplies  proofs  of  the  fulfilment  of  earlier 
prophecies.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  notice  of  "  tlie 
terebinths  of  Moreh,"  eh  xi  so,  to  which  M. 


s  journeying*,  there  is  a  re- 


markable,  because  tacit,  reference  to  Ge.  xii.  6,  from  a 
comparison  with  which  it  appears  that  at  length  Israel 
will  be  conducted  t«>  the  very  place  where  Abraham 
first  set  himself  down  in  Canaan  ;  thus  intimating  also 
that  the  time  of  wandering  and  banishment  foretold  to 
the  patriarch,  Go.  xt  u-ie,  as  appointed  for  his  posterity, 


IV.  Its  (rcnuincneu  and  Credibility,—  Deuteronomy 
furnishes  less  room  than  any  other  book  of  the  PentA- 
teuch  for  the  application  of  that  criticism  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  "document"  or  "fragment  hypo- 
thesis" (*ee  Genesis),  would  reduce  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ings to  a  congeries  of  the  works  of  different  authors  and 
age*.    Even  the  most  sceptical  of  these  critics  allow 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant  interpo- 
lations, as  they  term  them— (according  to  De  Wette, 
ch.  iv.  41-43,  x.  6-9,  xxxii.  xxxiii.V—  Deuteronomy  is 
the  production  of  one  author;  while  not  a  few,  as 
Delitzsch,  Davidson,  and  others,  who  strenuously  dis- 
pute the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  admit  that  Moses  may  have  written  thin 
book.    Indeed,  so  plainly  and  repeatedly  does  the  work 
itself  set  forth  its  Mosaic  authorship,  eh.  L  4;  »«l  Mi 
xxrtil  &*;  Bdft  in,  so,  27,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  the 
section  which  records  the  lawgiver's  death,  or  as  Heng- 
stenberg supposes,  all  after  ch.  xxxi.  23,  which,  although 
part  of  it  was  written  by  Moses,  as  the  song,  ch.  mil. 
and  probably  the  blessing  on  the  tribes,  xxxlll  ,  seems  to 
have  been  appended  by  the  continuator — that  it  must 
be  so  received,  or  its  testimony  both  on  this  and  all 
other  matters  rejected  altogether,  for  in  such  a  case  as 
this  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work  is  com- 
pletely involved  in  that  of  its  genuineness.  These 
direct  testimonies  respecting  the  author  are  fully  borne 
out  by  the  character  of  the  composition,  which  manifests 
throughout,  as  Moses  Stuart  remarks,  after  Eichhorn 
and  Herder,  "the  earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions 
of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  well- 
fare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  realized  that  it 
must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them"  (o.  T  Canon,  p  ««,  Ixol 
is»).    The  modifications  of  tho  earlier  laws  could,  as 
already  remarked,  have  proceeded  only  from  the  hand 
of  Moses  himself,  and  in  these  again  are  indisputable 
proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  but  particularly 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
the  priests  as  a  sacred  deposit  of  the  nation,  with  an 
injunction  that  it  should  be  publicly  read  at 
solemn  convocations,  ch.  xxxl.  Ml 

Even  some  of  the  contradictions  and 
which  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  allege  with  re- 
spect to  this  book,  furnish,  when  carefully  examined, 
important  testimony  in  favour  of  its  Mosaic  authorship, 
as  also  and  more  especially  of  its  historical  credibility. 
It  has  been  already  shown  how  some  additions  to,  and 
variations  from,  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  books — 
which,  by  De  Wette  and  others,  are  designated  contra- 
dictions—serve to  supplement,  and  so  to  clear  up,  state- 
ments presenting  some  obscurity  in  the  earlier  books. 
The  same  is  also  found  to  be  the  case  in  various  other 
instances.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  mission  of  the 
spies,  which  proved  such  a  source  of  temptation  to 
Israel,  manifesting  indeed  in  its  conception  the 
greatest  distrust  in  their  divine  leader,  it  appear* 
from  ch.  i.  22  that  the  proposal  originated  with  the 
people  themselves,  while  in  Nu.  xiii.  2  the  thing,  as 
may  at  first  annear  verv  .trance,  is  stated  to  have  been 
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commanded  by  Jehovah.  There  is,  however,  not  only 
no  contradiction  between  the  two  statement*;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ono  obviate*  a  difficulty  which, 
from  tl»e  very  nature  of  the  proposal,  is  presented 
by  the  other.  The  proposition  proceeded  from  the 
people ;  in  their  unbelief  they  brought  upon  themselves 
this  temptation  ;  but  without  Jehovah's  consent  Moses 
would  not  have  acceded  to  it.  This  was  given,  and 
moreover  Jehovah  specified  what  persons  should  bo  Bent, 
Su.  illt  ].  t,  but  of  this  Deuteronomy  makes  no  mention. 
Further,  the  promise  to  the  Israelites  of  the  land  of 
Sihon,  0».  IL  M,  is  represented  as  being  at  variance  with 
Xu.  xxi.  21,  which  state*  that  Moses  requested  a  peace- 
able passage  through  his  territories.  But  as  Hengsten- 
berg  observe*,  "  the  notion  of  a  contradiction  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  embassy  could  have  no 
other  object  than  to  induce  Sihon  to  grant  the  request, 
I>e  u.  so.  whereas  it  was  intended  to  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity  of  manifesting  that  hostile  determination, 
which  was  to  effect  his  ruin."  Again,  as  regard*  the 
circumstance  Unit  throughout  Deuteronomy,  except 
only  in  ch.  xxxiii.  2,  where  Sinai  occurs,  the  place  of 
the  giving  of  the  bw  is  called  Horcb,  whereas  in  the 
three  preceding  books  Sinai  is  the  usual  designation, 
Horeb  being  used  only  in  Ex.  iii.  1;  iv.  2S;  xvii.  6; 
xviii.  5;  xxxiii.  6,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Horeb  was 
the  general  name  of  the  mountain  range  of  that  dis- 
trict, as  appears  from  Ex.  xvii.  fi,  according  to  which 
Rephidim  was  situated  in  Horch,  while  Sinai,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  name  of  the  particular  peak  from 
which  the  law  was  given  (Rt.bluion,  Biblical  Research  o«,  M 
cd  toi  i  p  i»,  m).  The  latter  name  accordingly  woul.l 
appear  most  prominent  in  connection  with  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  while  the  Israelites  continued  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  s<vne,  disappearing  however  in 
the  general  and  well  known  name  Horeb  when  they 
receded  from  the  locality ;  and  when  especially,  in  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  Sinaitie  legislutioii  is  con- 
trasted with  that  "in  the  land  of  Moab,"  De.  i.  s;  xxriil  as 
This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  previous 
to  the  Israelites'  arrival  at  Sinai,  Ex  xix.  1,2,  Horeb  only 
is  used  —  indeed,  thus  viewed,  these  peculiarities  are 
examples  of  those  undesigned  coincidences  which  so 
largely  distinguish  the  sacred  narratives,  and  afford 
some  of  the  most  indubitable  tokens  of  their  truthful- 
ness. Further,  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
Xu.  xxxii.  39  and  verse  29  is  explained  by  a  reference 
to  De.  iii.  12,  13,  and  Jos.  xiii.  29-31.  And  finally, 
with  respect  to  the  numlter  of  cities  assigned  to  a 
province  of  Bashan  in  De.  iii.  4,  eomp.  l  Kt  lr.  13 — a 
statement  which  modern  sceptics  receive  with  incredu- 
lity, a  recent  explorer  remarks  :  "  Though  the  country 
is  waste,  and  almost  deserted,  \U  cities  with  their  walls 
and  gates,  crumbling  but  not  fallen,  still  remain,  the 
living  monuments  of  its  former  greatness,  and  the  irre- 
sistible proofs  of  the  minute  accuracy  and  truthfulness 

of  God's  Word"  <J  L  Porter,  Jour  Sac  Lit  Juljr.l&Sl.p  VM>. 

Leaving,  however,  these  alleged  contradictions,  which 
a  pretender  would  certainly  not  have  allowed  to  escape 
him,  and  referring  to  the  article  Pentatei'CH  for  a  fuller 
examination  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  as  well 
of  this  as  of  the  other  books  of  that  great  work,  it  may  be 
well,  before  concluding  this  section,  to  indicate  briefly 
sonic  of  the  view*  as  to  the  author  ami  age  of  Deutero- 
nomy held  by  those  critics  who  deny  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Moses.    A  simple  statement  of  facte  will  at 


arbitrary  must  be  the  grounds  from  which  such  conclu- 
sions are  deduced. 

Thus,  according  to  Stiihclin,  the  author  of  Deutero- 
nomy is  the  Jehovist  writer  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch — a  view  at  one  time  acquiesced  in  by 
Bleek,  who  afterwards,  however,  adopted  so  far  the 
theory  of  De  Wette,  that  he  held  with  that  critic  tliat 
he  wa*  a  distinct  person,  though  they  still  differed  as 
to  the  date  of  the  composition  —  Bleek  (Elnlelt  p.  302, 
Berlin,  imo)  assigning  it  to  the  interval  between  Hexe- 
kiah  and  Josiah,  while  De  Wette  placed  it  in  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  having  abandoned  his  earlier  opinion, 
which  brought  it  down  to  the  period  of  the  exile.  Ewald, 
again,  holds  Deuteronomy  to  be  the  work  of  a  Jew 
living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  lialf  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (Ocsehichtc,  I  p.  in) — a  view  in  which,  no  far 
as  regards  the  date,  he  is  followed  by  Riehmand,  on 
grouud*  which  Bleek  considers  altogether  untenable. 
Others,  as  Von  Buhlen,  Gescnius,  and  Hartman,  would, 
as  already  remarked,  assign  the  authorship  to  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah. 

Not  less  contradictory  and  mntually  subversive  are 
the  views  as  to  the  source*  to  which  these  critics  would 
assign  certain  )sirtions  of  the  work.  Thus,  to  take 
only  one  instance,  the  blessing  of  Moses  {ch.  \\\Ui.), 
which  Tuch  regards  as  proceeding  from  the  Elohist, 
the  oldest  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  t  Die  Genesis,  p  sso) — 
a  view  in  which  he  is  followed  by  De  Wette  is  held 
by  Bleek  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  L'zziah, 
though  lie  formerly  considered  it  as  the  comjtoaition  of 
Moses  himself.  It  is  the  same  also  with  resjiect  to 
other  passages;  but  this  must  suffice;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  examine  the  arguments  (some  of  which  have  been 
already  adverted  U>)  adduced  in  support  of  these  con- 
flicting and  even  fluctuating  conclusions,  all  of  which 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  entire  character  and 
bearing  of  the  work  itself,  and  to  its  testimony  regard- 
ing its  origin,  and  which  is  here  more  direct  and  ex- 
plicit than  in  any  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Mosaic 
writing. 

V.  It*  Chronology. — Tho  |>eri<Hl  of  time  comprised 
in  Deuteronomy  is  not  stated  in  the  book  itself.  It 
can  however  lie  approximately  determined  froin  ch.  i. 
3,  4,  comp.  with  Jos.  iv.  19;  v.  10.  According  to  tls; 
first  of  these  passages,  Moses  l>egan  the  discourses  which 
constitute  Deuteronomy  on  Jirttday  of  the  tit  tenth 
month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  tlie  wanderings.  Accord- 
ing to  Jos.  v.  10  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  encamped 
in  Gilgal,  and  kept  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the.rfrft  month  of  the  following  year,  having  four 
days  previously,  or  on  the  tenth,  crossed  tl»e  .Ionian, 
Jo».  it.  19  Before  this  three  day*  had  t>een  occupied  in 
preparations,  and  in  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  spies, 
ch.  I  ii;  u.  a— a  circumstance  which  brings  the  encamp- 
ment at  Shittim,  cb.ll  i.  to  the  ttrenth  day  of  the  same 
month.  Now,  as  the  Israelites  mourned  for  Moses 
thirty  days  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  I*  hxIt  S,  this  would 
assign  his  death  to  the  ttrtnth  day  of  the  twelfth  mouth 

(C»rpni,  Intrwln  t    .  to!.  I.  p  III,  Lips.  I7i7). 

\1U  Mfcnif.or.-In  additlnn  to  «orV»  on 
prised  in  npeMttaM  "f  the  whole  IVnUteucr 
sopnrr.to  treatises  on  this  book  or  jmrU  thereof :  Ln  titer,  tauter. 
on»;ni»»  il-if  'J-  JT'.rr"  f««fij7  itinn  c-um  antuJationibut,  WitUb. 
1524;  Calvin,  Strunmt  Ufon  Druteronomit,  iritk  a  f.tyfart  of  tkt 
ttiliUttrt  of  f*r  CAbitA  err  Gtntm.  traruUUsl  bv  A.  GoMinjr, 
Loml  1,'iSS;  Ixirinu*  (Soc.  Jrs),  f>nmi*t»tarii  in  Drflmmnwian. 
I.iiriI.  lti-.j,  MiMtlls,  AnuotatiOMi  t'»  Drat.  (rift,  xriii.  'I  Moiuftto 
Critici  Sttcri,  to),  i.  p»r»  I;  Altiiij,  J.,  ComutHlanut  ylenuii 
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i.ixi  in  Itru',  nh  initin  ail  c«p.  xir.  11,  0|wra,  I.  p  121.  Am-t 
l«l»7;  Holt iu*,  IktUtfotuttuium  iUvtt rotHM,  I.ngd.  17(18,  Vitringa, 
Ci«ii«r»/<irti  iid  ((I'lttnim  J/.i«ui,  Harllligu-,  I7.it;  Graf,  ItrrS-ffn 

if  **  t.ua.1,  ivotp.  18.17;  Schulu,  Au  Bnttnnmimm  triun, 
Berlin.  1K.W.J  fn  M.J 

DEVIL.  This  is  the  proper  English  equivalent  for 
the  Greek  &id(o\oi,  when  applied  to  the  great  adversary 
of  God  and  man ;  indeed,  it  is  tliat  word  itself  in  an 
English  form ;  hut  neither  is  the  Greek  term  always 
so  applied,  nor  is  the  English  term  altogether  appro- 
priated to  it ;  it  is  employed  as  the  rendering  of  other 
expression*  in  the  original,  which  are  not  quite  equi- 
valent. In  iU  primary  meaning  the  Greek  word  signi- 
fies calumniator  or  /a  1st  arcustr;  and  so  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  New  Testament  scripture  of  persons  who  are 
given  to  evil-speaking  or  slanderous  discourse.  Thus, 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  it  is  enjoined  respecting  the  wives  of 
deacons  that  they ' '  ho  grave,  not  slanderers"  (5«£6oXoi't) ; 
and  to  the  like  effect  in  Tit.  ii.  3;  2  Tim.  iii.  3.  The 
transference  of  this  epithet  to  one  who,  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  is  the  chief  adversary  of  all  good,  so  as  to  de- 
signate him  emphatically  fht  drril,  arose  quite  naturally 
from  the  part  acted  hy  this  malignant  spirit  toward  the 
people  of  God  as  their  accuser,  always  suspecting  evil 
against  them,  and  often  distinctly  charging  it,  Job  i.  7, 
12;  Zct  ill  1, 2;  Rct.  ill  »,  ia  On  Uub  account  the  Ilehrew 
epithet  Sitan,  the  adrertarif,  had  lieen  applied  to  him 
as  a  propr  name,  and  this  the  Greek  translators  ren- 
dered hy  6idto\oi,  dcril.  It  is  derived,  like  most  epi- 
thets which  hecoine  proper  names,  from  a  prominent 
characteristic ;  and,  if  respect  be  had  to  its  appellative 
import,  it  requires  to  lie  supplemented  hy  others  in  order 
to  hring  out  the  fidl  idea  of  Satan's  character  and  rela- 
tion to  the  people  of  God.  For  he  is  their  tempter  as 
well  as  their  accuser,  and  bears  also  the  name  of  Apoll- 
yon,  the  destroyer.  But  as  Satan,  or  devil,  expresses 
generally  the  antagonistic,  malicious,  and  thoroughly 
perverse  nature  of  this  evil  spirit,  it  has  become  bis 
usual  ami  received  designation. 

In  New  Testament  scripture  it  appears  often  a*  the 
designation  of  other  jiersonalitica  than  the  one  arch- 
spirit  of  evil  now  referred  to;  for  we  read  of  persons 
being  possessed  of  devils,  in  one  instance  even  of  a 
legion  of  devils  being  in  one  unhappy  victim,  Mat  via  »; 
M*r.  t,  *,4c  Bat  in  such  cases  the  word  used  in  the 
original  is  different;  it  is  demon,  which,  among  the 
Greeks,  was  a  word  of  indifferent  meaning;  that  is,  it 
denoted  higher  spiritual  existences  generally,  good  as 
well  as  bad,  though,  by  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  used 
only  of  the  I  «ad— the  subordinates  of  the  great  spirit  of 
evil,  ami  his  active  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  mischief. 
[Sr.-  under  Demons  and  Demoniacs.)  In  one  pas- 
sage, eh  itd  or  son  of  the  dcril  is  applied  to  a  human 
being  as  a  strong  expression,  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  power  of  evil, 
and  the  tortuous  courses  to  which  he  had  consequently 
betaken,  Ac  xlll  io.  And  in  still  another  j»assage  the 
term  itself,  SiigoXoi,  deril,  is  applied  by  our  Iy>rd  to 
the  traitor,  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one 
of  you  is  a  devil  ?"  Some  (among  others  Dr.  Camp- 
bell) have  objected  to  the  expression  here  "a  devil," 
on  the  ground  more  especially  that,  as  the  term  in  its 
appropriation  to  the  arch-rebel,  always  denotes  one  in- 
dividual, it  is  not  agreeable  to  scriptural  usage  to  say 
o  devil,  there  being  strictly  but  one  to  whom  the  desig- 
nation applies  as  a  proper  name,  and  so  they  would 
regard  the  word,  when  applied  to  Judas,  as  an  epithet, 
translating  thus — one  of  you  is  an  accuser,  or  malicious 


informer.  But  this  gives  a  tame  and  inadequate  ku>c, 
and  it  also  overlooks  the  peculiar  usage  of  this  evan- 
gelist. It  is  the  tendency  of  John,  more  than  of  the 
other  evangelists,  to  see  the  invisible  imaged  in  the 
visible,  in  particular  to  connect  human  actors  and  in- 
struments with  potencies  of  a  supernatural  kind.  In 
his  gospel  Christ  himself  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  him;  believers  also  are  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  them.  So,  on  the  other  side,  the 
unbelieving  Jews  are  of  their  father,  the  devil;  they  do 
hi*  works;  and  when  Judas  was  on  the  eve  of  consum- 
mating the  great  deed  of  apostasy,  Satan  is  represented 
as  entering  into  him,  eh.  xlit.  17,  Therefore,  to  apply  to 
Judas  the  distinctive  name  of  the  great  apostate  and 
adversary,  and  to  say  "  he  is  a  devil,"  was  only  to  give 
a  somewhat  more  distinct  and  pointed  expression  to 
the  close  relationship,  the  virtual  identity  lietween  the 
seen  and  the  unseen  actor  in  the  drama.  The  one  was 
in  the  little  company  of  Christ's  disciples  what  the  other 
is  in  the  rational  creation  of  God.  And  if  Scripture 
can  say  of  such  an  one,  He  is  a  gixl — though  there  be 
but  one  who  properly  bears  the  name— why  may  it  not, 
in  certain  circumstances,  say  of  another,  He  is  a  devil! 
The  figurative  element  that  is  in  such  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion can  mislead  no  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Bible. 

These,  however,  are  but  occasional  free  appUcations 
of  a  term  which,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  Scrip 
ture,  denotes  a  being  who,  in  some  sense,  stands  alone, 
having  many  indeed  associated  with  him  in  evil,  but 
none  equal  to  him  in  rank  or  power.  Hence  we  read 
of  "the  devil  and  his  angels,"  Mat  xs».  II,  standing  in 
a  sort  of  rivalry  and  antagonism  to  "  God  and  the 
angels;"  so  that,  as  God  presides  over  the  spirit*  of 
light,  there  is  a  world  of  darkness,  the  tmwvra  of  which 
are  presided  over  by  the  devil,  as  "  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness." From  the  influence  he  exerts  over  mankind, 
and  the  interest  he  has  acquired  in  things  here  below, 
he  is  styled  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  the  "  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,"  "  the  ruler  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,"  &c,  and  from  the  j>art  he  acted  at  the 
l  beginning,  "  the  old  serpent."  The  existence  of  such  a 
'  being,  and  of  such  an  empire  of  evil,  in  the  universe  of 
an  infinitely  good  and  powerful  God,  is  undoubtedly  a 
profound  mystery,  and  raises  questions  of  various  kinds, 
which  the  human  intellect  is  altogether  incompetent  to 
solve.  Tliat  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  no  one  can 
deny,  except  by  a  method  of  interpretation  which  might 
1k>  applied  to  explain  away  the  most  specific  revelation* 
of  divine  truth.  And  if,  on  account  of  the  <" 
in  which  the  subject  is  involved  to  our  finite 
hension,  we  begin  to  suspend  our  belief  regarding  it, 
where  shall  we  stop?  Shall  we  not,  on  the  same  ground, 
withhold  our  lielief  from  what  is  written  of  the  nature 
of  God  himself,  of  the  incarnation  and  work  of  his  Son, 
of  both  the  origin  and  the  extinction  of  evil  in  his  king- 
dom ?  Such  things  are  all  inwrapt  in  mystery  to  our 
view,  though  intelligible  and  plain  enough  as  regards 
their  relation  to  us,  and  their  bearing  at  once  on  our 
present  condition  and  our  coming  destinies.  How  the 
devil  should  have  become  wliat  he  now  is— bow  he 
should  lie  allowed  to  prosecute  his  aims  to  the  extent, 
and  with  the  measure  of  success  which  seem  to  be  ac- 
corded to  him  —  or  what  can  be  the  prompting  impulse 
to  such  unwearied  activity  in  evil,  in  a  mind  capable  of 
so  much  intelligence,  and  conscious  of  so  much  misery 
—  are  matters  too  high  for  us  to  understand.  With  its 
usual  reserve  in  respect  to  things  tliat  lielong  rather  to 
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the  region  of  speculation  than  of  practice,  Scripture 
furnishes*  us  with  no  definite  insight  into  them,  and  by 
iU  very  silence  inculcates  upon  all  in  respect  to  them 
the  humility  and  meekness  of  wbdom.  But  there  are 
paints  of  practical  moment  which  it  does  teach,  and 
which  it  is  well  for  all  sound  believers  rightly  to  ap- 
prehend and  believe. 

The  first  of  these  has  respect  to  the  derivation  of  this 
antagonistic  spirit  of  evil,  which,  according  to  Scripture, 
had  its  commencement  in  time,  and  arose  from  a  culp- 
shle  perversion  of  the  good.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture 
here  differs  essentially  from  the  Manichean  principle 
of  an  independent,  self -subsisting  .spirit  of  evil — a  prin- 
ciple which,  from  comparatively  early  times,  insinuated 
itself  into  the  philosophy  of  the  East.  God  alone  is 
represented  in  the  Bible  as  possessed  of  absolute  exist- 
ence; he  is  the  one  I  AH;  and  all  besides  that  belongs 
tuthe  universe  of  being  is  the  offspring  of  his  hand; 
it  is  of  the  things  that  have  been  created  and  made 
by  him.  But  as  he  is  not  more  absolutely  existent 
than  purely  and  essentially  good,  whatever  proceeded 
from  his  hands  necessarily  partook,  in  its  original  state, 
•<f  his  own  blessed  nature;  in  it*  projier  place,  and  for 
the  ends  of  its  creation,  it  was  good.  Such,  beyond 
all  question,  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture;  and  conse- 
quently the  devil  and  hi*  associates  were  not  originally 
what  they  now  are;  they  have  become  such  by  the  wil- 
ful abuse  and  depravation  of  what  their  Creator  con- 
ferred on  them.  The  precise  occasion  and  mode  of  this 
departure  into  evil  as  already  noticed,  is  nowhere  in- 
dicated in  Scripture;  and  the  fact  itself  is  implied  rather 
than  distinctly  asserted  in  those  parte  of  Scripture 
which  compose  the  Old  Testament.  We  infer  it  from 
the  character  there  ascribed  to  God,  as  in  himself  alto- 
gether good,  and  from  the  relation  which  Satan  always 
appears  to  occupy  toward  liim  as  Uiat  of  a  limited  and 
dependent  creature,  who  therefore  must  have  derived 
liis  being  front  God,  but  could  not  by  possibility  derive 
the  malice  and  guile  by  which  it  is  now  perverted;  this 
be  could  only  have  of  himself.  What  we  can  thus 
infer,  however,  from  Old  Testament  scripture,  is  ex- 
plicitly taught  in  the  Xew.  Thtrt  Satan  and  his 
angels  are  declared  to  be  fallen  spirits,  suffering  under 

the  just  condemnation  of   I.  and  reserved  to  a  yet 

further  execution  of  judgment.  The  everlasting  fire, 
in  which  the  wicked  generally  are  to  have  their  final 
doom,  is  that  which  has  been  primarily  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels—  prepared  for  them  as  the 
leaders  of  apostasy;  and  they  are  hence  described  as 
-  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
own  habitation;"  or,  as  it  is  again  said,  "the  angels 
who  sinned,"  and  who  in  consequence  were  "  cast 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  unto  chains  of  darkness,  to 
be  reserved  unto  judgment,"  Mat.  xxr.  «,  J  Pe  U  4;  Judefc 
How  this  sinning  should  have  come  about  we  are  not 
told,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  some 
that  it  only  took  shape  in  the  temptation  presented  to 
«ur  first  parents.  On  the  contrary,  the  part  acted  by 
the  head  of  the  rebel  host  on  that  occasion,  since  he 
proved  himself  even  then  to  be  a  liar  and  a  murderer, 
■»i  rji  u,  is  proof,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  angelic 
fall  must  have  been  prior  to  the  human.  Yet  the  pri- 
"rity,  in  all  probability,  was  not  great,  if  the  crea- 
tion of  angels  belongs  to  the  same  era  with  that  of 
man.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  that  it  was,  nor  on 
the  relative  period  of  their  transgression  have  we  any 
clear  analogy  to  guide  us;  only,  from  all  we  arc  able  to 
Voi.  L 


know-  of  the  original  condition  of  angelic  beings,  and 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  that  upon  their 
spirits,  we  can  more  easily  conceive  of  their  having 
fallen  under  the  power  of  sin  near  the  commencement 
of  tlieir  career,  than  after  they  had  long  lived  in  the 
fellowship  and  enjoyment  of  God. 

Another  point,  on  which  the  information  of  Scripture 
bears  unequivocal  testimony,  is  the  limited  and  subor- 
dinate nature  of  the  devil's  agency.  As  he  has  no  in- 
dependent existence,  so  he  has  no  sovereign  dominion; 
his  sphere  of  operations  is  on  every  hand  bounded,  in 
subordination  to  the  purposes  of  the  divine  government; 
he  can  work  only  where  God  permits  him,  and  in 
such  ways  as  can  be  made  sulwervient  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  Heaven.  Hence,  in  the 
parabolical  representation  of  the  book  of  Job,  ch.t,,  the 
limits  are  prescribed  within  which  the  adversary  is 
allowed  to  work— a  definite  course  is  marked  out  to 
him.  Hence,  also,  the  things  done  through  his  instru- 
mentality are  also  ascribed  to  God,  as  in  the  numbering 
of  Israel  by  David,  which,  originating  in  a  spirit  of  proud 
self-reliance,  was  directly  prompted  by  Satan,  and  yet 
had  its  ordination  of  God,  z  s*.  xxl».  l;  1  ch.  xxi. )-,  or,  in 
the  case  of  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  which  was  at  once 
God's  check  upon  his  vanity,  and  the  messenger  of 
Satan  to  buffet  him,  I  Oh  xii.  r.  Whatever  temptations, 
therefore,  believers  may  on  this  account  be  exposed  to, 
they  can  be  subject  to  no  violence;  a  restraint  is  laid 
upon  the  movements  of  the  adversary,  and  if  they  resist 
him  he  must  Bee  from  them. 

In  respect  again  to  the  mode  of  Uiat  pernicious 
agency  which  is  carried  on  by  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
it  falls  in,  like  that  of  angelic  agency  generally,  with 
the  operation  of  second  causes.  It  is  only  by  giving  a 
higher  potence  to  these,  not  by  any  direct  or  separate 
action,  that  the  power  of  the  wicked  one  makes  itself 
felt.  That  potence  may  sometimes,  as  in  the  posses- 
sions of  the  gospel  age,  assume  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  miraculous  power,  yet  it  is  always  within  the 
line  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws  which  are  estab- 
lished in  the  world.  It  can  somehow  intensify  the  evil 
which  the  natural  operation  of  these  might  be  fitted 
to  effect,  but  it  has  no  power  to  bring  into  play  any- 
thing absolutely  new.  Even  that  moral  hardening, 
or  bliud  impetuosity  in  the  way  to  destruction,  which 
comes  from  Satan's  entering  (as  it  is  said)  into  men,  or 
gaining  a  sort  of  personal  mastery  over  them,  always 
appears  as  the  result  of  a  previous  course  of  wickedness, 
and  shows  itself  in  but  a  more  thorough  abandonment 
to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  mind.  Examples  of 
this  are  to  be  found  in  Saul  under  the  Old  Testament, 
and  under  the  New  in  Judas,  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  the  subjects  of  Antichrist.  In  its  worst  forms, 
therefore?,  it  is  always  to  l>e  regarded  as  the  punishment 
of  antecedent  guilt  and  perversity;  and  it  in  no  respect 
interferes  with  the  responsibility,  or  lessens  the  guilt,  of 
those  who  yield  to  it. 

Finally,  little  as  we  know  otherwise  respecting  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  we 
can  yet,  with  perfect  confidence,  predicate  of  them 
utter  depravity  and  intense  misery.  Their  character 
and  aims  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  God;  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  one  rises,  that  of  the  other  falls;  and 
so,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  was  the  very 
purpose  for  which  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested, 
1  Jn.  lit.  s.  Whatever  tends,  therefore,  to  injure  and 
destroy;  falsehood,  deceit,  guile,  malice,  hatred  of  the 
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good,  restless  and  insatiate  striving  after  dominion — 
these  are  the  element*  of  satanic  thought  and  influence, 
missing  often,  by  the  very  fulness  and  complexity  of 
evil  they  embody,  the  ends  they  aim  at,  because 
sarily  involving  an  incompetency  to  enter  into  the 
views  and  feelings  of  those  who  love  and  follow  what 


is  good.  In  the  case  of  such  they  ever  miscalculate  the 
forces  they  have  to  contend  against,  and  hence  appear 
often  acting  a  part  of  maddest  folly,  or  blindly  sub- 
serving the  interests  they  seek  to  overthrow.  As  the 
result  of  such  depraved  aims  and  such  bootless  working, 
devils  are  necessarily  miserable.  "Torn  loose,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Twesten,  "  from  the  universal  centre  of 
life,  without  being  able  to  find  it  in  themselves — by  the 
feeling  of  inward  void  ever  driven  to  the  outward  world, 
and  yet  in  irreconcilable  hostility  to  it  and 
— eternally  shunning  and  never  escaping  the  | 
of  God — always  endeavouring  to  destroy,  and  always 
compelled  to  promote  his  purposes — instead  of  joy  in 
the  beatific  vision  of  the  divine  glory,  having  a  never- 
satisfied  longing  for  an  end  they  never  reach — instead  of 
ho|>e,  the  unending  oscillation  Iwtween  fear  and  de- 
spair—instead of  love,  an  impotent  hatred  of  God,  their 
fellows,  and  themselves — can  the  fearful  condemnation 
of  the  last  judgment,  the  thrusting  down  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  destruction,  Rc  xx.  in,  add  anything  to  the 
auguish  of  such  a  condition,  excepting  that  they  shall 
there  see  the  kingdom  of  God  for  ever  delivered  from 
their  assaults,  their  vain  presumption  that  they  can 
destroy  or  impede  it  scattered  to  the  winds,  leaving  to 
them  only  the  ever- gnawing  despair  of  an  inward  rage, 
which  cannot  spend  itself  on  anything  without,  and  is 
therefore  for  ever  undeceived  as  to  its  impotence?" 

The  subject,  even  within  such  limits  as  are  cognizable 
by  our  minds,  has  much  in  it  that  is  dark  and  mourn- 
ful. But  there  is  much  also  of  the  same  in  the  condi- 
tion and  history  of  wicked  men.  The  blindness  and 
jterversity  that  is  seen  to  grow  upon  them,  even  amid 
circumstances  fitted  to  o|ierate  beneficially  upon  their 
minds,  the  moral  impotence  and  incapacity  that  ulti- 
mately settles  upon  them  in  regard  to  the  pure  and 
good,  the  present  evil  and  misery  they  are  permitted  to 
bring  upon  others,  and  the  destiny  of  irrecoverable  ruin 
to  which  they  are  themselves  manifestly  hastening, 
are,  one  and  all,  subjects  deeply  mysterious  and  inex- 
pressibly sad.  The  difference  betwixt  them,  and  those 
which  concern  the  devil  and  his  angebj,  is  one  only  of 
degree,  not  of  kind;  and  what  we  see  and  know  of  the 
one  may  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  help  our  believing 
conceptions  respecting  the  other.  The  unbelief  which 
staggers  at  the  higher  line  of  revelations  will  never 
stop  without  also  infringing  seriously  upon  the  lower; 
and  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  the  deniers  of 
aatanic  existence  and  agency  but  partially  receive  wliat 
is  written  of  the  depths  of  human  depravity  and  the 
woe-s  of  human  |>enlition. 

DEW.  The  allusions  of  Scripture  to  this  natural 
production  are  of  considerable  frequence  and  variety; 
but  referring,  as  they  do,  to  what  is  generally  known 
ami  understood,  they  hardly  require  the  aid  of  explana- 
tory remark.  When  God  says  of  the  gixslness  he  had 
in  store  for  his  repenting  people,  "  I  will  l»  as  the  dew 
unto  Israel"  Ho  xir.  &,  or  when  Job  said  of  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  "The  dew  lay  all  night  on  my  branch," 
Job  x\X\  is,  every  one  perceives  that  it  is  the  refreshing 
and  fructifying  property  of  dew  which  is  the  ground  of 
the  comparison.    "The  dew  of  Ins  youth,"  which  is 


> 
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said  to  rest  on  the  Messiah  in  Vs.  ex.  S,  is 
in  other  words,  the  freshness,  as  of  youthful 
of  life's  buoyant  and  hopeful  morn.  In  other 
sages  respect  is  had  to  the  gentle  and  benign  manner 
in  which  it  diffuses  itself,  the  more  perceptible  aud  the 
more  grateful  that  it  comes  to  allay  the  heats  and  repair 
the  waste  of  a  parching  day,  as  when  Moses  represents 
his  speech  "  distilling  like  the  dew,"  I*  xxxil  !.  and 
the  Lord  himself  is  compared,  on  account  of  hi*  gra- 
cious manifestations,  to  "  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  beat 
of  harvest,"  Is.  nW>4|  so  also  the  benign  influence  of 
brotherly  love  is  likened  to  "  the  dew  of  I  lemon,  (the 
dew]  that  descends  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,'* 
Pi.  uxxU!  s  In  still  other  passages  reference  is  made 
to  its  chilling  effect  on  the  lwdily  frame  when  exposed 
after  a  hot  day  to  it*  infrigidating  power— "  My  bead  ■ 
filled  with  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  tbe 
night,"  fa.  t.  2;  "they  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,"  l>a.  u.  a.  Viewed  simply  in  re*j>ect  to  it* 
natural  effect*  on  the  herbage  of  the  ground,  the  falls 
of  dew,  especially  in  early  summer,  and  again  in  autumn, 
when  they  chiefly  prevail,  were  of  great  service  in  such 
a  country  as  Palestine,  where  periodical  seasons  oi  rain 
are  succeeded  by  a  hot  sun  and  continuous  drought. 
Hence  to  have  the  heavens  stayed  from  dew,  l  Ki  irii.  I; 
Hag.  I  io,  must  have  been  a  serious  calamity;  and  for  a 
mountain  to  be  cut  off  from  supplies  of  this  species  of 
moisture,  a*  David  poetically  besought  in  regard  to 
Gilboa,  2  s»  L  ?i,  was  virtually  to  be  consigned  to  barren- 
ness and  sterility. 

DIADEM,  as  used  in  Scripture,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  the  distinctive  meaning  which  lias  been  assigned 
to  it  as  the  more  }>eculiar  badge  of  alisolute  power  or 
imperial  dignity.  It  occurs  only  in  four  passages,  and 
as  the  rendering  of  words  which  might  equally  have  been 
translated  filUt,  mitrr,  tiara,  or  turban  {t^yi  PS^TC*- 

Derived  from  the  root  which  signifies  to  roll  toother 
or  around,  it  was  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the 
ornate  drapery  or  wrapping*  about  the  head  custo- 
mary in  tlie  East,  in  particular  to  the  costly  tiara*  M 
fashionable  women,  Is  iii  23,  the  turbancd  cap  of  the 
high-priest,  and  the  costly  head-band*  of  sovereigns. 
Shaking  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  which  by  a  divine 
judgment  were  to  be  taken  from  the  representative  <i 
David's  house,  Ezekiel  says,  "  Remove  the  diadem, 
take  off  the  crown,"  Eie.  xxi  »—  not  the  diadem,  there- 
fore, in  the  more  peculiar  oriental  sense,  nince  it  w 
coupled  with  crown;  and  the  two  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  worn  together.  Isaiah  sjwak*  of  converted  Israel 
being  as  a  diadem  of  royalty — an  ornate  head-band,  such 
as  might  befit  king* — in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  ck  ixiti 
In  a  similar  poetic  style  Job  si>eakg  of  his  judgment 
having  been  to  him  "  a*  a  robe  and  a  diadem"— hke 
comely  attire  for  the  body  and  the  head.  And  again 
in  Is.  xxviii.  f>,  Jehovah  is  represented,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  manifestations  of  favour  and  blessing  he 
was  going  to  bestow  on  his  people,  as  serving  to  them 
for  "a  crown  of  glory,  and  a  diadem  of  beauty  — 
tlirowing  around  them,  as  it  were,  the  rich  and  costly 
attire  of  a  king.  These  are  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  expression  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Enghuh  Bible, 
and  in  the  last  the  word  in  the  original  is  different 
Otvbt},  nor  is  it  elsewhere  used  of  distinctively  n>J»l 

T  • 

apparel.  So  far  as  the  testimony  of  Scripture  i*  con- 
cerned, it  must  remain  doubtful  whether  the  kings  of 
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Judah  or  Israel  were  wont  to  exchange  the  diadem 
with  the  crown  as  emblematic  of  royalty,  or  whether 
the  term*  referred  to  were  not  employed  somewhat 
generally  of  the  highly  adorned  and  often  richly 
gemmed  head-drosses,  which  wore  worn  by  persons  in 
positions  of  honour,  and  more  especially  by  kings  and 

It  is  proper  to  ad.l,  however,  that  the  diadem, 
strictly  so  called,  rather  than  the  crown,  was  the  more 
peculiar  badge  of  absolute  sovereigns  in  eastern  coun- 
tries. It  usually  consisted  of  a  band  or  fillet,  about  two 
inches  broad,  tied  behind;  made  of  silk,  and  inlaid  with 
gold  and  gems  of  the  rarer  kinds.  The  earlier  era|>orors 
of  Rome-did  not  venture  to  wear  it,  on  account  of  its  offen- 
siveness  to  the  Roman  people;  their  principal  distinction 
was  the  imperial  or  military  robe  of  purple;  but  Diocle- 
tian, in  whose  hands  the  imitation  of  eastern  manners 
i  decided,  assumed  also  the  diadem.    "  It 


1.  Fcvf'tUn  — WUkiiiK.n  «  An<-trnt  Kivpliarn. 
».  of  R-irituupalai  III  -  v«vn»n  v  ul|-tnr«*,  DritiOi 
S,  11  r».  )v,;iiaii.— Sir  It  K  I',  rur  »  Trm.  ln. 
4  I'sitliun  — Coin  ot  ua*  of  Ikt  AM»rtJ.r 
ft,  J.-r-  ckJ,  of  CoiJutjuLUuc. — Cain  in  Urltlfch  Uufc- cm. 


no  more,"  says  Giblsin,  "  than  a  broad  white  fillet 
set  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the  emperor's  head." 
But  other  things  corresponded  :  for  "  the  sumptuous 
robes  of  Diocletian  and  his  successors  were  of  silk  and 
g>ld.  and  even  their  shoes  were  studded  with  the  most 
precious  gems." 

DIAL.  This  word  occurs  only  once  in  our  English 
Bibles,  and  it  is  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  even  that 
once  is  not  too  much.  It  is  in  the  account  given  of  the 
miraculous  sign  which  was  granted  to  Hezckiah  retard- 
ing his  recovery  from  an  apparently  hopeless  disease, 
when  the  sun's  shadow,  it  is  said,  went  "ten  degrees 
liackward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the  dial  of 
Ahaz,"  s  Ki  xi.  n.  The  word  here  rendered  dial 
(fvflVC)      the  same  that  is  translated  dejrus  in  the 

earlier  part  of  the  verse:  and  its  usual  meaning  is 
beyond  doubt  dtyrtti  or  dept.  But  what  precisely 
wen-  the  degrees  or  steps  of  Ahaz,  it  is  impossible  with 
any  exactness  to  determine.  Tliat  they  must  have  been 
somehow  adapted  for  marking,  by  the  incidence  of  a 
shadow,  the  progression  of  the  win's  daily  course,  is 
evident  from  the  connection  :  but  not  less  evident,  that 
as  the  shadow  might  be  made  to  exhibit  either  a  pro- 
gress or  a  regress  of  ten  degrees,  the  instrument  could 
not  have  been  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  an 
ordinary  dial  for  indicating  the  twelve  hours  of  the 


day.  The  more  ancient  authorities — the  Septuagint 
and  Syriac  translators,  also  Joseph  us  (Ant.  1.11,1) — 
understood  it  of  certain  steps  of  a  stair  connected  with 
the  palace  of  Ahaz,  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  might 
bo  so  constructed  as,  by  means  of  the  sliadow  of  an 
obelisk  or  some  other  object,  to  represent  the  successive 
divisions  of  the  day  in  hours,  half  hours,  and  jierhapa 
still  smaller  portions.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
there  may  have  been  an  instrument  or  structure  with 
a  proper  dial-plate,  to  which  the  name  dejrtts  was 
applied ;  anil  it  is  again  supposed  by  some,  that  an 
obelisk-like  pillar  might  liave  served  the  purpose,  set 
up  in  an  open  elevated  place,  with  encircling  steps  on 
which  the  shadow  fell  (Knubcl).  Various  other  con- 
jectures have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  form,  but 
they  arc  attended  with  no  certainty.  Nor  has  any- 
thing been  discovered  among  the  monuments  of  Kgvpt 
or  Assyria  to  guide  to  more  definite  conclusions ;  no 
dials  of  any  sort  have  lieen  found.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chaldeans  had  a  sun-dial  so  early  as 
the  year  540  B.C.,  which  is  called  the  hemieyele,  and  is 
ascribed  to  the  astronomer  Berosus.  It  was  of  a  very 
simple  construction,  consisting  of  a  concave  hemisphere, 
shaped  like  the  vault  of  heaven,  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  on  which,  by  means  of  a  globule  in  the  centre, 
the  sun's  daily  progress  was  marked  under  so  many 
divisions  or  hours.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  "pole 
(vftet),  anil  the  sun-dial  (■ywfrfSW),  and  the  division  of 
the  day  into  twelve  parts,  were  learned  from  the  Baby- 
lonians by  the  Greeks"  Ui  wi);  and  by  the  p»lr  is  there 
supposed  to  lie  meant  the  concave  dial,  which  has  just 
been  referred  to.  So  tliat  as  inventions  of  this  descrip- 
tion appear  to  have  originated  with  the  Babylonians, 
anil  are  known  to  have  existed  at  a  period  not  very  re- 
mote from  the  time  of  Ahaz,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  this  king,  who  was  only  too  fond  of  borrowing  in 
other  things  from  his  heathen  neighlmurs  to  the  north, 
and  keeping  up  a  connection  with  them,  2K1  xri.  r-\i, 
may  have  derived  from  that  quarter  some  instrument, 
for  which  the  Hebrews  had  no  other  name  than  the 
general  one  of  degrees  or  steps,  from  its  marking  the 
successive  stages  of  the  sun's  diurnal  course. 

In  regard  to  the  sign  |>crformed  upon  the  instru- 
ment in  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  miraculous ;  only  by  !>cing  so 
I  could  it  have  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given. 
But  as  the  representation  is  made  in  |>opular  language, 
ami  according  to  the  apparent  phenomena,  we  have  no 
reason  to  sup|>osc  that  there  was  any  change  in  the  real 
1  motion  of  the  heavenly  lilies ;  the  shallow  was  made 
to  move  backwards  ten  degrees,  as  if  the  sun  itself 
had  so  far  retrograded ;  but  the  effect  was  no  doubt 
produced  by  some  divine  ojwration  of  a  merely  local 
nature;  since  the  effect  could  not  otherwise  have  l*en 
confined  to  a  particular  instrument  or  structure-  belong- 
ing to  the  palace  in  Jerusalem. 

DIAMOND,  sometimes  adamant,   Hebrew  n«ctp 

j  ithamir),  Jc  xvti  l ;  Em  ill  9;  Zee  til.  12,  the  hardest  and  the 
most  precious  of  all  ROOM.  In  the  English  Bible  it 
occurs  also  at  Ex.  xxviii.  18,  among  the  precious  stones 
composing  the  sacred  breastplate  of  the  high- priest; 
but  the  w  ord  is  there  different  in  the  original  [ftahalim), 
and  by  the  Septuagint  and  Josephns  is  regarded  as  the 
onyx.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  there  should  have 
been  two  terms  quite  disconnected  and  unlike  to  express 
one  gem;  and  if,  as  is  generally  agreed,  sAami'r  was  the 
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name  for  diamond,  then  this  gem  could  not  have  had  a 
place  in  tho  sacral  breastplate.  It  was  probably  not 
known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  period  of  the  exodus,  or 
if  known,  they  may  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  polishing  it,  which  was  difficult  of  acquirement 
on  account  of  its  extreme  hardness.  In  those  passages 
cited  above,  which  do  make  mention  of  the  diamond, 
it  is  simply  this  quality  of  hardness  that  is  made  ac- 
count of;  the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  making  his 
forehead  like  a  diamond  (or  adamant),  to  confront 
the  opposition  he  had  to  meet  with ;  and  Israel,  as 
represented  by  the  other  two  prophets,  hardened  their 
hearts  in  sin,  so  as  to  become  unimpressible  like  the 
diamond.  Pliny  describes  the  gem  as  of  such  inde- 
scribable hardness,  that  it  was  proof  against  all  heat 
(duritia  inenarrabilis,  simulque  ignium  victrix  natural. 
Modern  art  has  somewhat  modified  this  representation : 
for  while  it  remains  the  hardest  of  minerals,  so  far 
from  being  superior  to  any  power  of  heat,  theie  is  a 
process  by  which  a  heat  can  be  raised  so  intense  as 
totally  to  consume  it.  When  subjected  to  bucIi  a  process 
it  turn  out  to  be  a  composition  of  pure  carbon.  Its 
peculiar  worth  arises  from  its  hardness  and  transpa- 
rency; and  when  found  in  great  perfection  and  con- 
siderable bulk,  it  rises  to  almost  fabulous  value.  A 
single  diamond  has  been  sold  for  £150,000,  and  others 
of  much  higher  worth  are  known  to  exist — in  particular 
one  set  in  the  Bword  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  weigh- 
ing 779  carats,  and  another,  immensely  greater  still, 
belonging  to  the  Ring  of  Portugal,  weighing  as  much 
as  1680  carats.  But,  as  already  noticed,  the  hardness 
alone  of  the  mineral  is  noticed  in  Scripture. 
DIANA.   See  Efhesus. 

DIBLATM  [ttro  cakes],  the  name  of  tho  father  of 
one  of  the  women  Hosea  was  instructed  in  vision  to 
take  to  wife,  Ho.  t.  3.    (See  Hosea.) 

DI'BON,  a  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Arnon, 
originally  belonging  to  Moab,  Jos.  xiit.  it.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  hence  was  called  Dibon-Gad, 
Nu  xxxti  33 ;  xxxlfL  «.  In  later  times  it  reverted  to  the 
Moabitcs,  and  is  mentioned  among  the  Moabitish 
cities  against  whom  the  divine  judgments  are  pro- 
nounced;  Isaiah  calls  it  Dimon,  In.  x». »;  Jo.  xirui  18,22. 
A  place  named  Diban  has  been  discovered  by  modern 
travellers  in  the  same  region,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  city.  The  ruins  are 
of  aomo  extent.— There  was  another  Dibon  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  Ne  xl  U\  but  nothing  is  known  of  it. 

U  IDE  AC  I  IMA.  two  drachmas,  or  a  half  shekel, 
the  customary  contribution  to  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple ;  but  see  under  Tribute. 

DIDYMUS  ( Atfv/iot ),  a  surname  of  the  apostle 
Thomas,  and  meaning  (win.  If  translated,  as  it  might 
have  been,  the  designation  would  be  "Thomas  the 
twin." 

DI  MON.    .See  Dibox. 

DINAH  [judged  or  acquitted),  the  daughter  of 
Jacob  by  Leah.  Her  history  is  a  kind  of  brief  tragedy. 
When  her  father  s  tent  was  pitched  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shechem,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, she  went  out,  as  it  is  said,  to  see  the  daughters 
of  the  land,  Oe  xsxir  1.  that  is,  mingled  with  them  in 
free  and  familiar  intercourse.  Considering  the  disso- 
luteness of  manners  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  this 
was  a  wrong  course  for  her  to  pursue,  and  wrong  also 
for  her  parents  to  allow.  The  consequence  was,  that 
she  fell  a  victim  to  the  seductive  arts  of  the  place,  and 


I  was  deflowered  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hani  or.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  he  sincerely  loved  her,  and  some  time 
after  his  misconduct  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  her 
father.  This,  it  would  appear,  was  not  done  till  the  son* 
of  Jacob  had  been  brought  from  the  field,  where  they 
were  at  the  time  pasturing  their  flocks,  and  were  con- 
sulting with  their  father  how  the  dishonour  was  to  be 
met.  They  were  all  full  of  grief  and  indignation, 
because  "folly  had  been  wrought  in  Israel;" yet  on  the 
proposal  of  marriage  being  formally  made  on  the  part 
of  Shechem  by  his  father,  they  agreed  to  it  -but  only 
on  condition  that  the  Shechcmites  should  circumcise 
themselves  and  become  one  people  with  the  family  of 
Jacob.  The  Hivite  party  submitted  to  this  condition 
— so  sensible  were  they  of  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done,  and  so  afraid  of  the  consequences  to  which  it  might 
lead.  But  there  was  a  want  of  mutual  sincerity  in  the 
matter ;  worldly  policy  prevailed  both  in  the  proposal 
of  marriage  on  the  one  side,  and  the  acceding  to  it  on 
the  other.  "Jacob's  sons  (we  are  told)  answered  de- 
ceitfully "-that  is,  probably,  the  two  of  them  who  took 
the  leading  part  iu  the  negotiations — Simeon  and  Levi, 
two  of  Dinah's  full  brothers.  And  when  the  men  of 
the  place  were  labouring  under  the  disability  caused  by 
the  act  of  circumcision,  these  brethren  in  deceit  and 
cruelty  took  an  unmanly  advantage  of  their  position 
and  cut  them  all  off  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Jacob 
had  no  sympathy  with  his  sons  in  this  foul  deed,  and 
both  at  the  time,  and  on  his  death- bed,  expressed  his 
strong  disapprobation  of  it.  But  undoubtedly  consider- 
able blame  must  be  attributed  to  Jacob  for  the  state 
into  which  he  had  allowed  his  family  at  the  time  to 
fall ;  it  was  evidently  a  period  of  remissness  and  back- 
sliding ;  and  he  seems  himself  to  have  neglected  to  pay- 
to  God  the  vow  ho  had  originally  made  at  Bethel. 
Hence,  immediately  after  the  mournful  transactions  con 
nected  with  Dinah's  fall,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and 
directed  him  to  go  to  Bethel  and  renew  his  covenant- 
engagement  with  God.  He  took  this  as  an  admoni- 
tion, and  called  upon  his  family  to  put  away  from  them 
the  strange  gods  they  had  brought  in  amongst  them, 
and  to  purify  themselves,  Oe  xtxt.  1-3  The  evil  thus 
proved  the  occasion  of  a  revived  earnestness  and  a 
temporary  reformation  in  the  family. 

DINNER,  at  least  what  was  commonly  called  sn.  li 
among  the  orientals  and  the  ancients  generally,  wi< 
an  early  meal,  and  corresponded  nearly  to  our  break- 
fast or  lunch.  It  was  usually  taken  about  eleven. 
The  Greek  word  for  it  (apurro*)  comes  from  a  root  that 
signifies  early,  and  by  its  very  etymology  denoted  the 
early  meal.  Their  chief  meal  was  the  5«V»wor  supper, 
which  was  taken  bite  in  the  day,  when  the  ordinary 
labours  being  over,  families  and  neighbours  could 
leisurely  assemble  to  partake  of  a  friendly  meal.  Sane- 
times,  however,  the  word  is  employed  of  a  large  and 
formal  entertainment ;  as  at  Mat.  xxii.  4,  where  in  a 
parabolical  representation  the  kingdom  of  God  is  tokened 
to  the  marriage-dinner  of  a  king's  son ;  and,  in  another 
passage,  Lu.  xlr.  jj,  the  alternative  of  dinner  or  supper 
is  put  in  respect  to  a  feast.  This  usage  may  lie  re- 
garded as  somewhat  exceptional ;  and,  having  respect 
to  the  common  manners  of  the  East,  it  is  with  the 
sup]>er  that  the  idea  of  a  feast  is  most  fitly  associated, 
and  under  which  the  customs  connected  with  formal 
entertainments  may  be  best  treated.    (See  Si  r PER-) 

DIONYSIUS,  designated  the  Areopagite,  that  U. 
member  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Areopagus,  is 
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n;?nti     i  .1-  rae  of  the  bw  converts  from  heathenism 
in  Athens  who  clave  to  the  apostle  Paul.  Sacred 
hift^ry  contain*  no  further  notice  of  him;  but  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  in  proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  the 
material*,  ha*  made  itself  busy  with  his  memory.  It 
ha*  reported  him  as  an  Athenian,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  literary  attainments— one,  who  first  studied  at 
Athena,  then  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt :  who,  when  in 
Ivji't  liehcM  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  i*  su j >■  ! 
|p  have  coincided  with  the  darkness  that  took  place  at 
the  crucifixion;  and  who  afterwards,  on  retiring  to 
Athens  and  formally  emliracing  Christianity,  was  made 
first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Athens.    Of  course,  he 
had  al*>  to  suffer  martyrdom — for  tradition  would 
scarcely  allow  any  early  bishop  to  die  a  natural  death. 
But  all  this  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  uncer- 
tain rumour,  and  is  of  too  late  origin  to  be  deserving 
of  any  serious  credit    There  arc  certain  writings  that 
were  composed  in  his  name,  probably  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury; these  are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
spurious,  and  call  for  no  particular  notice  here. 

DIOTREPHES,  a  name  of  heathen  origin,  mean- 
ing Jurt  nourithfd,  but  occurring  in  the  third  epistle  of 
St  John,  as  the  name  of  a  person  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  who  professed  Christianity,  but  was  of 
M  ambitious  spirit,  and  even  set  himself  up  against 
•fosiolic  authority.  "  He  loveth  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence, and  receiveth  us  not,"  saith  the  apostle ; 
■  and  not  content  therewith,  neither  doth  he  himself 
receive  the  brethren,  and  forbiddeth  them  that  would, 
and  easteth  them  out  of  the  church.''  We  hear  nothing 
more  of  lum ;  and  it  is  prol>able  that  the  denunciation 
which  the  apostle  pronounced  against  him,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stringent  measures  he  threatened  to  use, 
put  an  end  to  his  malicious  attempt  to  create  a  party 
in  the  church  he  belonged  to. 

DISCERNING  OF  SPIRITS  is  mentioned  in  1  Co. 
v.i.  10  as  one  of  the  supernatural  gifts  which  were 
conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  apostolic  times.  It 
seems  to  have  lieen  a  sort  of  spiritual  intuition,  enabling 
iu  possessors,  as  with  the  eye  of  Heaven,  to  re.nl  the 
character  of  those  who  professed  to  have  divine  revela- 
tions, and  determine  whether  they  were  of  Cod  or  not 
We  see  the  exercise  of  this  gift,  as  dim-ted  to  what  was 
evil,  in  the  penetrating  insight  of  the  apostle  Peter 
respecting  the  case  first  of  Ananias  and  Sapphire,  then 
of  Simon  Magus,  and  the  oracular  decision  pronounced 
by  him  upon  their  state  and  behaviour.  It  was  specially 
needed  at  a  time  when  the  Christian  church  was  be- 
ginning to  take  root  in  the  world,  and  when,  amid  the 
spirittial  beavings  and  excitements  that  prevailed,  the 
false  was  sure  to  intermingle  with  the  true.  Put  as 
matters  grew  into  regular  and  settled  order,  a  power  of 
this  description  would  naturally  come  to  be  withdrawn, 
as  no  longer  needed  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  church; 
the  spirits  could  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  tests  of  doc- 
trine and  character,  without  any  supernatural  endow- 
ments of  grace;  and  so  discerning  of  spirits  soon  ceased 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  special  gift,  while  false  teachers 
were  kept  in  check  by  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

DISCIPLE,  is  one  who  has  learned  of  another,  has 
imbibed  his  views,  and  follows  his  guidance.    It  is  of 


applicable  to  all  true  believers,  but  it  is  often 
by  way  of  eminence  to  the  twelve  who  con- 
stantly waited  upon  the  instructions  of  Christ,  and  after 
his  departure  were  the  representatives  of  his  mind  to 
the  world—  nearly  synonymous,  therefore,  with  apo$tlt. 


DISEASES ;  such  as  were  frequent  among  the  Jews, 
or  any  way  peculiar  to  them— leprosy,  for  example, 
pestilence,  palsy,  kc— will  be  found  noticed  under  their 
proper  heads ;  and  the  general  subject,  as  viewed  in 
Scripture,  is  no  further  remarkable,  than  that  all  man- 
ner of  disease  is  regarded  there  as  the  visitation  of 
God  on  account  of  sin.  It  is  only  after  sin  had  en- 
tered, that  sickness,  in  its  different  forms  of  disease, 
and  its  natural  is.-ue  death,  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
earth.  When  the  Redeemer  comes  to  rectify  the  evil, 
ho  makes  himself  known  as  the  liearer  of  our  diseases, 
not  less  than  the  remover  of  our  guilt,  Mat  tw  i:.  Ami 
when  the  final  results  of  his  salvation  are  brought  in, 
as  sin  shall  have  been  for  ever  purged  away,  so  disease 
of  every  form  shall  disappear:  "The  inhabitants  shall 
not  say,  I  am  sick,  the  people  shall  be  forgiven  their 
iniquity,"  I«  mULM. 

DISPERSIONS.   Sft  Captivitt. 

DIVINATION,  DIVINER.  In  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  terms,  divination  differs  from  prophecy, 
in  that  the  one  is  a  human  device,  while  the  other  is  a 
divine  gift;  the  one  an  unwarranted  prying  into  the 
future  by  means  of  magical  arts,  superstitious  incanta- 
tions, or  natural  signs,  arbitrarily  interpreted ;  the 
other  a  partially  disclosed  insight  into  the  future,  by 
the  supernatural  aid  of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  Among  the  heathen,  who  were  destitute 
of  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  had  no  authorized 
interpreters  of  his  will,  the  distinction  now  drawn  was 
necessarily  unknown;  divination  and  prophecy  differed 
only  as  the  particular  from  the  general;  and  the  diviner, 
though  in  a  somewhat  inferior  line,  and  with  less  of 
certainty  in  his  prognostications,  was  also  a  prophet. 
Hence  the  work  of  Cicero,  which  treats  generally  of 
men's  insight  into  the  future,  and  the  real  or  pretended 
means  of  attaining  it,  is  entitled  Ik  iJirinatione.  He 
only  so  far  distinguishes  as  to  divide  between  those  who 
sought  to  get  this  insight  into  the  future  by  artful 
methods,  such  as  omens  and  auguries,  and  those  who 
were  thought  to  obtain  presentiments  of  the  future  in 
a  more  natural  way,  through  a  certain  excitation  of 
mind,  or  by  means  of  presaging  dreams.  But  in  Scrip- 
ture language  the  diviners  were  faht  prophets,  and 
divination  was  allied  to  witchcraft  and  idolatry,  De.  xtUL 
to,  is ;  Jos.  siil  M;Jer  xnii  o,  tc.  The  word  most  com- 
monly  used  for  divination,  tttem  <s?p),  and  the  corre- 
sponding verb  latum  (originally  to  divide,  to  apportion 
lots),  are  used  of  false  prophets  and  soothsayers,  as  in 
the  passages  just  referred  to;  of  necromancers,  who  pro- 
fessed to  evoke  the  dead,  l  s».  xxriii  I  j  of  heathen  augurs 
and  enchanters,  l  Sa.  2.  t  m.  xrti.  ir;  Zoc  1.  i;  of  making 
prognostications  by  means  of  arrows,  inspection  of 

entrails,  kc,  Etc  xxl.  M    Another  word  {nachath,  tfro) 

- 1 

is  occasionally  used,  though  only  in  two  or  three  pas- 
sages, G«  xllr.  15;  1  Ki  xx  33;  Nti  xxiil  »;  x\1t.  l;  and  always 
with  reference  merely  to  auguries,  or  to  the  arts  and 
incantations  by  which  they  were  usually  taken.  Put 
l>eside  these  more  general  terms,  various  others  of  a 
specific  kind  are  used,  having  reference  to  particu- 
lar modes  of  divination,  such  as  charmers,  enchanters, 
witches,  wizards,  kc.  We  shall  briefly  glance  at  the 
different  kimls,  taking  them  in  historical  order. 

1.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  practice  of  divination 
was  that  by  the  cup.  To  magnify  the  value  of  Joseph's 
silver  cup,  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  purloining  it, 
Joseph's  steward  was  ordered  to  say  to  the  sons  of 
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Jacob,  "  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and 
whereby  indeed  ho  divinoth  ?"  Oe.  xli»  4.  The  charge, 
wc  know,  wu  a  feigned  one,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  toward  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  special  aggravation  in  the  charge,  as  to 
the  cup  being  applied  to  purposes  of  divination,  we  may 

reasonably  my\        was  of  the  same  character.  The 

high  religious  position  maintained  by  Joseph  in  the 
most  critical  periods  of  his  career,  renders  it  every  way 
improbable  that  he  should  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  have 
identified  himself  with  the  corruptions  of  heathenism. 
But  the  allusion  made  in  his  name  (though  under  a 
feigned  pretext)  to  divination  by  the  cup,  as  an  existing 
and  well-known  practice,  shows  how  early  it  must  have 
got  a  footing  in  Egypt.  Nothing  is  indicated  there, 
however,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Scripture,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  cup  was  used  for  the  purpose  in 
question.  It  is  reported  that  the  cup-  the  cup  as  used 
for  sacred  purposes — was  a  symbol  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  called  "the  cup  of  Egypt;"  and  by  the  varying 
aspects  of  its  contents,  it  was  thought  to  mirror  the 
forms  of  all  things  (IlaTcrnlck,  Introd.  to  Pont,  on  Oe.  lhr.  1, 
and  authorities  th«n>  citod).  But  the  discovery  of  cups  or 
bowls  among  the  Babylonian  ruins  with  supposed  magi- 
cal inscriptions  in  them  (tee  under  Bowls),  has  led  to  the 
supposition  tliat  this  possibly  may  have  l*en  the  mode 
also  in  Egypt  of  divining  by  them.  It  is  certain  that 
cups  or  bowls  are  frequently  used  still  in  various  parts 
of  the  East  in  cases  of  dangerous  maladies,  which, 
having  charms  written  inside  by  magicians,  and  water 
afterwards  put  into  them,  this  water  is  expected  to 
work  as  a  cure  (Lsyard'ii  Ntncrch  and  Babylon,  ;  ill).  Such 
a  practice,  however,  differs  somewhat  from  the  art  of 
divination.  But  as  to  the  fact  of  divining  by  cups  in 
ancient  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Iatnblichus  in  his  book  on  Egyptian  mysteries  tp  lit 
aect  m).  And  th.it  the  superstition  descended  to  com- 
paratively modern  times,  appears  from  a  circumstance 
recorded  in  Norden's  travels  (published  in  1 75<>).  Wljen 
he  and  his  party  were  at  Derri,  on  the  confine*  between 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  in  circumstances  of  great  danger, 
they  sent  a  threatening  message  to  a  malicious  and 
powerful  Arab.  He  replied,  "  I  know  what  sort  of 
people  you  are.  /  hare  consulted  my  cup,  and  have 
found  by  it  that  you  are  the  people  of  whom  one  of  our 
prophets  has  said,  that  Franks  should  come  in  disguise, 
and  spy  out  the  land;  that  they  would  afterwards  bring 
a  great  number  of  their  countrymen,  conquer  the  land, 
and  exterminate  all "  (Iliirmer'n  Ob«onratJon»,  vol  It  p  m). 
Adam  Clarke,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  supposes  that 
the  Arab  referred  to  the  famous  divining  cup  of  Jem- 
sheed,  celebrated  in  eastern  romances  as  a  mirror  that 
represented  the  whole  world,  and  all  that  was  passing 
in  it.  Whether  he  may  have  done  so  or  not,  the  evid- 
ence his  speech  affords  of  the  ancient  custom  of  cup- 
divination  is  equally  manifest. 

2.  Under  the  names  of  sorcerers,  wizards,  witches, 
classes  of  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch, 
who,  from  the  import  of  their  names,  may  be  presumed 
to  have  dealt  in  divinations;  but  their  profession  only, 
not  the  particular  methods  of  carrying  it  on,  is  inti- 
mated. The  sorcerers  in  Ex.  vu.  11  should  perhaps 
rather  have  been  designated  enchanters,  as  the  word  is, 
indeed,  rendered  in  De.  xviii.  10—  meLasheph  tafec), 

one  who  uses  incantations,  whether  with  the  design  of 
creating  a  delusion  respecting  the  present,  or  begetting 


false  expectations  of  the  future.  It  is  the  same  word, 
only  with  a  female  termination,  which  is  translated 
iritch  in  Ex.  xxii.  18,  denoting  a  character  so  offensive 
to  sound  religion  and  morality,  that  none  professing  it 
were  to  be  suffered  to  live.  The  wizards  in  Le.  xix.  31 ; 
xx.  6;  De.  xviii.  11,  kc.—t/iddeani  («j y-v),  from  the  root 

to  bnotc,  hence  the  knowing  ones  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
wise  beyond  others— were  those  who  professed  to  see  into 
the  coming  Issues  of  providence,  and  to  have  the  power, 
probably  by  certain  forms  of  incantation,  to  reveal  the 
secret*  of  Heaven.  But  for  anything  that  either  this  or 
the  other  names  import,  the  parties  spoken  of  might 
resort  in  turn  to  any  of  the  modes  by  which  diviners 
sought  to  obtain  credit  for  their  supernatural  insight. 

3.  The  name  last  noticed  is  very  commonly  coupled 
with  another,  which  does  point  to  a  specific  mode  of 
trying  to  elicit  the  secrete  of  Providence — having,  or 
consulting  with,  familiar  spirits — ottoth  <rciO,  as  such 
persons  are  called  in  Le.  xix.  31.  But  this  seems  to  be 
an  elliptical  expression  for  those  who  had  an  o4 ;  and 
the  characters  in  question  arc  more  fully  described  in  Le. 
xx.  27,  as  those  who,  "  whether  man  or  woman,  had  oh  in 
them  "—-i.e.  a  spirit  of  python  or  divination.  The  witch 
of  Endor  belonged  to  this  class:  she  is  called  a  "mistress 
of  oh"  (so  the  word  literally  is  in  1  S*.  xxviii.  T)\  and 
Saul  asked  her  to  divine  to  him  by  the  ob — in  the  Eng. 
Bible,  "by  the  familiar  spirit."  It  seems  to  have  been 
but  another  mode  of  designating  a  necromancer,  one 
who  professed  to  have  familiar  converse  with  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  and  to  derive  thence  information  not 
accessible  to  others  respecting  the  designs  of  Providence 
and  the  issues  of  life.  The  responses  that  were  given 
to  the  questions  which  such  necromancers  undertook  to 
answer,  were  pronounced  as  from  the  bloodless  Mi  l 
ghastly  frame  of  an  apparition,  and  hence  were  usually 
uttered  in  a  shrill,  squeakish  voice.  This  is  alluded  to 
by  Isaiah,  when,  speaking  of  Jerusalem  in  her  coining 
state  of  prostration  and  ruin,  he  represents  her  speech 
as  like  "the  voice  of  an  ob  out  of  the  earth"  (ch .  iilxt) 
— the  voice  of  one  more  dead  than  alive,  peeping  or 
chirping.  The  necromantic  art  naturally  grew,  in  the 
hands  of  designing  and  fraudulent  men,  out  of  the 
superstitious  notions  prevalent  among  the  heathen  re- 
specting the  spirits  or  manes  of  the  departed.  These 
were  supposed  to  enter  on  a  semi- deified  state  after 
death,  anil  in  that  state  to  keep  up  an  occasional  con- 
nection with  certain  places  and  persons  on  earth,  espe- 
cially the  spots  where  their  ashes  reposed,  and  the  per 
sons  who  paid  them  peculiar  honour  and  regard.  It 
was  only  what  might  be  exacted,  that  crafty  person* 
would  work  upon  this  superstitious  belief,  and  turn  it 
to  purposes  of  fraud  and  imposture.  How  readily  both 
the  belief ,  and  the  delusive  practices  associated  with  it 
obtained  a  footing  among  the  covenant- people,  the 
many  prohibitions  given  respecting  them  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch sufficiently  manifest;  and  the  references  V> 
them,  in  tin-  later  historical  books  and  the  prophetical 
writings,  show  that  they  still  held  their  ground,  though 
solemnly  denounced  and  forbidden,  to  the  very  close  of 
the  Old  Testament  canon.  But  they  were  far  from 
ceasing  then,  or  with  the  ancient  economy  itself :  for 
the  rise  of  saint  and  relic  worship  in  the  Christian 
church  again  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fresh  develop 
mcnt  of  the  necromantic  art,  which  in  process  of  time 
furnished  materials  for  some  of  the  darkest  and  wort 
discreditable  chapters  in  modern  history. 
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4.  Apparently  another  and  distinct  class  of  diviners 
is  indicated  by  a  word,  which,  in  the  English  Bible,  is 
usually  rendered  observers  of  times,  La.  lis.  M;  Da.  xriU  10, 

U;  2KJ  ill  «;  2Ch.  xxxilt.  «;  but  in  I*.  II.  0;  Ml.  3;  Jo.  xx»ll.  9;  ML 

t.  u,  soothsayers  or  wnfltri,    The  word  ia  meonenim 
Wjjs*.  and  ia  of  uncertain  etymology— some  connect- 
ing it  with  atn  (My),  an  eye,  others  with  dndn  (»»),  a 
.  '■-  'tt 

cloud,  and  some  again  with  dnan  (pj>),  to  cover. 

Hence,  a  considerable  variety  of  meanings  have  been 
attached  to  it,  though  all  are  agreed  tliat  it  denotes 
persons  addicted  to  some  sort  of  divination.    The  con- 
nection alone  puts  this  beyond  a  doubt.    In  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Vulgate  had  rendered  the  word  observing 
drtam,  and  in  the  three  prophetical  passages,  by 
UiLiifj  auguries  or  divinations.    Our  translators  sub- 
••a'.tUUy  :'..l!..wrd  it  fan  the  latter,  but  adopted  in  the 
historical  passages  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  rab- 
bins— observing,  or  observers  of  times.    It  was  applied 
to  such  as  said,  To-day  it  is  auspicious  to  set  out,  to- 
morrow to  make  merchandise;  thus  observing  times 
and  ap[ Hunting  seasons.    No  doubt  soothsaying  has 
often,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times,  taken  this 
direction;  but  whether  it  is  indicated  in  the  form  of 
expression  now  under  consideration  must  remain  alto- 
gether doubtful    And  if  possible  still  more  doubtful 
is  the  reference  which  some  perceive  in  it  to  the  evil 
eye.   This  would  ally  it  to  spells  and  fascinations ; 
and  the  remark  of  Gesenius,  in  his  Thts.,  seems  to  be 
well  grounded,  that  the  word  relates  to  divining  and 
soothsaying,  rather  than  to  these.    It  may  have  had 
respect  to  observations  taken  from  the  appearances  and 
motions  of  the  clouds,  but  just  as  probably  (as  Gesenius 
rapposes)  to  the  occult  and  magic  arts  by  which  sooth- 
sayers often  pretended  to  divine  the  approaching  future. 

5.  Iteiomatrfia,  or  divining  by  means  of  arrows,  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  a  mode  of  divination,  in  use  at  1  but  in  many  other  countries  also,  over  which  they 
least  among  the  Chaldeans.  The  king  of  Babylon,  i  spread  themselves  in  quest  of  gain.  The  superstitious 
aays  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxi.  21,  "stood  at  the  parting,  at  the  at  Rome  are  represented  by  Juvenal  as  hunting  gene- 
head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination ;  he  hhakes  the  rally  after  fortune-tellers,  but  preferring  Chaldean  as- 
arrowa,"  kc.    The  action  is  represented  as  proceeding   trologers  to  all  other  professors  of  the  art: 


by  the  Arabs  for  similar  purposes,  though  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Koran,  (see  Preface  bjSalo ) 

6.  In  addition  to  the  arrows,  the  king  of  Babylon  is 
described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  the  passage  referred 
to  above,  as  also  consulting  or  inquiring  at  the  ttrap/iim 
—for  so  the  word  is,  and  not  generally  idols,  as  in  the 
English  Bible.  For  these,  see  under  Tekaphix.  It  is 
enough  to  say  at  present,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  household  idols  used  for  helps  to  devotion, 
and  for  direction  in  perplexities;  and,  far  from  being 
confined  to  heathen  worshippers,  traces  of  them  art- 
found  among  the  covenant- people,  both  in  earlier  and 
later  times,  o«  ml  19;  Ju.  xtU.  t,  I  S».  XT.  23;  Ho.  Uu  4;  Zee.  x.  2. 

7.  Forming  prognostications  from  the  inspection  of 
entrails,  and  in  particular  of  the  livers  of  newly- slain 
animals,  may  also  be  noticed,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  having  been  practised  among  the  Jews. 
The  only  instance  that  occurs  of  it  in  Scripture  is  fouud 
in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already  referred  to,  where  the 
king  of  Babylon  completes  his  series  of  auguries  by 
inspecting  the  liver.  No  more  in  this  case  than  in  the 
employment  of  the  arrows,  is  any  indication  given  as 
to  the  mode  adopted  for  reading  out  of  the  liver  the 
signs  of  coming  good  or  evil.  But  we  know  from  other 
sources,  that  it  was  by  applying  certain  rules  to  the 
colour  and  ap|>earances  presented  by  the  liver ;  and 
according  to  the  data  furnished  by  these,  favourable  or 


In  addition  to  the  preceding  special  forms  of  divina- 
tion, there  were  others  of  a  more  general  kind,  which 
it  is  enough  to  mention ;  consulting  oracles,  not  un- 
known among  the  Israelites  in  the  more  corrupt  period* 
of  their  history,  2  Kl  I.  2 ,  seeking  to  false  prophets  or 
dreamers  {see  under  Dreams);  listening  to  the  prognoa- 
tications  of  star-gazers  or  astrologers.  In  later  times 
this  last  class  had  a  great  name,  and  were  frequently 
resorted  to,  not  only  in  their  native  seat  in  Chaldea, 


at  the  moment;  the  king  with  his  war- equipment  is  on 
his  way  southward,  and  when  he  reaches  the  point 
the  roads  diverge,  the  one  toward  Kabbah  of 
the  other  toward  Jerusalem,  he  pauses  for  a 
little,  to  inquire  by  augury  in  which  of  the  two  direc- 
tions fortune  was  awaiting  him,  -  Three  several  forms 
of  divination  are  brought  into  play,  and  of  these  the 
first  is  by  means  of  some  action  with  arrows,  no  further 
described  here  than  with  respect  to  the  shaking  of 
them,  which  seems  to  have  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
the  ceremony.  Jerome,  in  his  comment  on  the  pas- 
sage, aays  of  it,  that  what  the  king  did  was  "to  put  a 
certain  numlnrr  of  arrows  into  a  quiver,  each  having  a 


sed  major  erit  fiducia;  quiquid  dixerit  astrologus,  cre- 
dent a  fonte  relatum  Hammonis  "  (Greater  confidence 
will  be  placed  in  the  Chaldeans;  whatever  an  astrologer 
utters,  they  will  believe  to  proceed  from  the  oracle  of 
Ammon).  And,  notwithstanding  the  strong  and  fre- 
quent denunciation  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  all 
sorts  of  divination,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
times  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  gospel  era,  the  baser 
part  of  the  Jewish  people  were  grievoudy  addicted  to 
the  arts  of  soothsaying  and  magic.  Evidences  of  this 
are  not  wanting  in  New  Testament  scripture,  Ac  alU,  6; 
xix.  is;  and  the  sarcastic  allusions  of  Juvenal  furnish 
additional  and  striking  illustrations  (ill  n,  ri  M3,*c.)  It 


particular  name  inscribed  on  it,  and  then  mixed  them  i  could  only  be,  however,  the  more  depraved  and  repro- 
together,  that  he  might  see  whose  arrow  should  come  hate  portion  of  the  Jews  who  gave  themselves  to  such 
out,  and  which  city  he  should  first  attack.    And  this  arts;  the  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  good  conscience 


(he  add*)  the  Greeks  call  btlosnantia  or  rabdomantia." 
The  account  is  probably  correct,  and,  at  all  events,  no 
researches  of  later  times  have  added  anything  to  it. 
Pictun  h  have  been  t.  und  on  the  Assyrian  tuhkK  which 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  king  in  a  (hviuing  cluun- 
ber,  with  arrows  as  well  as  other  instruments  of  divina- 
tion in  his  presence;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain 
(Hoootai'f  Ntocreh,  p  J83-MU).    Some  authorities,  however, 


must  have  stood  entirely  aloof  from  them,  and  even 
decried  them  as  of  demoniacal  character  and  origin. 
A  good  example  of  the  anti-divining  spirit  of  this  better 
portion  is  given,  out  of  Hecataeus,  by  Josephus,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  put  to  shame  the  pretensions  of  a 
soothsayer,  by  shooting  with  his  arrow  the  bird,  on 
which  the  soothsayer  was  beginning  to  announce  his 
auguries  respecting  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  journey 


being  kept  at  Mecca,  and  used   which  the  Jew  and  his  party  were  pursuing.    "  How, 
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said  the  sagacious  Jew,  "could  th*t  poor  wretched 
creature  pretend  to  foreshow  us  our  fortune,  that  knew 
nothing  of  its  own  f  If  it  could  have  foretold  good  or 
evil  to  come,  it  would  not  have  come  to  this  place,  but 
would  have  been  afraid  lest  Mosallam  the  Jew  would 
shoot  at  it  and  kill  it  "  (font.  Ap,  L  xi). 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  stringent  laws  enacted  in 
Scripture  against  divination,  and  its  repudiation  in 
every  form.  In  its  very  nature  it  implies  distrust  in 
the  providence  of  God,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  know- 
ledge unsuited  to  one's  circumstances  in  life— know- 
ledge, which  might  partly  enable  some  to  get  undue 
advantages  over  others,  and  partly  divert  the  move- 
ments of  Providence  out  of  their  proper  channels. 
.Such  knowledge  is  wisely  withheld ;  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  legitimate  means;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  attempt  to  impart  it  must  always  proceed 
on  false  grounds;  it  is  a  pretension  liosed  on  hypocrisy 
and  deceit.  Diviners,  therefore,  is  but  another  word 
for  deceivers;  and  dupes  of  fraud  and  imposture  must 
Ik.'  all  who  listen  to  their  divinations.  Hence  the  art 
so  readily  allied  itself  to  idolatry;  rejected  by  the  true 
religion,  it  became  a  fitting  accompaniment  and  hand- 
maid of  the  false  ;  and  has  ever  shown  the  Bame  ten- 
dency to  hang  on  the  progress  of  a  corrupt  Christianity, 
that  it  did  to  associate  itself  with  the  corruptions  of 
Judaism. 

DIVORCE.  By  tliis  is  understood  a  legal  sejiara- 
tion  between  man  and  wife,  by  means  of  a  formal  pro- 
cess of  some  sort,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
subject  is  very  briefly  treated  in  Scripture  (being  there 
regarded  as  an  nbnormal  thing,  a  deviation  from  recti- 
tude, which  should  have  no  place  among  those  who 
know  God);  but  the  treatment  being  somewhat  diverse 
in  the  New  as  compared  with  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures, has  given  rise  to  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  commentators,  and  even  to  charges  of  incon- 
sistence in  respect  to  the  pure  morality  of  the  Bible. 
Down  to  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  there  is 
no  authoritative  prescription  on  the  married  relation 
beyond  that  connected  with  its  original  institution,  in 
which  there  was  the  distinct  recognition  of  one  man 
and  one  woman,  as  constituting  the  parti.-*  projier  to  be 
united  together,  and  then  the  enunciation  of  the  great 
principle,  that  by  the  union  they  became,  out  of  two 
persons,  one  flesh,  one  complex  humanity ;  so  that,  in 
order  to  it*  establishment,  a  man  should  need  to  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  0«.  H  21.  As 
the  sacred  history  proceeds  it  notes  occasional  devia- 
tions from  this  divinely  established  order,  and  obviously 
with  the  view  of  marking  them  as  improptr  deviations, 
which  could  not  fail  to  bring  along  with  them,  as  a 
just  rebuke  from  Heaven,  various  social  and  domestic 

evils,  Go.lv.  19-24;  x»i.3;  xrll  1-21,  xxrl.  34;  xxll.  14,  *c ,  but  it 

was  simply  in  the  way  of  adding  (on  the  part  of  the 
husband)  fresh  matrimonial  connections  to  the  primary 
and  proper  one,  not  by  repudiating  such  as  already 
existed.  It  was  impossible,  however,  long  to  keep  the 
one  form  of  evil  apart  from  the  other  -,  the  matrimonial 
bond  was  necessarily  weakened  by  polygamy,  which, 
in  proportion  as  it  prevailed,  obscured  the  fundamental 
principle  of  marriage  constituting  two  of  different  sexes 
into  one  flesh,  and  gave  to  the  female  member  the 
aspect,  not  of  the  other  half,  or  converse  side  of  the 
male,  but  of  his  property,  which  he  might  multiply  at 
his  pleasure  or  convenience,  or  again  diminish.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  the  relation  of  the  wife  naturally 


sunk  very  much  to  the  position  of  a 
according"  to  the  facility  practised  in  forming  the  con- 
nection a  like  facility  in  dissolving  it  was  sure  to  creep 
in.  Hence,  in  the  only  part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
which  distinctly  refers  to  the  subject  of  divorce,  it  i* 
plainly  enough  implied  that  the  practice  was  already 
a  prevailing  one,  such  as  might  confidently  be  expected 
to  arise  among  the  covenant- people,  and  could  only  be 
restrained  within  certain  limits,  but  could  not  be 
totally  prevented.  Tlie  lawgiver  might  do  something 
to  check  an  extreme  license  or  arbitrary  freakishncss 
in  the  matter;  he  could  not  venture  on  altogether 
cancelling  the  supposed  right.  The  prescription  is  as 
follows :  "  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married 
her,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his 
eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her 
(literally,  a  matter  of  nakedness);  then  let  him  write 
her  a  bill  of  divorcement  (literally,  a  deed  of  cutting 
off  or  separation),  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send 
her  out  of  his  house.  And  when  she  is  departed  out 
of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's  [wife]. 
And  if  the  latter  husband  hate  her,  and  write  her  a 
bill  of  divorcement,  and  giveth  it  in  her  hand,  and 
sendeth  her  out  of  his  house ;  or  if  the  latter  husband 
die,  which  took  her  to  be  Ids  wife,  her  former  husband, 
which  sent  her  away,  may  not  take  her  again  to  be  his 
wife,  after  that  she  is  defiled ;  for  that  is  abomination 
before  the  Lord :  and  thou  shalt  not  cause  the  land  to 
sin,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  in- 
heritance," Do  xxlv  1-4. 

This  piece  of  ancient  legislation,  which  probably  wsu 
found  definite  enough  at  the  time,  has  proved  some- 
what ambiguous,  as  regards  the  proper  grounds  of 
divorce,  from  the  different  meanings  that  have  come  to 
l>e  attached  to  the  phrase  "  found  Boine  uncleanncss  in 
her "  — strictly,  matter  of  nakedness  or  shame.  In 
later  times,  it  is  well  known,  two  very  different  inter- 
pretations among  the  Jews  prevailed  regarding  it— » 
more  stringent  one  maintained  by  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai,  and  one  of  great  laxity  patronized  by  the  school 
of  Hillel.  The  former  held  the  uncleannes*  meant  in 
the  law  to  be  that  simply  of  adultery ;  and  many,  not 
formally  belonging  to  the  school  of  Shammai,  allowed 
this  in  regard  to  a  first  wife,  but  not  in  regard  to  thaw 
which  a  man  might  take  over  and  above.  Indeed,  the 
views  of  such  were  founded  less  upon  the  passage  in 
Deuteronomy,  than  upon  what  is  said  in  Mai.  ii.  15 
respecting  the  wife  of  one's  youth,  by  which  they 
understood  the  first  wife.  But  the  school  of  Hilld 
allowed  the  slightest  occasions  of  offence  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  law  of  divorce.  They  even  said,  "  If 
the  wife  cook  her  husband's  food  badly  by  over-salting 
or  over  roasting  it,  she  is  to  be  put  away."  Yea,  "If 
by  any  stroke  from  the  hand  of  God  she  become  dumb 
or  sottish,"  &c.  (Ugbtfout  and  Wlutein  at  Mat.  is).  Both 
schools,  apparently,  went  to  an  extreme  in  opposite 
directions  respecting  the  real  import  of  the  expression 
of  Moses.  That  more  than  unfaitlif  ulncss  to  the  mar 
riage-vow  must  have  been  comprehended  in  the  matter 
of  nakedness  or  shame,  which  a  man  might  find  in  his 
wife,  is  evident  from  what  our  Lord  said  concerning  it, 
when,  being  interrogated  by  the  Pharisees  upon  the 
subject,  he  admitted  that  a  certain  liberty  of  divorce 
was  granted  by  Moses  on  account  of  the  hardnow  of 
the  people's  hearts  —  a  liberty,  therefore,  extending 
beyond  occasions  of  actual  infidelity,  because  this  was 
sanctioned  by  our  Lord  himself  as  a  legitimate  ground 
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1st.  xix.  s»  •.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
d  by  the  phrase  in  question  something  beside 
act 'i  a]  adultery — something  perhaps  tending  in  that 
direction,  something  fitted  to  raise  not  unreasonable 
jealousy  or  disgust  in  the  mind  of  the  husband,  and  de- 
stroy the  prospect  of  true  conjugal  affection  and  har- 
mony between  him  and  his  wife.    Still,  a  good  deal 
was  left  to  the  discretion,  and  it  might  be  the  foolish 
caprice,  of  the  husband ;  and  so  far  from  justifying  it, 
on  abstract  principles  of  rectitude,  our  Lord  rather 
admitted  its  imperfection,  and  threw  upon  the  defective 
moral  condition  of  the  people  the  blame  of  a  legislation 
so  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  and  so  evidently  liable  to 
abuse.    But  was  not  this  to  bend  the  moral  to  the 
rat  rely  conventional !  Was  it  not  to  make  the  prescrip- 
tions of  God's  will  dependent,  in  a  measure,  on  the  state 
and  inclinations  of  men?    Can  we  justly  say,  that  he, 
who  conceded  such  an  accommodation  to  the  will  of 
tnan,  was  guided  by  the  inspiration  of  Heaven  ? 

In  reply  to  such  questions,  it  should,  in  the  first  in- 
rtance,  be  borne  in  mind  what  precisely  was  the  point 
*t  issue.  It  was  not,  as  tho  Pharisees  put  it  to  our 
Lord,  whether  they  had  by  the  law  of  Moses  a  right 
or  liberty  to  give  at  pleasure  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  put 
away  a  wife.  It  was  a  tolerance,  rather  than  a  right. 
Moses  did  not  command,  he  merely  suffered  them  (as 
Jesus  said)  to  put  away  their  wives ;  and  commanded, 
if  they  did  so,  that  they  should  give  a  regularly  executed 
deed  of  separation :  he  interposed  this  obstacle  against 
the  impetuosity  of  temper,  or  the  lawlessness  of  capri- 
cious feeling  in  the  matter — only  he  carried  it  no 
further ;  for  all  besides  he  threw  the  responsibility  on 
the  parties  immediately  concerned.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  enforced  writing  of  a  bill  of  divorce  was 
oi  the  nature  of  an  obstacle  interposed.  It  obliged  the 
man  to  go  somewhat  leisurely  about  the  business ;  to 
bring  his  procedure  into  the  court  of  reason,  if  not  of 
conscience;  to  make  others  cognizant  of  his  intentions, 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  proceeding;  and  to 
take  his  fellowmen  to  witness  in  respect  to  the  course 
he  had  deemed  it  proper  to  adopt.  So  far  as  it  went, 
this  was  plainly  a  judicial  restraint  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  could  scarcely  fail  to  work  upon  thoughtful 
minds  an  impreasion  of  the  solemnity  of  the  marriage- 
rtlauonship,  and  a  conviction  that  only  grave  faults 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  claims.  That 
the  matter  was  not  carried  further  arose  from  the  pro- 
visional nature  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  lower 
level,  as  to  spiritual  attainments,  on  which  its  memliers 
stood,  as  compared  with  gospel  times.  A  greater  degree 
of  stringency  in  the  legal  code  might  but  have  led  to 
an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  especially  to  harsher  treat- 
ment of  the  female  sex — to  looser  behaviour  with  them 
as  unmarried,  or  when  married,  to  the  infliction  of 
more  frequent  acts  of  violence  to  get  rid  of  them.  80 
that  the  limited  restriction  imposed  by  the  law,  and 
the  consequently  defective  morale  it  tolerated,  virtually 
resolves  itself  into  the  larger  question,  which  respects 
the  imperfect  nature  generally  of  the  old  economy. 
Being  confessedly  of  such  a  nature,  the  discipline  sanc- 
tioned and  enforced  by  law  necessarily  corresponded  in 
iiutraner.  1  villi  were  marred  wit  11  imperfections  snen 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  higher  order  of  things 
introduced  by  the  gospel ;  as  this  again,  doubtless, 
bears  in  many  respects  imperfections  in  form,  and 
faults  in  administration,  which  shall  have  no  place  in 
the  future  kingdom  of  glory.  But  that  no  one  in  former 
You  L 


times  might  think  himself  entitled  to  take  advantage 
of  what  appeared  legally  imperfect  in  the  prescriptions 
laid  down  respecting  the  marriage  relationship,  tho 
proper  ideal  was  set  up  before  all  in  the  record  of  its 
original  institution.  They  saw  there,  if  they  had  but  a 
mind  to  look  for  it,  what  God  from  the  first  designed 
and  aimed  at  by  the  institution ;  and  were  distinctly 
taught  to  regard  everything  at  variance  with  the  life- 
union  of  a  married  pair,  as  a  declension  from  the  right 
path,  a  violation  of  the  happy  order  and  constitution 
appointed  by  God.  Thus,  properly  considered,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new  here  is  substantially 
what  it  is  in  other  things —  a  difference  in  degree  only, 
not  in  kind.  Both  pointed  attention  to  one  and  the 
same  standard  of  matrimonial  unity,  as  tho  beau-ideal 
that  should  be  maintained ;  the  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  gospel  merely  consists  in  pressing  a  closer  practical 
conformity  to  the  standard,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
disowning  all  grounds  of  divorce  but  such  as  involve  an 
actual  violation  of  the  marriage- vow. 

The  Romish  church  has  sought  to  carry  the  matter  a 
stage  further  on  tho  side  of  Christianity.  Converting 
the  marriage-ceremony,  as  celebrated  between  baptized 
I^arties,  into  a  sacrament  of  the  church,  it  stamps  the 
union  thereby  formed  as  indissoluble,  even  after  the 
proved  adultery  of  one  of  the  parties-  unless  severed 
by  special  dispensation  through  the  proper  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  This  is  an  apparent  rigour,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  led,  in  practice,  to  tho  greatest  laxity, 
and  to  a  disgraceful  prostitution  of  the  authority  of  the 
church  in  the  interest  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  As 
regards  scriptural  grounds,  it  rests  chiefly  on  the  dignity 
attributed  to  Christian  marriage  as  being  an  emblem  of 
the  union— the  perpetual  union — between  Christ  and 
his  church,  Ep.  »  23-32,  and  on  the  omission  of  any  excep- 
tion, even  of  fornication,  as  a  valid  ground  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  union,  in  the  report  given  of  our  Lord's 
words  in  Mar.  x.  5-12;  where  it  is  simply  stated,  in 
explanation  of  the  original  design  of  marriage  as  insti- 
tuted at  the  beginning,  that  tho  parties  are  no  more 
twain,  but  one  flesh,  are  not  to  be  put  asunder  by  man, 
since  they  have  been  joined  by  God,  and  that  whoso- 
ever puts  away  his  wife  and  marries  another  commits 
adultery  against  her.  In  such  passages,  however,  there 
is  nothing  to  justify  the  views  of  the  Romanists.  Tho 
passages  make  no  distinction  between  marriage  as  cele- 
brated between  parties  within,  and  parties  without,  the 
pale  of  the  Christian  church ;  it  is  uniformly  treated  in 
Scripture  as  an  ordinance  of  a  natural  kind,  instituted 
not  only  before  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church, 
but  before  the  introduction  either  of  sin  or  of  grace  into 
the  world  ;  and  what  it  is  declared  to  be  for  the  Chris- 
tian is  expressly  based  on  what  it  was  for  primeval 
man.  Tho  union  it  establishes  should  indeed  be  held 
indissoluble  for  life  by  the  contracting  parties— on  God's 
part  it  is  meant  to  be  so ;  but  as  facts  are  stronger  tban 
words,  practice  more  than  profession,  so  the  adulterous 
connection  of  either  with  a  third  party  must  be  taken 
for  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  marriage-bond— a  matter- 
of-fact  separation  from  the  proper  spouse  by  becoming 
one  flesh  with  another.  So  the  matter  is  distinctly  ex- 
plained by  the  apostle,  1  Co  »i  is,  ie;  and  once  and  again 
our  Lord,  in  delivering  his  mind  upon  the  subject,  ex- 
pressly allows  adultery  in  either  of  the  parties  to  be  a 
valid  ground  of  divorce,  Mat.  r.xt:  xix  9.  To  understand 
by  this  divorce  separation  merely  from  bed  and  board, 
is  entirely  arbitrary ;  a  separation  of  that  sort  was  quite 
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unknown  alike  to  Jewish  law  and  practice.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  exception  in  question  in  Mar.  x.  5-12,  as  also 
in  Lu.  xvi.  1 8,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  obviously  abbre- 
viated form  of  the  statements  there  made,  coupled  with 
the  consideration,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
marriage  union  it  might  be  understood  of  itself,  tliat 
an  adulterous  connection  was  a  virtual  rending  of  it 
asunder.  The  spouse  who  voluntarily  becomes  one 
flesh  with  a  third  party  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense, 
remain  one  flesh  with  the  party  espoused  in  tlie  con- 
jugal bond ;  and  in  reason  as  well  as  law,  it  must  be 
competent  for  the  one  who  has  been  renounced  and  in- 
jured by  the  sinful  act  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be 
needed  for  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  union.  Com- 
petent, yet  not  necessary ;  for  the  execution  of  a  divorce 
in  the  circumstances  supposed  is  conceded  by  our  Lord 
as  a  right,  but  by  no  means  enjoined  as  a  duty.  In 
many  cases  the  right  may,  and  perhaps  ought  to,  be 
waived. 

DODANIM  arc  mentioned  as  the  descendants  of 
the  fourth  son  of  Javan,  0<  x.  «.  Their  future  settle- 
ment has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  As  the 
letters  d  and  r  were  frequently  interchanged,  traces 
of  the  name  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  found  in 
the  river  Ithodanus;  by  some  again  in  Rhodes;  and  some 
al«<>  have  thought  of  Dodona  in  Epirus.  Tlkere  is  no 
certainty ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  tribe  took  a 
western  direction,  and  formed  part  of  the  stock  out  of 
which  the  Greek  races  sprung. 

DODO  [belonging  to  lore  or  friendthip],  1.  A  man 
of  Bethlehem,  father  of  one  of  David's  thirty  captains. 
2.  Another,  called  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  father  of  Elea- 
rar,  who  was  the  second  of  three  mighty  men  of  David, 
js«.  HdU.  a,  24.  3.  A  man  of  Issachar,  and  forefather  of 
Tola  the  judge,  Ju.  x.  t. 

DO  EG  [fearful],  an  Edomite  herdsman  of  Saul,  who 
has  acquired  a  bad  notoriety  from  the  part  he  acted  in 
respect  to  Ahimelech  and  the  priests  of  Nob.  When 
David  in  his  hasty  escape  from  Saul  presented  himself 
there,  and  obtained  from  Ahimelech,  under  false  pre- 
tences, the  shewbread  and  Goliath's  sword,  Doeg  was 
present — "  detained,"  it  is  said,  "  before  the  Lord,"  l  Sa. 
>ii  7.  The  expression  is  peculiar,  and  it  is  matter  of 
doubt  what  sort  of  detention  it  might  be  that  kept 
such  a  man  there.  The  word  properly  means  $hut  up 
or  hindered,  but  as  there  could  be  nothing  like  forcible 
restraint  or  imprisonment  at  such  a  place  as  the  taber- 
nacle, the  expression  must  be  understood  in  the  milder 
sense  of  detained,  on  account  of  some  vow  or  religious 
service  he  had  to  perform.  Having  seen,  while  thus 
detained,  the  reception  which  David  met  with  from 
Ahimelech,  he  was  able,  and  apparently  as  willing  as 
able,  to  minister  to  the  morbid  jealousy  of  Saul,  by 
giving  information  of  the  circumstances.  And  when 
Saul,  acting  upon  this  specific  information,  charged 
Ahimelech  and  the  priests  of  Nob  with  being  accom- 
plices in  David's  rebellion,  and  ordered  their  summary 
execution,  while  the  members  of  his  body-guard  with  a 
feeling  of  sacred  awe  shrunk  from  putting  the  horrible 
decree  in  force,  Doeg  with  hearty  good- will  supplied 
their  lack  of  service.  At  Saul's  order,  "  he  turned  and 
fell  upon  the  priests,  and  slew  on  that  day  fourscore 
and  five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod."  That 
he  was  known  to  lie  quite  capable  of  such  truculent 
service  to  his  master,  is  evident  from  the  exclamation 
of  David,  when  he  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  "I 
knew  it,"  said  he,  "  that  day,  when  Doeg  the  Edomite 


was  there."  The  stress  laid  each  time  that  his  name  is 
mentioned  on  his  being  an  Edomite,  shows  that  he  was 
regarded  as  still  retaining  the  Edomite  spirit  of  envious 
and  bitter  spite,  even  though  he  outwardly  conformed 
to  the  customs  and  service  of  Israel.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  for  supposing  that  he  took  generally  an  active 
part  in  the  persecution  against  David,  or  held  more 
than  a  subordinate  place  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  And 
I'salm  lii.,  which  was  composed  by  David  in  reference 
to  the  occasion  of  Doeg's  informing  Saul  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Nob,  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  Saul 
rather  than  Doeg,  under  the  mighty  hero  who  devised 
mischief,  loved  lies,  and  strengthened  himself  in  his 
wickedness.  Saul  was  the  real  prompter  of  the  evil, 
and  it  is  of  him  especially  the  psalmist  thinks  when 
thus  writing.  Although  he  doubtless  regarded  Doeg 
as  the  fitting  accomplice  of  such  a  man,  it  still  was 
Saul's  spirit  and  Saul's  cause  which  were  chiefly  char- 
acterized and  denounced. 

DOG  (3S»,  *<«-).    Frequent  allusions  to  the  dog 

occur  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  from  which  we  gather 
that,  though  it  was  domesticated  in  very  early  times, 
|  and  employed,  as  now,  in  the  care  of  flocks,  Jobxix.1, 
I  and  as  the  guardian  of  the  house,  It.  hi  10,11.  it  was 
generally  held  in  little  estimation,  its  uncleanness,  cla- 
mour, voracity,  and  blood  thirstiness,  being  the  points 
l  of  its  character  most  prominently  noticed,  so  that 
"dog"  became  a  term  of  contempt,  involving  an  in- 
tensity of  abhorrence  which  an  European  who  has  not 
travelled  can  scarcely  apprehend,  but  which  he  finds 
still  attached  to  it  with  unabated  force  in  the  East. 

The  condition  of  things  in  which  the  dog  was  the 
humble  friend  and  servant  of  roan,  recognized  by  Job 
when  he  speaks  of  the  dogs  of  his  flock,  existed  in 
Egypt  at  a  period  coeval  with  or  anterior  to  the  exo- 
dus. We  still  see  depicted  on  the  monuments  nume- 
rous graphic  representations  of  dogs  of  various  breeds, 


[302  ]     Assyrian  Hunting  Dogs. -Assyrian  Sculpture,  Brit  Mot. 

several  of  which  can  with  ease  be  identified  with  those 
of  present  times.  Some  of  these  are  hounds  similar  to 
our  harrier  or  fox-hound,  evidently  of  cultivated  lireed 
and  high  blood;  and  these  are  repeatedly  depicted  as 
engaged  in  the  chase,  sometimes  pursuing  the  herds  of 
antelopes  and  other  game,  sometimes  led  in  leash,  as 
the  hunter  carries  home  his  quarry.  Gray  hounds  were 
also  used  in  coursing,  of  form  much  purer  and  more 

]  resembling  our  own  than  those  which  arc  now  used  for 
the  chase  in  Arabia  Pctnea. 

1  several  races  of  curs,  and  on 
spit,  with  very  short  legs. 

The  Israelites,  however,  appear  to  have  1 
of  this  kindly  association  of  the  dog  with  man  into 
Canaan.  The  allusion  to  "  the  price  of  a  dog,"  De.  ixtii  it. 
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in  the  law— Solomon's  preference  of  a  living  dog  to  a 
dead  lion,  Kc.  u.  4  (this,  however,  may  mean,  not  that  the 
living  dog  is  more  valuable  to  man,  bat  that  he  is  better 
in  himself  and  for  himself— there  is  more  power  in  him, 
or  he  is  better  off )— and  the  prophet  Isaiah's  comparison 
of  the  vile  rulers  of  Israel  to  dumb  and  greedy  dogs, 
W  M  io,  11 — are  few  and  remote  examples  of  appreciation 
of  this  animal's  value.  The  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  that  which 
attaches  to  it  in  the  same  country  to  this  day.  The 
Moslems  do  use  dogs  in  hunting,  and  the  express  words 
of  Mahomet  permit  them  to  eat  without  scruple  the 
prey  which  the  hounds  have  killed,  provided  that  they 
had  not  devoured  any  portion  of  it  (see  Ex.  xxll.  31).  The 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  Syrophenician  woman, 
and  her  answer,  Mat  xr.  28,  27,  certainly  imply  a  domes- 
tication and  domiciliation  of  dogs;  but  simple  toler- 
ation of  their  presence  is  all  that  can  be  gathered.  They 
lived  on  what  they  could  get.  Among  the  Moors  of 
North  Africa  a  similar  position  of  the  dog  is  occasion- 
ally seen.  They  "  grant  him,  indeed,  a  corner  of  their 
tent,  but  this  is  all;  they  never  caress  him,  never  throw 
him  anything  to  eat "  (Polrvt's  Barbary.  L  253). 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  dog  is  ownerless  in 
the  East.  Inhabiting  every  town  in  vast  numlwrs,  they 
constitute  a  separate  and  independent  community, 
tolerating  man  and  tolerated  by  him  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  over  ready  to  assert  their  prescriptive  rights, 
and  to  defend  them  in  concert;  living  in  the  streets, 
they  quarter  the  towns  among  themselves,  and  main- 
tain with  jealous  pertinacity  the  right*  of  residence. 
A  dog  intruding  into  a  street  to  which  he  does  not  be- 
long, except  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  fellows  agaimt 
a  common  enemy,  would  be  instantly  attacked  ami 
driven  back  by  the  united  force  of  the  dogs  whose  region 
he  had  invaded. 

As  these  street  dogs  have  no  masters,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  prowl  about  for  their  sustenance,  feeding  on 
carrion,  and  even  on  the  dead  bodies  from  the  burying- 
places.  Byron's  vivid  but  horrid  picture  of  the  dogs 
at  the  siege  of  Corinth  is  drawn  from  the  life  :— 

"He  st  the  lean  .log.,  beneath  the  wall, 
I  their  carnival ; 
[oer 


>  too  bu*T  to  U.rk  at  him." 


Paratcha  Bo  it  is  written :  "  Our  rabbins  of  blessed 
memory  have  said,  that  when  the  dogs  do  howl  then 
oometh  the  angel  of  death  into  the  city;  and  I  have 
seen  it  written  by  one  of  the  disciples  of  Rabbi  J udah 
the  just,  that  upon  a  time  a  dog  did  howL  and  clapped 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  went  aside  for  fear  of  the 
angel  of  death;  but  somebody  coming  and  kicking  the 
dog  to  the  place  from  which  be  had  fled,  the  dog  pre- 
sently died."  What  part  the  kicking  may  have  played 
in  the  dog's  death,  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  have 
inquired.  The  prevalence  of  the  animal  habit,  and 
the  revulsion  with  which  it  is  heard,  bring  to  remem- 
brance David's  words  when  the  aMsassinB  of  Saul  watched 
his  house  to  kill  him— "They  return  at  evening:  they 
make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city. 
Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat,  and  grudge  if 
they  be  not  satisfied,"  Pa.  Ux.  6,14,  ii. 


The  fate  of  Jezebel  might  be  repeated  on  any  day 
beneath  the  walls  of  any  oriental  city.  "They  found 
no  more  of  her  than  the  skull  and  the  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  her  hands.  And  he  said,  This  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  which  he  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  saying,  In  the  portion  of  Jezreel  shall  dogs 
eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel"  2  Kl  lx.  as.  3«  Uruce  witnessed 
a  scene  somewhat  similar  to  this  at  Oondar.  "The 
bodies  of  those  killed  by  the  sword  were  hewn  to  piece* 
and  scattered  about  the  streets,  being  denied  burial.  I 
was  miserable,  and  almost  driven  to  despair,  at  seeing 
my  hunting  dogs,  twice  let  loose  by  the  carelessness  of 
my  servants,  twinging  into  the  courtyard  the  heads  and 
arms  of  slaughtered  men,  and  which  I  could  no  way 
prevent  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  dogs  themselves  " 
(TniTeU,  1»  Si). 

During  the  night,  which  is  the  season  of  their  activ- 
ity, the  dogs  howl  around  the  towns  and  in  the  streets 
in  the  most  dismal  manner.  This  MdeOM  noise  is 
generally  heard  with  aversion,  but  in  the  East  this 
feeling  amounts  to  positive  horror,  for,  common  as  it  is, 
it  is  popularly  believed  to  be  ominous  of  death.    In  the 
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In  Ps.  xxii.,  in  which  "the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
was  in"  David,  "testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow,"  allusions  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  dog  occur.  ' '  For  dogs  have  com- 
passed me;"  "deliver  my  darling  from  the  power  of 
the  dog."  ver  is,  20.  A  passage  in  Dcnon  will  illustrate 
this:—"  It  was  eleven  at  night  when  I  came  on  shore, 
and  I  was  half  a  league  from  my  quarters.  I  was 
obliged  to  go  through  a  city  taken  oidy  that  morning 
by  storm,  and  in  which  I  did  not  know  a  street.  No 
reward  could  induce  a  man  to  quit  liis  boat  and  accom- 
pany me.  I  undertook  the  journey  alone,  and  went 
over  the  burying-ground  in  spite  of  the  mnnc.i,  as  I  was 
best  acquainted  with  this  road.  At  the  first  habita- 
tions of  the  living  I  was  attacked  by  whole  troops  of 
furious  dogs,  who  made  their  attacks  from  the  doors, 
from  the  streets,  and  the  roofs;  and  the  barking  re- 
sounded from  house  to  house,  from  one  family  to  an- 
other. I  soon,  however,  observed  that  the  war  declared 
against  me  was  not  grounded  on  any  coalition,  for  as 
soon  a«  I  ha«l  quitted  the  territory  of  the  attackers  they 
were  driven  away  by  the  others,  who  received  me  on 
their  frontiers.  The  darkness  was  only  lightened  by 
the  stars,  and  by  the  constant  glimmer  of  the  nights  in 
this  climate.  Not  to  lose  this  advantage,  t<>  avoid  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  and  to  take  a  road  which  I  knew 
could  not  lead  me  astray,  I  left  the  streets,  and  resolved 
to  go  along  the  beach;  but  walls  and  timber-yards, 
which  extended  to  the  sea,  blocked  up  the  way.  After 
having  waded  through  the  water  to  escape  from  the 
dogs,  and  climl»ed  over  the  walls  where  the  sea  was  too 
deep,  exliausted  by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  quite  wet, 
I  reached  one  of  our  sentinels  alxnit  midnight,  in  the 
conviction  that  the  dog  is  the  most  dreadful  among  the 
Egyptian  plagues"  (TweU  In  Egypt,  32). 
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Although,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  no  greater  degree  of 
uncleanness  was  ascribed  to  the  dog  than  to  any  other 
animal  whose  flesh  might  not  be  eaten,  since  it  was 
not  expressed  by  name  at  all,  yet  conventionally  it 
seems,  conjointly  with  the  swine,  of  which  the  saute 
may  be  predicated,  to  have  concentrated  in  itself  the 
sense  of  abomination  among  the  Jews.  The  camel ,  the 
horse,  and  the  ass  were  ceremonially  unclean  in  the 
very  same  degree,  yet  no  revulsion  of  feeling  accom- 
panied the  presence  of  these  animals.  So  it  is  with  the 
Moslems  still.  The  touch  of  the  camel  and  of  the  hone 
involves  no  defilement,  but  so  hateful  is  the  contact  of 
the  dog  that  the  animals  have  become  perfectly  aware 
that  it  would  in  no  wise  be  tolerated.  "They  know 
that  they  are  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  clothes 
of  persons  in  the  street,  and  the  careful  attention  with 
which  they  avoid  doing  this,  even  in  the  most  crowded 
streets,  is  truly  admirable.  Through  this  mutual 
avoidance  the  defiling  contact  occurs  too  rarely  to  occa- 
sion much  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  abound- 
ing presence  in  their  streets  of  animals  which  they  con- 
sider unclean '*  (tCitto'i  Phyt.  nut  Pales,  ccchi.)      [p.  H.  C.] 

DOOR.   See  House. 

DOOR-KEEPER  is  once  mentioned  in  our  English 
Bibles  as  an  humble  officer  connected  with  the  house 
of  God :  "  I  would  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house 
of  my  God,  than  dwell  in  tents  of  wickedness,"  Fa. 
UxxW.  10.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  Oriental  Illustration*  of 
Scripture,  in  proof  that  this  could  not  be  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  original,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  ancient  temples  the  dnor  keepers  usually  were  per- 
sons of  great  honour  and  dignity,  and  that  the  office 
could  not  convey  the  idea  of  that  humble  and  lowly 
nttitude  which  the  psalmist  seemed  to  have  in  view. 
The  correct  translation  is  ccrtaitdy  somewhat  different; 
it  is,  "  I  would  rather  lie  at  the  threshold  in  the  house 
of  my  God,"  rather  take  the  attitude  of  a  Lazarus  at  the 
door  of  the  rich  man — in  other  words,  occupy  the  meanest 
place  in  the  divine  kingdom,  than  have  a  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  wickedness ;  so  that  the  post  or  office  of 
door-keeper,  in  the  modern  sen*te,  does  not  strictly  come 
into  consideration  here. 

DOR  [habitation],  an  ancient  town  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  ancient  Canaanites, 
Jo«.  xJ.  2,  and  a  part  of  the  heritage  assigned  to  Manasseh, 
Joi.  xrit  it  It  was  situated,  according  to  Jerome,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Cacsarea,  on  the  road  to  Tyre. 
JoMphtH  refers  to  it  under  the  name  Dora  (Ant.  x»ll. 
l.  4).  A  place  still  exists  about  the  same  spot  bearing 
the  name  Tortura,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern 
representative  of  the  ancient  town.  It  is  a  poor  village, 
containing  about  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

DOR'CAS.  .S«Tabjtha. 

DOTHAN  [two  wlh],  Greek  Autiafa  the  name  of 
a  region  not  very  exactly  defined,  but  lying  some- 
where on  the  north  of  Samaria,  not  far  from  Shechem, 
and  in  the  line  of  the  caravan- track  from  Northern 
Syria  to  Egypt.  It  was  there  that  the  sons  of  Jacob 
were  dejiasturing  their  flocks  when  Joseph  was  sent  to 
visit  them;  and  the  well- pit,  into  which  he  was  put 
before  they  sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  was  probably 
one  of  those  from  which  the  district  derived  its  name, 
C«  xxxrtt  IT.  It  was  there  also,  at  a  much  later  time, 
that  the  Syrians  were 
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DOVE  (njv.  yonah;  repurrtpd).    Two  species 
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Columba  find  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Levitical  law 
—the  turtle-dove  (see  Turtle),  and  the  pigeon.  Both 
of  these  were  appointed  to  be  offered  in  the  burnt- offer- 
ing, Lc.  i.  14,  the  trespass -offering,  rer.  7,  and  the  sin- 
offering,  cfa.  sit  e,  sc.  These  (or  a  choice  of  tbem)  were 
the  alternative  permitted  to  those  worshippers  who 
were  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  present  a  more  costly 
sacrifice;  and  it  is  one  proof  of  the  humiliation  of  our 
adorable  Lord,  that  his  incarnation  was  in  circumstances 
of  poverty  so  great  that  his  mother,  unable  to  afford  a 
lamb  at  her  purification,  was  compelled  to  avail  herself 
of  this  substitute.  To  meet  the  constant  occurrence 
of  similar  cases,  the  flexible  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
—flexible  in  everything  in  which  the  honour  of  God 
and  not  their  own  was  concerned— had  permitted  tbe 
sellers  of  doves  to  bold  their  market  in  tbe  temple;  a 
profanation  which  educed  the  holy  indignation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  his  consuming  zeal  for  his  Father  s 
house,  Jn.  11.  IS- IT. 

The  dove  is  the  divine  symbol  of  peace.  When  the 
waves  of  the  flood  had  thoroughly  done  their  work  of 
judgment  upon  sin,  tbe  dove  with  an  olive- leaf  plucked 
off  was  the  announcer  of  a  cleansed  world  and  a  new 
dispensation,  Ge  mi.  It;  and  when  the  waters  of  Jordan 
had  flowed  over  Israel  confessing  sin,  and  over  Jesus, 
the  Holy  Ghost  descending  upon  him  in  bodily  shape 
like  a  dove,  and  abiding  upon  him,  Lu_  hi.  a,  was  tbe 
sign  of  God's  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  his  beloved 
Son,  who  was  come  to  be  our  peace,  putting  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 

It  is  observable  that,  like  as  the  lamb,  which  repre- 
sents the  Lord  Jesus,  is  endowed  with  what  may  be 
termed  moral  qualities,  as  meekness,  harmlessness,  and 
spotlessness,  which  fit  it  to  be  a  symbol  of  him  who  was 
"meek  and  lowly,"  "holy,  harmless,  undefined,  and 
separate  from  sinners,"  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the 
Spirit  of  grace  and  the  comforter,  is  represented  by  a 
bird  of  remarkable  gentleness,  tenderness,  purity,  and 
love.  The  dove  is  the  frequent  and  favourite  emblem 
of  the  bride  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  prais*. 
"'  Thou  hast  dove's  eyes,"  will  be  appreciated  by  every 
one  who  has  marked  the  gentle  expression,  tbe  soft, 
full,  liquid  beauty  of  the  eye  of  the  dove.  The  voice 
of  the  dove  has  a  tender,  mournful  cadence  —  which 
heard  in  solitude  and  sadness,  cannot  fail  to  be  beard 
with  sympathy— as  if  it  were  the  expression  of  real 
sorrow.  "  We  mourn  sore  like  doves,"  U  Ux.  n.  Em. 
tU.  M|  Na.  U.  7. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  particular  species  so  often 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  dove  or  pigeon  is  the  one 
which  is  known  to  us  by  the  same  appellations,  tbe 
ruck-dove  (Columba  livid).  It  is  recognized  both  in  its 
wild  and  domesticated  state.  The  bride,  in  tbe  Sing 
of  Songs,  ch.  a  it,  is  addressed  as,  "  My  dove,  that  art 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rock;"  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
exhorts  the  dwellers  in  Moab  to  "  dwell  in  the  rock, 
like  tbe  dove  that  maketh  her  nest  in  the  sides  of  tbe 
hole's  mouth,"  ch.  xhtu.  m.  These  are  tbe  habits  of  the 
mild  dove,  which  is  found  nestling  in  the  cleft*  and 
holes  of  the  inaccessible  seaward  precipices  that  gird 
our  islands.  In  tbe  rocks  and  promontories  of  the 
west  of  England  and  Wales,  of  the  Hebrides,  of  tbe 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  this  pretty  dove  is  numer- 
ous, breeding  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  in  the 
sides  of  the  caverns  the  mouths  of  which  are  open  to 
the  sea.  In  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  wherever 
tbe  coast  is  rocky,  the  rock-dove  abounds,  and  rnani- 
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fista  the  same  habits;  as  also  in  the  isles  of  Greece,  the 
ditts  of  the  Tynan  coast,  the  bold  headland  of  CanneL, 
and  the  abrupt  precipices,  hollowed  in  a  thousand  caves, 
that  stretch  on  either  side  of  Joppa. 
But  from  immemorial  and  pre- historical  antiquity 
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the  dove  has  been  maintained  by  the  orientals  in  the 
domesticated  condition,  and  has  been  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters,  the  sender  taking  advantage  of  the 
known  habit  of  the  bird  to  fly  in  a  direct  line  to  its 
home  from  incredible  distances,  and  with  great  rapidity. 
It  is  on  record  that  a  carrier  pigeon  will  carry  a  letter 
from  Babylon  to  Aleppo,  an  ordinary  thirty  days'  jour- 
ney, in  forty-eight  hours.  In  Europe  it  has  been  known 
to  accomplish  a  flight  of  300  miles  in  little  more  than 
two  hours.  "The  carrier- birds  are  represented  in 
Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  where  priests  are  shown  letting 
them  fly  on  a  message." 

The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  the  numbers  and  rapid 
'  flight  of  these  birds  to  their  cote*,  in  describing  the 
final  restoration  of  Israel  after  their  long  exile :  "  Who 
are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their 
windows  V  eh.  to.  s.  Morier  illustraU-s  this  comparison 
from  what  he  observed  in  Persia.  "  In  tin;  environs  of 
the  city,  to  the  westward,  near  the  Zainderood,  are 
many  pigeon- houses,  erected  at  a  distance  from  habita- 
tions, for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  pigeons'  dung 
for  manure.  They  are  long  round  towers,  rather  broader 
at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  and  crowned  by  conical 
spiracles,  through  which  the  pigeons  descend.  Their 
interior  resembles  a  honey-comb,  pierced  with  a  thou- 
sand hol.>s,  each  of  which  forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a 
nest.  More  care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon 
their  outside  than  upon  that  of  the  generality  of  the 
dwelling-houses,  for  they  are  point*-. I  and  ornamented. 
The  extraordinary  flights  of  pigeons  which  I  have  seen 
alight  upon  one  of  these  buildings  afford,  perhaps,  a 
1 1  good  illustration  of  that  passage  in  Is.  lx.  8.  Their 
M  great  numbers,  and  the  compactness  of  their  mass, 
literally  look  like  a  cloud  at  a  distance,  and  obscure 
the  sun  in  their  pxssage"  (.Socxwd  Joarnoy  through  F«r*U,H»). 

Dove's  Ding,  occurring  in  2  Ki.  vi.  2,  has  caused 
some  trouble  to  commentators.    The  intensity  of  the 
famine  during  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad  is 
thus  described  —  "  Behold,  they  besieged  it  until  an 
\      ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dor**'  dun;/  for  five 
pieces  of  silver."    Two  or  three  interpretations  are 
I     given  of  the  phrase.    Some  have  supposed  that  the 
I     actual  excrement  of  the  bird  was  eaten,  or  that  it  was 
used  for  fuel,  or  that  salt  was  extracted  from  it.  The 


latter  two  suppositions  are  irrelevant  to  the  famine;  the 
first  is  simply  absurd.  Others,  receiving,  with  the  rab- 
binical writers,  the  same  sense  of  the  word,  explain  it 
by  the  value  set  upon  this  substance  as  manure.  Thus, 
Porter  and  Morier  both  assure  us  it  is  used  in  Persia. 
According  to  the  latter,  "the  dung  of  pigeons  is  the 
dearest  manure  that  the  Persians  use;  and  as  they 
apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is 
probably  on  that  account  that  the  melons  of  Ispahan 
are  so  much  fiucr  than  those  of  other  cities.  The  revenue 
of  a  pigeon  house  is  about  a  hundred  tomauns  per 
annum"  (Second  Journey, ui.)  Porter  says  "  tiro  hundred 
tomauns  "  (Tr»rel»,  1. 411  ) 

Now,  though  the  orientals  consume  an  enormous 
quantity  of  these  fruit*,  the  doves'  dung  in  the  text 
could  hardly  have  been  used  thus.  The  want  of  food 
was  imminent,  and  we  cannot  conceive  either  of  doves 
being  still  kept  in  the  city  to  yield  manure  <for  surely 
if  they  were  there,  they  would  have  been  themselves 
eaten),  or  of  people  coolly  setting  to  work  to  cultivate 
melons,  as  if  they  had  plenty  of  time  before  them. 

Another  supposition  has  been  that  the  craw  of  the 
pigeon,  filled  with  macerated  and  }>artly  digested  grain 
or  pulse,  is  intended.  This  is  plausible ;  for  the  birds 
might  easily  have  flown  over  the  investing  army,  and 
fed  daily  in  the  country  beyond,  returning  to  their 
homes  in  the  besieged  city.  But  the  same  objection 
lies  against  this  supposition.  Whatever  tame  pigeons 
had  been  in  the  city,  must  have  been  killed  lung  before 
the  famine  reached  its  utmost  extremity;  nor  would 
any  fortunate  possessor  of  such  birds  liave  allowed  them 
to  fly  at  liberty  through  a  starving  garrison.  Moreover, 
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as  the  quantity  mentioned  was  an  English  pint  (the  cab 
lieing  about  half  a  gallon),  a  number  of  doves  must 
have  been  killed  to  furnish  this  amount  of  half -digested 
food,  which  would  imply  plenty  rather  than  scarcity. 
Whence  came  the  doves  '  This  interpretation,  there- 
fore, is  manifestly  untenable. 

It  has,  however,  l«en  shown  from  certain  ancient  au- 
thorities, that  there  was  some  inferior  kind  of  grain  or 
pulse,  called,  perhaps  in  contempt,  or  perhaps  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  in  form  or  colour,  "doves'  dung." 
Bochart  identifies  this  with  the  se*«lsof  the  chick-vetch, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  dried,  parched,  and  stored 
in  magazines  at  Cairo  and  Damascus,  for  use  on  long 
journeys.  If  this  is  correct,  we  may  well  understand 
how  secret  stores  of  this  poor  grain  may  have  been 
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turned  to  advantage  in  the  famine.  Linnaeus,  ami  ' 
Sprengcl  following  him,  have  identified  the  Ornithoya- 
lum  itmhrUatum,  or  common  star- of -Bethlehem,  an  the 
doves'  dung  of  Scripture.  The  latter  says— "Among 
the  Hebrew*  there  was  a  plant  called  dove*'  dung  on 
account  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers — white  mixed  with  | 
greenish,  a  mixture  which  is  observed  in  the  dung  of 
many  herbivorous  birds.  For  this  is  the  Ornithogalum 
um/xllatum  which  occurs  throughout  the  East,  and  has 
eatable  bulbs,  though  they  are  sought  for  only  by  the 
poor"  (in  Dtcneor.  II.  m).  If  it  be  objected  that  the  be- 
sieged could  not  get  out  into  the  fields  to  search  for 
these  roots,  we  might  remind  the  objector  that  iu  many 
oriental  cities  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  land  not 
built  upon,  sometimes  amounting  to  one-fourth,  or  even 
one- third  of  the  entire  area  inclosed,  but  forming  fields 
and  gardens.  In  these  spots,  in  the  angles  of  the 
walls  and  under  the  fences,  a  supply  of  such  rooU  might 
still  reward  the  unwearied  search  of  a  starving  popu- 
lation. 

The  name  of  the  prophet  Jonah  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  dove.  [p.  n.  o.] 

DOWRY,  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  the  money 
which  is  settled,  or  given,  in  connection  with  a  marriage 
contract,  on  liehalf  of  one  of  the  parties.    According  to 


It  is  in  these  images  that  we  shall  find  whatever  of 
zoological  incongruity  attaches  to  the  appellation  dra- 
gon. In  some  of  the  passages  wherein  the  word  is  used 
to  represent  the  Egyptian  despot,  a  huge  monster,  with 
feet  and  scales,  inhabiting  the  Nile,  is  depicted,  which 
can  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  the  crocodile  is  intended 
In  those  in  which  Satan  is  represented,  the  word  used 
is  interchangeable  with  terptnt,  and  a  form  decidedly 
ophidian,  though  with  mystic  adjuncts,  is  presented  to 
the  mind.  The  fondness  of  serpents— some  of  which 
are  fatally  venomous  ("  the  poison  of  dragons,"  Dcxuta 
13 1 — for  ruined  and  desolate  places  will  account  for  the 
employment  of  the  image  in  the  first-named  sense.  The 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  swarm  with  venomous  snakes  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  utmost 
caution  in  exploring  them 

Sometimes  an  actual  creature  is  intended  by  the 
word,  as  when  the  rod  of  Moses  and  those  of  the  magi- 
cians were  changed  into  serpents  (tanninim).  As  these 
must  have  tjeen  of  no  more  than  a  few  feet  in  length, 
they  may  afford  us  some  light  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
more  indefinite  use  of  the  word.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
too  hastily  assumed  that  great  constricting  serpents,  ss 
the  pythons,  are  always  intended.  The  dragon*  of 
ruined  cities  are  in  general  of  comparatively  small  sue; 
the  customs  of  modern  civilized  communities  the  dowry    the  pythons  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  frequent 


the  female,  and  is  given  or  promised  by 
ir  contracting  s|H>use.    But  in  Old  Testa- 


is  Settles  up 
her  father. 

ment  scripture,  and  in  the  usage  generally  of  the  East, 
the  dowry  is  what  the  husband  pays  to  the  father  in 
order  to  obtain  his  daughter  for  wife— a  sort  of  purchase- 
money,  which  he  gives  in  lieu  of  her.  Thus  Jacob 
gave  his  seven  years'  service  as  dowry  for  his  wife ; 
Shechcm  offered  to  give  to  the  family  of  Jacob  "never 
so  much  dowry  and  gift,*'  if  he  might  lie  permitted  to 
retain  Dinah  as  his  wife;  and  David,  in  like  manner, 
instead  of  dowTy,  was  allowed  to  win  his  title  to  Saul's 
daughter  by  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines. 
Si*  also  Ho.  iii.  2,  where  the  common  practice  in  this 
resj»ect  is  taken  for  granted,  as  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
phetic representation.  The  practice  undoubtedly  in- 
dicated an  imperfect  civilization,  and  never  can  exist 
wliere  woman  occupies  the  place  she  does  in  European 
society. 

DRAGON  fjfag,  lannolh,  p**,  tannim,  ..jp,  tan- 
nin; Spdtsup).  The*e  words  seem  always  to  have 
reference  to  some  animal  of  serpentine  character  and 
large  size,  an  object  of  mystic  terror,  inhabiting  deso- 
late places,  and  having  also  aquatic  habits.  Perhaps 
no  known  species  of  animal  could  Ijc  named  to  which 
all  tho  characters  attributed  to  the  scriptural  }p>  belong. 

The  word  in  its  various  forms  was  proliably  used  with 
a  certain  measure  of  vagueness,  especially  when  the 
creature  alluded  to  is  presented  to  us  as  an  element 
in  a  general  description,  or  as  a  symbol  of  some  other 
being,  human  or  spiritual. 

In  the  former  of  these  categories  may  be  included  all 
such  passages  as  those  in  which  Babylon,  It  sllL,  Idu- 
mea,  I.  nsfc  is,  Jerusalem,  Je.  Is  ,  Hazor.  Jo.  kite,  »,  kc, 
are  described  as  "  a  habitation  of  dragons;"  and  such  as 
employ  the  word  as  a  simile  of  desolation,  as  Job  xxx. 
29 ;  Je.  xiv.  6 ;  Mi.  i.  8,  &c.  In  the  latter  sense  we 
find  it  as  the  symbol  of  Pharaoh,  Kxe.  xx\\.3;  xtxil  I; 
P»  tntr.  n.  Ii  u  p;  and  apparently  of  Satan,  as  the 
spirit  of  Rome,  in  Is.  xxvii.  1 ;  Re.  xii.  tt  *tq. 
ami  in  his  own  personality  in  lie.  xx.  2. 


such  situations,  nor  are  any  species  now  found  in 
Western  Asia  or  North  Africa.  Abundant  evidence, 
however,  exists,  that  great  constricting  serpents  were 
familiar  to  the  ancients.  Figures  of  such,  of  enormous 
size,  are  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
picture  so  elegantly  drawn  by  Theocritus  (idyll  «i»A 
of  tho  serpents  which  were  strangled  by  the  infant 
Hercules,  and  the  well-known  story  of  Laocoon,  un- 
doubtedly refer  to  reptiles  of  this  nature.  Moreover, 
in  sober  narrative,  Aristotle  tells  (viu.  2>)  of  serpents  of 
monstrous  size  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  and  relates  that 
certain  voyagers  were  pursued  by  some  of  them  so  huge 
that  their  weight  overset  one  of  the  galleys.  And  the 
Roman  historians  (VaU  Max.  L  s,  s,  is,  kc  )  have  jierpetuated, 
not  without  admiration,  the  memory  of  a  serpent  slain 
by  Regulus  near  Carthage,  the  skin  of  which,  pre- 
served at  Rome  till  the  Numantine  war,  measured,  on 
the  authority  of  the  writers  themselves  who  declare 
that  they  had  seen  it,  120  feet.  Perhaps  the  length 
was  exaggerated,  and  the  skin  was  doubtless  much 
stretched;  but  after  making  every  allowance,  we  can- 
not refuse  assent  to  the  fact  that  a  serpent  of  enormous 
size  had  lieen  so  exhibited.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
a  serpent  which  was  captured,  not  without  loss  of  human 
life,  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  taken  to  Alexandria; 
it  measured  30  cubits,  or  about  45  feet  in  length.  And 
Suetonius  says  that  one  was  exhibited  in  front  of  the 
Comitium  at  Rome  which  was  50  cubits,  or  "5  feet  in 
length  (In  Octar  «).  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  refers 
(Cyclop  nib.  Lit  art.  Dragon)  to  the  skeleton  of  a  serpent 
above  100  feet  in  length,  found  recently  in  India,  Iwt 
gives  no  other  particulars,  which,  considering  the  great 
interest  of  the  subject,  is  remarkable. 

The  word  pjp  (tannin)  is  occasionally  rendered  rkalt 

in  tho  English  Bible,  as  in  Ge.  i.  21  and  Job  viL  12. 
On  one  occasion,  La.  It.  3,  our  translators  liave  given 
tta  montttrs  in  the  text,  and  put  tta  ealrt*.  as  an  op 
tional  rendering,  in  the  mar  As  in  this  last  passa^ 
the  animals  are  said  to  "  draw  out  the  breast  and  give 
|  Buck  to  their  young  ones,"  the  usual  signification  of 
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wrpent,  or  crocodile,  or  any  other  reptile,  ia  perfectly 
inapplicable,  since  none  of  these  suckle  their  young. 
The  rendering  "  whale  "  may  probably  be  the  correct 
one  here,  either  signifying  some  one  of  the  huge  cetaoea 
which  occasionally  penetrate  both  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Sea,  or  that  species  of  dugong  (Hali  chore), 
one  of  the  aquatic  pachyderm* ta,  called  cow- whales, 
which  inhabits  the  latter  gulf.    Several  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  has  received  its  more  ordinary  render- 
ing, have  more  or  leas  obvious  allusion  to  the  aea  as 
the  habitat  of  the  monster  in  question;  and  when  Jere-  ; 
miah,  personating  Jerusalem,  Jo.  1L  M,  says  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  "He  bath  swallowed  me  up  like  a  dragon, 
. . .  he  hath  cast  me  out."  there  may  be  a  reftCCBoe  to  the 
(wallowing  and  regurgitation  of  Jonah  by  the  "great 
6th."  The  snuffing  up  of  the  wind,  J«.  xir.  a,  and  the 
wailing  of  dragons,  ML  t.  *,  are  inexplicable  as  referring 
to  any  of  the  animals  we  have  mentioned.      [p.  H.  c] 
DREAMS.    Considered  simply  as  natural  pheno- 
mena, dreams  have  much  the  same  character  ascribed 
to  them  in  Scripture  that  they  are  wont  to  bear  in 
cuamon  discourse.    Airy  and  capricious  in  their  move- 
ment*, coming  and  going  without  any  control  of  the 
will  or  reason,  and  as  in  wild  and  freakish  humour  eon- 


the  fictitious,  they  are  the  natural  antithesis  of  what 
is  solid  and  lasting— the  fit  emblems  of  a  frothy,  un- 
stable, fleeting  existence.  Hence  the  wicked  are  spoken 
of  as  flying  away  like  a  dream,  Job  ax.  -,  disappearing 
after  a  short  season  like  an  unsubstantial  fabric;  or,  as 
it  is  again,  they  are  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  no 
iooner  searched  for  than  gone,  p».  Ixxlil.  20.  To  have 
multitudes  of  dreams  is  represented  as  having  also  to 
do  with  vanities,  Ee. ».  7;  and  to  scare  one  with  dreams  1 
ia  all  one  with  conjuring  up  and  attempting  to  frighten 
one  with  imaginary  fears  and  unreal  dangers,  JobvU.  M 
One  can  easily  understand,  however,  that  the  state 
of  mind  which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  dream- 
ing might  with  peculiar  facility  be  rendered  subservient 
to  the  purpose  of  divine  communications.  For,  it  has 
this  in  common  with  states  of  rapt  thought  or  spiritual 
titration,  that  through  the  perfect  repose  of  the  bodily 
<en*es  direct  intercourse  with  the  external  world  is 
suspended;  the  soul  is  withdrawn  within  itself,  and  is 
susceptible  only  of  the  influences  which  affect  the  inner 
organs  of  thought  and  emotional  feeling.    Such  influ- 

thev  do  come — from  the  play  of  nervous  excitation, 
stirring  into  exercise  the  memory,  the  fancy,  and  the 
affections ;  and  so  to  a  large  extent  they  take  the  hue  of 
the  natural  temper  and  the  experience  of  every -day  life. 
Bat  they  may  also  come  from  a  higher  source — from 
the  Father  of  spirits,  seeking  to  convey  impressions  of 
his  mind  and  will  to  men.  Then,  the  two  points  in 
which  dreams  differ  most  characteristically  from  one's 
waking  thoughts— their  ideal  character,  and  their  in- 
v|-nd..-i.r.-  <'t  the  will  nf  him  that  is  contctakl  of  than 
— are  points  of  assimilation  between  the  subject  of 
dreams  and  the  recipient  of  a  divine  communication : 
both  alike  may  be  said  to  be  borne  out  of  themselves, 
and  to  have  thoughts  presented  to  their  minds,  or  visions 
spread  before  their  mental  eye,  which  they  have  not 
themselves  bidden  into  existence,  and  arc  incapable  of 
There  is  thus  a  certain  natural  affinity 
1  the  state  and  operations  of  the  soul  in  dream- 
ing, and  its  state  and  operations  when  acted  on  by  the 
r,  so  as  to  be  made  to  hear  the 


words  and  see  the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  Hence, 
we  may  account  for  the  readiness  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared among  men  to  ascribe  their  dreams  to  God, 
whenever  these  have  been  of  a  more  remarkable  char- 
acter than  usual,  and  have  left  a  deep  impression  upon 
their  minds.  It  has  seemed  to  them,  in  such  cases, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  supernatural 
agency,  bringing  them  into  immediate  contact  with 
things  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  human  discernment, 
and  most  commonly  causing  events  of  weal  or  woe  to 
cast  their  shadows  before.  In  ancient  heathendom  the 
traces  of  this  belief  were  both  of  early  origin  and 
widely  diffused.  That  a  dream  also  is  of  Jove,  appears 
in  Homer  as  an  accredited  maxim  («al  yi\p  r  foap  «c 
Atos  (otiv,  n.  t.  S3) ;  and  Juvenal,  speaking  (though  ironi- 
cally) of  the  religious  devotee,  represents  nocturnal 
revelations  as  the  proper  complement  and  reward  of  the 
devotion—"  En  animatn  et  mcutem,  cum  qua  Dl  nocte 
loquantur  "  (tt  Ml.    See  Weateln  on  Mat  i  JO.) 

But  what  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  in  heathendom 
only  imagined,  was  often  found  to  be  a  reality  where 
the  knowledge  of  God  prevailed.  Among  the  "  divers 
manners"  in  which  from  ancient  times  God  made  known 
his  mind  to  men,  dreams  had  a  recognized  place,  and 
played  frequently  an  important  part.  It  is  remarkable 
of  them,  however,  that  they  were  not  confined  to  pro- 
phets strictly  so  called,  but  were  occasionally  given  to 
persons  who  came  only  into  incidental  contact  with  the 
covenant- people ;  and  sometimes  were  so  given,  that 
not  so  much  the  dream  iUelf,  as  the  capacity  of  inter- 
preting the  dream,  was  what  bespoke  the  intervention 
of  Heaven,  and  the  possession  of  a  supernatural  insight. 
On  this  account  the  Jewish  doctors  were  wont  to 
distinguish  between  heaven-sent  dreams  and  prophe- 
tical visions,  and  even  between  one  kind  of  dreams 
and  another,  calling  some  "true"  dreams  only,  and 
others  "prophetical"  dreams.  So  Maimonides  in  his 
Mart  Afar,  p.  ii.  c.  41,  "When  it  is  said  in  holy  Writ 
that  God  came  to  such  a  man  in  a  dream  of  the  night, 
that  cannot  be  called  a  prophecy,  nor  such  a  man  a 
prophet ;  for  the  meaning  is  no  more  than  this,  that 
some  admonition  or  instruction  was  given  by  God  to 
such  a  man,  and  that  it  w  as  in  a  dream.''  Of  this  sort 
were  reckoned  the  dreams  given  to  Abimelech,  La  ban, 
l'haraoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  were  either  of  a  sim- 
ply admonitory  nature,  or  required  the  aid  of  a  strictly 
inspired  man  to  turn  them  to  account,  and  render  them 
predictions  of  the  approaching  future.  How  early,  and 
how  commonly  also,  in  regard  to  such  dreams  the 
belief  had  established  itself,  that  they  were  of  divine 
origin  and  of  prophetical  import,  appears  both  from  the 
reverent  regard  paid  to  them,  when  they  were  dis- 
tinctly understood,  as  in  the  cases  of  Abimelech  and 
Laban,  Oe.xx.i;  xxxi.  n.  and  from  the  ancient  practice, 
carried  on  apparently  by  a  professional  class,  of  inter- 
preting dreams.  When  l'haraoh  awoke  from  the  dream 
respecting  the  fat  and  the  lean  kine,  the  plump  and 
the  thin  ears  of  com,  and  was  pressed  with  anxiety 
about  its  meaning,  he  sent  for  the*  magicians  and  wise 
men  of  Egypt,  as  if  he  bad  a  right  to  expect  from  them 
a  solution  of  the  mystery  that  would  relieve  him  of  his 
trouble,  Oe  xli  8.  The  same  thing,  indeed,  had  sub- 
stantially come  out  previously  in  the  case  of  the  chief 
butler  and  the  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh,  who,  after  having 
had  their  respective  dreams,  l>cwailed  their  condition, 
that  they  were  where  they  could  have  no  access  to  an 
of  dreams,  Ce  si. «.    So  that  even  at  that 
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early  period  the  interpretation  of  dreams  must  have 
existed  in  Egypt  as  a  kind  of  recognized  profession ; 
and  in  later  times  the  ontirocritkt  <as  they  were  called), 
interpreters  of  dreams,  formed  a  sort  of  regular  guild 
among  the  learned  of  Egypt,  or  certain  of  these  culti- 
vated the  art  as  a  distinct  department  of  their  mystic 
lore  (Warbnrton's  Legation  of  Moses,  b.  A,  s.  4).  And  that  it 
was  not  otherwise  at  Babylon  is  evident  from  the  im- 
perative demand  made  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  wise 
men  of  his  court  to  interpret  his  dreams,  and  even  com- 
municate to  him  the  matter  of  his  dreams,  Da.  11.  *, « i 
l».  T.  How  vain  the  art  was  in  such  hands,  and  how 
utterly  ineffective  it  proved  in  real  emergencies,  the 
Lord  took  occasion  to  show  by  means  of  the  transac- 
tions which  occurred  in  the  histories  of  Joseph  and 


But  that  dreams  of  the  higher  class— dreams  of  a 
strictly  prophetical  character,  and  given  to  prophetical 
men — were  among  the  regular  modes  of  divine  revela- 
tion in  ancient  times,  appears  alone  from  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fundamental  passage  regarding  prophe- 
tical agency  in  Israel,  Na  ift  0.  In  that  passage  the 
Lord  intimated,  that  he  would  raise  up  prophets, 
through  whom  he  would  make  direct  communications 
of  his  will,  and  that  when  he  did  so  he  would  "make 
himself  known  to  them  in  a  vision,  and  speak  to  them 
in  a  dream."  Here  also  the  Jewish  doctors  were  wont 
to  distinguish,  and  to  assert  for  the  mode  of  revelation 
by  vision  a  higher  place  than  belonged  to  the  dream. 
But  there  seems  no  proper  ground  for  the  distinction, 
more  especially  for  saying,  that  the  one  (vision)  usually 
seized  the  prophet  while  he  was  awake,  but  that  he  was 
susceptible  of  the  other  only  when  asleep.  In  reality 
they  seem  to  have  been  generally  combined  together 
—  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob  on  the  plains  of  Bethel, 
when  in  a  sleep  that  was  ennobled,  if  any  other  was, 
with  prophetic  elevation,  he  at  once  saw  the  vision 
and  in  a  dream  heard  the  words  of  God.  The  dream, 
it  is  to  be  understood,  as  well  as  the  vision,  in  all 
cases  of  real  intercourse  with  Heaven,  had  marked 
peculiarities,  which  stamped  it  upon  the  prophets 
own  mind  as  the  effect  of  a  strictly  divine  agency. 
And  the  Jewish  writers  seem  to  have  judged  rightly 
in  supposing,  that  while  the  imaginative  faculty  was  set 
forth  as  a  stage,  on  which  certain  appearances  and 
images  were  represented  to  the  understandings  of  the 
prophets,  as  they  are  in  ordinary  dreams,  yet  in  divine 
dreams  the  understanding  was  always  kept  awake,  and 
strongly  acted  on  by  God  in  the  midst  of  those  appari- 
tions, that  it  might  discern  the  intelligible  mysteries  in 
them  (Smith  of  Cambridge'*  Discourse  on  Prophecy,  c.  2).  In 
this  undoubtedly  was  implied  an  ecstatic  elevation  of 
spirit— the  being,  as  it  is  sometime*  called,  in  a  trance 
— and  a  remarkable  distinctness  in  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  internal  eye  and  ear  of  the  prophet,  such 
as  other  men  had  not,  nor  the  prophet  himself  in  his 
ordinary  state.  Yet  it  was  an  imperfect  mode  of  reve- 
lation, and  was  accompanied  with  a  measure  of  dark- 
ness in  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  divine  communica- 
tions, which  was  wanting  in  the  highest  mode  of  reve- 
lation. In  this  respect  it  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  given  to  Moses  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
whom  God  spake  not  by  dream  or  vision,  but  face  to 
face,  Nu  xil  r.  And  in  New  Testament  times  (with  one 
exception  in  the  case  of  Peter,  Ac.  x.,  one  in  Paul's, 
2  Co.  xii.  1,  and  again  in  the  Apocalyptic  communica- 
tions of  John)  the  mode  of  revelation  by  dream  or 


vision  was  superseded  by  the  open  and  direct  announce- 
ments of  our  Lord  and  his  apostolic  delegates.  When 
it  was  spoken  by  Joel  of  these  times,  that  then,  through 
the  copious  outpouring  of  Gods  Spirit,  even  "youotf 
men  should  see  visions,  and  old  men  should 
dreams,"  it  is  to  be  understood  as  utter* 
Old  Testament  point  of  view,  when  Buch  teen  the  dis- 
tinctive  modes  of  the  Spirits  more  peculiar  working 
among  men:  and  hence  it  is  applied  by  the  aportle 
Peter  to  the  manifestations  of  spiritual  agency  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  there  were  indeed  marvelloiii 
displays  of  the  Spirits  power,  such  as  amply  realiad 
the  prophetic  anticipation,  and  not  the  lew,  rather  ill 
the  more,  that  they  were  without  the  ancient  accom- 
paniments of  vision  or  dream.  The  men  of  God  now 
became  directly  conversant  with  divine  realities,  and 
in  their  waking  state  could  both  receive  and  give  forth 
their  impressions  of  them. 

It  only  remains  to  notice,  that  during  the  perkd* 
-elation  by  dream  or  vision  was  the  ordinary 
mode  of  conveying  special  communications  to  men. 
there  were  not  wanting  counterfeit  appearances  of  dm 
description,  occasionally  intermingling  with,  and  claim- 
ing to  possess,  the  character  of  the  true.  Such  espe- 
cially was  the  case  amid  the  troubles  and  excitmwuU 
that  prevailed  toward  the  close  of  the  theocracy  in  its 
regal  form.  "  I  have  heard ,"  says  Jeremiah,  ch.  xrsi  a. 
"what  the  prophets  said  that  prophesy  lies  in  my 
name,  I  have  dreamed,  I  have  dreamed "— implying, 
in  the  very  form  of  their  announcement,  what  was  the 
usual  mode  of  receiving  prophetic  revelations,  hot 
betraying  at  the  same  time  the  hypocritical  or  deluded 
spirit  under  which  they  laboured.  To  the  like  effect 
also  he  speaks  in  other  passages— -Jo.  xaix.  s»;x«Tiit; 
Mni  1 ;  also  Eat  tin,  2-7,  where  false  visions,  rather  than 
false  dreams,  are  ascribed  to  them.  These  lying  pre- 
tences doubtless  began  in  hypocrisy,  but  maintained, 
as  they  were,  in  the  face  of  so  much  danger,  and  with 
such  strange  persistence,  it  would  seem  that  the  per- 
sons making  claim  to  them  had  become  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  victims  of  their  own  delusions. 

DRESS.  The  notices  we  have  of  the  dothingof  the 
covenant- people,  whether  in  Old  or  New  Testament 
times,  are  chiefly  of  an  incidental  kind,  and  could  not 
of  themselves  suffice  for  anything  like  a  minute  or 
even  definite  description  of  them.  But  in  Palestine, 
and  in  eastern  countries  generally,  the  dress  of  the 
people,  like  their  common  usages,  continues  from  ace 
to  age  with  little  change ;  foreign  immigrants  or  in- 
vaders, such  as  the  Turks,  have  brought  along  with 
them  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  costume:  but  the 
people  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  proper  re- 
presentatives of  the  region  appear  to  have  preserved, 
with  no  material  deviation,  the  kinds  and  modes  M 
apparel  which  were  in  use  thousands  of  years  ago.  In 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  information  that  is  acces- 
sible upon  the  subject,  we  shall  treat  first  of  the  kind* 
of  garments  worn,  and  then  of  the  materials  and  arts 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  them. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  garments  themteleet,  those  worn 
on  the  person  were  formerly,  as  they  still  are,  of  a  loose 
ami  flowing  description.  Hence,  they  did  not  admit 
of  that  sharp  and  easily  recognized  distinction  between 
male  and  female  attire,  which  prevails  in  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  West.  There  still  were,  however, 
characteristic  differences,  which  the  law,  for  obvioo* 
of  propriety  and  decorum,  ordered  to  be  main- 
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tained:  'The  ,<  nun  shall  not  wear  that  which  per 
taincth  unto  a  man.  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a 
woman's  garment ;  for  all  that  do  so  are  aU.mination 
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fc>  the  I,ord,"  Ihs  x»h  r,  The  difference  apjx-ared  chiefly 
in  the  use  of  veils  l>y  the  women,  anil  the  attire  generally 
of  the  head,  together  with  articles  of  ornament  which 
were-  reckoned  proper  for  the  one  sex,  but  not  for  the 
other.  (],)  There  wan.  fir-it  of  all.  and  common  to 
lioth  sexes,  the  covering  l>y  way  of  eminence-  the 
under-garment.  which  protected  the  Isidj  from  utter 
nudity.    It  was  named  iji  Hi  lt,  kutoneth  (runs),  ^r,,,n 

an  obsolete  root  to  rorcr,  and  in  Greek  x,T"">  tunir. 
The  rendering  of  rout*,  which  is  that  commonly  adopted 
for  Iwith  the  Hebrew  and  the  *  !reek  terms  in  the  English 
Scriptim*.  in  fitted  to  suggest  a  wrung  idea  of  its 
nature  ;  for  it  m  not  a  closely  fitted  garment,  though 
closer  than  what  was  wont  above  it,  reaching  to  the 
knees  f.r  un.ler,  and  with  sleeve*  to  the  elbow,  MOM* 
times  even  to  the  wrists.    It  came  man  r,  therefore,  to 


an  ordinary  shirt  or  night-gown  than  any  other  garment 
we  arc  accustomed  to  wear.  And  when  our  Lord,  on 
first  sending  out  his  disciples,  told  them  not  to  take 
two  tunics  with  them,  Hal  x.  10,  it  came  much  to  the 
same  thing  as  saying,  in  plain  English,  that  they  should 
take  but  one  shirt  with  them.  This  article  of  dress  was 
mmtt  proltably  very  similar  to  one  wom  in  Egypt 
at  the  present  day,  and  shown  in  the  illustration 


[W.l 

No.  2(10.  ng  i  having  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  fl«  i 
l>eing  without  one.  But  it  afforded  tso  partial  a  cover 
ing,  that  persons  who  had  nothing  beside*  ujH>n  them 
wen-  not  unusually  spoken  of  as  stripped  or  naked  Thug 
Saul,  it  is  said,  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  prophesied, 
and  lay  down  naked,  is»,  xix  24;  and  as  this  was  done 
in  some  sort  of  imitation  of  the  prophets,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  understand  it  of  anything  but  such  a  partial 
undressing  as  we  have  supposed— with  nothing  left  but 
what  was  required  by  considerations  of  decency.  And 
the  same  doubtless  must  In?  supposed  in  such  cases  as 
David's,  ssa  ri.  to,  and  Peter's,  Jn  t«t.  7.  (2.)  Im- 
mediately altove  this  tunic  was  worn,  at  least  by  per- 
sons in  U.-tter  circumstances,  what  was  sometimes  called 
by  the  same  name,  but  more  usually  bore  the  epithet 
meli  (Vye)-    Tim  was  a  1ih»k  r  and  longer  sort  of  tunic, 
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reaching  to  near  the  ankles,  but  without  sleeves.  It 
was  worn  by  women,  also  by  the  priests,  Ex  xxtiil  si, 
and  by  persous  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  I  Sa  xt.  n ; 
xriil  A,  Job  i  iii  It  is  c-ominonly  rendered  mantle  or 
r»f>f  in  the  English  version.  The  tiu-d  appears  to  Is- 
indicate*!  in  the  engraving  No.  207,  from  an  Assyrian 
ban-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  from  Kouyunjik,  | 
showing  Sennacherib  U  fore  the  town  of  E-jchish  ;  the  | 
figure*  are  intended  for  Jewish  captives,  the  men  wear- 
Vol.  I 


ing  the  sleeveless  meil,  Ute  women  having  a  veil,  pro- 
liablv  the  mitpahalh,  over  the  former  article  of  dress. 
In  the  second  illustration  (No.  2rtM  from  same  lias- 
relief,  there  an-  other  Jewish  captivits  having  very 
short  garments,  |ierhaps  intended  to  represent  the 
kutoneth,  but  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  broad 
girdle  with  a  fringed  end  ;  or  else  it  is  to  show  the 
kutoneth  and  drawers  worn  under  it.  The  turban-like 
head-dresses  of  these  figures  arc  very  remarkable ;  and 
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similarly  dressed  men  occur  in  another  bas-relief,  where 

several  files  of  men  arv  employed  in  dragging  a  colossal 

sculpture,  a  human- headed  bull,  to  ito  destined  site;  and 

these  doubtless  are  meant  for  Jewish  captives  working 

under  their  Assyrian  conquerors.    (3.)  Then  there  was 

the  mantle,  properly  so  called,  frequently  termed  ctoal  in 

our  version,  the  indnov  of  the  IS  reeks,  and  the  $almuh 

tf^f^p),  or,  as  it  more  commonly  is,  simlah,  of  the 
t  :  ■ 

Hebrews.    This  was  gimply  ft  piece  of  square  cloth, 


[209 


a  sort  of  large  blanket  or  plaid,  which  is  now.  and 
probably  was  also  in  former  times,  thrown  around  the 
shouldere  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  free — the  one  end 
of  the  garment  lieing  put  a  little  over  the  left  shoulder, 
whence  it  is  taken  behind  under  the  right  arm,  and 
after  Is-ing  drawn  across  the  chest,  is  thrown  again 
over  the  left  side,  and  hangs  down  behind.  The  figures 
in  woodcut  No.  209,  representing  two  Syrians  and 
an  Egyptian  gentleman,  show  the  article  and  the  mndo 
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of  wearing  it.  The  modern  Bedouins  \No.  210)  use 
instead  of  this  a  sort  of  square  cloak,  with  an  opening 
in  front,  and  slits  in  the  sides  u>  let  out  the  arms  ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  if  this  form  of  the  garment  was  in 
use  among  the  covenant  people.    For  we  read  of  their 


sometimes  drawing  their  cloak  or  mantle  over  their 
heads,  which  agrees  better  with  the  other  form,  js» 
it.  30;  i  Ki  xlx.  13.  And  so  also  does  the  circumstance 
that  the  poor  are  known  to  have  used  it  as  a  blanket 
by  night.  Hence  the  merciful  prescription  in  Ex. 
xxii.  2(J,  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment 
(mlmah)  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  ty 
that  the  sun  goeth  down  ;  for  that  is  his  covering  only: 
it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin  ;  wherein  shall  he  sleep'" 
It  is  apparently  the  same  sort  of  garment  which  is  oc- 
casionally called  mitftahath  (mBHC).  which  Ruth,  for 

example,  had  about  her  when  she  lay  down  on  the 
1  mm -floor  of  IWz,  and  which  was  so  spacious  and  firm 
of  texture  that  it  could  contain  six  measures  of  barky, 
Hutu  hi.  1&,  Though  called  a  veil  in  our  version,  it  was 
manifestly  a  sort  of  blanket  or  sheet,  which  during  the 
day  had  been  laid  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  at 


ISUI 

night  was  probably  thrown  as  a  covering  around  the 
person.  Thus  large  veil  is  well  illustrated  by  one  worn  by 
Egyptian  women  at  the  pit-si  nt  day,  called  the  miltiyth, 
as  the  annexed  figure  shows  (No.  211);  and  the  Hini- 
larity  of  this  to  the  veil  indicated  in  the  Assyrian  sculp 
ture  already  referred  to.  is  very  striking — although  it  i* 
necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  archaic  style 
of  the  sculpture.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  properly 
a  different  garment,  but  the  same  in  a  more  expanded 
and  imposing  form,  which  was  called  aiirrtlh  (literally, 
wide  or  expanded) — the  name  given  to  Elijah's  mantl>'. 
1  Ki.  xlx.  13, 19;  i  Ki.  11 13,  and  to  the  Babylonish  garment 
which  attracted  the  covetousness  of  Actum,  J<»rti  Ji 
That  the  name  could  l>e  applied  to  two  pieces  of  raiment 
so  different  in  point  of  quality,  shows  that  it  had  ref«r 
enec  to  the  form  and  use  of  the  article,  not  to  the  kind 
of  cloth  from  which  it  was  prepared  ;  and  the  deriva 
ttOfl  of  the  word  clearly  points  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
article  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  (4.)  The 
loose  and  cumbersome  nature  of  these  garments,  a- 
pecially  of  the  longer  tunic  or  mrU.  naturally  led  to  the 
use  of  another  article — the  girdle  or  belt  around  the 
waist,  necessary  for  the  pur|>ose  of  drawing  the  g»r 
ments  close  to  the  person,  and  tucking  them  up  wbtn 
one  was  going  about  any  active  employment.  To  put 
on  one's  girdle,  or  gird  one's  self  up,  was  simply  t» 
prepare  for  action,  as  to  undo  it  wai  to  give  way  U> 
re|MMe.    It  was  also,  however,  used  a«  a  convenient 
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part  of  the  dress  fur  placing  the  daggers  in,  and  such 
things  as  the  puree,  scrip,  handkerchief,  or  other  small 


appendages.  The  sword 
peoded  from  a  belt  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
the  weapon  hung  on  the  left 
side  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position,  as  in  the  figure  from 
an  Assyrian  bas-relief  in  the 
British  Museum  (No.  212). 
The  incident  described  in 
2  Sa.  xx.  8,  could  thus  easily 
have  occurred,  from  the  sword 
having  somehow  been  put 
out  of  its  slightly  pendent 


more  commonly  sna- 


the principal  1 212. ) 

and  ordinary  parts  of  dress 

worn  upon  the  person  by  the  Israelitish  people — certain 
things  besides,  such  as  drawers  and  an  ephod,  which 
were  appointed  to  be  worn  by  the  priests,  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  them,  though  it  is  possible  short 
drawers  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  may  have 
lw«n  commonly  worn  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  now. 
Various  figurative  modes  of  expression  were  derived  from 
articles  of  dress  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  from 
i  so  much  as  from  the  girdle.    With  reference  to 
ha  use  in  fitting  the  body  for  active  service,  we  have, 
in  1  Pe.  i.  13,  the  exhortation  to  ''gird  up  the  loins 
of  our  mind."     Its  adhesive  property,  not  only  itself 
cleaving  to  the  person,  but  bringing  the  other  garments 
also  into  closer  contact  with  it,  supplies  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  with  an  image  of  the  binding  attachment  of 
the  converted  Israel  to  God  :  "  As  the  girdle  cleaveth 
to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto 
me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,"  ch.  xiii.  n.    And  not  very 
different  is  the  U9e  made  of  it  by  Isaiah,  when,  pointing 
to  the  coming  Messiah,  he  said,  "  And  righteousness 
fhall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the 
girdle  of  his  reins,'-  ai.  a— meaning  that  these  qualities 
should  have  that  kind  of  controlling  and  binding 
influence  over  all  his  purposes  and  actions  which  the 
girdle  has  in  respect  to  the  bodily  attire.    The  corn- 
pleteness  of  the  covering  afforded  bj  the  melt  or  outer 
g.ument  is  referred  to  by  the  same  prophet,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Lord  clothing  himself  with  zeal  as  with 
a  cloak,  ch.  lix  IT,  having  his  being,  as  it  were,  all  en- 
wrapped in  this  fiery  element.    In  another  aspect  of 
the  same  thing,  it  is  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  cover- 
ing or  pretexts  which  transgressors  seek  to  obtain 
from  the  charge  of  sin,  such  as,  "having  no  cloak 
for  their  sin,"  or  "using  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness,"  J  a  xt.  23;  l  IV  li.  is    But  as  the  meU 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  attire,  and 
m  persons  of  quality  was  doubtless  made  of  fine 
material  and  variously  ornamented,  so  it  is  some- 
times employed  as  the  peculiar  emblem  of  what  is 
graceful  and  becoming  in  appearance  ;  as  when  Job 
speaks  of  his  judgment  being  like  a  robe  (a  mcil) 
and  a  diadem,  and  the  Messiah  himself  is  propheti- 
cally represented  as  being  covered  with  a  robe  of 
righteousness,  Jobxxix  it;  Is.  lxl.  lo.  Even  in  later  times 
it  would  appear  that  significance  was  attached  to  the 
amplitude  of  this  outer  garment,  since  the  scribes  are 
charged  by  our  Lord  with  loving  to  walk  in  long  robes, 
Ul  xl  M,  manifestly  for  the  puqiose  of  presenting  before 
men  a  majestic  and  Imposing  appearance.    It  was  this 


jiart  of  the  dress  also  which,  in  times  of  grief  and  mourn- 
ing, was  reut  at  the  bottom  —  whence  the  rendiug  of  the 
garments  was  regarded  as  a  commou  symbol  of  mourn- 
ing, Juol  it,  IX 

In  addition  to  the  more  essential  and  common  dresses 
already  mentioned,  a  great  many  articles  are  known  to 
liave  been  used  of  an  ornamental  kind,  chiefly  by 
women  of  gay  and  luxurious  manners.  The  fullest  and 
most  elaborate  »|)ecification  of  these  on  record  is  tliat 
given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  ch.  iii.  18-23,  when 
speaking  of  the  sad  reverse  that  was  going  to  befall  them, 
and  the  desolation  and  sorrow  tliat  were  soon  to  take 
tlie  place  of  all  their  finer}'.  There  is  some  doubt  about 
the  precise  meaning  of  some  of  the  words  employed  in 
the  description,  ami  little  comjtaratively  can  now  be 
known  of  the  exact  *ha|>e  and  form  of  several  of  the 
things  mentioned ;  but  we  shall  give  the 
itself,  accompanied  with  the  explanations  that  i 
commonly  adopted  respecting  them.  "  In  that  day 
the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling 
ornaments  about  their  feet  (ankle- bands),  and  the  cauls 
(caps  of  net- work),  and  the  round  tires  like  the  moon 
(metallic  crescents  for  the  head);  the  chains  (ear  rings, 
j»endants),  and  the  bracelets  (for  the  arm  or  neck),  and 


the  mufflers  (veils);  the  bonnets  (some  sort  of  head- 
dress), and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs  (some  sort  of 
ankle- chains  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of  regulat- 
ing the  step),  and  the  head- bands  and  the  tablets  (or 
girdles  and  houses,  receptacles  of  the  breath  or  soul, 
probably  smelling-boxes),  and  the  ear-rings  (amulets) ; 
the  rings  and  the  nose-  jewels ;  the  changeable  suits  of 
apparel  (holiday-dresses),  and  the  mantles,  and  the 
wimples,  and  the  crisping- pins  (or,  more  prol>ably, 
robes  and  purses) ;  the  glasses  and  the  fine  linen  (tunics 
made  of  such),  and  the  hoods  (turbans),  and  the  veils." 
The  cauls,  or  caps  of  network,  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut  (So.  213),  are  from  a  relief  in  the  British 
Museum,  representing  singers  and  harpists  welcoming 
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Sennacherib  on  his  return  from  conquest.  Kig.  i  has  the 
hair  curiously  arranged,  but  perhaps  not  in  a  caul. 
There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  a  real  cap  of  net- 
for  the  hair,  from  TheUs.  the  meshes  of  which 
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are  very  fine.  Tlie  "round  tire*  like  the  moon,"  pro 
bably  similar  to  an  article  of  head-dress  of  the  modern 
Egyptians,  the  cLumamh,  or  moon  (represented  by 
No.  214).  ami  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold.  The  head- 
bands exhibited  (No.  216),  are  all,  excepting  one,  from 
Egyptian  paintings,  and  probably  indicate  jewelled 
iItmsck  fur  the  head  ;  fig.  i  is  the  head-band  uf  the  queen 
of  Sardanapalus  III.,  from  a  bas-relief  found  at  Kou- 
yunjik.    In  the  group  of  necklaces  (No.  216),  ftg  *  re 


ami  worked  by  the  mother  and  her  daughters."  The 
woodcut  N<>.  217,  representing  two  female  weaver*  at 
work,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The 


mi 

presents  the  necklace  of  Sardanapalus  III.,  from  the 
bas- relief  just  referred  to,  and  appears  there  hauging 
to  the  couch,  on  which  the  monarch  riU,  while  feast- 
ing with  his  queen.  Tlie  necklaces  at  3  are  also  from 
the  Assyrian  sculptures.  Rut  those  under  l  are 
Egyptian,  and  are  fine  examples  of  goldsmiths'  work ; 
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they  In-long  to  an  early  period,  and  are  now  in  the 
Rritish  Museum.  The  beads  are  of  gold,  and  the  pen- 
dants are  richly  enamelled. 

The  common  attire  for  the  feet  was  sandals,  not 
slux*  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term :  but  as  this 
was  connected  with  custom*  and  allusions  peculiar  to 
itself,  we  reserve  it  for  separate  consideration  under 
Sandals.  Many  of  the  other  articles  also,  incidentally 
noticed,  such  an  rings,  nose-jewels,  amulets,  veils, 
fringes  or  girdles,  will  be  found  treated  separately  under 
their  own  names. 

II.  In  regard  now  to  the  preparation  of  the  different 
articles  of  clothing,  with  the  mode  and  materials  em- 
ployed in  their  manufacture,  it  is  clear  from  various 
allusions  in  Scripture  that  the  matter  was  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  females.  This  was  inevitable  from  the 
Israelites  being  chiefly  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
people,  on  which  account  arts  and  manufactures  of  a 
public  description  were  scarcely  known,  and  their  place, 
so  far  as  domestic  fabrics  were  concerned,  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  women.  The 
spinning  of  the  yarn  was  one  of  their  principal  employ- 
ments, so  that  the  prudent  housewife  is  celebrated  for 
taking  hold  of  the  distaff,  ami  laying  her  hands  to  the 
spindle.  Pr  xxxt  ib.  The  weaving,  too,  in  all  probability 
was  chiefly  conducted  by  females,  as  in  early  times  it 
was  among  tlie  Greeks,  and  still  is  among  the  Arabs, 
with  whom,  to  use  the  words  of  Burckhardt,  "  the  loom 
is  placed  before  the  harem  or  women's 
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garmcuts  being  of  a  kind  that  required  little  skill  iu 
shaping,  they  would  naturally  be  fashioned  and  *c»cd 
by  the  female  domestics  of  each  dwelling.  For  work- 
manship of  the  higher  kinds,  such  as  was  required  for 
the  more  ornamental  dresses  and  articles  of  embroidery, 
regularly  trained  and  skilled  craftsmen  niu.*t  have  been 
required — to  which  class  belonged,  at  the  jieriod  of  the 
exodus,  Rezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  others  with  th-.ui. 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  "  had  filled  them  with 
wisdom  of  heart,  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the 
engraver,  ami  of  the  cunning  workman,  and  of  the  tui 
broidcrer,  in  blue,  and  iu  puqde,  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine 
lineti,  and  of  the  weaver,"  Kv  xxxt.  iv  It  is  prolable 
tliut  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  settled  in  Canaan 
the  greater  part  of  the  articles  which  they  goto!  thi- 
nner and  more  ornate  description,  were  purchased  from 
the  travelling  merchants,  who  carried  on  the  inland 
trade  between  Palestine  and  tlie  rich  manufacturing  or 
iui|torting  otsincu  oi  "8yi,l>  i»a»yJon,  i  y  re,  anu  •won. 
Tlie  Rabylonish  garment  found  by  Achan  at  the  plunder 
of  Jericho  is  a  proof  how  early  this  trade  bail  extended 
iteclf  through  the  region  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Israelites.    (See  Emduoideby.) 

As  to  the  making  of  the  garments,  there  are  only  tm 
specification*  given  in  Scripture,  leaving  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  in  other  respects  the  |ieople  might  conform 
to  the  customs  prevalent  around  them.  One  of  these 
was  that  they  were  not  to  wear  a  garment  of  divers 
sorts,  of  woollen  and  linen  together,  Dc.  xxll.  U  Thi*  in 
struction  amies  in  along  with  some  others,  forbidding 
similar  unnatural  combinations —sowing  a  vineyard 
with  diverse  seeds,  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  aw 
together.  The  object  aimed  at  was  undoubtedly  of  » 
moral  kind,  liecausc  defilement  is  mentioned  as  thr 
consequence  of  using  such  intermixtures  ;  and  the  dircc 
Uon  must  therefore  proceed  on  the  same  principle  a» 
that  on  which  the  regulations  about  food  were  based  - 
the  principle  of  making  the  outward  and  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  serve  as  the  reflex  of  what  they  were 
called  to  lie  and  do  in  the  things  of  God.  The  Jel,  v  d 
whom  Israel  was  pledged  in  covenant  to  serve  was  the 
God  of  nature  as  w  ell  as  of  holiness  ;  he  had  »pjH«nt*d 
certain  distinctions  in  the  one,  and  these  he  would 
have  to  be  observed,  not  only  nn  their  own  account, 
but  also  because  they  were  fitted  to  remind  liis  people 
of  like  distinctions  in  the  other,  which  it  was  thrir 
sj»ecial  calling  as  his  people  to  preserve.  And  so.  the 
wearing  of  garments  free  from  the  mixing  of  diver- 
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kinds,  perpetually  admoiushed  thoiu  that  their  God  was 
the  God  of  order-  -  of  order  even  in  tho  lower  concerns 
of  the  material  world,  and  how  much  more  in  the  all 
important  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness !  Here, 
above  all,  they  must  keep  to  the  eternal  landmarks 
which  he  has  tlxe«l.  Of  course  the  prohibition,  like  all 
other*  of  a  like  kind,  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  a 


have  prided  themselves  on  having  a  -tore  of  fine  < 
for  any  occasion  that  might  arise,  U.  ill  Oj  Jobxxm.  H  ■ 
Lu.  it.  a. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  how  far  the  ancient  Israelite* 
were  acquainted  with  silk  a*  an  article  of  dress,  or,  if 
tbey  were,  when  it  was  mtrodueed.  The  word  ix  oc- 
casionally used  in  our  English  ISibles,  but  the  eorres- 


state  of  things  which  no  longer  required  such  imperfect    p>nding  word  in  the  original  is  not  always  the  same, 

nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  terms  w  ere  applied  to  what 
is  strictly  called  silk,  or  to  a  soft  and  fine  texture  of 
linen  or  cotton  stuffs.    (See  Silk.) 
DRINK,  STRONG.    See  under  Wink. 
DROMEDARY.    See  Camel. 

DRUSDL/LA.  the  youngest  daughter  of  Uiat  Herod 
who  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  She  was  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  but  was  of  loose  character,  having  Iwen 
married  to  the  king  of  Enicsa  (Azizus),  and  aftcr- 
wards  abandoned  him  in  onier  to  live  with  the  procu- 


tnodea  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  other  specifica- 
tion had  respect  to  the  putting  of  fringes  of  blue  upon 
the  four  wings  or  cornels  of  their  raiment,  Nu.  x».  » ; 
Dc  xxU.  12.  The  particular  part  of  the  raiment  on  which 
these  blue  fringes  were  to  be  fixed  ia  not  stated  ;  but 
as  they  were  intended  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  wearer, 
they  must  have  been  put  upon  the  wo/7  or  the  simhih, 
the  outer  tunic  or  the  mantle  most  naturally,  indeed, 
uj>on  the  latter,  which  was  also  the  only  one  that  had 
four  distinct  corners.    And  the  object  of  this,  like  the 


former  peculiarity,  was  entirely  moral ;  it  was  to  serve    rator  Felix,  Ac  xxir  it    She  bore  a  son  to  this  worth 


the  purjM>se  of  a  sacred  monitor,  that  when  they  looked 
upon  the  sky-blue  on  their  garments  they  miL'ht  lift 
their  souls  heavenwards,  ''and  remember  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  and  do  them,  and  might  not 
leak  after  their  own  heart  ami  their  own  eyes."  It 
may  seem  to  us  a  very  artificial  mode  of  conveying  such 
an  admonition;  but  it  would  appear  quite  otherwise  to  the 
covenant-people,  w  ho  were  taught  by  the  whole  character 
of  their  institutions  to  see  the  spiritual  and  heavenly 
imaged  in  the  earthly  relations  they  filled,  ami  the 
carnal  services  required  at  their  hands.  (See  FiUNOfcs.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 


MM  paramour,  who  was  named  A^rippa,  ami  both 
mother  and  son  perished  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, which  fciok  place  in  the  days  <>f  Titua  Ciwtar  (J.« 
Ant  xx.  7,»V 

DUKE,  a  title  applied  in  Ge.  xxxvi.  to  the  heads  or 
leaders  of  the  different  families  of  the  Edemites.  The 
won!  in  the  original  (rj^Vtt*  alluph,  leader,  from  the 

root  to  lead  or  guid< )  exactly  corre*|K>nda  to  our  duke 
in  its  primary  import,  which  is  from  the  Lain  dux, 
leader,  aud  this  again  from  duc»,  J  had.  This  primary 
iinjs»rt,  however,  has  been  very  much  lost  sight  of,  in 


garments  anciently  worn  by  the  descendant*  of  A  bra-  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  highest 
ham  were  of  woollen  material,  as  still  is  tin;  case  with  cla*s  of  OUT  nobility;  and  it  had  I*  en  Is-ttex  if  the 
the  mass  of  the  pvuple  in  and  around  Palestine.    The  simple  rendering  of  lender  or  chieftain  had  Wen  adopted 
familiar  allusion  of  our  Lord  in  bis  Pwrabw  respecting  the  for  the  heads  of  the  Edomitc  families, 
old  garment  and  the  new  |«U  h,  the  one  not  fitly  agreeing       DULCIMER    Srt  uwh  r  Mi'hical  Insttiu  mexts. 
w  ith  the  other,  aud  certain  a!s  >  to  make  the  rent  worse,       DU  MAH  [nilenre].     1.  The  name  of  Ishmael's 
is  alone  a  proof  of  this.    For  he  sjieaks  of  a  garment  sixth  son,  (!«.•  x*«  H,  and  probably  on  this  account  the 
generally  ;  and  yet,  what  he  says  strictly  holds  only  of  name  also  of  a  district,  with  its  inhabitant*,  in  the  con- 
woollen  garments    the  old  threadbare  and  thin,  the  fines  of  Syria  and  A rabia.    The  Arabs  still  call  a  place 
new  unfulled,  aud  ready,  when  exposed  to  the  atmo-  in  tliat  region  by  the  name  of  Dumah-el-Jeudel,  i.e.  the 
sphere,  to  contract  and  tear  the  feebler  |*>rtions  next  rorlij  Dumah.    As  an  inhabited  district  it  is  the  sub- 
it.    Cotton  and  linen  however  were  also  in  use,  if,  as  ject  of  a  very  enigmatical  prophecy  in  Isaiah,  cK  xxi. 
is  now  generally  nuppow  i.  wh.it  ma  called  <hi  h  oi  u,  iz,  and      there  viewutl  in  connection  with  Sell 
btfu,  and  is  always  rendered  linen  in  our  version,  com  2.  There  was  another  Dumah,  a  town  belonging  to  the 


prised  cotton  as  well,  lu  this  article  great  skill  was 
displayed  from  very  early  times  in  regard  to  the  finc- 
n.-s  of  the  fabric  and  the  workmanship;  and  in  this  re- 
spect alone  abundance  of  scope  would  Is:  afforded  for 
those  who  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  their  attire.  The  richness  and  variety 
of  the  colours  employed,  to  which  reference  is  often 
made  in  Scripture,  afforded  other  opjtortunities  for  gaiety 
and  expense.  Hen  or,  in  our  lord's  graphic  jsirtraiture 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious  worldling,  we  find  both  these 
marks  of  superiority  in  dress  distinctly  indicated  — 
"  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,"  Lu.  xvi.  i»;  and  the 
coat  of  many  colour*  which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph  shows  how  early  the  taste  in  this  direction  had 
begun  to  manifest  itself.  Along  with  the  fineness  of 
the  quality,  and  the  richness  of  the  colours  employed, 
then?  w  as  also  from  early  times  a  disposition  to  indulge 
in  varieties  of  mitt*  of  apparel,  as  appears  alone  from 
the  live  changes  of  raiment  which  Joseph  gave  to  his 


Imither  Benjamin,  cie.xlr.2J  In  after  times  indications  contempt;  thus  Shimei,  among  otlur  act*  of  outrage- 
frequently  discover  themselves  of  the  same  tendency,  ous  behaviour,  cast  dust  at  David,  and  the  Jews,  when 
Jn  »  »-.  xIt.  13;  2K1  ▼  ;.;  and  the  richer  families  seem  t<.    enraged  at  Paul,  threw  dust  in  the  air,  2  h*  x»1  13;  A.:U 


tribe  of  Judoh,  Jew.  m  but  of  which  nothing  is  known 
except  that  it  i-  placed  by  Buaebius  at  the  distance  of 
1"  miles  fn.ui  Eleutheropolis,  in  Daromas. 

DURA,  a  Babylonian  plain,  in  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar set  up  his  golden  image,  and  assembled  |H>opIe  from 
the  greatest  distances  to  Worship  it,  Da.  Ill  No  certain 
traces  lmve  Is-en  found  of  its  precis.?  locality,  but  it  Is 
with  probability  supposed  to  have  been  either  the  plain 
in  w  hich  Babylon  itself  stood,  or  some  other  at  no  great 
distance  from  it. 

DUST  ia  often  used  figuratively  in  Scripture  as  an 
image  of  what  is  low,  mean,  and  impure.  Hence 
Abraham  calls  himself  but  "  dust  and  ashes,"  ik>  x\\A  V; 
and  the  prevailing  custom  in  the  East  from  the  earli- 
est times  has  been,  in  seasons  of  grief  and  distress,  to 
sit  down  in  the  dust,  and  even  to  cover  the  person  with 
it.  Many  allusions  to  this  custom  appear  in  Scripture. 
(Sec  uudi  r  MuCRNixo.)  Throwing  dust  on  one  has  al-o 
in  all  ages  been  a  mode  of  showing  indignation  and 
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nil  33-  The  shaking  off  the  dust  from  one's  feet  agaimit 
a  |M.-raon  or  |>eople  has  a  somewhat  different  import ;  it 
is  not  an  action  of  contempt,  but  of  solemn  witness- 
l>earing,  in  respect  to  the  treatment  that  provoked  it, 
implying  that  the  pWMO  who  did  so  regarded  those  to- 
wanl  whom  it  was  dune  as  heinous  offenders,  and  re- 
fusing, as  it  were,  to  carry  away  the  very  dust  of  their 
ground,  but  leaving  it  belaud  as  a  testimony  against 
them,  Mar  vl  n 

Dust,  as  u  merely  natural  phenomenon,  often  plays  a 
part  in  the  East  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  cooler  and 
moister  climes  are  comparative  strangers.  It  was  one 
of  the  thnatenings  uttered  by  Moses  in  rvsjtect  to  the 
contemplated  apostasy  and  rebelliousness  of  the  people, 
'  •  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and 
dust;  from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon  thee,  till 
thou  be  destroyed,"  Do.  xxriu.  S4.  The  deserts  which 
lie  partly  within  the  territory  of  Judea  and  partly  in 
its  vicinity,  contain  au  accumulation  of  dust  or  fine 
sand,  which,  when  agitated  and  raised  by  the  wind, 
sometimes  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  cloud,  and  is  fraught 
with  annoyance  and  danger.  In  seasons  of  drought 
it  is  ca|»able  of  spreading  sterility  and  desolation  to  a 
degree  that  could  scarcely  be  imagined;  and  in  its  more 
violent  forms  it  involves  those  who  come  within  it- 
sweep  in  an  atmosphere  of  suffocation.  The  crusaders 
occasionally  suffered  considerably  from  tins  cause,  as  is 
reported  by  their  ancient  historian  Vinisauf,  quoted  by 
Harmer  (ObscrTaUoim,  til.  4SS) — "Journeying,  they  were 
thrown  into  great  perturbation  bv  the  air's  l*ing  thick- 
ened with  dust,  as  well  as  by  the  heat  of  the  season." 
It  is  rather,  however,  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine, 


and  in  the  more  strictly  desert  regions,  that  this  evil 
reaches  its  most  formidable  height.    Traveller*  in  these 
regions  have  frequently  given  accounts  of  them,  of 
which  the  following  from  Buckingham  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  -  The  morning,  he  says,  had  been 
fine,  but  the  "  light  airs  from  the  south  soon  increased 
into  a  gale;  the  sun  became  obscure;  and  as  every  hour 
brought  us  into  a  looser  sand,  it  flew  around  us  in  rodt 
wliirlwinds  with  the  sudden  guste  that  blew,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed.    We  halted  therefore  for 
an  hour,  and  took  shelter  under  the  lee  of  our  bta*t», 
who  were  themselves  so  terrified  as  to  need  fastening 
by  the  knees,  and  uttered  in  their  wailinga  but  a  mel- 
aucboly  symphony.  I  know  not,"  he  continues,  "whether 
it  was  the  novelty  of  the  situation  that  gave  it  addi- 
tional horrors,  or  w  hether  the  habit  of  magnifying  evils 
to  which  we  are  unaccustomed,  had  increased  it*  effect, 
but  certain  it  is,  that  fifty  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appear 
to  me  more  easy  to  be  encouutered  than  one  amongrt 
the  sands.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  desolation  more 
complete;  we  could  see  neither  sun,  earth,  nor  sky;  the 
plain  at  ten  paces'  distance  was  absolutely  imperceptible: 
our  beasts,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so  covered  aa  to 
render  breathing  very  difficult;  they  hid  their  face*  in 
the  ground,  and  we  could  only  uncover  our  own  for  » 
moment  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid-day  darkness,  and 
wait  impatiently  for  its  abatement."   Such  scenes,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  said,  belong  rather  to  other  region*  <tf 
the  East  than  to  Palestine;  it  is  too  variegated  by  hill 
and  dale,  and  too  limited  in  extent,  even  in  the  portion, 
that  may  be  called  desert,  to  i 
severe  and  protracted  a  kind. 


E. 


EAGLE  htf,.  nether,  Chald.  ntfj,  »<V,«r,  deros). 

The  magnificent  birds  of  prey  included  under  this 
generic  title  are  spread  over  the  whole  world.  Several 
species  occur  in  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  regions, 
as  the  imperial  eagle  {Aquila  imjHriali*),  the  golden 
eagle  {A.  ehrytaetot),  the  s]>otted  eagle  (.1.  naria),  and 
probably  the  white-tailed  eagle  (//.  atbicilla).  Perhaps 
the  term,  as  is  often  the  case,  may  be  understood 
generically,  without  any  minute  discrimination  of  spe- 
cies; and  certainly  in  one  passage  where  the  nether  is 
mentioned,  a  vulture,  and  not  an  eagle,  is  intended. 
"  Make  thee  bald,  .  .  .  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the 
nether,"'  ML  i  to.  No  true  eagle  is  bald,  whereas  this  is 
a  conspicuous  cliaracteristic  of  all  the  Vulturidie,  and 
tperially  of  the  griffon-vulture  (  Vuitur  fulru*),  which 
has  much  of  the  aspect  and  habits  of  the  eagles. 

Both  the  imperial  ami  golden  eagles  are  sufficiently 
common  in  Western  Asia;  ami  as  these  are  both  noble 
birds,  of  commanding  size  and  power,  with  habits  al- 
most quite  identical,  we  sliall  take  for  granted  that 
both  of  these  species  are  included  in  the  nether. 

Many  points  in  the  history  ami  economy  of  the  eagle 
are  used  allusively  in  holy  Scripture.  It  was  forbidden 
as  food,  in  common  with  other  carnivorous  fowls,  Lc.  xi. 
U;  Dc.  xir.  12     A  fine  description,  embracing  in  few- 


words  tl»e  leading  characters  of  the  tribe,  occurs  in 
hovah's  appeal  to  Job,  ch.  xxtAx.  27-30:  "  Doth  the  eagk 
mount  tip  at  thy  command,  and  mak<  her  nut  on  kipk  ' 
She  dtctlUth  and  abideth  «/t  the  rock,  upon  the  era?  of 
the  rock-,  and  the  strong  place.  Front  thence  she  $tttttl 
the  prey,  and  her  eyes  behold  afar  off.  Her  young  on« 
also  tuck  up  blottd,  ami  where  the  slain  are,  there  it  lit.  ' 

Tito  overbearing  power  and  fierce  rapacity  of  thi* 
bird  make  it  a  fit  emblem  of  those  scourges  of  mankind 
called  "great"  conquerors;  and  hence  the  eagle  has 
been  the  favourite  standard  of  nations  in  all  ages;  wit 
nesa  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  the  United 
State*  in  our  own  tune.  In  that  wondrously  minute 
prophecy,  wherein  Moses  depicts  the  history  of  Iaxl 
through  thousands  of  years,  De  xxrtli  .  the  Roman  in 
vasion  and  M<»ge  are  alluded  to  under  their  national 
emblem— a  "nation  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  a*  uV 
eagle  flieth."  The  Chaldean  armies  are  rejieatedh/  com 
pared  to  the  eagle  for  their  swiftness  and  rapaooo* 

cruelty,  Jc  ir.  13;  xlvlil.  «;  xJlx.  22;  La.  iv.  19;  Ho  L  H  Hat  I  >. 

and  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  of  Egypt  are  l*>th,  in 
the  same  parable,  likened  to  "  great  eagles,  with  great 
wings,  long- winged,  full  of  feathers,"  Kae  xrtt  J.T. 

The  rock-dwelling  habits  of  the  Edomites  are  finch 
compared  to  those  of  the  eagle,  which  "  maketh  her 
on  high,"  Je.  xlU.  16;  Ob  «;  and  they  are 
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that  the  impregnable  ami  inaccessible  height*  to  which 
they  resort  will  be  no  defence  against  Jehovah,  though 
they  «st  their  nest  among  the  stars. 

The  word*  used  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  Wheresoever  the 
carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  lie  gathered  together," 
Hit  ulr  «,tc,  have  lteen  by  some  commentators  re- 
ferred to  the  vulture,  on  the  assumed  ground  that  the 
ogle  never  feeds  on  carrion,  but  confines  itself  to  that 
prey  which  it  has  killed  by  it*  own  prowess.  This, 


i 

.4 


{218  )      Imperial  Facie   Aquila  imptriali*. 

however,  is  a  mistake;  no  such  chivalrous  feeling  exists 
in  either  eagle  or  li"n;  l*>th  will  feed  ignominiously  on 
•»  body  found  dend.  Any  of  our  readers  may  see  in 
the  zoological  gardens  that  the  habit  imputed  is  at  least 
not  invariable.  A>juila  btftuciata,  of  India,  was  shot 
by  Col.  Sykes  at  the  carcase  of  a  tiger:  and  A .  rapax, 
°f  South  Africa,  is  "frequently  one  of  the  first  birds 
that  approaches  a  dead  animal.'* 

Some  miraculous  power  has  been  attril>uted  U)  this 
bin!  of  becoming  young  again — Medea-like — when  old, 
founded  on  such  |>aasagcs  as  these—  "  Thy  youth  is  re- 
newed like  the  eagle's,"  r».  cMl.  S-.  "They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  .  .  .  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles."  l».  xl  St.  But  these 
rannol  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  poetical  allu- 
won*,  founded  doubtless  on  the  great  longevity  of  this 
hint  and  its  power,  in  common  with  other  birds,  of 
moulting  it*  plumage  periodically.  An  eagle  that  died 
'it  Vienna  had  been  kept  in  captivity  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred years. 

The  eagle  has  a  vast  power  of  wing,  the  whole 
structure  being  adapted  for  strong  and  rapid  flight.  It 
"oar*  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air.  remains  on  the 
wing  with  unwearied  energy,  and  swoop*  on  its  prey 
like  the  falling  of  a  thunderlxilt. 

In  moat  countries  tlie  eagle's  ncuteiiesa  of  sight  has 
'■ecome  proverbial.  "  Her  eyes  behold  afar  off."  Mr. 
^  arrell  observes  that  "  the  power  of  vision  in  birds  is 
*ery  extraordinary,  and  in  none  is  it  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  eagles."  "Their  destination,  elevating 
themselves,  as  they  do.  into  the  highest  regions,  and 
the  power  required  of  Mruaiviug  objects  at  very  dif- 
ferent distances,  and  in  various  directions,  as  well  as 
the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  seem  to  render  such  a  prv- 
vunon  necesaary."  "  It  has  U-en  stated  that  probably, 
in  the  whole  range  of  anatomical  structure,  no  more 
perfect  or  more  conclusive  proofs  of  design  could  be 
adduced,  than  are  to  lie  found  in  the  numerous  and 


Uautiful  modifications  in  the  form  of  various  parts  of 
the  eyes  of  different  animals,  destined  to  exercise  vision 
in  media  of  various  degrees  of  transparency  as  well  as 
density."  The  eyes  of  birds  are  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  those  of  quadrupeds,  and  exhibit  also  two 
other  fioculiarities,  one  i  >f  v.  Inch  a  kind  of  hoop  of  bony 
plates-  appears  to  be  intended  to  compress  in  various 
degrees  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  thus  adapt  it  for  sight 
at  various  distances;  the  proportions  of  the  lens  itself 
are  made  ancillary  to  the  same  requirements. 

But  the  most  interesting  allusions  to  the  eagle  in 
holy  Writ  are  those  in  which  Jehovah  sets  forth  his 
paternal  care  and  tenderness  over  Israel.  "  I  bare  you 
on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself,"  Ei.  xlx  t. 
"  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  Bpreadcth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  bear- 
cth  them  on  her  wings;  so  the  LoHD  alone  did  lead  him, 
and  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him,"  rx.  xxxil.  is. 
( >f  the  fact  that  the  raptorial  birds  do  thus  support 
their  young  in  their  first  essays  at  flight,  the  writer  of 
this  article  takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  some  evidence 
from  one  of  his  own  works  on  natural  history.  The 
bird  alluded  to  is  the  red-tailed  buzzard,  which  is  very 
closely  allied  to  the  eagles.  "  I  have  never  met  with  the 
nest  of  this  hawk,  but  a  young  friend,  very  conversant 
with  natural  history  [and  who  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
liave  ever  heard  of  those  texts,  or  of  the  jxipular 
notions  on  the  subject],  informs  me  that  he  knew  of 
one  near  the  top  of  an  immense  cotton-tree.  ...  At 
length  he  witnessed  the  emergence  of  two  young  one*, 
and  their  first  essay  at  flight.  Ho  assured  me  he  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  parent  bird,  after  the  first  young  one 
had  flown  a  little  way,  and  was  beginning  to  flutter 
downward— he  saw  the  mother,  for  the  mother  surely 
it  was— fly  beneath  it,  and  present  her  liack  ami  wings 
for  its  support.  He  cannot  say  that  the  young  actually 
rested  on  or  even  touched  the  parent:  perhaps  its  con- 
fidence returned  on  seeing  support  so  near,  so  that  it 
managed  to  reach  a  dry  tree,  when  the  other  little  one, 
invited  by  the  parent,  tried  its  infant  wings  in  like 
manner"  (Bir<U  of  Jamaica,  p.  It).  [P.  II.  o.] 

EAR,  as  a  verb,  and  Earino,  as  a  noun,  though  now 
olisolete  terms,  have  lieen  retained  in  a  few  passages  in 
the  authorized  version  of  Scripture,  Oe  xl».  0;  Kx.  xxxlt.  si; 
Do.  xxl.t;I«  xxx.ii.  They  were  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rrinn,  to  phuffh;  so  that  to  say,  there  should  be  "neither 
earing  nor  harvest,"  was  much  the  same  as  to  say,  there 
should  Is.'  neither  sowing  nor  reaping.  What  is  now 
called  araltU  land,  appears  to  have  been  anciently 
termed  tarabU  land  that  is.  land  subject  to  the 
plough.  Saxon  and  Latin,  however,  come  here  into 
close  affinity,  since  nrarr  is  to  plough  in  Latin,  and 
rtraJiW*  also  occurs  for  land  subject  ti  the  plough;  so 
that  the  word  might  be  derived  either  from  the  iMin 
»t  the  Saxon. 

EARNEST,  like  the  preceding,  while  derived  from 
an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  yrn-an,  to  run,  t)  pursue,  stands 
in  close  affinity  with  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin,  ywvg; 

Gr.  iftafltiip;  Lat.  arrliabo,  contr.  arrha .-  Fr.  am*: 
Eng.  tarles  or  earnest.  The  expression,  to  give  or  pay 
tarne*t,  "  seems  to  l»e  merely  to  givo  or  pay  as  a  pledge 
or  proof  of  being  in  earnest — of  seriously  intending  to 
fulfil  or  perform  the  bargain  or  premise;  to  put  down  a 
tract  or  |iayment  lieforehand  "  \  Richardson).  It  is  used 
thus  by  the  apostle  Paul  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  lielievers,  in  2  Tor.  i.  22  :  in  v.  6,  he  employs  the 
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expression,  "the  earnest  of  the  Spirit;"  and  more  fully 
in  Ep.  i.  1 4,  the  sealing  with  the  Spirit  is  designated 
"the  earnest  of  our  inheritance."  The  expression  in- 
dicate* that  the  indwelling  grace  and  working  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  fulfilment  in  part  of  the  promise,  which  con- 
tains the  assurance  to  U-li<-v«-r>  of  an  eternal  heritage 
of  all  life  and  bWsing.  It  is  the  beginning  of  that 
which  is  to  be  perfected  in  glory,  and  so  brings  with  it 
the  assurance  that  all  shall  in  due  time  bo  made  good. 

EAR-RING.    TliU  word  is  somewhat  too  precise 
for  the  corresponding  term  in  the  Hebrew,  rjtj  (n«em). 

|  Derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  pierce  or  l»ore, 
it  denotes  pro|>erly  a  pendent  ring,  such  as  oriental* 
have  been  wont  to  wear  alike  from  the  nose  and  the 
ear  (by  means  of  a  hole  bored  through  the  parts),  and 


[ an  ]  and  Assyrian  Ear-nut*. 1 


sometime*  also  susp  -tided  from  the  forehead,  so  as  to 
fall  down  upon  the  face.  Tlie  servant  of  Abrabum 
presented  Rehckah  with  an  article  of  this  sort;  he  ia 
said,  in  our  English  Bible,  to  have  put  "an  ear-ring 
upon  her  face,"  Go  xnv  47,  which  must  obviously  have 
l>een  either  a  in>s<  jewel  or  a  ring  to  lie  hung  from  her 
forehead,  otherwise  it  could  with  no  propriety  have 
been  represented  as  put  upon  her  face.  That  rings 
were  quite  commonly  worn,  however,  in  those  early 
times,  jib  ear-rings  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  evident  from 
what  is  recorded  of  the  family  of  Jacob,  who  are  said, 
among  other  articles  more  or  less  connected  with  idola- 
try, to  have  given  him  "the  tar- rings  which  were  in 


f  m )  Modem  Egyptian  No*  rin»  half  the  real  ri»    Fron.  Lane 


their  ears,"  Oe  xxvt  4  At  a  later  period  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  wilderneas-sojoum.  thoy  are  again  con- 
nected with  the  ears  of  the  wearers,  Kv  nxtt.  i.  Occa- 
sionally another  term  is  employed  (S»jjr.  */'/>,  which 

appears  to  have  indicated  the  same  kind  of  articles, 
only  with  a  more  distinct  reference  to  the  circular  form 

•  No*.  1,  4,  are  Egyptian  ear-rings,  of  goM,  brmnie,  iron,  Ac, 
fttwn  arttia]  (pecimono  in  the  ltritWh  Museum.  No.  3,  an 
Egj]iiian  ear  ring,  from  Wilkinson.  No'.  5,  6,  7,  Awyrian  ear- 
rings, from  Botta'n  Nineve.  Not.  8.  »,  Assyrian  ear-ringa,  from 
the  Nineveh  sculpture,  in  the  Driti.h  Muaoum. 
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in  which  they  were  usually  cast.  It  was  the  very 
general  custom  among  ancient  oriental  nation*  f.>r 
such  ornaments  to  be  worn  by  men  as  well  at  women, 
and  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monument*  furnish 
not  a  few  examples  of  this  description,  p.ut  there  is 
nothing  in  the  notices  of  Old  or  New  Testament  scrip- 
ture tn  indicate  that  such  a  practice  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews.  Indeed,  the  passage  in  Ju.  via  24. 
which  so  expressly  connects  the  wearing  of  golden  ear 
rings  on  tlie  |Mirt  of  men  with  the  manner*  <  f  \)>t 
Islimaelites,  seems  not  doubtfully  to  imply  that  tl* 
practice  was  at  least  unusual,  if  it  existed  at  all  smnn^' 
,  tin  male  portion  of  the  covenant-txxiple.  Rings  are 
never  distinctly  associated  w  ith  any  but  female*.  Witl, 
these,  however,  they  are  sometimes  associated  in  i 
maimer  which  Is  speaks  them  to  have  been  iieeaNonafly 
used,  not  for  ornament  merely,  but  for  purpose*  U 
superstition  and  idolatry.    (&(  undtr  Ami'LET.) 

EARTH.    This  is  the  common  equivalent  in  the 
English  Bible  to  the  Hob.  rrttz  byt),  and  to  the  GrwA 

fyj;  an<l  as  these  words  signify  land,  as  well  as  farti- 
a  specific  territory  of  the  globe,  as  well  tis  its  entire 
compass  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  connection,  ti 
see  whether  the  won!  is  to  lie  taken  in  the  ui>>re  re 
strictcil  or  the  larger  sense.  Generally  speaking.  «ff 
translators  have  oboerTcd  the  distinction:  but  tiny  lave 
not  been  quite  uniform  in  tin  ir  renderings,  and  in  a  few 
passage*  they  have  used  atrlh,  where  undotilit.illyf.jaii 
had  been  the  fitting  term.  Thus  in  Ja.  v.  ]  7.  referring 
to  the  drought  in  the  time  of  Elias,  it  is  said,  "  it  raised 
not  on  (he  rartJt  by  the  space  of  three  yuan  and  *li 
months;"  while  in  Lu.  iv.  25,  with  reference  to  tit 
same  event,  we  read,  "  the  heaven  was  shut  up  three 
years  and  six  montlis,  when  great  famine  was  throcgb 
out  all  the  land."  As  the  drought  in  question  an* 
specially  as  a  judgment  upon  tlie  laud  of  Israel  tbr 
more  general  term  should  have  been  avoided.  Our 
translators  have  fallen  into  the  same  inconsi»UMa-  in 
rendering  two  passages  respecting  our  Lord's  mirirnJuu. 
in  which  the  original  almost  exactly  accords.  In  Mat 
xxvii.  45,  we  read,  "ami  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour"  but  in  Lu.  xxiii  41, 
"  and  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  earth  until  u* 
ninth  hour."  It  should  undoubtedly  liave  km  tlx 
same  in  lioth  cases;  and  as  there  is  no  historical  kt«uJ 
for  supposing  that  the  darkness  was  more  than  l*»l 
it  had  been  better  if  in  each  case  "  all  the  land"  bd 
Ihx'ii  the  rendering  adopted.  Indeed,  in  old  Ei^'hA 
earth  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  interchange'' 
with  land,  as  an  equivalent:  thus  Lady  Capulet  is  ma<i< 
to  say  of  her  daughter  Juliet,  "  She  is  the  hopeful  Wv 
of  my  earth"  (U<>me«an<l  Juliet,  act  I.  scene -1  And  nll<  <U 
(arc  is  the  old  French  term  for  htirttt.  In  such  «• 
pressions,  however,  as  "all  the  earth  came,"  <>r  "aC 
the  earth  bearil,"  even  though  nothing  more  than  i 
limited  universality  could  be  intended,  it  is  he»t  to 
retain  the  expression  in  its  most  general  form :  to  ■ 
such  popular  forms  of  speech  every  one  inatinctivth 
supplies  the  necessary  limitation.  [Adam,  CRfctTiu.vj 
EARTHQUAKE,  a  tremulous  motion  or  shakiw 
of  the  earth,  caused  by  volcanic  agency,  or  tlie  violent 
action  of  subterraneous  heat  and  vapours.  Whether 
commotions  can  Is?  precisely  identified  with  volcanic 
agency  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  occurred  iu"*« 
frequently  in  those  regions  of  tlie  earth  where  that 
agency  either  still  is,  or  in  former  time*  has  l>cen.  in  m<*t 
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active  operation.  That  Palestine  has  been  subject  |  but  which  "pent  its  violence  al*>ut  half  way  between 
both  to  volcanic  agency,  and  to  the  occasional  occur-  Beyrout  and  Jerusalem,  where  whole  villages  were 
renee  of  earthquakes,  admits  of  no  douht.  "The  vol-  turned  into  heaps  of  rubbish;  and  still  another  in  1S37, 
canie  phenomena  of  Palestine,"  says  Stanley  <p  I  in  which  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  towns  and  villages 
"open  a  question  of  which  the  data  are,  in  a  scientific    suffered  partial  or  complete  destruction,  and  in  Safed 


point  of  view,  too  imperfect  to  be  discussed ;  but  there 
i«  enough  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  people  to 
enow,  that  there  was  an  agency  of  this  kind  at  work. 
The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  both  in  its  desolation  and 
vegetation,  was  one  continued  portent;  and  from  its 
crevices  ramified  even  into  the  interior  of  Judea  the 
startling1  appearances,  if  not  of  the  volcano,  at  least  of 
the  earthquake."    He  goea  on  to  state,  that  the  writ- 
ings of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  abound  with  indica- 
tions of  the  feelings  produced  by  such  phenomena;  such 
m  the  following:  "He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it 
tremlileth ;"  "  He  toucheth  the  mountains,  and  they 
moke ;"  "  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  ami  the  hills 
mdt.  and  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  presence  ;"  "The 
earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro,  like  a  drunkard,  and  shall 
be  removed  like  a  cottage.'*    Volney,  in  his  Travth, 
had  long  ago  drawn  attention  to  this  character  of  the 
country.    "Tlie  south  of  Syria,"  he  had  said  (tcL  |  p 
"that  is,  the  hollow  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows,  if.  a  country  of  volcanoes ;  the  bituminous  and 


alone,  which  seems  to  have  l>een  the  centre  of  the  cala- 
mity, upwards  of  5000  persons  are  reported  to  have 
perished.  There  cau  be  no  doubt  therefore,  from 
known  facts  in  the  physical  history  of  Palestine,  that 
it  has  been  repeatedly  subject  to  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes;  and  it  is  only  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  there  should  be,  beside  occasional  refer- 
ences in  the  language  of  Scripture  to  events  of  that 
description,  distinct  notices  of  their  actual  occurrence 
at  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  the  past.  In  reality, 
however,  there  are  not  many  notices  of  this  sort.  Only 
one  stands  prominently  out  in  Old  Testament  history — 
the  tarthqvdct,  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence  by 
the  prophet  Amos,  ch.  1  1  He  announces  his  vision 
as  having  been  granted  to  him  "two  years  before  the 


■arthquake,"  implying  tins  to  have  been  a  most 
ruble  visitation,  a  kind  of  ejsx-h  in  history.  The  same 
al«o  apiiears  from  the  allusion  made  to  it  by  the  later 
prophet  Zechariah,  who  seeks  to  impress  the  minds  of 
impenitent  sinners  with  the  dread  of  coming  vengeance 
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Of  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  the  lava,    by  telling  them,  tliat  "th.y  should  flee  like  as  they 


the  pumice-stone  thrown  upon  its  banks,  and  the  hot 
bath*  of  Tabaria,  demonstrate  that  this  valley  has  lieen 
the  seat  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished." And  a  recent  German  traveller,  Russeger, 
quoted  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Atwimt  tkonrai>h>j, 
under  "  Palestine,"  thus  writes :  "  It  is  in  the  northern 
port  of  this  country  alone,  that  volcanic  formations  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  Nevertheless,  much 
of  the  land  in  which  volcanic  rocks  are  not  found,  bears 
evident  marks  of  frequent  volcanic  action— such  as  hot 
»nrings,  the  crater-like  depressions  (such  as  the  basin 
of  Tiberias,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  its  basaltic 
rocks*,*  the  frequent  and  visible  disturbances  of  the 
rtrat*  of  the  normal  rocks,  the  numerous  crevices,  and 
especially  the  frequent  and  violent  earthquakes.  The 
line  of  earthquake*  in  Syria  includes  Hebron,  Jerusa- 
lem, Nabla-t,  Tiberias,  Safed,  Raalltek,  Aleppo,  from 
thence  takes  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
follows  the  direction  of  the  central  chain  of  Syria,  runs 
parallel  to  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  has  its 
termination  northwards  in  the  volcanic  country  on  the 
dope  of  Taurus,  and  southwards  in  the  mountain-land 
»f  Arabia  Petrtca." 

Many  similar  testimonies  are  given  by  Dr.  Kitto  in 
his  Phytical  History  of  Paltitine  (ch  ir »,  where  also 
may  be  seen  a  detailed  account  of  the  earthquakes 
that  are  known  to  have  visited  Palestine,  about  and 
since  the  Christian  era.  The  more  remarkable  are  the 
following:  one  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant  nL T ; Wan, 
lit),  which  occurred  in  B.C.  31,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  shaken  the  whole  land  of  Judea,  destroying  many 
thousands  of  persons;  another,  described  by  William  of 
Tyre,  in  a.u.  1170,  wliich  laid  several  cities  on  the  coast 
in  ruins,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  penetrated  far 
into  Palestine;  another,  in  1759,  mentioned  by  Volney, 
which  is  said  to  have  caused  great  damage,  and  de- 
stroyed in  Baalt>ek  alone  20,000  persons ;  another,  in 
1*22,  which  spread  much  devastation  around  the  lake 
of  (Jalilee.  and  which  was  ascertained  by  two  mission- 
aries (Sir.  Caiman  and  Mr.  Thompson)  to  have  been 
felt  in  a  line  of  500  miles  in  length  by  90  in  breadth, 

Vocl. 


fled  from  before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah,"  ch.  xi-\4.  It  is  rather  singular  that  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  it  in  the  history  of 
Uzziah's  reign.  Josephua  has  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  but  in  a  manner  which  forbids  our  re- 
posing any  confidence  in  bis  accuracy.  He  says  that 
the  earthquake  "  shook  the  ground,  so  that  a  rent  waa 
made  in  the  temple,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  shono 
through  it,  which,  falling  upon  the  king's  face,  struck 
him  with  tho  leprosy"  (Ant.  is.  ih.iV  The  account  in 
2  Ch.  xxvi.  19,  of  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,  ascribes  it  to 
the  direct  interposition  of  1  leaven,  as  a  divine  judgment 
on  his  presumption  for  persisting  in  hia  purpose  to  per- 
form a  strictly  priestly  act — the  offering  of  incense. 
It  is  incredible,  that  if  this  infliction  had  been  iustru- 
mentally  connected  with  the  earthquake,  the  history 
should  have  been  entirely  silent  upon  the  subject.  Of 
the  extent  of  tliat  earthquake,  therefore,  which  t.x>k 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  Uzziah's  reign,  of  the  precise 
localities  affected  by  it,  or  of  the  desolations  it  may 
have  produced — of  anything,  in  short,  but  the  general 
alarm  and  consternation  occasioned  by  it,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing. 

Not  uncommonly  the  appearances  tliat  presented 
themselves  to  Elijah  at  Horeb,  when  first  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountain,  and  brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks  before  the  Lord,  then  an  earthquake,  then  a 
fire,  and  finally  a  still  small  voice,  l  Ki.  xU  ,  are  classed 
among  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  earthquakes;  but 
the  natural  impression  produced  by  the  narrative  rather 
favours  the  idea  that  the  whole  scene  was  of  a  i 
and  supernatural  description.  In  New 
scripture  mention  is  made  of  two  earthquakes— one 
in  connection  with  the  last  stage  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
history,  and  another  with  the  imprisonment  of  Paul 
and  Silas  at  Philippi.  Tho  former  of  these  is  by  St. 
Matthew  first  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
then  again  with  the  resurrection ;  according  to  him 
there  was  what  he  calls  a  anaii6%,  or  shaking,  in  both 
cases,  Mat  xxrtl  M-<B; xxviii  !  But  it  may  well  l>e  doubted 
whether,  in  either  case,  it  was  an  earthquake  in  the 
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ordinary  seine  that  i»  meant;  it  would  rather  seem  to 
be  some  special  and  sujiernatural  operation  of  God,  in 
attestation  of  the  marvellous  work  that  was  in  progress, 
producing  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  immediate  locality, 
and  in  connection  therewith  a  sensible  consternation  in 
the  minds  of  the  immediate  actors.  If  it  had  been  an 
earthquake  in  the  ordipary  sense,  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose it  would  ha\  •  been  unnoticed  by  the  other  evan- 
gelists. And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  its  being  in  the 
second  case  connected  with  the  angel's  descent:  •' There 
was  a  great  shaking,  or  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  descended,"  cutnp.  1  So.  xi».  is.  So  that  it  seems 
out  of  place  with  some  to  regard  the  supernatural 
obscuration  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
as  caused  by  the  commotion  of  the  earthquake  (Kitto'n 
Cyciopodia,  art.  Earthquake).  And  both  that  particular 
earthquake,  and  the  one  that  occurred  at  Pliilippi,  arc 
probably  to  be  regarded  a*  somewhat  exceptional  pheno- 
mena, wrought  for  a  specific  purjwse,  and  consequently 
very  limited  as  to  their  sphere  of  action.  In  short,  it 
does  not  appear  from  any  notices  of  Scripture  that  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  played  more  than  a  very  occasional  and  subordin- 
ate part  in  the  scenes  and  transactions  of  sacred  history. 

EAST,  as  the  designation  of  a  certain  quarter  or 
region  of  the  earth,  is  used  somewhat  loosely  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  denoted  not  only  the  countries  which  lay 
directly  cast  of  Palestine,  but  those  also  which  stretched 
toward  the  north  and  east — Armenia,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, Parthia,  as  well  as  the  territories  of  Moab,  Am- 
nion, and  Arabia  Deserta.  When  Jacob  reached 
Mesopotamia,  ho  is  said  to  have  come  "into  the  land 
of  the  children  of  the  east,"  Oo.  xxix.  1,  although  it  lay 
very  nearly  due  north  from  Palestine.  The  magi,  or 
wise  men  from  the  east,  who  came  to  hail  the  infant 
Saviour,  were  in  all  probability  from  Chaldea;  and  if 
not  Chaldeans,  we  can  scarcely  think  of  any  other 
countries  than  Persia  and  Parthia,  for  in  these  regions 
the  magi  formed  the  learned  and  priestly  caste.  Ba- 
laam, who  belonged  to  Mesopotamia,  says  that  he  had 
been  brought  "  out  of  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of 
the  east,"  Vo.istK.7.  Again,  the  Midianites  and  Ama- 
lekites,  whose  land  lay  directly  to  the  east  of  Palestine, 
are  called  "  the  children  of  the  east,"  Ju.  rL  3 ;  rUl  10. 
It  was  oue  of  the  charges  brought  against  ancient 
Israel,  that  they  wero  replenished  from  the  east — mean- 
ing, that  they  were  much  given  to  the  astrological  and 
magic  arts,  which  might  be  said  to  have  their  seat 
among  tlu  Chaldeans;  and  hence,  it  is  added,  partly  by 
way  of  explanation,  that  they  were  "soothsayers  like 
the  Philistines,"  l«  li.  s.  In  the  varied  use  and  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  in  order  to  obtain 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  region  more  particularly  indi- 
cated by  it. 

EASTER,  the  name  properly  of  a  Christian  festival, 
but  used  once  in  the  authorized  version,  though  im- 
properly, to  designate  the  Jewish  passover,  Ao.  xll.  *. 
The  words  should  be,  "  intending  after  the  Passover," 
not  "after  Easter;"  for  it  is  the  Jewish  observance 
alone  that  was  in  question. 

EAST  SEA  is  an  epithet  used  in  two  passages,  Joel 
11.  »;  Exe.  xItI).  is,  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lieeause  it  lay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea,  because  lying  in  the  opposite  direction,  was  on  a 
like  account  called  the  West  Sea,  or  the  sea  on  tl»e 
border,  Nu.  xxxir  o;  Jo«.  xt.  ii,  4c 


EAST  WIND  is  in  Scripture  frequently  referred  * 
as  a  wind  of  considerable  strength,  and  also  of  a  pecu- 
liarly dry,  parclting,  and  blighting  nature.  In  Pha- 
raoh's dream  the  thin  ears  of  corn  are  represented  as 
being  blasted  by  an  east  wind,  as,  in  a  later  age,  Jonah' r 
gourd  was  withered  and  himself  scorched  by  "a  vehe- 
ment east  wind,"  Oe.  xlt  0;  Jonah  It.  s  ;  and  often  in  the 
prophets,  when  a  blighting  desolation  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
associated  with  the  east  wind,  either  as  the  instrumental 
cause  or  as  a  lively  image  of  the  evil,  Km  xrii.  ip;  iix.  i!; 
Ho  xiil  ii,  Hah.i.t>,*c.  This  arose  from  the  fact,  that  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  lands  of  the  Bible  generally, 
the  east  wind,  or  a  wind  with  more  or  less  in  it  of  an 
eastern  direction,  blows  over  burning  deserts,  and  con- 
sequently is  destitute  of  the  moisture  which  is  necessity 
to  promote  vegetation.  In  Egypt  it  is  rather  a  south- 
east than  an  east  wind,  which  is  commonly  found  most 
injurious  to  health  and  fruitfuluess ;  but  this  also  is 
familiarly  called  an  oast  wind,  and  it  often  increases  to 
great  violence.  Ukcrt,  a  German  writer,  quoted  by 
Hengstenberg  in  his  Egypt  and  (he  Books  of  Motet,  thus 
sums  up  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers  on  the  sub- 
ject: "  In  the  spring  the  south  wind  oftentimes  springs 
up  towards  the  south-east,  increasing  to  a  whirlwind. 
The  heat  then  seems  insupportable,  although  the  tlu.-r 
mometer  does  not  always  rise  very  high.  As  long  as 
the  south-east  wind  continues,  doors  and  windows  are 
closed,  but  the  fine  dust  penetrates  everywhere;  every- 
thing dries  up;  wooden  vessels  warp  and  crack.  The 
thermometer  rises  suddenly  from  16-20°  up  to  30-365, 
and  even  3S°  of  Reaumur.  This  wind  works  destruction 
upon  everything.  The  grass  withers,  so  that  it  entirely 
perishes  if  this  wind  blows  long."  It  is  stated  by 
another  traveller,  Wansleb,  quoted  by  the  same  autho 
rity,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  strong  east  wind 
employed  on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  Red  Sea,  which  took  place  shortly  after 
Easter :  "  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  is  the  most  stormy 
part  of  the  year,  for  the  wind  commonly  blows  during 
this  time  from  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  east."  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  scriptural  allusions  to  this 
wind,  which  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  reports  of 
modern  travellers ;  alike  by  sea  and  by  land  it  is  nor, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  an  uuwelcome  visitant,  and  carries 
along  with  it  many  disagreeable  effects. 

EBAL  and  GERIZ'LM,  the  names  of  two  hills  which, 
from  the  peculiar  distinction  conferred  on  them,  as  the 
scenes  respectively  from  which  the  blessing  and  the 
curse  were  to  be  pronounced  on  Israel,  have  acquired 
a  kind  of  singular  interest.  Moses  declared  liefore  his 
death  that  he  had  set  before  Israel  a  blessing  and  a 
curse— a  blessing,  if  they  obeyed  God's  commandments 
—a  curse,  if  they  disobeyed ;  and  he  charged  them  to 
put  the  blessing,  after  they  got  possession  of  Canaan, 
upon  Mount  Gt  rizim,  and  tho  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal. 
"Are  they  not,"  he  added,  "on  the  other  side  Jor- 
dan, by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  tho  plains  of  Moreh!"  De  xi  » 
This  description  of  tho  locality  of  the  two  mount*  u 
certainly  somewhat  indefinite;  and  different  views  have 
bees,  and  still  are,  taken  of  the  precise  hills  indicated 
by  them;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  uni/orm  tradi- 
tion, that  they  are  the  two  hills  which  form  the  o|>p> 
site  sides  of  the  valley  wherein  lay  the  ancient  Sbechem 
or  Sichem,  supplanted  by  the  modern  Xablous.  Many 
descriptions  have  been  given  of  the  two  elevation*, 
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»lightly  diflering  in  the  views  presented  of  their  respec- 
tive natures,  but  chiefly,  it  would  Appear,  from  the 
descriptions  being  given  from  different  pointa  of  view. 
Robinson,  who  surveyed  them  a  little  to  the  west,  from 
the  village  of  Nabloua  itself,  says  of  them :  "  Mount* 
Gerbdm  and  Ebal  rise  in  steep,  rocky  precipices,  imme- 
diately from  the  valley  on  each  aide,  apparently  some 
800  feet  in  height.    The  aides  of  both  these  mountains 


as  here  teen  (namely,  from  Nablous),  were,  to  our  eyes, 
equally  naked  and  sterile,  although  some  travellers  have 
chosen  to  describe  Gerizim  as  fertile,  and  confine  the 
sterility  to  r  I ...  I  The  only  exception  in  favour  of  the 
former,  as  far  as  we  could  perceive,  is  a  small  ravine 
coming  down  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
which  indeed  u  fall  of  fountains  and  trees;  in  other 
respects,  both  mountains,  aa  here  seen,  are  desolate, 


except  tliat  a  few  olive-trees  are  scattered  upon  them  " 
(Ranarehaa,  in.  p.  M>.  A  late  traveller  (Dr.  Buchanan,  In  his 
*<*••  of  a  Clerical  Furlough  •pent  chiefly  In  th«  IWy  Land,  p.  J«), 
so  far  differs  from  this  view,  tliat  he  says,  on  approach- 
ing the  mountains  from  the  east,  where  alone  the  spe- 
cific height*  are  found,  to  which  the  names  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  were  given,  "the  contrast  between  them  is 
obvious  and  strong.  Ebal  is  much  steeper,  more  desti- 
tute of  soil,  and  altogether  greatly  more  rocky  and 
barren  than  Gerizim,  whose  aides  are  more  sloping,  and 
clothed  with  a  much  richer  and  more  abundant  vegeta- 
tion." He  therefore  thinks  that  tho  two  tnonnta  were 
considerately  chosen — the  one  aa  the  scene  of  blessing, 
and  the  other  aa  that  of  cursing,  since  there  is  some- 
thing m  tiie  very  aspect  of  Gerizim  that  tends  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  blessing,  and  of  cursing  in  that  of  Ebal. 
The  same,  indeed,  substantially  had  been  said  long  ago 
by  Maumlrell :  "Though  neither  of  the  mountains  has 
much  to  boast  of  aa  to  their  pleasantness,  yet,  as  one 
passes  between  them,  Gerizim  sec-ma  to  discover  a  some- 
what more  verdant,  fruitful  aspect  than  Ebal." 

Admitting  this,  however,  something  further  must 
evidently  be  taken  into  account,  in  order  to  explain 
why  these  two  mountains  should  have  been  chosen  for 
such  a  purpose;  why,  of  all  the  mountains  in  Canaan, 
these  should  have  been  selected  as  the  scene  of  so  re- 
markable and  solemn  a  transaction.  If  we  can  so  far 
distinguish  between  the  two,  aa  to  be  able  to  soy,  that 
the  one,  from  its  more  sterile  and  rugged  aspect,  was 
the  fitter  for  being  associated  with  the  curse,  and  the 
other,  as  the  milder  and  more  genial  in  appearance,  for 
having  the  blessing  pronounced  on  it;  we  still  need 
some  additional  reason  to  account  for  these  mountains 
being  so  definitely  fixed  on  aa  the  scenes  respectively 
of  blessing  and  cursing,  while  many  others  in  Palestine 
might  (so  far  aa  natural  appearance  is  concern edi  have 


equally  served  tho  purpose.  The  region  of  Shechem, 
in  which  the  mountains  stood,  had  this  advantage  above 
most  others,  that  they  were  very  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  land.  But  besides  that,  it  was  hallowed  by  some 
of  the  most  sacred  recollections  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  their  patriarchal  fathers.  "The  place  of  She- 
chem (as  it  is  called)  in  the  plain  of  Moreh,"  was  the 
first  spot  in  the  lurid  uf  Canaan  at  which  Abraham 
rested,  and  where,  after  receiving  a  fresh  revelation 
from  heaven,  "  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who 
appeared  unto  him,"  Gt  xii  It  win  before  Shechem, 
also,  which  was  no  longer  designated  a  place,  but  a  city, 
that  Jacob,  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  took  up 
his  abode,  and  "bought  :<  parcel  of  a  field,  where  be 
had  spread  his  tent,  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
H amor,  (he  father  of  Shechem,"  tie.  xxxlli.  is.  There, 
too,  did  he  erect  his  first  altar  to  God,  and  "called  it 
El-Elobe-  Israel."  It  is  possible,  as  Stanley  suggests, 
that  there  may  have  been  other  associations  of  a  sacred 
nature  connected  with  this  locality;  and  in  particular, 
that  it,  and  not  Jerusalem,  may  have  been  "  the  scene 
of  Abraham's  encounter  with  Melcbizedek,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac"  (Sinai «u<lPalw»Un*,i>.2i-)  But  whether 
this  may  have  been  the  case  or  not,  we  have  enough  in 
those  other  scriptural  transactions  which  are  expressly 
identified  with  this  region,  to  account  for  the  selection 
of  its  two  most  prominent  mountain -peaks,  whence  to 
read  forth,  in  the  hearing  of  assembled  Israel,  the  bless- 
ing and  the  curse,  as  recorded  by  tho  pen  of  Moses. 
When  assembled  there,  tho  people  stood,  not  only  in 
the  centre  of  the  whole  land,  but  on  ground  that  had 
been  hallowed  in  former  times  by  solemn  communica- 
tions between  heaven  and  earth,  and  where  in  spirit 
they  were  again  brought  into  contact  with  their  godly 
ancestors;  and  no  spot  could  be  conceived  better  fitted 
for  their  hearing  with  solemnized  minds  the  words 
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wluch  were  intends!  on  the  one  side  to  encourage  their 
obedience,  and  <»n  the  other  to  warn  them  of  the  fear 
ful  consequence*  of  unfaithfulness  to  thei 
obligations.    {$<e  Shechkm.) 

Of  the  two  mountains,  Oerizim  is  not  only  the 
pleasant  and  fertile  in  its  aspect,  but  also  rises  to  a 
higher  elevation,  though  the  difference  in  height  i*  not 
very  great.  The  remains  sitill  exist  of  the  road  by 
which  the  people  used  to  ascend  to  the  temple  which 
the  Samaritans  built  on  the  top  of  it,  in  rivalry  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  which  sUmmI  on  the  table-land  of 
the  summit;  but  nothing  particular  is  known  concern- 
ing it. 

E'BED  [start,  want],  the  father  of  Goal,  who 
headed  the  conspiracy  of  the  Shcehemites  against  Abi- 
melech,  Ju.  'x  tt  He  Appears  to  have  l)cen  a  descendant 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  hence  did 
not  l>elong  to  any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  O.vAL.) 

E'BED  -  ME  LECH  [kings  dare  or  want],  an 
Ethiopian  eunuch  in  the  employment  of  Zcdckiah  king 
of  Judah.  We  know  of  him  simply  in  relation  to 
Jeremiah,  to  whom  he  showed  much  kindness  in  a 
time  of  sore  affliction,  and  whose  life  he  even  saved 
from  destruction.  His  righteousness  was  recompensed 
to  him  again;  for  he  obtained  a  special  promise  of  pro- 
tection aud  safety,  amid  the  destruction  which  was  to 
be  brought  upon  Jerusalem  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 

Jo.  tXKXill  7,  *C|  ;  &\xiv 

E'BEN-E'ZEL  [stone  of  departure],  a  memorial  stone 
mentioned  in  1  Sa.  xx.  11* ;  or  possibly  a  stone  of  direc- 
tion indicating  two  diverse  routes. 

E  BEN-E  ZER  [stone  of  help],  a  memorial  stone  set 
up  by  Samuel  between  Mizpch  and  Shen.  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  signal  deliverance  obtained  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Philistines.  The  precis  locality  is  not 
known,  nor  even  the  sites  of  the  two  places  between 
which  it  was  erected.  On  setting  it  up  Samuel  used 
the  explanatory  words,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us,"  1  Sa.  nl.  6-ii. 

E  BER,  the  great-grandson  of  Shem,  and  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Abraham.    (•*>'<<■  Hebkews  I 

EBONY  (2»i3-,  t^evot\,  is  only  once  meutioned  in 

•  ■  T 

the  Bible:  "The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants; 
they  brought  thee  for  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony,"  Eio.  xxvii  is;  nor  can  there  l»c  any  contrast 
more  complete  than  white  ivory  and  black  ebony, 
although  the  one  is  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom 
and  the  other  from  the  vegetable.  Indeed,  with  its 
great  density  and  stony  hardness,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  of  the  earlier  writers  doubted  whether  it 
were  a  vegetable  production  at  all ;  and  Pausauias 
states  that  he  had  it  on  good  authority  that  in  iU 
origin  it  is  entirely  subterranean  I  "I  have  been  told 
by  a  man  of  Cyprus,  wonderfully  well  informed  regard- 
ing medicinal  plants,  that  ebony  yields  neither  leaves 
nor  fruit,  nor  Indeed  has  it  any  stem  above  ground.  It 
is  merely  a  root  buried  in  the  soiL  which  the  Ethio- 
pians dig  out,  some  of  whom  are  very  skilful  in  detect- 
ing iU  localities."  To  this  darksome  derivation  Southey 
alludes  in  his  description  of  Shedad's  palace  — 

••Tim  Ethiop,  keen  of  *wnt, 
fVtivU  the  ebony, 

That  <U«i>  inonrth'd,  and  hating  linht, 
A  leaflet  tt»e,  and  barren  of  all  fruit, 
With  darknoM  IttiU  IU  hough*  of  raven  grain." 

We  need  not  say  tliat  Pausanias  was  misinformed. 


True  ebony,  tho  wood  with  which  the  ancient*  were 
acquainted,  is  obtained  from  one  or  other  of  the  species 
of  Diospyros,  most  of  which — for  example,  I).  el<i\astcr, 
D.  melanoxitlon,  JK  Roylei — are  natives  of  the  East 
Indies:  bo  that  Virgil  is  still  substantially  correct  - 


Pert  elwnum."— Gxorjf,  ii.  116. 
One  of  the  noblest  species  is  the  I>.  reticulata  of  Ceylon. 
"The  densely  black  portion  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
tree;  and  in  order  to  reach  it,  the  whiter  Wfwxl  that 
surrounds  it  is  carefully  cut  away."  But,  even  wh-'U 
thus  reduced,  logs  two  feet  iu  diameter,  and  in  length 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  are  conveyed  to  the  coast 
(Sir  J  E  Tcnnetifi  Cerlon.  *ol  I  117;  II  V>\).  With  the  fact 
tliat  the  dark  portion  is  the  interior  of  the  trunk,  the 
Arabs  were  so  far  acquainted,  tliat  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
quotes  a  passage  from  Albyrouni,  in  which  ebony  is 
called  "  the  black  marrow  of  a  tree,  divested  of  its 
outer  integuments."  The  wood  of  the  D.  rirginiam,  » 
lofty  tree  frequent  in  the  southern  states  of  America, 
is  white. 

Mahogany  and  many  other  comjietitors  liave  gone 
far  to  displace  ebony  from  the  pre-eminence  winch  it 
enjoyed  in  the  cabinet  work  of  the  ancients.  Not 
only  was  it  imported  to  Tyre  by  "  the  men  of  Hedan," 
as  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  but  Pliny  record*  how  it 

of  the  spoils  of  victory  in  the  war  with  Mithridatcv 
In  hiB  description  of  the  abode  of  Somnus,  Ovid  appro- 
priately specifies  the  ebony  couch : — 

'  At  medio  torun  est,  clwao  lublitnu  in  atr*. 
Plumens,  uniculur,  pullo  veUmlne  tectus. 
Quo  cnl*t  ipu  deai,  roembrU  languor*  aolntu." 

it.  tarn  xi.  610. 

If  not  exactly  "ebon  thrones,"  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual to  find  in  ancient  houses  of  our  own  land  ebony 
chairs,  ebony  bedsteads,  and  ebony  cabinets,  elaborately 
caned  and  inlaid.  [j.  H.] 

ECCLESIASTES[pSnp-CD;  LXX.  'E«X^«o«ri;t; 

Vulg.  Ecclesiastes,  qui  ab  Hebrais  Coheleth  appellatur ; 
Targum,  The  w  ords  of  the  prophecy  which  Koheleth, 
i.e.  Solomon,  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem,  prophe- 
sied ;  Syriac,  The  book  of  Koheleth,  i.e.  Solomon,  son  of 
David,  king  of  Israel.] 

In  treating  of  this  unique  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures,  w  e  shall  arrange  our  remarks  under 
the  following  heads:— 
I.  Title. 
II.  Age  and  Authorship. 

III.  Subject-matter. 

IV.  Form  and  Arrangement. 
V.  Canonical  Authority. 

I.  Tide.—  The  Hebrew  title  is  translated  with  twf 
ficient  accuracy  in  our  English  version,  "  The  words  of 
the  Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  (or  rather,  in' 
Jerusalem."  The  only  difficulty  arises  from  the  use  of  the 
Heb  word  Koheleth,  freely  rendered  The  Preacher,  which 
is  found  only  in  this  book,  though  the  root  (kahaf)  (nm 
which  it  comes  is  met  with  frequently,  and  has  s 
definite  and  well-ascertained  signification.  It  is  as  a 
noun  that  this  root  appears  in  its  simplest  form,  the 
verbal  root  not  Iwing  in  use  in  what  is  called  by  Heb. 
grammarians  the  kal  conjugation.  From  this  noun 
kdhal,  assembly,  iKKXiyrla,  is  derived  the  verb  hikhll 
(Snpn).  to  assemble,  and  the  participle  kohel,  assembly. 

just  as  from  ^a"*,  icon/,  are  derived  the  verb  '* 


I 
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speak,  and  the  participle  n'ai,  speakiny.    Tho  form  i  rence  of  Clialdee  worda  and  forms  in  any  Hebrew  docu- 

UK  however,  is  not  iu  use 'in  the  masculine  gender,    |ueut  ,U,b>'  110  ,n7'w  a  ^  "J  "J"""'  iudi?; 
. ».  m  :_;  K-ij^tx  i_  •_  ,1.."  L  i.  |  two  of  lateness  of  composition.    >>e  must  l»e  careful 

to  distinguish  archaism"  and  words  anil  forms  peculiar 


and  iu  feminine,  koheleth,  appear*  only  in  this  l>ook, 
where  it  is  evidently  used  as  a  proper  muno.  Still  ila 
signification  ia  not  doulitful.  Jt  denotes  one  who  con- 
vokes, and,  as  a  fitting  cousequence,  addresses,  an 
assembly;  and  the  feminine  form,  under  which  the 
noun  appears,  may  1«  explained  in  one  or  other  of  two 
ways — either  by  supposing  uisdotn  to  Ik;  understood 
iron's  —  P^np  n02n).  Pv. ».  t>\  or  by  appealing  t»>  the 

common  usage  of  designating  an  individual  occupying 


to  the  poetic  style,  from  Chaldeisms  of  tlie  later  period. 
Moreover,  the  Hebrew  writings  w  hich  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  being  so  few  iu  number,  it  is  of  course 
much  more  difficult  decisively  to  determine  the  period 
to  which  any  of  these  writings  belongs  l»y  the  peculiar 
form  of  language  which  it  presents,  than  it  would  have 
been  hail  there  Wen  preserved  to  us  a  larger  number  of 
documents  of  different  age*  to  assist  us  in  forming  our 


a  post  of  honour,  by  a  name  descriptive  of  the  functions  <  decision.  Still,  from  the  materials  within  our  reach, 
he  discharges  or  the  dignity  he  enjoys.  Of  this  usage  scanty  though  they  are,  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  as 
we  have  several  examples  in  the  Semitic  languages  to  the  age  of  the  Iwok  of  Ecclesiastes,  perhaps  not 
Thus,  in  Arabic,  ehaliph,  which  is  properly  a  altogether  certain,  nevertheless  bearing  with  it  a  high 
feminine  abstract  noun,  denoting  succession,  is  em-  [  degree  of  probability.  For  it  needs  but  a  cursory 
ployed  emphatically  as  the  title  of  the  successors  of  survey  of  the  l<ook  to  convince  us  that  in  language 
.Mohammed.  Ami  in  Hebrew  we  have  examples  of  and  style  it  not  only  differs  widely  from  the  writings 
the  same  usage  in  the  word  ,vifl,  yoreriior,  and  mco7    °f  the  age  of  Solomon,  but  W-ars  a  very  marked  resem- 


Se  »il  57.    The  last  example,  rnBD.  which  is  written  also 

mca-!,  i«  Ezr.  ii.  55,  and  also  Dw3m  P"cb,  »  Ezr.  ii.  5", 

...  .  .  T  . .  ..... 

and  Ne.  vii.  5l»,  are  names  of  individuals,  and  there- 
fore quite  parallel  to  ,-Sn'p,  bIso  employed  to  designate 


btancc  to  the  latest  l>ooks  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  impossible  to  imi>art  to  any  one  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  language  a  complete  view  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  statement  just  made  is  based ;  still,  as  the 
statement  is  one  which  comes  into  collision  with  com- 
mon opinion  and  traditional  belief,  and  lias  never 


an  individual.    This  latter  explanation  appears  to  Is.-    received  from  our  theologians  the  attention  which  it 


the  preferable  one;  especially  on  comparing  such  |>as- 
sages  as  Ec.  xii.  9,  where  it  is  said  that  Koheleth  was 
wise,  and  taught  the  people  knowledge,  a  form  of 
expression  which  would  scarcely  have  Iwvn  employed, 
were  koJiclcth  only  another  name  for  wisdom  itself. 

Who  then  is  the  individual  designated  by  the  name 
Koheleth  in  this  passage,  anil  throughout  the  book  I 
It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  Solomon  is  meant.  This 
is  evident,  not  only  from  eh.  i.  1-12.  where  we  are  in- 
formed that  Koheleth  was  the  son  of  David,  king  over 
Israel,  iu  Jerusalem,  but  from  the  whole  account  which 
he  gives  of  himself,  and  of  his  pursuits  and  experiences, 
cotnp  cb.1.16,  !L4,*c,  1,1  l»  «lth  1  Kl  It  2y-M;l  \  It  is 

possible  that  in  the  name  Koheleth,  by  which  Solomon 
is  here  designated,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  occasion 
on  which  lie  asseuMni  iSrvsn)  the  whole  congregation 

(Via*  of  Iarael  for  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  i  K 

*UL  1, 14,  a,  ij;  or,  it  may  l>e,  to  the  daily  assembling  of 
his  servants,  and  of  strangers  from  distant  parts,  around 
his  throne,  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  which  flowed  from 
his  lips,  lKl  x.t.C.8,21. 

II.  A;te  and  Authorship. — Bat  though  it  iseertain 
that  this  bsiok  contains  what  professes  to  be  a  record  of 
the  experience  and  reflections  of  king  Solomon,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  certain  that  Solomon  himself  was  the 
author  of  the  book.  Indeed,  Hebrew  scholars,  of  every 
variety  of  theological  opinion,  are  now  almost  at  fine 
in  assigning  to  it  a  place  among  the  very  latest  books 
of  Scripture.1  This  critical  conclusion  rests  on  various 
grounds ;  but  the  principal  ground  is  the  language  and 


deserves,  it  may  not  l>»:  improper,  without  going  into 
too  minute  detail,  to  specify  some  particulars  of  the 
evidenn  '.  One  class  i»f  word-,  employed  by  the 
writer  of  Ecclesiastes  we  find  rarchj  employed  in  the 
earlier  books  of  scripture,  frequently  in  the  later,  i.e.  in 
those  written  during  or  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Thus,  shalat  i^pi,  fit  ruhd,  KcMw]  ».is;  w.8;  riil  ».  is 

-T 

found  elsewhere  only  in  Nehemiah  and  Esther.  The 
di  rived  noun  l'lB^?tf  (thtllStl),  rule,  ch.  riii  t,  s,  is  found 

only  in  the  C'haldec  of  Daniel;  but  B'W  {thallit),  ruler, 

•|ipe*tt  ones;  in  the  earlier  Scriptures,  Go.  xlti  8.  Under 
this  head  may  also  1-e  mentioned  r*&C  {malehuth), 

kingdom,  cb.  i».  it,  rare  in  the  earlier  Scriptures,  but 
found  above  forty  times  in  Esther  and  Daniel;  and 

rtinO  (»«diiw\,  province,  cb  ii  »;  «  !,  which  appears  also 

t  •  r 

in  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah.  Lamentations, 
Exekfel  and  likewise  in  1  Ki.  xx.  11-19,  when-  "  princes 
of  the  provinces"  are  mentioned  among  the  officers  of 
king  Ahab  ;  but  in  none  of  the  earlier  Scriptures.  2.  A 
second  class  include*  those?  words  which  are  never 
found  iu  any  Hebrew  writing  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  are  found  in  the  later 
books: — M  |p|  (:'rou/0.  set  time,  cb. in  i  (=ny"teK 

which  we  meet  with  in  Hebre  w  only  iu  Ne.  ii.  6  and 

Es.  ix.  27.  31;  but  in  the  biblical  Chaldee  and  in  the 

Targums  frequently;  CSTB  (pithyum),  sentence,  rb.vlii.il 
t  :  • 

(E.V.),  which  appears  in  Hebrew  only  in  Es.  i.  20; 
but  in  Chaldee  frequently.     (If  this  word  be,  as  is 


style  of  composition,  which  is  distinguished  in  a  very  i  commonly  supposed,  of  Persian  origin,  its  apiniarance 
marked  manniT  from  tliat  of  Proverbs,  or  anv  of  the    otlJy  in  tne  ]aU,r  Jewish  writings  is  at  once  accounted 


■from  that  of  Proverbs,  or  any  of  the 
liooks  of  Scripture  which  belong  to  the  age  of  Solomon. 
This  is  a  point,  indeed,  on  which  we  tdiould  l>e  very 
careful  not  to  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion.    The  occur- 


1  We  are  «can-ely  prej>are«l,  however,  to  ciy  with  HcngtUnbsTf, 
Uiat  "the  church  ihnvM  (alt  iha.tu  to  if«s"/ for  having  Ml 
rntioaalism  to  make  poml  the  truth  as  to  tho  romimsUioti  of  this 
l"s>k."— HciiE»t.  on  Ecelca.  p  8,  Clark's  Translation 


for,  RUkjafi  AJJItln...  to  (ittenhu1  Thesauri.)    y-flS,  ch. 
x  5i).  a  derivation  of  jp»,  to  £m»v,  found  only  in  2  Ch. 
and  Daniel,  and  also  in  Chaldee;  ami  tho  particles 
rh  vi  «.  and  fas,  then,  so,  eh.vtil.io,  found  in  HO 

earlier  Hebrew  book  than  Esther.  From  the  fore- 
going enumeration  it  appears  that  the  l»»>k  of  Ec- 
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clesiostcs  resembles  the  book  of  Esther  in  some  of 
the  most  distinctive  peculiarities  of  its  language. 
3.  A  third  clam  embraces  those  words  which  are  not 
found  even  in  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  latest  period, 
but  only  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  or  in  the 
Targums,  as  ♦■pp.  (yithrOn,  profit),  which  is  used  nine 

time*  in  Ecclesiastes,  never  in  any  other  scriptural  writ- 
ing, but  frequently  in  the  Targums,  under  the  slightly 
modified  form  (yuthrun).  sr.  also  -,33  [k'bkdr),  already, 

/on?  a<^>,  which  recurs  eight  times  in  this  book;  jjjp,  talan, 

ch.  1  i&;  Til.  13;  xii.  9,  found  also  in  Chaldee,  Da.  It.  33,  *o ; 
punp  (r'uth),  detire,  recurring  five  times,  and  also  in  the 

Chaldee  portions  of  Ezra;  jvjp,  ch  l.l7.ic.  ]'3y,  ch  t.i3.4e 
ya^i,  ch  x  t.  4.  Other  peculiarities,  such  as  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  participle,  the  rare  appearance  of  the 
van  consecutive,  the  various  uses  of  the  relative  par- 
ticle, concur  with  the  characteristics  already  noted,  in 
affixing  to  the  language  and  style  of  this  book  the 
stamp  of  that  transition  period  when  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, soon  about  t<>  give  place  to  the  Chaldee,  had 
already  lost  its  ancient  purity,  and  become  debased  by 
the  absorption  of  manv  Chaldee  elements. 

But  docs  not  the  book  itself  claim  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  son  of  David,  king  over  Israel,  in  Jerusalem  ? 
And  do  we  not,  by  assigning  it  to  a  later  age,  virtually 
charge  its  author,  whoever  he  was,  with  appearing 
under  false  colours,  and  resorting  to  unworthy  means 
to  attract  attention,  and  add  authority  to  the  senti- 
ments which  ho  expresses  ?  To  some  it  lias  appeared 
so.  The  learned  Witsius  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  if  not  Solomon,  must  have 
been  the  greatest  liar  who  ever  lived  (omnium  mortal- 
ium  mendacissimus).  And  even  recent  writers  on  this 
book  have  expressed  themselves  in  language  scarcely 
less  emphatic.  Yet  it  lias  been  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  public  teachers,  without  any  fraudulent  inten- 
tion, to  present  the  truths  and  lessons  they  were 
anxious  to  inculcate,  not  in  their  own  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  some  venerated  sage  of  earlier  times  ;  in  order 
that  by  this  voluntary  retirement  of  the  author  to  the 
back  ground,  all  personal  and  local  associations  might 
Ite  kept  out  of  view,  and  attention  fixed  not  upon  the 
writer,  but  upon  the  written  words.  Thus  we  may 
suppose,  without  attributing  to  the  writer  of  Ecclesi- 
astes any  unworthy  motive,  that,  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  give  more  weighty  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  he 
identifies  himself  inspirit  with  Solomon,  whose  wisdom 
and  manifold  experiences  had  long  been  proverbial,  he 
«ecs,  as  it  were,  with  his  eyes,  and  speaks  in  his  name. 
Tlie  book  is  not  historical,  but  ;  tieal.  It  does  not 
contain  a  statement  of  facts,  or  alleged  facts,  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  must  be  determined  by  the  au- 
thority on  which  the  statement  is  made  ;  it  is  occupied 
with  high  and  difficult  questions  relating  to  the  divine 
providence  and  the  destiny  of  man,  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  an  appeal  to  any  human  authority,  however 
venerable.  And  if  the  author  speaks  in  the  name  of 
Solomon,  it  is  not  that  the  statements  to  which  he 
gives  expression  may,  by  that  means,  meet  with  more 
unhesitating  and  unquestioned  acceptance,  but  because 
of  the  very  large  and  peculiar  experience  which  rendered 
Solomon  the  fittest  expositor  of  the  theme  he  had 
chosen. 

However,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  fact  that 


n 


the  writer  assume.*  the  name  of  Solomon.  The  name 
Solomon  is  not  found  in  any  part  of  the  treatise. 
Instead  of  it,  the  designation  Koheleth  is  uniformly 
employed.  And  this  change  of  name  has  been  sup- 
posed to  contain  an  intimation  that  it  is  not  the  actual 
historical  Solomon  who  speaks ; 1  for,  on  the  common 
hypothesis  that  the  book  was  written  by  Solomon,  and 
contains  the  penitent  confessions  of  his  old  age,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  for  the  record  of  such  confessions  being  given 
to  the  world  under  an  assumed  name.  It  is  an  ideal- 
ized S  >lomon  who  speaks.  Or,  as  some  have  chosen 
to  represent  it,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Solomon,  which  now. 
freed  from  the  chains  of  the  flesh,  and  recalling  all  in- 
bad  seen  and  felt  "  in  the  days  of  his  vanity,"  to  til  is. 
now  come  to  an  end,  pours  forth,  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  gathered  from  the 
review  of  a  life  of  such  manifold  and  diverse  ex- 
periences. 

Possibly,  the  results  of  criticism  admit  of 
conciled  with  the  testimony  of  tradition  on  the 
of  a  middle  hypothesis :  viz.  that,  though  the  treatise 
is  the  production  of  a  later  writer,  the  text  with  which 
it  begins  and  ends,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity," 
was  a  real  saying  of  king  Solomon,  handed  down  by 
tradition.  This  view  is  suggested  by  the  form  of  ex- 
pression "  vanity  of  vanities,  said  Koheleth,"  in  which 
the  writer  seems  to  appeal  to  a  well-known  saying  cf 
Koheleth,  on  which  he  may  found  his  discourse.  No 
writer  of  Scripture  ever  speaks  thus  in  his  own  name. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  the  book  may  be  understood, 
and  made  practically  useful,  even  though  the  ques- 
tions of  its  age  and  authorship  are  not  determined  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  as- 
sertion that  "the  book  is  unintelligible  except  on  the 
historical  presupposition  that  the  people  of  Cod  were 
in  a  very  miserable  condition  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position"1 (Hcngst  p  «.  Clark*.  Transl .);  still  less  for  the 
statement  that  "there  runs  through  the  entire  book 
the  conviction  that  a  terrible  catastrophe  was  shortly 
to  U-fall  the  Persian  empire  "  ( Ibid,  p.  10)  We  must  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  profound  astonishment  at  the  con- 
fidence with  which  such  statements  as  the  last  are  made 
by  some  of  the  German  writers.  But  this  introduces 
another  branch  of  our  subject. 

III.  Theme.— The  theme  of  the  book  is  stated  at  the 
commencement,  Vanity  of  vanitiet,  taitA  Koheleth,  all 
it  vanity :  what  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  hi*  labour 
which  he  tattth  undtr  the  tun  f  and  again,  towards  the 
close,  ch.  xil  0,  Vanity  of  ranitiet,  all  it  vanity.  The 
utterance  of  a  spirit,  we  are  ready,  at  first  glance,  to 
exclaim,  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  despair.  Yet  looking 
into  the  treatise  more  narrowly,  we  find  that  we  have 
misapprehended  its  true  character— that  a  principal 
aim  of  its  author  is  evidently  to  inculcate  contentment 
and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  God 
has  liestowed — that  throughout  the  whole  are  scattered 
precepts  and  exhortations  which  are  by  no  means  in 
liarmony  with  the  dark  meaning  we  have  attached  to 
the  opening  words,  ch  tii  o,i«;  tx.;-io;  xl  i.fte— and  that 
the  conclusion  in  which  the  author  gives  us  the 


1  "  Tlie  Tory  ruuno,  which  it  strictly  an  Impersonal  one.  (bow* 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  i*  applied,  belong  to  the  regvoo  of 
poetry,  not  to  that  of  reality Hengst.  (Clark's  Trantl  )  p-  **■ 

*  At  the  aaroe  time  it  it  scarcely  possible  that  ch  iv.  13  cocjd 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Hill  leu  by  Solom.* 
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or  hw  inquiries  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  Uie  hope- 
ful teaching  of  the  other  Scriptures,  eh.  xtl.  13-11.  Taking 
a  superficial  survey  of  the  book,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  fiu:'  difficulty  should  have  been  felt  even  in  early 
times  in  admitting  it  to  be  of  canonical  authority,  see- 
ing that  s<>me  of  the  leading  statement*  it  contains 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  other  recognized  Scriptures.  But  these  difficulties 
io  a  great  measure  disappear  on  a  closer  examination. 

Vanity  of  vanilict !  i.e.  utter  emptiness  and  vanity, 
PmiU  e,U;  Jubrti  16,  all  it  vanity!  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  has  in  his  mind  limitations,  to  which,  in  the 
intensity  of  his  feeling,  be  cannot  give  expression.  He 
is  assuredly  not  thinking  of  God,  or  of  God's  work, 
when  he  exclaims  all  is  vanity.  We  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  range  of  observation  which 
lay  under  hi-  eye  when  he  gave  utterance  to  tliat 
despairing  cry.  And  this  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  an 
attentive  study  of  the  words  which  immediately  follow, 
di  13,  every  one  of  which  deaervea  to  be  carefully  weighed. 
What  profit,  what  real  and  permanent  advantage,  to 
man,  o"!ir>.  This  word  "man,"  q*TK  (not  v*Ht),  is  found 

TTT  TT 

no  fewer  than  forty-seven  times  in  this  short  treatise ; 
and  the  MOOD  is,  that  it  is  the  term  which  most  ac- 


eurately  represents  the  aspect  in  which  man  is  viewed 
by  the  writer,  denoting,  as  it  does,  man,  as  man,  in  his 
frailty  and  mortality,  comp.ch.Ti,  io 

It  is  not  of  man  redeemed,  of  God's  people  of  Israel, 
that  the  author  writes.  This  special  relation  is  kept 
oat  of  view,  and  the  general  relation  of  man  to  God  is 
that  which  is  prominent  throughout.  Hence  there  is 
no  mention  of  Israel;  the  name  indeed  occurs  once, 
eh.  us,  but  altogether  in  a  worldly  and  not  in  a  spiritual 


Corresponding  to  the  view  of  man  on  which  the 
treatise  is  based,  is  the  view  of  tjod  which  it  presents. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Scripture  the  Divine  Being  is 
spoken  of  under  various  names,  according  to  the  aspect 
of  his  nature  and  character  which  is  at  the  time 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Of  these,  the  two 
;  frequently  in  use  are  Elohim  and  Jehovah-  the 
r,  the  more  general,  and  large  in  its  import,  and 
denoting  God  as  God,  in  the  fulness  of  his  infinite  and 
adorable  perfections ;  the  latter,  the  more  tq>ecial  and 
definite,  and  presenting  the  everlasting  God  in  intimate 
union  with  his  redeemed  people.  The  former  name, 
accordingly,  denoting  God  as  God,  corresponds  to  0""iH. 
which  denotes  man  as  man,  and  is  the  only  name  of 
God  which  appears  in  this  treatise.  The  name  Je- 
hoTah,  so  frequent  in  the  prophetic  writings,  is  not 
met  with  once  here.  And  this  constant  use  of  the  cor- 
relatives God  and  Man,  and  careful  avoidance  of  the 
i  Jehovah  and  Israel,  throws  much  light  upon  the 
of  the  treatise,  and  determines  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  great  questions  which  form  the  subject 
of  inquiry  are  regarded. 
I*  all  hit  labour,  or  in  return  for  all  hit  labour,  Sja 

'Scy.   Here  we  meet  with 

SB*  Smit,  which,  with  iu 


than  thirty- six  times,  and  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it 
u  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  and  carry  along  with 
us.  It  properly  signifies  fatiguing  toil,  which  no  one 
would  voluntarily  submit  to  without  the  prospect  of 
■one  resulting  advantage.  In  ch.  iv.  0  it  is  opposed  to 
and  in  ch.  iv.  8  it  is  followed  and  explained  by 


the  words  "bereaving  the  soul  of  good."  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remark  that  tliroughout  the  treatise  the 
"fatiguing  toil"  of  man  is  contrasted  with  the  work 
of  God  igpfhun  nteye).    The  mind  of  the  writer  is 

•  v;t 

anxiously  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  these  two 
works.  The  one,  the  work  of  God,  he  attempts  to  trace 
in  its  manifoldness  and  onward  progress ;  but  he  finds 
his  powan  quite  unequal  to  the  task.  "No  man  can 
find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,"  ch  til.  IL  Yet  what  he  does  discover  of  it 
serves  to  awaken  awe  and  admiration.  He  describes 
it  as  irresistible,  no  power  Iteing  able  to  stop  or  retard 
its  onward  progress,  ch.  »u  13;  as  altogether  excellent, 
ch.  m.  li;  complete  and  everlasting,  "nothing  can  lnr 
put  to  it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it,"  ch.  ill.  it  With 
this  most  perfect  work  of  God  he  contrasts  the  work  of 
man.  The  one  goes  silently  and  irresistibly  rn  with- 
out any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  great  Worker.  The 
oil,,  r  is  a  toilsome  and  fatiguing  work ;  weak  man  puts 
forth  upon  it  all  his  strength ;  yet  with  what  result  ? 
Does  his  labour  issue  in  the  acquisition  of  any  real  and 
permanent  good?  So  far  from  this,  he  finds  to  his 
bitter  disappointment  that  lie  has  wearied  himself  in 
vain,  and,  as  he  sinks  exhausted,  he  is  compelled  to 
cry  out,  "  Vanity  of  vanities !  all  is  vanity." 

Now,  by  attending  to  this  contrast,  which  is  con- 
stantly present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  between 
the  "work  of  man"  and  the  "  work  of  God,"  very  great 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  design  and  scope  of  the  entire 
treatise.  We  discover  at  once  what  is  the  all,  to  which 
the  stamp  of  vanity  and  emptiness  is  affixed.  It  in- 
cludet  every  work-  of  man  which  he  undertaL-et  at  man, 
and  irhich  doe*  not  harmonize  and  Jtt  in  with  the  irretit- 
tible  work  of  God.  Man's  work  necessarily  issues  in 
vanity  and  disappointment  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is 
not  subordinated  to,  aud  made  to  form  part  of,  God's 
work.  When  man's  work  comes  into  collision  with 
God's  work,  it  is  inevitably  dashed  to  pieces.  And  it 
is  because  man,  partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from 
subjection  to  the  sinful  tendencies  of  his  nature,  does 
not  usually  work  along  with  but  against,  though  not 
always  consciously  against,  (Jod,  that  his  most  anxious 
toil  issues  in  the  attainment  of  no  permanent  good.  But 
what  then  ?  Does  the  sacred  writer  stop  here !  By  no 
means.  There  is  a  potitire  as  well  as  a  negative  element 
in  his  teaching.  His  view  of  the  contrasted  works  of  God 
and  man  not  only  discloses  the  source  of  man's  failures 
and  disappointments,  but  likewise  suggests  the  course 
which  man  must  take  in  order  that  failure  may  as  far 
as  possible  be  avoided  and  success  attained.  He  must 
renounce  the  independency  to  which  ho  aspires,  and  be 
content  to  subordinate  his  own  work  to  G  oil's  work. 
He  mutt  become  a  G«d-fcaring  man:  that  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  attainment  of  permanent  good. 
"Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments;"  all  labour, 
disjoined  from  the  fear  of  God,  is  utter  vanity,  and 
however  successful  it  may  for  a  time  appear,  will  be 
seen  to  be  vanity  in  the  end :  "for  God  will  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  tiling,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad." 

In  the  fear  of  God  which  the  sacred  writer  thus  in- 
culcates, there  is  an  active  and  a  pattive  element.  The 
work  of  God  is  partly  known,  partly  unknown.  Hence 
the  duty  of  the  God- fearing  man  is  twofold :  active  con- 
currence in  God's  work  so  far  as  known  and  under 
stood;  patient  acquittance  and  cheerful  contentment 
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under  all  God's  arrangements,  even  the  darkest  ami 
most  mysterious.  The  value  of  the  latter  of  these  two 
element*  is  most  largely  insisted  on  throughout  the 
treatise,  ami  constitutes  one  of  its  most  marked  char- 
acteristics, ch.  u  M|  iu.  lit,  is.  K;  t.  17  (is);  till  is-.  U.  7.  The 
language  employed  by  the  Bacred  writer  in  these 
passages  has  been  often  misunderstood  ;  and  wan  in 
very  early  times  the  occasion  of  doubt  Iwing  expressed 
a*  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book.'  "  Tliat  a 
man  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  good  in  his  lalxmr,"  thin 
is  surely  strange  language,  it  has  been  said,  for  a  sacred 
to  make  use  of  in  conveying  his  idea  of  happi- 
and  certainly  it  sounds  not  unlike  the  language 
of  the  sensualist  who  Bays,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 


to-morrow  we  die. 


But  two  thini^  may  be  very'  like 


and  yet  be  essentially  different,  even  opposite  in  their 
nature.  The  same  language,  spoken  by  two  different 
persons,  may  have  two  different  meaning*.  An  advice 
may  lie  very  excellent  when  addressed  to  one  class  of 
persons,  which  it  would  lie  most  imprudent,  nay,  highly 
culpable  to  address  to  another  class:  according  to  the 
proverb,  "  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison."  With  regard  to  the  language  just  quoted, 
there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  "to  eat  and  to  drink,"  or 
as  it  is  given  in  ch.  i.\.  7,  "to  eat  bread  and  to  drink 
wine,"  means  "  to  feast."  Compare  Ex.  xxxii.  5,  6, 
"  The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink :"  1  Sa  m,  IB; 
1  KI  i  a'-,  Jc.  xtI  s.  It  is  opposed  to  fasting.  Is  xxil  13 ; 
Zee.  Tii.  c  It  i«  conjoined  with  D*fic\?,  rejoicing,  to  de- 
scribe the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  Israel  under  the 
government  of  Solomon:  "Judah  and  Israel  were 
many  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude, 
ratin'j  and  drinking,  and  making  merry,"  I  KI.  If.  *>. 
Moreover,  as  feasting  frequently  formed  part  of  the 
religious  service*  of  the  Israelites,  as  of  other  ancient 
nations,  we  find  the  expression  "eating  and  drinking" 
employed  to  describe  not  worldly  joy  merely,  but  also 
joy  in  God  :  "  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the 

sweet,  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord,  neither 

l>c  yc  sorry,  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength," 
He.  wit.  lo-U.  It  is  also  most  important  to  notice  that 
the  same  phrase,  "  to  eat  and  to  drink,"  is  employed  to 
descrilie  the  op|iosite  of  a  rapacious,  covetous  spirit  and 
conduct:  "  Did  not  thy  father  eat  and  drink,  and  do 

judgment  and  justice,  then  it  axu  ictll  ttith  him      3  SB  TK) ' 

x 

But  thine  eyes  and  heart  are  not  but  for  thy  rovttoii*- 
nets  (y*a),  and  to  shed  innocent  blood,"  Je.  sili.  is. 

From  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  there  is  an  "eating 
and  drinking"  which  is  quite  consistent  with  piety, 
and  which  a  sacred  writer  may  commend  without  for- 
feiting his  sacred  character.  It  is  not  the  feast  of  indo- 
lence which  is  commended ;  for  tho  attentive  reader 
will  observe  that  in  all  the  passages  als>ve  quoted  in 
which  happiness  is  associated  with  eating  and  drinking, 
Miour  also  is  introduced  as  a  necessary  element.  Still 
less  is  it  the  feast  of  impiety  and  sensuality;  for  it  is 
associated  throughout  with  well-doing  and  the  fear  of 
God.  Labour  and  the  ftar  of  God  art  prtmppoted.  It 
is  the  feast  of  quiet  contentment,  of  sol>er  enjoyment ; 
the  opposite  at  once  of  a  life  of  indolence,  and  of  a  life 


1  The  rendering  of  ch  ii  21,  in  onr  version.  i»  evidently  in- 
correct. The  sacred  writer  does  not  say,  "Tlicrn  is  nothing 
bttttr  for  a  man  than  that  he  Kit  and  drink,"  kc  ,  btit  that  man 
cannot  enjoy  good  nnlou  he  is  able  to  eat,  Ac.  He  describes 
thii  as  an  o**ential  element  of  hap|>ino»»,  but  does  not  say  that 
it  U  the 


of  covctousness  and  grasping  ambition  :  it  is  a  life  such 
as  that  which  St.  Paul  commends  when  ho  says,  "  Bo 
careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  U- 
made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  an  1 
minds  through  Christ  Jesus,"  rhi  iv  «,;.  t'mip.Xtt  ri  H-34 
That  this  }><tMire  clement  of  the  fear  of  God  should 
so  predominate  throughout  the  book,  seems  to  mark  it 
out  as  the  jiroduction  of  one  of  those  dark  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  when  pativnt  submission 
under  persecution,  and  contentment  amid  privations, 
were  the  duties  most  necessary  to  be  inculcated  and 
practised. 

There  is  yet  one  other  expression  in  ch.  i.  3,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  one  which  will  help  us 
still  further  in  coming  to  a  right  decision  as  to  the 
true  character  and  design  of  the  whole  treatise.  I  refer 
to  the  words,  "  undo-  thr  tun"  which  recur  no  fewer 
than  tlurty  times,  chiefly  in  the  earlier  chapters.  In 
ch.  i.  13,  we  also  find  "under  the  heareno."  The  mean 
ing  of  both  expressions  is  the  same,  viz.  in  the  land  of 
the  firing.  "  Under  the  sun,"  is  quite  equivalent  U> 
"  among  those  who  see  the  sun,"  ch  viL  11 ;  it  7;  *li  t,  it. 
among  the  living,  ch  11  3. 1;  Compare  De.  xxv.  1 S>,  and 
other  passages,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  plirase,  "  to 
destroy  from  mider  heaven,"  i.e.  from  among  the  Uring. 
Iu  these  words  "  under  the  sun,"  there  is  therefore 
implied  a  reference  to  the  condition  of  man  after  life's 
close,  when  he  has  ceased  to  sec  the  sun  and  has  gone 
into  darkness.  The  question  with  which  this  treatise 
comiuenoes,  thus  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
our  Lord:  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  1"  Compare  also  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  thought  of  death  i» 
that  which  presses  most  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  this  book.  It  is  death  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  stamps  "vanity"  upon  all  sublunary  things. 
"  One  generation  goetli  and  another  cometh,"  ek  i. » 
Through  the  fear  of  death  man  is  all  his  lifetime  sub- 
ject to  bondage.  It  is  a  thunder-cloud  which  thp>wi 
its  dark  shadow  over  the  whole  of  his  eartldy  existence. 
Man  lives  but  to  die,  and,  which  is  worse,  over  death 
he  has  no  control,  ch  tHL  a  He  is  the  creature  of  an 
irresistible  and  inflexible  law;  in  this  not  differing  from 
the  brutes,  eh.  UL  is>;  nay,  uot  differing  from  the  material 
world  in  which  he  dwells,  ch  i  S  7  It  seems  to  he  with 
man  just  as  with  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  winds, 
the  streams  :  constant  flow,  ceaseless  motion,  yet  ever 
returning  to  the  same  point  again  :  "  all  thing*  continue 
as  they  were  since  the  beginning  of  creation."  Million* 
of  toiling,  scheming,  restless  men,  live  and  die  and  are 
forgotten,  followed  by  other*  who  live,  lalstur,  die,  and 
are  forgotten,  just  as  those  who  have  gone  liefore. 
Despite  all  this  unceasing  labour  there  is  nothing  M*. 
ch. t. Ml;  the  old  is  ever  reproduced;  so  that  human 
affairs  seem  to  revolve  in  an  endless  round,  and  man, 
with  all  his  high  thoughts  of  himself,  is  but  the  creature 
of  an  all-governing  law,  which  ho  is  powerless  to  resist. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
an  implied  contrast  between  the  labour  of  man  and  the 
work  of  God  (c*nSm  rrsyz)-  Despite  all  man's  labour, 

there  ia  nothing  new:  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to 
create  a  new  thing.  And  all  hope  for  man  lies  in  the 
of  God  that  ho  will  put  forth  this  reserved 
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power.  "  Rememl»cr  ye  not  the  former  thing*,  neither 
consider  the  thing*  of  old ;  behold !  /  mil  do  a  new 
Ikimj;'  U  xltii.  is  it»  He  has  promised  to  make  with  man 
rt  nttc  rorenant,  Jo.  xxx\  It  j  to  give  to  him  ■  *eie  nam*, 
U  IxU  I ;  to  put  within  him  a  nfir  heart,  Ktc.xi  19 ;  xwiil-  51 ; 
even  to  create  ntir  hearriu  and  a  ntT  earth,  so  glorious 
tfukt  the  former  shall  not  lie  rememlieml  nor  come  to 
mind,  U.  Ixt.  ir.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  in  some  Buch 
radical  change  in  man  and  man's  condition  as  is  de- 
scribed in  these  passages,  that  the  Preacher  has  in  view 
when  he  says,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
Ami  thus  we  are  again  led  to  that  which  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter,  '*  Fear  Ciod  ;  remember  Cod 
thy  CrKaTOH,"  ch  xtl.  l.  is :  He  alone  can  give  thee  a 
new  heart,  a  new  life,  delivering  thee  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  from  the  dread  of  death. 

So  again,  where  it  is  said.  "  there  it  no  remembrance 
of  former  fltneratiom,"  ch  1.  n  (j-nST.  memorial),  there 

is  also  an  implied  contrast.  For,  however  it  may  be 
with  man,  with  God  the  righteous  is  had  in  continual 
remembrance  tB^Sy  "^IT*',••  *'*  *■  -P.v  °'  the 
pwphets.  He  is  dc*crU»c't  as  causing  to  l>e  written 
before  him  a  boot  of  rememlran*  ■«,)  for  thorn 

that  /tar  the  Loni,  and  that  think  upon  liis  name,  Mai 
m  w1  And  thus,  the  conclusion  again  returns.  "  Fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments:"  though  with  man 
thou  hast  no  memorial,  thou  shalt  have  a  memorial 
with  God  ;  for  "  he  shall  bring  into  judgment  every 
work,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  lie  good  or 
had." 

It  is,  however,  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  affirm, 
as  sotne  have  done,  that  the  main  design  of  the  treatise 
is  to  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  soul's  immortality 
and  of  a  future  judgment.  In  this,  as  in  the  other 
Old  Testament  I  woks,  we  find  tin-  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality still  in  the.  germ.  In  ch.  iii.  21,  indeed,  it  is 
either  expressly  affirmed  or  implied  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  destiny  of  the  spirit  of  man  and 
the  spirit  of  the  brute.  In  ch.  xii.  7.  it  is  said  that  the 
"spirit  of  man  returns  to  God  who  gave  it."  This 


God.  Iu  this  how  different  from  the  heathen  poets  and 
philosophers !  The  latter  talk  far  more  about  the  future 
life  of  the  soul  than  the  former;  yet  they  know  nothing 
of  the  true  immortality,  liecause  they  have  not  it* 
foundation  the  knowledge  of  (bid,  union  with  God. 
CVraparu  Mat  xxii.  31.  Ti 

The  fear  of  Got!  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the 
positive  element  in  the  teaching  of  Ecclesiastca,  rather 
than  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  Yet  the  latter, 
though  not  so  prominent  as  some  would  represent  it, 
is  by  no  means  kept  altogether  out  of  view.  For  the 
fear  of  God  rests  in  great  part  upon  the  conviction 
that  God  is  righteous,  and  that  God's  righteousness 
must  sooner  or  later  be  manifested;  and  from  such  a 
conviction  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution  cannot 
long  be  dissociated,  ch.  lit.  17 ;  xii  IS,  14 

IV.  Form  and  rranMrmf n/.~rkrcl«ria»t»  stands 
alone  among  the  Hebrew  writings.  The  books  to  w  hich 
it  liear*  the  closest  relationship  are  Proverbs  and  Job : 
but  in  form  it  is  distinguished  in  a  very  marked  man- 
ner from  )s>th  of  those,  as  well  as  from  the  other  scrip- 
tural books.  It  contains  not  a  few  proverl*,  but  it  is 
not  a  collection  of  proverbs:  it  is  a  continuous  compo- 
sition, having  one  theme  from  U-ginning  to  end.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  book  of  argument,  ap|s  aling  not  to  autho- 
rity but  to  reason  and  experience.  It  contains  no 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  like  the  writings  of  the  prophets: 
the  author  takes  lower  ground,  he  makes  no  claim  to 
prophetic  [lowers :  he  reasons  with  men  on  their  own 
level,  and  builds  his  argument  on  what  lies  under  the 
observation  of  every  one.  The  book  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  copious  induction  of  particulars  by  which  the 
general  theme  is  illustrated  and  the  final  conclusion 
established.  It  is  the  production  of  a  philosophic  ob- 
server and  reasoner,  rather  than  of  one  endowed  w  ith 
prophetic  intuition  and  enthusiasm,  ch  I  13,  And 
the  whole  course  of  observation  and  reasoning  by  which 
the  author  is  led  on  to  the  conviction  in  which  his  mind 
ultimately  re-ts,  is  laid  bare  before  us.  He  makes  his 
readers  his  confidant**  he  docs  not  conceal  the  ditlicul- 
tit  *  he  had  fell  and  the  doubt*  that  hail  risen  in  his 
mind:  he  even  sometimes  takes  up  what  might  lie 


of  count**  point*  back  to  Ge.  ii.  7.  when-  we  are  taught    considered  a  sceptical  position,  giving  free  utterance  to 

thoughts  which  some  might  have  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  suppress,  in  order  to  show  tis  how  he  found  his 
way  out  of  darkness  into  the  light  of  faith.  In  some 
of  these  partic  ular*  F.eclesiastcs  (tears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Job,  as  well  as  in  its  general  theme:  yet  in 
style  of  composition  scarcely  any  two  hook*  can  be 
more  dissimilar,  the  one  being  as  plain  aud  homely 
(  though  not  less  forcible  on  that  account)  as  the  other 
is  singularly  elevated  in  thought  ami  language. 

With  respect  to  arrangement  of  materials  and  train 
of  thought  and  argument,  we  cannot  of  course  exj>ect 
in  a  treatise  of  eastern  origin,  w  ritten  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years  ago.  the  same  regularity  and 
logical  sequeuce  as  would  be  demanded  in  any  similar 
production  of  the  modern  European  mind.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, therefore,  to  map  out  Eeclesiastes  into  chapters 
and  sections,  as  has  frequently  lieen  done.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  an  obvious  advance,  and  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  close  of  the  treatise  and  the 
c  iinmenoeinent.  There  is  au  introduction,  in  which 
the  theme  is  announced  and  the  problem  stated,  eh  1 
l  ii  *.  and  there  is  a  conclusion,  in  which  the  result  of 
the  argument  is  most  distinctly  enunciated,  th  xti  m 
The  intermediate  chapters,  i  12-xii  ;,  form  the  bodv  of 
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that  Go«l  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life 
(2"n  rCBjii  *nd  he  became  a  n^n  VDi-   The  Preacher 

teaches  us  that  at  death  God  take*  back  to  himself  the 
spirit  which  he  gave,  but  this  he  says  of  all  men  alike, 
and  it  ih  evident  he  has  as  yet  no  joy  in  anticipating 
this  return  to  God,  for  he  immediately  adds,  "  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  ch  xn  v  We  hear  from  him 
no  such  utterance  as  that  of  Paul  -  "to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ  is  far  better:"  for  as  yet  life  and  immor- 
tality have  not  been  brought  to  light.  The  silent  gloom 
of  death  has  not  y«'t  been  broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God.     Compare  ch.  Ix.  &,  O.tO 

It  is  only  in  its  germ  that  immortality  is  here  re 
vealcd.  Its  germ  is  faith  ami  the  fear  of  God.  This 
is  the  scriptural  order;  the  fear  of  God  first,  then 
eternal  life.  It  is  an  error  to  reverse  this  order,  and 
make  the  revelation  of  eternal  life  the  foundation  of  the 
fear  of  God.  The  Old  Testament  saints,  therefore, 
amid  all  their  darkness,  had  firmly  in  their  grasp  that 
which  is  the  root  of  immortality — faith,  union  with 

1  ll  luu  Imvii  remarked,  that  l«et»«su  M.iUcln 
t4«  tbon?  are  not  a  turn  |».inU  of  contact. 
Vol  I 
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the  treatise,  in  which  by  reflection,  by  argument,  by  a 
large  induction  of  jiartieulars,  the  way  is  prepared  for 
the  solution,  tio  far  on  a  solution  is  possible,  of  the 
problem  stated  at  the  commencement.  This  principal 
portion  of  the  treatise  has  been  variously  divided  ;  re- 
cently several  writer*  of  reputation  have  concurred  in 
recommending  the  following  fourfold  division : — 

A       i.  12— ii.  26. 

B.    iii.   1-v.  19  (20>. 

('.     vi.    l-viii.  15. 

D.  viii.  16— xii.  8. 
The  first  of  these  divisions  (A,  ch.  i.  12 — ii.  2d)  is  very 
distinctly  marked  off  from  the  others ;  but  between 
B,  C,  and  D  the  lines  of  separation  are  not  very  clearly 
traceable,  unless  we  are  to  regard  the  recurrence  of  a 
leading  thought  as  evidence  sufficient  that  tlie  argu- 
ment has  advanced  another  stage,  and  come  to  a  pause. 
The  primary  division  therefore  is  twofold  .— 

K    i.  12— ii.  26. 

3.  iii.  1 — xii.  8. 
In  the  former  the  experience  of  Solomon  predomi 
nates;  the  author,  if  not  Solomon  himself,  maintains 
throughout  the  assumed  character  of  the  wise  and  splen 
did  king  of  Israel :  in  the  latter  this  assumed  character 
is  almost  entirely  dropped,  and  the  author  appeals  to 
the  common  experience  of  mankind.  In  the  former 
the  picture  is  dark  in  every  part ;  vanity  of  vanities  is 
staini**!  on  every  line :  in  the  latter  the  darkness  of  the 
picture  begins  to  be  relieved  by  streaks  of  light,  becoming 
gradually  more  and  more  distinct  and  cheering.  In  the 
former  the  vanity  of  man's  labour  is  the  theme  through- 
out: in  the  latter  the  work  of  God,  who  hath  made  every- 
thing Ijeautiful  in  its  season,  and  the  peace  arising  from 
the  fear  of  God,  are  ever  more  and  more  largely  dwelt 
on.  In  the  second  division  (3,  ch.  iii.  1— xii.  8>, 
viewed  by  itself,  there  iH  also  a  perceptible  advance. 
The  writer  commence*  with  a  striking  description  of 
the  irorl-  of  God,  as  distinguished  from  the  laUwr  of 
man,  "To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,"  &c.  ch  111.  1. 
In  the  system  of  divine  providence  each  event  has  its 
place,  its  time,  its  cause,  its  consequences,  all  definitely 
arranged.  Notwithstanding  the  infinite  multiplicity  <>f 
its  parts,  the  work  of  God  is  one,  and  well  ordered; 
and  it  is  irresistible.  If,  therefore,  man's  work  stand* 
in  the  way  of  God's,  there  is  but  one  possible  result 
-  —man's  work  must  perish.  Hence  the  unprofitableness 
and  vanity  of  man's  work  as  man,  ch  lit.  v  Man  cannot 
follow  the  intricate  windings  of  providence,  ch  ill  11,  so  as 
to  adapt  to  them  his  own  petty  plans ;  neither  is  it  pos- 
sible for  him,  do  what  he  may.  to  rule  the  course  of 
events  so  as  to  command  success  independently  of  God, 
eh  lit  M  The  only  resource  is  in  faith,  and  "the  fear 
of  God,  ch  111  it 

The  greater  part  of  this,  w  hich  is  by  far  the  largest 
division  of  the  book,  ch.  tit.  1 -xii.  *,  is  but  an  unfolding  of 
the  roll  and  record  of  human  labours,  on  each  and  all  of 
which  the  Preacher  stamps  "  vanity  of  vanities.  "  But 
aa  he  advances,  and  at  ever  shortening  intervals,  the 


1  Compare  with  this  the  recent  testimony  of  one,  whose  singu- 
lar shlllties,  large  cx|»ricnce,  and  venerable  rears,  entitle  him 
to  bo  listened  to  with  tmwt  rvepectful  deference:—"  In  all  our 
pursuits,  in  our  whole  existence,  an  instinctive  sense  attends  u« 
that  we  »re  unsatisfied.  The  want  of  something  |Krmanent  ever 
liAQitU  nx.  Whatever  cvertious  we  have  made,  whatever  arte 
ces»  had,  whatever  gratification  received,  only  makes  us  feel  how 
hollow  il  all  is.  how  much  we  dwire  that  which  cuduras  "— 
Lord  Brougham,  Opening  Address  a»  President  ..f  Social 
Association.  1SS1, 


dreary  catalogue  of  vanities  is  interrupted,  and  the 
Preacher  give*  utterance  to  some  cheering  certainty, 
on  which  his  soul  may  rest  as  on  a  firm  foundation 
(as,  "  God  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  season." 
eh,  111.  ii;  "God  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked," 
ch  ill  17;  "  In  the  multitude  of  dreams,  &e.,  but  fear  thou 
God,"ch  v  7;  "  God  made  man  upright, "eh  vti  »;  "Though 
a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times  and  his  day*  be  pro- 
longed, yet  surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with 
them  that  fear  God,"  ch  mi  12);  or  to  some  sentiment  nr 
admonition  naturally  arising  from  the  course  of  reflec 
tiou  he  is  pursuing.  These  last  are  too  numerous  to 
specify;  they  embrace  those  portions  of  the  book  which 
l>ear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
as  ch.  iv.  6,  9-12;  v.  1,  fcc.  The  duty,  to  the  com- 
mendation of  which,  as  already  remarked,  the  Preacher 
most  frequently  reverts,  as  one  specially  seasonable  in 
the  troublous  times  in  which  probably  he  lived,  is  that 
of  contentment,  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  and 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  God,  ch  ill.  12,2s  ;r.is;viii 
15 1  II  7- 10.  The  pract ical  aim  of  the  treatise  is  tmwt  fully 
and  unambiguously  brought  out  towards  the  close,  ch  il 
1 -xii  7,  from  which  it  plainly  appears  that  the  author  ii 
uot,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  gloomy  misanthrope,  who 
!  looks  on  everything  with  a  jaundiced  eye;  but  a  teliever 
1  in  God,  who  strives  even  when  his  spirit  is  most  sad  and 
.  overwhelmed,  to  behold  everything  in  the  light  of  God, 
I  and  seeks  to  lead  men  to  the  true  good  by  leading  them 
t<>  a  life  of  faith  in  God.  "  Remember  tut  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth."  The  treatise  concludes  with  a 
special  appeal  to  the  young  to  make  choice  of  that  true 
!  peace  which  flows  from  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  and 
I  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  glitter  of 
worldly  jo>'s,  ch  xi  » — xii  i ;  an  appeal  enforced  by  tbe 
striking  picture  of  old  age  feeble  and  tremulous,  by 
which  the  record  of  the  vanity  of  human  labour  U  so 
]  fittingly  closed. 

V.  Canonical  Authority. — The  doubts  on  this  §ul* 
ject.  which  occasionally  even  in  early  times  found  f  x- 
pression  within  the  synagogue  and  the  church,  were 
nover  able  to  shake  the  dominant  sentiment  and  Iwlief, 
that  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  was  one  of  the  favoured 
few  who  wrote  "as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  the  authoritative  decision  of  the  church- 
teachers  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  internal  character 
of  the  book.  Nowhere  even  in  the  sacred  Scripture*  '» 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things  depicted  so  overpower- 
ingly.  The  utterances  of  the  book,  indeed,  by  then- 
boldness  often  startle  and  surprise.  TV  tongue  of 
scepticism  appears  to  I*  allowed  an  excess  of  license. 
But  this  is  no  indication  of  the  absence  of  inspiration ; 
rather  the  reverse.  Shrinking  timidity  and  smooth 
propriety  characterize  the  words  of  man;  but  the  words 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  ever  characterized  by  bold  and 
fearless  honesty.  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  absence 
of  Ecclesiastes  from  the  Old  Testament  would  create  * 
blank  which  no  skill  of  man  could  fill  up  I  Moreover, 
in  the  }>ages  of  the  New  Testament,  we  frequently 
catch  the  echo  of  Ecclesiastes.  And  no  wonder.  Ft* 
no  teaching  could  form  a  more  fitting  preparation  for 
j  the  full  revelation  of  the  world  to  come  than  the  teach- 
ing of  this  Ixsik,  in  which  the  vanity  of  the  world  that 
I  now  is  is  so  impressively  displayed.   Mat.  v  3,  t  (Ec.  m  1- 

Mat  vt  7(Ec  v  SHMat  »1  10,l».il-W;  xi  10;  Mar  till  3*;Lai» 
j  20  (Ec  vt  «)-Jn.  111.8  (Ec  xt  fiWo-  tat  *  (Ec  Ix  l«)-nom.  I  i, 

I  Co  I.  to;  JCo.v  10;  Col  if  8  fBc  i.lJMTl  It  S.I;  vi  ft.  17.  U» 
j  U  17  ;  Ja  1. 10  (Be  Iv  17  ;  ».  1  [v.  1, 2j\ 
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ill.  the  critical  study  of  Eccletiastes,  us  indent  of  most  of  the 
llebrew  writings,  the  mint  valuable  aid  is  dan  ted  from  t)>« 
Hel>rew  Concordance,  of  the  nuin«ruus  onmmeuUnes  on  Be 
iJniiasies,  a  moat  elaborate  acumnt  is  given  I  t  Mr.  Uimlmig 
{Kokttttk,  or  u\t  B  ok  nf  BetitfittMit,  Tittiutateit,  <tv.,  bft'hrit 
Han  D.  Oiutb»rg,  lSiil).  To  the  English  student,  the  Messrs. 
Clark  lutre  rendered  the  Commentary  of  Mengstonberg  easily 
accessible.  The  Ex]Msitions<if  ttoldeu,  Noyos,  and  Moses  Stuart, 
are  held  in  estimation.  Practical  Lectures  on  Eotlesiante*  are 
■BMWj  lUth  as  the  volumes  of  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and 
more  recently  Uiow  of  Dr.  Buchanan  ami  Mr.  Bridge*  | 

[v.  H.W.J 

ECCLESIAS  TICUS,  one  of  the  books  which  com- 
!''■-'  -  the  Apocrypha,  has dfteit  lieen  ascribed  to Solomon, 
and  by  many  Roman  Catholic  authorities  is  called  the 
fifth  Iwok  of  Solomon,  but  without  any  foundation.  The 
fifth  council  of  Carthage  unfortunately  gave  the  first 
wrong  decision  on  this  point,  and  Home  am  hence 
claim  for  it  a  certain  amount  of  patristic  authority. 
That  the  Iwok  may  embody  many  wise  Hayings,  which 
obtained  currency  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
which  may  therefore,  in  a  qualified  sense,  be  ascribed 
to  him,  no  one  will  doubt.  Hut  as  the  book  itself  eon 
tains  indubitable  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  a 
later  age  (for  example,  refers  to  the  captivity,  ch.  jMi 
H,  -ts\  and  professes,  in  the  preface,  to  lie  nothing  more 
than  the  collected  wisdom  of  a  learned  scribe  who  lived 
subsequent  to  the  times  of  the  law  and  the  prophets — 
there  ia  no  ground  whatever  for  assigning  it  a  higher 
origin,  or  investing  it  with  a  strictly  canonical  author- 
ity. It  professes,  in  its  existing  form,  to  l»c  a  Creek 
translation,  by  Jesus  the  sou  of  Sirach,  of  a  Hebrew  pro- 
duction left  by  his  grandfather,  alto  a  Jesus,  son  of 
Sirach.  What  authority  should  be  attached  to  such  a 
statement  it  is  difficult  to  say;  it  is  received  by  many  and 
disputed  by  some;  certainly  nothing  has  ever  been  seen 
by  any  public  authorities  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  in 
the  Creek  form  alone  is  it  known  to  the  church.  The 
Jesus  who  presented  it  to  the  public  is  suppled  to  have 
lived  in  the  second  century  liefore  Christ,  anil  to  have 
issued  this  work  about  B.C.  1'3().  Though  an  uninspired 
production,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  undoubtedly  by 
much  the  best  of  its  class.    (>'«»•  Apocrypha.) 

FDEN  [pltaxurt  or  delight],  the  original  resilience 
«»f  the  first  human  pair.  It  also  bears,  in  all  modern 
Europe-an  languages,  the  name  of  Parndi*e,  from  the 
translations  given  by  the  Kcptuagint  and  Vulgate  to 
•3  (gan)  ,  garden.  This,  in  the  Scptuagint,  is  rapd&etaoi, 

in  the  Latin,  pamdimu,  or  in  English,  paradut.  In- 
stead of  God  being  said  to  plant  a  garden  in  Eden, 
according  to  the  Scptuagint  it  is,  he  planted  a  paradise 
in  Eden;  and  the  Vulgate,  by  giving  the  sense  of  Eden, 
makes  it  a  paradise  of  pleasure  <  paraditu*  rolnjttatif). 
Paradise,  however,  is  simply  another  anil  later  Hebrew 
term  for  gnrthn,  ami  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Cant.  iv.  13;  Ec.  ii.  .0,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered orchard,  and  Na.  ii.  8,  in  which  fon*t  lias  been 
adopted  as  the  equivalent.  The  won!  is  properly  jtardet, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  imfiorted  into  the  Hebrew 
from  the  Armenian  or  Persian.  Like  ;/itn,  it  denotes 
garden  in  the  wider  sense— a  large  iuclosure  or  park, 
planted  with  trees  for  use  ami  ornament,  and  so  ap 
proaching  more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  an  orchard  than 
to  that  of  a  forest. 

The  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
is  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  identify  it*  place  with 
any  existing  locality.    "  And  the  Lord  Cod  planted  a 


garden  eastward  in  Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man  he 
had  formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord 
Cod  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  good  for  ftssl;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden,  anil  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  Antl  a  river  went  out  of  E<len  to  water  the  gar- 
den; aii' I  from  thence  it  wits  parted,  and  became  into 
four  heads.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison;  it  is  that 
which  compasseth  the  whole  laud  of  Havilah,  where 
there  is  gold;  antl  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good;  there  is 
bdellium  {(xdolac/t),  antl  the  onyx -stone  (thoham).  Aud 
the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Cihon.  It  is  the  same 
that  compasscth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia  .;r  •••'/.  1. 
And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekcl;  it  is  that 
which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  (or  rather  eastward  to) 
Assyria.  Antl  the  fourth  river  is  the  Euphrates 
{Pfirtil),"  (jv  11  s-14.  Some  parts  of  this  description 
seem  to  be  intelligible  enough  to  those  who  know  only 
the  post-diluvian  world,  anil  this  has  led  many  eminent 
scholars  into  the  belief  that  the  whole,  by  dint  of  learned 
inquiry,  or  etymological  ami  geographical  explanations, 
could  be  made  fully  out.  There  can  l»e  no  doubt  that 
the  river  called  Phrat  in  the  original  is  the  same  with 
the  Euphrates,  and  that  Hiddekel  appears  elsewhere  to 
l>e  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  river  Tigris,  Da.  x.  s.  As- 
syria also  is  a  well-known  region,  and  has  the  Tigris 
as  one  of  its  great  rivers.  But  wliat  precisely  la  the 
land  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia— a  term  that  is  known  to  be 
variously  used  in  Scripture?  What  or  where  is  the 
land  of  Havilah?  or  the  rivers  Pison  and  Cihon!  Of 
these  we  have  no  certain  information  whatever;  antl 
after  centuries  of  research  ami  speculation  we  are  not 
one  whit  farther  advanced,  nor  have  inquiries  been  able 
to  come  nearer  to  an  agreement,  than  when  the  matter 
was  first  broached.  Even  if  we  could,  with  some  mea 
sure  of  certainty,  learn  what  particular  countries  and 
rivers  were  here  meant  by  the  names  of  HavUah,  Cush, 
Pison,  Cihon,  it  would  help  us  very  little  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  for  the  statement  in  resect  to  the  site 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  plainly  is,  not  only  tliat  it  was 
somehow  connected  with  four  rivers,  but  that  these 
four  rivers  had  their  origin  in  the  garden,  flowed  through 
the  garden  as  an  undivided  copious  stream,  and  after- 
wards fell  into  the  fourfold  division  mentioned  under 
the  names  Pison,  Cihon,  Hiddikel,  and  Euphrates. 
Thi*  seems  the  dear  meaning  of  the  words;  and  to  ox 
plain  them,  as  Bot-hart  antl  others  have  done,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  river  was  one  indeed,  while  |iassing 
through  the  region  which  formed  the  garden,  but 
that  the  four  heads,  or  princijial  divisions,  consisted 
of  two  (the  Tigris  ami  Euphrates),  flowing  into  it  ami 
coalescing  as  they  entered  the  territory  of  Eden,  and 
again,  after  leasing  it,  dividing  into  two,  ami  form- 
ing the  main  streams  by  which  tlie  river  reached  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Tlie  river,  it  is 
I  expressly  said,  irr/if  out  of  Eden,  had  its  source  then;, 
;  an«l  from  thence—  that  is,  on  it*  leaving  Eden— it 
]  became  parted  into  four  heads  or  leading  divisions. 
1  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  tlian  that  there  is 
no  region  in  the  known  habitable  world  in  which 
these  conditions  meet.  And  on  the  supposition  that 
the  statement  is  of  a  strictly  historical  nature  (which 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt),  there  is  room  for  but 
one  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  description,  whether 
written  immediately  by  the  pen  of  Moses,  or  handed 
down  to  him  from  primeval  times,  has  respect  to  a  state 
of  things  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  broken 
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up  and  changed  by  the  deluge.  It  is  imjmssible  that, 
after  such  a  catastrophe,  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
world  could  have  remained  altogether  what  it  formerly 
won;  anil  it  in  not  improbable  that,  in  the  regiona  over 
which  it  more  especially  prevailed,  alterations  t«Mik 
place  in  the  relative  heights  of  districts,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  direction  of  rivers.  Indeed,  U>  eleva- 
tions and  depression*  in  the  eartli's  surface,  caused 
by  volcanic  agencies,  the  cataatrophe,  in  its  physical 
character,  may  probably  l»e  in  great  part  ascribed. 
Hence,  while  the  general  features' of  the  region  may 
have  continued  after  the  flood  much  as  Ijcfore,  and 
some  of  the  names  of  rivers  and  districts  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  old  world  would  naturally  be  retained 
in  the  new,  it  was  not  to  be  exjweted  that  the  precise 
position  of  matters  in  the  original  garden  of  Eden 
should  be  found  any  longer  to  exist. 

Tlie  circumstance  that  the  description  does  not  suit 
any  actual  locality  in  the  post  diluvian  world,  and  that 
some  of  the  names  employed — Pison,  Gihon,  Havilah 
— are  left  altogether  indefinite  in  the  records  of  Old 
Testament  history,  render  it  probable  that  the  account 
was  simply  adopted  by  Meises  as  one  of  the  accredited 
memorials  of  an  earlier  age.  It  is  lwrdly  to  he  sup- 
[ioscd  that,  if  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  the 
world  by  the  handwriting  of  Moses,  there  should  have 
l>een  no  indication  of  the  change  of  circumstances  which 
hindered  the  applicability  of  the  description  to  any 
known  locality.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  tilings  of  the  olden  time,  explanations  are 
often  thrown  in  to  make  the  historical  statements  pro- 
perly intelligible;  for  example,  Ge.  xiv.  8;  xxviii.  19; 
De.  ii.  10-12,  20-23.  Wo  are  therefore  inclined  to 
regard  the  description  of  paradise  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis  as  a  primeval  record,  in  form  an  well  as  in 
substance,  and  on  this  account  especially  incapable  of 
being  identified  with  any  particular  region  with  which 
we  have  the  means  of  making  ourselves  acquainted ;  for 
the  relative  position  and  external  aspect  of  things  had 
become  too  much  changed  by  the  action  of  the  deluge 
to  admit  of  it. 

Delitatch,  one  of  the  latest  and  ablest  commentators 
on  Genesis,  differs  in  respect  to  this  view  of  the  record. 
He  thinks  that,  according  to  the  authors  mode  of 
contemplation,  "  paradise  had,  when  he  w  rote,  been 
obliterated  from  the  earth;  and  this  he  certainly  did  not 
conceive  of  without  a  violent  disturbance  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  rivers  to  the  land  of  Eden."  But  he  en- 
tirely concurs  (as  does  also  Richers,  Die 


dletc.  timl  Sundflulhcvtchichte,  |>.  J2S,  »rq  )  ill  the  view  we 

have  given  of  the  subject  itself.  "  It  is  imjioKsihle,"  he 
says,  "  to  reconcUe  the  geographical  statements  of  the 
author,  regarding  the  rivers  of  paradise,  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  present  form  of  the  earth's  surface, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner."  Ho  then  refers  to  the  ex- 
planatory schemes  of  various  writers,  in  |>articular  of 
Von  Raumer,  Buttinann,  and  Bertheau,  which,  how- 
ever, he  admits,  yield  no  certain  result,  and  expresses 
his  belief  in  the  probability  of  change*  having  taken 
place  in  the  relative  altitudes  of  districts  and  the  courses 
of  rivers  in  that  |«art  of  the  world.  "It  is  there- 
fore unnecessary,"  ho  concludes,  "in  order  to  establish 
the  geographical  statement*  of  the  sacred  writer,  that 
we  should  be  able  still  to  point  to  four  distinct  streams 
(the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  among  them),  proceeding 
from  a  single  source,  winch  is  plainly  impossible.  The 


original  onene»ss  of  the  four  streams  is,  in  the  sense  of 
the  author,  as  certainly  at  an  end  as  that  paradise  is 
lost."  He  adds  -"  Pison,  Gihon,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates, 
are  ^'  the  remains  of  those  four  streams  into  which 
the  |>aradise  ri\ •  r  originally  divided  itself,  and  which 
ls>re  the  blessings  of  paradise  into  all  the  world."  But 
this  is  advancing  somewhat  into  the  regions  of  fancy, 
as  it  still  re-mains  matter  of  doubtful  simulation  what 
existing  rivers  are  to  l>e  identified  with,  or  abroach 
nearest  to,  Pison  and  Gihon. 

Baumgarten,  in  his  Theological  Commentary  on  tht 
Pentateuch,  had  already  propounded  substantially  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  as  has  now  been  given,  with 
no  further  difference  than  that  he  makes  it  somewhat 
more  specific.  While  he  regards  the  deluge  as  having 
necessarily  disfigured  and  changed  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  earth's  surface,  he  still  thinks  a  general 
similarity  remained;  and  we  may  hence  conceive  "that 
from  the  region  of  Armenia  a  river  flowed,  and  then 
divtik-d  itself  into  four  branches,  of  which  the  two 
eastern  corresponded  to  the  rivers  afterwards  deno- 
minated [and  why  not  also  denominate!  in  primeval 
times?)  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  and  the  two 
western  had  their  course  through  Arabia,  which,  by  s 
sulwcquent  elevation,  rose  somewhat  above  the  original 
river-heel."  That  he  is  right  in  indicating  Armenia  as 
the  region  within  which  lay  the  site  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  is  highly  probable  from  the  notices  themselves 
we  have  upon  the  subject,  and  also  from  the 
current  of  tradition,  which  pointed  to  that 
the  original  seal  of  the  human  family. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  a  detailed  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent schemes  that  have  been  framed  to  explain  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  in  conformity  with  existing  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  may  consult  Marmi  DUtert.  de 
Paradi*.  Terrts.  in  Bocharti  Opp.;  Marckii  Hut,  Parad. 
Ittuttrata;  Schulthess.rfo*  Parodies;  Faber'*  A  rrhtrologji. 
or  Kosenmiiller's  Biblical  Geography,  vol.  i.,  as  given  in 
Clark's  Biblical  Cabinet.  No.  xi.  p.  4«-»7.  The  dif 
Acuities  connected  with  a  real  geographical  solution 
have  given  rise  in  Germany  to  several  mythical  explan- 
ation*, in  which  the  biblical  narrative  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  treated  much  as  modern  scholars  treat  the 
ancient  classical  tradition  of  the  gardens  of  the  He* 
perides.  Some  account  is  given  of  these  arbitrary 
schemes  in  Winer's  Had.  Worterbuch,  article  "  Eden,"  to 
which  we  simply  refer,  as  we  deem  them  of  no  value 
in  respect  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  more  im 
mediately  produced. 

In  respect  to  the  garden  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  presented  to  our  view  as  the  region  of  complete 
earthly  satisfaction  —of  life  in  its  immortal  freshness 
and  beauty.  It  was  the  earth's  centre,  as  the  habitation 
of  rational  and  perfect  humanity — the  seat  of  that  do- 
minion which  was  given  to  man  as  the  deputy  and  image 
of  God,  and  from  which  he  was  gradually—  had  he 
stood  in  his  original  position — to  extend  his  sway,  and 
the  blessings  of  hU  ample  heritage,  over  the  other  regions 
of  the  habitable  globe.  There,  as  our  great  poet  ha* 
sung  in  immortal  verse,  nature  concentrated  her  whole 
wealth,  so  as  to  make 

"  A         <•;>  on  earth, 
A  luippy  rural  ae.it  of  various  view  ; 
Grove*,  *h<*e  rivh  t revs  wt-]>t  odorous  guin*  and  islxn; 
Other*.  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  gulden  rind, 
Hung  amiable — Heaporisn  fable*  true— 
If  true,  hero  only,  and  of  delicious  t«rt«. 
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The  lnnU  their  quire  applj ;  nim,  »ertjal  .iir», 
lireuthing  the  smell  of  flel.l  and  grove,  attune 
Tho  trembling  Icavw.  while  universal  Pan.  ' 
Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hour*  in  ilati.  •. 
Led  on  eten.al  njxiiig." — Panuli/t  £.<»/,  iv. 

Happy,  indeed,  if  it  could  hut  liave  continued,  aud 
Advil,  faithful  to  his  trust,  Usui  preserved  for  himself 
and  his  offspring  such  a  dowry  of  life  mid  blessing. 
But  here,  ait  in  everytlung  that  concern*  the  more 
iieeuliar  glory  of  God,  the  moral  wan  made  to  rule  the 
natural;  and  a*  our  first  parent*  failed  to  abide  in  the 
holy  obedience  on  which  the  whole  was  suspended,  it 
fell  from  their  grasp,  and  thenceforth  stood  related  to 
them  and  their  posterity  as  a  forfaited  inheritance. 
Rut  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  matter  are  discussed 
elsewhere.    (.Sir  A  DAM. I 

EDOM  [rtdnt**],  a  mime  given,  from  a  characteristic 
incident  in  his  life,  to  the-  elder-l*<rn  of  Isaac's  sons, 
and  afterward*  to  his  land  and  people,  «!c,  i»  j»  (&« 
BUV,  Idumka.)  . 

ED  RE  I  [«rrou</].  the  name  of  a  fortified  city;  and 
indetd,  1.  First  and  chiefly  of  the  capital  of  the  an- 
cient Bat&nca,  and  if  not  the  capital,  at  least  one  of 
the  chief  cities,  of  the  still  more  ancient  kingdom  of 
ISashan,  Nil  xii.  Bj  0(1.14; HL  W;  J'«- ill.  I.    It  in  OOij  men- 
tiotieil  in  Scripture  as  the  place  at,  or  near  whieh,  ( >g 
the  king  of  Bashan  resided,  and  in  the  neighlwiurhood  of 
which  tlie  Israelite*  completely  routed  his  forces:  after 
which,  of  course,  it  became  part  of  the  Israclitish  terri- 
tory,  and  was  included  in  the  portion  assigned  to  the 
lialf-trit»e  of  Manasseh.    Its  precise  jxisition,  however, 
in  still  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.     In  the  OnojHO* 
'»«•««  of  Eusebiua  it  hears  tlie  name  of  Adraa.  and  is 
placed  at  the  distance  of  25  Koman  miles  from  B>sr:i, 
and  »i  fri>tn  Astaroth.    In  modern  times  it  has  com- 
monly l>cen  identified  with  Der'a,  hut  Mr.  l'orter  (Hawl- 
hoek  of  Syria  and  PuleHtiuc,  y  ».•)  prefers  the  ruins  of  a 
place  some  miles  farther  south,  hearing  the  name  of 
Edr'a.    Both  sites  are  in  the  Hauran.  in  that  division 
of  it  which  is  called  the  Lejah  ;  and  whichever  of  the 
two  is  adopted,  the  position  of  the  place  must  have  l«?cn 
Very  nearly  straight  east  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Sea  of  Tilicrias,  aud  at  a  distance  of  from  •_»."> 
to  30  miles.    The  ruins  at  both  the  sites  are  pretty 
extensive,  covering  a  space  of  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  possessing  much  of  the  same  charac- 
ter.   They  are  of  tlie  Greek  order,  and  belong  to  ( 'hris- 
tian  times.     Tlie  chief  reason  why  Mr.  Porter  prefers 
the  site  of  the  modern  Edr'a  to  that  of  the  ancient  Edrei 
is  its  stronger  position,  lieing  situated  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory, w  hich  rises  from  20  to  30  feet  alsivc  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  and  being  inaccessible  except  through 
narrow  defiles  ami  precipitous  nicks.     Smie  Arab 
families  still  occupy  the  few  houses  which  remain. 

2.  Anotlier  Edrei  belonged  to  tlie  tril>e  of  Naph- 
tali,  Jo*  x\x  37  -,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  it. 

ECrLAH  [fitifer],  one  of  David's  wives,  the  last 
mentioned  in  two  lists,  and  the  mother  of  one  son. 
Ithrenm,  2S«.  in  s ;  1  Cli.  IU.  a  Each  time  the  name  is 
given  with  the  emphatic  addition  "  his  wife,"'  which 
has  lad  some  to  suppose  that  Eglah  might  l*  but 
another  name  of  Michal,  David's  original  and  proper 
wife.     But  this  is  not  likely. 

EG'LAIM,  I.,  it.  s,  probably  the  same  as  En aim 
(  which  sceb 


EO-LON  V«ljti,»j\.  A  king  of  Moab,  who,  after 
the  disasters  that  had  befallen  the  Moabite  race  under 
the  hand  of  Moses,  rallied  its  scattered  forces,  and 
made  severe  reprisals  upon  the  Israelites.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Amalckites  and  Ammonites,  he  brought 
the  people  on  the  further  side  of  Jordan  into  subjec- 
tion, and  even  carried  his  conquests  into  the  Ulterior 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  far  at  least  as  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Jericho,  and  to  make  it  one  of  his  head- quar- 
ters, J «  til  Ul  It  was  proliably  in  that  city  that  he  was 
shun  by  Ehud :  but  while  the  sacred  record  relates 
various  particular*  regarding  the  manner  of  his  death, 
it  does  not  distinctly  mention  the  place  where  the  blow 
was  struck.  Eglon  held  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Israelites  in  bondage  for  eighteen  years. 

EG'LON,  the  name  also  of  an  ancient  city  in  Canaan, 
whose  king,  Dcbir,  formed  one  of  the  five  Ainorite 
kind's  that  laid  siege  to  Giheon,  and  were  overthrown 
by  Joshua,  Jm.ii  The  city  itself  was  taken  by  Joshua, 
and  all  its  in  habitant!  destroyed,  Jo*,  i  36.  Its  site  is 
still  matter  of  dispute  IRobiiuon,  Researched,  li.  3V.';  Porter, 
Handbook,  p  avA 

EGYPT  (Greek,  Aryi-rrot:  Hebrew,  Mi*r  or  Mi: 
raim,  from  the  sou  of  Ham;  in  the  language  of  tho 
country  in  hieroglyphics,  ('htm    or    Chtmi  — 

which  signifies  the  bhu  »  wd :  and  by  tho 
Arftl«  of  the  present  day.  r  Mi*r) ;  a  country  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Africa,    latitude  at 

Assouan.  21  >')',  and  at  Bourlos.  31 J  30"  N.;  longitude 
at  Akahah-cl-Solourn,2f»  E.;  and  river  El  Arish,  34J  E.; 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on 
the  east  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
south  by  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  Desert. 
The  greatest  Ltvadth  of  Kgypt  is  about  250  miles,  com- 
prehending the  Greater  Oasis,  the  Leaser  Oasis,  and  tho 
t  tasis  of  Amnion ;  hut  inhabited  Egypt  is  confined  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  in  the  widest  part  di>ea 
not  exceed  80  miles,  while  for  its  general  length  the 
width  is  only  from  10  to  1.1  miles,  decreasing  at  tlie 
southern  Ix.undary  to  2  miles.  Throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  country  run  two  ranges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  Arabian  Hills  <>n  the  east,  and  the  Libyan 
on  the  west,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  valley 
thus  funned  runs  the  Nile,  called  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  the  great  river  of  Egypt,  for  the  name 
does  not  appear,  though  it  occur*  in  the  original 
text.  Of  the  sources  «>f  the  Nile,  all  that  we  know  is 
that,  about  7  south  of  Assouan,  throe  rivers  unite  to 
form  the  waters  of  tho  Nile -1st,  the  White  river, 
flowing  from  snowy  mountains  south  of  the  equator; 
2d,  the  Blue  river,  rising  in  Abyssinia;  and  3d,  the 
Tacazze  or  Abara,  the  Astahoras  of  Strabo,  the  eastern 
source.  From  the  cataract*  at  Assouan,  the  Nile  flows 
northward  through  I'pper  Egypt,  until  it  reaches  lat. 
30°  If/,  where  it  divides  into  two  main  streams,  the 
Heracleotic  (now  the  Rosetta)  mouth  to  the  west;  and 
the  Phatnitic  (now  the  Damiettal  mouth  to  the  cast, 
the  other  five  mouths  which  formerly  existed  lieing 
now  silted  up.  These  two  streams,  conjoined  with  a 
tliird  springing  a  little  higher  up,  inclose  that  portion 
of  land  known  us  the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  te 
the  I  i  reck  letter  A,  and  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
deposit*  of  alluvial  matter  brought  down  the  stream. 
The  Nile  has  no  titles,  but  a  current  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  lialf  or  three  miles  an  hour  constantly  running 
towards  the  sea,  and  the  stream  is  always  deep  enough 
for  navigation.    Ths  water  is  usually  of  a  blue  colour, 
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but  it  become*  a  reddish  brown  during  the  overflow:  it 
iit  esteemed  highly  salubrious.  The  nio*t  remarkable 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  river  is  its  annual 
regular  increase,  anting  from  the  periodical  rains  which 
fall  within  the  tropics.  Ah  rain  rarely  falls  in  Egypt, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  entirely  depends  u|h>ii  Uiis 
overflowing  of  the  river,  for  on  the  subsiding  of  the 
water  tile  land  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  brown 
slimy  deposit,  which  so  fertilizes  the  otherwise  barren 
soil  that  it  produces  two  crops  a  year,  while  lieyond  the 
hunts  of  the  inundation  tliere  is  no  cultivation  whatso- 
The  Nile  l>egins  to  rise  in  June,  and  continue*  to 
}  until  September,  overflowing  the  low  lands  along 
its  course,  the  waters  being  conveyed  by  canals  where 
iuitiir.il  cliannels  fail.  The  Delta  then  looks  like  an 
immense  marsh  interspersed  with  islands,  villages, 
towns,  and  plantations,  just  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  water  remains  stationary  for  a  few  days, 
when  it  gradually  logins  to  subside,  uutil  almut  the 
end  of  October  the  land  is  left  dry  again.  The  seed 
is  then  sown,  and  an  artificial  irrigation  is  continued 
in  two  different  ways,  viz.  by  means  of  the  water- 
wheel,  <>r  by  the  instrument  called  tthadonf.  The 
first  consists  of  a  horizontal  w  heel  tumed  by  one  or  two 
oxen,  which  sets  in  motion  a  vertical  drum,  over  which 
is  slung  a  chaplet  of  earthen  jars,  which  scoop  up  the 
water  and  bring  it  to  a  trough  on  a  level  with  the  drum. 
Into  this  trough  each  jar  empties  itself  in  succession, 
and  the  water  is  conducted  by  an  inclined  channel  into 
the  plantation,  which  had  been  previously  divided  into 
comiiartmeiits  of  one  or  two  yartls  square,  by  raising 
the  mould  into  walls  or  ridges  of  five  or  six  inches  in 
height.  Into  these  compartments  the  cultivator  forms 
an  entrance  for  the  water,  by  depressing  a  little  space 
in  the  ridge  or  wall  with  the  sole  of  his  foot ;  and 
this  overlooking  of  the  cliannels  of  irrigation,  and  ad- 
justment of  the  openings  from  one  compartment  to  the 
other  with  the  foot,  is  continued  till  the  cultivator  is 
assured  by  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  each  |>art- 
ment  is  daily  and  duly  supplied  with  its  proper  quantity 
of  water.  To  this  peculiarity  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  of  Egypt,  whether  for  corn  or  other  production, 
allusion  is  made  in  De.  xi.  10. 

The  second  means  of  raising  water,  namely,  the 
shadouf,  consists  of  a  leathern  bucket  slung  at  one  end 
of  a  pole,  which  has  a  weight  at  the  other,  a  contriv- 
ance by  which  the  cultivator  is  enabled  to  scoop  up 
the  water  considerably  below  his  feet,  and  raise  it  with 
comparative  case  to  the  niouth  of  a  channel  on  a  level 
with  his  breast.  This  last  mode  of  raising  water  is  de- 
picted on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt,  and 
also  in  the  sculptures  from  Nineveh,  by  which  we  learn 
that  the  "hanging  gardens,"  or  those  plantations  on 
the  artificial  mounds  of  that  celebrated  city,  were  irri- 
gated. The  land  is  soon  covered  with  green  crops, 
which  last  till  February,  and  the  harvest  is  in  March. 
An  elevation  of  the  river  of  10  cubit*,  or  about  26  feet, 
is  essential  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and 
as  that  elevation  subsides,  the  chaplet  of  buckets  is 
lengthened,  or  the  number  of  shadoufs  are  increased. 
Should  the  Nile  rise  above  this  height,  it  does  great 
damage,  and  involves  the  population  in  distress ;  while 
if  it  should  not  attain  the  ordinary  height,  there  is 
deficiency  of  crops  and  famine  ;  but  so  regular  aru  the  I 
operations  of  nature  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  in 
imitations  are  nearly  uniform.  The  rate  of  the  deposii 
of  mud  is  supposed  to  be  about  (i  inches  in  a  century. 


Ancient  Egypt  was  divided  into  three  parts— 1st,  the 
Thebaid,  and  2d,  the  Heptanomos,  which  together  were 
called  Upper  Egypt — 3d,  the  Delta,  or  I»wer  Egypt, 
where  the  Nile  divides  and  reached  the  Mediterranean 
by  eight  natural  and  two  false  mouths :  these  were,  be 
ginning  on  the  west,  the  Canopic,  the  Heracleotic,  the 
Dolbitine,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Pineptime  false  moutli, 
the  Diolcos  false  mouth,  the  Phatnitic,  the  Mendesian 
{Menzehth\,  theTanitie  {Mot*),  and  the  Pel  usiac  mouth. 
Egypt  was  also  divided  into  forty- nine  provinces  or 
nomes,  each  with  a  chief  city ;  but  these  were  nut 
always  the  same,  nor  had  they  always  the  same  boun- 
daries, as  the  country  round  a  great  city  was  oeca 
sionally  called  its  nome. 

Climatr. — The  atmosphere  in  Egypt  is  extremely 
clear  and  dry,  the  temperature  regular  and  exceedingly 
hot,  though  the  heat  is  tempered  during  the  daytime 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  by  the  strong  wind  which 
blows  from  the  north,  and  which  enables  vessels  to 
ascend  the  ri  ver  against  the  stream.  The  winter  month* 
are  the  moat  delightful  part  of  the  year,  the  air  being 
crnj  and  balmy,  aud  the  ground  covered  with  verdure; 
later,  the  ground  becomes  parched  and  dry;  and  in  May 
the  suffocating  khamseen,  or  simoom,  begins  to  blow 
into  the  valley  from  the  desert  plains  on  each  side  of  i;, 
raising  clouds  of  tine  sand,  and  causing  various  diseases, 
until  the  rising  of  the  river  again  comes  to  blew  the 
land.  It  rains  but  rarely,  except  near  the  in  mIwci 
At  Memphis  the  rain  falls  perhaps  three  or  four  timet 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  only  onco 
or  twice,  if  at  all;  but  at  night  the  dews  are  heavy  and 
the  air  cool  and  refreshing:  showers  of  hail  sometime* 
reach  the  borders  of  Egypt,  but  the  formation  of  ice  is 
very  uncommon.  Earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt, 
and  thunder  and  lightning  are  neither  frequent  nor 
violent.  Egypt  is  not  remarkably  healthy,  as  in  addi- 
tion to  visitation*  of  plague  and  cholera,  ophthalmia, 
iliarrheea,  dysentery,  and  boils  are  very  prevalent. 

Gtolof/}/  and  Mineraloijg.—  The  hilly  region  which 
separates  Egypt  from  Nubia  is  composed  of  granitic 
rocks,  w  hich  terminate  at  Assouan  (Syene),  and  extend 
up  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
The  Arabian  and  Libyan  hills  are  both  composed  of 
cretaceous  strata,  the  predominant  rock  being  lime- 
stone. This  sandstone  extends  from  Assouan  to  Esm-. 
about  85  miles,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  limestone  of 
the  up|>cr  chalk  series.  From  thence  for  130  miles  the 
valley  is  bounded  with  a  tertiary  nummulite  limestone. 
Over  a  great  extent  of  Egypt  the  rt>cks  are  covepd 
with  moving  sands,  and  in  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Nile  by  the  alluvium  deposited  during  the  inundation*, 
and  which  consists  of  an  argillaceous  earth  or  loam, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  and  quartzose  sand.  The 
sedimentary  deposit  has  no  traces  of  stratification. 
The  minerals  used  in  buildings,  sculpture,  vases,  ke . 
were  found  in  the  rock  formations  of  the  country. 
Granite,  syenite,  and  basalt  were  obtained  from  Assouan, 
sandstone  from  Sibrilis,  alabaster  from  Tel -el- Amarus, 
limestone  from  Beni-hassan  and  from  Toora,  breccia 
from  the  Gosseir  Pood,  porphyry  from  the  quarries 
of  Gcl>el-I)ohan,  emerahbi  from  the  mines  of  Gebrl- 
Zatmra,  gold  from  the  mines  in  Upper  Egvpt,  and 
iron  from  the  desert  plains  of  Nubia,  natron  from  the 
lake*  in  the  Oasis  of  Amnion,  hence  called  sal-ammimiac. 
Bitumen,  salt,  ami  sulphur  are  also  among  the  other 
minerals  of  Egypt. 

Botany.— It  would  appear  that,  anciently  as  m>«. 
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Egypt  did  not  produce  timber;  the  only  trees,  beside* 
the  palm  and  tamarisk,  being  the  sycamore,  fig,  and 
acacia  or  gum-arabic  tree,  which  last  does  not  attain  to 
any  mxc  north  of  Wady  Haifa.    The  papyrus  plant, 
once  to  important,  U  now  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
country.   Of  it  was  manufactured  a  paper,  which  was 
supplied  to  all  the  ancient  world.     Boats,  baskets, 
cord*,  and  shoe*  were  also  made  of  it.    The  disappear- 
ance of  this  important  plant  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
poetically  announced   in   Is.   xix.  7.     Besides  the 
lotus  or  water-lily  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  hat  always  been 
ceieorateu  lor  its  production  oi  com,  barley,  a  great 
variety  of  the  bean  class,  leeks,  garlic,  onions,  flax,  and 
for  plants  of  the  cucumber  tribe,  as  we  learn  from  the 
neulpture*  and  from  several  passages  in  holy  Writ,  and 
they  are  still  abundant  as  ever.    To  the  product*  of 
ancient  times  have  been  added  the  sugar-cane,  cotton 
plant,  indigo,  and  tobacco.    Wine  was  abundantly  pnv 
duced  in  Egypt,  and  the  sculptures  liear  ample  testimony 
to  the  extent  to  winch  the  ancient  Egyptians  indulged 
in  intoxicating  draughts. 

ZwIoM-—  Egyptian  oxen  were  celebrated  in  the 
ancient  world.     Tim  camel  was  introduced  by  the 
Itolemies :  horses  and  asses  abounded.    The  giraffe  is 
found  on  the  southern  borders ;  the  hya-na,  jackal,  ich- 
neumon, and  jerboa  are  common;  and  the  hippopotamus 
and  crocodile  formerly  reached  the  Delta,  but  they  are 
now  seldom  seen  below  Lyoopolis  (fi'tiout).  Water-fowl 
were  plentiful,  and  were  anciently  prepared  and  salted 
like  the  fish  of  the  Nile,  as  we  learn  from  the  sculptures, 
anil  must  have  boon  a  great  source  of  wealth ;  repre- 
sentations are  found  of  such  birds  as  the  ostrich,  the 
vulture,  the  hawk,  the  heron,  kc.     The  crocodile, 
serpents,  the  asp,  and  other  reptiles  are  common.  The 
Nile  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  trionyx  or  soft  tortoise 
h  not  unfrequent.    Among  the  countless  insects  are 
the  sacred  beetle  \Srarab<rus  tactr),  the  locust,  and 
mosquito.    The  ibis,  formerly  so  common,  is  now  ex- 
tinct.   Many  of  the  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles  were 
held  sacred  by  the  people:  whoever  killed  a  sacred 
animal,  an  ibis,  or  a  hawk,  was  put  to  death.    If  a  cat 
died  a  natural  death,  every  person  in  the  house  sliaved 
his  eyebrows ;  if  a  dog  died,  the  whole  body  and  the 
head  "were  shaved.    The  cats  were  buried  at  Bubastis— 
the  dogs  in  the  vaults  of  their  own  cities ;  field-mice 
and  hawks  at  Buto;  the  ibis  at  Hermopolis;  and  other 
animals  where  they  were  found  lying.    Of  all  animals 
the  sacred  calf  Apis  was  the  most  revered.    The  chief 
temple  of  this  god  was  at  Memphis.    The  females  being 
fcacred  to  I«is  were  thrown  into  the  Nile,  which  was 
considered  sacred,  and  the  males  were  buried  at  Sakkara, 
where  their  tombs  have  lately  been  discovered  by  Iff. 
Mariette. 

Religion. — The  two  main  principles  on  which  the 
religion  of  Egypt  was  Iwwed  appear  to  have  been  the 
existence  of  an  omnipotent  Being,  whose  various  attri- 
butes being  deified,  formed  a  series  of  divinities;  and 
the  deification  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Not  only  was 
every  attribute  of  the  Divinity  made  into  a  separate 
deity,  but  imaginary  gods  were  invented  to  assume 
some  office  rebating  either  to  the  duties  or  future  state 
"f  mankind.  Even  the  imaginary  genii  of  the  nomas, 
cities,  or  rivers,  were  worshipped  as  gods,  and  each 
month  and  day  were  consecrated  to  a  deity  (Herod, 
ii  hi)  Each  divinity  formed  a  triad  with  a  wife  and 
sister,  and  a  son.  The  great  triads  were  composed  of 
the  principal  divinities,  the  first  two  members  being 


frequently  of  equal  rank,  and  the  tliinl  sulwrdinate,  as 
in  the  case  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  or  Amun,  Maut 
and  Khonso.  Other  triads  are  formed  of  deities  of  au 
inferior  class;  and  occasionally  a  sort  of  triad  was  com- 
posed of  two  deities  and  the  king.  While  the  worship 
of  some  of  the  triads  was  peculiar  to  particular  places, 
the  worship  of  others  was  universal — that  of  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  Horus,  for  example,  having  prevailed  all  over 
Egypt  The  eight  great  gods  of  the  first  order  are 
stated  to  tie  Neph,  Amun- Re,  I'thah,  Kbem,  Sdte\ 
Maut  Bubastis  (H,  Neith.  The  most  important  of  those 
of  the  second  order  are  Re  (the  sun>,  Atmoo,  Thoth  (the 
moom,  Athor,  Amunta,  Maudoo,  Seb,  Netpc,  Ranno. 
The  Egyptians  believed  in  an  author  of  evil,  who  was 
called  Typhon;  and  the  antagonism  of  good  and  evil  is 
shown  by  the  opposition  of  the  solar  gods  and  the  dra- 
gon Apophis,  and  the  hostility  between  Osiris  and 
Typhon.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  in 
which  mankind  would  be  rewarded  or  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  actions  while  on  earth.  There  is  also  n 
distinct  allusion  to  a  resuscitation  of  the  body,  as  we 
gather  from  the  many  representations  of  the  soul 
returning  to  animate  it,  and  likewise  a  curious  picture 
bearing  a  strong  allusion  to  the  resurrection,  and  the 
two  natures  of  man,  the  earthy  and  the  spiritual. 

iTnj.li-   Mummy  Cum)  of  Arucrl-ro,  by  Kharpc  and  Bonoml.) 

Copious  details  and  illustrations  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  will  be  found  in  Jablonski's  Pantheon,  Wil- 
kinson's Anc.  L'171/p.,  kc;  and  for  the  impurities  con- 
nected with  it,  sec  article  Calf-worship. 

Hittory. — The  Egyptians  are  the  earliest  people 
known  to  us  as  a  nation.  When  Abraham  entered  the 
Delta  from  Canaan,  they  had  been  long  enjoying  the 
ad  vantages  of  a  settled  government  and  established 
laws.  They  had  already  built  cities,  practised  agricul- 
ture, and  parcelled  out  their  valley  into  farms.  They 
reverenced  a  landmark  as  a  god,  while  their  neighbours 
knew  of  no  property  but  herds  and  moveables.  They 
had  invented  hieroglyphics,  and  improved  them  into 
syllabic  writing,  and  almost  into  an  alphabet.  They 
had  invented  records,  and  wrote  their  kings'  names  and 
actions  on  the  massive  temples  which  they  raised.  As 
we  have  no  means  authentic  of  counting  the  ages  dur- 
ing which  this  civilization  was  progressing,  we  bIuUI 
overlook  those  years  when  the  gods  were  said  to  have 
reigned  on  the  earth,  and  the  times  of  Menes,  the 
fabulous  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  regard  history 
as  l»eginning  with  the  earliest  remaining  records,  namely, 
the  temple  at  Kamak  and  the  ol»elisk  at  Heliopolis, 
both  raised  by  Osirtisen  I.  of  Thebes;  the  great  pyra- 
mids built  by  Suplus  and  Sensuphis,  kings  of  Memphis; 
with  the  tablets  in  the  copper  mines  near  Sinai,  which 
record  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Suphis,  and 
prove  that  those  mines  had  been  already  worked  by  the 
Egyptians.  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  about  1 600  or  1 700  B.C.  The  country 
was  divided  into  several  little  kingdoms,  whose  boun- 
daries cannot  now  be  exactly  known,  In  the  valley  to 
the  south  of  Silsilis  was  the  kingdom  of  Elephantine; 
next  was  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  which  perhaps  in- 
cluded all  the  valley  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  for  it  had 
a  port  at  J&NUII  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  traded 
with  Arabia.  On  the  west  of  the  river  was  the  king- 
dom of  This  or  Abydos.  which  had  some  trade  with 
the  Great  Oasis  and  the  kingdom  of  Heracleopolis. 
Embracing  the  western  half  of  the  Delta  was  the 
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kin-.!,  mi  of  Memphis,  which  in  the  reign  of  Suphis 
had  been  strong  enough  to  conquer  Thelitis  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  In  the  east  of  the  Delta  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Rubastis  and  Tanis. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  these  j>etty  monarchies  that  the 
Cltaldeau  and  Phojnician  herdsmen  were  moving  west- 
ward and  settling  quietly  in  the  Delta,  till  after  a  few 
generations  they  took  itossession  of  some  of  the  cities 
and  levied  a  tribute  from  the  Egyptians.  Their  sove- 
reigns, called  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd- kings,  dwelt  at 
Abaris — probably  the  city  afterwards  called  Heliopolis 
—  and  they  held  their  ground  iu  Egypt  for  about  six 
reigns.  The  tyranny  of  the  Hyksos  led  the  states  of 
Egypt  to  unite  against  them;  and  Amasis,  king  of 
Thebes,  making  common  cause  with  the  kings  of  the 
other  parts  of  Egypt,  the  hateful  Phumicians  were 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country,  prol>ably  about 
1450  B.C.,  and  200  years  after  the  reign  of  Osirtisen  I. 
With  Amasis  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  began 
the  reigns  of  those  great  Theban  kings,  whose  temples, 
and  statues,  ami  obelisks,  and  tomta,  have  for  more 
than  3000  years  made  the  valley  of  the  Nile  a  place  of 
interest.  The  kings  of  the  other  parts  of  Egypt  sank 
to  the  rank  of  sovereign  priests.  Amunothph  I.  gained 
Ethiopia  by  marriage.  Thothmosis  II.  added  Memphis 
to  his  dominions  by  his  marriage  with  Queen  Nitocris, 
the  builder  of  tho  thinl  pyramid.  Thothmosis  IV. 
built  the  temple  between  the  fore  paws  of  the  great 
Sphinx.  Amunothph  III.  set  up  his  two  gigantic  statues 
in  the  plain  of  Thebes,  one  of  winch  uttered  its  musical 
notes  every  morning  at  sunrise.  Oimcnepththah  I. 
added  to  the  temples  of  TheU-s  ami  of  Abydos.  Ra 
mescs  II.  (Scsostris)  covered  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  his  temples,  oltelisks, 
and  statues.  He  was  successful  against  the  neighbour- 
ing Aral*,  and  marched  through  Palestine  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Rameses  III.  still  further  adorned 
Thebes  with  his  architecture.  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  before  Memphis  was  united  to  Thebes, 
that  the  Israelites  settled  in  the  Delta,  and  that  Joseph, 
as  chief  minister  of  the  king  of  Memphis,  changed  the 
laws  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  was  after  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis were  united,  when  Joseph's  services  had  lieen 
forgotten,  that  Moses  led  his  countrymen  out  of  Egypt 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  their  masters.  The  wealth  of 
the  Egyptians  at  this  time  was  proverbial,  and  the  still 
existing  monument*  of  their  magnificence  prove  the 
high  civilization  of  the  country.  The  Jewish  nation 
was  weak  and  struggling  with  difficulties  before  the 
reign  of  David;  the  history  of  Greece  begins  with  the 
Trojan  war;  but  before  the  time  of  David  and  the  Tro- 
jan war,  the  power  and  glory  of  Thclsis  had  passed 
away.  Upper  Egypt  sank  under  the  rising  power  of 
the  Delta.  Theban  prosperity  had  lasted  for  about  500 
years. 

B.C.  990.— On  the  fall  of  Thebes,  Shishank  of  Bulwis- 
tis,  tho  conqueror  of  Rchoboam,  governed  all  Egypt, 
and  recorded  on  the  walls  of  the  great  Thelwin  temple 
his  victories  over  the  Jews.  After  his  death  Egypt 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  Zerah  king  of 
Ethiopia  was  able  to  march  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  land.  For  a  few  reigns  the  kingdom  was  go- 
verned by  kings  of  Tauis.  Then  the  kings  of  Ethiopia 
ruled  in  Thebes,  and  led  the  armies  of  Egypt  to  aid  the 
Israelites  against  their  Assyrian  oppressors.  This  un- 
settled state  of  affairs  lasted  nearly  300  years,  during 
which,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold,  Egyptians 
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fought  against  Egyptians,  every  one  against  his  brother 
and  against  his  neighbour;  city  against  city,  and  king- 
dom against  kingdom.  The  city  of  Sais  at  length 
obtained  the  mastery  bv  the  aid  of  the  number  <jf 
Greeks  that  had  settled  there,  and  of  the  skill  in  arms 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries  whom  the  kings  of  Saw  took 
into  their  pay.  The  kings  of  Sais  were  more  despotic 
than  the  kings  of  Thebes,  but  under  their  rule  Egypt 
again  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  irrosperity.  They 
struggled  with  the  Babylonians  for  the  dominion  of 
Judea — Psammetiehus  conquered  Ethiopia  —  X echo 
began  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  His 
sailors  circumnavigated  Africa;  he  conquered  Jerusa- 
t  lem ;  and  when  the  Chaldees  afterwards  drove  back  the 
Egyptian  army,  the  remnant  of  Judah,  with  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  retreated  into  Egypt,  to  seek  a  refuge  with 
king  Hophra.  The  colony  of  Greeks  at  Naucratis,  * 
little  below  Sais,  now  became  of  importance.  Tbe 
Greek  philosophers,  Thales  ami  Solon,  visited  Uk- 
country.  Hecateeus  of  Miletus  went  up  as  high  at 
Thelies,  and  Pythagoras  dwelt  many  years  among  the 
priests.  But  Egyptian  greatness  rested  on  a  weak  foun- 
dation; jealousy  increased  between  the  native  soldier* 
and  the  Greek  mercenaries;  the  armies  had  to  encoun- 
ter the  powerful  and  ambitious  monarchies  of  Asia, 
and,  as  foretold  especially  by  Ezekiel,  c*.ub.ua, 
were  put  to  the  worse.  Cyrus  reconquered  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  finally  Cambyses  overrau  Egypt  and 
reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Persian  province,  B.C. 
523.  During  200  years  Egypt  suffered  severely  under 
its  Persian  rulers,  or  else  from  its  own  struggle!,  for 
freedom.  Cambyses  plundered  the  tomljs  and  temple*, 
broke  the  statues,  and  scourged  the  priests.  Darin* 
governed  more  mildly  by  native  satraps  ;  but  after 
his  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  Egyptians  rose  and  made 
themselves  indejiendent  for  a  brief  period.  After 
wards,  when  Bactria  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes  they 
again  rose  and  made  Inarus  and  Amyrtn?us  king* 
Then  for  a  few  years  Hellanicus  and  Herodotus,  ami 
other  inquiring  Greeks,  were  able  to  enter  the  country, 
and  study  the  customs  of  this  remarkable  |>e«>ple. 
When  the  Egyptians  were  again  conquered.  Dariu* 
Nothus  attempted  to  alter  the  religion  of  the  country : 
but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Artaxerxt* 
Mnemon  and  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  Egyptians  re- 
belled a  tlurd  time  against  the  Persians,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Greeks,  were  again  an  independent  mon- 
archy. Plato  and  Eudoxus  then  visited  tbe  country. 
The  fourth  conquest  by  the  Persians  was  the  hist,  and 
Egypt  was  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap  till  IVrsis 
itself  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.c.  M'2. 
When  Alexander's  army  occupied  Memphis,  the  nuroe- 
rous  Greeks  who  had  settled  in  Lower  Egypt  found 
themselves  the  ruling  class.  Egypt  became  at  once  a 
Greek  kingdom,  and  Alexander  showed  his  wisdom  in 
the  regulations  by  which  he  guarded  the  prejudices  and 
religion  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  henceforth  to  1* 
treated  as  inferiors,  and  forbidden  to  carry  arms.  He 
founded  Alexandria  as  the  Greek  capital.  On  his 
death,  his  lieutenant  Ptolemy  made  himself  king  of 
Egypt,  Iwing  the  first  of  a  race  of  monarch*  who  go- 
verned for  300  years,  and  made  it  the  second  chief 
kingdom  in  the  world,  till  it  sunk  under  its  own  luxu 
lies  and  vices  and  the  rising  power  of  Rome.  The 
Ptolemies  founded  a  large  public  library  and  a  museum 
of  learned  men.  Under  their  patronage,  Theocritus, 
CaUimachus,  Lycophron,  and  A  pollonius  Rhodius  wr»t* 
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tbeirpoeina;  Euclid  composed  his  Elements  of  Geometry; 
Apolloniu*  uf  l'cr„a  invented  conic  sections;  Hippar- 
chtin  ma/It-  a  catalogue  of  the  starts;  Eratosthenes  mea- 
sured the  size  of  the  earth;  the  Bible  wan  translated 
into  Greek;  several  uf  the  Apocryphal  books  were 
written ;  Houiur  wan  edited ;  anatomy  was  studied. 
Poetry  noon  gunk  under  the  des|s.tism,  and  Uie  writers 
were  then  content  to  clothe  science  in  verse.  Aratus 
wrote  an  astronomical  poem;  Mauetho  an  astrological 
poem;  Nicander  a  medical  poem;  and  afterwards, 
Dionysius  a  geographical  poem.    Under  these  Alexan- 
drian kings  the  native  Egyptian*  still  continued  build- 
ing their  grand  and  massive  temples,  nearly  in  the  style 
of  those  built  by  the  kings  of  Thelics  and  Sais.  The 
temples  in  the  island  of  Phike,  in  the  Great  Oasis,  at 
Latopolis,  at  Umbos,  at  Dendera,  and  at  Thelics,  prove 
that  the  Ptolemies  had  not  wholly  crushed  the  zeal  ami 
energy  of  the  Egyptians.    An  Egyptian  phalanx  had 
been  formed,  armed  and  <lisci|iline<l  like  the  Greeks. 
These  soldiers  retailed  unsuccessfully  against  Epiphanes, 
and  then  Thebes  rebeUed  against  Soter  II.,  but  wiis  so 
crushed  that  it  never  again  held  rank  among  cities. 


1222  J      FscadB  of  a  Temple,  lime  of  the 


But  while  the  Alexandrians  were  keeping  down  the 
Egyptians,  they  were  themselves  sinking  under  the 
Romans.  Epiphanes  asked  for  Roman  help;  his  two 
sons  appealed  to  the  senate  to  settle  their  quarrels  and 
guard  the  kingdom  from  Syrian  invasion.  Alexander 
II.  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Romans,  ami 
Auletea  went  to  Rome  to  ask  for  help  against  his  sub- 
jects. Lastly,  the  beautiful  Cleopatra,  the  disgrace  ..f 
her  country  and  the  hrebrand  of  the  republic,  main 
tained  her  power  by  surrendering  her  person,  first  to 
Julius  Csesar,  and  then  to  Mark  Antony.  Chi  the 
defeat  of  Mark  Antony  by  Augustus,  B.C.  30,  Egypt 
became  a  province  of  Rome,  and  was  governed  by  the 
emperors  with  jealous  suspicion.  It  was  still  a  Creek 
state,  and  Alexandria  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek 
learning  and  science.  Its  library,  which  had  been 
burned  by  Ctesar's  soldiers,  had  l>een  replaced  by  that 
from  Perganuis.  The  Egyptians  yet  continued  build- 
ing temples  and  covering  them  with  hieroglyphics  as  «>f 
old;  but  on  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  old  super- 
stitions lost  their  sway;  the  animals  were  no  longer 
worshipped;  and  we  find  few  hieroglyphieal  inscriptions 
after  the  reign  of  ComuiiMlus.  Xow  arose  in  Alexan- 
dria the  Christian  catechetical  school,  which  produced 
( lemon*  and  Origen.  The  sects  of  GnoBtics  united 
astrology  and  magic  with  religion.  The  school  of 
Alexandrian  Platonics  produced  Plotinu*  and  Proclus. 
Monasteries  were  built  all  over  Egypt;  Christian  monks 
took  the  place  of  the  pagan  hermits,  and  the  Bible  was 
Vou  t. 


translated  into  Coptic.  Chi  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire,  A.u.  337,  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Constan- 
tinople. On  thu  rise  of  the  Ariau  controversy  the 
Egyptians  belonged  to  the  Athauasian  party,  while 
the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  were  chiefly  Arians.  Hence 
a  new  cause  of  weakness  to  the  government  under 
Theodosius,  Paganism  and  A  nanism  were  forbidden 
by  law— the  library  whs  burned  by  the  Athanasians, 
and  the  hist  tnwes  of  science  retreated  from  Alexandria 
before  ignorance  and  bigotry.  The  country  stink  year 
by  year  in  civilization,  in  population,  and  in  strength; 
and  when  the  Arabs,  animated  by  religion  and  with  all 
the  vigour  of  a  new  people,  burst  forth  upon  their 
neighbours,  Egypt  was  conquend  by  the  followers  of 
Mahomet,  A.D.  o40,  six  hundred  years  after  it  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  S> 
tme  has  proved  the  prediction 
of  Exrkicl,  that  Egypt  should 
lie  a  base  kingdom,  ch.  xxix  14 

The  population  of  Egypt  must 
have  been  very  large  in  the  ear- 
liest times.  It  lias  1«  <  n  placed 
at  7.000,000  under  the  Pharaohs 

—  at  7,500,000  (exclusive  of 
Alexandria)  in  the  time  of  Nero 

—  Volney  gave  the  number 
2,300,000—  Bowling's  report  on 
Egypt  at  3,200,000.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  above  3,000,000 
—population  of  Cairo,  300,000. 

Architecture  and  Sculpt urtt. — 
The  monuments  we  have  left  to 
us  in  Egypt  are  of  two  jieriotls- 
those  built  in  the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  those  built  during 
the  rule  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
kings  of  the  country.  Although 
the  temples  of  the  two  periods 
differ  considerably  in  plan  and  in  other  particulars; 
there  is  yet  sound  reason  for  believing  that  those  built 
under  the  Greeks  aixl  Romans  wen-  coustnicted  after 
designs,  as  they  certainly  occupy  the  sites,  of  Pharaonic 
t<  mpli  -  still  mon  am  I.  n1  than 
any  m>w  existing:  that  they  wen', 
in  fact,  mere  restorations  of 
temples  built  by  the  earlier 
Pharaohs. 

The  leading  features  of  the 
lmw  existing  temples  of  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs  are  these  :  First, 
a  gateway  or  pylon,  flanked  by- 
two  truueated  pyramids,  shown 
in  elevation  No.  222,  and  marked 
a  ami  '>  >>  on  the  plan  No.  223. 
These  occupy  the  entire  width  of 
the  building,  and  form  the  en- 
trance to  a  square  court  e,  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  sup|Hirted 
by  a  double  or  single  row  of 
columns.  Crossing  this  court  r, 
the  visitor  passes  through  a 
second  pylon  into  the  inner 
court  </.  which  was  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  supported 
either  by  columns  or  by  piers,  against  wliich  were 
figures  of  the  king  (No.  224).  Beyond  this  second 
I  court,  it  would  ap|>ear,  the  public  were  not  admitted, 
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for  the  spaces  !>etween  the  front  row  i»f  odumns  or 
piers  facing  the  gateway,  are  occupied  by  a  dwarf 
wall,  which  effectually  harm!  entrance  excepting  at 
either  one  or  ihrte  jioints  where  there  were  gates*. 
This  inner  court  <l  led  immediately  into  the  largest 
chamber  of  the  temple  r,  called  the  '•  Hall  of  Columns" 
(No.  225),  the  roof  of  which  was  always  supported 
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by  column!",  representing  a  grove  of  papyrus.  The 
centre  avenue  was  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  hall, 
and  consisted  unually  of  twelve  columns,  the  capitals 
being  imitated  from  the  full-blown  expanded  papyrus 
(No.  228);  while  the  columns  which  sustained  the  lower 
roof  were  in  the  form  of  a  bud  of  the  same  plant 
(No.  226).    To  the  Hall  of  Columns  succeeded  a  series 


,f 


Kt  chaml>ers,  the  roofs  of  which  were  generally 


supported  by  six  or  four  columns,  imitating  tin?  bud 
of  the  papyrus,  either  as  a  single  plant,  or  as  several 
bound  together  (No.  227) ;  or  else  by  square  piers,  or 
columns  with  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  faces  (No.  229). 
These  apartments  frequently  surrounded  a  dark  cliambcr 
—the  most  sacred  in  the  temple — the  holy  of  holies. 
Whether  the  roof  of  the  portico  which  surrounded  the 
court  was  supported  by  piers  or  columns,  the  structural 
arrangements  were  always  precisely  the  same.  There 


(226  1  [227]  '.-J, 

-No*.  236  and  238,  from  the  Memnouium,  Thebes.     No  1 
a  muiltr  column  In  the  British  Mqmuiu 


was  first  the  pier  or  column,  ordinarily  made  of  several 
pieces  of  stone  solidly  united  by  mortar  and  wooden 
cramps;  then  came  the  architrave  or  frieze,  of  one  block, 
stretching  from  column  to  column ;  and  lastly,  the 
blocks  forming  the  cornice,  concealing  the  ends  of  the 


ronf  stones  which  rested  u|*>n  the  architrave  (NcflOl, 
The  bulk  of  the  column,  in  proportion  |o  the  weight  it 
had  to  sustain,  was  extremely  ample;  and  the  pressure 
being  always  |ierpendicular,  these  ancient  strut-tun* 
have  come  down  to  us  with  their  roofs  sound,  while 
arched  buildings  of  much  less  antiquity  have  been 
entirely  ruined  by  the  lateral  pressure  which  that  mode 
of  construction  exerts  on  the  walls. 

The  Egyptian  gate  was  peculiarly  simple,  with  hi 
undisguised  lintel  and  door-posts,  all  so  vividly  re 
minding  us  of  the  memorable  night  on  which  so  many 
door-post*  and  lintels  in  Egypt  were  marked  with  the 
blood  of  the  passover,  Ex  xii  7.  The  lintel  was  always 
of  one  stone,  and  the  door-posts  also  were  very  fre- 
quently of  only  one  block,  while  each  of  the  three 
iwrtions  had  its  appropriate  decoration.  In  the  smaller 
doorways,  where  no  eavetto  and  torus  were  super 
added,  the  lintel  bore  the  winged  globe  or  protecting 
divinity  of  entrances,  and  was  besides  decorated  with 
the  names  of  the  divinities  to  whom  the  temple  w»i 
dedicated,  and  of  the  Pharaoh  who  built  it.  1 1.-  d  : 
|K>sts  also  liore  the  name  and  title  of  the  builder. 

In  the  larger  gate*.  fUch 
as  the  propylon  of  Luxor, 
the  glolw  was  sculptured 
in  the  eavetto,  and  the 
posts  with  figures  of  the 
king  making  ofTeriug*  to 
the  different  divinities. 
The  surface  el  each 


[230  ]  Diagram  showing  « 
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engraved  with  its  part 
cular  ornament  appropri 
attly  coloured.  In  the 
am((o  of  the  cornice  it 
was  customary  to  pl*« 
the  name  and  titles  <i  the 
Pharaoh  or  king,  with  the  other  significant  decoration* 
peculiar  to  that  member  i.f  the  entablature.  The  neit 
member,  the  torn*  or  btad,  had  its  special  decoratinn. 
and  the  architrave  stone  was  likewise  symbolical!? 
ornamented  with  the  names  of  the  divinities  to  whom 
the  temple  was  dedicated,  and  of  the  sovereign  in 
whose  time  it  was  built.  The  abacus  of  the  column 
was  invariably  decorated  with  the  royal  title.*.  The 
capitals  were  |iainted  in  accordant* 
with  the  intention  of  the  form;  if- 
for  instance,  the  expanded  |<a|'«w 
(No.  228),  the  leaves  of  the  calyi 
would  be  yellow,  and  the  filament* 
green.  Beneath  were  five  horixuntal 
divisions,  which  probably  ttgmmtd 
the  blue  and  white  bands  with  which 
the  columns  of  the  primitive  temple* 
were  adorned  on  festive  occasions 
To  these  succeeded  a  representation 
of  the  king  offering  gifts  to  the  j?d> 
of  the  temple;  and  lastly,  the  yelkw 
and  reel  lines  at  the  base  of  the  shaft 
signified  the  brown  leaves  that  en 
velope  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the 
natural  plant.  A  further  intimation 
of  the  origin  of  this  order  of  Egyptian  column  i*  the 
presence  of  three  ridge*  extending  up  the  shaft  to  the 
bands  of  the  neck  of  the  capital,  by  which  the  tri- 
angular form  of  the  stalk  of  the  plant  was  inV 
to  \<e  signified  (see  sections  at  No.  IS8). 
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Nu.  231  r.  presents  a  restoration  of  the  propyloii  or 
l^ate  of  the  teniplc  of  Luxor,   .  ruiu  which  is  in  ex- 


cellent preservation,  though  the  lower  portion  in  buried 
in  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  the  modern  village.  In 
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the  illustration  the  rubbish  is  removed  from  the  Imw  of 
the  towers,  and  al*»  from  the  sphinxes  of  thr  grunt 
avenue,  which  extends 
from  the  front  of  thii- 
temple  to  the  side  entrance 
of  the  temple  of  Kaniak. 
We  know  from  rcpn  -en 
txtions  upon  the  walls 
that  flag  •  staffs  were  in- 
iterted  into  those  grooves, 
which  art!  invariably  found 
in  all  the  towers  of  thr 
propvla  that  flank  the 
entrances  to  the  temple* 
of  Egypt  of  whatever  pe- 
riod.     Over  thusc  grooves 

are  holes  and  small  chain- 
t>ers,  in  which  were  con- 
trivances fur  affixing  these 
staffs  to  the  towers.  Oil 
each  side  »if  the  gate  is 
seated  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  I'haraoh  who  built 
this  entrance  to  thr  tern 
pie,  and  in  front  of  each 
lower  is  a  similar  statue. 
In  no  instance  does  a  statin-  of  a  king  occur  except 
by  the  side  of  a  gate,  G«  xnit  I,  i;  .mJ  ixii  17. 
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The  foregoing  is  a  general  description  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  temples  of  the  age  of  the  1'huruoha,  but 


there  are  no  two  sjweiniens  now  reinainiug  which  agree 
in  all  particulars. 

The  temples  built  during  the  reigns  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  kings  may  l>e  thus  descril»ed  (Nos.  232,  233): 
First,  the  propyloii,  with  its 
truncated  pyramidal  towers, 
which  were  sometimes  adorned 
with  narrow  flags  on  tall  poles; 
then  a  court  surrounded  on 
three  sidis  with  a  colonnade, 
At  the  extremity  of  the  court, 
and  facing  the  gateway,  was 
an  elevated  portico  of  six 
columns  in  line,  and  three  or 
four  deep.  The  uninitiated 
obviously  were  not  js-nnitted 
to  enter  beyond  the  court,  for 
the  first  row  of  columns  of 
the  portico  are  invariably 
joined  by  a  dwarf  wall,  the 
only  opening  Is.-iiig  between 
the  centre  int-  ivohmmiatioii, 
to  which  were  attached  the 
valves  of  the  gate.  To  the 
portico  succeeded  a  scries  of 
-'mull  chambers,  the  roofs  uf 
which  were  nopporud  by  four  or  by  two  columns. 
The  centre  cliamlsi-rs  were  lighted  by  small  square 
openings  in  the  roof,  and  those  at  the  side  by  small 
openings'  in  the  walls;  but  in  uo  example  is  there  that 
kind  of  ch-re-story  isrfornt'  d  with  large  o|ieuings,  that 
occurs  in  the  Hall  of  Columns  of  the  Pharaonic  tem- 
ples. iVcsidcs  the  foregoing;  characteristics,  there  is 
an  elaborate  form  of  capital,  representing  the  papyrus 
in  three  stages  of  growth,  in  one  capital  (No.  235>,  or 
sometimes  a  collection  of  lotus  flowers  (No.  234),  or 
the  full- blown  [lapynis  alone  (No.  228);  but  in  no  in- 
stance do  we  find  the  pier  with  the  attached  figure 
|No.  2241,  nor  the  single  bud  of  the  papyrus  (No.  22ti), 
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nor  that  form  of  column  which  represents  several  buds 
of  the  pl*nt  joined  together  (No.  227>.  The  palm-tree 
capital  (No.  230),  however,  lielongs  to  both  |>eriods. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Ptolemaic 
temple*  is,  that  the  masonry  in  even  more  perfect 
than  that  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  if  we  except 
the  pyramids  and  the-  granite  temples  of  Lower  Egypt. 


[23o| 
Kfiiiu  K*ni  Umbo*. 


The  temples  of  the  Roman  peritHl  are  usually  in 
ferior  in  extent  to  the  Ptolemaic  building* ;  they 
are  also  remarkahle  for  a  yet  more  elaborate  form 
of  capital,  more  salient  and  curvilinear  forms  in  the 
sculpture  ami  architectural  decorations,  and  a  still  more 
perfect  masonry.  Granite  seems  rarely  to  have  been 
employed  for  architectural  purpose*  in  any  part  of 
Egypt  excepting  the  Delta.  In  the  Thetuid  it  was 
used  chiefly  for  sculpture,  the  ordinary  building  material 
lieing  the  limestone  of  the  district,  or  the  fine  sand- 
stone of  the  quarries  of  Silsilis. 

The  most  usual  kind  of  mural  sculpture,  and  entirely 
peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  seems  to  have  been  designed 
to  endure  to  the  latest  time.  The  outline  of  the 
object  intended  to  he  represented  is  cut  into  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  wall  while  at  the  same  time 
the  minor  forms  and  rotundity  are  represented  within 
the  incised  outline.  By  this  contrivance  the  general 
outline  is  the  last  part  to  suffer  injur)-,  for  to  obliterate 
it  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  must  first  lie  destroyed. 
Sometimes  the  outline  is  excessively  deep,  at  others  the 
surface  of  the  figures  is  altogether  much  lower  than  the 
general  surface  of  the  wall,  ami  in  others  the  outline  is 
but  slightly  incised  with  a  corres|)onding  flatness  within. 
The  Egyptians  rarely  practised  the  true  basHo-relievo, 
but  wherever  they  did  so  the  sculpture  is  almost  invari- 
ably in  very  low  relief.  The  back  view  of  the  human 
.figure  is  never  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  excepting 
in  the  case  of  an  enemy,  and  then  rarely :  the  figure 
is  generally  represented  in  profile,  and  there  are 
but  few  attempts  at  delineating  the  front  view  of  the 
foot  or  of  the  face;  however,  whether  the  face  l»e  repre- 
sented in  front  or  side  view,  a  profile  eye  is  never  found. 
The  figures  of  the  king  in  battle-pieces,  and  of  the 
landed  proprietor  in  domestic  scenes,  are  always  on  a 
much  larger  Bcale  than  the  other  actors  in  the  piece, 
from  whence  we  may  infer  that  superior  size  typified 
persons  of  sovereign  power,  men  of  renown,  or  of 
official  or  domestic  im]>ortance.  In  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture the  erect  figure  in  the  round  invariably  has  the 
left  leg  advanced,  as  if  alsiut  to  march ;  another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  round  figures  is  that  the  limbs  are  never 
entirely  detached  from  the  body  of  the  stone,  the  jior- 
tion  of  the  work  thus  left  being  always  painted  white. 


I  n  addition  to  the  foregoing  special  characteristic*,  we 
certain  conventionalities  of  colour  worth  noting.  The 
Egyptian*  are  represented  with  red  and  yelluw  com- 
plexions, red  ochre  for  the  men  and  yellow  fur  the 
women.  The  hair  of  the  king  is  frequently  painted 
blue,  but  that  of  ordinary  men  black.  In  representing 
the  various  nations  with  whom  they  had  interosine; 
they  seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  com 
plexions  peculiar  to  each.  Amun  Ra,  the  chief  divi 
nity  of  Thebes,  iB  always  painted  blue,  and  heisfurthfi 
distinguished  by  two  high  feathers  which  he  vrtn  in 
his  cap.  The  inferior  divinities  are  not  uncununoolv 
of  the  complexions  of  mortals.  The  sky  or  heaven* 
are  invariably  indicated  by  a  strip  of  blue  coming 
downwards  at  tlie  lower  side  of  each  extremity  (No 
237).  ami  occasionally  having  uj>on  it  a  row  of  five- 
pointed  stars.    Water,  seas,  and  rivers  are  i 
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by  a  series  of  zig  zag  lines  of  a  blue  or  green  colour. 
Mountains  have  a  yellow  colour,  with  red  spit*  upon 
it.  (For  the  |>eculiar  manners  and  customs  illustrated  )<t 
the  monuments,  see  Food,  Beard,  Bricks,  Chakjots 
Musical  Instruments,  Shepherds,  Weavixo,  fcc.i 

Art*  and  Manufacture*. — The  civilization  and  cu*- 
toms  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
pyramids  differed  in  no  important  points  from  those  of 
their  descendants.  The  masonry  of  the  passage*  in  u> 
great  pyramid  has  not  been  surpassed  at  any  age; 
while  the  pile  is  so  accurately  placed  north  and  touta, 
that  the  variation  of  the  compass  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  direction  of  its  sides.  More  tlian  20*0  l.c 
tlie  Egyptians  had  duodecimal  as  well  aa  decimal  nam- 
l*ers ;  weights  and  measures  adjusted  to  a  pound  al 
1 4(>0  grain*.  The  geographical  division  of  the country, 
the  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days,  the  year  being  divided  into  three  periods  of  fow 
mouths  each— the  period  of  inumlation,  the  period  of 
vegetation,  and  the  period  of  harvest;  ornament*  >t 
gold  and  silver;  musical  instruments;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  horse*  and  chariots,  the  paintings  represent 
the  usual  industrial  pursuits  of  after  times.  The  i 
of  the  most  ancient  times  were  worked  to  a  fixed  < 
Bronze  statues  cast  from  moulds  and  having  a  core  of 
earth  were  find,  made  in  Egypt  and  introduced  thence 
into  Greece  by  Rhcesu*.  Painting  in  tempera  appeared  »t 
the  same  age,  but  encaustic  not  till  the  Greek  and  Roman 
periods.  Their  musical  instruments  were  harps,  lyre*, 
guitars,  drums,  tambourines,  clappers,  double  and  wtf* 
pipes,  flutes,  cymbals,  the  sistrum,  and  a  few  others 
of  less  common  occurrence.  Their  amusement*  »w 
various,  including  dancing  of  almch,  juggling,  tumbling, 
mummery,  ball,  draughts,  dice.  mora,  single -rti<±- 
quarter-staff,  wrestling,  bull  fights,  kc.  <Aod«i  Ept4 
roL  I.  p.  IW-21U  In  mechanical  arts,  the  carpenter,  bos*- 
builder,  potter,  leather-cutter,  glass-Uower,  and  other*, 
are  frequently  represented  ;  anil  we  see  the  BluofaJA 
bellows,  and  syphons;  the  press,  balance,  leirr;  d* 
saw,  tlie  adze,  the  chisel,  the  forceps,  tlie  syringe,  har- 
poon, razors ;  we  have  also  glazed  pottery,  the  potter  V 
wheel,  and  the  kiln;  and  dated  specimen  of  gUw  of  the 
time  of  Thothmes  111.,  1 445  B.C.    In  metallurgy,  f^- 
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wire-drawing,  ami  other  processes.    Tin  and  tine,  as 
well  as  iron  and  steel,  are  either  proved  by  discoveries 
or  inferred  from  the  monuments.    In  agriculture,  are 
the  plough,  hoe,  sickle,  and  other  implement*.  In 
warfare,  shield*,  cuirasses  of  quilted  leather,  helmets, 
spears,  clulw,  maces,  daggers,  Isiws,  battle  axes,  jxile- 
axes,  hatchets,  and  falchions;  for  sieges  the  testudo, 
ladders,  torches.,  and  lantern*.    The  processes  of  grow- 
ing and  prcjwing  flax,  and  making  into  thread,  string, 
ropes,  and  cloth,  as  wel]  as  the  looms  employed,  are  all 
depicted.    Mats  and  l«wkets  were  beautifully  made 
either  of  the  half  eh  grass  or  palm- leaves,  or  of  the 
outer  rind  of  the  papyrus  plant,  the  pith  of  which  was 
used  in  making  paj>cr.    Coffins  or  wooden  sarcophagi 
were  chiefly  of  sycamore  deal  or  cedar,  amend  with 
stucco  and  richly  painted.    The  ordinary  Is-ats  of  the 
Nile  were  of  planks  of  the  acacia,  and  had  two  rudders 
or  large  oars,  and  the  sail  of  cloth  frequently  jwinted 
or  worked  in  coloured  patterns.    Many  of  the  vessels  of 
burden  were  of  great  sixe.    The  Isiats  made  of  |>apyrus 
were  mostly  punts  for  fishing,  or  for  gliding  through  the 
canals  of  the  Delta.    Implements  for  painting,  ladles, 
Mis,  crucibles,  and  surgical  instruments  have  all  been 
found,  and  are  preserved  in  various  museums.  The  com- 
merce of  the  Egyptians  with  neighbouring  nations  en- 
riched the  country  with  slaves,  cattle,  g«ms.  metals, 
rare  animals,  and  objects  of  curiosity.    The  Egyptians 
Upended  enormous  wealth  on  the  tondw  and  furniture 
of  the  dwnl,  and  the  paintings  acquaint  us  fully  with 
the  ceremonies  followed  from  the  embalming  to  the  final 
judgment. 

Httngtypk  fat.  The  inscril>ed  slabof  black  basalt  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  known  as  the  Hosetta  Stone, 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  French  among  the 
ruins  of  Fort  St.  Julieti,  near  the  Hosetta  month  of  the 
Nile,  and  handed  over  to  the  English  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Alexandria.  This  stone  furnished 
the  clue  U)  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  which  we  at 
present  possess.  Prior  to  it*  discovery,  the  only  helps  to 
our  study  of  hieroglyphics  wen-  a  treatise  of  little  value 
by  Horapollo,  a  few  lines  by  <  "hirretnon,  and  a  few  more 
by  Clemens.  The  hieroglyphical  writing  went  out  of  use 
on  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  very  language 
itself,  the  Coptic,  l>ecame  a  dead  language,  so  that  after 
a  time  the  Bible  and  services  of  the  church  were  written 
with  a  translation,  that  they  might  t*>  understood  in 
Arabic  by  the  vulgar,  while  read  in  Coptic  by  the 
priest.  The  Hosetta  Stone  contains  an  inscription  in 
three,  characters.  One  is  in  hieroglyphics  ;  a  second  in 
what  we  now  call  enchorial  or  common  Egyptian  letters: 
and  the  third  in  Greek.  This  last  could,  of  course,  lie 
read.  It  is  a  decree  by  the  priests  in  honour  of  Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes;  and  it  ends  with  the  important  informa 
tion  that  it  was  to  lie  written  in  three  characters.  The 
<  I  reck  was  clearly  seen  to  Is?  a  translation,  by  which 
the  other  two  inscriptions  might  lw  undiTsteod.  It  is 
to  the  sagacity  of  Or.  Thomas  Young,  anil  through  his 
comparison  of  the  several  inscriptions  on  the  Hosetta 
Stone,  that  we  owe  our  first  knowledge  of  this  mode  of 
writing.  He  determined  the  meaning  of  all  the  sen- 
tence*, of  many  of  the  wonls,  and  of  several  of  the 
letters.  This  knowledge  was  enlarged  and  corrected 
by  Champollion.  Mr.  Salt.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Birch,  and  other  students  Isith  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  have  made  further  additions ;  and  the  result  is 
some  definite  information  liclonging  to  the  three  sciences 
of  history,  mythology,  ami  language.  In  history  we  have 


obtained  a  pretty  correct  series  of  the  kings' 
and  dates  approaching  the  truth  have  ls*?n  assigned  U> 
the  existing  works  of  art.  In  mythology  we  have  learned 
the  names  of  the  g<sls,  the  ages  in  which  some  rose  into 
ini|s>rtance  and  others  fell,  the  groups  into  which  they 
were  arranged,  many  of  their  attributes,  and  their  union 
of  several  characters  in  one  person.  In  the  department 
of  language  we  have  learned  the  origin  of  writing  and 
the  system  pursued  (Slian*i'»  Kgyptiin  Uicrog1y)>hle«,  lMtl). 
The  language  of  Egypt,  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  is  preserved  in  the  Coptic  Bible, 
the  lives  of  some  Egyptian  saints,  and  a  few  other 
books.  By  these,  since  the  discovery  of  the  phonetic 
value  of  so  many  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  of  the 
temples,  and  of  the  hieratic  writing*  of  the  jwpyri,  it 
lias  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  Coptic  is  the  legi- 
timate descendant  of  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs. 
All  that  is  wanted  for  the  more  complete  decipher- 
ment of  these  ancient  texts  is  a  larger  collection  of 
Coptic  wonls  titan  the  known  works  in  that  language 
supply;  and  a  larger  and  more  accurate  collection  of 
copies  of  the  texts  furnished  by  the  monuments  in  a 
form  convenient  for  study.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  language  of  the  hierogly- 
phics, and  therefore  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
there  apjiears  to  lie  but  a  slight  affinity  lietween  the  He- 
brew and  the  hieroglyphics,  except  in  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  language,  aud  the  pronouns,  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
dialect*. 

[It  i«  ImposMlile  to  cnnniemte  l,rre  more  th»n  a  few  of  the 
work*  which  now  c««<t  on  the  hintorj  ,  imtiquiticw,  ami  nunners 
of  l'  ty'l>t.  Among  the  must  valuahle  iui-1  in-n-wilile  for  liihhcil 
rtmleuU,  nru  Sir  J.  Wilkiiuoii'a  Mimxtrt  oiul  CoMouv.  of  Hi' 
.4nrirnt  Ktrv/'Uf  ><<,  with  which  mity  lie  roii|Je<l  I  .line's  M-«lr,n 
fov't/tifinM,  ami  Mrs  1'iMile's  Knpii/A  itiwta  in  :  Henjcwteii 

liern's  ^b*/'  Hutkt  of  Mam:  ZVjcti/»,k<h  tU  TMffptti 

l!i*v*'lliui,  M-  nu,  <  kIi  d<W  S-jUlo ;  Kenrick's  Ateitnl  Rjjlt<t ; 
llruKieti,  HUtmir  tt' KMJf  ;  Hh»r|ic*»  /ft**-  also  two  ahh- 

article*  in  tiuc*c.  Br.inn.  on  K^rj|it  nml  Ilicnv'.M'h"'"  ]     |J.  B  ] 

EHUD  [etymological  inqsirt  unknown],  one  of  the 
jiersotts  who  was  raised  up  to  deliver  Israel  in  the  time 
of  the  judges,  and  to  vindicate  their  cause.  He  was 
of  the  trils-  of  IVnjamin,  and  the  son  of  Gera.  While 
he  was  evideutlv  a  man  of  valour,  and  had  doubtless 
at  heart  the  liest  interests  of  his  people,  the  mode  he 
took  to  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in  view  was  cer- 
tainly liable  to  reprehension,  ami  allowance  requires  to 
lie  made  for  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  had  too 
much  the  character  of  meeting  the  adversary  with  his 
own  weapons.  Ehud  went  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
which  had  lieen  Rent  to  offer  a  present,  or  possibly  to 
pay  a  tribute  under  that  form,  from  the  |Kirtioits  of 
Canaan  that  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Eglon.  And 
after  the  gift  had  been  presented,  and  the  company  of 
deputies  bail  got  as  far  as  what  is  called  thr  qwtrrir* 
on  their  way  back,  Ehud  returned,  and  on  the  pro- 
fessed ground  of  having  some  important  message  to 
deliver  to  Eglon.  was  allowed  to  enter  with  him  into  a 
private  chamber,  where  he  suddenly  staMied  him. 
His  being  left-handed  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  more 
easily  accomplishing  his  purpose,  as  the  action  of  liis 
hand  was  not  perceived  by  the  adversary,  till  too  late 
to  save  himself  from  the  stroke.  And  Ehud  having 
taken  the  precaution  of  locking  the  door  behind  him, 
found  time  to  make  his  escape  before  any  alarm  was 
raised  regarding  the  deed  be  had  committed.  He 
humed  on  to  acquaint  his  countrymen  with  the  fact; 
and  having  blown  the  trunqiot  in  Mount  Ephraim,  he 
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assembled  a  Isind  of  valiant  meu,  who  fell  upon  the 
Moabites  liefore  they  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
consternation,  and  broke  their  yoke  from  the  neck  of 
Israel  Undoubtedly  tliat  yoke  had  liecii  unrighteously 
imposed,  and  the  Israelites  were  at  liberty  to  resort  to 
all  lawful  means  to  obtain  deliverance  from  its  burden. 
At  the  same  time,  it  behoved  them  to  remember  that  it 
had  conic  ujmhi  them  as  a  chastisement  from  God  for 
their  sins,  and  that,  in  the  very  payincut  of  an  offering 
or  tribute,  they  made  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  their 
actual  subjection  to  the  supremacy  of  Moah.  How- 
ever justly  therefore  Eglon  may  have  fallen  under  the 
fatal  stroke  of  Ehud,  one  cannot  justify,  on  abstract 
principle*  of  righteousness,  the  inflicting  of  such  a 
stroke  under  a  profession  of  friendship  and  by  an 
artifice  of  deceit.  But  in  saying  this  we  do  not  im- 
pugu  the  reality  of  his  faith,  or  the  honesty  of  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  C!od. 

EK'RON  [apparently  fromiw,  to  nmt  or  phtrk  up, 

T 

Sept. ' \KKapwv,  Aecarun],  one  of  the  five  chief  cities 
of  the  Philistines.  In  common  with  the  other  cities 
it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Jo*  xlil  i&;  but 
afterwards  it  appears  among  the  cities  of  Dan,  Jo*.  xlx  «. 
which  may  perhaps  be  explained  from  its  having  been 
a  Iwrder  city,  Jo*,  it.  u,  so  that  it  might  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  either  tribe  that  could  gain  possession  of 
it.  According  to  Ju.  i.  18,  it  was  actually  taken  at  an 
early  period  by  Judah ;  but  it  must  soon  again  liavc 
reverted  into  the  hands  of  its  original  occupants; 
for  in  the  first  Iwok  of  Samuel,  and  also  in  the  later 
Scriptures,  it  always  appears  as  a  strictly  Philistine 
city,  l  Ha  ».;  Am.  1. 1|  Zep.  tl.  4 ;  Zee.  ix  5  It  stood  upon  the 
north-east  boundary  of  Philistia,  and  hence  came 
into  nearest  contact  with  the  occupied  portion  of  the 
Israelitish  territory.  From  this  alone  one  may  infer 
it  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength;  since, 
while  in  so  excised  a  situation,  it  could  still  maintain 
its  ground  against  the  tide  of  Israelitish  conquest  for 
so  many  generations.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
small  village  of  unburn-  i  bricks,  and  one  may  also  say 
its  name  still  survives;  as  Akri,  the  name  of  the  hitter, 
is  evidently  but  another  form  of  the  ancient  Ekron. 

<Ri.l>tuoti'»  Researches  U  P  24  ) 

EL,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  for  God,  and  often 
found  in  composition  as  part  of  the  appropriate  names 
given  to  persona  and  objects.    {.Ser  Uod.) 

E'LAH  [ttrrfiinlh],  a  common  name,  ov  xxxvi.  4 ;  t  EL 
iv.ts;  i  Ch.lv.  15;  but  chiefly  known  as  the  name  of  Ba- 
ttalia's son  and  successor  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  He 
was  cut  off  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  by  Zimri, 
"  the  captain  of  half  his  chariots,"  in  the  midst  of  a 
drunken  revel.  With  him  the  line  of  Baasha  became 
extinct,  l  Ki.  itL  s-ji. 

E'LAH.  tlie  name  of  a  valley  which  funned  the 
scene  of  David's  memorable  conflict  with  the  giant 
Goliath,  i  Sa.  xru.  IB— most  probably  so  named  from  the 
terebinth- trees  which  grew  in  it.  It  is  described  as 
lying  1 '  between  Shochoh  aud  Azekah ;"  but  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  position  of  these  places, 
anil  authorities  consequently  differ  as  to  the  h>cality  of 
the  valley  of  Elah.  But  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson 
is  now  generally  followed,  who  identifies  it  with  the 
Wady  t*  Sunt,  or  Valley  nf  Acacias,  which  lies  about 
1 1  mile*  south-west  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  toward 
( iaza.  The  largest  terebinth  he  saw  in  Palestine  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  valley.    ( Researches,  «ol.  ill  p.SM> 


E'LAM,  El'ymais,  a  province  of  the  aucicnt  Pe 
and  Babylonian  empires,  and  understood  to  be  the 
with  the  region  called  Susiana  by  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers, having  Susa  for  its  capital.  In  Scripture,  how- 
ever, it  occurs  first  as  the  name  of  one  of  Sheui's  sons, 
the  head  doubtless  of  a  distinct  tribe,  u«  x  a ;  and  by 
the  time  of  Abraham,  Chedorlaomer  the  king  of  Elaiii 
appears  in  connection  with  the  king  of  Shinar  »t 
Babylonia,  as  taking  part  in  the  descent  tliat  was 
made  upon  the  cities  of  the  plain,  0«.  xlr.  l.  By  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  Elain  is  associated  with 
Media,  much  as  elsewhere  Persia  is,  l».  xxl.  2;  Jc.  »xt.  »; 
and  in  the  latest  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
Elamites  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Ext.  lv. ».  By  Daniel  aUo  Susa  is  placed  in  the  province 
of  Elam  on  the  banks  of  the  I'lai  or  Kulasus,  and 
Elam  itself  included  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Baby- 
louian  empire,  Da.»iii.i.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
strictly  speaking  Elam  was  no  more  than  a  province, 
though  an  extensive  province,  of  Persia;  but  from  the 
Elamites  haviug  been  among  the  original  inhabitants 
of  tliat  part  of  the  world,  and  having  for  a  considerable 
time  maintained  an  independent  position,  Elam  came 
t<>  be  not  unfrequently  employed  as  a  name  for  the 
whole  of  Persia.  Hence,  not  only  do  we  find  mention 
made  of  a  king  of  Elam  so  early  as  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, but  Elam  is  represented  by  Ezekiel  as  among 
the  nations  that  had  been  the  terror  of  the  world, 
Eie  blxU  xi  |  and,  like  the  Persians  generally,  its  people 
are  spoken  of  as  excelling  in  the  use  of  the  quiver  and 
Ikjw,  b,  xxll.  s ;  Jc.  xllx.  J&.  Elamites  are  mentioned  among 
the  representatives  of  the  different  nations  that  heard 
the  word  of  God  in  their  own  tongues  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost;  but  this  must  be  understood  of  Jews  re- 
siding in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  speaking  tbe 
Elamitic  dialect,  Ac  ii. ».    (.S«  Persia.  ) 

E'LAM,  the  name,  1.  of  a  Levite,  a  Korhite,  who  is 
the  time  of  David  had  a  subordinate  charge  about  the 
house  of  God,  J  ch.  xxx.  j;  2.  of  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  icu.  21;  3.  of  some  person,  otherwise 
unknown,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  large  party  who 
accompanied  Zerubbobel  from  Babylon,  Eir.  R  7;  4.  of 
apparently  anotlier  jKsrson,  called  "  the  other  Ebun," 
from  whom  a  company  of  precisely  the  some  number, 
1251,  derived  their  designation,  Eir.  R  31 ;  No,  ru.  M;  5. 
of  a  priest  who  took  j»rt  with  Neheiniah  at  the  dedi 
cation  of  the  second  temple. 

ELA'SAH,  sometimes  also  in  English  Bible  Em 
sah,  but  the  same  in  the  original  [God-mad*]  ;  1.  a 
man  of  the  tril>e  of  Judah,  sou  of  Helez,  i  ch  ii. » ;  2. 
a  man  of  the  family  of  Saul,  by  the  line  of  Jonathan, 
I  Ch.  rill.  37;  Ix  «;  3.  one  of  the  family  of  Pashur, 
who  had  married  a  Gentile  wife,  Kir,  x  22 ;  4.  a  son  af 
Shaphan,  who,  along  with  anotlier  person,  carried  » 
letter  from  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  to  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  took  charge  also  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to 
the  captives  in  Babylon.  Jo  xxix.  3 

E'LATH,  the  name  of  an  Idumean  city.  The  IK 
brew  is  rrrK>  which  seems  to  have  been  variously  sup 
plied  with  vowels,  and  to  have  assumed  a  diversity  of 
forms;  commonly  Elath,  but  sometimes  also  Eloth ;  in 
Jerome  it  is  Ailath,  in  the  Sept.  "AiXwr,  in  Josepbiu 
'  AiWrj.  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  it  Elan*. 
It  is  written  Elath  in  Scripture,  with  one  exception, 
which  has  Eloth,  iKi.ix.2tt  The  place  stood  on  UK- 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  very  far  from  Exion  geber. 
as  stated  in  the  passage  hist  referred  to,  and  appear*  to 
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have  \«xn  the  older  and  better  known  place, 
gvher  is  there  designated  from  it  "  Ezion-gcber,  which  is 
beside  Elath."    Being  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant waporta  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ehunitic 
Gulf,  Elath  naturally  became  an  object  for  the  parties 
who  strove  for  the  ascendency  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
especially  for  those  who  applied  themselves  to  the  in- 
terests of  commerce.    It  was  only  from  the  time  of 
Solomon  that  the  Israelite*  turned  their  attention  in 
that  direction ;  and  accordingly,  while  Elath  was  un- 
doubtedly brought  into  subjection  by  David,  and  gar- 
risoned with  Israelitish  force*,  like  other  cities  in 
Edam,  no  special  mention  is  made  of  it  till  we  reach 
the  age  of  Solomon,  and  hear  of  his  commercial  prepa- 
rations and  enterprises  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Subsequently 
the  Edoinites  revolted  from  under  the  power  of  Judah, 
in  Joram's  time,  and  chose  a  king  of  their  own,  2  Ki.  rill »; 
when  Elath  was  no  doubt  withdrawn  from  the  dominion 
of  Judah.    It  was  again,  however,  recovered  by  Uzziah, 
2KL  xix  «,  but  afterwards  was  successively  taken  by  the 
king  of  Damascus  and  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  SKi 
xrt  e-»    Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
the  seat  of  a 


Aka'mt'..  cnt nincc  to  the  Fortress  —  Laborde,  Arabic  FCtreV 


bishop  of  Elath  was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  in  A.D.  451,  and  also  at  that  of  Constantinople  in 
53*5.  Jerome  and  Theodoret  both  s]>eak  of  it  as  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  whence  ships  sailed  to 
India.  In  later  times  it  fell  uuder  the  sway  of  the 
Mahometans,  and  like  many  other  cities  in  the  East 
was  taken,  and  again  lost,  by  the  Crusaders.  Abulfeda 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  day  U.D.  1300)  a  deserted  place, 
with  little  more  than  a  fortress,  which  was  held  by  a 
governor  from  Egypt,  \\kal  ah  now  occupies  the  site 
of  Elath.  And  such,  says  Robinson,  "  as  Elath  was  in 
the  days  of  Abulfeda  is  'Akabah  now.  Mounds  of 
rubbish  alone  mark  the  site  of  the  town  ;  while  a  for- 
tress, occupied  by  a  governor  and  a  small  garrison  under 
the  pasha  of  Egypt,  serves  to  keep  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to  the 
wants  and  protection  of  the  annual  Egyptian  Haj." 
(R««rcbe.,  i.  t  ■•). 

EL- BETH-EL  [God  «/  Bethtl,  or  Ood  of  kotut  of  I  certain  things  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  elders 
Ood],  tin?  name  subsequently  given  by  Jacob  to  the    of  each  particular  city.  Dc  xix.  12 ;  nt  .t,4«  ,  it  was  clearly 
place  where  God  appeared  to  him  when  he  fled  from    implied,  tliat  the  people,  on 
his  brother  Esau ;  but  the  common  name  still  was 
simply  Bethel.  Oe  m>  :.  is 

EL  DAD  [Umd  of  God],  one  of  the  seventy  elders 


who  had  been  ap|>ointed  under  Moses  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  justice  among  the  |ieople.  He  is 
mentioned  along  with  Medad,  another  elder,  as  having 
on  a  (^articular  occasion  received  the  gift  of  |»rophecy, 
which  came  upon  them  in  the  camp,  while  Moses  and 
the  rest  of  the  elders  were  assembled  around  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  upon  them 
all ;  and  the  simple  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Eldad 
and  Medad  was,  that  they  did  not  lose  their  share  in 
the  gift,  though  they  abode  in  the  camp,  but  they 
prophesied  there.  It  appeared,  however,  an  irregu- 
larity to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  that  they  were  using  the  gift  with  a 
view  to  their  own  aggrandisement.  He  therefore  en- 
treated Moses  to  forbid  them.  But  Moses  nobly 
replied,  "  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake?  Would  God 
that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  tliem,"  Xu.  xl.  24  i» 
ELDERS  [Heb.  trjpt,  ^reek  rpta^CTtpoi,  English 

jrrt*byttr»  or  tldtr»\  The  word  is  occasionally  used  both 
in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  with  respect  simply  to 
the  age  of  the  party  sjiokcn  of ;  as  when  Joseph  is 
said  to  have  gone  up  to  bury  his  father  "with 
tlte  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house, 
and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  u«  LT;  or 
when  Timothy  is  instructed  to  "rebuke  not  an 
elder  (i.e.  a  man  in  advanced  life,  an  elderly 
person),  but  entreat  him  as  a  father,  and  the 
younger  men  as  brethren,"  lTix.  1.  But  most 
commonly  the  word  is  used  in  an  official  sense, 
to  designate  individuals  invested  with  a  certain 
degree  of  authority,  the  recognized  heads  and 
rulers  of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  name  was  doubtless  appropriated  originally 
to  this  use,  because,  from  the  patriarchal  manners 
of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  the  persons  raised 
to  such  official  prominence  commonly  were  those 
of  riper  age  and  experience.  It  would  seem  that 
in  Egypt  a  kind  of  government  was  main- 
among  them  by  means  of  such  a  body;  for 
on  first  receiving  his  commission  Moses  is  instruc- 
ted to  go  and  intimate  its  purport  to  the  elders  of 
his  people,  and  these  as  a  known  and  recognized  class 
he  is  said  to  have  actually  assembled,  and  to  have  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  message  and  instructions  he 
had  received.  Ex.  HL  i«;  It.  s».  At  later  periods  we  find  a 
selection  made  from  these  elders  for  special  purposes; 
as  when  Moses  was  called  up  to  Mount  Sinai  to  con- 
verse with  God,  seventy  of  the  ciders  were  appointed 
to  go  so  far  with  him,  and  were  privileged  to  have  a  near 
view  of  the  divine  glory,  Ex.  xxlv  ;  and  again,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  tumult  among  the  people,  Moses  was 
ordered  to  gather  together  "  seventy  men  of  the  elders 
of  Israel,  whom  lie  knew  to  be  the  elders  of  the  |»eople, 
and  officers  over  them,"  Xu.xi.  is— evidently  indicating 
their  known  official  position.  It  was  upon  these  elders, 
as  the  official  heads  and  representatives  of  the  people, 
that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  at  that  time  rested— for  the 
occasion  they  were  made  to  share  in  the  distinguishing 
honour  of  Moses.    And  as  in  the  legislation  of  Mo 


implied,  tliat  the  people,  on  their  settlement  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  were  expected  to  appoint  persons  in 
the  several  districts,  who,  under  the  name  of  ciders, 
should  look  after  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
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execution  of  the  divine  regulations.  Hence,  in  the 
history  wo  road  of  transaction*  occasionally  taking 
place  wlueh  were  managed  by,  or  in  the  presence  of, 
the  elders  of  particular  cities,  Jo«.  xx.  4;  Ju.  riii.  i«:  Ru  w. 
2,  Ac.  In  tho  Psalms  also,  and  the  prophet*,  the  elders 
are  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  class,  hearing  an 
official  character,  and  occupying  to  some  extent  a  sepa- 
rate position,  IV  crti  3i ;  La  li.  10;  Kio.  xir.  1 ;  xx  l.Ac  So  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  local  government  by 
elders,  as  it  was  originally  recognized  in  the  constitu- 
tion brought  in  by  Moses,  so  it  never  wholly  fell  into 
abeyance  throughout  all  the  changes  that  ensued, 
down  to  tho  period  of  the  Babylonish  exile. 

After  the  return  from  that  exile,  it  is  well  known 
the  office  of  the  eldership,  instead  of  losing  ground,  rose 
into  higher  significance  and  fuller  organization.  The 
synagngal  institution,  whether  it  then  for  the  first  time 
came  into  existence,  or  received  only  a  fresh  impulse 
and  expansion,  undoubtedly  at  no  distant  period  became 
widely  diffused,  and  attained  to  an  important  place  in 
the  Jewish  discipline  and  worship.  By  and  by  every 
town  and  even  village  had  iU  synagogue ;  whUe  in  the 
larger  cities  synagogues  existed  in  considerable  numbers. 
Hut  with  every  synagogue  there  was  connected  a  govern- 
ment of  elders,  who  varied  in  number  according  to  the 
population  attached  to  it,  but  who  always  had  the 
chief  management  of  its  concerns,  and  the  power  of 
exercising  discipline  u|*>n  its  memliers.  The  rulers  of 
the  synagogue,  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  of  whom 
we  so  constantly  read  in  the  llospels,  were  sulwtan- 
tially  one;  and  the  highest  council  of  the  nation  in  the 
gospel  age,  the  Sanhedrim,  was  com]*  wed  of  a  certain 
number  of  those  elders,  along  with  a  priest  froni  each 
of  the  twenty- four  courses  into  which  the  whole  priest- 
hood was  divided.  From  the  very  nature  of  things, 
ruling  was  the  chief  part  of  the  duty  connected  with 
the  office  of  elder  among  the  Jews,  but  it  also  involved 
a  certain  measure  of  teaching;  as  the  ruling  necessarily 
carried  along  with  it  a  knowledge  and  application  of 
the  law  of  God.    {See  Synagogue.) 

Considering  that  Christianity  sprang  out  of  Judaism, 
and  that  the  first  Christian  communities  were  composed 
entirely,  or  in  great  part,  of  converts  from  the  Jewish 
faith,  it  was  natural  that  the  governing  body  in  the 
new  should  be  fashioned  after  the  model  of  that  of  the 
old.  The  apostles,  who  in  an  official  respect  Btood  at 
the  head  of  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
not  attached  to  any  particular  portion  of  it;  they  were 
Christ's  authorized  ambassadors  generally  to  found 
churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  doing 
so  it  was  manifestly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  avail  them- 
selves, as  far  as  they  well  could,  of  the  kind  of  organi- 
zation that  the  providence  and  Spirit  of  God  had  fur- 
nished to  their  hand.  Cases  might,  and  doubtless 
sometimes  did  occur,  in  which  a  whole  synagogue,  or 
decidedly  the  major  part  of  it,  went  over  to  the  faith 
of  Christ;  and  then,  as  a  Jewish  synagogue  was  turned 
into  a  Christian  church,  the  elders  and  ministers  of  the 
one  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  continue  to  hold  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  other:  hence,  presently, 
we  find  elders  associated  with  every  Christian  com- 
munity. It  was  some  time  before  they  came  into 
formal  existence  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  presence  of  the 
apostles  there  at  the  first  rendered  them  for  a  time  less 
necessary;  but  even  there  they  arc  not  long  in  making 
their  appearance  as  a  recognized  class.  The  pecuniary 
support  raised  at  Antioch  in  behalf  of  the  poor  saints 


in  Judea,  is  sent  to  the  elders  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
hands  of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  Ac  xi.  *>;  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  of  the  question  respecting  cir- 
cumcision, it  is  "  the  apostlc.i  and  elders "  who  are 
expressly  said  to  have  come  together  to  consider  the 
matter,  Ac  xt.  a.  Elsewhere,  the  appointment  of  elder* 
as  the  presiding  body,  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with 
the  very  formation  of  the  Christian  communities.  In 
even  his  first  missionary  tour  Paul  ordained  elders  in 
every  church,  Ac  xIt  23;  and  in  his  letter  to  Titus  re- 
specting the  organization  of  matters  in  Crete,  the  most 
prominent  instruction  given  him  is,  that  he  should 
ordain  elders  in  every  city,  Tit.  i.  s.  That  these  were 
the  highest  officers  in  the  communities  over  which  they 
were  placed,  is  evident  from  their  being  alone  men- 
tioned. But  in  Titus  the  Jewish  term  elder  is  exchanged 
with  the  Greek  term  iwiatowot,  overseer  or  bishop,  Tit 
1.6,7;  as  it  is  also  in  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus-  those  being  designated  elders  in  one  verse, 
who  are  addressed  as  bishops  or  overseers  in  another, 
Ac.  xx.  17, In  like  manner,  in  the  first  epistle  U< 
Timothy,  while  bishop  is  used  as  the  prevailing  desig- 
nation, elder  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  higher 
functionaries  of  the  church,  I  TS.  til.  I,  S;  ».  17,  is.  Hence 
also,  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  entire  church,  the  old 
and  the  new  together,  is  represented  by  a  competent 
number  of  official  beads,  the  representation  takes  the 
form  of  four  and  twenty  elders,  Ite.  It.  4;  and  as  tLe 
church  appears  there  in  a  reigning  and  triumphant 
state,  sharing  with  Christ  in  his  judicial  authority  and 
all  subduing  power,  the  elders  who  represent  her  are 
seen  sitting  on  thrones,  and  having  crowns  of  gold  on 
their  heads. 

A  distinction  is  made  by  St.  Paul  between  eldew 
who  simply  rule,  and  elders  who,  beside  riding,  labour 
in  word  and  doctrine,  i  Ti  t.  17 ;  and  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  a  difference 
in  the  original  destination,  or  of  one  tliat  existed  merely 
as  matter  of  fact.  The  words  themselves  cannot  fairly 
be  regarded  as  decisive  either  way.  It  may  reasonably 
be  supposed,  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  primitive 
church,  when  considerable  difficulty  must  have  been 
experienced  in  getting  persons  properly  qualified  for 
the  work  of  teaching,  distinctions  of  the  kind  referred 
to  would  not  be  very  sharply  drawn;  ami  that  it  would 
often  be  left  to  the  determination  of  experience,  whether 
some  appointed  to  the  eldership  should  confine  them- 
selves to  ruling,  or  should  take  part  also  in  teaching. 
But  as  no  blame  is  imputed  to  such  as  merely  ruled, 
nay,  as  special  honour  is  claimed  for  them,  if  ouly  they 
ruled  well:  it  is  clear  that  the  a|MNitle  recognized  the 
propriety  of  a  ruling  eldership  apart  from  teaching  m 
an  actual  institution ;  while  he  asserted  a  title  to 
higher  consideration  for  those  in  the  eldership  who 
combined  the  two  kinds  of  service  together.  On  thin 
subject  no  further  light  is  given  in  the  notices  of  the 
New  Testament;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  distinction  between  simply  riding  and 
ruling  along  with  teaching,  soon  developed  itself  in  the 
church  as  one  of  real  practical  importance;  that  a  single 
individual  of  more  eminent  gifts  in  each  Christian  com- 
munity, came  to  be  constituted  its  presiding  presbyter 
or  bishop,  and  to  be  more  especially  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  its  members  and  the  conducting  of  its  pub- 
lic assemblies.  In  process  of  time  still  further  develop- 
ments took  place,  but  these  belong  to  the  province  of 
church  history  rather  than  to  that  of  biblical  literature 
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ELEALEH  [God  goes  up],  a  town  of  the  Moabites, 
w  hick  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Israel- 
ites, was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Na.  xxxil.  3, 37. 
The  ckiMren  of  Reuben  are  said  in  the  i»as*age  referred 
to  to  hare  rebuilt  it,  along  with  certain  other  cities  in 
the  district,  fiat  in  process  of  time  it  appear*  to  have 
rererteel  to  its  original  owners,  as  in  some  of  the  pro- 
phets it  is  named  among  cities  of  Moab  which  were 
to  desolation,  U.  n.  4;  xrt »;  Jo.  xlrtJL  34.  It  U 
named  along  with  Hcshbou,  as  if  the  two 
•iootl  near  each  other;  and  accordingly  travellers  have 
discovered  the  ruins  of  a  place  not  far  from  Heshbon, 
which  the  Arabs  call  El-Aal.  The  ruins  are  on  an 
derated  situation;  and  if  the  ancient  city  stood  there, 
it  must  have  commanded  the  whole  of  an  extensive 

ELEASA.  .SwtElasa. 

ELEAZAR  [whom  God  kelps},  appears  to  have  been 
s  very  common  name  among  the  covenant-people,  and 
was  borne  by  several  persons  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory.   1.  The  most  distinguished,  as  well  as  the  earliest 
of  these,  was  the  son  of  Aaron,  who,  after  his  father, 
l*came  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  succeeded 
him  in  the  high- priesthood,  Ex.  ri.  this ;  Ik  xx.  34,  seq 
Nadab  and  Abihu  appear  to  liave  been  the  two  eldest 
sons  of  Aaron,  as  they  stand  first  in  the  genealogy  of 
Aaron's  house,  as  given  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Exodus. 
Eteaxar  was  the  next  eldest,  and  on  their  death  stepped 
into  the  room  of  the  first-born.    Of  Eleazar  himself 
very  little  is  said  in  the  history,  except  with  reference 
to  his  official  position  and  duties.    He  seems  to  have 
maintained  a  good  understanding  both  with  Moses  and 
with  Joshua.    On  the  solemn  and  affecting  occasion, 
when  his  father  Aaron  went  up  to  Mount  Hor  to  die, 
Kleaiar  was  ordered  to  accompany  him,  and  the  priestly 
robes  that  had  l»ecn  so  long  worn  by  the  father  him- 
self, now  ready  to  be  offered,  were,  before  the  fatal 
moment  arrived,  taken  by  Moses  from  off  him,  and 
placed  upon  the  person  of  his  son,  Nu.  u  is-».  The 
high-priesthood  continued  long  in  his  line,  and  seems, 
i.Tleed,  generally  to  ha  v..-  btW  tilk-d  by  MM  ot  that  line. 
For  a  short  period — though  wo  have  no  information 
how  it  came  about — the  offspring  of  Ithamar  attained 
to  the  highest  place,  in  the  person  of  Eh  and  his  im- 
uwdiate  successors;  but  it  presently  again  reverted  to 
the  older  branch;  Zadok  was  of  Eleazar  s  line.  When  he 
"lied,  he  was  buried  in  "the  hill  of  Phinehas"  his  son, 
J«  tfv.  1 

2.  Eleazar,  who  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  ark  while  it  remained  in  the  house  of  Abinadab, 
1 8a  rtl  I. 

3.  Eleazar.  One  of  David's  heroes  also  bore  this 
name— one,  it  is  said,  "of  the  three  mightiea."  He 
valiantly  withstood  the  Philistines  in  a  great  emer- 
gency, and  drove  them  back ;  also  along  with  two  others 
froke  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  at  the  hazard 
sj  life,  to  fetch  David  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
well  of  Bethlehem,  lCk.stll-U|  is*. xxili. 9. 

4.  Eleazar.  Various  persons  of  the  same  name  are 
also  mentioned  in  later  Jewish  history,  l  Ch.  xxJU.  n ; 
Mr.  38;  Ne  sit.  41;  Err  tflt  33;  t  Mae.  11  6;  fL  43,  SSq, 

ELECT,  ELECTION.  The  terms  are  variously 
used  in  Scripture.  They  denote  designation  of  persons 
to  office,  Ac.  tx  n ;  Ja.  H  70;  1 8a.  x  !4;  of  people  or  nations 
to  the  enjoyment  of  peculiar  privileges,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews,  Da.  vti  e-*;  Is.  U».  9-B;  and  finally,  of  a  defi- 
nite number  of  persons  to  eternal  life,  iTh.  ti  13.  This 
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last  is  the  theological  sense,  and  the  only  one  which 
here  calls  for  explanation  or  defence.  The  subject  is 
doubtless  one  that  belongs  to  the  deep  things  of  God, 
and  therefore  the  clearest  possible  statement  of  it 
must  leave  an  impenetrable  veil  resting  on  some  por- 
tions of  the  theme,  and  afford  room  for  that  exclama- 
tion of  Paul,  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God;  how  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out:"  It  is 
therefore  much  to  lie  lamented  that  to  the  difficulties 
which  belong  to  the  subject  itself,  there  should  so  very 
often  have  been  superadded  difficulties  of  another  kind, 
springing  from  a  misconception  of  what  the  doctrine 
really  is,  or  from  bold  and  injudicious  statements  of  it. 
When  we  look  into  sacred  Scripture,  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  is  almost  uniformly  presented 
in  some  practical  connection,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  very  statement  of  it  contains  an  answer  to  the 
more  common  and  plausible  objections. 

Statement  of  the  doctrine. — As  presented  in  Scrip- 
ture, election  lias  respect  to  persons,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  election  of  nation*  or  communities,  and 
also  from  election  merely  of  character,  e.g.  of  such  as 
shall  believe  and  obey,  La.  x.  so ;  Phi.  It,  z  .Jn.  it  37, 40. 
According  to  these  passages  the  elect  are  a  definite 
number  of  persons,  said  to  be  given  to  the  Son  by  the 
Father,  and  to  have  their  very  names  recorded  in  heaven. 
This  election  to  eternal  life  is  an  election  of  persons 
out  of  a  race  universally  guilty  and  condemned,  none 
of  whom  have  therefore  any  claim  whatever  on  the 
divine  favour,  Ro.  ill.  19,  whence,  fairly  considered,  it  is 
not  liable  to  any  charge  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  God. 
Further,  this  decree  of  election,  like  all  the  divine  decrees, 
is  eternal  and  immutable.  In  point  of  fact  God  does 
save  a  certain  number  of  the  human  family;  and  it  is 
against  all  right  views  of  God  to  suppose,  that  he  should 
have  acted  without  a  plan  or  purpose  so  to  do ;  and  as 
little  can  we  suppose  that  having  once  formed  such  a 
plan  he  should  ever  change  it.  Hence  believers  are 
said  in  Scripture  to  1*!  "  chosen  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,"  and  their  salvation  is  '*  according  to  his 
own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  world  began,"  Ep.  L  4 ;  J  Tt  L  o.  Their 
election  has  its  source  in  free  grace  and  love.  It  is 
"  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,"  and  not 
for  anything  good  in  the  creature  whatever,  Ep  t  6 ;  Ro. 
ix.  u,i*;  xi  &.  It  includes  all  the  means  and  constituent 
parts  of  salvation,  as  weU  as  salvation  itself  in  the 
sense  of  the  ultimate  and  crowning  gift  of  eternal  life. 
We  are  not  "chosen  to  salvation"  tcithout  faith  and 
holiness,  but  "  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth,"  « Th.  IL  is ;  Ep  L  4.  Moreover,  elec- 
tion does  not  proceed  on  tho  redemption  of  Christ  as 
the  ground  or  cause  of  it,  but  includes  that  redemption 
as  the  grand  means  through  which  the  purpose  to  save 
is  accomplished.  Hence  we  are  said  to  be  "  chosen  in 
Him."  Such  we  believe  to  be  tho  election  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  the  mere  statement  of  it,  most,  if  not  all 
the  false  theories  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  more 
common  and  imposing  objections,  are  at  once  met  and 
refuted. 

Analogical  considerations.— These,  before  proceeding 
further,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  advert  to ;  for 
analogy,  even  when  it  does  not  convince,  is  well  fitted 
to  silence,  and  prompt  to  more  careful  inquiry.  In  many 
cases  it  will  pave  the  way  for  a  more  ready  reception  of, 
and  more  devout  acquiescence  in,  what  was  erroneously 
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supposed  to  lie  a  severe  and  repulsive  dogma.  Now, 
the  principle  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  as 
above  giveu,  and  its  attendant  difficulties,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  region  of  Scripture  or  revelation,  but  meet 
us  everywhere,  so  that  if  any  will  war  against  this 
point  of  Scripture  doctrine,  he  must  carry  that  war  into 
other  regions  also;  ye*,  wage  it  in  every  province  of  the 
divine  administration.  In  God  s  ordinary  providence 
how  diversely  does  he  deal  with  men,  and  in  how  many 
ways  does  his  preconceived  plan  and  purpose  affect 
their  history  in  this  life!  They  are  far  from  being 
placed  by  God  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  this  world. 
One  is  born  in  rank  and  opulence;  another  in  obscurity 
aud  poverty.  One  is  born  in  a  Christian  family,  amid 
all  the  healthful  influenced  that  surround  it;  another  in 
an  infidel  home,  exposed  to  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
that  belongs  to  it  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence. 
One  is  endowed  witli  great  physical  strength ;  another 
pines  under  sickness,  and  drags  along  to  the  grave  a 
weak  anil  weary  frame,  the  prey  of  constitutional  mala 
dies,  which  embitter  life  and  bring  on  premature  decay 
and  death.  Some,  like  Newton  ami  Bacon,  are  endowed 
with  extraordinary  mental  gifts,  and  are  thus  marked 
out  and  ecpuipped  by  God  for  distinction  in  the  world  ; 
others  are  but  slenderly  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts, 
or  are  denied  them  entirely.  And  so  throughout  the 
numberless  diversities  of  gifts  and  social  condition  which 
prevail  in  the  world.  It  is  manifestly  God  that  makes 
to  differ ;  and  the  true  source  of  the  difference  is  to  Ik; 
found  in  his  scheme  of  providential  government.  If, 
therefore,  we  perceive  the  state  and  destiny  of  men  in 
this  life  to  be  so  largely  influenced  by  the  plan  or 
purpose  of  God,  why  should  we  hesitate  in  recognizing 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  their 
future  state  and  destiny'  Should  we  not  rather  expect 
to  find  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  close  and  beautiful  ana- 
logy between  the  economy  of  grace  and  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  providence  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
election  of  grace  independent  of  the  will  or  merit  of 
man  had  not  been  found  in  the  Bible,  would  not  our 
minds  have  been  justly  stumbled  at  the  difference  in 
the  mode  of  the  divine  operation  in  the  constitution  of 
nature  and  that  of  grace  ;  or  would  we  not  have  missed 
that  unity  of  plan  which  shows  that  it  is  one  God 
who  works  in  the  one  sphere  and  in  the  other ! 

Nor  is  it  only  when  we  thus  contemplate  wliat  may  lie 
called  the  more  direct  or  immediate  agency  of  God  in 
his  providence  that  this  principle  meets  us.  We  find 
it  again  in  the  influence  which  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  men,  altogether  irrespective  of  any  volition  of  ours, 
exercises  over  us.  The  purpose  of  the  head  of  a 
family  to  reside  in  a  certain  country  or  locality;  his 
preference  of  one  school  or  college  to  another,  or  of  one 
church  or  minister  to  another,  may,  so  to  speak,  be  the 
turning  point  in  the  future  fortunes  of  his  family. 
"The  parent's  plan,"  says  Albert  Barnes,  in  his  intro- 
ductory essay  to  Butler's  A  nalogy,  "  may  fix  the  very 
college  where  ho  shall  study,  the  companions  he  shall 
choose,  the  law-office  or  the  seminary  where  he  shall 
prepare  for  professional  life,  and  finally  everything 
which  may  establish  his  son  in  the  world.  So  the  plan 
of  the  infidel  is  successful  in  corrupting  thousands  of 
the  young;  the  purpose  of  Howard  secured  the  welfare 
of  thousands  of  prisoners;  the  determination  of  Wash- 
ington resulted  in  the  independence  of  his  country. 
In  all  these  and  ten  thousand  other  cases  there  is  a 
plan  formed  by  other  beimj$  in  respect  of  u»,  which 


finally  enters  as  a  controlling  element  into  our  des- 
tiny" (p.  47). 

Scriptural  argument. — In  advancing  to  this,  we  pn>- 
oeed  from  presumption  to  proof.  But  if  fully  gone  into, 
this  would  necessarily  involve  the  particular  examiru- 
tion  of  a  considerable  number  of  passages,  and  require 
more  space  than  can  here  be  given  to  it.  We  shall 
therefore  simply  subjoin  the  following  list  of  texts, 
which  in  their  plain  and  natural  import  express  the 
doctrine,  and  are  those  on  which  it  is  more  especially 
rested  by  theologians,  Hit  u.  S;  xxlr  22-21 ;  Jo.  xnt  M; 
Ac  .  xiii.  48;  Ro  Tin.  SS-»>;  ix.  23;  xL;  Kfxi.  4.S;  ITfc.t  «;«.*, 
2Tb  u.  13  ;  JTi.  L  »;  U.  10;  I  Ve.  1.  2 ;  2  Pe  I  10. 
meaning  will  be  sufficiently  brought  out  by  a 
to  the  counter- theories  of  exposition. 

Counter- theories. — The  first  theory  by  which  it  in 
attempted  to  set  aside  the  obvious  interpretation  of 
these  passages,  is  that  which  admits  an  election  merely 
to  outward  goejtel  privileges.  As  the  Jews,  it  i* 
asserted,  were  elected  to  certain  national  and  special 
privileges,  aud  to  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  New  Testament  election  must  lie  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  that  fact,  and  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
uxternal  privileges  of  the  gospel.  That  the  ancient 
Jewish  people  were  the  subjects  of  such  an  election 
as  that  now  specified  we  have  already  admitted.  "The 
Lord  chose  them  to  be  a  special  ptwple  unto  himself 
above  all  the  people  that  arc  ou  the  face  of  the  earth," 
and  his  "elect"  did  "  inherit"  the  land.  But  the  con- 
clusion that  is  drawn  from  this  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  the  prejudice  of  the  personal  election  of  the 
people  of  God  to  eternal  life  by  no  means  follows. 
Both  elections  may  be  true.  Because  a  national  elec- 
tion is  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  surely  strange 
logic  to  affirm  there  can  be  no  election  of  particular 
persons.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  theory  per- 
haps to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  above  pas- 
sages which  can  Ik?  interpreted  by  it ;  and  our  Lord 
has  expressly  asserted  that  "  many  are  called"  under 
the  external  privilege  of  gospel  ministration,  "but  few 
arc  chosen."  Christians  are  said  to  be  ' '  predestinated 
to  the  adoption  of  children,"  to  be  "chosen  totaleatitm 
through  sanctitication  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the 
truth,"  to  be  "  onlained  unto  eternal  life-;'  all  which  i* 
very  different  from  being  elected  merely  to  a  gospel 
state  and  the  external  privileges  belonging  to  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  interprets 
tion  proceeds  on  a  want  of  understanding  of  the  typical 
relation  between  the  elect  or  covenant-people  of  oW. 
ami  the  church  of  true  believers  under  the  gospel-  No 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  folly  of  keeping  both  the 
type  and  antitype  here  on  the  same  level  of  external 
privilege.  The  tyj»e  of  course  deals  with  the  external 
and  temporal;  the  antitype  with  the  spiritual  and  in- 
visible. But  this  theory,  in  violation  of  the  plainest 
rules  of  typical  interpretation,  detains  the  antitype 
on  the  same  platform  with  the  type,  and  makes 
was  outward  in  the  one  equally  outward  in  the 
Hence,  to  adopt  the  application  already  made  by 


another,  "the 


nation,  to  outward  privileges  and  a  temporal  inherit- 
ance, was  rather  a  reason  why  election  in  the  Christian 
sense  must  go  further  and  deeper.  For  the  proper 
counter)*!*,  under  the  gospel,  to  those  external  rela- 
tions of  Judaism,  is  the  gift  of  grace  and  the  heirship 
of  glory — the  lower  in  the  one  case  shadowing  the 
higher  in  the  other — the  outward  and  temporal  rvpre- 
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the  spiritual  and  eternal.    Even  M 'Knight,  | 
who  cannot  certainly  he  charged  with  any  excess  of  the  | 
spiritual  element  in  his  interpretations,  |ierceived  the 
necessity  of  making,  as  he  expresses  it,  '  the  natural  I 
seed  the  type  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  temporal  Messing* 
the  emblems  of  the  eternal.'    Hence  he  justly  regards 
the  outward  professing  church  in  the  one  case,  with  its 
election  to  the  earthly  Canaan,  as  answering  in  the 
other  to  the  invisible  church,  consisting  of  believers  of 
all  nations,  who,  partaking  the  nature  of  Cod  by  faith 
and  holiness,  are  truly  the  sons  of  ("Soil,  and  liave  the 

inheritance  of  his  blessing"  (Kalrbalrn'§Trp>»l<^ry,{i  l(t!) 
To  the  same  effect  substantial  iv  it  is  said  bv  Mr.  Litton, 
in  his  book  on  the  Church  of"(  hritt  (p.  »»-"  Eternal 
rewards  did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  such, 
but  to  the  pious  members  of  it.  The  corres]>oniling  fact 
under  the  Christian  economy  is  not  national,  but  indi- 
vidual election;  and  election,  not  merely  to  external 
connection  with  a  visible  church,  or  access  to  the  means 
of  grace  (what  is  to  prevent  any  heathen  from  placing 
himself  under  the  preaching  of  the  Word  hut  to  the 
effectual  gTacu  of  the  Holy  Spirit  renewing  the  heart. 
Election  to  the  mere  jiosjtibility,  apart  from  the  actual 
foretaste  of  salvation,  is  an  idea  unknown  to  the  New 
Testament  scriptures.  Living,  sanctifying  union  it 
everywhere  presupj)osed  in  those  who  are  called  the 
elect  of  God,  as  when  St.  Paul  connect*  election  and 
calling  directly  with  justification,  with  the  fold—to  of 
glory,  with  adoption,  fcc." 

Besides  all  this,  the  theory  in  question  relieves  us 
from  none  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  our  subject. 
For  in  piint  of  principle  where  is  the  difference  between 
election  to  personal  salvation  and  eternal  life,  ami  elec- 
tion to  the  "  privileges  of  a  gospel  condition  ;"  If  this 
last  be  essential,  as  all  admit,  to  the  ultimate  enjoyment 
of  eternal  life,  surely  the  great  dittieultv  still  presses,  viz. 
—  why  some  are  thus  favoured,  while  others  are  not ' 
why  a  state  of  thing*  out  of  which  ultimate  salvation 
may  result,  ami  out  of  which  alone  it  enn  result,  is 
granted  to  some  and  denied  to  others?  Thus,  while 
violence  is  done  to  Scripture,  the  mystery  is  left  very- 
much  as  it  was.  The  truth  is  obscured  or  lost,  but  the 
error,  however  plausible,  leaves  all  our  perplexities  as 
it  found  them.  The  loss  on  the  one  side  is  without  any 
compensating  gain  on  the  other. 

Thtnry  of  tltction  of  rhararttrtt.— Another  theory  of 
the  subject  is  that  of  an  election  of  character*,  as  con 
Undistinguished  from  f*r*on»;  i.e.  an  election  of  mich 
as  believe  and  obey,  or  such  as  Cod  foresees  shall 
lielieve  and  obey.  A  very  few  sentences  will  suffice  to 
show  that  this  kind  of  election  has  no  place  in  the  Word 
of  Owl,  and  is  moreover  inconsistent  with  much  that 
has  an  important  place  there.  Faith  anil  obedience 
are  never  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the  ground  of  the 
decree  of  election,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  them 
selves  included  in  it  and  secured  by  itv  We  are  elected 
not  because  wc  believe  and  oUy,  but  to  believe  and 
obey.  The  faith  and  obedience,  and  all  the  worth  and 
work  of  man,  are  the  effect  of  election,  and  not  its 
cause,  ITk.IL ll{  IM  J  it  is,  moreover,  a  grave 
objection  to  this  theory  that  it  gives  the  glory  of  salva- 
tion to  the  creature  rather  than  to  the  Creator;  that  it 
gives  man  whereof  to  lioast,  and  runs  directly  in  the 
face  of  Paul's  irresistible  argument  in  Ro.  xi ,  where  he 
declares  that  "election  "is  entirely  "of  grace,"  and 
argues,  "  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works; 

is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works. 


then  is  it  no  more  of  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no  more 
work."  Nor  is  this  view  of  election  less  inconsistent 
with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
under  which  Christ  has  a  people  given  him  of  the 
Father  in  consequence  of  his  obedience  unto  death, 
1*.  lUt  10;  Jn.  »t  »•  to.  For  it  leaves  the  matter  altogether 
uncertain  whether  there  shall  be  any  such  people.  It 
leaves  it  dependent,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  will  and 
works  of  man,  and  brings  in  the  divine  purpose  only  as 
based  upon  these !  Surely  it  is  more  philosophical,  as 
well  as  more  scriptural,  to  place  the  divine  purpose  first 
in  order,  and  represent  if  as  involving  and  securing  all 
the  means  of  its  accomplishment. 

The  relation  of  the  siihjcct  to  the  divine  j>erfectittn*. — 
We  can  only  glance  at  this.  But  it  surely  were  dero- 
gatory to  Cod's  win. lom  to  suppose  that  in  any  region 
of  his  working  he  works  without  I  previous  plan  or 
purpose,  or  to  *up|iose  that  the  salvation  of  his  people 
is  the  only  work  which  he  accomplishes  without  such 
plan.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  election,  a  certain  numlier  of  the  human  race 
only  are  saved,  and  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  sup- 
pose that  Cod  has  saved  them  without  having  deter 
mined  so  to  do. 

Again,  the  divine  foreknowledge  necessarily  implies 
that  the  events  foreknown  entered  into  a  purpose  or 
plan.  A  contingent  or  uncertain  event  cannot  lie  fore- 
known. "  There  must,''  says  Edwards,  "  be  a  certainty 
in  things  themselves  l>efore  they  are  certainly  known, 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing!  known  to  lie  certain." 
And  what  is  it  that  makes  them  thus  certain  but  the 
divine  purpose  or  decree'  The  application  of  this  to 
the  doctrine  of  election  is  too  obvious  to  be  stated.  If 
God  knew  from  eternity  who  should  he  saved,  it  must 
have  been  because  of  his  eternal  decree  to  save  them. 
This  argument  we  know  is  sometimes  met  by  boldly 
denying  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  acts  of  moral 
agents  This,  it  i-  -aid.  is  no  more  derogatory  to  God 
than  to  say  that  there  are  things  which  even  Omni- 
potence  cannot  achieve.  But  these  things  arc  such  as 
involve  a  contradiction  in  their  very  statement,  as  that 
"Cod  cannot  inclose  a  triangle  within  two  straight 
lines,  and  cannot  make  two  parallel  lines  meet,  ami 
cannot  make  twice  two  equal  five.  These  are  mani- 
festly inherent  imr>ossibilities,  and  imply  no  defect  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Cod.  We  cannot  conceive  them 
to  be  done.  But  it  is  not  so  in  regard  to  a  knowledge 
of  future  moral  acts.  It  is  conceivable.  There  is 
nothing  in  their  nature  which  renders  them  inherently 
unknowable:  and  ignorance  of  them  implies  a  defect  of 
knowledge  inconsistent  w  ith  our  idea  of  an  omniscient 
Cod"  (Blbllotheca  Sttn,  April,  iwjl  Others  admit  fore- 
knowledge, but  deny  that  it  is  associated  necessarily 
with  decree.  Cod  foreknows,  they  say.  the  actions  of 
free  agents,  but  we  cannot  tell,  and  need  not  inquire 
how.  This  is  not  the  place,  however,  for  a  more  ex- 
tended discussion  of  these  points  {Sec  Forfknow- 
t  i  doe  and  I'KEDESTI  M  11  [OB  | 

As  to  the  doctrine  l*eitiLT.  as  has  sometimes  been 
alleged,  a  "purely  speculative  dogma,  barren  of  all 
practical  results,  exercising  no  influence  on  our  conduct 
whatever,  and  consequently  not  to  be  taught  as  a 
revealed  truth."  we  simply  ask,  Is  it  nothing  to  have  a 
settled  conviction  that  tin' entire  glory  of  our  salvation, 
from  first  to  last,  belongs  to  God!  Is  such  a  convic- 
tion barren!  Is  it  not  fitted  to  awaken  gratitude  and 
love  ?    And  are  not  these  the  great  moral  forces  by 
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which  obedience  V*  God  is  secured  and  maintained? 
I'ndoubtcdly,  too,  that  profound  humility  and  sense  of 
human  littleness,  which  spring  from  »  just  contempbv 
tion  of  this  doctrine,  are  no  mean  practical  result*,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  causes,  in  their  turn,  of  Die  highest 
forms  of  devotedness  to  God  which  the  church  or  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  [k.  F.J 

EL-ELO  HE-ISRAEL  [Hod  God  of  I  trad],  a  com- 
pound epithet  applied  by  Jacob  to  the  altar  which  he 
erected  to  God  on  his  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  shortly  after  he  had  received  the  name  of  Israel, 
0«.  axxui. ».  The  £7  at  the  beginning  designates  God 
as  the  strong  and  mighty  one,  who  can  do  whatever 
seems  good  to  him,  and  who,  in  the  recent  experience 
•  if  Jacob,  hail  peculiarly  manifested  his  power  in  over- 
coming the  deep-rooted  enmity  of  Esau,  and  thereby 
averting  the  moat  alarming  evil  which  Jacob  had  ever 
been  called  to  encounter.  In  memory  of  this  signal 
deliverance,  and  of  the  goodness  of  God  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  connection  with  it,  Jacob  imposed  the  signi- 
ficant name  of  El  Elohc  Israel  on  the  altar  he  had 
erected,  q.d.  To  the  Mighty  One,  the  Gixl  of  Israel. 

ELEMENTS,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  are 
the  component  parts  of  the  physical  universe;  and  these, 
according  to  the  ancients,  are  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  in  the  last  chapter 
of  2  Peter,  where,  in  reference  to  the  final  close  of 
things,  it  is  said,  that  "the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat."  All  shall  be,  as  it  were,  resolved  again 
into  its  first  principles.  The  term  is  also  used  figura- 
tively of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  religion.  Thus, 
in  He.  v.  12,  it  is  Btated  as  a  matter  of  reproach  against 
the  Jewish  believers,  that  they  hod  need  "  to  be  taught 
again  which  1m>  the  first  principles  (or  elements,  <rrotx*'a) 
of  the  oracles  of  God  " — the  things  which  are  properly 
for  beginners— the  rudiments  of  the  system.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  religion  of  the  Uld  Testament  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  New:  in  former  times  believers  were 
"in  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world,"  Oa.  u. a; 
or,  as  it  is  again  put,  though  the  word  is  the  same  in 
the  original,  they  were  under  "the  rudiment*  of  the 
world,"  from  which  believers  are  now  delivered  by  the 
grace  of  Christ,  Col  tl. ».  In  both  passages  the  apostle 
means  to  designate  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant  as 
of  a  more  elementary  and  imperfect  kind  than  that  of 
the  gospel.  It  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  those  who, 
as  to  spiritual  things,  were  in  comparative  childhood, 
dealing,  as  it  did,  so  much  in  symbol,  and  with  the 
forms  rather  than  tlte  realities  of  things.  All  the  fun- 
damental ideas  and  principles  of  the  gospel  were  there 
—only  they  were  exhibited  by  means  of  carnal  ordi- 
nances, which,  from  their  very  nature,  were  incapable 
of  yielding  more  than  an  inadequate  manifestation  of 
the  truth.  And  now  that  the  truth  itself  had  appeared 
in  its  reality  and  fulness,  to  revert  to  the  old  and  cling 
to  it  with  passionate  fondness,  but  too  clearly  showed 
that  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  but  imperfectly  appre- 
hended. 

ELHA'NAN  [gorf  tmhmd\  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  some  corruption  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture in  connection  with  this  name,  though  critics  differ 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  it,  and  how  the  correction 
ought  to  be  made.  In  2  Sa.  xxi.  IP  it  is  said,  among 
the  exploits  of  David's  heroes,  U»at  "  Elhanan,  the  son 
of  Jaarc-oregim,  a  Bethlehemite,  slew  Goliath  the 
Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam."    The  authorised  version  insert*  "brother  of" 


before  Goliath,  in  order  Vo  make  the  statement  onrre- 
spond  with  the  supposed  facts  of  the  case,  and  with  a 
sort  of  parallel  statement  in  1  Ch.  xx.  5.    In  this  Utter 
passage  we  read,  that  "Elhanan,  son  of  Jair,  slew 
Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of 
whose  spear,"  kc.    Again,  we  find  an  "  Elhanan,  son 
of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,"  among  the  thirty  distinguished 
homes  of  David's  time,  2  8a.  xxlii.  u.    Some,  among 
others  Gcsenius,  suppose  this  Elhanan,  the  son  of  Dodo, 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Elhanan  previously  mentioned 
at  ch.  xxi.  19,  and  that  Jaarc-oregim  there  is  a  corrup- 
tion. As  the  name  of  a  man  it  certainly  looks  suspiciouf ; 
though  to  substitute  Dodo  for  it  can  only  rank  as  a 
conjectural  emendation.    It  is  quite  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  have  been  two  renowned  heroes 
of  Bethlehem  in  David's  time  both  of  the  name  of 
Elhanan;  and  we  must  suppose  that  cither  Jaare-oregitn 
is  a  corruption  of  the  text,  or  that  the  father.  Dodo, 
had  two  names.    Then,  as  regards  the  giant  killed  by 
this  Elhanan  in  single  combat,  as  it  seems  quite  clear, 
from  the  notices  both  in  Samuel  and  i 
that  the  action  took  place  not  only  after  David 
king,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  we  must  either 
suppose  that  there  was  a  second  Goliath  of  Gath,  who 
was  conquered  by  Elhanan,  as  the  former  one  had  been 
by  David,  or  that,  according  to  the  text  in  Chronicles, 
the  reading  in  Samuel  should  be,  not  Goliath,  but  "the 
brother  of  Goliath."    Distinguished  scholars  are  found 
cm  both  sides,  ami  nothing  decisive  can  be  urged  f»r 
either. 

E  LI  [Heb.      probably  tucauion,  height],  a  priest  and 

judge  in  Israel;  in  the  latter  respect,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  SamucL  We  learn  from  the  genealogical 
tables,  especially  that  given  in  1  Ch.  xxiv.  3,  scq.,  that  Hi 
and  his  family  were  of  the  fine  of  Ithamar,  the  younger 
of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron.  This  Unc,  however,  was  the 
smaller  and  less  influential,  as  well  as  younger  of  the 
two,  for  when  examination  was  made  in  David's  time 
into  the  affairs  of  the  priesthood,  with  a  view  to  the 
proper  distribution  of  its  families  and  offices,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  sixteen  heads  of  distinct  families 
in  Eleazar'a  line,  and  only  eight  in  that  of  Ithamar 
It  seems,  therefore,  somewhat  strange  that  the  head  of 
a  family  in  that  younger  and  weaker  line  should  »> 
early  have  attained  to  the  high- priesthood.  No  ex- 
planation is  given  of  it  in  the  history;  we  are  simply 
told  that  toward  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  judges, 
Eli  was  the  priest  in  the  more  peculiar  Bcnse — that  i«. 
the  high-priest,  l  Sa  L  He  was  probably  the  first  in 
that  fine  who  held  the  office,  and  may  have  been  ele- 
vated to  it  mainly  on  account  of  the  qualities  which 
fitted  him  for  discharging  the  duties  of  a  judge.  In 
this  latter  respect  be  was  had  in  high  reputation,  and 
judged  Israel,  it  is  saitl,  forty  years,  i  Sa.  It  u.  The 
more  distinctive  honours  of  the  priesthood  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  his  family,  for  in  Zadok  the  elder  line 
again  rose  to  the  ascendant,  and  apparently  retained  it 
to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  In  regard 
to  Eli  himself,  his  character  is  presented  to  u»  as  one 
of  mingled  excellences  and  weaknesses.  Personally, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  unaffected  piety 
and  genuine  worth.  This  is  evident  from  the  general 
recognition  of  his  title  to  the  place  of  a  judge  in  Iwael. 
and  also  from  the  deep  concern  he  manifested  in  his  old 
age  for  the  ark  of  God,  trembling  for  it  in  the  firrt 
I  instance,  and  then,  when  he  heard  of  its  surrender  into 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy,  falling  paralyzed  from  the 
chair  on  which  he  sat,  and  breaking  his  neck.  In  such 
things  m  plainly  see  the  man  of  God,  profoundly  moved 
hy  whatever  touches  the  glory  of  his  name  and  the 
intercuts  of  his  kingdom.    But  this  earnest  and  high- 
toneJ  piety  was  conjoined  with  a  melancholy  and  most 
culpable  slackness  in  the  management  of  his  own  family, 
practises  being  systematically  carried  on  by  his  two 
mm,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  within  the  very  precincts 
of  the  sanctuary,  which  ought  to  have  been  instantly, 
and  with  the  firmest  determination,  repressed.  Instead 
of  exercising  this  severe  but  salutary  discipline,  Eli 
contented  himself  with  administering  a  gentle  reproof 
to  his  sons;  told  them  it  was  no  good  report  he  heard 
of  them;  and  reminded  tliem  of  the  aggravation  their 
sins  derived  from  the  sacred  province  within  which  the 
evil  was  done.    "  Ye  make  the  Lord's  people  to  trans- 
.T'tw:  if  one  man  sin  against  another,  the  judge  shall 
judge  him;  but  if  a  man  Bin  against  the  Lord,  who  shall 
entreat  for  him  ?"  i  la  U.  ».  *>q.    But  that  was  all;  the 
sensual  and  depraved  sons  were  still  permitted  to  retain 
their  office,  and  they  pursued  in  it,  as  l»eforc,  their 
course  of  iniquity.  Even  after  the  most  solemn  reproofs 
and  warnings  had  been  administered  to  Eli,  first  by  a 
man  of  God  (whose  name  is  concealed),  and  then  through 
a  vision  and  dream  communicated  to  the  child  Samuel, 
he  appears  to  have  taken  no  effective  measures  against 
the  e  v  i  ] ,    No  doubt  the  languor  and  feebleness  incident 
to  his  advanced  age  may  partly  account  for  his  soft  and 
apathetic  behaviour;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  excuse 
him,  since,  if  he  felt  inadequate  to  the  task  of  reform- 
ing what  was  amiss,  he  should  have  resigned  his  office 
into  the  hands  of  one  more  capable  of  administering  it 
aright    Accordingly,  the  long- threatened  judgment  of 
God  at  la.it  burst  like  a  storm  on  him  and  his  family. 
The  Philistine*  marched  up  in  battle  array  against  the 
land,  and,  amid  the  disasters  that  ensued,  both  Eli 
himself,  and  his  two  profligate  sons,  fell  victims  to  the 
wrath  of  Heaven. 

Eli  was  ninety-eight  years  old  when  he  died,  and  his 
eyes  were  dim  that  he  could  not  see,  I  8*.  It.  is  i  too 
old  and  feeble,  doubtless,  for  the  responsible  position  he 
occupied.  And  in  this  alone  his  case  forms  a  warning 
to  the  servants  of  God  in  future  times;  showing,  as  it 
•»  palpably  did,  that  to  cling  to  office  when  the  natural 
decay  and  infirmities  of  life  incapacitate  one  for  its 
proper  and  efficient  discharge,  is  itself  a  serious  fading 
of  duty.  But  most  of  all  does  his  case  provide  a  testi- 
mony and  a  warning  against  the  undue  relaxation  of 
parental  discipline  and  authority.  To  allow  sin  to  pro- 
ceed unchecked,  or  remain  unpunished  in  the  family, 
is  in  any  case  an  unwise  as  well  as  unrighteous  pro- 
cedure— a  cruelty  to  the  children,  not  less  than  an 
unfaithfulness  to  God.  But  when  such  procedure  comes 
to  be  practised  by  one  holding  a  high  and  responsible 
office  in  the  household  of  faith,  the  evil  is  immensely 
aggravated,  since  those  who  should  be  lights  and  cn- 
samplcs  to  others  thereby  become  ringleaders  in  corrup- 
tion. It  was  expressly  on  this  account  that  judgment 
fell  so  heavily  on  the  house  of  Eli. 

ELI'AB  [Heb.  3K«S*.  God  for  father].     1.  A 

leader  of  tlio  tribo  of  Zebulun,  No.  i.  9;  2.  a  Reubcnite, 
an  ancestor  of  Da  than  and  Abiram,  No.  xxri.  M;  3.  an 
ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  l  ch.  ti.  n ;  4.  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  one  or  two  others,  of  whom  no  more  than 
the  names  are  known,  t  Ch.  all.  9;  art.  6,  Darid's  eldest 


brother,  l  So.  xrii.  a,  ■  Even  of  him  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  seems  to  have  looked  with  a  kind  of 
envious  eye  toward  David,  and  sought  rather  to  check 
titan  to  encourage  him  in  his  enterprise  against  Goliath. 

ELLVDA  [whom  God  care*  for].  1.  A  son  of  David; 
the  b»-t  but  one  bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem,  s  8a  v.  u: 
1  Ch.  Ui.  8.  In  another  passage  the  name  is  changed  into 
Beeliada  {whom  Baal  carts  for),  l  ch.  xiv.  7— an  import- 
ant and  somewhat  melancholy  change,  but  why  adopted 
is  unknown.  2.  The  father  of  ftezon  the  Syrian,  l  kl 
xi.  23.  3.  A  Bcnjamite,  a  mighty  man  of  war,  who  led 
an  immense  force  from  his  tribe  to  assist  Jehoshaphat 
in  his  wars,  z  ch.  xtii.  u. 

ELIAH'BA  [whom  God  hide*,  i.e.  keeps  in  Bafety 
amid  perils].    One  of  David's  thirty  heroes,  2  8*.  xint  33. 

ELLA  KIM  [»et  or  appointed  by  God].  1.  An  officer 
in  the  household  of  Hezekiah,  and  a  man  apparently 
of  faith  and  probity,  as  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  by  the  king  to  treat  with  the  messengers  of  Sen- 
nacherib, jKLxriu  is,**,,  and  is  also  referred  to  with 
honour  by  Isaiah  as  a  kind  of  typical  servant  of  God,  eh. 

XXiL  20. 

2.  Eliakim.  A  king  of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of 
Joeiah,  whom  Pharaoh-Nechoh  made  king  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Pharaoh,  at  the  same  time,  changed 
his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  which  simply  substitutes  the  Jt, 
contraction  for  Jehovah,  for  El,  God,  and  means  net  by 
Jehovah.  As  it  is  by  this  latter  name  that  he  is  chiefly 
known  in  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  it  for  a  notice 
of  the  facts  of  his  reign. 

3.  Eliakim.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who 
took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, >V  xii.  41. 

4.  Eliakim.  The  original  name  of  the  king  of  Judah, 
who  is  better  known  by  that  of  Zedekiah. 

ELI' AM  [God's people].  1.  The  father  of  Bathshcha, 
but  called  Ammiel  in  Chronicles,  z  Sa.  %L  3.  2.  Son  of 
AhithopheLandone  of  David'B  thirty  warriors, 2  Sa.xxiu.*4. 

ELI  AS.    See  Elijah. 

ELIA'SHIB  [»chom  God  restored].  1.  A  priest  in 
David's  timo,  and  one  of  the  governors  of  the  sanctuary, 
1  Ch.  xv  10.  2.  A  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
who  had  also  formed  some  alliance  with  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite,  and  given  him  a  chamber  in  the  temple- 
courts,  for  which  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  was  called 
forth,  No.  UL  l,  2o ;  xi..  «,  r.  3.  Various  others  of  this 
name  are  mentioned,  Ear.  x.  24, 27,36. 

ELI'EL  [whose  strength  is  God].  A  common  name 
among  the  Hebrews,  but  nothing  of  any  note  is  pre- 
served of  any  one  l>earing  it,  l  ch.  rill.  zo;  xi.  4fl;  xil.  iis  xt 
0, 11;  2  Ch.  xxxl.  13. 

ELIE  ZER  [whom  God  hcl/*];  substantially  the  same 
with  EleaZar,  though  the  names  are  not  interchanged 
in  Scripture.  1.  Elikzkr  first  appears  as  the  name  of 
one  in  the  household  of  Abraham;  he  is  called  Elieztr 
of  Damascus,  Qc.  xt  s.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
from  the  expression  rendered  "steward  of  my  house," 
being  literally  "son  of  possession  of  my  house,"  that 
he  was  probably  a  relative  of  Abraham,  and  his  heir- 
at-law.  This,  it  is  thought,  receives  confirmation  from 
what  follows,  in  which  Abraham  says,  "  Lo!  one  bom 
in  my  house  (literally  and  properly,  the  son  of  my 
house)  is  mine  heir,"  as  if  pointing  to  a  relative  in  his 
family.  Undoubtedly  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
bond  between  Abraham  and  this  man  superior  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  servant,  but  we  want  the  means  of 
it  actually  was.    As  Scripture  is 
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altogether  silent  of  any  blood  relatioiixhip,  or  <>f  any 
branch  of  Abraham'*  kindred  being  about  Damascus, 
the  probability  rather  i*  tliat  Eliczcr.  though  he  may 
also  have  lioen  a  distant  relative,  was  something  like 
an  adopted  son  of  Abraham,  and  that  as  such  the 
main  part  of  Abraham's  possessions  should  have  fallen 
to  him  if  Abraham  himself  died  childless. 

2.  Elikzer.  The  second  son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah. 
to  whom  Moses  gave  the  name  Eliezer  as  a  memorial 
of  the  help  granted  to  him  by  God,  Ex.  iviii.  4. 

3.  Elikzkr.  Various  persons,  liesides  those  above 
noticed,  bore  this  name,  but  none  of  them  rose  to  any 
distinction,  excepting  a  prophet,  the  son  of  Dodnvah, 
who  rebuked  Jehoehaphat  because  of  his  wicked 
alliance  with  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  2Ch.  xx.  ST;  l  Ch 

Til.  8;  xt  21;  xxtII.  10;  Kir  Till.  IS;  x  1«,  23,  31. 

EI/IHU  [icAo#f  God  is  J/r\.  I.  One  of  the  interlo- 
cutors  in  tlie  l»ook  of  Job.  He  sUnds  in  some  sense 
apart  from  the  three  friends  of  Job,  betwixt  whom  and 
himself  the  chief  part  of  the  dialogue  was  carried  on; 
and  without  any  previous  notice  even  of  his  presence, 
we  are  told  at  a  certain  point  that  "  wrath  was  kindled 
in  Elihu  the  son  of  liarachel  the  Buzitc,  of  the  kindred 
of  Ram,"  Job  xxxil.  2  The  designation  of  the  Buzitc  lias 
been  thought  to  indicate  Ids  relationship  to  Buz,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Nahor  by  Milcah,  Go  xxii  21.  This  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  but  the  description  is  of  too  brief  and 
general  a  kind  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions  of 
such  a  nature.  Elihu  represents  himself  as  by  much 
the  youngest  jierson  in  the  |>arty,  and  it  may  have  been 
on  that  account  that  his  name  was  omitted  at  the  out- 
set; he  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  minister 
or  attendant  of  the  three  friends,  rather  than  one  of 
themselves.  He  tells  us  that  his  youth  kept  him  silent 
so  long  as  the  more  aged  men  had  anything  to  say;  and 
when  at  last  ho  di>cs  ojien  his  mouth,  he  enters  into  a 
formal  apology  and  defence  of  himself  for  presuming  to 
speak  in  such  presence.  What  ho  said,  however,  came 
nearer  to  the  point  than  many  things  which  had  been 
uttered  by  those  who  preceded  him;  and  in  token  of 
his  comparative  superiority,  he  is  not  included  with  the 
three  friends  in  the  sacrifices  and  intercessions  that 
were  to  lie  presented  by  Job  in  their  behalf,  Job  xlll  7-9. 
(See  Job.) 

2.  Emit.'.  A  forefather  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  the 
son  of  Tohu,  l  so.  I  l.  In  1  Oh.  vi.  34,  however,  Eliel 
is  the  name  that  stands  in  the  same  position— Eliel  the 
son  of  Toah ;  probably  mere  accidental  or  linguistic 
variations. 

3.  Euhi'.  A  Korhito  Levite,  one  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  the  time  of  Pari- 1, 
and  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom,  1  ch.  ixtI.  7. 

4.  Eunt'.  Also  one  of  the  captains  of  thousands 
who,  from  the  tribe  of  Mannasch,  followed  David  to 
Ziklag  liefore  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  l  Ch  xii  20. 

ELI  JAH  (Heb.  n'S<  and  vv*.  AVinAu,  GodJah, 

T  •*•  t  — 

i.e.  God -JeJioraJi),  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament  Elia.h — a  great  Israelitish  prophet.  On 
his  first  appearance  he  is  simply  denominated  "  Elijah 
the  Tishbite,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  1  Kl  xtU.  1. 
This  has  been  commonly  understood  to  represent  him 
as  a  native  of  some  Israelitish  town  called  Thislje 
or  Tisbe;  and  so  undoubtedly  the  ancients  understood 
it,  only  some  of  them  appear  to  have  placed  Thisbe, 
not  in  Gilead,  but  in  Galilee.  Tobit  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  "  captive  from  This!*,  which  is  at  the  right  hand 


of  that  city  which  is  called  properly  Ncphthali,  in 
Galilee  above  Aser"  (I.  J).  But  Josephus  sav»  of 
Elijah  that  he  was  of  "  a  town  Theslxme,  in  the  country 
of  Gilead  "  (iic  w6\t uis  Qt<r^wmjt  rr/»  VaXaailuSot  x^/w, 
Ant  T«i.  is,  2).  It  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  certain 
is  known  of  either  of  these  places;  and  though  the 
opinion  lias  generally  prevailed  that  a  Thishe  in  Galilee 
was  the  birth-place  of  Elijah,  it  cannot  be  said  t  >  rest 
on  any  valid  authority.  Several  continental  writer* 
have  not  only  disparaged  this  opinion,  l»ut  have  gone 
to  the  extreme  of  holding  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Palestine  at  all;  that  he  was  not  even  of  the  stock  of 
Israel,  but  a  native  probably  of  some  place  in  Arabia, 
and  a  mere  resident,  by  which  they  understand  a  tan- 
porary  resident,  or  sojourner  in  the  land  of  Gilead  (Kelt 
on  1  Kl  xril .  and  the  authorities  there  rited).  Tins  appears 
a  very  improbable  view,  and  destitute  of  any  proper 
support  in  the  notices  of  Scripture.  Whether  there 
might  lx'  such  a  place  as  Tishbe  in  Gilead  or  not,  still, 
when  Elijah  is  made  known  as  "  of  the  inhabitants  oi 
Gilead,"  the  natural  import  of  the  expression  unques- 
tionably is,  that  he  belonged  to  that  section  of  Israel 
who  inhabited  the  extensive  district  on  the  farther  side 
of  Jordan,  known  by  the  name  of  Gilead.  Even  thus 
interpreted  the  designation  is  somewhat  vague;  for 
anything  it  tells  us,  Elijah  ntay  have  had  his  residence 
in  the  territories  of  Reuben,  of  Gad,  or  Manasseh;  he 
may  have  been  himself  a  member  of  one  of  those  trilies, 
or  he  may  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  possibly 
even  to  the  narrower  circle  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 
Such  points  are  left  altogether  indeterminate;  and  were 
so  probably  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  markedly 
prominent  his  distinctive  character  and  calling— that 
he  might  be  known  and  thought  of  simply  as  tkt  great 
pv>ph(t  rtfnrmtr.  In  this  light  alone  is  he  presented 
to  our  view  in  the  sacred  history.  His  whole  mission 
and  striving  were  embodied  in  his  name.  His  one 
grand  object  was  to  awaken  Israel  to  the  conviction 
that  Jehovah,  Jehovah  alone  is  God.  Hence  it  is  ini 
portant,  for  bringing  out  the  precise  import  and  bc-ariii,' 
of  Ids  utterances,  to  keep  up  the  name  Jehovah 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  original. 

The  period  of  Israelitish  history  at  which  Elijah 
appeared  was  one  that  emphatically  called  for  the 
living  exhibition  of  this  great  truth.  It  was  the  period 
of  Ahah's  apostasy,  when,  through  the  influence  and 
example  of  his  wife  Jezebel,  he  formally  introduced  the 
worahip  of  other  gods  into  Israel.  In  the  language  of 
the  sacred  historian,  "it  seemed  a  light  thing  for  hiin 
to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nelat;  and 
he  took  to  wife  JezelH  the  daughter  of  EthbaaL  king 
of  the  Zidonians,  and  went  and  served  Baal,  and  wor- 
shipped him.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal  in 
the  house  of  Baal,  which  he  had  built  in  Samaria,"  kc  , 
l  Kl.  xtI.  si.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  rest,  like  his 
predecessors,  with  the  corrupt  worship  of  Jehovah 
under  the  symbol  of  a  calf,  but  brought  in  the  worship 
of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  with  its  usual  accompaniment  of 
the  Asherah  pollutions— the  riles  of  the  Syrian  Venus. 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that,  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  so  fundamental  a  change,  sophistical  arts  of  various 
kindB  would  need  to  be  resorted  to;  am  I  it  would  wtn, 
from  several  indications  in  the  history  -  in  particular 
from  the  interchange  that  was  kept  up  between  the 
names  of  Jehovah  and  Baal.  Ho.  u  la,  and  from  the 
termB  in  which  Elijah  put  the  question  for  decision  on 
I  Mount  Oarmol,  l  Kl  xTtii  21  -  that  pains  were  taken  to 
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between  the  rival  services,  and  to  make  it 
there  wm  no  essential  difference  between 
Jehovah  and  Baal.    Elijah  was  raised  up  for  the  more 
immediate  purpose  of  dissipating  them  vain  sophistica- 
tioai,  and  allowing,  by  terrible  things  in  righteousness, 
that  there  was  a  real  and  irreooncilcaUe  difference  be- 
tween the  rival  deities — that  Jehovah  was  the  one  living 
and  true  God,  and  Baal  but  a  dumb  and  senseless  idol. 
Hence  he  enters  on  the  work  assigned  him  an  the  spe- 
cial servant  or  messenger  of  Jehovah,  and  in  his  name 
announces  absolutely  what  shall  come  to  pass,  confident 
that  there  U  no  power  in  heaveu  or  earth  capable  of 
reversing  the  wonl.    "  Anil  Elijah  said  unto  Ahnb,  As 
Jehovah  (*xl  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand, 
there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  accord- 
ing to  my  word,"  i  Ki       i.    By  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  BaaL  Ahab  had  in  a  manner  displaced 
Jehovah  from  his  acknowledged  supremacy  iu  Israel, 
and  the  prophet,  as  his  accredited  representative,  so- 
lemnly protests  against  the  impiety,  proclaims  Jehovah 
still  to  be  the  God  of  Israel,  and  vindicates  the  claim 
bv  shutting  up  heaven  for  a  tune  over  the  territory 
of  Israel. 

In  his  mode  of  doing  tliis,  it  will  be  observed,  Elijah 
attuned  the  attitude  of  a  priest  or  Levite,  whose  special 
business  it  wan  "  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister 
unto  him,"  De.  x.  8.    This  does  not  prove  that  he  in 
reality  was  so— though,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
he  may  have  been — but  it  shows  the  kind  of  priestly 
position  which  the  prophets  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 
up  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  account  of  the  dislocated 
state  into  which  matters  had  been  brought.  They 
assumed  no  such  position  in  tlie  kingdom  of  J  udali, 
where  the  theocratic  constitution,  with  its  Aaronic 
priesthood,  continued  in  a  measure  to  subsist.    But  in 
Israel,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Ahab,  when  the 
very  foundations  were  out  of  course,  and  there  was 
neither  king  nor  priest  to  do  the  part  assigned  them 
by  the  theocracy,  the  prophetic  agency  required  to 
n-c  with  the  occasion,  and,  as  under  a  tq>ecial  commis- 
sion from  above,  had  both  to  make  known  God's  will 
and  to  do  before  him  priestly  service. 

After  the  utterance  of  a  word,  by  which  the  genial 
influences  of  heaven  were  to  be  laid  under  arrest  for  a 
series  of  years,  it  obviously  became  necessary  that  n 
hiding-place  should  be  provided  for  Elijali,  that  he 
might  escape  as  well  from  the  violence  of  those  in  high 
places,  as  from  the  importunities  of  others,  who  might 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  his  pity.    Such  a  hiding- 
place  was  found  for  him  to  the  east— probably  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel— beside  the  brook 
t'herith,  that  flowed  into  the  Jordan.    {See  CilKRlTll.) 
There  he  not  only  found  water  from  the  brook,  but 
also  supplies  of  bread  and  flesh,  morning  and  evening, 
ministered  at  God's  command  by  ravens.    This  mode 
of  furnishing  the  prophet  with  food  has  appeared  too 
marvellous  for  many  commentators,  anil  various  devices 
luve  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  lighten  the  difficulty. 
By  some  the  orebim  (ravens)  was  changed  into  art bi in 
i  Arabians) ;  by  others  it  was  understood  to  indicate  the 
inhabitant*  of  the  city  Orbo,  or  the  rock  Oreb ;  and 
others  still  again,  by  ascribing  to  it  an  altogether  un- 
supported  meaning,  have  substituted  merchants  for 
rjcen*.    These-  explanations  may  be  summarily  dis- 
missed as  at  once  grammatically  untenable,  and  un- 
satisfactory in  the  sense  yielded  by  them  ;  for  how 
it  that  such  parties  should  carry  any 


supplies  of  food  to  Elijah  so  circumstance*!  ?  especially 
that  they  should  do  so  morning  and  evening !  Nor  is 
the  solution  of  Michaclis  much  better,  that  the  retreat 
of  Elijah  lay  near  to  a  gnat  raven- haunt,  aud  that  he 
took  advantage  of  the  young  hares,  wild  fowl,  &c, 
which  those  voracious  creatures  brought  within  his 
reach.  Provisions  of  this  sort  could  never  be  turned 
into  "bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and 
flesh  in  the  evening."  The  words  plainly  express  a 
supernatural  employment  of  the  ravens  for  the  pur- 
pj»ie — wonderful,  indeed,  as  everything  supernatural 
is,  but  surely  not  more  wonderful  than  the  infliction  at 
Elijah's  word  of  the  long-continued  drought  which  oc- 
casioned it,  or  the  fetching  down,  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
prophet's  history,  of  two  successive  streams  of  fire  to 
consume  the  forces  sent  against  him.  Any  birds  might 
have  served  the  purpose  in  question,  but  the  ravenous 
nature  of  those  actually  employed  undoubtedly  height- 
ened the  evidence  afforded  by  the  transaction  of  the 
overruling  power  and  providence  of  God. 

The  brook  Cherith,  however,  in  course  of  time  dried 
up,  and  another  place  of  refuge  had  to  be  provided  for 
the  prophet.  This  was  found  in  a  most  unlikely  quarter, 
in  the  house  of  a  widow— a  poor  widow,  as  she  proved 
to  be,  with  an  ouly  son— and  she,  not  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  but  at  Zarephath,  in  the  territory  of  Zidon — 
the  native  region  of  the  infamous  Jezebel,  l  Ki.  xrii  9. 
Notwithstanding  the  Lord  tells  Elijah  that  he  has 
commanded  this  widow  to  sustain  him ;  and  being 
perfectly  assured  tliat  God's  word  could  not  fail,  he 
proceeded  without  delay  to  prove  it.  Brought  by 
divine  direction  to  the  place,  and  to  the  woman,  he 
found  her  near  the  gate  of  the  city  gathering  a  few 
sticks  to  prepare  her  last  meal,  that  she  and  her  son 
might  thereafter  »lie.  In  the  unswerving  confidence  of 
faith  he  bids  her  go  and  bake  the  bread  as  she  intended, 
but  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  »  jwrtion  of  it  with  a 
little  water  to  lum — demanding  such  faith  from  her  as 
he  himself  exercised  toward  God.  Ami  he  added,  as 
the  ground  both  of  her  belief  and  of  his  own  demand, 
"  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  God  of  Israel,  the  barrel  of 
meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  sliall  the  cruse  of  oil  fail, 
till  the  day  that  Jehovah  sendeth  rain  on  the  earth." 
Strange  as  the  whole  must  have  seemed,  the  Zidonian 
widow  made  no  scruple  about  complying  with  the  word 
spoken ;  and  iu  accordance  with  the  assurance  given 
her,  the  miraculous  supply  of  meal  and  oil  continued 
as  long  as  it  was  needed.  She  was  blessed  because  she 
believed ;  and  from  her  believing  conduct,  with  its 
present  recompense  of  good,  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
also  could  not  fad  to  draw  encouragement  and  strength. 
But  her  faith  was  by  and  by  put  to  a  fresh  trial,  and 
in  that  trial  discovered  a  certain  measure  of  imjierfec- 
tion  in  respect  to  spiritual  insight  or  desire.  On  the 
ocasion  of  a  severe  illness  befalling  her  son,  which  soon 
reached  a  fatal  termination,  she  said  to  Elijah  in  what 
appears  a  somewhat  petulant  tone,  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee,  O  thou  man  of  God }  Art  thou  come  unto 
me  to  call  my  sin  to  remembrance,  and  to  slay  my  son  1" 
A  proper  feeliug  probably  lay  at  the  l>ottom  of  the  ad- 
dress. The  devout  and  holy  life  of  Elijah  had  enlight- 
ened her  conscience,  and  impressed  her  with  convic- 
tions of  sin,  such  as  she  had  not  previously  known. 
Possibly  also  she  may  have  felt  tliat  she  liad  profited 
less  than  she  ought  to  have  done  by  the  residence  of 
such  a  man  in  her  house,  and  may,  in  consequence, 
have  become  more  liable  to  chastisement.    So  far,  the 
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feelings  workiug  in  her  bottom  may  have  been  reason- 
able and  proper ;  but  they  still  hardly  account  for  the 
peculiar  form  of  her  address  to  the  prophet.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  she  looked  upon  him  as,  in  a 
sense,  the  occasion  of  her  calamity,  and  that  it  hud 
been  butter  for  her  not  to  have  known  him,  Uian  to 
have  become  the  subject  of  such  a  discipline.  What 
might  be  wrong  in  it,  however,  was  graciously  over- 
looked ;  as  matters  stood,  the  calamity  proved  a  heavy 
trial  to  Elijah  as  well  as  to  the  widow  ;  and  with  holy 
freedom  and  earnestness  he  laid  it  before  the  Lord. 
"  He  cried  unto  Jehovah  and  said,  O  Jehovah  my  God, 
liast  thou  also  brought  evil  UpOtl  tho  widow  with  whom 
1  sojourn,  by  slaying  her  sou  ?"  The  cry  was  heard  ; 
and  after  stretching  himself  three  times  upon  the  child 
—thereby  presenting,  as  it  were,  a  channel  of  com- 
munication for  the  divine  power  to  pass  into  the  lifeless 
Ijody — anil  crying,  while  he  did  so,  '"O  Jehovah  my 
God,  I  pray  thee,  let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him 
again"— the  child  liegan  to  breathe  again,  and  was 
presently  delivered  alive  to  his  mother.  On  receiving 
him,  she  said,  "  Now  by  this  I  know  that  thou  art  a 
man  of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  thy 
mouth  is  truth  ;"  that  is,  she  knew  it  now  in  a  manner 
she  had  not  done  before;  the  truth  burst  upon  her  mind 
with  a  power  which  had  all  the  freshness  of  novelty. 

It  was  in  the  third  year,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Elijah's 
sojourn  with  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  him,  announcing  the  near  prospect  of 
rain,  and  bidding  him  go  and  Bhow  himself  to  Ahab, 
l  EL  xTtii  ]  Some  would  understand  the  expression  "  in 
the  third  year"  from  the  commencement  of  the  drought, 
but  this  would  restrict  too  much  the  whole  period ;  as 
in  two  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  t,«t  u  Ut  Js. ».  it. 
the  drought  is  expressly  said  to  have  lasted  three  years 
and  a  half.  If,  as  is  probable,  Elijah  spent  nearly  one 
year  beside  the  brook  Cherith,  it  would  leave  two 
years  and  some  months  for  his  residence  at  Zarephath, 
and  hence  he  might  be  said  to  leave  it  in  the  third 
year.  When  going  forth  on  this  new  and  more  active 
part  of  his  mission,  he  was  met  with  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  famine  prevailed  in  Samaria; 
having  fallen  in  with  Obadiah,  the  chaiut>erlain  of 
Ahab,  on  a  search  throughout  the  land  for  fountains 
and  brooks  of  water,  that  all  the  cattle  might  not 
perish.  The  prophet  was  recognized  by  Obadiah,  and 
was  treated  by  him  with  respectful  obeisance.  But  on 
being  charged  to  go  and  tell  his  master  Ahab,  that 
Elijah  was  there,  he  began  to  imagine  that  the  prophet 
had  some  design  upon  his  life,  and  asked  if  Elijah  did 
not  know  how  he  feared  God,  and  hid  so  many  as  fifty 
prophets  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water, 
to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  Jezebel?  He  also 
mentioned,  as  the  ground  of  his  apprehensions  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  most  rigorous  search  had  been 
made  for  Elijah  throughout  the  land  of  Israel  and  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  violent  hands  on  him  ;  and  he  could  not  suppose 
tint  Elijah  would  now  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of 
meeting  Ahab,  in  the  defenceless  state  in  which  he 
appeared.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken,  and 
having  been  solemnly  assured  of  Elijah's  determination 
to  show  himself  to  Ahab,  he  went  to  his  master  with 
the  tidings.  On  meeting  Elijah  the  king  addressed 
him  with  the  reproachful  charge,  "Art  thou  he  that 
troubleth  Israel  f "  but  was  answered  with  the  indig- 
nant reply.  "  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  and 


thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  com- 
mandments of  Jehovah,  and  thou  hast  followed 
Baalim."  And  he  added  a  request— for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  controversy  to  an  issue,  and  ascertaining 
where  the  source  of  the  evil  actually  lay — that  Ahab 
would  cause  Israel  to  assemble  on  Carmel,  to  witness 
between  him  on  the  one  side,  and  the  prophets  of 
Baal  and  Asherah  on  the  other.  (The  latter  are 
called  in  the  authorized  version  prophet*  of  the  <jrvre» — 
improperly,  sec  under  Ashtauoth.)  Of  these  prophets 
there  are  said  to  have  been  450  of  the  former  class,  and 
400  of  the  latter;  and  the  latter,  the  prophets  of  Ash- 
crab,  it  in  stated,  ate  at  the  queen's  table ;  meaning 
probably  that  they  were  maintained  at  her  expense, 
!  as  being  tho  servants  of  her  own  Syrian  goddess.  No 
|  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  memorable  transactions 
[  that  presently  took  place  on  Carmel ;  so  that  they  must 
either  have  declined  the  contest,  or  it  must  have  been 
deemed  prudent  to  withhold  them  from  being  present 
on  the  occasion.  But  the  450  prophets  of  Baal  ap- 
peared, and  along  with  them  Ahab  himself,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  people.  Ail  Israel,  in  a  sense,  were 
there  to  be  spectators  of  the  contest. 

If  looked  at  in  an  external  point  of  view,  never  did 
combatants  seem  more  unequally  matched.  In  the 
interest  of  Baal  there  stood  the  450  prophet*,  with  the 
king,  and  doubtless  many  also  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  kingdom,  at  their  hack  ;  while  Elijah  alone  ventured 
openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Jehovah.  When  be 
put  the  question  to  the  assembled  people,  "  How  long 
halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  If  Jehovah  be  God, 
follow  him ;  but  if  BaaL  follow  him,"  there  was  no  re- 
sponse; "the  people  answered  him  not  a  word."  They 
were  not  prepared  to  take  up  and  avow  the  position, 
that  there  was  such  a  distinction  between  Jehovah  and 
Baal,  as  rendered  their  claims  of  service  properly 
antagonistic,  and  necessitated  a  choice  between  the 
two.  The  matter  must,  therefore,  be  submitted  to  a 
palpable  and  decisive  test.  Let  each  party  take  an 
offering,  cut  it  in  pieces,  lay  it  on  wood  as  ready  to  be 
consumed  in  sacrifice ;  and  let  the  one  who  answers  by 
fire  l>e  the  God.  This  proposal  at  once  commended 
itself  to  tho  people.  It  would  do  so,  we  may  conceive, 
the  more  readily,  because  it  was  by  fire  that  Jehovah 
had  revealed  himself  to  their  fathers,  when  the  Levitical 
service  was  originally  set  up,  Ve.  it  24 ;  and  also  because, 
if  it  gave  any  advantage  to  either  party,  this  manifestly 
lay  on  the  side  of  the  numerous  retinue  that  represented 
the  interest  of  Baal.  Elijah  even  conceded  to  them  a 
further  advantage,  in  allowing  them  the  right,  on  ac- 
count of  their  number,  to  kill  their  victim  first,  and  so 
giving  them  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  prior  decision 
in  their  behalf,  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  their  god  to 
bestow  it.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  decline  the  trial.  They  prepared  their  bullock 
ami  dressed  it,  but  put  no  fire  under,  and  with  earnest 
importunity  began  to  cry.  O  Baal,  hear  us.  So  they 
continued,  it  is  said,  from  morning  until  noon,  when 
Elijah  in  mockery  bade  them  cry  aloud,  in  case  their 
g«*d  might  lie  asleep,  or  engaged  in  some  busy  and 
interesting  occupation,  from  which  he  need**!  to  be 
somewhat  forcibly  recalled.  Then  they  redoubled  their 
vehemence,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  Syrian  devotees, 
cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out. 

[Movers,  in  his  work  on  the  Phoenicians,  thus 
describes,  from  ancient  authors,  th 
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were  wont  to  be  made  by  the  worshipper*  of  the  Syriau 
goddess:  "A  discordant  howling  opens  the  scene.  Then 
they  fly  wildly  through  one  another,  with  the  head 
sank  clown  to  the  ground,  but  turning  round  in  circles, 
M  that  the  loose -flowing  hair  drags  through  the  mire ; 
thereupon  they  first  bite  themselves  on  the  arms,  and  at 
last  cut  themselves  with  two-edged  swords,  which  they 
are  wont  to  carry.  Then  begins  a  new  scene :  one  of 
them  who  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  frenzy  begins  to  pro- 
phesy  with  sighs  and  groans,  openlv  accuses  lumself  of 
his  past  sins,  which  he  now  wishes  to  tmni*h  by  the 
mortifying  of  the  t!«  -h.  takes  the  knotted  whip,  which 
the  yalli  are  wont  to  bear,  lashes  his  back,  cuts  him-  li 
with  swords,  until  the  blood  trickles  down  from  his 

body,"  I  p,«>2,  quoted  by  Koll  on  IKi.  xriti.  SO  W.] 


But  all  was  to  no  purpose ;  "  there  was  no  voice, 


nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  that  regarded."  Then, 
about  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (that  is,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  Elijah  stepped  forward 
U>  do  Am  part— repaired  an  altar  that  had  fallen  down, 
with  twelve  stones,  correspoiuling  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel — the  ideal  numlier  <>f  the  covenant- people, 
whose  God  Jehovah  was— and,  having  arranged  his 
IniUock  and  the  wood,  caused  a  trench  to  lie  dug  around, 
aud  barrels  of  water  to  U-  poured  on  the  altar,  till  not 
only  the  wood  was  thoroughly  wetted,  but  the  trench 
also  was  filled  with  the  overflow.  Then  with  sublime 
simplicity  he  came  near  and  said,  -Jehovah,  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day, 
that  THOU  ai  t  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy  servant, 
and  that  I  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word. 
Hear  me,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this  jieople  may  know- 
that  thou  Jehovah  art  God,  and  that  thou  hast  turned 
their  heart  l»ack  again."  No  sooner  had  he  spoken, 
than  the  fire  fell  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  sacri- 
fice, and  even  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench. 
The  effect  was  electrifying ;  the  people  in  one  mix**  fell 
on  their  faces,  and  shouted,  "Jehovah,  he  is  the  God, 
Jehovah,  he  is  the  God." 

Elijah,  however,  was  not  content  to  let  the  matter 
he  called  upon  the  people  instantly  to  carry 
convictions  of  truth,  by  enforcing  the  penalty 
of  the  law  upon  those  who  had  been  labouring  to  sul>- 
vert  its  fundamental  principles.  "Take  the  prophets 
of  Baal"  said  he;  "  let  not  one  of  them  escape."  The 
advice  was  promptly  followed ;  for  the  whole  450  were 
brought  down  to  the  brook  Kishon  and  slain  there. 
The  treatment  has  often  been  characterized  as  liandi. 
but  unjustly,  when  contemplated,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
from  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view.  The  common- 
wealth of  Israel  being  a  theocracy,  in  which  all  was 
professedly  held  of  Jehovah  as  its  one  living  and  su- 
preme head,  idolatry  was  therefore  condemned  as 
treason  ;  the  promoter  of  idolatrous  worship,  or  the 
false  prophet,  who  spake  in  the  name  of  another  god 
than  Jehovah,  was  to  be  summarily  put  to  death. 
De  xiu  xrtii  ;  so  that  Elijah  and  the  people  now  only  did 
what  Ahab  a*  the  visible  head  of  the  commonwealth 
should  already  have  done.  If  Ahab  himself  had  fallen 
in  the  carnage  as  the  active  abettor  of  Baal-worship, 
it  would  have  lieen  no  breach  of  constitutional  principle. 

The  crisis  seemed  now  past;  the  decision  of  assembled 
Israel  had  been  given,  and  Jehovah  was  once  more 
publicly  acknowledged  as  the  one  living  and  true  God. 
"  The  heavens  heard  the  earth,"  and  forthwith  began 
to  temj»er  their  fiery  glow.  "  Get  thee  up,"  exclaimed 
Elijah,  deacrying  tie  change,  "  eat  and  drink,  for  there 
Vou  I. 


is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain."  The  prophet  him- 
self went  up  to  tarmel  to  pray,  and  look  for  the 
refreshing  shower,  Ja.  ?.  K  ;  and  the  moment  the  little 
cloud  was  discerned  in  the  horizon,  though  not  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  he  hasted  back  to  Ahab  to  tell 
him  to  sjsi-ed  forward  his  journey,  while  lumself,  as  if 
inspired  with  the  energy  of  a  new  life,  girt  up  his  loins, 
and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel— a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles — amid  torrents  of  rain. 
It  was  a  day  of  triumph  to  the  noble  hearted  prophet, 
and  he  probably  thought  that  the  victory  was  now 
finally  won— that  his  |>crson  would  be  as  safe,  and  his 
name  as  honoured  at  Jezreel  a-  in  any  other  part  of 
the  land ! 

But  Ins  ardent  hopes  in  this  respect  soon  met  with  a 
mortifying  reverse.  So  far  from  Isdng  humbled  and 
subdued  by  the  news  of  the  terrible  scene  on  C'armel, 
Jezebel  seemed  oulv  roused  into  greater  fury,  and  sent 
a  message  to  Elijah,  accompanied  with  an  oath,  that 
by  to-morrow  she  would  have  him  made  like  one  of  the 
slain  prophets.  If  she  really  wished  to  kill  Elijah,  she 
l>etrayed  a  foolish  impetuosity  of  u-mjter  in  sending 
such  a  message.  But  it  is  possible,  after  what  had 
happened,  that  she  scarcely  desired  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  her  own  threat  in  execution  ;  and  she 
may  have  uttered  it  more  for  the  purjsise  of  ridding 
Jezreel  of  his  presence,  than  of  committing  herself  to 
the  destruction  of  Ids  fife.  Anyhow,  the  determina- 
tion avowed  was,  in  the  circumstances,  indicative  of  a 
most  impious  and  hardened  state  of  mind.  It  appalled 
for  the  moment  the  lion-hearted  prophet;  his  courage 
sank  at  the  tidings  ;  and  he  arose  and  went  for  his  life, 
taking  his  servant  with  him  as  far  as  Beershelta,  but 
himself  pressing  on  a  whole  day's  journey  into  the 
wilderness.  There  he  found  a  jumper-  tree  under  which 
he  sat  down,  and  requested  for  himself  that  he  might 
die.  *•  It  is  enough,"  he  said,  "now,  Jehovah,  take 
away  my  life;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers,"  iki 
ilx.4  It  was  the  language  of  fainting  and  despondency: 
he  had  done  his  I  test;  mighty  forces  had  been  operating 
through  his  hand,  and  he  had  l>een  enabled  to  do  great 
things  by  them;  but  it  was  a  liopeless  struggle;  the  throne 
of  iniquity  still  held  its  place ;  he  was  no  more  able  to 
prevail  than  his  fathers ;  why  should  his  life  any  longer 
Is?  prolonged  ?  Such,  apparently,  was  the  feeling  that 
wrought  in  his  bosom  not  altogether  to  be  justified, 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  so  natural  in  the  circumstances, 
so  difficult  to  lie  repressed,  that  his  case  called  for  pity 
and  support,  rather  than  rebuke.  And  ho  got  what  he 
needed  ;  for  his  work  was  by  no  means  done  yet,  as  he 
had  too  hastily  suppost-d.  He  was  first  thrown  into  a 
profound  sleej*,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  at  his 
side,  brought  by  an  angel's  hand,  a  cake  baken  on  the 
coals,  and  a  cruse  of  water.  Of  these  he  partook  and 
refreshed  lumself,  and  again  laid  himself  down  to  rest. 
But  he  was  admonished  a  second  time  by  the  angel  to 
arise  ami  eat,  as  a  great  journey  was  btfflN  him  ;  and 
in  the  strength  of  the  food  then  received,  it  is  said,  he 
went  forty  days  ami  forty  nights.  A  supernatural  re- 
sult, doubtless !  for  no  merely  natural  supply  of  fowl 
could  have  sustained  his  animal  frame  for  such  a  length 
of  time ;  but  this  docs  not  hinder,  that  the  natural  in 
the  present  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  formed  the 
ground  on  which  the  supernatural  raised  iUtelf,  and  that 
a  certain  measure  of  the  one  might  lie  required  for  the 
fitting  development  of  the  other. 

The  support  of  the  bodily  frame  in  undecayed  fresh- 
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ness  for  forty  (lay*,  and  that  in  connection  with  a  so- 
journ in  Horeb,  whither  Elijah  was  now  borne  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  plainly  brings  this  prophet  into  a  cer- 
taiu  relationship  to  Moses.  The  wonder  of  Mooes,  as 
a  man  capable  of  dwelling  on  the  mount  of  God,  and 
holding  a  face -to- face  communion  with  Heaven,  again 
in  a  measure  re^ats  ifc*«lf.  There  is  a  manifest  resem- 
blance, though  with  a  difference  suited  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  time;  and  so  in  what  follows.  At 
Horeb  the  prophet  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  cave; 
and  when  there  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him 
saying,  ' '  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  T  To  which 
he  replied  in  a  somewhat  querulous  ami  disaffected 
tone,  "  I  have  lieen  very  jealous  for  Jehovah,  God  of 
hosts;  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy 
covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy 
prophets  with  the  sword;  and  I,  I  only,  am  left,  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away  "  The  state  of  feel- 
ing was  much  akin  to  that  of  Mines,  when,  descending 
from  the  mount,  he  found  the  people  wholly  given  to 
idolatry,  and  in  the  vehemence  of  a  righteous  indigna- 
tion broke  the  tables  of  the  law,  ami  called  upon  every 
man  to  unsheath  his  sword  against  his  fellow.  This 
severe  and  stormy  mood  soon  passed  away,  and  he  pre- 
sently became  the  earnest  intercessor  of  his  people. 
Elijah,  too,  subsequently  came  into  a  like  tender  and 
more  subdued  frame,  but  it  was  the  other  which  held 
possession  of  his  soul  at  the  cave  in  Horeb.  Hes|>ake 
as  if  he  had  been  more  jealous  for  the  interest  of  God, 
than  God  had  l>een  for  it  himself ;  as  if  when  so  many 
altars  had  been  thrown  down,  so  many  prophets  slain, 
and  an  all  but  universal  ajtostasy  prevailed,  it  was  just 
matter  of  complaint  that  no  greater  judgments  from 
Heaven  had  Ijeen  inflicted  on  the  evil-doers,  and  no 
more  adequate  help  given  to  second  his  endeavours. 
To  correct  his  judgment  in  this  respect,  and  bring  him 
to  a  better  mind,  ho  has  presented  to  his  view  a  series 
of  symbols,  in  winch  the  Lord  appeared  as  the  direct 
agent.  First,  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  moun- 
tains, and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord; 
then  an  earthquake ;  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire, 
it  is  said  that  Jehovah  was  not  in  any  of  these — mean- 
ing, not  that  they  were  caused  otherwise  than  by  his 
immediate  working,  or  were  not  symliols  of  certain 
operations  of  his  hand,  but  that  at  this  particular  time 
he  did  not  reveal  himself  in  one  or  other  of  these  to 
Elijah.  They  were  rather  the  sytnlwla  of  that  vehe- 
ment and  angry  frame  of  mind,  which  prevailed  in  the 
prophet  himself,  than  of  any  feeling  or  purpose  now 
cherished  in  the  heart  of  God.  But  after  them  all 
there  came  a  still  small  voice,  a  soft  and  gentle  breath- 
ing, on  it  were,  which  when  the  prophet  heard,  he 
wTapped  his  face  in  his  mantle  and  went  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  where  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  ainiin 
asking  him  what  he  was  doing  there.  Jehovah  would 
now  manifest  himself,  not  in  the  terrific  emblems  of 
power,  such  as  were  fitted  to  appal  and  terrify  men's 
minds,  but  in  the  still  small  voice,  which  might  win  its 
way  into  their  better  feelings,  and  with  quiet  energy 
prompt  and  |>ersuade  them  to  wiser  counsels.  This 
was  the  kind  of  agency  wlueh  the  Lord  would  now 
have  Elijah  to  understand  still  remained  to  be  plied 
in  Israel:  Enough,  it  virtually  said,  of  overawing  dis- 
plays from  the  secret  place  of  thunder;  gentler  and 
more  persuasive  measures  must  now  be  pursued ;  nor 
lias  the  effect  product*!  by  the  former  been  in  vain,  it 
has  thrown  the  way  open  for  more  peaceful  action. 


Such  was  the  main  purport  of  the  instruction  con- 
veyed on  this  occasion  to  Elijah.    It  was  followed  up 
however  by  certain  communications  of  a  more  explicit 
kind.  In  these  be  was  directed  to  return,  not  precisely 
to  the  land  of  Israel,  but  to  the  wilderness  of  Dam** 
cus,  where  he  might  find  a  comparatively  safe  retreat; 
and  thereafter — not  perhaps  immediately,  but  as  oppor- 
tunity might  offer,  or  the  course  of  Providence  might 
o|>en  the  way,  to  anoint  Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Jehu 
king  over  Israel,  and  Elislia  U>  be  prophet  in  his  own 
room.    He  was  also  informed,  that  in  connection  with 
these  appointments  there  were  to  be  severe  visitations 
of  judgment;  some  were  to  be  slain  by  Hazael,  some 
by  Jehu,  and  some  still  again  at  the  instance  of  Elwha. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  given  to  understand,  that 
matters  were  not  so  bad  in  Israel  as  he  had  imagined, 
and  that  beside  himself,  there  remained  7000  who  had 
not  yet  bowed  tile  knee,  or  by  kissing  done  obeisance 
to  the  image  of  Baal.    There  was,  therefore,  room  for 
fresh  operations,  and  some  ground  to  ho]>e  that  a  revived 
interest  might  yet  be  awakened  in  the  worship  and 
service  of  Jehovah.    Elijah  was  doubtless  cheered  to 
ham  that  such  was  the  case,  and  set  forth,  we  may 
well  conceive,  with  a  lightened  heart  on  his  new  com- 
mission.   The  first  part  of  it  that  he  was  enabled  to 
execute  is  what  was  mentioned  but  in  the  divine  com 
inunication—  the  calling  of  Elisha  to  succeed  him  in 
the  prophetical  office.    This,  it  would  appear  from  the 
narrative,  took  place  very  shortly  after  his  return  to 
the  Syrian  region,  probably  when  on  his  way  to  the 
wilderness  of  Damascus ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  imme- 
diate succession  to  what  took  place  at  Horeb,  and 
Abel-meholah,  where  Elislia  resided,  lay  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  the  route  of  Elijah  toward 
the  place  of  his  immediate  sojourn. 

W  e  hear  nothing  of  the  operations  of  these  servants 
of  God  in  the  wilderness  of  Damascus,  nor  are  we  told 
how  long  they  sojourned  there.  A  war  with  Syria 
meanwhile  sprung  up,  in  which  Ahab  and  Israel  came 
off  victorious,  i  k  xt.  The  success  could  scarcely  foil 
to  inflame  the  pride  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  was 
probably  among  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the 
atrocious  procedure,  which  issued  in  the  deliberate 
murder  of  Naboth,  and  the  appropriation  of  his  vine- 
yard. It  was  this  wicked  conduct  which  again  drew 
Elijah  from  his  lurking- place.  In  obedience  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  he  went  to  meet  Ahab,  when  he  came 
to  take  possession  of  his  ill-gotten  property;  and  as  if 
an  apparition  had  suddenly  presented  itself  before  him, 
the  guilty  monarch  exclaimed,  "  Host  thou  found  me, 
O  mine  enemy  V  "I  have  found  thee,"  was  the  prompt 
reply;  and  then  followed  a  terrible  denunciation  of  the 
iniquity  that  had  been  committed,  and  of  the  sweeping 
desolation  and  ruin  that  were  destined  to  befall  Ahab 
and  his  house.  In  respect  to  Ahab  himself  the  threat 
euing  took  effect  without  any  further  intervention 
on  Elijah's  part,  and  in  connection  with  a  fresh  Syrian 
war,  which  coat  the  king  of  Israel  his  life.  We  first 
meet  with  our  prophet  again  in  the  time  of  his  suoccs- 
Mf  Ahaxiah,  who  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  fell 
through  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber,  and  presently 
after  sent  messengers  to  inquire  of  Baal- zebu  b  the  go  I 
of  Ekron,  whether  he  should  recover  of  his  disease. 
Eli jali  was  admonished  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  p> 
and  meet  them,  ami  to  ask,  whether  it  was  because 
there  was  no  God  in  Israel  that  they  went  to  inquire 
of  the  god  of  Ekron,  I  Ki.  L  3.    This  reproacliful  inter- 
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rogation  was  accompanied  with  a  solemn  message  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  that  the  king  should  not  come  down 
from  the  bed  on  which  he  was  laid,  but  should  surely 
die.   The  messengers,  on  receiving  such  a  message, 
naturally  turned  back  ;  and  then  ensued  a  memorable 
scene  in  Elijah's  history.    The  enraged  monarch  <le- 
tpatched  a  company  of  fifty  soldiers  to  apprehend 
him;  and  when  these  through  their  captain  delivered 
to  him  the  message,  "Thou  man  of  God,  the  king  hath 
said,  Come  down,"  they  were  greeted  by  the  Btern 
rwplv,  "  If  I  lie  a  man  of  God,  then  let  fire  come  down 
from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty."  Pre- 
sently, fire  did  come  down  and  consume  them.  The 
tune  scene  was  enacted  over  again  with  another  fifty; 
and  only  when  the  captain  of  the  third  implored  that 
his  life  and  the  life  of  his  men  might  be  spared,  did 
Elijah,  at  the  divine  suggestion,  go  down  and  present 
hinueli  before  the  king.    But  it  was  only  to  repeat 
anew,  beside  the  bed  of  the  now  humbled  monarch,  the 
a-une  awfid  words  which  bo  had  originally  addressed 
to  the  persons  commissioned  to  inquire  at  Ekron. 

The  conduct  of  Elijah  on  this  occasion  has  often 
been  objected  to  as  harsh  and  intemperate.  But  if  it 
actually  had  been  so,  the  charge  would  not  so  much  lie 
against  the  prophet,  as  against  God,  who  formally 
sanctioned  the  procedure  of  his  servant  by  sending  the 
fire  from  heaven  that  had  been  sought.  It  were  folly, 
in  such  a  case,  to  restrict  the  charge  of  blame  to  the 
conduct  of  the  inferior  agent  in  the  transaction.  But 
what  room  could  there  be  in  such  a  case  for  any  charge 
of  undue  severity «  After  the  most  extraordinary  visi- 
tations of  providence,  and  threatening*  of  coming  judg- 
ment still  more  appalling,  the  Israelitish  court  continued 
wedded  as  much  as  ever  to  its  idolatry — practically 
defying  Heaven  to  its  face.  Therefore,  instead  of  de- 
nouncing it  as  harsh,  that  some  of  the  more  active  parti- 
cipator*  in  the  royal  measures  were  killed,  one  should 
rather  speak  of  the  forbearance  and  mercy  which  suffered 
any  of  them  to  escape ;  for  by  the  constitution  under 
which  they  lived,  all  had  become  liable  to  utter  exci- 
sion. It  is  true,  that  our  Lord  condemned  two  of  his 
disciples  for  seeking  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  a 
village  of  the  Samaritans,  after  the  manner  of  Elias, 
U.U.5&.  But  the  circumstances  were  by  no  means 
parallel.  Jesus  had  not  manifested  himself  to  the  Sa- 
maritans as  Jehovah  had  done  through  Elijah  to  the 
Israelites;  nor  was  his  life  exposed  at  all  to  such  peril 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Samaritans,  as  that  which  hung 
Elijah  at  the  time  of  his  evoking  fire  from 
Besides,  the  old  things  were  now  passing  away; 
and  the  executions  of  corporeal  evil  and  temporal  judg- 
ment, which  guarded  the  ancient  economy,  would  have 
been  entirely  out  of  place,  if  brought  into  connection 
with  a  state  of  things  essentially  different. 

It  comes  plainly  enough  out  in  some  of  the  notices 
relating  to  the  immediately  preceding  transactions,  and 
also  in  other  incidental  notices  of  the  same  period, 
that  considerable  progress  hat!  been  made  to  the  better 
in  Israel  since  the  destruction  of  the  false  prophets  at 
Carmel,  ami  that  the  true  prophetical  agency  had 
become  Iwtli  freer  in  its  scope,  and  more  active  in  its 
movements.  Elijah  himself  was  allowed  without  mo- 
lestation to  meet  Ahab  on  tho  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
and  proclaim  the  Lord's  message.  Even  in  his  trans- 
actions with  Ahaziah,  it  was  rather  the  nature  of  the 
word  spoken,  than  the  fact  of  his  going  at  large  and 
engaging  in  prophetical  work,  which  provoked  the 


wrath  of  the  king.  Then,  in  Ahab's  first  Syrian  war 
we  read  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  meeting 
him,  and  freely  administering  to  him  a  rebuke,  1  Kl.  n. 
35,  aeq.  Also  in  the  second  Syrian  war,  in  which  Ahab 
lost  his  life,  the  prophet  Micaiah  appeared  openly  before 
Ahab,  and  delivered  his  mind  upon  the  subject — with 
the  king's  displeasure,  no  doubt,  yet  as  one  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  declaring  boldly  the  Lord's  counsel. 
Such  things  indicated  a  mighty  advance  since  the  time 
that  Elijah  complained  of  all  the  Lord's  prophets  but 
himself  having  been  slain,  and  of  his  having  had  to  flee 
for  his  own  life.  It  is  evident,  that  during  the  interval 
there  had  been  great  prophetical  activity  on  the  part  of 
Elijah  and  his  fellow-labourer  Elisha ;  and  that  their 
quiet,  peaceful  ministrations,  imaged  in  the  still  small 
voice  at  Horeb,  had  accomplished  far  more  than  the 
giant  energy  and  convulsive  action  that  preceded  it. 
Hence  also  in  the  next  and  closing  scene  of  Elijah's 
history,  that  of  his  translation  to  glory,  we  find  sons  of 
the  prophets  in  considerable  numbers  (fifty  men  of 
ttmujth  among  them  are  expressly  mentioned),  moving 
around  the  scene ;  and  of  these,  some  appear  to  have 
had  their  settled  abode  even  in  BetheL  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  idolatry,  tKl.lL  3,  is.  The  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets had  now  again  manifestly  been  revived,  aud, 
with  divisions  of  their  members  located  in  diverse 
places,  they  were  kept  in  regular  organization  and 
efficient  working  by  tho  great  prophet,  whom  they  all 
acknowledged  as  their  earthly  head. 

But  at  length  the  time  set  by  God  came  for  removing 
this  head  to  a  higher  sphere.  The  purpose  had  been 
communicated  to  himself,  and  the  mode  also,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  to  be  by  a  whirlwind,  that  he  should  bo  carried 
up  from  the  earth.  It  had  been  revealed  at  the  same 
time  to  Elisha;  so  that  he  would  on  no  account  leave 
his  master— though  the  latter  rejicatcdly  sought  to  be 
left  alone,  that  his  departure  might  take  place  in  the 
privacy  which  was  most  congenial  to  his  own  feeliugs. 
The  two  started  from  Gilgal,  then  they  went  to  Bethel, 
from  this  they  came  back  to  Jericho ;  and  as  Elijah 
said  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to  these  places,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  he  wished  to  give  some  parting  counsel 
to  the  prophetical  institutions  there.  Leaving  Jericho 
they  came  to  the  Jordan— and.  as  if  the  spirit  of  a  higher 
sphere  had  already  caught  hold  of  Elijah,  he  took  his 
mantle  and  smote  the  waters,  so  that  they  parted 
asunder,  and  made  a  passage  for  the  two  to  pass  over. 
When  on  the  further  side  he  asked  Elislia  if  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  for  him  before  he  was  taken 
away  from  him;  on  which  Elisha  said,  "  Let  a  double 
portion,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  spirit  be  on  me"— literally, 
let  there  be  a  mouthful  or  ration  of  two  IgnNi  '8* 

with  thy  spirit  to  me.  The  expression  is  peculiar,  and 
is  the  same  that  is  UMd  in  De.  xxi.  17,  in  respect  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  first-born,  who,  simply  as  the 
first-born,  was  to  have  a  double  portion,  or  the  ration 
of  two  among  his  brethren.  It  was  this  which  Elislia 
sought— not,  as  many  commentators  have  supposed, 
and  as  Krummacher  in  his  Elijah  also  maintains,  a 
gift  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  twice  as  large  as  Elijah 
himself  possessed.  This  carries  iroproliahility  on  the 
very  face  of  it;  for  with  what  propriety  could  a  man 
be  asked  to  leave  as  an  inheritance  to  another  double 
of  what  he  himself  possessed  >  Nor  did  Elisha  get  any 
such  superlative  endowment;  his  position  as  a  prophet 
was  altogether  of  a  dependont  and 
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as  compared  with  Elijah's;  an<l  the  attempt*  that  have 
l«  -r.  :n.i  le  to  invert  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  proceed  upon  arbitrary  and  superficial  considera- 
tions. (See  Ei.:-i.  v  Not  less  arbitrary  ia  the  view  of 
Ewald,  that  the  request  of  Elisha  must  be  understood 
as  indicating  a  wish  for  two-thirds  only  of  Elijah's  spirit 
(Qcschichu-.  iiJ  p.i<i7) — a  view  that  requires  no  refutation. 
The  pro|ier  explanation  is,  that  Elisha  hero  regarded 
Elijah  as  the  head  of  a  great  spiritual  household,  which 
included  himself  as  the  first- Ikhii  and  all  who  had  since 
been  added  to  the  fraternity  under  the  name  of  "the 
son*  of  the  prophets;"  and  what  he  now  sought  was, 
that  he  might  be  constituted  Elijah's  heir  in  the  spiri- 
tual vineyard,  by  getting  the  first- bom's  double  portion, 
and  therewith  authority  to  continue  the  work.  Elijah 
gave  answer  to  the  request,  by  saying  it  was  an  hard 
thing  he  had  sought;  meaning  that  as  circutnstances  then 
stood — with  so  much  done  on  the  |«irt  of  God  to  bring 
things  to  a  better  footing  in  Israel,  and  so  little  actually 
accomplished — it  was  more  than  could  justly  be  ex- 
pected, that  God  should  continue  the  gifts  of  grace 
for  prosecuting  the  work  in  the  manner  anticipated 
by  Elisha,  Nevertheless,  it  was  added,  if  Elisha  saw 
his  spiritual  father  at  the  moment  of  his  ascension,  it 
would  be  a  sign  that  his  request  should  he  granted. 
And  he  did  so;  for  while  they  thus  talked  together, 
there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  which 
parted  I  h -t  ween  them,  and  carried  Elijah  in  a  whirlwind 
to  heaven.  Elisha  looked  on  with  saddening  astonish- 
ment, and  exclaimed,  "  My  father,  my  father,  the 
chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof  "—as  if  with 
Elijah's  departure  n»t  only  he  had  been  deprived  of  a 
venerated  parent,  but  Israel  also  had  lost  the  chief 
means  of  its  defence  and  glory.  The  prophet's  mantle, 
however,  had  fallen  while  he  ascended ;  and  with  this, 
the  symbol  of  the  continuation  of  his  office,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  Jordan,  and  smote  the  waters  as  Elijah  him- 
self had  previously  done.  These  immediately  parted 
asunder,  showing  that  Jehovah,  who  had  been  so  won- 
derfully with  Elijah,  was  now  in  like  manner  with 
Elisha,  and  giving  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  who 
stood  to  view  at  Jericho,  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
fact,  that  "  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested  on  Elisha." 

Thus  gloriously  ended  the  career  of  trial  and  conflict 
pursued  by  Elijah.  Why  it  should  have  had  such  a 
termination— why  he  alone  of  all  the  prophet*  who 
spake  and  witnessed  for  the  truth  of  God  during  the 
continuance  of  the  old  covenant,  should  have  been 
taken  to  heaven  without  tasting  of  death,  must  remain 
for  us  in  a  great  degree  involved  in  mystery.  We  can 
without  difficulty  perceive  in  it  a  certain  assimilation 
to  the  exit  of  Moses-first  of  all,  in  the  locality,  the 
scene  of  both  being  in  some  part  of  the  mountainous 
region  over  against  Jericho;  anil  then  in  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  connected  with  the  dejiarture  of 
each ;  for  though  Moses  actually  died,  yet  the  death 
took  place,  it  would  seem,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  by  a  higher  than  an  earthly  ministry 
was  his  body  committed  to  its  pro|»er  resting-place 
(Do.  *i*t»  a,  T;  Judo»V.  it  was  a  death  which  most  nearly 
resembled  a  translation  to  glory.  That  it  was  some- 
thing more  in  Elijah's  case — that  he  should  have  passed 
into  heaven  by  an  actual  and  visible  translation,  must 
be  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  time,  viewed  in  connection  with  his  special 
agency  as  a  prophet.  His  work  had  been  one  of  mercy 
and  judgment— of  judgment,  indeed,  more  prominently 


than  mercy,  but  still  judgment  of  a  merely  provisional 
kind,  and  intended  ever  to  return  again  to  mercy. 
The  aim  and  object  of  his  striving  was  to  have  Israel 
raised  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  covenant- blessing*,  and 
that  by  a  return  on  their  port  to  the  true  covenant- 
standing,  secured  for  them  in  the  constitution  brought 
in  by  Moses.  He  looked  no  higher  than  this;  it  formed 
no  part  of  his  mission  to  give  fresh  revelations  to  Israel 
of  God's  purposes  of  grace,  or  point  their  expectations 
to  another  covenant,  founded  on  better  promises;  his 
object  was  gained  if  his  countrymen  could  but  be 
brought  to  stand  on  tlie  foundation  laid  by  Moses,  and 
thereby  escape  the  doom  that  was  threatening  to  avenge 
their  Apostasv.  In  this,  however,  as  he  eonqiarativelv 
failed — for  the  revival  effected  by  his  supernatural  and 
striving  was  partial  and  incomplete — then 
granted  at  the  close  the  sign  of  his  lairaculoui 
translation  in  a  whirlwind  and  chariot  of  fire— a  sign 
for  those  who  received  his  testimony  and  trod  in  his 
footsteps,  of  Heaven's  acceptance  of  his  work;  and  ft* 
those  who  had  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  them- 
selves, a  sign  of  that  coming  whirlwind  of  wrath  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  was  sure  one  day  to  vindicate 
the  insulted  truth  and  majesty  of  Heaven. 

It  is  also  from  Elijah's  peculiar  position  and  striving 
as  a  prophet,  that  we  are  to  explain  lus  appearance, 
along  with  Moses,  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  to 
do  homage  to  the  Son  of  man.  This  did  not  arise,  as 
is  very  commonly  represented,  from  his  being  the  great- 
est of  the  prophets,  and  as  such,  appropriately  taken  t<> 
personate  the  whole  prophetical  order;  for  in  the  higher 
department  of  prophetical  agency,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  appearance  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  was 
far  outshone  by  Isaiah  and  several  of  the  later  prophets. 
It  was  his  relation  to  Moses  rather  than  to  Christ,  which 
fitted  Elijah  for  taking  the  place  he  did  on  the  mount 
of  transfiguration.  The  peculiar  testimony  to  be  there 
given  to  Jesus  was  that  of  the  old  to  the  new— of  the 
old  as  then  ready  to  vanish  away,  in  order  that  the  new 
might  come  in  with  its  plenitude  of  grace  and  truth. 
And  the  proper  representatives  of  the  old  were  Moms. 
its  mediator,  and  Elijah,  its  strenuous  advocate  and 
reformer — the  giant  wrestler,  who  hazarded  his  fife 
and  spent  his  noblest  endeavours  to  drive  back  its  cor- 
rupters, and  preserve  for  posterity  its  heritage  of 
Messing.  When  these,  therefore,  appeared  to  do  hom- 
age to  Jesus,  and  then  retired  before  his  surpassing 
glory,  in  obedience  to  the  word,  "This  is  my  beloved 
.Son,  hear  him,"  it  virtually  proclaimed  that  all  was 
now  to  become  new,  and  that  even  the  best  and  great- 
est in  the  past  was  not  to  be  compared  with  what  wis 
going  to  be  established  through  Jesus  for  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

In  another  connection,  but  still  with  reference  to  his 
peculiar  calling  and  work  as  the  prophet- reformer,  the 
name  of  Elijah  occurs  in  the  transactions  of  gospel  his- 
tory. It  had  been  foretold  by  Malachi  that  the  Lord 
would  send  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  great  and 
dreadf  ul  day  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  turn  the  heart  of 
the  children  to  the  fathers,  and  the  heart  of  the  fathers  U> 
the  children,  eb.  It.  s;  that  is,  might  do  an  Elijah-  work 
of  reformation — bring  back  degenerate  children  to  the 
state  of  their  pious  ancestors,  so  that  parent  and  son 
might  have,  as  it  were,  a  common  standing,  and  I*  ff 
one  mind  in  respect  to  the  service  of  God.  Partly  in 
interpretation  of  this  prophecy,  and  partly  to  indicate 
|  how  it  was  to  meet  with  its  fulfilment,  the  angel 
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Gabriel,  in  announcing  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
«id,  "  Many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to 
the  Lord  their  God;  and  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the 
(.pint  and  power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wia- 
dam  of  the  hut;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord,"  La  L  II,  17.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews  generally  of  our  Lord's  time  expected  a  re-appear- 
ance of  the  literal  Elijah;  in  that  respect  falling  much 
into  the  name  error  as  they  did  in  the  carnal  views 
they  formed  of  the  jKjrsou  and  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
He  who  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elian  was  the 
Elias  for  gospel  times,  precisely  as  he  who  came  to  save 
and  reign  over  God's  heritage  was  the  David  promised 
to  lie  raised  up,  and  to  bring  in  a  better  era  for  the 
Israel  of  God,  Em.  xxxIt.  24.    Hence  our  Lord,  in  the 
later  stages  of  his  ministry,  first  told  his  disciples  that, 
if  they  would  receive  it,  John  was  "  the  Elias  which 
was  fur  to  come,*'  and  then  that  in  him  "  Elias  had 
indeed  come,  though  they  knew  him  not,  and  did  to 
him  whatsoever  they  listed,"  Mat.  xL  14;  xrti  is.  Elijali, 
in  abort,  from  the  work  he  did,  and  the  place  he  occu- 
pied in  Israelitish  history,  became,  like  Abraham, 
Israel,  or  David,  a  representative  man,  and  his  name 
was  used,  like  theirs,  in  the  ideal  language  of  pro 

in  kind,  though  differing  in  form,  from  what  had  mani- 
fested itself  in  him. 

It  is  probably  in  the  samo  way  that  an  explanation 
is  to  be  found  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  notice  given 
respecting  a  letter  or  writing  of  Elijah  in  2  C'h.,  which 
has  occasioned   much  perplexity  to  commentators. 
Speaking  of  the  times  of  Jehoram,  the  unworthy  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  the  sacred  historian  says 
— ' '  And  there  came  a  writing  to  him  from  Elijah  the 
pmphet,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  David  thy 
father,  Because  thou  hast  not  walked  in  the  ways  of 
Jehoshaphat  thy  fattier,  nor  in  the  ways  of  Asa,  king 
of  Judah,  but  hast  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  and  hast  made  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  to  go  a  whoring,  like  to  the  whoredoms  of 
the  house  of  Ahab,  and  also  hast  slain  thy  brethren  of 
thy  father's  bouse,  which  were  better  than  thyself; 
behold,  with  a  great  plague  will  the  Lord  smite  thy 
people,  and  thy  children,  and  thy  wives,  and  all  thy 
goods:  and  thou  shalt  have  great  sickness  by  disease  of 
thy  bowels,  until  thy  bowels  fall  by  reason  of  the  sick- 
ness day  by  day,"  ok  xxl.  u-ii.    There  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  Elijah's  translation  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  a  considerable  time  before  Jehoram 
came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne;  hence  various 
mppoaitiona  have  been  made  to  account  for  this  writing. 
Josephus  appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  letter  sent 
from  the  glorified  Elijah  (Ant  lx.M>,  and  Grotius  took 
tlie  same  view  of  it.    It  has  been  more  commonly  sup- 
posed that  it  was  either  written  by  anticipation  before 
Elijah  k-ft  the  world,  or  that,  by  some  verbal  mistake, 
Elijah's  name  has  boon  substituted  for  Elisha's.  Both 
suppositions  are  arbitrary,  and  have  no  proper  founda- 
tion to  rest  upon.    It  is  more  probable  that,  as  Elijah 
had  been  known  as  the  head  of  that  kind  of  prophetical 
agency  from  which  words  or  writings  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion proceeded ;  that  as  the  spirit  of  Eh jah  rested  upon 
Elisha  to  carry  forward  what  still  remained  of  the  work 
to  be  done;  and  that  as  certain  things  expressly  com- 
mitted to  Elijah,  in  particular  the  anointing  of  Hazael 
over  Syria  and  Jehu  over  Israel,  had  to  be  left  to 


Elisha;  so  this  writing,  which  breathed  so  peculiarly 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  Elijah,  though  not  actually 
indited  by  him,  is  associated  with  his  name.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Elijah-school  of  prophecy,  of  which  he 
still  was  regarded  as  the  ideal  head  (sec  ] 
dirUtoIogy,  at  Mai.  If,  6). 

E  LLM  [*t row/  trees],  the  name  of  the  second  i 
of  the  Israelites  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  Ex.  it  27. 
It  was  distinguished  for  its  copious  fountains  and  luxu- 
riant trees,  having  had  twelve  springs  of  water  and 
seventy  palms  growing  at  their  side.  Authorities  still 
differ  as  to  the  precise  spot  where  this  delightful  en- 
campment is  to  be  sought.  It  must  have  been,  says 
Stanley,  in  ono  of  three  wadys,  "  Ghnrtndcl,  Use-it,  or 
Taiyibeh"  (p.  37).  Both  he  and  Robinson  are  inclined 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  first  of  the  three,  and 
Staidey  thinks  that  both  possibly  may  have  been  in- 
cluded, m  they  are  much  of  the  same  character,  and  lie 
comparatively  near  to  one  another.  The  water  seemed 
less  plentiful  than  of  old;  but  here  are  first  "the  wild 
palms,  successors  of  the  'threescore  and  teu.'  Not 
like  those  of  Egypt  or  of  pictures,  but  either  dwarf— that 
is,  tninkless — or  else  with  savage  hairy  trunks  and 
branches,  all  dishevelled.  Then  there  are  the  feathery 
tamarisks,  here  assuming  gnarled  boughs  and  hoary 
heads,  worthy  of  their  venerable  situation,  on  whose 
leaves  is  found  what  the  Arabs  call  manna.  Thirdly, 
there  is  tho  wild  acacia,  the  same  as  we  had  often  seen 
in  Egypt,  but  this  also  tangled  by  its  desert  growth 
into  a  thicket  "  (Stonier,  p.  <*>. 

ELIM'ELECH  [whose  God  U  ting],  a  Bethlehemite, 
the  husband  of  XaflUij  bj  \\b..m  he  had  two  tOOB, 
Mahlon  and  Chilion.  In  a  Beason  of  scarcity,  which 
appears  to  have  happened  some  time  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  of  the  judges,  the  whole  family  passed 
over  into  the  land  of  Moah,  where  both  the  father  and 
the  two  sons  died.  Nothing  further  is  told  of  them;  but 
the  future  fortunes  of  Naomi,  and  her  daughter-in-law 
Ruth,  are  interestingly  detailed  in  the  book  of  Ruth. 

ELIOE  NAI  [toicard*  Jehorah  my  eyes,  i.e.  are 
turned.]  1.  The  head  of  a  family  in  Benjamin,  1  cu. 
rU.  s.  2.  The  head  of  a  family  in  Simeon,  1  ch.  i».  38. 
3.  A  Korhitc  Levite,  one  of  the  door-keeiiers  in  the 
house  of  God,  1  ch.  xxtI.  3  4.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of 
Pashur,  a  contemporary  of  Ezra,  and  one  of  those  who 
married  strange  wives,  Ext.  x.  »  6.  An  Israelite  of  the 
sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  also  married  a  strange  woman, 
Kxr  x.  «;  Ne.  tIL  11 

ELIPHALET.  or  ELIPH'ELET  [God  for  safety]. 
1.  A  son  of  David,  the  last  born  to  him  in  Jerusalem, 
3  Sa  t.  10,  2.  One  of  David's  thirty  heroes,  *  &».  xxtli.  34 
3.  A  Benjamite,  and  two  companions  of  Ezra,  1  Co.  »1IL 

31>;  Fjct.  ftt,  13;  X.  33 

ELIPHAZ  [God  for  ftrenalh].  L  One  of  the  sons 
of  Esau,  the  father  of  Teman,  Oo.  xxxtI.  ia  2.  One  of 
the  three  friends  of  Job;  the  chief,  indeed,  of  the  three. 
He  is  simply  described  as  "  Eliphaz  the  Temanite," 
Job  11.  ii.  and  he  must  consequently  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  of  the  family  descended  from  the  preced- 
ing Eliphaz.  The  most  prominent  part  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  between  Job  and  his  friends  is  ascribed 
to  Eliphaz,  but  to  obtain  a  proper  view  of  its  tenor  the 
whole  must  lie  taken  in  connection.    [See  Job.) 

ELIPH'ELET.    See  Eliphalet. 

ELIS'ABETH  [*ho  wear*  by  God].  The  Greek 
form  of  Elisheha,  Ex.  t|  23.  but  in  the  English  Bible 
occurs  only  as  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Zacharias  and 
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mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  8ho  was,  like  her  bun- 
band,  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  only  description 
given  of  her  character  is  in  connection  with  that  of  her 
husliand;  both  are  Raid  to  have  been  "  righteous  before 
God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances 
of  the  Lord  blameless,"  Lu-Lft.  Her  history  is  insepar- 
ably  int wined  with  that  of  her  husband .  {Set  Zacrakias. ) 

ELI  SHA  [fiod  for  miration],  in  the  New  Testament, 
Eliski'.s,  son  of  Sliaphat,  and  a  native  of  Ahel-Meholah, 
which  lay  near  the  J  on  lan,  and  lielongcd  to  tho  tribe  of 
Issachar,  l  Kl.  Tlx  10;  Jn.  n.  When  at  Horeb  Elijah 
was  expressly  directed  to  anoint  this  man  prophet  in 
his  room.  The  direction  implied  designation  to  an 
office,  for  such  only  as  were  set  apart  to  a  sacred  office 
were  anointed,  and  it  was  an  act  more  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  kings  ami  priests.  The  act  itself  wa» 
symbolical  of  the  Spirit's  grace,  as  qualifying  for  the 
discharge  of  the  office;  and  since  prophecy  in  the  true 
sense  was  always  the  s|>ecial  gift  of  the  Spirit,  those 
who  possessed  the  gift  might  lie  said  to  lie  anointed, 
whether  they  received  any  outward  consecration  or  not. 
(«Ncf  Anointing.)  In  Uie  case  even  of  Elisha,  it  may 
lie  questioned  whether  the  anointing  involved  an  apph- 
cation  of  oil,  for  in  the  narrative  of  the  transaction  we 
read  only  of  Elijah  throwing  hiH  mantle  over  him, 
which  was  plainly  meant  on  the  one  side,  and  under- 
sold on  the  other,  to  be  a  call  to  the  prophetical  office. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  succeeded  by  a  special  act 
of  consecration,  lioth  here  and  in  the  case  of  such  as 
hail  a  distinct  sphere  of  prophetical  agency  to  fill,  but 
we  want  materials  for  determining  how  far,  or  with 
what  particular  forms  of  the  prophetical  calling,  actual 
anointing  was  connected. 

That  Elisha  was  in  circumstances  of  external  aim- 
fort  is  evident  from  his  being  found  by  Elijah  ploughing 
with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  himself  personally  engaged 
with  the  twelfth,  IK!  x\t  19  Hengsteriberg"  (IVnL  I  p. 
ill;  Eng.  tram  p.  sees  iu  the  twelve  a  symbolical 
reference  to  the  twelve  trilies  of  Israel,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstance an  indication  that  Elisha  was  to  be  a  pro- 
phet, not  for  the  ten  tribes  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
covenant- people.  If  the  number  twelve  had  lieen 
employed  by  him  in  an  actiou  formally  connected  with 
bis  entrance  on  the  prophetical  office,  or  with  the  public 
discharge  of  its  duties,  we  could  have  seen  the  force  of 
this  application  of  tho  historical  notice;  but  occurring, 
as  it  does,  in  connection  with  Ehslia's  earlier  and  com- 
mon occupations,  it  ap]>ean*  to  seek  for  a  symbolism 
where  none  could  naturally  be  thought  of.  The  first 
action  too  of  Elisha  in  his  new  calling  destroys  its  fitness 
for  such  a  purpose,  as  one  pair  out  of  the  twelve  he 
presently  killed  and  made  a  feast  with  them— a  parting 
entertainment  on  taking  leave  of  bis  former  associates 
and  quitting  his  old  employment,  that  he  might  hence- 
forth give  himself  to  the  ministry  of  a  higher  service. 

How  long  Elislia  companicd  with  Elijah,  and  assisted 
him  in  the  revival  of  tho  schools  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  other  forms  of  prophetical  agency  which  occupied 
the  Utter  years  of  Elijah's  career,  is  not  absolutely 
certain,  but  according  to  the  common  reckoning  it  fills 
a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  From  the  public  events 
that  are  known  to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  it 
could  not  well  have  been  less.  Even  the  state  of  com- 
parative fulness  and  efficiency  to  which  the  prophetical 
associations  had  been  raised,  and  their  distribution 
throughout  the  land,  must  have  required  the  active 
co  operation  of  the  two  men  for  a  variety  of  years. 


During  the  continuance  of  the  period  of  their  joint 
action,  Elisha  occupied  but  a  subordinate  place;  he 
"  ministered  to  Eh  jab;"  and  when  Elijah  was  going  to 
l>e  taken  up,  it  was  represented  by  the  sons  of  tlie  pro- 
phets as  the  ' '  taking  away  of  his  master  from  his 
head,"  i  Kl  11 3 — literally,  from  ortr  hi*  head.  He  had 
hitherto  stood,  as  it  were,  at  Eliaha's  head,  counselling, 
directing,  ordering,  as  the  Spirit  prompted  him;  but 
now  he  was  to  be  lifted  up  over  it  -  removed  to  a  higher 
sphere.  The  relation,  as  of  greater  and  lew,  father 
and  son,  continued  to  hold  in  respect  to  tho  propheti- 
cal agency  of  each  after  the  translation  of  Elijah;  and 
the  request  of  Elisha  to  obtain  a  double  portion  of  his 
master's  spirit,  which  was  granted,  referred,  as  stated 
in  a  previous  article  {*tc  Elijah),  to  the  higher  position 
henceforth  to  be  occupied  by  Elislia,  as  compared,  not 
with  what  Elijah  had  been,  but  with  what  any  in  the 
sch<N>ls  of  the  prophets  were  to  be;  Elisha,  as  the  first- 
born, with  a  double  share  in  the  spiritual  inheritance, 
was  to  stand  in  the  room  of  EUjah  and  be  the  head 
over  the  brethren. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted,  as  no  way  inconsis- 
tent with  this  relative  inferiority,  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain advance  intended  by  the  ministry  of  Elisha;  the 
work  begun  by  Elijah  was  not  only  to  be 
but  also  carried  forward.  The  name  of  the 
might  tie  said  to  indicate  this;  fur  in  the  name  of  both 
prophets  the  distinctive  striving  of  each  had  its  expres- 
sion. To  establish  the  truth  that  Jehovah  alone  was 
the  El  or  God  whom  the  Israelite*  ought  to  worship, 
was  the  great  object  of  Elijah's  activity,  and  from  thi.«. 
as  from  a  position  already  won,  it  was  Elisha'*  more 
especial  calling  to  manifest  that,  if  but  rightly  acknrm 
lodged  as  the  El.  Jehovah  should  also  prove  the  salvn 
tion  of  his  people.  Hence,  while  the  agency  of  the 
latter  prophet  was  altogether  of  a  less  elevated,  more 
quiet,  and  subdued  description  than  tliat  of  Elijah  *, 
it  certainly  |>artook  more  of  beneficent  working,  and 
was  more  |iolpably  distinguished  by  the  bestowal  of 
blessing.  With  this  indeed  it  commenced:  for  imme- 
diately after  he  had  assumed  the  part  of  Elijah's  suc- 
cessor, and  in  the  parting  asunder  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  while  he  smote  them  with  Elijah's  mantle,  had 
received  the  seal  of  Heaven  on  his  commission-  tie 
people  of  Jericho  sought  and  obtained  through  him  an 
important  boon.  Having  tarried  there  for  a  little,  they 
came  and  said  to  him,  "  Behold,  I  pray  thee,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  city  is  pleasant,  but  the  water  is  naught, 
and  the  ground  barren."  This  can  scarcely  lie  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  only,  or  even  to  the  chief,  source  (i 
the  water  that  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho,  for 
it  hail  lieen  from  early  times  a  flourishing  city;  and 
having  been  designated  the  city  of  palm-trees  from  the 
abundance  of  these  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  mu»t 
have  been  fertility,  as  well  as  barrenness,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing territory.  But  at  the  time  iu  question  the  defect 
as  to  water,  and  the  evil  effects  flowing  from  it,  nrort 
have  been  conspicuous,  otherwise  neither  would  the 
people  have  asked,  nor  would  Elisha  have 
to  work,  a  miraculous  cliango  to  the  better, 
of  his  doing  this  by  salt  may  seem  strange,  since  the 
intermixture  of  saline  matter  in  springs  spoils  instead 
of  improving  the  quabty  .if  the  water,  but  it  is  to  I* 
explained  by  the  symboUcal  use  of  salt  in  things  spiri- 
tual and  divine.  Being  in  respect  to  substances  of  » 
fleshly  kiud  the  great  preservative  of  nature,  it  became 
an  emblem  of  what  is  pure  and  incorruptible—  of  life 
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it*  If  in  »  state  of  incorruption,  or  ■  >f  tho  mean*  which 
minuter  to  its  support  and  comfort.  (See  Salt.)  Ita 
application  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  the 
waU-r  of  an  unsavoury  spring,  simply  denoted  that  the 
healing  |>ower  of  the  Lord  was  applied  to  them,  so  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  ministering  to  the  refreshment 
and  healthfulness  of  life.  How  actually  the  change 
was  effected  we  cannot  tell;  but  one  can  easily  conceive 
that,  as  the  unwholesome  ingredient  must  have  been 
contracted  by  the  waters  passing  through  some  beds 
«f  nx-k  or  earth  that  furnished  it.  so,  by  turning  the 
subterraneous  currents  in  another  direction,  they  may 
hare  either  avoided  the  pollution  or  again  become 
purged  from  it.  This  is  at  least  one  perfectly  conceiv- 
able mode  of  accomplishing  a  permanent  change,  and 
one  which,  whilo  requiring  a  miraculous  intcrposit i<  n 
at  first,  might  afterwards  proceed  in  liarmonv  with  the 
ordinary  powers  and  properties  of  nature. 

The  next  recorded  act  of  Elisha  was  of  a  different 
kind,  ami  was  doubtless  intended  to  Bhow  that,  what- 
ever diversity  of  gifts  or  operations  might  l>elong  to 
him  as  compared  with  his  great  predecessor,  he  also 
stood  officially  connected  with  the  authority  and  the 
honour  of  Heaven.  It  took  place  when  on  a  visit  to 
Bethel  which  had  been,  since  Jeroboam's  time,  one  of 
the  great  seats  of  corruption,  but  which  had  latterly 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  one  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  established  within  its  gates.  On  approaching 
it  certain  "little  children,"  as  they  are  called  in  the 
English  version,  though  it  should  rather  be  "young 
lads,"  mocked  Eliaha  and  called  him  by  the  contemp- 
tuous epithet  of  bald  head.  To  be  actually  Isdd  on  the 
l»ack  jiart  of  the  head  was  reckoned  a  blemish  among 
the  Israebtes  as  well  as  among  the  liomans,  and  hence 
the  priests  were  forbidden  to  shave  themselves  l«ald, 
U.  m  *;  u.  iu.  it,  it  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
epithet,  whether  literally  applicable  to  Elisha  or  not, 
«as  used  in  a  slighting  manner  toward  him,  not  simply 
as  a  man,  but  an  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  used  by 
persons  who,  though  young,  were  still  sufficiently  grown 
to  be  the  proper  subject*  of  moral  treatment;  for  no 
otherwise  could  he  liave  turned  round  as  he  did  and 
cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  treating  him 
with  contempt  they  contemned  the  Lord,  and  at  the 
wme  time  ridiculed  the  attempts  at  reformation  which 
be  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had  Iteen  making  at 
Bethel.  Therefore  in  the  Lord's  name  he  pronounced 
on  them  an  anathema,  which  so  far  took  present  effect 
tbat  they  were  attacked  by  two  she- bears  out  of  the 
wood,  which  tare  forty-two  of  them.  It  is  not  aaid 
that  they  were  actually  killed.  This  fate  ma 
bare  befallen  some  of  the  party,  but  is  by  n 
probable  in  regard  to  the  greater  number. 

A  more  public  occasion  soon  called  for  the  exercise 
of  Elisha's  prophetical  gifts.  Moab  had  rebel!  ed  against 
Israel  afior  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  Ahaziah,  the  son 
■*nd  immediate  successor  of  Ahab,  had,  it  would  seem, 
••een  able  to  do  nothing  during  his  brief  reign  to  regain 
the  lort  dominion.  But  Jchoram,  the  next  son,  who 
presently  succeeded  to  the  throne,  set  about  prepara- 
tions for  war;  and  the  more  effectually  to  secure  his 
purpose,  ho  entered  into  an  offensive  alliance  with 
Jchoshaphat  the  king  of  Jndah,  and  also  with  the 
reigning  king  of  Edom.  Jchoshaphat  was  no  doubt 
Wmpted  to  join  in  the  alliance,  from  his  territories  hav- 
ing been  attacked  by  the  king  of  Moab,  who  had  stirred 
up  (though  with  loss  only  to  himself  and  his  allies)  a 


somewhat  formidable  conspiracy  against  him,  2  Ch  tx. 
The  army  of  the  three  kings,  in  executing  their  pro- 
jected campaign  against  Moab,  came  into  a  valley 
where  they  exjiected  to  find  water;  but  experiencing 
disappointment,  the  fear  became  prevalent  that  the 
whole  should  fall  a  helpless  prey  into  the  hands  of  the 
adversary.  In  this  extremity  Jehoshaphat  began  to 
ask  if  there  was  no  prophet  of  Jehovah  to  \*>  had,  at 
whom  they  might  make  inquiry.  He  was  informed 
that  Elisha  was  there;  and  on  going  down  to  him  with 
Jehoram  the  king  of  Israel,  the  prophet  immediately 
broke  out  in  an  expostulation  with  the  latter,  and  said, 
'•  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  (iot  thee  to  the  pro- 
phets of  thy  father  and  of  thy  mother."  Jehoshaphat 
however  interposed,  and  referred  the  present  difficulties 
to  the  counsel  of  Jehovah,  as  if  he  bad  brought  together 
the  confederate  forces  for  the  purpose  only  of  consign- 
ing them  to  destruction.  ' '  Nay, "  he  sai. I,  d«  »n't  speak 
of  merely  repairing  to  those  false  prophets,  "  for  Jeho- 
vah hath  called  these  three  kingB  together  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hand  of  Moab."  On  this  Elisha  repressed 
his  indignation,  and  consented,  for  the  sake  of  Jehosha 
phat,  but  on  this  account  alone,  to  inquire  of  tho  Lord. 
Preparatory  to  his  doing  so,  he  asked  for  a  minstrel, 
that  his  disturbed  and  ruffled  spirit  might  be  soothed, 
and  might  rise  into  that  equable  and  placid  frame, 
without  which  it  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  receiving  the 
more  special  communications  from  above.  He  ere  long 
reached  the  proper  state,  ami  obtained  from  the  Lord  a 
message,  calling  upon  them  to  fill  the  valley  with 
trenches,  to  hold  the  water  which  the  Lord  was  going 
to  provide  for  them,  and  also  assuring  them  that  tho 
Lord  would  deliver  the  Moabites  into  their  hand.  The 
event  proved  as  the  prophet  had  announced,  for  in  the 
course  of  the  following  night  the  trenches  were  filled 
with  water,  though  no  raiu  had  fallen  iu  the  immediate 
neighbourhood;  and  the  Moabites,  seeing  from  a  dis- 
tance the  fiery  glitter  of  the  sun  on  the  water,  and 
mistaking  it  for  blo<sl,  which  they  supjiosed  the  con- 
federate forces  had  shed  in  mutual  slaughter,  hastened 
forward  to  the  prey,  and  thereby  exposed  themselves 
to  an  attack  which  ended  in  their  complete  discom- 
fiture. 

This  gracious  interposition  in  a  time  of  peculiar 
urgency  and  peril  was  fitted  t<»  leave  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  Jehoram;  and  so  it  appears  to 
have  done.  He  stood  in  a  very  different  relation  to 
Elisha  from  that  which  his  father  had  maintained  to- 
ward Elijah;  and  though  he  did  not  cease  to  follow 
tho  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and  appears  in  many  respects  to 
have  profited  Uttle  by  the  judgments  that  had  been 
executed  upon  transgression  in  Israel,  yet  he  kept  aloof 
from  the  more  offensive  rites  of  Baal,  and  the  grosser 
corruptions  practised  by  his  parents.  After  the  deli- 
verance on  the  plains  of  Moab,  Elisha  seems  commonly 
to  have  been  treated  by  him  with  marked  respect,  as 
appears  from  the  other  incidental  notices  given  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  his  hand.  These  notices  are  not 
arranged  in  perfect  chronological  order;  for  they  i 
to  proceed  on  tho  principle  of  relating  first  the 
done  in  behalf  of  individuals,  and  then  those  wliich  con- 
cerned the  king  and  people  of  Israel.  If  one  admits 
the  miraculous  element  in  the  acts  referred  to,  as  called 
for  by  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  time,  needed 
to  revive  the  languishing  faith  of  tho  people,  and  if 
possible  arrest  the  work  of  judgment,  none  of  them 
will  occasion  any  jsKniliar  difficulty,  and,  as  a  whole, 
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they  afford  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  forbearance 
and  merciful  consideration  of  God. 

The  first  of  the  instances  recorded  has  respect  to  a 
poor  woman,  a  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets, who  came  crying  to  Elisha  for  help,  because  she 
had  fallen  into  debt,  and  the  creditor  was  ready  to 
take  her  two  sons  for  bondmen  in  payment.  The  law 
authorized  this,  limiting  however  the  jieriod  of  service 
to  the  year  of  jubilee,  Lo.  w.»i  but  in  her  circum- 
stances the  enforcement  of  the  law  even  for  a  limited 
period  could  not  but  l>c  felt  as  a  grievous  calamity. 
To  Elisha  also  it  appeared  a  case  warranting  the  divine 
interposition  ;  and  in  the  mode  of  administering  relief  he 
took  what  she  actually  hail  as  the  ground  and  occasion 
of  providing  what  besides  she  required  to  obtain.  Finding 
she  still  had  a  pot  of  oil,  he  told  her  to  go  and  borrow 
vessels  from  her  neighbours  and  pour  out  as  much  as 
would  flow.  She  did  so,  and  found  that  the  oil  con- 
tinued to  stream  forth  till  every  vessel  was  filled.  Herself 
astonished  at  the  result,  she  went  am)  told  the  prophet; 
and  was  directed  by  him  to  sell  what  was  needed  to 
discharge  the  debt  and  apply  the  remainder  to  her 
own  use. 

The  more  direct  object  of  the  next  wonder  wrought 
by  Elisha  was  also  a  woman,  but  one  in  affluent,  not 
in  depressed  circumstances.  She  belonged  to  the  pious 
remnant  tliat  still  survived  in  different  parte  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  dwelling  at  Shunem  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar.  This  place  lay  on  the  route  from  Gilgal  to 
Cannel,  which  was  frequently  travelled  by  Elisha;  and 
the  pious  Shunammite,  not  only  on  a  certain  occasion 
pressed  him  to  go  m  and  take  some  refreshment,  but 
obtained  the  consent  of  her  husband  to  liavo  a  little 
chamber  added  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  convenient  lodging -room  for 
Elisha  as  often  as  he  might  pass  that  way.  He  gladly 
availed  himself,  it  would  seem,  of  the  pleasant  wel- 
come it  offered,  as  ho  could  not  but  be  refreshed  in 
spirit  with  the  indications  which  there  from  time  to 
time  met  him  of  an  humble  and  loving  faith.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  give  some  mark  of  his  grateful 
feeling  to  the  woman;  and,  finding  that  she  sought 
for  herself  and  her  husltand  no  boon  of  a  worldly  kind, 
that  she  was  content  with  her  place  and  condition  in 
life,  but  being  reminded  by  Gehazi  that  she  had  no 
child,  ho  made  promise  to  her  that  she  should  next 
year  embrace  a  son.  The  promise  was  fulfilled;  at  the 
proper  time  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son.  And  the 
child  grew,  and  doubtless  gathered  around  him  many 
fond  hopes  and  tender  affections — till  one  day,  when 
with  his  father  on  the  harvest-field  he  was  visited  by  a 
stroke  of  the  sun,  or  some  similar  affection,  and  began 
to  cry  in  agony,  "  My  head,  my  head;"  he  was  carried 
home  an>l  in  a  few  hours  expired  in  his  mother's  arms. 
If  the  child  had  come  to  this  Shunammite  woman  in  an 
ordinary  manner,  she  would  probably  have  felt  that 
she  had  no  reason  to  look  for  any  singular  interposi- 
tion, and  that,  however  sore  the  visitation,  she  must 
Ikjw  her  heart,  like  other  l>creaved  mothers  in  Israel, 
to  the  hand  of  her  heavenly  Father.  But  coming,  as 
this  child  had  done,  in  the  form  of  an  unsought  and 
special  lioon,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe 
that  it  was  to  be  thus  hopelessly  wrenched  from  her 
grasp ;  her  faith  rose  with  the  occasion,  strengthened 
probably  ami  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  of  what  hail 
been  done  through  Elijah  to  the  widow's  son  at  Zare- 
phath.    Therefore  she  ordered  the  servant  instantly  to 


saddle  an  ass,  and  repaired  without  delay  to  the  prophet 
at  Carmel,  where  she  knew  he  was  at  the  time  sojourn- 
ing. The  interview  that  took  place  between  them  i* 
given  only  in  fragments,  but  it  came  out  that  the 
child  was,  if  not  absolutely  gone,  on  the  very  eve  of 
lieing  so,  and  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the  mother, 
but  that  Elisha  should  go  with  her,  and  exercise  hi* 
supernatural  gift*  in  her  behalf.  The  moment  he 
heard  of  it  he  despatched  Gehazi,  with  instruction*  u> 
lose  no  time  by  the  way,  and  when  he  reached  the 
place,  to  lay  Elisha's  staff  on  the  face  of  the  child,  ap 
parently  in  the  hope  that  this  might  be  sufficient  for 
its  revival,  and  probably  under  the  impression  that  the 
child  was  in  a  swoon,  rather  than  actually  dead.  But 
tin'  matter  turned  out  to  lie  of  a  more  serious  descrip- 
tion ;  for  no  response  came  from  the  application  of  the 
prophet's  staff  by  the  hand  of  Gehazi,  and  be  hastened 
back  to  meet  his  master  with  the  tidings  that  the 
child  had  not  awaked.  When  Elisha  was  come  tn 
the  house,  it  is  mentioned  as  matter  of  surprise,  that 
"  Iwhold,  the  child  was  dead  and  laid  upon  his  bed;" 
as  if  it  was  only  now  he  saw  the  full  extent  of  the 
calamity.  Hence,  he  no  longer  thought  of  any  secon- 
dary applications  by  means  of  his  staff,  but  addressed 
himself  in  earnest  prayer  to  God.  and  then,  after  the 
example  of  Elijah,  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  child, 
that  the  divine  virtue  in  the  one  might  by  such  per 
sonal  contact  pass  the  more  readily  into  the  other. 
The  Lord  responded  to  the  faith  and  prayer  of  hi* 
servant,  and  after  a  second  stretching  on  the  child, 
life  in  its  full  vigour  again  returned,  and  the  boy  tw 
delivered  safe  and  sound  to  its  mother. 

The  prevalence  of  a  general  dearth  gavo  occasion  to 
another,  though  somewhat  less  remarkable,  operation  M 
the  healing  jmwer  possessed  by  Elisha.  The  sons  of  the 
prophets  at  Gilgal  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  suppbe* 
of  food ;  and  in  gathering  for  a  common  repast  there 
was  brought,  among  other  productions  of  the  field, 
what  is  called  in  the  English  version  "  a  wild  vine," 
on  which  grew  "  wild  gourds,"  that  were  shred  into 
the  pot  of  herbs,  and  when  tasted,  told  with  such  an 
effect  on  the  company,  that  they  cried  out,  "There  i* 
death  in  the  pot."  It  is  not  agreed  among  comment* 
tors  what  the  production  here  referred  to  might  bf.  H 
could  not  projierly  be  a  wild  vine,  but  must  ratter 
have  l>een  some  plant  having  wild  runners  similar  to 
the  wild  vine,  since  it  yielded  rjjjfc  jwifafc**-*-** 

some  take  to  lie  tnVrf  cucumbers  (Orn«*ju»,  Winer,  At \  and 
others  coloquintida  (Miehactis,  Owimann,  Kdl).  Both  d 
these  indeed  belong  to  the  general  family  of  cucum- 
bers, and  bear  fruit  that  is  of  a  caustic  bitter  tarte, 
and  in  its  effects  far  from  wholesome.  It  matter* 
little,  therefore,  which  of  the  two  it  might  be,  as  indeed 
we  want  the  means  for  properly  deciding;  hut  by  throw 
ing  in  a  quantity  of  meal,  as  the  symbol  perhap". 
rather  than  the  cause,  of  a  wholesome  and  nutritive  diet 
an  effect  was  produced  of  a  counteractive  nature— d* 
pottage  was  found  to  be  divested  of  its  noxious  qua- 
lities. 

It  was  proliably  about  the  same  time,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  dearth,  that  a  supernatural  enVct 
was  produced,  not  by  undoing  an  evil  in  articles  of  food, 
but  by  greatly  extending  their  sustaining  virtue.  A 
person  came  from  Baal-shalisha  bringing  bread  at  fk* 
first-fruits,  and  some  full  ears  of  com— the  first-fruit* 
of  harvest.    Offerings  of  this  description  properly  br- 
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longed  to  the  priests  and  Ljvitea,  De.  x«UL  1-6;  and  that 
they  «hemld  liave  been  given  to  the  sous  of  the  pro- 
phet*, wai  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  place  they  had  come 
to  occupy  in  Israel,  and  how  the  God  fearing  in  the 
land  tendered  to  them  what  they  refused  to  the  priest* 
of  the  calves.    The  offering  actually  brought,  however, 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  a  very  inadequate  supply 
f.*  the  large  company  that  were  in  want  of  provisions; 
insomuch  that  the  servant  scrupled  about  obeying  the 
command  of  Elisha  to  set  it  before  them.    "  What," 
said  he,  "should  I  set  this  before  an  hundred  men!" 
He  was  a j.: in  ordered  to  do  so,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  should  not  only  all  eat,  but  have  somewhat 
aLw  to  leave.    How  the  scanty  provision  was  made 
sufficient  —whether  by  some  secret  enlargement  of  the 
cakes  of  bread,  or  by  rendering  the  little  that  existed 
of  these  supernaturally  efficacious  in  relieving  the 
hunger  of  those  who  partook  of  them — we  are  not  in- 
formed.   The  prophet  merely  announced  the  result, 
and  Kft  it  to  the  God  whose  will  be  had  intimated  in 
the  matter,  to  effect  it  in  whatever  manner  he  pleased. 
The  action  itself,  as  well  as  the  one  that  immediately 
preceded  it,  was  intended  to  show  the  special  interest 
which  the  Lord  took  in  the  prophetical  institutions  of 
the  time,  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who 
Monged  to  them  for  the  arduous  and  trying  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged,   The  same  view  is  also  to  be 
taken  of  another  transaction — the  only  additional  one 
on  record  which  immediately  concerns  the  sons  of  the 
prophet* — the  recovery  of  an  axe  they  had  borrowed, 
ami  which  accidentally  fell  into  a  |km>1  in  the  Jordan, 
by  causing  it  miraculously  to  rise  to  the  suface,  2KL  »l. 
J-:.    The  axe  might  possibly  have  been  recovered  in 
some  other  way;  or,  if  that  had  been  impracticable,  the 
cost  of  such  an  instrument  could  not  have  been  so 
large  but  tliat  funds  might  liave  been  obtained  to  re- 
place it  by  another ;  but  the  loss  was  repaired  by  a 
special  interposition  of  divine  jKiwer  and  goodness,  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  and  sustaining  the  hearts  of 
nu  n  struggling  with  great  trials  and  temptations. 

The  fame  of  such  wonderful  deeds — spread  as  they 
were  over  a  variety  of  years,  and  exhibited  in  different 
parts  of  the  country — could  not  fail  to  Ikj  widely  diffused. 
In  prooe**  of  time,  and  by  one  of  those  remarkable 
turns  in  providence  which  sometimes  lead  to  very  sin- 
gular and  unexpected  results,  it  reached  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Syria.    Tn  one  of  their  hostile  excursions 
iuto  the  land  of  Israel  the  Syrian  forces  had  carried  off 
among  tho  captives  a  little  maid,  who  came  to  have  a 
place  in  the  household  of  Naaman,  the  great  Syrian 
general  she  became  a  waiting-maid  to  his  wife.  The 
report  of  KILsha's  wonderful  deeds  was  well  known  to 
her,  perhaps  she  had  even  been  au  eye-witness  of  one 
of  them ;  and  when  her  master  fell  under  the 
disease  of  the  leprosy,  and  knowing  that 
things  than  recovery  from  such  a  disease  had 
iplished  by  the  hand  of  Elisha,  she  said  one 
Jay  to  her  mistress,  "  Would  God,  my  lord  were  with 
the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria;  for  he  would  recover  him 
of  his  leprosy."  Tho  word,  though  dropped  from  the  lips 
of  a  little  captive,  was  like  the  breaking  forth  of  light 
from  the  midst  of  profound  gloom  ;  the  tidings  came  to 
the  ear  of  the  king,  and  ho  instantly  despatched  Naaman 
with  costly  presents,  and  a  letter  to  Jehorara  the  king 
of  Israel,  requesting  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be 
healed  of  his  leprosy.    Iienhadad  had  never  apparently 
doubted  that  if  there  was 
Voi.  t 


Israeli tish  maid  had  spoken  of,  the  king  of  Israel  must 
be  perfectly  cognizant  of  his  existence,  and  able  also  to 
command  his  services.  Jehoram,  however,  viewed  the 
matter  differently,  and  from  the  seeming  extravagance 
and  unreasonableness  of  the  request,  he  rent  his  clothes, 
and  called  his  nobles  to  witness  how  bent  the  king  of  Syria 
manifestly  was  on  having  a  quarrel  with  him.  "Am  1 
God,"  said  he,  "  that  tliis  man  doth  send  to  me,  to  re- 
cover a  man  of  his  leprosy  !"  2  k  ».  7.  Undoubtedly  in 
the  form  in  which  the  matter  came  before  the  king  of 
Israel,  there  was  what  might  not  unnaturally  be  re- 


garded as  tho  indication  of  an  unreasonable  ana  quar- 
relsome humour;  but  if  Jehoram  had  been  as  familiar 
as  ho  should  have  been  with  the  life  and  labours  of 
Elisha,  ho  would  have  been  less  astounded  and  per- 
plexed than  he  really  was  with  the  request  of  Iienha- 
dad; and  the  knowledge  that  seemed  to  prevail  in  Syria 
of  the  wouderful  things  that  had  been  proceeding 
in  Israel,  was  certainly  meant  to  be  a  rebuke  in  pro- 
vidence for  the  comparative  ignorance  tliat  still  reigned 
in  Samaria.  Heathen  at  a  distance,  it  seemed,  knew 
more  of  God's  working  in  Israel,  tlian  the  very  heads 
of  the  Israelitish  {>eople.  And  on  this  account  Elisha, 
when  he  heard  of  the  king's  perplexity  and  distress, 
sent  to  him  a  message  of  expostulation,  "  Wherefore 
hast  thou  rent  thy  clothes  ?  Let  him  come  now  to  me, 
and  he  sluUl  know  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel." 
He  accordingly  came,  and  was  made  to  know  that 
there  was  both  a  (rod  and  a  prophet  in  Israel ;  but 
it  was  in  a  way  so  different  from  what  Naaman 
had  expected,  that  he  nearly  threw  up  the  matter  in 
disdain,  and  returned  as  he  came  to  his  native  land. 
The  account  of  the  transaction  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  Naaman  tlian  of  Elisha;  but  the  quiet 
reserve  practised  by  the  prophet,  and  the  order  for 
Naaman  to  go  ami  bathe  seven  times  in  Jordan  (at 
which  so  much  offence  was  taken)  were  most  wisely 
chosen  for  the  main  purpose  in  view ;  for  they  were  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  impress  ti|>on  the  mind  of  Naaman  the 
great  and  salutary  truth,  tliat  there  was  an  essential 
difference  l>etwcen  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  idols  of 
heathendom,  and  between  the  prophet  of  that  God  and 
a  Syrian  magician.  The  effect  intended  tea*  wrought, 
and  a  testimony  was  yielded  to  the  truth  by  this  Syrian 
general,  which  we  never  hear  of  being  paid  by  the  king 
of  Israel  or  any  of  his  captains. 

This  action  with  Naaman  had  brought  Elisha  into  a 
certain  connection  with  Jehoram  the  king  of  Israel,  the 
latter  having  been  rescued  through  his  miraculous 
agency  from  an  embarrassing  position,  and  incidentally 
contributed  to  the  bestowing  of  an  important  favour 
on  his  most  formidable  rival  and  adversary,  the  king 
of  Syria.  Another  series  of  transactions  followed,  all 
more  or  less  supernatural,  in  which  still  further  and 
more  direct  services  were  rendered  by  the  prophet  to 
Jehoram.  They  were  occasioned  by  tho  wars  that  con- 
tinued to  1*  waged  between  Syria  and  Israel.  The 
softening  effect  which  the  healing  of  Naaman  may  for 
a  time  have  produced,  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted 
long :  Iienhadad  was  intensely  warlike  in  disposition, 
and  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  reigning  without 
engaging  in  military  exploits.  In  those  which  he 
directed  against  Israel,  he  was  to  a  great  extent  coun- 
terworked by  the  vigilance  and  supernatural  insight  of 
Elisha,  which  enabled  him  to  advise  the  king  of  Israel 
of  movements,  that  by  being  anticipated  were  defeated 
of  their  aim.    Benhadad  at  first  suspected  his  own  scr- 
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vants  of  betraying  Iiim;  but  being  informed  of  the  pent-  j 
liar  service  rendenM  to  his  adversary  by  Elisha,  he 
resolved  on  seizing  this  |htboii  of  the  prophet,  and  sent 
a  great  host  to  surprise  him  in  Dothan.  The  servant 
of  Elisha  stood  aghast  at  the  formidable  array;  but 
Elisha  himself  retained  his  coinpoHim',  and  issured  bin 
servant  that  there  were  trith  them  more  than  were  I 
wjaintt  them.  In  confirmation  of  this  he  prayed  to 
the  Lord  to  open  his  eyes;  and  when  they  were  opened 
he  saw  the  mountain  full  of  chariots  of  fire  and  horses 
of  firo — visible  impersonations  to  the  spiritual  eye  of 
the  might  and  protection  of  Jehovah -around  Elisha. 
The  prophet  further  prayeil  tliat  the  Syrian  host  might 
he  smitten  with  blindm«s — not  apparently  with  the  ac- 
tual loss  of  corporeal  vision,  but  a  kind  of  Iwwildcrment. 
which  prevented  Ibtn  from  knowing  where  they  really 
were,  and  led  them  to  surrender  themselves  implicitly 
to  his  guidance.  He  conducted  them  into  the  midst  of 
Samaria,  where  their  eyes  were  again  opened,  ami 
they  found  themselves  at  Uie  mercy  of  their  enemies. 
Jehoram  would  have  instantly  fallen  upon  them,  and 
it-dccd  Elisha  if  he  would  smite ;  but  Elisha  magnani- 
mously repudiated  the  proposal,  and  ordered  bread  and 
water  to  be  set  liefore  them :  after  which  they  were 
dismissed  to  their  master.  If  Itcnhadad  bud  l>een  in 
any  degree  conscious  of  the  more  noble  and  generous 
impulses  of  nature,  he  would  have  abated  his  hostility 
on  hearing  of  such  mercy  and  foriiearancc  toward  his 
troop,  or  jxrhaps  have  altogether  ceased  from  bo  un- 
equal a  contest.  Hut  warlike  ambition  seemed  his 
only  motive,  brute  force  the  only  power  he  could  esti- 
mate or  wield ;  ami  so  the  partial  defeat*  he  hail  sus- 
tained but  served  to  stimulate  his  rage,  and  led  him  to 
gather  all  his  strength  and  implements  of  war  for  a 
desperate  assault  on  Samaria.  He  succeeded  in  driving 
matters  to  a  fearful  extremity:  so  that  extravagant 
prices  came  to  »*•  paid  for  things  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  be«"n  totally  rejected  as 
article*  of  diet,  2K1  ri  n,  and  some  were  even  lieginning 
to  resort  to  the  dreadful  expedient  of  feeding  on  human 
flesh.  This  forced  itself  on  the  notice  of  the  king  one 
day  as  he  parsed  along:  the  wall,  when  a  woman  cried 
out  t<>  him  against  her  ncighlsmr,  liecause  after  having 
agreed  to  kill  and  eat  each  other's  sons,  the  one  whose 
turn  came  second  resiled  from  the  agreement,  and 
would  not  suffer  her  son  to  be  destroyed.  On  hearing 
this  sad  story,  the  king  rent  his  clotheti,  from  which  it 
was  perceived  that  he  won;  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh, 
and  was  laying  to  heart  more  than  had  l>cen  suspected 
the  miseries  and  distresses  of  his  people. 

If  we  had  lieen  simply  told  that  Jehoram  thus  clad 
himself  in  sackcloth  and  rent  his  clothes,  we  should 
have  concluded  favourably  in  regard  to  his  penitent 
state  of  mind;  but  the  notice  in  that  respect  is  followed 
up  by  a  stern  and  vehement  denunciation  against 
Elisha,  in  which  the  king  said,  "  God  do  so  and  more 
also  to  me,  if  the  head  of  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat, 
shall  stand  on  him  this  day."  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  narrative  why  Jehoram  should  have  so  directly 
connected  Elisha's  name  with  the  extremities  endured, 
and  should  have  vowed  such  summary  vengeance  against 
him.  From  the  circumstance  one  of  two  suppositions 
is  forced  upon  us— either  Elisha  had  s|H»ken  of  the 
assault  of  Benhadad  as  a  divine  judgment  for  the  still 
prevailing  sins,  and  thus  came  to  be  wrotigfully  iden- 
tified with  the  evil ;  or  he  had  advised  Jehoram  to  reject 
the  terms  offered  by  Bcnhadad,  and  was  now  denounced 


by  the  king  as  one  tltat  bad  given  wicked  counsel.  It 
is  possible,  even,  that  both  suppositions  may  to  *on>i- 
extent  have  come  into  play.  Hut  however  it  may  have 
been  in  tliat  resi>ect,  there  can  l»e  no  doubt  that  the 
resolution  of  the  king  to  execute  death  on  Elisha  irnli 
catud  a  still  unsanctilied  and  rebellious  mind.  It  ap 
pears,  however,  to  have  been  rather  the  sudden  out- 
burst of  ungoverned  passion,  tlian  the  expression  of  a 
deliberately  formed  purpose.  Fi>r,  after  having  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  take  the  life  of  Elisha — whose 
approach  was  descried  by  the  prophet,  and  the  door  of 
the  house  Iwwred  against  him— the  king  himself  this 
matter,  as  he  is  called,  ch.  32)  followed  close  behind 
him:  and  it  seems  to  be  to  this  master,  not  to  the  mes- 
senger, nor  even  to  Elisha,  that  the  words  should  be 
ascribed  at  the  close  of  ch.  vi.,  "  Behold,  this  evil  is  of 
the  Lord,  what  should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  T 
y.rf.  I  now  admit  that  the  Lord's  hand  is  in  this  cala- 
mity; it  is  needless  forme  to  contend  any  longer  againrt 
it;  let  me  surrender  at  discretion.  If  this  be  the  cor 
rect  view  of  Uie  matter,  then  the  king's  heart  must 
have  relented  immediately  after  he  gave  the  order  fur 
Elisha's  death;  ami  he  deemed  it  liettcr  to  go  himself, 
and  make  proposals  of  a  capitulation  to  the  enemy. 
Hence,  seeing  the  king  in  this  softened  mood,  brought 
down  to  acknowledge  the  Lord's  hand  in  the  calamities 
experienced,  and  his  own  incapacity  to  struggle  any 
longer  against  the  evil,  the  prophet,  in  the  Lord'* 
name,  gave  intimation  of  an  almost  instantaneous  de- 
liverance. "Then  Elisha  said,  Hear  ye  the  word  "f 
Jehovah:  thus  saith  Jehovah,  To-morrow,  aUmt  thi* 
time,  shall  a  measure  ><f  fine  flour  Is?  sold  for  a  shekel, 
and  two  measures  of  liarlcy  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of 
Samaria,"'  eh  rti  1  It  seemed  alwolutely  incredible: 
insomuch  that  a  lord  present,  on  whose  hand  the  king 
leaned,  asked  if  it  wen?  |iossible  by  opening  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  to  make  such  a  thing  to  lie.  It  cam* 
to  jiass,  however,  precisely  as  Elisha  predicted:  for  uV 
1/ord  caused  tlie  Syrians  to  hear  a  sound  as  of  approach- 
ing chariots  and  horses,  on  account  of  which  they  took 
fright  and  fled  by  night,  and  left  all  tlieir  baggage  and 
provisions  behind  them;  so  that  the  people  in  Soman's 
passed  at  once  from  the  horrors  of  famine  to  the  p«- 
session  of  plenty. 

The  mixture  of  judgment  and  mercy  on  this  occasion 
was  so  very  singular,  that  it  should  have  produced  » 
deep  ami  lasting  impression  upon  Jehoram  and  hi« 
]>eople;  and.  coupled  with  other  things  that  had  gone 
liefore,  should  have  led  them  to  renounce  all  their 
aUmiinations  for  the  pure  worship  and  service  of  Jeho- 
vah.  It  failed,  however,  in  doing  that;  the  old  sins  and 
(lollutions  were  never  thoroughly  abolished.  Elisha. 
as  a  man  of  Got!,  certainly  rose  in  public  estimation: 
even  the  king  came  to  reganl  him  with  profound  re- 
spect, and  is  presented  on  one  occasion  as  inquiring  at 
Gehazi  into  all  the  great  things  he  had  done,  ch ,  *in\  *  ■ 
but  there  was  no  sincere  turning  to  the  Lord,  or  genenl 
reformation  of  abuses.  Judgment,  therefore,  still  hung 
like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon;  and  the  pn>phet,  who 
had  been  the  instrument  of  giving  so  many  wonderful 
proofs  of  the  divine  forbearance  and  mercy,  had  to 
close  his  more  public  career  by  calling  into  exereise  trio 
rod  of  divine  vengeance.  For  this  two  special  mstru 
ments  were  to  Ins  employed— Haaael  in  Syria,  and  Jchn 
in  Israel:  who  had  been  long  before,  indeed,  indicated 
by  the  Lonl  to  Elijah  at  Horeb,  1  Ki  Hi  li.  i«;  but  the 
measure  of  severity  was  delayed  till  measure*  of  » 
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gentler  kind  had  becu  plied,  and  found  insufficient.  At 
lost,  however,  Elisha  moved  toward  Damascus;  aud  when 
lus  arrival  there  was  made  known  to  Bcnhadad,  whu 
lay  sick  at  the  tune,  the  latter  sent  Hazacl  to  inquire 
whether  he  should  recover.  Eli-slta  replied,  he  might 
certainly  recover  ithat  in.  ho  far  as  the  disease  itself  wan 
concerned,  there  was  nothing  deadly  in  it — for  there 
b  no  proper  ground  for  making  the  text,  as  certain 
critics  would  have  it  read,  oh  if  a  not  were  omitted* ; 
but  ho  added,  how  the  Lord  had  showed  him  that  he 
surely  die,  though  nothing  was  said  as  to  the 
node  in  which  the  death  should  be  brought 
about,  and  certainly  no  warrant  issued  to  llazael  to 
lay  violeut  liands  on  his  master.  That  the  prophet, 
however,  believed  him  to  be  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
this,  ami  of  forcing  for  himself  a  way  to  the  throne,  is 
evident  from  the  atrocities  which  he  presently  aud  with 
tears  announced  ILizael  (should  be  the  instrument  of 
inflicting  on  the  people  of  Israel,  and  which  he  also 
declared  were  to  lie  the  consequence  of  Hnzael's  be- 
coming king  over  Syria.  Hazacl  indignantly  repudi- 
ated the  thought  of  his  being  ca|ablc  of  committing 
such  atrocities;  but  the  result  proved  the  certainty  of 
the  divine  foresight  regarding  him,  rather  titan  tlie 
correctness  of  his  own  self-knowledge.  And  it  was 
probably  owing  to  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  unprincipled  course  of  procedure  he  was 
going  to  adopt,  that,  instead  of  licing  formally  anointed 
to  the  throne  of  Syria  \aa  was  originally  indicated),  the 
fact  alone  of  his  attaining  to  its  possession  was  an- 
nounced to  him.  With  Jehu  it  was  otherwise;  a  more 
formal  appointment  to  the  office  in  his  case  was  judged 
proper.  Accordingly,  Elisha  called  to  him  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,  and  giving  him  a  Ijox  of  oil,  told 
him  to  go  to  lUmoth-gilead,  where  a  considerable  |«irt 
of  the  army  then  lay,  and  there  to  anoint  Jehu  king 
over  Israel.  The  work  was  promptly  done,  and  a 
charge  at  the  same  time  given  to  Jehu  to  smite  the 
house  of  Ahab,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  all  the  pro- 
phets and  the  servants  of  the  Lord  at  the  hand  of  Jeze- 
bel, eh.  it  i- 10.  In  the  fidfilment  of  this  terrible  mission 
the  whole  of  Ahab's  wicked  house  |ierished,  and  along 
with  them  a  great  multitude  of  priests  and  servants 
of  Baal,  whom  Jehu  caught  with  subtilty,  aud  slaugh- 
tered in  one  mass.  The  fact  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  Baal- 
worshipjiers  lieing  still  possible,  showed  how  far  the 
evil  was  from  being  eradicate!,  and  how  much  of  the 
external  respect  that  was  latterly  paid  by  the  king  and 
people  of  Samaria  to  the  Lord's  prophet,  was  but  a 
constrained  homage— the  offspring  of  fear  rather  than 
of  faith  aud  love.  1 1  proved  the  necessity  of  the  milder 
prophet  ending  his  more  public  course  as  his  stern  pre- 
decessor began,  by  bringing  the  severity  of  God  to  bear 
upon  the  deeprooted  corruptions  and  incorrigible 
wickedness  that  prevailed. 

Ehsha  lived  a  considerable  time  after  this;  for  he- 
did  not  -lie  till  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of 
Jehu.  Jehu  reigned  twenty -eight  years;  Jehoahaz. 
his  immediate  successor,  seventeen— making  together 
a  period  of  forty-five  years.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  we  hear  nothing  of  Elisha;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  reach  the  reign  of  Joash  that  we  have  a  notice  of 
his  last  sickness  and  death,  lie  must  by  that  time 
have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  aud  probably 
bad  for  years  previous  lieeu  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and 
decay.  Hearing  of  his  illuess,  Joash  came  down  t<>  see 
him  (the  precise  place  is  not  given),  and  perceiving 


,  death  to  be  at  hand,  wept  over  his  face,  aud  said,  "U 
|  my  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,"  ch.  xlii.  u— the  very  words  of  Elisha 
at  the  departure  of  Elijah,  and  proliably  in  Joash  the 
honest  expression  of  a  conviction,  th.it  the  loss  of  such 
a  man  of  God  was  like  losing  the  right  arm  of  the 
nation's  security  and  strength.  But  Joash,  like  hi* 
predecessors,  had  no  faith  to  follow  the  Lord  fully; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Elisha,  a  transaction 
took  place  which  betrayed  Ids  lialf  hearted  ness  Ins 
want  of  purpose  to  serve  and  trust  the  Lord  fully. 
The  dying  prophet  first  bade  Joash  take  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  then,  placing  his  own  hand  on  the  hands  of 
the  king,  told  him  to  shoot,  and  on  his  doing  so,  cried, 
"The  arrow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance,  and  the  arrow 
of  deliverance  from  Syria;  for  thou  shalt  smite  tlie 
Syrians  in  Aphek,  till  thou  have  consumed  thein." 
This  was  properly  tin;  prophet's  act,  and  his  word  of 
interpretation  going  along  with  it.  But  then,  to  see 
how  far  Joash  entered  into  its  import,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  earn*  it  out,  he  requested  hhn  to  take  the 
arrows  and  smite;  and,  after  smiting  or  shooting  thrice, 
he  stayed.  The  king  could  not  but  know  the  view 
with  which  tlie  action  was  required  to  be  done;  so  that 
the  number  of  times  he  smote  might  fairly  Ik;  regarded 
as  the  measure  of  his  faith  and  zeal  in  the  matter.  Tlie 
prophet  was  displeased  with  its  smallness,  and  told 
Jonah  he  should  but  smite  the  Syrians  thrice,  and 
should  oomaqmntly  fail  to  get  the  full  measure  of  suc- 
cess width  the  divine  goodness  had  brought  within 
liis  reach.  Emm  his  own  unfaithfulness  the  promise 
held  out  should  be  but  partially  fulfilled.  It  was  Eli- 
sha's  List  w  ord ;  "  he  died,  and  they  buried  him," 
ch.  xiii.ao— but  where  we  are  not  told.  It  is  mentioned, 
however,  that  shortly  after,  while  some  were  employed 
in  burying  another  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
espied  at  a  little  distance  a  band  of  Moahitcs,  and  in 
their  hurry  they  thrust  the  corpse  they  liorc  into  the 
tomb  of  Elislia,  which,  on  touching  the  bones  of  Elisha, 
for  the  moment  revived  and  stood  erect.  It  was,  in 
all  prol»ability,  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  this 
happened;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  sign  primarily 
to  them,  and  through  them  to  others,  that  tlie  (Jod  of 
EliHha  still  lived,  and  was  ready  to  do  wonders  as  here- 
tofore for  his  people,  if  they  would  but  seek  and  trust 
in  hhn. 

Elisha  h:ul  properly  no  successor.  Several  prophets 
followed  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel — Jonah,  Hosea, 
Amos  —but  he  was  tlie  last  great  representative  of  that 
tyjie  of  prophetical  agency  to  which  he  belonged. 
Miraculous  working  henceforth  ceased,  having  been 
plied  as  long  as  the  order  of  tlie  divine  administration 
would  admit,  aud  plied  comparatively  in  vain,  it  was 
by  word,  rather  than  by  deed,  that  God  still  wrought 
for  a  time  amoug  that  section  of  his  ancient  people 
through  the  instrumentality  of  prophets.  He  gave  a 
somewhat  fuller  insight  into  his  own  purposes  of  judg- 
ment and  mercy,  and  the  (scaring  these  were  destined 
to  have  on  the  triltes  of  Israel.  This  was  in  truth  the 
higher  species  of  prophetical  ministration:  but,  from 
the  false  |M))itical  position  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  it 
could  not  be  so  much  exercised  there,  as  in  connection 
with  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  In  a  great  degree,  there- 
fore, Elijah  aud  his  successor  Elisha  may  be  said  to 
have  stood  alone  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  alike  in  the 
general  nature  and  aspect  of  their  work,  though  each 
w  ith  his  own  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  each  suited 
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to  his  proper  time  and  sphere.  80  that  here  also  wisdom 
was  justified  of  her  children. 

ELPSHAH,  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  J  a  van, 
rte  x  4,  from  whom  it  in  supposed  "the  isles  of  Elisha" 
took  their  designation,  which  trafficked  with  Tyre  in 
fabrics  of  purple  and  scarlet,  Km.  xxrtt.  7.  Elis  is  very 
commonly  identified  with  it,  which  may  have  been 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Klinhah.  Others  under- 
stand by  it  the  .'K<>lians.    Hut  there  is  no  certainty. 

ELISHA'MA  (ifAow  God  hrnrt.\  1.  A  prince  in 
Kphraim,  Nu.  I.  to.  2.  A  son  of  David,  liorn  to  him  in 
Jerusalem,  js»,..m,  3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  1  Ch 
It.  «-,  iKi.  xxi,  K  4.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jchosha- 
phat,  2  Ch.  x»u  is. 

ELISH'APHAT  [wk„m  G<*1  jud>r»],  a  captain  of 
hundreds  in  the  time  and  service  of  Jchoiada  the  priest, 
2  Cb  xxiti  1. 

ELISHE'BA  [ieho  ttrear*  by  Gvf),  the  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  Kx.  M  23;  Nu-  L  7.  Si  tliat  Uie  descendants  of 
Aaron  were  closely  allied  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  though 
they  actually  Wonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
ELIZ  APHAN  [whom  God  hide*)  1.  A  Invite, 
of  the  family  of  the  Kohathitcs,  when  the 
was  taken  in  the  wilderness,  Nu.  til  St  2.  A 
leading  person  of  the  tribe  of  Zcbulun,  who  took  pru  t 
in  the  distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  Nu  xxxlr  a. 

ELKA'NAH  [trhom  God  provided).  1.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Korah,  Kx  »LH  The  family  of  Korah  did  not 
perish  with  himself,  Nu.  xxrl.  11.  2.  Several  other  de- 
scendant* of  Korah  bore  this  name,  1  ch  it  Jfl,  r,  tx.  i«; 
ill.  0;  but  the  only  one  known  to  history  was  the  father 
of  Samuel;  and  of  him  wo  know  nothing  more  tlian  that 
he  lived  at  Itamathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Kphraim,  had 
two  wives — Hannah  and  Peninnah,  and  by  the  former 
became  the  father  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  1  Sa.  1  11, 

EL'KOSHITE,  applied  as  a  designation  to  the  pro- 
phet N  aim  in.  ch.  l  1,  and  apparently  describing  him  as 
a  native  of  Elkoah.  There  was  a  place  of  that  name 
in  Assyria,  near  Mosul;  and  some  have  contended  for 
this  as  at  onee  the  birth  place  and  the  grave  of  the  pro- 
phet. The  modern  Jews  nre  of  this  opinion.  But  it 
is  not  generally  acquiesced  in.  The  more  probable 
opinion  is,  that  Elkoah  was  a  town  in  some  part  of 
Palestine.  Jerome,  in  his  comment  on  the  prophet, 
assigns  it  to  Galilee,  and  say.*  it  was  pointed  out  to 
himself.  No  further  reliance,  however,  can  lie  placed 
on  this  testimony,  than  as  affording  evidence  of  the 
prevailing  belief  in  Jerome's  time  of  the  region  where 
the  Elkoah  of  Nahum  was  to  lie  sought.    {See  NaHTOT.) 

ELLA'SAR.  the  country  and  kingdom  of  Arioch, 
one  of  tho  four  kings  who  invaded  Canaan  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  tic.  xi»  1  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  it; 
but  being  associated  with  Klam  and  Shinar,  there  can 
l>e  no  doubt  that  it  indicated  an  Asiatic  region,  some- 
where in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  is  very  com- 
monly identified  with  Thelahsar. 

ELM,  the  translation  given  us  in  Hos.  iv.  13  of 

alah  {rht\  which  everywhere  else  is  rendered  oak- 
»•• 

(which  sect. 

ELNA'THAN  [ichom  God  f/arej.  1.  Maternal 
grandfather  of  Jehoiachin,  and  probably  the  same  with 
the  son  of  Achbor,  who  lived  in  Jehoiakim's  time, 
1  Kl  xxii.  ■]  jc.  xxTt.  M  2.  Certain  L«vitcs  in  Erra's  time, 
Exr.  rill.  18. 

EI. U  HIM.  God,  or  god*,    See  God. 


ELON  [<>al).  1.  A  Zebulonite,  who  judged  Israel 
ten  years,  ju.  xll  11 ;  but  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
his  administration,  or  how  he  attained  to  the  authority 
implied  in  it,  Scripture  is  entirely  silent.  2.  A  Hittite 
chief,  the  father  of  one  of  Esau's  wives,  (ie.  xx»t  H  3. 
One  of  the  wives  of  Zcbulun,  <;«  xlrt.  u. 

ELON,  a  Iwrder  town  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose 
site  has  not  been  identified,  Jo*,  xix  *x 

ELOTH.    .See  Elath. 

EL'PAAL  [tehose  rcirard  it  God),  the  founder  of  a 
family  among  the  Benjamites,  ich.  nil  12,  t*> 

ELUL.  the  sixth  Hebrew  month.    S«  Month. 

ELYMAS,  a  derivative  of  the  Arabic  (J/i'm ,  vur, 
and  hence  corresponding  to  6  fidyos,  the  emphatically 
wise  man,  the  man  skilled  in  mystic  lore,  the  magician. 
So  it  is  explained  in  Ac.  xiii.  8,  where  it  is  applied  to 
Bar-jesus,  a  magician  of  tho  lower  caste,  who  by  hi* 
arts  withstood  the  apostle  Paul,  and  sought  to  turn 
away  the  proconsul  from  tho  faith. 

ELYMEANS.    See  Elam. 

EL'ZAPHAN,  a  contraction  of  EtiZAPHA.v. 

EMBALMING  the  dead  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Egypt,  ami  comes  into  consideration  here 
only  as  having  iteen  practised  upon  the  bodies  of  some 
of  the  covenant  people  during  their  sojourn  in  that 
country.  We  have  no  specific  notice  of  its  having 
been  employed  in  any  case  but  that  of  Jacob,  their 
common  father,  and  Joseph— although  it  is  highly 
proUblo  that  the  like  practice  was  followed  with  the 
whole  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  whose  bodies  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  carried  into  Canaan,  and  buried 
in  the  field  Jacob  bought  of  Shechem,  Ac  vU,  id.  The 
simple  fact  of  Joseph's  embalming  is  mentioned,  o«  L»: 
but  of  Jacob  it  is  said  with  more  particularity,  that 
"Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to 
embalm  his  father;  and  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for 
him;  for  so  arc  fulfilled  the  days  of  those  who  are 
embalmed;  and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  three- 
score and  ten  days',"  tkv  1. 2,  J.  There  are  several  thing* 
remarkable  in  this  statement;  and  the  first  is,  the  men- 
tion it  makes  of  physicians  as  lx«ing  in  the  service  of 
Joseph,  ami  having  it  as  a  part  of  their  proper  employ- 
ment to  look  after  the  embalming  of  the  dead.  We 
know  of  no  other  country  of  antiquity  in  which  such  % 
state  of  things  existed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
existence  at  a  very  remote  period  in  Egypt.  Herodo- 
tus expressly  testifies  of  the  Egypt  of  his  day,  that 
then-  "  every  distinct  distemper  has  its  own  physician, 
who  confines  himself  to  the  study  and  cure  of  that 
alone;  so  that  all  places  are  crowded  with  physicians."' 
Hence,  an  Warburton  lias  remarked  (D1t  u«.  b  lea),  a 
body  of  these  domestics,  however  extravagant  it  might 
appear  now,  even  in  a  minister  of  state,  was  unavoid- 
able then,  when  each  distemper  had  its  proper  physi- 
cian. So  great  a  name  had  the  Egyptian  physicians, 
that  both  Cyrus  and  Darius  are  reported  by  Herodotus 
to  liave  had  them  always  in  their  service  (lii  1. 1») 

Understanding  this,  however,  it  may  still  appear 
somewhat  strange,  that  the  physicians  should  have  had 
to  do  with  the  embalming  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  with 
the  cure  of  the  living  liody.  The  physicians  in  the 
two  cases,  however,  would  not  be  of  the  same  claw. 
The  subdivision  generally  that  was  made  of  the  medical 
art  in  Egypt  would  certainly  lead  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  process  of  emlialming  by  a  separate  class  of  prac- 
titioners; and  as  the  process  required  both  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  frame,  and  an  application  of  proper  m*di- 
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fintf**  to  Ha  several  part**,  the  persons  who 
this  employment  might  quite  naturally  be  called  by 
the  general  name  of  physicians.  But  the  probability 
in,  that  at  the  early  period  of  Jacob's  death,  the  sub- 
division referred  to  had  scarcely  if  at  all  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  pre  toes*  of  embalming  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  ordinary  physicians.  Ultimately, 
the  embaliuers  became  a  distinct  and  regularly  organ- 
iied  class,  with  Uicir  own  separate  departments  of  the 
work.  But  as,  according  to  Pliny  {\ix  t\,  certain  ex- 
aminations took  place  during  the  process,  which  enabled 
them  to  study  the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  had 
died,  they  must  still  either  themselves  have  been  pro- 
ficients in  the  medical  art,  or  have  been  under  the 
direction  of  those  who  were  such. 

In  regard  to  the  process  of  emltaiming  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  both  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
there  were  three  different  forms  of  it,  varying  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  operations  performed,  and  the  rela- 
tive expenditure  incurred.  When  the  highest  scale 
was  chosen  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  the  em- 
balmers commenced  by  extracting  the  brain  through 
the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  curved  iron  probe,  after 
which  tliev  poured  in  certain  drugs.  For  the  purpose, 
in  like  manner,  of  extracting  the  intestines,  they  made 
in  the  side  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone; 
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ft».J  Mummy  of  Penamen,  priert of  Amun  Ra.-BritUh  Museum. 

and  having  thus  drawn  them  out,  the  intestines  were 
rleansed,  then  enveloped  in  spices  of  different 
at  last  deposited  in  vases  (not  thrown  into 
the  river,  as  Porphyry  and  Plutarch  relate).  The  cavity 
of  the  belly  was  tilled  with  powder  of  pure  myrrh, 
and  other  fragrant  substances.    After  these 
finished,  the  body  was  salted,  being 
kept  in  natron,  Diodorus  says,  for  upwards  of  thirty 
days  (i       but  Herodotus  for  seventy  (U.  *oV  By 
the  seventy  days  of  Herodotus,  it  is  now  generally 
agreed,  is  to  be  understood  the  whole  period  of 
mourning,  or  the  time  during  which  the  body  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  embalmers ;  while  the  thirty  and 
upwards  of  Diodorus  relate  only  to  the  period  during 
which  the  application  of  spices  was  made  to  the 
body,  which,  in  the  stricter  sense,  constituted  the 
embalming.     This  view  perfectly  accords  with  the 
account  of  Moses,  which  assigns  forty  days  to  the 
embalming,  and  seventy  to  the  entire  period  of 
mourning.     When  the  embalming  was  completed, 
the  body  was  washed,  wrapped  up  in  bands  of  fine 
linen,  which,  on  the  interior,  were  plastered  with 
gum,  ami  which  sometimes  extended  to  the  enor- 
mous length  of  lOOo  yards.    After  all  this,  the  body- 
was  delivered  over  to  tbe  relatives,  who  placed  it  in  a 
stone  or  wooden  coffin. 

iSuch  was  the  nature  of  the  higher  and  more  expen- 
sive style  of  eml>alming,  which,  according  to  Diodorus. 
cost  a  talent  of  silver  (£250);  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  the 
form  of  it  applied  to  Jacob's  body,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  other  patriarchs  in  Egypt.  The  second  style  left 
in  the  body,  but  by  injecting  a  strong 


the  bowels  became  dissolved,  and  ran  out  along  with 
tho  oil.  Natron  aud  spices  were  then  applied  to  the 
body.    This  process  cost  about  twenty- two  mime  (A'60). 


[240.]  Swathing,  or  wrapping  bandages  round  a  mammy  Kdsrllini. 

By  a  third  mode,  which  cost  comparatively  little,  anil 
was  adopted  by  the  poor,  the  body  was  merely  cleansed 
by  an  injection  of  xyrmaa,  and  salted  for  the  same 
jieriod  as  in  the  other  cases. 

Wilkinson  (Ancient  Egyptians  v.  p  456,  »c<i )  states  that 
from  an  examination  of  the  mummies,  the  gradations, 
as  to  elaboration  and  expense,  must  have  been  much 
more  varied  than  the  above  account  from  ancient 
writers  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  and  also,  that  the 
incision  into  the  side  for  the  pur(K)se  of  extracting  the 
bowels,  was  not  always  confined  to  those  of  the  first 
class,  but  that  some  of  a  comparatively  inferior  class 
appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  that  species  of  opera- 
tion. It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  features  of  the 
face,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  tlie  body,  were 
covered  over  with  the  bandage,  and  that  it  was  only 
through  this,  and  latterly  through  the  coffin,  which 
commonly  took  the  form  of  the  features,  that  these 


oU  of  cedar,  and  letting  it  remain  for  a  certain  time,  {  frequently  gilded. 


could  t«e  recognized.  The  innermost  coffin  or  covering, 
the  same  writer  tells  us  <p  477),  of  the  first  quality  of 
mummies,  was  a  rartonagr,  a  pastelward  case,  damped, 
and  fitted  exactly  to  the  shape  of  the  body.  It  was 
then  taken  off  again,  and  made  to  retain  that  shape  till 
dry,  when  it  was  again  applied  to  the  bandaged  body, 
and  sewed  up  at  the  back.  After  this  it  was  painted 
and  ornamented  with  figures  and  numerous  object-*, 
the  face  also  made  to  imitate  that  of  the  i" 
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Tlie  r.  :i-'!>-  which  way  liavc  Ic*l  the  Egyptians  to 
retort  to  all  this  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  dead 
body,  have  never  been  conclusively  ascertained.  Several 
have  been  aligned,  which  are  altogether  conjectural 
and  improbable.  With  the  grwiU-st  apjiearance  of  pro- 
bability it  lias  been  ascribed  to  a  distinctive  aqiect  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  transmigration  current  in  Egypt. 
"There  is  reason,"  Hays  Sir  <J.  Wilkinson,  "  to  believe 
that  the  Egyptian*  preserved  the  body  in  order  to  keep  it 
in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  soul  which  once  inhabited  it, 
after  the  hp-  ■  of  a  certain  number  of  years;  and  the 
various  occupations  followed  by  the  Egyptians  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  deceased,  which  were  represented  ill 
the  sculpture*,  as  well  as  his  anus  the  implements  he 
used,  or  whatever  wan  most  precious  to  him,  which 
were  dejionitcd  in  tlie  tomb  with  his  coffin,  might  l>e 
intended  for  his  benefit  at  the  tune  of  this  reunion — 
which  at  the  least  possible  period  was  fixed  at  3000 
years."  What  chiefly  serves  to  throw  some  doubt 
upon  this  solution  of  tlie  problem,  is  the  fact  of  the 
process  of  embalming  having  been  applied  also  to  cer- 
tain animals;  so  that  possibly  after  all,  as  the  same 
author  suggests,  it  may  have  been  mainly  attributable 
to  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  dead. 

EMBROIDERY.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
English  Bible ;  but  we  have  the  verb  embroider  once 
used,  Ex.  mill  39;  and  tmhroidcrtr  twice,  Ex.  xxxt.  x>; 
xxx»lii.  S3,  so  that,  if  these  jiassages  are  correctly  ren- 
dered, the  Israelites  must  have  k  nown  the  art  of  em- 
broidery. In  several  passages  also  an  equivalent  ex- 
pression is  used— nttdlt- tcorl  —  and  used  so  as  to  imply, 
that  not  plain  sewing,  but  ornamental  work,  was  evi- 
dently meant,  Ex.  xxri.  30;  Ju. ».  ao;  r».  xW.  u,4«.  In  all  the 
passages  the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same— roktm  (epS) 

for  the  artificer,  and  rihnah  (rtOfn)  for  the  workman- 
ship produced.  Another  wonl  frequently  used  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  to  much  of  the  tame  general  im- 
port that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
exactly  between  them,  is  chothcb  (3ipn>,  for  which  the 

rendering  in  the  English  Bible  is  "cunning  workman." 
The  explanation  of  the  rabbin*  is,  tliat  the  work  of  the 
roltm  was  embroidery  or  needle- work,  hence  appearing 
only  on  one  side,  perhaps  sewed  on  to  the  cloth;  while 
the  work  of  the  ehoslub  wan  textile,  a  sort  of  tapestry, 
presenting  a  face  on  each  side.  Gcseiuu*  (TheO  con- 
curs in  this  view,  and  thinks,  that  while  the  embroidery 
of  flowers  and  figures  was  of  two  Borts — the  one  woven, 
the  other  jierformed  by  the  needle — the  latter  sort  is 
the  one  to  be  understood  as  that  done  by  the  roirwi, 
and  the  other  by  the  chotheb.  Whether  tliis  distribu- 
tion may  lie  admitted  or  not,  and  there  is  still  room 
jierhaps  for  dispute,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
that  embroidery  of  l»oth  sorts  was  practised  among  the 
Israelites  iu  pretty  remote  antiquity,  though  that  done 
by  the  loom  was  probably  both  the  more  ancient  and 
the  more  common.  It  was  in  Egypt  that  they  first 
learned  the  art;  and,  whether  in  connection  with  the 
bond-service  they  had  to  perform  there,  or  of  their  own 
choice,  certain  families,  it  would  ap|iear,  at  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  had  risen  to  distinction  in  the  arts  of 
weaving  and  embroidery;  some,  especially,  in  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Dan,  Ex.  xxxt  so- v.;  i  ch.  It  si  These  were 
exhorted  to  turn  tlwir  acquired  skill  in  this  department 
of  handicraft  to  a  sacred  use,  and  to  prepare  ornamented 
fabrics,  in  tapestry  and  needle-work,  variegated  also 


with  diverse  colours,  for  the  curtains  of  the  1 
and  the  ml»e*  of  the  priesthood. 

The  notices  of  Egyptian  history,  confirmed  by  the 
monumental  remains,  give  reason  for  Imlicving  that  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  they  had  made  wonderful 
attainments  in  this  line.    For  example,  a  corslet  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  having  been  presented  by 
Ainasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  tlie  Lacedemonians,  which 
(  was  of  linen,  each  thread  composed  of  3tJ0  finer  threads, 
[  and  ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of  animals, 
worked  in  gold  and  cotton.  Hvnxl  Hi.  <;.    This  was 
many  centuries  indeed  after  the  exodus;  but  its  tcsti- 
|  inony  reaches  back  to  a  much  earlier  time,  at  such  a 
beautiful  and  elaljorate  piece  of  workmanship  could  not 
have  l>een  produced  without  ages  of  study  and  applica- 
tion to  the  art.    Wilkinson  says,  "  Many  of  the  Egyp- 
tian stuffs  presented  various  patterns  worked  in  colours 
by  the  loom,  indcjiendent  of  those  produced  by  the  dye- 
ing or  printing  process,  and  so  richly  composed  that 
they  vied  with  cloths  embroidered  by  the  needle.  The 
art  of  embroidery,"  he  adds,  "  was  commonly  practised 
iu  Egypt"  (in.        -referring  in  proof,  however,  simply 
to  passages  in  Scripture,  and  taking  them  in  the  tense 
put  upon  tlii  ii.  in  the  authorized  version,  sanctioned 
(as  wc  have  seen)  by  Gcsemus  and  the  rabbins.  The 
authority  of  Pliny  has  sometimes  been  appealed  to 
against  such  early  employment  of  the  needle  in  em- 
broidering; for  he  says  that  the  Phrygians  (of  com- 
|>aratively  late  origin  as  a  people)  were  the  inventors 
of  needle  embroideries,   which  were  thence 
Ithtygiones  (xxxM.  3).    But  how  little  de]>cnde 
lie  placed  on  Pliny's  authority  in  such  a  case  may  be 
inferred  from  another  tiling  he  states  in  the  tame  con- 
nection, viz.— that  Attalusof  Pergamus,  a  great  encou- 
rager  of  the  arts,  was  the  first  who  invented  the  weaving 
of  cloth  with  a  gold  thread,  while  a  finely  wrought  spe- 
cimen of  such  weaving  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in 
the  fact  just  noticed  respect;:  -  the  Egyptian  corslet  of 
Amasis,  fully  300  years  before  the  time  of  Attalus  (the 
lived  in  the  sixth  and  the  other  only  in  the 
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second  and  third  Iwfore  Christ*.  In  No.  242,  an  illus- 
tration is  given  from  C'hainpollion  of  the  Egyptian 
embroidered  dnswes.  They  are  all  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  the  loom,  and  exhibit  patterns  of  the  kind 
called  by  the  Latins  tcutulata — diamond  or  lozenge- 
shaped,  chequered.  We  also  give  (No.  243)  an  en- 
graving of  the  dress  of  a  lady,  in  which  the  embroidery 
is  of  a  more  varied  and  ornate  character  than  usual. 

In  regard  to  tlie  Assyrian  region,  with  its  centres  of 
trade  as  well  as  dominion  iu  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  we 
have  now  also  the  undoubted  evidence  of  their  having 
cultivated  with  great  success,  even  in  early  times,  the 
I  art  of  producing  embroidered  as  well  an  richly  coloured 
|  clothing.    Tlie  Babylonians  certainly  were  most  noted 
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for  their  skill  in  weaving  cloths  distinguished  for  their 
colours;  and  the  Babylonish  garment  which  attracted 
tlic  eye  of  Aehan,  and  drew  after  it  such  disastrous 


alternating.  As  given  here,  the  dress  ap|iears  as  worn 
by  the  king  in  a  warlike  attitude  riding  in  a  cliariot ; 
but  in  a  sculpture  of  the  same  king  in  the  British 
I  Museum,  where  he  appears  feasting  with  his  queen, 
he  is  seen  in  much  the  same  costume.    The  other  illus- 

in  a  vary  ornate  dress,  covered  with  various  yet  regu- 
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results,  Jos  Til  n,  was  in  all  probability  of  that  descrip 
tion.  Its  btMWty  must  have  been  of  a  kind  that  was 
fitted  to  dazzle  and  catcli  the  eye.  Hut  it  is  scarcely 
to  lie  supposed  that  an  art  which  flourished  at  Nineveh 
should  have  lieon  unknown  in  the  not  very  distant 
Hahylon;  and  we  are  now  in  |w»«ses,sion  of  specimens  of 
beautifully -einbroiden-d  dresses  from  the  remains  of 
Nineveh.  That  seen  in  cut  No.  24  4  is  the  upper  portion 
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of  the  dress  of  Sardannpalu*  III. — evidently  a  highlv 
ornamented  piece  of  workmanship;  and  if  in  its  main 
part*  the  production  of  the  loom,  there  are  individual 
ornaments  which  have  nil  the  appearance  of  having  been 
superadded  by  the  needle,  or  done  apart  and  tlim  sewed 
on.  Beside  the  star-like  ornaments  covering  the  l>odv 
of  the  dress,  the  sleeves  and  neck  of  the  dress  have 
hmad  borders  of  narrow  fillets,  with  buds  and  Utissonts 
"f  lotus-flowers,  circles,  and  a  peculiar  zigzag  pattern 
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larly  alternating  figures,  ami  tastefully  fringed  down  the 
side.  It  hiis  alio  a  broad  bonier  of  embroidered 
work,  consisting  of  a  patUTii  of  lotus  and  honeysuckle 
flowers,  or  of  symbolical  figures.  Tlie  person  wearing 
the  dress  is  uncertain:  but  U.-ing  found  among  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh,  the  fabric  represented  is  of 
unquestionable  antiquity.  The  specimens  licfore  us 
clearly  show  that  embroidery  as  practised  among  the 
Assyrians  was  of  a  more  elaliorate  character,  and  in 
its  patterns  much  richer,  than  any  we  an<  acquainted 
with  from  Egypt. 

How  far  the  Israelites  might  cultivate  such  arts  after 
they  were  Bottled  in  Canaan,  we  have  no  means  of  pro- 
perly ascertaining.  Hut  as  their  general  habits  wen*  such 
as  grew  out  of  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  land,  the 
probability  is  that  they  knew  little  or  nothing  practi- 
cally of  at  least  the  higher  kinds  of  this  skilled  handi- 
craft. They  would  perceive  it  U»  l>e  hopeless  to  compete 
with  their  more  artistic  and  commercial  neighbours, 
whether  in  Assyria  or  in  Egypt:  and  to  the  marts  of 
these  neighbours  they  would  naturally  repair  when  they 
sought  the  materials  of  finely  woven  and  curiously 
figured  or  richly  coloured  garments.  Hence,  in  Ezekicl's 
enumeration  of  the  manifold  traffic  of  Tyre,  while  fur- 
nishings of  broidered  wi>rk  are  twice  mentioned,  in 
neither  case  are  they  associated  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  but  merely  with  the  old  centres  of  such  produc- 
tions— Egypt  and  Assyria;  the  latter,  however,  coupled 
with  some  related  cities,  gxo  wrii  r,  23, 2«  The  j>ecu- 
liarity  too  is  noticed  in  regard  to  Egypt,  of  extending 
this  taste  for  ornamental  work  to  sails,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources  to  have  lsjcn  their  custom  (wiiklmoo, 
ill  no) 

EMERALD  is  the  equivalent  in  the  English  version 
for  i»>i*k  one  of  the  gems  in  the  high-priest's 
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breastplate,  and  one  also  of  the  articles  of  Tyre's  exten- 
sive traffic,  Ex.  KSfUL  i\  Eia.  xtiil  16.  But  there  is  no 
certainty  that  this  was  the  gem  actually  meant.  Jose 
phus  and  the  Septuagint  understood  by  it  the  d»-<Vas- 
the  carliuncle  or  Indian  ruby  a  gem  of  a  fiery  red 
colour.  The  emerald,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  bright 
green,  and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Gesenius 
expresses  himself  as  unable  to  define  anything  res|>ect 
ing  the  precise  import  of  the  original. 

EMERODS,  understood  to  have  been  some  sort  of 
tumours  with  which  the  L>rd  visited  the  Philistines,  on 
account  of  their  indignity  toward  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, 1 8a.  ».  <i  Such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  ancient 
Jewish  opinion;  ami  modern  conjectures  on  the  subject 
deserve  no  attention. 

EMTM,  a  race  of  people  distinguished  for  their 
gigantic  stature  and  warlike  pn>]>etiKitios,  who  originally 
occupied  a  jnirtion  of  the  territory  to  the  east  of  Jordan, 
which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  MoahhVs; 
they  were  in  existence  so  eirly  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
Go  rtv.  5;  Do  II  \o.    (See  QlAKTS.) 

EMMANUEL.    See  I  mm  ax  t*  el. 

EMMA'US,  the  name  of  a  place,  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem about  60  stadia  or  "k  Roman  miles.  It  is  men- 
tioned oidy  once,  and  in  connection  with  the  interview 
held  by  our  Lord  and  two  of  the  disciples  on  the  day 
of  the  resurrection,  Lu  xxh  UL  But  nothing  is  said  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  lay,  nor  for  what  purpose 
the  two  disciples  were  journeying  toward  it.  That 
there  was  a  place  of  that  name,  and  at  the  distance  of 
CO  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  is  also  noticed  incidentally 
by  JosephuB  (W'ut.,tU.  o,  v).  The  monks  identified  it  with 
El  Rulieibeh,  but  without  any  valid  ground;  and  not- 
withstanding that  it  lies  at  too  great  a  distance,  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  mistook  it  for  the  Emmaus,  called  also 
Nicopolis,  which  Rto<xl  half-way  between  Jerusalem  anil 
Ramleh,  on  the  Philistine  bonier,  but  which  is  20  Ro- 
man  miles  from  Jerusalem  -a  proof  at  how  early  a 
period  all  certain  trace  was  logt  of  the  Emmaug  of  St. 
Luke.  Robinson  lias  attempted  to  revive  this  view 
(Researches,  111  «.%*». 

EMMOR.    Ste  H  .  mob. 

EN,  or  AIN,  the  Hebrew  term  for  fountain,  and 
occurring  frequently  in  compound  names.  The  word 
also  signifies  eye,  and  when  applied  to  springs  of  water, 
was  doubtless  meant  to  denote  these  as  the  o|)en.  bring 
eye*  of  the  landscape.    (See  Alt.) 

ENCAMPMENT.  The  word  corresponding  to  this 
in  Hebrew,  mahanefi  (.njpc).  is  from  a  root  tliat  sig- 
nifies to  sit  doicn,  to  pitch  a  tent,  and  is  hence  applied 
to  any  band  or  company  presenting  a  regular  and 
settled  aspect— for  example,  to  a  nomad e  party  at  rest, 
o«.  xiiii  21,  or  even  to  angelic  band-*,  as  seen  by  Jacob, 
who  therefore  called  the  name  of  the  place  when?  such 
appeared  to  him  Mahanaim,  g*  xxiti.  s.  But  in  by  far 
the  most  frequent  use  of  the  term  it  denote*  the  en- 
campment of  Israel  as  a  body,  or  of  its  armed  host  when 
assembled  for  military  purposes.  Our  word  camp,  which 
is  the  rendering  usually  adopted  in  the  English  Bible. 
eorres|iondg  to  it  in  all  those  cases  where  the  host  as- 
sembled was  a  strictly  military-  one,  but  is  stretched 
beyond  its  usual  meaning  when  applied  to  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  congregated  host  of  Israel.  Yet  it  is  of 
these  latter  alone  that  we  have  any  detailed  account  in 
Scripture;  of  military  encampments  nothing  but  inci- 
dental and  partial  notices  are  given.     During  the 


sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  when  the  entire  people  lu.l 
to  be  kept  for  many  years  together  witliin  a  compara- 
tively narrow  space,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  propriety  as  well  as  safety,  that  the  sever*] 
trilics  and  families  should  have  their  respective  positions 
assigned  them,  and  that  as  little  at  poMahlc  almuM  \<e 
left  to  personal  rivalry  or  individual  caprice.    As  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  with  its  consecrated  ministry 
and  instruments  of  service,  formed  incomparably  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  establishment,  so 
these  had  fitly  appropriated  to  them  the  central  place 
The  tabernacle  itself  o|>ened  toward  the  east,  not  with- 
out refer  nee  proliahly  to  the  east  as  the  quarter  of  mih- 
rising,  the  region  whence  light  perpetually  breaks  in 
upon  the  bnxiding  darkness  of  the  world ;  and  hence 
the  east  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  position 
of  highest  honour-  those  who  occupied  the  first  rank. 
Itoth  in  the  narrower  and  the  wider  circle,  were  irta- 
tioned  on  the  east.    Such  was  the  position  of 
and  the  priests  (including  also  Moses)  in  the  l 
circle—  after  whom  were  the  Kohathites  on  the  south, 
the  Gershonites  un  the  west,  and  the  Mernrites  on  the 
north,  the  other  stem- divisions  of  Uie  trilw  of  Levi, 
ui.    Outside  this  interior  circle,  at  a  considerable  das 
tance  from  the  taliernacle,  but  still  looking  toward  it, 
and  having  it  in  front  (for  they  were  to  be  all  round 
aliout  itt  lay  the  other  tribes  in  onler:     First,  on  tin- 
east  Judah,  having  associated  with  him  Issachar  and 
Zebulun;  on  the  south  Reuben,  with  his  as*>ciatts 
Simeon  and  Gad ;  on  the  west  Ephraim,  with  his  as- 
sociates Manasseh  and  Benjamin;  on  the  north  l>an. 
with  his  associates  Asher  and  Naphtali,  Nu.  ii.  No- 
thing is  said  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  three  tribe* 
which  severally  occupied  these  four  sides,  as  to  nearness 
to  the  taliernacle,  or  juxtaposition  to  the  division  com- 
ing next  in  order.    But  the  pndwbility  is,  that  as  Un- 
iarticular tribe  under  which  the  other  two  were  ranged, 
was  to  form  the  kind  of  advanced  guard  in  marching, 
it  would  also,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  the  place 
of  priority,  both  with  reference  to  the  taliernacle  and  to 
the  line  of  march.    Everything  of  this  sort,  however, 
must  be  in  great  measure  conjectural  j  as  is  also  the 
very  common  idea  that  the  camp  as  a  whole  took  the 
f»rm  of  a  square.    It  may  possibly  have  done  so;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  descriptions  given  which  dis- 
tinctly implies  that,  and  Uie  oval  or  circular  form  rosy 
just  as  readily  be  assigned  to  it.    The  more  probable 
supposition  is,  that  the  actual  positions  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  on  which  the 
encampments  were  made;  as  this  must  usually  have  had 
a  regulating  influence  on  the  subonlinate  arrangement*. 
(For  the  specific  charge  in  respect  to  the  furniture  of 
the  taliernacle,  and  its  distribution  among  Uie  families 
of  Kohath,  Genthon,  and  Merari,  see  under  the  several 


) 

In  its  ordinary  and  habitual  state,  the  encampment 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  being  tliat  of  the  Lord's  bret 
and  with  tlie  Lonl  himself  symbolically  resident  anwmc 
them,  was  ordered  not  merely,  nor  even  most  directly 
and  prominenUy,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  but  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  impression 
of  that  sanctity,  which  it  most  especially  liehoved  the 
people  in  all  their  relations  to  cherish  and  manifest. 
Some  of  the  things  prescribed  were  undoubtedly  of  * 
healthful  tendency,  such  as  the  order  to  bury  the  dead 
outside  the  camp,  Lo.  %  «;  and  the  carrying  out  thither 
all  the  refuse  connected  with  sacrifice*,  and  whatever 
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•  as  fitted  to  create  offensive  effluvia  and  odious  tin- 
Le.  »i.  11 ;  De.  xxlli.  12, 13  But  it  is  the  incon- 
of  such  things,  in  their  symbolical  and  moral 
tlie  character  of  a  region  which  ought  in 
all  respect*  to  have  reflected  the  purity  and  incorruption 
of  Jehovah,  which  is  aligned  an  the  reason  for  the 
prescriptions  in  question.  Do  cdtL  it.  Hence  not  the 
dead  merely  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  tamp,  but 
even  those  who  had  come  in  contact  with  the  dead,  or 
had  incidentally  touched  a  dead  bone,  must  for  a  time 
also  take  their  place  outside,  till  they  had  undergone 
the  requisite  purifications,  Nu_  »  2;  xxxi.  i<».  In  like 
manner  those  who  were  afflicted  with  any  issue,  and 
persons  smitten  by  the  leprosy,  were  obliged  to  remove 
out  of  the  camp,  not  from  there  being  anything  infec- 
tious in  such  disorders  (for  they  w'ere  not  properly  of 
that  nature),  nor  from  regard  to  the  general  healthful- 
ness  of  the  congregation,  but  because  of  the  tiftiltntrnt 
which  they  (symbolically)  imparted  to  a  region  wherein 
nothing  that  defiled  should  have  been  found,  Nu  ».  I ; 
U  ii's  m  tiod  was  to  be  known  by  his  people,  and 
again  made  known  through  them,  as  emphatically  the 
Living  One,  who  could  have  no  fellowship  with  death, 
which  is  the  expression  of  his  curse,  or  with  the  things 
which  might  more  peculiarly  be  regarded  as  its  signs 
and  forerunners.  He  must  be  known  also  and  mani- 
fested as  the  Holy  One,  who  cannot  look  on  sin  but 
with  abhorrence,  and  in  whose  presence  nothing  should 
be  permitted  tliat  bore  on  it  tlie  impress  or  image  of 
corruption.  And  on  these  accounts  especially  it  was 
necessary  that  the  occasions  and  sources  of  defilement 
referred  to  should  be  excluded  from  the  sphere  which 
w  i-  hallowed  by  hiaOWB  hlMtrthm,  and  th<-  hahftotiOTW 
of  tlie  people  on  whom  lie  had  put  his  name.  {Srt 
vmirr  C'lrax,  Heikeu  (Red),  Ihhiie.  Lkpromt,  kc.) 

The  burning  of  the  carcase  of  certain  kinds  of  sin- 
offering  those,  namely,  for  the  high-priest  or  for  the 
whole  congregation — without  the  camp,  L<s  It  12,  si ;  He 
12.  had  its  reason  in  considerations  essentially  dif- 
ferent, connected  with  the  ritual  of  sacrifice.  * 
Sis-om»!No.)  And  it  was  by  no  means,  as  very  often 
rtated,  I -realise  of  some  special  defilement  attaching,  or 
supposed  to  attach,  to  offerings  of  that  description. 

In  regard  to  the  military  encampments  of  Israel  in 
later  times,  as  already  intimated,  we  are  without  any 
definite  information.  Formed  merely  for  the  occasion, 
and  as  circumstances  might  admit .  they  could  scarcely 
be  brought  under  very  precise  or  stringent  regula- 
tions. They  were  pitched,  as  appears  from  the  history, 
in  any  suitable  or  convenient  situation  that  presented 
itself  -sometimes  on  a  height,  Ju  «ii  is;  i*u  x>ll.2;  some- 
times in  a  valley,  l  s*.  xtU.  S;  and  no  doubt  very 
frequently  beside  some  copious  spring  or  running  stream, 
without  easy  access  to  which  no  force  could  have  long 
Mibsisted  in  so  hot  a  dime*  J  a.  »ti.  i;  i  s».  xxix  t ;  xxx.  » 
That  some  sort  of  entrenchments  or  external  defences 
would  be  thrown  around  the  extremities  of  the  camp, 
when  it  was  expected  to  be  located  for  a  considerable 
time  in  one  place,  or  was  in  danger  of  a  hostile  attack, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  also 
from  certain  incidental  notices,  l  8a  xrii  »;  xxrt  &,  t. 

"•••■ration*  in  Israol,  OU  information  is  extremely 
scanty,  and  nothing  of  any  moment  depends  on  them 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  historical  portions  of  Old 
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I  EN 'DOR  [fountain  of  Ihr  or  houtt],  a  town  of 
,  Manassch,  though  within  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
south,  Jos  xvU  II.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  place 
where  Saul  in  lus  distress  went  to  consult  the  female 
necromancer,  immediately  liefore  tlie  disastrous  battle 
of  (tilboa;  but  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
victon*  of  Barak  and  Deborah  over  Sisera,  l  ««.  xxTiii.  7; 
P»  Imi  I  10.  It  existed  as  a  considerable  village  in  the 
time  of  EusebiuB  and  Jerome,  but  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. 

EN-EGLA'IM  [ fountain  of  two  mitts],  a  town  in 
I  Moab,  supposed  to  have  been  toward  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea— sib?  not  known,  Em  kML  10. 

EN-GAN'NTM  [fountain  of  gmrdnul  Tlie  name 
of  several  places  in  Palestine.  1.  A  town  of  Judah,  of 
which  nothing  is  known,  J«*.  xr.  si  2.  A  town  in  Issa- 
char, appropriated  to  the  Levites,  Jo*  xix  «,  generally 
supposed  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  modern  J  enin,  which 
lies  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and 
which  still  has  a  fine  stream  of  pure  water  running 
through  it,  and  excellent  gardens  in  its  neighbourhood. 
3.  And  a  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Jerome  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  near  Gerasa. 

EN-GEDI  [fountain  of  the  lid].  A  place  cm  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  about  midway 
between  its  north  and  south  extremities.  Its  earlier 
name  was  HazaZON-Tamar,  Q«  xIt.  t-,  Jfh  xv  i,  which 
means  the  "  felling  of  palm-trees,"  and  doubtless  arose 
from  the  number  of  such  trees  which  on  some  particular 
occasion  had  been  cut  down  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
was  quite  natural,  when  the  place  ceased  to  be  so 
peculiarly  distinguislied  by  its  -minis,  that  another 
name  should  be  substituted  for  the  original  designation; 
and  as  it  stood  near  a  remarkably  copious  ami  spark- 
ling  spring  of  water,  the  resort  of  the  wild  goats  on  the 
surrounding  cliffs,  none  was  more  natural  than  En- 
gedi.  This  is  still  pn-served  in  'Ain  Jiddy,  the  name 
given  to  the  spot  by  the  modern  Arabs.  The  spring, 
says  Robinson,  "bursts  forth  upon  a  sort  of  narrow- 
terrace  or  shelf  of  the  mountain  (which  overhangs  the 
lake),  still  more  than  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  stream  rushes  down  the  steep  descent  of  the 
mountain  below,  and  its  course  is  hidden  by  a  luxuriant 
thicket  of  trees  anil  shrubs  liclonging  to  a  more  southern 
clime."  Among  these  he  mentions  particularly  the 
semr,  the  thorny  nubk  dote- tree)  of  Egypt,  the  oesher, 
and  a  tree  the  Arabs  called  fustak,  but  not  a  palm  was 
to  lie  seen,  though  the  place  had  once  I  wen  famous  for 
trees  of  tliat  order.  Nor  is  there  now  any  town  or 
village  near  the  fountain,  but  there  are  the  evident 
remains  of  one.  Descending  by  the  thicket,  which 
clothes  the  hanks  of  the  stream.  Dr.  Robinson  says — 
"The  whole  of  the  descent  was  apparently  once  ter- 
raced for  tillage  and  gardens;  and  on  the  right,  near 
tile  foot,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  exhibiting  nothing  of 
"^particular  interest.  Few  of  the  stones  appear  to  have 
H»een  hewn  "  (Researcacs.  UL  t>  Sou,  «q  ). 

Such  is  all  that  now  appears  of  the  ancient  En-gedi, 
which  was  a  place  of  some  note  even  when  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  gardens  of 
which  were  so  famous  at  a  later  period  as  to  have  been 
thought  deserving  of  celebration  in  sacred  song,  Ca. 
1.  M  It  gave  its  name  to  the  wilderness  toward  the 
south  and  west,  which  was  one  of  the  favourite  haunts 
of  David.  is*.xxi»  l  The  deep  ravines  and  caverns 
with  which  the  district  abounds  ,»eculiarly  fitted  it  for 
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■erring  as  a  hiding-place  to  David  and  his  men,  when  | 
pursued  by  the  hot  rage  and  vengeful  malice  of  Saul.  1 
Gaverns  are  still  found  there  which  have  side- recesses 
that  are  capable  of  holding  in  the  closest  secresy  hun- 
dreds of  men;  and  from  cliffs,  sc|iaratcd  by  intervening 
gulfs,  men  to  this  day  hold  such  converse  with  each 
other,  as  David  did  with  Abner  in  the  ancient  times, 
I  So.  xxri.  n.  Speaking  of  what  occurred  in  this  same 
region,  a  recent  traveller  writes — "  As  we  were  riding 
cautiously  along  the  face  of  the  lull,  our  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  voice  of  a  shepherd,  who  was 
evidently  calling  to  some  one  whom  we  could  not  see, 
but  whose  answer  we  distinctly  heard.  The  dialogue 
went  on.  Another  and  another  sentence  was  slowly 
and  sonorously  uttered  by  the  shepherd  near  us,  aud  as 
often  the  response  was  distinctly  given.  At  length, 
guided  by  the  sound,  we  descried  far  up  the  confront- 
ing hill,  the  source  of  the  second  voice  in  the  person  of 
auother  shepherd,  and  learned  from  our  Arab  attend- 
ants that  they  were  talking  t>  each  other  about  their 
flocks.  Between  these  two  men  was  the  deep  crevasse 
formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  walled  in  by  lofty 
precipices  which  no  human  foot  could  scale.  It  would 
probably  have  taken  a  full  hour  for  one,  even  as  fleet 
and  as  strong-winded  as  an  Asahel,  to  pass  from  the 
standing- place  of  the  one  speaker  to  that  of  tin  other, 
and  yet  they  were  exchanging  words  with  perfect  ease  " 
(I)r  IkiebaaMi**  Clerical  Furlough,  p.  £.'•*). 

In  times  considerably  later  still  than  those  of  Saul 
and  David,  the  primary  hermits  of  Palestine,  the  Es- 
sencs,  liad  tlieir  chief  seat  at  En-gedi;  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it  stood  the  earliest  Christian  monastery 
of  Palestine— that  of  Mar- Saba.  But  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Only  in 
recent  times  has  attention  been  again  drawn  to  the 
place  and  its  remarkable  spring. 

ENGINES  OF  WAR.   See  Fortification. 

EN-HAD  DAH  [ticift  fountain].  A  town  on  the 
border  of  Issachar,  which  has  never  been  identified, 

Jim  xit  '£\ . 

EN-HAKKO'RE  [fountain  of  the  crier].  A  name 
given  by  Samson  to  a  place  where  a  spring  burst  forth 
in  answer  to  his  cry,  Ja  it.  ib. 

EN-HA'ZOR  [fountain  of  the  villa;*].  A  fenced 
city  in  Naphtali,  but  site  unknown,  Jo«.  six.  37. 

ENMISHPAT.  Another  name  for  Kadesh,  at. 
xi».  T  (which  see). 

ENOCH  [dedicated]  occurs  first  as  the  name  given 
to  Cain's  eldest  son,  Ue  l».  17.  but  it  is  chiefly  associated 
with  the  son  of  Jared.  He  was  the  seventh  in  the 
chosen  line  from  Adam,  and  his  history  is  thus  briefly 
recorded  by  the  sacred  writer — "  And  Enoch  lived  sixty 
and  five  years  and  begat  Methuselah:  and  Enoch  walked 
with  God,  after  he  liegat  Methuselah,  three  hundred 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters;  and  all  the  days 
of  Enoch  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years;  and 
Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him,"  o«.  r.  zi-u.  Tho  expression  used  to  characterize 
the  life  of  Enoch,  "he  walked  with  God;*  indicates  the 
closest  fellowship,  and  is  applied  only  to  another  son  of 
Adam,  and  he  also  an  antediluvian  patriarch — Noah, 
o«.  ri  ».  Later  saints  are  often  spoken  of  as  "  walking 
lief  ore  God,"  or  "  walking  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord," 
but  never  explicitly  a*  walking  with  himself.  It  is 
properly  a  paradisiacal  expression,  and  point*  to  tliat 
state  of  primeval  bks,->edneas  and  purity  when  man 
OOOld  look  unal«shed  on  the  Kpp«WWMM  of  God,  and 


hear  his  Creator's  voice  as  he  walked  amid  the  tree*  of 
the  garden.  Not  tliat  Enoch  actually  attained  to  the 
same  intimate  communion  with  heaven,  but  be  nearly 
approached  it;  aud  as  already  in  a  sense  with  God,  to 
(rod  took  him;  it  is  not  said  irAere,  but  the  natural 
inference  is,  to  the  more  immediate  presence  of  <!od— 
to  where  the  communion  Enoch  sought  after  ami 
delighted  in  might  be  more  fully  enjoyed  and  more 
uninterruptedly  maintained.  Such  a  taking  could  not 
lie  a  pawing  by  death  into  another  world,  f«r  it  is 
expressly  contradistinguished  froin  the  case  of  all  the 
other  believing  patriarchs,  who,  after  enjoying  GodTl 
favour  during  an  extended  life,  fiuished  it  by  dying 
Enoch,  on  the  contrary,  was  taken  by  God  as  a  living 
saint;  he  "  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death/' 
and  this  expressly  because,  in  his  walk  with  God.  he 
had  already  obtained  "the  testimony  that  he  pleased 
God,"  rte  xl.  6.  Various  ends  were  doubtless  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  suspension  of  death  iti  the  case  of 
Enoch.  Taking  place,  as  it  did,  in  the  comparative 
infancy  of  the  world,  when  all  revelation  was  embodied 
in  the  facta  of  history,  it  taught,  by  means  of  a  pal- 
pable proof,  the  im|)ortant  truth  that  while,  by  wwo 
of  sin,  God  has  subjected  mankind  to  the  law  of  m«T- 
tality,  he  has  not  bound  himself  in  every  case  to  execute 
the  law,  that  unbroken  continuity  of  life  may  be  occa- 
sionally granted  as  the  reward  of  distinguished  grace. 
It  set,  too,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the  seal  «f 
Heaven's  confirmation  and  approval  upon  the  faith 
Enoch  had  exhibited,  and  the  kind  of  life  he  had  main- 
tained. And  finally,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
growing  wickedness  of  the  world,  against  which  Enoch 
had  by  his  life  protested,  and  the  coining  judgment  of 
which  ho  had  prophetically  announced,  it  prochuroid. 
as  with  a  voice  from  heaven,  the  greatneas  of  the  evil 
that  was  proceeding  amongst  men,  and  the  ftarfulne* 
of  tl>e  gathering  storm  that  was  preparing  to  break 
forth  on  the  world  It  was  already,  in  God's  judgment, 
1  tetter  to  be  taken  from  the  world  than  to  be  continued 
in  it  as  matters  then  stood,  and  still  more  a*  they 
threatened  to  become.  Such  considerations  lighten  the 
mystery  of  Enoch's  translation,  though  they  cannot  be 
said  altogether  to  dispel  it. 

No  notice  is  taken  in  the  history  of  any  prophecy  of 
Enoch;  the  only  record  tliat  is  found  of  it  in  Scripture 
is  in  one  of  the  latest  books  of  the  New  Testament— 
the  epistle  of  Jude.  There,  pairing  of  the  evil  char- 
acters that  were  rising  up  in  his  day,  ami  in  their 
depravity  and  wickedness  assimilating  themselves  to 
those  of  antediluvian  times,  St.  J ude  sap,  "  Enoch, 
also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  theae,  a»y- 
ing.  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  hi* 
saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  conrinor 
all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  ungodly 


deeds  that  they  have  ungodly  conuuitUsd.  and  of  all 
their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  tpoken 
against  him."  It  has  been  a  question  where  this  pro- 
phecy was  obtained,  or  how  it  was  preserved  I  Had 
it  been  handed  down  by  tradition  ?  Or  did  it  eta* 
in  some  ancient,  though  uninspired,  apocryphal  pro 
duction?  It  is  one  of  the  questions  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  remote  past,  which  cannot  I*  quite 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  words  substantially  *xi* 
in  a  writing  of  some  antiquity  which  goes  by  the  nan*) 
of  the  Bool'  of  Enoch,  and  professes  to  hare  |nooe»d«l 
from  that  holy  patriarch,  but  which  is  certainly  apo- 
cryphal in  character.    A  passage  occurs  in  thU  U»*. 
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eh.  K,  which  m  nearly  resemble*  the  one  found  in  the 
«|>i.itlu  <>f  Jude  that  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
twu  writers  hail  not  a  eonunon  authority  before  them, 
the  one  must  have  borrowed  from  the  other.  It  run* 
thus — "  Itehokl,  he  [the  I^ord]  cometh  with  ten  thousand 
of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  them,  and 
destroy  the  wicked,  and  reprove  all  the  carnal  for  every- 
thing which  the  sinful  and  ungodly  have  done,  and 
committed  against  him."  It  m  possible  that  some  com- 
mon authority  containing  tho  word*  wan  in  the  hand*  of 
both — a  writing  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  either 
the  epistle  of  Judo  or  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  which  the 
prophecy  of  that  patriarch,  though  omitted  in  the 
genealogical  abstract  of  Genesis,  had  found  a  veritable 
record.  It  is  also  possnble  that,  however  the  knowledge 
of  the  prophecy  may  have  been  preserved,  Jude  did  not 
b>rrow  from  the  Hook  of  Enoch,  but  rather  that  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  may  have  borrowed  from 
Jude.  For  whether  this  author  was  a  Cliristian  or 
not,  there  is  good  mm  in  the  book  itself  to  believe 
that  the  author  was  at  least  acquainted  with  the  cliar- 
acter  and  pretensions  of  Christ,  and  spake  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  a  way  which  no  simply  Jewish  writings  of  the 
apostolic  or  immediately  sulwequent  ages  ev.-r  ilid. 
This  view  lias  been  well  exhibited  by  Moses  Stuart  in 
his  L'ommtntary  on  the  A /*x*u I i/pte  (»«t.  i  r,),  It  is 
not,  however,  concurred  in  by  the  two  chief  editors  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  viz.  I>r.  Laurence  in  this  country, 
and  A.  G.  Hoffman  on  the  Continent.  These  writers 
both  contend  for  the  priority  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  to 
that  i.f  the  epistle  of  Jude,  as  is  done  also  by  Dr.  S. 
Davidson  (art.  En»"h.  Kitt-.'s  Cyolripc.mi.  and  by  several 
late  German  writers.  Hut  Prof.  Volkmar  of  Zurich 
hM  lately  (KciUchrtn  <ler  OiHiU.-hcn  M.»rgv:i!  Oi-w.-llw.haft,  fnr 
urged  strong  reasons  for  ascribing  it  to  tin-  period  of 
tlie  Jewish  impostor  Barchoehbas,  whose  sedition  took 
place  altout  A.D.  132,  with  whom  Alford  0i  incurs.  The 
first  writer  who  refers  to  the  b.>ok  by  iwinv  is  Tertul- 
lian,  at  the  Iteginning  of  the  third  century;  in  Irena-us 
awl  Justin  Martyr  then"  are  apparent  allusions  to 
some  thing*  in  it.  There  is  no  real  evidence  of  its 
existence  prior  to  the  Christian  era;  and  that  St.  Jude 
derived  from  it  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  an  assertion 
which  is  quite  incapable  of  proof.  <.Sr  Ji  UK;  also  the 
lt<«>i  of  Enoch  t/ir  Prophet,  by  I>r.  Laurence,  third  ed. 
l.S;iH;  fku  fiwlt  llrnorh  in  mlhUiiuli'jfr  f'i  >»r*€t:ttn>r 
mit  fortlaufendtm  t'ommentar,  &c,  von  Amir.  O.  Hoff- 
mann, IX  W  and  ISM.) 

E"N0CH  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Midian,  and 
of  the  eldest  son  of  lieuben,  lie  xxr.A;  iltLt, 
E'NON,  or  /EN ON  [tpritvp],    A  place  on  the  west 
of  the  .Ionian,  near  Sidiin,  not  far  also  from  Heth- 
an<l  Sheehem,  where  John  for  a  time  baptized, 
Ju.  iii  £i.  and  probably  so  called  from  the  copious  streams 
it  possessed.     {See  SalIM.) 

EN-  R  0 '  GEL  [fountain  of  foot],  calle<l  by  the  rabbins 
Fuller  f  fountain,  because,  fullers  who  tr-sl  the  cloth 
with  their  feet  used  to  frequent  this  fountain.  The 
name  first  occurs  in  tho  description  given  in  Joshua  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  Benjamin 
and  dudah.  Starting  from  the  north-west  border  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  this  line  went  Dp  through  the  mountains 
of  En-Shctncsh,  thence  to  En-rogel,  and  up  the  valley 
of  Hinnoin,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jehusites,  rh  jv  7 
It  is  again  noticed  in  connection  with  the  rels'llion  of 
Absalom,  as  tho  place  adjacent  to  the  city  where  Jona- 
than and  Ahimaaz  waited  to  hear  tidings  of  what  jessed 


within,  i  ria.  iviii.  IK,  ir ;  also  as  the  place  near  which 
Adonijah,  when  going  to  have  himself  proclaimed  king, 
assemble.!  his  friends  and  made  a  feast,  described  by 
Josephus  as  being  "  without  the  city,  at  the  fountain 
which  is  in  the  king's  garden  (i  Ki  i  0;  J<»  Ant.  rii  im). 
The  situation  of  En-rogel  is  thus  plaiidy  enough  fixed  to 
lie  in  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem,  and  somewhere  about 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  And 
there  precisely  is  the  site  of  what  is  now  called  by  the 
Franks  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  and  by  the  natives  that 
of  Job  (Hir-h'tf&h).  Bobinson  describes  it  as  "a  deep 
well  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  valley  of 
lliunom  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  small  oblong 
plain  there  formed  is  covered  with  an  olive-grove,  and 
with  the  traces  of  former  gardens  extending  down  tho 
valley  from  the  present  gardens  of  Siloain.  Indeed  this 
whole  s|x.t  is  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile  around 
1  Jerusalem.  The  well  is  very  deep,  of  an  irregular 
quadrilateral  form,  walled  up  with  large  squared  stones, 
terminating  above  in  an  an-h  on  one  side,  and  appar- 
ently of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  small  rude  build- 
ing over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two  large  troughs'  or 
reservoirs  of  stone,  which  arc  kept  partially  filled  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people.  The  well  measures  125 
feet  in  depth,  50  feet  of  which  was  now  full  of  water. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold,  and  is  at  the 
present  day  drawn  up  by  the  hand  -'  (Rcscarchva,  I  I*'). 
In  winter  it  is  usually  full,  and  sometimes  overflows. 

EN-SHE  MESH  [fountain  of  the  nm],  a  spring  w  hich 
lay  on  the  border  between  J udah  and  Benjamin,  and 
apparently  Itetween  Adummim  and  En-rogel,  J.n  xv  7. 
It  is  usually  identified  with  Ain-Hmid,  a  spring  lying 
on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  about  a  mile 
from  Bethany. 

ENSIGN.    Si-,  Bannf.h. 

EPAE  NETUS,  a  Christian,  residing  at  Home  when 
the  .  pistl  •  to  tin  Hoiuan  was  writb  n,  and  itadgnab  .1 
by  the  apostle  "the  first-fruits  of  Asia,"  eh.  x»L5— for  so 
the  is-st  authorities  have  it.  and  not,  as  in  the  received 
text,  "first-fruits  of  A<  haia."  We  may  hold  it  for  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  Epaenetus  belonged  to  some  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  first  in  that  part  to  embrace  tho 
•jospel  on  the  testimony  of  Paul;  but  the  precise  place 
when'  his  conversion  took  place  is  not  more  nearly 

defined, 

EPAPHRAS,  probably  a  member  and  original 
office-ls-arer  in  the  church  of  Coloss.-e.  mentioned  by  the 
apostle  Paul  in  bis  epistle  to  the  (  i.lossians  as  "  his  dear 
fellow  servant  and  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,"  one 
also  that  labmred  in  prayer  for  them  even  when  with 
the  ats)stle  in  Koine,  tKi.  7;i*.  it  He  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  and  Is  there  characterized 
bj  the  a]>ostle  as  his  "fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus," 
rcr.  in.  On  w  hat  serial  grounds  he  suffered  imprison- 
ment is  left  altogether  unnoticed;  it  may  have  bin 
■imply  from  his  connection  with  St.  Paul,  hut  may  also 
have  been  on  the  score  of  his  own  active  exertions  in 
behalf  -if  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

EPAPHRODITUS,  an  officer  in  the  church  at 
Philippi.  and  the  messenger  whom  the  church  deputed 
to  go  to  Rome  with  certain  contributions  to  the  ajxwtlc 
Paul  for  his  support  during  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment. While  fulfilling  this  ministry  he  was  seized 
with  n  dangerous  illness,  which  for  a  time  awakened 
the  deepest  concern  in  the  apostle's  mind.  But  he  was 
again  restored,  and  lsire  with  him,  on  his  return  to 
I'hilippi,  the  precious  epistle  which  the  aj>ostle  addressed 
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to  that  church.  That  E|>aphroditus  wan  »  person  of 
high  Christian  worth,  ami  of  singular  self -denial  in  the 
labours  of  the  gospel,  is  evident  from  the  epithets  Paul 
applies  t<>  him,  au<l  the  whole  tone  and  curreut  of  Ids 
remarks  regarding  him,  i"ht.  li.  as,  «*q  ;  I*.  18. 

EPHAH,  a  ilry  measure  containing  about  seven 
gallons  and  a  lialf,  or  nearly  a  bushel.    ySec  Meahikes.I 

ETHAH.  1.  A  grandson  of  Abraham,  whose  jk»s- 
tcrity  settled  in  Arabia,  and  bore  the  name  of  their 
progenitor,  Oc  xxr.  t;  In.  lx  8,  2.  A  concubine  of  Caleb, 
of  the  trilw  of  Judah,  !  Ch.  U.  46.  A  male  of  the  house 
of  Judah,  son  of  .Tahdai,  l  eu  ii  47. 

EPHES-DAM  MIM  [re**ntioH  of  hlood),  a  place  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  no  further  defined  titan  that  it  lay 
between  Shochoh  and  Azekah,  1  sa.  xvii  i— the  place  of 
the  Philistine  encampment  at  tlie  time  when  the  en- 
counter t<H>k  place  between  Goliath  and  David.  It 
occurs  again  under  the  abbreviated  form  of  Pas-dam- 
mim,  ich  ii  it    (See  Elah,  Valley  of.) 

EPHESIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  One  of  the 
epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  captivity  at  Rome 
(or  at  Cre*area),  to  the  flourishing  church  founded  by 
himself  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  others  are  the  epistles  to  the  Colosaiana,  to  the 
Philippians,  and  to  Philemon. 

Gtnuuuntit. — If  the  question  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity,  no  doubt 
can  Ik>  entertained  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  epistle. 
Reminiscence*  of  it  occur  in  the  Pastor  of  Hennas 
(flUnBM  o,  i.i ;  Mxti.l  iu  lo,  l),  and  in  the  epistle  of  Polyearp 
(cc.  ;  and  when  Ignatius,  writing  to  the  Ephesians, 
addresses  them  as  ''co-religionists  of  Paul,  the  martyred 
and  the  blessed,  who  throughout  the  epistle  makes  men- 
tion of  you  in  Christ  Jesus  '"  (A.l  Kphas,  c  u),  tho  allusion 


to  our  epistle  is  manifest.  Ircmeus  (A.I).  170)  is  the- first 
writer  who  expressly  names  Paul  as  the  author : — "  As 
the  blessed  Paul,"  he  writes,  "says  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  '  since  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of 
his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,'  Kp  v.  30"  (Alt  llwrc*  I.  r.  e  3). 
Aiul  again,  in  the  same  work  (l. »,  c.  14,  •  s),  "  As  Paul  tells 
the  Ephesians,  '  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  tho  forgiveness  of  sins,'  Ep.  i  :  ;  and  again  to 
the  same,  '  You  who  were  sometime  far  off  have  l>een 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;'  and  again,  '  Abol- 
ishing in  his  flenh  the  enmity,  the  law  of  command- 
ments in  ordinances,'  ch.  ii.  n-16."  After  this  date,  the 
epistle  lieeomes  subject  of  frequent  allusion:— it  will 
tie  sufficient  to  cite  Tertulliati  and  Origen,  the  former 
of  whom  (Adv.  Marcion,  L  r.  c  li)  says,  "  I  pass  over  the 
other  epistle,  which  we  hold  to  have  been  written  to 
the  Ephesians,  but  the  heretics  to  the  Laodiceans;" 
while  the  latter  cites  Ep.  i.  4,  with  the  observation, 
"  Thus  the  apostle  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  uses 
the  same  language"  (Do  Princip.  1.  Ui.) 

Notwithstanding  this  absence  of  doubt  on  the  part 
of  ancient  writers,  tho  modern  critical  school  of  Ger- 
many has  included  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  iu  tho 
number  of  those  whose  genuineness  is  open  to  suspi- 
cion. Schleiermacher  led  the  way  in  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  received  opinion,  and  he  lias  been  followed  by 
De  Watts  and  Baur.  The  objectionn  of  the  Tubingen 
theologian  are  chiefly  philosophical ;  he  thinks  that 
certain  Gnostic  ideas  and  expressions  betray  a  later 
age :  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  follow  this  writer 
into  the  regions  of  unreasoning  scepticism  which  seem 
his  natural  clement.  In  fact  Baur  considers  the  epis- 
tles to  tho  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  to  be 


the  only  alleged  writings  of  St.  Paul  whose  genuine- 
ness is  certain.  De  Wette' s  exceptions  are  of  a  mure 
s|)ccilic  character,  and  may  deserve  a  pawing  notice; 
the  English  reader  will  liardly  think  that  they  deserve 
more.  They  are  principally  three  in  number;— first, 
De  Wette  finds  iu  the  epistle  "a  good  deal  both  in 
the  language  and  the  ideas  that  is  inconsistent  with  a 
Pauline  origin."  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is 
now  established  as  a  rule  of  sound  criticism  that  DO 
argument  can  lie  drawn  from  the  employment  of 
words  not  used  elsewhere  by  a  writer  (ara£  \ty6tirra), 
unless  they  are  manifestly  inconsistent  either  with  the 
writer  s  style  as  gathered  from  his  other  work*,  or  with 
the  dialect  of  the  age  to  which  lie  lielongs.  So  far,  iu 
the  present  instance,  from  their  ap|iearancc  exciting 
suspicion,  the  scanty  number  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  com- 
pared with  the  intellectual  afflueucc  of  the  writer  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  upou  which  he  treats,  renders  it 
quite  natural  that  in  each  of  these  compositions  some 
such  words  should  be  found ;  as  indeed  is  the  case. 
And  De  Wette  has  not  attempted  to  prove  that  those 
occurring  iu  this  epistle  (such  as  ixapiructv,  ch.  I  t, 
ami  i^ioxivriTt,  ch.  ili.  U),  are  in  themselvt-s  expressions 
which  the  apostle  would  not  be  likely  to  use.  Under 
the  heat!  of  "ideas  foreign  to  the  apostle"  IX-  Wette 
specifies  the  "demonology"  of  ch.  ii.  2,  and  especially 
ch.  vi.  VI;  the  expressions,  "  foundation  of  the  apostle* 
and  prophets,"  ch.  U  at,  "  holy  apostles,"  ch  iii  :.,  and 
"my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,"  ch.  Hi. «. 
as  inconsistent  with  a  proper  spirit  of  humility ;  the 
"allegorical  application"  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  IS  in  ch.  iv.  8; 
the  "  allegory  "  of  tho  marriage  bond  as  illustrative  of 
the  union  betwixt  Christ  and  the  church,  eh  ».  »•»; 
the  "harshness"  of  such  admonitions  as  "  Let  him  that 
stele  steal  no  more,"  cb.  i»  2*,  ami  "  IV-  not  drunk  with 
wine,"  ch  t.  It;  with  other  instances  of  similar  charac- 
ter. Objections  resting  merely  upou  the  individual 
taste  or  private  impressions  of  the  objector  it  is  impos- 
sible and  needless  to  refute ;  and  of  tins  description  ar* 
those  just  mentioned.  To  the  "ideas"  excepted  against, 
corres|>onding  or  analogous  ones  may  be  found  in  the 
other  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  and  if  such  could  not  be 
found,  it  would,  as  Olshausen  justly  remarks  (roLiT  y  is), 
be  simply  a  case  of  singular  conceptions  (d*-a£  «xh- 
Aurat,  which  iu  themselves  have  no  greater  weight 
tlian  singular  wonls  {&wal-  XryonewiL  The  second 
ground  of  doubt  in  De  Wrette's  mind  is  the  alleged 
"verbosity"  of  the  epistle,  coupled  with  "great  po- 
verty of  thought."  In  this  common  readers  are  not 
likely  to  concur  with  him.  The  fulness  of  the  sentences 
and  the  complexity  of  the  construction  have  indeed  from 
the  first  been  subject  of  remark  with  commentator*; 
but  this  oratorical  swell  of  composition,  and  these  gram- 
matical difficulties,  proceed,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Thucydides,  from  the  conglomeration,  not  the  poverty, 
of  thought ;  the  writer  seeming  to  labour  under  the 
vastuess  of  his  conceptions,  ami  heaping  idea  upon  idea 
in  his  attempt  to  describo  the  blessings  of  the  goapcL 
Thirdly,  it  is  alleged  that  this  epistle  "  presents  nothing 
peculiar,"  and  is  little  more  than  "  a  diffuse  expansion 
of  that  te  the  Colossians."  That,  as  compared  with 
most  of  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  local  allu- 
sion or  polemical  discussion  is  true ;  and  the  reason  of 
this  peculiarity  will  demand  our  attention  in  the  proper 
place.  But  the  peculiarity  itself  imparts  an  air  of  ori- 
ginality to  the  epistle.    Specific  errors  introduced  by 
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heretical  teachers  occupy  a  large  -portion  of  the  epistle 
to  thu  Colossians;  of  such  errors  that  to  the  Ephesians 
contains  DO  trace.  Yet  since  spurious  coinpositionit 
are  usually  composes!  with  a  polemical  view,  and  as- 
sume the  authority  of  an  apostolic  name  in  order  to 
crush  opponents,  it  is  incredible  that  any  individual,  or 
party,  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  elaborate  so 
perfect  an  imitation  of  St.  Paul's  style  with,  as  far  as 
appears,  no  ulterior  puqswu  of  gaining  a  controversial 
advantage.  Moreover,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
contents  of  l>oth  epistles  proves  that,  though  there 
exists  a  general  resemblance  batman  them,  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  their  having  been  written 
nearly  at  tlic  same  time,  thu  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is 
pervaded  by  a  course  of  thought  of  its  own,  and  even 
in  the  jiarallel  passages  contains  important  additions. 
Harless,  in  the  introduction  to  his  valuable  commen- 
tary, ha«  abundantly  shown  this.  The  leading  topic, 
he  observe*,  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  the  glory 
of  the  iKrson  of  Christ,  in  whom  U-lievera  are  com- 
plete, and  need  no  supplementary  additions  either 
from  Jewish  ritualism  or  Gentile  philosophy ;  while 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  enlarges  rather  upon  the 
great  farU  of  redemption  in  the  electing,  redeeming, 
and  sanctifying  grace  of  God.  The  same  commentator 
exhibits  in  parallel  columns  the  corresponding  pas- 
sages of  either  epistle,  an  inspection  of  which  will 
convince  the  reader  thai  the  one  is  no  mere  repetition 
of  the  other;  e.g.  the  important  passages  respecting 
the  symbolical  nature  of  marriage,  and  the  Christian 
armour,  in  our  epistle  have  nothing  corresponding  in 
the  other,  nor  are  they  stieh  as  would  lx-  likely  to  occur 
to  a  forger.  Finally,  l>e  Wcttc's  argument*  tend  to 
destroy  each  other;  the  greater  the  number  of  o>u£ 
\eyontva,  or  unusual  ideas,  which  he  discovers  in  Uh.- 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  less  probable,  of  course, 
it  is  that  it  is  a  mere  imitation  of  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians. 

The  perxon*  to  tcfiom  it  uat  addressed. — Upofl  this 
subject  a  well  known  controversy  exists.  Both  on 
internal  and  external  grounds  critics  have  bean  led  to 
question  the  correctness  of  the  common  tradition  that 
this  epistle  was  addressed  specially  t<»  the  Ephesians. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  allusion  to  the  writer's 
captivity,  eta.  iii  I,  it  contains  nothing  of  a  personal  or  of  a 
local  character.  Now  when  we  recollect  the  length  of 
time  which  St.  Paul  sismt  at  Ephesus,  the  great  suc- 
cess of  his  preaching  in  that  city,  and  the  trials  and 
dangers  which  he  there  underwent,  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  not  take  occasion  to  reniiiid  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  of  wliat  bad  passed  Ufore  their  eyes, 
as  he  does  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thcssalonians.  To 
this  must  be  added  that  expressions  occur  in  the 
epistle  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  imply  that  the 
writer  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  his  corre- 
spondent*. Such  are,  "wherefore  I  also,  after  I  heard 
of  your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,"  kc,  eh.  I.  IS;  "since 
ye  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
is  given  ine  to  youward,"  ch  til  2;  "  as  I  wrote  afore  in 
few  words,  whereby  when  ye  read  ye  may  understand 
my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ. ch  ill  4.  (,  I  H«l 
the  Ephesians  then  need  a  written  epistle  to  acquaint 
them  with  St.  Paul's  knowledge  of  the  gospel?)  So 
strongly  was  the  discrepancy  between  the  inscription 
and  the  contents  of  the  epistle  felt  by  some  ancient 
writers,  that  the  totally  groundless  supposition  was 
advanced,  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  U/ore  his 


first  visit  to  Ephesus  (Srr.  Scrip.  Sac  In  the  Work,  of  Atb»- 
n*ti  a»). 

The  doubts  thus  suggested  by  the  structure  of  our 
epistle  might  be  dismissed,  or  regarded  as  of  little  im- 
portance, were  the  external  testimony  wholly  without  a 
Haw.  This  however  is  not  tho  case.  The  Cod.  B 
(the  Vatican  Ms.)  relegates  the  words  "at  Ephesus," 
th.Li,  to  the  margin,  though  it  must  be  added  that 
they  are  from  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  MS.; 
and  Cod.  t»7  omits  them,  though  only  ex  emendaiione. 
These  circumstances  might  be  thought  of  little  weight, 
did  not  passages  occur  in  some  of  the  early  fathers 
which  prove  that  in  some  of  the  MSS.  which  they 
inspected,  the  words  in  question  were  not  found.  Mar- 
don,  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Tertullian  y\>U  M»r  t. 
unconsidered  the  epistle  as  addresses  1  to  tin- l.aodiccans; 
and  though  the  African  father  charges  his  opponent 
with  systematic  depravation  of  the  sacred  text,  it  does 
not  appear  what  dogmatical  advantage  the  latter  could 
have  gained  by  the  mere  substitution  of  Laodicca  for 
Ephesus:  it  is  more  probable  that  he  actually  possessed 
MSS.  in  whieh,  to  say  the  least,  the  words  "  at  Ephe- 
sus '*  were  omitted.  That  in  the  fourth  centuiy  such 
MSS.  existed  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  an  observation 
of  Basil  the  Great,  who,  in  his  controversy  with  Euno- 
lnius  (v..i  i  pisi.  Gamier),  founds  a  dogmatical  argument 
u|>on  the  alwence  of  the  words  aforesaid  :  Christians, 
he  says,  are  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  called  "the 
saints  which  are"  (rail  d>/oct  roij  <5c<rt  xal  wtaeott  if 
XptffTu  Ijiaoci,  i.e.  who  derive  substantial  existence 
from  their  union  with  Christ  the  eternally  existing  Son; 
'•  for  so,"  he  continues,  "  the  ancients  have  handed  it 
down  to  us,  and  we  ourselves  have  thus  found  it  in 
the  ancient  MSS." 

It  h.as  lieen  reutarked,  finally,  as  singular  circum- 
stances, that  the  name  of  Timothy,  which  is  joined  with 
that  of  the  apostle  in  the  greeting  to  the  Colossians, 
ch  l.i,  does  not  occur  in  the  o irTesponding  passage  in 
the  epistle  before  us,  and  that  it  contains  no  salutations 
to  individuals  at  the  close. 

Various  hyj>otheses  have  accordingly  lieen  framed 
respecting  the  original  destination  of  tho  epistle.  Of 
these  that  which  regards  it  as  the  ' '  epistle  f  rom  Eaodioea  " 
mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  10  (Grot.  Hammond,  Mill, 
Wetstcin,  and  others*,  is  encumbered  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  MSS.  above 
,  all  our  existing  ones  have  the  words  "  at 
us,"  and  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  equally  unani- 
mous to  the  effect  that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians,  for  even  Basil  entertains  no  doubt  upon  this 
point:— how  could  the  real  destination  have  been  so 
completely  lost  sight  of  '  or  is  it  likely  that  it  was  pre- 
served by  the  heretic  Marcion  alone  and  his  followers? 
Nor  does  this  hypothesis  lessen  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  perfectly  general  character  of  the  epistle.  St. 
Paul,  as  appears  from  Col.  ii.  1;  iv.  15,  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  Laodice«n  church ;  he  must  have  gained 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  state  from  Epaphras, 
Col.  It.  13;  that  no  allusion  therefore  to  local  circutn- 
stamsrs  should  occur  in  an  epistle  to  that  church  is 
nearly  as  strange  as  that  none  should  be  found  in  one 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  The  npostle'B  direction, 
moreover,  to  the  Colossians,  to  "salute  the  brethren 
which  are  in  Laodicea,"  Col.  iv  15,  seems  incompatible 
with  the  notion  of  his  having  written  an  epistle  to  the 
latter  at  the  same  time,  or  txyirly  so ;  for  why  should 
he  not  have  saluted  them  with  his  own  pen  ?    We  must 
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conclude  then  that  "the  epistle  from  Laodicea"  was 
one  of  the  many  that  doubtless  St.  Paul  wrote  ikiring 
his  ministry,  hut  which  were  not  intended  to  form  ]>art 
of  the  canon,  and  therefore  were  permitted  to  sink  out 
of  night.  {See  the  remarks  on  the  lost  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  article  on  the  Epistles  TO  Cor- 
inthians.) 

More  plausible  is  the  theory  first  suggested  hy  Usher, 
that  our  epistle  was  a  circular  addressed  to  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  hut  to  none  of  them  in  particular.  The 
proposers  of  it  rely  mainly  upon  the  fact  of  some 
ancient  MSS.  having  omitted  the  words  "  at  Ephesus," 
aud  suppose  that  a  gap  was  purposely  left  hy  the 
ajKwtle  after  the  words  rott  ivat,  to  he  filled  up  either 
by  himself  or  Tychicus,  according  as  each  church  re- 
ceived a  copy.  Or  it  is  conceived  that  some  copies 
were  provided  with  names  of  places,  while  others, 
without  such  specification,  were  given  to  Tychicus,  to 
be  distributed  at  his  discretion  (nom»on,  Paulmi,  p.  Hi). 
But  the  solution  is  too  ingenious  to  be  substantial.  If 
the  epistle  was  to  l>e  merely  encyclical,  how  can  we 
supj>o*e  the  author  to  have  intended  to  alter  its  char- 
acter by  the  insertion  of  particular  names  !  or  given 
Tychicus  permission  to  do  so  f  Or  how  can  we  suppose 
that  the  apostle  would  have  extolled  the  faith  and  love 
of  his  readers,  ch.  I.  l.v,  without  knowing  who  the  parti- 
cular readers  would  l>e  ?  or  affirm  that  he  had  "heard" 
of  them,  cIl  i.  is,  without  having  in  his  mind  a  specific 
society  of  Ijelievers  ?  Moreover,  it  is  against  the  analogy 
of  the  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  word  Ivci 
should  stand  without  the  name  of  a  place  or  a  province 
following  it. 

Nothing  remains  but,  deferring  to  ancient  tradition 
and  to  the  reading  of  existing  MSS.,  to  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  common  designation  of  tin's  epistle.  At 
the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  encyclical 
character.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  most  pro- 
bable hypothesis  is  tli.it  the  epistle  was  indeed  inscribed 
to  the  Ephesians,  but  that  it  was  intended  for  a  larger 
circle  of  readers,  and  therefore  purposely  contained 
nothing  but  what  was  common  and  interesting  to  all. 
What  this  larger  circle  consisted  of,  whether  the  sister 
churches  of  Laodicea,  Ilierapolis,  and  Cohwsse,  or  the 
smaller  liodies  of  Christians  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Ephesus,  it  is  imjsBwible  to  say;  but  the  latter  seems 
the  more  probable  supposition.  And  thus  Beza's  obser- 
vation, rjuotcd  by  Harless  (Kinicit  \>  m),  "  Suspicor  non 
tarn  ad  Ephesios  ijisos  proprie  missam  epistolam  quam 
Ephesum,  ut  ad  eaeteras  ccelesias  Asiaticas  transmittere- 
tur,"  may — if  we  somewhat  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Asiaticas,  i.e.  to  the  daughter  communities  which 
had  sprung  up  around  Ephesus  itself — conduct  us  to  the 
right  solution.  At  all  events,  the  consentient  tradi- 
tion of  the  church  must  outweigh  internal  difficulties. 
These  latter,  too.  have  been  somewliat  exaggerated. 
About  six  years  had  <  lap.-ed  since  St.  Paul's  sojourn 
at  Ephesus ;  time  enough  to  bring  about  considerable 
changes  both  in  the  nuinWr  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
been  personally  known,  and  in  the  extension  of  the 
church  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  might  well  lw 
therefore,  or  the  ajtostle  might  not  unnaturally  suppose 
it  to  lie  so,  that  many  of  the  existing  Christian  com- 
munity were  strangers  to  liim  personally,  under  which 
impression  he  might  be  induced  to  use  the  expres- 
sions which  have  appeared  somewhat  strange,  ch.  t.  is ; 
ill.  2,  i.  As  reganls  the  omitted  salutations  at  the 
end,  it  is  by  no  means  the  universal  practice  of  St.  Paul 


to  append  such  to  his  epistle*,  as  will  lie  seen  from  the 
instances  of  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Tbessalo- 
nians.  The  absence  of  Timothy's  name  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epistle  may  lie  accounted  for  either 
by  his  not  having,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  any 
special  connection  with  its  circle  of  readers,  or  by  hi* 
absence  from  Koine  on  a  temporary  mission. 

Titnt  and  ptact  of  trritimj. — The  remarks  which,  under 
this  head,  have  l«een  made  upon  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  (see  article),  belong  equally  to  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  since  the  two  epistles  were  manifestly  writ- 
ten from  the  same  place,  and  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other.  The  arguments  adduced  for  preferring  the 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  Ac  ixtmj  m,  to  tluU  at  Cesarea, 
Ac  xxi«,  27,  as  the  perii>d  during  which  both  epistles, 
together  with  those  to  the  Philippians  and  to  Phile- 
mon, were  written,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat:  for 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  just  mentioned. 
The  question  which  of  the  epistles  was  prior  in  point 
of  time  has  been  happily  set  at  rest  by  Harless,  who, 
in  his  commentary  u|K>n  ch.  vi.  21,  "But  that  ye  aUo 
may  know  my  affairs,"  ItC,  lias  shown  that  this  ex- 
pression can  only  lie  explained  by  a  rt-fcrenco  to  Col. 
iv.  7,  "All  my  state  shall  Tychicus  declare  unto  you 
"  But  that  ye  also  [ye  Ephesians  as  well  as  the  Colos- 
sians] may  know  my  affaire,  &c,  Tychicus,  a  Iwlovcd 
brother,  &c,  shall  make  known  unto  you  all  things;" 
whence  it  follows  that  our  epistle  was  written  after,  but 
very  shortly  after,  that  to  the  Colossians.  The  most 
probable  date  for  both  is  a.D.  62. 

Contents. — The  topics  upon  which  the  apostle  en- 
larges prove  at  a  glance  that  the  epistle  was  primarily 
intended  for  Christians  of  heathen  origin,  yet  so  as  to 
lead  believing  Jews  to  nn  insight  into  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  Mosaic  polity  and  ordinances.  It  con- 
sists of  two  main  divisions— one  dogmatical,  eh.  L-HL, 
the  other  practical,  ch  It.-* 

The  apostle  commences  his  doctrinal  exposition  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  spiritual  blessings-  —election  from 
all  eternity  in  Christ,  redemption  through  his  blood, 
and  adoption  into  the  family  of  God  confirmed  by  the 
sealing  of  the  Spirit — which  tho  gospel  reveals  for  man's 
acceptance,  ch.  I.  s-n.  Passing  then  to  the  case  of  hh» 
readers,  he  thanks  God  for  their  Christian  fruitfulness, 
and  prays  for  their  growth  in  spiritual  understanding 
and  experience  of  the  quickening  power  of  Christ's 
Spirit,  ch.  i  ii-23.  By  way  of  enhancing  the  mercies 
they  had  received,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  deplor- 
able state  in  which  they,  in  common  with  all  men,  were 
by  nature,  ch.  u.  1-3 ;  a  state  from  which  nothing  but  the 
unmerited  grace  of  God  could  have  delivered  them,  cJl 
IL  i-io.  They  were  formerly  outside  the  circle  of  G<d'» 
covenanted  mercies,  and  lived  without  hope:  now  in 
Christ  Jcsub  Jew  and  Gentile  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
leges ;  the  distinctions  of  the  theocracy  had  given  place 
to  the  unity  of  the  Spirit ;  while  that  temporary  struc- 
ture itself  had  merged  in  its  antitype,  the  spiritual 
temple  composed  of  living  stones,  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  doctrine  taught  by  ap--'  and  prophets, 
"Jesus  Christ  himself  lieing  the  chief  corner  stone," 
ch.  u.  11-22.  To  him  (the  apostle)  had  the  special  com- 
mission been  assigned  of  announcing  the  admission  of 
the  Gentiles  to  every  blessing  of  the  promised  salvation; 
let  not  then  his  present  bonds  discourage  them,  while 
he,  for  his  part,  would  fervently  supplicate  God  to 
strengthen  and  deepen  the  work  of  grace  begun  in  their 
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The  practical  portion  of  the  epistle  opens  with  on 
admonition  to  Christian  unity,  grounded  u|ion  the  great 
common  facts  of  the  Christian  life,  ch.  W  i-o,  ami  the 
divine  intention  that  the  existing  multiplicity  of 
spiritual  gifts  should  nevertheless  minister  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  one  indivisible  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
head,  ch  It.  t  ic.  The  moral  duties  of  the  second  tal.le 
follow,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  gross  neglect  of 
them  which  marked  their  heathen  stab-,  ch.  iv.  ir-v.  21. 
Upon  the  social  relations  the  apostle  speaks  at  length, 
(•socially  upon  that  of  the  married  state,  ami,  by  an 
application  of  it  hitherto  unthought  of  {jAi  cTftfuov) ,  he 
employs  it  to  shadow  forth  tlie  union  between  Christ 
and  the  church,  ch  t.zj-ii;  «L  1-10.  After  an  animated  de- 
scription of  the  Christian  warfare,  in  which  the  weapons, 
defensive  and  offensive,  then  in  use  serve  to  illustrate 
the  various  graces  of  the  Christian  character,  ch.  vi.  io-'.m, 
the  apostle,  refers  them  for  more  minute  information 
respecting  himself  and  his  work  to  Tyehicus,  the  bearer 
of  the  epistle,  aud  concludes  with  the  customary  ajsw- 
tolic  salutation,  ch.  it  io-ai. 

Il.iko  the  other  e;,i«tloi  from  R^mo,  that  to  the  F.phfteiaiii 
Iwu  not  boon  frcuueutly  commented  iiiwu.  I'erha)>s  tli?  diffl- 
eedtia*  «tf  countnution  arid  thought  nhii.li  it  contain*  have  bevu 
nriimitinn.  Wette'»  comiMCntnry  in  not  up  u<  hi*  u*u  il 

level  The  lx*t  contribution  from  (.•vrtuaiiy  in  tho  work  of 
Harlow  (Erlauge-n).  a  second  wlition  of  which  has  npiwanxl. 
The  camnantel>  of  Alfon!  (  Th*  Orrtt-  T<fta»,t»t,  vol.  i,i.  Ml- 
vingtonV.  al*>  tho  «e|*niU)  ooaiuwntartes  of  EUicott,  Kudie, 
and  Hedge,  nro  well  known  ]  |c  A.  L] 

EPH  ESUS.  The  [irinci|>al  city  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy, on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nearly 
opposite  the  island  of  Saraos.    Besides  the  name  by 


which  it  is  Ijc-st  known,  it  ls>re 


•ees*i\  1  \\  tlii 


of 


Samorua,  Trachea,  Ortygia,  ami  Ptelea.  It*  origin 
reaches  liack  to  a  remote  antiquity,  until  it 
hwt  in  legend.  By  Borne  writers  the 
said  to  have  been  its  founders,  at  width  time  it  was 
called  Smyrna.  According  to  Strata  (xir.  p.  cm)  the 
first  inhabitant*  were  thu  Lelcges  and  Carians,  who 
were  driven  out  by  the  Ionian  colony  led  by  Andro- 
clus.sonof  Codnis  (iieeCranicr'«A»la  Mln  r,  I  p  aai.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  St.  Paul's  labours,  and  as  occupying  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  churches  mentioned  in  the  I  lakes  ataunded  with  excellent  fish. 


of  Diana,  by  fastening  a  rope  from  their  walls  to  her 
temple,  which  at  that  time  was  seven  stadia  distant, 
and  lay  nearer  the  sea,  or  rather  the  sacrwl  port  called 
Panonnus,  which  was  connected  with  the  sea  by  means 
of  a  canal,  and  which  is  now  tilled  up  («<*.•  Kaik«n<.-r"i  I'lan 
of  Rptau),  In  the  lapse  of  time  the  inhabitant*  ad- 
vanced farther  into  the  plain,  anil  built  around  the 
temple,  and  in  this  manner  a  new  town  sprang  up, 
which  subsisted  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Croat 
(s>  t  rabo,  xl* .  p.  HO). 

After  the  time  of  Alexander  Ephesu*  fell  uuder  tho 
rule  of  Lysimachus  (B.C.  28 It,  who  surrounded  the 
city  with  a  wall  surmounting  the  ridge  of  Coressus,  and 
inclosing  that  of  Prion,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist. 
The  js>rt  of  Kphesus  was  called  Panonnus,  ami  the  site 
is  still  marked  by  a  swamp  formed  by  the  alluvial  de- 
posit of  the  river  Cayster  (Hamilton's  Ada  Minor,  a  id). 
From  an  early  period  it  seems  to  have  labound  under 
disadvantages  from  this  source,  and  Attalus  Philadel- 
phus,  who  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  Lysimachus  ami  his 
successors,  endeavoured  by  narrowing  the  entrance  to 
remedy  the  evil ;  but  his  measures  K  ing  injudiciously 
planned  failed  of  success.  Such,  however,  were  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  site,  that  Kphesus  rapidly 
grew  in  commercial  importance,  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  the  chief  cmjMiriuni  of  Asia  on  this 
side  the  Taurus.  Here  the  Iioman  proconsuls  usually 
landed  on  their  progress  to  their  eastern  provinces; 
and  by  this  mute  the  trade  from  Creeco  and  Italy 
passed  into  the  interior.  Convenient  roads  connected 
Kphesus  w  ith  the  more  remote  districts  (rd  ch-eoTe/Hud 
h'l'p,  Ac.  xix.  l).  One  led  through  the  passes  of  Tmolus 
to  Sardis.  and  thence  to  the  north-east  parts  of  Asia; 
and  another  to  the  smith  passed  through  the  Mague- 
sian  territory,  and  after  taking  Colossa>  and  Iconium 
in  its  way  through  the  valley  uf  tho  Mieander,  o|*ned 
a  communication  with  Syria  and  the  Kuphrates.  Other 
roads  ran  along  the  sea  coast,  on  the  north  to  Lcbedos, 
Tens,  anil  Smyrna,  and  on  the  south  t<i  Miletus  (*co 
Hevpc-rt'a  Hellas,  xix.)  A  district  covered  w  ith  pine  groves, 
called  Ortygia,  skirted  the  shore  to  the  south  of  the 
Cayster;  and  in  the  plain  to  the  north  of  tliat  river  were 
RC vera]  lakes,  still  existing,  called  Selinusia.  These 


Ajiocalypse,  Ko.  i  11 ;  11  1 

Situation.  —Two  large  rivers,  the  Hermits  and  the 
Ma-ander,  flowing  from  east  to  west,  intersect  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Asia  Minor.  The  space  thus  inclosed 
contains  two  mountain  ranges,  following  the  direction 
of  the  rivers,  Tmolus  on  the  north,  and  Mcssogis  on  the 
south,  at  an  average  distance  from  each  other  of  about 
thirty  miles.  Between  these  ranges  lies  the  basin  of  a 
third  smaller,  river,  the  Cayster,  which,  after  watering 
an  elevated  region  called  the  Caystrian  Meadows, 
I>»s*es  through  a  gorge  formed  by  the  hills  Onlesus  and 
I'actyaa,  enters  an  alluvial  plain  of  about  five  miles  in 
breadth,  of  which  the  sea  is  tho  western  boundary. 
Kphesus  was  situated  in  this  plain,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  ( 'ayster. 

The  city  stood  partly  upon  the  level  ground,  and 
jortly  upon  gentle  eminences,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  Prion  or  Piott  and  Coressus,  the  former 
lying  to  the  north  east  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of 
the  plain.  The  ancient  town  seems  to  hnve  l>een  con- 
fined to  the  northern  slope  of  Coressus,  for  Herodotus 
(1  Ml  tells  us  that  on  the  invasion  of  Crtesus  (n.c.  f>60) 
the  Kphesians  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 


Ilittonj.—  The  history  of  Kphesus  presents  little  that 
is  remarkable.  Being  founded  by  Androclus  the  legi- 
timate son  of  Codrus,  it  enjoyed  a  pre  eminence  over 
the  other  tnomls  rs  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  was 
denominated  the  royal  city  of  Ionia.  The  climate  and 
country  which  the  colonists  from  Attica  liad  selected 
as  tlicir  future  alwde  surpassed,  according  to  II eroi lo- 
tus (I  ii.'i,  all  others  in  beauty  and  fertility;  and  had 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Ionians  cornsjiomlcd  to  their 
natural  advantages,  they  might  have  grown  into  a 
powerful  independent  nation.  The  softness  however 
of  the  climate',  and  the  ease  with  which  the  necessaries 
of  life  could  I*-  procured,  transformed  the  hardy  inha- 
bitant* of  the  rugged  Attica  into  an  indoleut  and 
voluptuous  race :  hence  they  fe  ll  successively  under 
the  power  of  the  Lydtans  (B.C.  StfOl  and  the  Persians 
(B.C.  557);  ami  though  the  revolt  e.f  Histia  tis  and 
Aristagora*  against  the  Persian  power  was  for  a  time 
successful,  the  contest  at  length  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  hitter  (Herod  vj .7- :£.').  Tlie  defeat  of  the'  Persians 
by  the  Creeks  gave  a  temporary  liberty  t<i  the  Ionian 
cities;  but  the  battle  of  Mycale  transferred  the  virtual 
dominion  of  the  country  to  Athens.    During  the  Polo- 
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pounesian  war  they  paid  tribute  huliflVreiitly  to  either 
party,  and  the  treaty  of  Antalcid&K  (B.C.  387)  once 
more  restored  them  to  tlieir  old  masters  the  Persians. 
They  beheld  with  indifference  the  exploit*  of  Alexander 
and  the  disputes  of  hi*  captains ;  and  resigned  them- 
selves  without  a  struggle  to  successive  conquerors. 
Ephesus  was*  included  in  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus; 
but  after  the  defeat  of  Antinchus  in.r.  1S<0),  it  «w 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  kings  of  Pcrgamuin.  Iu 
the  year  B.C.  120  the  Unmans  formed  their  province  of 
Asia.  The  fk-kle  Ephcaians  t-s.k  part  with  Mithrida- 
tes  against  the  Uomans,  and  massacred  the  garrison  : 
they  had  reason  to  lie  grateful  for  the  unusual  clemency 
of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who  merely  inflicted  heavy  fines 
upon  the  inhabitants.  Thenceforward  the  city  formed 
|>art  of  the  Uoman  empire.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  Ephesus  exj»eriencwl  the  same  fate  as 
Smyrna;  and  after  a  brief  occu[>ation  by  the  Greeks  it 
surrendered  in  1308  to  Sultan  Say  sail,  who,  to  prevent 
future  insurrections,  removed  most  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Tyriaeum,  where  they  were  massacred.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  umbra  Turkish  village  Aiasaluk  (by 
some  thought  to  tie  a  corruption  of  6  47101  ^foXAyot, 
the  designation  of  the  beloved  a]»nstlc*  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city;  but  the  recent  researches  of  Mr. 
Falkener  place  it  more  to  the  south-west,  in  the  valley 
I >et ween  Mounts  Prion  and  Coressus. 

MunirijKtl  tfotrrnmrnt.-  Asia  was  a  proconsular  pro- 
vince,  under  the  rule  of  an  drtinraroi  (translated  in  Ac. 
xix.  38  a  "deputy."  The  plural  is  in  this  passage 
probably  used  for  the  singular).  The  proconsul  was 
accustomed  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  chief  towns  of  his 
province,  for  the  purjiose  of  holding  assizes  in  each.  It 
so  happened  that  at  the  time  of  Demetrius'  tumult  the 
assizes  were  lieing  held  at  Ephesus  (b/vooaioi  iyorrai, 
Ac.  xlr  3»).  The  city  aeems  to  have  enjoyed  munici- 
l>al  government  under  the  rule  of  a  ytpovata  or  f}ov\if, 
i.e.  a  senate,  and  a  Stjpof,  or  popular  assembly.  It  was 
the  latter  tliat,  at  the  instigation  of  Demetrius,  assem- 
bled so  tuuiultuously  in  the  theatre.  The  ypafitiarjvi, 
or  "town-clerk,"  of  whom  mention  is  made  an  that 
,  was  an  officer  of  considerable  dignity,  to  whose 


of  tho  Scribe  or  Town- 


custody  the  public  records  were  committed,  and 
duty  it  was  to  ojien  and  read  state  letters,  and  to  take 
notes  of  what  passed  in  the  assembly.  The  asiarchs, 
likewise  mentioned  in  Ac.  xix.  31,  were  not  local 
magistrates,  but  presidents  of  the  games  instituted  in 
honour  of  Diana  (the  Artemisia),  which  were  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  May.  They  were  officers  chosen 
annually  from  that  |>art  of  the  province  of  which  Ephe- 
sus was  the  metropolis,  from  the  wealthiest  citizens, 
and  they  had  tlie  charge  of  the  religious  spectacles,  the 
expenses  of  which  they  lore.  To  these  annual  games 
the  population  from  all  parts  of  Ionia  flocked,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  Wordsworth  (»n  Ac.  xix.  si) 
olwerves  that  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  influence  which  St.  Paul  had  gained  at 
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]  Ephesus,  that  some  of  these  asiarchs  sent  a  friendly 
caution  to  the  apostle  not  to  trust  himself  to  the  enraged 
multitude  in  tho  theatre.    On  the  coins  of  Ephesus  the 

ypapftmrivt,  ittAwmm, 
and  \Kaiapxai,  frequently 
appear.  (Sec  Akonnan,  Niun. 
Ill  j>.  47-&S.) 

Art*  and  frirnrrt. —  In 
an  intellectual  point  of 
view.  Ephesus  has  but  few 
claims  to  consideration. 
The  two  great  painters, 
A|>elles  and  Parrhasius, 
were  natives  of  this  city: 
and  among  philosophers 
there  occur  the  names  of 
Heraclitus.  surnamed  the 
Obscure,  anil  Herniodo- 
nis,  from  whom  the  Uomans  borrowed  a  part  of 
their  code.  Antiquity  makes  mention  of  the  p«iet 
Hipponax,  the  geographer  Artemidorus,  and  Lvchnu*. 
an  orator  and  historian.  Ephesus,  however,  was  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  those  occult  science*  of  which 
Asia  Minor,  and  especially  Phrygia  in  after  times,  was 
the  fruitful  parent.  The  KcVtria  ypdftfiara,  supposed  to 
have  been  incantations  written  on  pieces  of  parchment 
and  worn  as  amulets,  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors.  To  what  an  extent  these  pursuits, 
always  the  eliaracteristic  of  a  depraved  age,  prevailed 
at  Ephesus,  may  be  gathered  from  Ac.  xix.  lfl;  freru 
which  also  we  learn  the  fictitious  value  at  which  the 
books  containing  the  principles  of  the  magical  art  were 
estimated.  The  first  effect  of  a  reception  of  the  g«*pvl 
was  the  renunciation  of  all  such  forbidden  practices. 

Religion. — The  religion  of  Ephesus  centres  in  the 
worship  of  "  the  great  goddess  Diana."  Tho  worship 
of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  as  practises  1  at  Ephesus,  wv 
evidently  of  eastern,  and  not  of  Greek  origin.  Greek 
polytheism  never  would  have  conceived  a  representa- 
tion of  the  goddess,  "  the 
/S^" j?  ^  image  that  fell  from  heaven," 
Af      i«sd  such  as  was  enshrined  in  the 

■«*  temple  at  Ephesus.  In- 
stead of  the  superb  Diana 
of  the  chase,  this  idol  con- 
sisted of  an  image  of  wood, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  statue 
in  the  museum  of  Naples, 
with  handsome  features;  it 
had  many  breasts,  and  was 
pin«.  with  fiunrc  of  niun*  nf  jn  gnape  ijjy.  a  niummv,  ter- 
minating in  a  point  which 
rested  upon  a  rude  block,  and  covered  with  mystic 
symbols.  t'pon  the  head  was  a  mural  crown,  and 
each  hand  held  a  bar  of  metal.  (Sec  Ak.  Nam  111  p  « • 
The  whole  was  evidently  symbolical  of  the  productive 
powers  of  nature.  Like  the  old  statue  of  Minerva 
Polias  in  the  Acropolis,  the  Epheaiai 
object  of  profound  veneration. 

This  image  was  lodged  in  the  most 
temple  of  tlie  ancient  world.  According  to  Pliny 
(fLJf.  xti  ri»).  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  «»-« 
burned  and  rebuilt  no  less  than  seven  times,  the  struc- 
ture which  he  describes  being  the  eighth.  But  1 
the  three  last  temples  occupied  the  sa 
at  the  head  of  tlie  Sacred  Port,  it  is  probable  that  the 
injury  occasioned  by  the  latter  conflagrations  was  but 
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partial,  and  that  the  temple  was  repaired  after  each, 
rather  than  rebuilt.  These  foundations  were  hud  bj 
Theodorus,  about  500  B.C.,  00  marshy  ground,  to 
obviate  the  effect  of  earthquakes:  they  consisted  of 
immense  masses  of  stone  from  Mount  Prion,  over  which 
».u  laid  a  deep  bed  of  charcoal  and  wool,  well  rammed 
down.  The  first  temple  on  the  new  site  was  com- 
menced about  460  B.C.  by  the  architects  C'tesiphon  and 
Metagenes.  It  was  burned  down  in  the  year  400  B.C. 
The  second  temple  (seventh  of  the  whole  series)  rose 
upon  the  ruins  with  such  magnificence  as  to  inspire  a 
fanatic  named  Uerostratus  with  the  idea  of  perpetuating 
hb  name  by  destroying  it;  which  accordingly  he  effected 
by  fire  in  the  year  B.C.  356,  the  same  night  on  which 
Alexander  the  Ureal  m  bcnL  The  inhabitant!* 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  restore  the  princi- 
pal ornament  of  their  city  on  a  still  more  enlarged 


IM» )     Diana  of  Ephcsus,  from  an  antiquo  statue  to  the 

*cale.  The  Ephesian  women  are  said  to  have  freely 
given  their  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  were  summoned  to  render  aid ;  a  call  to  which 
they  enthusiastically  responded.  This  last,  and  most 
celebrated  temple,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  occupied 
'-20  years  in  building;  but  this  probably  includes  the 

1  The  following  is  tbe  description  given  of  this  statue  by  Mr. 
Falkeaer  (B/>kt*u*,  p.  2SK»,  231):— "Tbe  circle  round  her  head 
ocooWs  the  nun  bus  of  ber  glory  ;  the  griffins  inside  of  which 
express  iti  brilliancy.  In  her  breast  are  the  twelve  *i,'n*  of  tho 
adiac,  of  which  those  seen  in  front  are  the  ram,  bull,  twins, 
crab,  and  ]|„n  .  they  are  divided  by  the  hour*.  Her  neckUce 
i»  compose.!  of  n.nnu,  the  primeval  food  of  man.  Lions  are  on 
her  arm.  to  denote  her  power,  and  her  hands  are  stretched  out 
«"  show  that  .he  i.  ready  to  receive  all  who  come  to  ber.  Her 
bxly  U  covered  with  various  beasts  and  monsters,  as  sirens, 
•pcunxes,  and  griffins,  to  show  slu>  is  the  source  of  nature,  the 
mother  of  all  things.  Her  head,  hands,  and  feet  are  of  bronze, 
■hile  the  rwt  of  the  statue  is  of  alabaster,  to  denote  the  ever 
virying  light  and  shade  of  tho  moon's  figure.  .  .  .  Like  Rhea, 
•he  was  crowned  with  turrets,  to  denote  her  dominion  over 
iTTBrtrial  objects." 
Vox.  1 
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whole  period,  from  the  laying  of  the  foundations  to  the 
completion,  the  date  of  which  would  thus  be  about  260 

B.c.  It  was  justly  accounted 
one  of  the  wonders  of  tbe 
world.  It  exhibited  the  most 
perfect  example  of  the  grace- 
ful Ionic  style.  In  length  it 
was  425  feet,  and  in  breadth 
220,  so  that  it  was  the  largest 
of  known  Greek  temples.  The 
columns,  according  to  Pliny, 
were  127  in  number,  but  as 
Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p  »:)  ob- 
serves, this  is  probably  an 
error,  as  tlie  numl*er  could 
not  liave  been  odd.  The 
words  of  Pliny  art",  "Columnaj  centum  viginti  septem 
a  singulis  regibus  facta;."  Mr.  Falkencr  (F.pbesus.p.  au) 
adopts  the  reading  of  those  who  place  a  comma  after 
viginti,  thus  making  Pliny  say,  "The  columns  are  120, 
seven  of  them  the  gifts  of  kings,"  which,  besides  ren- 
dering the  number  even,  removes  tlie  improbability  of 
the  whole  127  having  been  royal  offerings.  Each 
column  was  sixty  feet  high,  and  thirty  six  were  raelata\ 
i.e.  ornamented  with  inlaid  metals. 

Tlie  religious  services  of  the  temple  were  conducted 
by  a  liierarchy  of  eunuchs  and  virgin  priestesses,  the 
former  of  whom  were  called  Megabyzie,  and  the  latter 
Melissa;,  literally  a  swarm  of  Ijces,  either  front  their 
number,  or  because  the  liee  was  sacred  to  Diana.  A 
high-priest,  who  Is.re  the  title  of  Essen,  and  sometimes 
Rex,  presided  over  the  eunuchs,  and  the  priestesses  in 
like  manner  served  under  a  superior.  No  arms  were 
permitted  to  be  worn  within  tbe  precincts,  and  no 
bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  In  the  decoration  of 
the  edifice  the  most  celebrated  artists  were  employed, 
and  no  expense  was  spared.  The  gates  were  of  cypress, 
highly  polished,  and  the  roof  of  cedar;  the  stej»s  leading 
up  to  it  of  vine.  Tlie  altar  was  almost  entirely  tho 
work  of  Praxiteles,  and  the  sculptors  Thraso  and  Seopas 
lent  their  aid  in  emljellishing  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Perhaiw  the  most  precious  of  these  monuments 
of  art  was  the  picture  of  Apelles,  representing  Alex- 
ander wielding  a  thunder-bolt,  for  which  the  painter  is 
said  to  have  received  the  large  sum  of  twenty  talents 
of  gold,  or  about  £3875  of  our  money.  An  ample 
revenue  from  endowments  supported  the  splendour  of 
tlie  establishment;  and  so  great  wits  the  security  which 
it  derived  from  its  reputed  sanctity,  that  1>oth  by  the 
state  and  by  individuals  it  was  used  n»  a  bank  for  the 
safe  custody  of  treasure.  Of  more  questionable  char- 
acter was  the  privilege  which,  in  common  with  some 
other  Greek  temples,  it  enjoyed  of  an  asylum,  within 
the  limits  of  which  criminals  were  safe  from  arrest.  By 
Alexander  this  asylum  was  extended  to  a  stadium,  and 
by  Mithridatcs  somewhat  further;  Mark  Antony  nearly 
doubled  the  distance;  but  the  abuses  hence  arising  be- 
came so  mischievous,  that  Augustus  was  compelled  to 
abolish  the  privilege,  or  at  least  restrict  it  to  its  ancient 
boundary. 

With  such  attractions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ephe- 
sian  temple  became  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  ancient 
polytheism.  The  Ephesians  might  without  exaggera- 
tion boast  that  the  worship  of  their  goddess  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world,  Ac.  xix.  r;  and  for  their 
city  no  title  was  more  eagerly  coveted  than  that  of 
Neoeorus.  or  Apparitor  of  Diana;  a  title  which,  origin- 
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ally  denoting  the  menials  who  swept  the  temple,  after- 
ward* became  applicable  to  communities,  anil  was 
adopted  by  such  as  desired  to  place  themselves  under 
the  )>atronage  of  a  particular  deity.  Tlie  celebrity  of 
the  temple,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  devotees  which 
thronged  its  courts  at  the  annual  festival,  gave  rise  to 
a  flourishing  and  lucrative  trade  in  the  manufacture  of 
(Mutable  shrines,  models  of  that  in  which  the  idol  was 
enthroned;  worshippers  would  naturally  wish  to  carry 
away  with  them  a  memorial  of  their  visit  U>  *o  cele- 


brated a  spot.  These  shrines  were  made  of  wood,  gold,  or 
Bilver—  most  commonly  of  the  latter  material,  Ac.  itvit, 
and  a  large  body  of  workmen  was  supported  by  the 
manufacture.  It  was  easy  therefore  fur  iJemetrius,  by 
representing  to  these  men  that  the  preaching  of  Paul 
was  injuring  their  craft,  to  raise  the  violent  tumult 
which  compiled  the  a|K>*tle  to  «piit  Ephesua. 

The  worship  of  Diana  did  not  long  survive  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  into  Ephesus;  as  the  purer  faith 
prevailed,  the  former  naturally  sank  into  insignificance. 


PLAN  OF  EPUESUS  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS— THE 


AS  NAMED  BY  FALKENER.— From  Fattener1. 


1.  (imve  of  Di&nn. 

2.  Temple  of  Diana. 

S.  Monument  of  Amlroclun. 

4.  City  Port, 

5.  ~ 


A.  Agora  civilin. 

7.  A  fiora  veil 

8.  Theatre. 

9.  Stadium 

10.  Odoou. 


11.  Castle  of  Adrian. 

12.  Moaqnoof  AisMluk. 
IS.  Arched  aqueduct  acmes  the  vail*; 

14.  _ 
IS. 


Nero  is  said  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of  many  of 
its  treasxires;  yet  in  the  second  century  it  must  have 
remained  entire,  since  it  then  received  some  additions 
from  Damianus,  a  celebrated  benefactor  of  his  native 
city.  At  a  later  jieriod  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths 
and  other  barbarians;  and  so  complete  has  been  the 
devastation  that  no  traces  of  the  fabric  have  been  ascer- 
tained with  certainty.  The  stones  were  probably 
carried  away  to  serve  as  materials  for  the  rising  city  of 
Constantinople. 

Remains,  ate.—  Of  Ephesus  it  may  emphatically  be 
said  that  "  the  candlestick  lias  been  removed  from  its 
place."  Of  few  ancient  cities,  of  equal  size  and  import- 
ance, do  scantier  remains  exist;  and  these  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  identify.  Of  the  existing  ruins,  the  most 
detailed  accounts  nr.'  given  by  Chandler,  who  vi>itcd 
the  place  in  1 764,  and  by  Falkener,  in  his  recent  work, 


Ephatu  and  the  Temple  of  Diana.  Entering  Kph.  -i  - 
from  Aiasaluk,  the  former  writer  discovered  on  Mount 
Prion  the  remains  of  a  stadium,  resting  on  one  side  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  other,  next  the  plain, 
on  vaults  of  stone  faced  by  a  strong  wall.  This  stadium 
is  687  feet  long.  The  seats,  which  were  arranged  in  nu- 
merous rows  one  above  another,  have  all  been  removed; 
and  of  the  front  only  a  few  marbles  remain,  with  an 
arch  which  terminates  the  left  wing,  and  was  one  of  Uu- 
avenues  provided  for  the  spectators.  Upon  the  key- 
stone of  the  l>aek  front  is  a  small  mutilated  figure 
This  part  of  the  fabric  was  restored,  or  repaired,  when 
the  city  had  declined  in  splendour  and  was  partly 
ruinous;  for  it  is  composed  of  marbles  which  ha»e  bo- 
longed  to  other  buildings.  A  l«s-relief,  rudely  carved, 
is  inserted  in  it,  together  with  several  inscription*, 
effaced  or  too  high  up  to  be  read ;  besides,  fragment 
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some  with  lloman  letters.  Farther  on  the  Bide  of  the 
same  mountain  are  the  vestiges  of  the  theatre.  This 
building,  the  largest  one  of  its  kind  ever  constructed, 
measured  in  diameter  660  feet,  and  could  accommodate 
50,700  spectators.  The  seaU  and  the  ruins  of  the 
front  are  removed,  hut  the  jiedestals  and  bases  of  the 
columns  which  once  supported  the  |>ortieo  still  stretch 


(p. »),  "  with  some  mud  cottages  untenanted,  are  all 
that  remains  of  the  great  city  of  the  Epheaamt.  Even 
the  sea  has  retired  from  the  scene  of  desolation,  and  a 
pestilential  morass,  covered  with  mud  and  rushes,  has 
succeeded  to  the  waters  wliich  brought  ships  laden  with 
merchandise  from  every  country." 

Introduction  of  the  </o^l  at  Estiva.— It  was  in  the 


along  the  hillside.  Proceeding  still  in  the  same  cliixc-  [  course  of  his  second  missionary  circuit  that  Paul  first 
tion,  the  traveller  arrives  at  a  narrow  valley  formed 
by  Mounts  Prion  and  Cores* us ;  and  here  on  the  slope 
of  Prion  broken  columns  and  pieces  of  marble  indicate 
the  situ  of  an  odeum  or  music-hall.  This,  which  was 
not  a  large  structure,  is  stripped  of  the  seats  and  naked. 
Beyond  the  odeum,  the  remains  of  a  large  edifice,  one 
of  the  gymnasia  of  the  city,  are  visible.  Opposite 
the  portico  of  the  theatre  lies  a  vacant  quadrangular 
space,  with  many  liases  of  columns  and  marble  frag- 
ments scattered  along  the  edges — here  probably  was 
the  Agora  Civilis,  or  forum,  round  which  were  placed 
the  courts  of  law  and  other  public  buildings.  To  the 
south  of  this  Agora  lies  a  mas*  of  ruins,  which  Falkener 
conjectures  to  belong  to  the  Agora  Veualis,  or  market- 
place of  the  city.  A  gymnasium  apjiears  to  have  U  •  n 
attached  to  each  of  the  principal  public  buildings  :  the 
remains  of  the  largest,  long  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
temple,  lie  at  the  head  of  the  inner  or  city  port,  an 
oblong  basin  of  water  formerly  connected  with  the 
Panormus  by  the  stream  Selinus,  but  now  a  marsh.  The 
Isxt-preserved  portion  of  the  ancient  city  is  the  boun- 
dary  wall  of  Lysimachus,  wliich  may  l>e  traced  from 
behind  the  stadium,  over  the  valley  and  along  the 
heights  of  Corossus,  almost  perfect,  until  it  ceases  at  a 
precipice  formed  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  one  of 
the  mots  of  the  mountain,  on  winch  stands  a  square 
tower,  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  prison  of  St.  Paid. 
The  (marries  on  Mount  Prion,  whence  the  white  marble 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  public  buildings  was 
extracted,  still  exhibit  drippings  and  marks  of  the  to.!*. 
(Chandler,  i.  c  34.   Compare  Kalkrner'n  l'l.ins  of  K.photutO 

The  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana  was  for  a  long 
time  a  matter  of  controversy.  "To  our  great  regret," 
says  Chandler,  "  we  searched  for  the  site  of  this  fabric 
to  as  little  purpose  as  the  travellers  that  have  preceded 
us"  (Chandler,  1.  c.  xxxvlll  )  Arundell  (Visit  to  the  Scion 
Church**  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  Jo)  suggests  that  the  entire  re- 
mains of  the  temple  are  buried  under  the  accumulation 
of  soil  lirought  down  by  the  Caystcr ;  an  opinion  coin 
batted  by  Hamilton  (AiU  Minor,  U.  p.  who  justly  urges 
against  it  the  facts  that  other  ruins  remain  uuburied, 


visited  Epheaus.  After  his  lengtliened  sojourn  at 
Corinth,  on  his  way  to  Antioch,  he  stopped  at  Ephesus, 
and,  as  was  his  wont,  commenced  teaching  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  He  api>car*  to  have  experienced  a 
more  than  usually  favourable  reception  from  his  coun- 
trymen, for  they  requested  him  to  prolong  his  stay;  a 
request  which,  wishing  to  be  at  Jerusalem  for  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  he  was  compiled  to  decline,  promising, 
however,  to  return  should  his  life  be  spared,  Ac.  xvul. 
is-M.  After  a  brief  interval  of  repose,  the  apostle  com- 
inciiced  his  thin  I  missionary  journey,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  interior  part*  of  Aaa  Minor  (ra  di-wrfpuca  /Jprj) 
in  the  year  55,  or,  as  some  think,  the  autumn  of  56,  ho 
once  more  arrived  at  Ephesus,  Ae.  xix.  t.  The  first 
thing  that  engaged  his  attention  was  the  reception  of 
certain  of  John's  disciples  into  the  church.  These 
disciples  of  the  Baptist,  who  seem  to  have  admitted  the 
claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  were  satisfied 
with  "  the  baptism  of  water  unto  repentance,"  formed 
a  considerable  body  at  that  time,  and  w  ere  only  gradu- 
ally absorl>ed  in  the  Christian  community.  About 
twelve  of  tin  in  on  this  occasion  encountered  Paul,  who, 
discovering  that  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  lloly  Spirit,  and  that  the  cause  of  their 
ignorance  was  that  they  had  received  John's  baptism 
only,  administered  to  them  the  Christian  rite,  which 
was  followed  by  the  imposition  of  his  hands,  and  its 
usual  accompaniment,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  apos- 
tolic age.  The  attention  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
must  have  been  attracted  by  this  occurrence,  and  for 
three  months  Paul  was  permitted  to  preach  Clirist 
openly  in  the  synagogue,  as  it  should  seem  with  con- 
siderable success.  At  length  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews  threw  such  obstacles  in  his  way  that 
he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  them,  and  forming 
the  disciples  into  a  separate  community,  transferred  his 
labours  to  a  building  Ixdonging  to  one  Tyrannus.  yor 
two  years  he  taught  here  unmolested,  and  since  Ephesus 
was  the  great  place  of  resort  to  strangers  from  all  |>arts 
of  Asia,  the  gospel  became  known  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, Ac.  xi*  i«.    Itcmarkable  manifestations  of  mini 


level  of  the  sea.  The  latter  traveller  considers  the 
massive  ruins  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  town, 
overlooking  the  swamp,  to  indicate  the  site;  but  Mr. 
Falkener  has  adduced  weighty  arguments  for  regarding 
these  as  the  remains  of  a  gymnasium.  He  places  the 
temple  at  the  head  of  the  Port  Panormus,  a  situation 
which  on  the  whole  accords  best  with  the  statements  of 
ancient  writers,  who  s|ieak  of  it  as  nearly  a  mile  distant 
from  tho  city,  between  two  rivers  flowing  from  different 
parts,  but  both  tearing  the  name  of  Selinus.  Iu 
Falkener'a  plan,  l»>th  streams  an;  represented,  the  upjier 
one  flowing  from  the  Cayster  into  a  marsh  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city,  the  lower  connecting  the  city  |sirt  and 
the  Panormus.  The  question,  however,  can  liardly  bu 
considered  as  definitively  settled.  (Sm  r'alkcncr't  plan.) 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  desolation  of  the  place.  "A 
few  unintelligible  heaps  of  stones,"  writes  Mr.  Arundell 


and  that  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  but  little  alxive  the  '.  culous  power  aecoiu|janicd  the  iqs>stle's  preaching;  even 

articles  of  dress  wliich  had  been  in  contact  w  ith  his  per- 
son proved  efficacious  to  heal  diseases  and  expel  evil 
spirits.  Tlie  celebrity  of  these  miracles  induced  certain 
Jewish  exorcists,  who,  like  modern  fortune-tellers, 
travelled  from  place  to  place  exercising  their  pretended 
art,  to  make  use  of  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  in  cases 
of  demoniacal  possession,  expecting  tliat  results  similar 
to  those  which  followed  from  the  apostle's  invocation  of 
it  would  ensue;  but  they  met  with  a  signal  discomfi- 
ture. The  unhappy  subject  upon  w  hom  they  made  the 
experiment,  endued  with  supernatural  strength,  as- 
saulted them  with  such  violence  that  they  were  glad  to 
esca|ie  out  of  the  house  where  the  scene  Um>V  place, 
"naked  and  wounded,"  Ac.xli.it  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  produced  a  great  sensation:  the  professors 
of  magic  and  astrology,  among  whom,  curious  to  say, 
there  were  some  believers,  Ac.  xix.  If,  felt  themselves  in 
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presence  of  a  superior  power;  and  stricken  with  remorse, 
publicly  confessed  their  guilt,  and  gave  the  bent  evi- 
dence of  their  sincerity  by  committing  the  volumes 
containing  their  occult  lore,  valued  at  50,000  piece*  of 
silver,  to  the  flames.  And  now  the  growing  influence 
of  the  gospel  began  to  excite  opposition  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter,  and  the  storm,  which  doubtless  had  been 
long  gathering,  at  length  burst.  Christianity,  not  low 
than  Judaism,  is  the  stern  foe  of  idol-worship  under 
every  form;  and  it  could  not  be  extensively  embraced 
without  proportionally  diinini-hing  the  number  of  the 
votaries  of  heathen  gods.  Christ  or  Diaua,  one  must 
prevail,  to  the  destruction  of  the  other.  The  ancient 
superstition  did  not  yield  without  a  severe  struggle :  in 
the  first  instance,  however,  the  op|M«*ition  arose  from 
interested  motives.  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  who 
employed  a  nunilwr  of  o]>eratives  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  silver  shrines  before  mentioned,  began  to  feel,  in  the 
diminution  of  his  profits,  the  effect  of  the  new  religion. 
Summoning  his  workmen  together,  he  first  explained 
how  the  preaching  of  Paul  was  injuriously  affecting 
their  teui]>oral  interests,  and  then  artfully  appealing 
to  their  national  pride,  expatiated  u|*»n  the  contempt 
into  which  the  worship  of  their  patron  goddess  was  likely 
to  be  brought.  It  needed  only  this  spark  to  ignite  the 
train.  The  workmen  sallied  forth,  and  filled  the  city 
with  the  well-known  cry,  "  (treat  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians."  The  contagion  spread ;  the  whole  city 
was  in  an  uproar ;  a  tumultuous  assemblage  crowded 
into  the  theatre;  the  presence  of  a  Jew  (Alexander) 
who  wished  to  address  the  people,  increased  their  rage, 
and  for  two  hours  a  cry  of  frantic  voices  shouting, 
"Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  rent  the  air.  At 
length  the  town-clerk  for  the  time  Uing,  a  man  of 
judgment  and  courage,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  hearing. 
He  reminded  his  audience  that  no  one  could  dispute 
their  intense  veneration  for  Diana,  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  neither  Paul  nor  Ins  companions  had  directly  spoken 
against  the  popular  idol— a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  admirable  discretion  with  which  the  apostle  pursue*  1 
his  labours.  If  Demetrius  or  his  followers  had  any 
complaint  to  make,  it  so  hapjiened  that  the  pro-consular 
assizes  were  then  being  held  ;  let  an  information  be 
lodged  in  due  form.  They  had  better  disperse  as 
speedily  as  possible,  for  the  Roman  government,  always 
suspicious  of  breaches  of  the  peace,  was  not  unlikely  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  and  to  visit  it,  if 
proved  groundless,  sevorely.  Reason  prevailed,  and  the 
town  became  quiet.  The  ajswtle,  who  hail  desired  to 
confront  the  danger  in  person,  but  had  been  dissuaded 
from  doing  so  by  the  disciples,  now  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  his  previously  formed  purpose, 
and  bidding  farewell  to  the  brethren,  took  his  departure 
for  Macedonia.  As  far  as  appears  from  the  inspired 
record,  Paul  never  visited  Ephcsus  again.  That  he 
had  intended  to  do  so  may  be  gathered  from  Ac.  xx. 
M ;  but  the  journey  through  Macedonia  had  been  so 
prolonged  that,  if  he  was  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of 
being  at  Jerusalem  at  the  approaching  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, it  was  necessary  to  forego  the  intention.  Passing 
therefore  by  Ephcsus,  on  his  voyage  down  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  stopped  at  Miletus,  and  from  thence 
summoned  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  to  a  fare- 
well conference.  He  reminded  them  of  the  trials  and 
the  labours  which  he  had  undergone  during  his  residence 
amongst  them,  and  foretold  impending  dangers  of  a 
still  more  formidable  kind,  "bonds and  afflictions  abid- 


ing" him.  He  could  call  God  to  witness  that  he  was 
free  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  having  both  in  doctrine 
and  practice  aet  them  an  example  of  holy  faithfulness. 
They  had  need  to  l>ear  his  counsels  in  mind,  for  afto 
his  departure  heresiarchs  would  make  their  appearance, 
"drawing  away  disciples  after  them  .'*  Let  them  espe- 
cially watch  against  the  sin  of  covetousness,  ami 
remember  that  though,  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he 
could  claim  a  maintenance  from  the  church,  his  own 
hands  had  ministered  to  his  wants  and  to  those  of  his 
associates.  He  then  commended  them  to  God  in 
prayer,  and  amidst  the  tears  of  the  whole  company,  he 
embarked  in  the  ship  which  waited  upon  him,  ami  pro- 
ceeded ou  his  voyage,  Ac  ix.  lMa 

According  to  a  widely  spread,  and  apparently  well 
grounded,  tradition,  the  apostle  John,  after  the  capti- 
vity or  death  of  Paul,  took  up  his  al>ode  at  Epbesut, 
from  which  as  a  centre  he  exercised  an  ajtostolic  su|<erin- 
tendence  over  the  surrounding  churches  { rat  A.it66i  8i«  trrr 
iKKArtolai,  Eu»eb  in.  v).  It  is  added  that  he  was  burieJ 
there,  beside  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  from  whom,  in 
oliedience  to  his  Lord's  dying  command,  he  was  never 
separated,  Jd.  xlx.  26.  Among  the  seven  churches  of 
the  Apocalypse,  that  of  Ephcsus  is  mentioned  in  Urros 
of  general  commendation,  though  tho  severity  of  tbe 
divine  inspection  already  marked  a  departure  from  the 
purity  and  zeal  of  an  earlier  time, !;«.  il  i-a. 

[Ejiticaiu  ban  hern  frmpiently  vUited.  and  iU  ruiu*  described. 
Tho  description*  of  ( 'handler,  Hamilton,  Leak*,  and  Antndrll, 
will  lw  found  iu  the  volume*  of  tho<«9  author*  restwctivrljr. 
The  latest  nml  most  elaborate  work  upon  the  tut>jevt  U  that  of 
Mr.  Fnlkcncr  (Day  k  Son,  London,  !Si*i2>,  who  *j«nt  a  fortnight 
u|«n  the  »pot,  and  whose  rruwarche*.  if  not  in  all  points  eatiifar- 
tory,  may  be  said  to  have  auperaeded  those  ul  his  predecessor*  | 

[E.A.L] 

EPHOD,  part  of  the  Ugh -priest's  dress.  (&■ 
PRIESTHOOD,  Dkess  of.) 

EPH  RAIM  [fruitfut],  the  name  of  Joseph's  second 
sou;  for  God,  said  he,  "hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful 
in  the  land  of  my  affliction,"  Ge  xli  Ml  Tbe  name 
proved  to  have  a  significance  for  the  future,  as  well  a* 
for  the  past;  for  in  a  double  sense  fruitfulnesa  was 
granted  to  this  son  of  Joseph.  He  was,  first  of  all, 
along  with  his  elder  brother  Mauaaaeh,  adopted  into 
the  family  of  Jacob,  and  placed  on  a  footing  with 
Jacob's  own  sons  as  the  head  of  a  tribal  auction  of  the 
covenant- people.  Of  both  these  sons  of  Joseph  the 
aged  patriarch  said,  when  in  his  last  sickness  they 
were  presented  to  him  by  their  father,  "  They  arc  mine; 
as  Rculien  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine."  But 
besides  being  elevated  to  this  position  of  patriarchal 
headship,  Ephraim  bat!  prophetically  assigned  to  him 
a  higher  place  even  than  his  brother;  the  younger  here, 
as  in  Jacob's  own  case,  was  preferred  before  the  elder. 
When  the  two  were  placed  before  Jacob  for  his  last 
blessing,  the  elder  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  younger 
on  the  left,  he  guided  his  hands  wittingly,  it  is  said, 
crossing  them,  so  as  to  place  his  right  hand  on  the  head 
of  Ephraim,  and  the  left  on  the  head  of  Manassch. 
Joseph  thought  that  in  the  dimness  of  his  vision  Jacob 
had  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  and  sought  to  cor 
rcct  him.  But  Jacob  refused,  and  said,  "  I  know  it, 
my  son,  I  know  it;  he  also  shall  Iwcome  a  people,  and 
he  alao  shall  be  great:  but  truly  his  younger  broth* r 
shall  be  greater  than  he,  and  his  seed  "shall  become  a 
multitude  of  nations "  (peoples),  Go  xl?IU. 

Of  Ephraim  as  an  individual  we  know  nothing  morr; 
but  the  history  of  the  covenant-people  remarkably 
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Ihc  view  thus  given  at  tlie  outset  of  his  tribal 
dency — though  not  without  mich  occasional  varia- 
.v  might  seem  to  bring  it  for  a  time  into  doubt. 
At  the  period  of  the  exodus  Ephraim  numbered  40,500 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  while  Manasseh  had 
only  32,200.     But  at  the  close  of  the  wilderness- 
S'ijourn  the  proportions  were  reversed:  Ephraim  then 
mustered  but  32,500,  while  Manasseh  had  risen  to 
52,700;  the  one  having  decreased  by  8000,  while  the 
other  gained  upwards  of  20,000.    This  argues  ill  for  the 
spirit  and  behaviour  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  during  that 
trying  period,  as  it  must  have  been  their  singular 
share  in  the  judgments  sent  t<>  chastise  iniquity  which 
reduced  them  so  low.    At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  they  were  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  excepting 
Simeon.    Yet  even  then  nothing  was  abated  of  tlie 
high  anticipations  formed  of  the  future  greatness  of 
£phraira;  for  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  upon  the  tribes, 
pronounced  immediately  before  the  conquest,  while 
Manasseh  is  coupled  with  Ephraim  as  together  destined 
to  share  in  the  rich  heritage  of  good  settled  on  the 
house  of  Joseph,  it  still  is  with  a  marked  indication  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  Ephraim.    After  enumerat- 
ing all  the  precious  thingH  which  were  in  store  for 


to  tell  them  was,  that  in  having  got  possession  of  the 
mountainous  part*  of  their  territory,  they  had  obtained 
a  secure  and  strong  position,  from  which,  if  but  rightly 
used  by  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests,  and  issuing  in 
well -concerted  sallies  against  the  adversaries,  would 
form  a  vantage  ground  from  which  to  suUluc  the 
whole  surrounding  country.  So  it  proved  in  reality; 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  continued  for  many  a  day 
to  be  the  stronghold  and  rallying  place  of  the  people 
against  the  common  enemy.  Ehud,  the  Benjamite, 
when  he  sought  to  rouse  his  countrymen  against  Moab, 
"  blew  a  trumpet  in  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
children  of  Israel  went  down  with  him  from  the  mount," 
and  utterly  discomfited  Moab,  Ju.  UL  Z7.  Deborah, 
who  next  acted  as  a  judge,  established  her  seat  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  lietween  Ramah  and  Bethel,  Ju.  it.  6 ; 
and  within  that  hilly  region  the  army  was  mustered 
with  which  Barak  sallied  forth  and  defeated  the  host  of 
Sisera.  Tola,  at  a  later  period,  judged  Israel  in  the 
same  region;  and  Samuel,  though  of  Levite  |iarentage, 
was  both  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  in  his  settled 
residence,  an  Ephraimitc,  Ju  x.  1 ;  l  Sa  i  2. 

During  tlwt  earlier  period  of  Isrnelitish  history  the 
religious  distinction  of  Ephraim  kept  pace  with  his 


I 


them— those  of  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth  be-  I  political  ascendency.  Shiloh,  which  at  the  period  of 
neath,  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the  everlasting  hills  |  the  conquest,  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  mighty  deep — it  is  added,  "  His  glory  is  like  |  was  within  the  bounds  of  this  tribe;  chosen  apparently 


I 


the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the 
horns  of  unicorns :  with  them  ho  shall  push  the  people 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth:  and  they  are  the  ten 
of  Ephraim,  and  they  are  the  thousands  of 
Manasseh,"  I>e  axxut.  J7. 

Ephraim  as  a  tribe  showed  no  lack  of  faith  in  these 
prognostications  of  its  relative  greatness;  indeed,  tho 
predominant  sin  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  lay  in 
building  too  confidently  on  the  prospects  of  material 
power  and  prosperity  before  them,  as  if  these  were  to 
be  realized  apart  from  any  moral  qualities  cultivated 
among  themselves,  and,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  hereditary 
right,  they  might  claim  a  certain  superiority  over  their 
brethren.   The  history  of  the  tribe,  therefore,  is  marked 
fully  as  much  by  its  overweening  pride,  its  offensive 
arrogance,  and  disapjiomted  ambition,  as  by  the  great- 
ness of  its  achievements  and  the  fertility  of  its  resources. 
At  the  very  first  they  got  a  degree  of  consideration 
beyond  what  their  numliera  might  have  warrnnted 
them  to  expect  from  Joshua,  the  commander  of  the 
entire  host,  having  been  of  their  numl>er.    But  even 
he  failed  to  satisfy  their  ambition:  for  after  their  inher- 
itance had  been  assigned  them,  which  possessed  several 
mountain-ridges  covered  with  forests,  they  came  to 
him  (apparently  in  company  with  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasneh).  and  said,  "  Why  hast  thou  given  me  but 
one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit,  seeing  I  am  a  great 
people,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  hithcrtor* 
They  had  been  abb,  it  would  seem,  to  get  possession 
of  little  more  than  the  hill  portion  of  their  territory, 
while  the  rich  plains  of  the  district  remained  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Canaanites.    Joshua,  therefore,  told 
them  that  they  should  set  about  the  conquest  of  the 
whole.     He  answered  them,  "saying,  Thou  art  a  great 
people,  and  hast  great  power :  thou  shalt  not  have  one 
lot  only;  but  the  mountain  shall  be  thine;  for  it  is  a 
wood  tor  fore*»t),  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down :  and  tlie 
outgoings  of  it  dudl  !»■  thine:  for  thou  nluilt  drive  oul 
the  Canaanites,  though  they  have  iron  chariots,  and 
though  they  be  strong,"  Jo.,  irii.  n-i«     What  he 


more  from  its  central  situation,  and  perhaps  from  the 
security  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
than  from  beauty  of  situation  or  associations  of  a  more 
sacred  kind.  But  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  it 
continued  to  be  the  religious  centre  of  the  covenant- 
people,  where  they  met  to  celebrate  the  stated  feasts 
and  perform  their  vows  to  the  Lord.  The  privilege, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  little  prized  by  the 
Ephraimites,  who  were  rather  prone  to  be  proud  of  the 
distinction,  than  disposed  to  turn  to  proper  account  the 
spiritual  advantages  it  afforded.  Shiloh  itself  became 
a  place  notorious  for  its  shameless  depravity  and  cor- 
ruption, and  could  not  fail  to  spread  a  contaminating 
influence  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  natural 
fertility  also  of  the  region  (when  it  came  fully  into  the 
possession  of  the  tribe),  comprehending  the  fine  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  some  of  the  most  select  portions  of 
Palestine,  tended  to  foster  the  carnal  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  gave  rapid  development  to  the  worst 
features  of  their  character.  The  result  was  that  "God 
refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim;  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 
Mount  Zion  which  he  loved,"  r».  Ixxrin  67,w.  Clear  as 
the  indications  were,  that  this  selection  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  the  sanctuary  of  Zion,  was  the  determined 
purpose  of  the  Ixird,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  pro- 
perly acquiesced  in  by  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  in 
particular  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  haughty 
spirit  of  the  people  could  not  brook  the  personal  rejec- 
tion implied  in  the  proceeding,  and  the  consequent 
elevation  of  a  rival  tribe  to  the  distinction  so  long  held 
by  them.  That  spirit  had  even  broken  out  in  jealous 
humours  and  contentious  strivings  against  the  kindred 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  when  this  trilie  rose  to  a  temporary 
supremacy  under  the  prowess  first  of  Gideon,  and 
again  of  Jephthah,  JiltM  i,  m-.,  ;  »n.  i,  »c| ;  much  more 
may  we  conceive  it  to  have  chafed  under  the  growing, 
and  at  length  somewhat  oppressive  dominion  of  tho 
house  of  David.  Jeroboam,  who  headed  the  opposition 
that  arose  against  that  house  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
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himself  an  Ephrathite,  who  had  been  raised  by 
•Solomon  to  be  "  ruler  over  all  the  charge  (or  revenue*) 
of  the  house  of  Joseph,"  i  K't  xt.  20-2*.  And  we  can 
have  no  doubt,  that  what  gave  sueh  force  to  Lis  future 
opposition,  and  tended  most  materially  to  perpetuate 
the  discord  it  occasioned,  was  the  opportunity  thereby 
presented  of  evoking  the  old  spirit  of  rivalry  and  inor- 
dinate self  -elation,  which  had  rooted  itself  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  to  some  extent  pervaded  the  whole 
house  of  Joseph.  It  would  now  Ihj  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  which  unfortunately  came  to  be  settled  on 
principles  that  rendered  it,  not  only  a  blunder  in 
government,  but  an  ajxwtasy  in  religion.  Ephraim's 
envy  toward  Judah  grew  into  rebellion  against  God, 
bringing  in  its  train  manifold  disorders  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  political  spheres :  and  as  the 
final  upshot  the  curse  of  Heaven  came  down,  smiting 
the  "  crown  of  the  pride  of  Ephraim,"  turning  his  "fat 
valleys"  into  desolation,  and  scattering  the  thousands 
in  which  he  trusted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Instead 
of  making  good  the  ascendency  it  coveted,  the  tribe 
lost  even  the  secondary  place  which  would  readily  have 
lieen  accorded  to  it. 

EPH  RAIM,  WOOD  OR  FOREST  OP.  Mention 
lias  been  made  in  the  preceding  article  both  of  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  the  forests  upon  them. 
But  what  bears  in  Scripture  the  name  of  the  Wood  of 
Kjihralm,  a  place  rendered  memorable  from  being  the 
scene  of  Absalom's  defeat  and  death,  i  Sa.  svUL  a,  must 
have  been  in  a  quite  different  region,  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  and  not  far  from  Mahanaim.  David  and  his 
party  are  expressly  said  to  have  crossed  the  Jordan,  to 
have  pitched  in  the  land  of  Gilcad,  and  made  Ma- 
hanaim their  head  -  quarters,  ISo.xrtt.lt,  M;  xntl.  3.  In 
that  neighbourhood,  therefore,  must  the  field  of  battle 
have  been,  and  consequently  Uic  wood  in  which  Absa- 
lom met  his  death.  Why  a  wood  in  that  direction 
should  have  obtained  the  name  of  Ephraim  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  The  idea  has  been  suggested  that  it 
may  have  arisen  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Ephraimites 
by  Jephthah,  which  took  place  aotnewhere  in  that 
direction  (Stan lev,  p.  sari;  a  not  improbable  conjecture, 
but  incapablo  of  being  sustained  by  any  historical 
evidence. 

EPH  RAIM,  by  or  baide  which  Absalom  had  his 
sheep- shearing,  and  one  may  naturally  suppose  his 
sheep- pastures,  2ste.iiti.23,  must  have  been  some  place 
at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem:  otherwise  an 
invitation  to  David  anil  all  the  royal  family  to  go  and 
attend  the  sheep-shearing  feast  must  have  appeared 
either  supremely  ridiculous,  or  justly  fitted  to  excite 
suspicion.  Nothing  certain  however  is  known  about  it: 
but  it  has  been,  with  some  probability,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  that  Ephraim  to  which  our  Lord  with- 
drew when  threatened  with  violence  by  the  Jews,  after 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  Jn.  \i  r,L  Ami  this  again  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  ancient  0|»hrah 
of  Benjamin,  I8a.xttj.ir— a  place  about  twenty  miles 
north  from  Jerusalem,  and  |>crched  on  a  conical  hill. 
It  goes  now  by  the  name  of  ct  Tniyibeh  (Robin*™, 
1  44i ;  Stanley,  [>  2u).  On  the  east,  between  it  and  the 
Jordan,  lay  the  upper  jiart  of  the  Wilderness  of  Judah; 
and  henco  the  evangelist  John  speaks  of  it  being  in  "a 
country  near  to  the  wilderness."  This  is  what  seems 
to  have  been  called  in  earlier  times  the  Wilderness  of 
Bethaven,  J«».  itih  is. 


EPH'RALN,  2  Ch.  xiii.  19  (for  so  it  should  be 
read,  not  Ephraim,  as  it  is  in  some  English  Bible*!, 
according  to  the  A'eri,  or  marginal  reading,  Epmtos, 
a  town  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Abijah  from  Jem- 
boam,  and  mentioned  along  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  but  another  form  of  the 
Ephraim  last  mentioned. 

EPHRATAH  tfruitfnl  jield}.  1.  The  ancient 
name  of  Bethlehem;  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  an  1  dis 
tinctness  of  meaning  both  are  coupled  together  by  the 
prophet  Mieah,  ch  r  s.  (.Set  Bethlehem.)  2.  The  name  of 
the  second  wife  of  Caleb,  and  mother  of  Hur,  iCh  liix 

EPH'RON  [belonging  to  a  cut/].  The  son  of  Zohar, 
a  Uittite,  the  owner  of  the  field  at  Mature  which  Abra- 
ham bought  for  a  burying-ground,  Go  xiill  t  Josephu* 
calls  bint  Ephraim. 

EPICUREANS,   See  Philosophy. 

EPISTLES.  The  term  that  has  been  employed  to 
designate  a  large  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament—including twenty -tme  out  of  the  twenty- seven 
separate  productions  of  which  it  is  composed.  Two 
even  out  of  the  few  not  included  in  this  designation  also 
liear  somewhat  of  the  form  of  epistolary  writings ;  for 
both  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
are  prefaced  by  an  epistle  to  TheophUus,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  evangelist.  But  as  the  epistolary  part  is 
confined  to  the  preface,  and  the  body  of  the  two  pro- 
ductions is  altogether  historical,  they  are  wisely  sepa- 
rated from  the  epistles  strictly  so  called.  Of  the* 
epistles  fourteen  (if  we  include  Hebrews)  were  indited 
by  the  apostle  Paul;  three  by  the  ap  John;  two  by 
Peter;  one  by  James;  and  oue  by  Jude.  The  epistles 
of  Paul  are  distinguished  from  the  others  as  being  ad 
dressed  to  particular  individuals  or  churches;  while  the 
rest  have  received  the  name  of  general  or  eatkolit 
epistles.  The  division  does  not  strictly  hold ;  for  the 
second  and  third  of  John  had  each  a  specific  destina- 
tion; and  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  which  was  addressed 
to  the  Jewish  Christian  communities  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  even  less  obviously  general  in  its  character  than 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  has  respix-t  to  the 
state  and  prospects  of  Jewish  Christians,  without  speci- 
fication as  to  local  residence.  But  though  not  strictly 
accurate,  the  division  has  a  sufficient  basis  to  rest  upon 
for  general  reference;  for  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  second  and  third  of  John,  while  formally  addressed 
to  particular  persons,  have  little  in  them  that  is  pn>- 
perly  local  and  personal. 

The  several  epistles  are  treated  under  their  respec- 
tive hea«ls ;  so  that  any  remarks  hero  on  their  indi 
vidual  character  would  be  out  of  place.  Viewing  them, 
however,  collectively,  it  may  justly  Ik*  regarded  as  » 
striking  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  in 
so  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  early  church,  that  the  last 
revelation  of  God  should  have  been  made  to  assume  so 
much  this  interesting  and  instructive  form.  This  u 
important  even  in  its  bearing  on  the  external  relation* 
of  Christianity;  for  as  it  is  itself  based  on  the  fact*  <S 
history,  so  the  unfolding  of  ita  truth*  ami  obligation* 
in  a  permanent  shape  to  the  church,  thus  became 
entwined  with  the  historical  characters  and  circam- 
stances  of  tho  time,  and  so  provided  a  manifold  evi- 
dence and  sure  guarantee  of  the  reality  of  the  thing* 
believed  and  taught.  But  it  is  still  more  important, 
from  the  influence  it  is  fitted  to  have  upon  the  mind* 
and  hearts  of  believers.  The  freedom  of  epistolary 
writing— the  room  it  affords  for  the  mtermingUng  of 
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personal  feeling  and  affection  with  the  varied  exhibition 
uf  Christian  doctrine — the  freshness,  the  point,  the 
fulness  of  instruction,  consolation,  and  comfort,  which 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  sacred  jienmen  natu- 
rally imparted  to  their  epistolary  communications -all 
contribute  to  invest  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
with  h  charm,  and  endow  them  with  a  value,  which 
they  could  never  have  possessed  if  thrown  into  a  more 
abstract  and  didactic  form.  Thus,  finally,  writings  so 
originating  and  so  constructed  suited  best  the  character 
of  Christianity  as  a  grand  historical  development;  for 
wc  thus  see  how  the  seed  of  the  gospel  took  root  in  the 
world,  and  how  tho  mode  of  its  distribution  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  and  the  fruits  it  bore  among  men, 
acted  and  reacted  on  each  other.  The  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  are  in  this  respect  the  fitting  com- 
plement of  its  historical  books,  that  together  they  form 
the  life-|*>rtraiture  of  the  gradual  and  progressive  evo- 
lution of  Christian  faith,  worship,  and  J*»lity. 

ER  [tratfher].  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Judah,  who,  for 
his  extreme  wickedness,  was  visited  with  condign  pun- 
ishment, o«  nxiUL  3-7  2.  A  descendant  of  Shelah, 
another  son  of  Judah,  l  Ok  l».  tt. 

ERASTUS,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
and  one  of  St.  Paul's  converts  there,  Ro  xvi  21.  The 
office  he  held  was  one  of  great  dignity  ami  importance; 
so  that  the  conversion  of  such  a  man  to  tlie  faith  of  the 
gospel  was  itself  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  apostle's  lalsiurs  in  that  city.  Erastus  not  only 
receive*!  the  go;ij>el,  but  became  one  of  its  most  devoted 
adherents ;  he  is  mentioned  as,  along  with  Timothy, 
ministering  to  Paul,  and  accompanying  him  in  some  of 
his  visits  to  other  places,  Ae.  its.9f  The  last  notice  we 
have  of  him  represents  him  as  abiding  at  Corinth,  which 
probably  continued  to  be  his  settled  home,  1T1.  if.  ». 

E'RECH.  a  city  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  and  so  ancient 
iis  to  be  connected  with  the  name  of  Nimrod,  (!«.•  i.  io. 
By  Jerome  and  the  Targumists  this  place  was  identified 
with  Edessa,  in  the  north-west  of  Mesopotamia;  but 
recent  inquiry  has  taken  a  different  direction.  ( 'olonel 
Taylor,  formerly  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  "who 
devoted  great  skill  and  distinguished  abilities  to  the 
geography  of  the  Babylonian  region,  satisfied  himself 
that  the  place  formerly  called  Orckot  by  the  Greeks, 
and  now  known  as  Werka,  is  the  true  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Werka  is  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  82  miles 
south,  43  east  from  Babylon,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
immense  mounds,  which  are  believed  to  l>e  the  ruins  of 
Erech  "  (Bnnomi'%  Nincrch,  i>.  <o). 

ESA'I  AS.     Sf<  ISAIAH. 

ESARHADDON,  a  king  of  Assyria,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sennacherib,  the  same  probably  with  the  Sar- 
gon  of  Isaiah,  and,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  Sardana- 
pal  us  of  profane  history,  s  KL  xlx.  37 ;  I».  xx.  L  (jStt 
Assyria.) 

FSAU,  ETX)M,  the  first-born  of  Rebekah's  twin- 
children.  The  account  given  of  his  birth  is,  "  And  the 
first  came  out  red,  all  over  like  a  hairy  garment,  and 
they  called  liis  name  Esan,"  Oo  xxr.  &  From  the 
s|Ms-ial  attention  <lrawn  to  his  hairy  appearance,  one 
would  supj>oso  that  the  name  Esau  (Vcy),  or  Esav,  was 

to  give  expression  to  that  quality.  And  so 
learned  men  in  recent,  as  well  as  former  times, 
held,  though  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
Arabic  for  the  etymological  explanation;  a  wonl  very 
similar  in  Arabic,  signifying  hairy.    The  older  Hebrew 


however,  derived  it  from  the  verb  nby, 

to  make,  and  explained  the  word  as  signifying  "  made," 
"  complete,"  "  full-grown  "-  viewing  the  hair  as  an  in- 
dication of  premature  manly  vigour.  But  the  Jews  of 
the  present  day  seem  more  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the 
other  derivation  (tor  NtaBDkt  uphill  in  lean).  The  unusual 
covering  cjf  hair,  which  not  oidy  distinguished  Esau  as 
a  chili),  but  kept  pace  with  Ids  growth,  and  in  mature 
life  gave  his  skin  a  kind  of  goat-like  appearance  «.;«. 
xxvti.  in),  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  be  indicative  of  the 
man;  it  was  a  natural  sign,  coeval  with  his  very  birth, 
by  which  his  parents  might  duscry  the  future  man — as 
one  in  whom  the  animal,  should  greatly  pre|tondcratc 
over  the  moral  and  spiritual,  qualities  of  nature— a 
character  of  rough,  self-willed,  and  untamed  energy. 
From  the  word  designating  his  hairy  aspect,  tear  (nyto), 

it  is  not  improltable,  that  the  mountain-range,  wliich 
Ix-came  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  was  called 
Mount  .Sfi'r,  though  it  is  also  j>ossib]e  that  the  rough, 
wooded  appearance  of  the  mountain  itself  may  have 
U-en  the  occasion  of  the  name. 

It  was  not  long  till  Esau  gave  proof  of  the  charac- 
teristic tendencies  which  were  so  remarkably  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  brother :  "  The  Is.ys  grew,  and  Esau 
was  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field"— "of  n 
roving  and  restless  disjxisition,  whom  the  fulness  of 
animal  spirits,  as  Abarhanel  justly  remarks,  impelled 
to  seek  excitement  in  change  of  scene  and  hazardous 
pursuits"  (Rajihau).  One  would  have  thought  this  was 
not  the  disposition  or  the  manner  of  life  that  would 
have  most  commended  itself  to  the  peaceful,  contem- 
plative, and  God-fearing  Isaac;  they  were  certainly 
very  different  from  his  own,  and,  if  viewed  by  them- 

I  selves,  would  probably  have  occasioned  dissatisfaction 
rather  than  delight.    But  Isaac  in  his  old  age  apjs'ars 

J  to  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of  soft  and  luxurious  repose, 
and  Enau  knew  how  to  minister  to  this  infirmity  of  his 
aged  parent  by  supplying  him  with  delicate  and  savoury 
food.  He  therefore  loved  Esau,  it  is  said— loved  him  in 
coni]»ari*on  of  Jacob — l'l>ecause  he  did  eat  of  his  veni- 
son." What,  however.  Isaac  had  as  an  infirmity  of  his 
latter  <lays,  U-longed  to  Esau  as  a  predominant  charac- 
teristic: animal  pleasure,  sensual  enjoyment,  were  with 
him  the  very  cream  of  life;  he  neither  kuew  nor  cared 
for  anything  I  tetter.  His  brother  Jacob  perceived  this, 
and  certainly  took  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  it.  On 
returning  one  day  from  the  field  faint  and  hungry 
Esau  found  Jacoli  busy  with  a  mess  of  pottage — a  sort 
of  di»h  prepared  by  boiling,  and  of  much  alxuit  the 
consistence  of  gruel.  It  is  made  of  various  kinds  of 
grain,  which  an?  first  beaten  in  a  mortar.  In  the 
present  case  this  was  letitiles,  or  small  beans,  which, 
Robinson  tells  us.  are  common  in  Egypt  and  Syria 
under  the  name  of  *«</>?.<.  He  adds  that  he  found 
them  "  very  palatable,  and  could  Well  conceive,  that  to 
a  weary  hunter,  faint  with  hunger,  they  might  lie 
quite  a  dainty"  ^lenoarebcs.  L  p  2W)  They  were  certainly 
esteemed  such  by  Esau ;  and  he  said  with  eager  desire 
"  Let  me  taste  of  that  red" — dish,  understood,  pottage 
made  of  letitiles  having  a  reddish  colour— but  Esau 
used  no  more  words  than  were  alwolutely  necessary, 
for  he  was  faint,  as  he  himself  added,  and  on  this  ac- 
count was  impatient  to  Is?  satisfied.  Jacob  then  urged 
tliat  ho  would  sell  him  his  birthright— he  did  not  say 
for  what  consideration,  but  it  was  plainly  with  respect 
to  the  pottage,  then  in  the  js.wcr  of  his  hand  to  give 
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or  withhold,  This  was  so  small  a  boon  compared  witli 
what  he  sought  that  it  seems  strange  at  first  sight  how 
Jacob  should  have  thought  of  proving  such  an  offer. 
But  it  is  this  very  discrepance  between  the  price  ami 
the  purchase,  wliich,  as  proposed  by  Jacob,  discovers 
the  insight  he  ltad  obtained  into  Esau's  character,  and, 
as  accepted  by  Esau,  shows  the  predominance  that 
sense  with  him  had  acquired  over  faith,  the  present 
over  the  future.  Ksuu  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  at  the  jioint 
to  die,  and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  for  me?*' 
He  felt  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  the  dish,  as  if 
he  should  presently  die  did  he  not  get  refreslunent,  and 
ho  might  therefore  tlirow  the  prospective  advantages  of 
his  birthright  to  the  wiiul*.  This  seems  plainly  Un- 
meaning, and  not,  as  some  Jewish  and  also  Christian 
authorities  would  put  it,  "  I  am  ever  exposed  to  death 
from  my  precarious  mode  of  life,  and  must  soon  die 
anyhow,  mi  that  I  need  not  set  so  much  by  this  birth- 
right." Such  a  line  of  thought  was  quite  alien  to 
Esau's  character,  and  implied  too  reflective  a  cast  of 
mind.  He  looked  simply  to  what  was  before  him, 
cared  for  nothing  but  Uie  removing  of  a  present  trouble 
and  the  enjoying  of  a  pleasant  entertainment.  So 


much  was  this  his 


that  Jacob  could  not  be 


satisfied  with  his  mere  word,  but  insisted  on  having 
also  his  oath.  "Swear  to  me,"  lie  said,  "this  day; 
and  he  sware  to  him ;  and  he  sold  his  birthright  unto 
Jacob  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of 
lentiles ;  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  and 
went  his  way :  thus  Ksau  despised  his  birthright." 

Whatever  niay  have  lietm  included  in  the  birthright 
here  spoken  of,  the  despite  shown  toward  it  by  Esau 
was  evidently  meant  to  be  characterized  as  the  evidence 
of  a  light  and  reckless  spirit,  which  brooked  only  of 
present  things  and  corporeal  delights.  So  it  is  inter- 
preted by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  warns  the  churches  against  harbouring  jtrofane 
persons  like  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his 
birthright,  Ho.  xli.  10.  And  the  same  thing  appears  from 
the  proverbial  use  to  which  the  incident  came  to  be 
applied  in  the  current  language  of  the  East.  "  When 
a  man,"  says  Roberts  in  his  fl/iutralittm  of  Seripturt, 
"  has  sold  his  fields  or  his  gardens  for  an  insignificant 
sum,  the  jioople  say,  '  The  fellow  has  sold  his  land  for 
pottage."  Does  a  father  give  his  daughter  to  a  low 
caste  man,  it  is  observed,  'He  has  given  her  for  j*>t- 
tage.'  1  >oc*  a  person  by  base  means  seek  for  some 
paltry  enjoyment,  it  is  said,  '  For  one  leaf  (leaf-ful)  of 
pottage  he  will  do  nine  days'  work.'  Has  a  learned 
man  stooped  to  anything  which  was  not  expected  from 
him,  it  is  said,  '  The  learned  man  has  fallen  into  the  ' 
pottage  pot.'"  Hie  very  name  given  to  Esau — the 
nickname,  as  it  must  be  reckoned — on  account  of  the 
part  he  acted  in  this  memorable  transaction,  is  also  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  light  in  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients.  "Therefore  was  his  name  called 
Edoin  " — tdom  being  the  Hebrew  for  rtd,  which  as 
embodied  in  the  jiottage  he  so  emphatically  pronounced 
and  so  earnestly  desired.  It  was  fixed  on  him,  Men- 
delssohn justly  notes,  "  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  his 
folly  and  sensuality."  And  because  it  was  of  such  a 
nature,  the  designation  Edom  was  applied  chiefly  to 
his  jKwterity  and  land,  while  Esau  was  still  regarded 
and  used  as  his  proper  name. 

In  respect  to  the  birthright  itself,  and  what  the  two 
brothers  conceived  to  l>e  involved  iu  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  Bjicak  very  definitely.    In  the  earlier  history  of  the  I 


covenant-people  nothing  specific  is  connected  with  it, 
but  the  double  portion  in  the  father's  inheritance,  D*. 
ixi.  it.  And  in  respect  to  Jacob  s  own  family  it  is  testi- 
fied that  his  eldest  son  Reuben  for  his  incontinence 
lost  the  birthright,  which  was  given  to  the  son*  of 
Joseph,  K'h.i  i ;  that  is,  the  double  portion  in  the  in- 
heritance of  Israel,  which  is  here  resolved  into  the 
birthright,  was  on  spiritual  grounds  taken  from  the 
eldest,  and  given  to  a  younger  son.  But  while  this  is 
all  that  seems  to  have  been  specifically  connected  with 
the  birthright  in  patriarchal  times,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  would  be  associated,  especially  in  Jacob's  mind, 
with  the  more  distinctive  covenant-blessing.  He  who 
had  the  birthright  would  naturally  be  regarded  at 
stepping  more  jxjculiarly  into  the  room  of  Isaac,  and 
standing  in  a  closer  relationship  to  the  higher  designs 
and  purposes  of  God.  So  that  to  despise  a  birthright 
which  linked  its  possessor  in  some  special  manner  U> 
interests  and  prospects  of  so  lofty  a  nature,  was  » 
manifest  indication  of  a  profane  and  grovelling  di*- 
jsisition. 

The  brief  notices  that  are  given  of  Esau's  subsequent 
history  only  serve  to  confirm  the  impression  which  this 
first  recorded  act  gives  of  his  character.  At  the  age  of 
forty  he  took  to  him  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan, 
"  which  were  a  grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  and  Reliecca," 
Oc.  xx*l.  M,  35;  in  this  again  showing  his  disregard  of  the 
higher  considerations  which  should  have  been  upper- 
most in  a  child  of  the  covenant,  and 
gratification  of  his  own  carnal 
things  should  liave  awakened  his  father  Isaac  to  the 
conviction  that  the  more  special  blessing  of  the  cove- 
nant could  not  be  destined  for  Esau,  and  should  have 
enabled  him  to  read  aright  the  oracle  tliat  had  been 
pronounced  res|>ectitig  him  before  his  birth,  that  "the 
elder  should  serv  e  the  younger."  But  Isaac  was  him 
self  blinded  am)  misled  by  a  carnal  partiality,  and  *>> 
he  fell  into  the  grievous  error  of  resolving  to  lssstuw  on 
Esau  the  distinctive  blessing — to  assign  him  the  higher 
place  and  destination  that  belonged  to  the  person  »ho 
stood  first  in  the  household  of  faith.  The  providence 
of  Gtxl  defeated  the  purpose,  and  brought  Isaac  him- 
self  to  see  that  he  had  been  culpably  blind  to  the  inti- 
mations of  God's  will  in  the  matter.  It  was  fon.it!  on 
him  indeed,  by  a  course  of  procedure  that,  from  its  foul 
deceit,  must  have  greatly  aggravated  the  pain  of  the 
discovery.  But  of  the  fact  itself,  th&t  he  had  purposed  U< 
lieatow  the  peculiar  blessing  upon  one  who,  by  bin  whole 
life  and  behaviour,  had  clearly  shown  that  he  was  not 
the  proper  subject  of  it,  Isaac  could  not  entertain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  therefore  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced unwittingly  upon  Jacob  was  irrevocably  wttled 
as  his  proper  inheritance.  Esau  found  no  place  for 
repentance  (i.e.  for  producing  a  change  in  his  father  i 
mind),  though  ho  sought  it  carefully  with  team;  Vt 
own  measure  iu  divine  things  was  now  meted  back  to 
him,  He  xli.  IT. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Esau  should  have  felt  irri- 
tated at  the  part  acted  by  Jacob  in  the  matter  of  the 
blessing,  but  he  should,  like  his  father  Tsaac,  have 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  turn  tilings  took  ;  and  know- 
ing that  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  God.  he  fhoold 
ha%-e  charged  upon  himself  whatever  grieved  him  in  the 
actual  result.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  gave  way 
to  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride,  and  vowed  venge- 
ance against  the  brother  who  had  supplanted  him,  bj 
determining,  after  their  father's  death,  to  take  away  his 
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life.    Thw  led  to  the  exile  of  Jacob  to  Mesopotamia, 
and  his  abode  there  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Still, 
at  the  dose  of  that  long  period  Esau's  revenge  con- 
tinued as  strong  as  ever;  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
brother's  approach  to  the  family  home  he  sallied  forth 
with  an  armed  band  of  (JUO  men,  manifestly  for  the 
purpose  of  falling  upon  him  and  destroying  him.  But 
the  earnest  prayer  of  Jacob,  followed  as  it  was  by  the 
tokens  of  love  to  his  brother,  which  he  sent  on  before 
in  drove  after  drove  of  flocks  and  herds,  fairly  over- 
came the  lion-hearted  Esau;  his  rough  but  impulsive 
and  impressible  nature  melted  to  tenderness  under  such 
touching  manifestations  of  a  brother's  regard;  and  by 
the  grace  of  (Jod  the  two  men  met  now  again  as  in 
their  youth  they  had  often  met  in  their  father's  tent; 
they  fell  on  each  other's  neck  and  terminated  their  long 
quarrel  in  the  embrace  of  brotherly  affection,  Go  xxxtti 
The  reconciliation  then  effected  appears  to  have  been 
so  far  as  the  two  brothers  personally  were  coii- 
They  are  only  once  again  mentioned  as  in 
intercourse,  namely,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
father's  death.    Isaac  lingered  on  till  he  reached  the 
extreme  age  of  180  years,  "and  his  sons  Esau  and 
Jacob  buried  him,"  themselves  at  the  time  about  120 
years  old,  <t«  x»i».  t>     Before  this,  however,  though  it 
occurs  later  in  the  history,  Esau  had  withdrawn  to 
some  distance  from  the  district,  which  was  occupied  by 
Jacob  after  his  return  from  Padan-Aram;  "he  went 
into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob,  for 
their  riches  were  more  than  that  they  might  dwell 
together;  and  the  land  wherein  they  were  strangers 
could  not  liear  them  because  of  their  cattle,"  Uc.  xxsti 
«,?    The  country  to  which  Esau,  with  his  immense 
family  and  flocks  retired,  was  the  tract  of  Mount  Heir, 
from  which  they  gradually  dispossessed  the  thinly  scat 
teml  population  that  preceded  them  in  its  occupancy, 
*n<l  which  they  continued  to  hold  for  many  generations. 
It  was  a  region  entirely  suited  to  the  uomade  and 
roving  character  of  the  race.    But  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  them  and  the  seed  of  Israel,  the  remote 
descendants  of  Esau  proved  leas  pliant  or  generous 
than  their  progenitor ;  for  from  the  time  that  Israel 
left  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  the  two  families  again 
came  into  contact,  the  posterity  of  Esau  seemed  to  re- 
member only  the  old  quarrel  lietween  the  respective  heads 
of  the  races,  and  to  forget  the  brotherly  reconciliation. 
A  (|nrit  of  keenest  rivalry  and  spite  characterized  their 
procedure  toward  Israel ;  through  many  a  bloody  con- 
flict they  strove  to  regain  the  ascendency  which  the 
decree  of  Heaven  had  destined  in  the  other  direction; 
and  in  the  times  of  Israel's  backsliding  and  weakness, 
they  showed  themselves  ever  ready,  according  to  the 
prophetic  word  of  Isaac,  "  to  lircak  his  yoke  from  off 
their  neck,"  and  to  drive  the  evil  to  the  uttermost. 
But  it  was  a  fruitless  struggle;  the  purpose  of  Heaven 
rtood  fast ;  the  dominion  remained  with  the  house  of 
Jacob;  and  in  the  course  of  the  Maccabean  wars  the 
children  of  Esau  finally  lost  their  independent  existence, 
and  became  substantially  merged  in  the  house  of  Israel. 
The  decree  of  Heaven,  as  we  have  said,  had  so  fixed  it; 
but  that  decree  did  not  realize  itself  arbitrarily ;  the 
preference  for  Israel  antl  his  seed  was  no  senseless 
favouritism :  from  the  first  the  qualities  were  there 
which  inevitably  carried  along  with  them  the  superio- 
rity in  might  and  blessing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  Esau's  carnalism,  sensuality,  godlessness,  the  destiny 
of  his  race  was  already  indicated 
Vot.  I 


ESDRAE'LON.    See  Jezbeel. 
ES'DRAS.  *<Ezra. 

K  SKK  [ttri/e],  the  name  given  by  Isaac's  men  to  a 
well,  dug  by  them,  which  the  men  of  (ierar  strove  to 
obtain,  Go  xx«t  ii) 

ESH-BA'AL  [BaaC*  mau\  the  name  of  Saul's 
youngest  son,  according  to  the  list  given  in  1  Ch.  viii. 
33;  ix.  39.  It  is  another  form  of  Ishbosheth,  which 
means  man  of  $hnmt.  Bcsheth  or  Bosheth  is  used  for 
an  idol,  as  a  thing  that  causes  shame,  u.  xllil  IT  ;  xll» 

9,  Ac 

ESHCOL  [rltutrr].  An  Amorite  chief,  brother  of 
Mamrc,  who  stood  on  friendly  terms  with  Abraham, 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  warlike  expedition  against 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate  king*.  (Jo  xt»  13,  x*. 

ESH  COL,  VALLEY  OF.  A  valley  or  wady  in  the 
south  of  Canaan,  and  the  neighliourhood  of  Hebron, 
so  called  from  the  rich  cluster  of  grapes  which  the 
Israelitish  spies  carried  away  from  it,  Nu  xilt  it.  But  as 
the  name  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Abraham,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  reason 
which  1'  ■■  1  the  Israelites  to  apply  to  the  valley  such  a 
designation,  had  operated  also  among  the  original 
possessors  of  the  soil.  It  is  to  this  day  full  of  vine- 
yards,  and  the  gra|ies  produced  in  it  retain  their  an- 
cient diameter.  They  are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the 
country  (RobliMOtTi  Rc*c»rclic»,l  317). 

ESHTA'OL  f probably  a  rttrtat],  a  town,  along  with 
Zorali,  allotted  to  Dan  out  of  the  territory  of  Judah, 
Jos.  x».  S3.  It  was  on  the  Isirders  of  the  Philistine 
country,  and  was  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  be- 
tween Azotus  and  Askelon.  It  has  long  since  vanished; 
but  it  was  anciently  noted  as  the  place  where  Samson 
spent  his  youth,  and  the  burying-  place  of  Manoah  his 
father,  Ju.  xiu.  a  xrt.31, 4c 

ESHTE'MOH  [ohdinfr]—n»A  also  ESHTEMOA, 
a  city  in  the  lull-country  of  Judah,  Jon  x»  .w.  It  was 
included  among  the  towns  to  which  David  sent  pre- 
sents, and  must  therefore  have  lieen  a  place  frequented 
by  him,  is.  u\  Robinson  has  identified  it  with  a 
village,  St mu  a,  about  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron 
(l  «h).  In  1  Ch.  iv.  17  it  is  connected  with  a  person, 
Ishhah,  as  its  father  or  founder. 

ESSENES  [etymology  unknown].  The  name  of  a 
Jewish  sect  that  arose  nearly  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Though  they  are  never  noticed  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  present  some  account  of  them  here,  as  their  views 
and  practices  are  constantly  referred  to  by  writers 
who  treat  of  the  commencement  of  Christianity  and 
the  character  of  the  gospel  age.  Some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  identify  John  the  Baptist  with  the 
party,  although  the  idea  is  without  any  real  founda- 
tion, and  is  likely  to  meet  with  few  advocates  in  the 
present  day. 

The  information  that  has  come  down  to  us  upon 
this  peculiar  sect  is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  charac- 
ter, and  not  perfectly  consistent  with  itself.  What  is 
stated  respecting  the  party  by  one  writer  does  not  en- 
tirely harmonize  with  what  instated  by  another.  Puny, 
indeed,  one  of  those  writers,  could  hardly  be  exjiected 
to  be  very  minutely  acquainted  with  the  fraternity,  and 
acconlingly  his  brief  account  of  their  peculiarities  must 
lie  taken  with  some  qualification.  Speaking  of  the 
Dead  Sea  he  takes  occasion  to  amy,  "  On  its  western 
shore  dwell  the  Esscnes,  at  a  siiffident  distance  to 
escape  what  is  noxious  in  its  vapours.    They  are  a 
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solitary  claw,  and  indeed  the  most  wonderful  jieople  in 
the  world— without  wives,  abstaining  from  sexual  inter- 
course,  without  money,  associating  only  with  palm- 
tree*.  Their  numliers  are  replenished  by  fresh  acoes- 
HionH  daily,  many  reiairing  to  their  settlements  whom 
the  reverses  of  fortune  have  rendered  weary  of  life, 
and  inclined  to  their  manners.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass, 
what  might  seem  incredible,  that  a  community  in  which 
no  one  is  lrorn,  yet  continues  t<i  sulwist  for  centuries" 
(Xat.  Hint  I  t,  c.  is).  Comparing  this  with  the  fuller  ac- 
count of  Josephus,  we  find  that  what  is  said  respecting 
marriage  held  only  of  a  portion,  not  of  the  whole  of 
the  Essenes;  the  stricter  part  alone  attained  from  it. 
He  nay*  expressly  that  there  was  an  older  among  them 
who  "agreed  with  the  rest  an  to  their  way  of  living, 
and  customs  and  lawn,  hut  differed  from  them  in  the 
jvoint  of  marriage."  They  did  so,  he  add*,  because  to 
abjure  marriage  were  to  cut  off  the  principal  part  of 
human  life,  and,  if  all  were  to  follow  the  name  ci>un<e, 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  should  fail"  (Wars  1L  8.  ish 
The  practice  of  eelil*acy  was  so  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Hebrew  polity,  that  it  Lt  matter  of  surprise  any 
party,  or  even  section  of  a  party,  should  have  arisen 
within  it*  pale  who  embraced  that  form  of  asceticism, 
and  constituted  it  a  special  ground  of  merit.  It  plainly 
indicated  the  influence  of  a  foreign  teaching  upon  their 
mind,  commingling  with  that  of  Moses,  and  leading 
them  to  entertain  ideas  of  perfection  which  found 
no  countenance  in  the  law  ami  the  prophets.  Tliat 
influence,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  derived  from  the 
oriental  philosophy,  which  with  its  fundamental  doc 
trine  respecting  the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  led  men, 
wherever  iU  spirit  prevailed,  to  aspire  after  an  ethereal 
virtue  by  working  themselves  free  from  corporeal  affec- 
tions, rising  al>ove  the  lawful  wants  of  nature,  and  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life.  Hence,  in  their  religious 
belief,  the  Iwdy  was  regarded  an  the  prison-house, 
rather  than  the  temple  and  instrument  of  the  soul  (.!.« 
W»ra,ll.  «.  IX). 

This  spirit,  however,  though  it  had  its  share  in 
moulding  the  views  and  practices  of  the  Essenic  frater- 
nity, was  kept  in  check  by  another— their  reverence 
for  the  teaching  of  Moses.  Hi*  was  their  paramount 
authority ;  "  what  they  most  of  all  honoured,"  says 
Josephus,  "after  <!od  himself,  is  the  name  of  their 
legislator,  whom  if  any  one  blaspheme,  he  iR  pun- 
ished capitally."  Yet,  like  mystics  generally,  they 
used  great  freedom*  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  autho- 
rity they  professed  so  rigidly  to  follow;  and,  if  viewed 
with  respect  to  tho  letter  of  the  command,  their  mode 
of  life  seemed  to  be  as  remarkable  for  its  disregard  of 
some  of  the  institutions  of  Moses,  as  for  its  compliance 
with  others.  Their  sygtem  was  a  compound  of  the 
mystic  ami  ceremonial  element*,  jumbled  together  in  a 
manner  that  appears  arbitrary  and  inexplicable.  If  any 
part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  might  lie  regarded  as 
more  explicit  and  binding  than  another,  it  is  what  it 
enjoins  respecting  attendance  at  the  stated  feasts  and 
the  presentation  of  sacrifices  aj  the  temple.  Yet  the 
Ewenes  took  no  part  in  these.  They  sent  offerings  to 
the  temple,  for  the  purpose  probably  of  discliarging 
their  stated  and  hereditary  obligations  as  Jews,  but 
not,  as  Josephus  expressly  states  ( Ant  I.  & ),  "for  the 
presentation  of  sacrifices,  Itccausc  they  have  [i.e.  think 
they  have)  purer  lustrations  of  their  own;  on  which  ac- 
count (he  adds)  they  are  excluded  from  the  common 
court  of  the  temple,  but  offer  their  sacrifices  them 


selves."  The  passage  of  Philo.  in  which  he  roi>rvs*m\« 
them  as  not  sacrificing  animals,  but  deeming  it  incum- 
lient  to  present  their  minds  as  holy  offerings  (<*'•  fu«t  f«ra- 
tVo*T«f  d\V  Upoirp* T(U  rat  i<L\Tw*  Sumiat  lariiatn-i- 
fttM  dftoeVrrt,  Quint  omni*  /irofiux  lititr,  $  12).  must 
either  have  proceeded  on  a  mistake,  or,  as  Neander 
thinks  (Hlrt  t  p.  80).  merely  imports  that  they  laid  the 
chief  stress  upon  the  spiritual  element  in  s.-u-red  wor- 
ship — accounted  the  outward  service  nothing  aj«art 
from  the  preparation  and  service  of  the  heart.  They 
still  therefore  offered  the  legal  sacrifices,  but  not  after 
the  legal  manner — not  in  the  place  which  God  had 
chosen;  from  this  they  stood  aloof  on  account  of  the 
defilement  which  they  conceived  it  to  lie  ever  contract- 
ing from  the  multitude  of  impure  worshippers  who 
trod  its  courts.  They  deemed  it  letter,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  tl»e  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  to 
remain  by  themselves,  and  sacrifice  within  the  holier 
sanctuary  of  their  own  dwellings.  How,  indeed,  could 
the  stricter  Essenes  mingle  in  the  common  crowd  of 
the  temple- worshippers,  when  they  looked  upon  enn 
the  juniors  in  their  own  select  fraternity  as  so  fur 
Itcneath  them,  that  if  they  accidentally  came  into  con- 
tact with  these,  they  thought  it  needful  to  wash  them- 
selves,  as  if  they  had  been  defiled  by  the  touch  of  * 
foreigner*  (Jo«.  Wan,U.  *  to). 

Hut  while  thus  in  one  direction  spurning  the  re- 
straints of  ceremonialism,  ami  in  many  of  their  regula- 
tions freely  chalking  out  a  path  for  themselves,  the 
Essenes  in  other  things  lielonged  to  the  straittwt  sect  of 
eerenionialists.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  lil>ertv  of 
the  gospel,  nor  had  ever  penetrated  through  the  shell 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  They  adhered, 
for  example,  so  rigidly  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  that  they  would  kindle  no  fire,  nor  allow  any 
fowl  to  lw  prepared  on  it ;  they  would  never  partake  of 
victuals  except  such  as  had  l>een  cooked  by  the  hands 
of  their  own  fraternity  ;  nay,  counted  it  such  a  pollution 
to  do  so,  that  death  was  to  be  preferred  instead;  they 
religiously  abstained  from  spitting,  especially  on  theru'ht 
side;  they  ttetook  to  corporeal  ablutions  whenever  they 
haptwncd  to  receive  the  touch  of  an  uncircumcised 
person,  or  even  (as  In-  just  been  stated)  of  one  belong- 
ing to  an  inferior  grade  in  their  own  party:  such  slaves 
were  they  to  form,  and  so  much  did  externalism  encir- 
cle ami  overlay  their  mysticism  ' 

There  were,  however,  amid  all  these  peculiarities, 
traits  of  excellence  in  the  Essenes  as  a  body,  whHi 
honourably  distinguished  them  from  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen,  and  must  have  greatly  tended  to  win  for 
them  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  thoughtful  minds. 
Notwithstanding  their  formal  separation  from  the 
temple,  they  were  most  regular  and  frequent  in  their 
exercises  of  devotion;  every  day  was  liegun  before  sun- 
rise with  prayer  and  praise;  every  meal  was  haKWd 
with  grace  Itefore  anil  after  meat;  and  so  religion*!? 
did  they  adhere  to  the  truth,  that  they  disallowed  the 
use  of  oaths ;  "  for  they  say,  that  he  who  cannot  be 
(relieved  without  swearing  by  God,  is  already 
deinned."  They  were  also  distinguished  for  their  tern- 
|ieraneo  in  food,  having  only  one  dish  set  liefore  them 
at  each  meal;  for  their  habits  of  industry,  spending  the 
hours  of  the  day  (except  in  so  far  as  required  for  devo- 
tion, lathing*,  and  refreshment)  in  some  kind*  «f 
handicraft  and  labour;  for  their  unselfish  and  brotherly 
spirit,  having  all  things  in  common,  and  making  »t  ' 
part  of  their  stated  employment  to  relieve  the  want*  of 
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the  distressed.  They  were  not  only  lovers  of  p«HW, 
but  were  on  principle  opposed  to  war,  and  abstained 
from  any  of  the  arts  that  ministered  to  its  use.  Great 
strictness  was  observed  in  admitting  members.  The 
applicant  was  obliged  to  live  ono  whole  year  outside 
the  community,  but  practising  its  rules,  and  receiving 
as  badge*,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  garment.  On 
the  finishing  of  one  year  well,  he  was  permitted  to  share 
in  the  ablutions,  but  not  in  the  common  repasts  and 
meals.  And  after  another  probation  of  two  yearn,  he 
was  admitted  as  a  full  meml>cr,  and  being  so  was  taken 
solemnly  bound  to  exercise  piety  toward  God,  to 
observe  justice  toward  men,  to  hate  the  wicked  ami 
wrist  the  righteous,  himself  to  injure  no  one,  to  sj>eak 
the  truth,  avoid  theft  and  robbery,  and  keep  the 
rules  and  secrets  of  the  society.  If  any  of  their  mem- 
bers fell  into  flagrant  sin,  they  were  expelled  from  the 
community,  and  sometimes  were  allowed  to  perish  fur 
want,  or,  if  received  hack,  it  was  only  when  they  were 
suffering  the  last  extremities  of  hunger.  By  their  gene- 
ral spirit  and  behaviour,  they  eertaiidy  were  witnesses 
again.-:  many  of  the  more  crying  iniquities  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  time ;  but  they  had  neither  depth  of  dis- 
cernment nor  largeness  of  view  to  work  out  anything 
like  a  thorough  practical  reformation,  or  bring  in  a 
spiritual  religion. 

Their  numbers  have  been  variously  estimated.  Both 
Pbilo  and  Josephus  speak  of  four  thousand  of  them 
being  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  but  this  number  seems 
only  to  include  the  stricter  portion  of  the  sect.  Engedi 
appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  their  settlements;  but 
they  were  also  scattered  through  some  of  the  more  desert 
parU  of  Palestine,  and  occasionally  appeared  in  its  cities. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  they  were  to  lie  found 
in  solitudes;  and  by  the  very  nature  of  their  asceticism 
they  were  excluded  from  the  haunts  and  intercourse  of 
ordinary  society.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  absence 
of  all  notice  of  them  in  New  Testament  scripture;  and 
it  shows,  at  the  same  time,  how  far  the  spirit,  not 
only  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  even  of  John  the  Baptist, 
was  removed  from  that  of  the  Essenes.  In  his  disre- 
gard of  the  world,  his  stern  discipline,  his  simple  man- 
ners, Iiia  severe  denunciation  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
John  might  be  said  to  have  something  in  com- 
with  them.  But  in  his  insight  into  the  mind 
of  God,  his  elevation  above  the  letter  of  a  rigid  cere- 
monialism, his  free  and  energetic  working  upon  the 
masses  around  him,  he  stood  on  a  greatly  higher  level 
than  the  Essenes,  and  belonged  indeed  to  an  entirely 
different  school—the  school  of  men  who  receive  their 
teaching  direct  from  heaven. 

Some  of  the  Essenes,  it  is  understood,  embraced 
fhristianityiandtheOssenes  mentioned  by  Epiphanius 
|H*r  xUl)  wan  probably  but  another  form  of  Essenea. 

ES  THER,  BOOK  OF.  This  is  the  shortest  of  the 
historical  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  book  of  Ruth,  from  which  however  it  differs, 
as  having  reference  to  more  than  a  mere  family  history, 
being,  in  truth,  the  account  of  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  from  destruction. 

The  tcent  of  the  principal  transactions  is  "  Shushan 
the  palace,"  namely,  the  royal  city  of  Susa;  the  datt  is 
the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  king  of  Persia.  Without  en- 
croaching upon  the  article  Ahasuerus  unduly,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  different  opinions  which  have 
prevailed  an  to  the  individual  monarch  designated  by 
this  name.     A  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  has 


existed;  but  now  the  probability  is  admitted,  almost  if 
not  absolutely  with  unanimity,  to  be  that  either  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  46i  to 
B.C.  424,  or  his  father  Xerxes,  who  reigned  from  B.C. 
4Jt5  to  B.C.  161,  must  be  the  person  meant.  The 
chronology  of  our  English  Bible  indeed  adopts  the 
opinion  that  he  is  the  father  of  Xerxes.  Darius  I.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  521.  But  Darius  lias  in 
Scripture  a  well-established  name  of  his  own;  ami  to 
apply  the  title  Ahasuerus  to  him  is  only  to  bring  con- 
fusion into  the  history;  whereas  the  Hebrew  form  of 
the  name  Ahashverosh  answers  to  the  form  in  the  old 
Persian  inscriptions  which  has  been  deciphered  by 
modern  scholars,  and  identified  with  the  name  which 
the  Greeks  softened  into  Xerxes;  of  wliich,  agaiu,  it  is 
no  violent  supposition  to  regard  Artaxerxes  as  a  mo- 
dification or  amplification.  Those  who  make  Darius 
to  be  this  king  Ahasuerus  consider  his  favour  for  the 
Jews  on  account  of  his  wife  Esther  to  be  the  explanation 
of  his  friendly  interference  in  the  matters  of  the  Jews, 
as  related  in  the  book  of  Ezra.  But  precisely  the 
same  use  may  be  made  of  the  friendly  interference  of 
Artaxerxes  (in  Hebrew,  Artachshashta),  as  related  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  that  book,  who  is  identified  with 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  by  most  critics,  though  by 
some  identified  with  Xerxes;  so  that  we  should  be 
brought  liaek  to  the  very  two  monarch*,  one  or  other 
of  whom  has  been  generally,  ami  by  almost  all  import- 
ant authorities,  esteemed  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther, 
j  Possibly  the  chronology  of  our  English  Bible  may  seem 
to  Biiit  best  with  the  statement,  la  a  4-7,  "  In  Shushan 
the  palace  there  was  a  certain  Jew  whose  name  was 
Mordecai,  the  son  of  Jair,  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son 
of  Kish,  a  Benjamite,  who  had  been  carried  away  from 
Jerusalem,  with  the  captivity  which  had  been  carried 
away  with  Jeconiah  king  of  Judah,  whom  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  of  Babylon  liad  carried  away.  And 
he  brought  up  Hadasaah,  that  is,  Esther,  his  uncle's 
daughter."  Jeconiah's  captivity  took  place  about  B.C. 
599  or  597;  and  if  Mordecai  was  then  carried  captive, 
the  earliest  <late  which  can  he  assigned  is  the  most 
natural.  But  the  language  is  ambiguous  according  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom,  quite  as  much  as  the  English,  and 
may  be  understood  to  assert  either  that  Mordecai,  or 
that  his  great  -  grandfather,  was  the  jierson  carried 
away:  and  other  eases  of  analogous  ambiguity  occur  in 
Scripture.  Hence  no  weight  is  to  be  given  to  this 
passage  as  if  it  determined  the  chronology. 

Modem  critics  have  in  general  inclined  to  thiuk  that 
Xerxes  was  the  Ahasuerus  of  this  book;  and  such  emi- 
nent men  i >f  the  hv.t  and  the  present  generation  as 
Jahn,  Geseuius,  Winer,  Hiiveraick,  Baumgarten,  and 
Kofl,  are  witnesses  to  the  agreement  in  this  point  of 
different  schools  of  thinking.  There  is  much  in  the 
character  of  the  monarch  described  iu  Grecian  his- 
tory which  tallies  well  with  the  description  in  this 
book  of  Ahasuerus,  as  vain,  imperious,  sensual,  cruel, 
thoughtless,  and  under  the  influence  of  favourites,  yet 
not  incapable  of  feelings  of  compunction  and  sympathy 
for  his  subjects,  whom  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
oppressing  or  otherwise  injuring.  The  notices  of  time, 
such  as  they  are,  may  also  l»e  easily  adjusted  to  the 
known  course  of  events  in  Xerxes'  reign.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  it  was  his  expedition  into  Greece, 
with  an  armament  of  such  magnitude  that  the  details 
I  presented  by  historians  would  be  rejected  as  incredible 
\  but  for  the  overwhelming  strength  of  evidence  in  their 
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favour.  This  expedition  is  plainly  indicated  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  ah,  at  i.  And  though  it  U  not 
MjKiken  of  directly  in  this  book — whose  narrative  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  one  great  subject  of  which  it 
trail  yt  the  enormous  fcastings  "  to  all  his  princes 
and  his  servants,  the  jniwer  of  Persia  and  Media,  the 
nobles  and  princes  of  the  province*,  being  before  him; 
when  he  showed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom, 
and  the  honour  of  his  excellent  majesty,"  (luring  an 
entire  half  year,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  eh.  I. 3,4, 
would  be  the  natural  prelude  to  his  vast  expedition,  as 
it  would  be  in  exact  conformity  with  the  accouut  which 
Herodotus  given  of  feasting  during  the  course  of  it. 
Again,  Vashti  the  queen  was  divorced  at  this  time:  but 
Esther  was*  not  made  queen  till  the  tenth  month  of  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  ch.  ii  10  This  delay  might 
surprise  us,  did  we  not  know  tliat  during  a  great  deal 
of  the  intermediate  period  Xerxes  had  been  absent  on 
the  Grecian  expedition,  on  returning  from  which,  we 
■bo  know  that  he  plunged  into  every  excess  of  volup- 
tuousness, on  purjmse  to  bury  his  disgrace  in  oblivion. 
Moreover,  the  attempt  has  been  often  made  since  the 
time  of  Scaliger,  to  identify  Esther  with  his  queen 
Amestris,  on  accuunt  of  a  certain  similarity  of  the 
names,  and  also  on  account  of  a  presumed  similarity 
of  characters.  But  we  reject  the  imagination  that 
Esther  was  cruel  and  vindictive,  as  Amestris  notori- 
ously was;  and  since  the  characters  are  so  opposite,  the 
likeness  of  the  name*  is  not  evidence  on  which  to  rest. 
And,  moreover,  the  supposed  identity  is  negatived  by 
the  express  testimony  of  common  history,  tliat  the 
father  of  Amestris  was  Otanes,  a  Persian,  not  a  Jew; 
and  tliat  she  was  married  to  Xerxes  so  long  before  the 
Grecian  expedition,  as  to  have  a  son  by  that  time  of 
marriageable  age,  and  therefore  born  yeaiu  before 
Xerxes  ascended  the  throne. 

While  the  prevailing  opinion  is  thus  in  favour  of 
Xerxes,  eveu  without  straining  the  evidence  by  such 
weak  arguments  as  the  name  of  his  wife,  there  are  still 
critics  of  good  authority  who  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
monarch  in  this  book  is  Artaxerxes.  They  have  cer- 
tainly the  advantage  of  early  traditiou  on  their  side, 
namely,  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the 
writer  or  writers  of  the  ap>crypnal  additions  to  the 
book,  and  of  Joseph  us. 

The  aye  in  tchich  thi*  book-  tea*  written  would  be  de- 
termined more  easily  if  we  liad  the  least  trace  of  the 
mtthorthip.  But  this  we  have  not.  The  only  testi- 
mony of  a  very  direct  kind  on  either  of  these  points, 
is  at  the  end  of  the  apocrvplial  edition,  that  it  was 
brought  into  Egypt  by  Dositheus  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Ptolemy  (generally  supposed  to  be  Philometer^  and  Cleo- 
patra, or  about  B.C.  165.  But  we  do  not  know  how- 
much  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  declarations  in  these 
concluding  notices;  nor,  granting  the  accuracy  of  this 
one,  does  it  ap|>ear  to  apply  to  our  canonical  book  of 
Esther;  nor  yet,  though  it  should  apply  to  that,  would 
it  point  to  anything  more  tlian  the  date  of  the  Greek 
translation.  Some  writers  indeed  have  inferred  that 
no  other  than  Mordecai  was  the  author,  and  in  proof 
of  this  have  appealed  to  the  language  of  the  liook  itself, 
cu.lx.*).3a.«;  while  others  have  alleged  that  a  con- 
nected reading  of  this  passage  furnishes  internal  evi- 
dence tliat  Mordecai  was  not  the  author.  For  this 
latter  assertion  we  **«  no  warrant  whatever;  but  we 
also  maintain  that  the  other  is  at  least  not  decisively 
supjxirted  by  the  verses  quoted.    The  Talmud  asserts 


tliat  Ezekiel.  the  twelve  (minor)  prophets, 
Esther,  were  written  by  the  men  of  the  great  ivna- 
gogue.  But  if  we  are  to  attach  any  weight  to  this 
testimony,  as  we  are  willing  to  do,  it  i»  difficult  to  take 
the  words  in  any  other  sense  than  that  for  which  Haver- 
nick  contends,  that  these  men  "wrote  it"  into  the 


canon.  And  as  the  last  of  these,  Simon  the  Just,  ni 
high-priest  about  B.C.  310-291,  this  tradition  would 
imply  that  at  the  very  latest  it  was  received  into  the 
canon  by  that  time,  but  without  giving  even  a  hint 
how  much  earlier,  far  less  a  hint  of  its  date  of  compou 
tion.  There  would  be  little  advantage  gained  by  de- 
tailing the  conflicting  statements  of  the  C  hristian  father* 
and  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages. 

As  for  inttrnai  evidence,  this  is  a  very  uncertain 
guide.  On  the  strength  of  it  Jahn  asserts  that  the 
book  must  have  been  written  before  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  B.C.  330,  and  probably  soon 
the  facts  which  it  records.  De  Wette,  again, 
it  to  the  period  of  the  (5  reek  monarchy  in  Syria,  which 
was  not  founded  till  B.C.  312,  and  continued  till  about 
half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  There  cm 
be  no  question  that  the  writer  either  actually  lived 
during  the  Persian  monarchy,  or  else,  if  he  lived  later, 
had  made  that  period  the  subject  of  very  careful  rtudy. 
for  the  most  microscopic  investigation  has  resulted  in 
the  assured  conviction  of  his  intimate  knowledge  and 
accurate  description  of  Persian  life,  both  in  its  domestic 
features  and  in  its  political  aspect*.  In  chousing  Ur 
twecn  these  two  opinions,  again,  it  is  undeniably  simpler 
to  suppose  tliat  he  lived  in  the  period  which  he  ha»  d* 
scribed  with  such  accuracy,  especially  as  he  ha*  referral 
to  the  registers  or  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia  in  such  a  manner,  eh.x.1  as  implies  that 
they  were  well  known  and  commonly  accessible  to  hi* 
readers,  which  they  were  less  likely  to  be  after  the  Per 
sian  monarchy  had  been  overthrown  by  that  of  Akx 
ander  and  his  successors.  There  are  only  two  o>n- 
siderations  which  seem  to  have  any  weight  in  favour  of 
a  later  age,  though  neither  of  them  is  really  of  imp* 
anoe.  The  one  is  connected  with  the  language,  a*  it 
is  said  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  period  of  greater  corruj«- 
tion  and  decay  than  that  in  which  Ezra  and  Nthetuiab 
were  written.  To  this  the  simple  reply  is,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  rashness  displayed  in  drawing 
inferences  with  much  confidence  froin  such  cxtromly 
narrow  premises;  but  that  a  candid  examination  fire* 
evidence  of  a  style  of  language  not  seriously  differing 
from  that  of  these  two  books.  In  some  respect*  *<• 
mitfht  say  that  it  is  purer  and  better;  in  other*,  ui 
which  it  is  worse,  this  deterioration  might  be  a  pnof, 
not  that  the  writer  lived  in  a  later  age,  but  that  be 
lived  among  the  Persians,  whose  language  belonged  U> 
a  totally  different  class  from  the  Sbemitic,  which  in 
eludes  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee.  as  the*  »{* 
pear  mingled  in  Ezra  and  Daniel.  The  other  consider* 
tion  is,  that  Persian  custom*  arc  explained,  as  a  »nt*r 
might  I*  expected  to  explain  them,  not  while  they 
were  in  use,  but  after  they  hail  passed  away  and  1*cpb* 
forgotten.  Yet  the  instances  of  this  are  few  and  un- 
certain, namely.  eh  i  i;nti  »,  about  the  king  rdgnin,' 
from  India  to  Ethiopia  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-*"* 
provinces,  no  very  great  explanation,  aud  neoesaary 
perhaps  to  distinguish  thi*  Ahasucrus  from  another  ana 
earlier  one,  the  father  of  "  Darius  the  Median."  witfi 
whom,  in  spite  of  this  distinctive  characterUtic,  he  ha» 
Imx'ii  confounded;  and,  eh.  1. 13,14.  " 
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to  the  wise  men  which  knew  the  times  (tor  no  was  iiw. 
king's  manner  towards  all  that  knew  time  and  judg- 
ment; anil  the  next  unto  him  was  t'arshena,  kc,  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  anil  Media,  which  saw  the  king's 
face,  and  which  sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom);"  words 
that  are  chiefly  descriptive  of  a  habit  of  tliis  individual 
king,  and  which,  in  so  far  as  they  speak  of  the  seven 
princes  who  saw  the  king's  face,  certainly  do  not  speak 
of  this  in  order  to  explain  a  fact  that  was  familiarly 
known  to  everybody.  Should  the  traces  of  explanation 
prove  even  more  ilistinct  than  they  seem  to  lie,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  natural  this  would  l»e  in  a  writer  who 
composed  his  book  for  the  use  of  the  covenant-people 
scattered  throughout  regions  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  even  beyond  its  limits. 

There  have  been  objections  made  to  the  cunonicul 
authority  of  tins  book,  but  without  sulwtantial  reason. 
Modern  critics,  at  least  in  <  lennany,  may  have  been 
influenced  by  some  depreciatory  remarks  of  Luther. 
But  some  of  these  are  incorrectly  quoted  or  misumkr- 
stood,  as  has  been  shown  by  Hare;  and  in  n*|ieet  of 
one  passage,  where  he  seems  to  say  that  it  is  more 
worthy  of  being  exclude  !  from  the  canon  th.in  the  two 
(ajMH-'rypliul)  books  of  Esdras,  Judith,  Susannah,  anil 
the  Dragon,  granting  that  this  cannot  lie  explained,  we 
should  still  have  to  say  that  it  deserved  no  more  de- 
ference than  the  rash  depreciation  of  the  epistle  of 
James  to  which  at  another  time  he  gave  utterance. 
Of  ancient  authority  for  its  exclusion  from  the  canon, 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  fact  of  its  not 
l*eing  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  writer  Philo,  would  lie 
an  equally  strong  argument  against  eight  or  nine  other 
bonks  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  an  argument  from 
the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  admits  of  a  simi- 
Lar  reply.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  tliat  it  was 
from  the  canon  acknowledge -d  by  the  Jewish 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  ami  accepted  by  him 
is  apostles.  The  only  early  Christian  writer 
silence  might  cast  a  doubt  on  its  reception  by 
the  church,  is  Melito.  Bishop  of  Sanlis,  a.m.  170,  in 
whose  list  it  does  not  occur.  But  there  are  grounds 
for  thinking  that,  under  the  name  of  Kzra,  he  included 
our  three  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  E-ther.  The 
fact  in  reference  to  the  Jews  is  that  they  esteem  this 
Ijook  of  Esther  next  to  the  law  of  Moses,  on  account  of 
the  description  which  it  gives  of  the  signal  vengeance 
taken  on  their  enemies,  and  the  favour  which  was 
lavished  on  Mordecai  and  Esther,  and  through  them 
on  the  whole  people  of  the  Jews.  They  could  not 
entertain  the  notion  that  this  unexampled  train  of 
events  could  l>e  ascribed  to  anything  else  tlian  the 
sjiecial  providence  of  <  onI  watching  over  his  own  people 
according  to  his  promises,  and  making  men  feel  that 
those  who  touched  thaa  touched  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
ci*n|»  Is  rlll;ln  n,Jx;x\x  ll;Z«:c  li  \:i;  and  those  who 
will  not  receive  such  a  doctrine  are  driven,  like  De 
Wettc,  especially  in  his  earlier  writings,  Hie.  k.  Ewald, 
and  some  others,  to  take  refuge  in  an  assertion  from 
which  others  of  a  kindred  sceptical  tendency  have 
shrunk,  to  assert  that  the  book  is  a  fictitioui  narrative. 
But  this  is  a  monstrous  supposition,  since  the  great 
event,  and  that  whicli  chiefly  might  occasion  difficulty, 
is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  observance  of  the  feast 
of  Purim,  with  especial  honour,  by  all  Jews  throughout 
the  world.  It  would  l>e  an  unparalleled  event  if  this 
feast  originated  in  and  rested  on  a  mere  fable,  all  the 
more  so  as  it  is  well  known  that  serious  difficulties 


were  felt  and  expressed  by  many  Jews  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  feast  which  was  unknown  to  the  law  of  their 
fathers;  these  scruples  can  have  lieen  overlsirne  by 
nothing  less  than  the  marvellous  nature  of  the  deliver- 
ance experienced.  And  we  know  from  2  Mac.  xv.  3C, 
that  "the  day  of  Mordecai"  was  already  a  feast 
oWrved  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar, 
in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus;  and  we  may  con- 
trast the  early  form  and  lasting  hold  which  this  feast 
of  Purim  has  had  upon  the  Jewish  |>eople,  with  the 
entire  oblivion  of  the  festival  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Nicanor  on  the  previous  day,  though  so  holy  and 
so  popular  a  hero  of  the  faith  as  Judas  Maccabeus 
established  it  by  a  common  decree  of  the  people  who 
sup|s>rted  him.  No  other  instance  can  lie  produced 
j  of  a  sacred  feast  being  established  among  the  Jews 
posterior  to  the  age  of  Moses,  when  they  conquered 
the  land  of  Canaan;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  this 
could  have  lieen  universally  received  by  them  after 
their  dispersion,  unless  there  had  been  a  felt  unques- 
tionable divine  authority  for  its  institution.  Ewald's 
supposition,  that  it  came  instead  of  the  passover,  is 
as  arbitrary  and  unsupported  as  many  of  his  other 
hypotheses". 

The  objections  that  have  lieen  felt  by  some  minds  to 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Imok  have  had  their  rise 
•  in  either  its  matter  or  its  form.  As  for  the  matter, 
some  have  spoken  of  the  importance  attached  to  such 
outward  things  as  the  refusal  of  Mordecai  to  bow  and  do 
reverence  to  Hainan,  and  the  three  days'  fasting  before 
Esther  would  go  into  the  presence  of  the  king:  but 
'  objections  of  this  kind  are  surely  too  trifling  to  deserve 
refutation.  Others,  with  much  more  reason,  have 
'  s|siken  of  the  bloodiness  of  the  decree  for  the  destrue- 
i  tion  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  consummated  as  this 
'  was  in  the  death  of  75,0(10  persons,  and  accompanied 
I  by  the  public  lianging  of  Hainan's  ten  sons  upon  their 
father  s  gallows.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  a 
vindication  of  all  this,  any  more  than  of  some  cruel 
actions  of  David  in  his  wars,  and  other  things  recorded 
in  Scripture  without  any  comment,  and  which  are  by- 
no  means  to  lie  justified  on  account  of  the  holiness 
really  belonging  to  those  who  acted  so;  rather  we 
might  draw  an  argument  from  this  in  regard  to  the 
Lruthfulness  of  the  Word  of  Ood  in  the  pictures  which 
it  gives  of  his  Im.st  saints.  Nevertheless  we  are  to 
judge  these  men  leniently  while  as  yet  there  had  np 
peared  no  living  embodiment  of  the  law  of  God ;  our 
circumstances  ore  very  different  from  theirs,  seeing 
that  we  have  the  record  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Par- 
ticularly we  know  that  the  Persian  punishments  were 
fearfully  strict  and  sanguinary,  and  we  need  not  doubt 
that  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  habits  of  the  age  in 
I  which  they  lived.  Yet.  as  we  read  the  history  of  this 
seemingly  merciless  slaughter,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  great  self-restraint  (for  there  was  nothing 
externally  to  restrain  them)  which  prevented  the  Jews 
from  laving  their  liands  on  any  of  the  sp.  iil  the  frightful 
provocation  under  which  they  acted,  when  for  months 
the  same  fate  had  been  banging  over  themselves  with- 
out the  slightest  cause,  except  the  refusal  of  Mordecai 
to  Imiw  to  Hainan ;  the  hereditary  hatred  lietween  two 
races,  connected  with  the  curse  of  God  which  doomed 
the  Amalekites  to  destruction,  on  the  supposition  that 
Hainan  the  Agagite  was  of  the  blood-royal  of  that 
nation,  a  sup|sisition  which  has  strong  prol>ability  in 
its  favour,  and  nothing  whatever  against  it:  the  absurd 
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and  clumsy  arrangements  of  the  Persian  jurisprudence, 
which  plum  :  the  empire  into  something  like  a  state 
of  civil  war,  while  "  the  city  Shushan  was  perplexed," 
in  order  that  the  king  might  have  a  resemblance  to  the 
divine  perfection*,  "  without  variableness  or  shadow  of 
turning,"  instead  of  simply  regaling  the  foolish  edict ; 
and  the  distinct  statement  that  the  Jews  acted  wholly 
on  the  defensive,  which  is  emphatically  declared  both  in 
the  decree  and  in  the  history  of  the  actual  event,  eh.  rtit. 
II;  ii. 2,16  Even  the  hanging  of  Hainan's  sons  is  pro- 
bably to  l*o  explained,  as  in  one  or  two  parallel  cases, 
by  tho  consideration  tliat  they  were  {tartners  in  their 
father's  guilt:  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  gallows  was  prepared  for  Mordecai  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Haman's  wife,  and  "  all  his  friends"  as- 
sembled at  his  house,  ch.  v.H. 

In  respect  of  the/»r«i  of  the  book,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  or  overlook  its  peculiarity,  inasmuch  M  the 
name  of  God  never  occurs  in  it,  nor  any  express  refer- 
ence to  anything  sujwrnatural.  Yet  there  are  parallels 
to  it  in  other  books  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, namely,  the  Song  of  Solomon  anil  the  third 
epistle  of  John.  The  peculiarity  here  cousists  in  the 
extreme  prominence  which  is  given  to  the  facts  of  the 
history,  fully  charged  as  these  are  with  evidence  of 
God's  overruling  special  providence  toward  his  church 
and  people,  while  not  one  statement  is  made  in  all  this 
respecting  his  presence  and  working.  We  need  not 
pledge  ourselves  to  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  is  startling  to  most  readers,  whatever  theory  of 
the  object  of  tho  book  be  adopted  by  them ;  whether 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  feast  of  Purim, 
or  to  demonstrate  the  sjiecial  Providence  which 
watched  over  the  Jewish  people.  Some  have  ex- 
plained the  matter  as  if  this  book  were  very  much 
au  extract  from  "the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  anil  Persia,'*  to  which  express  refer- 
ence is  made,  ch.  x.i;  ami  it  is  said  that  the  argu- 
ment for  God's  gracious  guidance  and  defence  of  his 
church  is  thus  presented  in  thu  most  emphatic  form, 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  unbelievers,  or  men 
at  least  ignorant  of  him.  Others  prefer  to  say  that  the 
writer,  though  an  Israelite  and  a  believer,  well 
acquainted  with  God's  character  and  promises,  did  not 
wish  to  set  forth  the  occurrences  "  in  a  point  of  view 
which  would  have  seemed  strange  to  his  contempor- 
aries, and  foreign  to  the  subject  itself,  inasmuch  as 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  had  not  revealed  himself 
among  the  people."  There  is  no  ground  for  positively 
rejecting  tins  as  unsatisfactory,  though  Dr.  Davidson 
has  done  so :  for  the  theocracy  was  now  past  and  gone, 
in  that  outward  sha|>e  which  had  made  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  a  wonder  to  the  world,  hut  in  its  essence  and 
inward  spirit  it  remained  as  much  as  ever;  and  by 
such  events  as  those  recorded  in  tliis  lsx>k  of  Esther  it 
was  silently  forcing  itself  on  the  attention  of  all  nations, 
and  calling  them  to  notice  the  fulfilment  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  of  the  little  stone  which  broke  the 
image.  Certainly  the  difficulties  are  increased  consider- 
ably if  we  transfer  the  date  of  composition  to  a  later 
period,  umler  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  as  Dr.  Davidson 
is  disposed  to  do ;  for  the  outtraril  opposition  of  Judaism 
to  everything  Grecian  l»ecame  more  and  more  strongly 
marked,  and  found  means  continually  to  give  articulate 
expression  to  itself.  Accordingly,  in  tho  apocryphal 
additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Septuagint,  the  name  of  God  occurs  frequently ; 


ami  it  is  inserted  several  times  in  that  translation  of 
the  genuine  book;  it  is  so  at  least  twice  or  thrice  where 
it  might  seem  to  us  very  appropriate.  Thus,  ch.  n  » 
Mordecai' s  charge  to  Esther  includes  this,  "to  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandements."  In  ch.  iv.  8  he  bids 
her  call  on  the  Lord  as  well  as  speak  unto  the  king. 
And  in  ch.  vi.  13  Zerush  tells  her  husband  why  he 
must  fall  Iiefore  Mordecai,  "  because  the  living  God  is 
with  him."  Also,  Hainan  is  transformed  into  a  Mace- 
donian, and  it  is  alleged  that  his  purpose  was  to  transit r 
the  sovereignty  to  the  Macedonians  from  the  Persians 
who  were  favourable  to  the  Jews.  Rut  these  apo- 
cryphal additions  certainly  have  conclusive  internal 
evidence  against  them ;  and  they  are  destitute  of  ex- 
ternal authority,  for  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  book 
is  plainly  careless  in  many  passages.  These  additions 
are  chiefly  a  dream  of  Mordecai  with  which  the  book 
opens,  ami  at  the  end  an  explanation  of  this  dream  a* 
applying  to  himself  and  Hainan :  the  two  edicts  of  the 
king,  first  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  next 
for  their  deliverance ;  the  prayer  of  Mordecai,  and  that 
of  Esther;  and  the  account  of  the  appearance  and 
conduct  of  Esther,  when  she  first  came  into  the  presence 
of  tlie  king.  Tho  Council  of  Trent  however  has  pro- 
nounced all  these  to  be  of  canonical  authority. 

[A  lair  arrangement  of  the  materials  counseled  with  th*  dis- 
cussions on  this  book  in  given  in  (veil's  Introduction  to  tkt  UM 
77*'<i/i,'*i/.  A  view  from  the  sceptical  side  is  given  in  the  In- 
troductions of  TH)  Watte  and  Meek.  Two  learned  works  b\tiv 
been  published  in  the  |>re«cut  century  whone  very  object  Ins 
been  to  search  oat  everything  connected  with  tho  assault*  od 
the  historical  truth  of  the  Uok,  and  to  defend  it  against  them . 
one  by  Kelle,  Vthdicut  £■(!,■  v  (Frib.  lb.O);  aud  another  by 
Baumgarten,  Ik  FUU  Libri  tittUm  (Halle.  1B3V»).  Exiwiliuts 
of  tho  book  have  re{icat«dry  hewn  published ;  none  liette.-,  on 
account  of  comprehensiveness,  brevity,  and  racine&s,  than  that 
of  the  late  Dr.  M  Cne  ]  [u.  c.  M  l<  I 

ESTHER,  the  quecu  of  Ahasuerus,  whose  history  b 
given  in  the  book  which  bears  her  name.  Referring 
for  other  matters  to  the  preceding  article,  it  is  enough 
here  to  mention  the  leading  actions  of  her  life,  as  exhi- 
bited in  that  history.  Sl*e  was  a  Jewess,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  of  that  part  of  the  captivity  which  had 
been  earned  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  along  with  king 
Jeconiah  :  but  plainly  she  herself  was  born  in  captivity: 
and  probably  her  family  was  one  of  those  which  prefer- 
red to  remain  in  their  adopted  country,  as  we  find  her 
at  Shushan  the  royal  city  of  the  Persians.  Here  she 
lived  under  the  care  of  Mordecai,  her  father's  nephew, 
who  had  taken  her  under  his  protection  and  training 
when  she  was  on  orphan.  At  that  time  her  name  MM 
Hadassah,  which  signifies  a  myrtle;  but  on  some  occa- 
sion utikuowu  to  us  she  received  that  name  which 
alone  is  familiar  to  us,  Esther,  a  Persian  word  accord 
ding  to  Gcsenius,  of  the  same  form  ami  meaning  as  the 
Greek  'Ao-rijp  and  the  English  itar.  In  this  view  he 
says  he  is  supported  by  the  second  Targum  on  Esther 
and  ]>crliajw  tlie  name  in  Persic  indicated  good  fortune, 
as  Venug  did  in  Greek,  and  it  .might  be  given  tober  in 
consequence  of  her  aspiring  to  the  throne  or  her  success 
in  tho  competition.  The  divorce  of  queen  Vashti,  and 
the  gathering  of  the  most  Iwautiful  maiden,  throughout 
the  empire,  were  the  two  prominent  events  which  led  to 
her  elevation :  and  whatever  disgust  aud  reprobation 
may  bo  felt  or  expressed  in  reference  to  these  so  hvr  «* 
the  king  was  concerned  in  them,  Esther  has  no  Maine 
chargeable  upon  her.  Far  from  tliis,  it  wonkl  seem 
that  she  was  passive  in  the  whole  matter,  and  that  all 
around  her  were  delighted  with  her  on  account  of  beT 
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simplicity  and  superiority  to  artificial  advantages.  Her  1  E'THAM,  one  of  the  early  stations  mentioned  in 
character  also  makes  another  good  impression  on  us,  on  the  sojourning*  of  the  wilderness,  and  from  which  a 
account  of  the  respectful  attention  which  she  continued  |K>rtion  of  the  wilderness  derived  its  name,  Nu mill  «,* 
to  give  to  Mordecai.  just  as  she  had  obeyed  him  during  It  could  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Red  Sea;  but 
her  earlier  years  spent  in  a  humbler  station.    In  the    it*  exact  site  is  unknown. 


ETHAN  [perennial,  ron$tant],  the  name  of  a  per- 
son to  whom  Ps.  lxxxix.  is  ascribed.  He  is  called  in 
the  title  to  the  psalm  "  Ethan  the  Ezrahite."  And  the 
immediately  preceding  psalm,  of  which  Ps  lxxxix  may 
be  regarded  as  the  complement,  is  designated  a  Maschil 
of  Heman  the  Ezrahite.  Heman  is  often  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  psalms,  and  the  sacred  music  of 
the  temple,  but  Ethan's  name  only  occurs  here.  It 


absence  of  anything  t<>  the  contrary,  we  are  entitled  to 
argue  from  this  that  his  training  had  been  solid,  wise, 
and  godly:  and  our  favourable  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  readiness  with  which  she  exposed  herself  on  behalf 
of  her  people,  though  at  the  peril  of  her  life.  For  she 
did  not  run  this  risk  in  a  fool-hardy  spirit,  but  only 
after  careful  deliberation  and  conviction  that  she  might 
have  come  to  the  kiugdom  for  this  very  service  at  such 

x  crisis;  and  she  actually  ventured  on  it,  only  after    occurs,  however,  in  a  very  honourable  connection  at 


preparing  herself  by  three  days1  fasting  on  her  own  port 
an<l  that  of  her  maidens,  while  a  similar  course  of  hu- 
miliation on  her  Iwhalf  was  undergone  by  Mordecai 
ami  all  the  Jews  assembled  in  Shushan.  Her  patriotic 
feelings  continued  until  her  object  was  fully  accom- 
plished, when,  at  a  later  time,  she  fell  down  at  the  king's 
Uv t,  and  besought  him  with  tears  to  put  away  the 
mischief  of  Hainan.  Other  good  qualities  are  to  1x3 
observed  in  her  conduct  towards  the  royal  favourite 
Human,  whom  she  must  have  hated  ami  despised,  and 
yet  dreaded,  Lut  to  whom  she  showed  the  utmost  pru- 
dent forbearance,  uutU  such  time  as  he  himself  dis- 
covered his  worthlessness  to  the  king:  and  in  the  mo- 
desty with  which  she  reported  Mordecai's  service  in  frus- 
trating the  treason  of  the  eunuchs,  without  asking  or 
obtaining  any  reward  for  her  cousin's  service.  On  the 
othor  hand,  there  is  a  certain  vindictiveness  which 
shocks  us  in  a  woman,  as  we  read  of  her  asking  the 
king  t<>  hang  the  dead  bodies  of  Hainan's  sons  upon 
the  gallows  on  which  their  father  was  hanging ;  and 
Hill  more,  her  asking  that  the  Jews  in  Shushan  should 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  civil  war  for  a  second  day, 
»hen  500  of  their  enemies  had  fallen  the  first  day. 
The  article  on  the  book  of  Esther,  however,  presents 
some  considerations  fitted  to  modify  our  unfavourable 
estimate.  The  last  circumstance  related  of  her  is, 
that  she  co-operated  with  Mordecai  in  writing  to  her 
people  the  history  of  these  transactions,  and  interpos- 
ing her  authority  to  confirm  the  resolution  which  the 
Jews  had  imposed  upon  themselves  to  keep  the  feast 
of  Pnrim.  [o.  c.  m.  d.] 


ETAM.[plaetofr<trfnoHtfteatU].  1.  A  town  or  village  j  Menander. 


1  Ki.  It.  31,  where,  speaking  of  Solomon's  pre-eminent 
wisdom,  it  is  said,  that  "he  was  wiser  than  all  men; 
than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  ami  Chalcol,  and 
Darda,  the  sons  of  MahoL"  But  the  same  names, 
with  only  an  insignificant  variation  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them,  are  found  elsewhere,  and  coupled  apparently, 
with  a  different  parentage.  In  1  t'h.  ii.  G,  Ethan,  and 
Heman,  and  C'alcol,  and  Dara  are  called  the  ions  of 
Zerah,  the  grandson  of  J udah.  We  know  for  certain  of 
Heman,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Kohathito  branch  of 
the  Levites,  lCu  vi.33;  and  Ethan  also  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  o  Levite  of  the  family  of  the  Mera- 
rib-s,  i  cu  ti.14.  The  probability  is,  that  these  Levites 
were  associated  as  citizens  with  the  house  of  Zerah,  or 
dwelt  in  it  as  sojourners.  Levites  in  this  way  were  not 
(infrequently  assigned  to  the  tribe  or  family  wherein 
they  resided;  as  Samuel's  father  is  called  an  Ephraimite, 
and  a  priest  in  the  book  of  Judges  is  said  to  have  been 
of  the  family  of  J  udah.  ISaLl;  Ju  xtih.  ;.  Ethan  the 
Ezrahite  is  all  one  with  Ethan  of  the  house  or  family 
of  Zerah  <*e«  ncn««tci.  Com.  on  Pi.  Uxxvili.  Introd  )  Though 
little  is  said  of  this  Ethan  in  sacred  Scripture,  yet  that 
his  name  should  be  connected  with  such  a  Psalm  as 
the  lxxxixth,  ami  especially  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  characterizing  Solomon's  wisdom  as 
greater  than  his,  are  clear  proofs  of  his  distinguished 
excellence  as  a  man,  and  of  the  superior  gifts  which  dis- 
tinguished him. 

ETHBA'AL  [with  Baal,  i.e.  having  Bool  for  guide 
and  protector],  the  father  of  Jezebel,  and  king  of  the 
Kidonians.    Probably  the  same  with  the  Eithohalus  of 


of  Judah,  apparently  not  very  far  from  Bethlehem,  in 
connection  with  which  it  is  mentioned  as  a  place  that 
was  built  or  repaired  by  Rehoboam,  sCb.  xi. «:  compare 
U"h  l».  31  Josephus  represents  it  as  a  favourite  resort 
»f  Solomon  art  well  as  Rchol>oatii,  and  states  that  the 
former  used  often  to  take  a  morning  drive  to  it,  that  he 
also  adorned  it  with  fountains  and  gardens  {Ant.  nil  7  i). 
The  rabbins  have  a  tradition,  that  water  was  even 
brought  from  it  by  aqueducts  to  Jerusalem;  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  sufficient  testimony.  Williams, 
however,  in  his  Holy  City  («dL  IL  p.  Mft),  fully  accredits 
it,  and  also  states  that  the  old  name  is  still  perpetuated 
in  a  Wady  Etam,  which  is  on  the  way  to  Hebron  from 
Jerusalem,  and  that  there  are  still  connected  with  it 
the  largest  and  most  luxuriant  gardens  to  be  met  with 
in  the  hilly  region  of  Judea. 

2  EtaM,  the  rock  to  which  Samson  on  one  occasion 
withdrew,  jo.  r»  «,  |f(  though  often  eonnwted  with  the 
Etam  above  noticed,  is  quite  uncertain  as  to  its  lo- 
cality. Modern  research  has  failed  as  yet  to  obtain 
any  definite  clue  to  it. 


ETHIOPIA  [Heb.  With  only  one  exception. 

Is  xi.  u,  the  Hebrew  word  Cu*h,  when  xised  of  a  country, 
has  been  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  Ethiopia;  and 
the  rendering  undoubtedly  should  have  l>ecn  uniform; 
if  Ethiopia  was  commonly  preferred,  as  it  is  that  of  tlx* 
ancient  versions,  it  should  have  Wn  so  always.  But 
Cu*h  having  been  once  employed,  the  question  has  been 
discussed  ante  that  term,  what  is  its  proper  applica- 
tion T  whether  there  is  an  Asiatic,  as  well  as  an  African 
country,  that  gr  es  by  that  name  in  Scripture?  and  the 
decision  there  given  was,  with  the  great  majority  of 
biblical  critic*,  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  in  by  much  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
the  Ethiopia  of  Scripture  is  that  also  of  the  CS reeks  and 
Romans,  namely,  the  country  that  stretches  southwards 
al>ove  the  cataract*  of  the  Nile,  comprising  the  modern 
Nubia.  Senaar,  and  Northern  Abyssinia.  The  word  is  too 
frequently  coupled  with  Egypt  to  admit  of  any  reason  - 
I  able  doubt  of  this;  it  sometimes  even  appears  in  such 
close  conjunction  with  Egypt  that  one  might  almost 
think  the  one  name  was  interchanged  with  the  other,  or 
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at  leant  that  the  relation*  ami  interests  of  the  two  were 
iiLscporably  connected  together,  I*.  is.  a,  s;  xliu  3;  Kze 
in.  4.  Tin-  Ethiopia  in  question  included  the  river 
island  Meroe,  one  i>f  the  most  remarkable  regions  in 
that  part  of  Africa,  to  which,  according  to  the  tradi 
tions  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  the  most  ancient 
states  of  Egypt  owed  their  foundation,  and  the  monu- 
mental remain*  of  which  have  excited  the  curiosity  and 
wonder  of  modern  traveller*.  It  has  even  for  ranc 
time  heen  a  question  with  antiquarian*  whether  civili- 
zation ascended  from  Egypt  to  Meroe,  and  Ethiopia  in 
general,  or  did  not  descend  from  this  higher  region  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.    Latterly,  the  course  of  investi- 


gation ha*  put  this  question  to  rest,  but  so  a»  at  lb? 
same  time  to  establish,  iu  conformity  with  the  occa- 
sional notices  and  allusions  of  Scripture,  that  Ethiopia 
stood  in  very  close  connection  with  Egypt  in  it*  history 
as  well  as  its  geographical  position.  "  We  have,"  «ay« 
Heervn  (KDriaphUM,  ck  tO,  "  historical  evidence  that 
rulers  of  Meroe  were  at  certain  periods  likewise  ruk-n> 
of  Egypt,  at  least  of  Upper  Egypt;  and,  on  the  otlkr 
hand,  that  many  of  the  Pharaohs  extended  their  <!<  - 
minion  over  Ethiopia."  His  conclusion  from  this,  and 
from  the  character  of  tlte  monuments,  is,  tint  it  «» 
rather  the  occasional  dominion  and  policy  of  the  Pharaoh* 
which  left  its  impress  on  Ethiopia,  tlian  the  civilization 


[252  |      Remains  of  the  Temple  of  Tlrhskali.  at  Orhcl-el  BirkiL    Hcwklna  KUiinpia 


of  Ethiopia  which  became  the  parent  of  art  and  science 
in  Egypt.  Such  also  is  the  judgment  of  Wilkinson, 
who  may  be  said  to  give  the  general  opinion  of 
the  most  competent  inquirers,  when  he  affirms  not 
Ethiopia,  but  the  Thcbaid,  or  Up|ier  Egypt,  to  have 
been  the  parent  of  Egyptian  science,  which  was  peopled 
and  cultivated  when  the  greater  p:irt  of  I,owcr  Egypt 
was  a  marsh ;  and  also  when  he  says  that  the  word 
Ethiopia,  as  used  by  nnci-mt  authors,  appears  to  have 
been  intended  to  designate  the  Thebaid,  or  that  the 
one  was  confounded  by  them  with  the  other,  "T\te 
expression  of  Pliny."  he  adds,  "  '  Ethiopia  was  evidently 
renowned  and  powerful,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  extended  its  empire  over  Syria '  (eh.  rt.  3:.), 
though  he  is  speaking  of  Ethiopia  projwr,  ran  only 
have  been  borrowed  from  a  tradition  relating  to  the 
Thebaid,  since  the  Diospolite  (Theban)  monarch*  ruled 
and  received  tribute  from  Ethiopia,  and  actually  did 
extend  their  dominion  over  Syria,  which  the  Ethiopians 
could  not  have  done  without  first  obtaining  possession 
of  Egypt,  and  that  too  at  a  period  when  the  Pharaohs 
were  in  the  zenith  of  their  power.  Nor  is  the  assertion 
of  the  prophet  Nahum,  that  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were 
the  strength  of  No,  less  remarkable — No,  or  as  the 
Hebrew  gives  it,  Na-Amum.  being  the  name  of  Thel»es" 
(Ancient  Rgfptlan*.  L  p  ft,  ll). 

The  connection  which  thus  appears  to  have  existed, 
lx»th  in  respect  to  position  and  government,  between 
Upper  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  sulheiently  accounts  for 
the  close  relationship  in  which  they  are  sometimes 


represented  in  Scripture  as  standing  to  each  other.  It 
also  explains,  what  might  otherwise  have  appeared 
strange  or  incredible,  how  kings  of  Ethiopia,  of  a  mow 
adventurous  and  warlike  turn,  should  have  penetrated 
into  Syria,  and  even  come  into  contact  with  the  aflatr* 
of  the  covenant-people.  Two  occasions  of  this  sort  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  one  in  the  reign  of  Asa  (about 
;  1*55  B.C.),  when  Zt-rah  the  Ethiopian  came  against  htni 
i  with  a  mighty  host .  and  was  defeated  and  driven  back 
nt  Mareshah,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  where 
!  it  lies  nearest  to  Egypt;  and  another  in  the  time  of 
I  HezekUh,  when  Tirhakali,  or  Tirhaco,  having  cons; 
I  forth  to  war  against  Sennacherib  king  of  A«syria. 
helped  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Assyrian  monarch 
from  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  even  gained,  it 
is  supposed,  some  advantages  over  him.  {Stt  Tm 
hak ah .  i  These  Ethiopian  incursions  in  the  Syrian 
direction  are  to  be  understood  of  Upper  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  combined,  and  of  periods  when  probably 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  were  presided  over  by  distinct 
rulers;  and  it  is  hence  thought  to  lie  accounted  for  that 
the  name  of  Tirhakah  is  found  on  the  walls  only  of  » 
Thehan  temple  ( Wllklonon,  Ancient  E*rpUw»,  I  p  !*>>• 
a  few  also  of  the  monuments  in  Ethiopia  are  ascribed 
to  him,  so  that  hi*  connection  with  both  regions  may 
be  regarded  as  certain. 

A  I  most  the  only  other  allusions  made  in  Scripture  to 
Ethiopia  have  respect  to  the  natural  characteristics  rf 
the  country,  and  the  commerce  in  which  its  pfp' 
engaged     The  prophet  Isaiah,  for  exampU".  refer"  to 
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its  well- watered  condition;  lie  speaks  of  "  the  waters  of 
Ethiopia"  as  familiarly  known  to  people  at  a  distance, 
eh  ivtii  u  and  the  slightest  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
how  justly  it  was  so  characterized,  that  part  of  it 
especially  which  composed  the  ancient  Merc*,  and 


I! 


1253  )     Kthiopians,  from  Egrpttan  paintings.  Wllklnsoo. 

which  was  surrounded  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 
while  the  district  farther  hoiiOi  was  intersected  by 
several  tributaries.  That  the  climate  was  hot,  and  the 
country  inhabited  by  a  population  of  dark  colour,  is 
implied  by  the  allusion  of 
Jeremiah,  "fan  the  Ethi- 
opian change  his  skin!" 
ek.  »n<  n,  a  fact  which  re- 
ceives ample  confirmation 
from  otlu-r  sources,  and  in 
particular  by  the  represen- 
tation* on  the  monument*. 
Thus  the  Ethiopian  figures 
in  No.  253,  distinctly  ex- 
hibit the  African  or  negro 
cast  of  features,  and  that 
in  No.  25-1  also  the  colour. 
It  was,  too,  a  characteris- 
tic mode,  we  are  told  by 
Wilkinson,  of  represent- 
in'.,'  Ethiopians  and  other  blacks  by  showing  them 
with  a  tail  projecting  from  the  girdle,  and  their  chiefs 
decked  with  ostrich  feathers,  clad  in  garments  of  fine 
linen,  with  highly  ornamented  girdles,  and  a  leopard's 
•.kin  occasionally  thrown  over  the  shoulder.  Further, 
that  Ethiopia  was  a  country  which  curled  on  a 
valuable  and  extensive  commerce,  is  implied  in  the 
promise  given  in  Is.  xlv.  14— "The  merchandise  of 
Ethiopia  shall  come  to  thee.-'  Abundant  evidence 
exists  of  this,  and  of  the  articles  trailed  in  lieing 


[Mil 


articles  mentioned,  to  Meroe,  which  was  the  centre  of 
the  whole  Ethiopian  trade,  and  in  which  alone  the 
merchants,  properly  speaking,  had  their  abode  nieeren. 
Ktblo|il»o«,  cii.  ill  )  After  collecting  tho  various  notices 
to  be  found  in  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  accounts  of  later  times,  the  author 
just  referred  to  thus  sums  up — "  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  districts  of  Gherri  ami  Khcndy,  that  is,  of  the 
ancient  Meroe,  was,  ami  still  continual  to  be,  the  place 
where  the  caravans  are  formed  which  trade  between 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  or  the  point  at  which  they  touch 
in  passing  to  and  fro.  Hut  a  commercial  connection 
being  established  between  Egypt  and  Meroe,  it  scarcely 
needs  to  lie  mentioned  that  the  trade  of  the  latter  must 
necessarily  have  stretched  much  farther  into  the  south 
of  Africa.  Meroe  was  the  emporium  where  the  pro- 
duce of  the  distant  southern  lands  was  collected  to 
gether  in  order  to  Is?  trans]>orted,  either  on  the  Nile 
or  by  caravans,  into  North  Africa.  The  great  end 
of  this  commerce  was  the  rich  gold  countries,  much 
farther  to  the  south."  A  trade  of  this  sort  could  not 
fail  to  bring  alone  with  it  many  of  the  arts  and  ad 
vantages  of  civilized  life;  and  among  other  things  of 
this  description  we  find  the  early  and  extensive  use 
of  writing  ascribed  to  the  Kthiopians  (M<*\.  I  p,  ir<5l, 
namely,  hieroglyphic  or  picture  writing,  the  invention 
of  which  has  even  l>een  ascrils.nl  to  them,  but  this  pro- 
bably from  confounding.  a«  in  other  respects,  Ethiopia 
with  the  Thehaid. 

EUNICE,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  n  pious 
Jewess,  though  married  to  an  uncireumcised  Greek. 
She  liecame  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  Ls  spoken  of  with 
commendation  as  a  faithful  monitor  and  guide  to  her 

MR,  2TI  1.6. 

EUNUCH,  the  English  form  of  tin-  Greek  fevoejrot, 
which  simply  means  itd-kteper.  Eunuchs  therefore, 
in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  were  the  persons  who 
had  charge  of  the  hed-rhamhers  in  palaces  and  larger 
houses.  Hut  a*  the  jealous  and  di<*olnte  temj>eranunt 
of  the  East  required  this  charge  to  l>e  in  the  hand*  of 
persona  who  had  lieen  deprived  of  their  virility,  the 
word  eunmeh  naturally  came  in  common  usage  to  denote 
persons  generally  of  that  "  artificial  sex."  But  as  it  was 
not  unusual  in  eastern  countries  for  eunuchs  to  rise  to 
high  consideration  and  influence  nltout  the  court,  to 
become  confidential  advisers  of  their  royal  masters  or 
mistresses,  so  the  word  appear^  to  have  been  in-casion- 
ally  employed  to  denote  persons  in  such  a  position, 
without  indicating  anything  as  to  their  proper  man- 
hood. Thu«  Potiphar  to  whom  Joseph  wa«  sold,  is 
designated  "a  eunuch  of  Pharaoh's  captain  (translated 
i,fir,r  in  the  English  version)  of  the  guard."  Oc  XttfH. 
M;  while,  from  what  is  afterwards  stated,  there  can  U» 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  married  man.    It  is  hence 


chiefly  of   the  more  precious  commodities.  Thus, 
among  the  parties  which  appeared  in  the  stately  pro     quite  possible  that  by  the  name  eunuch  in  Ac  viii.  27, 
cession  that  took  place  at  the  accession  of  Ptolemy   applied  to  one  "of  great  authority  under  Candacc 


Philadelphia  to  the  throne,  we  are  told  of  a 
Ethiopians  armed  with  lances,  one  liand  of  which  bore 
600  elephants'  teeth,  another  2000  pieces  of  clsrtiy,  and 
another  sixty  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  and  gold  dust 


.pplied  to  one  "of  gnat 
host  of    queen  of  the  Kthiopians,'"  should,  as  many  suppose, 
be  understood  simply  a  person  high  in  the  confidence 
and  employment  of  the  queen:  and  it  had,  perhaps, 
lieen  letter  if  the  word  had  l>ecn  rendered  rhamhrlnhi, 


(Allien  p.w»).  Herodotus  also  (hi  ml  speaks  of  Ethiopia,  !  so  a*  t/>  indicate  nothing  definite  respecting  virility. 


notwithstanding  its  being  tho  most  distant  region  of 
the  earth,  bringing  forth  plenty  of  gold,  and  ivory,  and 
el»ony,  and  various  other  kinds  of  wood.  Frankincense, 
and  spices  of  several  kinds,  there  is  also  reason  to  believe, 

tril.es  in  the  interior  bringing  these,  and  the  other 
Vat.  I 


Eunuchs  in  the  stricter  sense  were  frequently  employed 
in  later  times  about  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
but  they  were  probably  of  foreign  birth,  l  Kl  xt  !>;SKI 
It  .12;  Jr.  m«UI  T,«c  The  term  is  employed  figuratively  by 
our  Lord  in  Mat.  xix.  12,  with  reference  to  the  j.ower, 

acquired 
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ait  a  property  of  grace,  of  maintaining  an  attitude  of 

indifference  toward  the  solicitations  of  fleshly  desire. 

EUODIAS  [</ood  or  prosperous  trov],  the  name  of  a 

female  member  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  mentioned 

with  counuendation  by  St    Paul  as  one  who  had 

"  laboured  much  with  him  in  the  gospel,'"  Phi  ir  J. 

EUPHRATES  [Heb.  rni,  Frath,  Creek  Ei^«riJ», 
t  : 

modern  name  Frat],  a  well-known  river  in  Western 
,  both  in  volume  of  water  and  in  commercial  ini]>ort- 
rpassing  all  others  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  name  occurs  first  in  Go.  ii.  14,  as  that  of  one  of 
the  four  rivers  which  had  their  common  origin  in  Eden; 
but  as  this  notice  has  respect  to  the  primeval  earth, 
which  subsequently  underwent  considerable  change  by 
the  action  of  tin  deluge,  nothing  very  definite  can  be 
inferred  from  it  respecting  the  Euphrates  of  postdilu- 
vian times.  (See  Euen.)  The  river  in  this  latter 
respect  finds  its  earliest  notice  in  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  which  assured  him  of  an  inheritance  for  his 
seed,  that  should  reach  from  Canaan  to  Euphrates, 
Go.  xv.  is.  And  in  the  same  connection  it  frequently 
occurs  again.  (See  CaNaajO  But  the  references  to  it 
in  Scripture  are  greatly  more  numerous  than  might  be 
supposed,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  the  simple  occurrence 
of  the  name:  for  it  is  not  unfrequently  styled  merely 
"  the  river"  by  way  of  eminence,  or  "  the  great  river," 
being  so  much  the  largest  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  acquainted,  that  in  certain  connections  it  was 
indicated  with  sufficient  definiteness  by  such  a  general 
designation,  Eir  ir.  10,  io;  Ps  lxxll.  *  ;  lxxx  II;  I*,  rill,  rial 
is.  *c.  In  the  prophetical  writings  particularly  it  is  often 
thus  named,  whether  the  reference  be  to  it  in  its  simply 
natural  aspect,  or  as  employed  in  a  symbolical  sense. 

The  river  itself,  though  confined  throughout  to  Asia- 
tic soil,  yet  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course  takes  so 
much  of  a  westerly  direction,  and  approaches  so  near 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  it  served  from 
remote  times  an  important  purpose  in  connecting  the 
commerce  of  Asia  with  that  of  Europe.  Its  entire 
course  is  about  17S0  miles,  calculating  from  the  most 
easterly  of  its  two  sources.  These  both  lie  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia— the  one  in  the  Anti-Taurus, 
25  miles  north-east  from  Erzeroum,  which  alone  at 
first  bears  the  name  of  Frat,  tike  other,  called  Mured 
(  hai,  more  easterly  and  also  more  remote,  in  the  range 
called  Ala  Tilgh,  not  far  from  Ararat.  These  streams 
unite,  after  receiving  various  smaller  tributaries,  at  a 
ferry  called  Kebban-Maden,  which  is  270  miles  from  I 
the  one  source,  and  400  from  the  other.  The  united 
streams  now  form  a  considerable  river,  and  it  is  only  , 
here  that  the  Euphrates  properly  begins.  A  little  below 
the  point  of  junction  it  measures  1 20  yards  wide  and  is 
very  deep ;  the  direction  it  takes  is  about  south-west,  < 
or  sometimes  W.S.W.;  but  as  it  has  to  force  its  way 
through  mountain  chains  and  rugged  passes,  it  has 
many  windings  in  its  course,  and  not  a  few  rapids.  It 
only  becomes  properly  navigable  at  Sumeisat  i  the  an- 
cient Samosata),  and  continues  to  be  so  till  it  reaches 
the  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of  very  nearly  1200  miles. 
After  passing  what  is  called  the  Zeugma  of  Sumeisat  it 
changes  from  a  south-west  into  a  south  direction;  by 
and  by  it  turns  a  little  to  the  east  of  south,  and  when 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  distant  at 
this  point  only  133  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  it 
finally  quits  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
l  in  a  north- easterly  course  for  the  Persian  Gulf. 


At  the  ancient  Carchemish,  or  Circeeium,  it  is  joined 
by  a  large  tributary,  the  Khabftr,  the  ancient  Chaboru 
(or  Chebar),  where  it  comes  to  possess  an  average 
breadth  of  400  yards,  and  an  ordinary  depth  of  18  feet- 
After  reaching  Werdi,  a  distance  of  75J  miles  by 
tlte  course  of  the  river,  it  contracts  into  a  width  of 
about  350  yards;  and  farther  down  still,  about  70 miles 
in  a  direct  line,  though  twice  as  much  by  the  river,  at 
the  island  of  Hadlsih,  it  becomes  only  300  yards, 
and  has  a  depth  of  still  only  18  feet.  Bj  tlie  time  it 
reaches  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon  it  has  decreased  to 
200  yards,  with  a  depth  of  15  feet;  and  at  old  Lamlum, 
50  miles  in  a  straight  line  lower  still,  it  measures  only 
120  yards  wide,  and  12  feet  in  depth.  Below  thi»  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  appears  for  a  time  as  if 
it  were  to  be  lost  amid  the  marshes  it  forms,  and  the 
canals  that  are  taken  from  it  for  purposes  of  irrigation; 
but  the  main  stream  again  collects  its  resources,  and 
about  40  miles  below  Lamlum  increases  to  200  yard* 
in  breadth,  which  by  and  by  become  250;  and  when, 
lower  still,  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Tigris,  the  united 
stream  swells  out  to  near  half  a  mile  in  width;  and 
at  40  miles  above  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  it  has  become  1200  yards  broad  and  30  feet 
deep.  The  remarkable  circumstance  of  so  great  a 
diminution  in  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates  from  a  con- 
siderable space  above  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon  till 
near  it*  junction  with  the  Tigris,  was  not  unnoticed  by 
ancient  writers;  but  we  owe  our  most  exact  knowledge 
of  it,  and  of  the  course  of  the  river  generally,  to  modern 
research,  and  in  particular  to  the  accurate  detail* 
given  by  Col.  Chesney,  in  his  Expedition  for  the  Sums 
of  the  hirers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  1850,  from  which 
the  preceding  outline  has  been  taken.  The  explanation 
of  the  decrease  of  volume  arises  from  the  comparatively 
flat  and  arid  nature  of  the  country  which  it  for  s 
time  traverses.  During  that  part  of  its  courw  the 
river  receives  no  tributaries  worth  naming,  and  is  sub 
joct  to  a  constant  drain  fn>m  evaporation,  and  still 
more  from  the  swamps  and  canals  it  has  to  feed.  The 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
negligence  of  the  Turkish  government,  which  hu 
allow  ed  the  embankments  to  fall  into  decay ;  and  in  the 
existing  state  of  matters  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
smallest  steamer,  that  might  bo  available  for  purposes 
of  commerce,  could  make  its  way  through  the  marshes 
which  extend  for  200  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Tigris.     (lArartTs  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  p.  474.) 

The  river  is  subject  to  periodical  floods,  which  chiefly 
proceed  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  moun- 
tains along  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  rise  usu- 
ally commences  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
readies  its  height  toward  the  end  of  May.  For  thirty 
or  forty  days  the  flood  is  deep  and  rapid;  after  which 
it  gradually  subsides,  till  in  the  months  of  .September 
and  Octolwr  its  waters  are  about  their  lowest.  There 
is  an  occasional  increase  subsequently  from  the 
tii.it  fall  at  the  close  of  autumn  and  during  the 
months;  but  no  regular  floods.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  more  flourishing  periods  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  empires,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
periodical  rise,  in  order  to  feed  canals,  and  thereby 
fertilize  the  country.  Mechanical  appliances  for  this 
purpose  are  among  the  works  ascribed  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; but  no  «|>ecific  information  concerning  them  has 
reached  us.  And  it  may  perhaps  bo  doubted  if  f»* 
any  length  of  time  the  course  of  the  river  bet**B  , 
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Babvlon  and  the  junction  with  the  Tigris  wan  kept  in 
a  properly  navigable  state.  Herodotus  ha*  given  us  a 
description  from  his  own  observation  of  the  kind  of 
navigation  that  was  carried  on  in  the  {tarts  above  the 
great  city.  A  sort  of  boat*,  he  tells  us  (i  iw),  were 
used  by  the  people,  of  a  circular  form,  made  of  com- 
paratively slender  materials— the  ribs  consisting  of 
willows,  the  external  covering  of  hides  of  leather,  and 
there  was  an  internal  lining  of  reeds.  In  these  frail 
hark*,  some  of  them,  however,  carrying  a  burden  of 
5000  talents  worth  of  goods,  they  sailed  with  their 
merchandise  a*  far  as  Babylon,  always  carrying  an  ass 
with  them,  and  the  larger  boats,  more  than  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  back  the  hides  of  which  the  boats 
were  made.  These  were  stripped  off  at  Babylon,  and 
the  willows  ami  reeds  that  formed  the  remaining  part 
of  the  materials  were  parted  asunder,  and  sold  for  what 
they  would  bring.    This  was  done  as  the  cheapest  and 


readiest  way  of  ^vttiniy  home; 


they  found  it  im- 


possible to  sail  up  to  Armenia  against  the  stream.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  simple  style  of  navigation;  but 
probably  it  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  the  entire  traffic 
on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon,  but  only  of  that  which 
was  connected  with  the  higher  and  more  distant  regions. 
It  is  certain,  from  other  ancient  notices,  that  a  traffic 
w  conveyed  up  as  well  as  down,  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Babylon,  whence  the  city  received  a  constant 
supply  of  Arabian  and  Indian  productions;  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Strabo,  that  of  these  productions  a 
surplus  portion  was  regularly  conveyed  by  the  river 
from  Babylon  as  far  as  Thapsacus,  nearly  400  miles  up, 
whence  the  grxuls  were  distributed  over  the  surround- 
ing countries.  This  renders  it  probable  that  the  trans- 
mission of  merchandise  upwards  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  Babylon  was,  in  part  at  least,  conducted  on  the 
river,  though  there  is  reason  to  lielieve  that  caravans 
were  also  employed  («e«  Ileorcn'i  Ancient  Babylonian*,  ch.  IL 
tnd  the  authorities  there  cited),  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
and  considered  in  a  commercial  respect  as  well  as  with 
a  regard  to  its  uses  in  agriculture,  the  Euphrates  mani- 
festly stood  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  Babylon 
and  the  surrounding  region  that  the  Xile  did  to  Egypt; 
it  was  the  source,  to  a  large  extent,  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  most  important  element  of  its  greatness. 

It  is  on  this  relation  that  the  symbolical  use  of  the 
Euphrates  in  Scripture  proceeds,  and  by  keeping  it  in 
view  the  several  passages  will  be  found  to  admit  of  an 
easy  explanation.  Contributing  so  materially  to  the 
resources  and  wealth  of  Babylon,  the  river  was  natu- 
rally taken  for  an  emblem  or  representative  of  the  city 
itself,  and  of  the  empire  of  which  it  was  the  capital. 
In  this  respect  a  striking  application  is  made  of  it  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  ch.Tiit.s-s—  where  the  little  kingdom 
of  Jndah,  with  its  circumscribed  territory  and  its  few 
earthly  resources,  on  the  one  hand,  is  seen  imaged  in 
the  tiny  brook  of  Shiloah;  while,  on  the  other,  the  rising 
power  of  Babylon  is  spoken  of  under  the  emblem  of 
"the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many,  even  the 
king  of  Assyria  and  all  his  glory."  And  he  goes  on  to 
he  folly  of  Israel's  trusting  in  this  foreign 
r,  on  account  of  its  material  greatness,  by  declar- 
ing that  in  consequence  of  this  mistaken  trust,  and  in 
chastisement  of  it,  the  mighty  stream  would,  as  it 
were,  desert  its  proper  channel,  and  turn  its  waters  in 
a  sweeping  ami  desolating  flood  over  the  holy  land. 
In  like  manner  the  symbolical  action  of  Jeremiah,  ch. 
alii  i.  going  to  hide  his  girdle  in  a  cavern  by  the  river 


Euphrates,  (mints  to  the  evil  that  was  destined  to  come 
upon  the  covenant-people  from  the  power  which  had 
its  representation  in  that  river.  But  when  Babylon's 
own  doom  comes  to  be  the  theme  of  prophetic  discourse, 
then  quite  naturally,  and  by  a  simple  reversing  of  the 
figure,  the  waters  of  the  river  are  spoken  of  as  suffering 
under  a  perpetual  drought,  and  being  even  dried  up, 
Jo.  I.  3";  Zee  x.  11;  so  also,  Iv  \u. '.,  of  1  he  Xile;  but  one 
should  no  more  think,  in  this  case,  of  a  decay  of  the 
natural  stream,  than  in  the  other  r»f  its  overflow;  in 
both  cases  alike  it  is  the  kingdom  imaged  by  the  river, 
which  is  really  the  subject  of  discourse.  In  the  book 
of  Revelation,  where  Babylon  is  employed  as  a  sym- 
bolical designation  of  the  corrupt  system  which  stands 
opposed  to  the  pure  church  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
Euphrates  also  comes  into  view  as  an  emblematic  re- 
presentative of  the  powers  or  agencies  from  which  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  should  derive  its  principal  support, 
and  which  are  there  explained  to  mean  "peoples  and 
multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues,"  Re  B*U  IS;  so 
that  to  make  account,  in  such  a  connection,  of  the 
literal  Euphrates,  or  of  the  countries  which  it  waters, 
were  as  much  beside  the  purpose  as  it  would  be  to 
understand  by  Babylon  the  ancient  city  and  kingdom 
which  bore  the  name.  For,  in  interpreting  such  lan- 
guage, a  due  regard  to  the  relations  of  things,  and  a  con- 
sistent use  of  the  terms  employed,  is  indispensable  to 
our  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result.  Hence,  as  in  the 
MM  of  the  literal  Babylon,  the  drying  vp  of  tht  voters 
of  the  Euphrates  signified,  in  prophetical  language,  the 
diminution  or  failure  of  the  city's  resources ;  the  same 
expression,  when  applied  to  modern  relations,  lie  x»i  li, 
can  be  understood  of  nothing  but  a  similar  diminution 
or  failure  of  the  support  which  mystical  Babylon  was 
to  derive  from  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Considered  simply  in  its  natural  relation  to  Palestine, 
the  river  Euphrates  had  no  other  significance  than  that 
of  the  extreme  boundary  of  territorial  dominion  on  the 
north-east.  It  was  mentioned,  as  already  noticed,  in 
that  connection  in  the  promise  to  Abraham;  was  re- 
peated in  De.  i.  7:  Jos.  i.  4;  possessions  to  that  extent 
are  reported  to  have  been  actually  held  by  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  namely,  from  Gilead  onwards  to  Euphrates, 
i  Ch  ».  9;  ami  to  the  same  extent  lwth  David  and  Solomon 
appear  to  have  claimed  dominion,  2  Sa.  *im  3-P;  l  Kl.  iv.  H; 
t  Ch.  it.  28,  But  the  claim  was  manifestly  of  a  much 
looser  kind  than  that  by  which  they  held  the  land  of 
Canaan;  it  was  a  claim  of  superiority  merely  over  petty 
states  or  wandering  tribes,  which  were  too  small  and 
divided  to  form  properly  independent  kingdoms,  not  of 
tribal  occupation,  which  for  the  higher  ends  of  the 
theocracy  would  have  been  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain. 
A  right  of  pasturage  through  the  vast  desert  lands,  or 
an  annual  tribute  from  subject  tribes,  was  all  that  was 
sought:  and  the  land  of  the  covenant,  strictly  so  called, 
was  still  that  which  was  comprised  within  the  bounds 
of  Canaan  and  the  conquered  regions  to  the  east  of 
Jordan.    (Ste  Canaan.) 

EUROCLYDON,  a  tempestuous  wind,  anciently 
well  known  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  the  occasion  of 
the  disastrous  voyage  and  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  Paul  sailexl,  Ac,  xx»ii.  u.  The  term  is  made 
up  of  the  two  words  which  signify  east  ami  mire ;  so 
that,  as  applied  to  a  wind,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
active  sense  of  an  eastvarer,  a  wind  that  raises  such 
waves  as  come  from  the  east.  One.  however,  of  the 
more  ancient  MSS.,  viz.  the  Alexandrian,  read  Eupa*v- 
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Xwr,  and  the  Vulgate  has  the  corresponding  Latin  term 
Euroaquilo  (indeed  the  second  part  of  the  word  is 
Latin),  that  is,  nortk-ttut;  and  though  thin  is  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  text  by  the  best  critical  authorities,  it 
is  preferred  by  sonic  writers  on  the  subject  (smith, 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck  ul  I'aul,  A  pp.)  lt  was  thought  that 
another  MS.,  via.  li,  had  the  same  reading;  but  this 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  mistake,  it  has  Eurakudon 
(Eipam'bvv).  'Hie  writer  just  referred  to  has  demon- 
strated that  the  particular  wind  which  then  blew  must 
hive  been  from  a  little  to  the  north  of  north-east ;  so 
that  it  might  fitly  have  been  designated  a  north-easter. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wind  had  been  simply  a 
north  east  one,  we  should  hardly  have  expected  the 
peculiar  expression,  "a  tempestuous  wind,  which  is 
called  north  east;"  especially  as  it  is  known  that  typho- 
nic  or  temiK-stuous  winds  from  the  east  generally,  and 
from  the  south,  as  well  as  north-east,  agitated  the 
Mediterranean,  as  they  still  do  («»examp)«i  tn  Weuteiid. 
It  is  Itcst,  therefore,  to  retain  the  common  reading,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  term  Euroclydon  was  a  local  or 
corrupt  designation  used  by  persons  navigating  the 
.-Egean,  but  not  recognized  by  classical  writers  as  a 
proper  Greek  word. 

EUTYCHUS,  a  young  disciple  at  Troas,  who  fell 
asleep  while  Paul  continued  his  discourse  far  into  the 
night,  and  having  fallen  over  into  the  pavement  below, 
"  was  taken  up  dead."  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  actual  death,  and  not  a  mere  swoon,  befell 
him;  and  Paul  consequently  did  with  him,  as  in  certain 
cases  of  death  had  been  done  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  of 
old,  fell  u|>on  him,  to  see  if  the  Lord  through  this  in- 
strumentality would  restore  the  suspended  animation. 
The  desired  result  was  attained,  and  the  apostle  re- 
stored the  young  man  alive  to  his  friends,  Ac.  «.  s-12. 
That  some  degree  of  blame  attached  to  the  latter  for 
having  gone  to  sleep  under  such  preaching  as  Paul's 
have  been,  there  can  be  little  doubt.    At  the 


same  time,  the  length  of  the  service,  and  the  latent.-** 
of  the  hour,  to  say  nothing  of  other  possible  contingen- 
cies,  afforded  some  excuse.  And  the  granting  of  a  spe- 
cial exercise  of  |>ower  for  his  restoration  to  life  would 
come  as  a  merciful  interposition  to  Paul  himself  and 
the  church  at  Troas,  as  well  as  to  the  sufferer. 

EVANGELIST,  the  English  form  of  the  Greek 
et-ayytXia-T^t,  which  means  bearer  of  ylatl  tidiiujt,  a 
meuenr/rr  of  good.  In  a  general  sense  the  term  might 
be  applied  to  any  one  who  made  proclamation  of  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  God,  especially  as  unfolded  in  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ — therefore  pre-eminently  to 
Christ  himself,  anil  to  the  afmstles  whom  he  commis- 
sioned to  preach  his  truth  and  establish  his  kingdom. 
But  in  reality  it  came  to  be  employed  as  the  designation 
of  a  distinctive  class  in  the  early  church,  as  in  the  fol-  | 
lowing  enumeration  of  St.  Paul:  "And  he  {i.e.  Christ) 
gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some, 
evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers,"  Ep-  It.  it. 
It  is  nowliere  stated  what  was  the  exact  province  of 
an  evangelist,  or  wherein  precisely  his  calling  and  office 
differed  from  those,  for  example,  of  a  pastor  or  a 
teacher.  We  are  left  to  infer  them  from  the  nature  of 
the  word,  and  from  the  instances  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  word  itself  implies,  that  those  who  bore  it  as  a 
term  of  office,  must  have  had  to  do  especially  with  the 
facta  of  redemption,  with  the  announcement  of  things 
already  accomplished  or  provided,  and  capable  of  being 
made  known  as  tidings  of  good  to  men.     Hence,  in 


their  work  they  would  naturally  approach  nearer  to 
missionaries  than  to  stated  labourers  in  a  particular 
place,  or  overseen  of  a  fixed  congregation:  they  would 
find  their  more  specific  employment  in  spreading  abroad 
the  go<id  news  of  the  kingdom.  In  short,  the  evan- 
gelist might  be  regarded  as  the  poineer  of  the  apostle, 
who  was  to  plant  the  church  in  any  locality,  or  (if  the 
settled  pastor,  who  was  to  preside  over  and  feed  it.  Ami 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  application  made  of  the  term  to 
particular  individuals.  Philip,  one  of  the  original  seven 
at  Jerusalem,  who  were  ap|K>iuted  to  fill  the  office  of 
deacon,  is  the  first  who  is  called  an  evangelist;  and 
he  appears  to  have  derived  the  name  from  his  won- 
derful fitness  for  proclaiming  in  an  impressive  and 
convincing  manner  the  great  trutlis  of  redemption- 
first  in  Samaria,  and  then  in  other  and  more  distant 
places,  Ac  Tin.;  xx  1.  s.  Timothy,  in  like  manner,  and 
Titus,  had  much  of  the  same  kind  of  work  to  do,  ami 
are  commonly  called  evangelists,  only  they  stood  ia 
a  somewhat  closer  connection  with  the  apostolate;  and 
the  one  at  Ephesus,  the  other  in  Crete,  had  to  do, 
as  regards  the  execution  of  that  commission,  the  part 
of  apostolical  delegates.  This,  however,  was 
what  the  apostle  called  the  work  of  an 
111  It  6;  and  both  the  two  in  their  ordinary  tninistr* 
tions  appear  to  have  been  his  assistants  and  fellow 
labourers  in  the  general  dissemination  of  the  gospel. 
Luke,  Silas,  Mark,  A  polios,  and  several  others,  are  It 
be  assigned  to  the  same  class.  So  that,  from  the  various 
notices  which  occur  respecting  the  evangelists,  the  de- 
scription of  Schaff  i.\po»toitc church,  I.  p.  *n)  may  be  taken 
as  substantially  correct :  ' '  They  were  not  congregatiimal 
officers,  nor  stationed  like  the  presbyters  and  later 
bishops  at  particular  posts,  Jbut  travelled  al>out  freely 
wherever  their  services  were  needed.  The  apostles 
employed  them  as  messengers  for  various  purposes  U> 
all  points  of  their  vast  field ;  sending  them,  now  for 
the  further  propagation  of  the  gospel,  now  to  carry 
letters,  now  to  visit,  inspect,  and  strengthen  congre- 
gations already  established;  so  that  the  evangelist  alrx>> 
like  the  apostles  themselves,  served  as  living  bonds  of 
union,  and  promoters  of  fraternal  harmony,  amoni;  the 
different  sections  of  the  church.  In  short,  they  vnre 
in  some  sense  the  vicegerents  [or  poineers]  of  the 
apostles,  acting  under  their  direction  and  by  tbeir 
authority." 

From  the  general  nature  of  the  function  of  an  evan- 
gelist, one  can  easily  understand  why  the  name  shoukl 
liave  been  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  four  inspired 
writers  of  the  gospel  history.  These  were  for  the 
church  of  all  times  the  publishers  of  the  facts  which 
constituted  the  ground  aud  basis  of  blessing  U>  the 
people  of  God.  In  that  respect  they  all  did  the  part 
of  evangelists,  although  only  two  of  them  stood  in  the 
rank  indicated  by  the  name,  and  the  other  two  occu 
pied  the  higher  position  of  apostles.  Put  the  work 
itself  of  an  evangelist,  and  the  relation  which  it  held 
to  the  apostolate,  rendered  it  quite  fitting,  that  one  <*r 
more  of  those  called  to  it  should  be  endowed  with 
supernatural  ipfts  for  preparing  an  inspired  record  of 
the  great  facts  of  gospel  history.  This  higher  part  of 
their  work,  however,  might  with  equal  propriety  he 
assigned  to  the  prophetical  office;  since  the  gifts  whkh 
qualified  them  to  narrate  aright  those  all-important 
facts,  so  as  to  render  their  record  an  iiifallible  and 
trustworthy  guide  to  the  church,  were  essentially  the 
with  those  of  a  prophet.    In  doing  it  the  « 
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gdists  acted  as  divinely  taught  and  authorized  rcvealan 
of  the  mind  of  God;  and  in  the  statement  of  St.  Paul 
respecting  the  New  Testament  church,  that  it  is  "  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets,"  Ep.  ii.jo, 
litis  prophetical  agency  of  the  evangelists,  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  included. 

EVE.   Set  Adam. 

EVENING.   See  Day. 

EVENINGS.  The  phrase  betuxen  the  two  evenings 
is  a  peculiar  expression  in  the  Pentateuch,  used  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
although  it  is  giveu  only  on  the  margin  of  the  English 
Bible.  The  Lunb  was  to  be  killed  between  the  two 
evenings,  Ex.  xiii.  o  |  Su  ix.  3 ;  xxriii.  t.  Emm  an  early 
period  it  has  been  a  question,  between  what  points  these 
two  evenings  were  to  be  made  to  lie.  The  Caraite 
Jews,  with  whom  also  Abenezra  agrees,  and  the  Sama- 
ritan.*, held  it  to  be  the  interval  between  the  sun's 
setting  and  the  entrance  of  total  darkness;  i.e.  between 
about  six  o'clock  and  seven  or  half- pant  seven,  by  our 
reckoning.  But  the  Pharisees  of  the  apostolic  ago 
(Jo*.  Ww*,!!.  t>  3>,  and  the  Taunudists,  understood  the 
first  evening  to  bo  when  tlie  sun  began  visibly  to  de- 
cline, and  the  second  when  he  actually  sunk  under  the 
horizon— or  from  about  three  in  the  afternoon  till  rix, 
or  a  little  after  it,  in  the  evening.  The  former  ex- 
planation certainly  seems  to  be  the  more  natural  of  the 
two,  and  most  in  accordance  with  the  intimations  of 
Scripture  upon  the  subject.  Eor  the  expression  be- 
titetn  the  two  evening*  is  once  and  again  interchanged 
with  that  of  in  the  evening,  Ex.  x»L  12, 13 ;  Do.  xrt.  4;  and 
in  Lte.  xvi.  6  an  explanatory  clause  is  added,  "in 
the  evening  as  Boon  as  the  sun  goes  down."  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  general  notification  of  time 
was  in  the  evening,  aud  the  more  specific  one  in  the 
evening  beticcen  iU  actual  commencement  by  the  tun  going 
Horn  and  its  termination  by  the  entrance  of  night.  This 
view  also  Lj  continued  by  the  consideration  of  Israel's 
position  at  the  first  institution  of  the  passover;  for, 
situated  as  they  were,  they  could  scarcely  have  gone 
about  the  service  till  the  sun  had  cither  actually  set, 
or  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  But  there  can  Iks 
no  doubt  that  the  Pharisaical  view  prevailed  in  apos- 
tolic times ;  and  it  may  be  held  for  certain  that  the 
current  practice  was  in  this,  as  in  other  things  respecting 
the  Jewish  feasts,  followed  by  our  Lord  and  his  dis- 
ciples. The  precise  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  original 
phrase  determines  nothing  as  to  the  exact  time  of  their 
Wt  passover. 

EVIL- MERODACH  [etymology  unknown,  but 
Merodach  was  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  deity],  the 
•on  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon. On  his  accession  he  released  the  captive  king  of 
Judah,  Jehoiachin,  treated  him  with  marked  respect, 
and  set  his  throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  other  sub- 
jugated monarclis,  tKL  m  27 ;  Jo.  UL  31-34.  The  fact  alone 
is  recorded,  and  we  havo  no  reliable  account  of  the  mo- 
tives that  may  have  induced  the  king  of  Babylon  to 
make  such  a  distinction  in  bh)  fav  our.  A  Jewish  tni<ii- 
ti<>n  ascribes  it  to  a  prison-acquaintanceship  acquired 
with  Jehoiachin,  when  Evil- Merodach  was  put  in  con- 
finement by  his  father,  on  recover}'  from  the  temporary 
insanity  which  canto  upon  him.  Ho  took  offence  at 
something  that  had  been  done  by  his  son  in  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  during  Nebuchadnezzar's  incapacity, 
and  threw  him  into  Jehoiachin's  ward.  The  tradition, 
though  noticed  by  Jerome  (on  I*.  xi».  29),  had  probably 


no  other  origin  tlian  a  desire  to  provide 
tion  of  the  fact  respecting  the  favour  shown  to  the 
captive  king  of  Judah.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  immediate  human  occasion  of  it,  when  viewed  in 
res|>ect  to  God,  it  was  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  that  mercy  aud  loving-kindness  toward 
his  covenant-people  which  had  not  altogether  failed, 
and  a  premonitory  sign  of  that  coming  enlargement 
which  was  still  in  reserve  for  them. 

EXODUS,  THE.  That  providence  which,  by  a 
remarkable  combination  of  causes  variously  operating, 
now  on  a  nomad  family  in  Canaan,  and  again  through 
Uh>  slumbers  of  an  Egyptian  monarch,  is  seen  at  the 
close  of  Genesis  conducting  the  Hebrews  to  Egypt, 
appears  at  the  opening  of  the  history  of  Exodus  no 
less  clearly  preparing  for  their  restoration  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers'  sojourning.  This  restoration  had  been 
a  subject  of  promise  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
Go  xr.  14,  sulisequently  and  more  expressly  renewed  to 
Jacob  at  Bccrsheba,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  God  giving 
him  this  assurance,  "  Pear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt, 
for  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  I  will  go  down 
with  thee  into  Egypt,  and  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee 
up  again,"  Go.  xl  1.3,1  In  the  full  hope  of  this  promise, 
Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  tho 
latter  in  particular  taking  an  oath  of  his  brethren  that 
on  their  departure  hence  they  should  carry  up  with 
them  his  bones,  Ge  1.25. 

The  first  part  of  the  promise  made  to  Jacob  had, 
even  prior  to  the  birth  of  Moses,  fully  eighty  years 
before  the  exodus,  been  receiving  such  a  remarkable  ful- 
filment as  to  .invst  the  attention  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, which  was  naturally  alarmed  at  tho  great  increase 
of  this  alien  population  within  their  dominions.  Hence 
the  various  but  ineffectual  means  resorted  to  for  re- 
pressing this  rapid  growth,  Ex.  l  11, 17.  The  edict  which 
directed  that  the  Hebrew  male  infants  should  be  cast 
into  the  river  must  have  been  issued  shortly  before 
the  birth  of  Moses,  as  there  is  no  reference  to  any 
trouble  on  this  account  at  tho  birth  of  Aaron,  who  was 
three  years  older  than  Moses,  Ex.  iU  t,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably of  short  duration.  However,  this  tyrannical  decree 
was  not  without  its  fruits,  were  it  only  for  the  training 
which  it  was  instrumental  in  securing  for  Israel's 
future  leader;  while  at  the  same  time  it  served,  with  the 
other  severe  trials  to  which  the  people  were  exposed,  to 
wean  them  from  their  attachment  to  the  land  of  their 
sojourning.  How  much  this  was  needed  appears  from 
their  subsequent  history,  particularly  their  murmuring* 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  indeed  the  hold  which  it  is  thus 
seen  Egypt  had  on  their  affections,  owing  partly  to  tho 
facilities  with  which  their  animal  wants  were  there  sup- 
plied, xl.  \  fully  accords  with  what  is  still  witnessed 
am  on such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  as  are  led  to 
settle  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  (Robhuon,  Biblical  Rcsoaron**, 
*1  ed  vol  I  p.  i3j.  Moses,  when  he  first  tried  to  arouse  his 
brethren  to  a  sense  of  their  high  destiny,  found  them 
quite  unprepared  for  his  friendly  overtures,  and  a 
further  period  of  trial  was  necessary  for  the  discipline 
not  oidy  of  tho  people,  but  of  the  deliverer  himself. 
However,  the  time  did  at  length  arrive  for  the  fulfilling 
of  the  divine  promises,  but  it  found  the  destined  leader 
of  Israel  more  reluctant,  than  he  had  previously  shown 
himself  eager,  to  engage  in  this  enterprise,  though  now 
expressly  summoned  to  it  by  God.  The  change  which 
in  the  interval  had  come  over  the  spirit  and  aspirations 
of  Moses  admits  of  easy  explanation,  and  is  itself  an 
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im|K>rtnnt  continuation  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  history.  Ho  however,  after  much  natural, 
but,  from  the  extent  to  which  it  wan  carried,  sinful 
opposition,  E*.  i»  li,  undertook  the  duty  committed  to 
him,  and  leaving  the  Arabian  desert,  long  the  scene 
of  his  solitary,  again  to  l>ecome  that  of  his  public,  life 
and  lal>ours  as  the  leader  of  his  people,  he  returned  to 
Egypt,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Aaron,  who  by 
divine  ap|toiutment  met  him  on  the  way,  Ex.  If.  j; 

Moses  first  made  known  his  mission  as  directed  to 
the  elders,  or  representatives  of  Israel  accoriiing  to  the 
patriarchal  form  of  government  still  sulfating  among 
them,  and  having  shown  tbe  to/as  which  accredited  his 
divine  commission,  he  found  a  favourable  reception — 
'"the  people  believed,"  Ex  It. 2>-ji.  The  brother*,  for 
Aaron  was  associated  throughout  as  "  the  prophet"  or 
spokesman  of  Moses,  next  addressed  themselves  to  Pha- 
raoh,  and  although  the  request  was  at  first  of  the  most 
moderate  kind,  lieing  only  leave  for  a  journey  of  three 
days  into  the  wilderness  to  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that  it  was  peremp- 
torily refused,  and  only  led  to  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional burdens  upon  the  enslaved  people.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  commissioners  of  J  chovah,  it  may  readily  tie 
supposed,  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  with  feelings  other 
than  of  contempt  a  haughty  Kgyptian  ruler,  particu- 
larly one  of  the  cliaracter  represented  in  this  history; 
while  their  request,  moreover,  if  at  all  deemed  worthy 
of  a  moment's  consideration,  may  have  been  thought 
to  cover  some  ulterior  design;  just  as  a  former  Pharaoh 
feared  the  contingency  of  the  Israelites  leaving  Egypt, 
Ex.  I  10  At  all  events  the  labour  of  these  bondsmen 
was  of  too  great  value  to  the  crown  to  make  Pharaoh 
favourably  disposed  to  any  pro|iosaJs  which  involved  its 
intermission.  Hence  the  reply,  defiant  alike  of  Moses 
an  I  Aaron,  and  of  Him  whose  representatives  they  pro- 
fessed to  be — "  Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I  should  ol>ey  Ids 
voice  to  let  Israel  go?  I  know  not  Jehovah,  neither 
will  I  let  Israel  go,"  Ex.  f.  1 

And  now  commenced  that  series  of  wonders  by  which 
Moses  extorted  a  reluctant  assent  from  Pharaoh  to  de- 
mands, which  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  were 
presented  in  their  utmost  extent,  having  ceased  to  he. 
what  they  were  at  the  outset,  a  conditional  request  for 
a  journey  into  the  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  sacri- 
ficing. The  object  of  Moses  was  now  most  explicitly 
declared  to  be  the  absolute  manumission  of  the  people 
from  bondage,  and  their  departure  out  of  the  land.  It 
is  of  importance  to  bear  in  view  this  change  in  the  re- 
lation of  affairs,  as  a  great  complaint  is  sometimes  made 
by  parties  unfriendly  to  the  Bible,  that  Moses  in  his 


first  request  to  Pharaoh  practised  a  deception,  and  that 
in  leaving  Egypt  with  the  Israelites  as  he  did,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  the  history  of  theso  transactions  to  warrant  such 
charges.  Pharaoh's  refusal  to  entertain  the  first  pro- 
pos.ll  led  to  its  being  withdrawn.  It  answered  the 
only  purpose  therein  contemplated— the  manifestation 
of  the  man  with  whom  Moses  had  to  deal.  It  was 
made,  too,  with  a  pre- intimation  to  Moses  that  it  would 
be  rejected  by  Pharaoh,  Ex.  III.  l»,  who  should  however 
in  the  end  be  brought  to  an  absolute  submission.  In- 
deed this  change  in  the  position  of  affairs  was  fully 
understood  by  Pharaoh  himself  and  his  people,  Ex  xii 
Jl-33;  though  afterwards  "the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of 
his  servants  was  turned  against  the  Israelites,"  a  cir- 
which  led  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives 


with  a  view  to  their  reduction,  Ex  xlr.s,  to 
state  of  slavery. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  those  powers  which 
Moses  employed  in  enforcing  his  demands,  and  which 
ultimately  overcame  the  various  obstacles  which,  m 
might  easily  be  shown,  an  undertaking  of  this  kiwi 
necessarily  presented,  it  would  be  well  to  ask  how  the 
case  really  stands  when  the  miraculous  character  nf  the 
Mosaic  acts  is  called  in  question  ?  Itcduce  the  autben 
ticity  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  lowest  degree,  still  the 
fact  of  the  exodus  remains,  anil  along  with  it  s  period 
of  sojourning  in  the  wilderness  previous  to  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  and  other  facts  which  are  so  impressed  on 
the  language,  institutions,  and  in  short  the  whole 
public  and  private  h'fe  of  the  Israelites,  that  they  can 
only  be  denied  by  rejecting  all  historical  evidenre,  and 
the  question  is,  How  was  this  deliverance  effected' 
The  account  given  in  the  Pentateuch  is  at  least  simple 
and  consistent.  No  doubt,  it  introduces  a  divine  agency; 
but  deny  such,  and  in  vain  is  a  cause  sought  for  ade- 
quate to  the  results  produced.  A  shepherd  long  exiled 
in  Midian  presents  himself  at  the  Pharaonic  court,  with- 
out armies  or  alliance*,  and  yet  at  length  he  overcomes 
the  obstinacy  of  the  most  obdurate  of  monarch*.  The 
pastoral  staff  which  he  carries  in  his  hand  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  made  "  the  rod  of  God "  when  it  i» 
capable  of  working  such  wonders.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  objected,  if  Moses  was  really  armed 
with  such  power,  why  brook  those  repeated  refusals  and 
delays,  and  what  need  of  ten  plagues,  when  one  rtmke 
of  the  Almighty  would  have  sufficiently  answered  the 
purpose  by  overcoming  all  opposition  *  Objections  of 
this  kind  have  their  origin  in  ignorance  or  miscon- 
ception of  the  purposes  which  this  controversy  with 
Pharaoh  was  designed  to  serve  in  the  scheme  of  divine 
revelation. 

Had  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  considered  in  itself, 
been  the  only  object  contemplated  in  the  mission  of 
Moses,  it  might  have  been  summarily  effected  through 
divine  interposition.  But  the  great  object  aimed  at  a* 
repeatedly  stated  in  the  narrative  itself,  was  the  revela- 
tion of  Jehovah  both  to  friends  and  to  foes— to  the  Israel 
ites  and  to  the  Egyptians — though  in  different  aspects. 
To  the  former  it  was  declared :  "  Yo  shall  know  that  1 
am  Jehovah  your  God,  who  bringeth  you  out  fmm 
under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians,"  Ex.  n.  7;  and  with 
respect  to  the  latter  it  was  said,  "The  Egyptians  shall 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  when  I  stretch  forth  mine 
hand  upon  Egypt,  and  bring  out  the  children  of  Israel 
from  among  "them,"  Ex.  rti  a.  Pharaoh's  refusal  d 
Moses'  request  was  accompanied, 
with  a  defiance  of  Jehovah.  He  knew  i 
his  country's  gods,  but  he  knew  not  or  cared  for  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews—"  Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I  should 
obey  his  voice  P  Accordinely,  Pharaoh,  on  witnessing 
the  "first  sign  which  Moses  was  directed  to  perform  in 
his  presence  in  answer  to  this  question,  called  in  "tbe 
wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  of  Egypt."  These  repre- 
sentatives of  the  powers  of  heathenism  imitated  to  a 
certain  extent  not  only  the  sign  but  also  the  first  two 
plagues.  At  the  third,  however,  their  power  failed; 
they  acknowledged  themselves  foiled,  and  at  length 
were  forced  to  relinquish  tho  contest,  Ex.  mi.  1M».  i* 
This  was  an  important  point  achieved,  though  it  had 
Utile  effect  as  yet  upon  Pharaoh.  But  even  as  it  was, 
the  power  put  forth  in  opposition  to  Moses  had  been 
only  in 
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the  land .  for  their  removal  or  mitigation  the  magi- 
cians were  altogether  powerless.    Any  relief  obtained 
was  avowed  by  the  monarch  himself  to  bo  from  Je- 
hovah through  the  intercession  of  Moses,  BavtlL  8— an 
avowal  which  went  on  increasing,  and  accompanied 
with  various  though  frequently  retracted  concessions 
by  Pharaoh,  as  the  inflictions  grew  in  severity  or  were 
temporarily  intermitted.    Tho  plague  of  frogs  induced 
Pharaoh  to  implore  through  Moses  the  aid  of  Jehovah, 
£l  lUl  8;  the  fourth  plague — the  flies — extorted  a  per- 
mission for  Israel  to  sacrifice  in  Egypt,  and  then, 
though  afterwards  revoked,  to  proceed  a  short  distance 
thence,  El  nil  U,  »i.     The  hail -storm  —  the  seventh 
plague— drew  forth  tho  confession :  "I  have  sinned 
this  time:  Jehovah  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my  people 
are  wicked,"  E*-  t*.  *7  ;  and  again,  under  the  eighth 
visitation,  "  I  have  sinned  against  Jehovah  your  God, 
and  against  you,"  Ex.  x.  io:  the  announcement  of 
this  plague  having  drawn  forth  a  permission  for  the 
adult  males  to  go  away  to  sacrifice,  Ex.  x.  11 ;  while 
the  ninth  plague  secured  a  further  permission  for  the 
whole  of  the  people  to  go,  provided  their  flocks  and 
herds  were  left  behind,  Kx.  t  21 — conditions,  however, 
to  which  Mosea  refused  to  accede.    And  now  followed 
ft  judgment  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  led 
even  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Israelites,  Ex.  xii  3i-.ts. 
Although  the  result  was  only  a  temporary  and  forced 
submission  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh,  the  effects  on  the 
Eiryptians  were  otherwise:  some  of  them  practically 
acknowledged  the  power  of  Jehovah,  for  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  hail- storm  a  number  took  advan- 
tage of  the  warning  to  house  their  servants  and  cattle; 
and  afterward.-,  on  the  announcement  of  the  locusts,  the 
very  courtiers  urged  the  king  to  submit  in  this  now 
evidently  unequal  contest,  Ex.  x.  7. 

The  impression  thus  made  upon  the  Egyptians  is 
further  discernible  in  tho  notice— "And  the  Lord  gavo 
the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians.  More- 
over, tin-  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  people,"  Ex.  xL  3.  This,  coupled  with  the 
anxiety  felt  for  the  Israelites'  speedy  departure,  Ex.  xlt  33, 
fully  explains  the  readiness  with  which,  on  request,  the 
latter  were  furnished  with  raiment  and  other  articles 
of  value,  Ex.  xll.  3.\x.  This  transaction  has  been  placed 
in  an  unfavourable  light  by  the  unfortunate  rendering 
of  **rS7  (*Aau/),  and  its  hiphil  form  SKWh  (hithUl),  by 

''borrowing"  and  •'lending"  respectively,  the  latter 
after  the  LXX.,  ral  fxfiv<rap  aiWi,  and  Vulg.  "ut 
ounmodarent  eis,"  Ex.  xiL  x  -,  whereas  the  simple  mean- 
ing is,  in  the  one  case  "  to  ask  "  or  H  request "  (»ee  P».  il.  s), 
and  in  the  other,  "  to  cause  or  induce  to  ask,"  that  is, 
to  comply  with  the  request,  or  to  give  freely  and  gladly; 
as  when  Hannah  dedicates  the  infant  Samuel  to  the 
I»rd,  isa  i  ■>*,  where  the  same  term  is  also  improperly 
rendered  "  lent."  It  was  not  surely  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  enriching  the  Israelites,  and  by  any  means 
however  questionable,  that  an  arrangement  so  impor- 
tant that  it  is  three  times  noticed  in  this  record,  and  was 
also  {ire- intimated  in  the  patriarchal  history,  was  had 
recourse  to,  but  rather  for  tho  elucidation  of  the  prin- 
ciple exemplified  in  the  exodus  itself,  and  in  all  the 
acts  which  conduced  to  it.  What  now  occurred  in 
Egypt  was  a  type  of  all  the  future  contests  of  Israel 
with  heathenism:  "And  they  shall  spoil  those  that 
spoiled  them,  and  rob  them  that  robbed  them,  saith  the 
l«rd  God,"  Eae.  xxxlx.  10.     Soo  »Uo  Zee  xW.  It 


The  effect  on  the  Israelites  themselves  of  these  k 
positions  "  designed  to  vindicate  the  personality  and 
holiness  of  God,  as  well  as  the  distinctness  of  his 
chosen  people"  (Harilwlck,  ChrUt  and  other  Masters,  pt  W  p.  86), 
appears  in  their  response  to  Moses'  song  of  deliver- 
ance: "  I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed 

gloriously  Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  song,  and 

he  is  become  my  salvation:  he  is  my  God,  and  I  will 
prepare  him  au  habitation;  my  father's  God,  and  I  will 
exalt  him,"  Ex.  xr.  l,  j.  The  divine  purpose  intimated  to 
Israel  at  the  outset  of  these  proceedings — "Ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah  your  God,"  Ex.t1.t- is  here 
seen  to  be  realized;  Jehovah  is  acknowledged  to  be 
Israel's  God  and  the  God  of  their  fathers,  to  whom 
however  he  was  known  rather  as  El  Shaddai,  the  Al- 
mighty, than  as  J  ehovah,  the  deep  import  of  which  name 
was  not  fully  comprehended  by  them,  Ex  ti  j,  although 
in  common  use.  It  is  worthy  however  of  note,  that 
prior  to  the  exodus  the  name  Jehovah  entered  into  the 
composition  of  proper  names,  as  in  the  case  of  Jochebed, 
tlte  mother  of  Moses,  Ex.  «i  12,  and  liithiah,  a  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  who  married  Mcred  of  the  tril>e  of  Judah, 
iCh  if  is.  This  last  instance  is  remarkable,  the  assump- 
tion of  this  peculiarly  Hebrew  name  must  have  been  on 
her  marriage  with  the  Israelite,  and  if  so,  here  is  an 
Egyptian  Ruth  declaring  "Thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God."    (See  Kurtx.Gaydiichto  do 

A I  ten  Uuudc«,lt  p.  .12) 

Having  this  definite  object— the  revelation  of  Jeho- 
vah— the  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians  will  bo 
found  in  striking  correspondence  with  its  specific  aim. 
They  were  not  mere  prodigies  or  arbitrary  displays  of 
power,  but  were  directed  to  the  promotion  of  particular 
truths  and  the  subversion  of  the  opposite  errors.  In 
particular  they  are  found  to  bear  a  special  relation  to 
Egypt  in  respect  Utth  to  the  physical  characteristics  of 
that  land,  and  to  the  kind  of  idolatrous  worship  there 
practised— two  things  more  or  less  related  in  all  forms 
of  heatheuism. 

The  connection  of  the  Mosaic  plagues  with  certain 
physical  characteristics  and  phenomena  of  Egypt  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  some  of  the  English  deistical  writers 
of  the  last  century  and  others,  who  at  once  fancied  that 
this  circumstance  sufficiently  disposed  of  everything 
miraculous  in  their  character.  They  maintained  that 
the  biblical  narrative  was  only  an  exaggerated  account 
of  events  frequently  witnessed  in  Egypt,  though  on  this 
particular  occasion  some  of  them,  it  might  be  admitted, 
may  have  l>een  of  more  tlian  usual  force.  These  views, 
it  is  thought  by  many,  have  received  further  confirma- 
tion from  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  formed  by 
recent  researches  with  tho  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  It 
admits  indeed  of  no  question  that  there  is,  in  various 
points,  a  close  connection  between  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  Egypt  and  the  visitations  w  liich,  as  recorded 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  preceded  the  exodus;  and  this 
connection  has  an  importance,  were  it  only  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  minute  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  with  the  land  which  forms  the  scene  of  his 
history,  in  the  events  of  which  he  presents  himself  as 
personally  participating.  But  with  respect  to  the  ration- 
alistic argument  deduced  from  this  connection  of  the 
natural  with  the  supernatural,  let  it  bo  noticed,  as 
remarked  by  Hengstenl«rg.  that  "the  npernatural 
presents  generally  in  the  Scriptures  no  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  natural,  but  rather  unites  in  a  friendly 
with  it,"  and  that  there  were  besides,  in  the 
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nature  of  the  present  controversy,  special  reasons  why 
the  natural  basis  should  lie  drought  prominently  into 
view.  Tho  object  to  which,  as  already  remarked,  all 
these  occurrences  were  directed,  was  the  revelation  of 
Jehovah  as  <J<k1,  not  merely  of  tho  oppressed  and 
despised  Hebrews,  but  also  as  (Sod  over  Pharaoh  and 
over  Egypt — "Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  earth," 
Kx.Tiii.  tt,  and  over  all  its  lauds,  »?r.  A  "  Well-Unrounded 
proof  of  this  could  not  havu  l>een  produced  l>y  bringing 
suddenly  ujton  Egypt  a  succession  of  strange  terrors. 
From  these  it  would  only  have  followed  that  Jehovah 
had  received  a  momentary  and  external  power  over 
Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  events  which  annually 
returned  were  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of 
Jehovah,  it  would  be  appropriately  shown  that  he  was 
God  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  and  the  doom  of  the  false 
gods  which  had  been  placed  in  his  stead  would  go  forth, 
and  they  would  be  entirely  driven  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  was  considered  as  belonging  to  them" 

{flengstcnberg,  Egypt  and  the  Book*  of  Moms  |>  Vt,  EJin.  IW>). 
To  these  concessions  of  Hengstenbergos  to  the  extent 
of  the  natural  in  the  plagues  of  the  exodus,  exception 
will  not  be  taken  by  the  objectors  just  adverted  to, 
and  in  the  case  as  thus  presented  their  objections  at 
least  are  fully  disposed  of,  while  enough  still  remains 
to  evince  the  miraculous  character  of  tho  transactions. 

Hengstenberg,  indeed,  and  also  Osburn  (!«*•!  In 
E*ypt,  2.1  edit.  Load,  ism),  extend  this  natural  basis  to 
an  unwarrantable  degree;  for  in  order  to  find  in  the 
phenomena  of  Egypt  something  corresponding  to  the 
several  plagues,  they  protract  the  time  over  which  these 
events  extended  to  a  length  not  supported  by  any  state- 
ment  in  the  history.  Hut  however  this  may  be,  the 
su|«cmatural  is  distinctly  visible  throughout.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  question  of  degrees  or  of  fortunate  concurrences. 
Had  there  been  anything  of  this  kind,  it  certainly  would 
not  have  lieen  lost  on  Pharaoh  or  on  his  advisers,  w  hose 
interests  it  would  have  been,  equally  at  least  with  the 
most  sceptical  of  modern  times,  to  resort  for  an  explana- 
tion, if  possible,  to  second  causes.  The  great  distin- 
guishing fact  however  was,  that  these  visitations  were 
under  the  control  so  far  of  Moses,  the  avowed  messen- 
ger of  Jehovah,  that  they  followed  upon  his  announce- 
ment, and  were  removed  at  his  request:  and  further, 
that  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the 
Israelites  in  the  district  of  Goshen  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  this  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  so  remarkable 
a  phenomenon  as  the  three  days'  darkness.  Let  the 
foundation  in  nature  for  this  plague  be  as  the  writers 
last  named,  though  with  great  improbability,  maintain, 
the  chamsin,  or  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  or  whatever  else 
it  may,  entire  immunity  from  its  effect*  by  the  Israelites 
in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood,  or.  in  other  words, 
thick  darkness  overshadowing  Egypt,  with  light  shining 
upon  the  lsroelitish  dwellings,  is  a  phenomenon  in- 
explicable on  any  principles  of  meteorology-  or  other 
science.    (See  Hawk.'  Monument* of  Egypt,  p.  iia,.V  York,l»M.> 

The  nature  of  these  plagues  is  still  further  illustrated, 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  object  they  were  designed 
to  accomplish,  when  they  arc  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
various  forms  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  Although  this 
matter  has  been  pushed  to  an  extravagant  length  by 
Bryant  (01— nil  ons  on  tl>«  rUcucs  Inflicted  upon  tho  Egyp- 
tian*, Id  cd.  Land  IMo),  there  is  undoubtedly  much  truth 
in  his  theory.  His  error  lies  chiefly  in  the  *[>ccification 
of  tho  several  deities  against  which  the  plague,  were 
directed.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  controversy  was 


with  the  gods  of  Egypt.  "  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt 
I  will  execute  judgment:  I  am  Jehovah/'  Ev  xii  i;;  snd 
the  way  in  which  it  was  decided  is  strikingly  testi- 
fied, apart  from  other  considerations,  in  the  impression 
w  hich  the  events  of  the  exodus  produced  on  the  priest  «f 
Midian.  "  Now  know  I  that  Jehovah  in  greater  than 
all  gods:  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt  proudly  he 
was  al>ove  them,"  Ex  ivlli.  n  Hut  it  is  not  only  this 
general  bearing  of  the  plagues  that  is  apparent;  the 
specific  application  of  several  of  them  at  least  can  be 
distinctly  discerned.  The  object  of  the  first  two— the 
changing  of  the  Nile  water  into  blood  and  the  protluc 
tion  of  frogs  by  the  river— is  exceedingly  significant 
The  Nile  was  to  the  Egyptians  a  special  object  of 
regard,  ami  even  of  worship,  lteing  almost  the  only  pot- 
able w  ater  in  Egypt,  and  besides  being  of  a  most  plea- 
sant description,  the  intimation,  "  the  Egyptians  shall 
loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river,''  Ex  »U  is  had 
a  peculiar  force.  Tho  worship  of  the  Nile  reached  bock 
to  the  earliest  period.  The  monuments  show  the  king* 
presenting  oblations  and  paying  divine  honours  to  the 
river.  A  reference  to  this  worship  is  contained  in  the 
directions  given  to  Moses  to  meet  Pharaoh  as  he  went 
out  in  the  morning  to  the  water,  Ex.  IS;  nil  jo  The 
message  of  Jehovah  was  thus  brought  before  him  as  he 
was  preparing  to  bring  his  daily  offerings  to  his  fal«e 
gods.  In  the  second  plague  again,  which  was  closely 
connected  with  the  first,  the  river,  which  was  looked 
on  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  source  of  all  their  bless- 
ings, was  converted  into  a  fruitful  parent  of  the 
loathsome  creatures;  and  never  was  the  impotency  of 
their  goddess  Heki,  whose  office  it  was  to  <lrive  MfrsJ 
the  frogs,  which  were  exceedingly  annoying  even  in 
ordiuary  years  (o»b<im,  Israel  in  Egypt,  p.  koI.  more  ap- 
parent than  on  this  occasion,  when  her  interposition 
was  more  than  ever  required.  Of  the  other  plagues  it 
need  only  Is?  remarked  that  they  were  productive  of  much 
personal  suffering  to  the  Egyptians,  and  of  destruction 
to  their  property — against  which  calamities  they  were 
accustomed  to  confide  in  the  protection  of  one  or  other  nf 
their  innumerable  deities.  As  Jehovah  had  manifested 
his  absolute  power  over  the  river,  the  land,  and  the 
elements,  he  in  due  time  laid  his  commands  upon  the 
sun,  *'  the  father- god  of  the  whole  mythology,  the  dread 
protector  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerated  of  the  cities 
of  Egypt1'  (Ostmrn,  p  iso),  and  discharged  it  fromshinini' 
for  three  days  upon  the  land.  This  completed  the  pre- 
liminaries to  the  last  great  event  -the  death  of  the 
first-born^a  judgment  in  which  all  the  preceding  inflic- 
tions culminated. 

Enriched  with  the  spoil  of  their  oppressors,  now  gl*i 
to  be  rid  of  them  on  any  terms,  Pa.  er  St.  the  Israelite* 
commenced  their  journey  under  the  special  protection 
and  guidance  of  find,  the  historian  particularly  ii"ti<  in? 
the  circumstance  of  Moses  taking  the  liones  of  Joseph 
with  him,  Ex.  xlit  19,  which  thus  served  throughout  their 
wanderings  as  an  additional  pledge  of  their  being  rsrt 
into  possession  of  the  land  through  the  promises,  in  tbe 
faith  of  which  Joseph  gave  such  instructions  concerning* 
the  disposal  of  his  bones.  The  direct  road  to  Palestine 
would  have  led  the  Israelites  through  the  territories  of 
the  Philistines;  but  their  divine  Guide,  in  order  to  spare 
them  the  perils  of  war,  for  which  they  were  at  this  time 
utterly  unprepared,  "  led  them  about  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea,"  rer  it.  1*.  The  geogra|Jjy 
of  the  exodus  is  too  complicated  and  extensive  a  sub- 
ject to  I*  considered  here.    It  may  be 
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ever  to  remark,  that  notwitlistanding  the  distinct  1 
specification  of  localities,  which  at  the  time  must 
doubtless  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  identify  their 
position,  and  which  even  now,  in  the  estimate  of  such 
as  are  acquainted  with  the  region,  are  indubitable 
proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  the  line  of 
march  cannot  l>e  determined  with  any  certainty.  This 
arises  in  j»art  from  the  absence  of  any  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  the  situation  of  Goshen,  where  the 
Israelites  dwelt,  or  of  Rameses,  whence  tliey  t<H.k  their 
departure.  Ex  xiL  37,  and  party  from  the  want  of  any 
not*  of  the  time  occupied  on  their  journey,  when 
Pharaoh  overtook  them  encamped  by  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  of  the  more  importance  to  advert  to  the  absence  of 
any  indications  of  time  in  connection  with  this  part  of 
the  journey,  as  Robinson  ( Biblical  Researches,  1  si),  assum- 
ing that  "three  days  is  the  longest  interval  which  the 
language  of  the  narrative  allows,"  makes  this  an  argu- 
ment in  sup|Kirt  of  his  hypothesis  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  journey,  and  consequently  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Into  the  minute  consideration 
of  this  latter  much-agitated  question,  it  is  unnecessary 
t  >  enter.  There  are  not,  in  fact,  sufficient  materials  to 
settle  it  one  way  or  another.  That  the  Israelites  crossed 
in  the  neighlsntrhood  of  Sues  is  the  view  held  by  Ro- 
binson (Bib  Re».  i.  &1-S0).  but  he  has  found  an  able 
opponent  in  Wilson  <  l,amb  of  the  Hibtc,  I  \<  IKMIP,  Kdin. 
IM7).  But  indeed  the  question  would  have  Wen  of 
little  importance,  save  for  the  attempts  of  some  writers  to 
ilivcrt  it  to  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  miracle  as  much 
as  possible  to  a  natural  level,  by  eliminating  such  diffi 
culties  of  the  c*tse  as  necessitated  recourse  t<>  other  than 
second  causes,  as  the  agency  of  the  wind  ami  an  ebb 
tide.  These  considerate  >ns  unquestionably  Itave  a  gn  at 
influence  in  recommending  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez 
as  the  scene  of  the  passage,  rather  than  any  more 
southern  point,  where  the  greater  depths  of  the  sea  did 
not  so  easily  admit  of  their  lieing  dried  up  by  natural 
causes.  Should  the  passage  however  really  have  taken 
place  at  Suez,  the  locality  must  have  undergone  greet 
geological  changes  since  that  remarkable  occurrence, 
for  at  present  the  Red  Sea  at  this  point  does  not  at 
all  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  case  as  laid  down 
in  the  history.  Robinson  indeed  allows  that  anciently 
this  arm  of  the  gulf  was  both  wider  and  deeper;  but 
when  a  width  and  depth  are  found  which  will  corre- 
spond  with  the  biblical  narrative,  the  question  may  !•>• 
regarded  as  settled  so  far  as  concerns  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  transaction. 

Tire  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites,  with 
the  destruction  of  tl»eir  pursuers,  completed  the  victory 
of  Jehovah,  which  was  celebrated  in  Moses'  song  of 
thanksgiving  and  triumph.  Kx  xt.  The  mora  immediate 
result  with  respect  to  the  Israelites  themselves  was, 
that  "  Israel  saw  that  great  work  which  the  Lord  did 
upon  the  Egyptians,  and  the  |>eople  feared  the  Lord, 
and  believed  the  Lord  and  his  servant  Moses,"  Ex.  x!t.  31 
It  was  not,  as  already  obeerred,  to  secure  any  mere 
secular  deliverance  or  political  privileges  for  the  en- 
thralled seed  of  Abraham,  that  Jehovah  engaged  in 
that  struggle  with  Pharaoh,  the  conclusion  of  which  is 
here  recorded.  Its  object  was  more  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  covenant  in  which  it  was  first  an- 
nounced. Go  xt  1 1,  and  of  the  whole  volume  in  which  it 
is  recorded,  Ex.  '.x  lfl;  Ro  ix.  17  Nor  was  it  w  ith  Pliaraoh 
in  his  individual  capacity,  or  yet  a»  simply  rider  of 
Egypt,  but  rather  as  the  representative  of  the  world- 
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power,  it  heathenism,  that  this  controversy  was  waged, 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  morally  and  spiritually 
emancipating  the  covenant-people  from  tliat  heathenism 
into  which  they  had  so  deeply  sunk  in  the  land  of  their 
sojourning.  The  form  which  the  controversy  assumed 
was  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  that  particular 
ejioch  in  the  evolution  of  the  divine  scheme.  But 
while  it  had  thus  a  special  a-pect  as  regards  the  time 
and  the  conditions  then  present,  it  had  still  an  aspect 
to  the  future;  and  so  it  was  that  the  last  of  this  great 
and  significant  series  of  plagues— the  death  of  the  first- 
born of  the  Egyptians  —  led  to  the  institution  of  the 
passover  and  the  dedication  of  the  first-born  of  the 
Israelites,  as  representing  the  whole  community,  to  the 
Lord  their  Redeemer,  N.i  ill  13.  [n.  M.] 

EXODUS.  THE  BOOK  OF.  I.  Xawt  and  Co,,, 
ttnt*. — The  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is  in  He- 
brew named  as  usual  from  its  first  terms,  jvetr  rrMH 

iW<-El(<  Shtmoth),  or  simply  nfetf  <*'A««ofA)  —  «' And 

these  are  the  names,"  or  "Names;"  but  by  the  LXX. 
'Efoiot,  or  drparttirr,  viz.  from  Egypt,  because  of  the 
principal  event  with  which  it  is  occupied,  and  which 
constituted  the  very  birth  of  the  Israelitish  nation  as 
the  chosen  covenant  people  of  Jehovah. 

The  contents  of  ExinIiih.  though  not  embracing  such 
a  variety  of  incidents  as  Genesis,  are  of  a  more  diver- 
sified character,  being  not  merely  historical,  but  also 
and  in  a  greater  |«»rt  legislative,  or  concerned  with 
instructions  having  all  the  authority  of  law.  for  the 
erection  and  arrangements  of  the  Levitical  tabernacle 
or  sanctuary — the  visible  centre  of  the  theocratic  life. 
The  subject  mutter  arranged  according  to  historical 
onier  forms  three  divisions,  marked  by  the  change  of 
scene  in  and  from  Egypt  through  the  Arabian  desert 
to  Mount  Sinai. 


1.  The  condition  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  an'l  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  departure  thence,  ch.  i  -xlt.  36;  viz.  The 
rapid  increase  of  Jacob's  descendants  gave  occasion  to 
their  oppression  by  the  Egyptian  government,  cli  1 ;  the 
birth  and  remarkable  preservation  of  Moses,  ch  11.  l  ie; 
his  flight  to  and  settlement  in  Arabia,  eh.  11  11-K;  his 
divine  commission  to  lilierate  his  brethren,  ch  lii-lv.  V>; 
his  journey  to  Egypt,  and  the  infliction  of  the  first  nine 
plagues,  eh.  It  h>-x.  »;  preparation  for  the  exodus;  insti- 
tution of  the  passover,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  plagues, 
eh.  xi  ,-xii.  3D 

2.  Israel's  march  from  Rameses  to  Mount  Sinai, 
eh  (U  JT-xlv  2;  viz.  The  exodus,  eh  xil  37-«;  specific 
directions  regarding  the  passover  ami  the  consecration 
of  the  Israelitish  first  -born  to  Jehovah,  eh  xli  «-xlli  lfl; 
the  line  of  march;  the  pursuit  by  the  Egyptians  and 
their  destruction,  ch.  xlll.  17-xW  ;  Moses'  song  of  thanks- 
giving for  deliverance  from  the  Egyptiaus,  cL.xt  \  si, 
continuation  of  the  journey  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai, 
cb  xv  tt-xlr  1 

3.  Israel's  alssle  in  the  desert,  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  Sinaitic  law,  ch.  xlx.  J-xl ;  viz.  Preparations  for 
the  establishment  of  the  theocratic  covenant  by  the 
designation  of  Israel  to  be  a  peculiar  possession  of  Je- 
hovah and  a  kingdom  of  priesU,  ch  xlx.S-2S(  promulga- 
tion of  the  moral  law,  ch  xx  -,  other  fundamental  ordi- 
nance* chiefly  of  a  judicial  character,  ch.  xil ,-xxlil  ; 
ratification  of  the  covenant,  xxiv  I-Uj  directions  for  the 
construction  of  a  sanctuary  on  Moses  receiving  the 
tables  of  the  law,  oh  xxIt  ii-xxxl  is;  Israel's  apostasy  and 
their  restoration  to  divine  favour  through  Moacn'  inW- 
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cession,  ch  xxxli.-xuvtv  ;  the  people's  offerings  for  and 
the  construction  of  the  sanctuary,  cli  xxx»  -xi. 

II.  Motion  of  At  History  to  that  of  (Jenenif.— The 
close  literary  connection  between  the  book*  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus  Lh  clearly  warkeil  l»y  the  Hebrew  conjunc- 
tive particle  i  (era),  "  an<l,"  with  which  the  latter 
begins,  and  still  more  by  the  recapitulation  of  the 
names  of  Jacob**  sons  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt, 
abridged  from  the  fuller  account  in  Oe.  xlvi.  8-17. 
Still  the  book  of  Exodus  is  not  a  continuation  in  strict 
chronological  sequence  of  the  preceding  history;  for  a 
very  considerable  interval  is  passed  over  in  silence, 
saving  only  the  remark  :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel 
were  fruitful  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied, 
and  waxed  exceeding  mighty;  and  the  land  was  tilled 
with  them,"  Ex  I  7.  The  preterm  i  of  all  that  con 
corned  Israel  during  this  period  and  their  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptians,  instead  of  being  »«  indication,  as 
rationalists  allege,  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
Pentateuch,  only  shows  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  his- 
tory, and  that  in  the  plan  of  the  writer,  considerations 
of  a  merely  political  interest  were  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  divine  intentions  already  partially  unfolded  in 
Genesis,  and  to  be  still  further  develop!  1  in  the  course 
of  the  present  narrative,  regarding  the  national  consti- 
tution of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  im|>ortance  of 
the  solitary  remark  introduced  relative  to  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  the  Israelites,  arises  from  its  Mag 
viewed  as  the  first  step  towards  the  realization  of  the 
promises  math;  to  Abraham  of  a  numerous  progeny  anil 
of  territorial  possessions  for  his  seed,  Oo  sHL  15-17.  The 
observation  was  also  necessary  as  explanatory  of  the 
oppressive  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Egyptian  mon- 
arch for  checking  Israel's  rapid  increase,  but  which,  by 
a  remarkable  providence,  secured  a  fitting  education 
for  the  future  deliverer  and  lawgiver  of  this  oppressed 
people,  Kx.  1L  lt>;Comp.  Ac  ril.  II,  H 

The  formal  diversity  of  the  subject,  arising  from  the 
gradual  ami  at  this  stage  distinctly  marked  evolution 
of  the  divine  purposes  concerning  Israel,  gives  to  the 
book  of  Exodus  a  distinct  cliaracter  from  Genesis.  The 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  the  commencement  of 
Israel's  |>olitical  existence,  and  this  constituted  the  first 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Abraham's  seed  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  individual  patriarchs,  and  the 
merely  personal  and  family  relation.  In  the  history  of 
Jacob  the  individual  had  as  regards  the  promises  been 
develo(wd  into  the  family.  There  was  no  longer  that 
excision  from  the  stem  of  blessing  so  noticeable  hitherto 
in  the  case  of  the  immediate  offspring  both  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac.  And  the  family  again  in  time  grew  into 
a  population  in  Egypt  possessed  of  some  measure  of 
independence  and  self-government,  as  appears  from  the 
mention,  even  after  their  sorest  oppression,  of  "elders" 
of  Israel,  Ex  Hi.  10;  to  ttj  the  heads  and  representatives 
of  tribes  and  families.  While  then  the  history  of 
Genesis  is  chiefly  personal  history  or  biographic  sketches, 
that  of  Exodus,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  entirely  of  a 
public  or  national  character,  the  only  exception  being 
with  regard  to  the  deliverer  himself,  whom  God  so 
remarkably  rai-ed  up  and  endowed  for  the  work  in- 
trusted to  him;  but  even  his  personal  history  is  intro- 
duced only  so  far  as  it  served  to  illustrate  that  provi- 
dence which  watched  over  Israel,  Ex.  a  1-8;  Hi  1.  The 
genealogy,  too,  of  Moses  ami  Aaron  is  sulwequently 
introduced,  eh.  rt.  ib-w:  and  inasmuch  as  the  brothers 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  third  son  of  Jacob, 


this  is  preceded  by  a  succinct  genealogy  of  the  two 
elder  mm  Reuben  and  Simeon,  rcr.  i«,ii  This  genea- 
logy of  Moses  anil  Aaron  had,  however,  chiefly  in  new 
the  prospective  establishment  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
family  of  the  latter. 

The  circumstance  adverted  to,  however,  gives  to  the 
book  of  Exodus  seemingly  a  more  exclusive  character 
as  occupied  with  the  interests  of  one  community,  and 
with  external  matters  of  a  social  and  political  character 
which  many  deem  unworthy  of  divine  revelation. 
Objections  of  this  kind  overlook  the  special  points  of 
relation  between  this  book  ami  Genesis;  one  in  {arti- 
cular of  which  is,  that  its  history  is  a  record  of  the 
accomplishment  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  promises 
and  predictions  contained  in  Genesis.  This  has  been 
already  noticed  with  respect  to  the  opening  statement 
of  Exodus  as  to  the  multiplication  of  the  people  in 
Egypt;  but  the  sumo  principle  may  Ins  seen  to  pervade 
the  whole  book,  giving  a  particular  form  or  complexion 
as  well  to  its  legislative  enactments  as  to  its  historical 
narration.  Besides  the  intimations  to  Abraham  of  a 
numerous  posterity,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  they 
should  be  afflicted  in  a  strange  country,  whence  they 
should  be  delivered  in  the  fourth  generation  with  great 
substance — the  effect  of  a  divine  judgment  upon  their 
oppressors,  o«.  xt.  is- is.  This  was  realized  at  the  exodus, 
when  "all  the-  hosts  of  the  Lord  weut  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,"  Ex.  xii.  41;  even  the  very  time  of  the 
deliverance  corresponding,  as  the  historian's  remark 
bears,  to  the  prophetic  announcement.  A  land  also 
hml  licen  prophetically  assigned  to  the  ransomed 
nation,  and  accordingly  that  part  of  the  history  imme- 
diately following  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  shows 
them  on  their  march  towards  it.  But  the  multiplica- 
tion of  Israel  in  Egypt,  their  deliverance  thence,  and 
their  being  put  into  possession  of  the  Promised  IjuhI. 
were  only  means  to  the  end  expressed  in  the  intimatiun 
that  they  should  be  blessed  in  themselves  and  pmve  a 
blessing  to  others,  Go.  xii.  2,3  Their  deliverance  from 
Egypt  was  in  order  to  their  entrance  upon  the  service 
of  "the  Lord,  Ex.  It  V;  they  were  his  "hosts,"  eaiiMi; 
called  to  some  sj>ecific  work  or  warfare  in  connection 
with  tho  divine  purposes,  the  nature  of  which  had 
been  alreadv  declared  in  the  rail  of  Abraham  and  th- 
covenant  made  with  that  patriarch,  and  to  be  ni«rw 
fully  intimated  in  the  Sinaitic  covenant 

Two  conditions  indispensable  to  Israel's  fulfilling  the 
purposes  involved  in  their  calling,  were,  first,  that  as  a 
people  they  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy 
the  land  provided  for  tbem;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
should  DO  iHWsessed  of  a  character  fitting  them  for  the 
discharge  of  the  offices  arising  from  this  occupancy. 
For  securing  the  first  of  these  conditions  there  was 
required  time,  during  which  Israel  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  isolation  from  the  nations  of  the  earth,  amon* 
whom,  without  some  extraordinary  protection,  the* 
would  certainly  be  lost,  either  by  commingling  « 
through  violence — a  fat©  which  Jacob  greatly  feared 
after  the  massacre  of  the  Sheehemite,  u«  mi*  • 
Watched  over  however  by  a  divine  providence,  the 
seventy  souls  which  went  down  with  Jacob  into  Egyj< 
soon  increased  to  such  a  multitude  as  to  occasion  Hf*" 
(tensions  to  the  government  under  which  they  lived, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  measures  were  resorted  to 
which  served  to  unite  more  strongly  their  family  and 
and  wean  them  from  the  land  .</ 
while  this 
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directly  fitted  them  for  taking  possession  of  their  own 
land.  The  multiplication  of  Israel,  and  their  preserva- 
tion  an  a  distiuct  and  separate  |>eople,  were  admirably 
secured  by  their  removal  to  Egypt  under  the  circum- 
stance* attendant  on  their  migration  Uiither,  and  by 
their  seclusion  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  The  haughtiness 
which  in  general  distinguished  the  natives  of  Egypt, 
anil  particularly  the  contempt  with  whieh  they  regarded 
foreigners,  especially  those  engaged  like  the  Israelites 
in  pastoral  avocations,  Oe.  itrl  31,  must  have  acted  an  a 
Hocial  hedge  alxnit  the  covenant-people.  So  great  was 
the  estrangement  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, induced  by  these  and  other  causes,  that  in  two 
distinct  passage*  in  the  1 'satins,  P».  luii  5;  ciiv.  1,  the 
language  of  Egypt  is  represented,  notwithstanding  their 
long  residence  in  that  country,  as  unintelligible  to  the 
Israelites.  But  another  condition  in  this  case  was  tliat 
Israel  must  acquire  a  suitable  moral  character.  How- 
ever adapted  Egypt  may  have  Ijeen  as  a  nursery  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  or  the  physical 
and  intellectual  growth  of  any  ordinary  community,  it 
was  unquestionably  a  very  inadequate  school  for  moral 
and  spiritual  discipline  and  for  advancement  in  theo- 
cratic principles.  So  far  from  supplying  incentives  to 
such  training,  the  very  prosperity  which  attended  the 
early  part  of  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Joseph,  may  have  served  to  make  the  Israelites 
almost  forget  the  Land  of  1'romise.  ami  caused  a  con- 
tentment with  their  condition  which  it  required  severe 
oppression  to  overcome,  while  no  doubt  the  sensuous 
worship  around  them  would  well  nigh  obliterate  the 
faith  and  practice  of  their  pilgrim  fathers.  Hence 
obviously  the  necessity  for  their  subjection  to  the 
coercive  measures  exercised  over  them,  though  with 
quite  another  view,  by  the  Egyptian  government,  the 
result  of  which  however  was,  that  they  were  made  to 
cry  to  the  Lord  by  reason  of  their  Umdage,  Kx  11,  21,  and 
rendered  favourably  disposed  to  the  message  brought 
to  them  by  Moses  from  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
Ex  Hi  ti;crjmp.  ch.  it  2  The  earlier  prof fcrei  1  interposition 
of  Moses  on  their  behalf  was  found  to  lie  premature; 
neither  the  people  nor  their  self-constituted  leader  was 
yet  sufficiently  trained  for  the  service  to  which  they  were 
respectively  to  be  called.  And  even  when,  after  a  long 
course  of  discipline,  they  left  Egypt,  there  was  still 
much  needed  for  paqiaring  the  Israelites  for  their  voca- 
tion. Tl»e  wilderness,  where  Moses  himself  had  been 
trained  for  his  work,  th  111  ii,  must  furnish  ulso  to  the 
people  the  discipline  so  inadequately  provided  in  Egypt. 
Accordingly  arrangements  were  made  from  the  very 
first  for  their  temporary  sojourn  there,  ch  iii  1.';  iiu  i:; 
while  through  their  obstinacy  and  unbelief  there  was 
subsequently  occasion  for  its  being  greatly  protracted 
The  preparation  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  must  Im» 
more  however  than  a  merely  negative  one;  ami  hence 
the  peculiar  institutions  under  which  they  wen?  now  to 
be  brought. 

The  ends  to  be  answered  by  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  may  thus  be  seen 
to  be  in  fulfilment  of  tile  promises  made  to  the  fathers 
—arrangements,  moreover,  betokening  the  nicest  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends.  Bead  with  the  commentary 
furnished  by  the  history  of  Ex. wins,  the  book  of  Genesis 
acquires  a  new  light;  a  special  providence  is  seen  hold- 
ing all  the  threads  of  primeval  and  patriarchal  life  and 
weaving  them  into  one  grand  tissue.  Even  matters 
which,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  appeared  only 


as  calamities,  giving  rise  to  such  iiainful  feelings  as 
once  found  utterance  in  the  complaint  of  Jacob.  Oe.  xlii  x, 
are  seen  to  Ihj  parts  of  a  gracious  administration. 
Jacob  no  doubt,  like  his  son  Joseph,  was  brought  to 
discern  this;  but  the  divine  purposes  which  the  latter 
discovered  in  his  own  eventful  cx|Hirience,  Go  \U.  7,  are, 
by  the  further  history  of  Exodus,  placed  in  a  still  more 
striking  light.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  history  of 
Exodus,  when  taken  along  with  the  great  principles 
announced  in  Genesis,  assumes  at  once  its  true  charac- 
ter and  importance.  It  no  longer  appears  confined  to 
the  manumission  of  an  enslaved  people  anil  their  forma- 
tion into  a  free  community,  or  to  their  civil  and  other 
temporal  concerns,  but  is  seen  to  embrace  the  spiritual 
interests,  not  simply  of  that  community,  but  of  man- 
kind through  them.  Even  more  expressly  than  tint  of 
Genesis  is  the  history  of  Kxodus  typical  of  the  future. 

III.  Character  of  iU  Lerji$latuMi.—  'Y\\a  purpose*  for 
which  Israel  were  set  a]»art  are  stated  in  Ex.  xix.  4-6. 
They  were  intended  to  constitute  unto  God  "a  peculiar 
treasure  alsive  (out  of  or  from  amony)  all  people,"  which 
is  explained  by  their  forming  to  him  "a  kingdom  of 
priests  and  a  holy  nation."  A  kingdom  implies  a  king; 
this  must  be  Jehovah  himself;  for  as  all  the  subjects 
are  priests,  the  king  can  only  be  God,  who  assumes 
over  Israel  sovereign  rights  and  duties,  including  the 
supreme  legislation,  the  ordinances  which  govern  the 
community  and  regulate  their  foreign  connections. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  appears  from  the  nature 
of  the  kingdom  — "a  kingdom  of  priests'" — sustaining  a 
mediatorial  relation  between  God  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  as  declared  already  iu  the  promises  to  Abraham. 
Fortius  purjHMe  Israel  is  and  must  Is?  "a  holy  nation" 
-set  apart  from  the  world  to  God,  who  is  the  absolute 
Holy  One.  Holiness  was  a  primary  requisite  in  the 
covenant-  people,  Le.  xix.  2,  and  to  secure  it  was  the  great 
end  of  all  the  theocratic  ordinances  and  arrangements. 
It  is  this  which  imparts  its  peculiar  character  to  the 
Sinaitic  legislation. 

This  legislation,  whieh  included  civil  as  well  as  reli- 
gious ordinances,  opened  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
moral  law  comprised  in  the  decalogue,  which  was  thus 
made  the  basis  of  Israel  s  peculiar  constitution  and 
polity.  This  fact  clearly  intimated  that  the  civil  and 
political  exigencies  of  the  people  were  not  the  oidy  or 
even  the  chief  object  aimed  at  by  the  theocratic  consti- 
tution. The  Sinaitic  legislation,  though  primarily  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  external  separation  of  Israel, 
already  to  a  certain  extent  effected  by  the  providential 
arrangements  of  their  history,  anil  to  be  further  com- 
pleted by  their  subsequent  location  in  Canaan,  and  also 
to  secure  their  national  existence  through  the  operation 
of  social  aud  civil  ordinances  of  an  equitable  and  con- 
servatory character,  ultimately  aimed  at  their  moral 
and  spiritual  training  as  the  covenant- people,  and  also 
served  to  exhibit  the  truths  implied  in  that  |*cuhar 
relation  of  a  people  to  Jehovah. 

There  was  this  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  that  tlie  religious  enactments  had  a  civil  or 
judicial  sanction,  while  the  civil  bow  also  a  religious 
cliaracter.  Transgression  of  a  religious  command  was 
an  offence  against  the  state,  and  contempt  of  a  civil 
ordinance  came  under  the  character  of  sin.  This  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  pTupsr  Head  of  the 
comunmity  was  God  and  King  in  one  person;  God  re- 
vealing himself  and  acting  as  Israel's  king,  and  the 
king  revealing  himself  and  acting  as  God.    This  prin 
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rifle,  however  strange  to,  and  indeed  incompatible  with,  to  suspect  the  wwd—  of  hi*  own  theory,  rather  than 
ordinary  legislation,  was  indispensable  to  the  purposes  of  refer  them  to  the  contradictory  accounts  of  writer*  m 
the  theocracy,  immediately  and  directly  intended  as  it  related  ah  his  Hcheme  assumes.  A  bare  statement  of 
wan  to  build  up  a  community,  numerous  indeed,  hut  of  *mie  of  these  discrepancies  will  ahow  that  they  have 
recent  growth,  and  which,  instead  of  enjoying  the  no  reality,  and  nerve  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
blowings  of  freedom,  had  l>cen  long  subjected  to  all  the  theory  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  Thus  it  in  alleged 
deteriorating  influences  of  a  crushing  slavery  a  com-  tliat  the  place,  according  to  the  original  narrative,  where 
munity  that  wan  to  lie  at  once  peculiarly  blessed  itself,  Gtsl  first  ap|iearcd  to  Moses  was  Egypt;  God  making 
and  made  the  channel  of  exercising  a  blessed  influence  himself  known  a*  Jehovah,  that  being  the  first  Ultima 
on  mankind.  Hut  while  the  civil  laws  and  ordinance*,  tion  of  the  name,  Kx  ri  r  Another  account,  it  w 
as  well  as  those  of  a  more  religious  character,  given  to 
Israel,  were  immediately  intended  for  the  condition  of 
things  attendant  on  tins  present  wants  of  the  people, 
they  had  still  a  typical  or  spiritual  aspect  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  future.  Several  of  thews  enactments  exhi- 
bited in  practice  great  principles  of  government,  which, 
however  they  may  vary  in  form  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  a  people,  are  essentially  of  univcr- 


further  alleged,  places  the  scene  at  Horeb,  ch  iii.!.  God 
appearing  as  the  God  of  the  patriarchs,  »er«,  and  de- 
claring his  name  Jehovah,  Nr.M;  while  a  thin!  make* 
Midian  the  scene  of  the  interview,  ch  i»  i»  These 
assumptions  require  no  refutation.  It  need  only  l>e 
remarked  that  the  name  Jehovah  in  ch.  vi.  2  necessarily 
prcsup|M«ses  the  explanation  given  of  it  in  ch.  iii.  14. 
liirther,  Moses'  alsslc  in  Midian,  and  connection  with 


sal  application  in  promoting  the  groat  end  of  God  with    Jethro,  were  matte i  .  Knobel  affirms,  quite  unknown 

to  the  older  writer,  while  his  statement  that  Most* 
was  eighty  years  old  when  he  appeared  before  Pharaoh, 
ch  rii.  r,  is  declared  irreconcilable  with  the  supplementary 
narrative  which  represents  him  as  a  young  mati  at  the 
time  of  his  flight  from  Egypt,  ch  u  u,  and  a  aou  ly 
Zipporah,  whom  he  married  /<roW//i/  on  his  arrival  in 
Midian,  is  still  young  when  ho  returned  to  IVypt. 
ch  it  »\V>  xTiii  Tliere  can  l>e  no  question  that  from 
Moses'  leaving  Egypt  till  his  return  thither  a  consider 
and  one  object  the  realizing  of  the  provisions  of  the  able  time  elapsed.  It  is  -r.it.  I  in  Ex.  ii.  "23  as  "many 
covenant :  and  hence  the  terms  in  which  the  law  is  days,"  and  by  Stephen,  Ac  ni  si,  as  forty  years.  But  it  i» 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  so  various  and  ap-  not  necessary  to  supjiose  that  his  abode  in  Midian  ex- 
parently  contradictory,  but  only  so  from  disregarding    tended  over  the  whole  of  that  period.    The  I 


respect  to  man.  It  is  because  all  these  ordinances 
were  variously  operating  for  the  same  ends,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  rigid  distinction  lietwecn  what  is 
strictly  civil  and  the  sacred  or  ceremonial  in  the  Mosaic 
system.  Even  the  projs  rly  moral,  though  essentially 
distinct,  diws  not  occupy  a  place  apart  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  the  various  en- 
actments form  one  complex  whole,  having  one  basis  - 
the  covenant  into  which  God  entered  with  his  people, 


the  a»|iect  in  which  it  is 

These  considerations  serve  to  vindicate  the  large 
space  and  the  great  importance  given,  in  wliat  purports 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  to  matters  of  a  direct  civil 
character,  and  seemingly  to  such  uniinttortant  details 
as  the  specifications  for  the  structure  and  furnishings 
of  the  tabernacle ;  all  of  which  in  other  circumstances, 
and  with  no  ulterior  object  l*eyond  the  mere  regulation 
of  the  affairs  of  a  community,  might  have  been  left  to 
Ih»  supplied  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  administration, 
without  requiring  to  be  established  under  divine  sanc- 
tion. The  whole  matter,  however,  assumes  a  different 
aspect  when  the  ordinance*,  even  the  most  seemingly 
trivial,  are  found  to  l>e,  like  the  history  in  which  they 


jtf-i  [iiay!/t*hr,\  "he  sat  down,"  or  settled,  Eiius, 

may  only  ]>oint  to  Midian  as  the  end  of  his  wanderings: 
or  if  otherwise,  his  marriage  need  not  have  followed 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  or  there  may  luve  been  » 
considerable  interval  between  the  birth  of  his  two  son*. 
The  silence  indeed  of  tliis  part  of  the  narrative  regard- 
ing Uie  birth  of  the  second  son  may  possibly  be  rtfer- 
rible  to  this  circumstance,  more  proliably  indicated 
however  by  the  different  feelings  of  the  father  as  ex- 
pressed  in"  the  names  Gershom  and  Elieier,  .hi;.  8. 
xvtu  t,  The  order  of  these  names  is  peqUexing  to  ex- 
positors who  conceive  that  tlie  first  thoughts  of  the 
fugitive  would  liave  been  thankfulness  for  his  safety. 


are  inclosed,  fraught  with  great  principles  of  eternal  and  that  only  afterwards  would  spring  up  the  feelingi 
truth.  '  of  exile.    But  if  the  name  Eliexer  was  bestowed  in 

IV.  Grnuintnr**  and  Cndihditg — The  "document-  ' 
hypothesis,"  which  with  the  view  of  disproving  the 
unity,  and  consequently  the  genuineness,  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, has  Iteen  so  largely  applied  to  the  b«x>k  of  Genesis, 
is,  on  the  admission  of  these  critics  themselves,  incap- 
able of  producing  such  decided  results  in  the  case  of 
Exodus,  inasmuch  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
theory— the  interchange  of  the  divine  names — creases 
to  be  such  after  Ex.  iii.,  when  it  is  alleged  the  name 
Jehovah  was  first  introduced.  However,  from  some 
supposed  diversities  in  the  character  of  the  legislation, 
some  places  indicating  a  priestly  bias,  and  others  more 
the  features  of  the  prophetic  order,  and  from  various 
alleged  contradictions  in  the  narrative,  some  substitute 
is  found  in  support  of  the  disintegrating  criticism. 
Some  particulars,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the 
commission  given  to  Moses  for  the  deliverance  of  hi* 
brethren,  present  to  Knobel— a  quite  recent  writer  on 
this  book    such  discrc|>ancies  as  should  have  led  him 


I  connection  with  the  preparation  to  return  to  Egypt, 
and  jiarticularly  with  the  intimation  ' '  all  the  men  are 
dead  which  sought  thy  life."  ch  t«  1»,  the  whole  is  ttrik- 
ingly  consistent.  Another  instance  of  the  alleged 
discrepancies  is  that,  according  to  one  account,  Most*' 
reception  from  his  brethren  was  very  discouragmj, 
rt>  vi.ci;  whereas  the  other  narrative  describes  it  as  quite 
the  reverse,  ch  i>  si  De  Wette  calls  this  a  striking 
contradiction  ;  but  it  is  only  such  when  the  intermediate 
section,  ch.r  io-m,  which  shows  the  change  that  m  tbe 
interval  had  occurred  in  tin-  prosjiects  of  the  Israelite*, 
is  violently  ejected  from  the  narrative— a  pmcrs*  fitted 
to  |iroduce  contradictions  in  any  composition. 

The  only  alleged  anachronism  of  importance  in  thi* 
book  is  the  remark  relative  to  the  continuance  of  the 
manna,  ch  \*\  ».  which  would  seem  to  extend  it  beyond 
the  time  of  Mown,  particularly  when  compared  wit" 
Jos.  v.  11.  12,  according  to  which  the  manna  erased 
not  until  afU-r  the  tiassage  of  the  Jordan.    But.  a«  rr- 
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marked  by  Hengstenberg,  it  is  not  of  the  cessation  of 
the  manna  that  the  historian  here  writes,  but  of  its 
continuance.    Beside*,  "forty  years"  must  be  taken 
as  a  round  number :  for  the  manna,  strictly  speaking, 
lasted  about  one  month  leas,  ch.  xrl.  l     On  the  other 
hand,  so  far  from  furnishing  evident*  of  a  later  date, 
this  and  the  later  liooks  of  the  Pentateuch  exhibit 
even  more  than  (Junes is  the  most  marked  traces  of 
having  been  written  in  the  wilderness  after  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  and  by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of,  and  a  chief  agent  in  the  matters  recorded  ;  in  other 
words,  no  other  than  the  lawgiver  himself.    {See  Pbn- 
tatecch.)    Further,  there  are  in  these  circumstances, 
a*  indicating  a  case  of  contemporaneous  history,  ad- 
ditional evidences  of  the  credibility  of  the  narrative. 
As  in  the  Irook  of  Genesis,  there  is  the  same  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Egypt,  where  the  scene  of  the  history 
opens,  and  not  least  so  with  the  Arabian  desert,  to  which 
it  is  afterwards  transferred.    But  a  more  direct  testi- 
mony  than  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  the  Hebrew 
monuments  themselves,  commemorative  of  the  exodus 
and  its  concomitants.    These  monuments  though  not 
of  a  material  character,  were  as  permanent  as,  and  still 
more  expressive  than,  some  of  the  most  solid  structures 
erected  to  commemorate  the  great  events  in  a  nation's 
history.    The  regular  observance  of  commemorative 
ordinances  by  the  whole  Israelitish  community,  par- 
ticularly when  conjoined  with  the  oral  instruction  which 
parents  wen.'  directed  to  impart  on  such  occasions  to 
their  children,  De  »i.  »\  *e  was  pre-eminently  of  this 
description.     Of  these  standing  ordinances  the  most 
important  was  unquestionably  the  passover,  instituted 
as  a  memorial  of  the  exodus,  and  the  very  birth  of 
the  nation,  Ex.  x!l  r».  r    There  were  other  commemo- 
rative ordinances,  but  the  next  perhaps  in  importance 
to  the  passover  was  the  feast  of  taliernacles,  a  me- 
morial of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  Lc.  xxtli  n,  U. 
Could  any  monument*  better  sul>serve  the  purpose  con- 
templated than  these  annual  celebrations  and  reunions 
of  tribes  and  families  at  the  national  sanctuary — the 
centre  of  all  authority,  civil  and  sacred?  Nothing 
indeed  could  have  been  better  adapted  for  the  conser- 
vation  of  the  national  unity  and  traditions,  and  for 
pprpetnating  the  remembrance  of  the  great  incidents  in 


V.  Chronology. — The  chief  point  of  difficulty  in  con- 
nection with  the  notes  of  time  contained  in  this  liook 
i*  the  period  assigned.  Ex  xii  «n,  a*  that  of  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt;  but  with  regard  to  this,  see  the 
article  Chbonoloov.  The  whole  period  embraced  in 
the  book  itself  can  only  be  approximately  determined. 
<m  the  supposition  made  in  the  article  referred  to,  that 
Levi  was  three  years  older  than  Joseph,  he  must  have 
outlived  the  latter  24  years,  Oc  t  »>.  w,  eomp  wllk  Ex.  *L  l«. 
and  that  Jochebed  was  45  at  the  birth  of  Moses, 
and  supposing  she  had  been  born  even  in  the  last  year 
"f  her  father  Levi,  the  utmost  limit  between  the  death 
of  Joseph  and  Moses'  birth  would  thus  be  69  years. 
From  the  birth  of  Moses  to  the  departure  from  Egypt 
there  were  80  years,  with  the  additional  time  spent  in 
treating  with  Pharaoh  ;  and  from  the  exodus  to  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle  1  year,  in  all  about  1 50  years 
a«  the  period  comprised  in  this  hook. 

\UUmt*rt.-\n  addition  to  the  work,  cmhrarir 
part  of  the  retit»touch.  the  following  n 
on  Exodus :—  LipponumH,  GWfUfl  in 
«W„*uf,W,  (Pari.,  VM:  I.upt  l«57); 
(8m.  Jen  1.  l»^»afsfisil  in  AVurfuj.1  (Inuolit.  1M1);  Willet. 


Jltxopla,  i,r  SU/M  Outumeutarit  upon  A>.  ,./<-.«  (Lund  1008); 
Kivet,  C-minitntarit  in  Escxium, opera  i.  (RotWrd.  1AS1);  HarUuia, 
(.'o.iu,.cii/.;riui  in  moiiw  libruot  Exmlnai  (Franc.  1771);  liiuh, 
Mm,  CHtittl and  Pmrticnl,  mi  /*«■  B>-ol  of  Knxlin  (New  Vork, 
1841);  KM  inch.  HiMorical  aivl  Criliral  Cominnitar?  ou  tkt  Ohl 
Titta>M*t—JixDdut{U>n.\.  1K55);  Knoboi.  Dit  ll'kth.r  Btodut 
und  Unticus  trtUUi  (Leip.  18i7>.J  [a.  m.] 

EXORCISM,  the  formal  ejection  of  evil  spirits  from 
the  subjects  iiossessed  by  them;  and  the  jiersons  who 
claimed  or  exercised  the  power  of  doing  ho  were  called 
Exorcists.  Among  the  heathen  the  professed  exercise 
of  such  a  power  was  connected  with  incantations  and 
magical  arts  of  various  kinds;  and  it  would  appear  that 
among  the  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age,  it  was  sometimes 
found  in  a  similar  connection.  The  Jewish  exorcists 
mentioned  in  Ac.  xix.  13,  were  evidently  pretenders  of 
that  description— "  vagabond  Jews,"  as  they  are  called, 
"  who  took  u|ton  them  to  call  over  those  who  had 
evil  spirits,  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" — trading 
upon  a  profession  they  had  no  right  to  make,  and  re- 
ceiving the  due  reward  of  their  hypocrisy.  .Josephus 
records  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  and  speaks  of  the 
roots  and  names  used  for  expelling  the  evil  spirits  (Ant 
rill.  2,  s ;  w»n,  m  «,  s).  Other  cases,  however,  are  noticed, 
in  which  the  power  of  exorcising  seems  to  have  been 
more  legitimately  put  forth,  and  to  liave  been  attended 
with  the  desired  result.  When  charged  by  the  Phari- 
sees with  casting  out  devilB  by  Beelzebub,  our  Lord 
asked  them,  by  whom,  then,  did  their  own  sons  cast  them 
out?  Matxil  27— implying  that  such  a  power,  though 
proUhly  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  tie- 
pendent  on  special  acts  of  fasting  and  prayer,  was  in 
actual  operation.  A  cast*  is  also  mentioned  in  which 
Christ  granted  it  to  a  person,  who,  for  some  reason 
unexplained,  stood  aloof  from  the  company  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Lu.  it.  40.  But  such  were  to  Itv  regarded  as  some- 
wliat  exceptional  and  peculiar  cases;  and  it  is  only  in 
Christ  himself,  and  his  immediate  disciples,  that  the 
power  discovered  itself  in  its  pro|>er  vigour.  {See 
Demoniacs.) 

In  process  of  time  (towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury) an  order  of  exorcists  was  established  in  the 
Christian  church,  which  contributed  materially  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  superstition,  and  led  to  much  fraud 
and  imposture.  The  practice  also  of  a  form  of  exor- 
cism was  introduced  into  the  administration  of  baptism, 
on  the  ground,  that  as  every  one  previous  to  baptism 
was  in  bondage  to  the  devil,  so  he  must  at  baptism  be 
formally  released  from  the  evil  spirit,  and  be  made  to 
receive  the  good.  The  priest  therefore  was  instructed 
to  breathe  thrice  upon  the  face  of  the  subject  of  baptism, 
and  to  say,  Depart  from  him,  foul  spirit,  and  give  place 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete.  Then  followed  an- 
other breathing  upon  the  face,  with  the  words,  Receive 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  this  same  breathing  and  the 
blessing  of  God.  The  order  still  stands  so  in  the  I^atin 
ritual.  The  Lutherans  adopted  substantially  the  same 
practice,  and  it  continued  for  long  to  be  a  characteristic 
badge  of  the  Lutheran,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Calvinistic  or  Reformed  church.  But  eminent  Lutheran 
theologians  began  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference, 
antl  it  ultimately  fell  into  general  tlisuse. 

EYES,  or  EYELIDS,  Painting  or  the.  This 
is  an  ancient  oriental  practice,  which  was  known  to 
the  Helirews.  antl  is  occasionally  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture. Jezebel  is  spoken  of  as  "painting  her  eyes" 
(not  fare,  as  in  the  English  version)  l>eforc  she  pre- 
herself  in  public,  iKl  it  30;  antl  the  painting  of 
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the  eyes,  or,  as  Jeremiah  [••it  -  it,  renting  the  eyes  with 
painting,  is  mentiom.il  among  the  things  by  which 
women  sought  to  win  admiration  of  their  persons,  Je 
iv.  30 ;  Etc.  xxUi  4o.  It  is  one  of  those  practices  which, 
however  peculiar  ami  confined  t<>  |Kirticular  localities, 
have  yet  succeeded  in  maintaining  tlirough  all  vicissi- 
tudes their  hold  to  the  present  time.  Hie  modem 
Egyptian  females  still  retain  the  use  of  dyeing  mate- 
rials for  their  eyes.  Speaking  of  the  general  beauty  of 
their  eyes,  Mr.  I*»ne  nays,  "  Their  charming  effect  is 
much  heightened  by  the  concealment  of  the  other 
features  (however  pleasing  the 
latter  may  be),  and  is  rendered 
still  more  striking  by  a  practice, 
universal  among  the  females  of 
the  higher  and  middle  classes, 
and  very  common  among  those 
of  the  lower  orders,  which  is 
blackening  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  both  alxive  and 
below  the  eyes,  with  a  block  powder  called  kohl.  Tins 
in  a  collyrium,  commonly  composed  of  the  smoke- 
black  which  is  produce!  by  burning  a  kind  of  lUtan— 
an  aromatic  resin — a  species  of  frankincense,  used,  I  am 
told,  in  preference  to  the  better  kind  of  frankincense, 
as  being  cheaper  ami  equally  good  for  this  purinwe. 


ISM.  I  ' 


[25*1 


Kold  is  also  prepared  of  the  smoke-black  produced  by 
burning  the  shells  of  almonds.  These  two  kinds,  though 
believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  eyes,  are  used  merely  for 
ornament;  but  there  are  several  kinds  used  for  their 
real  or  Bup]H»sod  medical  properties;  particularly  the 
powder  of  several  kinds  of  load  ore;  to  which  are  often 


added  saroocolla,  long-pepjier,  sugar-candy,  fine  dust  of 
a  Venetian  sequin,  and  sometimes  powdered  pearls. 
Antimony,  it  is  said,  was  formerly  used  for  painting 


GnrpthM. 


I  with  Kohl  -Lane  . 


the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  The  kohl  is  applied  with  * 
small  probe  of  wood,  ivory,  or  silver,  tapering  toward* 
the  end  but  blunt :  this  is  moistened  sometime*  vita 
rose-  water,  then  dipped  in  the  powder,  ami  drawn  along 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids ;  it  is  called  winc«l,  ami  tlx 
glass  vessel  in  which  the  kold  is  kept  mul-huui. 

"The  custom  of  thus  ornamenting  the  eyes  prevailed 
among  both  sexes  in  Egypt  in  very  ancient  times  this 
is  shown  by  the  sculptures  and  paintings  in  the  tenijdcs 
and  tombs  of  this  country;  and  kohl- vessels,  with  the 
prolies,  and  even  with  the  remains  of  the  black  powder, 
have  often  beeu  found  in  the  ancient  toml*. 

"  But  in  many  cases  the  ancient 
of  ornamenting  with  the  kohl 
was  a  little  different  from  the 
modern,  as  shown  by  the  Mibjofoed 
sketch ;  I  have,  however,  seen  thu 
ancient  mode  practised  iu  the  pn*at 
day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  though  I  onlj 
remember  to  have  noticed  it  in  two  instances.  Tit 
same  custom,"  ho  odds,  "existed  among  the  ancient 
Gnek  ladies,  and  among  the  Jewish  women  in  earit 
times"  (Modern  Egyptians,  rot.  1.  cb.  1]  m  alio  WilkiMoe,  An- 
cient Egyptians,  vol.  HI.  p.  3«). 

EZE  KIEL  [Hud  tludl  strtwjthtnl  one  of  the  three 
greater  Jewish  prophets,  and  the  prophet  more  especubv 
of  the  Captivity.  We  know  nothing  of  him  except  is 
connection  with  his  prophetical  agency  — the  only 
scriptural  notices  of  his  life,  and  the  only  certain  in 
;  formation  respecting  it,  which  we  prkgsess,  Loing  found 
iu  the  different  headingB  of  his  own  propbecie*.  From 
j  these  we  learn  that  he  was  a  priest,  the  son  of  Bub. 
j  and  that  be  entered  on  his  calling  as  a  prophet  by  the 
i  river  Chebar,  or  Chaboras,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jeb»uv 
chiu's  captivity,  ch.  i.i,  which,  by  comparing  another 
passage,  we  |»ereeivo  to  have  been  that  also  of  his  own. 
cb.  wuii  21.  Josephus  furnishes  the  additional  testimony 
from  tradition,  that  he  was  a  young  man  at  the  penni 
of  his  captivity.  What  his  precise  age  may  have  been, 
however,  cannot  be  certainly  determined  —  uukss 
another  date  given  for  the  commencement  of  his  pro- 
phetical career  be  understood  of  his  own  period  of  life 
He  says  it  was  "in  the  thirtieth  year"  that  the  word 
of  the  I  a  ml  first  came  to  him ;  and  if  by  this 
meant  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  life,  then  having  bee" 
already  five  years  a  captive,  his  captivity  must  hn« 
commenced  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 
But  it  has  been  doubted,  and  indeed  by  later  »» 
mentators  most  commonly  disbelieved,  that  the  date '» 
question  refers  to  his  ago  as  a  man,  on  the  ground, 
more  especially,  of  its  beini;  unusual  for  the  prupbetoto 
connect  their  predictions  with  the  time  of  life  at  whkk 
they  were  uttered,  and  of  the  quite  general  mwnrf 
in  which  the  year  in  question  is  mentioned.  This  U*» 
reason,  however,  seems  to  apply  equally  to  any  other 
era  that  can  be  thought  of,  as  is  evident  fn»w  the 
diversity  that  appears  among  commentator*  in  regard 
to  the  one  that  should  l>e  preferred.  Some  would  da* 
the  thirty  years  from  the  eighteenth  of  Josiah,  when 
with  the'finding  of  the  Wx.k  of  the  law  in  the  tcm|J*  » 
kind  of  public  reformation  began ;  so  the  <"haJ«i«. 
Jerome,  Theodoret,  Cretins,  Hiivernick,  kc.  Other* 
would  connect  it  with  the  Naltopolosaariau  era,  »hU 
was  coeval  with  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar*  father , 
or  the  Chaldean  dynasty;  so  Prod  us.  Scaligtr, jVri- 
•  An  Eve  anil  Eyebrow  ornamented  with  Kuhl.  as  repns**1*' 
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Michaclis,  RosenraUlIer,  Ewald.    But  neither  ;  the  twenty  seventh  year  of  his  captivity,  chim  it.  which 


i4  these  event*  stands  out  so  prominently,  or  hail  so 
distinct  a  bearing  on  God's  future  communications  to 
hia  people,  that  on  the  bare  mention  in  them  of  a  cer- 
tain year  any  one  should  have  thought  of  specifically 
connecting  it  with  the  one  or  the  other.  Nothing 
similar  to  this  can  be  pointed  to  in  any  of  the  other 
mtings.  And  though  it  be  true  that  it 
not  usual  to  mention  the  particular  year  of  a 
prophet"*  life  when  he  received  divine  communications, 


present*  him  to  our  view  as  active  in  the  discharge  of 
hia  prophetical  function  when  turned  of  fifty.  But 
this  was  probably  not  the  latest  of  hia  communications  ; 
several  prophecies,  at  least,  are  given  after  it,  and  pro- 
bably in  part  came  later,  containing  the  messages  of 
comfort  and  consolation  he  had  to  address  to  the 
covenant-people  after  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 
Over  how  many  years  these  later  revelations  may  have 
been  spread  we  cannot  tell ;  nor  is  the  interval  varied 


yet  it  is  not  quite  unusual  to  connect  them  with  the  i  by  the  relation  of  any  incidents  in  his  history.  So  that 
relative  a?e  of  the  prophet :  as  in  the  case  of  the  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  period  of  his  career  is 
young  child  Samuel,  the  stripling  Daniel,  the  aged    alike  shrouded  in  obscurity. 


.Simeon and  Anna,  1  s*.  ui -,  Dx  11  Lu,  ii.  2S-3S.  If  Ezekiel, 
therefore,  had  here  indicated  the  precise  period  of  his 
life  at  which  he  entered  on  his  prophetical  calling,  it 
would  only  have  been  going  a  little  farther  in  the  same 
direction,  than  was  followed  in  other  instances. 

Besides,  the  case  of  Ezekiel  was  somewhat  peculiar ; 
and  in  that  peculiarity  we  may  perhaps  find  an  intel- 
ligible reason  why  he  should  have  notified  the  thirtieth 
year,  as  that  on  which  he  began  to  sec  the  visions  of 
God.  It  is  as  "  Ezekiel  the  priest,"  ch.  L  3.  that  he  re- 
ports himself  to  have  seen  these;  and  as  the  I„.-\  it.--. 
»  by  inference  the  priests,  were  wont  to  enter  on 
their  duty  of  service  at  the  temple  in  their  thirtieth 
year.  Now,  as  in  the  absence  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  Lord  promised  that  ho  should  himself  be  a 


For  removed  as  Ezekiel  was  from  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  plying  in  his  new  sphere  of  action  a  kind  of 
independent  agency,  he  yet  stood  in  a  close  relation  to 
tlte  remnant  that  was  still  left  in  Judea,  aud  even  to 
the  prophetical  ministry  exercised  there  by  Jeremiah. 
Portions  of  his  writings  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  bearing  this  in  mind.  One  of  the  reigning 
delusions  about  the  time  when  Ezekiel  liegan  his  public 
ministry,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  on  the  bauks  of  the 
Chebar,  was  that  the  calamities  which  had  come  upon 
the  house  of  David  and  the  people  of  Judah  would  soon 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  not  only  would  Jerusalem  lie 
spared,  but  that  those  who  had  already  gone  from  it 
into  captivity  should  shortly  be  allowed  to  return.  Kobe 
prophets  encouraged  this  delusion  in  Judea,  and  they 


sanctuary  to  the  believing  portion  of  the  exiles  on  the   did  not  want  their  associates  among  the  exiled  com 


hanks  of  the  Chebar,  ch.  xi  16,  so  Ezekiel,  by  means 
of  his  supernatural  revelations,  was  to  lie  in  the 
room  of  the  ministering  priesthood.  At  his  mouth 
they  were  to  sock  the  law  of  the  Lord  j  ami  if  they  did 
so,  would  find  God  even  nearer  to  them,  than  they 
should  have  done  amid  the  corruptions  of  the  temple- 
service  at  Jerusalem.  "It  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  prophet,  by  designating 
himself  so  expressly  a  priest,  and  n  priest  that  had 
reached  hia  thirtieth  year,  to  represent  his  |irophetic 
to  hi*  exiled  countrymen  as  a  kind  of  priestly 
to  which  he  was  divinely  called  at  the  usual 
of  life.  And  then  the  opening  vision,  which 
a  present  God  enthroned  above  the  cherubim, 
the  formal  institution  of  that  ideal  temple,  in 
with  which  he  was  to  minister  in  tilings 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  seems  chiefly 
from  overlooking  this  distinctive  character  and  design 
of  Ezekiel  s  agency  as  a  prophet,  that  the  difficulty 
respecting  the  thirtieth  year  has  been  experienced. 


munity  on  the  Chebar.  Jeremiah  strove  to  dissipate 
it:  and  in  doing  so,  is  jmrticularly  noticed  as  having  sent 
a  letter  to  the  exiles  in  Babylonia,  in  which  he  warned 
them  against  believing  the  false  pmphets  who  held  out 
flattering  hopes  of  their  sjieedy  and  certain  return  to 
Judea,  assured  them  that  there  should  be  no  return  till 
the  period  of  seventy  years  had  been  accomplished  in 
their  captivity,  and  aborted  them  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  seek  him  with  all 
their  hearts,  ch.  xxix.  It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Zedekiah's  reign,  which  coincided  with  that  of  .Tchoia- 
chin's  captivity,  that  this  letter  was  sent;  and  so  con- 
trary was  its  tenor  to  the  spirit  of  the  captives  who 
received  it,  that  one  of  them  wrote  back  to  the  high- 
priest  in  Jerusalem,  complaining  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  it*  statements,  and  even  that  such  an  one  as  Jeremiah 
should  be  allowed  to  go  at  large,  Jc  xttx.  21-2?.  It  was 
this  state  of  things,  and  these  transactions  in  particular, 
which  formed  the  immediate  occasion  of  Ezekiel 's  call 
to  the  prophetical  office.    Hence  it  took  place  very 


The  prophet  wished  to  mark  at  the  outset  the  priestly    shortly  after,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity,  and  the 


relation  in  which  he  stood  both  to  God  and  to  the 
people.  And  thus  also  the  end  corresponds  with  the 
beginning ;  for  it  is  as  a  priest  delineating  the  rise  of 
a  new  and  more  glorious  temple,  that  he  chiefly  un- 
folds the  prospect  of  a  revived  and  flourishing  condition 
to  the  remnant  of  spiritual  worshippers  among  whom 
he  laboured  "  (FalrbainTi  Eiekicl,  r  »««  <Uk>  Hcngrton- 
berg-.ChrUtology.ULp.lJ 

It  seems,  then,  everyway  probable,  that  Ezekiel 
was  tweuty-five  years  old  when  he  was  carried  captive, 
alomj  with  Jehoiachin  and  multitudes  of  his  country- 
men, to  the  territory  of  Babylon,  and  that  at  the  age 
of  thirty  he  was  by  the  call  and  revelations  of  God 
raise.  I  from  a  priest  to  a  prophet,  but  a  prophet  that  he 
might  thereby  do  priestly  service.  How  long  he  con- 
tinued in  the  discharge  of  this  high  service  we  cannot 


record  of  it  commences  somewhat  after  the  f nation  of 
an  interrupted  narrative,  with  the  historical  formula, 
"And  it  came  to  pass,"  kc.  On  this  account,  also, 
the  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  prophecies,  to  the 
close  of  ch.  xxiv..  is  predominantly  of  a  severe,  crimina- 
tory, and  threatening  character,  liaving  for  its  main 
object  the  exposure  of  the  hypocrisies  and  delusions 
which  reigned  alike  in  Jerusalem  and  Chaldea,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  yet  greater  judgment*  and  deso- 
lations which  were  to  be  sent  upon  the  land  of  the 
covenant,  and  tlirough  which  alone  the  path  lay  to  a 
orignter  luture. 

In  this  part  of  his  prophetical  writings  and  labours 
Ezekiel  appears  as  an  energetic,  earnest,  spiritually- 
devoted  man,  wTestling  with  the  evils  of  the  time,  and 
more  intent  on  vindicating-  the  righteousness  of  God 


precisely  tell ;  but  one  of  his  later  prophecies  is  dated  in  [  than  hopeful  of  meanwhile  prevailing  against  the  tide 
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of  ban  apostasy.  A  darker  night,  he  well  foresaw, 
must  come  before  the  break  of  a  new  day.  But  such 
a  day  lie  also  from  the  first  descried,  and  frequently, 
throughout  this  gloomier  portion  of  hi*  writings,  gives 
distinct  intimation  of  the  good  that  was  in  store  for  the 
covenant-people,  fur  enample,  ch.  L  »;  Hi.  III.  seq,;  ltd  H-*», 
*c  Wlien  the  worst  actually  came,  and  everything  in 
which  they  trusted  was  at  last  laid  in  ruin,  with  equal 
earnestness  Ezekiel  turned  his  energies  into  the  new 
direction  in  which  they  wen?  now  required,  and  by  his 
nobly-reliant  faith,  and  life-like  exhibitions  of  the  mercy 
and  grace  yet  to  be  revealed,  he  ralliod  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  covenant,  and  mightily  strengthened  them 
to  encourage  themselves  in  lit*!.  In  iMh  respects  he 
proved  a  true  Ezckiel,  himself  strengthened  by  God, 
and  in  turn  strengthening  others;  "a  man,"  as  justly 
described  by  Heuggteiibcrg.  "  who  lifted  up  his  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  and  declared  to  Israel  their  sins;  whose 
word  fell  like  a  hammer  up..n  all  the  pleasant  dreams 
and  projects  in  which  they  hail  indulged,  and  ground 
them  to  [Kiwder;  whose  whole  appearance  furnished  the 
strongest  proof  tint  the  Lord  was  still  amoug  his  people; 
who  was  himself  a  temple  of  the  I>ird,  liefore  whom  the 
so  called  temple  at  Jerusalem,  wluch  was  still  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  season,  sunk  into  its  projier  nonentity  - 
a  spiritual  Samson,  who  grasped  with  his  powerful  arm 
the  pillars  of  the  idol  temple  and  cast  them  to  the 
ground — a  strong  gigantic  nature,  fitted  on  that  very 
account  to  struggle  successfully  against  the  Babylonish 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  revelled  in  such  things  as  were 
strong,  gigantic,  anil  grotesque — standing  alone,  yet 
equal  to  a  hundred  pupils  from  the  schools  of  the  |>ro- 
phets  "  (Cbri*tuli>K^,  in  3) 

The  writings  of  Ezckiel  contain  undoubted  evidence 
that  his  spiritual  labours  were  not  iu  vain.  The  j>eople 
who  had  the  more  immediate  licnclit  of  them  were 
indeed  in  a  degenerate  state;  they  are  described  as  a 
rclicllious  people,  among  whom  he  should  have  to  dwell 
as  among  thorns  and  scorpions,  ch  it  c,  *;  yet  there  were 
lietter  elements  intermixing  with  the  evil,  and  a  pointed 
contrast  is  even  drawn  by  Jeremiah  lietween  them  and 
those  who  still  remained  in  Jerusalem,  ch.  xxi»  In  proof 
of  this  the  elders, >f  the  community  often  appear  before 
Ezckiel,  waiting  to  hear  what  communication  he  had 
received  from  the  l>ird,  ch.  mi.  t,  «  L  And  by  the 
time  of  the  release  from  Babylon,  which  could  scarcely 
be  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  the  close 
of  his  labours,  and  no  doubt  in  a  good  degree  ow  ing  to 
the  character  and  success  of  these,  a  greatly  improved 
spirit  discovered  itself  in  the  remnant  that  came  back, 
and  the  Jews  generally  of  the  distiersion  now  took  a 
marked  rise  in  their  spiritual  position.  From  that  time 
they  became  less  dependent  upon  the  ceremonialism  of 
the  temple  and  its  ritual  services,  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  a  people  worshipping  God  in 
spirit.  The  conviction  grew  upon  their  minds  that  God 
could  be  acceptably  served  in  any  land,  and  that  his 
law  could  Ijo  maintained  in  its  substance  while  many  of 
its  forms  had  to  fall  into  abeyance.  This  freer  spirit, 
forming,  as  it  did,  an  internal  development  of  Judaism, 


important  preparation  for  the  dispensation  of 
the  gospel,  required  the  impulse  and  sanction  of  divinely 
inspired  men  for  its  commencement.  It  found  such 
partly  in  Daniel  and  his  circle,  who,  in  Uie  very  midst  of 
heathen  abominations,  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  belief 
and  worship  of  Jehovah;  but  in  Ezckiel,  at  once  a  priest 
and  a  prophet,  it  bad  its  more  distinct  institution  as  a 


EZEKIEL 


new  phase  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  More  than  sm- 
other individual  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  synagogal  worship,  which  so  materially  modified 
that  of  the  temple,  ami  proved  of  incalculable  moment 
in  respect  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the 
true  knowledge  of  God, 

The  writings  of  Ezekiel  fall  quite  naturally  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  first  being  chiefly  conversant  with 
sin  and  judgment,  primarily  as  connected  with  the 
covenant- people,  but  including  also,  in  several  uwet 
characteristic  discourses,  the  state  and  doom  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  ch.  i.-xmu.;  the  second  disclosing 
in  a  series  of  revelations  the  puqxtse  of  mercy,  which 
was  yet  destined  to  lie  fulfilled  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  God,  and  the  state  of  ultimate  perfection  to  which 
the  divine  kingdom  should  be  raised,  ch  xi»tis.-ii»iii 
Wheti  lfioked  into  more  closely,  they  fall  into  virion* 
smaller  divisions,  which  are  most  naturally  formed  by 
the  headings  written  by  the  prophet  himself,  and  indi- 
cating the  respective  iieriods  of  tho  successive  revebv 
tions.  These  are  altogether  eight,  and  they  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time.  The  closing  series,  however,  occupying  the  last 
nine  chapters,  and  embracing  the  vision  of  the  temple, 
was  in  point  of  time  earlier  than  at  least  one  of  the 
preceding  revelations — that  recorded  in  ch.  xxix.  17, 
seq.,  the  former  belonging  to  the  twenty-fifth,  thelatttr 
to  the  twenty  se  venth  year  of  the  captivity;  and  it 
|  is  quite  proUble  that  the  temple- vision  was  put  Ust, 
|  both  from  its  own  peculiar  character,  ami  as  forming 
by  itself  a  complete  whole,  though  several  of  the  osn 
munications  placed  liefore  it  may  actually  have  been 
imparted  at  a  later  period. 

There  is  a  striking  individuality  in  Kxekiels  writings, 
the  reflex  of  his  native  cast  of  mind,  as  operated  on  by 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  hiih 
calling  he  had  to  fulfil.    In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  other 
inspired  men,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  violently  con 
trol.  but  graciously  adapted  itself  to  the  mental  peculi 
arities  of  the  prophet,  and  gave  these  such  an  impute 
an<l  direction  as  was  needed  for  the  work  he  hail  to  do 
Here  there  were  peculiarities  greater  than  usual  t*rth 
in  the  work  to  lie  done  and  in  the  man  who  hail  to  do  it 
He  was  like  one  standing  in  the  midst  of  falling  pillars, 
shaking  foundations,  and  ultimately  smoking  ruin*,  sol 
had  to  summon  all  his  strength  to  prevent  the  evil  from 
reaching  a  hopeless  consummation.    Impression,  there- 
fore, was  what  he  most  of  all  sought  to  produce;  his 
aim  was  to  awaken,  to  arouse,  to  give  life  and  reality 
to  the  great  object*  of  faith,  and  clothe  them  to  men's 
view,  as  it  were,  with  the  attributes  of  flesh  and  blood. 
To  this  end  the  distinctive  properties  of  his  mind  were 
[  rendered  by  the  Spirit  of  God  eminently  subservient: 
for  his  vivid  imagination,  his  realistic  nature,  his  en- 
thusiastic temperament,  resolute  and  active  energy, 
when  baptized  with  heavenly  fire  and  made  conversant 
with  the  visions  of  God,  gave  a  wonderful  force  and 
|  vividness  to  the  things  he  delineated,  and  pressed  no 
'  the  consciences  of  men.    The  ideal  in  his  hands  became 
j  like  the  real;  prophecy  took  the  form  of  history:  the 
symbols  of  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
1  seemed  to  merge  into  the  things  themselves.  The* 
peculiarities  in  the  writings  of  Ezekiel.  which  only 
rendered  them  the  more  adapted  to  their  immediate 
I  purpose,  necessarily  give  rise  to  certain  difficulties  of 
interpretation,  which  led  the  ralihins  to  issue  the  few- 
I  i»h  prohibition,  that  no  one  should  read  thera  till  be 
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had  passed  hi*  thirtieth  year,  but  which  undoubtedly 
require  to  he  handled  with  much  care  and  discrimination. 

In  regard  to  commentaries,  one  of  the  earliest,  and 
certainly  the  most  voluminous,  k  that  of  the  two 
Spanish  Jesuits,  Pradus  and  Villalpandus,  159tt,  which 
however,  as  a  commentary,  is  not  complete,  by  much 
the  greater  part  being  occupied  with  interminable  dis 
russions  in  regard  to  the  measurements  and  construction 
<»f  the  temple.  Even  in  the  cxegetical  part  it  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  repertory  of  the  opinions  of  the  fathers 
(who  could  not  find  their  way  to  much  that  is  peculiar 
in  Ezekiel),  and  to  laud  it  still,  as  is  very  often  done 
in  catalogue*,  as  '"  the  best  commentary  on  Ezekiel  that 
was  ever  written,"  is  simply  absurd.  It  is  no  doubt  an 
>ld  Jesuit  eulogium,  first  pronounced  probably  two 
■  uturi*  >  !.r  titti'.  Itttch  continues  to  U'  re]H-atcd 
by  interested  liooksellers,  and  such  critics  as  are  more 
conversant  with  catalogues  than  i  k«  Calvin's  com- 
mentary, though  it  extends  only  to  the  first  twenty 
chapters,  and  is  not  by  any  means  the  happiest  speci- 
men of  his  exegetical  powers,  is  yet  of  more  value, 
a*  far  as  it  goes,  than  the  more  laboured  tomes  of  Pra- 
dus and  Villalpandus.  The  commentary  of  GreenhUl, 
like  many  of  the  Puritan  expositions,  is  tedious  and 
prolix,  and  is  rather  a  collection  of  common-places  on 
the  prophet  than  a  serviceable  exposition.  Newcome's 
translation  and  notes  proceed  too  much  on  the  principle 
of  altering  the  text  and  received  meanings  of  words  in 


their  heathen  wives  of  forbidden  nations.  The  belief 
of  the  Jewish  authorities,  without  any  known  exception 
or  hesitation,  was  that  Ezra  himself  composed  the  hook 
which  Wars  his  name.  And  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  questioning  this  traditionary  belief,  since  it 
is  scarcely  denied  by  any  one  that  Ezra  wrote  a  part, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  against  the  unity  of  the  com 
position,  or  any  difficulty  which  *tands  in  the  way  of 
aligning  it  to  the  age  of  Ezra.  Both  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  But  the  unity  and  the  completeness  of  the  book 
have  been  alike  assailed,  on  certain  internal  grounds, 
which  have  not  appeared  satisfactory  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  treat  the  Scriptures  with  proper  rever- 
ence, or  even  impartiality.  By  taking  a  view  of  the 
subject**  treated  in  the  hook,  we  may  easily  observe  the 
plan  of  it,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one 
whole;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  neither  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
historical  work,  as  some  writers  affirm,  nor  a  collection 
of  unconnected  fragments,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  others.  It  is  not  indeed  a  connected  history,  such 
as  classical  or  modern  historians  might  have  given;  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  history  in  the  Pentateuch, 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  kc,  whose  unity  has 
Wen  denied  for  equally  inadequate  reasons.  But,  like 
them,  it  is  the  record  of  God's  deaUng  with  the  Israel- 
ites as  his  church  and  people,  «o  that  many  civil  and 
political  details  are  passed  over  in  silence,  while  the 


;  so  aW>  do  the  productions  of  Ewald   writer  dwells  on  other  points  which  might 


and  Hitxiir,  though  on  many  points  they  may  both  he 
consulted  with  advantage.  By  much  the  best  foreign 
commentator  on  Ezekiel  is  undoubtedly  Havemick 
<IS43>;  and  the  latest  English  commentaries  are  those 
of  Dr.  E.  Henderson  and  of  J>r.  Fairbaim  (3d  ed.  1862). 

EZION-GE'BER  [probably,  a  mans  backbone],  a 
very  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Israelites  made  it  one  of  their  halting- places,  Nn. 
utUi  3o;  and  in  much  later  times,  when  Solomon  turned 
his  attention  to  commerce,  it  was  from  that  port  that 
he  sent  his  fleet  to  Ophir,  i  Ki  U.  »     It  seems  to  have 
remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  or  at  least  accessible  to  them,  for  Jeho- 
l*o  used  it  as  a  port,  1  KI.  xxti.  47;  but  from  his 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Ahab  ho  met  with 
in  his  commercial  enterprise.    Josephus  states 
that  the  place  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Berenice 
•is,  4)     No  nwxlern  travellers  have  found  any 
of  the  city,  and  as  it  lay  near  to  Elath,  some 
have  supposed  that  it  may  have  been  its  seaport. 

EZWTE,  THE  [probably  the  spear],  an  epithet 
ipren  to  Adino,  one  of  David's  chief  captain*,  in  2  Sa. 
xxiii  8;  but  the  jwvsaage  is  a  very  obscure  one,  and 
probably  to  some  extent  corrupted.    (See  (Jen.  Thri. 


EZRA,  BOOK  OF.  This  contains  the  account  of 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  after  that  city 
had  been  taken  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia;  and  it  touches 
oa  the  difficulties  which  the  people  had  to  encounter 
under  succeeding  Persian  monarch*,  until  the  temple 
was  completely  rebuilt  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius. 
From  thia  event  a  sudden  transition  is  made  to  the 
seventh  year  of  king  Artaxcrxes,  when  Ezra  the  scribe 
•as  commissioned  by  the  king  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
and  restore  the  framework  of  the  Jewish  polity — an 
undertaking  which  he  accomplished  even  to  the  extent 
of  restoring  the  original  Mosaic  law  of  marriage;  and 
the  book  concludes  with  a  list  of  those  who  put  away 


|L 


of  sub- 
sidiary importance  according  to  a  mere  earthly  standard. 
The  course  of  events  recorded  in  these  ten  chapter*  ap- 
pears to  be  a*  follows :  First,  the  decree  of  king  Cyrus, 
putting  an  end  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  in- 
structing the  returning  Israelites  to  rebuild  the  temple 
and  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  ch.  I  Second, 
the  consequent  proceedings  of  the  people,  ch  It.  111. 
Third,  the  hinderances  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  government,  stimulated  as 
this  was  by  the  hatred  of  the  neighbours  of  the  Jews, 
until  Darius  discovered  the  original  decree  of  Cyrus, 
and  confirmed  and  extended  it,  so  that  the  temple  was 
fully  rebuilt,  and  the  worship  restored  according  to  the 
law.  ch.  It.  t  ri.  Fourth,  the  mission  of  Ezra,  who  was 
both  a  priest  and  a  scribe,  who  was  empowered  by  king 
Artaxerxes  not  only  to  maintain  the  prescrilicd  worship, 
but,  greatly  more  than  that,  to  restore  the  entire  theo- 
cratic administration,  only  reserving  the  temporal  supre- 
macy of  the  Persian  monarchy,  ch. rti.  riii  And,  lastly, 
the  reconstruction  of  this  theocratic  state,  which  Ezra 
effected  so  completely,  that  he  carried  the  people  with 
him  in  remodelling  the  family  relations  by  the  law 
against  intermarriage  with  certain  races,  ch.  Is.  x, 

Thia  is  a  complete  narrative  in  itself;  and  there  is  no 
room  for  the  hypothesis  that  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah,  taken  together,  form  one  great  historical 
work.  Three  arguments  for  this  hypothesis  are  of  no 
weight  in  themselves  for  establishing  the  conclusion; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  arc  fair  statement*  of  fact,  they 
are  willingly  put  forward  by  as  as  circumstances  worthy 
of  consideration  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  the 
illogical  purpose  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 
1.  The  three  books  have  a  large  number  of  words  and 
phrases  in  common,  which  are  not  met  with  at  all,  or 
at  least  frequently,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  This 
agrees  well  with  their  composition  at  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  its  literature,  by 
men  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  land  of  Assyria 
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i>r  Babylon,  |>trliaps  brought  up  together  at  the  saine 
Persian  court;  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  being  also  most 
intimate  friends  and  fellow-workers.  Tlie  opinion  is 
nlso  probable  that  the  Chronicles  were  compiled  by 
Ezra,  as  well  as  the  l>ook  to  which  his  own  name 
has  been  given.  2.  There  is  a  predilection  for  genea- 
logical details  running  through  all  these  books.  This 
Heems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  age;  and  it 
was  probably  necessary,  considering  the  efforts  to  re 
store  the  old  arrangements  as  to  the  holding  of  pro- 
perty, the  administration  of  government,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  ancient  national  feeling,  all  of  which  objects 
were  likely  to  force  genealogical  questions  upon  the 
notice  of  men.  3.  There  is  a  similar  prominence  given 
to  details  aUmt  the  priests  and  Levi  tea.  This  is  un- 
avoidable in  any  treatment  of  the  people  of  Israel 
unless  their  character  as  the  church  of  God  is  to  be 
overlooked.  And  especially,  in  whatever  proportion 
there  were  difficulties  felt  as  to  the  revival  of  the  more 
political  aspects  of  the  theocracy,  in  that  same  propor- 
tion must  the  greater  attention  have  been  given  to  its 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  But  those  who  are  ready 
to  suspect  that  all  these  accounts  are  to  be  treated  by 
the  true  critic  as  if  they  really  formed  one  single  book 
of  history,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  positive  and  unnus- 
takeable  evidences  of  their  existence  in  independent 
integrity.  For,  whereas  the  rash  assertion  has  been 
made  that  Chronicles  and  Ezra  at  first  formed  one 
book,  because  Chronicles  end  with  the  two  verses  with 
which  Ezra  begins;  the  contrary  inference  would  really 
be  more  fairly  deducible  from  the  facts  of  the  case. 
How  else  do  we  account  for  the  words  occurring  iu 
both  these  books,  and  in  each  of  them  appropriately, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  awanting  iu  either  without  dis- 
advantage? How  should  the  Chronicles  end  with  a 
word  which  is  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  in  Ezra  ? 
And  how  came  it  that  there  arc  variations  of  a  word  or 
two  between  the  jtassagea,  if  we  venture  on  the  hy]>o- 
thetical  allegation  that  some  transcriber  was  so  intent 
upon  his  work  as  to  write  on  under  Chronicles,  from  an 
undivided  copy,  the  sentences  which  he  was  going  to 
put  at  the  head  of  what  he  called  the  book  of  Ezra, 
according  to  the  innovation  which  was  coming  into 
favour  in  bis  time  ?  Again,  as  the  commencement  of 
the  book  of  Ezra  is  thus  marked  off  quite  distinctly 
from  the  termination  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  so  also 
the  termination  of  the  liook  of  Ezra  is  distinctly  marked 
by  the  accomplishment  of  his  spiritual  and  moral  re- 
forms, which  were  achieved  when  the  people  had 
'•made  an  end,"  eh.  x.  17,  of  the  terrible  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  implied  in  their  divorces.  We  might  even 
conjecture  that  there  was  some  revulsion  of  feeling 
after  tins  strongest  of  all  possible  acts  iu  the  direction 
of  reviving  the  theocracy;  and  that  from  that  time  for- 
ward Ezra  would  have  been  less  suitable  as  the  chief 
instrument  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  God.  His 
moral  and  spiritual  worth  was  approved  to  the  utmost; 
but  in  order  to  lead  on  the  people  with  effect,  a  new 
and  popular  agent  was  raised  up  in  the  ]>erson  of  Israel's 
great  political  benefactor,  Nehemiah.  And  while  he 
secured  the  co-o|>eration  of  Ezra  in  all  things  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  the  Word  of  God,  Xe.  rill.,  he  himself, 
in  his  official  capacity  as  civil  governor,  and  with  his 
personal  influence  as  at  Mt.ee  the  favourite  of  the  king 
and  the  wealthy  friend  of  the  people,  wa*  designated 
as  the  fitting  person  for  completing  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, by  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  by  actu- 


ally executing  those  political  improvements  for  which 
the  pre  requisite  of  liberty  had  been  granted  when 
Ezra  was  seut  to  his  countrymen.  Accordingly,  the 
book  of  Nehemiah  lias  a  title  of  its  own,  "The  »\.r>i? 
of  Nehemiah  the  son  of  Hachaliah,"  by  which  iu  in- 
dependent character  is  asserted.  '  And  the  fact  plsewl 
in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  Jews  reckoned  Ezra  aud 
Nehemiah  to  be  but  a  single  book,  is  not  to  be  put  on 
an  equality  with  the  testimony  of  the  Scripture  itself, 
especially  as  the  Jews  seem  to  have  thrown  certain  boob 
into  one  in  other  cases  besides  this  (the  minor  prophet*, 
and  not  improbably  the  two  of  Samuel  the  two  of 
Kings,  the  two  of  Chronicles,  and  Judges  with  Ruthj, 
where  the  similarity  of  the  subject  admitted,  so  as  U< 
reduce  the  number  of  books  in  their  canon  to  twenty- 
two,  answering  to  the  number  of  letters  in  their  alphabet. 

We  therefore  reject  the  fancied  want  of  eomiJctritm. 
as  if  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  were  three  frag- 
ments of  one  great  liistorical  work,  though  we  make  no 
secret  of  the  intimate  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
one  another:  so  intimate,  that  if  any  choose  to  assert 
that  they  might  have  eventually  been  blended  into  one 
by  succeeding  inspired  writers,  had  any  such  arisen,  in 
the  same  way  as  writings  of  earlier  men  of  God  were 
blended  into  the  present  books  of  Kings,  we  shall  not 
quarrel  with  such  a  hypothetical  statement. 

But  we  equally  reject  the  fancy  that  there  is  a  want 
of  unity,  and  that  the  book  is  a  cluster  of  fragmenti 
Two  reasons  have  been  alleged  for  this  fancy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  style.  The  one  of  these  is  the  occurrence 
of  two  portions  in  the  Chaldec  language,  ch.  It.  s-n.  U; 
and  ch.  rii.  12-20  The  other  is  a  variation  iu  the  use  of 
the  first  and  the  third  person  in  speaking  of  Ezra.  The 
first  person  is  used  in  a  long  passage,  ch.  rii  s-u.  li.  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  fact,  these  verses  are  allowed 
by  all  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Ezra;  wberea* 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  attributed  to  other  writers,  be- 
cause the  first  person  is  not  used  in  them  when  speaking 
of  him.  But  though  these  two  facts  are  curioua,  thee 
have  no  force  to  prove  that  there  were  more  autboo 
than  one.  Probably  the  Jewish  language  had  rank 
into  jtartial  disuse  and  decay  among  the  eaptires  it 
Babylon,  and  among  their  descendants  who  remained 
out  of  Palestine  for  eighty  years  more,  until  the  time 
of  Ezra.  He  was  therefore  equally  ready  in  using  the 
Chaldec  spoken  in  the  land  of  his  captivity,  and  the 
Hebrew  of  his  forefathers;  yet  in  that  Hebrew  there 
ore  variations  of  spelling  within  the  book  itself,  arguing 
the  decayed  and  unsettled  state  of  the  language.  And 
on  this  account  he  was  all  the  more  likely  to  presrrre 
the  Chaldee  in  those  {tuitions  in  which  he  embodied 
extracts  from  state  document*,  or  the  very  document! 
themselves,  which  he  found  in  that  language.  This  ii 
precisely  the  character  of  the  two  Chaldee  passage*: 
and  as  the  second  is  attributed  to  Ezra  by  able  wen 
who  are  sceptical  in  their  view  of  the  book  as  a  whole, 
we  may  the  more  positively  assert,  without  listening  to 
{tetty  reasonings,  that  the  first  of  these  passages  is  al» 
his  composition.  Some  indeed  have  alleged  that  thi* 
first  passage  is  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  tuikt- 
ing,  probably  a  Jew  who  took  part  in  it,  on  account  el 
the  expression,  ch.  t.  4,  "  Then  said  ice*  unto  them  so*' 
this  manner,  What  are  the  names  of  the  men  that  make 
thi*  building  r  But  this  is  a  narrow  basis  on  which  to 
rest  their  opinion.  And  the  peculiarity  of  the  first 
person  "  we,"  instead  of  the  third  person  "  they,  •» 
not  uidike  another  case  in  the  same  passage,  A"' 
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'  Now  therefore,  Tatnai,  governor  beyond  the  river,  '  >1. 1*.    Some  believing  critics  take  this  entire  (  haldce 


Nhethar-boznai,  ami  tktir  companions,  kc,  Iks  ye  far 
from  thence;'  where  we  might  expect,  instead  of  the 
thinl  person  "their,"  the  second  "your"— a  change 
which  has  actually  been  made  by  our  translators.  If 
we  are  to  have  recourse  to  speculations,  it  would  not 
be  a  violent  supposition  that  either  the  Chaldee  per- 
mitted such  irregularities  of  construction,  or  that  it 
was  a  peculiarity  in  Ezra's  own  style  of  writing,  in  that 
a:.'U.viy  »•„*»•  Hebrew  literature;  md  BiUtflB  form  of 
thU  supposition  would  go  90  far  to  account  for  that 
variation  of  writing,  which  is  the  only  plausible  indi- 
cation of  a  want  of  unity  in  the  book,  namely,  the  use, 
in  one  connection,  of  the  first  person,  and  in  another 


section  to  be  a  document  of  the  age  of  Zeruhhahel  in- 
serted by  Ezra.  If  so,  we  must  assume  that  he  altered 
it  so  far  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  since  he  inserts  the 
name  of  king  Artaxerxes  after  the  other  kings  who  hail 
been  benefactors  to  the  builders  of  the  temple,  ch.  xi  h, 
though  Artaxerxes  did  not  l«?gin  to  reign  till  fifty  years 
after  the  temple  was  completed.  But  probably  this 
king's  name  was  here  mentioned  by  him  so  as  to  show 
the  connection  between  the  first  six  chapters  of  th>; 
book,  which  relate  the  building  of  the  temple  under 
Cyrus  and  Darius,  with  the  continued  and  increasing 
welfare  of  the  colony  under  Artaxerxes,  at  that  later 
time  to  which  he  passed  immediately  in  the  seventh 


connection  of  the  third  person,  in  speaking  of  Ezra  1  chapter;  his  own  thanksgiving,  "  Blessed  l>e  the  Lord 

himself.    Yet  the  importance  of  this  variation  has  been  <iod  of  our  fathers,  which  hath  put  such  a  thing  as  this 

much  exaggerated.    The  first  six  chapters  refer  to  a  in  the  king's  heart,  to  beautify  the  how*  of  the  Lont 

period  before  Ezra's  age,  in  which  he  could  not  l>e  which  U  in  Jenualem,'"  kc,  ch  til  jt,  is  proof  of  the 

mentioned  at  all.    The  seventh  chapter,  proceeding  in  '  close  connection  which  he  recognized  between  the  policy 

th<i  same  historical  styl   a-  the  foregoing  chapters,  of  this  king  and  that  of  his  predecessors.    And  in  like 

names  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  third  person.    But  manner,  when  ho  says,  ch  Ix  t>.  "  For  we  were  bondmen, 

after  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  has  Ix-cn  given,  in  full  I  yet  our  God  hath  not  forsaken  us  in  our  bondage,  but 

form  and  in  the  original  language,  Ezra  returns  to  his  j  hath  extended  mercy  unto  us  in  the  sight  of  the  kings 

own  Hebrew,  and  here  betakes  himself  to  the  first  per-  of  Persia,  to  give  us  a  reviving,  to  set  up  the  house  of 

son  in  his  ascription  of  praise  to  God  for  thus  directing  j  our  God,  and  to  repair  the  desolations  thereof,  and  to 


the  king's  inclinations  aud  resolutions.    From  this  time 
he  preserves  the  first  person,  in  the  passage  admitted 
hy  every  one  to  be  his  own  composition,  aud  which 
describes  his  own  great  actions,  until  the  tenth  chapter, 
in  which  the  third  person  is  perhaps  intentionally  re- 
sumed, to  indicate  that  it  is  now  less  a  narrative  of  j*-r- 
sonal  actings  than  a  history  of  a  national  proceeding, 
in  which  he  merely  took  his  position  alongside  of  others 
who  were  aiming  at  a  great  revival.    Parallel  passages 
have  been  given  from  sacred  writers  who  at  one  time 
narrate  events  and  mention  themselves  in  the  thinl 
person,  but  who  pass  into  the  use  of  the  first  person,  as 
their  own  feelings  and  actings  become  more  prominent. 
Objection  has  been  indeed  taken  to  some  of  these,  as  if 
the  freenoas  of  prophetic  style  could  bo  no  rule  for  a 
prow  work  such  as  this;  but  these  objections,  at  the 
very  utmost,  cannot  destroy  the  value  of  such  parallels 
as  Is.  vii.  1-16  and  ch.viii.  1,  kc;  or  Je.  xx.  1-8  and 
ver.  7,  itc.;  or  Je.  xxviii.  1,  kc,  and  ver.  5,  kc  To 
this  argumentation  Keil  properly  adds,  that  the  acknow- 
ledged writing  of  Ezra,  ch.  vii.  27  -ix.  15,  would  be  an 
unmeaning  fragment  unless  preceded  by  something 
such  as  ch.  vii.  1-11,  and  followed  by  something  such 
as  ch.  x.    Perhaps  we  ou/ht  to  say  that  this  varying 
use  of  the  first  and  thinl  person,  which  we  find  in 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  is  a  usage  which  all  these 
writers  adopted,  following  the  example  of  Moses,  who 
puts  his  own  personality  forward  only  in  the  recapitu- 
lations of  Deuteronomy. 

Of  course  there  is  a  sulionlinate  question  which  may 
le  discussed  among  those  who  hold  the  unity  of  the 
book  as  proceeding  from  the  jxsn  of  Ezra,  namely  this, 
whether  or  not  he  made  use  of  previously  existing 
written  documents,  and  wrought  them  up  into  his  own 
book.  'Hi is  must  be  sup]  wised  in  the  instance  of  tho 
I  liit  of  persons  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerub- 
baUd,  ch.  11 ;  a  list  which  we  find  also  in  Nehemiah,  and 
which  he  expressly  declare*  to  lie  a  register  that  he 
found  and  incorporated  with  his  own  memoirs,  Ne.rU  5. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  tho 
second  Chaldee  portion,  ch.  rti  12-M;  and  with  the  letters 
and  royal  decrees  in  the  first  Chaldee  portion,  ch.  It.  s— 


ffire  tu  a  watt  in  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem"  he  seems  to 
allude  to  what  was  still  needful  to  the  fulfilment  of 
(Sod's  revealed  purpose  of  mercy,  that  buildiug  of  the 
wall  which  Nehemiah  was  to  effect. 

There  are  one  or  two  differences  of  style  alleged  to 
exist  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  chapters,  and 
these  are  cited  as  proofs  of  different  authorship.  But 
they  are  microscopical;  ami  explanations  of  them,  such 
as  they  are,  have  been  presented ;  ami  they  are  fully 
counterbalanced  in  the  opinion  of  men  who  appreciate 
this  line  of  argument,  by  other  instances  of  peculiarity 
of  language  running  through  the  entire  l>ook.  Yet  we 
would  appeal  with  more  confidence  to  the  oneness  of 
sentiment  from  first  to  last.  Such  are  the  similarity 
between  the  great  return  of  exiles  at  the  first,  as  given 
in  ch.  i.  ii.,  and  the  return  of  the  small  l>ody  under 
Ezra  in  ch.  viii.,  both  in  respect  of  genealogies,  and  in 
the  care  of  the  sacred  vessels,  whose  materials,  weight, 
and  number  are  carefully  specified.  And  the  great 
self-sacrificing  act  of  separation  from  forbidden  wives, 
as  recorded  in  ch.  ix.  x.,  has  its  counterpart  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  the  anxiety  of  those  who  returned  at  the  first, 
to  keep  the  pure  descent  of  Israel  uninjured  by  the 
contact  with  the  heathen  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected, especially  in  the  case  of  the  priests,  ch  tl  so-63 

The  chief  reason  for  sup|>osing  that  there  have  been 
I  different  authors,  has  probably  beeu  the  fragmentary 
appearance  of  the  history  to  a  superficial  olieerver. 
The  real  unity  of  historical  plan,  seizing  on  the  epochs 
which  were  of  importance  to  Israel  as  the  church  of 
God,  has  been  already  explained.  And  in  confirmation 
of  this  we  may  see  that  these  two  epochs  are  tacitly 
compared  or  expressly  mentioned  together  in  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  No  »ii  n ;  vM  l ;  with  Kir  II.  TO ;  Ui.  I ;  Ne  Til  5; 

XII  1,2*,  47 

The  reckless  assertions  of  soine  writers  that  its  com- 
position as  a  whole  must  Iw  referred  to  a  period  about 
a  century  later  than  Ezra,  or  more,  need  not  be  noticed, 
they  have  not  even  a  pretence  of  argument  in 
One  writer,  Zunz,  ha*  indeed  alleged 
that  there  has  been  some  exaggeration  about  the  sacred 
vessels  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Cyrus;  but  his 
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fellow -unLc  I  i  Lave  refused  to  agree  with  him,  and 
have  defended  the  historical  credibility  of  the  book 
throughout.  Another  critic,  Berthcau,  seen  an  evi- 
dence of  the  composition  of  oh.  vi.'2>,  under  the  Greek 
successors  of  Alexander,  because  the  kiug  of  Persia  is 
called  the  king  of  A»*i/ria,  an  argument  which  might 
have  been  left  to  its  own  weakness,  even  though  we 
hail  l>cen  unable  to  give  the  parallels  2  Ki.  xxiii.  '29, 
La.  v.  6,  an  Keil  lias  done. 

On  the  contrary,  critics  who  rely  upon  their  inter- 
nal arguments  might  have  seen  evidence  in  favour  of 
its  early  composition,  in  the  fact  that  its  chronology 
is  clear  and  exact;  while  the  accounts  of  Jewish  affairs 
under  the  Persian  monarchy,  as  given  by  Joscphus 
from  apocryphal  writers  and  other  sources  unkuown 
to  us,  present  extreme  confusion  and  some  palpable 
mistakes.  The  lx>ok  begins  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
after  he  had  taken  Babylon,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
sent  home  to  Jerusalem  and  directed  to  rebuild  the 
temple,  n.c.  536.  It  narrates  the  difficulties  and  hind- 
e ranees  before  this  was  accomplished  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Darius  the  son  of  Ilystaspes,  about  B.C.  51(3.  It 
passes  in  silence  over  the  rest  of  his  reign,  31  years, 
and  the  w  hole  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  21  years,  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  the  work  of  Ezra,  who  received  his 
commission  in  the  seventh  year  of  .Artaxerxes  Longima- 
mis,  B.C.  458-57.  If  the  whole  of  the  events  narrated 
in  the  closing  cliapter  took  place  almost  immediately,  as 
is  understood,  we  lielieve,  by  all  commentators,  then  the 
extreme  length  of  time  embraced  in  the  narrative  is 
not  above  80  years :  and  the  order  is  strictly  chronolo- 
gical, though  it  is  not  continuous,  but  leaves  a  blank 
of  almost  sixty  years. 

Two  exceptions  liave  to  be  made  to  these  statements 
in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  in  which  however  they 
have  not  been  generally  followed.  First,  Jahn  holds 
with  many  of  the  most  competent  judges  that  the 
Ahasuerua  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  Xerxes :  and  more- 
over he  b..ld-  that  it  is  the  same  monarch  who  is  here 
called  Artaxerxes.  lie  thinks  that  the  favour  shown 
to  the  Jews  by  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes,  as  related 
in  the  books  of  Esther  and  Ezra,  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
is  best  to  assume  the  monarch  to  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  points  to  the  facts 
that  it  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  king's  reign  that 
Esther  was  brought  into  the  palace  as  queen,  and  that 
in  the  seventh  year  also  Ezra  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
Jerusalem.  But  this  is  a  mere  incidental  resemblance: 
Esther  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  Ezra  being 
sent  to  Jerusalem  with  the  royal  favour,  since  Esther 
became  queen  in  the  ttnth  month,  and  Ezra  had  set 
out  on  the  first  day  of  the/r»<  month.  Ami  this  diffi- 
culty is  not  removed,  even  if  we  admit  Jahn's  hy|K>- 
thesis  that  there  is  a  difference  of  six  months  between 
the  two  books  as  to  tho  beginning  of  the  year,  in 
spring  and  in  autumn.  Secondly,  whereas  Ahasuerus 
and  Artaxerxes  are  mentioned  as  two  kings  of  Persia 
during  whose  reigns  remonstrances  were  made  against 
the  Jews  by  their  neighbours,  Kir  W,  6,7;  it  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed  that  these  kings  are  Cambyscs  and  tho 
usurper  Smerdis,  who  came  between  Cyrus  and  Darius, 
so  that  here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  interrup- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  temple  from  B.C.  536  till 
B.C.  519.  But  Keil  and  others  say  that  this  is  men- 
tioned briefly  in  verso  5 ;  and  that  verses  6  and  7  pro- 
ceed to  mention  similar  cases  of  interruption  and 

•  tho  kings  who  succeeded 


Darius.  There  is  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the 
letter  to  Artaxerxes,  which  refers  to  the  building  not 
at  all  of  the  ternplt,  but  of  the  mil  It  of  the  city.  In 
spite  of  the  awkwardness  of  so  long  a  parenthetical  state- 
ment, there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  this  arran^ 
ment.  And  it  has  the  vast  advantage  of  bringing  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Persian  kings  into  simple  unifor- 
mity throughout  the  books  of  the  Bible;  Ahasueru* 
Iwing  always  Xerxes,  as  these  two  names  are  in  fact 
generally  reckoned  to  be  mere  varieties  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  Artaxerxes  being  one  and  the  same  person 
tliroughout  the  book  of  Ezra,  as  also  in  Nehemiah. 
On  this  supposition  the  king  had  been  stirred  up  by 
the  Samaritans  to  forbid  the  building  of  the  city  walli 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign:  and  yet  in  that  extremity 
there  was  found  God's  opportunity,  as  the  king's  heart 
was  turned,  and  Ezra  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  full 
powers  to  restore  everything  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses;  and  this  within  six  years.  A  table  of  the 
Persian  kings,  with  their  names  in  the  Bible,  is  given 
in  the  article  Nehemiah.  [o.  c.  m.  D.] 

E'ZRA.  There  are  several  individuals  mentioned  in 
Scripture  who  bear  this  name ;  but  only  one  of  than 
has  more  than  a  passing  notice,  the  person  whose  his- 
tory is  presented  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name, 
!  and  also  partially  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  Many 
t  respectable  writers  suppose  that  he  is  the  Ezra  who 
went  up  with  Zerubbabel,  No  mi;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  rejecting  this  opinion  on  account  of  the 
chronology,  besides  that  person  seems  to  have  been 
dead  in  the  following  generation,  we  ttt,  u  From 
his  own  account,  Eir.rii  1-12,  we  learn  that  he  was  a 
priest,  indeed  descended  from  the  line  of  high-priests, 
the  nearest  of  his  ancestors  named  in  the  list  being 
Seraiah,  who  is,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
not  his  own  father,  but  the  father  of  that  high-priest 
who  went  into  captivity  in  tl»e  time  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. (Compare  tho  genealogy  In  ICh.  vl.  1-1  i)  Besides  being 
a  priest  in  virtue  of  his  descent,  Ezra  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  seem*  to 
have  been  much  employed  in  writing  out  copies  of  it 
for  general  use,  so  that  he  is  frequently  designated 
"  the  scribe,"  "  the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of 
heaven,"  kc.  The  Jewish  traditions  are  full  of  accounts 
of  his  services  to  the  church  in  all  the  departments  of 
sacred  literature ;  so  much  so,  that  even  the  most  cau- 
tious and  the  most  sceptical  critics  agree  that  he  l 
have  done  important  work  in  preserving  and « ' 
the  sacred  hooks,  whether  we  admit  or  not  that  he  was 
concerned  in  closing  the  Old  Testament  canon.  There 
are  two  l)ooks  bearing  his  name  (Esdrast  in  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  second  of  these  represents  him  as  a  pro- 
phet who  had  apocalyptic  visions,  but  it  is  I 
held  to  be  a  very  late  production,  later  than  the  < 
tian  era,  and  perhaps  the  work  of  a  professing  Christian. 
The  first  book  of  Esdras  is  chiefly  a  plain  narrative  of 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  ami  city  after  its  ruin. 
drawn  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  though 
with  one  long  idle  legend  interpolated.  It  also  begin* 
at  an  earlier  point  than  the  canonical  book,  namely  at 
Jonah's  passover. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  confidence  of  his 
position  and  proceedings  except  as  these  are  recorded 
in  Scripture.  We  know  that  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
king  Artaxerxes  and  his  councillors,  and  that  be  re 
ceived  a  commission,  in  the  seventh  year  of  that 
's  reign,  B.C.  458  or  457,  to  go  up  to  Jerusa- 
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the  work  of  restoration  there,  even 
to  the  extent  of  putting  in  force  the  entire  law  of 
Moses,  including  penalties  upon  the  disobedient,  not  ex- 
cepting capital  punishments.  And  while  of  course  tlto 
royal  supremacy  was  maintained  in  matters  belonging 
to  the  kingdom,  perfect  freedom  was  granted  to  the 
Jewish  people  to  act  according  to  their  own  law  in 
their  corporate  as  well  as  their  individual  capacity, 
and  the  priests,  Levi  tea,  and  inferior  persons  connected 
with  the  temple  were  exempted  from  every  kind  of 
toll,  tribute,  and  custom.  But  we  do  not  know  what 
M  the  king  to  take  such  a  favourable  view  of  the 
case,  nor  how  Ezra  possessed  such  influence  as  to  be 
the  individual  intrusted  with  the  king's  decree,  except 
in  so  far  as  his  own  statement  goes,  that  it  was  a 
request  on  his  part  which  was  conceded  by  the  king,  and 
that  the  concession  was  so  liberal  that  he  could  explain 
it  to  himself  only  by  the  direct  interposition  of  God, 
Etr  rti  6,17.  When  he  had  been  clothed  with  this  autho- 
rity, it  was  his  object  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  his 
people,  and  lie  "gathered  together  chief  men  out  of 
Unvel  to  go  up  with"  him.  lie  had  greatest  difficulty 
with  the  common  Lcvites,  whose  office  was  perhaps  too 
humble,  and  their  means  of  support  too  precarious,  to 
tempt  them  readily  to  abandon  their  settlements  in  the 
East  in  exchange  for  a  share  in  colonizing  Judea;  but 
yet  in  the  end  he  secured  some  of  them  and  of  the  in- 
ferior servants  of  the  temple.  In  order  to  have  the 
gold  aud  silver  offerings  for  the  worship  of  God  con- 
veyed as  safely  and  becomingly  as  he  could,  he  com- 
mitted them  to  a  body  of  men,  twelve  priests  and 
twelve  Levites,  according  to  a  translation  of  ch.  viii. 
24,  which  seems  more  accurate  than  that  in  our  ver- 
sion, "Then  I  separated  twelve  of  the  chief  of  the 
priests,  in  addition  to  Sherebiah,  Ilashahiah,  and  ten 
of  their  brethren  with  them."  (Compare  w.  is,  ta)  And 
this  committee  took  the  exclusive  charge,  and  delivered 
up  the  gifts  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  on  their 
arrival  at  Jerusalem.  Tlie  whole  account  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and  faith  of  Ezra; 
especially  this  arrangement,  and  the  touching  state- 
ment that  he  was  asliamed  to  ask  a  guard  from  the 
king  after  having  told  him  of  the  protecting  care  of 
Uod,  on  account  of  which  the  company  spent  three 
day*  in  humbling  themselves  before  God  and  seeking  his 
guidance.  It  in  no  wonder  that  a  person  whose  con- 
duct was  so  blameless  and  holy,  and  whose  enterprises 
were  crowned  with  entire  success,  should  be  made  the 
confidant  of  the  people  who  feared  God  and  trembled 
at  the  disregard  manifested  toward  his  commandments 
by  marriage  with  forbidden  races;  and  that  the  princes 
themselves  should  confess  their  powcrlessness,  and  urge 
him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  necessary  reforms,  Eir.  Is. 

t.  The  remedy  was  very  severe;  but  in  that  crisis 
«uch  a  decisive  measure  was  probably  necessary,  if  the 


and  spiritual  character  of  the  colony  was  not 
to  be  blighted.  And  the  fact  that  seventeen  priests,  ten 
common  Levites,  aud  eighty-six  individuals  of  other 
tribes  put  away  their  wives,  is  evidence  at  once  of  the 
wide-spread  mischief,  and  of  the  spirit  of  revival  by 
which  the  nation  was  animated.  It  was  an  act,  too, 
of  great  importance  for  the  outward  interests  of  the 
colony,  as  it  was  the  first  exercise  of  those  powers  of 
■elf- government,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
within  that  limit  under  the  protection  of  civil  authority, 
Ext.  x.T,M<J,  which  Artaxerxes  had  granted  to  them; 
after  they  ha/1  been  used  in  so  extreme  a  case  as  this, 
a  precedent  was  established  which  could  never  l>c  called 
in  question  without  flagrant  injustice. 

Whether  this  was  so  peculiar  au  act,  necessarily 
involving  a  certain  amount  of  odium,  so  that  Ezra 
thought  it  becoming  to  retire  from  public  life,  or 
whether  things  went  so  well  or  so  ill  with  the  colony 
as  to  prevent  his  active  interference  in  its  affairs,  or 
whether  he  was  called  away  froin  Jerusalem,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  book  closes  at  this  point,  anil  that  we  hear 
no  more  of  him  for  about  thirteen  years.  But  in  the 
book  of  Nehemiah,  ch.  viii..  we  meet  with  him  once 
more,  associated  with  this  patriot ;  Ezra  the  sen  lie 
taking  the  charge  of  spiritual  concerns,  as  Nehemiah 
the  governor  did  of  things  temporal,  yet  both  acting 
in  perfect  concert.  As  "  the  days  of  Nehemiah  the 
governor,  and  of  Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe,"  are 
mentioned  as  a  marked  period  of  religious  life,  Xc  xii  ss, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  they  acted 
together  for  some  time,  so  as  to  leave  a  joint  impress 
upon  the  people.  But  he  is  not  mentioned  any  more 
in  Scripture,  and  the  Jewish  traditions  vary  irrecon- 
cilably. Josephus  relates  that  he  died  soon  after  that 
great  feast  of  tabernacles  at  which  he  officiated  in  read- 
ing the  law  to  the  assembled  people.  Others  represent 
him  as  returning  to  Babylon  and  dying  there  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  And  a  tomb  l>earing  his  name  is  still 
shown  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty  miles 
aliove  its  place  of  meeting  with  the  Euphrates. 

The  work  of  Ezra  on  occasion  of  that  feast  of  taber- 
nacles may  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews 
that  he  organized  the  synagogue  service.  Or,  in  a 
preferable  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  it  may  be 
considered  an  inspired  voucher  for  the  substantial 
truth  of  what  is  ascribed  to  him.  For  even  if  he  did 
not  formally  institute  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  at 
the  least  he  left  a  pattern  which  hail  merely  to  be 
copied  and  to  be  separated  from  accidental  circum- 
stances. Here,  accordingly,  we  read  for  the  first  time 
of  a  "  pulpit,"  and  of  a  lxsly  of  Lcvites  devoted  to  the 
work  of  "  causing  the  people  to  understand  the  law'* 
and  "the  reading,"  that  is,  n  body  of  preachers  and 
expositors  of  the  Word  of  God.  [c.  c.  M.  D.] 

EZ'RAHTTE.    Ste  Ethan. 
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FACE.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  use  of  this 
word  in  Scripture,  except  with  reference  to  God.  In 
all  languages  it  is  customary  to  apply  the  term  as  de- 
noting the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  human  body, 
and  that  which  is  most  peculiarly  indicative  of  the 
whole  |H3rsi>n,  to  what  relatively  holds  somewhat  of  the 
Bam.-  place  in  other  objects:  as  the  *'  face  of  a  house," 
"  the  face  of  the  country,"  fee.  There  is  also  the  same 
general  application  of  the  word  iu  the  sense  of  favour, 
it  being  natural  for  men  to  turn  away  their  face  from 
those  whom  they  dislike  or  shun,  and  to  direct  it  to- 
wards their  cjunjiciiiions  aud  friends.  In  that  sense,  it 
is  said  iu  Pr.  xix.  'J:  "  Many  will  entreat  the  face  of  the 
prince,"  mt=aning  thereby  his  favour;  which  is  the 
rendering  adopted  in  the  English  version.  As  applied 
to  Cod  it  is  an  anthropomoqdiic  expression,  denoting 
either  his  manifested  presence  or  his  experienced 
favour.  In  Buch  phrases  as  "  seeing  the  face  of  the 
Lord,"  "the  cry  came  before  the  face  of  the  Lord," 
"  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  set  against  them  that  do  evil,  " 
it  is  evidently  all  one  with  Cod's  manifested  presence; 
God  as  appearing  or  acting  in  any  particular  time  aud 
way.  The  manifestations  he  actually  gives  of  himself 
are  very  various,  both  in  kind  and  degree ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  mure  or  less  full,  so  also  may  the 
effect  of  them  l>c  represented  to  be  upon  those  who 
witness  them.  No  one  can  see  Cod's  face  and  live,  it 
was  expressly  said  by  God  himself  to  Moses,  Ex.  xixiU.au; 
and  yet  Jacob  at  an  earlier  period  had  declared  of  him- 
self, though  with  a  feeling  of  astonishment,  that  he 
ha<l  seen  God's  face  and  yet  lived,  Oc  xxxil  30.  The  ap- 
parent discrepance  is  to  l>e  explained  by  the  different 
respects  in  which  the  expression  is  used  in  the  two 
cases.  The  face  of  God,  as  involving  the  full  blaze  of 
his  manifested  glory,  no  mortal  man  can  see  and  live  ; 
the  sight  would  overpower  aud  shatter  his  frame.  But 
when  veiled  in  the  attractive  form,  and  appearing  with 
the  softened  radiance  of  the  human  countenance,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  confidence  and  hope,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  then  not  ouly  life,  but  revived  and 
quickened  life,  was  the  natural  result. 

It  was  Jacob  who  first  spake  of  Cod's  face.  He  did 
it  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  was  going  to 
meet  his  brother  Esau,  who  had  come  forth  with  an 
armed  baud  to  destroy  liim,  and  when  in  deep  anxiety 
of  soul  he  cast  himself  u|K>n  the  mercy  and  faithfulness 
of  God.  During  the  agony  of  that  spiritual  conflict 
the  Lord,  or  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  ap|>eared  and 
wrestled  with  him  ;  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Pcnitl,  Cod's  face.  In  doing  so,  he  no  doubt  liad  re- 
»|iect  to  the  manifested  favour,  as  well  as  presence  of 
God;  for  what  had  impressed  his  mind  was  not  simply 
that  the  presence,  but  tliat  the  tfraeiouM  presence  of 
Cod  liad  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  And  in  another 
series  of  passages  this  idea  of  God's  manifested  grace 
or  favour  is  what  is  chiefly  indicated  :  as  in  the  expres- 
sions " seek  my  face,"  "lift  on  us  the  light  of  thy  face," 
or  countenance,  ice.  In  all  such  passages  what  is  said 
of  God's  face  may  l>e  understood  of  his  loving-kindness 
as  actually  sought  after  or  experienced  by  those  who 
believe  in  his  name. 


FAIR  HAVENS  [(Jr.  na\ci  XyuVti].  the  nam*  ..f  a 
harlwur  in  Crete,  on  the  south  shore,  into  which  the 
vessel  that  carried  Paul  on  his  way  to  Home  put  in, 
but  which  was  again  abandoned,  as  too  exposed  for 
wintering  in,  Ac  xx«u  s-i2.  The  name  Htill  remains  in 
modern  Greek,  Kalot  Limtiuu ;  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  particular  place  meant  by  it  (Smith's  Vorxf, 
ami  fillip  of  1'aul,  y.  Hi). 

FAITH.  The  peculiar  importance  attached  to  faith 
in  Scripture,  and  its  relative  position  in  Christian  doc 
trine,  become  evident  when  it  is  viewed  as  that  mental 
act  upon  which  the  whole  application  of  redemption, 
on  man's  side,  depends.  The  term  (wUrrif)  properly 
means  trust  on  a  personal  Saviour,  as  opposed  to  man'* 
native  self- reliance ;  and  the  object  of  faith  is  not 
Christ's  doctrine,  nor  his  liistoric  life  as  a  mere  pattern, 
but  his  glorified  person,  with  whom  the  closest  relation 
is  formed  by  an  act  which  is  simply  receptive,  and 
raising  the  mind  above  the  seen  and  toinj-.nd.  That 
this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term  faith,  may  be 
proved  from  the  uniform  usage  of  Scripture.  Sjtne 
liave  thought  indeed  that,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
passages,  r  r  Gx  i  23;  1  Ti  it  l;  Jude  \  it  must  be  takeu  in 
an  objective  sense,  denoting  the  doctrint  of  tire  gospeL 
The  best  modern  expositors,  however,  take  all  these 
passages  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  containing  the  idea 
of  trust;  from  which  indeed  we  are  not  necessitattd  to 
depart  in  a  single  instance. 

As  to  the  ]>ositiou  and  importance  of  faith,  it  may  U 
descrilied  as  the  organ  or  means  by  which  redemption 
i*  appropriated.  It  thus  presupposes  Christ's  finished 
work,  of  w  hich  it  is  simply  receptive;  and  it  is  so  closely 
connected  with  repentance  that  the  one  is  never  found 
without  the  other,  and  can  never  lie  in  exercise  without 
the  other.  The  most  essential  light  in  which  Uie  «ib- 
ject  can  be  placed  then  is,  that  faith  is  receptive  and 
Baves,  not  as  itivolving  obedience,  but  as  reeeh  ing  a 
gift. 

The  phrase,  "  olx-dience  of  faith,"  occurriug  in  cer- 
tain passages,  Ro.  i.  6;  Ac  vi.  7,  implies  indeed  an  obedien 
tial  element  in  the  first  act  of  faith,  or  a  compliance 
with  divine  authority,  even  in  the  reception  of  the  gift, 
for  we  are  not,  with  some,  to  take  the  term  "  faith  in 
these  passages  as  equivalent  to  the  "doctrine"  of  the 
gospel,  nor  to  view  the  obedience  as  that  which  faith 
produces.  But  while  the  gospel  Ls  a  gift,  there  w  » 
divine  injunction  to  embrace  it,  1  Jn.  lit.  t*.  involving  in 
one  and  the  same  act  Uie  reception  of  a  vrift  and  the 
compliance  with  a  divine  command.  W  hile  faith  saves 
then,  not  as  it  contains  an  olwdkntial  element,  but 
simply  as  it  is  receptive,  there  is  an  obedience  of  faith 
even  in  receiving  the  gift  of  righteousness. 

Tliat  faith  is  simply  receptive,  may  be  evinced  by 
all  the  passages  where  it  is  described  in  exercise,  by 
the  prepositions  used  with  the  verb  or  noun  (as/ri  and 
eli),  and  by  the  sensible  representations  under  which  it 
is  set  forth,  such  as  "a  comine,"  Mat.  xi  »; 
ing."  He.  ri.  i»;  "  a  drinking  "  el  the  water  of  life,  J*  *  » 

We  have  first  to  consider  faith  in  connection  with  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification.  To  show  that  every 
thing  is  repudiated  but  faith  alone,  the  apostle  makes 
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use  of  various  forms  of  exclusion,  such  as  (1)  "  freely," 
Ro.Hi  H;  (2>  "without  works,"  Ro.ir.s-,  (3)  "without  the 
deeds  of  the  law,"  Bo.  ui  2s;  (4)  "by  hU  grace,"  ko  lit. 24; 
(5)  "by  grace  through  faith,"  KP.  it  8.  Grace  being 
represented  as  the  exclusive  source  of  justification,  and 
the  death  of  Christ  as  it-  material  cause,  faith  is  in  tins 
matter  merely  instrumental  and  receptive  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  (  Jed,  Ki>  Ui.  34.  Nor  has  faith  any  other 
value  beyond  that  of  uniting  us  to  its  object,  that  we 
may  be  justified  IN  him,  Oa.  U.  17. 

But  when  the  apostle  Paul  gives  all  prominence  to 
faith  in  justification,  must  he  be  understood  as  also 
excluding  works  done  after  faith  by  those  who  are  in  a 
state  el  grace  I  That  these  works  are  all  excluded  from 
the  justification  of  their  persons  is  evident,  because 
they  follow  justification;  because  the  apostle  repudiates 
every  ground  of  glorying,  Ro  i»  2;  and  because  their 
justifying  title  is  not  only  lieyond  themselves  in  Christ, 
but  admits  no  addition  of  any  kind.  Carrying  out  the 
same  mode  of  exclusion  therefore  as  is  set  forth  in 
Scripture,  it  may  be  affirmed  (1)  that  it  is  faith  that 
justifies,  not  repentance;  (2)  that  it  is  faith,  not  love; 
(S)  that  it  is  faith,  not  works;  (4)  that  it  is  faith,  not 
holiness;  (5)  that  it  is  faith  merely  as  apprehending 
Christ,  not  as  a  grace  of  the  Spirit. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how  faith  "  is  im- 
puted fur,"  or  rather  "  unto  righteousness  "  (m,  Ro.  u,  3; 
0*  U.  61  That  this  does  not  result  from  the  intrinsic 
quality  of  faith  is  self  evident.  Just  as  little  can  it 
arise  from  any  acceptation  whereby  an  imperfect  title 
U  accepted  for  a  perfect  one;  a  supposition  which  the 
inflexible  law  and  the  character  of  the  Judge  forbid. 
What  then  is  imputed  unto  righteousness  !  Gramma- 
tically construing  the  words,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  act  of  believing  stands  as  the  nominative  or  subject 
of  the  affirmation.  But  then  in  that  connection,  and 
wherever  we  are  said  to  be  justified  by  faith,  it  must 
be  added  that,  theologically,  faith  stair  I  -  by  metonymy 
for  its  object;  that  is,  for  the  Lord  our  Righteousness, 
»hom  faith  apprehends,  and  to  whom  it  unites  us. 
Thus  the  party  imputing  is  God,  the  ground  of  the  im- 
putation is  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  the  end  con- 
templated is  "  unto  (m)  righteousness."  Faith  then  is 
nut  accepted  as  an  imperfect  substitute.  The  gospel 
has  been  widely  corrupted  by  the  supposition  that  in 
this  imputation  the  act  of  faith  is  held  sufficient  for 
righteousness,  (and  accounted  to  be  what  it  is  not. 
From  the  explanation  just  given  it  folium  that  the 
common  phrase,  "the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  im- 
puted," is  the  exact  equivalent  of  tliat  Scripture  phrase. 

While  it  thus  appears  that  justification  is  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  Ro.  tit  zs,  and  that  works 
or  moral  character  neither  constitute  qualifications  nor 
pave  the  way  as  preparations,  it  remains  that  we  deter- 
mine the  character  of  justifying  faith.  This  leads  us 
t<>  explain  the  seeming  discrepancy  between  Paul  and 
James.  Paul  affirms  that  it  justifies  without  works, 
but  presupposes  that  it  is  living  faith.  James,  not 
calling  in  question  the  Pauline  doctrine,  repudiates  a 
dead  faith  as  devoid  of  justifying  efficacy.  The  same 
mbjeet  is  surveyed  by  both,  without  any  contradiction, 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  But  the  truth  in  which 
they  agree  is,  that  faith  is  not  a  dead  assent,  but  the 
act  of  a  quickened  soul,  which  possesses,  like  seed-corn, 
a  germinating  power.  Originated  by  the  Spirit  of  faith, 
I  Co  tr.  13,  and  overcoming  the  world  by  its  very  action, 
iJa».  4,  true  faith  is  always  living:  but  it  justifies 


neither  on  account  of  the  life  nor  of  the  fruits  which 
are  associated  with  it,  but  as  it  apprehends  Christ.  It 
must  be  added,  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  faith,  that 
it  is  itself  the  fruit  of  Christ's  mediation,  Iiii.  I  tfl. 
Hence  it  is  never  represented  as  a  legal  condition  on 
which  men  are  thrown  lack,  and  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  produce  in  their  own  strength,  but  as  given 
to  us,  like  every  other  blessing,  by  Clirist. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  while  the  sacred 
writers  describe  faith  as  a  reliance  on  the  personal 
Redeemer,  they  never  fail  to  bring  prominently  into 
view  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  fellowship  in  Christ's 
life.  The  apostle  John  exhibits  this  most  vividly. 
Though  none  of  the  aspects  of  the  subject  can  be  said  to 
be  awanting  in  any  of  the  apostles,  it  is  John  that  spe- 
cially dwells  on  the  thought  that  they  who  believe  not 
only  have  fellowship  in  Christ's  life,  but  receive  Him  for 
this  eud.  Paul,  in  like  manner,  is  wont  to  jwws  from 
a  description  of  justification  by  faith  to  the  new  life 
which  is  given  l.v  and  with  this  faith,  Ro  ri  i-u;  Oa.il.  *>; 
a  life  unfolding  itself  in  love  and  hope,  and  ever  ad- 
vancing to  larger  measures  of  holiness.  Nay,  Paul  is 
never  content  till  he  makes  it  plain,  that  the  Redeemer 
whom  faith  embraces  is  himself  the  principle  of  all  this 
new  life  living  in  the  disciple  by  faith,  Oa.  it  so. 

Neither  must  it  be  omitted,  that  the  apostles  exhibit 
faith  as  implying  a  change  or  nature,  and  as  having 
its  root  in  the  contrite  heart,  that  is,  the  opposite  of 
the  life  of  sin.  As  that  which  constitutes  the  fife  of 
sin  is  in  its  deepest  ground  a  course  of  self -reliance  ami 
self-contentment,  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers 
implies  that  faith  is  in  its  very  nature  a  breaking  with 
this  life  of  sin — a  renunciation  of  self-reliance  for  an 
objective  propitiation,  as  Paul  usually  puts  it — a  long- 
ing for  the  divine  or  a  new  div  ine  knowledge  different 
from  that  of  nature,  as  John  puts  it  -but  always  in 
volving  a  moral  change. 

It  only  remains  that  we  advert  to  what  has  been 
termed  the  form  of  faith,  which  may  l>e  said  to  consist 
in  KNOWLEDGE,  assent,  and  trust.  There  must  be 
necessary  knowledge  to  apprehend  correctly  what  Scrip- 
ture reveals  as  to  the  way  of  salvation,  and  assent, 
whereby  we  accept  as  true  what  is  announced,  but 
ending  in  a  trust,  whereby  the  heavy-laden  rest  their 
weary  souls  on  Christ.  It  is  a  reliance  upon  a  person 
with  a  measure  of  confidence,  not  on  a  mere  proposi- 
tion, Kp  11L  12;  He  x.  22;  Jn.  vi.  3J. 

But  in  connection  with  the  trust  which  is  the  form 
of  faith,  the  inquiry  arises,  Is  assurance  of  the  essence 
of  faith  in  such  a  sense  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  in- 
separable from  its  exercise?  This  requires  to  be  touched 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  caution.  That  a  certain 
measure  of  assurance  goes  along  with  lively  faith  may 
be  affirmed,  but  not  in  every  case  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
dubiety.  Escaping  from  the  doubting  faith  of  Rome, 
the  divines  of  the  Reformation- period  gave  utterance  to 
statements  on  the  subject  of  assurance  stronger  than 
can  well  be  vindicated;  and  many  of  the  confessions  of 
Protestantism  partake  of  a  similar  character.  But  it 
is  always  safer  to  distinguish  between  faith  and  assur- 
ance, and  to  regard  the  latter  as  a  reflex  act  or  the 
conclusion  of  an  easy  syllogism,  as  follows:— He  that 
l)elieves  on  Christ  is  justified  and  saved;  but  I  believe: 
therefore.  I  am  justified  and  saved.  While  care  is 
taken  to  foster  and  not  to  discourage  that  personal 
appropriation  of  salvation  which  forms  such  a  charac- 
teristic lineament  of  the  Protestant  church,  yet  it  is 
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always  perilous  to  construct  such  a  definition  of  faith 
ok  implies  that  its  opposite  consists  in  admitting  a 
douU  of  our  personal  salvation,  for  by  such  views  the 
faithful  are  |>erplexed,  anil  the  formalist  made  more 
secure.  [a.  8.] 

FALLOW-DEER  h,crr>,  yachmoory    Among  the 

ruminants  permitted  by  the  Law  of  Moses  to  be  used 
a*  food,  Uo.  xir. t,  this  animal  i.«  mentioned.  Its  name 
occur*  again  In  1  Ki.  iv.  '23,  in  the  account  of  the  daily 
consumption  of  food  by  king  Solomon's  household.  In 
both  cases  it  is  associated  with  deer  or  anteloj>es;  and 
as  from  the  latter  passage  the  supply  seems  to  have 
been  irregular,  and  therefore  accidental,  we  are  |*r- 
mitted  to  conclude  that  the  animal  in  question  was  not 
kept  in  parks,  but  was  wild,  and  taken  only  by  the 
chase.  The  LXX.  give  us  no  light  on  the  identifica- 
tion, for  the  word  is  absolutely  omitted  by  them  in 
lx>th  passages. 

The  fallow-deer  doe*  not  now  exist  in  Palestine,  or 
in  any  neighbouring  country,  so  far  as  we  know.  It 
is,  however,  included  in  the  animals  of  Greece,  of 
Persia,  and  of  Abyssinia;  and  therefore  may  have  in- 
habited the  wooded  parts  of  Palestine  in  ancient  days. 
It  is  however  difficult  to  suppose  that  Jerusalem  could 
liave  received  any  appreciable  amount  of  flesh  meat 
from  such  a  source,  remote  as  it  is  from  a  forest  country. 
In  all  probability  the  word  yachmoor  indicates  some 
of  the  antelope  family  —  possibly  the  animal 
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known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under  the  title  of  addax 
{Oryx  addax,  Lieht.),  which  has  been  recognized  as  a 
beast  of  chase  in  the  old  Egyptian  sculptures.  It  is 
widely  spread  over  Central  Africa,  extending  to  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  and  is  well  known  to  the 
Arabs,  who  still  distinguish  it  by  its  ancient  name, 
with  the  familiar  prefix  of  Abou,  or  father— Father 
Addas. 

The  addax  is  a  coarse  and  heavy  antelope,  three  feet 
high  at  the  withers,  with  a  large  clumsy  head,  and 
stout  legs.  The  horns  exist  in  both  sexes,  are  long, 
twisted  outwards,  covered  with  rings  nearly  to  the 
points,  which  are  sharp:  the  tail  is  long  and  tufted. 
The  head  and  neck  arc  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour, 
with  a  band  of  white  across  the  face;  the  forehead  and 
throat  are  clothed  with  coarse  black  hair,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  of  a  whitish-gray  hue.  It 
is  one  of  that  group  of  antelopes  in  which  we  may  clearly 
i  to  the  bovine  race.       [P.  H.  O.J 


FAMINE  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Scripture 
among  the  troubles  with  which  at  different  times  God'* 
people  have  had  to  contend,  and  the  scourges  which 
he  has  frequently  sent  to  chastise  the  wickedness  and 
corruption  of  the  world.  In  the  history  of  the  patri- 
archs the  equable  stream  of  their  quiet  and  wquwU'red 
life,  appears  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  the  re- 
currence of  famine,  cie  x\i  io;  xxvt  l ;  ill,  «q.,  althou^di  in 
none  of  them  is  the  calamity  explicitly  connected  with 
the  state  and  conduct  of  the  patriarchs  themselves. 
We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  there  was  a  certain 
moral  connection;  and  particularly  in  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  that  which  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  in 
c\  tut  still  in  prospect,  was  overruled  to  bring  aliont  the 
elevation  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  became 
the  means  of  bumbling  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  and 
reconciling  them  to  him.  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
chihlren  of  Israel  were  settled  in  the  land  of 


are  represented  to  have  come  upon 
them;  one,  for  example,  in  the  days  of  Ruth;  another 
of  three  years'  continuance  in  the  time  of  David,  another 
as  long,  and  greatly  more  severe,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
kc  ;  some  of  which  were  expressly  sent  as  rebukes  for 
abounding  iniquity,  Ru.  LI)  2S».  xxl ;  i  KL  xvtl.  In  the  pro- 
phetical writings  famine  is  reckoned  among  the  special 
instruments  of  the  Lord  which  he  employed,  as  occasion 
require*!,  to  chastise  men  for  their  misdeeds,  and  in  this 
connection  is  not  unfrcquently  associated  with  sword 
and  pestilence,  Is.1i.i9;  J*  *I«.1&;  xr  t  ;  r.u>  t.is,*c 

It  may  be  said  of  the  ancient  world  generally,  that 
it  was  subject  to  periodical  returns  of  dearth,  often 
amounting  in  particular  districts  to  famine,  greatly 
beyond  what  is  usually  experienced  in  modern  time* 
Various  causes  of  a  merely  natural  and  economical 
kind  contributed  to  this,  apart  from  strictly  moral  con- 
siderations. Among  these  causes  may  more  especially 
be  mentioned  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  agriculture 
which  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  which  men  had  few 
resources  to  stimulate,  or  in  unfavourable  season* 
and  hx-alities  to  aid,  the  productive  jwwers  of  nature; 
the  defective  means  of  transit,  rendering  it  often  im- 
possible to  relieve  the  wants  of  one  region,  even  when 
plenty  existed  at  no  great  distance  in  another;  the 
despotic  governments,  which  to  so  great  an  extent 
checked  the  free  development  of  human  energy  awl 
skill;  and  the  frequent  wars  and  desolations,  in  a  great 
degree  also  the  result  of  those  despotic  government*, 
which  both  interrupted  the  labours  of  the  field  and 
afterwords  wasted  its  fruits.  Depending,  as  every  re- 
turning harvest  does,  upon  the  meeting  of  many  con- 
ditions in  the  soil  and  climate,  which  necessarily  vary 
from  season  to  season,  it  was  inevitable  but  that  times 
of  scarcity  should  be  ever  and  anon  occurring  in  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  world ;  and  from  the  disadvantages 
now  referred  to,  nnder  which  the  world  in  more  remote 
times  laboured,  it  was  equally  inevitable,  that  such 
times  should  often  aggravate  into  all  the  horror*  of 
famine.  But  when,  in  addition  to  the  natural  and 
economical,  wo  tako  into  account  also  the  moral  stale 
of  the  ancient  world,  and.  in  particular,  the  ever  recur 
ring  backslidings  of  the  covenant- people,  we  can  easily 
understand  how  visitations  of  famine  should  have  been 
as  frequent  as  they  are  represented  to  have  been,  jj 
was  one  of  the  promised  blessings  of  the  covenant  that 
if  the  people  remained  steadfast  to  it,  the  Lord  *™U 
bless  them  in  their  lasket  and  in  their  store-in  other 
words,  would  give  them  fruitful  seasons:  and  as,  to 
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secure  this,  the  constant  vigilance  and  care  of  a  special 
providence  were  needed,  it  was  fitting,  that  when  the 
interests  of  righteousness  called  for  it.  there  should  be 
from  time  to  time  a  partial  suspension  of  the  beneficent 
agency  of  Heaven.  Famines  ore  still  among  the  evils 
to  which  the  world  is  subject,  although,  from  the  in- 
definite extension  of  the  arable  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  the  ready  command  that  is  now  held  over  the 
means  of  supply  and  communication,  it  is  a  form  of 
evil  which  has  undergone,  and  still  is  undergoing, 
important  modifications. 

FAN  [the  Greek  tti5w,  Latin  ventUabnm);  a  sort  of 
wooden  spade,  with  a  long  handle,  used  in  ancient 
times,  in  Greece  and  the  East  still  used,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  up  the  corn  in  a  current  of  air,  that 
the  chaff  may  be  separated  from  the  wheat.  The  more 
exact  translation  of  the  original  term  would  undoubt- 
edly be  "  winnowing-shovel."    (See  Agriculture.) 

FARTHING.  Two  words  in  Greek  are  rendered 
farthing  in  the  English  Bible,  Kolpdrrrtt,  Mat.  r. 96;  Mar 
1 1  4.',  and  acadpiov,  Mat.  x.  29;  Lu  xii.6.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  just  the  Roman  as,  equal  in  the  gospel  age 
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to  a  farthing  and  three- fourths,  or  I  S  75  farthing.  The 
other,  the  Latin  quadrans,  was  the  fourth  part  of  this, 
and  consequently  not  quite  equal  to  half  a  farthing  of 
English  money.  If  the  relative  difference,  however,  in 
the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  account,  the  one  coin 
may  \>e  regarded  an  nearly  equivalent  to  the  other. 
But  formally  considered,  the  awarion  came  a*  near  the 
farthing  as  the  quadrans. 

FAST,  FASTING.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  con- 
»idering  the  ceremonial  character  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  the  respect  had  in  many  of  its  ordinances  to  food, 
that  it  contained  no  injunction  about  fasting;  nor  doe* 
the  verb  to  fast  (dw)  once  occur  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  Pentateuch.  This  is  a  very  significant  omission  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  and 
*how*,  along  with  other  things  belonging  to  it,  how 
free  it  was  from  the  false  asceticism  and  corporeal  mor 
locations,  which  from  the  most  remote  periods  had 
established  themselves  in  the  East.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  Nazarite  vow,  the  only  thing  in  the  old  religion 
that  approached  to  the  character  of  an  ascetic  institu- 
tion, merely  the  use  of  wine  and  things  related  to  it 
fell  under  the  prohibition  of  the  lawgiver ;  and  the  vow 
it*?lf  was  voluntary;  no  one,  except  in  a  few  pecuhar 
case*,  was  obliged  to  take  it.  There  was,  however,  an 
occasion,  recurring  once  a  year,  on  which  the  people 
were  called  to  do  what  came  to  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  fasting ;  so  that  the  occasion  itself  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  familiarly  designated  the  fast,  Ac  xxrll.  9. 
This  was  the  day  of  yearly  atonement,  appointed  t<> 
take  place  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
on  which,  while  the  high  priest  performed  the  obla- 
tion* for  himself  and  for  the  people  in  all  their  sins, 
the  people  themselves  were  commanded  to  "afflict  their 
*oul»,"  U  xvi  29.  What  particularly  was  implied  in  this 
afflicting  of  their  souls,  is  not 
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that  they  were  "  to  do  no  work  at  all,"  and  were  to 
make  it  "  a  Sabbath  of  rest;"  and  for  this  special  reason, 
that  "on  that  day  the  priest  should  make  an  atone- 
ment for  them  to  cleanse  them,  that  they  might  be 
clean  from  all  their  sins  before  the  Lord."  Being  a 
day  specially  set  apart  for  calling  sins  to  remembrance, 
it  was  also  a  day  meet  for  afflicting  their  souls ;  it 
became  them  then  to  cease  from  the  gratification  of 
fleshly  desire,  "not  doing  their  own  works,  or  finding 
their  own  pleasure,"  and  with  fitting  exercises  of 
humiliation  and  godly  sorrow  to  recall  to  mind  the 
backsliding*  and  transgressions  with  which  they  had 
dishonoured  the  living  God. 

It  would  be  quite  natural  for  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  so  much  that  was  symbolical  in  religion,  to 
embody  the  affliction  they  were  required  to  inflict 
upon  their  souls  in  an  actual  fast.  It  is  certain,  that 
in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  this 
teas  practised;  yet  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  the  prac- 
tice afforded  no  indication  of  a  pure  and  proper  ob- 
servance; nay,  the  regard  that  was  had  to  the  corpo- 
real abstinence  was  sharply  reproved  as  a  hypocritical 
and  shallow  counterfeit.  "Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I 
have  chosen?  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul?  Is 
it  to  bow  down  the  head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread 
sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him?  wilt  thou  call  this  a 
fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  !"  la  MIL  5.  It 
was  not  that  such  external  signs  of  penitence  and 
Kadiies*  w.-n-  ill  themselves  improper,  or  undeserving 
of  divine  recognition,  when  they  really  were  the  signs 
of  a  corresponding  inward  affection.  The  favourable 
notice  taken  <»f  them  in  various  cases  of  Old  Testa- 
ment history  is  proof  enough  to  the  contrary.  But  it 
was  the  state  of  soul  itself,  as  indicated  by  the  ab- 
stinence from  food  and  the  clothing  of  sackcloth,  which 
in  such  cases  met  with  the  approval  of  God;  without 
that  the  other  would  have  been  but  a  show  and  a 
mockery;  and  it  was  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  more  intently  upon  the 
proper  state  of  mind,  as  the  great  thing  desired,  that 
so  little  was  said,  in  the  original  ordinance  regarding 
the  day  of  atonement,  as  to  what  outward  expressions 
of  a  contrite  and  penitent  spirit  might  be  suitable  for 
the  occasion.  Had  simply  fasting  been  ordained,  the 
greater  part  would  have  deemed  the  service  duly  per- 
formed by  abstaining  a  certain  time  from  their  ordinary 
refreshments.  Even  as  matters  stood,  this  tendency 
but  too  palpably  discovered  itself,  and  drew  forth  the 
indignant  reproof  of  the  prophet  already  quoted.  Some- 
thing certainly  was  due  to  external  propriety.  A  spare 
diet,  the  absence  of  all  luxuries,  a  marked  reserve  in 
regard  to  every  kind  of  fleshly  pleasure  or  indulgence, 
even  a  partial  abstinence  from  food,  would  naturally 
be  felt  by  the  pious  portion  of  the  community  to  be 
proper  accompaniments  of  the  service.  But  serious 
and  heartfelt  sorrow  for  sin,  with  earnest  strivings  to 
\>e  delivered  from  it,  would  still  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  thing;  as  is  finely  expressed  by  the  prophet:  "  Is 
not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands 
of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  aud  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  I 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that 
thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house' 
when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him;  and 
that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  1" 

Biihr,  therefore,  characterizes  the  day  for  afflicting 
the  soul  with  substantial  correctness  when  he  says  of 
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it,  ''It  ought  Ui  have  been  a  <lay  of  denial,  of  serious- 
ness, of  humiliation,  and  in  no  far  also  of  repentance. 
But  the  matter  is  carried  to  excess  when,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  done,  the  day  is  represented  as  one  of 
formal  mourning  in  order  to  be  s|>ent  in  fasting.  For, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  holiness 
and  mourning  are  always  contrasts,  and  the  day  em- 
phatically of  sanctifying  could  not  on  this  account  alone 
wear  formally  the  aspect  of  mourning"  (  symbolik,  u,  p, 

«T4). 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  prescription  in 
the  law  respecting  fasting,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
of  fasts  having  been  observed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
covenant  people  when  anything  called  for  special  humil- 
iation and  grief.  David  fasted  when  he  lay  under  the 
judgment  of  Cod  on  account  of  his  adultery,  and  woidd 
taste  nothing  till  the  child  was  dead,  2Sa.nl  21;  Ahab 
also  fasted  when  he  heard  the  doom  pronounced  on 
him  by  Elijah  for  the  murder  of  Naboth,  and  got  in 
consequence  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  evils,  1  Kt 
nL  27 ;  and  on  distressing  occasions  the  people  generally, 
in  token  of  their  distress,  voluntarily  fasted  for  a  day, 
and  clothed  themselves  in  mourning  attire,  Ja  xx  23.W; 
I  Sa. Tit. « j  2  ch.  n.  3, ke.  I n  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom 
we  read  of  a  whole  series  of  fasts  connected  with 
special  days,  which  hail  lieen  rendered  memorable  and 
mournful  by  the  calamities  suffered  on  them.  They 
are  enumerated  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  when  point- 
ing to  the  better  times  in  prospect,  which  should  change 
the  sorrow  into  joy:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
The  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth, 
ami  the  fast  of  the  seventh,  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth, 
shall  be  to  the  house  of  Judah  joy  and  gladness,  and 
cheerful  feasts,"  Zee  nil  is>;  that  of  the  fourth  was  in  com- 
memoration of  th<>  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; the  fifth  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  of  the 
temple  and  the  chief  houses  in  the  city;  the  seventh 
had  respect  to  the  Hinder  of  Gedaliah;  and  the  tenth, 
though  the  last  as  to  its  |ieriodical  observance,  appears 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  first  event  in  the 
series  — the  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldean 
army,  Je  HI  6.7;  xH  1 ;  2  Ki,  txr  i,  s,  *c  But  these  fasts 
were  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  were  probably 
altogether  discontinued  soon  after  the  return  from 
Babylon. 

What  the  Jews  sometimes  called  fasting,  however, 
was  not  a  total  abstinence  from  food,  but  only  a  spare 
diet,  and  a  renunciation  of  everything  like  feasting 
and  jollity.  Thus  Daniel  speaks  of  fasting  or  mourning 
three  whole  weeks,  and  defines  his  behaviour  more  ex- 
actly by  saying  that  he  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither 
did  flesh  or  wine  come  into  his  mouth.  Da  x.  t.  Judith 
is  represented  in  the  book  that  bears  her  name  as  fasting 
all  the  days  of  her  widowhood,  excepting  on  the  eves 
of  Sabbaths  and  holidays,  ch  Till. «  But  as  the  spirit 
of  ceremonialism  proceeded,  the  rigour  and  frequency  of 
fasting  would  naturally  liecomemore  marked.  Hence, 
in  the  gos|>el  ag.-,  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  have 
"  fa*t«l  oft,"  and  the  living  representative  of  them 
exhibited  in  one  of  our  Lord"B  parables  says  of  himself, 
"  I  fast  twice  in  the  week." 

Our  Lord  gave  no  countenance  to  this  undue  regard 
to  fasting,  ami  the  prizing  of  it  as  a  thing  praise- 
worthy in  itself.  He  even  plainly  disparaged  it;  and  in 
consequence  incurred  the  reproach  of  being  less  rigid 
in  his  manners,  more  given  to  eating  and  drinking, 
than  the  Pharisees,  and  even  his  own  forerunner,  Ln. 


t.  33.  This,  however,  did  not  move  him  from  his  o»urs  ; 
and  in  the  reply  he  gave  to  the  question  put  to  hhn  on 
the  subject,  he  excused  himself  from  iinjsising  an; 
ordinance  of  fasting  on  his  disciples  while  he  was  with 
them,  as  a  thing  altogether  unsuited  to  their  circum- 
stances ;  but,  at  the  saute  time,  he  gave  intimation  of 
troubles  and  distresses  which  should  arise  after  his 
dt  parture  from  them,  and  which  would  certainly  care 
them  to  fast.  In  other  words,  he  would  lay  down  no 
injunction  to  fast,  or  give  it  any  countenance  as  a  prac- 
tice which  was  to  be  observed  for  its  own  sake;  it  w.v 
to  depend  u|kji»  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  to 
be  left  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  in  a  condition 
to  profit  by  it.  So  far  from  encouraging  the  prac 
tice  as  in  itself  a  proof  of  sublime  ascetic  piety,  or 
marking  high  proficiency  in  the  divine  life,  he  denounced 
the  men  who  made  much  of  it  as  hypocrites,  anil  ev 
horted  such  as  might  at  any  time  engage  in  it  to  i 
their  head  and  wash  their  faces,  so  as  not  to  i 
unto  men  to  fast,  Mat  it  i; ;  if  practised  at  all,  it  shocM 
lie  only  as  a  [>art  of  personal  godliness,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  soul's  imjirovement  in  the  life  of  faith.  His  ova 
example  iu  entering  upon  his  high  undertaking  with  » 
pcriixl  of  fasting,  although  it  was  certainly  an  extraur 
dinary  occasion,  and  one  during  which  till  near  iu  close 
he  was  even  unconscious  of  hunger,  may  yet  be  justly 
taken  as  a  proof,  that  at  special  seasons  anil  emergen- 
cies the  total  or  partial  alwtiueuce  from  food  may  be 
practised  with  ail  vantage  by  believers.  But  to  institute 
jwriixlioaJ  times  for  doing  so,  or  to  connect  peculiar 
privileges  and  hope*  with  any  amount  of  simple  absti- 
nence, is  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  nor 
can  it  ever  be  done,  without  the  greatest  danger  of  fil- 
tering the  spirit  of  self -righteousness.  It  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  the  passage,  i  Co  Tit  &,  where  farting  i» 
coupled  with  prayer  as  alike  necessary  to  progress  in 
the  divine  life,  has  been  improjwrly  admitted  into  the 
received  text.  Acoordiug  to  the  bent  authorities  the 
reading  should  lie,  "that  ye  may  give  yourselves  to 
prayer."  The  apostles  themselves,  however,  to  some 
extent  kept  up  the  practice  of  occasional  farting,  to 
which  they  hail  been  accustomed,  Ac  xiu.  i  -  xir  B;  Id 
it.  27. 

FAT,  according  to  the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  Old 
Testament,  stood  in  a  close  relation  to  blood;  both  alike 
were  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  Lord,  and  were  kwkeJ 
upon  as  so  peculiarly  his,  that  they  were  prohibits! 
from  ordinary  use.  "  It  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute 
for  your  generations,  throughout  all  your  dwelling, 
that  ye  eat  neither  fat  nor  blood,"  Le.  ill  17  What  ■ 
meant  here  by  fat,  appears  from  the  connection  to  be 
fat  in  a  lumpish  or  separate  state,  not  as  intenoingfed 
with  the  fleshy  parte  of  the  animal.  For  in  the  pn- 
scriptions  going  before  respecting  the  peace  or  thank 
offerings,  it  was  not  absolutely  every  particle  of  fat 
which  required  to  he  burned  on  the  altar,  but  the  fat 
that  covers  the  inward*,  that  in  which  the  kidnevi 
are  imbedded,  that  also  upon  the  flanks,  and.  when  the 
offering  was  of  the  flock,  the  entire  rump,  which  it  one 
mass  of  fat  in  Syrian  sheep.  It  was  the  fat  in  « 
far  as  it  existed  in  a  separate  form,  and  could  be  with- 
out difficulty  taken  from  the  carcase  and  consumed 
this  simply  which  was  devoted  to  the  altar,  and  fa» 
bidden  as  ordinary  food.  The  restriction  did  not  lire- 
vent  the  feeding  or  fattening  of  sheep  and  cattle  f»T 

the  table,  ha,  it.  23;  I  Kt  It.  » 

In  regard  to  the  reason  for  this  appropriation  "f  the 
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fat  of  slain  victims  to  the  altar,  and  its  prohibition  fur 
food,  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
A  class  uf  writers  would  find  the  ground  of  it  in  simply 
dietary  or  economical  considerations— as,  that  it  wan 
designed  to  discourage  a  mere  fleshly  luxury,  or  to  pre- 
vent indulgence  in  what  may  lie  fitted,  in  warm  climates, 
to  cause  indigestion,  to  render  the  blood  cold  and  heavy, 
perhaps  to  nourish  a  tendency  U>  cutaneous  diseases 
(Mjumontdes,  Kitto'i  Cyclopedia  I;  and  Michaelis  thought  it 
was  to  be  explained  from  a  desire  to  form  the  taste  of 
the  Hebrews  to  oil  rather  than  to  fat.  anil  so  to  induce 
them  to  give  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
and  other  production-  of  the  field,  and  proportionately 
al«andon  their  old  nomade  habits.  Considerations  like 
these,  however,  partly  conjectural,  and  all  inferior  in 
their  nature,  could  have  nothing  more  than  a  secondary 
place,  if  they  could  even  have  that,  in  the  prescriptions 
of  a  ritual  which  throughout  was  based  on  the  moral 
asjtccts  and  relations  of  thing-*.  If  it  was  not  primarily 
because  blood  is  difficult  of  digestion,  or  l>ecause  of  any 
relation  it  occupies  to  the  food  and  habits  of  mankind, 
that  it  was  consecrated  to  the  altar  and  interdicted 
from  the  table,  the  same  undoubtedly  must  t>e  lielil  re- 
specting the  fat,  which  is  classed  along  with  it.  That 
place  was  assigned  to  the  blood,  because  it  was  the 
bearer  of  the  life,  U  irti  ii;  and  as  such  represented 
the  rational  and  spiritual  attributes  of  man's  nature  - 
the  principle  of  his  higher  life.  Hut  next  to  the  blood 
in  that  respect  stood  the  fat,  which  might  he  called  the 
efflorescence  of  the  animal  life — the  sign  of  its  greatest 
hcalthfulnes*  and  vigour,  and  hence  usually  clustering 
in  greatest  fulness  amund  the  more  inward  and  vital 
parts  of  the  system.  On  this  account  the  term  /at  w.vi 
commonly  applied  to  everything  that  wag  l>est  and  most 
excellent  of  its  kind.  The  fat  of  the  earth,  the  fat  of  the 
wheat,  of  the  oil  and  the  vine,  even  the  fat  of  the 
mighty,  though  to  our  view  somewhat  peculiar  expres- 
sions, were  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  as  indicating  the 
choicest  specimens  or  examples  of  the  several  objects 
in  question,  r,t  xU  1*;  Ds.txiti  li;  Su  trill  It; 1 8l  i  £t  In 
this,  therefore,  we  have  an  adequate  and  |H-rfectly  natu- 
ral reason  for  the  fat  lieing  taken  as  ''the  food  of  the 
offering  made  by  fire."  It  stood  in  a  close  connection 
with  the  life,  and  of  the  eatable  portion  of  the  animal 
was  the  richest,  the  best.  But  the  best  and  first, 
to  use  the  words  of  llahr  (Symboiik.il  p  a«>.  "belong  in 
all  cases  to  Jehovah,  and  may  be  said  also  in  a  sense 
to  represent  the  whole,  of  which  it  is  the  best  anil  first. 
As  of  all  produce,  the  first  and  best,  representing  the 
entire  harvest-yield,  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord, 
so  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  when  it  was  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  burnt- offering,  wholly  consumed  upon  the 
altar,  its  first  and  Iwst,  namely  all  its  fat,  must  in  like 
manner  be  burned." 

If  this  fundamental  ground  i-i  borne  in  mind,  one 
may  easily  know  what  to  make  of  the  old  tvpicnl 
explanations— such  as  this,  "  the  burning  of  the  fat  to 
the  Lord  typified  the  inexpressible  trouble  of  Christ's 
soul  amidst  the  flames  of  his  Father's  wrath:  and  that 
we  ought  to  devote  ourselves  to  God's  service  with  a 
heart  all  inflamed  with  love;  and  ought  to  have  our 
most  inward  and  beloved  lusts  destroyed  by  the  spirit 
of  judgment  and  of  burning"  (Brown1*  Dictionary*.  It  is 
impossible,  in  any  ease,  that  one  an.l  the  same  action 
could  typically  represent  things  so  very  diverse  in  their 
nature  as  those  here  strung  together,  and  which  can 
have  nothing  more  than  a  formal  agreement.  Hut 


since  the  fat  went  along  with  the  blood  as  together  con- 
stituting the  being  and  worth  of  the  living  creature,  so, 
when  transferred  to  the  t-piritual  realities  of  the  new 
covenant,  the  burning  of  the  fat  is  undoubtedly  to  he 
explained,  primarily,  of  the  offering  of  what  was  best 
and  loftiest  in  Christ's  pure  humanity,  and  subordi- 
nately  of  what,  through  the  operation  of  his  grace,  may 
be  so  regarded  in  his  people.  In  him  alone  was  there 
anything  strictly  good  to  offer;  and  what  is  such  in 
them  is  only  from  the  working  of  Ids  grace  in  their 
experience;  but  this  also  must  be  offered  as  a  spiritual 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  Ro  ill  I. 

FAT,  in  the  authorized  version,  is  sometimes  used 
for  Vat  or  Wink  puks.s  (which  »ee>. 

FATHER  This  term  is  very  variously  applied  in 
Scripture,  and  occurs  in  modes  of  expression  which  are 
not  quite  usual  in  European  languages.  For.  beside 
the  uses  of  it  common  to  all  languages  (l  i,  of  the  imme- 
diate male  parent;  C->  of  the  more  remote  |«arents  or 
ancestors;  (3)  of  one  occupying  somewhat  of  the  position 
and  exercising  to  some  extent  the  authority  of  a  father, 
its  Joseph  to  Pharaoh,  G«  xl».  s.  or  Xaaman  to  his  ser- 
vants, sKLt  it  is  also  extended  {4)  to  all,  who  in 
any  respect  might  be  said  to  originate  or  have  power 
over  any  object  or  persons.  For  example,  the  inventor 
of  an  art  was  called  its  father,  or  the  father  of  those 
who  practise,!  it;  Jiihal  was  "the  father  of  all  such 
as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  and  Jabal  "  the  father 
of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,'"  Ce  i«.  so,  21.  So  in  regard  to 
cities,  Salma  is  represented  as  the  father  of  Bethlehem, 
Hareph  of  Beth-gader,  Jcc,  1  Ch,  H.  51;  to.  14;  li  3S. 

The  place  and  authority  of  the  father  stood  very 
hi^h  in  patriarchal  times,  and  they  were  substantially 
embodied  in  the  legislation  of  Moses.  While  the  father 
lived  he  continued  to  represent  the  whole  family,  the 
property  was  held  in  his  name,  and  all  was  under  his 
superintendence  and  control.  His  power,  however, 
was  by  no  means  unlimited  or  arbitrary;  and  if  any 
occasion  arose  for  severe  discipline  or  capital  punish- 
ment in  his  family,  he  was  not  himself  to  inflict  it,  but 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  constituted  authorities, 
Dc  ixl  i»  But  these  authorities  were  charged  to 
repress  all  filial  insubordination,  and  with  summary 
judgment  put  an  end  to  its  more  lawless  outbreaking*. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  father,  as  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, had  the  obligation  itn|M*cd  u|*m  him  of  bringing 
up  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  making  them  well 
acquainted  with  the  precepts  of  his  law,  and  generally 
acting  as  their  instructor  and  guide,  D«  n .  i»;Ei  »ii .36,4c. 
Si  that,  if  fathers  were,  in  the  first  instance,  faithful 
to  their  trust,  it  could  not  very  frequently  happen  that 
the  severities  in  question  would  need  to  be  exercised 
iqion  the  children. 

For  the  more  i>eculiar  use  of  the  word  futhrr,  in  re- 
ference to  God.  and  the  relations  implied  in  it,  see  under 
Abba,  and  Sons  of  God. 

FEASTS,  or  sacred  festivals  which  held  an  import 
ant  place  in  the  Jewish  religion— are  what  alone  re- 
quire to  be  heated  here  under  the  name  of  /waft.  For 
of  feasts,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  there  was  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  or  which  requires  explanation  to 
intelligent  readers  of  the  Bible.  The  occasions  of 
making  feasts  among  the  Jews  and  other  people  of  the 
East  were  much  the  same  with  those  which  give  rise 
to  them  elsewhere— the  meeting  of  friends,  the  making 
of  public  compacts  or  treaties,  prosperous  events,  mar- 
riages, and  such  like.    Whatever  was  pecnHar  in  the 
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mode  of  conducting  their  entertainment*  on  such  occa- 
sions, will  be  found  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
occasions  themselves.  {See  Food,  Hospitality,  Din- 
ner, Supper.) 

The  English  term  feaaU  very  inadequately  expresses 
(in  a  religious  respect)  what  is  meant  by  the  corre- 
sponding expressions  in  Hebrew,  and  indeed  is  apt  to 
convey  an  impression  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
more  fundamental  idea.  There  are  two  words  in  He- 
brew for  which  it  is  used  as  an  equivalent,  and  to  one 
of  them  only  docs  it  approximate  in  meaning.  This  is 
hng  Onb  derived  from  the  verb  which  signifies  to 

T 

dance,  and,  when  applied  to  religious  institutions  or 
services,  indicating  them,  originally  at  least,  as  solem- 
nities accompanied  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. But  this  term  is  scarcely  ever  applied  excepting 
to  two  of  the  stated  solemnities  of  the  old  covenant  - 
the  passover  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Be  »it.  II;  I*. 
ixlil  .■»;  Nu  xxix.  I2i  l>c  xri  13 — which  were  both  celebrated 
with  rejoicings,  and  rejoicings  that  were  connected  with 
the  participation  of  food  as  an  essential  part  of  the  ser- 
vice. Indeed,  Latterly  the  term  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which 
the  rabbins  therefore  call  emphatically  the  hay,  as 
being  from  its  very  nature  the  one  that  partook  most 
of  the  cliaracter  of  a  joyous  feast.  But  the  term  that 
most  fitly  designated,  and  that  alone  actually  compre- 
hended all  the  Bacred  feasts,  was  moed  (->y"jc) ;  and 

where  the  stated  solemnities  in  their  proper  nature 
and  entire  compass  are  treated  of,  as  they  are  in 
Le.  xxiii.,  this  is  the  term  that  is  applied  to  them  all; 
they  are  the  moadetm  of  Jehovah;  and  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  alone  is  hwj  used  as  an  interchangeable 
Ter  »  Now.  vwadrem  must  mean  either  at- 
or  placet  of  a/temlfif;  it  is  used  frequently  in 
s;  but  here  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  former.  Indeed  the  language  of  the  sacred 
writer  explains  itself:  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying.  The  moadetm  (feasts)  of  Jehovah,  tin 
which  ye  shall  call  holy  convocations,  these  are  the 
moadeem."  What  was  meant  by  this  name,  therefore, 
was  the  stated  solemnities  of  the  people — the  occasions 
fixed  by  divine  appoiutment  for  their  being  called  and 
meeting  together  in  holy  fellowship;  meeting,  that  is, 
for  acts  and  purposes  of  sacred  worship.  Holy  convo- 
cations, or  calling  of  assemblies,  could  have  had  no  other 
object  than  the  celebration  in  some  way  of  divine  wor- 
ship, or  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
community.  Any  other  ends  that  may  have  been 
served  by  them  must  liave  been  quite  incidental  and 
subordinate.  And  hence  alone  appears  the  utterly 
groundless  nature  of  the  idea  set  forth  respecting  those 
sacred  festivals,  especially  by  writers  in  Germany,  as  if 
they  hail  a  political  and  social  much  more  than  a  reli- 
gious bearing,  and  were  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of 
the  good  fellowship  they  promoted  between  the  differ- 
ent  menders  of  the  community,  the  opportunities  they 
afforded  for  merchandise,  and  the  hilarity  and  good 
cheer  which  prevailed  at  them  (Horder.Ebr.  r«c*ic,i.  p.  uo; 
MicbaoU*,  Comm  on  Lam  of  Mohps,  »rt.  iw).  There  might, 
doubtless,  have  accrued  from  the  three  larger  and  more 
prolonged  feast*  some  advantages  of  the  kind  now  re- 
ferred to;  seeing  that  at  these  the  people  met  from  all 
part*  of  the  land,  and  were  together  for  a  whole  week, 
portions  only  of  which  could  be  spent  in  religious  exer- 
cises.   A  communal  and  brotherly  spirit  could  not  fail 


to  be  fostered  by  such  ever- recurring  assemblages  M 
one  place  and  centre  of  worahip.  But  still  they  could 
never  be  regarded  as  the  more  proper  and  direct  object 
of  those  feasts,  any  more  than  of  the  others;  for  all  had 
primarily  a  religious  aim,  and  were  pre-eminently  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  promote  the  people's  fellowship 
with  God.  It  was  before  Him,  not  simply  with  one 
another,  that  they  were  to  meet;  not  in  assemblies 
merely,  but  in  holy  assemblies  that  they  were  to  con- 
gregate; so  that,  as  Bahr  justly  on  this  point  states, 
-  it  was  not  politics  and  commerce  that  had  here  to  do, 
but  the  soul  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation— the  foundation 
of  the  religious  and  political  existence  of  Israel,  the 
covenant  with  Jehovah"  (SrmboUk, u.  p.&u). 

Another  thing  is  quite  clear  from  this  characteristic 
definition  of  all  the  moadeem  or  feasts,  and  one  tliat 
also  meets  a  related  and  too  prevalent  error;  it  is,  that 
the  law  plainly  contemplated  stated  and  regular  meet- 
ings for  worship,  some  of  a  smaller  and  frequently-re- 
curring nature,  as  well  as  others  at  greater  interval*, 
and  attended  with  more  of  the  circumstantials  of  wor- 
ship. For  among  the  sacred  seasons,  which  were  to 
derive  their  common  distinction  from  the  calling  of 
holy  assemblies,  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  stood  the 
weekly  Sabbath;  to  which  also  there  were  added,  m 
single  days,  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
the  tenth  of  that  month,  on  one  and  all  of  which  tin-re 
were  to  be  holy  convocations,  as  well  as  at  the  three 
great  festivals  of  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Taber- 
nacles. It  is  obvious  that  the  holy  assemblies  by  which 
those  other  days — the  individual  Sabbath* — were  to  be 
distinguished,  must  have  been  quite  local;  families  or 
townships  meeting  together  in  their  several  districts, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Levi  tea  or  elders  among 
them,  engaging  in  some  common  acts  of  devotion. 
Nothing  was  prescribed  as  to  the  particular  form  and 
manner;  this  was  left  (as  it  has  been  very  much  in  every 
age  of  the  church)  to  the  direction  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  great  truth* 
and  principles  of  the  law.  In  later  times  the  provision 
was  carried  into  effect  by  the  erection  of  synagogue*, 
and  the  organization  of  a  regular  system  of  discipline 
and  worship  connected  with  them.  It  was  a  mode  per 
fectly  authorized  by  the  legislation  respecting  the  stated 
assemblies,  and  might  from  the  first  have  been  adopted; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  things  look  so  orderly  and 
systematic  a  shape  in  this  respect  during  the  earlier 
and  brighter  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  This,  how- 
ever, doe*  not  invalidate  the  fact,  that  on  all  the  dan 
specified  in  the  law  as  Sabbaths,  there  should  have  been, 
and  among  the  better  portions  of  the  community  actu- 
ally were,  holy  assemblies;  and  it  is  only  on  the  sup- 
I s isition  of  there  having  been  such,  that  we  can  account 
for  the  allusions  occasionally  made  in  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  "the  congregations,"  "the  call 
ing  of  assemblies,"  "the  solemn  meetings,"  I*  LIJ.P" 
lxxxL  3,  *c;  and  also  to  the  practice,  as  one  in  common 
use  even  in  the  degenerate  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  the 
more  piously  tlisposed  going  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophet*  on  Sabbath-days  and  new 
moons,  i  Ki  It  sa  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver  in  this  respect  was  never 
wholly  disregarded;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
had  his  intention  been  more  fully  carried  out  in  tke 
better  days  of  the  commonwealth,  the  seasons  of  de- 
generacy and  backsliding  would  neither  have  been  to 
frequent  nor  so  great  as  they  actually  were.   On  th» 
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part  of  the  subject  sec  Meyer,  Dt  Trmp.  Sac.  tt  Festit 
ditbiu  Htb.  p.  ii.  c.  9;  Fairbairn's  Typology,  ii.  p.  403, 
leq. ;  also  (jeorge,  Die  alt.  t'ttit  Jmi.  p.  161,  202,  where 
the  correct  view  in  maiulaiued,  though  in  the  midst  of 
much  that  is  unsound. 

Keeping  iu  view,  then,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
feasts— or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  the  IMUed  seasons 
and  solemnities — of  the  old  covenant,  namely,  that 
they  were  ap|*>inted  for  the  Hpeci&l  purpoete  of  cultivat- 
ing, by  means  of  religious  meetings  and  appropriate 
acts,  the  holiness  of  the  covenant,  we  shall  take  a  sur- 
vey of  them  individually,  aud  in  the  onler  in  which 
they  are  presented  in  the  chapter,  U.  xxtii ,  which  for- 
mally treats  of  them. 

I.  The  Ftatt  of  the  WtcLli/  Sittlmth.  —The  institution 
of  Uie  weekly  Sabbath  has  w  much  that  watt  peculiar 
to  it,  and  stands  connected  with  §o  many  questions  of 
importance  res|>ccting  its  origin,  distinctive  character, 
and  proper  olmervance,  as  well  as  iU  relation  to  Chris- 
tian times,  that  it  will  be  best  treated  as  a  whole  by 
itself.  What  it  had  in  common  with  the  moadum 
respected  but  one  part,  though  a  very  important  part, 
of  its  design  ;  and  even  this,  to  Is?  properly  understood, 
requires  to  be  viewed  iu  connection  with  its  entire 
purport  and  general  bearing*.    (Am  Sabbath.) 

II.  Ftiutof  iiiUurtncd  /Irani,  or  tin  J'omoixk. — This 
feast  is  placed  next  in  order  to  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
ami  formed  the  first  in  point  of  time  of  all  the  annual 
feasts  -the  first,  therefore,  of  the  solemnities  that 
usually  went  by  the  name  of  feast*.  It  was  indifferently 
called  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  the  feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  ;  but  where  the  object  was  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  the  Passover  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
Passover  as  a  feast  following  on  the  sacrifice,  the  latter 
was  designated  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Thus, 
in  Lo.  xxiii.  5,  seq.,  "  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  at  even  (tit  between  the  two  evenings)  is  the 
Lord's  Passover.  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
same  month  is  the  feast  of  unlcaveued  bread  unto  the 
Linl;  seven  days  yo  must  eat  unleavened  bread.  In 
the  first  day  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation;  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work."  kc  The  Passover,  it  will 
be  observed,  as  a  sacrifice,  was  assigned  to  the  very 
close  of  the  fourteenth  day  —  to  the  period  between 
suru»et  and  total  darkness,  as  the  expression  seems 
strictly  to  import;  but,  as  the  later  Jews  understood 
it,  between  aI>out  three  in  the  afternoon  ami  sunset. 
(See  under  Eve.mnuh.i  It  was  fixed  so  near  the  close 
of  that  <lay  that  the  victim  might  lie  ready  to  be  par- 
taken of  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  next  day, 
which  took  place  when  night  had  fairly  set  in,  and  so 
might  form  the  initial  and  prominent  part  of  the  |>aschal 
feast.  This  feast  therefore,  including  the  eating  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  began  at  night,  and  on  what  the  Jews 
reckoned  the  first  hours  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  tlie 


The  animal,  which  was  ordained  to  lie  at  once  the 
itice  that  preceded,  and  the  food  that  introduced, 
the  observances  of  the  feast,  was  allowed  to  be  chosen 
either  from  the  goats  or  the  sheep.  Custom,  however, 
ultimately  narrowed  it  to  the  latter ;  and  a  lamb  of 
the  Hock  came  to  be  universally  regarded  as  the  proper 
paschal  offering.  It  was  ordained  to  be  a  lamb  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  without  blemish.  It  was  to  be 
slain  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  and  was  called  the 
mcrinoi  of  the  Lord's  passover,  Kx  ill  W;  *x«I».k;  in  the 
last  of  the  two  passages  referred  to,  and  in  a  corre- 


real  weight  iu  the  considerations 
view  in  question.    They  consist 


sponding  one,  v.x  xxiil  is,  it  is  called  emphatically  by  the 
Lord,  my  tacrijiee ;  according  to  the  ultimate  arrange- 
ment it  was  to  be  slain  at  the  holy  place,  Do.  x»t.  s,*e.| ; 
iU  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  2Cb  XXX.  16,  IT  i 
mv  11,13;  and  it  was  in  consideration  of  its  blood,  as 
substituted  for  the  life  of  the  first-born,  that  the  lyird 
preserved  and  rescued  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
dominion  of  Egypt.  These  things  conclusively  esUhlish 
its  sacrificial  character,  in  which  light  it  was  certainly 
regarded  by  Philo  and  Joscphus ;  and  the  apostle  adds 
his  explicit  testimony,  when  he  represents  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  of  our  Passover,  l  Co. ».  r. 
The  scriptural  evidence,  indeed,  is  so  plain  that  one 
can  scarcely  suppme  it  would  ever  have  been  called  in 
question  but  for  some  |Kilemical  interest.  The  first 
who  did  so  were  some  of  the  continental,  chiefly  Lutheran, 
theologians  (Chemnitz,  (ierhard,  Calov,  kc.\,  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  argument  derived  from  the 
Passover  being  a  perpetually  repeated  sacrifice  as  well 
as  feast,  in  favour  of  the  propiatory  character  of  the 
Isird's  Supper,  endeavoured  to  disprove  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Passover.  This  was  to  meet  one 
false  position  with  another,  and,  indent,  for  the  sake 
of  defending  the  purity  of  an  ordinance,  imperilling  the 
doctrine  on  which  it  was  based ;  for  to  eliminate  the  sacri- 
ficial  element  from  the  great  redemptive  act  of  the  old 
covenant  was  manifestly  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
like  attempt  Uing  made  in  resjiect  to  that  of  the  new. 
And  so  it  happened;  the  persons  in  later  times  who 
have  chiefly  called  in  question  the  sacrificial  imj>ort  of  the 
Passover  have  been  the  Socinians  and  Rationalists,  who 
have  sought  thereby  to  strengthen  their  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement  ^oo  Ma*-oo  «d  the  Atonement, 
ii'.to  ii).  There  is  n 
urged  to  establish  tl 

merely  in  certain  siqierfieial  differences  lietwecn  the 
Passover  and  the  other  sacrifices,  but  which  could 
never  be  meant  to  affect  the  substantial  agreements. 
Even  some  of  the  more  obvious  differences  seem  to 
have  been  connected  only  with  the  first  celebration; 
for  the  original  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door- 
posts was  afterwards  elianged  to  sprinkling  on  the 
altar;  and  the  slaving  at  the  door  of  each  man's  dwel- 
ling to  slaying  at  the  tattemacie;  and  though  it  is  not 
recorded,  yet  the  probability  is,  that  the  usual  law  re- 
specting  tiie  fat  of  the  animal  offerings  was  observed 
also  here.  As  a  sacrifice  the  Passover  occupied  a 
jM  culiar  place,  and  in  consequence  had  ordinances  of 
its  own,  which  kept  it  in  some  degree  apart  from  the 
others;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
fundamental  character  belonged  to  it  and  to  them. 

By  ordaining  that  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb 
should  Is*  turned  into  a  meal,  the  same  general  truth 
was  exhibited  which  had  its  representation  in  all 
sacrificial  meals;  it  showed  forth  the  actual  fellowship 
which  the  partakers  of  the  feast  were  admitted  to  hold 
with  God,  as  the  result  of  the  atoning  sacrifice.  That 
which,  in  the  merciful  arrangement  of  (iod,  shielded 
them  from  destruction,  at  the  same  time  struck  the 
knell  of  their  deliverance;  while  they  were  saved  from 
death,  they  were  also  made  to  enter  on  a  new  life ;  in 
visible  attestation  whereof  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  which 
had  lieen  awpted  in  their  behalf,  was  given  them  as 
the  food  of  their  redeemed  natures,  that  in  the  strength 
of  it.  and  of  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  God's  favour 
along  with  it,  they  might  proceed  on  their  course  with 
alacrity  and  joy.  "  And  the  era  of  the  institution  of  the 
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Passover  being  thus  like  the  birth-time  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  ransomed  and  peculiar  people  to  the  Lord, 
the  commemoration  uf  it  in  future  time  wan  like  a  per- 
pctual  renewal  of  their  youth.  They  murt  be  ever 
repeating  over  again  the  solemnities,  which  brought 
afresh  to  their  view  the  redemptive  act  to  which  they 
owed  their  national  existence,  and  the  heritage  of  life 
and  blessing  it  secured  for  them. 


|v>rt  and  instruction.  They  told  of  the  intermingling 
of  anxiety  and  trouble,  through  which  the  people  had 
the  t Hindu  of  their  captivity  loosed  and  were  raited 
into  the  liberty  and  blessedness  of  life.  It  was  even, 
one  might  say,  through  the  avenue  of  death  that  this 
life  was  entered  on  by  the  covenant- people;  and  the 
bitter  herlw  might  have  been  retained  a*  a  significant 
emblem  of  that  attendant  sorrow  or  crucifixion  of 
With  this  great  design  of  the  ordinance,  the  sulx>r-  nature.  (5.)  The  prohibition  of  leavened  bread,  which 
dinate  arrangements  and  accompanying  provisions  formed  another  and  much  more  prominent  character- 
entirely  accorded.  (1.)  The  season  appointed  for  its  istie  of  the  feast,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  was  intended 
celebration  was  the  month  A  bib — literally,  the  tar-  to  be  a  perpetual  accompaniment.  The  alternative 
month,  when  the  com  was  coming  into  the  ear,  and  the  name  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  itself  a 
spring  was  now  giving  promise  of  the  coming  harvest—  clear  proof  of  this;  and  as  the  disuse  of  leaven  was  not 
henceforth  the  first  mouth  of  the  Jewish  caleudar.  As  limited  to  the  eating  of  the  paschal  Iamb,  but  continued 
their  religious  and  |mlitical  existence  took  its  beginning  through  an  entire  week,  it  was  evidently  designed  from 
with  the  event  therein  commemorated,  so  their  cycle  the  first  to  form  an  essential  characteristic.  Yet  it  too 
of  montlis  must  then  also  begin  its  annual  course—  luul  some  reference  to  the  trouble*  and  distresses  of  the 
nature  also  in  its  vernal  freshness  of  life  and  beauty  moment ;  for  in  De.  xvi.  3  the  unleavened  bread  ii 
beating  in  unison  with  the  occasion.  (2.)  Of  like  pro-  called  "  bread  of  affliction  ;"  and  it  is  added  by  way  of 
priety  were  the  actions  with  the  lamb;  it  was  to  be  explanation,  "  for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
roasted  by  fire,  not  l>oiled,  that  there  might  be  the  least  j  Egypt  in  haste."  That  is,  by  reason  of  the  terrible 
possible  waste  of  its  substance ;  to  be  presented  entire   agitation  and  urgency  of  the  moment,  they  had  no 


without  a  lione  being  broken,  and  in  all  it*  eatable  parts 
consumed  -the  company  assembled  around  each  table 
beiug  appointed  to  tie  always  sufficient  to  insure  that 
result;  all  manifestly  designed  to  keep  up  the  re- 
presentation of  a  visible  and  corporate  unity.  Itself 
whole  and  undivided,  the  lamb  was  to  l>e  partaken  of 
entire  by  individual  households,  and  every  household 
was  to  participate  in  the  common  meal,  that  they 
might,  one  and  all,  realize  their  calling  to  the  same 
divine  fellowslup  and  life,  and  might  apprehend  the 
oneness  as  well  as  completeness  of  the  means  by  which 
the  good  was  procured  and  sustained.  Should  anything 
remain  over,  it  must  be  burned,  lest  it  should  corrupt 


time  to  prepare  their  customary  leavened  bread,  bat 
had  hurriedly  to  make  ready  with  simple  flour  and  water 
what  they  required  for  the  occasion.  This,  howero. 
had  respect  simply  to  the  preparation  of  the  bread, 
not  to  its  distinctive  quality,  though  the  latter  ws« 
plainly  the  chief  thing,  and  is  that  most  specificallT 
referred  to  in  the  passages  that  dwell  upon  the  subject- 
Leaven  being  a  piece  of  sour  dough  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation (see  under  Leaves),  was  fitly  regarded  a*  an 
image  of  corruption  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere 
— of  whatever,  by  its  perverse  nature,  or  vitiating  ten- 
dencies, disturbs  the  peace  of  the -soul,  and  cause*  it, 
as  it  were,  to  ferment  with  the  elements  of  impure 


or  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary  food;  God's  peculiar  desire  and  disorderly  affection.  Hence,  our  Lord 
table,  and  the  peculiar  food  he  provided  for  it,  must  be 
kept  honourably  apart  from  everything  common  or 
unclean,  i'i.)  The  attitude  in  which  the  lamb  was  to 
be  eaten — with  loins  girt,  shoes  on  the  feet,  a  staff  in 
the  hand -the  attitude  of  persons  in  travelling  attire, 
Mad  ready  to  set  forth  on  their  course,  had  respect,  ap- 
parently, only  to  the  first  ■  .--1  ration,  and,  like  the  ! 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts,  was  discon- 
tinued when  the  feast  was  converted  into  a  permanent 
ordinance.  In  the  gospel  age  the  prevailing  custom 
was  that  of  reclining,  wliich  the  Pharisees  justified  on 
the  ground  that,  though  a  deviation  from  the  original 
practice,  it  was  a  fitting  sign  of  the  rest  and  enlarge- 
ment which  God  had  given  to  his  people.  This,  there- 
fore, while  most  appropriate  at  the  time,  may  be 
omitted  as  temporary.  (4.)  The  next  provision  re- 
garding it— the  appointment  to  eat  it  with  bitter  herlw 
— might  also  be  assigned  to  the  temporary  class  of  ar- 
rangements, if  we  were  sure  that  it  simply  pointed,  as 
many  commentators  understand  it  to  have  done,  to  the 
hard  bondage  and  affliction  which  the  Israelites  endured 
in  Egypt.  It  may  possibly  have  done  so;  and  the 
opinion  i«  so  far  countenanced  by  the  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  bitter  herlm  in  the  later  passages  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  treat  of  the  Passover  as  a  stated 
feast.  Vet,  as  the  distress  experienced  in  Egypt,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  closing  scene,  was  no  accidental 
thing,  but  an  inseparable  part  of  the  discipline  through 


his  disciples  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  tbe 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  Mat  mi  f  ]  which  is  afterward* 
explained  to  mean  their  corrupt  doctrine  or  teaching; 
and  the  apostle  identifies  unleavened  bread  with  ainceritr 
and  truth,  hence,  by  implication,  makes  leaven  in  iu 
symbolical  aspect  synonymous  with  what  is  false  and 
impure,  l  cor  »  a  The  command,  therefore,  at  tbe  feart 
of  the  Passover,  to  put  away  all  leaven  from  their  dwel- 
lings, and  through  one  whole  week ,  the  primary  sabbatical 
circle,  to  eat  only  unleavened  bread,  was  in  reality  an 
enforcement  of  the  obligation  to  purity  of  heart  an- 1 
behaviour.  It  taught  the  people,  by  a  pcrpetuallv 
recurring  ordinance,  that  the  kind  of  life  for  which 
they  hail  been  redeemed,  and  which  they  were  bound, 
not  for  one  brief  season  merely,  but  for  all  coraing 
time,  to  lead,  was  such  as  could  be  maintained  in  fellow- 
ship with  God,  arid  therefore  free  from  the  sin*  and 
abominations,  on  which  he  can  never  look  but  with 
abhorrence.  The  service  was  but  another  form  of  re- 
iterating the  call,  He  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  <*-> 
Closely  connected  with  this,  and  indeed  only  the 
embodiment  of  one  of  its  more  specific  and  positive  as- 
pects, was  the  presentation  to  the  Lord  of  a  sheaf  *J 
barley— an  action  that  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  second  day  of  the  feast,  and  to  he  accompanied  by 
a  burot-offering,  with  its  appropriate  i 
situ,  ims — the  burnt-offering  *yml>olizing 

and  the  aheaf  of  ftrrt- 


tion  of  their  persona  to  the  Lord, 
which  they  had  to  pass,  the  bitter  herbs  that  symbolized    fruits  that  of  their  substance.    It  was  not  accidental 
it  luul,  on  that  very  ■» 


!  mtter  nerns  mat  symooiizeu  trmts  mat  ot  meir  substance,  it  was  no*  acwu««— . 
nt,  something  of  abiding  im-  I  but  of  set  purpose,  that  the  time  of  the  annual  ceJebra- 
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tion  of  this  feast,  which  commemorated  God's  act  in 
vindicating  for  himself  the  first-fruits  of  his  people 
Israel,  should  also  have  been  that  at  which  could  be 
annually  gathered  the  first-fruits  of  the  land's  increase. 
The  natural  thus  fitly  corresponded  with  the  spiritual. 
The  presentation  of  the  first  ripe  grain  of  the  season 
was  like  offering  the  whole  crop  to  God,  acknowledg- 
ing it  as  his  gift,  and  receiving  it  as  under  the  signature 
uf  his  hand,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  his  mind  and 
will.  All  thereby  acquired  a  sacred  character;  for  "if 
the  first-fruits  were  holy,  the  lump  was  also  holy." 
The  service  carried,  besides,  a  formal  respect  to  the 
consecration  of  the  first  born  at  the  original  institution 
of  the  Passover,  and  was  therefore  most  appropriately 
connected  with  this  particular  ordinance.  In  the 
saving  and  consecration  of  the  fat-bom,  all  Israel 
were,  in  a  manner,  saved  and  consecrated :— this  the 
people  were  called  every  succeeding  year,  when  they 
sacrificed  anil  ate  the  Passover,  to  confess  before  the 
Lord,  and,  with  their  barley- sheaf  and  its  accompany- 
ing burnt-offering,  to  yield  themselves  and  their  sub 
stance  anew  to  him,  to  whom  they  owed  whatever  they 
were  and  had. 

Such  were  the  individual  and  more  specific  parts  of 
this  feast,  with  the  meaning  directly  involved  in  them 
for  the  people  of  Israel.  It  remains  however  to  lie 
noticed,  that  to  give  the  whole  period  during  which  the 
feast  was  held  a  sacred  impress,  to  stamp  it  and  all  iU 
services  as  instituted  for  holy  purposes,  both  the  fir*t 
and  the  last  days  of  the  feast  were  to  be  observed  as 
Sabbaths— days  without  work  and  for  holy  convoca- 
tions, Le.  ixilt  7,  s.  And  throughout  the  period  there 
was  to  be  presented  daily,  in  addition  to  the  stated 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering, 
and  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  with  their  respective  meat  and  drink  offering*. 
Xu.  mill  io-2i.  These  did  not  convey  any  lessons  dif- 
ferent from  those  taught  in  other  parts  of  the  feast,  but 
they  served  to  bring  distinctly  into  remembrance,  at 
every  stage  of  the  solemnity,  how  much  the  worshippers 
needed  to  be  purged  fmm  the  defilement  of  sin,  and 
how  they  were  called  to  give  themselves  to  the  service 
and  glory  of  God. 

In  these  remarks  the  feast  of  the  Passover  has  been 
viewed  merely  as  a  commemorative  and  symbolical 
ordinance  for  Israel;  but  while  it  commemorated  the 
past,  it  also  typically  pointed  to  the  future.  It  did  this 
partly  in  common  with  all  other  divine  acts,  which 
brought  judgment  upon  the  adversary  and  deliverance 
to  God's  people.  For  wliat  Bacon  said  of  history  in 
general—"  All  history  is  prophecy  '— holds  emphatically 
of  such  portions  of  it.  In  these  God  more  peculiarly 
displayed  his  character  as  the  covenant  God  of  his 
people;  and  that  character  being  unchangeable  in  all  its 
essential  elements,  he  cannot  but  be  inclined  to  repeat 
substantially  for  them  in  the  future  what  he  has  done 
in  the  past.  On  this  ground  the  inspired  writers,  in 
the  Psalms  and  elsewliere,  constantly  endeavour  to  re- 
assure their  hearts  in  times  of  trouble  and  rebuke  by 
throwing  themselves  back  upon  the  redemptive  acts  of 
God  in  former  times,  perceiving  therein  a  pledge  of 
similar  acts,  as  often  as  they  might  l>e  needed,  in  the 
time  to  come.  But  another  and  still  higher  propheti- 
cal element  entered  into  that  singular  work  of  God 
which  had  its  commemoration  in  the  Passover.  For 
tbe  earthly  relations  then  subsisting,  and  the  manifes- 
they  called  forth  on  the  part  of  God,  were 


I  purposely  designed  and  ordered  to  foreshadow  corre- 
sponding, but  immensely  higher  ones  in  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  as  in  this 
greater  future  all  adverse  power,  though  rising  to  its 
most  desperate  and  malignant  efforts,  was  destined  to 
lie  put  down  by  the  triumphant  energy  of  Christ,  that 
the  salvation  of  his  people  might  be  for  ever  secured, 
so  the  redemption  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  with  its 
ever  -  recurring  memorial,  necessarily  contained  the 
germ  ami  promise  of  those  better  things  to  come;  the 
lamb  perpetually  offered  to  commemorate  the  past,  and 
partaken  of  as  the  sacrament  of  a  redemption  already 
accomplished,  spake  to  the  ear  of  faith  of  the  true  Lamb 
of  God  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Bhould  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world;  and  only  when  it  could  be  said, 
"Christ  our  passu ver  has  been  sacrificed  for  us,''  did 
the  purpose  of  God,  which  lay  infolded  as  an  embryo  in 
the  paschal  institution,  receive  its  proper  development. 
Hence  the  pregnant  utterance  of  our  Lord  when  sitting 
down  to  the  celebration  of  the  last  Passover,  "With 
desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you 
before  I  suffer;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more 
eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  "in  the  kingdom  of  God," 
La  utt,  IMS. 

In  this  higher  and  prosjiective  refer* nee  of  the  pas 
chal  institution,  the  lainb  without  blemish,  with  its 
sprinkled  blood,  pointed  to  the  sinless  Redeemer,  come 
to  shed  his  blood  for  many  for  tho  remission  of  sins, 
with  which  blood  applied  to  their  conscience  by  tho 
Holy  Spirit  they  are  consecrated  for  evermore.  Here, 
too,  salvation  from  destruction  is  not  the  only  thing 
aimed  at;  it  is  but  the  means  to  a  further  end— tho 
soul's  participation  in  the  undying  life  of  Jesus,  and 
acquirement  thereby  of  a  personal  fitness  for  the  work 
and  service  of  God.  The  indispensable  condition  to 
this  end  is  the  hearty  reception  of  the  Saviour  in  his 
entire  fulness,  as  the  one  bread  of  life  for  the  community 
of  believers,  that  they  may  be  all  one  with  him  as  he 
is  one  with  the  Father;  for  which  reason  not  a  Isme  of 
him  was  allowed  to  be  broken  on  the  cross,  that  his 
people  might  have  even  an  external  witness  of  that 
undivided  oneness,  and  might  the  more  readily  discern 
in  the  history  of  the  crucified  the  realization  of  the 
promise  embodied  in  the  Passover.  It  virtually  declared 
that  a  divided  or  mutilated  Christ  could  only  be  an 
insufficient  Saviour,  because  necessarily  leaving  evils 
in  the  soul's  condition  unredressed,  wants  unsatisfied. 
Not  unless  received  in  his  proper  completeness  can  tlio 
life  that  is  in  him  I*;  found  also  in  then,  And  as  this 
life  can  never  work  but  unto  holiness,  so  it  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  the  putting  away  of  the  old  leaven  of  a 
corrupt  nature,  and  walking  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity 
and  truth;  more  certainly  indeed  than  of  old,  for  in 
this  respect  also  all  rises  to  a  higher  place.  As  the 
mercies  of  God  connected  with  the  new  Lamb  of  sacri 
fice  are  unspeakably  greater,  and  the  fellowship  with 
God  into  which  it  brings  his  people  is  closer,  so  the 
obligation  is  correspondingly  stronger  under  which  they 
are  laid  to  yield  themselves  to  God,  and  to  prove,  by 
their  daily  conduct,  what  is  his  good,  and  holy,  and 
acceptable  will. 

III.  The  Fta$t  of  Wttl-i—  PenUrntt.—  This  feast,  which 
comes  next  in  order,  stood  in  a  definite  relation  to  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  or  rather  to  a  particular  |wrt  of 
that  feast— the  presentation  to  the  L>rd  of  the  first 
ripe  ears  of  barley.  This  service,  as  already  noticed, 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  second  day  of  the 
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paschal  solemnity,  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  which 
fanned  its  commencement,  Lc  iiiiL  15;  and  fruui  that  the 
people  were  to  count  seven  week*  complete,  a  week  of 
weeks,  at  the  clone  of  which,  on  the  ilay  following,  they 
were  to  hold  another  solemnity,  called  on  that  account 
the  feast  of  weeks.  The  actual  day  of  the  feast  formed 
the ji/tittk  from  the  day  of  presenting  the  barley-sheaf; 
and  from  the  Greek  word  j>tuUeo»M,  fiftieth,  it  came 
to  Iw  commonly  known  under  the  designation  of  Pente- 
cost. Hut  the  more  distinctive  name  is  that  of  weeks, 
being  determined  by  the  complete  cycle  of  weeks  which 
intervened  Itetween  it  and  the  second  day  of  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  of  which  it  formed  the  proper 
consummation.  With  reference  to  this  aspect  of  it, 
the  ancient  Jews  gave  it  the  name  of  AUtrat  (Jos.  ill 
10,  «,  Anartiia'i,  that  is,  the  closing  or  shutting  up. 

Two  other  names,  however,  are  applied  to  the  feast 
in  Scripture.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  lrt,  where  mention  is  first 
made  of  it,  it  is  called  both  the  feast  of  ftarrrtt  and  the 
feast  of  Jhrtf-fmiU;  also  in  Nu.  xxviii.  26,  where  the 
subject  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  offerings, 
it  is  simply  called  the  day  of  Jirtt  fruiU.  It  was  desig- 
nated from  the  harvest,  because  it  was  kept  at  the  clone 
of  the  whole  reaping  season,  when  the  wheat  as  well  as 
the  barley  crop  had  been  cut  and  gathered.  The  seven 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  Passover  were 
always  sufficient  for  that  purpose:  they  embraced  the 
entire  circle  of  harvest  operations.  It  very  naturally 
got  the  name  also  of  the  feast  or  day  of  first-fruits, 
because  it  formed  the  occasion  on  which  an  offering 
was  to  \h>  presented  to  God  of  the  entire  crop,  as  actu- 
ally gathered  and  ready  for  use.  This  was  done  by 
the  high- priest  waving  two  loaves,  made  of  the  liest  of 
the  crop,  not  of  barley- meal,  but  of  fine  flour,  and 
baked  in  the  usual  manner  with  leaven;  the  leaven  in 
this  case  not  being  regarded  as  a  se|>arate  inured ieut, 
or  in  its  character  as  leaven,  but  being  simply  viewed  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  concrete  result — baked  loaves. 
Nor  were  they  placed  upon  the  altar,  to  which  the  pro- 
hibition alwut  leaven  strictly  referred,  but  waved  before 
the  Lord  by  the  priest  in  the  name  of  the  congregation. 
But  in  addition  to  this  wave-offering,  as  the  people 
were  enjoined  to  give  "the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the 
land  to  the  Lord,"  Dc.  uri  i,  since  from  him  the  whole 
had  been  derived,  it  was  ordered  that  at  this  feast  they 
should  bring  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  their  pro- 
duce, each  according  to  his  ability  and  the  purpose  of 
his  heart.  No  definite  amouut  or  proportionate  contri- 
bution was  fixed;  it  was  declared  to  be  "a  tribute  of  a 
free  will  offering  of  their  hand,  which  they  were  to  gm 
according  as  the  Lord  their  God  had  blessed  them," 
IH  it!  io.  But  the  offering  itself  was  laid  as  a  matter 
of  obligation  upon  each  man's  conscience;  hence  the 
exhortation  of  Solomon,  "  Honour  the  Lird  with  thy 
substance,  and  with  the  first-fruiU  of  all  thine  increase," 
Pr,  ill.  ».  Jewish  writers  relate  that  the  form  of  confes- 
sion and  thanksgiving  found  in  De.  xxvi.  5,  seq.,  was 
commonly  used  on  the  occasion. 

The  feast  in  later  times  appears  to  have  lasted  for 
some  days;  probably  was  continued  as  long  as  the 
Passover;  but  in  the  law  mention  is  made  only  of  a 
single  day;  and  in  so  far  as  any  additional  time  may 
have  l«een  sjient  at  it,  there  was  no  authoritative 
enactment  enjoining  attendance.  Put  the  mere  ren- 
dering of  the  first-fruits  from  so  many  families,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  with  an  injunction  to  show  liberality 
to  the  |M»or,  and  to  give  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 


stranger,  as  well  as  their  own  servants,  a  share  in  their 
bounty,  Ix.  ni  io,  would  certainly  require  a  succession 
of  days,  though,  as  to  the  exact  number,  determined 
more  perhaps  by  the  convenience  of  individuals  than 
by  any  statutory  appointment.  The  one  legal  day  of 
the  feast  was  a  Sabbath,  a  day  of  holy  convocation* , 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  Sabbath-day  services, 
there  were  to  be  offered  on  it,  precisely  as  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  two  young  bullocks,  one  rain, 
and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  No.  tirLi  ir-» 
symbol  of  their  personal  dedication,  along  with  the 
first  fruits  of  their  yearly  increase,  to  the  Lord.  The 
burnt- offering,  as  originally  prescribed  in  Lc.  xxiii.  IS, 
was  one  young  bullock  and  two  rams,  instead  of  two 
bullocks  and  one  ram,  which  is  either  to  be  understood 
as  an  alternative  that  might  at  times  Is?  preferred,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  a  later  regulation,  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  virtually  superseding  what  had  been  in 
existence  liefore.  A  kid  of  the  goaU  for  a 
was  also  to  tie  slain,  to  make  atonement  for 
bringing  to  remembrance  the  sin  which  cleaved  to  them 
in  all  their  services,  and  which  required  to  be  blotted 
out,  that  these  services  might  come  up  with  acceptance 
before  God. 

This  feast  has  very  commonly  been  considered  a*  in 
tended,  portly  at  least,  to  commemorate  the  giving  of 
the  law,  which  certainly  took  place  very  nearly  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  days  from  the  killing  of  the  Passover, 
although  tlie  time  cannot  be  determined  to  a  day.  Jfo 
indication,  however,  occurs  of  this  view  in  Scripture.  w«r 
is  any  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  Philo  or  Josephu*. 
Maimonides  seems  to  lie  the  first  Jewish  writer  who 
gave  expression  U>  it—  "  Festum  septiiuanarum  est  die* 
ille,  quo  Lex  data  fuit"  (Mow  Net  111  41);  but  Alsu-hoMl 
rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  the  divine  law  bad  no 
need  of  the  sanctification  of  a  day  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  its  promulgation  (fa)  Leg.  foL  2*0  It  seenu 
chiefly  to  have  been  from  a  supposed  parallel  between 
the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  that 
the  view  has  obtained  such  extensive  currency  among 
Christian  divines.  Whatever  plausibility  however  nuy 
attach  to  it,  and  whatever  reality  in  the  connection 
between  the  two  events  which  it  couples  together,  the 
view  itself  rests  upon  no  solid  footing.  There  are 
simply  two  points  of  ascertained  and  real  moment  in 
the  scriptural  account  of  the  feast.  {I.)  Fir»t,  its 
reference  to  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  when  the 
sheaf  of  barley  was  presented  at  the  tabernacle,  the 
former  day  being  the  commencement,  this  latter  dav 
the  completion  of  the  harvest  period.  Hence,  all  beiiuj 
now  finished  which  concerned  the  garnering  of  the 
year's  provision,  the  special  offering  was  not  of  npe 
corn,  but  of  loaves,  representing  the  whole  staff  of 
bread.  (J.)  Then,  secondly,  there  was  the  reference  to 
the  intervening  weeks— the  week  of  weeks — a  complete 
revolution  of  time  somehow  ]«culiarly  connected  with 
God —shut  in  on  each  hand  by  a  holy  Sabbath  and  an 

the  year  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  distinguished 
for  the  tokens  of  his  presence  and  working.  Why  shoaM 
this  season  in  particular  have  been  so  distinguished' 
Simply  because  it  was  the  reaping  time  of  the  ye*r. 
Canaan  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  God's  land:  the  e»ve- 
nant- people  were  guests  and  sojourners  with  him  opt* 
it,  and  it  was  his  part,  so  long  as  they  remained  faith- 
ful in  their  allegiance  to  him,  to  provide  for  their  want* 
and  satisfy  them  with  gcxsj  tilings.    The  harvest  »** 
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mure  especially  the  season  for  his  doing  this;  it  was  the 
time  of  his  more  conspicuous  working  in  their  behalf, 
when  he  crowned  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  laid 
up,  as  it  were,  in  his  storehouses  what  was  required  to 
furnish  them  with  supplies  till  the  return  of  another 
It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  he  should  be 
md  honoured  both  at  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  the  period  —that  as  the  first  of  the 
ripening  ears  of  corn,  so  the  first  of  the  baked  loaves  of 
bread  should  be  presented  to  him— and  that  the  people, 
especially  at  the  close,  as  guests  well  cared  for  and 
plentifully  furnished  with  the  comforts  of  life,  should 
corns  before  the  Lord  to  praise  him  for  his  mercies,  and 
I  give  substantial  expression  to  their  gratitude  contri- 
|[  bating  of  the  fruits  of  their  increase  to  those  w  hom  he 
wished  to  have  regarded  as  the  more  peculiar  objects  of 
his  sympathy. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  reflecting  mind  that  such  an 
order  and  such  arrangements  are  fraught  with  important 
is-...;;,  r,f  instruction,  even  in  res|>ect  to  the  ipben  of 
ordinary  life.    There  God  still  manifests  htB  care  and 
bountifulncss  in  providing,  and  by  acts  of  reverent 
homage  and  gifts  of  substantial  beneficence,  he  should 
be  continually  honoured  by  those  who  are  the  partakers 
of  his  bounty.    Even  in  that  lower  sphere,  the  great 
principles  on  which  the  feast  proceeded,  and  which  it 
aimed  at  ever  calling  forth  into  living  recognition, 
•herald  be  acknowledged  and  acted  on  by  every  hus- 
bandman in  the  field  of  nature,  and  every  productive 
labourer  in  the  business  of  life.    But  if  we  look  to  the 
I    higher  sphere  of  things  spiritual  and  divine,  which  are 
the  only  |iroper  antitype  of  the  other,  then  we  are  re- 
minded by  tho  arrangements  of  this  feast,  first  of  God's 
peculiar  working  season  in  the  matter  of  redemption, 
»nd  then  of  the  relation  between  that  and  the  actual 
particiiation  and  fruit  of  its  purchased  benefits.  The 
time  of  Christ's  personal  ministry  on  earth— from  the 
moment  that  he  appeared  at  the  banks  of  Jordan, 
making  profession  of  his  high  purpose  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,  till  he  bowed  his  head  on  the  accursed 
tree,  finishing  transgression  and  making  an  end  of  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself —  that  was  emphatically  God's 
ripening  and  reaping  time  in  the  work  of  salvation, 
during  which  he  was  bringing  into  act  his  eternal  pur- 
lose  of  love,  and  once  for  all  garnered  ip  in  his  king- 
dom the  inexhaustible  riches  of  his  grace  and  blessing. 
^  this  incomparable  harvest  Christ  was  at  once  the 
worider  and  the  provision—  the  first  ripe  fruits,  and 
the  meritorious  possessor  of  all  that  was  needed  to 
bring  forth  others  of  a  like  kind.    What,  then,  was 
required  to  complete  the  process,  but  such  a  further 
movement  in  the  divine  economy  as  would  turn  the 
fruits  of  grace  provided  into  the  bread  of  life  received 
»nd  fed  upon  by  the  souls  of  men?    And  this  was  the 
closing  act,  which  began  to  take  effect  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost;  it  stood  related  to  the  preceding  work  of 
•Tinst,  as  the  Passover  with  it«  first-fruits  of  ripened 
?rain  to  the  feast  of  weeks  with  its  loaves  of  prepared 
food.    The  Spirit  now  descended  with  the  things  of 
Christ  to  show  them  with  power  to  the  souls  of  men. 
The  riches  of  the  purchased  redemption,  existing  yet 
b«|  as  a  treasure  provided  and  laid  up  by  God  for  them 
that  love  him,  became  an  actual  heritage  of  life  and 
Messing,  rendering  such  as  were  willing  to  partake  of 
the  benefit  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.  Irl 
a  word,  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  divine  kingdom 

before  this  was  the  working  out  of  redemption,  now  it 
Vol.  L 


came  to  he  the  application  of  its  blessings.  Hitherto 
it  was  the  manifestation  of-  the  Son  for  men,  now  and 
henceforth  it  was  to  be  the  operation  of  tho  Spirit 
within  them— causing  the  seed  in  men's  hearts  to 
spring  up  and  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit  unto  life 
everlasting.  They  are  emphatically  the  blessed  who 
thus  receive  of  the  good  things  of  the  kingdom;  and 
how  can  they  be  conscious  of  the  blessedness  without 
inviting  others,  the  spiritually  poor  and  needy,  to  come 
and  rejoice  with  them  ? 

I V.  Tht  Feast  of  TrumpeU  or  Xctc  Moon. —  It  was  the 
moon  that  might  Ite  said  to  rule  the  year  with  the 
Israelites,  and  by  its  successive  changes  and  revolu- 
tions to  determine  all  the  larger  divisions  of  time.  The 
year  was  made  up  of  so  many  moons;  each  month  con- 
sisted of  the  period  of  a  single  moon's  revolution;  and 
the  month  was  again  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  or 
weeks,  to  a  nearness  corresponding  with  the  four  suc- 
cessive aspects  of  the  moon.  It  was  therefore  quite 
natural  that  the  new  moons  should  have  some  mark  of 
distinction  connected  with  them  in  the  Jewish  ritual. 
They  were  not,  however,  placed  among  the  feasts  or 
the  seasons  appointed  for  Sabbaths  and  holy  convoca- 
tions— although  it  would  seem,  from  certain  allusions 
in  Scripture  (It  i  i3;»Ki.  It.  a),  that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  more  zealous  ccromonialists,  or  the  more  piously 
im-line.  I  members  of  the  old  covenant,  to  olwcrve  them 
as  a  kind  of  holidays.  They  irere  so  far  distinguished 
in  the  law  from  other  days,  that  the  same  special  offer- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  presented  on  them  as  were 
assigned  to  the  regular  moo  deem,  Va  xxviii  u-is-,  and 
they  were  marked  by  the  further  distinction  of  a  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  over  the  burnt- offerings,  Nu.  x  to-,  p» 
lxxxl.  3.  These  things  certainly  raised  the  new  moons 
out  of  the  rank  of  ordinary  days,  and  made  them,  one 
might  say,  demi  feast  days.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
only  one  of  them  to  take  rank  with  the  moadrrm,  as  a 
day  of  sacred  rest  and  holy  convocations;  yet  it  received 
its  more  peculiar  designation  from  what  it  hail  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  new  moons,  namely,  the  blowing  of 
trumpets;  it  was  called  the  feast  of  trumpets;  on  which 
account,  we  may  suppose,  the  trumpet-blowing  would 
be  l»th  continued  longer  and  raised  louder  than  at 
other  new  moons.  What  belonged  to  the  others  as  a 
subsidiary  distinction,  was  for  this  a  leading  charac- 
teristic. The  day  thus  signalized  was  the  first  of  the 
seventh  month,  which  fell  somewhere  about  our  Octo- 
ber; and  though  the  people  were  not  required  to  appear 
at  the  sanctuary,  yet  the  day  was  to  be  observed  as  a 
Sabbath,  and  tho  regular  feast- offering*  were  to  be  pre 
Rented  on  it,  Nu.  nit  l-o 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sacred  use  of  the 
trumpet  had  it*  reason  in  the  loud  and  stirring  noise 
it  emits.  This  is  described  as  a  cry,  L«  w*.  9 — the 
rendering  found  in  the  English  Bible  is  too  feeble— 
which  was  to  make  itself  heard  throughout  the  whole 
land.  The  references  to  it  in  Scripture  not  unfre- 
quently  indicate  the  same  idea,  Zej>  <  it;  U.  Ma  i;  H<« 
rill.  i,*c.  And  for  this  reason  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
was  familiarly  employed  as  an  image  of  the  voice  or 
word  of  God.  The  voice  of  God  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  on  Mount  Sinai  were  heard  together— first, 
the  trumpet-sound  as  the  symbol,  then  the  living 
reality,  Kt  »i»  io-i»  St.  John  also  speaks  of  having 
heart!  the  voice  of  the  Lord  as  that  of  a  trumpet,  Be  I 
10;  it.  t;  and  the  thrilling  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  once 
and  again  represented  as  the  immediate  harbinger  of 
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the  Son  of  Mail  when  coming  in  power  and  great  glory, 
to  utter  the  almighty  word,  which  shall  quicken  the 
dead  to  life,  and  bring  to  a  close  the  present  frame  of 
tilings,  M»t.  nh,  si;  i  Co.  **.  S2:  t  Th,  it.  it.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet  was,  in  cer- 
tain connections,  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  mighty  voice 
of  God,  which,  when  uttered,  none  may  venture  to 
disregard;  and,  sulstrdiiiately,  of  course,  it  may  have 
been  used  of  any  stirring  agency,  even  on  the  part  of 
man,  such  as  was  fitted  to  call  forth  awakened  energy 
and  spirited  application  to  the  work  and  service  of  God. 
It  was  hence  jniculiarly  the  war- note — summoning  the 
'  people  to  put  forth  their  energies  as  to  a  great  work  of 
God,  and  piercing,  as  it  were,  the  ear  of  God  himself 
in  the  heavens,  that  he  might  arise  to  their  help  against 
the  mighty,  Su  i.  i  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  import  of  the  blowing  of  trumpets  at  the  festi- 
val of  that  name  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month. 
That  month  was  distinguished  above  all  the  other 
months  of  the  year  for  the  multitude  of  ordinance*  con- 
nected with  it;  it  was  emphatically  the  sacred  month. 
Its  place  as  the  *erentk  in  the  Jewish  calendar  marked 
it  out  for  this  distinction  (>e  NfMBElis,  Sacked)  ;  it 
bore  on  its  name  the  numerical  impress  of  the  covenant, 
and,  as  such,  was  to  be  hallowed  above  all  the  months 
of  the  3'ear  by  solemnities  which  bespoke  at  once  God's 
singular  goodness  to  his  people,  and  the  people's  special 
interest  in  God.  For,  not  only  was  its  first  day  con- 
secrated to  sacred  rest  and  spiritual  employment,  but 
the  tenth  was  the  great  day  of  yearly  atonement,  the 
one  day  in  the  year  when  the  high-priest  was  permitted 
to  pas*  within  the  vail,  and  sprinkle  the  mercy- seat 
with  the  blood  of  sacrifice;  and  then  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month  commenced  the  feast  of  talwrnacle*,  which, 
as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  whole  festal  cycle,  called 
the  people  to  rejoice  in  the  goodness  which  the  Lord  i 
had  given  them  to  experience,  as  contrasted  with  the 
former  periods  of  trial  and  humiliation.  In  porfect  ac- 
cordance with  all  this,  the  feast  of  this  new  moon  is 
called  "a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumjiets,''  or  rather  i 
a  bringing  to  remembrance,  putting  the  people  in  mind 
of  the  great  things  they  were  to  expect;  yea,  putting 
God  himself  in  mint!  of  the  great  things  he  had  pro- 
mised to  bestow,  in  connection  with  the  solemnities 
of  that  month — precisely  as  when  they  went  to  war 
against  an  enemy  that  oppressed  them,  they  were 
ordered  to  blow  the  trumpet;  and,  it  is  added,  "Ye 
shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye 
shall  be  saved  from  your  enemies,"  Su  x  ». 

The  principle  enshrined  in  all  this  avails  for  New  as 
well  as  for  Old  Testament  times;  the  form  has  passed 
away,  but  the  spirit  remains.  There  are  times  when 
believers  need,  and  when  they  may  warrantably  expect, 
the  larger  gifts  of  grace  than  ordinary,  fuller  experi- 
ences of  life  and  blessing.  Let  them,  as  it  were,  blow 
the  trumpet,  if  they  would  obtain  these;  stir  up  all 
their  energies  and  desires,  and  put  God  in  mind  of  the 
promises  on  which  ho  has  caused  them  to  hojie.  Such 
is  for  all  time*  the  sure  road  to  success;  since  the  gifts 
of  grace  and  the  actual  capacity  for  serving  and  enjoy- 
ing God  always  exist  in  a  certain  correspondence  with 
the  state  of  awakened  desire  and  spiritual  application 
on  the  part  of  believers. 

V.  The  Fta*t  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. — The  services 
connected  with  the  day  of  atonement  were  in  them- 
selves so  peculiar,  and  had  such  a  specific  licaring  on 
the  events  of  gospel  history,  that  they  might,  perhaps. 


I  have  been  considered  with  more  advantage  in  imme 
diate  connection  with  the  tabernacle.  But  as  they 
have  had  their  place  assigned  them  by  the  lawgiver 
himself  in  the  category  of  the  moadeem,  we  shall  ad- 
here to  the  same  order.  The  day  for  their  perform- 
ance, as  already  noticed,  was  the  tenth  of  the  seventh 
month;  a  strict  Sabbath,  on  which  no  senile  work  wax 
to  l»e  done,  but  which  was  to  be  for  holy  convocations, 
and  also  -unlike  other  Sabbaths,  which  were  to  be 
days  of  refreshment  and  joy,  Ne  «m  io;  U  Ivul  u— for 
the  people  afflicting  their  souls.  So  rigidly  was  this 
use  and  aspect  of  the  day  to  !«■  maintained,  that 
whosoever  would  not  on  that  day  afflict  his  soul  wu 
to  he  cut  off  from  among  his  people;  he  virtually  re- 
nounced his  right  to  the  Btanding  and  privileges  of  the 
covenant,  he.  xxiil.  S9-M.  The  mode  of  afflicting  the  soul 
was  not  more  exactly  defined,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  perceive  something  more  than  a  merely  external 
deprivation  to  I*,  meant ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  also 
intended  to  find,  and  for  the  most  part  would  actually 
find,  an  outward  expression  in  the  total  or  comparative 
abstinence  from  food.  {See  Fast.)  The  distinctive 
character  and  design  of  the  day  was  to  bring  sin,  the 
collective  sin  of  the  whole  year,  to  remembrance,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  earnestly  dealt  with  and  atoned: 
and  anything  like  a  light  and  joyous  frame  of  mind  <w 
such  an  occasion  was  entirely  unsuitable.  It  is  to  the 
penitent  and  humble  alone  that  God  shows  mercy 
and  grant*  forgiveness;  no  one  in  another  mood  had 
reason  to  expect  that  any  sacrifice  he  presented,  even 
on  ordinary  occasions,  would  be  accepted  on  his  behalf; 
and  on  what  was  emphatically  the  day  of  atoriementa, 
when  the  high-priest  was  to  make  confession  of  all  the 
sins  of  the  community,  and  in  their  behalf  enter  with 
the  blood  of  reconciliation  into  the  most  holy  place, 
if  the  contrite  and  lowly  spirit  was  awanting  in  any  of 
the  members  of  the  community,  it  was  but  too  clear 
that  they  had  really  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  In 
this  general  aspect  of  the  feast,  therefore,  it  presented 
itself  a*  an  occasion  ami  a  call  of  a  peculiarly  solemn 
I  kind,  for  the  people  of  the  covenant  returning  through 
the  channel  of  godly  sorrow  and  atonement  for  «a 
into  the  blessed  rest  of  God's  mercy  and  favour,  so  that 
as  luirtakera  thereof  they  might  rejoice  before  him  and 
run  the  way  of  his  commandment*. 

The  more  peculiar  interest  of  the  day,  however,  con- 
centrated itself  in  the  person  and  actions  of  the  htgk- 
priest;  and  here  we  have  a  very  remarkable  and  signifi- 
cant series  of  operations.  (1.)  The  first  thing  that  re- 
quired to  lie  attended  to  was  the  dress  of  the  hi^h-priest 
After  the  usual  morning  oblations,  at  which,  if  he  per- 
sonally officiated,  he  was  robed  in  tho  garments  that 
were  made  for  ornament  and  beauty,  Ex  «rui  t-»,  he 
(  had  to  strip  himself;  and,  having  washed  his  person,  had 
I  to  put  on  other  garments  made  of  plain  linen— a  linen 
tunic,  linen  breeches,  a  linen  girdle,  and  the  linen  mitre 
—which  are  called  emphatically  "  garments  of  bourn*." 
and  as  soon  as  the  more  distinctive  service  of  the  day 
was  over,  he  hod  again  to  put  them  off,  and  leave  them 
in  the  sanctuary  till  another  occasion,  Le  xvt  These 
plain  linen  garments— clean  and  white  as  they  dmil*- 
les*  were— require  no  explanation;  they  were  the  pym 
bols  of  that  holiness  which  lascame  one  who  would  enter 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Most  High,  and  mediate 
with  effect  between  him  and  sinful  men.  Re.  *«■  Ht*  * 
Hence,  the  high  •  priest's  investment  with  them  *•> 
preceded  by  the  washing  of  his  person;  he  had  •» 
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make  himself  {symbolically)  clean  or  holy,  and  then 
outwardly  appear  as  such.  (2.)  When  thus  person- 
ally prepared,  he  bail  to  |>rovide  himself  with  a  bul- 
lock for  a  sin-offering,  the  blood  of  which  was  for 
Uk  aloneim  tit  of  himuM  !tn,J  hJl  hoUMj  that  i-s  tin: 
whole  sacerdotal  family  to  which  he  belonged;  and 
with  this  blood  ho  had  to  make  his  entrance,  for  the 
tint  time  on  that  day  within  the  vail,  and  sprinkle  the 
mercy-seat,  also  in  front  of  it  sprinkle  seven  times. 
This  act,  however,  had  to  b«  accompanied  with  another 
—perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  with  Winer 
ami  Bahr,  preceded  by  another — his  bearing  a  censer 
with  incense,  kindled  by  live  coals  taken  from  the 
brazen  altar,  that  the  cloud  of  incense  might,  as  it  were, 
m  before,  and  cover  the  mercy-seat  ere  the  act  of 
crinkling  was  performed,  L*  art.  12,  u.  As  it  would 
not  be  quite  easy  to  carry  the  vessel  with  the  Moml, 
along  with  the  censer  of  smoking  incense,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  were  two  separate  actions,  effected 
hy  a  double  entrance.  But  whether  that  might  be  the 
case  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  with 
the  incense  took  precedence  of  the  sprinkling,  and 
made  preparation  for  it.  Now,  the  offering  of  incense 
was  simply  an  embodied  prayer,  P*.  c»H  s ;  La  u  9, 10;  Re, 
».  ■ ;  and  this  action  indicated  that  the  entrance  of  the 
high  priest  into  the  most  holy  place,  as  the  head  and  re- 
presentative of  a  sinful  community,  was  no  privilege  to 
be  claimed  as  a  right,  but  one  that  had  to  be  sought  by 
supplication  from  a  merciful  and  prayer-hearing  God. 
Entering,  therefore,  as  a  suppliant,  and  entering  for 
the  purpose  of  sprinkling  the  blood  that  had  been  shed 
for  the  atonement  of  his  personal  and  family  guilt,  the 
high-priest  became  on  this  occasion  an  impressive  wit- 
ness of  the  humiliating  truth,  that  sin  is  unspeakably 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  is  only  to  be  remitted 
to  the  prayerful  and  penitent  through  the  shedding  of 
blood.  (3.)  All  this,  however,  was  but  preliminary  to 
the  great  act  of  reconciliation,  which  bore  respect  to 
the  worshipping  community  of  Israel.  For  this  purpose 
two  goats  were  selected — which  were  to  be  taken  from 
the  congregation,  as  the  bullock  had  been  from  him- 
self, but  which,  though  two,  were  still  viewed  as  a  for- 
mal unity.  It  was  a<  a  tin-offeriivj  that  they  were  to 
1*  taken,  and  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  Lc.  xrt.s,  t.  One  complex  act  was  all 
that  had  to  be  symbolized  on  the  occasion,  anil  two 
victims  were  chosen  to  do  it,  simply  on  account  of  the 
impossibUity  of  giving  otherwise  a  full  representation 
of  what  was  included  in  the  act — the  one  being  de- 
aigned  to  supply  the  means  of  atonement,  and  the 
other  to  exhibit  its  perfected  result.  If,  however,  the 
two  goats  constituted  properly  but  one  offering,  and  an 
;  which  was  presented  before  the  Lord,  it  is  clear 
to  him  alone  they  both  really  belonged,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  dividing  (an  some  have 
erroneously  done)  between  the  two  goats,  as  if  the  one 
only  were  for  God,  and  the  other  were  for  Satan.  The 
same  conclusion  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  act  of 
casting  lots  upon  them;  for  this  was  practised  only  in 
regard  to  what  was  recognized  as  peculiarly  the  Lord's, 
and  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  his  mind  in  some  respect 
concerning  it.  The  question  to  he  here  determined  was, 
not  which  of  the  two  goats  was  to  be  adjudged  to  the  Lord, 
and  which  to  some  other  party;  but  what  respectively 
were  the  parts  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  them,  in  the  com- 
plex act  of  sin- bearing,  which  was  to  be  effected  through 
their  joint  instrumentoUty.    In  such  a  cas. 


spective  destinations  in  the  matter  could  not  differ  at 
all  essentially;  the  parts  to  be  performed  by  each  could 
not  have  been  mutually  independent,  far  less  formally 
antagonistic;  since  it  turned  simply  on  the  casting  of 
the  lot  which  should  be  destined  to  the  one  part  and 
which  to  the  other.    The  two  parts  actually  were— one 
for  the  Lord,  the  other  for  Azazel,  or  for  a  scape-goat, 
as  it  is  rendered  in  our  version.    On  this  expression  a 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  point  separately. 
(See  Scai'E-go.it.)    But  the  real  import  of  the  transac- 
tion connected  with  this  second  goat  is  made  so  plain 
otherwise,  that  nothing  material  can  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  precise  term.    (4.)  The  goat  on  which  the 
Lord's  lot  feU  was  forthwith  slain  as  a  sin-offering;  and 
with  its  blood,  as  before  with  that  of  the  bullock,  tho 
high- priest  entered  anew  {for  the  second,  and  probably 
the  third  time)  within  the  vail,  and  sprinkled  it  upon 
and  before  the  mercy-seat;  then,  returning  into  tho 
sanctuary  or  holy  place,  he  sprinkled  also  there,  and 
again  at  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  court,  Ex.  m. 
10;  Lc.  xvi.  17.    For  with  that  blood  he  had  to  make 
atonement,  not  merely  for  the  congregation  directly, 
but  also  for  "the  holy  place,  because  of  the  unclean- 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their 
in  all  their  sins:  and  so  also  for  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (the  tent  of  meeting) 
that  dwelleth  amongst  them  in  the  midst  of  their  un- 
clcanness."    Not,  of  course,  tliat  these  tilings  were  in 
themselves  ca{>able  of  contracting  guilt;  the  sins  atoned 
for  still  were  the  sins  of  the  congregation;  only,  with 
the  view  of  showing  more  distinctly  their  hatefulness 
in  God's  sight,  and  their  contrariety  to  his  service, 
they  were  here  contemplated  as  having  come  up  from 
all  quarters  of  the  land,  and  imparted  defilement  to  tho 
several  apartment--,  and  vessels  of  the  house,  in  which 
(symbolically)  the  people  were  allowed  to  meet  and 
dwell  with  God.    It  was,  in  another  form,  but  the 
people's  concentrated  guilt;  and  so  the  blood  that  sancti- 
6ed  was  the  blood  of  the  one  sin-offering  that  was  to  be 
presented  for  the  congregation  of  Israel.    (5.)  Then 
came  the  action  with  the  other  goat— tho  still  unappro- 
priated part  of  the  sin-offering — wluch  remained  stand- 
ing before  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  while  the  high- 
priest  was  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people 
with  the  blood  of  the  slain  goat.    Laying  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  that  live  goat,  the  priest  had  now  to  con- 
fess over  it  "  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting 
them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  thereafter  send 
him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  lit  man  into  the  wilderness. 
And  the  goat  (it  is  added)  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhabited;  and  he  shall  let  go 
the  goat  into  the  wilderness."    The  iniquities,  it  must 
be  remembered,  had  been  all  previously  atoned ;  every- 
thing in  God's  house,  up  to  the  very  seat  of  the  divine 
Majesty,  which  they  had  polluted,  had  been  again  recon- 
cded;  so  that  when  now  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  live 
goat,  it  must  have  been  as  iniquities  cancelled  in  the 
divine  reckoning,  and  destined  to  utter  oblivion.  Hence, 
no  sooner  were  they  transferred  to  this  goat  than  he  was 
dismissed  with  them  into  the  wilderness,  bearing  them 
to  a  land  not  inhabited,  where  not  a  being  lived  that 
could  call  them  to  remembrance,  or  become  a  witness 
of  their  existence.     It  was,  in  abort,  a  symbolical 
action,  indicating  to  the  bodily  eye  the  result  of  the 
it  that  had  been  made,  and  rendering  palpable 
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to  the  people  the  comforting  truth,  that  God  had  in  a 
manner  cast  out  of  his  sight  their  past  transgressions, 
having  accepted  the  atonement.  (In  the  English  ver- 
sion there  is  an  uidiappy  rendering  at  the  first  mention 
of  this  live  goat,  which  greatly  obscure*  the  meaning 
of  the  transaction.  The  words  there  used  regarding 
the  live  goat  should  run,  "  shall  bo  presented  alive 
before  the  Lord  to  cover  upon  him,"  or  make  atonement 
for  him,  not  "to  make  an  atonement  with  him."  This 
goat  was  the  representative  of  the  people  as  first  to  be 
atoned  for,  and  thcu  actually  participating  in  the 
atonement — forgiven;  and  the  action  with  him  took 
up  the  history  where  the  death  of  the  other  liad  left  it. 
If  the  slain  goat  could  have  been  raised  to  life  again, 
the  continuity  of  the  action  would  have  been  im  >re 
readily  perceive*!;  but  this  not  Ijeing  practicable  except 
by  miracle,  the  action  was  carried  forward  to  its  fitting 
result  by  a  fresh  goat  taking  the  place  of  the  other.) 
(«5.)  The  remaining  j>arU  of  tho  solemnity  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  and  appropriate  winding  up  of 
the  service,  rather  than  anything  strictly  new.  The 
high-priest,  after  dismissing  the  goat,  had  to  disrolie 
himself  of  the  plain  linen  clothes  in  which  the  peculiar 
work  of  the  day  had  been  performed,  and  resume  his 
wonted  attire.  At  the  same  time  he  had  to  wash  his 
flesh — a  process  to  be  undergone  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  all  priestly  ministrations  >>f  a  more  formal 
kind,  as  a  witness  of  the  pollutions  which  intermingled 
even  with  these.  Then  he  had  to  offer  two  burnt- 
offeringt!,  one  for  lumself  and  one  for  the  people;  to 
make  an  atonement,  it  is  said,  for  himself  and  for  the 
people — an  atonement  even  after  the  special  atonement 
which  had  already  been  made  in  the  previous  service. 
It  betokened  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  very  act  of 
getting  sin  taken  away,  and  the  necessity  of  all  throw- 
ing themselves  on  the  mercy  of  God  even  at  the  close 
of  transactions  which  had  brought  them  into  most 
immediate  contact  with  it.  Being,  however,  a  burnt- 
offering,  not  a  sin-offering,  that  was  now  presented,  this 
implied,  that  along  with  the  taking  away  of  the  guilt 
that  had  been  contracted,  there  was  the  cull  to  a  fresh 
dedication  of  soul  and  body  to  the  servioe  of  God.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  entire  flesh  of  the  victims  was 
consumed  upon  the  altar;  but  the  flesh  of  the  sin- 
offerings— the  bullock  for  the  high- priest  and  the  goat 
for  the  congregation— had  to  be  taken,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  regulating  such  cases,  without  the  camp 
or  city,  and  burned  in  a  clean  place.  This  burning 
arose,  not  from  the  flesh  being  polluted — ou  the  con- 
trary, the  flesh  of  all  sin-offerings  was  declared  to  lie 
most  holy,  Ia>.  \i  !f5-xr ;  but  here,  where  the  priesthood 
and  congregation  were  alike  concerned,  there  was 
no  one  who  could  with  propriety  eat  of  it:  it  had  there- 
fore to  be  burned,  but  still  as  a  holy  thing  in  a  clean 
place.  Yet  having  had  to  do  with  sin,  the  person  who 
took  charge  of  the  Imrning  of  the  carcase,  as  also  the 
person  who  was  employed  in  conducting  the  live  goat 
into  the  wilderness,  had  each  to  l>athe  his  person,  and 
wash  his  clothes,  before  resuming  his  place  in  the 
congregation . 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  day  of  yearly  atonement, 
and  such  were  the  services  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 
It  was  the  occasion  above  all  others,  on  which  the  ideas 
of  sin  and  atonement  rose  to  their  highest  potency  in 
the  ritual  of  the  old  covenant,  and  on  which  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  those  ideas  in  their  clearest 
light,  the  distinction  came  most  prominently  out  be- 


tween priest  and  people — the  idea  of  one  ordained  from 
among  men,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  near  to  God, 
and  mediating  in  behalf  of  his  fellowmen  in  things 
(icrtaining  to  sin  and  salvation.  But  these  ideas  after 
all  could  only  be  developed  imperfectly  under  the 
shadowy  and  carnal  forms  of  the  old  covenant ;  in  the 
new  alone  do  they  find  their  proper  realization.  And 
it  is  the  less  needful  to  enlarge  upon  this  view  of  the 
matter,  as  of  all  the  Old  Testament  services  tliia  is  the 
one  which  has  received  the  fullest  explanation  from 
the  |ien  of  an  inspired  writer  in  the  New.  In  Hcb.  ix. 
and  x.  almost  everything  of  importance  connected  with 
the  matter  has  been  touched  upon,  both  as  regards  the 
correspondences  between  the  new  and  the  old,  and  the 
sujieriority  of  the  one  over  the  other.  Here  alone,  in 
the  new,  have  we  a  high- priest  who  is  perfectly  fitted, 
from  his  own  inherent  attributes  and  character,  to  enter 
the  holiest ;  who  without  sin  of  his  own,  and  conse- 
quently without  any  personal  atonement,  can  make 
intercession  for  the  guilty;  and  who,  by  his  one  spotlew, 
infinitely  precious  atonement  in  their  behalf,  ho*  for 
ever  laid  open  the  way  by  which  they  may  draw  near 
and  find  acceptance  in  his  sight.  The  v  ail,  therefore, 
which  excluded  a  free  approach  into  the  holiest,  while 
it  admitted  a  single  approach  by  means  of  a  represcu 
tative  once  every  year,  was  rent  in  twain  at  the  death 
of  Christ,  to  show  that  what  had  been  imperfectly  en- 
joyed before  was  now,  in  a  manner,  mode  common  to  the 
people  of  God;  that  in  the  name  of  Christ  all  who  be- 
lieved might  come  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  deal  directly  with  God.  But  with  these  differences 
there  are  also  fundamental  agreements,  and  the  palpa- 
ble and  solemn  manner  in  which,  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  great  truths  wore  brought  out,  of  the  reality 
and  evil  desert  of  sin,  of  the  necessity  of  a  mediating 
priest  and  a  prevailing  atonement  to  purge  it  away,  of 
the  complete  and  total  oblivion  into  which  the  evil  u 
cast  when  God's  method  of  reconciliation  has  been 
complied  with,  may  lie  contemplated  with  much  profit 
still  by  the  people  of  God.  They  can  thus  behold  the 
things  which  concern  their  relation  to  God  written  m 
upon  tables,  and  get  a  clearer  apprehension  and  more 
realizing  conviction  of  them,  than  could  otherwise  Ik 
obtained.  It  is  for  that  purpose  partly  that  the  Old 
Testament  pattern  of  the  heavenly  things  is  used  in 
New  Testament  scripture,  and  for  that  purpose  it  may 
still  with  advantage  be  employed. 

VI.  Tlit  Feait  of  Tabernaclts.—TbiM  was  the  last  of 
the  divinely  appointed  moadttm  or  sacred  festivals,  under 
the  old  covenant.  It  was  made  to  commence  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the*  seventh  month,  five  days  after  the  day 
of  yearly  atonement;  and,  in  respect  to  continuance, 
was  the  most  protracted  of  all  the  festivals.  The  Paw- 
over  was  to  last  for  seven  days;  but  on  eighth  Ml 
added  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  and  in  this  case  also, 
as  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the  first  and  the  Lvt 
day  was  to  l»e  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  a  day  of  holy 
convocation.  In  Le.  xxiii.  3i,  it  bears  the  name  of 
the  feast  of  tabernacle*,  though  strictly  it  should  be 
bootht  (luceoth);  but  in  other  passages  it  has  the  desig- 
nation of  the  feast  of  ingathering,  because  it  took  place 
"  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  had  gathered  in 
their  labours  out  of  the  field,"  E*. xxilL  i«;  Dini  u  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  entire  circle  of  the  year's  husban- 
dry should  then  have  been  completed,  and  its  produce 
garnered;  not  the  crops  of  the  field  merely  reaped,  but 
the  vintage  also  past,  and  there  remained  only  *a<* 
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i  might  foe  needed  to  prepare  for  the  coining 
winter.  For  an  agricultural  population  like  the  Israel- 
ites tL.it  might  justly  be  called  the  end  of  the  year, 
ami  it  must  usually  have  been  also  a  season  of  repose. 
The  people  would,  tltereforc,  have  ample  time  for  the 
celebration  of  the  feast. 

The  other  and  more  common  designation  of  the  feaat 
— that  of  booths  or  tabernacles — points  to  the  nature  of 
the  feast  iUelf  and  the  mode  of  it*  celebration.  A 
booth  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  a  tent  or  tabernacle; 
but  is  so  far  alike,  that  the  one  as  well  as  the  other 
was  a  slim  and  temporary  fabric,  speedily  constructed 
fur  the  sake  of  shelter.  It  was  not,  however,  made  of 
canvas,  but  of  branches  and  leaves  woven  together 
•  the  root  being  yx,  to  intermavt).   Such  was  the  booth 

■•f  Jonah,  ch.  ir  s,  and  such  also  the  sheds  Jacob  made 
for  bis  cattle  near  Shechem,  Go  xxxUi.  17.  But  the  ma- 
terial of  the  structure  was  often  not  regarded;  and 
hence  booths  and  tent*  are  used  interchangeably  for  the 
dwellings  of  the  childreu  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 
■  Yeahalldwell  in  booths,"it  is  said  with  reference  to  this 
feast,  "seven  days;  all  that  are  Israelite*  born  shall  dwell 
in  booths;  that  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  band  of  Egypt,"  Lo.  xxiti.  «2. «.  In  the 
^reat  majority  of  passages  referring  to  the  wilderness- 
sojourn,  it  is  tents  that  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
dwelt  in— for  example,  De  L  17;  Nu.  xvl.  »;  xxlr.  &  ;  D«.  x).  6, 
*t  It  was  these  which  in  reality  were  chiefly  used, 
as  being  the  most  easily  procured  and  carried  about — 
light  an<l  manageable,  the  proper  domiciles  of  a  yet  un- 
settled and  wandering  population,  and  as  snch  forming 
a  natural  contrast  to  fixed  and  stationary  dwellings. 
This  contrast  is  formally  brought  out  in  the  case  of  the 
llechafoitea,  whose  father  charged  them  not  to  build 
houses,  but  to  dwell  in  tents;  and  by  David  in  respect 
to  the  dwelling- place  of  God,  on  the  memorable  occasion 
when  he  said  to  Nathan  the  prophet,  "See  now  I  dwell 
in  an  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelk-th  within 
curtains,"  that  is  in  a  tent,  *  Sa.  dL  3 ;  Je  xxxt.  ;.  There  is 
a  pointed  reference  also  to  the  same  contrast  in  a  New 
Testament  passage,  in  which  the  apostle  finely  indi- 
cates the  superiority  of  that  building  of  God,  the  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  which 
awaits  the  glorified  believer,  to  the  earthly  house  of  his 
tabernacle,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  death,  J  Co  r.  l  — 
the  one  a  frail,  perishable  framework,  falling  to  pieces 
when  it  has  served  it*  puqwse,  the  other  a  fixed,  stable, 
everlasting  habitation. 

When  the  Israelites  had  established  themselves  in 
Canaan,  and  grown  into  a  numerous  |Kx>ple,  a  practical 
difficulty  might  be  experienced  as  to  the  proper  celebra- 
tion of  this  feast — the  difficulty  of  getting  themselves 
provided  at  one  central  place  of  meeting  with  branches 
of  palms  and  other  trees  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the 
occasion.  It  is  said,  they  did  so  provide  themselves  in 
the  time  of  Nchemiah,  ch.  m.  ie:  "  The  people  went 
forth  and  brought  (i.e.  branches  of  various  sorts  of 
trees)  and  made  themselves  booths,  every  one  upon  the 
roof  of  his  house,  and  in  their  courts,  and  in  the  courts  of 
the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  street  of  the  water-gate, 
*od  in  the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim."  In  all 
these  places  they  then  made  booths  and  sat  under  them ; 
but,  it  is  added,  "since  the  days  of  Joshua  the  son  of 
-Von,  unto  that  day,  the  children  of  Israel  had  not 
done  so. "    We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  had  during 


that  long  period  allowed  the  feast  of  tabernacles  to  fall 
into  abeyance,  or  in  celebrating  it  had  made  no  attempt 
to  construct  booths  with  branches  of  trees.  That  the 
feast  was  kept,  and  kept  so  as  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  the  national  mind,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
of  Jeroboam  having  instituted  a  similar  feast  in  his 
kingdom,  only  transferring  the  time  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eighth  month,  l  Ki.  xii  ss.  33.  Hut  the  use  of 
branches  in  celebrating  the  feast  had  never  been  so 
marked  and  general.  And  this  might  to  some  extent  be 
accounted  for  from  the  much  smaller  number  attending 
the  feast,  than  would  foe  usual  in  the  brighter  periods 
of  the  commonwealth.  Indeed,  as  the  larger  proportion 
of  those  who  actually  assembled  to  keep  the  feast  were 
necessarily  far  from  their  homes,  and  were  for  the  time 
living  in  public  rattier  than  dwelling  in  families,  one 
might  say  that  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  ordinance 
would  have  been  maintained,  if  there  were  only  such 
an  erection  of  booths  in  the  more  public  streets  and 
places  of  general  resort,  as  admitted  of  the  people 
entering  them  occasionally  and  spending  a  portion  of 
each  day  in  them.  With  ordinary  care  and  pains  there 
could  rarely  have  Iwen  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
supply  of  branches  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
even  for  furnishing  besides  a  number  of  the  families 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  with  what  might  be  re- 
quired for  their  individual  use. 

That  this  booth  or  tent  like  appearance  which  was 
to  characterize  the  feast  had  a  commemorative  bearing, 
admits  of  no  question.  In  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  Leviticus  it  is  Btated  as  the  reason  for  their  making 
booths,  that  succeeding  generations  might  know  how 
they  had  been  made  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  the  Lord 
brought  them  out  of  the  band  of  Egypt.  It  was  designed 
to  embody  in  a  perpetually  recurring  action  the  histori- 
cal fact  of  the  unsettled,  wandering  life  of  Israel  during 
the  wilderness-sojourn,  that  the  memory  of  it  might  foe 
ever  fresh  in  the  minds  of  their  descendants.  And  in 
the  commemoration  of  this  fact,  as  of  facts  generally 
which  are  embalmed  in  commemorative  ordinances,  it 
is  to  be  understood,  that  the  fact  itself  was  of  a  funda- 
mental character,  containing  the  genu  of  spiritual 
truths  and  principles  vitally  important  for  every  age  of 
the  church.  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  character  of 
the  wilderness-sojourn  for  the  Israelites,  though  not 
precisely  in  the  same  degree  as  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  which  was  commemorated  in  the  Passover.  It 
was,  however,  of  fundamental  importance  in  this  respect, 
that  it  formed  in  a  sense  the  connecting  Unk  between 
the  house  of  bondage,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  inheri- 
tance of  life  and  blessing,  on  the  other.  The  Lord 
then  in  a  peculiar  manner  came  near  to  reveal  himself 
to  his  people— pitched  his  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of 
them — communicated  to  them  his  law  and  testimony, 
and  set  up  the  entire  polity  which  was  to  mould  the 
future  generations  of  Israel,  and  to  be  consummated 
rather  than  abolished  by  tho  incarnation  and  work  of 
Christ,  lience,  the  annual  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  was  Uke  a  perpetual  renewing  of  their  reli- 
gious youth ;  it  was  keeping  in  lively  recollection  the 
time  of  their  espousals,  and  placing  themselves  anew 
amid  the  scenes  and  transactions  which  constituted  the 
formative  period  of  their  history.  On  this  account  also, 
it  doubtless  was  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  the 
time  chosen  for  reading,  every  seventh  year,  the  whole 
law  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  Dc  xxxLio-is,  and  not, 
as  some  have  thought  (in  particular  Bah r,  flymbollk.  IL  p  063), 
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because  it  was  the  greatest  feast,  or  the  one  most  largely 
frequented.  In  this  respect  the  Passover  certainly  held 
the  foremost  place.  But  it  was  when  sojourning  in  the 
wilderness,  and  dwelling  in  tents,  that  the  covenant 
of  law,  under  which  they  were  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  take  possession  of  it  for  themselves  and 
their  |*«sterity,  was  formally  given  aud  ratified.  So 
that  nothing  mold  bo  more  appropriate,  when  re- 
enacting  the  scenes  of  their  religious  youth,  than  being 
called  to  listen  anew  to  that  law,  the  giving  of  which 
formed  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of  the  time.  This 
connection  of  the  law,  however,  with  the  feast  of  tal*r- 
nacles,  affords  a  collateral  proof  of  what  wan  already 
established—  that  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  no  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  law ;  for  had  it  l»een, 
the  formal  reading  of  the  law  would  certainly  have 
been  appointed  for  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  rather  than 
that  of  tabernacles. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  much  closer  connection  be- 
tween the  booth-dwelling  portion  of  Israel's  history 
and  its  future  rest  in  Canaan,  than  is  found  in  contem- 
plating the  one  as  the  mere  transition- period  that  natu- 
rally conducted  to  the  other.  And  it  will  appear  still 
more  so  if  we  look  to  the  personal  training  through 
which  the  Israelite*  then  passed,  and  the  discipline 
tbey  were  made  to  undergo.  If  in  one  respect  it  was 
the  period  of  the  Lord's  manifestation  to  his  people, 
whereby  ho  sought  to  make  them  acquainted  with  his 
purposes  of  love  and  his  principles  of  government,  it 
was,  in  another,  the  period  of  their  trial  and  humilia- 
tion— in  which,  by  hardships  tempered  with  mercies, 
difficulties,  and  disappointments,  interchanging  with 
wonderful  displays  of  power  and  glory,  the  Lord  brought 
out  the  evil  that  was  in  their  hearts,  and  schooled  them 
into  subjection  to  his  righteous  will.  Viewed  with 
reference  to  its  prolonged  continuance,  as  the  forty 
years'  sojourn,  it  was  emphatically  a  period  of  judg- 
ment and  discipline.  Hence  the  words  of  Moses  at 
the  close  of  it :  "  Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  by 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  to  humble  thee  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know 
what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldst  keep 
his  commandments  or  not.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and 
suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which 
thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know,  that  he 
might  make  thee  know  that  man  liveth  not  by  bread 
only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord,"  Do  »iU.  x-5.  This  alternating  pro- 
cess  of  want  and  supply,  of  great  and  appalling  danger 
ever  ready  to  be  met  by  seasonable,  though  unexpected 
or  extraordinary  relief,  was  the  grand  testing  process 
by  which  the  still  existing  unbelief  and  carnalism  in 
their  hearts  was  made  manifest,  that  it  might  be  con- 
demned and  purged  out,  and  that  they  might  be  formed, 
as  a  people,  to  that  humble  reliance  on  God's  arm,  and 
single  hearted  devotedneas  to  his  fear,  which  alone  could 
prepare  them  for  occupying  and  ]>ermanently  retaining 
the  Promised  Land.  It  proved  in  the  issue  greatly  too 
severe  and  searching  for  the  mass  of  the  original  con- 
gregation; in  other  words,  the  evil  in  their  natures  was 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  effectually  purged  out,  even  by 
such  well-adjusted  and  skilfully  applied  means  of  puri- 
fication; and,  as  the  result,  they  were  judged  incapable 
of  entering  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  for  those  wlu> 
were  allowed  to  enter,  and  their  posterity  to  latest 
generations,  it  was  of  essential  moment  to  have  kept 
alive  upon  their  minds  the  peculiar  training  and  dis- 


cipline of  the  wilderness;  in  order  to  their  habitually 
aiming  at  the  high  moral  condition,  the  living  faith  in 
God,  the  weanedness  of  heart,  the  self-denial,  the  filial 
obedience  to  which  it  was  designed  to  conduct.  Is 
this  respect  especially  it  was  their  duty  to  1**  ever  con- 
necting the  present  with  the  past— to  be  treading  om 
again  the  ground  on  which  their  fathers  had  acquired 
their  dear-bought  experience ;  since  it  was  only  In- 
voluntarily making  its  discipline  and  results  their  own 
that  they  could  be  warranted  to  look  forward  to  fresh 
seasons  of  prosperity  and  joy.  For  this  purpose  more 
especially  the  feast  was  instituted.  And  while  the  ful- 
ness of  earthly  comfort  amid  which  it  was  held,  1.  in: 
I  brought  into  contrast  with  their  formerly  pour  ami 
|  wandering  condition,  called  them  to  rejoice,  the  remi- 
niscence of  judgment  and  trial  in  the  desert  taught 
them  to  rejoice  with  trembling— reminded  them  that 
their  contiuuod  jwissession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  an<l 
the  enjoyment  in  it  of  fruitful  seasons  and  wUloi 
I  homes,  depended  on  their  fidelity  to  the  covenant  ii 
I  God—  warned  them,  that  if  they  turned  back  in  heart 
J  to  the  manners  of  Egypt,  or  became  lovers  of  pluasail 
more  than  lovers  of  God,  jieriods  of  trial  and  destitution 
might  again  lie  expected.  Hence,  when  such  actually 
came  to  be  the  case  — when  the  peculiar  lessons  of  thi* 
feast  ceased  to  be  regarded —when  Israel  "knew  n«« 
that  it  was  the  Lord  who  gave  her  corn,  and  wine,  and 
oil,  and  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold,"  it  became  n«d- 
ful  to  send  her  virtually  again  through  the  n>u-h  and 
sifting  process  of  her  youth.  "Therefore  will  I  retura, 
and  take  away  my  corn  in  the  time  thereof,  ami  my 
wine  in  the  season  thereof;  I  will  also  cause  all  ha 
mirth  to  cease,  and  I  will  destroy  her  vines  and  htt 
fig-trees;  and  I  will  allure  her,  and  bring  her  into  the 
wilderness,  and  will  speak  comfortably  unto  her:  and  I 
will  give  her  vineyards  from  thence,  and  the  valley  of 
Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,"  &c,  Ho  «  s-us;  crop  rM  a 
It  was  not  that  the  scenes  of  youth  were  literally  to  ht 
enacted  over  again;  but  that  the  kind  of  dealing  in- 
volved in  them— the  fleshly  mortifications,  the  enforced 
separation  from  natural  delights,  the  severe  trial  anil 
discipline  which  characterized  the  w  ilderness-sojourn- 
must  be  undergone  anew,  in  order  that  the  spirit  of 
earnest  and  devoted  zeal,  in  which  it  had  issued,  might 
again  become  the  characteristic  of  the  people  of  God. 

The  view  now  given  of  the  nature  and  desiirn  ef  uV 
feast— grounded,  as  it  manifestly  is,  in  the  representa- 
tions of  Scripture,  and  the  essential  relations  of  tbiui 
— renders  unnecessary  any  formal  exposure  of  the 
opinion  which  has  been  frequently  maintained,  that  the 
feast  was  chiefly  an  occasion  for  carnal  merriment, 
dancing,  and  revelry.    When  the  people  tbcmseh« 
became  carnal,  it  would  no  doubt  partake  much  of  thr 
same  character;  but  as  instituted  by  God,  it  wa»  de- 
signed to  be  otherwise  observed.    The  occasion  wa* 
certainly  meant  to  be  a  joyous  one.    The  people  s«* 
commanded  to  rejoice  over  all  the  goodness  and  mtwj 
which  the  Lord  had  given  them  to  experience;  hut 
their  joy  was  to  be  such  as  could  be  indulged  in  before 
the  Lord,  and  should  have  admitted  nothing  that  mifht 
interfere  with  their  interest  in  his  favour  and  feU1*- 
ship.    It  was  apparently  from  this  relation  of  the  ft** 
to  a  hallowed  cheerfulness  and  exultation,  that  ^* 
broad  leaved  palm-tree  was  so  much  used  on  the  occa- 
aion.    The  people  were  not  absolutely  ahut  op  to 
branches  of  this  tree;  for,  beside  pabu- trees,  *ilk>« 
are  also  specified  in  the  original  institution,  U  n»»  * 
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and  at  the  feast  in  Nehetniah's  time,  olive,  myrtle,  and 
pine  are  mentioned,  along  with  the  palm,  as  having 
I    been  employed.    But  as  branches  of  "  goodly  trees  " 
I       wen  required,  the  palm  seems  to  have  been  regarded, 
fmm  its  peculiarly  rich  foliage,  as  the  fittest  symbol  of 
|       the  joyful  feeling  which  the  feast  was  intended  to  call 
forth;  and  we  are  not  without  other  instances  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  show  how  readily  the  palm  was  associated 
with  exultant  occasions,  or  seasons  of  rapturous  delight, 

Ji.  xil  I*  JU.  Tit  B. 

One  of  the  most  singular  peculiarities  of  this  feast 
fl   remains  yet  to  be  noticed;  it  consists  in  the  number  of 
victims  to  be  presented  for  burnt-offerings.    There  was 

(the  same  sin-offering  as  in  the  other  stated  feasts — a 
single  goat  to  be  offered  each  day;  but  for  the  burnt- 
offering,  instead  of  one  ram  and  seven  lambs,  there 
were  to  be  two  rams  and  fourteen  lamlw  on  each  of  the 
seven  days,  and  instead  of  one  bullock,  thirteen  bullocks 
at  the  commencement,  diminishing  by  one  each  day. 
till  on  the  seventh  there  were  merely  seven.  The 
eighth  day,  though  in  one  sense  belonging  to  the  feaat, 
might  also  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  standing  by  it- 
self, forming  the  closing  solemnity  of  the  whole  festival 
season;  and  accordingly  the  special  burnt-offerings  on 
that  day  differed  very  little  from  that  of  other  festival- 
days,  and  were  entirely  the  same  as  the  new  moon  and 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month— namely,  one  bul- 
lock, one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  ttm.  xti*.  u-M.  The 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  number 
of  victims  appointed  for  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles — double  the  number  of  rams  and  lambs 
that  were  fixed  for  all  the  other  solemnities,  ami  the 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  respect  to  the  bullocks,  of 
beginning  with  snch  a  number  as  thirteen  and  ending 
with  seven.    Viewing  the  matter  generally,  one  may 
readily  perceive  a  reason  for  the  larger  number  of  the 
offerings  presented,  in  the  occasion  of  the  feast,  as 
appointed  at  the  close  of  the  ingathering  of  all  the 
fruits  of  the  season,  and  intended  to  call  forth  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  Lord's  goodness  in  bestowing  upon  his 
people  the  gifts  of  his  beneficence.  Wc  make  no  account, 
as  already  intimated,  of  its  being  called  in  a  passage 
often  quoted  from  Plutarch  <3ywpo«.  i.t,&\  "the  great- 
est of  the  Jewish  feasts,"  or  of  the  similar  expressions 
applied  to  it  by  Philo,  Josephus  (Ant.  »iu.  4,1),  and  tho 
rabbins;  for  in  no  proper  sense  could  it  be  called  the 
greatest;  in  depth  of  meaning  and  vital  importance  it  did 
not  equal  either  the  feast  of  the  Passover  or  that  of  the 
day  of  atonement.    Yet.  as  so  specially  connected  with 
1 1    the  Lord's  bountifulness  in  giving,  it  might  most  appro- 
priately bo  marked  by  a  more  than  common  liberality 
in  the  number  and  value  of  the  offerings,  especially  of 
such  offerings  as  were  from  their  nature  significant  of 
the  surrender  and  dedication  of  the  person  of  the  wor- 
shipper.    But  why  precisely  double  the  number  of  rams 
and  lamb*  on  each  of  the  Beven  days,  and  half  the 
number  on  the  eighth;  and,  especially,  why  the  regular 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  bullocks  from  thirteen 
to  seven,  and,  on  the  last  day,  from  seven  to  one — of 
this  no  adequate  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  The 
opinions  of  the  rabbins  are  mere  conjectures,  most  of 
them  frivolous  and  absurd,  and  deserve  no  particular 
notice.    To  see  in  it,  with  Bahr,  a  reference  to  the 
waning  moon,  is  quite  fanciful;  n«r  is  it  less  to,  to 
understand  it,  with  the  majority  of  the  elder  typologists, 
of  the  gradual  ceasing  of  animal  sacrifice;  for  the  sacred 
number  seven  being  reserved  for  the  seventh  day  of  the 


feast,  together  with  the  usual  feast-offerings  on  the 
eighth  day,  might  as  well  be  conceived  to  point  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Perhaps  nothing  more  was  meant 
by  the  arrangement  than  to  give  an  indication  of  the 
variety,  within  certain  limits,  which  the  sacrificial  sys- 
tem admitted  of  in  the  expression  of  devout  and  grate- 
ful feeling.  It  was  proper,  on  joyful  occasions,  to  let 
the  overflow  of  feeling  appear  in  the  multiplicity  of 
whole  burnt-offerings  brought  to  the  altar;  while  still 
nothing  depended  thereon  for  the  virtue  and  stability 
of  the  covenant.  The  seven  bullocks,  two  rams,  and 
fourteen  lambs,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast,  or  the 
one  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  land)*,  on  the  eighth, 
were  sufficient  to  represent  whatever  was  vital  in  the 
covenant,  or  in  the  people's  connection  with  it;  while 
yet  certain  fuller  embodiments  of  spiritual  feeling  were 
suitable  at  peculiar  times,  and  ne%-er  moro  than  when 
the  solemnities  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  were 
freshest  in  the  recollections  of  the  people.  Whether 
this  view  may  ho  held  to  l>e  satisfactory  or  not,  it  pre- 
sents nothing  at  least  that  is  arbitrary,  or  that  inter- 
feres with  the  general  principles  of  the  ancient  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  law, 
the  later  Jews  were  wont  to  observe  certain  customs  at 
this  feast,  in  particular  the  custom  of  drawing  water 
from  the  well  of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it,  mixed  with 
wine,  from  a  golden  pitcher,  by  the  hands  of  a  priest,  on 
the  altar  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice.  This  was 
done,  according  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  on  the  seven 
days  of  the  feast,  but  not  on  the  eighth,  as  has  often 
been  improperly  represented.  They  are  quite  express 
upon  that  point,  for  they  reckoned  only  the  seven  days 
to  belong  to  the  feast  proper;  the  eighth  was  esteemed 
a  kind  of  separate  and  concluding  solemnity  (»eo  Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb  in  Et.  Joh.*ti.  17;  sin  Winer,  Realtor.  LaubhUt.) 
If  therefore  what  is  called  "the  last,  the  great  day  of 
the  feast,"  in  Jn.  vii.  37,  was  meant  the  eighth  day, 
our  Lord  must  have  taken  occasion,  from  the  abtence  on 
that  day  of  the  customary  libation  on  the  altar,  to  point 
to  himself  as  tho  living  fountain  that  alone  could  supply 
«hat  was  needed  for  the  wants  of  the  soul.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  seventh  day  is  meant,  as  the 
last  and  great  day  of  the  feast  in  the  ordinary  Jewish 
reckoning;  so  that  the  water  mixed  with  wine  was 
poured  out  amid  demonstrations  of  glad ness  from  the 
people,  shouting  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  with  joy  shall 
ye  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation;"  and  our 
Lord,  seizing  the  opportunity  to  draw  their  thoughts 
from  the  shadow  to  the  reality,  exclaimed,  "If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink;  he  that 
belie veth  on  me,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water." 

The  bearing  of  the  feast  of  taljemacles  on  the  reali- 
ties of  the  gospel  is  not  difficult  to  be  perceived,  and 
in  its  leading  features  may  be  indicated  in  compara- 
tively few  words.  The  Israelites  in  their  collective 
position  and  history  typified  the  seed  of  God's  elect 
under  the  gospel ;  and  therefore,  in  this  1  •  ■  1  - 1  which 
brought  together  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  God's 
dealings  with  Israel,  we  have  a  representation  of  the 
spiritual  life,  as  well  in  its  earlier  struggles  as  in  its 
ultimate  triumphs.  We  Itehold  the  antitype,  first  of 
all,  and  without  imperfection,  in  the  history  of  Him 
who  was  pre-eminently  God's  elect,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ— led  up,  after  an  obscure,  and  for  a  season 
jwrsecuted,  youth,  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil  ;  and  when  for  forty  days — a  day  for  a  year 
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—  ho  Kail  with.st.HNl  the  malice  ami  subtlety  of  the 
tempter,  lie  came  forth  with  the  full  assurance  of  vic- 
tory to  accomplish  the  mighty  work  of  man'*  redemp- 
tion. In  this  work,  also,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
meet  together  ;  the  one  is  but  the  just  recompense  and 
full  development  of  the  other.  The  obedience  and 
sufferings  go  before,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
final  glory.  Jesus  must  personally  triumph  over  sin 
and  death,  fulfil  iu  all  respects  the  Father's  will,  before 
he  can  receive  a  kingdom  from  the  Father,  or  l»e  pre- 
pared to  wield  the  sceptre  of  its  government,  and  enjoy 
the  riches  of  its  purchased  blessings.  And  so,  to 
rentier  manifest  and  keep  alive  iu  the  minds  of  his 
people  the  connection  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  he  ever  links  together  the  cross  and  the  crown  — 
shows  himself  in  the  heavenly  places  as  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  and  inherits  thero  a  name  that  is  above 
every  name,  liecause  he  took  on  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  humbled  himself  unto  the  dust  of  death, 
for  the  salvation  of  men. 

With  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  type,  because 
with  a  greater  similarity  of  condition  in  the  persons 
respectively  concerned,  does  the  spiritual  import  of  the 
feast  meet  with  its  realization  in  the  case  of  Christ's 
genuine  followers.  Hence  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
who,  more  than  any  of  the  prophets  (except  Ezekielt, 
delights  in  representing  the  future  under  a  simple 
recurrence  of  the  past,  when  pointing  to  the  result  of 
the  church's  triumph  over  her  enemies,  speaks  of  it  as 
a  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, ch  *W.  in  Then,  that  is  to  say.  the  Lord's 
redeemed  people  shall  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  their 
portion,  ana  nave  tneir  experiences  oi  miss  neigntenft 
and  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  past  tribulation 
and  conflict.  For  the  present  they  arc  passing 
through  the  wilderness  .  it  is  their  period  of  trial  and 
probation,  and  by  constant  alternations  of  fear  nnd 
hojx>,  of  danger  and  deliverance,  of  difficulties  and 
trials,  they  must  lie  prepared  and  rijiened  for  their 
final  dentlny.  It  is  through  these  that  they  must  bo 
kept  habitually  mindful  of  their  own  weakness  and 
insufficiency,  their  pnmeness  to  lie  overcome  of  evil, 
and  the  dei>eudence  necessary  to  be  maintained  on  the 
wonl  and  promises  of  Coil.  Through  them  also,  aided 
by  the  renewing  grace  of  the  Spirit,  must  the  dross  be 
purged  out  of  their  corrupt  natures,  and  the  old  man 
of  corruption  itself  thrown  off,  and  loft,  as  it  were,  to 
perish  in  the  desert,  that  with  the  new  man  of  pure 
ami  blessed  life  they  may  take  possession  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan.  Then  shall  the  church  of  the  re- 
deemed hold  with  her  divine  Head  a  perpetual  feast 
of  tabernacles— living  and  reignim;  with  him  in  his 
kingdom  ;  and,  so  far  from  grudging  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  the  way,  rejoicing  the  more  on  account 
of  them,  hecanse  seeing  in  them  the  needful  course  of 
discipline  for  the  place  and  destiny  of  the 
and  knowing  that  if  there  had  been  no 
trials  and  conflicts  on  earth,  there  could  have  been  no 
meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 
The  glorious  company  in  Rev.  vii.  arrayed  in  white 
r.tlies  and  with  palms  in  their  hands— the  collective 
representation  of  a  redeemed  and  triumphant  church 

are  the  proper  antitypes  of  Israel  keeping  the  feast 
of  tabernacles. 

Beside  the  festivals  now  described,  and  which  alone 
I  .ear  in  Scripture  the  sacred  name  of  moadtrm  or  sacred 
feasts,  there  are  two  others  which,  though  not  of 


divine  origin  or  of  religious  obligation,  went  by  the 
same  name,  and  were  commonly  observed  in  the 
gospel  age :  these  were  the  feast  of  Dedication  and  the 
feast  of  Purim.    {See  Dedication  and  PcrivJ 

FEASTS  OF  CHARITY  or  LOVE,  more  com- 
monly called  AGAPjE,  or  LOVE-FEASTS,  differed 
materially  from  the  institutions  designated  Feasts 
under  the  Old  Testament;  they  were  actual  meals, 
though  partaking  so  far  of  a  religious  character,  that 
they  were  usually  celebrated  in  the  same  place  where 
the  disciples  met  for  worship,  and  in  close  connection 
with  religions  exercises.  They  are  mentioned  only 
once  under  that  name  in  New  Testament  scripture; 
viz.  in  Jude  12,  where  in  reference  to  the  false  and 
corrupt  professors  who  were  insinuating  tht-msdre* 
into  the  church,  it  is  said,  "These  are  spot*  in  your 
agap.nD."  Hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though  the 
name  is  not  used,  it  is  the  same  sort  of  fearts  that 
are  mentioned  in  1  Co.  xi.,  ami  which,  from  being  fint 
abused  to  party  purposes,  came  to  be  confounded  with 
the  solemnities  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Indeed,  the 
origin  of  them  must  be  traced  still  higher,  to  that 
outburst  of  Christian  lil>erality  and  brotherly  affection 
which  manifested  itself  among  the  converts  at  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  which  led  to  s 
regular  ministration  of  food  among  the  poorer  lirethren, 
as  well  oa  frequent  social  meals  among  all,  At  a  C>,«. 
iv.  3S;rt  i.Ae.  The  churches  gem  rally  in  early  times 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  practice  thus  l>egun  at  Jerusa- 
lem, as  imposing  a  sort  of  obligation  to  similar  practices 
elsewhere,  at  least  a*  presenting  a  pattern  that  it  wookl 
be  well  to  imitate ;  and  from  notices  occurring  in  the 
writings  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  it  would 
seem  that  the  agapa-  very  commonly  formed  a  part  of 
the  regular  observances  of  the  Christian  churches. 
They  are  so  described  both  by  Justin  Martyr  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  by  Tertullian  a><out 
the  beginning  of  the  third  (Just.  Apol  it  ;TcH.  ajk.1  c  »). 
The  latter  says,  "Our  supper  shows  its  character  by  it* 
name,  which  is  the  Creek  word  for  lure.  Whatever 
expense  it  costs,  it  is  gain  to  expend  money  in  the 
cause  of  piety,  since  by  this  refreshment  we  give  aid  to 
all  that  are  poor.  Being  done  as  a  matter  of  religion, 
nothing  foul  or  unbecoming  is  admitted  into  it.  No 
one  partakes  till  prayer  has  been  made  to  God;  as  much 
is  eaten  as  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hunger, 
as  much  is  drank  as  consists  with  sobriety;  every 
one  remembering  that  through  the  night  also  God  is 
to  1*  worshipped,"  &c.  As  the  church  grew,  however, 
in  numljcre  and  wealth,  it  became  always  more  difficult 
to  manage  such  frosts  with  propriety,  nnd  so  as  not  to 
prevent  them  from  Incoming  occasions  of  scandal  rather 
than  of  edification.  Even  Tertullian  in  his  latter  dsn 
complains  of  a  deviation  from  the  original  purity,  in  the 
custom  which  was  then  creeping  in,  and  was  afterwanh 
formally  sanctioned,  of  setting  double  |iortions  before 
the  rnlers  of  the  church  (Do  Jejnte  til).  Distinction*  of 
ranks  generally  came  to  be  observed  at  them:  excesse* 
were  not  nnfreqnently  committed;  and  the  rich,  by  the 
contributions  they  made  toward  the  object,  sought  to 
gi\in  the  praise  of  liberality;  so  that  the  agapa?  came  by 
degrees  to  be  discountenanced,  and  were  ultimately  for- 
bidden to  ho  held  in  churches.  An  order  to  this  effect 
was  issued  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  almtit  the  midlife 
of  tho  third  century,  and  by  a  council  at  Carthage  in 
a.D.  391.  They  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  are  no« 
observed  by  some  only  of  the 
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FE  LIX,  ANTO  NIUS,  a  freedman  of  the 
Claudius,  from  whom  he  was  also  called  Claudius  Felix 
\Sui<u*),  was  governor  of  Judea  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
sei2»ire  ami  imprisonment  in  Jerusalem,  Ac  xtiU.  x»l». 
Tlie  precise  period  of  his  appointment  to  that  province 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity  (it  was  probably  about 
the  year  a.d.  62),  as  is  also  the  exact  fooling  on  which 
he  first  entered  on  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  East.  The  accounts  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus  are 
somewhat  disronkuit.  According  to  the  latter  (Ann. 
xil»  st),  Felix  was  appointed  joint  •  procurator  along 
with  Ventidius  Cumanus,  the  one  taking  the  region  of 
Judea,  the  other  of  Galilee;  and  both  being  guilty  of 
mal -administration,  conniving  at  acts  of  robbery  and 
violence  committed  within  their  res)>ective  boundaries, 
and  enriching  themselves  by  the  s]>oils  that  were  brought 
to  them  by  the  successful  parties,  they  were  accused  to 
the  emperor,  and  Quadratus  was  commissioned  to  in- 
vestigate into  the  matter,  and  act  as  he  saw  fit.  He 
condemned  only  Cumanus,  and  elevated  Felix  to  the 
seat  of  judgment.  Josephus,  however,  represents  Felix 
at  coming  into  the  East  only  after  Cumanus  had  been 
Iried,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  which  had  pre- 
vailed, and  deposed  for  his  misconduct:  and  be  speaks 
of  Felix  as  having  been  made  procurator  of  Galilee, 
Samaria,  and  Penea,  as  well  as  Judea  (Ant  «x  ;  Wars 
tL  it  *)•  The  probability  is,  that  the  account  of  Joaa- 
phus  approaches  nearest  to  the  truth;  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  Roman  historian  has  also 
erred  in  regard  to  the  wife  of  Felix,  1  I  -ilia,  whom  he 
represents  as  the  grand  -  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  This  wm  certainly  not  the  case  in  res | wet 
to  one  Drusilla,  whom  Felix  married;  and  it  is  against 
all  probability  that  he  should  have  had  two  wives  of 
that  name.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  man, 
both  historians  present  him  substantially  in  the  same 
light.  Tacitus,  in  his  graphic  style,  says  of  him,  that 
he  "  exercised  the  authority  of  a  king  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  slave  (servili  ingenio)  in  all  manner  of  cruelty 
and  lust''  (Hist  *.»);  and  that  he  (bought  he  could  do 
anything  with  impunity,  since  he  had  the  |s>werful  in- 
fluence of  his  brother  Pallas  at  court  to  protect  him 
(Ann  xil  Mt.  Josephus  so  far  speaks  well  of  Felix,  that 
he  mentions  his  activity  in  clearing  the  country  of 
robber*  and  plotters  of  sedition,  though  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  indicate  the  infliction  of  fearful  barbarities 
(w*r«,  n.  u).  Instances  are  given  of  his  treacherous 
and  cruel  |»rooedure,  which  were  carried  so  far,  espe- 
cially toward  the  Jews  about  Cesarea,  that  at  the  ex- 
piry of  his  oflice  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Home  to 
accuse  him  before  the  emperor,  but  the  interest  of 
Pallas  proved  t<jo  powerful  for  them  (Ant  xx  »,»).  One 
.■f  the  rawt  infamous  parts  of  his  conduct  was  his 
seduction  of  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who 
hail  been  married  to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  after  the 
latter  with  a  view  to  his  marriage  had  submitted  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  Felix,  on  seeing  this  woman, 
became  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  and  by  the  arts  of  a 
Jewish  magician,  of  the  name  of  Simon,  got  her  de- 
tacher! from  her  husl*tndand  married  to  himself.  Such 
was  the  man  before  whom  Paul  had  to  plead  his  cause, 
anil  with  whom  he  reasoned  of  "righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come."  No  wonder  tliat  the 
judge  trembled  at  the  pleadings  of  his  prisoner;  yet  it 
appears  he  simply  trembled;  his  convictions  on  the  side 
nf  rectitude  did  not  carry  him  even  so  far  as  to  induce 
him  to  do  justice  to  the  injured  a]>ostlc.    "  He  h.ijied 
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should  have  lieen  given  him  of  Paul,  that 
he  might  loose  him" — intent  mainly  on  turning  the 
occasion  into  an  opportunity  of  personal  advantage ; 
and  because  his  corrupt  love  of  money  was  not  gratified, 
after  two  years'  dallying,  he  had  the  baseness  to  leave 
Paul  still  bound.  We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than 
that  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  his 
government  by  Festus.  But  Josephus  incidentally 
notices  that  Dnisilla  and  the  son  she  bore  Felix 
perished  together  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
(Ant  *i  T,  t). 

FENCED  CITIES,    tor  Fort,  FoitTincATiox. 
FERRET  [rpjw,  anatah].    It  is  impossible  to  say 

with  certainty  what  animal  is  intended  by  this  word. 
As  an  appellation  it  incurs  only  in  Le.  xi.  30;  but  the 
siime  word  and  its  root  occur  rejieatedly  elsewhere,  and 
always  with  the  signification  of  crying,  sighing,  or 
groaning.  S>me  animal  of  minute  size,  conventionally 
reckoned  among  the  "  creeping  things,"'  which  has  the 
habit  of  crying  out,  must  be  looked  for.  Some  of  the' 
creatures  with  which  the  miak  ah  is  associated  seem  to 
be  the  smaller  Mammalia,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  may  not  be  of  the  same  kind.  The  LXX.  render 
nnaiah  by  (ivyi\i),  by  which  the  Grwks  understood 
the  field-mouse.  As  this,  however,  common  as  it  is  in 
Palestine,  may  tie  represented  by  a  different  word,  and 
as  our  house-mouse  is  equally  abundant  as  with  ub,  and 
is  everywhere  known  by  its  shrill  squeak,  we  incline  to 
interpret  «p}K  by  Mvt  domttticu*,  the  common  house- 
mouse.         TT"'  [P.  H.  0.] 

FESTIVALS.    Srt  Feasts. 

FESTUS,  FORTIUS,  the  successor  of  Felix  in  the 
government  of  Judea.  He  received  his  appointment 
from  Nero,  probably  about  the  year  a.d.  60;  and  held 
it  for  a  comparatively  short  time;  for  he  was  not  long 
in  the  East  till  he  died  In  New  Testament  history 
he  is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the  case  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  which  was  brought  under  his  notice 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Cesarea.  He  was  a  man  of 
su|H;rior  character  to  Felix,  and  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  set  him  at  lilierty,  if  he  had  understood  pre- 
cisely what  the  question  at  issue  was,  ami  what  were 
the  aims  and  tactics  of  Paul's  opponent*.  Put  being 
ignorant  of  these,  and  having  proposed,  after  a  brief 
and  partial  hearing  of  the  case,  to  have  the  matter 
transferred  for  a  fuller  hearing  to  Jerusalem,  Paul,  well 
foreseeing  what  advantage  would  lie  taken  of  such 
a  course,  ap|M.-aled  to  Casar.  Tins  he  had  a  right  to 
do  as  a  Homan  citizen,  and  Festus  had  no  alternative 
but  to  sustain  the  npjieal.  A*  xxiv  27;  «x»  The  only 
further  notice  we  have  of  him  is  in  respect  to  the 
visit  paid  him  shortly  after  liy  Agrippa  and  Bemice; 
during  which  he  took  occasion  to  mention  the  case  of 
Paul,  and  finding  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  distin- 
guished guests,  he  gave  the  apostle  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  case  in  the  audience  of  the  whole  court. 
He  was  liimself  astonished  at  what  he  heard  ;  but  con- 
ceiving all  to  pro 06 ad  from  the  fervours  of  a  heated 
imagination,  aided  by  the  dreamy  speculations  of 
eastern  lore,  he  said  to  Paul,  "Thou  art  Is'side  thy- 
self; much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad;''  which  drew 
forth  the  spirited  and  striking  reply,  "  I  am  not  mad, 
most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth 

!  and  soberness." 

Festus  had  also  to  take  part,  as  we  learn  from  Jose- 

J  phus,  in  ridding  the  country  of  the  robUra  that  still 
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infested  it,  and  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  that 
was  now  beginning  in  various  directions  to  seek  vent 
for  it*.  If.  lie  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  priests  at 
.Jerusalem  by  the  construction  of  a  dining-room  in  the 
governor's  house,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
courts  of  tho  temple,  and  which  was  met  by  the  eree 
tion  of  a  wall  intended  to  intercept  his  view.  The 
matter  was  carried  to  Iiouie,  and  through  the  influence 
of  Poppa?a  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  priest*)  (Joseph. 
Ant  xx.  H).  The  impression  left  by  the  few  notices  that 
hare  como  down  to  us  of  Pcstti*  is,  that  lie  was  one  of 
the  better  sjiecimens  of  Roman  procurators,  with  Rome's 
characteristic  respect  to  order  and  justice,  but  not 
without  her  now  prevailing  indifference  to  questions 
connected  with  serious  and  earnest  religion.  Matters  of 
this  sort  Ik-  regarded  as  scarcely  worthy  of  his  regard. 

FIG.  In  the  Jussieuan  arrangement  of  plants,  the 
fig  belongs  to  the  Artorarparrtr,  or  the  bread  fruit 
order  ;  and  this  again  is  treated  by  many  as  a  section 
or  tril>e  of  the  I'rtieaettr  a  iarge  ami  miscellaneous 
family,  which  would  in  that  case  include  herl>s  and 
trees  as  dissimilar  as  the  hop  and  the  nettle,  the  hemp 
and  the  mulberry,  the  nutritious  bread  fruit  and  the 
deadly  upas,  the  insignificant  pellitory  which  scantily 
adorns  the  ruined  wall,  and  the  mighty  banian  cover- 
ing whole  congregations  with  its  impenetrable  shadow. 


many  places  in  our  own  country.  Visitors  to  Brighton 
and  Worthing  are  well  acquainted  with  the  plantation 
of  figs  at  Tarring,  the  goal  of  many  a  juvenile  pilgrim- 
age late  in  August  or  early  in  September.  Till  lately, 
I»crhap*  down  to  the  present  day,  the  primate  of  ring, 
land  could  sit  under  the  shadow  of  fig-trees  planted  at 
I  .anil*  tli  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  1525  ;  and  a  fig-tree  still 
flourishes  at  Christchurch,  in  Oxford,  which  Dr.  Pocuck 
brought  from  Aleppo  in  164S. 

The  first  time  that  the  fig- tree  is  mentioned  in  uV- 
Hi  Me  is  Ge.  iii.  7,  where  we  are  told  that  Adam  and 
Eve  "sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made  themselves 
aprons."  These  leaves  Milton  suppose*  were  the 
foliage  of  the  banian  or  sacred  fig  of  India  (Finn 
|  rtli'jiota,  or  P.  inrfira),  which  with  wonted  learning 
anil  grandeur  he  thus  i 


The  fig-tree  of  the  Bible  is  the  Firm  enrira  of  Lin- 
na'us,  and  derives  its  trivial  name  from  that 
province  of  Asia  Minor  which  in  classical 
famous  for  this  fruit,  that  we  find  Ovid  and  Cicero 
speaking  of  "carians"  if  art  fir)  when  they  mean  figs. 
We  ourselves  have  the  same  habit  of  naming  fniits 
after  their  most  famous  localities,  till,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  the  noun  is  merged  in  the  adjective. 
Thus  the  grapes  of  Corinth  have  contracted  into  **  cur- 
rants," and  the  plums  of  Damascus  are  "damsons" 
I  damascenes K 

Of  eastern  origin,  the  fig  has  been  from  time  imme- 
morial naturalized  over  a  large  extent  of  Asia,  from 
which  it  has  found  its  way  into  Greece,  Spain,  and 
nearly  all  the  south  of  Europe.    It  ri|H  tis  its  fruit  in 


"There  soon  they. 
Tl*  «(?  tm  nut  that  kind  for  fruit  l 
Bat  nidi  s»  at  thl«  day.  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Ikw.ni  tprvads  her  amis, 
liranrhiug  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  | 
The  bended  t»  iga  take  not,  and  daughters  grow 
About  tli*  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade. 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  malls  between : 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdunau,  thunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  hie  posturing  herd*, 
At  loop  h.iles  tut  through  thickest  shade:  tho-e  lea«ei 
They  gathered,  bmul  a*  Amamnian  targe, 
And,  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sewed  " 

—Paraditt  Ltut.  book  ir 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  should  bare 
been  led  to  imagine  that  for  this  purpose  our  firrt 
parents  employed  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  or  of  the 
lianana  (Mum  paradiaiara,  or  M.  gapientum).  Iu 
enormous  leaves,  eight  or  ten  feet  long  anil  two  or 
three  feet  broad,  would  not  require  to  lie  sewed  to- 
gether ;  and  a  single  leaf,  with  its  strong  refractory 
mid-rib,  is  scarcely  suitable  f»r  a  girdle.  Beside*,  the 
original  njKP  evidently  indicates  sonic  sort  of  fig;  and, 

however  much  banian  may  sound  like  banana,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  fig  and 
the  Musa. 

With  its  large  and  beautiful  leaf,  and  with  its  fret- 
spreading  growth,  the  fig-tree  affords  a  good  shelter 
from  the  shower,  and  a  still  better  shadow  from  the 
heat.  Like  the  linden  in  Germany,  like  the  oak  and 
elm  on  the  village-greens  of  England,  like  the  rowan- 
tree  and  the  "hour- tree  bush  "(the  "  bower- tree"  or 
elder)  at  the  cottage  thresholds  and  farm-house  gables 
of  Scotland,  to  the  inhabitant  of  Palestine  the  fig-tree 
was  the  symbol  of  home,  and  repose,  and  tranquillity 
".ludah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  h» 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  all  the  days  of  Solomon," 
l  Ki.  It  25.  "  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  ajjstnrt 
nation  :  .  .  .  but  they  «hall  sit  every  man  under  hts 
vine  and  under  his  fig  tree  ;  and  none  shall  make  there 
afraid."  Ml  Ir.  .%  4  Nathanael  was  resting,  perhaps 
meditating  and  praying.  "  under  the  fig-tree."  »hen 
he  was  accosted  bv  an  unlooked-for  visitant,  and  in 
the  stranger  recognized  "  the  Son  of  God.  the  Kinccf 
Israel." 

What  If  called  the  fruit  of  the  fig  tree,  with  which 
we  are  all  so  familiar,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  botant«t  do 
fruit  at  all,  but  only  an  enlarged  "  receptacle,"  fW 
l>ears  on  its  inner  surface  the  real  fruit,  those  numlw- 
Icfs  small  seeds  which  we  find  in  the  interior.  "The 
flowers  of  the  fig-tree  are  never  apparent  to  the  eye, 
but  are  contained  in  tlu.se  fruit  like  bodies  prodoo"d 
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in  the  axil*  of  the  leaves,  and  it  is  not  till  one  of 
opened  that  the  flowers  are  visible.  What  is  therefore 
termed  the  fruit  is  merely  the  receptacle  become  fleshy, 
and  assuming  the  form  of  a  hollow  body,  bearing  on 
its  interior  wall  the  flowers  or  fruit  of  the  fig  "  (Hogg's 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  676). 

This  fleshy  receptacle,  when  ripe,  is  remarkably 
■weet  and  luscious,  and  in  the  countries  where  it  comes 
to  perfection,  it  is  highly  prized  for  qualities  at  once 
agreeable  and  nutritious.    On  the  authority  of  L'loatius, 
Macro  bi  us  (.sauunaL  lib.  it.  cap.  io>  enumerates  twenty- 
three  varieties  as  known  to  the  Greeks  ;  and,  if  it  were 
not  actually  indigenous  in  Palestine,  it  there  found  a 
climate  congenial,  and  was  thoroughly  naturalised. 
Moses,  describing  the  "good  land,"  speaks  of  it  as 
already  a  land  of  "  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  ponie- 
pranates,"  Dc.  via  8 ,  and  when  the  spies  returned  from 
their  exploration,  they  brought  not  only  the  famous 
cluster  of  grapes  from  Eshcol,  but  they  exhibited  also 
the  "  pomegranates  and  the  figs,"  No.  xilL  23.  According 
to  Lightfoot,  Bethphage  was  so  named  from  its  "green 
figs,"*  and  to  the  present  hour  the  fig-tree  grows  "here 
and  there  "  along  the  road  in  that  same  neighbourhood. 
As  Stanley  observes,  two  of  the  New  Testament 
allusions  to  this  tree  are  indisputably  connected  with 
Mount  Olivet.     "One  is  the  parable  not  spoken,  but 
acted,  with  regard  to  the  fig-tree  which,  when  all 
others  around  it  were,  as  they  are  still,  bare  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  was  alone  clothed  with  its  broad 
green  leaves,  though  without  the  corresponding  fruit. 
Fig-trees  may  still  be  seen  overhanging  the  ordinary 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  growing  out  of  the 
rocks  of  the  solid  '  mountain/  Mat  uL  si,  which  might 
by  the  prayer  of  faith  be  removed,  aud  cast  into  the 
distant  Mediterranean  '  sea.1    On  Olivet,  too,  the  brief 
[■arable  in  the  great  prophecy  was  spoken,  when  ho 
jointed  to  the  bunting  buds  of  spring  in  the  same 
trees  as  they  grew  around  him  : — '  Bthvld  the  fig-tree 
and  all  the  trees  when  they  now  shoot  forth  ;  when  his 
branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  see 
and  know  of  your  own  selves  that  summer  is  now  nigh 
at  hand,'  Lu.  an  29,  30;  Mat.  xxlv.  32"  (Stanley's  Slnal  and 
Palestine,  p.  414). 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
fig-tree  which  Christ  cursed  on  account  of  its  barren- 
ness, Mat.  sal.  10;  Mar.  xt  12.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  the  solution  suggested  in  the  foregoing  extract 
is  the  true  explanation,  especially  if  we  connect  with 
it  the  fact  that  there  are  varieties  which  fructify 
early  in  the  season.  "  There  is  a  kind,"  says  Dr.  W. 
M.  Thomson,  "  which  bears  a  barge  green-coloured  fig 
that  ripens  very  early.  I  have  plucked  them  in 
May  from  trees  on  Lebanon,  150  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  where  the  trees  arc  nearly  a  month  biter 
than  in  the  south  of  Palestine :  it  does  not  therefore 
seem  impossible  but  that  the  same  kind  might  have  had 
ripe  figs  at  Easter,  in  the  warm,  sheltered  ravines  of 
Olivet"  (Tho  Land  and  tho  Book,  part  2,  chap.  24).  This 
conjecture  is  borne  out  in  the  recent  work  of  Miss 
Bremer.  Visiting  the  farm  of  Mcschullam,  near  Beth- 
lehem, on  March  2,  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
some  fig-trees,  still  leafless,  but  "full  of  fruit,  which 
would  not  require  many  weeks  to  ripen.  I  was  told 
that  these  are  the  so-called  winter  figs,  which  are 
formed  late  in  the  autumn,  remain  on  the  tree  during 
winter,  and  ripen  during  the  following  spring,  alwut 
the  first  fig  crop  of  the  year.  Mrs. 


]  Finn,  who  has  resided  in  Palestine  twelve  years,  told 
'  me  further  that  the  second  setting  of  the  fig  takea  place 
in  March;  frequently  whilst  the  winter  figs  are  still 
upon  the  tree,  and  before  the  tree  is  in  leaf.  These 
figs  are  called  boccort,  and  are  gathered  at  midsummer. 
The  third  and  last  crop— for  the  fig  tree  in  its  native 
land  bears  three  crops  in  the  year — is  in  the  month  of 
August.  The  August  figs— hence  called  xcrtaouK— 
are  the  sweetest  and  best.  Those  which  next  succeed 
are  the  figs  which  remain  over  the  winter  and  do  not 
ripen  till  the  following  spring.  A  full-fohagcd  fig-tree 
in  the  spring,  before  the  time  of.  crop,  must  then  always 
bear  fruit  [in  some  stage  or  other],  bo  far  as  it  is  in 
good  condition.  But  if  it  have  not  set  fruit  early  in 
the  spring,  it  will  then  bear  none  during  the  whole 
year"  (F  Bremer's  Travels  In  the  Holy  Land,  vol  I  p.104).  Even 
although  none  of  the  fig-trees  now  found  near  Jerusa- 
lem should  yield  winter  figs,  it  is  surely  not  unlikely 
that  at  that  period  of  high  and  careful  culture,  the 
variety  may  have  grown  on  Olivet,  which  Miss  Bremer 
found  three  years  ago  at  the  pools  of  Solomon.  At  all 
events  the  tree,  so  to  speak,  pivfeutd  to  have  fruit ; 
for  in  the  case  of  the  fig,  the  so-called  fruit  begins  to 
develope  earlier  than  the  foliage ;  and  all  the  rather 
because  the  other  and  ordinary  fig-trees  were  still  leaf- 
less and  ltare,  this  one  arrested  attention,  and  awakened 
expectation  by  that  verdure  which  made  it  conspicuous 
at  a  distance — pa.Kpi>6t».  If  not  one  of  the  pre- 
cocious kind  above-mentioned,  it  at  least  proclaimed 
itself  in  advance  of  its  ordinary  companions,  which 
were  still  shut  up  in  wintry  dcadness ;  and  yet,  on 
nearer  inspection,  it  turned  out  a  mere  pretender.  It 
was  neither  a  distinct  and  early  variety,  nor  was  it 
even  a  fruitful  specimen  of  the  common  kind.  It  had 
|  no  excuse.  Its  leaves  were  an  invitation  to  look  for 
fruit,  and,  if  it  had  none,  it  could  not  be  alleged  that 
they  were  already  gathered,  because  it  still  wanted 
some  time  untU  the  regular  fig-harvest  ("  the  timo  of 
figs  was  not  yet,"  Mar.  xi.  12).  It  was  a  mere  impostor, 
aud  so  the  withering  word  was  spoken,  "  No  man 
cat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever."  "  Fit  emblem  of 
those  who  make  pretensions  to  which  their  conduct 
does  not  answer.  Especially  had  it  reference  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  were  distinguished  from  other 
nations  as  having  leaves,  but  from  which  the  hus- 
bandman in  vain  looked  for  fruit.  Jesus,  in  looking 
round  over  the  nations,  saw  the  rest  in  such  a  de- 
cidedly barren  condition,  that  he  did  not  expect  to 
discover  fruit  upon  them  ;  but  this  one,  the  Israel  of 
the  covenants,  was  singled  out  from  the  others,  and 
was  distinguished  from  them,  standing  apart.  When 
this  one  had  no  fruit,  it  was  a  worthless  tree — worse 
by  far  than  the  others,  for  with  them  the  time  of  fruit 
was  not  yet.  Gentile  nations  would  hereafter,  but  not 
at  that  moment,  be  asked  for  fruit."  (W.  n.  Johnstone  la 
the  Christian  Annotator,  vol  I.  p.  228.) 

Often  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  general  crop  is 
gathered,  there  will  be  found  on  the  tree  some  samples 
of  tho  fruit  already  matured,  and  these  "  first-ripe 
figs"  were  highly  prized.  Soft  and  sweet,  and  richly 
purple,  they  came  readily  from  the  stem,  and  were 
deemed  a  special  dainty,  N'a  HI.  12;  Is.  xxvili.  4.  Hie  fig 
season  was  July  and  August.  A  portion  of  the  fruit  was 
preserved  for  winter  use.  One  method  was  to  pound 
it  in  a  mortar,  and  make  it  into  rectangular  masses  or 
cakes.  In  this  form  it  could  be  kept  for  a  long  period, 
and  was  convenient  as  well  as  acceptable  provender  in 
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(ha  aoldier's  haversack.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Aim- 
lekites,  when  David's  men  found  an  Egyptian  in  the 
field  exhausted,  "  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  cake  of 
figs,  and  two  cluster*  of  raisins;  and  wheu  he  had  eaten, 
his  spirit  came  again  to  him,"  1  So.  iu  12.  And  "  two 
hundred  cakes  of  figs"  were  part  of  the  present  with 
which  the  prudent  wife  of  the  churlish  Nabal  propi- 
tiated the  son  of  Jesse  at  Carmel,  1  s*.  laf.  M. 

When  Hezekiah  was  sick  unto  death,  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet said,  "  Let  them  take  a  lump  of  figs,  and  lay  it  for 
a  plaster  u|K>n  the  boil,  and  he  shall  recover,"  laxxxvlli.  ti. 
Possibly  figs  were  already  used  in  Hebrew  surgery 
as  cataplasms;  but  whether  they  wore  or  not,  the  cure 
of  the  monarch  was  none  the  less  the  act  of  that  su- 
preme Physician  who  works  his  wonders  through  means 
inadequate,  or  without  any  means  at  all.  The  fig  is 
emollient  and  demulcent,  and  boiled  or  roasted,  and 
then  split  open,  we  believe  that  it  is  still  used  in  the 
minor  surgery  which  has  to  do  with  whitlows  and  gum- 
boils, and  similar  slight  cases  of  suppuration.      [j.  II.] 

FIR.  Like  our  own  words  "fir,"  "pine,"  "cedar," 
which  are  very  loosely  used,  the  likelihood  is  that  the 

Hebrew  btnah  (rnjt  was  applied  to  various  trees  with 

: 

evergreen  foliage  and  scctile  timl>er:  for,  as  Gesenius 
says,  the  name  seems  to  come  from  the  idea  of  cutting  up 
into  boards  and  planks,  as  suggested  by  the  obsolete  root 
[f'arafJi ) ,  to  ait.  Of  such  trees  the  range  of  Lebanon 

-T 

supplied  a  great  variety,  ami  magnificent  specimens, 
including  the  Scotch  fir,  the  cypress,  and  cedar.  {See 
Cedar  and  Cypress,!  In  2  Sa,  vi.  5,  we  read,  "David 
ami  all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on 
all  manner  of  instruments  made  of  fir  wood,  even  on 
harps,  and  on  psalteries,"  &c.  In  connection  with  this 
may  l*>  quoted  a  passage  in  Burney's  History  of  Music 
(rat.  L  p.  K7l,  where  it  is  stated :  "  This  species  of  wood, 
so  soft  in  its  nature  and  sonorous  in  its  effects,  seems 
to  have  been  preferred  by  the  ancients  as  well  as  mo- 
derns to  every  other  kind  for  the  construction  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  particularly  the  beUics  of  them,  on 
which  their  tone  chiefly  depends.  Those  of  the  harp, 
lute,  guitar,  harpsichord,  and  violin,  in  present  use, 
are  constantly  made  of  this  wood."  [J.  H.] 

FIRE.  Of  fire  as  a  natural  element,  or  as  employed 
in  domestic  operations  and  the  processes  of  art,  there  is 
no  need  for  discoursing  here.  In  these  respects  the 
student  of  Scripture  has  no  difficulty  to  encounter,  or 
any  recAiliarity  to  meet.  The  only  thing  respecting 
fire  which  calls  for  explanation  is  its  symbolical  use. 
In  this  we  may  distinguish  a  lower  and  a  higher  sense: 
a  lower,  when  the  reference  is  simply  to  the  burning 
heat  of  the  element,  in  which  respect  any  vehement 
affection,  such  as  anger,  indignation,  shame,  love,  is 
wont  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  fire  in  the  bosom  of  the  indi- 
vidual affected,  l'*.  xxxix.  3 ,  Jo  xx.  8 ;  and  a  higher,  which 
is  also  by  much  the  more  common  one  in  Scrip- 
ture, when  it  is  reganlrd  as  imaging  the  more  distinc- 
tive pro(icrties  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this  symboli- 
cal use  of  fire  the  reference  is  to  its  powerful,  penetrat- 
ing agency,  and  the  terrible  melting,  seemingly  resist- 
less effects  it  is  capable  of  producing.  S>  viewed,  fire 
is  the  chosen  synitxd  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  consuming  hatred  of  sin,  and  can 
endure  nothing  in  its  presence  but  what  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pure  and  good.  There  is  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  application  of  the  symbol,  but  the  pas 
are  all  explicable  by  a  reference  to  thi 


mental  idea.  God,  for  example,  is  called  "  a  cousum 
iug  fire,"  He.  ai(.»;  to  dwell  with  him  is  to  dwell  "with 
devouring  fire,"  Is.  xxxlil.  u-,  as  manifested  even  in  the 
glorified  Redeemer  "his  eyes  are  like  a  flame  of  fire," 
E*  u,  is ;  his  aspect  when  coming  for  judgment  is  as  if  a 
fire  went  before  him,  or  a  scorching  flame  compassed 
hiui  about,  Pa.  xc»u  s,  2TU.I.S: — in  these,  and  many  simi- 
lar representations  occurring  in  Scripture,  it  is  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  sin  that  is  more  especially  in  view,  and 
the  searching,  intense,  all-consuming  operation  of  his 
holiness  in  regard  to  it.  They  who  are  themselves 
conformed  to  this  holiness  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it; 
they  can  dwell  amid  >U  light  and  glory  as  in  their 
proper  element;  like  Moses,  can  enter  the  flame-en- 
wrapping cloud  of  the  divine  presence,  and  abide  in  it 
unscathed,  though  it  appear  in  the  eyes  of  others  "like 
devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount,"  Ex.  Kit  n.i«. 
Hence,  we  can  easily  explain  why  in  Old  Testament 
times  the  appearance  of  fire,  and  in  particular  the  pillar 
of  fire  (enveloped  in  a  cloud,  as  if  to  shade  and  restrain 
its  excessive  brightness  and  power)  was  taken  as  Mm 
appropriate  form  of  the  divine  presence  and  glory; 
for  in  those  times  which  were  more  peculiarly  the  times 
of  the  law,  it  was  the  holiness  of  God  which  came  most 
prominently  into  view ;  it  was  this  which  had  in  every 
form  to  be  pressed  most  urgently  upon  the  consciences 
of  men,  as  a  counteractive  to  the  polluting  influences 
of  idolatry,  and  of  essential  moment  to  a  proper  appre 
hension  of  the  covenant.  But  in  the  new,  as  well  as 
in  the  old,  when  the  same  form  of  representation  is 
employed,  it  is  the  same  aspect  of  the  divine  < 
that  is  meant  to  be  exhibited.  Thus,  at  the « 
mcnt  of  the  gospel  era,  when  John  the  Baptist  came 
forth  announcing  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  he  spake  of 
him  as  coming  to  baptise  with  fire  as  well  as  with  the 
Spirit,  not  less  to  burn  up  the  chaff  with  fire  un- 
quenchable than  to  gather  in  the  wheat  into  his  gar- 
ner, Mat  Hi  ll.tt  The  language  is  substantially  that  of 
an  Old  Testament  prophet,  Hal.  Ml.  -'  -.  1 ;  and  it  points, 
not  as  is  often  represented,  to  the  enlightening,  purify- 
ing, love- enkindling  agency  of  Christ,  but  to  the  severe 
and  retributive  effects  of  bis  appearance.  He  »m  to 
be  set  for  judgment  as  well  as  for  mercy;  for  merry 
indeed  first,  but  to  those  who  rejected  the  mercy,  »n<l 
hardened  themselves  in  sin,  also  for  judgment.  To  be 
baptized  with  the  Spirit  of  light,  holiness,  and  love,  is 
what  should  ever  follow  on  a  due  submission  to  his 
authority;  but  a  baptism  with  fire -the  fire  of  divine 
wrath  here,  Jn  Ui  ss,  growing  into  fire  unquenchable 
hereafter — should  l>c  the  inevitable  portion  «>f  such  a* 
set  themselves  in  rebellion  against  him. 

It  is  true  that  fire  in  its  symbolical  use  is  also 
spoken  of  as  purifying—  the  emblem  of  a  healing  pro- 
cess effected  upon  the  spiritual  natures  of  persons  in 
covenant  with  God.  We  read,  not  merely  of  fire,  but 
of  refiner's  fire,  anil  of  a  spirit  of  Isirning  purging 
the  dross  and  impurity  of  Jerusalem,  Mai  ut  s.  It  •»  t 
Still  it  is  a  work  of  severity  and  judgment  that  is  nsh 
cated— only  its  sphere  is,  not  the  unbelie  ving  and  cotrnpt 
world,  but  the  mixed  community  of  the  Lord's  per>pk 
with  many  false  members  to  !>e  purged  out,  and  the  iwH- 
vidual  Ixiliever  himself  with  an  old  man  of  corruption 
in  his  members  to  bo  mortified  and  east  off.  The  Spirit  pi 
holiness  has  a  work  of  judgment  to  execute  also  there: 
and  with  respect  to  that  it  might  doubtless  b«  sauL 
that  Christ  baptizes  each  one  of  his  people  with  fin- 
But  in  the  discourse  of  the 
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rather  to  different  classes  of  persons  than  to  different 
kinds  of  operation  in  the  same  person;  he  points  to  the 
partaken  of  grace  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  children 
of  apostasy  and  perdition  on  the  other.  Nor  is  the 
reference  materially  different  in  the  emblem  of  tongues, 
like  an  of  fire,  which  sat  on  the  apostles  at  Pentecost; 
and  iu  the  fire  that  is  said  to  go  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
symbolical  witnesses  of  the  Apocalypse,  Ac.il  3;  Ro.  xl  6. 
In  both  cases  the  fire  indicated  the  power  of  holiness 
to  be  connected  with  the  ministrations  of  Christ's  chosen 
witnesses;  a  power  that  should,  as  it  were,  bum  up  the 
corruptions  of  the  world,  consume  the  enmity  of  men's 
hearts,  and  prove  resistless  weajions  against  the  power 
and  malice  of  the  adversary. 

FIRKIN,  used  once  in  New  Testament  scripture 
as  a  synonym  for  the  Greek  t relet,  Jo.  it  «;  hut  tho 
Litter  measure  differed  very  materially  in  different 
places;  and  the  term  firkin  is  fitted  to  suggest  a  very 
exaggerated  estimate  of  quantity  iu  the  passage  referred 
to.   (ike  Measuheh.) 

FIRMAMENT,  a  word  that  comes  to  us  through 
the  Latin,  and  importing  by  its  derivation  something 
of  compact  and  soUd  structure.  In  common  use,  how- 
ever, it  has  lost  this  import,  and  merely  denotes  the 
iky  over  our  heads — the  pure  and  transparent  expanse  of 
ether  which  envelopes  the  globe,  and  stretches  from  the 
earth's  surface  toward  the  upper  regions  of  space.  This 
is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  Hebrew  term  ruX-i<iA 
*]PjJ"^.  from  the  root  to  Btretch,  spread  out  or  forth,  beat 

out;  hence  simply  the  expanse,  wliat  is  spread  out  around 
and  over  the  earth.    This  lias  to  the  natural  eye  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  a  crystal  arch,  resting  upon 
tho  boundaries  of  the  earth,  and  bearing  aloft  the  watery 
treasures  on  which  the  life  and  fruitfulness  of  nature 
to  materially  depend.    On  the  second  creative  day,  it  is 
said,  God  made  this  liquid  expanse,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  from 
the  waters  above,  or  the  sea  from  the  clouds  that  rise 
out  of  it.    In  so  far  as  material  elements  enter  into  its 
composition,  it  consists  simply  of  the  atmosphere— a 
vast  body  of  ether,  compounded  with  infinite  skill  for 
the  numberless  functions  it  has  to  discharge  in  the 
formation  and  dispersion  of  vapours,  the  transmission 
of  light  and  heat,  tho  support  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  similar  operations — but  in  its  structure  and 
appearance  related  rather  to  the  fluctuating  and  muta- 
ble, than  to  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  material  uni- 
verse.   But  at*  used  in  the  record  of  creation,  the  rakiah 
or  firmament  includes  not  merely  the  lower  heavens, 
or  atmospheric  sky,  with  its  clouds  and  vapours,  but 
the  whole  visible  expanse  up  to  the  region  of  the  fixed 
stars.    For,  on  the  fourth  creative  day  it  is  said,  that 
God  made  M  the  rakiah  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to 
divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to  le  for  signs  and 
seasons.    This,  of  course,  implies  nothing  as  to  the 
structure  and  composition  of  the  immense  area,  as  if 
by  being  comprised  in  one  name  it  were  all  of  the 
same  formation.    The  language  is  adapted  to  the  ap- 
parent aspect  of  things,  and  describes  the  visible  ex- 
panse above,  with  it*  orl*  of  light,  simply  in  the  rela- 
tion they  hold  to  the  earth,  and  the  appearance  they 
present  to  a  spectator  on  its  surface.    In  this  respect 
we  have  to  distinguish  a  lower  and  a  higher  firmament, 
just  as  we  do  in  respect  to  a  lower  and  a  higher  heaven. 

A  controversy  has  arisen  respecting  the  sense  attached 
by  the  Hebrew  writers  to  rakiah,  chiefly  on  account  of 


the  ancient  translations  given  of  it,  and  the  poetical 
representations  found  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  visible 
heavens  in  some  parts  of  Scripture.  The  Septuagint 
translation  renders  orepiufia—  which  occurs  as  well  in 
a  passive  as  an  active  sense—what  is  made  firm  or 
solid,  or  what  makes  such,  gives  stability  and  mpport 
The  Latin  word  firmamentum,  which  was  used  as  an 
equivalent,  more  properly  bears  the  latter  signification 
—a  prop  or  support.  It  has  hence  been  argued,  that 
the  Hebrews  understood  something  solid  by  the  rakiah 
or  firmament,  capable  of  bearing  up  the  waters  which 
accumulate  in  masses  above,  and  even  of  having  the 
heavenly  bodies  affixed  to  it  as  to  a  crystalline  pave- 
ment. (So  Oeaeniiu,  Tliei ,  »nd  many  olher»  .)  And  such 
passages  as  speak  of  the  foundations  of  heaven  shaking, 
2Sn.  xxiL  s,  of  its  pillars  trembling,  Job  xx»l,  n,  of  the  win- 
dows or  doors  of  heaven  being  o|»ened  to  give  forth 
rain,  or  again  shut,  u&  iM.  It;  Pa,  tenia  3;  Mat.  lit.  10,  or  of 
the  sky  being  strong  as  a  molten  looking-glass,  Job 
xxxril.  i*,  are  adduced  in  proof  of  the  idea.  But  all 
these  expressions  are  manifestly  of  a  figurative  nature, 
and  to  hold  them  as  tantamount  to  a  categorical  scien- 
tific deliverance  on  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  expanse, 
seems  altogether  gratuitous.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  that  same  expanse,  which  the  Hebrews  con- 
templated as  bearing  up  the  waters  that  issue  from  the 
clouds,  they  also  represented  the  birds  as  flying  about, 
hence  usually  called  "fowls  of  heaven"— and  what 
room  was  there,  in  such  a  case,  for  material  solidity,  or 
actual  pillars?  Tho  language  on  this,  as  on  otlier 
physical  subjects,  is  simply  that  suggested  by  the 
natural  aspects  of  things,  ever  varying  as  these  also 
vary.  And  so  far  from  the  place  or  region  of  the  fixed 
stars  being  always  regarded  as  something  solid  and 
crystalline,  we  find  it  spoken  of  sometimes  as  a  curtain 
(ytrihah,  IV  cit  2),  a  tent,  nay  even  a  thin  veil,  or  fine 
cloth  (dok,  l»  xl,  22).  In  short,  we  have  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  figurative  and  sensuous  imagery,  and 
not  matter-of-fact  description;  and  it  were  as  absurd 
to  press  the  terms  in  their  literal  import  here,  as  in  the 
similar  expressions,  bars  of  ocean,  doors  of  death,  wings 
of  the  wind  and  sun,  and  such  like.    {Ste  H RAVEN.) 

FIRST-BORN.  It  is  the  religious  rather  than  the 
natural  and  civil  I -earing  of  this  term  that  here  calls 
for  explanation;  the  other  lias  already  l»een  considered 
under  the  article  Birthright.  By  the  first-born,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  seem  to  have  been  meant  the 
first  of  a  mother's  offspring  rather  than  of  a  father's;  for 
on  the  original  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  such  to 
the  Lord  the  order  is  thus  given,  "  Sanctify  unto  me 
all  the  first- born,  whatsoever  openeth  the  womb  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  of  beast;  it  is 
mine,"  Ex.  silt. 2.  And  again  at  ver.  12,  "Thou  shalt 
set  apart  unto  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matrix, 
and  every  firstling  that  cometh  of  a  l*east  which 
thou  hast;  the  males  shall  be  the  Lord's."  The  histori- 
es] ground  of  this  religious  destination  is  very  distinctly 
stated  in  what  follows,  where  it  is  said,  that  when  the 
posterity  of  the  Israelites  should  impure  into  the  reason 
uf  it,  they  were  to  be  told,  "  that  when  Pharaoh  would 
hardly  let  us  go,  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first-born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  both  the  first-born  of  man  and  the  first- 
born of  beast;  therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all 
that  openeth  the  matrix,  being  males;  and  all  the  first- 
born of  my  children  I  redeem."  We  liave  here  a  three- 
fold act  of  God — first,  the  infliction  of  death  on  the 
first-born  of  man  and  beast  in  Egypt;  then  exemption 
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from  this  judgment  on  the  part  of  Israel  in  consideration 
of  the  paschal  sacrifice;  and  finally,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  exemption,  the  consecrating  to  the  lxtnl  of 
all  the  first- born  in  time  to  come.  The  fundamental 
clement  on  which  the  whole  proceeds,  is  evidently  the 
representative  character  of  the  first-born ;  tho  first  off- 
spring of  the  producing  parent  stands  for  the  entire 
fruit  of  tlie  womb,  Ijeing  that  in  which  the  whole  takes 
its  beginning;  so  that  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  of 
Egypt  was  virtually  the  flaying  uf  all— it  implied  that 
one  and  the  same  doom  was  suspended  over  all;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  saving  of  the  first-born  of  Israel 
and  their  sul>sequent  consecration  to  the  Lord,  was,  in 
regard  to  divine  intention  and  efficacious  virtue,  tho 
saving  and  consecration  of  all.  Hence  Israel  as  a  whole 
was  designated  God's  first- born:  "Thou  shalt  say  unto 
Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  my 
first-liom  ;  and  I  nay  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go,  that  he 
may  serve  me;  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold 
I  will  slay  thy  son,  thy  first-born,"  K*  lr.S2,23.  All  Israel 
were  in  outward  standing  and  covenant  relationship 
the  Lord's  first  born,  being  the  national  representatives 
and  actual  beginning  of  a  redeemed  church,  to  be 
brought  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people; 
and,  as  such,  they  were  without  distinction  called  to  be 
a  nation  of  priests,  one  and  all  holiness  to  the  Lord, 
Ei.  x\\  o.  But  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  great 
truth  a  proper  hold  of  their  minds,  and  perpetually  re- 
inforcing the  principle  on  which  it  was  grounded,  the 
Lord  ordained  the  formal  consecration  of  the  first-born, 
from  the  time  that  the  principle  received  its  signal 
illustration  in  the  exemption  of  Israel's  first-born  from 
the  doom  of  Egypt.  These  henceforth  were  to  be  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  L  rd,  in  token  of  the  devotion 
which  all  Israel  were  by  calling  and  privilege  bound  to 
render  to  him. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ple thus  established  in  the  case  of  the  first-  born,  a  cer- 
tain modification  was  afterwards  introduced.  Tho  first- 
born of  cattle,  and  all  living  creatures  capable  of  Ijeing 
offered  to  the  Lord,  were  still  to  be  held  sacred  in  tho 
strictest  sense;  tin  y  were  to  l>e  alwtractcd  from  a  com- 
mon use,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God;  and  those 
not  fit  for  such  a  destination  were  to  be  redeemed  at 
their  proper  value.  But  in  respect  to  the  first  of 
human  offspring,  whose  special  consecration  undoubt- 
edly pointed  to  a  separation  for  ministerial  service,  the 
tribe  of  Levi  came  to  1«  substituted  in  their  place. 
An  express  order  was  given  to  Moses  for  this  substitu- 
tion ;  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "  Number  all  the  first- 
bom  €>f  the  males  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  a 
month  oltl  and  upward,  and  take  the  number  of  their 
names.  And  thou  shalt  take  the  Levi  tea  for  me  (I  am 
tho  Lord)  instead  of  all  the  first-born  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  No.  III. «, n.  It  was  found  that  there 
were  273  more  of  tho  first-born  among  all  the  tribes  than 
of  males  in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  these  were  redeemed 
for  the  Lord  by  a  ransom-price  of  five  shekels  apiece. 
The  numberB  of  that  tribe,  therefore,  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  first-lsirn,  and,  as  tho  more  select  represen- 
tative portion  of  the  covenant- people,  the  Lord's  pecu- 
liar lot,  they  were  not  only  purified,  but  "offered  as 
an  offering  before  the  Lord,"  and  ap|>ointed  to  "do the 
service  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  congregation, 
and  to  make  an  atonement  for  tho  children  of  Israel, 
that  there  might  be  no  plague  among  them,  when  the 
i  of  Israel  draw  near  to  the  sanctuary,"  Nu.»m. 


ID,  st.  In  plain  terms,  the  substitution  of  a  separate 
tribe  for  the  first-born  of  each  family  was  made  for  the 

rial  service  to  the  Lord,  in  which  the  principle  of  con- 
secration was  to  embody  itself,  and  thereby  present  a 
better  idea  of  the  holiness  which  Israel  as  a  people 
were  called  to  maintain  and  manifest.  But  to  keep 
auve  tne  principle  oh  wincn  tne  consecration  pr*>crciii.fi, 
and  make  every  family  in  Israel  conscious  of  the  Lorn! 
which  in  this  connected  it  with  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the 
redemption  money  was  always  to  be  exacted  for  the 
first-born  son,  Nu.  xuu.  is;  the  Lord  still  claimed  the 
first  birth  as  peculiarly  his  own,  and  remitted  tl»c  spe- 
cial service  at  the  sanctuary,  only  in  consideration  <>f 
the  selection  he  had  himself  made  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
for  the  work.  (For  the  numbers  mentioned,  art  Levi  ( 
The  CHLKCHor  THE First-born,  to  which  l«eliever§in 
Christ  are  represented  as  coming,  the  church  or  assem- 
bly with  whose  names  it  is  their  glory  to  have  their 
own  enrolled,  lie  xtl.u,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  preceding  explanations,  is  but  another  expres- 
sion for  the  church  of  the  redeemed  —those  who  b»re 
become  peculiarly  the  Lord's,  and  through  the  Mood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  applied  to  their  conscience, 
are  consecrated  to  him  for  evermore.  Pre-eminently 
and  emphatically  the  church  of  the  first-born  is  Chrirt'«. 
since  he  is  himself  in  a  sense  altogether  peculiar  the 
first-born— not  only  as  being  the  eldest  offspring  of 
Mary,  her  sole  offspring  as  a  virgin,  but  also  as  having, 
by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  Godhead,  in  hi*  life  and 
death  perfectly  realized  the  idea  of  |iersonal  consecra- 
tion to  the  Father,  and  become  the  living  head  of  the 
whole  family  of  the  redeemed.  The  nana-,  however, 
may  be  applied  to  the  church,  and  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to  is  applied,  from  respect  to  the  place  assigned 
in  the  old  dispensation  to  the  first-born,  as  the  mo#t 
direct  partakers  of  the  redemption  of  God,  and  in  en 
sequence  the  nearest  to  him  in  privilege,  character,  and 
gl°ry. 

The  epithet  First-born,  however,  is  applied  distinc 
tively  to  Christ ;  once  in  a  quite  general  manner,  and 
without  anything  to  define  more  exactly  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  so  called,  except  as  implying  his  pre- 
eminent greatness,  II o.  I  a ;  again  with  reference  to  created 
being  —  "  He  is  the  first-born  of  all  creation,  for  by  him 
(or  in  him)  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and 
that  are  in  earth,"  Coi.  i.  1C;  and  still  again  with  reference 
to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead — "He  is  the  first- 
born from  (i.e.  from  among)  the  dead,"  Col  i  it;  R*  L  *■ 
The  expression  so  applied  manifestly  denotes  more  than 
simply  priority ;  it  carries  along  with  it  the  ides  of 
origination— a  causal  first,  or  germinal  beginning; 
as  involves  the  future  existence  of  an  entire  series  "f 
dependent  results.  Thus  he  is  the  First-born  from  the 
dead,  as  being  himself  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
in  whom  potentially  the  whole  company  of  the  re 
deemed  were  begotten  to  the  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrec- 
tion, i  r«  I,  3 ;  so  that  as  all  Israel  were  at  the  redemp- 
tion from  Egypt  saved  in  the  first-born,  in  like  manwr 
all  who  shall  ultimately  attain  to  the  resurrection  (tw 
the  dead  may  be  said  to  have  risen  in  Christ.  In  like 
manner  he  is  the  First-born  of  the  creation ;  since  all 
created  being  grows,  as  it  were,  out  of  him. 

and  stand* 

in  him  as  the  revealer  of  Godhead,  the  direct  agent 
ami  administrator  of  its  productive  energies.  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  proper  explanation  of  the  term  as  ap- 
plied personally  to  Christ-the  only  one  indeed  that 


I 
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fitly  suits  the  connection  in  the  several  passages ;  and 
that  also  which  quite  naturally  harmonizes  with.  and 
springs  out  of,  the  import  of  the  term  in  its  primary 
historical  application.  The  other  senses  adopted  by 
commentators,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate,  are 
more  or  less  fanciful. 

FIRST-FRUITS.    It  was  but  an  extension  of  the 
principle  which  gave  the  impress  of  sacredness  to  the 
first-born  of  men  and  beasts,  to  connect  with  God  by 
a  like  bond  of  sacredness  the  first  produce  of  the  field. 
These  accordingly  were  claimed  for  God;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  general  but  with  a  considerable  fulness 
and  variety  of  detail.    A  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
barky  crop  had  to  be  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
congregation,  at  the  feast  of  the  passover;  and  in  like 
manner  two  loaves  of  w  beaten  bread  at  the  feast  of 
pentecost.  La  xxiii  in,  it.     But  lest  the  people  should 
deem  this  a  sufficient  discharge  of  the  obligation  to  con- 
secrate the  first-fruits  of  their  increase  to  the  Lord,  it 
was  enacted  that  what  was  thus  done  by  the  collective 
congregation  should  be  done  also  by  each  of  its  families, 
out  of  the  yearly  produce  which  the  Lord  might  give 
them.    The  first  or  best  of  the  oil,  of  the  wine,  of  the 
wheat,  of  the  thrashing-floor  generally,  and  wliatsoever 
win  first  ripe  in  corn  and  fruit,  were  expressly  set  apart 
for  offerings  to  the  Lord,  and  were  to  be  given  to  the 
priv«thood,  as  the  Lord's  familiars  and  representatives, 
f«r  their  comfortable  maintenance,  Nu.  it.  i»- ji;  xriu.  it-is. 
No  specific  quantity  or  proportion  was  fixed  on  as  pro- 
per for  this  offering  of  first  fruits;  that  appears  to  have 
been  left  to  the  spiritual  feeling  and  ability  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  would  no  doubt  vary  in  amount  accord- 
ing as  the  principles  of  religion  were  in  lively  operation 
or  the  reverse.    A  stimulus  was  thus  furnished  to  seal 
and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  whose  tem- 
poral well-being  and  comfort  were  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  God;  they  could  not 
lu-glect  their  duty  as  the  guide*  and  instructors  of  the 
people,  without  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  unfaithfulness 
in  diminished  .applies  of  first- fruit  offerings.    The  Tal 
mudists,  however,  reduced  this,  like  all  other  things, 
to  definite  rules  and  measures;  they  held  the  sixtieth 
part  the  least  that  could  be  given;  while  a  fortieth  or  a 
thirtieth  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  proof  of  a  willing 
and  liberal  spirit.    In  later  times,  the  first-fruits  were 
often  turned  into  money  by  the  more  distant  JewB,  and 
this  sent  instead  of  them  (Phllo.  u.  p  &t) 

The  offering  of  first-fruits  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Israel ;  it  prevailed  among  the  leading  nations  of 
antiquity,  of  which  ample  proofs  may  be  found  in 
Xpencer  (Oe  Leg  Hcb  Jib  ill  as).    From  "the  quotations 
produced  from  ancient  writers  upon  the  subject,  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  practice 
a  feeling  that  the  first-ripe  portions  were  the  best  of 
the  crop,  and  that  these  belonged  to  the  gods  primarily 
l-  .i  token  <.f  gratttudi  lot  Um  war  *  produce  in  Htdl 
particular  kind,  and  remotely  as  a  ground  or  security 
for  the  fruitfulncss  of  coming  harvests.    Such  a  mode 
of  feeling  and  acting  has  its  root  in  men's  moral  nature; 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  common  instincts  of  huma- 
nity; and  could  scarcely  fail,  wherever  a  symbolical  and 
ritual  religion  prevailed,  to  find  some  appropriate  form 
of  man  if  fetation.    It  is  needless  therefore  to  speak 
in  such  a  caae  of  the  Hebrews  borrowing  from  the 
heathen,  or  the  heathen  from  the  Hebrews.    But  with 
the  Hebrews,  the  principle  on  which  the  offering  of 
first-fruits  proceeded  reached  further  than  elsewhere; 


for  the  offering  was  not  a  mere  nature-gift,  in  acknow- 
I  ledgment  of  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  nature;  it  con- 
nected  itself  with  the  holiness  of  God.    As  in  the  case 
I  of  the  first-born,  it  brought  the  whole  within  the  sphere 
!  of  religion—  stamped  all  with  a  certain  measure  of 
sacredness;  so  that  it  might  seem  an  impiety  afterwards 
to  Apply  any  portion  of  the  produce  to  impro|>er  uses. 
For,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "if  the  first-fruits 
were  holy,  the  lump  was  also  holy,"  m»  xi  16;  the  entire 
crop  partook  to  some  extent  of  the  character  of  that 
which,  as  the  first  and  best,  was  presented  to  the  Lord. 
Had  this  principle  been  rightly  recognized  and  carried 
out  in  practice,  it  must  have  exercised  a  most  salutary 
influence  on  the  common  life  and  operations  of  the 


In  regard  to  the  manner  of  conveying  the  first- fruits, 
and  the  forms  used  in  presenting  them,  the  Talmudists 
give  the  following  account,  though  it  may  justly  be 
taken  with  some  qualifications: — "  When  they  carried 
up  the  first-fruits  [which,  it  will  be  understood,  was 
usually  done  at  the  feast  of  talicniacles],  all  the  cities 
that  were  in  a  station  gathered  together  to  the  chief 
city  of  the  station,  to  the  end  they  might  not  go  up 
alone;  for  it  is  said,  '  In  the  multitude  of  js-ople  is  the 
king's  honour,'  Pr  xu  zs  And  they  came  and  lodged 
all  night  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  went  not  into 
the  houses  for  fear  of  pollution.  And  in  the  morning 
the  governor  said,  '  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion, 
the  city  of  the  Lord  our  God.'  And  More  them  went 
a  bull  which  had  his  horns  covered  with  gold,  and  an 
olive  garland  on  his  head,  to  signify  the  first  fruits  of 
the  seven  kinds.  And  a  pipe  struck  up  before  them, 
till  tiny  came  near  to  Jerusalem;  and  all  the  way  as 
they  went,  they  sang,  '  I  rejoiced  in  them  that  said 
unto  me,  We  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  fee. 
When  they  were  come  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  they  sent 
messengers  before  them  to  signify  it;  then  the  captains 
and  governors  went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  meet  them,  kc. 
And  they  went  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  pipes 
striking  up  before  them,  till  they  came  near  to  the 
mount  of  the  house  (of  God).  When  they  were  come 
thither,  they  took  every  man  his  basket  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said,  'Hallelujah,  praise  God  in  his  sanctuary,' 
kc.;  and  they  went  thus  and  sang  till  they  came  to  the 
court- yard;  when  they  were  come  thither,  the  Levites 
sang,  Ps. xxx ,  'I  will  exalt  thee,  0  Lord,  for  thou  hast 
lifted  me  up.'  &c.  The  owner  of  the  basket,  while  it 
was  still  u|Hin  his  shoulder,  made  the  declaration  in 
De.  xxvi.  3,  seq.,  'I  profess  this  day  unto  Jehovah 
thy  God,  that  I  am  come  into  the  hind  which  Jehovah 
sware  unto  our  fathers  to  give  it  to  us.'  Then  he  let 
down  the  liasket  from  his  shoulder,  and  the  priest  put 
his  hand  under  it,  and  waved  it,  and  he  said,  '  A  Syrian 
ready  to  perish  was  my  father,'  fee.;  and  he  left  it  at 
the  altar's  side,  at  the  south-west  horn,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  horn,  and  bowed  himself  down,  and  went  out  *' 
(Altisworth  on  Dc  xxxi.  1-5).  This  formal  method  of  going 
about  the  matter  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  occasionally 
practised;  but  it  is  against  all  pn liability  to  suppose 
that  such  solemn  pomp  and  routine  attended  the  con- 
veyance and  presentation  of  all  first-fruit  offerings. 
The  diversity  of  circumstances,  and  the  indeterminatc- 
ness  of  the  law,  wotdd  naturally  lead  to  a  good  deal  of 
variety. 

FISH,  FISHING  [jm,  daag,  j-q,  dag,  m%  dagah, 
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|  lx&ui,  lxM&<>*.  a  tittlt  fish,  ifdpto*,  fish  eoolfd  or  for 
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cooling].  No  kind  of  fish  is  indicated  srieeincally  in 
either  the  Old  or  New  Testament :  all  the  terms  and, 
which  are,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  mo- 
dificatioiw  of  two,  3i  (dag)  and  «x<?iVr,  being  a*  vague  an 

the  English  word  by  which  they  are  truly  rendered.  Yet 
a  ["  pi  like  Lrael,  cradled  on  the  Iwxnks  of  the  Nile, 
educated  lietween  the  fork*  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Hubse- 
q neatly  located  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  with 
such  collections  of  fresh  water  at  the  I>akes  of  Meroiu 
and  f'hinnereth  in  their  rear,  could  not  but  have  had 
their  attention  largely  directed  to  fish  an<l  fishing.  No 
investigation  of  the  ichthyology  of  Palestine  ha*,  so  far 
as  we  know,  l>een  made  by  any  competent  naturalist. 
In  the  l'hy»i'-n!  ffutofg  of  Paltttine,  I>r.  Kitto  has 
collected  what  information  on  the  subject  his  industry 
had  been  able  to  gather;  but  when  we  state  that  from 
all  sources  not  more  than  alsmt  thirty  kinds  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Mediterranean  shores,  ami  of  these  many 
are  merely  barlmroun  names  with  no  clue  to  their  iden- 
tification, it  will  lie  socn  how  meagre  was  the  amount 
of  knowledge.  Col.  H.  Smith  ha*  furnished  to  the 
Cyelopadia  of  Biblical  Literature  an  able  and  inter- 
esting article  on  the  fishes  known  to  the  Hebrews,  evi- 
dently derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from  personal 
observation.  In  this,  the  uumlier  of  species  and  genera 
recognized  is  greatly  augmented,  and  much  information 
c  .ncerning  them  is  given. 

By  the  law  of  Moses,  all  the  tenants  of  the  waters 
furnished  with  "fins  and  scales'1  were  permitted  for 
food,  Lo  it  »;  Do.  xiT  ».  This  characterization  would 
loosely  distinguish  fishes  from  the  aquatic  mammalia, 
amphibia,  reptiles,  worms,  and  all  the  vast  host  of 
multiform  invertebrata ;  but  if  it  was  understood  as  a 
test  obvious  to  the  sense*,  many  fishes  of  wholesome 
flesh  and  delicate  sapidity,  and  withal  abundant  and 
easily  captured,  would  be  prohibited.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  allowed  to  taste  the  cod  or 
the  mackerel,  several  kinds  of  which  are  at  certain 
reasons  sufficiently  abundant  on  their  coasts.  (H  sel- 
fish, their  chief  supplies  would  doubtless  be  from  the 
perches,  Percadtc,  gurnards,  Triijladrr,  maigres,  Sc itr- 
nad<r,  sea- breams.  .Sparidrr;  mackerels,  Scombridar,  the 
larger  species  of  which  are  generally  covered  in  |iart 
with  large  scales;  herrings,  L'tuj nadir,  and  WTasses,  La- 
f>ridir;  while  of  fresh- water  kinds  the  immense  family 
of  carps,  Cjtprinidte,  the  salmons,  Salmouidn;  and  the 
pikes,  E*ocid<r,  including  that  singular  long -snouted 
fish  the  morm>tru*,  which  is  so  abundant  and  bo  much 
esteemed  in  the  Nile,  and  which  so  constantly  figures 
in  the  old  Egyptian  representations  of  that  "  ancient 
river." 

The  Scriptures  aflbnl  us  abundant  evidence  that  fish 
constituted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  human  food 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  a  great  augmentation 
of  one  of  the  plagues  which  Jehovah  inflicted  on  obdu- 
rate Egypt,  that  "ho  slew  their  fish,"  Ex.  «li  is,  2i;rn 
«t,  29.  Israel  in  the  wilderness  mourned  over  the  loss 
of  their  fish-diet:  "  We  remerolwr  the  fish,  which  we  did 
e*t  in  Egypt  frttfy"  Va.at.6j  and  Moses  asks,  when 
Jehovah  proposes  to  give  them  flesh,  "  Shall  all  the 
fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them  to  suffice 
them?"  Nil  xi  !?  Solomon  alludes  to  "fishes  taken 
in  a  net,"  Ec.tx.it;  in  Nehemiah's  days  the  Tyrians 
seem  to  have  regularly  supplied  .Jerusalem  ami  Judah 
with  fish,  Nc  rill.  i«;  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
was  named  Fish -gate,  proUbly  from  the  fish -market 


being  held  at  it*  entrance.  The  vast  numbers  of  the 
fishes  of  the  sea  occasionally  afford  comparison*  to  the 
sacred  writers.  When  Jacob  blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
he  prayed  that  they  might  grow  into  a  multitude, 
using  a  word  wliich  implied  "  multiply  like  fishes,"  o< 
xhiii.  m  And,  in  Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  the  healing  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  promised  that  **'  there  shall  be  » 

very  great  multitude  of  fish  the  fishers  shall 

stand  upon  it  from  En-gcdi  even  unto  En-eglaim;  they 
shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets ;  their  fish  sliall  be 
according  to  their  kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  (Jreat  [Medi- 
terranean] Sea,  exceeding  many,"  Eicxhii  »,i» 

In  "the  burden  of  Egypt,"  I*,  xl*,.  prominence  U 
given  among  tin  elements  of  affliction  to  the  cutting  off 
of  the  resources  of  the  people  derived  from  the  fisheries; 
and  the  various  devices  employed  are  detailed  with  mom 
minuteness:  "The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all 
they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  ami 
they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall  languuh. 
Moreover,  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  and  they  thu 
weave  net-works,  shall  be  confounded.  And  they  shall 
l»e  broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  slaiw 
and  ponds  for  fish." 

Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  others,  have  spoken  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  fish  which  were  obtained  from 
the  Nile  and  its  canals,  showing  the  extent  to  which 
the  fisheries  of  Egypt  were  prosecuted,  and  the  iin 
portance  which  attached  to  them.  The  royal  profit* 
derived  from  the  fishery  of  the  Lake  Mauris  alone,  which 
was  assigned  to  tbe  queen  of  the  r>  igning  Pharaoh  f« 
the  purchase  of  jewellery,  ornaments,  and  perfumery, 
amounted  to  a  talent  of  silver  per  day,  or  fflflN 
per  annum.  Even  now,  according  to  Michaud  (0<r 
de  ror  «t  T.tMb  the  small  lake  Menzaleh  yields  an  an- 
nual income  of  800  purses,  or  upwards  of  £8000. 

The  amount  of  fish  taken  at  once  was  often  too  great 
to  allow  of  its  consumption  while  fresh.  Hence  it  vs* 
dried  for  future  use,  by  splitting  and  spreading  the 
bodies  in  the  sun,  sometimes  without  and  sometime* 
with  salt,  as  we  learn  not  only  from  ancient  writer*, 
but  also  from  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  afford  w 
most  copious  and  clear  records  of  all  the  processes  con 
nected  with  fishing.  Salt- fish  was  much  eaten,  not 
only  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  also  in  the  Thebaid,  a»  the 
common  food  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  probably  to 
commemorate  the  national  value  of  this  food,  that 
every  householder  was  commanded  by  a  religious  ordi- 
nance to  eat  a  fri«l  fish  at  his  door  on  a  certain  festi 
val.  The  priests,  however,  who  abstained  from  fi*h. 
were  permitted  to  burn  theirs,  instead  of  eating  it 

The  autographic  delineations  of  the  modes  of  fiahmg 
known  in  ancient  Egypt  are,  as  we  have  said,  very 
ample;  and  prove  that  in  the  infancy  of  human  society, 
as  many  and  as  ingenious  devices  were  brought  U> 
liear  upon  the  art  as  are  known  in  our  times.  The* 
pictures  beautifully  illustrate  the  biblical  allusion*. 

Two  modes  of  angling  occur  repeatedly.  In  one  of 
these  the  peasant  sits  on  his  heels  at  the  brink  of  the 
canal,  holding  a  simple  line  in  both  hands,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  rod,  exactly  as  the  art  is  still  pise- 
tised  by  the  ft  Uak$  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  At  other 
times  the  fisher  wield*  a  short  rod  of  one  piece,  «ith  • 
short  stout  line  of  twisted  or  platted  material,  peroifs 
hair,  and  whisks  out  the  fish  with  a  jerk.  Soa*ti»r» 
a  grave  Egyptian  gentleman,  with  much  attention  b> 
comfort,  having  had  a  mat  spread  by  the  ride  of  a  fiskv 
(Hind  in  his  garden,  and  a  handsome  chair  placed  up*1 
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it,  seats  himself  for  an  afternoon  sport,  and  wields  his 
rod  and  line  with  the  patience  and  the  grace  of  that 
prince  of  anglers,  the  "  contemplative  man"  himself. 

A  favourite  mode  of  fishing  was  with  the  bidcut  or 
two-tongued  fish-spear.  This  is  frequently  depicted. 
It  was  practised  upon  the  Nile,  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat, 
which  was  pushed  among  the  lotus-plants  and  j«»pyru»- 
reeds  that  grew  tall  and  dense  along  either  margin  of 


[261]     Egyptian  spearing  fish.  -RoseUinl. 

the  river.  The  fisherman  was  often  accompanied  by 
his  family;  a  daughter  steadying  his  body  as  he  made 
his  forceful  lunge  at  the  fish,  and  a  son  carrying  the 
prey  already  taken  strung  by  the  gills  upon  a  cord. 
Hie  action  of  spearing  the  fish  is  graphically  repre- 
sented, the  implement  being  shot  from  the  right  hand 


through  the  left  curved  to  form  a  groove  The  spear 
was  a  slender  rod  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  doubly 
feathered  at  the  summit,  like  a  modem  arrow,  and 
carrying  a  double  point,  one  of  which  Beems  to  be 
lashed  on  beside  the  other,  yet  bo  as  to  diverge  a  little; 


(383  ]     Egyptian  carrying  fish.  -  Rosellini. 

the  two  points  forming  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
length.  Beneath  the  boat  we  generally  see  large  fishes 
of  various  kinds,  among  which  the  deformed  Mormyru* 
is  generally  conspicuous,  and  a  large  species  of  LaOrtu, 
which  seems  a  favourite  object  of  pursuit. 

More  commonly  still  the  net  was  employed;  it  was 


[364  1     Egyptian*  fishing  with  the  act,  and  drying  0*h  in  the  rigging  of  *  boat.  Wilkinson. 


ordinarily  of  a  lengthened  form,  furnished  with  floats 
along  one  edge,  and  weights  along  the  other,  with  a 


► 

m 


■ 


|38S.)      Assyrian  fishing  in  a  lake.    Ba?  relief  (rooi  Kouyunjik. 

rope  at  each  end,  answering  to  our  seine.  Sometimes 
this  seems  to  have  been  cast  out  by  hand,  the  men  car- 
Vou  L 


rying  out  the  bight  of  the  net  by  swimming  or  wading, 
and  then  the  two  parties  dragged  it  up  the  hank.  At 
other  times  a  boat  waited  on  the  party,  and  the 
slack  was  cast  overboard  as  she  was  rowed 
along.  In  this  case  the  boat  served  as  a  drying 
stage;  for  the  mast  being  supported  by  stays 
from  the  summit  to  the  bow  and  stern,  lines 
were  fastened  from  one  to  the  other  in  several 
tiers,  on  which  the  split  and  cleaned,  and  pro- 
bably salted  fish,  were  hung  to  dry  <Xo.  264). 
In  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian 
fisherman  is  represented  with  his  rush- basket  on 
his  shoulder,  fishing  with  a  short  line  held  in 
both  hands  without  a  rod  (No.  265). 

It  has  long  been  remarked  that  the  fishes  of 
the  Lake  of  Cennesaret  are  to  a  certain  extent 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  Nile,  and 
otherwise  peculiar  to  it.  Josephus  in  ancient 
times,  and  Hasselquist  in  modern,  have  noticed 
this.  An  enhanced  interest  is  thus  given  to  the 
fish  and  fishing  uf  the  Nile,  as  represented  in 
the  Egyptian  paintings,  since  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  fishing  scenes  on  this  lake  that  our  Meased  Lord 
passed  so  much  of  his  miuistrv. 
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It  was  from  the  finking  nets  that  he  called  his  earliest 
disciples  to  "become  fishers  of  men,"  Mar.  i.  ls-iM;  it  was 
from  a  fishing-l>oat  that  he  rebuked  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  Mat  rttl  w;  it  was  from  a  fishing-boat  that  he 
delivered  his  wondrous  series  of  prophetic  parable*  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Mat.  xlil.;  it  was*  to  a  fishing- 
Ijoat  that  he  walk<-d  on  (he  sea,  and  from  it  that  1'eter 
walked  to  him,  Mat  \iv  it  wax  with  fish  (doubtless 

dried)  as  well  as  with  bn-ad  that  he  twice  miracu- 
lously fed  the  multitude,  Mat  xIt  n;  iv  3.1;  it  was  from 
the  mouth  »f  a  fish,  taken  with  a  hook,  that  the  tri- 
bute-stater was  paid,  Mat  nil.  27;  it  wan  "a  piece  of 
broiled  fish"  that  he  ate  l*fore  his  disciples  on  the  day 
that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  La  xxif.  «,«;  and  yet  again, 
before  he  ascended,  he  filled  their  net  with  "  great  fishes, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three,"  while  he  himself  pre- 
pared a  "  fire  of  coals,"and  "laid  fish  thereon.'on  which 
then  he  and  they  dined,  Jn  xtLl  11 

The  most  remarkable  mention  of  a  fish  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  is  that  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
rebellious  prophet  Jonah.  The  Lord  prepared  "a great 
fish"  to  swallow  him  up,  and  he  remained  "  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish"  three  days  and  three  nights,  Jonah  i.  i:. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  lalmurcd  with  much  misplaced  inge- 
nuity to  prove  that  there  was  no  miracle  in  the  case; 
that     (dwt)  signifies  a  nhip  as  well  as  a  fish,  and  that  the 

prophet  was  picked  up  by  another  vessel,  which  in  due 
course  landed  him.  Why  the  cabin  of  this  second 
ship  should  have  been  to  him  "  the  liclly  of  hell"  how 
' '  the  weeds  were  wrapped  about  his  head,"  aud  with 
what  propriety  the  ordinary  landing  of  a  |>asaenger 
could  be  sjioken  of  in  the  words  "  The;  Lord  tjxde 
unto  the  fish  (daft),  and  it  rvmitcd  out  Ji.nah  upon  the 
dry  laud,'"  this  weaver  of  spiders'  webs  hah  not  in 
formed  us. 

Tho  Lord  Jesus,  whose  authority  some  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  as  final,  distinctly  tells  us  that  '"'Jonas 
was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whales  belly 
(eV  KoAfa  roe  mfrovt,  Mat  xit.  to>).  This  is  enough  for 
us.  Those  who  reason  that  the  whale's  oesophagus  is 
not  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  have  Ik-cii  a  whale,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  reason  uj»on  false  premises.  If  the  point  at 
issue  were  the  normal  and  ordiuary  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal s|niken  of,  the  objection  would  bo  valid;  but  the 
whole  transaction  was  professedly  a  miracle,  is.  a  con- 
trolling of  the  laws  of  nature  by  Him  who  imposed  and 
sustains  them ;  and  therefore,  unless  we  sceptically  re- 
ject th"  narrative  altogether,  fxenu*?  of  it*  miracnlou* 
rltamrter,  one  part  of  the  miracle  presents  no  more 
difficulty  than  another.  We  need  not,  however,  limit 
KTjrot  to  the  true  mammalian  whale:  the  term  may 
have  l>een  loosely  used  for  any  vast  marine  animal. 

[p.  H.  o.] 

FITCHES.  In  the  authorize.  1  version  of  Isaiah, 
cli  xxriii  M,  we  read,  "  When  he  hath  made  plain  the 
face  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches  f  And 
again,  ver  27,  "The  fitches  arc  l>caten  out  with  a  staff." 
The  original  is  rflfp  (kttzark),  which  the  Svptuagint 

translates  WW.  If  this  rendering  lie  correct,  then 
the  Irtzach  of  Isaiah  is  the  fennel-flower.  Xit/tlta  $ativa, 
n  ranunculaceous  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  hcllelsires. 
The  whole  family  are  characterized  by  an  acrid  principle, 
known  to  chemistry  as  aconitinc.  and  the  deadly  powers 
of  which  are  too  well  illustrated  in  our  common  monks- 


hood, Aeonitum  va/xlliu.  The  seeds  of  the  NigcUa, 
however,  although  pungent,  are  not  pernicious ;  and 
the  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  for  their 
sake.  They  are  aromatic  and  carminative,  ami  annuel 
much  tho  same  purpose  as  pepper.  Indeed,  it  is  «aid  that 
they  are  extensively  employed  in  the  adulteration  of 
this  latter  condiment,  and  in  France  this  "  poor  man's 
pepj>er "  is  called  poinrttc.  From  the  readiness  with 
which  tlie  rij>c  capsules  surrender  their  tiny  Hack 
coloured  seeds,  no  plant  could  be  more  suitable  for  the 
prophet's  illustration;  as  any  reader  may  satisfy  himself 
by  trying  the  experiment,  in  the  absence  of  the  Nigella, 
on  the  ripened  seed-vessels  of  any  kindred  genus,  nidi 
as  the  columliine,  the  larkspur,  the  monkshood.  They 
shed  their  contents  so  freely,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  alwunl  than  to  use  for  their  thrashing  instru- 
ment a  ' '  cart-wheel "  or  loaded  sledge ;  a  slender  rod 
or  staff  would  answer  the  puqn>so  far  better.  Dr.  E 
Henderson  translates  by  "  dill :"  which  is  so  far  con 
gmous  with  the  cummin  of  the  context,  dill  ami 
cummin  being  both  plants  of  the  aame  order.  Bat 
from  the  authorities  with  which  he  supports  his  trans- 
lation, it  is  evident  that  he  intended  not  dill,  but 
Nigella.  The  former  has  not,  as  he  supposes,  "a  blue 
poppy- like  flower,"  nor  is  it  the  melanthium  of  the 
ancients. 

Of  the  bread  which  Ezekiel,  oh.  i»  n,  was  directed  to 

make,  one  ingredient  was  liiftmrth  (jcBjb  which  in 

vv\ 

the  text  of  the  authorized  version  is  rendered  "fitches:" 
but  the  probabilities  greatly  preponderate  in  favour  of 
the  marginal  translation,  "spelt"— a  cereal  closely 
allied  to  common  wheat,  and  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  East,  both  in  ancient  times  and  modern.      [J.  H.) 

FLAG.  In  the  English  Bible  the  won!  '"  flag"  oc- 
cur* three  times.  In  Exodus,  ch  11  3,  it  is  mentioned  tlut 
the  mother  of  Moses  deposited  the  ark  of  bulrushes  auiung 
the  "  flags"  beside  the  river  ;  and  in  proclaiming  the 
divine  sentence  against  Egypt,  Isaiah  says,  ch.  xix  s,  "The 
reeds  and  flags  shall  wither."  In  both  these  instances 
the  Hebrew  wonl  is  iiuph  (epel,  and  we  might  be  apt 
to  suppose  that  it  is  some  sort  of  rush  or  sedge,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Red  Sea  is  the 
S'tiph  Sea,  pointing  manifestly  to  some  other  sort  of 
vegetation  than  sedges  or  rushes.  Proliahly  "  water 
weeds,"  or  some  such  vague  expression,  is  as  near  an 
equivalent  as  we  can  safely  venture  in  a  case  where 
neither  the  context  nor  the  analogies  of  language  d<> 
much  to  help  us.  The  third  instance  is  Job  via.  11, 
"  Can  the  flag  grow  without  water  f  where  the  original 
wonl  Is  arhu  (yw>-     Here  Pr.  Mason  Good  pin* 

hard  for  the  bulrush  (Scirpu*  laeiutru,  or  S.  ^rom>l 
as  being  a  plant  eminently  dependent  on  water ;  but 
certainly  some  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  testinvny 
of  Jerome,  who  tells  us  that  the  word  is  not  Hebrew, 
but  Egyptian  :  and  that  when  he  inquired  at  the 
Egyptians  themselves  what  they  denoted  by  it.  wss 
informed  that  they  applied  it  to  marshy  vegetation  m 
general:  "omne  quod  in  pal u do  virens  nasatnr 
(llleronyma.  in  Fm\  xix )  To  this  large  and  indefinite  use 
of  the  word  our  translators  have  adhered  in  Ge.  xli- 
where  the  same  word  achu  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
is  simply  rendered  "  meadow."  [J-  H-l 

FLAGON,  as  used  in  the  English  Bible,  conveys  » 
mistaken  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  It  stands 
for  the  Heb.  mhisha  (n^«m).  rightly  « 
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by  the  Sept.  Xd^arov,  a  kind  of  thin  cake,  usually 
mingled  with  oil,  but  in  Palestine  more  commonly 
made  of  graj>ea,  dried  and  pressed  into  a  certain  form. 
They  were  regarded  as  dainties,  and  were  eagerly  par- 
taken of  hy  person*  who  had  been  fagged  and  wearied 
with  a  journey.  Instead,  therefore,  of  i<t<jon»  (with 
the  addition  of  vine  understood)  in  such  passages  as 
2  Sa.  vi.  19;  1  Ch.  xvi.  8;  Ho.  iii.  1;  Ca.  ii.  C.  we 
should  read  grape-take*  or  prmed  (ake*. 

FLAX.  Few  plants  arc  at  once  so  lovely  and  so 
useful  as  the  slender,  upright  herb,  with  taper  leaves, 
and  large  blue-purple  flowers,  from  which  are  fashioned 
alike  the  coarsest  canvas  and  the  most  ethereal  cam- 
bric or  lawn — the  sail  of  the  ship  and  the  fairy-looking 
scarf  which  can  be  packed  into  a  filbert  shell.  It  was 
of  linen,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  hangings  of  the 
tabernacle  were  constructed,  white,  blue,  and  crimson, 
with  cherubim  inwoven  ;  and  it  was  of  linen  that 
the  vestments  of  Aaron  were  fashioned.  When  arrayed 
in  all  his  glory,  Solomon  could  put  on  nothing  more 
costly  than  the  finest  linen  of  Egypt :  and  describing 
M  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,"  the  seer  of  1'atmos  re- 
presents the  bride  as  "arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and 
white  ;  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints." 

As  every  one  knows,  the  flax  which  it  spun  into 
thread  and  woven  into  linen  cloth  U  obtained  from  a 


[266]      Flax    /.inuin  uiitntistimvm. 


but  still  more  abundantly  imported  from  northern 
countries  like  Russia  and  Holland.  The  l.innm 
usitatiuimum,  as  it  is  appropriately  called,  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  England  :  and  although  probably 
introduced  at  first,  it  now  occurs  in  corn-fields  not 
unfrequently,  and  with  the  appearance  of  a  native 
quite  at  homo.  Its  pretty  little  congener,  L.  cathar- 
tieum,  with  its  small  white  flowers  gracefully  drooping, 
is  not  only  indigenous,  but  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful 
of  our  native  flowers,  occurring  in  pastures  everywhere. 

Now  that  the  Phormiitm  tutor  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  hemp  of  Europe  and  India  {Cannabis  lativa  and 
C.  indica)  subserve  many  of  the  same  purpose,  and 
above  all  since  the  cotton  manufacture  has  begun  to 


supply  the  market*  of  the  world,  flax  has  lost  much  of 
its  former  pre-eminence;  but  for  many  fabrics  its  tough 
and  tenacious  fibre  is  still  unequalled  ;  and  in  the  sur- 
gical wards  of  the  hospital,  as  well  as  in  the  pulp-vats 
of  the  paper-mill,  they  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  find 
its  equivalent. 

For  the  culture  of  flax,  "  low  grounds,  and  those 
which  have  received  deposits  left  by  the  overflowing  of 
rivers,  are  deemed  the  most  favourable  situations.  To 
this  last  circumstance  it  is  attributed  that  Zealand 
produces  the  finest  flax  grown  in  Holland"  < Materials 
of  M  iinifictuiwi.  Library  of  £[itortaluuvg  KuonIedgiA  And  to 
this  circumstance  Egypt  must  have  l*.en  indebted  for 
the  superiority  of  her  flax,  so  famous  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  which  gave  to  her  more  elaborate  manu- 
factures the  subtilty  of  the  most  exquisite  muslin,  well 
meriting  the  epithet  "  woven  uir."  Herodotus  men- 
tions, as  laid  up  in  a  temple  at  Lindus,  in  K  hod  ex,  a 
linen  corslet  which  had  Is  longed  to  Amasis  king  of 
Egypt,  each  thread  of  which  was  composed  of  360 
strands  or  filaments.  In  length  and  in  fineness  of  fibre 
no  country  could  compete  with  the  flax  which  produced 
the  "fine  linen  of  Egypt,"  and  which  made  the  Delta 
"the great  linen  market  of  the  ancient  world"  (KalUchK 
I'.y  annihilating  this  crop,  the  seventh  plague  inflicted 
a  terrible  calamity.  It  destroyed  what,  next  to  com, 
formed  the  staple  of  the  country,  and  would  only  find 
its  modern  parallel  in  the  visitation  which  should  cut 
off  a  cotton  harvest  in  America. 

From  a  picture  preserved  at  llcni  Hassan,  it  would 
seem  that  tho  Egyptian  treatment  of  the  flax-plant 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  pursued 
till  quite  lately  by  ourselves,  which  even  now  is  only 
modified  by  machinery,  and  w  hich  is  thus  described  by 
Pliny  : — "The  stalks  are  immersed  in  water  warmed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  are  kept  down  by  weights 
placed  upon  them  ;  for  nothing  is  lighter  than  flax. 
The  membrane  or  rind  becoming  loose,  is  a  sign  of 
their  Ising  sufficiently  macerated.  They  are  then 
taken  out,  and  repeatedly  turned  over  in  the  sun 
until  perfectly  dried  ;  and  afterwards  l>eaten  by  mal- 
lets on  stone  slalw.  The  tow  which  is  nearest  the 
rind  is  inferior  to  the  inner  fibres,  and  is  fit  only  for 
the  wicks  of  lamps.  It  is  embed  out  with  iron  hooks, 
until  all  the  rind  is  removed.  The  inner  part  is  of  a 
finer  and  whiter  quality.  After  it  is  made  into  yarn, 
it  is  jsilished  by  striking  it  frequently  <>n  a  hard  stone, 
moistened  with  water  ;  and  when  woven  int>>  cloth  it 
is  again  beaten  with  clubs,  being  always  improved  in 
proportion  as  it  is  beaten"  iPUnr.  xix.  i,  quoted  in  wiikit.. 

«>»'»  Aiident  KicTptlwn,  ill  I.1K). 

The  seventh  plague  of  Egypt  fixes  its  own  chrono- 
logy. It  took  place  when  "the  liarley  was  in  the  ear 
and  the  flax  was"  in  the  pod,  or  "boiled,'*  Kx  jx.  si; 
which  according  to  eastern  travellers  corresponds  with 
the  month  of  February.  In  our  own  country  the  same 
crop  would  not  Ik-  equally  advanced  till  nearly  four 
months  later. 

"Thr  Httli  wine  RarruJoiL*  couM  tell, 
It  wiLH  a  Uiwmont  mild  when  lint  vriu  in  the  hell." 

In  Scotland  the  bell  or  blossom,  which  is  very  fugitive, 
apjHsirs  at  midsummer,  and  is  followed  by  the  pod  or 
"  boll"  (•=  bowl  or  ball,  the  Dutch  bol,  and  German 
bolli) — the  name  given  to  the  globular  cartilaginous 
capsule. 

From  the  circumstance  of  Itahah  hiding  the  spies 
"  under  the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in  order 
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upon  the  roof,"J..«  il.  o,  it  is  evident  that  flax  was  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  before  the 
Israelites  obtained  possession  of  the  Promised  Land. 
And  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  Jew*  would 
maintain  a  tillage  so  essential  to  domestic  industry,  it. 
xxxl.  13,  although  it  i-  not  unlikely  that  superior  sorts 
were  still  imported.  "  Israel  said,  I  will  go  after  my 
lovers,  who  give  me  my  bread  ami  my  water,  my  wool 
and  my  flax." 

Describing  the  gentle,  skilful  perseverance  of  Mes- 
siah, says  the  prophet — 

'•  A  bruised  iwd  -hall  lie  not  break. 
And  a  smoking  flax  -h  ill  ho  not  quench : 
H«  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth, 
Ho  shall  nut  fail  nor  Ira  diivounxgwl, 
Till  he  hath  established  judgment  in  the  earth : 
And  the  isles  shall  wait  fur  hi»  law."— I»a.  xlii.  3,4. 

In  the  old  fire  kindling  process  there  was  something 
very  interesting  ami  exciting,  from  the  red  spark  creep- 
ing round  the  edge  of  the  dingy  rag  to  the  first  feeble 
flickering ;  and  then,  after  many  apparent  extinctions 
and  revivals,  and  much  smouldering,  and  struggling, 
and  smoking,  the  grand  outburst  and  conclusive  igni- 
tion, when  to  the  leewanl  of  the  rock  the  shepherd  out- 
stretched his  palms — "Ha,  ha!  I  am  warm  :  1  see  the 
fire ;"  and  the  village  boys  raised  a  shout  to  the  signal 
so  welcome  iu  the  wintry  weather.  So,  full  of  patience 
and  far-seeing  purpose,  "the  smoking  flax  ho  shall 
not  quench."  He  shall  not  lie  discouraged  nor  leave 
off,  till  that  feeble  spark,  that  smoking  flax,  has  after 
many  vicissitudes  blazed  up  a  beacon  on  the  mountain 
tops,  announcing  for  truth  and  righteousness  a  world- 
wide victory  So  is  it  in  his  dealing  with  individual 
souls ;  and  if  ours  be  the  mind  of  the  Master,  we  shall 
foster  and  cherish  the  "smoking  flax;"  we  shall  hail 
ami  encourage  in  others  the  dim  and  precarious  com- 
mencement of  piety. 

To  the  devout  moralizcrs  of  other  times  was  sug- 
gested an  emblem  of  tribulation  in  the  various  processes 
to  which  the  flax  plant  is  subjoeted:  torn  up  from  iU 
native  soil,  tied  in  sheaves,  roasted  in  the  sun,  drawn 
through  the  long  teeth  of  the  rippling  comb,  drowned 
in  water  and  loaded  with  stones ;  once  more  exposed 
to  the  heat,  beaten  with  mallets  or  crushed  in  the 
break,  stretched  on  a  frame  and  bclalioured  with  the 
scutching  bat ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  passed  to  and 
fro  lietween  the  sharp  points  of  the  heckle  till  all  the 
fibres  are  split  in  sunder:  "linum  injuria  fit  MtH*t, 
Vhri*tianu$  caittmitate."  As  the  venerable  Bede  illus- 
trates Ro.  viii.  28,  "The  flax  springs  from  the  earth 
green  ami  flourishing ;  but  through  much  rough  usage, 
and  with  the  loss  of  all  its  native  sap  and  verdure,  is 
at  last  transfigured  into  raiment  wliite  as  snow  : — thus 
the  more  that  true  holiness  is  tried  and  afflicted,  the 
more  brightly  does  its  beauty  come  forth."  [j.  H.] 

FLEA  [cy-iB,  ]xtro»h],  a  well-known  insect,  prover- 
bial for  its  minuteness  and  its  agility.  David  modestly 
represents  himself,  l  Sa.  xiir  u,  xxxl  v>,  as  being  as  con- 
temptible and  unworthy  of  the  king's  solicitude  as  a 
flea;  that  it  would  lie  as  remunerative  to  hunt  a  flea,  as 
to  come  out  into  the  wilderness  after  him.  Perhaps 
also  there  might  bo  a  latent  hint  conveyed,  that  the 
king  would  find  him  as  difficult  to  catch.  There  is  a 
delicacy  in  the  original  mj«  tyjpa,  which  is  preserved  in 

the  LXX.  and  in  the  Vulgate,'  but  is  neglected  in  the 
"  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue !  after 


oiu  flea  !"  All  oriental  travellers  agree  in  denouncing 
the  intolerable  prevalence  of  personal  vermin.  The 
answer  of  the  Arab  sheik  to  the  English  traveller,  who 
in  approaching  Tiberias  hoped  to  escape  their  assaults: 
"The  king  of  the  fleas  holds  his  court  at  Tiberias,"  Km 
been  often  remembered  and  often  repeated.  "  Flew," 
says  Kitto,  "  cannot  by  any  means  be  excluded  fmm 
the  neatest  houses  and  the  most  cleanly  persons  The 
long  eastern  habit,  affording  shelter  to  them,  is  a  favour- 
ite conveyance,  and  the  streets  and  dusty  l*uaar*  *o 
swarm  with  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  about 
without  collecting  a  colony.  People  of  condition  some- 
times, for  this  reason,  change  their  dress  on  their  return 
home;  but  persons  in  humbler  circumstances,  who  can- 
not use  this  precaution,  are  tormented  to  an  extent 
which  might  be  beyond  any  powers  of  endurance  but 
those  which  habit  gives.  The  fleas  are  particularly 
partial  to  the  rich  juice*  of  Europeans  fresh  from  the 
West,  and  their  presence  never  fails  to  prove  a  great 
attraction  to  their  countless  hosts.  Fleas  make  their 
appearance  in  the  spring,  and  riot  without  stint  until 
the  hot  weather  sets  in,  when  they  lose  their  wonkd 
agility,  and  their  numbers  gradually  diminish"  {njx 

Hint,  of  Palestine, it.  121).  [P.  11.  G.] 

FLESH  is  used  in  Scripture  with  a  considerable 
latitude  of  meaning,  and  in  senses  not  found  in  other 
ancient  writings  which  are  independent  of  Scripture; 
yet  so  as  never  altogether  to  lose  a  reference  to  its 
primary  meaning  as  indicative  of  the  corporeal  part  oi 
our  natures.  <  1 . )  It  denotea  generally  the  whole  i 
creation,  as  being  in  their  visible  shape  and 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood,  Qo.  »i.  13;  vu.  li.  <2.)  More 
specifically,  but  with  the  same  reference  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  more  cognizable  part  of  man,  it  denotes 
the  rational  creation— the  race  of  mankind,  singly  or 

collectively,  Lu.  III.  «;  Jo.  xrll.  2;  Mat  xxir.  2!.  kc.      (3.1  TV 

camal  nature  of  man,  also,  is  called  flesh,  in  respect  to 
the  frailty,  weakness,  pronencas  to  vanity  and  corrup- 
tion, which  is  inherent  in  it,  and  which  it  derives  mort 
conspicuously  from  the  tendencies  and  imperfection,  ti 
the  bodily  frame,  Ro  it  i;  Mat  xri.  ir;  xx.i.  u.  (4.1  With 
an  intensifying  of  this  view  of  the  carnal  nature  of  man, 
the  principle  of  corruption  iu  him  sometimes  bears  the 
name  oiflc*h,  from  the  preponderating  sway  that  fleshly 
appetite  lias  in  uiaintaining  and  feeding  it;  so  that  the 
flesh  Btands  in  direct  antithesis  to  the  spirit— the  oDe 
signifying  the  simply  human  and  corrupt,  the  other 
the  divine  and  regenerative   principle  in  the  Hid, 

Ho.  vUL  1. 1.5;  tial  t.  18, 17;  rt.  S,*c.     (5.)  As  the  flesh  i»  the 

outward  part  of  man's  nature,  and  forms  in  a  manner 
the  connecting  link  between  him  and  all  that  is  outward 
in  his  condition,  so  fluh  sometimes  stands  for  a  brief 
designation  of  the  merely  external  things  belonging  to 
him,  what  he  is,  or  has,  or  feels  in  respect  to  his  earthly 

State  and  condition,  Jn.  rl  03;  1  Co.  L  M;  til.  »,  S  Co.  f.  14 

FLOCK.    See  Sheep  and  Shephetid. 

FLOOD.   Stt  Deluge. 

FLUTE.        Musical  Instruments. 

FLUX,  BLOODY,  an  old  English  term  for  dywn- 
tery,  so  used  in  the  authorized  version  at  Ac.  xxviti. 
where  the  Greek  has  Svatrrrpiov.    It  got  the  name  of 
bloody  flux  from  being  usually  accompanied  by  a  co- 
tain  discharge  of  blood. 

FLY  [3^3T,  3*1?-  aro'>)    Th*  former  of  the* 
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domatica),  "dead  flies,"  Ecx.  tj  the  other  to  some  par- 
ticular and  formidable  specks*,  not  a  native  of  Tales- 
tine,  hut  to  be  brought  thither  as  a  special  judgment 
(See  Hornet.) 

The  common  house-flies  swarm  in  immense  numlnTs 
in  the  East,  and  though  they  inflict  no  physical  injury, 
yet  from  their  continual  settling  on  the  face,  they  are 
inexpressibly  annoying.  In  Egypt  the  jieasanta  are  so 
subject  to  a  virulent  kind  of  ophthalmia,  that  almost 
every  second  person  is  »aid  to  lie  affected  with  it,  and 
multitudes  are  blind  of  either  one  or  both  eyes.  The 
complaint  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  the  flies,  which  congregate  around  the  diseased 
eyes,  attracted  by  the  moisture  which  exudes;  and  so  use- 
less ia  it  to  drive  them  away,  that  the  miserable  people 
submit  to  the  infliction,  and  little  children  are  seen 
with  their  eyes  margined  with  rows  of  black  flies,  of 
whose  presence  they  appear  unconscious,  though  pre- 
senting a  most  painful  sight  to  Europeans. 

The  "  ointment  of  the  apothecary,"  composed  of  sub- 
stances perhaps  peculiarly  attractive  to  these  impudent 
intruders,  would  be  likely  to  become  choked  up  with 
their  entangled  bodies,  which  corrupting  would  be  the 
more  offensive  for  their  contrast  with  the  expected 
odour.  Thus  would  little  follies  rentier  despicable  him 
who  had  n  reputation  for  wisdom.  The  man  is  the 
ointment  his  reputation  the  ]»rfume,  his  little  folly  the 
dead  fly,  his  disgrace  the  stinking  savour. 

The  word  zthuh,  fly,  enters  as  an  element  into  the 
name  originally  appropriated  to  an  idol  worshipped  at 
Kkron,  Baalzebub,  2  Ki  I  2;  but,  according  to  the  English 
version  and  Vulgate,  in  the  time  of  our  L>rd  applied 
to  the  prince  of  demons,  interchangeable  with  "Satan," 
Mat  xli  H.30,  27.  This  "l<ml  of  flies"  corresponds  to  the 
Ecdl  dxfymoj  an<l  the  'HpaaXw  urfaypoi  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  if  a  defender  from  flies.  The  Greek 
in  the  New  Testament  reads  Hcel-zebul  (BreVjcjJoi/X), 
wliich  is  said  to  mean  "  Lord  of  dung,"  instead  of 
"  Lord  of  flies,"  and  has  lioen  consideml  us  one  of  those 
contemptuous  puns  which  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  by  slight  changes  of  U  tters.  There  might 
be  a  peculiar  sting  in  this  particular  case,  from  the 
circumstance  that  flies  are  chiefly  bred  in  dunghills, 
and  many  species  do  greatly  congregate  thither:  hence 
the  deity  in  question  being  confessedly  a  "lord  of 
flies,"'  must  ip*o  facto  Iw  a  "dungy  lord."  One  of 
the  names  by  which  "idols"  arc  expressed  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  d,v?i'?S.  gtttulat,  which  lias  the  closest 

affinity  w  ith  ^*»5,  gtlel,  dung.    The  margin  of  the  Kng- 

lish  Bible,  indeed,  gives  "dungy  gods,"  as  the  render- 
ing of  this  word  iu  De.  xxix.  17.    {/Set  BmlUMFL.) 
Having  thus  poured  contempt  on  the  Ekronite  god, 


Tlie  LXX.  have  in  all  cases  given  i)  nvv6fivia,  "the 
dog-fly,"  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  phrase;  but 
what  species  the  Greeks  designated  by  tliis  epitliet  we 
do  not  know.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  fly  was  con- 
sidered to  have  some  unamiable  qualities  of  the  dog, 
obscene,  unclean,  impudent,  blood-thirsty,  or  whether 
some  fly  was  intended  which  specially  wade  the  dog  its 
prey.  The  former  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
circumstance  tli.it  avrbfivia  was  a  term  of  opprobrium 
applied  to  an  impudent  meddler  (Otad,  x  i.xu').  But  the 
ancient  naturalists  describe  it  as  a  sort  of  whame-fly 
(Ta>>anuA,  which  might  include  both  senses,  for  this 
genus  is  most  impudently  pertinacious  in  its  assaults, 


spares  neither  man  nor  lsast,  gorges  itself  to  bursting 
with  blood,  infusing  an  irritating  venom  at  the  same 
time,  and  occurs,  iu  suitable  localities  even  in  our  own 
I  climate,  in  immense  numbers.  If  the  aroit  was  com- 
|  posed  of  one  or  more  species  of  Tafmn  idir,  miraculously 
augmented  in  numbers,  and  pretematurally  induced  to 
penetrate  into  the  houses,  such  a  visitation  would  bo 
a  plague  of  no  slight  intensity,  even  supjiosiug  their 
blood-  thirstiness  and  pertinacity,  individually  con- 
sidered, to  lie  of  no  higher  standard  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see.  [p.u.c] 

FOOD.  The  subject  of  bod,  as  treated  of  or  referred 
to  in  Scripture,  calls  for  some  consideration  under 
three  different  as|>eeU;  first,  the  prohibition  laid  upon 
certain  articles  as  of  things  disallowed  for  food;  then, 
the  articles  at  once  allowed  and  commonly  used;  and 
lastly,  the  customs  connected  with  their  preparation 
ami  use. 

1.  As  regards  the  first  point,  prohibitions  of  some 
kind  may  l>e  said  to  have  existed  from  the  very  earliest 
period  of  the  world's  history.  The  divine  grant  to 
Adam  and  his  immediate  descendants  of  things  to  lie 
employed  for  food,  comprised  only  the  produce  of  the 
garden  and  the  field,  but  tlid  not  extend  to  the  animal 
creation.    The  words  were,  "Behold,  I  have  given  you 


there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  the  Jews  proceeding  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all 
yet  further— in  the  hatred  of  idolatry  which  succeeded  the  earth;  and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
the  captivity— to  make  him.  perhaps  considered  the  .  yielding  seed;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat"  Oo  .  I  »>.  The 


chief  of  the  pagan  gods,  identical  with  tl 


The   subject  is  not  again  referred  to  in  the  brief  records 


Lord  Jesus  certainly  sanctioned  the  application  of  the  which  contain  all  that  we  know  of  antediluvian  history; 
epithet,  Mat  xli  27;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  l  Co  x.  »),  has   so  tliat  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  restriction  may  have 


said  that  "  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they 
sacrifice  to  demons." 

The  word  nn>h  is  not  rendered  "fly"  or  "flies" 
directly,  but  is  considered  to  include  the  idea  of  "flies." 
It  occurs  only  in  connection  with  the  fourth  plague 
upon  Egypt  Ex.  TtiL  21  si.  ri  HtvnL  «;  rr  31;  our  trans- 
lators having  rendered  it  iu  the  narration  by  "  swarms 
(of  flies),"  and  in  the  Psalms  by  "  divers  sorts  of  flies." 


met  with  general  olwervance.  No  charge,  however, 
is  brought  against  the  antediluvians  of  having  set  it  at 
nought;  and  the  more  extended  liberty  which  was  in- 
troduced after  the  deluge  lias  all  the  appearance  of  a 
free  and  spontaneous  gift,  adapted  to  the  new  order 
and  constitution  of  the  world.  It  was  theu  said, 
'•  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shidl  l»e  meat  for 
you;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things. 
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Hut  flesh  with  tbo  life  thereof,  which  id  the  blood 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat,"  Oo.  Is.  3,  i.  A  distinction, 
previous  to  tlus,  had  existed  among  animal*,  in  respect 
to  clean  and  unclean,  oo  Ht  I)  but  it  would  seem  to  have 
had  reference  to  sacrifice,  or  other  uses  to  which  ani- 
mals in  the  earliest  times  were  applied,  not  to  food; 
otherwise,  neither  the  restriction  before,  nor  the  all  but 
unrestricted  liltcrty  after,  would  be  altogether  inUlli- 
gible.  The  grant  to  Noah  reserves  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  flesh;  and  it  reserves  this  because  the  animal 
life  or  soul  is  in  the  blood;  the  blood  is  the  nearest  re- 
presentative and  tho  bearer  throughout  the  animal 
organism  of  the  living  principle;  so  that  for  man  to 
feed  on  tliis  scented  to  be  bringing  tho  human  into  too 
close  and  direct  contact  with  the  animal  soul  or  life. 
Ou  tliis  aceouut  it  was  forbidden,  that  M  the  difference 
between  the  two  might  stand  more  conspicuously  out, 
and  the  reverence  due  to  human  blood  Imj  more  easily 
preserved.  When  the  law  entered,  another  reason  was 
supplied  from  the  use  made  of  the  blood  in  sacrifice; 
"  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  iu  the  blood,  and  I  have  given 
it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
tools;  therefore  I  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  No  soul 
of  you  shall  eat  blood,"  I.,  xrii.  11,12,  The  one  reason 
did  not  destroy  the  other,  but  only  superadded  to  it  a 
further  and  more  distinctly  religious  sanction ;  and  this 
sanction  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  convictions  and 
usages  of  the  covenant- j>eoplo,  tliat  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian communities,  where  Jew  and  Gentile  met  together, 
it  was  found  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  brotherly  con- 
cord, to  enjoin  abstinence  from  "  tilings  strangled  and 
from  blood;"  that  is,  from  blood,  either  as  existing 
apart  or  as  diffused  through  the  flesh,  Ac.  \*.  u  As 
tho  Mosaic  ritual  has  ceased,  this  prohibition  must  lie 
understood  to  have  ceased  along  with  it — although  even 
now  a  certain  respect  may  not  improperly  be  paid  to 
it,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
and  more  general  reason  derived  from  the  superiority 
of  the  soul  in  rational  to  that  of  irrational  being*. 
Accordingly,  a  frequent  and  familiar  use  of  animal 
blood  for  food  is  a  characteristic  chiefly  of  savage  life, 
and  is  very  commonly  associated  with  a  disregard  of 
human  blood. 

The  prohibitions  of  a  more  special  kind  introduced 
by  the  legislation  of  Moses,  interdicting  the  use  of  cer- 
tain animals,  fowls,  and  fishes  as  unclean,  and  allowing 
others  as  clean,  has  been  treated  of  elsewhere;  it  formed 
part  of  the  distinctive  instruction  and  moral  discipline 
of  tho  law.  (See  Clean.)  Even,  however,  of  the  ani- 
mals which  were  accounted  clean,  the  whole  might  not 
bo  eaten;  and  besides  the  blood,  the  kidneys  and  the  fat 
covering,  as  well  as  the  fat  generally  connected  with 
tho  more  vital  parts,  were  dovoted  to  tho  altar,  and 
withdrawn  from  common  use,  Lo.  til,  9,  io,  is.  They  too 
were  regarded  as  too  closely  associated  with  the  life  of 
the  animal  to  be  suitable  for  tho  purposes  of  man's  ordi- 
nary support.    (.See  Fat.) 

II.  The  climate  of  Palestine  and  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  necessarily  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
in  determining  the  articles  which  formed  the  common 
diet  of  the  Israelites.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
the  temperature  was  too  high  to  admit  of  much  animal 
food  being  partaken  of;  for  neither  could  food  of  this 
description  bo  kept  in  a  healthy  state  for  any  length  of 
time,  nor  could  men's  bodily  frame  be  usually  in  a  state 
to  possess  much  of  an  appetite  for  it.  Tho  slaying  and 
:  that  is  sometimes  spoken  of-the  flesh-pots  of 


Egypt  after  which  the  Israelites  lusted  in  the  wilder 
ness— and  the  luxuriating  in  the  richness  of  fatted 
oxen,  are  to  be  understood  chiefly  of  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, when  sacrificial  feasts  were  held,  when  royal 
repasts  were  given,  or  special  honour  was  int  ruled  to 
be  shown  to  particular  objects  of  regard  and  distinction, 
(>«  xtIU.  7;  xlilL  Is ;  Va.lL  4 ;  t  Ki  L  9 ;  1».  » ;  Mat.  xxil  I  Proba- 
bly as  fair  a  representation  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  diet 
as  can  otherwise  be  obtained,  may  be  derived  from  the 
supplies  furnished  by  Barxillai  to  David  on  the  occa 
sion  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  face  of  Absalom  into 
tho  laud  of  Gilead.  At  such  a  time  ordinary  provisions 
would  naturally  be  presented;  and  they  are  given  thus: 
"  wheat,  and  liarley,  and  flour,  and  parched  (corn*, 
and  bums,  and  lentiles,  and  parched  (pulse),  and  honey, 
and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese  of  kine,"  is*,  xvu  ?,s 
Here  animal  food  forms  a  small  proportion  of  whatwu 
contributed,  and  occupies  altogether  a  very  inferior  and 
secondary  place  —  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  supplit* 
were  furnished  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  |«artook 
more  of  a  pastoral  than  of  an  agricultural  character. 
It  is  somewhat  strange,  too,  that  neither  eggs  nor  fowls 
are  mentioned  among  the  provisions  then  brought  for- 
ward; nor,  indeed,  have  these  almost  anv  place  among 
the  articles  of  diet  in  Old  Testament  history;  the  allu- 
sions to  them  are  of  Uie  most  occasional  kind,  i  Kitr.a. 
N«.  t.  M;  H  lix.  S ;  Lo.  xl.  11  It  would  seem,  as  Harmer  K 
marks  <oi»  I  p  3»i>),  that  there  were  few  or  no  tame  fowls, 
such  as  we  possess,  kept  by  the  Jews  iu  ancient  times; 
and  few  or  no  eggs  eaten,  except  what  might  be  acci- 
dentally  met  with  in  tho  nest*  of  wild- fowl."  They  are 
extremely  common,  the  same  writer  remarks,  in  all 
parts  of  the  East  now;  and  when  presents  of  provisions 
are  made  to  travellers,  or  rulers,  they  are  sure  to  form 
a  principal  part.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  anciently,  just  as  in  the  present  day,  corn  of  vari 
ous  kinds  and  the  different  preparations  made  from  it 
— especially  the  flour  of  wheat  and  barley — constituted 
the  staple  of  food  among  the  covenant- people.  Bread 
was  for  them  emphatically  "the  staff  of  life"— bread  of 
liarley  flour  for  the  poorer  sort,  and  of  wheaten  floor 
for  those  in  better  circumstances ;  fish,  honey,  cheese, 
butter,  milk,  and  other  such  things,  lieing  used  aloiy 
with  it  as  a  relish  rather  than  as  substantive  articles  of 
diet.  Hence,  the  barley  sheaf  presented  on  the  second 
day  of  the  passover  feast,  and  tho  two  loaves  of  fine  or 
wheaten  flour  offered  seven  weeks  afterwards  at  uV 
feast  of  pentecoet,  Le.  xxill  io,  it,  formed  a  suitable  re- 
presentation, not  only  of  the  chief  produce  of  the  land, 
but  also  of  the  common  food  of  tho  people.  The  few 
allusions  to  the  subject  in  New  Testament  scripture, 
show  that  matters  continued  much  the  same  in  apistobc 
times.  Mat  xIt  i:;  Jn  tt  7,  n.  And  to  this  day  the  Arabs 
"  rarely  diminish  their  fltsrks  by  using  them  for  food, 
but  live  chiefly  upon  bread,  milk,  butter,  dates,  or  what 
they  receive  in  exchange  for  their  wool"  (Sk»«.  r  i*1 
Burckhardt  says  of  them,  "  the  frugality  of  these  Bed* 
win  is  without  example  ;  mv  companions  (■'  t.  from 
Wady  Mousa  across  the  western  deaerO,  who  walked  at 
least  five  hours  a  day.  supported  themselves  for  foor 
and-twenty  hours  with  a  piece  of  dry  bbvek  bread  of 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  weight,  without  any  other 
kind  of  nourishment"  (Tranls,  p  i»l 

of  the  country,  and  for  two  or 


three  months  in  the  year  (beginning  with  March*,  perhap) 
to  barlev  and  wheat  as  furnishing  mate- 
says- 


came  nearest  to  barley 
rials  for  food.  Dr. 
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bulled  and  atewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  are  in  spring  tho 
principal  food  of  person*  of  all  distinction*  (Tra»«U,  p.  uo). 
Hut  tin*  lii-i -t  be  understood  with  some  limitation;  for 
in  tbe  dUtrict  where  beans  are  most  plentifully  pro- 
duced, the  Hauran,  we  are  informed  by  Burckhardt,  that 
they  are  chiefly  used  as  food  for  cows  and  sheep  (Sjri*, 


iiutantcr  into  the  great  caldron,  which  stands  ready  on 
the  fire  to  receive  it ;  and,  ere  you  are  aware,  it  will 
re-appear  on  the  great  copper  tray,  with  a  bushel  of 
bargul  (cracked  wheat),  or  a  hill  of  boiled  rice  and 
Mian."  The  writer  refers  to  the  notices  contained  in 
the  lives  of  Abraham,  Manoah,  the  witch  of  Endor,  as 


p  txy,  and  bo  far  as  notices  of  Scripture  are  concerned,  i  well  as  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  for  the  an 


very  partial  use  would  seem  to  have  been  made  of  them. 
However,  many  things  were  doubtless  used  as  at  least 
occasional  articles  of  diet,  which  are  left  unnoticed  in 
Scripture,  simply  from  no  incident  having  occurred  in 
the  narrative  to  draw  attention  to  them.    It  is  from  a 
quite  incidental  allusion  in  tho  account  of  John  the 
baptist,  that  we  learn  locusts,  and  what  is  called  wild 
honey,  to  have  been  among  the  means  of  !...••!.  on  which 
person*  were  wont  for  a  time  to  subsist,  who  accus- 
tomed themselves,  whether  from  necessity  or  from 
choice,  to  the  meaner  sort  of  fare.    And  had  it  turn 
the  object  of  Scripture  to  furnish  us  with  a  full  account 
"f  the  dietary  sup|>lies  of  the  Israelites,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  liad  to  include  in  the  number,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  not  only  animals  and  fowl  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  but  also  many  of  tho  vegetable  productions 
and  fruits  which  are  cultivated  throughout  Syria  in  the 
present  day — such  as  pease,  lentiles,  lettuce,  cauliflower, 
garlic,  onions,  rice,  dates,  kc.    A  simply  vegetable 
diet,  however,  was  reckoned  a  poor  one,  Pr.  at.  IT  \  Da. 
i  ii;  and  we  have  no  reast 

bettor  times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  any  more 
than  now,  vegetables  were  in  much  request. 

Among  the  well- conditioned  classes  savoury  dishes 
»f  various  kinds  seem  to  have  been  much  relished,  and 
comparatively  speaking  in  pretty  frequent  use.  Refer- 
ences are  found  in  Scripture  to  a  good  many  articles 
iployed  as  condiments  in  the  preparation  of  such 
Not  only  salt  and  mustard,  which  arc  every- 
where to  be  met  with,  but  mint  also,  and  cummin, 
anise,  rue,  almonds,  and  other  kinds  of  nuts,  are  men- 
boned.  Mat  xiiit.  a ;  la  ai*tu.  r..*e  !So  early  as  the  days 
«f  Isaac  s 


tiquity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  adds,  that 
"among  unsophisticated  Aralw  the  killing  of  a  sheep, 
calf,  or  kid,  in  honour  of  a  visitor,  is  strictly  required 
by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  the  neglect  of  it  keenly 
resented"  (The Land  and  the  Book, p.  II.  c .  »>.  This,  it  will 
l>e  understood,  has  reference  to  guests  of  some  distinc- 
tion, and  such  as  purpose  to  stay  over- night,  or  long 
enough  at  least  to  admit  of  a  regular  meal  being  pre- 
pared ;  otherwise  the  obligation  iB  more  easily  discharged. 
The  meat  before  being  served  up  is  usually  cut  into 
little  Sit-,  and  the  company  eat  it  out  of  basons,  with- 
out the  use  of  knives  and  forks.  Very  commonly,  also, 
their  bread,  like  their  butcher-meat,  is  prepared  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  as  occasion  requires;  a  little  meal 
or  flour  being  hastily  kneaded,  and  thrown  into  the 
ashes  and  coals  of  fire,  which  have  been  kindled  for  the 
purpose.  {Set  Bread,  Barlev,  Wheat,  kc:  Hospi- 
tality;) 

The  subject  of  beverage,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  food,  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  several 
to  suppose  that  in  the  |  materials  used  for  the  purpose.    (Str  Water,  Wine.) 

FOOL  is  very  commonly  used  in  Scripture  with  re- 
spect to  moral  more  than  to  intellectual  deficiencies. 
Tlic  fool  there,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  the  i«rson  who 
casts  off  the  fear  of  God,  and  thinks  and  acts  as  if  he 
could  safely  disregard  the  eternal  principles  of  God's 
righteousness,  r«  xir.  I]  xcU  e;  Jo  xrii  n,  Pr  xit.  b,  *e.  Yet 
there  are  many  passages,  es|  socially  in  the  book  of 
Proverlis,  in  which  the  term  liears  much  the  same 
meaning  that  it  does  in  ordinary  language,  and  denotes 
one  who  is  rash,  senseless,  or  unreasonable. 

FOOT,  FEET.    There  were,  and  still  are  to  a  con 
siderable  extent  in  the  East,  certain  usages  respecting 


pice  1  or  savoury  meat  appears  to  have  been 
known,  and  counted  a  delicacy,  Oe.  xvrti  4  -,  but  we  know  the  feet,  which  are  not  known  among  European  nations; 
little  of  its  ingredients,  unless  in  this,  as  in  so  mauy  and  theae  naturally  gave  rise  to  moral  or  figurative  ex- 
other  things  touching  the  manners  of  the  East,  we  can  pressiona,  which  can  only  \ye  understood  by  a  reference 
argue  from  the  present  to  the  past.  to  eastern  manners.     The  common  use  of  sandals, 

III.  This,  however,  has  respect  to  the  but  point  that  which  covered  little  more  than  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
calls  for  consideration — the  preparation  and  use  of  the  of  course  rendered  it  impossible  to  walk  abroad  without 
articles  of  diet.  It  would  appear  that  a  sort  of  season- 
ing is  very  common  in  the  preparation  of  food  among 
families  of  some  distinction.  Dr.  Kussel,  quoted  by 
Hanner,  represents  the  people  of  Aleppo  as  delighting 
in  diiihes  that  were  "  pretty  high-seasoned  with  salt 
and  spices;  many  of  them  made  sour  with  verjuice, 
pomegranate,  or  lemon- juice ;  and  onions  and  garlic 
often  complete  the  seasoning."  This,  however,  has 
respect  only  to  the  richer  classes;  for  the  same  authority 
states  that  the  food  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  very 
simple  and  plain.  "  Bread,  dibits  (the  juice  of  grapes 
thickened  to  the  consistence  of  honey),  leban  (coagulated 
sour- milk ),  butter,  rice,  and  a  very  little  mutton,  make 
the  chief  of  their  food  in  winter ;  aa  rice,  bread,  cheese, 
and  fruit*  do  in  summer"  (Ilarraer,  Oh«.  I.  p  aw.  aw).  For 
such  articles  of  food  little  seasoning  or  artificial  pre- 
paration  of  whatever  kind  would  be  needed  at  any  time. 
And  when  butcher-meat  is  used  by  people  in  the 
country  parte,  the  cooking  is  usually  still  aa  of  old  of 
the  most  simple  and  ex|>editious  nature.  "A  sheep 
or  calf  will  lie  brought  and  killed  before  you, 


contracting  dust,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  washing 
the  feet  on  entering  the  house,  and  to  strangers,  when 
welcomed  as  guests,  was  considered  a  piece  of  ordinary 
civility.  So  common  was  it  still  in  our  Lord  s  tune, 
that  he  could  point  to  the  omission  of  it  by  the  Pharisee 
Simon  toward  himself  as  indicative  of  a  certain  want 
of  respect,  Lu  ru. «;  and  even  when  writing  to  Timothy 
respecting  the  widows  in  Asia  Minor  about  Ephesus, 
where  eastern  manners  were  modified  by  those  of 
Greece,  St.  Paul  specifies  the  habit  of  washing  the  saints' 
feet,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  a  proper  behaviour  that 
should  not  be  overlooked,  iTtlv.io.  This  practice  in 
or<  Unary  life  also  naturally  led  to  the  symbolical  rite  of 
washing  the  feet,  which  was  enjoined  upon  the  priest* 
More  entering  the  house  of  God  to  perform  sacred  minis- 
trations, Ex.  iu  19;  it  was  an  emblem  of  moral  purity  or 
uprightness  in  the  acts  of  daily  life ;  and  hence  the 
action  of  our  Lord  in  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  while 
it  served  as  a  proof  of  his  own  condescension  to  them 
was  a  sign  of  hi*  desire  that  they  should  abide  free 
in  outward  behaviour,  Jn.  alii-  IM*4 
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As  the  sandals  were  commouly  put  off  on  entering 
the  house,  and  the  feet  washed,  bo  to  put  off  the 
sandals,  or  shoes  (though  sandals  alone  should  be 
named),  naturally  liecame  an  emblem  of  respectful  and 
devout  behaviour.  Hence  the  word  to  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush,  "  Put  off  thy  shot*  from  off  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground," 
Kj  111  A  and  the  similar  word  to  Joshua  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jericho,  eh.  v.  i&  But  the  laying  aside  of 
sandals  might,  with  respect  to  the  common  use  of  these 
for  purposes  of  business  or  travel  be  indicative  of  some- 
thing quite  different,  and  almost  opposite.  For  it  was, 
in  that  respect,  a  not  unnatural  and  common  sign  of 
mourning— he  who  was  plunged  in  grief  being  unable 
to  leave  his  house  and  atlire  himself  for  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life.  Hence,  the  prophet  Ezckiel  when 
called  in  vision  to  personate  his  people,  and  with  that 
view  receiving  an  intimation  that  his  wife  should  die, 
but  tliat  he  should  refrain  from  the  usual  symboLs  of 
mourning,  was  ordered,  among  other  things,  to  put  his 
sandals  on  his  feet,  ch  x>K.  u.  (Set  Sandals.)  And 
wearing,  as  the  orientals  did,  loose  and  flowing  gar- 
ments, which  fell  u|ion  the  ground  and  concealed  the 
lower  parts  of  their  body,  when  they  went  to  do  what 
wo  technically  express  by  ifoing  to  ttoof,  the  expression 
to  coivr  the  feet  became  with  them  a  delicate  mode  of 
indicating  the  same  action,  Jn.iu.2i;  isa  uIt.I)  ami  the 
taitrr  of  the  ftet  was  a  euphony  for  that  which  the  indi- 
vidual discharged  between  them,  2KI.  nul  27. 

To  put  one*8  foot  upon  the  head  or  neck  of  a  con- 
quered foe  was  an  aueient,  though  somewhat  liarl»arous, 
custom,  marking  the  complete  subjection  of  the  van- 
quished party.  Many  representations  of  this  custom 
appear  among  the  monumental  remains  of  antiquity; 
and  following  the  prevailing  usage  in  this  respect,  we 
find  Joshua  ordering  the  five  kings  of  the  Canaanitcs, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cave,  to  be  brought  out, 


that  his  captains  might  come  one  after  another  and 
put  their  foot  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  princes,  Jo« 
x.  si.  Literally  this  usage  de>es  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  practised  by  the  covenant-people,  but  it  forms 
the  ground  of  many  figurative  representations  in  the 
prophetical  Scriptures,  Ps.ex.l;  Is.lx.Uj  1Co.xy.». 

Once  more,  the  feet  lieing  the  parts  of  the  body  more 
iramediately  employed  in  such  services  as  require 
outward  action,  especially  in  executing  an  intrusted 


commission,  or  prosecuting  a  course  of  action  in  ohedi- 
ence  to  another's  command,  to  have  the  feet  rightly 
directed,  or  kept  straight  and  steadfast  in  the  appointed 
path,  were  natural  and  appropriate  images  for  upright- 
ness and  fidelity  of  l>ehaviour.  They  are  so,  indeed, 
in  all  languages,  but  they  were  perhaps  more  frequently 
used,  and  in  greater  variety  of  form,  among  the  He- 
brews, than  is  quite  customary  in  modern  tunes,  Pt 

ISXULft  UUI.  7;  KM.  13;  Et  *,  l.ac. 

FORESKIN,  the  prepuce,  or  projecting  part  of  the 
skin  in  the  distinctive  member  of  the  male  sex,  which 
was  cut  off  in  circumcision.  Hence,  as  circumcisian 
was  an  ordinance  symbolical  of  purification,  the  fore- 
skin was  an  emblem  of  corruption,  Oe  vi6;  JeK.l 

FOREST,  the  rendering  of  «iy»  (ytiar),  is  used  t<f 

various  |>arts  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbourhood,  which 
were  well  wooded,  though  the  woods  rarely  perhap* 
reached  such  an  extent  as  is  now  usually  designated  by 
the  name,  Reside  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  which  at 
one  time  undoubtedly  was  of  great  extent,  we  read  of 
the  forest  of  Harcth,  the  forest  of  Carniel,  the  furest 
of  Arabia ;  but  probably  in  such  cases  the  term  kW 
would  be  more  appropriate ;  and  this  is  the  renderini,' 
adopted  for  the  same  word  in  the  original  in  varinu* 
passages— such  as  Jos.  xvii.  18;  1  Sa.  xiv.  •>:»;  2  Ki 
ii.  21,  kc.  It  is  also  to  lie  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
remote  times  Palestine  was  undoubtedly  much  more 
extensively  furnished  with  wood  than  it  is  now,  <* 
even  than  it  came  to  lie  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth;  so  that  tracts  whkh  had 
originally  U-en  forests  might  still  retain  the  name, 
though  latterly  they  had  ceased  to  be  so. 

FORNICATION.    This  term  is  often  used  in  Old 
Testament  scripture  as  synonymous  with  adultery, 
especially  in  those  passages  which  represent  undtr 
this  image  the  unfaithful  and  treacherous  behaviour 
of  the  covenant- people.  The  image  is  a  very  comnx* 
one  in  the  later  prophets,  in  whose  time  the  hsck- 
slidingB  had  become  so  general  and  flagrant,  that  the 
severest  visitations  of  judgment  were  ready  to  h* 
inflicted,  E*c  x»i ;  Jo.lt.-,  Ilat.Ae. 

FORT,  FORTIFICATION    'Hie  science  M  wv 
necessarily  exercises  the  ingenuity  of  man  both  up* 
instruments  of  attack  and  means  of  defence;  and 
these  bear  such  a  relation  to  each  other  that  any 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  one  necessitate 
corresponding  changes  in  the  other.    The  great  dis- 
coveries of  modern  artillery  Iwing  unknown  in  i-L»*j'al 
and  scriptural  times,  the  means  of  defence  which 
were  then  in  use  would  be  proportionally  simpler. 
And  Scripture  contains  evidence  that  the  rudest  <i 
all  contrivances  were  ofton  resorted  to.  es|>eciilly  the 
caves,  or  rather  caverns,  which  alwiunded  in  Pakriine. 
and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  Jos.  x.  l< ;  Ju.  ti  2;  xx.  C;  1  St 
xiil.  «,*c.    In  such  a  c/</f  of  the  rock  Samson  dwelt 
for  a  time,  Ju.  xv.  s,  n,  not  so  fitly  rendered  in  °w 
version  "  the  top  of  the  rock;"  and  in  such  a  cavern 
David  found  shelter  for  himself  and  his  COO  men. 
i  s»  nil  l.ac    The  600  men  who  remained  <>f  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  took  refuge  on  the  rock  Riinmon,  <* 
more  literally  in  or  at  it.  anil  remained  there  four 
months;  and  not  improbably  they  added  to  the  na- 
tural strength  of  the  place  by  throwing  up  earthivorl' 
around  them.    At  all  events,  front  the  remotest  period 
of  Israelitish  history  we  read  of  fortification,  imply"* 
a  higher  degree  of  skill  than  that  which  merely 
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advantage  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  The 
ipies  who  were  sent  from  the  wilderness  into  the  lantl 
if  the  Canaanitea  were  to  ascertain  among  other  things 
"  what  cities  they  be  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in 
tents  or  in  strongholds,"  N'u  xlu-iu;  and  they  brought 
back  the  report  that  "  the  cities  are  great  and  walled 
up  to  heaven,"  I*  t.  as  And  this  was  no  mere  exagger- 
ation of  their  faithless  heart*.;  for  Moses  speaks  of  the 
threescore  cities  of  Argob  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  "  all 
these  cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and 
bars;  besides  unwulled  towns  a  great  many,"  De  ui  5. 
Home  of  these  are  standing  at  this  day,  and  have  been 
recently  visited  («•  Bashan);  and  in  their  massive 
construction  they  proclaim  that  they  bear  a  relation 
to  the  oldest  forms  of  fortification,  and  of  building  in 
general,  found  in  widely  separated  regions  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  known  by  several  names,  such  as 
Cyclopean  and  Pelasgic.  These,  however,  vary  con- 
siderably, according  as  the  stones  are  wholly  rough  or 
are  partially  cut,  and  as  the  entrances  resemble  the 
nature  of  doors  or  are  little  more  than  gaps;  difference* 
owing  partly  no  doubt  to  advancing  skill,  yet  also  partly 
to  the  nature  of  the  materials.  There  are  huge  stones 
in  some  of  the  buildings  of  Palestine,  and  even  at  fbo 
wall  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  lielong  U>  this  Cyclopean  style  of  building. 
But  the  Canaanites  of  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua 


T-  -AY  jg$f^j 


wore  a  highly  civilized  people,  connected  by  commerce 
with  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  earth  at  that 
time,  and  specially  connected  with  Egypt  Isith  by 
vicinity  and  by  tlie  ties  of  kindre<l  ilescent.  It  is 
therefore  probable  tliat  their  walled  cities  with  gaU-s 
and  bars  bore  a  resemblance  to  fortifications  shown  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  believed  to  be  of  the  fifteenth 
eontury  In-fore  Christ.  They  are  of  squared  stone,  or 
hcj«  tared  timber,  on  the  summit  of  scarped  rocks,  with 

Vol.  I. 


battlements,  and  protected  by  wet  ditches  ull  around 
them -unless  indeed  wet  ditches  lie  a  later  discovery 
in  military  art,  and  those  referred  to  formed  the  natural 
channels  of  a  river  round  a  fortified  island  (Nob.  '265', 
271).  The  same  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  Nineveh  re- 
mains, though  the  sculptures  are  of  a  later  date.  But 
the  similarity  of  the  style  favours  the  supposition  that 
it  was  widely  diffused,  and  employed  from  an  early 
time  without  very  essential  improvements.  If  so,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Canaanite  fortifications,  which 
the  Israelites  sometimes  preserved  and  sometimes 
copied,  were  of  the  same  kind,  with  such  alterations 
as  suited  a  country  differing  from  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia in  this,  that  running  water  was  scarce,  while 
hills  were  extremely  numerous.  Thus  Joshua,  di  xi.  W, 
margin,  speaks  of  the  mass  of  cities  that  stood  "on  their 
heap,"  as  it  is  again  in  Je.  xxx.  18,  or  in  the  margin, 
"little  hill"  (No.  %m. 

We  have  seen  that  the  "  unwulled  towns"  are  placed 
in  opposition  to  the  "walled  cities,"  "fenced  cities," 
'defenced  cities,"  "  fortresses,"  "strongholds,"  as  our 
version  somewhat  loosely  and  indiscriminately  trans- 
lates the  expressions  ytSO  "vy  and  mwa  "Vy  ''<r  mibtzar 

and  'ir  bttturah  ).  "  EeVced  cities"  or  "  cities  for  defence" 
are  also  the  translations  of  niYC  "vy  [ir  matzor),  and 

T 

related  forms,  literally  perha|w  "  cities  that  could 
stand  a  siege,"  IV  tl  (Hstmm  U);  lx.  t<(Hvbrcw  II); 
2CkvHl.t;  xL6;xl«.o  (5  tn  Uio  Hcbrcwi,  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  suine,  imply  a  higher  degree  of  fortifica- 
tion. In  many  cases  these  fenced  cities  or  strong- 
holds may  have  been  places  protected,  not  by  trall$ 
Intt  by  stockades  of  wood.  Nothing  precise  and  de- 
finite is  to  1*  found  in  Scripture  upon  the  subject, 
unless  that  mafzor  is  once  used,  ik-  u  v>.  of  the  \rmdfn 
"bulwarks"  to  be  raised  in  sieges.  But  it  has  been 
suggested  by  one  who  lias  studied  these  matters  care- 
fully for  himself,  that  stockaded  fort*  have  been  found 
extremely  difficult  to  kike,  and  that  they  are  used  by 
nations  in  a  semi-civilized  condition,  and  were  not  un- 
likely means  of  defence  in  Palestine.  Among  the 
Israelites  David  is  the  earliest  person  to  whom  fortifi- 
cations are  expressly  attributed  subsequent  to  the  ori- 
ginal settlement  in  the  land  :  and  Solomon  continued 
the  w.»rk.  to  which  his  wisdom  and  his  love  of  building 
might  the  more  incline  him.  In  the  following  genera- 
tion the  same  is  recorded  of  Jeroboam  and  Kehoboam, 
and  again  of  Baasha  and  Asa  in  the  next  generation; 
this  l>eing  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  In  later  times  the  fortification  of 
their  kingdom,  particularly  of  Jerusalem,  was  carried  on 
by  I  'zziah,  Jotham,  Hczckiah,  and  Manasseh:  and  after 
the  return  from  Babylon,  the  walls  and  gates  and  bars 
of  the  city  were  set  up  by  Neheniiah  and  his  associates. 
Jerusalem  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  strongly  forti- 
fied place  in  the  country,  l*>th  by  natural  advantages 
and  by  artificial  aid  :  hence,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen 
months,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar chiefly  through  the  effect  of  famine,  while 
the  strong  quarter  of  Zion  very  probably  held  out  for  a 
month  longer,  2  Ki.  \x\.  3,*-ia,  precisely  as  it  had  been 
previously  taken  from  the  Jebusites  by  David  while 
they  were  reckoning  it  to  l»e  impregnable,  2  St  t.  0-9 
Perhaps  we  may  infer  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
Lachish  and  Libnah  were  next  to  Jerusalem  in 
strength,  as  these  three  cities  alone  were  successful  in 
resisting  Sennacherib.  2Kt  *viti  u.ii;  »w  s    But  Samaria. 
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the  capital  of  the  ten  trilies,  was  also  a  very  strong  city, 
as  it  seem*  to  have  remained  alone  to  king  Joram, 
2KJ.  ti.,  and  finally  fell  under  the  Assyrian  arms  only 
after  a  siege  of  three  year*,  t  Kl.  xtW.  o,  10.  Compare  the 
threatenings  against  Samaria  and  Zion,  Ml  I  1-9 ;  til  is 

A  fortified  town  was  a  town  with  a  wall.  It  might 
sometimes  happen  that  for  greater  strength  it  had  a 
second  wall  on  the  outside,  such  as  Hezekiah  erected,  at 


least  in  one  part  of  Jerusalem,  2  Cfc  mtu.;  and  we  read 
of  Zcdekiah  attempting  to  escajie  "  by  the  way  of  the 
gate  between  two  walls.*'  t  Ki  xxr  4  The  surround 
ing  wall  being  mi  prominent  a  part  of  the  city,  not  t> 
say  tliat  it  was  almost  indispensable  in  these  tuoe*  d 
confusion  and  violence,  the  expression  "to  Iwiild  a 
city"  often  meant,  in  scriptural  an  well  as  in  classical 
language,  to  build  the  wall,  to  make  a  fortified  place 


*  .BfjH  Kv'  tyrf  \\h 


1570] 


of  a  city  i>«tn 


<le  Ninlve. 


of  that  which  was  already  inhabited  without  fortifica- 
tions. So  we  must  understand  Solomon's  building  the 
two  Bethhorons.  and  similar  buildings  by  Ids  son,  iCh. 
nil  i;  1I.5-10;  Jerolx>am's  building Shechem  and  Penuel, 
1  Ki  iil  li -,  and  manifestly  Hiel's  building  Jericho  and 
coming  under  the  curse  of  Joshua,  because  the  OfltM 
of  it  are  especially  mentioned,  1  Ki.  til  34 ;  Jm  r\.  2c,  while 
there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  Jericho  had  been  a 
habitation  of  men,  and  a  place  of  some  importance 
from  the  days  of  Joshua  downwards,  Ju  LIS;  liL  13, Ac. 

The  entrances  to  the  city  through  the  walla  were 
protected  by  gales,  which  were  closed  generally  by 
strongly  built  folding  doors,  as  the  plural  "  doors"  oc- 
curs in  reference  to  each  gate,  No  III.  These  doors  had 
l<K-ks,  and  massive  bar.-  attached  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  additional  strength.  The  bars  are  noticed  in  one 
instance  as  being  of  brass,  1  Ki  It.  13 :  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Babylonian  conquests  of  Cyrus,  we  read  of  gates 
of  brass  and  bars  of  iron,  U  xlv  i.  {Sff  Gatk.)  This 
description  also  occurs  in  Pa.  cvii.  1C.  The  buildings 
of  the  gateways  were  probably  structures  of  great 
strength,  the  strongest  points  on  the  walls,  and  con- 
taining one  or  several  chambers ;  so  that  "  to  sit  in  the 
gate"  might  describe  not  only  the  magistrates  in  time 
of  peace,  but  also  the  military  commanders  in  the  pro- 
gress of  victory,  Jc.  *xxii.  a.  By  an  easy  extension 
there  might  be  another  chaml>er  over  the  gate,  forming 
a  gate- tower  or  a  place  for  a  watchman,  »  Ha.  x»lii  ui.33; 
and  for  obvious  reasons  of  convenience,  we  may  belief* 
that  the  tower  which  the  watchmen  occupied  was  at  or 
near  the  gate,  even  where  this  is  not  precisely  stated, 
IKLix.1T.  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  gateway  is 
generally  between  two  towers,  as  in  the  illustrations 
Nos.  270,  272,  and  a  chamber  over  the  gateway  is  in- 
dicated by  windows.     (Ser  V.ATK)    The  gateway  itself 


is  simply  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  not  the  1 
building  frequent  in  the  castles  of  mediasval  architecture 
The  folding  doors  of  the  gate  are  shown  in  N<>.  27i. 
These  must  often  have  been  of  wood,  since  many  b>- 
relicfs  represent  men  setting  them  on  lire.  But  the  idea 
of  a  tower  could  not  lie  long  confined  to  the  gate,  thou?k 
it  may  have  originated  so :  wall-towers  are  seen  in  very 
ancient  representations,  erected  wherever  they  were 
use  for  defence.  The  walls  of  Nineveh  and  Babyk* 
are  well  known  to  have  been  wonderfully  providod  »ith 
these :  and  Scripture  names  several  wall- towers  in  Jeni 
salem — the  tower  of  Hananeel,  that  of  Meah.  and  thai 
of  the  furnaces.  "A  wall- tower"  seems  to  be theitrict 
and  the  common  meaning  of  the  won!  V«jo  (»*J*"*V 

t:  • 

almost  invariably  rendered  "tower"  in  our  versi't. 
This  shade  of  meaning  is  often  suggested  by  the  eon 
text,  E»>  xxtI.  4 ;  xx»ii.  11 ;  and  it  is  evident  in  such  a  vrrv 
as  2  Ch.  xxvi.  9,  "  I'zziah  built  towers  in  Jerusalem,  at 
the  corner-gate,  and  at  the  valley-gate,  and  at  the 
turning  of  the  wall,  and  fortified  them."  There  \* 
another  word,  njg  (pinnah),  which  commonly  1 

T  • 

and  is  correctly  translated  "a  corner,"  but  which  < 
sionally  must  mean  some  kind  of  fortification.  Aco* 
dingly  it  also  is  rendered  "  tower"  in  Zep.  i.  16:  ni  * 
and  "bulwark"  in  2  Ch.  xxvi.  15:  Uniah  "made  in 
Jerusalem  engines  invented  by  cunning  men. 
upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  huitcark*,  to  shoot  am-«* 
and  great  stones  withal."  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith, 
however  (article  "  Fi>rUflcatl«in«  "  in  Kitto'i  Crdopo'l'**-  K}ecU 
this  translation  "bulwarks,"  and  describes  the  object* 
meant  as  "huge  •  counter- forts,'  double  buttnase*  « 
masses  of  solid  stone  and  masonry,  built  in  ps/ticuiar 
parte  to  sustain  the  outer  wall,  and  afford  space  «  the 
to  place  military  engines."     Yet  doubt  > 
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thrown  on  the  correctness  of  thin  definition  by  the  cir-  '  connected  with  it,  and  which  along  with  the  vacant  »|>ace 
cuinstance  that  no  buttresses  are  represented  in  the  Iwck  to  the  princi|«U  wall,  may  all  liave  ls?en  compre- 
Assyrian  sculptures,  the  strengthening  of  the  walls  I  hendiil  under  one  name.  Apia,  these  exterior  walls 
living  effected  by  the  great  uumlier  of  small  towers  '  are  often  represented  to  us  in  tin?  Assyrian  sculptures, 
built  into  and  projecting  from  them.     Nor  did  the  J  and  they  generally  apj»ear  as  low  and  embattled  walls.' 


Other  fortifications  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  con- 
structed away  from  cities,  to  stand  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  village*  and  render  them  protection,  or  to  stand 
all  alone  for  the  defence  of  a  mountain  pass,  or  a  fmn 
tier,  or  the  like,  xch  xxvi  10,  Twice  over,  sKi  xvii  w; 
x»m  *,wo  have  the  two  extremes  placed  together,  "from 
the  totccr  of  the  watchmen  to  the /ma  J  ri'fy."  Another 
word  is  found  once  or  twice,  rvj»jH»a  [birtmiyoth),  trans 

luted  "castles,"  sch  xxni  i:  Jotham  "built  cities  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  and  in  the  forests  he  built  castles 
and  towers."  Much  the  same  seems  to  be  meant,  but 
perhaps  w  ith  s]»eeial  reference  to  the  use  of  such  strong 
places  for  treasures,  by  David's  "storehouses  in  the 
fields,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  villages,  and  in  the 
castles,"  1  Ch. xxrll. where  "castles'  is  a  solitary  ami 
mi'jdal  (No.  271).  Such  may  have  been  the  needless  deviation  from  the  usual  rendering  "towers" 
tower  of  Penuel  which  Gideon  broke  down,  J.i  viil. s».  17-  Resides  our  version  at  times  uses  "castle,"  but  also 
Such  certainly  was  the  tower  of  Theliez,  which  Abi  and  somewhat  unfortunately  "palace,"  Kxc  xx».  to 
melech  was  attempting  to  burn  when  he  met  his  express  the  Hebrew  rry&  {tlrah),  which  appears  to 
death,  Ja  lx.st.tt.  au.l  the  tower  of  Khechem,  ,cr  v.,  have  been  in  use  amongT  the  noinade  tribes  of  Ishmael 
where  he  was  successful  in  the  like  enterprise.  In  that  a,„i  },yu\MUf  u<!  M;  |fa  mL|0;  though  curiously 
account  there  occurs  another  word,  «r.  in,  <<>,  appa-    eI,0Uyn  jt  j„  once  employed  to  descriW  the  cities  of  the 


military  engines  of  ancient  times,  which  could  be 
stationed  and  worked  in  these  towers,  require  such 
massive  foundations  to  sustain  them  as  modern  artil- 
lery does.  Another  Hebrew  term  which  once  occurs, 
It".*. ix,  and  which  is  commonly  understood  to  be  of  the 
same  meaning,  is  niWCW  (jAtmmM  I,  "suns"  (compare 

such  names  as  demi-lunt*),  though  our  translators  have 
been  misled  by  the  word  "suns"  to  think  of  "windows." 

A  tower,  mir/dal,  might  also  lie  the  citadel,  the 
strongest  part  of  the  city,  ami  the  place  of  last  resort 
from  the  enemy :  and  in  this  ease  it  would  most  pro- 
bably not  be  a  wall-tower.  In  nearly  all  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  in  several  of  the  .Egyptian  paintings, 
there  is  a  central  mass  of  buildings  in  the  city,  higher 
than  the  rest,  which  may  fairly  lie  identified  with 


rently  the  more  technical  term  for  a  tower  standing 
alone  and  in  an  elevated  position,  rm*  [tzartahh),  "a 

citadel,"  or  "  a  hold,"  as  in  our  version,  though  a  less 
distinct  rendering  is  given  in  the  only  other  passage 


where  it  I 


l  Si  xiii  c,  "  high  places ;"  |>erha|>s  in 


MM* 


i\mJe  ///"/  mt?$t 


priests,  1  Ch  »t.  M  (lUbre*  »).    Tlic  word  nWO      foptk ), 

is  only  twice  found,  meaning  "  watch-tower,"  i Ch.  xx.jr, 
I*  xxi  but  it  is  extremely  common  as  a  proper  name, 
Mhtpeh,  ami  in  the  closely  allied  form  Mizpah;  the 
towns  which  bore  this  name  no  doubt  answering  to  the 
description  which  it  conveyed.  Another  proper  name, 
that  of  a  place  of  great  strength  mentioned  by  Joscphus, 
along  with  many  others,  which  were  erected  in  Pales 
line  in  later  times,  is  Masada,  which  is 
the  Hebrew  [mllMtih, 


(271.)      Egyptian  Furtiew  surruunded  »«y 


.hieh  al"ng  with  the  feminine  form 
{mtbmtah),  and  tw>.  ran-  kindred 

t 

form  •  .;■>:.  il  iuid  »/«/*,  in  rendi  red  vari 
ously  ''munition,"  "hold,"  "stronghold," 
"fort,"  "fort res.";"  whilst  at  times  also  it  is 
the  "lair"  of  a  wild  beast.  Indeed  by  its 
on  it  is  simply  the  fastness  or  secure  place  to 
ither  brute  or  man  retires  fur  safety  from  the 
The  allusion  to  both  meanings  seems  ap- 
parent in  its  frequent  use  to  descril*  the  plao-s, 
whether  artificially  fortified  or  not,  to  which  David 
repaired  for  safety  wliile  Saul  was  hunting  him,  as  he 
order  to  bring  out  the  contrast  to  the  "pits"  which  expressed  it,  1  Sa^  xxiii  I4,19,2>;  I  Ch.  xll.  «,  is ;  ami  |>erha|»s 
follow  in  this  list  of  places,  to  which  the  Hebrews  this  allusion  is  not  wholly  dropped  when  the  wonl  is 
variously  betook  themselves  for  fear  of  the  Philistine*,  applied  to  Zion,  lCh.  xi  T,  the  resting-place  of  the  Lion 
One  other  term  occurs  in  describing  the  fortifiea-  0f  the  tribe  of  Judah,  although  »ur  version  needlessly 
tions  of  a  city,  Sn  or  >n,  hhcyl,  which  has  more  difli-  '  tfVC9  us  tliere  the  rendering  "castle." 

culty  attaching  to  it  than  any  of  the  others,  as  our  ;     ia  besieging  »  tuc  MIlle  n,ew<  ■  '  m  *°  nave 

translators  have  felt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  varia-  "«en  caUed  into  operation  as  we  read  of  in  classical 
tions  in  their  rendering:  "ranipart,"  u.  *;  Na  ill.  s;  antiquity,  and  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  EgyptUa 
"  bulwarks,"  la  xxrt.  1;  "  trench,  or  (margin)  "  outmost  *>hl  Assyrian  monuments  A  line  of  circumvallation 
wall,"  2%  «  U;  "  wall,"  or  {margin)  "ditch,"  i  Kl  drawn  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 

uLtt    The  meaning,  "a  ditch,"  has  the  support  of  a 
few        high  authorities  boU,  Jewish  Christ^ 

but  the  great  mass,  mcluding  authorities  equally  high.    ni>thil,B  (.Jin  )l0        with  certainty  upon  the  mbjsst, 
i  it  to  lie  a  smaller  exterior  wall,  yet  with  a  ditch    what  is  given  in  the  «c«,unu  of  Babyloa  and  Btima 
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besieged  city  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  this  is 
expressed  by  p>T\  (rfayt'y),  according  to  some  good  authori- 

ties  like  Michaclis  and  Thenius.  But  the  greatly  more 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  thin  word  means  "a  fort,"  or 
collectively  "a  line  of  forte,"  which  rendering  has  the 
support  of  our  version.  Yet  unfortunately  the  same 
word  "  fort"  is  employed  to  represent  the  entirely 
different  word  mflfD  \mftzurah),  U  xvix.3;  while  the 

T 

masculine  form  Tfro  (matmr),  in  once  reudered  "  bul- 

T 

warks,"  Dc.  x*  Mi  at  Other  times  it  in  translated,  proba- 
bly  better,  "siege,"  as  "  lay  siege  against,"  "  besiege," 
Eio  It.  2,3,  to.;  Mi.  v  !,  where  it  might  describe  the  draw- 
ing of  that  line  of  circumvallation.  As  the  besiegers 
approached  nearer  the  city  they  tlirew  up  "  a  bank," 

or  "mount,"  or  mound  of  earth,  rf^c  Mf/aA),  for 

v : 

their  own  protection  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  attack  : 
at  times  this  word  is  rendered  loss  well  in  the  margin. 


"  an  engine  of  shot,"  Jo.  rail  Mj  K«e.  xxt.  »iii*vrr»r- 
In  this  same  verse  are  mentioned  ona  {mrin),  "i 


or  "  battering  rams,"  favourite  engines  for  making  a 
breach  in  the  walls.    The  engiueu  of  shot  are  p-uswi 

(hitihuhibonoth),  jch  ix»L  i\  the  wonl  in  U-  like 
our  own  "engine,"  implying  by  its  etymology  " in- 
genious contrivance."  Oue  or  other  of  these,  perha[* 
•mth,  may  be  designated  by  Ezekicl,  ct>  nH  9,  in  a 
rather  obscure  expression,  "engines  of  war"  in  our 
version,  perhaps  literally  "  the  wiping  out,  or  oblitera 
tion,  by  that  which  he  has  placed  over  against."  Our 
other  word,  pni  [txt&hin),  once  used  in  the  plural, 

I*  x»M  n,  "towers,"  and  according  to  etymology  mean 
ing  "a  place  for  spying,"  must  indicate  some  such  be- 
sieging tower,  though  the  special  nature  of  it,  as  fixed 
or  moveable,  is  undetermined.  The  classical  writer* 
make  us  aware  that  mining  and  counter  mining  were 


I 


5r\  /J 


'  vM^%w>3?v^fcrr    '  lJ--  -  -V,-.- 


(272  )      Sioge  of  a  City  -  Adrian  ScuJpturts,  BrtUih  Museum 


common  practices  in  ancient  sieges:  and  this  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  Septuagint  ami  Vulgate  in  a  pas- 
sage which  our  translation  more  accurately  leaves  gene- 
ral, Je  )Lt>\  "The  broad  walls  of  Babylon  shall  be  ut- 
terly broken,'  or  rather,  as  in  the  margin,  "made 
naked  "  or  laid  l>an>. 

The  Assyrian  battering- ram*,  a*  we  see  from  the 
sculptures,  were  worked  from  shed-like  machines,  of 
wood  or  wicker  work,  on  wheels :  in  some  instances  two 
rams  are  shown,  one  above  the  other.  Sometimes  the 
machines  have  lofty  towers  attached  to  them  for 
archers  and  slingers:  such  a  tower  may  be  intended  by 
this  word  bahhin.  One  of  the  sculptures  is  particularly 
interesting  on  account  of  its  spirited  representation  of 
the  various  incidents  of  a  siege  (No.  272).  It  shows 
the  besieged  endeavouring  to  check  the  action  of  a 
battering-ram,  by  a  chain  which  they  have  placed  under 
it  with  a  view  to  lifting  it  out  of  its  place,  whilst  the 
besiegers  are  hanging  on  the  ram  by  means  of  long 
hooks,  so  as  to  keep  it  where  they  desire  it  to  l>c. 
From  the  towers  of  the  city  some  fire  is  being  thrown 
on  the  machines  of  the  enemy ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
clear  what  is  meant  to  be  shown  as  burning,  whether 
the  ropes  swinging  the  ram,  or  grapnels.  In  the  bas- 
relief  of  Sennacherib  attacking  the  city  of  Lachi*h, 
the  l>esieged  are  hurling  torches  on  the  battering-ram 
machines,  whilst  the  men  who  work  them  are  throwing 
water  from  large  ladles  to  extinguish  the  brands.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  rams  are  generally  shown 
as  on  causeways  or  road- ways  (No.  269),  apparently- 
laid  down  for  them,  as  they  end  abruptly  under  the 


machines.  The  Egyptians  again  had  long  spear* 
worked  from  testudoes  or  small  sheds,  formed  probably 
of  a  framework  covered  with  hides,  and  the  action  d 
the  spears  was  analogous  to  that  of  battering  ram.* 
I'nlike  the  Assyrian  machines,  these  testudoes  were  *>t 
upon  wheels  (No.  209). 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  scarcely  a  refereoor 
to  fortification,  except  in  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Lu  tlx.  43,  «.  "  The  dap  ehali 
come  upon  thee  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in 
on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground, 
and  thy  children  within  thee,"  compare  ch  xx>.» 

In  Je.  v.  10  it  is  written,  "  Take  away  her  Acrtfr 
ments,  for  they  are  not  the  Lord's."  This  however  i» 
an  unauthorised  deviation  from  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  is  correctly  rendered  in  the  only  otber 
two  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  l».  xtW,  &;  JaiWUft 
the  "branches"  or  "plants"  of  a  vine.        [g.C.  *.p] 

FORTUNATUS.  a  Roman  name,  but  designating 
a  person,  who  appears  to  have  hcen  a  member  of  the 
church  at  Corinth,  and  who,  having  visited  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  returned  along  with  Stephanusand  Achaicw. 
bearing  the  apostle's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthian... 
1  Co.  xri.  17. 

FOUNTAIN.   &r  Well. 

FOWL.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  observed.  «» 
the  article  Cock,  on  the  question  how  far  the  early 
Hebrews  were  familiar  with  our  domestic  poultry,  »< 
may  adduce  the  occurrence  of  the  word  d"'!"1?  ' 
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n)  in  1  Kings  iv.  23.  It  is  rendered  in  our  Eng- 
li»h  version  "fatted  f«>wl and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doudt  the  propriety  of  the  translation.  Thin,  how- 
ever, implies  domestication ;  and  as  the  occasion  of  the 
mention  is  the  daily  supply  of  Solomon's  table,  includ- 
ing hU  household,  it  implies  general  and  extensive 


cultivation  of  the 


intended ;  for  a  rare  or 


casual  occurrence  of  any  particular  hinl  in  the  market, 
not  have  entitled  it  to  a  place  in  such  an  enu 
And  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  domestic 
which  ilailtj  ap|>eared  at  the  king's  table  wan 
no  stranger  on  those  of  his  subjects. 

If  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  a  bird  of  the  galli- 
naceous order  was  intended  by  tho  term  barbur,  we 
might  with  tolerable  certainty  pronounce  it  the  barn- 
door poultry  ;  for  there  is  no  other  notorial  bird  capable 
of  domestication  whose  claim  approaches  this  in  pro- 
bability. But  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact,  that  the 
barburiat  may  have  been  gtc*e ;  which  certainly  were 
fatted  in  vast  numbers  by  the  Egyptians  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  and  formed  a  very  important 
article  of  popular  consumption  in  IjoUi  the  fresh  and 
Of  this  fact  we  possess  historic  testimony; 


and  the  copious  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  paintings,  in 
which  are  represented  tho  various  processes  connected 
with  the  catching,  keeping,  feeding,  killing,  salting,  cook- 
ing, and  eating  of  geese  — ad  abundant iam.      [p.  H.  G.J 
FOX  fyw  (thda!),  d\wri}£].     Several  wpecies  of 

the  dog  trilie  {CanicUt)  are  common  in  Palestine,  and 
it  has  been  matter  of  dispute  to  which  of  these  the 
skuat  is  to  be  referred.  One  of  these 
is  a  true  fox  (Cants  nilo(ian,  Ge<ff.; 
V.  taleb,  Ham.  Sm.),  very  closely 
agreeing  with  our  own,  but  with 
some  unimportant  specific-distinctions. 
Another  is  the  jackal  (C.aureu*).  Be 
tween  these  the  choice  must  lie.  The 
LXX.  uniformly  render  the  word  by 

An  examination  of  the  various  pas- 
sages in  which  the  word  occurs,  which 
are  only  six  iu  number,  indicates  an 
auimal  either  gregarious  or  sufficiently 
abundant  to  I*.-  taken  in  large  numljers  when  wanted 
("three  hundred  foxes"),  not  too  formidable  to  be 
handled  by  a  man,  inhabiting  the  vine-country  of  Judea, 
Jn.xt.  4;  apt  to  feed  on  gra|>es  and  spoil  the  clusters, 
Ca  II,  is;  found  in  ruined  cities,  La.  t  is;  Xa.  It  3;  apt  to 
feed  on  human  carcases,  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or 
dragged  from  the  graves,  r»  Ulu.  !>,  to  Most  of  these 
characters  would  indicate  almost  equally  well  the 
jackal  and  the  fox ;  but  some  appear  to  be  distinctive 
of  the  former.  Tho  jackal  associates  in  large  packs, 
the  fox  is  solitary ;  the  jackal  is  more  noted  for  his 
depredations  in  the  vineyards  than  the  fox,  and  fre- 
quents desolate  cities,  and  violates  graves,  which  we 
have  not  seen  attributed  to  the  fox.  There  is  also 
the  important  point  in  the  identification,  that  the  Arab 
thU-al,  or  as  we  spell  it  jackal,  is  manifestly  tin- 


Hebrew  ihual,  slightly  altered.  Some  have  derived  it 
from  an  unused  root  signifying  to  cry  (yrv),  but  the 

f<>x  is  habitually  silent,  whereas  the  nocturnal  cries  of 
the  troops  of  jackals  are  proverbial  throughout  the 
East.  Gerenius,  however,  ami  tho  better  lexicographers, 
derive  it  from  *y)B  (*haaf)  —  also  an  unused  root-  to 

dig,  lireak  through,  or  excavate.  Probably  the  dXunrqf 
of  the  New  Testament  may  lw  referred  to  the  same 
animal;  though  nothing  certain  can  be  predicated.  The 
crafty  rapacity  of  Herod  might  be  represented  by  either, 
and  both  are  dwellers  in  holes.  Bubsequius  observes 
that  "the  Turks  call  subtle  and  crafty  persons  by  the 
metaphorical  name  of  ciacals  [jackals].'' 

With  respect  to  the  device  emjdoyed  by  Samson  for 


avenging  Israel  on  the  Philistines,  Ju  xt  ,  the  abundance 
and  social  habits  of  the  jackal  would  render  the  capture 
of  a  large  number  no  difficult  matter.  Volney  says, 
"The  wolf  and  the  real  fox  are  rare,  but  there  is  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  the  midillc  sj>ecics  named  sAaro/. 
they  go  in  droves."  And  again,  the  same  traveller 
observes,  "Shacals  are  concealed  by  hundreds  in  the 
gardens,  and  among  ruins  and  tomlts."  A  firebrand, 
torch,  or  simple  lamp,  might  then  be  fastened  very 
easily  between  the  tails  of  two,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
the  animals,  and  yet  to  continue  burning  long  enough 
to  allow  them  to  run  some  distance.  Tho  three  hun- 
dred were  of  course  distributed  widely  over  the  country 
by  Samson's  agents ;  the  terrified  animals  would 
naturally  run  into  the  cover  of  the  corn,  at  the  edge 
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of  which  they  were  set  loose  ;  the  opposing  wills  of 
the  conjoined  animals  and  the  |ierpetual  impediment  of 
the  corn  stalks  coming  between  thetn,  would  keep  them 
■n  constant  irritation,  and  make  their  progress  devious  ; 


Jackal- Ca*U  aurriu, 

the  corn  being  ripe  an<l  <lry  would  ignite  with  readines*. 
and  the  spreading  fire  would  affright  the  jackals,  and 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  lying  down,  an<l  thu» 
they  would  probably  be  kept  rushing  hither  and  thither, 
from  field  to  field,  until  they  were  destroyed. 

Absurd  as  some  witlings  have  considered  this  story, 
the  device  was  familiar  enough  to  the  ancients.  In 
the  year  1  i'u!>  a  brick  was  found  twenty-eight  feet 
l>elow  the  pavement  of  London,  on  which  was  a  las- 
relief  of  a  man  driving  into  a  field  of  corn  two  foxe* 
with  a  torch  fastened  to  their  tails  (Leland'aCollocUnca). 
It  is  possible  that  thin  may  have  been  intended  to  re 
present  the  incident  in  the  sacred  narrative.  But  the 
Romans,  at  the  feast  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  corn,  to  whom  they  oifl-red  animals  injurious  to 
cornfields,  were  accustomed  to  turn  into  the  circus 
foxes  with  torches  so  fastened  to  them  as  to  burn 
them  to  death,  in  retaliation  of  the  injuries  done  to 
the  corn  by  foxes  so  furnished. 

"Cllf  igitnr  roi«*e  jiincti*  nnlontiit  tolin 
Terga  brunt  vuljwa."— <Ovid,  Fnntl,  iv.  <isl). 

Col.  H.  Smith  thinks  that,  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion,  the  animals  were  not  coupled,  but  that  "each 
fox  had  a  separate  brand;"  for  "it  may  be  questioned 
whether  two  unit.  I  would  pull  in  the  same  direction  : 
they  would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each  other." 
But  this,  and  not  the  running  of  each  animal  straight 
to  its  burrow,  was  the  very  result  desired.  Their  drag- 
ging in  various  irregular  directions,  and  the  prevention 
of  their  retirement  to  their  burrows,  would  be  doubtless 
poinU  distinctly  contemplated  by  the  avenging  Israe- 
lite, 

The  other  scriptural  allusions  to  this  animal  may  be 
briefly  noticed.  The  words  of  David  "when  he  was  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judah,"  P*.liilt.  0,10,  may  be  said  to 
have  received  their  accomplishment  when  Saul  and  the 
flower  of  his  army,  including  doubtless  many  bitter 
enemies  of  David,  lay  slain  on  the  battle-field  of  Mount 
(  •ilboa.  The  "  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines," 
may  refer  to  false  or  worldly  teachers  in  the  Church  of 
God,  who  "overthrow  the  faith  of  some,''  insidiously 
teaching  perverse  things.  And  the  more  because  the 
fabie  and  foolish  prophets  who  "  prophesied  out  of  their 
own  hearts,"  arc  compared  by  Ezckiel,  en  (I It  4,  to  "the 


foxes  in  the  deserts."    But  the  most  touching  mention 
of  this  animal  is  that  whereby  the  Lord  Jesus  so  gra- 
phically sets  before  us  his  own  deep  humiliation  am) 
poverty.    "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  when 
to  lay  his  head,"  Mst.  r\,i  2o;  La.  lvi».   How  stupen- 
dous was  the  grace  of  the  high  and  l«fty  One. 
who,  "  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sake*  be- 
came poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty  might  I* 
rich!"  2Co  Till  i>.    And  what  a  lesson  for  us  who 
bear  his  name,  that  we  seek  not  great  thing*  for 
ourselves,  Jo  xU,  t,  in  a  world  where  he  was  rejected 
and  cast  out!  jr.  h.  g.) 

FRANKINCENSE  [nsbbCcfcmdl  K  Xi^o^Oua 

resin  which  exudes  s|H>ntancously,  or  is  obtained  U 
incision,  from  several  specie*  of  ItonetUia-  a  genu* 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Amyridatw, 
or  incense  trees.     HostttUia  terra t a  grows  to  s 
height  of  forty  feet,  and  is  found  in  Ambnyna 
and  in  mountainous  elistricts  of  India.    Its  resin, 
known  as  Indian  olibauum,  has  a  balsamic  smell, 
and  bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  fragrant  odour. 
H.  papyri/era  occurs  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in 
Abyssinia,  about  1000  feet  above  the  ne?a- level  on  bait 
limestone  rocks,  to  which  the  base  of  the  stem  is  at- 
tached by  a  thick  mass  of  vegetable  substance,  sending 
mots  to  a  prodigious  depth  in  the  rocky  crevices  (Boa'' 
Vet  Kingdom,  uv)     Its  resin,  the  olibanum  of  Africa 
and  Arabia,  usually  occurs  in  commerce  in  brownish 
masses,  and  in  yellow-tinted  drops  or  "tears"  not  so 
huge  as  the  Indian  variety.    This  la>t  is  still  burned 
in  Hindoo  temples  under  the  names  of  "rboonda"  and 
"looban"  —  the  latter  evidently  identical  with  thr 


[■276.  J      Frankimyniic—  Bormllla  wrmla. 

Hebrew  "  lebonah  "  and  it  is  exported  from  Bnmtaj 
in  considerable  quantities  for  the  use  e»f  Greek  »nd 
Roman  Catholic  churches. 

The  sacred  incense  of  the  Hebrews  was  coni|»>unei«l 
of  stack-  (or  storax),  galbanum.onycha,  and  frank  incei»»e\ 
in  equal  proportions,  anel  mingled  w  ith  salt,  as  the  on- 
ginal  niTCO  {mlmullaek)  imports,  and  as  in  the  margin  el 
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is  rightly  rendered  "salted,"  E« 
nx  31,  xv    Thia  composition  it  wu  unlawful  for  private 

person,  to  imitate.  It  was  reserved  for  the  worship  of  (  Babylonians*,  as  ha*'  l.een  already  shown^nder 
Jebovah,  and  the  quantity  consumed  on  the  altar  I  broidery.  No.  277  shows  a  frin»ed  dr.**  frot 
'  awl  evening  must  have  dif- 


tassels.  Fringe«l  garment*,  elaborately  wrought,  were 
very  common  among  both  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 

Em- 
from  an 


fused  a  grateful  atmosphere  around 
the  worshippers.  The  rabbins  used 
to  say  that  the  perfume  was  per- 
ceptible as  far  off  as  Jericho ;  and 
although  this  is  obviously  exaggera- 
tion, to  the  true  worshipper  it  must 
have  really  Iwn  the  "odour  of 
sanctity,'*  and  as  soon  aa  he  came 
within  it*  range,  we  ran  easily 
imagine  how  on  its  fragrant  anil 
mystical  pinions  his  spirit  felt  as  if 
wafted  towards  heaven.  14  Let  my 
prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as 
incense,"  says  the  psalmist,  IV.  ctl)  U; 
ami  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
Heal,  in  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  itii  a,  we 
find  an  angel  stand  iug  at  the  altar, 
having  a  golden  censer  {\ifkwvrM, 
"  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden 
altar  which  was  before  the  throne. 
And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  whic  h  \<>ri ) 
owe  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand.'  What  I  Egyptian  painting,  supposed  to  represent  an  Assyrian, 
could  represent  in  a  manner  more  encouraging  the  ac  I  A  highly  ornamented  Assyrian  dress  is  exhibited  in 
<>  ptableness  to  the  Most  High  of  his  people's  worship '  |  No.  278,  worn  by  a  king,  who  has  one  hand  on  the 
'•r  what  could  be  a  more  exquisite  emblem  of  that  higher  [  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  the  other  supplied  by  an 
intercession  which  impart*  to  the  praises  and  prayers  of 
earth  a  charm  and  a  value  not  intrinsic  ?  Frankincense, 
along  with  myrrh,  another  precious  perfume,  was  an 
ingredient  in  the  costly  oblation  which  the  eastern  wor 
drippers  presented  to  the  infant  Redeemer,  Mat  it  |]; 
and  there  is  one  allusion  in  the  Canticles  which  seems 
to  show  that  frankincense!  and  other  resinous  odours, 
although  doubt  lew  in  a  form  distinct  from  the  sacred 
compound,  were  burned  for  the  honour  and  delight  of 
royalty.  Espying  the  palanquin  of  Solomon,  with  its 
purple  hangings  and  its  escort  of  sixty  valiant  men, 
the  Isride  exclaims, 

"  Ix> !  what  it  this,  in  cloud*  of  fragrant  gnm<. 
That  from  t  ho  wilderntw*  to  stately  oumen? 
Already  frankincense  in  column*  pours, 
-\n.l  all  Arabia  brrathm  from  all  her  stores  " 

Song  Hi.  (I  (Mnsou  Good). 

But  although  the  primary  reference  may  have  been  to 
the  sumptuous  king  of  Israel,  we  are  glad  to  raise  our 
thought*  to  the  royal  progresses  of  the  true  Prince  of 
peace.  "Jesus  came  from  the  wilderness  of  Judea, 
perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  all  the 
powders  «f  the  merchant  ;  and  when  his  work  was 
finished,  he  entered  his  Father's  mansion  above,  coming 
up  from  the  wilderness  of  earth  fragrant  with  every 
ifrace  which  it  ever  yielded  ;  for  none  knew  like  him 
how  to  gather  all  its  myrrh  and  all  its  spices"  (Moody 

>tmrf«  F.xp.m  of  the  Song)  [j.  H.  J 

FRINGES  were  commanded  to  lie  put  by  the 
children  of  Israel  on  the  borders  of  their  garments 
throughout  their  generations,  Nu.  xv  as.  The  word  used 
to  designate  them,  rttrT  (tzithzilh),  from  the  root  to 

fovriik  or  thint,  has  been  rendered  spaVrfJo,  fimbria; 
»nd  mnst  denote  something  like  what  we  understand 
by  fringe*,  or  rather  pendicles  in  the  sha|>e  of  bobs  or 


official  staff.  In  No.  270,  we  have  representations  of 
the  Assyrian  fringe*  in  detail,  some  from  the  border- 
ings  to  the  tunic,  others  from  the  ample  borders  of  the 
outside  garments.  But  it  may  l>e  doubted  whether 
fringes  of  that  description  were  Intended  by  the  Jewish 
legislator,  since  they  were  in  such  common  use  that 
they  could  form  no  proj>er  mark  of  distinction  between 
nn  Israelite  and  a  Gentile;  and,  besides,  they  seem  ap- 
propriate to  state-dresses  rather  than  to  ordinary  attire' 


(280  )  Fringes  of  ancient  Kgyptlan  linen.   Specimens  in  Brit.  Mua. 

—while  it  is  plainly  the  latter  which  is  chiefly  contem- 
plated in  the  prescription  of  Moses.  The  sort  of  fringes 
intended  probably  approached  nearer  to  those  exhibited 
in  No.  280.  We  may  the  more  readily  suppose  this, 
as  a  blue  riband  is  enjoined  to  be  put  upon  the  fringe, 
f«r  the  pur|>ose  probably  of  binding  the  threads  of  the 
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toiwel  like  fringes  together,  ami  giving  it  a  more  (special 
appearance  and  aim. 

The  moral  design  of  this  part  of  Israclitish  dress  in 
declared  t«)  have  been  that  the  people  might  ''look  upon 
the  fringe,  ami  retnemlier  all  the  commandment*  of  the 
Lord,  and  do  them ;  that  they  might  not  seek  after 
their  own  heart,  ami  after  their  own  eyes,  after  which 
they  used  to  go  awhoring;  hut  that  they  might  remem- 
ber,  and  do  all  God'i  commandment*,  and  be  holy  unto 
him  "  The  only  question  is,  why  Miob  a  device  as 
these  fringes  should  have  l»een  fallen  upon  for  promot- 
ing such  an  end,  or  how  they  were  designed  to  conduce 
towards  it.  "  The  many  threads,"  says  Ainsworth, 
"  of  tlie  fringes  on  the  four  skirts  of  their  garment, 
signified  the  many  commandments  of  God  which  they 
should  put  upon  them,  to  be  as  it  were  clothed  with 
them,  and  to  walk  in  them:  the  heaven -coloured  riband 
(sky-  blue)  taught  them  an  heavenly  affection  to  all  the 
law,  and  an  holy  conversation  ;  and  led  them  spiritually 
to  put  on  the  wedding-garment,  kc,  that  their  con- 
versation might  be  in  heaven."  Baumipirten  connects 
them  specially  with  the  feet ;  the  fringes  were  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the ey<-*  "from  wanton 
ing  abroad,  and  going  forth  to  commit  adultery  with 
the  |>owers  of  the  world,  after  the  manner  of  the  na- 
tions, and  that  with  nice  delicacy  they  should  direct 
themselves  upon  the  feet,  and  so  bring  into  remem- 
brance the  law  of  God,  which  prescrils-d  the  projier 
limits  for  all  movements  in  the  hands  and  feet."  This, 
however,  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  the  borders  or 
corners  of  the  garments  to  which  the  fringes  were  at- 
tached, were  somehow  suspended  over  the  feet,  which 
does  notapjiear  from  the  original  passage  in  Numlters, 
and  is  plainly  discountenanced  by  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the  four  corners,  or 
wings  of  the  garment,  are  mentioned  as  the  proper 
places  for  the  fringes.  i>e  xxii  v>  Only  clothing,  or 
garments  generally,  are  connected  with  the  fringe,  but 
DO  particular  part  of  dress  individually.  The  expla 
nation  of  Ainsworth  may  U<  regarded  as  substantially 
giving  the  true  reason,  excepting  that  no  stress  should 
he  laid  on  the  numl»er  of  threads  as  indicating  the 
numb  r  of  the  divine  commandments.  The  cord  or 
riband  is  manifestly  spoken  of  as  a  unity;  and  if  several 
threads  were  required  to  form  it,  still  this  is  not  formally 
indicated,  nor  coidd  the  numlter  lie  such  as  naturally 
to  suggest  the  multiplicity  of  God's  precepts.  In  an 
artificial  badge  of  that  sort  a  certain  measure  of  arbi- 
trariness was  Unavoidable ;  it  was  enough  if  the  thing 
was  in  its  own  nature  not  unsuitable,  and  was  so  dis- 
tinctly associated  by  the  lawgiver  with  its  main  design 
that  no  one  needed  to  be  in  any  doubt  concerning  it. 

The  later  .Jews  turned  the  prescription  into  an  osten- 
tatious display,  and  not  {infrequently  into  a  sort  of 
charm.  Our  I,ord  charged  the  Pharisee*  of  his  day 
with  hypocritically  enlarging  the  borders  or  fringes  of 
their  garments.  Hat.  xxta  s  And  the  rabbinical  Jews 
have  such  sayings  as  these  reflecting  them:  "  Whoso 
diligently  keeps  this  law  of  fringes  is  made  worthy,  and 
shall  see  the  face  of  the  majesty  of  God"  ( IJ.-l.-U  IUturim 
<>ii  Nu  w  \;  "and  when  a  man  is  clothed  with  the 
fringe,  and  goes  out  therewith  to  the  door  of  his  habi- 
tation, he  U  safe,  and  God  rejoiceth,  and  the  destroying 
angel  dejtarteth  from  thence,  and  the  man  shall  be 
delivered  from  all  hurt,"  i.e.  (B.  MfMthmi  oa do.)  The 
Jews  of  the  present  day,  however,  excuse  themselves 
from  making  the  prescribed  fringes  on  the  ground  that 


they  have  lost  the  secret  of  obtaining  the  proper  dy*- 
still  showing  their  excessive  regard  to  the  letter,  and 
their  extreme  punctiliousness  about  the  mode  long 
the  reality  itself.  It  is  said  that  some  of  them  wwr, 
instead  of  the  proper  fringe,  a  long  tassel  at  eadi 
■,  consisting  of  eight  white  woollen  threads  knotty 
;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  general. 
FROG  [y^uf  (tmphardoak),  pdrpaxo*].  The  «ilj 

occasion  in  which  this  animal  is  noticed  in  the  0M 
Testament  is  the  second  plague  upon  Egypt.  "1  will 
smite  all  thy  borders  with  frogs ;  and  the  rivsr  thai! 
bring  forth  frogs  abundantly,  which  sliall  go  op  tad 
come  into  thine  house,  and  into  thy  l*dchamt*r.  and 
upon  thy  bed,  ami  into  the  house  of  thy  servant*,  ud 
upon  thy  people,  and  into  tliine  ovens,  and  into  tin 
kneading-trough* "  Jn  fulfilment  of  thu  menace,  tk* 
frogs  came  out  of  the  river  in  numbers  so  unineuv, 
that  when  they  diet!,  "they  gathered  them  togrtlw 
upon  heap*,  ami  the  land  stank,"  Ex.  Till  t,s,u 

Frogs  exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  Nile.  Thm 
or  four  species  have  been  recognized  there,  a*  (* 
picta,  R.  ttcultuUt,  R.  punctata,  all  in  immense  nun 
ls  rs :  and  we  believe  also  R.  tt-mporarit,  our  comm.* 


[381  ]     Green  or  edible  Frog   Rum  rtcnlnt* 

English  frog,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  nnrthen 
hemisphere.  <  outaher  "  On  the  Oeogratdiical  nutriimt** 
Bntnwhift,"  Aim»l»  X  II  l«y»)  Which  of  these  rpeci** 
constituted  the  plague,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  in  »" 
probability  all  were  included,  all  having  the  «amr 
habits,  and  all  living  under  the  some  condition*  >■* 
existence.  The  miracle  consisted,  not  in  the  making 
of  the  frogs  for  the  occasion,  but  in  the  gathering  <i 
them  from  their  ordinary  haunt*  in  the  rirer,  and 
causing  them  to  crowd  and  swarm  where  ordinarily 
they  would  not  have  been  found. 

Ordinarily,  frogs  are  not  to  be  found  in  great  num 
liers,  and  intruding  into  human  liabitations,  except  it 
low,  marshy  situations ;  ami  it  is  well  known  *a*t 
annoyance  ami  disgust  is  occasioned  in  such  Mtuatiuw 
especially  within  the  tropics,  during  the  storms  of  tk* 
monsoon,  or  at  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  stasnft.  t? 
all  places  becoming  infested  with  frogs.  Hut  tk* 
annoyance  and  horror  connected  with  such  a  >Uit*ik* 
in  Egypt,  would  be  aggravated  by  tlie  m*nif«*^.v 
supernatural  character  of  the  calamity ;  since  fnf* 
are  not  usually  found  then-  in  large  numbers,  or  *>  ** 
to  occasion  any  trouble.  And  tlie  evil  would  be  *u"tl 
further  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  h\\' 
was,  for  some  reason  not  certainly  known,  recorded 
the  Egyptians  as  a  type  of  Ptbah,  their  creative  pt»»rr 

ir.p  Jil.«v,  i 
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In  the  New  Testament,  also,  we  have  but  a  single 
mention  of  the  frog,  viz.  in  the  symbolic  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Here,  too,  it  is  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  plague*  of  God's  wrath.  "  I  saw  three  unclean 
spirits,  like  frogs,  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon, 
and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  false  prophet.  For  they  are  the  spirits  of  devils 
[demons]  working  miracles,  which  go  forth  unto  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  whole  world  [olxovfUrr,*]. 
to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God 
Almighty,"  Be.  x»i.  w,  n.  For  the  interpretation  of  this 
symbol  we  must  refer  to  the  commentaries  on  the 
Apocalypse,  in  particular  to  Mr.  Elliott's  J /or re  A  po- 
ralyptiar,  where  much  curious  matter  may  be  found 
regarding  the  use  of  the  symbol,  both  in  earlier  and 
later  times.  [p.  H.  a.) 

FRONTLETS,  in  New  Testament  Phylacteries 
i<t>v\axr^pta,  safe-guards,  preservative*).  The  Hebrew 
word  U  niKS'tS  (toiaphotk),  probably  ligammt*,  and  it 

T 

occurs  only  in  three  passages,  Ex.  xttl.  16;  Do.  ri.  8;  xL  18— 
each  time  in  the  form  of  a  proverbial  similitude,  "  as 
frontlets  between  your  eyes;"  each  time  also  coupled 
with  a  similar  expression  connected  with  the  band, 
"as  a  sign  (or  token)  upon  your  hand."  In  another 
passage  als<>,  Ex.  xiti.  o.  we  have  the  same  saying,  with 
the  change  merely  of  a  word;  instead  of  "  as  frontlets," 
it  is  "as  a  memorial  between  your  eyes  ."  In  Exodus 
the  expression  is  used  more  immediately  with  reference 
to  the  ordinance  respecting  the  consecration  of  the  first- 
born and  the  paasover  solemnity;  but  in  the  two  pae- 
«ages  of  Deuteronomy  it  bears  respect  to  the  precepts 
and  statutes  of  the  old  covenant  generally.  Of  the 
whole  of  these,  or  of  the  words  in  general  which  were 
commanded  through  Moses,  it  was  charged  upon  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  should  "  bind  them  for  a 
sign  upon  their  hand,  and  have  them  as  frontlets  be- 
tween their  eyes;"  that  is,  should  keep  them  as  dis- 
tinctly in  view,  and  as  carefully  attend  to  them,  as  if 


they  had  them  legibly  written  on  a  tablet 
their  eyes,  and  bound  in  open  characters  upon  their 
hands;  so  that,  wherever  they  looked,  and  whatever 
they  did,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  the  statutes  of 
the  Lord  before  them.  That  this  was  the  meaning  of 
the  expressions  in  question,  and  that  no  actual  written 
memorial  was  intended  to  be  enjoined  upon  the  Israel- 
ites, is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case;  since  no  writ- 
ing to  be  worn  either  between  the  eyes  or  upon  the 
hand  could,  by  possibility,  have  served  the  purpose  of 
legibly  expressing  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the 
law.  It  is  dear  also  from  the  alternative  phrases  with 
which  those  in  question  are  associated;  such  as,  "that 
the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth,"  Ex.  xiu. »;  "  that 
these  words  shall  be  in  thine  heart;"  "  that  ye  shall  lay 
Vol  L 


up  these  my  words  in  your  heart  and  in 
D«.  rt.o;  it  U|  in  short,  that  the  inner  and  the  outer  i 
alike— heart,  soul,  eyes,  hands,  mouth— might  be  all,  as 
it  were,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  taken 
bound  to  observe  its  precepts.  Such  was  the  evident 
meaning  of  this  class  of  injunctions,  and  so  it  was  cer- 
tainly understood  in  ancient  times,  as  may  lie  inferred 
alone  from  Pr.  vi.  21,  where  Solomon,  speaking  to  the 
young  of  their  fathers'  commandment  and  the  law  of 
their  mother,  Bays,  "  Bind  them  continually  upon  thine 
heart,  and  tie  them  upon  thy  neck  " — the  real  import 
of  which  is  plain  to  the  most  Bimple,  and  has  never,  so 
far  as  we  know,  been  misunderstood,  oomp.  also  eh.  lit.  s-.  It.  ii  . 

But  the  Jews,  some  time  after  their  return  from 
Babylon  (it  is  not  known  exactly  when),  gave  the 
direction  about  having  the  precepts  of  the  law  as  front- 
lets a  literal  turn,  and  had  portions  of  it  written  out 
and  worn  as  badges  upon  their  person.  These  portions 
consisted  of  the  following  passages:  Ex.  xllL  s-lo,  n-iO; 
De.  rl il  13-si;  whioh  were  written  upon  Irits  of  parch- 
ment, and  put  into  a  case  of  leather,  one  for  being 
1  bound  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  other  upon  the  left 
I  arm,  inside,  above  tho  elbow.  The  arm-case  had  only 
!  one  cell,  but  that  for  the  forehead  had  four,  the  texts 
|  for  it  being  written  on  four  bits  of  parchment,  and  the 
cases  were  bound  by  a  particular  sort  of  thread  or 
thong,  marked  with  small  letters — that  for  the  ana  wind- 
ing in  a  spiral  manner  to  the  middle  finger;  and  the 
other,  after  being  tied  behind  the  head  in  a  knot,  fall- 
ing down  upon  the  chest.  The  two  labels  were  called 
tepkillin,  tupplicatories  (according  to  the  common  Jew- 
ish  derivation  from  tephillah,  prayer),  as  if  lieing  espe- 
cially worn  during  prayer;  but  others,  in  particular 
Spencer  (Do  L<*  Ileb  It  s,  «*rt  i),  wonld  take  it  in  the  sense 
of  adhttirts  or  ligaments,  much  the  same  as  totaphoth 
(deriving  from  SstS,  to  adhere,  or  join  to).  The  latter, 
so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  may  be  regarded  as 
perhaps  the  more  probable  view:  for  there  is  no  proper 
evidence  of  any  peculiar  connection  existing  between 
phylacteries  and  prayers.  They  had  respect  to  the 
conduct  rather  than  to  devotion;  and  Maimonides  even 
has  this  deliverance  concerning  them,  "  Let  no  one  pass 
by  the  synagogue  while  prayers  are  being  said  there. 
But  if  he  has  phylacteries  upon  his  head  he  may  pass 
by,  because  they  show  that  he  is  studious  of  the  law" 
(Ughtfoot»tMat.  xxilt.  b).  The  allusion  to  them  by  our 
I ,  ,  also,  in  the  passage  of  Matthew  just  referred  to, 
indicates  nothing  as  to  any  special  connection  with 
prayer,  or  with  superstition h  purposes;  he  simply  points 
to  the  pharisaical  practice  of  broadening  the  phylac- 
teries as  a  hypocritical  show  of  extreme  regard  for  the 
law.  So,  too,  Josephus:  "Tho  things,"  he  says,  "  which 
exhibit  the  mighty  power  and  benignity  of  God  toward 
us,  are  to  be  borne  about  written  u|»on  the  head  and 
the  arm,  so  as  to  render  everywhere  manifest  the  good- 
will of  God  in  our  behalf"  (Ant  It.  8).  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  design  of  the  device — in  its  in- 
tention good,  however  one  may  be  disposed  to  blame 
the  gross  and  somewhat  childish  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion. The  phylacteries  were  to  serve  as  kind  of  elbow- 
monitors,  calling  upon  the  wearers  and  others  around 
them  to  remember  tho  special  loving- kindness  of  God  to 
Israel,  and  to  keep  tho  statutes  he  had  enjoined  upon 
them  as  their  covenant  God.  But  by  and  by  they  were 
turned  into  instruments  of  religious  vanity  and  display, 
and  abused  to  selfish  purposes  by  those  who  sought,  by 
a  great  profession  of  legal  ritualism,  to  hide  their  defi- 
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ciency  of  inward  principle.  Then  they  came  to  l>e 
employed  as  charms  or  amulets,  having  a  divine  virtue 
in  tliem  to  preserve  the  wearer  from  sin  or  from  de- 
moniacal agency;  hence  such  Hayings  aa  these  concern- 
ing them  in  the  Talmudical  writings:  "  Whosoever  ha* 
ttphilim  upon  his  head  .  .  .  is  fortified  against  sin;" 
"  they  are  a  bandage  for  cutting  off,"  i.e.  from  various 
kinds  of  danger  or  hostility  (Spencer,  i»  e.  b).  And 
Jerome,  bb  Mat  «UL  s.  speaks  of  them  generally  as 
worn  by  the  Jews  for  guardianship  and  safety  (ob  cus- 
todiam  et  munimentum) ;  "  not  considering  that  they 
were  to  be  bome  in  the  heart,  not  on  the  body."  He 
goes  on  to  remark  that  the  same  thing  sutietantially 
was  done  by  certain  superstitious  little  women  among 
the  Christians,  "with  diminutive  gospels,  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
showing  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge, 
straining  out  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel.*'  So 
strong  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  fall  into 
practices  of  gupcrstition,  and,  when  not  rightly  informed 
with  divine  truth,  to  Isj  ever  treading  over  again  the 
same  round  of  folly ! 

The  Caraite  Jews,  who  reject  most  of  the  pharisaical 
usages  and  traditions,  concur  in  the  view  given  above  of 
the  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  frontlets.  They 
take  the  passages  in  a  figurative,  not  a  literal  sense. 

FUEL.   ike  Coal. 

FULLER.  The  art  of  the  fuller  is  beyond  doubt 
of  great  antiquity ;  and,  in  naqicct  to  its  two  leading 
objects — the  cleansing  and  the  whitening  of  cloth — it 
seems  to  have  reached  at  an  early  period  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  perfection.  Very  scanty  materials, 
uowever,  exist  lor  tracing  lis  process,  or  lor  ascer- 
taining exactly,  in  any  particular  age  or  country, 
what  substances  were  employed  in  the  art,  and  what 
methods  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  effectual.  Only  two  substances  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture— nitre  and  soap,  Jo.  li.  n  -,  Mai  ill  2;  the 
former  more  generally  as  connected  with  a  very  strong 
wash,  the  other  as  distinctively  employed  in  fulling. 
Nitre  was  very  extensively  known  to  the  ancients  for 
its  use  in  this  line.  In  Egypt  it  was  obtained  from 
the  ashes  of  some  plants;  and  most  likely  the  Israelites 
became  acquainted  with  it  there,  if  they  had  not  pre- 
viously obtained  a  species  of  nitre  from  other  sources. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  the 
alkali  in  which,  after  a  certain  time,  disengages  itself ; 
and  this  was  very  extensively  used  among  the  ancients 
in  place  of  nitre,  producing  at  little  cost  substantially  the 
same  results.  But  an  alkali  was  obtained  from  a  water 
in  Armenia,  and  was  much  employed  for  washing 
"The  ancients  made  ointments  of  this 


mineral  alkali  and  oil,  but  not  hard  soap ;  though  by 
these  means  they  approached  nearer  to  the  invention 
than  the  old  Germans  in  their  use  of  wood -a*  hi* ;  fir 
dry  solid  soap  can  be  made  with  more  case  from  the 
mineral  than  the  vegetable  alkali.  I  shall  here  observe 
that  this  alkali  (the  mineral)  was  used  for  washing  bj 
the  Hebrews,  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  sacred 


|383.|      KgTPtiiU)  FuUcrs  at  work.— ChampoUMfL 

under  the  name  of  boritk"  iBockmann.  Hist,  of  intmuoni. 
11  p.  87).  The  powerful  cleansing  properties  of  this  boritk 
or  soap  are  employed  by  the  prophet  Malachi  at  * 
figure,  under  which  to  represent  the  pn«|>ective  rendu 
of  Messiah's  appearance,  Mai.  Hi  t;  an  internal  purifica- 
tion, somewhat  corresponding  to  this  external  one, 
should  thereby  be  accomplished  among  men.  The 
shining  whiteness  also  of  the  cloth  that  had  been 
subjected  to  the  purifying  process  is  referred  to  by  St. 
Mark,  when  he  says  of  our  Lord's  garments  on  tlx 
mount  of  transfiguration,  that  they  became  white,  "» 
as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  whiten  them,"  ch  II  j 

FULLER'S  FIELD.  Some  well-known  ground, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  twice 
incidentally  referred  to  in  Old  Testament  scripture, 
J  Ki.  x«ul.  U:  I«.  i&  3,  and  each  time  spoken  of  as  con 
nected  with  a  highway,  and  as  near  the  conduit  of 
the  upper  pool.  Its  position  is  not  more  nearly  defined. 
There  was  a  fuller's  well  (#ee  Es-Bcxjel)  on  the  toutb- 
east  of  the  city,  where,  it  would  seem,  the  fuller*  were 
wont  to  carry  on  their  trade.  But  this  lay  down  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
corresponds  to  the  description  given  in  the  passac* 
from  Kings,  where  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  d 
Assyria  are  represented  as  "coming  up'-  to  that  point, 
and  speaking  from  thence  to  the  people  on  the  wall*  of 
Jerusalem.  It  may  have  been  so.  though  nothing  can 
be  positively  affirmed  on  the  subject. 

FURLONG.  The  rendering  in  our  Bibles  of  <rr<iSu». 
or  stadium,  which  was  the  eighth  of  a  Roman  mile, 
and  equal  to  about  202  yards  English.  (Set  M  KASCRC  I 
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GA  AL  [loathing,  rejection],  the  son  of  one  Ehed, 
who  ap|>ears  to  have  resided,  if  not  in  Shechero,  yet  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  to  have  been  of 
some  note  there.  Goal,  his  son,  took  advantage  of  the 
discontent  that  after  a  short  period  began  to  spring  up 
against  Abimelech,  and  emboldened  the  [>e<>ple  to 
throw  off  hut  yoke.  He  came  over,  it  is  said,  with  hut 
brethren  and  won  the  Shechemites  to  hi*  confidence;  so 
that  when  at  the  close  of  the  vintage-season  the  people 
held  a  feast  in  the  house  of  their  god  Baal-berith,  and 
became  inflamed  with  wine,  they  cursed  Abimelecb, 
and  made  Gaal  their  leader.  The  inhabitant*  <  >f  Shechem 
it  is  evident  were  at  the  time  to  a  large  extent  idolaters; 
and  the  majority  of  them  would  seem  to  have  been,  not 
Israelites,  but  descendants  of  the  ancient  Canaanites. 
Hence  Gaal,  who  himself  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
same  stock,  wrought  upon  their  national  feelings,  and 
exhorted  them  to  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  upstart 
Abimelech,  and  fall  back  upon  the  family  of  the  origi- 
nal lord  of  the  place,  "  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem," 
JtL  ix.  vs.  In  short,  the  revolt  of  Gaal  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  on  a  limited  scale  to  get  rid  »(  the 
Israelitiah  ascendency,  by  stirring  up  the  old  Canaan 
1 1 i-l.  spirit  of  nationality,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rous- 
ing it  the  more,  pointing  to  the  wrongs  and  oppressions 
that  had  been  practised  by  the  unscrupulous  sou  of 
Gideon.  The  attempt  however  failed;  the  party  of  (iaal 
was  defeated  by  Abimelech,  and  his  retreat  into  She- 
chem was  cut  off  by  Zebul,  tlje  officer  whom  Abimelech 
had  left  in  charge  of  the  place.  Whither  lie  fled,  or 
what  ultimately  l*came  of  him,  we  are  not  told;  but 
the  Shechemite  revolt  which  he  had  headed  only  issued 
in  the  destruction  of  the  C'auaanitish  interest  in  the 
place;  for  the  people  themselves  who  adhered  to  Goal, 
and  the  stronghold  of  their  god,  were  burned  to  ashes, 
Ju  ix 

OA'ASH  [nhating,  earth</ualt],  a  particular  hill  in 
the  range  of  Mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  Joshua  died  and  was  buried.  It  does  not  occur 
again  except  in  connection  with  one  of  David's  valiant 
men,  who  is  said  to  liave  been  of  the  brooks  of  Gaash, 

IS*.  xxtlt.  yi;  I  Ct>.  xi.  32. 

OAB'BATHA,  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  term  for 
what  in  Greek  was  called  t6  \tf6<npwrov,  the  Pavtmtnt. 
It  comes  into  notice  as  the  precise  place  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  St.  John,  Pilate  gave  formal  sentence  against 
Jesus,  Jil  xix  10.  The  Hebrew  word  does  not  exactly  cor- 
respond in  import  with  the  Creek,  and  point*  rather  to  the 
raised  or  elevated  character  of  the  place  in  question, 
than  to  the  nature  or  apj>caranee  of  the  floor.  From 
3J>  'J'*'',  back,  or  as  some  think  (mm  ffaboM,  to  lie  high, 

the  term  {fabUttha  is  understood  to  have  meant  ridge  or 
titration,  such  as  a  judge  might  ascend  for  thepur|sise 
of  hearing  a  cause  or  pronouncing  a  decision.  That  it 
was  of  this  nature  seems  plain  from  thu  words  of  the 
evangelist,  "  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying, 
he  brought  forth  Jesus,  and  sat  down  in  the  judgment- 
scat,  in  a  place  that  is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the 
Hebrew  Gabbatha."  It  was  manifestly  close  to  the 
pretorium,  probably  in  front  of  it,  and  from  having  an 


ornamental  or  mosaic  floor  was  called  emphatically 
the  Pavtmtnt.  Platforms  with  such  a  pavemeut  might 
very  naturally  become  common  with  Roman  comman- 
ders, since  Julius  C«sar  was  wont  to  carry  alsjut  with 
him  pieces  of  marble  ready  lilted,  that  they  might  be 
laid  down  in  the  prtetorium  wherever  he  encamped 
(suet.  Jul.  C*e».  o.  «).  Josephus  does  not  mention  the 
place  before  us  by  name,  but  he  gives  instances  of 


for  judgment  in  public  before  the  pnetorium  or  in  the 
market  place  (Wan.il.  t». 3;  1*.  s) 

GA' URIEL  [hero  of  God,  or  (JmTt  mighty  one],  the 
uame  assumed  by  an  angel,  who  was  charged  with 
communicating  important  messages,  first  to  Daniel, 
oh,  «in  lo ;  Ix  n,  and  then  at  the  commencement  of  the 
gospel  era  to  Zecharias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  L«,  i.  id,2C  The  chief  peculiarity 
in  the  cast;  is  that  any  name  should  have  been  assumed 
by  a  messenger  from  the  upper  sanctuary,  when  simply 
coming  to  disclose  the  mind  of  (iod  to  his  servants  ou 
earth,  or  revealing  to  them  things  to  come.  It  arose, 
however,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  nature  of  the  messages  conveyed— the 
one  being  peculiarly  dark  and  depressing,  the  other 
giving  indication  of  things  singularly  great  and  won- 
derful, such  as  at  any  tiuie  would  have  put  faith  to  the 
stretch,  and  might  almost  liave  seemed  to  mock  its  expec- 
tations, when  delivered  in  a  season  of  gloom  and  dis- 
couragement. In  these  circumstances  it  was  well  titt«*d 
to  reassure  the  heart  <>f  faith  tliat  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  tidings  of  coming  good  was  not  only  an 
angel  of  God,  but  an  angel  whose  very  name  bore  im- 
pressed ou  it  the  might  and  energy  of  Godhead.  The 
uppeMSnoe  oj  such  an  one  on  the  held  of  action  carried 
with  it  a  pledge  that  higher  forces  than  those  of  nature 
should  now  be  called  into  play,  and  tb.it  nothing  ut- 
tered respecting  God's  purposes  should  Ikj  found  too 
hard  to  be  accomplished.  If  view  ed  in  this  light,  which 
is  the  oue  the  Scripture  narrative  itself  suggests, 
the  designation  of  the  angel  in  question  by  the  name  of 
Gabriel  receives  a  quite  natural  explanation.  When 
the  visions  recorded  in  Da.  viii.  ami  ix.  were  given  to 
Daniel,  everything  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  with  the 
kingdom  of  God;  it  seemed  as  if  worldly  elements  were 
allowed  to  ferment  and  work  at  will  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  the  interests  of  the  covenant  were  to  be  lost 
sight  of  amid  the  struggles  and  projects  of  the  great 
earthly  kingdoms  which  were  Contending  for  the  master}'. 
How  cheering  at  such  a  time  to  learn  from  the  God- 
cmpowercd  hero  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  tliat  these  out- 
ward movement*  were  but  the  strivings  of  the  potsherds 
of  the  earth,  which  should  soon  come  to  nought,  while 
( oid's  purpose  to  restore  the  covenant  -  people,  to 
establish  for  ever  the  covenant  itself,  anil  through 
Messiah  the  Prince  set  all  on  a  firm  and  immoveable 
footing,  was  definitely  fixed  and  settled  '  So,  too,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  gosj>el  era,  however  general 
the  ex|>ectation  was  of  a  coming  deliverance,  as  regards 
the  kiml  of  deliverance  tliat  liehoved  to  be  accom- 
plished anil  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  it,  so 
far  from  there  being  any  projier  faith  beforehand,  the 
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nuu  n  tlitticulty  was  to  get  men  to  believe 
purpose  of  (toil  wm  declared,  and  tlie  oj>crations  of  his 
hand  were  liefore  their  eye*.  "  Whereby  shall  I  know 
it  r  was  Zeeharios'  ready  question  of  doubt  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  the  first,  and  coui|>aratively  one  of 
the  leatit  wonderful,  steps  in  the  process.  The  affairs 
of  the  sacred  commonwealth  had  Iwen  no  long  depressed, 
it  hod  altogether  assumed  so  much  the  aspect  of  a 
tributary  worldly  kingdom,  and  the  interests  of  the 

house  of  David,  in  particular,  had  fallen  into  such  j  he  gave  David  tlie  advice  to  remove  from  the  bold  of 


when  the  j  guished  and  prominent  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  cove- 
nant; and  it  is  but  too  probable  that  their  distance 
.  from  the  centre  of  worship  operated  unfavourably  on 
I  the  tone  and  temper  of  their  minds  iu  a  religious  point 
of  view. 

i  2.  Gad  was  the  name  also  of  a  prophet  in  the  time 
of  David,  but  whose  birth-place  and  lineage  are  left 
altogether  unnoticed.  He  is  first  mentioned  is  con- 
nection with  the  persecutions  of  David,  during  which 


decrepitude  and  oblivion,  that  the  things  which  the 
purpose  of  God  required  to  be  done,  had  not  so  much 
as  entered  the  minds  of  men  to  conceive.  Most  fit 
it,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  their  first 
ment  from  the  lijw  of  a  Gabriel,  who,  as  the  represen- 
tative and  hearer  of  God's  might,  could  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  certainty  of  what  was  to  be  brought  to 
pass.  The  Unqxirary  visitation  of  dumbness  inflicted 
on  Zeeharios,  was  a  clear  sign  that  he  had  ut  command 
what  his  name  imported. 

For  the  Jewish  fancies  regarding  Gabriel,  and  the 
other  so-called  archangels,  we  under  Angkls. 

GAD  [troop].  1.  A  son  of  Jacob,  horn  to  him  by  Zil 
|ioh,  the  maid  of  Leah,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve 
<!•••••  -  Of  God  as  an  individual  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  is  written  of  him  in  common  with  the 
other  sons  of  Jacob.  Along  w  ith  them  wtj  are  to  un- 
derstand that  he  took  part  in  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  selling  of  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  the 
later  transactions  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  the 
whole  family  of  Jacob  in  that  land  of  temporary  pro- 
tection and  support.  At  the  time  of  the  exodus  the 
tribe  numbered  45,650  men  of  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
wards; and  along  with  Reuben  and  Manasseh  they  had 
large  possessions  in  sheep  and  cattle,  which  led  to  their 
ultimate  settlement  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan.  The  play  upon  the  name  in  the  bless- 
ing pronounced  ujion  Gad  by  Jacob:  "God,  troops  text  has  Gergesenes,  instead  of 
shall  cut  in  upon  him,  but  he  shall  cut  the  heel"  (such 
is  the  literal  rendering  of  Ge.  xlix.  19),  indicates 
something  of  a  valiant,  resolute,  and  courageous  spirit 
am  characteristic  of  the  tribe — such  as  might  well  pro- 
voke attacks  from  hostile  neighbours,  but  only  to  be 
met  by  determined  resistance,  or  followed  up  with  suc- 
cessful reprisals.  And  the  fuller  blessing  pronounced 
by  Moses  sjK-aks  yet  more  decidedly  in  the  some  strain, 
"  Blessed  be  he  that  enlargcth  God  :  he  dwelloth  as  a 
lion,  and  teareth  the  arm  with  the  of  the  head," 

&c.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the  tribe  had  dis- 
played lion- like  courage  and  energy  in  the  conflicts 
that  hod  been  held  with  the  former  |iosscssoni  of 
Gilead;  and  now  that  a  large  portion  of  the  conquered 
country  was  to  l>e  occupied  by  this  tribe,  it  bade  fair 
for  maintaining  its  ground,  and  even  enlarging  its  pos- 
sessions. Tlie  members  of  it  required  such  qualities; 
for  their  position  in  the  land  of  Gilead  peculiarly  ex- 
posed tliem  to  inroads  from  the  wandering  Aral*. 
But  they  kept  their  ground  against  those,  and  it  would 
ap|ieor  somewhat  encroached  upon  tlie  neighbouring 
tribe  of  Manasseh;  for  they  are  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  v.  11, 
as  having  extended  their  dwellings  as  far  as  Salcah, 
which  had  originally  been  assigned  to  Manasseh,  Do.  m 
in,  13.  Beyond  this  general  activity,  however,  and 
pushing  energy,  which  seemed  to  have  characterised  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  nothing  remarkable  is  noticed  respecting 
them  in  sacred  history.  The  tribe  furnished  no  judge, 
ruler,  or  prophet,  as  for  as  we  know,  to  take  a  distin- 


Adullam,  and  get  into  the  land  of  Judah,  i  .s»  xxil.  .v 
He  must  therefore  have  been  among  the  first  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  person  and  cause  of  David, 
and  in  all  probability  had  become  acquainted  with 
David  in  the  course  of  those  visits  which  in  early  life 
he  paid  to  Samuel  and  the  schools  of  tlie  prophet*. 
As  God's  connection  with  David  began  early,  go  it 
continued  through  life.  He  is  called  "  David's  «eer." 
as  being  much  about  him,  1  Ch.  xxL  »;  and  was  the 
medium  of  the  divine  communication  to  David  in  one 
of  the  latest  public  transactions  of  his  reign,  wlien 
throe  forms  of  chastisement  were  proposed  to  him, 
that  he  might  choose  which  should  be  administered  to 
him  and  his  people  for  their  backsliding,  8  Ha.  xxi»  n 
Gad  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  those  seers  who  wrote 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  David's  time,  1  Ch.  tilt 
»;  but  whether  his  narrative  has  been  engrossed  in  the 
histories  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  that  period,  or 
has  been  altogether  lost,  we  have  not  sufficient  mate- 
rials for  determining. 

GADARA,  GADARENES.  Gadara  is  not  ex- 
plicitly mentioned  in  the  gospel  narrative ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  from  it  is  named  the  country  of 
the  Godorenes,  where  one  of  our  Lord's  most  remark- 
able miracles  was  wrought,  if  sr.  r.lj  La.  *ttt  SB;  supposing 
this  to  be  the  correct  reading.  In  the  corresponding 
passage  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  ch  rtii.  »,  the  received 

iarenes;  but,  as 

four  of  the  older  MSS.,  including  the  Vatican  B,  read 
Oadartnes,  Teschendorf  and  several  of  the  later  critics 
have  adopted  this  as  the  proper  reading.    The  mum 
authorities,  however,  have  substituted  Gerasew*  in 
the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  there  were  from  the  first  two  names  applied  to  the 
locality — the  one  more  specific  and  the  other  more 
general.     (Stt  Geraka.)    Supposing  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenea  to  be  the  name  given  to  the  region 
in  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  then  Gadara  must  have  been 
the  place  from  which  the  name  was  derived.    Its  posi- 
tion was  to  the  south-east  of  the  lake.    It  was  sixty 
stadia,  or  nearly  eight  Roman  miles,  from  the  town  of 
Tiberias,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  Pertea  (Wars,  it.  t,  3).    It  stood  on 
an  elevation,  was  well  fortified,  and  is  even  called  by 
Polybius  the  strongest  city  in  those  parts  (».  n). 
After  having  been  destroyed  during  the  wars  which 
the  Jews  hod  to  wage  with  the  Syrian  kings,  it  was 
restored  by  Pompcy  at  the  suit  of  one  of  his  freednien, 
Demetrius,  a  native  of  the  place  (j<m.  w-,r-,  l  t,  r)j  an>l 
it  was  added  by  Caw  Augustus  to  the  dominions  of 
Herod,  along  with  Hippos  and  Samaria,  as  a  special 
token  of  favour  on  account  of  Herod's  loyalty  awl 
munificence  (Jos.  Wars.  t.  to.  j).    It  was,  however,  a  Gre- 
cian rather  than  a  Jewish  city ;  and  after  Herod's 
death  it  was  on  that  account  assigned  to  the  prefecture 
of  Syria.    Yet  that  there  must  have  been  a  consider- 
able Jewish  population  in  it  is  evident  from  it,  having, 
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at  an  earlier  period,  been  fixed  on  by  Gabiniua,  the 
Roman  governor,  as  one  of  the  five  cities  iu  which  he 
placed  councils  or  sanhedrim  for  the  management  of 
Jewish  affair*  (Ju*.  Ant  xl».  4,  *).  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  war  against  Rome,  it  was  seized  by  the 
insurgents;  but  was  recaptured  by  Vespasian  with 
terrible  slaughter,  and  the  city  itself,  with  the  sur- 
rounding villages  reduced  to  ashes  (Wan,  Hi.  7,  i).  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  again  rebuilt ;  for  in 
the  early  centuries  it  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  who  represented  it  in  the  councils 
both  of  Nice  and  of  Ephesus. 

The  ruins  of  Cm  Ktit  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the 
ancient  Gadara.  They  occupy  a  space  of  about  two 
talks  in  circumference,  and  traces  of  fortifications  are 
to  be  seen  all  around.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
hill  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  tho  benches  of  which 
still  appear,  but  the  front  is  gone.  There  are  tho 
remains  also  of  a  street  which  had  stretched  through 
the  length  of  the  city,  and  was  lined  by  a  colonnade 
on  each  side,  of  which  the  pavement  exist*  in  good 
preservation,  but  the  columns  are  all  prostrate.  The 
ruins  of  a  cathedral,  chiefly  in  the  Corinthian  style  of 
architecture,  have  been  detected  in  this  street,  and  of 
some  other  public  buildings.  But  "  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Gadara  are  its  tombs,  which  lie  on 
the  east  and  north-east  of  the  hill.  They  are  excavated 
in  the  limestone  rock,  like  those  around  Jerusalem ; 
an<i  consist  of  chambers  of  various  dimensions,  some 
more  than  twenty  feet  square,  and  recesses  for  bodies. 
The  doors  are  all  massive  slalw  of  stone,  a  few  orna- 
mented with  panels,  but  most  of  them  plain.  Some  of 
these  doors  still  remain  in  their  places,  and  can  be 
and  shut  with  ease,  considering  tlieir  great 
The  binge  is  formed  of  a  part  of  the  stone 
left  projecting  above  and  below,  and  let  into  sockets 
cut  in  the  rock.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Urn  Keis, 
when  it  is  inhabited,  are  all  Trogloditea  'dwelling  in 
the  tombs,'  like  tho  poor  maniac  of  old ;  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  almost  as  dangerous  to  the  solitary 
traveller.  Soma  of  those  tombs  we  still  see  beside  the 
city  formed  the  maniac's  habitation  [see,  however,  under 
Geeasa,  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
new];  down  that  hill  side  he  ran  to  meet  the  Saviour, 
who  came  across  the  lake  from  Capernaum.  He  met 
him  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  On  the  side 
°f  that  declivity,  by  which  tho  plateau  of  Gaulonitis 
breaks  down  into  the  lake,  the  great  herd  of  swine  was 
feeding;  and  down  that  steep  place  they  fled,  aud 
perished  in  the  waters."  (Murray's  Hand-book  of  Syria  and 
PaksUoc,  by  Fort«r.  p  330  ) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadara,  about  three  miles 
to  the  north,  are  hot  springs,  much  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity, and  commonly  called  the  hot  springs  of  Amatha, 
but  sometimes  also  of  Gadara.  There  are  altogether 
seven  or  eight  of  them.  As  they  were  much  fre 
quented,  and  reckoned  medicinal,  there  were  buildings 
erected  near  them  for  the  accommodation  of  visitants, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  The  Arabs 
of  the  present  day  have  strong  faith  in  tho  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  waters. 

GAIUS,  an  early  convert,  residing  at  Corinth,  and 
Paul'*  host  there  at  the  time  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  written,  cb.  xri  D;  but  mentioned  elsewhere  as  a 
man  of  Macedonia,  Ac  »ii  »,  who  hail  gone  with  Paul 
from  Greece  to  Asia,  and  was  with  him  at  Ephesus, 
when  tho  uproar  broke  out  respecting  the  worship  of 


Diana.  There  was  another  Gaius,  however,  who  was 
also  a  convert  and  companion  of  Paul  in  travel,  called 
Gaius  of  Derbe,  Ac.  is,  4  But  we  know  nothing  fur- 
ther of  either  of  them. 

GALATIA,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  on  the  east  by 
Pontus,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Cappadocia  and 
Phrygia.  It  was  traversed  in  its  eastern  portion  by 
the  river  Halys,  and,  though  hilly,  abounded  in  tracts 
of  fertile  country.  Originally  a  portion  of  ancient 
Phrygia,  it  received  its  name  from  a  detachment  of 
those  vast  hordes  which,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus, 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  left  their  native 
country  Gaul,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

The  word  laXara*,  which  is  the  same  as  KiXrat, 
iudicatcs  the  Celtic  origin  of  these  tribes.  On  their 
arrival  at  Dardania,  disputes  took  place  among  the 
chiefs,  and  a  considerable  body,  after  traversing  Thrace, 
settled  near  Byzantium,  where  they  became  the 
scourge  of  the  surrounding  country.  Attracted  at 
length  by  tho  rich  plains  of  Bithynia,  and  the  offers  of 
Nicomedes  I.,  the  king  of  that  country,  who  was 
anxious  to  secure  their  assistance  in  the  civil  wars  by 
which  he  was  harassed,  they  crossed  the  BosphoruB,  and 
at  once  established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor.  Though 
in  number,  it  is  said,  only  20,(X>0,  such  was  their  ac- 
tivity and  skill  in  war  that  they  speedily  overran  the 
peninsula,  which  they  divided  among  their  three  tribes, 
the  Trocmi,  the  Tolistoboii,  and  the  Tectosage*. 
Without  any  fixed  territory  they  sujiported  themselves 
partly  by  predatory  excursions  aud  ]>artly  by  engaging 
as  mercenaries  in  foreign  wars.  At  length  their  ex- 
actions becamo  insupportable,  and  the  neighbouring 
kings  took  up  arms  against  them.  The  Tectosages 
first  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Antiochus  I., 
king  of  Syria,  who  was  hence  called  Sotcr,  or  saviour. 
At  talus,  king  of  Pergainum,  gained  a  victory  over  the 
other  two  tribes.  They  still,  however,  remained  the 
terror  of  Asia,  until,  siding  with  Antiochus  at  Mag- 
nesia, they  brought  upon  themselves  the  power  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  year  B.C.  189  the  consul 
Cn.  MauliuB,  assisted  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamum, 
marched  against  them,  and  after  two  sanguinary 
battles  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  dependence,  and 
confining  them  to  the  district  which  thenceforward 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Galatia.  At  first  they 
were  governed  by  four  tetrarchs,  which  were  after 
wards  reduced  to  one,  in  favour  of  Deiotarus,  the 
friend  and  {»artizan  of  Pompey,  whose  fall  he  shared. 
To  part  of  the  dominions  of  Deiotarus  Amyntas  suc- 
ceeded; and  on  the  death  of  tho  latter,  a.d.  26,  the 
Romans  assumed  the  direct  government  of  Galatia, 
and  made  it  a  province. 

The  Tectosages  came  from  tho  country  near  Toulouse, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  Jerome  (Prol.lnEp.Oal.) 
discovered  an  affinity  between  the  language  of  Galatia 
and  that  spoken  at  Treves.  From  their  admixture, 
however,  with  the  native  population,  the  immigrants 
became  familiar  with  the  Greek  tongue;  and  hence  the 
inhabitant*  received  the  name  of  Gallogneci.  Ancient 
writers  make  mention  of  three  principal  towns  in  tins 
district — Ancyra,  the  metropolis,  which  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  Angur  or  Angorah;  Pessinus,  and 
Tavium :  the  two  latter  were  commercially  important. 
Large  numbers  of  Jews  frequented  the  province  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.    The  Galatians,  as  portrayed  by 
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St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  thorn,  w*m  to  have  retained 
strong  traces  of  that  impulsive  and  fickle  character 
which  history  ascribes  to  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  which 
is  still  visible  in  the  nations  that  have  sprung  from 
them  (  »e8iwb«,ii,6a8-i>;  Lit.  ss  10,  w:  I  Mat.  vHLflSj  Cramer. 
AsU Minor, 2,*ec.  vill.;  Winer,  Real-Worterb.  t.r.) 

OALATIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  One  of  the 
lesser,  but  most  important  epistles  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  written  probably  soon  after  his  second 
visit  to  Golotio,  recorded  in  Ac.  xviii.  28. 

Genuineneu. — This  epistle  bears  so  unmistakeably 
the  impress  of  the  apostle's  mind  and  style,  and  its 
contents  tally  so  closely,  yet  naturally,  with  the  history 
of  the  book  of  Acts,  that  it*  genuineness  has  never 
been  doubted.  It  is  one  of  the  few  which  the  restless 
scepticism  of  German  criticism  has  not  as  yet  ventured 
to  assail;  for  Bruno  Bauer's  attempt  (Berlin,  imo),  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  compilation  of  later  times  from  tho 
epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians,  lias  received 
the  merited  condemnation  even  of  rationalistic  inter- 
preter*. External  testimony,  though  not  in  the  earliest 
age  very  distinct,  is  also,  in  the  absence  of  anything  on 
the  other  side,  decisive.  Apparent  allusions  in  the 
apostolical  fathers  are  the  following: — Clemens  Rom. 
(Ep.e  »),  "Christ  gave  his  blood  for  us  by  the  will  of 
God,"  comp.  Oa.  i.  4;  Ignatius  <Ej>,  ad  Phil.  ■  i),  "Your 
bishop  did  not  receive  his  ministry  from  himself,  or 
from  man,  but  through  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead," 
mOi.1.1;  Polycarp  (Ep.  ad  Phil.  c.  is),  "Who  are  about 
to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  Father, 
who  raised  him  from  the  dead,"  comp. On  Li.  Justin 
Martyr,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Orat.  6'rov. 
in  his  works,  quotes  Go.  iv.  12,  "  Be  ye  as  I  am,  for  I 
(was)  as  you."  With  Ircnsus  the  evidence  becomes  ex- 
press. "Paul  the  apostle,"  that  father  writes  (c.  Ha>r  til. 
c a,*.*),  "saying,  *  for  if  ye  served  them  which  were  no 
gods,  now  knowing  God,  or  rather  known  of  him,'  dis- 
tinguishes false  deities  from  the  true  God,"  ca.  It.  Ml 
So  Clemens  Alex.,  "  Wherefore  Paid  to  thu  Galatians 
says,  'My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth,' " 
kc.  (Strom.  I.  Ill;  comp  Oa  iv.  19)  After  this  date  the 
references  become  a*  numerous  as  they  are  to  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Time  and  plact  of  writing. — Upon  these  points  dif- 
ferent opiuions  have  prevailed.  We  may  dismiss  as 
exploded  the  two  extrtme  hypotheses — the  first,  that  of 
Michoclis  and  Koppe,  who  regard  tho  epistle  as  among 
the  earliest  of  St.  Paul ;  the  second,  that  of  Schroder 
and  others,  who  rank  it  among  the  latest — the  former 
defending  the  authenticity  of  the  subscription  importing 
that  it  "was  written  from  Rome,"  which  the  best 
critics  pronounce  spurious.  The  determination  of  the 
question  portly  depends  upon  the  number  of  visits 
which  St.  Paul  may  be  supposed  to  have  paid  to 
Galatia.  The  advocates  of  a  date  earlier  than  A.D.  50 
suppose  that  the  persons  addressed  under  the  name  of 
Galatians  were  not  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  proper, 
but  of  Lystra  and  Derbe,  Ac.  ib>.  6,  since  among  the 
seven  districts  into  which  Asia  Minor  was  divided  by 
the  Romans  the  name  of  Lycoonia  does  not  occur;  the 
latter  therefore,  with  its  cities  of  Derbe  and  Lystra, 
must  have  been  included  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  as 
indeed  Pliny  (H.  N.  t. v),  makes  it  a  part  thereof.  It  is 
urged,  in  addition,  that  while  copious  details  are  giveu 
in  Ac.  xiv.  respecting  the  founding  of  the  Lycaonian 
churches,  the  first  mention  of  Galatia.  Ac  i*t  o,  is 


merely  to  the  effect  that  St.  Paul  passed  through  tltat 
country.    On  these  grounds  Paulus,  Ulrica  (stod.  und 
Krit  ism),  Bottger,  and  others,  hold  that  under  die 
term  wtpixupof,  "the  region  round  about,"  Aexfr  «. 
Galatia  must  be  included :  and  therefore  they  put  back 
the  composition  of  the  epistle  to  a  date  anterior  to  tbe 
apostolic  council,  Ac.it.    Plausible  as  this  hvpothesu 
is,  it  rests  upon  insufficient  grounds.    It  is  certain  that 
Luke  did  not  follow  the  Roman  division  into  i 
(which,  moreover,  was  frequently  changed), 
specially  mentions  Lycoonia,  which  was  no  province, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  Galatia.    And  as  to  the  latter 
point,  no  valid  inferences  con  be  drown  from  the  com- 
parative silence  of  the  inspired  history  upon  the  detail) 
of  St  Poul's  labours  in  particular  places :  his  journey 
to  Crete,  t.'j.  is  nowhere  recorded.    There  seems  there 
fore  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  common  opinion  that 
the  apostle's  first  visit  is  recorded  in  Ac.  xvi.  6;  ami 
consequently  the  epistle  must  have  been  written  sub* 
quently  to  the  council,  Ac.  \* ,  or  a.d.  50.    With  thw, 
too,  the  references  in  the  epistle  itself  best  agree.  The 
visit  to  Jerusalem  alluded  to  in  ch.  ii.  1-10,  is,  on  the 
best  grounds,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
Ac  xv.;  and  the  apostle  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  of  tl* 
past.    The  ucond  visit  of  St.  Paul  is  mentioned  in 
Ac.  xviii.  23;  and  the  expressions  of  the  epistle  (ek  t* 
It.  ta,  is)  point  also  to  this  as  a  thing  of  the  past  H 
with  these  data  we  couple  the  plain  inference  from  the 
expression  in  Oa.  i.  6,  oCrui  rax^t,  that  no  long  time 
had  elapsed  since  their  conversion,  we  shall  be  led  to 
place  the  writing  of  the  epistle  no  later  than  the  win 
mencement  of  St.  Paul's  prolonged  stay  at  Epbero*, 
Ac  tit.  or  about  a.d.  55.    From  the  similarity  between 
our  epistle  and  that  to  the  Romans,  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some  (ConTbeans  and  Howw-n,  Stein,  tte  ),  to  have  been 
written  at  the  same  time,  viz.  at  Corinth,  about  a.d. 
57;  but  for  the  foregoing  reasons  this  is  improbable 
The  order  of  things  then  was  probably  as  follows  — At 
his  first  visit  St.  Paul  experienced  o  most  favourable 
reception  from  the  Galatians,  who  exhibited  a  strong 
personal  attachment  to  him,  Ga.  It.  13.    After  bis  de- 
parture the  judaizing  teachers  commenced  their  work; 
and  on  the  apostle's  second  visit  he  found  the  naxiou* 
influence  taking  effect.    During  his  short  sojourn  be 
endeavoured  by  oral  instruction  to  meet  the  evil;  bot 
learning  ofter  his  departure  to  Ephesus  that  his  convert* 
were  again  lapsing  from  the  faith,  under  deep  emotion  «i 
mind  he  addressed  this  fervent  epistle  to  them. 

Ocewtion  of  the  tputle. — This  lies  on  the  surface  «f 
it.  Of  oil  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  it  discovers  most 
clearly  the  sentiments  of  that  judaizing  party  which 
with  such  inveterate  hostility  pursued  the  apostle,  and 
endeavoured  to  mar  his  work.  Undeterred  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  they  traversed  tbe 
Christian  world,  teaching  not  only  that  the  Mosaic  law 
might,  without  prejudice  to  the  gospel,  be  observed  In- 
born Jews,  bat  that  in  all  coses  it  was  indispensable  to 
salvation.  St.  Paul  himself,  as  appears  from  Ac.  xxi.  2o, 
when  among  Jews,  observed  the  legal  ordinances,  but 
only  on  the  ground  of  expediency;  no  sooner  wa>  ■ 
attempted  to  impose  them  as  a  yoke  upon  Christian*, 
either  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  origin,  than  the  attend 

mat  uritri        il.  f.miin<il  ooiKwitiuli   even  to  the  With 


met  with  his  detei-mined  opposition,  even  to  tbe  i 
standing  a  brother  apostle  to  the  face,  Oa.  u.ii.  Natu- 
rally the  Jndaizers  regarded  him  os  their  princif*1 
antagonist,  and  part  of  their  tactics  consisted  in  in*ino- 
oting  doubts  respecting  the  validity  of  his  apnstolK 
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call.  With  these  two  topics,  viz.  the  vindication  of 
the  apostle's  mission,  and  his  exposition  of  the  relation 
between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  the  epistle  is  occupied ; 
and  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
it  presupposes,  it  was  evidently  addressed  to  Jewish  as 
well  as  (ientile  lielievers.  Both  the  general  subject  and 
tli 1  ]>articular  arguments  employed  connect  it  closely 
with  the  epistle  to  the  Romans:  there  is  however  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
the  relation  between  the  law  and  the  gospel  is  discussed 
in  a  more  abstract  manner,  and  with  a  wider  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  late;  in  that  to  the  Galatians  it  is  the 
Mosaic  law  which  the  writer  has  principally  in  view, 
■ad  his  remarks  are  of  a  more  polemical  character, 
directed  to  a  single  point  of  error.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  tlie  two  epistles  should  be  read  together; 
fur,  in  truth,  the  one  is  an  inspired  commentary  upon 
the  other,  and  if  we  add  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
no  point  of  this  great  argument  will  lie  found  to  remain 
unclucidated. 

CoitUntf. — The  epistle  naturally  arranges  itaelf  under 
three  principal  heads: — 1.  A  vindication  of  the  writer's 
apostolical  authority;  2.  The  discussion  of  the  main 
theme  of  the  epistle;  3.  A  hortatory  conclusion. 

Under  the  first  division,  cb.  L  U  ,  the  apostle,  after  the 
usual  salutation,  commences  by  expressing  his  surprise 
and  grief  at  the  speedy  defection  of  his  converts  from 
the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  instructed,  and  which 
was  once  for  all  immutably  fixed,  ch.t.  fl-10.  As  regards 
the  doubts  which  had  been  insinuated  respecting  his 
equality  with  the  other  apostles,  he  reminds  them  that, 
upon  his  marvellous  conversion,  ho  had  purposely 
avoided  intercourse  with  any  human  teachers.  He  had 
at  once  retired  into  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  where  he  re- 
ceived directly  from  Christ  the  revelations  necessary  t« 
qualify  him  for  his  office.  After  an  interval  of  three 
years,  he  had  indeed  paid  a  short  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(vncAc  u.95>,  where  he  compared  notes  with  IV tor  and 
James;  but  other  of  the  apostles  saw  he  none,  eh.  L  ll-U 
Fourteen  years  after  his  conversion  the  question  of  the 
obligation  of  circumcision  upon  the  Gentile  converts 
drew  him  again  to  Jerusalem,  Ac  xt ,  where  the  apostles 
were  assembled:  to  them,  however,  he  was  indebted  for 
no  additional  light;  on  the  contrary,  they  acknowledged 
lit-  independent  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  bid  him 
Clod  speed.  I'pon  one  memorable  occasion,  at  Antioch, 
the  very  foremost  of  the  original  twelve,  Peter,  sub 
mitted  to  a  rebuke  which  he  (Paul)  was  compelled  t<» 
administer  to  him  for  his  tergiversation  upon  the  great 
point  which  had  been  decided  at  the  council- which 
was  the  more  strange  inasmuch  as  to  Peter  especially 
had  !>cen  vouchsafed  a  divine  revelation,  Ac  x„  to  the 
effect  that  under  the  gospel  no  distinction  was  to  exist 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  cb  it.  1-13.  The  mention  of 
this  circumstance  gives  the  apostle  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  great  theme  which  he  is  ■boat  to  dis 
cuss,  ch  .  u  11-21, 

Addressing  himself  directly  to  the  Galatians,  he  now, 
in  the  second  part  of  the  epistle,  enters  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Let  them  call  to  memory  their  own  experience. 
Was  it  through  the  law  or  through  faith  in  Christ  that 
they  had  received  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit* 
The  case  of  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  might  have  led  them  to  the  tnith.  For  at 
what  time  were  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  '.  Long 
before  the  law  was  given ;  and  it  wa«  the  patriarch's 
faith  in  those  promises  that  procured  him  acceptance 


with  God.  It  is  the  same  faith  which  saves,  and  which 
distinguishes,  all  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham. 
To  he  of  the  law  is  to  be  under  the  curse;  a  curse  from 
which  Christ  alone  by  his  death  has  relieved  us,  eh.  ill 
1-18.  The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  then  was  the 
law  promulgated,  seeing  it  could  never  give  life' 
Answer — It  never  was  intended  to  give  life:  it  was 
introduced  Iwtween  the  original  promise  to  Abraham 
and  the  coming  of  Christ,  for  special  purposes,  viz.  to 
curb  the  outbreaks  of  a  sinful  nature,  especially  the  sin 
of  idolatry,  and  by  means  of  its  inward  discipline  and 
its  ritual  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christ. 
Now  that  Christ  lias  come,  it*  function  has  ceased, 
ci».  ill.  i»-».  As  emancipated  by  Christ  from  the  yoke 
of  legal  Ixmdage,  let  them  jealously  guard  their  Chris- 
tian liberty,  ch  ir.  i-nk  Their  present  tendency  to 
legalism,  contrast*-*!  with  their  former  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  the  gospel,  made  him  almost  doubt  whether 
they  did  not  need  a  second  regeneration.  They  made 
much  of  the  law;  let  them  listen  to  it.  In  the  history 
of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  tie  xxl, — the  son  of  the  free- woman 
superseding,  as  rightful  heir,  the  son  of  the  bond-woman 
—they  had  a  divinely- intended  illustration  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  ch.  W.  ll-JL  To  sum  up: 
if  they  underwent  circumcision,  as  a  matter  necessary 
to  salvation,  they  would  thereby  openly  dissolve  their 
connection  with  Christ  and  the  blessings  of  his  salva- 
tion—in whom  no  outward  distinctions  are  of  any  avail, 
but  "faith  which  worketh  by  love,"  cb  n  it 

This  leads  to  the  third  and  practical  portion  of  the 
epistle,  in  which  the  ajMistle  admonishes  the  Galatians 
against  a  licentious  abuse  of  the  Christian  liberty  which 
was  their  birthright.  If  they  were  really  led  by  the 
Spirit,  they  would  necessarily  alwmnd  in  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  in  their  two  great  divisions  of  personal  purity 
and  Christian  love,  cb  t.  ii-2d;  vi.  l-w.  Asa  proof  of  the 
intense  interest  which  he  felt  in  them,  he  mentions  the 
unusual  circumstance  that  he  had  written  the  epistle 
with  his  own  hand;  and  concludes  with  a  brief  repetition 
of  the  doctrinal  points  upon  which  he  had  enlarged, 
rh  it  Ills. 

[This  enUtlo  ho*  l«e*rt  often  commented  upon.  Luther's  work 
was  one  of  the  main  instrument*  of  promoting  the  1U  formation ■ 
nnd  in  this  (mint  of  view  it  -nil  retains  iti  value.  lie  drew 
ninth  fioui  Augustine's  commentary,  the  moat  valuable  of  the 
patristic  remains  upon  thin  subject.  The  doctrinal  tendencies 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  Eastern  chnrvh,  mich  as  Chrysostora, 
Thcotioret,  ThoophyLwrt,  A'c  .  render  their  lalsnin  lam  valuable. 
Among  modern  critical  oomnientarim  may  be  mentioned — Winer 
(Li[«.  IS'.".').  I'aulin  (lleidel.  lstl).  Kurkert  (I-eipz.  1S.1H),  Usteri 
(Zurich,  ]s:;.T>,  OUhanmm  (Konig»berK,  1*11),  Meyer  (Uott.  lgil), 
Alford  (I^iid.  18.-7),  Ellieott  (t-ond.  1WB).J  |E.  A.  U] 

GALBANUM  [njsSn  (dUWtao*),  Greek,  x*W"J. 

Y.x  xxx.  3»].  This  was  one  of  the  ingredients  used  in 
compounding  the  sacred  incense.  Of  the  gum  gal 
hanum  of  pharmacy  and  commerce,  two  specimens 
now  lie  before  us — tlie  one  a  gray  and  dirty  con- 
glomerate, full  of  sand  and  impurities;  the  other 
evidently  collected  with  care,  and  probably  obtained 
by  tapping  or  scarifying  the  plant  which  yields  it. 
With  its  resinous  fracture,  its  colour  varying  from  a 
transparent  gray  to  white  or  brownish  yellow,  there  is 
not  much  to  distinguish  it  at  first  sight  from  the  crude 
state  of  other  gum  resins;  but  a  scent  similar  to  that 
which  we  know  so  well  in  fennel,  angelica,  and  kin- 
dred plants,  at  once  suggests  its  umbelliferous  origin 
With  tlie  general  appearance  of  the  plants  belonging  to 
this  immense  natural  order,  aud     Iiappily  named  from 
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tin-1  parasol  pattern  in  which  the  tiny  flowers  arc  ar- 
ranged, every  one  is  familiar  (see  the  figure,  article 
Cumin);  but  to  vegetable  chemistry  theru  is  no  order 
which  at  first  sight  offers  so  many  anomalies  and  cap- 
rices. The  roots  of  the  parsnip  and  carrot  are  popular 
esculents ;  the  root  of  a  species  of  Xurthex  yields  the 
horrible  drug  assafietida.  The  juice  of  hemlock,  cow- 
bane,  and  water-dropwort  (Conium,  Curuta,  and  CL'nan- 
the)  is  deadly  poison;  pickled  samphire  and  candied 
angelica  are  regarded  as  delicacies;  the  seeds  of  the 
caraway  and  cumiu  are  extensively  employed  as  condi- 
ments; innumerable  dishes  are  flavoured  or  garnished 
with  paraley;  and  in  Thibet,  Dr.  Falconer  tells  us,  that 
the  young  shoots  of  the  assafcstida  plant  are  devoured 
as  a  dainty  (Llnnean  Transaction*,  rol.  it.  p.  2**>).  All  these 
and  other  anomalies  are  owing  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence in  different  parts  of  the  plant  of  certain  princi- 
ples, such  as  the  alkaline  conia  in  hemlock,  an  aroma- 
tic oil  in  caraway  and  coriander,  and  a  gum-resin^such 
as  is  found  in  the  stem  of  the  fennel  and  the  roots  of 
the  assafwtiila.  Such  a  gum-resin  is  galbanum.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  an  exudation  from 
the  Galbanum  officinale  of  Don,  a  plant  which  occurs 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  although  a  gum  not 
unlike  galbanum  is  also  obtained  from  the  Opoidia 
aalbanifcra  of  Lindley.  According  to  our  standard  of 
smell,  its  odour  is  by  no  means  agreeable.  But  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  not  used  except  in 
with  other  fragrant  sul  stances ;  and  when  so 
Dioscorides  says  that  it  enhanced  their  efficacy,  (sm 
EtMsAmlbbSKK.M.)  [j.  h.] 

GAL'EED  [heap  of  witness],  the  name  given  by 
Jacob  to  the  sort  of  cairn,  or  heap  of  stones,  raised  by 
him  and  Laban  on  Mount  Gilead,  in  commemoration 
of  their  Iwrttherly  covenant,  Go.  nil,  47,  ts. 

GALILEE,  COUNTRY  OP.  The  northernmost 
of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  Holy  Land  was 
divided  in  our  Lord's  time.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  word  V?J  (Oa(il),  which  as  a  noun  signi-  , 

•T 

fies  anything  circular,  such  as  a  ring,  E«.  l  o;  c«.t.  i«,  then 
a  circuit  or  region  of  country,  and  specifically  the  region 
indicated  above,  or  some  part  of  it,  Jo*.  x«.  T;  l  Kl.  u.  it; 
Is.  lx.  L  The  limits  of  Galilee  varied  at  different  times. 
Its  northern  boundaries  were  the  mountains  of  Hermon 
and  Lelianon,  where  it  adjoins  Ccale-Hyria  and  "the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon."  On  the  east  it  was  divided 
by  the  Jordan  and  the  lakes  of  Merom  and  Gen- 
nesaret  from  Gaulonitis,  Hippene,  and  (i  ad  aria,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Batancan  tetrarchy.  Its  southern 
Ijorderran  from  Scythopolis  (Bethshan),  through  Ginea, 
Jenin  (Heb.  Engannim,  Jos  xlx.  21,  or  Beth-Gan,  2  Kl. 
lx.  2T,  translated  in  Eng.  ver.  garden- house)  to  Mount 
Carmel.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  from  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  narrow  strip  of  the  maritime  plain  of 
Phcenice.  It  occupied  the  ancient  territory  of  the  tribes 
of  Zebulon,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali,  with  the  northern 
settlement  of  Dan ;  and  at  one  time  comprised  part  of 
Asher,  from  Carmel  to  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  which  was  in 
Roman  times  assigned  to  Phoenicia.  At  one  time  it  was 
divided  into  two  districts,  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee, 
of  which  Josephus  (Boll.  Jud.  UL  a,  1)  says,  that  "  the 
Lower  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to  Zabulon, 
having  in  the  maritime  parts  Ptolemais  for  its  neigh- 
bour. Its  breadth  is  from  the  village  called  Xaloth, 
which  lies  in  the  great  plain,  as  far  as  Bersabe  :  from 
this  also  begins  to  bo  taken  the  breadth  of  the  Upper 


Galilee  as  far  as  the  village  Baca,  which  divides  UV 
land  of  the  Tyrians  from  it  Its  length  is  also  from 
Meloth  to  Thella,  a  village  near  to  Jordan."  Upper 
Galilee  was  sometimes  called  Galilee  of  the  («  ntiks.  on 
account  of  the  mixed  races  by  which  it  was  inhabited ; 
hence  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah  ix.  1,  2- 
which  are  freely  rendered  by  St.  Matthew.  <±  n 
and  applied  to  the  ministrv  of  our  Lord,  after  he  went  to 
reside  at  Capernaum-"  The  land  of  Zabulon  ami  the 
land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond 
Jordan,  Galileo  of  the  Gentiles;  the  people  which  tat  fa 
darkness  saw  great  light,"  kc.  That  is,  the  inhahi 
tants  of  Upper  Galilee  in  Zebulon  ami  Naphtali,  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  even  those  beyond  Jordan, 
were  illumined  by  the  Light  of  the  world  dwelling  at 
Capernaum.  The  region  above  all  others  chine 
terized  by  its  spiritual  darkness  and  depression  *w  the 
first  to  partake  of  the  glory  of  the  new  dispensation. 
The  rabbinists  divide  Galilee  into  three  parts -~  upper, 
nether,  and  the  valley. 

The  modern  traveller  who  approaches  Galilee  from 
southern  Palestine  by  way  of  Shechem,  descends  from 
the  hills  of  Samaria  upon  the  frontier  town  of  Jenm. 
In  this  neighbourhood  was  probably  the  scene  of  th> 
cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers,  Lu.  xrii.  It,  described  »» 
taking  place  while  our  Lord  was  travelling  from  dsn 
lee  to  Jerusalem  through  the  midst  {i.e.  the  border 
land)  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Dean  Trench  i>v*a  « 
the  Miracles,  p.  332)  supposes  that  our  Lord,  avoiding  the 
unfriendly  land  of  the  Samaritan*,  was  journeying  doe 
eastward  toward  the  Jordan,  having  Galilee  on  hb 
hft  and  Samaria  (which  is  therefore  first  named)  «n 
his  right,  "and  on  reaching  the  river,  either  paw*! 
over  it  at  Scythopolis,  where  we  know  there  ***  a 
bridge,  recreesiut;  the  river  by  the  ford*  near  Jericho, 
or  kept  on  the  western  tank  till  he  reached  that  city, 
where  we  presently  find  him,"  Lu.  xvtti  v. 

From  Jenin  the  road  lewis  over  the  undulating  valW 
of  Jezreel,  now  called  the  plain  of  Esdraeloo  (* 
Jezreel),  till  towards  its  northern  extremity  the  bill 
country  of  Lower  Galilee  appears  in  full  view.  Tab* 
is  on  the  right,  and  the  traditional  Mount  of  Preeipittr 
tion  on  the  left.  On  leaving  the  plain,  the  mad  denies 
through  the  mountains  to  Nazareth,  which  is  built  on 
the  steep  slopo  of  one  of  the  hills  that  surround  it  oa 
all  sides.  From  thence,  between  the  northern  si«ie  of 
Talior  and  Kefr  Kenna,  one  of  the  supposed  site*  of 
Cana  of  Galilee,  the  way  lies  over  rugged  hilts  to  ike 
deep  basin  of  the  lake  of  THxTias.  The  scenery  d 
Upper  Galilee  is  bolder  and  at  the  same  time  richer  than 
that  of  southern  Palestine,  and  the  dreariness  as  of  » 
blighted  country  less  conspicuous.  It  is  now  thinly 
populated,  but  abounds  in  forests  of  oaks  and  otker 
trees.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p  ss&)  suggest*  that  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob,  Oc  allx.  21.  should  be  translated, 
Naphtaii  is  a  spreading  terebinth,  he  puttetb  «rt 
goodly  toughs ;  and  quotes  Van  de  Velde's  (it  • 
description  of  the  country  of  Kedesh- Naphtali  m  » 
natural  park  of  oaks  and  terebinths. 

The  Galilean  tribes  are  but  little  mentioned  in  early 
Jewish  history,  and  were  removed  to  Assyria  by  Hgfatb- 
Pilescr  20  years  before  Ephraim  and  150  yean  before 
Judah.  Henceforth  the  inhabitants  were  a  mixed  need 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  Strabo  enumerate* 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Phcenicians.  They  Mk«d 
the  fortunes  of  Judea  in  ito  subjection  to  the  Baby  W 
Persian,  and  Grecian  empires  successively,  I 
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ward*  formed  part  of  the  Maceabean  and  Idumean 
monarchies.  Upon  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
Galilee  ww  assigned  to  Herod  Antipos,  who  continued 
to  govern  it  till  his  banishment  in  a.D.  39,  six  years 
after  tlte  crucifixion.     Its  inhabitants  had  then  the 


vegetation.  Lower  down,  the  gran,  which  during  the 
winter  rains  had  flourished,  WM  now  withering  in  the 
nun,  Mat.  x in  0;  but  in  the  valleys  and  ravines,  wherever 
any  of  the  many  fountains  and  st remits  gushed  forth, 
there  was  verdure  and  cultivation,  Mnt.  ziu.  ».  This 


reputation  of  being  rude  in  sjicech,  VuA.  x»»i.  73,  anil  I  view  from  the  .Nazareth  road  is  one  of  unusual  beauty 
manners,  independent  in  thought,  and 

warlike  in  disposition.    Having  afforded  THF.  BSA  <>K  OALILKK  AND  ITS  COASTS, 

a  safe  retreat  to  the  holy  family  on  their 
return  from  Egypt,  Galilee  was  well 
adapted  to  become  the  chief  scene  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  from  its  freedom  from 
priestly  and  pharisaical  prejudice,  which 
in  Judea  constantly  proved  dangerous 
to  bis  pt:r.->"ii  as  well  as  a  hindcrauct 
to  his  mini<try.  It  was  in  truth  the 
only  part  of  i'alestine  in  which  it  was 
at  the  time  practicable  for  him  to  carry- 
on  his  supernatural  working,  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  his  kingdom.  Herod 
An  Upas  was  succeeded  in  Galilee  by 
Herod  Agrippa,  the  tetrarcli  of  Tra- 
chonitis,  who  received  the  title  of  king, 
and  two  years  later  added  Judea  and 
Samaria  to  his  dominions.  On  his 
death,  Ac.  nt.  sa,  Galilee  formed  part  of 
the  lioman  province  of  Syria,  and  was 
governed  with  the  rest  of  Palestine  by 
a  procurator.  At  that  time  it  was  very 
populous,  and  contained  '20 1  cities  and 
towns,  which  together  paid  200  talents 
in  tribute  to  the  Roman  empire.  I'pou 
the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  rebellion, 
at  the  end  of  Nero's  reign,  Galilee  was 
reduced  by  the  Romans  under  Titus  and 
Vespasian,  about  three  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.        [c.  T.  m.  j 

GAL  ILEE,  SEA  OF.  called  aW»  the 
Lake  or  Tidekias  or  the  Lake  okGkn- 
XEhaKET.    Its  Old  Testament  name  is 
the  "Sea  of  C'hinnereth,"  from  the  town 
of  Cbinnereth  on  its  banks,  J.«.xii.3A,  or 
perhaps  the  town  was  named  from  the 
oval  or  harp-like  shape  of  the  lake— 
Kinnor  being  the  Hebrew  word  for  a 
harp.     The  modern   name  is  Itahr- 
Tabarych.     It  is  the  second  of  the 
three  lakes  into  which  the  Jordan  flow* 
(Tacitiu.lliiit  i  e).  Its  size  is  variously  computed.  Jose- 
ph us  (War*,iu.  10,1 ),  gives  its  1-  iiirth  as  110  stadia  or  18 
miles,  and  its  breadth  as  40  stadia  or  4  miles  5  furlongs. 
I>r.  Kobinson  state*  it  to  be  about  (11 J  geographical  or) 
13  English  miles  long,  and  5  or  (I  miles  broad.  Its 
depression  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  is  also 
the  subject  of  much  dispute.     The  result*  of  bam 
metrical  observations  have  varied  U-twt  ■  n  >  I    i<  •  t  ami 
606  feet,  but  according  to  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  Lieut.  Symonds,  R.E.,  in  1S41,  it-  •:•  pr.  s-i.-n  i- 
only  328  feet.     In  this  Van  de  Veld.-  thinks  then 
must  liave  tieen  some  mistake;  and  hi  adhere*  to  the 
figure*  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  which  give  089  feet,  as  pro- 
bably the  most  accurate  (Memoir,  p.  igs,  ui).  The 
rounding  hills  are  dcscrilsrd  as  sometimes  bare  and 
Inrren,  sometimes  as  green  and  fertile.    The  writer, 
who  first  saw  the  lake  on  the  road  from  Nazareth  to 
Tiberias  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April  found 
the  top*  of  the  hills  gray  and  roekv,  and  destitute  of 
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and  interest.  On  the  op|>osite  shore  a  range  of  hill* 
shuts  in  the  lake  and  seems  to  rise  from  its  very  waters, 
whilst  far  away  to  the  north  can  be  seen  the  snowy 
heights  of  Hennon.  The  writer  never  saw  the  lake 
otherwise  than  calm  and  placid,  or  rippled  by  a  gentle 
breeze;  but  any  one  who  lias  witnessed  the  sudden 
storms  which  agitate  the  Swiss  or  Italian  lakes,  can 
well  understand  Dr.  Thompson's  description  of  a  tem- 
pest on  Genneaaret  (Lam)  Mid  tUe  Book,  p.  374).  "  My  ex- 
perience in  this  region  enables  me  to  sympathize  with 
the  disciples  in  tkeir  long  night's  contest  with  the  wind. 
I  sp.  ni  a  nijht  in  that  Wady  Shukaiyif.  some  :i  miles 
up  it  to  the  left  of  us  The  sun  h:ul  -earr.  ly  a,  t  when 
the  wind  began  to  rush  down  toward  the  lake,  and  it 
continued  all  night  long,  with  constantly  increasing 
violence,  so  that  when  we  reached  the  shore  next 
morning,  the  face  of  the  lake  was  like  a  huge  boiling 
caldron.  The  wind  howled  down  evi-rv  wady  from 
the  north  east  and  east  with  such  fury  that  no  effort* 
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of  n i with  ooul<l  have  brought  a  l*>at  to  shore  at  anv 
point  along  that  coast.  In  a  wind  like  that,  the  dis- 
ciples tntut  have  been  driven  quite  across  to  Genne- 
os  we  know  they  were.  To  understand  the 
i  of  these  sudden  and  violent  tempests,  we  must 
remember  the  lake  lies  low — 600  feet  lower  than  the 
ocean;  that  tho  vast  and  naked  plateaus  of  the  Jaulan 
rise  to  a  great  height,  spreading  backwards  to  the  hills 
of  the  Hauran,  and  upward  to  snowy  Ilermon;  that 
the  water-courses  have  cut  out  profound  ravines  and 
wild  gorges,  converging  to  the  head  of  this  lake,  and 
that  these  act  like  gigantic  funnel*  to  draw  down  the 
MM  winds  from  the  mountains."  "  Moreover,  those 
winds  are  not  oidy  violent,  but  they  come  down  sud- 
denly, and  often  when  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear.  I 
once  went  in  to  swim  near  the  hot  baths,  and  t»efore  I 
was  aware,  a  wind  came  rushing  over  the  cliffs  with 
such  force  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could 
regain  the  shore."  The  town  of  Tiberias,  toward  which 
the  Nazareth  road  rapidly  descends,  has  never  recovered 
from  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake  in  1837.  It  is 
now  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall,  and  consists  of 
a  number  of  miserable  hovels  which  are  scattered  over 
its  former  site.  The  road  along  the  western  shores  of 
the  lake  to  Khan  Minyeh,  is  hallowed  at  every  step 
by  associations  with  our  Lord's  history.  The  country 
is  thinly  populated,  almost  desolate;  the  narrow  strip 
of  level  land  is  covered  with  thicketH  of  oleander  and 
other  shrubs.  The  hills  arc  broken  by  a  succession  of 
narrow  valleys  watered  with  innumerable  springs,  and 
cultivated  wherever  a  patch  of  arable  land  is  found. 
The  lake  itself  abounds  in  many  kinds  of  fish,  but 
scarce  a  boat  or  fisherman  is  now  seen  upon  it.  At 
the  village  of  Medjel,  the  ancient  Magdala,  which  is 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Tiberias,  is  an  opening  in  the  hills,  which  recede 
here  from  tho  lako,  and  we  come  in  full  view  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  According  to  Joscphus  (War*,iu.io,s), 
it  is  30  stadia  or  3  J  miles  long,  and  20  stadia  or  nearly 
'24  broad.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs,  of  which  the 
most  noted  is  at  the  north-western  side  of  the  plain, 
and  is  called  the  Round  Fountain,  from  the  circular 
basin  of  masonry  in  which  it  is  inclosed.  There  is  also 
Ain-el-tiny,  or  the  Spring  of  the  Fig-tree,  near  the 
ruined  Khan  Minyeh,  to  the  north-east,  where  the 
hills  again  approach  the  lake,  and  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  Among  these  hills  is  a  heap 
of  ruins  identified  by  Dr.  Thomson  with  the  site  of 
Chorazin,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  TtU  Hum, 
where  the  same  traveller  places  Capernaum.  Farther 
to  the  eastward  is  the  confluence  of  the  Jordan,  which 
is  here  easily  fordable,  though  its  bed  is  rocky  and 
uneven.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  is  the  site  of 
Bethsaida  Julias,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  and  in 
its  neighbourh.4>od  is  the  plain  of  Batthah,  the  supposed 
scene  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  The 
country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  consists  of  steep 
and  barren  hills  rising  almost  immediately  from  the 
water,  intersected  by  narrow  gorges,  the  beds  of  winter 
torrents.  Opposite  Magdala  is  Kerta,  prolwbly  the 
ancient  Gergeaa  (tee  GERCESEXEst.  At  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  lake  is  the  outlet  of  the  Jordan  near  Ktrai; 
the  ancient  Tarichea.  It  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  is  one  of  the  few  travellers  who  have 
visited  it:  "The  shore  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  flint, 
jasper,  chalcedony,  and  agate,  mixed  with  several  kinds 
of  fresh-water  shells."    "  The  ruins  of  a 


partly  choke  up  the  exit  and  narrow  it  to  about  100  feet 
in  width  at  low  water,  and  even  there  it  was  not  mm 
than  4  feet  deep;  the  current  however  is  very  swift" 
(Tho  Land  and  Uio  Book,  p  39l). 

The  whole  scenery  of  the  lake  has  a  certain  air  of 
brightness  and  cheerfulness  unknown  elsewhere  in 
Palestine;  but  the  absence  of  human  life  in  all  this  fer- 
tility of  soil  is  most  remarkable.  Very  different  wa» 
its  aspect  in  the  days  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  Its  hill?, 
now  bare,  were  then  covered  with  vineyard*,  and 
abounded  in  walnut,  fig,  olive,  and  other  trees  (Jsat- 
pkiu,  Wars,  iu.  10,  s).  Like  Como,  its  shores  were  studded 
with  towns  and  villas.  Like  Lucerne,  its  waters  Ml 
a  great  highway,  and  brought  the  merchandise  of  Da- 
mascus  to  the  south  and  the  balm  of  Gucad  to  the 
west.  It  was  also  covered  with  numerous  boats  en- 
gaged in  fishing  or  carrying  passengers  to  and  from  the 
many  villages  on  its  borders.  Tiberias,  newly  built  by 
Herod  the  Great  in  honour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  w 
the  capital  of  his  luxurious  son  Antipas.  Among  it* 
numerous  inhabitants  there  was  ample  scope  for  the 
great  Physician's  labours.  There  were  the  Galilean 
nobleman,  Jn  tv. «,  the  Gentile  centurion,  Mm.  «u  i,  the 
publicans,  Mat.  Ix.  9,  the  women  that  were  sinners,  LaTh.r, 
the  fishermen  of  the  lake,  Mar.  1.  in.  IT — all  collected  is 
great  numbers  to  witness  his  miracles  and  to  hear  hit 
words.  And  while  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  them- 
selves the  scene  of  some  of  those  miracles,  in  particular 
of  the  stilling  the  tempest,  Mat.  int.  as,  and  the  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes,  Jn.  xxt.  o,  so  the  wide  beach  affcmied 
room  for  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  listen,  and 
the  busy  life  of  the  shore  suggested  the  images  of  web 
parables  as  the  Sower,  the  Tares,  the  Mustard-tree,  the 
Draw-net,  Mat.  xlti.  When  we  read  in  Josephus  of  the 
mercenary  disposition  of  the  people  in  those  days,  and 
witness  the  same  feature  in  the  modem  oriental  char- 
acter, from  the  Pasha  on  his  divan  to  the  shepherd  boy 
on  the  hills,  we  shall  see  the  wisdom  with  which  our 
Lord  constantly  aimed  at  ita  correction  both  by  his 
example  and  his  teaching.  Again,  the  secluded  regx* 
of  the  eastern  shore  afforded  him  solitude  and  rest  mm 
his  labours,  Mar.  vt  H,  and  opportunity  for  secret  con 
verse  with  his  heavenly  Father.  "The  lake,  in  this 
double  aspect,  is  thus  a  reflex  of  that  union  of  energy 
and  rest,  of  active  labour  and  of  deep  devotion,  which 
is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as  it  was  of  the  life  of 
Him  in  whom  that  union  was  first  taught  and  shown 
(Stanley,  SJnal  and  Palestine,  p.  37l).  No  wonder  thst  after 
his  resurrection  he  recalled  his  disciples  to  this  wefl- 
known  spot,  so  as  to  connect  their  future  labours  at 
Jerusalem  ami  throughout  the  world  with  hi*  own  We 
in  Galilee,  Jn.  xxt 

Of  the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  more  particularly  here,  as  they  have  found 
distinct  and  separate  mention  elsewhere.  (Sa  dm- 
sai-m,  Bethsaida,  Magdala.  Gergesexes,  Tibebu* 
kc.)  [c.T.nl 

GALL  [rrrc  (mrroroA),  bitterness],  the  pungent  fluM 

t  ; 

secreted  in  the  gall-bladder  of  animals,  or  the  bile.  » 
is  referred  to  in  Job  somewhat  poetically  as  a  name  for 
tho  Vital  fluids  about  the  heart  of  the  system,  to  shed 

he  whole  frame, 


or  pour  out  which  were  to  prostrate  the  \ 
ch.  xri.  13;  ix.  ss  In  the  case  of  venomous  animal*,  tjn» 
fluid  was  anciently,  though  erroneously,  identified  witb 
the  poison  (rilny,  tint  HUt  xL  sr),  and  a  reference  to  this 
opinion  is  also  found  in  Job,  xx.  it  where  "the 9*U<* 
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is  manifestly  but  another  name  for  the  poitcm  of 

Much  in  the  same  way  Shakapeare  connects 

it  with  the  spleen  : — 

"  You  ikall  rtige»t  tlio  voiiom  of  your  •plwin. 
Though  it  do  xjillt  jrou."— Jultut  Cirtar,  act  iv.  ac.  3. 

GALL  z;nr>,  roth).  "A  |>oisonous  plant,  Oe.  xxix. 
IS  growing  quickly  and  luxuriantly.  Hoi.  n,  of  a  bitter 
taste,  IV  UU.  2S;  L*.  Ill,  &,  and  therefore  coupled  with 
wormwood,  Do  uiix.  17;  La.  lii.  Ii> "  So  says  Gesenius ; 
but  which  of  many  possible  plants  it  may  have  been, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  many  instances  popu- 
lar  name*  are  to  the  botanist  a  source  of  confusion  and 
perplexity.  For  example,  our  own  word  ' '  nightshade'' 
is  sometimes  given  to  a  species  of  Zsoianum,  sometimes 
to  an  Atropa;  whilst  the  "enchanter's  nightshade"  is 
the  Circna  luMiana.  When  we  speak  of  "hemlock," 
we  mean  Conium  maculatum;  but  in  some  localities 
it  would  rather  suggest  the  "water- hemlock,"  or  Ci- 


cuta  rirotia.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  agree  with 
Itosenm tiller  (Botany  of  the  Hible, p  ns>),  that  the  name 
rosh  may  have  been  given  to  a  variety  of  unwhole- 
some plants,  which  cannot  now  be  determined  with 
absolute  certainty.  In  Hob.  x.  4,  and  Am.  vi.  12,  the 
English  version  is  "hemlock,"  and  Celsius  would 
render  it  hemlock  in  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs. 
Gesenius  gives  his  verdict  for  the  poppy,  "so  called 
from  its  heads ;"  and  we  are  surprised  that  a  recent 
authority  should  state  as  an  objection  to  this,  that 
poppy- juice  "is  not  bitter."  Poppy-seeds  are  not  par- 
ticularly narcotic,  nor  are  they  unpleasant ;  hut  surely 
opium,  or  the  juice  obtained  from  the  seed  -  vessels 
of  the  PayMra-  tomniftrum,  is  abundantly  bitter, 
and  its  stupefying  properties  comport  with  some 
of  the  scriptural  allusions.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
suppose  that  "  grapes  of  gall,"  Do.  xxxit.  32,  have  any 
reference  to  the  form  of  the  fruit,  neither  hemlock 
nor  poppy  would  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  the 
Solatium  nigrum,  with  its  black  globular  l>erries,  no 
specious  and  so  pernicious.  There  is  one  group  of 
plants  which,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  has  not  been 
suggested,  but  which  combines  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
requisite  attributes  :  we  mean  the  Euphorbias.  Many 
of  them  grow  in  cornfields :  the  milky  juice  is  so 
acrid  as  to  act  as  a  caustic  when  outwardly  applied  ; 
nor  would  it  l«  easy  to  name  any  vegetable  extract  of 
common  occurrence  so  distasteful  or  so  deadly.  WHh 
the  juice  of  one  species  the  Hottentots  poison  their 
arrows ;  and  branches  thrown  into  the  fountains  fre 
quented  by  wild  beasts  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|>et 
make  the  water  so  deleterious  that  any  creature  drink- 
ing freely  is  sure  to  drop  down  and  expire  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  spring.  Even  the  milder  "spurges" 
of  Britain  art?  sufficiently  formidable.  A  friend  of 
our  own  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  after  swallow- 
ing in  an  unwise  exjieriment  the  recent  juice  of  one 
species:  and  the  peasants  of  Kerry  employ  the  K. 
hibcrnica  for  the  purpose  of  stupefying,  and  so  cap- 
turing, the  fishes  of  their  streams.  "  Si  powerful  are 
its  qualities,  that  a  small  creel  or  basket  filled  with  the 
bruised  plant  suffice*  to  poison  the  fish  for  several 
miles  down  a  river"  (llookof«  Brttl»h  Flora)  If  any  one 
plant  is  to  monopolize  the  qualities  ascribed  in  the 
Bible  to  "hemlock"  and  "gall,"  they  eppner  to  meet 
in  this  geuus,  species  of  which  are  found  all  over 
Palestine.  Even  the  "grapes  of  gall"  are  not  lwdly 
represented  by  the  rounded  three-berried  fruit.  Curi- 
the  very  day  when  we  are  cor- 


recting this  proof,  we  find  an  extract  from  the  Malta 
Timer,  of  January  *22d,  18C3,  mentioning  that  in  two 
of  the  princi|>al  hotels  at  Valletta  nineteen  persons 
had  been  poisoned,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives,  after  partaking  of  goats'  milk.  The 
natives  attribute  the  deleterous  quality  of  the  milk  to 
a  plant  which  they  call  "tenhuta,"  one  of  the  Euphor- 
tjiartrr,  and  which  they  say  the  goat  eats  without  any 
injury  to  itself,  although  frequently  with  deadly  conse- 
quences to  those  who  drink  goats'  milk.  [j.  H.] 
GALLEY.    8*  Ship. 

GAL  Id  M  [heaps],  mentioned  twice,  1  .Sa.  xxv.  44,  Is. 
x.  30,  and  in  the  last  passage  in  connection  with  other 
towns  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  so  that  it  was  probably 
a  town  of  Benjamin.  But  no  certain  information  or 
definite  traces  of  it  exist. 

GAL'LIQ  [Gr.  I'aXXfwid,  in  Paul's  time,  the  deputy 
or  proconsul  of  Achaia.  His  full  name  was  L.  Junius 
Ann&'us  Gallic*.  Originally  it  had  been  Marcus  Ann. 
Xovatus ;  but  on  being  adopted  by  the  rhetorician 
Junius  Gallio,  he  changed  it  into  L.  Junius  Ann. 
Gallic  He  was  the  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
who  refers  to  him  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his  works 
(QiiaitioDo*  Xatnnim),  and  addresses  another  to  him  (D« 
Vita  BoataV  It  is  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  former  of 
these  productions,  that  Seneca  more  particularly  no- 
tices the  excellent  qualities  of  his  brother,  and  espe- 
cially commends  him  for  his  intense  dislike  of  flattery. 
So  loveable  was  be  in  his  general  temper  and  bearing, 
that  no  one,  Seneca  declares,  was  bo  attractive  to  a 
single  individual  as  he  was  to  everybody  (nemo 
roortalium  uni  t&m  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus). 
In  this  eulogium  some  allowance  should,  no  doubt,  be 
made  for  the  partiality  of  brotherly  affection;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  strong  assertions  made  on  ptirposo 
to  meet  the  eye  of  the  public,  could  scarcely  have  been 
hazarded  without  some  -did  foundation  for  them. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  at  variance  with  them  in  the 
brief  notice  that  is  given  of  Gallio**  Itchaviour  in  connec- 
tion with  the  apostle  at  Corinth.  The  Jews,  irritated 
by  the  succe«s  of  Paul's  labours,  excited  a  tumult,  and 
dragged  him  ln-fore  the  judgment-seat,  under  the  charge 
of  teaching  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law. 
But  Gallio,  with  the  equanimity  and  mildness  of  tem- 
j>er  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  l»ecn  distinguished, 
discouraged  their  violent  preceding,  and  refused  to 
entertain  the  question,  as  one  which  did  not  properly 
belong  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  told  them  it  was  for 
other  matters  that  he  was  called  to  do  the  part  of 
a  judge,  Ac  xTlii.  tt-17.  It  would  appar  that  the 
Greeks  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  some  of 
whom  doubtless  felt  personally  interested  in  the  matter, 
were  greatly  pleased  at  the  repulse  which  the  con- 
tention* Jews  thus  met  with :  and  turning  round  on 
them,  and  determined  to  give  them  a  practice]  lemon 
from  the  occasion,  they  made  an  assault  on  Sosthenes. 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  governor,  while  he  looked  on  with  indifference — 
probably  thinking  that  a  certain  measure  of  castiga- 
tion  was  not  undeserved.  The  result  was,  that  the 
aj>ostle  was  allowed  to  prosecute  his  labours  undis- 
turl>cd,  and  with  growing  success. 

'Hie  language  employed  by  the  sacred  historian 
respecting  Gallio  implies,  that  he  held  the  office  of 
proconsul  of  Achaia  (EaXXiajKOl  dWWaret'iorrof  rijf 
Axoias).  The  perfect  accuracy  of  this  designation, 
which  at  one  time  was  questioned,  is  now  beyond  dis- 
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putc.  It  wag  the  scnatorian  province*  which  were 
presided  over  by  a  proconsul :  and  Achaia,  the  usual 
among  the  Romans  for  Greece  as  a  province, 
i  at  that  particular  time  in  the  hand*  of  the  senate. 
Not  long  before,  in  the  reign  of  Til/criu*,  the  province, 
at  the  request  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  had  been 
made  over  to  the  emperor  (Tat  Ann  t  :»\ ;  but  it  was 
again  restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius  in  A.D.  44 — 
probably  atx>ut  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  tune  of 
Paul's  visit  (Sa©t.  Claud,  c.  a).  The  language  of  St. 
Luke,  therefore,  is  strictly  accurate. 

Little  is  known  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Gallio. 
After  the  murder  of  his  brother  Seneca  by  Nero,  he 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  is  represented 
by  Tacitus  as  having  made  supplication  for  his  lifu 
(Ann  xt.  73).  Ho  does  not  say  whether  the  suit  was 
successful  or  not.  Dio  Cassius  numbers  him  among 
the  victims  of  Nem'»  cruelty;  but  by  Jerome's  account 
he  committed  suicide  (Cliron  *.r>.  cel. 

OAMA  LIEL  [ttrntiit  of  Ood],  was  an  aucieut  name 
among  the  Jews,  though  it  occurs  only  of  one  indi- 
vidual in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  home  by  the 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus,  Nu.  i.  lo;  ii  «»  But  it  is  chiefly  thought  of 
now  as  the  name  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  or  teacher  at 
whose  feet  Paul  represents  himself 
brought  up,  Ac  nil,  3.  A  great 
found  in  the  rabbinical  writings  of  this  man  ine* 
Ufbtfoot,  lior  Hob.  Act«  r  31 )  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  among  his  country- 
men. He  is  there  re|>orted  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Rabbi  Simeon,  and  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Hill- 1 ; 
to  have  had  the  presidency  of  the  sanhedrim  at  Jeru- 
salem during  the  reigns  of  Tiliorius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius;  and  to  have  survived  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  eighteen  years.  These  accounts  cannot  lie 
altogether  relied  on;  but  they  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  high  place  held  by  Gamaliel  about  the 
period  of  the  go<q>el  era  among  Jewish  authorities. 
In  the  same  writings,  the  epithet  of  h <izoi.cn,  the  aged, 
or  the  elder,  is  frequently  ascribed  to  him.  There  is  a 
patristic  tradition  of  his  having  become  a  Christian, 
and  received  baptism  from  the  apostles  Peter  and 
John ;  but  it  is  entitled  to  no  credit.  On  the  one 
occasion  on  which  he  ap|>ears  taking  any  part  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  it  was  not  as  an  advocate  of 
its  claims,  but  as  a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence, 
restraining  the  intemperate  zeal  of  his  fellow-coun- 
cillors, and  advising  them  to  leave  matters  to  the 
testing  influence  of  time.  His  speech  may  certainly 
be  regarded  as  indicating  both  a  broader  and  a  calmer 
view  of  the  subject,  than  was  taken  by  others  around 
him ;  but  it  bes|H>ke  no  leaning  toward  Christianity 
itaelf.  It  had,  however,  the  effect  of  saving  the 
apostles  from  immediate  violence,  and  in  that  point  of 
view  is  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  means  employed 
by  God  for  shielding  the  infant  cause  of  the  gospel. 
But  men  could  not  remain  long  in  the  neutral  position 
of  Gamaliel ;  and  within  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
most  noted  representative  of  the  school  of  Gamaliel, 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  comes  forth  breathing  threatening* 
anil  slaughter  against  the  followers  of  Jesus. 

GAMES  |  'A-yu't-n,  I.udi\.  This  word  docs  not  occur 
in  Scripture,  though  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
things  signified  by  it.  Games  may  be  divided  into 
private  and  public.  The  find  arc  such  as  are  practised 
in  privat*.  and  to  which  the  public  are  not  invited. 


Of  these  the  principal  among  the  Jews  were  magic  and 
dancing,  especially  on  occasions  of  festivity,  »ucb  m 
weddings,  the  weaning  of  cluldren,  sheep-shearing,  and 
the  harvest  home.  Our  present  article  will  not  refer 
to  these,  but  to  public  games,  which  the  public  were 
invited  either  to  witness  or  to  engage  in.  Indeed 
it  was  from  their  public  character  that  their  name 
among  the  Greeks  was  given  them,  the  Agon  l*A>»t 
properly  signifying  a  gathering  or  assembly  of  people. 

The  object  of  instituting  public  games  was  manifold 
They  afforded  recreation  and  amusement  to  the  »pee- 
tators,  who  eagerly  anticipated  their  celebration,  enjoyed 
them  when  they  were  being  celebrated,  and  spike  of 
them  when  they  were  jiast.  They  were  also  gcneraUy 
intended  to  promote  habits  of  agility,  energetic  action, 
ami  temperance  among  those  who  practised  them,  and 
thereby  foster  those  qualities  which  tend  to  create  i 
brave,  hardy,  and  warlike  nation.  They  were,  ton, 
almost  invariably,  bound  up  with  the  religion  of  the 
land  where  they  were  practised,  being  in  heathen  coun- 
tries instituted  in  honour  of  the  gods,  or  of  deified  men, 
and  always  beginning  and  closing  with  sacrifice*  to  tbe 
gods.  \\  hen  conducted  with  temperance  and  rnodatv 
they  were  productive  of  great  national  advantage?;  but 
they  were  often,  and  esjiecially  in  times  of  luxury  and 
national  decline,  attended  with  circumstances  which 
made  the  evil  effects  arising  from  them  greater  than 
the  good.  The  Roman  circus,  with  its  fights  of  savage 
beasts  and  gladiators,  nourished  a  selfish  and  crwl 
spirit  in  those  who  came  to  feast  their  eyes  on  blood 
shed  and  death. 

Games  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Jewal 
life.  Some  of  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  in  the  Gretk 
and  other  games,  were  gained  among  the  Hebrew  by 
their  three  great  national  festivals — the  passover.  the 
feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  At  the 
recurrence  of  these  festivals  the  nation  wo*  brought 
together  in  honour  of  the  true  God  ;  and  in  tin**  of 
religious  feeling  thi^se  great  meetings  were  looked  for- 
ward to  and  were  celebrated  with  perhaps  not  les*  joy. 
though  joy  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  fn  m  that  with 
which  the  Greeks  looked  forward  to  and  celebrate*!  tbeir 
Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games.  The  puUic 
games  of  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  exclusively 
connected  with  military  sports  and  exercises,  and  even 
of  these  the  notices  are  few  and  brief.  It  was  probably 
in  this  way  that  the  Jewish  youth  were  in-«tmcud  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  of  the  sling,  t  Sa.  xx  an.  y>-zs;  J*  «>- 
is-,  l  Ch  xil  S.  Allusion  to  what  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  war-dance,  such  as  we  read  of  in  diffeirn; 
countries,  urenw  to  l>e  made  in  2  Sa.  ii.  1 4,  where  Abmr 
proposes  that  the  young  men  should  arise  and  "play' 
before  the  two  armies.   The  Hebrew  y^xj  [fhafhal^  for 

•  -T 

"play,"  is  frequently  used  for  dancing,  is».  «i;Je 
and  Aimer  seems  here  to  refer  to  a  sport  of  this  kind, 
not  now  to  lie  used  as  an  amusement,  but  turned  into 
stern  reality.  From  the  custom  of  lifting  stones  of 
enormous  weight  practised  in  his  time  by  the  Jewish 
youth,  Jerome,  concluding  that  a  similar  game  wa#  in 
use  in  earlier  times,  elucidates  a  difficult 
Zee.  xii.  3,  in  which  the  prophet  compares 
to  a  burdensome  or  weighty  stone  which  should  cru«h 
nil  who  attempted  to  raise  and  carry  it.  These  wen-  tbe 
only  public  games  among  the  Hebrews  until,  in  th« 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  b.c.  187,  Jv"^ 
in  consequence  high-priest,  introduced  into  Jew 
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.  the  Grecian  gymnasium,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  training  up  the  Jewish  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the 
heathen,  i  Mae.  l».  a,  12.  With  many  of  the  young  men, 
and  even  with  several  of  the  priesthood,  Jason  succeeded 
in  gaining  favour  for  his  new  games.  But  the  pious 
portion  of  the  nation  reganlcd  these  proceedings  with 
abhorrence.  They  could  not  approve  of  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  false  gods,  and  held  for  the  wicked 
purpose  of  alienating  their  nation  from  Jehovah,  I  Mac. 
i>.  13-ir.  Accordingly  the  final  expulsion  of  Syrian  in- 
fluence from  Judea,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Maccabean 
princes,  caused  the  extinction  of  these  pagan  games. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  revive  them  until  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great.  A  foreigner  by  descent  and  in  feeling, 
Herod  made  little  account  of  the  religious  prepossessions 

of  his  people,  and  introduced  art  far  as  |  ible  the 

ways  and  customs  of  heathen  Greece  and  Rome.  He 
built  in  Jerusalem  a  theatre,  and  a  great  amphitheatre 
in  the  plain,  and  celebrated  in  honour  of  Cxsar  every 
five  years  games  of  wrestling,  chariot-racing,  the  con- 
tests of  wild  beasts  with  each  other  and  with  criminals, 
in  the  most  costly  manner  (Jo«ephtt»,  Ant.  xv.  rilL  1) .  These 
proceedings  were  deeply  offensive  to  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  great  body  of  tho  nation.  He  afterwards 
established  similar  games  at  Cesarea  (Ant.  xr.  ix.  0).  At 
a  subsequent  period  his  grandson,  Herod  Agrippa, 
established  games  of  the  same  kind  at  Berytus  (Ant. 
xU.  Til  5). 

The  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  heathen 
were  regarded  by  the  early  Christians  with  as  strong 
disapprobation  as  they  were  by  the  Jews  generally, 
and  for  better  reasons  ( Scantier" •  cburcii  lliit.  I.  ws,  sect.  iii.) 
National  antagonism  to  everything  foreign  as  such  had 
much  effect  in  producing  Jewish  opposition  to  the  games. 
I 1  wan  as  ministering  in  themselves  and  by  their  atten- 
dant circumstances  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
eye,  as  producing  almost  of  necessity  a  cruel  temper  in 
the  beholders,  ami  running  counter  to  the  moral  feeling, 
tdiamefacedness,  and  sobriety  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, that  the  public  spectacles  and  games  of  the  heathen 
were  ranked  among  those  pomps  and  vanities  which  the 
Christians  were  obliged  to  renounce  by  their  baptismal 
vow.  Even  the  better-minded  among  the  heathen  re- 
garded these  games  with  disapproval.  Pliny  the  consul 
speaks  with  approval  of  Junius  Mauricius,  who  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  that  they  could  be  abolished  at  Rome 
ininr'.  Letter*,  l*.  b);  nor  docs  Tacitus  appear  to  treat 
them  with  much  greater  respect  (HUt.  ill  Uxxia)  Several 
of  them  were  however  in  themselves  of  an  innocent  char- 
acter; and  as  these,  and  even  others  which  were  not  of 
this  kind,  1  Co.  xv.  3i,  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  afforded  illustra- 
tions of  the  most  appropriate  kind  of  the  Christian  life, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  give  a  brief  view  of  them  before 
we  turn  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  they  serve 
to  illustrate. 

The  games  of  ancient  Greece  were  the  most  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  It  was  in  great  measure  after 
them  that  the  games  of  other  countries  were  copied, 
being  sometimes  introduced  into  those  countries  by 
Grecian  colonists,  as  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  other  cases 
imitated  by  foreigners.  Rome  added  to  the  Greek  ex- 
ample features  of  cruelty  which  were  unknown  in  the 
original  Grecian  games;  and  there  was  one  feature  of 
difference  between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  games 
which  rendered  the  former  a  much  more  fitting  illus- 
of  the  Christian  life  than  the  latter 


namely,  that  in  the  Grecian  games  the  : 
men  in  the  land  came  forward  and  contended  personally 
for  victory,  while  in  Rome  the  most  eminent  men  were 
merely  spectators  of  the  contests  of  their  inferiors 
(uibbon'i  Decline,  eh.  xl.  p.  11).  Dioinede  and  Menelaus, 
Antilochus  and  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  the  kings,  great 
warriors,  and  wise  men  of  the  Grecian  states,  deemed 
it  an  honour  to  contend  for  victory  in  their  countries* 
games,  and  even  old  Nestor,  the  Homeric  type  of  per- 
fection in  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  regretted 
that  his  years  prevented  him  from  joining  in  the  glorious 
strife  (lii*d,L.  udu.  J.  6M) ;  but "  a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen, 
conscious  of  his  dignity,  would  have  blushed  to  expose 
his  person  or  his  horses  in  the  circus  of  Rome."  Hence 
the  Grecian  games  were  a  far  apter  illustration  than 
the  Roman  of  that  Christian  life  where  every  one  is 
called  on  to  be  both  a  spectator  of  the  efforts  of  others 
and  a  partaker  in  them  himself. 

The  more  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  games  were  four 
in  number — viz.  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian  games.  The  Olympic  games  were  held  in 
the  territory  of  the  Pisieans,  the  Pythian  near  Delphi, 
the  Nemean  near  a  village  of  that  name,  and  the  Isth- 
mian near  the  famous  city  of  Corinth.  The  Olympic 
games  were  by  much  the  most  celebrated,  and  in 
describing  these  we  describe  the  others,  with  certain 
differences  of  no  great  moment.  They  were  celebrate*! 
only  once  every  five  years,  and  hence  a  period  of  five 
years  was  termed  an  Olympiad,  and  became  a  celebrated 
era  among  the  Greeks,  who  reckoned  their  time  by 
periods  of  this  length.  In  the  later  periods  of  Grecian 
history  there  were  twelve  presidents  or  judges  chosen, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  who  had  been  the  victors 
in  the  games  celebrated  before  them,  but  until  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad  there  was  but  one  person  who  occupied 
this  most  important  and  responsible  office  (Pottw'i 
Grecian  Antiquities, cu.  xxit. )  These  judges  were  obliged  to 
meet  together  and  to  reside  for  a  period  of  ten  months 
before  the  celebration  of  the  games  (at  a  place  called 
'EWt)voiiKaioi>)  in  the  Eleau  forum,  in  order  that  they 
should  take  care  that  those  who  would  afterwards  offer 
themselves  as  competitors  at  the  games  had  duly  per- 
formed their  preparatory  exercises,  and  were  instructed 
in  all  the  laws  of  the  games  by  men  called  from  this 
office  "keepers  of  the  laws."  Tbey  were  also,  in  order 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  competitors,  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  that  they  would  act  impartially,  would  take  no 
bribes,  nor  discover  the  reason  why  they  rejected  or 
approved  of  the  contenders.  They  sat  where  they 
could  exactly  see  all  that  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
competitors,  and  tho  crown  of  victory  was  placed  be- 
fore them  until  the  exercises  were  finished,  when  it 
was  presented  to  whichever  of  the  contenders  they 
judged  to  have  deserved  it.  To  preserve  order  in  tho 
games  there  were  officers  (dXiWi)  appointed  to  correct 
such  as  were  unruly.  W  omen  were  not  at  first  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  these  games,  but  this  law  seems 
to  have  become  at  first  neglected,  and  at  length  so  en- 
tirely laid  aside,  that  women  sometimes  contended  in 
the  games.  All  persons  who  intended  to  compete  for 
the  prize  were  obliged  to  repair  for  ten  months  pre- 
viously to  the  public  gymnasium  at  Elis,  where  they 
prepared  themselves  for  the  contest  by  continual  pre- 
scribed exercises,  which  grew  severer  as  the  day  of  de- 
cision drew  near.  No  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
lists  who  had  not  submitted  to  this  preparatory  exercise, 
nor  was  any  omission  of  it,  for  whatever  reason,  excused. 
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Temperanoe  in  every  indulgence,  and  that  of  the  strictest 
kimL  was  required  during  this  period,  us  well  as  the 
bodily  exercise  in  the  particular  games  in  which  cadi 
intended  to  compete.  Epictetus  (Kuehir  e.  int.,  qootsd  u> 
BloomfleM'i  Oreok  T«t  in  1  On  li  r.)  graphically  descrils*  the 
temperance  which  such  niuat  exercise.  He  tells  ua 
that  they  must  behave  orderly;  that  they  must  eat  by 
regimen,  and  not  after  their  own  appetite;  that  they 
must  abstain  wholly  from  high-cooked  meats;  that  they 
must  use  gymnastic  exercise*  to  an  extreme,  at  the  fixed 
time,  in  heat  and  cold;  that  they  must  not  drink  cold 
drink  or  wine  on  every  occasion  or  opportunity — that 
they  must,  in  fine,  give  themselves  up  as  to  a  directing 
physician,  and  thus  prepared  enter  on  the  contest. 
Each  competitor  also,  and  his  near  relative*,  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they  had  given  no  bribe  to 
their  antagonist,  and  would  not  by  any  sinister  or  un- 
lawful means  endeavour  to  stop  the  fair  and  just  pro- 
ceedings of  the  games.  No  criminal  or  impious  |ierson, 
or  even  any  nearly  related  to  such  characters,  was  per- 
mitted to  compete. 

The  exercises  in  use  at  these  games  were  divided  into 
the  Pentathlon  {\\tma6\w,  Quinquerlium)  and  the 
Pankration  {llaytpdnov).  The  former  consisted  of  the 
live  exercises  of  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit, 
darting,  and  wrestling,  though  instead  of  darting  some 
writers  mention  taxing.  The  pankration  consisted  of 
the  two  exercises  of  wrestling  and  boxing.  Horse- 
racing,  l'>  neralty  with  cdia  riots  attached,  was  also  usual 
at  the  games.  The  exercise  of  leaping  was  sometimes 
performed  with  weights  upon  the  bead*  or  shoulders. 
The  exercise  of  running  (ip6/u»)  was  in  very  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  practised  by  them.  It  was  reckoned  to  bo  one  of 
the  most  valuable  qualifications  of  a  warrior  to  be  able 
to  make  a  rapid  onset  on  his  enemy,  and  to  be  able  to 
retreat  quickly  if  occasion  required.  Homer  constantly 
gives  to  Achilles  the  character  of  "the  swift-footed;" 
and  David,  speaking  of  the  warlike  character  of  Saul 


plate, .originally  made  of  stone,  but  in  later  times  mule 
of  brass,  iron,  lead,  or  wood.  It  had  a  hole  in  the 
for  a  leathern  strap  to  swing  it  by.  This  (ba- 
the quoit  from  another 


[MS.  I 

(<r6\ot),  which  was  a  solid  piece  of  metal,  though  use! 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  quoit  (LMUfrOmkMNst 
Others  however  make  the  difference  to  be  that  the 
di«ko$  was  a  spherical  figure,  while  the  tola*  was  brrad 
<r.mcr'»  Grecian  AnOq.  ch.  xti)  Darting  was  performed  in 
several  ways;  sometimes  with  a  javelin  or  dart  (fv), 
or  other  instrument  of  a  large  size,  which  they  threw 
either  with  the  hand  or  by  the  help  of  a  thong  tied 
round  the  middle  of  it;  sometimes  with  an  arrow  ikol 
from  a  bow  or  east  out  of  a  sling.  Wrestling  (riXs. 
iucta)  was  at  first  merely  a  trial  of  strength,  in  which 
the  stronger  of  the  two  was  sure  to  prevail,  but  Toesens 
converted  it  into  an  art  by  which  men  of  skill  were 
enabled  to  throw  others  far  superior  to  them  in  bodily 
and  Jonathan,  joins  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle  to  the  I  strength.  The  wrestler  had  to  throw  his  adversary 
strength  of  the  lion,  s  Sa  I  ta.  Hence  the  exercise  of  I  either  by  swinging  him  round,  or  tripping  him  up.  and 
running  was  valued  very  highly  in 
Greece,  as  necessary  to  the  perfect 
warrior.  The  course  {ardStov)  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces  in 
length,  and  from  this  the  name  (<rra- 
SioSpofi6i)  was  given  to  the  runners. 
They  frequently  ran  this  twice,  back- 
ward and  forward.  At  other  times 
they  increased  the  distance  to  be  run, 
and  indeed  this  would  seem  to  have 
varied  according  to  the  supposed 
strength  of  the  runners.  The  longer 
courses  required,  in  addition  to 
agility,  great  strength  and  endurance. 
Sometimes,  in  proof  of  remarkable 
strength,  the  runners  ran  in  armour. 
The  contests  were  geuerally  most  severe,  and  whoever 
reached  the  goal  first,  even  by  the  smallest  distance,  was 
adjudged  the  prize.  As  they  approached  the  goal  the 
efforts  of  the  runners  became  more  earnest.  They  then 
put  forth  the  strength  they  had  husbanded  for  the  final 
effort,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  spectators  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  as  the  various  competitors,  every  nerve 
and  muscle  strained,  each  eye  fixed  on  the  goal,  pressed 
on  with  their  utmost  speed.  Throwing  the  quoit  was 
■  of  the  games.    The  quoit  {HiaKOt)  was  a  round 


[».]    Boxtn«  with  the  CVstu*. 


The  joints  and  limbs  *w 
bv  being  well  rubbed  and 


then  to  keep  him  down, 
prepared  for  the  struggl 

suppled  with  oil.  The  victory  was  adjudged  to  him 
who  gave  his  adversary  three  falls  (Po««r-.  Ortdaa  A*- 
quiltM  and  Uddell"s  Gre*k  l*aleonV  Boxing  \TifP**'*i 
pu'fiiatiu)  was  at  first  practised  with  the  hands  naked 
and  unguarded,  but  in  after  times  they  were  surround™ 
with  thongs  of  leather,  called  ctttw,  which  at  first  we 
short  and  reached  no  higher  than  the  wrist,  but  were 
to  the  elbow,  and  even  to  * 
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shoulder,  tuiil  these  (wing  rilled  with  plummets  of  load 
and  iron  added  fearfully  to  the  force  of  the  blow.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  bear  the  blows  thus  inflicted,  the 
body  required  to  be  fat,  M  well  as  muscular  and  hardy. 
These  were  the  principal  exercises  in  use  in  the  ancient 
game*  of  Greece. 

In  process  of  titne,  however,  other  public  games 
were  introduced,  and  here  Rome  led  the  way.  These 
were  characterized  by  features  of  brutality  and  cruelty, 
unknown  to  the  Grecian  games,  and  altogether  opposed 
to  the  merciful  spirit  inculcated  and  engendered  by  the 
gospel  of  Janus  Ohrist.    One  of  them  was  the  fighting 


of  wild 


with 


From  every  quarter 
to  which  the  sway  or  the  influence  of  Rome  extended, 
the  powerful  and  ferocious  beast*  of  the  forest  and  the 
desert  plain  were  gathered,  and  the  lion  and  the  tiger, 
the  bear  and  the  elephant,  contended  together  to  afford 
sport  for  the  multitudes  assembled  in  the  Roman  am- 
phitheatres. On  other  occasions  these  ferocious  nui- 
were  brought  out  to  fight  with  men.  The  latter 
;  generally  persons  who  had  been 
to  death  for  various 
offences  against  the  laws  of  the  state. 
They  were  brought  into  the  arena, 
and  wild  beasts,  stirred  up  to  mad- 
ness by  the  shouts  and  light  darts  of 
the  spectators,  were  let  loose  upon 
them  to  tear  and  worry  them  to 
death  in  a  shocking  manner.  The 
assembled  crowds  looked  on  with 
savage  delight  as  the  condemned 
criminals  were  forced  u|»n  the  Stage, 
or  torn  by  the  claws  of  the  beasts. 
Itut  sometimes  the  men  who  fought 
with  the  wild  beasts  were  men  who, 
induced  by  hire,  or  from  a  ferocity 
of  disposition,  offered  themselves 
voluntarily  to  contend  (Adam'n  Roman 
Antiq.)  The  fights  of  the  gladiators 
with  one  another  was  also  a  common 
practice  at  Home.  It  began  A.v.  490. 
and  increased  to  such  a  fearful  ex- 
tent, that  on  a  single  occasion,  in 
honour  of  the  triumph  of  the  emperor  Trajan  over  the 
Dacians,  ten  thousand  gladiators  fought  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people.  They  were  at  first  composed  of 
captives  or  coudemncd  malefactors;  but  afterwards,  as 
the  passion  for  blood  grew  stronger,  free-born  citizens, 
men  of  noble  birth,  and  even  women,  fought  after  this 
fashion.  The  spectators  betted  on  their  favourite  gladi- 
ators with  much  the  same  feelings  as  they  betted  on  the 
i  which  ran  More  them  in  the 


Wo  now  return  to  the  ancient  Grecian  games.  When 
the  day  of  the  actual  contest  arrived,  the  judge  {ppa- 
«>imj»)  or  judges  sat  in  the  appointed  place,  the  sjiec- 
tators  assembled,  and  the  combatants  came  forward. 
A  herald  then  called  over  their  names,  recited  to  them 
the  laws  of  the  game,  encouraged  them  to  exert  all 
their  powers,  and  eidargcd  upon  the  blessings  of  vic- 
tory. He  then  brought  them  into  the  stadium,  and 
asked  if  any  one  kuew  of  any  reason  which  could  pre- 
vent their  contending,  and  took  an  oath  of  themselves 
that  they  would  strictly  olwerve  the  laws  of  the  game. 
In  all  the  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  contended 
naked ;  the  chaplets  of  victory  were  openly 
exposed  to  their  view,  to  inflame  them  with 
ardour,  and  the  prodigious  assembly,  brought 
together  fmm  all  the  [wuts  of  Greece,  looked 
on  with  eagerness  at  their  contest,  and  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies  those  who  were  victorious. 
When  the  judges  had  |iassed  their  solemn 
sentence,  a  public  herald  proclaimed  aloud  the 
name  of  the  victor,  and  the  crown  was  placed 
in  his  hands.  Such  as  had  obtained  prizes 
at  any  of  the  games,  but  especially  at  the 
Olympic,  were  held  in  universal  honour.  The 
statues  of  the  conquerors  at  these  latter 
games  were  erected  in  the  sacred  wood  of 
Jupiter.  Their  return  home  was  celebrated 
with  marks  of  the  highest  honour.  They  rode  in  a 
triumphal  chariot  into  their  city,  not  through  one  of 
its  gates,  but  through  the  walls  broken  down  to  give 
them  entrance,  in  token,  as  Plutarch  Kays,  that  that 
eity  had  no  need  of  walls  which  had  such  men  to 
defend  it.  Painters  and  poets  were  employed  to 
celebrate  their  names.  Nor  did  their  honours  termi- 
nate with  themselves.     The  city  which  had  given 
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them  birth  and  education  ranked  higher  than  before 
on  this  account,  awl  their  parents  were  honoured  for 
the  merits  of  their  sons.  The  victories  obtained  at 
the  Olympic  games  form  the  subjects  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  odes  of  Pindar.    Such  is  a  brief  account 


•  (iisilutor,  from  «c|Hiichral  ci\>\ni*  of  Itaton,  ■  | 
bratel  un.lor  Caracalla.—  Winckclruan. 

t  Victorious  Auris.1  or  Knrrr  in  the  Gam«.  of  tUo  Circus 
from  *  •tst.ie  in  th«  Vatican.—  Hono- 
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uf  those  games,  which  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  afforded  some  of 
the  aptest  illustrations  of  the  sufferings  and  the  trial 
of  the  Christian  life.  To  these  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention. 

It  is  only  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  that  we  find 
allusion*  to  the  games.  Thin  is  just  wliat  we  might 
expect.  The  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  exception  of  Luke,  were  Jews  of  Palestine, 
to  whom  these  games  were  little  if  at  all  known.  Paul 
was  a  man  much  better  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  world.  Those  whom  he  wrote  to 
were  generally  at  least,  if  not  always  as  we  think,  per- 
sons to  whom  the  customs  of  the  games  were  familiar, 
and  who  had  probably  been  cognizant  of  the  prepara- 
tions  made  for  them,  and  witnesses  of  their  performance. 
The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  Macedon,  and  Asia 
Minor  were  all  acquainted  with  them,  and  any,  the 
very  faintest  allusion  to  them,  would  be  understood. 
It  is  quite  possible,  as  Conybeare  and  Howson  supjiose 
(t'onrbcaro  and  Htwxm'f  St.  l'aul,  II  M,  Mi),  that  St.  Paul 
was  at  Ephesus  when  the  annual  contest  in  honour  of 
Diana  was  being  there  celebrated,  and  at  Corinth  when 
its  world-renowned  games  were  going  on,  Ac  xtx.  31; 
xx.  10;  irtU.  1.  To  suppose  that  he  was  present  at  these 
games  as  a  voluntary  spectator,  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  character.  That  there 
was  much  in  the  games  that  a  man  of  his  good  sense  and 
broad  views  of  things  would  not  condemn,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit;  that  there  was  much  there  too  which 
must  have  been  distasteful  to  him,  we  are  equally  sure. 
That  his  using  them  as  an  illustration  true  and  graphic 
of  the  Christian  life,  affords  any  evidence  of  his  aft- 
proving  of  them  as  a  whole,  is  scarcely  worth  a  reply. 
Part  of  the  games  at  Epheaus  consisted  in  the  savage 
cond.aU  of  men  with  wild  beasts,  of  which  no  humane 
person,  Christian  or  heathen,  could  approve.  Yet  the 
apostle  uses  this  as  an  illustration  of  his  strife  for  his 
Master  with  men  as  fierce  as  the  wild  animals,  just  as 
readily  as  he  illustrates  the  Christian  life  by  the  blows 
of  the  boxer,  and  the  swiftness  and  endurance  of  the 
runner,  I  Co.  xt.  ».  They  afforded  admirable  illustra- 
tions, felt  and  understood  by  every  one,  and  as  such  he 
used  them  He  referred  not  to  the  sports  themselves 
either  in  praise  or  blame.  Ho  could  not  praise  them  as 
a  whole  without  sanctioning  much  that  was  wicked,  and 
untrue,  and  immodest;  he  could  not  condemn  them  in 
the  same  way  without  condemning  much  that  was 
innocent  and  useful.  And  so  he  left  the  question  un- 
trammelled, for  later  times  to  institute  manly  and  re- 
creative games,  which  should  consist  with  the  modesty, 
sobriety,  mercy,  and  temperance  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter. Such  were  not  the  games  of  his  time,  and  he 
therefore  could  not  praise  them;  such  might  be — useful 
as  well  as  recreative  for  the  youth  of  a  Christian  nation 
—  and  we  have  no  word  of  his  to  condemn  such.  Mean- 
while he  used  the  customs  of  his  time  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  that  Christian  life  which  it  was  the  whole  aim 
of  his  own  life  and  labours  to  produce  and  perfect  with 
God's  Spirit  working  with  him.  They  brought  before 
him  and  before  his  readers  groat  and  glorious  themes : 
the  crown  of  unfading  glory;  the  preparation  for  gain- 
ing it;  the  necessity  for  gnat,  continued,  and  lawful 
struggle;  the  witnesses  who  look  on  to  encourage;  the 
just,  and  righteous,  ami  loving  Judge,  who  crowns  each 
victor  in  that  struggle  in  which  he  himself  by  hi 
example  taught  them  how  to  be  victorious. 


The  illustrations  of  the  Christian  life  are  drawn  by 
St.  Paul  from  throe  only  of  the  games — viz.  from  run- 
ning, boxing,  and  the  fights  of  men  with  wild  beast* 
or  gladiators.  Those  taken  from  running  are  the  uuxt 
frequent,  that  game  being  referred  to  distinctly  in  four 
iwwwagea,  in  throe  of  which  it  is  largely  used  in  illurtra- 
tion,  l  Co  ti  34-Sti;rhl  111.14;  iTi.rr.TlHa.xll.  l.t  Thepassagr 
of  all  others  in  which  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  Boat 
fully  illustrated  by  the  games  is  the  first  of  these  time, 
and  the  Corinthian  is  the  church  to  which  such  allusion 
is  most  frequently  made,  l  Co.  It.  t>;  ix.  si-ac;  it  at  This 
was  natural,  as  the  Isthmian  games,  the  most  re- 
nowned in  Greece  after  the  Olympian, 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  and  as  the  inhabitant* 
of  that  city  were  greatly  attached  to  them.  The  ap<«tle 
Paul  had  been  speaking  in  the  context  of  1  Co.  ix. 
21-20  of  his  own  earnest  efforts  to  gain  men  of  ray 
class  to  the  gospel  of  his  Master,  and  to  be  partaktr 
with  them  of  its  blessing.  This  led  him  to  enlarge  on 
the  nature  of  that  life  wliich  they  and  he  must  lire  if 
they  would  have  this  hope  sure  and  well-gmunded 
"  Know  ye  not,"  he  says,  "  that  they  which  run  in  » 
race  run  all,  but  one  reoeiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run  that 
ye  may  obtain.  And  every  man  that  strive th  for  tht 
mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to 
obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible. 
I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly;  so  fight  I.  not 
as  one  that  beatcth  the  air;  but  I  keep  under  my  body, 
and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  by  any  means  when  1 
have  preached  to  others  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway. 
There  are  here  intermingled  allusions  to  two  exercises, 
running  and  boxing,  but  chiefly  to  the  former;  awl  in 
this  beautiful  passage  the  grand  features  of  the  game* 
are  seized  by  a  master's  hand,  and  used  at  once  to  illus- 
trate the  real  nature  of  the  life  in  which  he  and  all 
Christians  are  engaged,  and  to  set  forth  by  contrart  uv 
infinite  superiority  of  that  which  the  humblest  Christian 
aims  at  and  attains  beyond  that  which  the  noblest  of 
the  heathen  contended  for,  and  in  which  but  few  of  then: 
could  possibly  succeed.  In  the  first  verse  the  apcstl* 
brings  forward  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  day 
of  trial  for  the  runners.  We  have  "the  race- course" 
(irrd&ior),  a  number  of  the  swiftest  men  running  (firm 
Tptxoitw),  the  prize  {Ppa6ctoi>),  the  one  successful 
runner  (eft  Si  \afiSdr*t  rd  f}p*t*"u»).  In  these  brief 
words  we  see  the  earnest  eager  efforts  of  many,  rtriring 
with  all  their  power,  using  every  muscle  of  their  body, 
husbanding  their  strength  for  the  final  effort,  all  bavins 
throughout  the  race  one  object,  the  prize,  in  view,  and 
aa  the  result,  one  man  surpassing  his  competitor*  it 
might  lw  by  but  a  foot-lcngth,  he  coming  forward  amid 
the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  multitudes  to  receive  the 
prize,  while  the  remainder,  though  among  the  jwiftt** 
aud  most  enduring  of  their  country,  turn  baffled  and 
disappointed  away.    They  had  all  run  well,  some  pro 
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bably  to  a  nearness  as  well  as  the  victor ;  they  had  all 
probably  deserved  the  prize,  but  there  was  only  one 
prize,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  game  it  had  been  adjudged 
to  another.  The  games  which  Virgil  described  so 
beautifully  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  *Eneid  were  excep- 
tional, in  which  .tineas,  from  the  promptings  of  his 
generosity,  declares  that  every  competitor  shall  receive 
a  prize: — 

"  Aocipite  bax-  aniuiU,  lwtaaqne  advert  itc  men  tea ; 
Nemo  ex  hoc  uumero  milii  uon  doiumu  abibit." — ;v.  30.1. ) 

This  was  not  a  sample  of  the  games  of  Greece.  In 
them  many  ran,  while  only  one  received  the  prize. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Surrounding  the  Grecian  stadium 
were  multitudes  who  might  and  did  wish  for  the  dis- 
tinctions of  victory,  but  into  whose  nunds  it  never 
entered  to  contend,  because  contention  would  for  them 
be  hopeless.  The  actual  runners  were  as  one  to  a  thou- 
sand who  woukl  wish  to  wear  a  crown,  but  who  would 
make  no  effort,  because  the  very  hindmost  of  those 
whom  they  saw  defeated  would  have  outstripped  them. 
Of  the  runners  one  only  received  a  prize;  of  the  thou- 
lunds  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  Grecian  states  a 
few  only  ran.  From  hence  the  apostle  turns  to  draw 
the  Christian  lesson.  It  is,  "So  run  that  ye  may  ofilain." 
Here  is  at  once  a  lesson  taught  to  Christians  by  the 
games,  and  an  intimation  how  much  more  blessed  they 
were  than  the  runners  in  them.  "  So  run  that  ye  may 
obtain "  is  well  explained,  not  only  by  the  laws  of  the 
but  by  another  text  of  St.  Paul,  of  a  similar 
and  allusion,  "  If  a  man  also  strive  for  mas- 
teries, yet  he  is  not  crowned,  except  he  itrice  lawfully," 
sTi  its.  There  were  in  the  games  certain  rules  to  be 
observed,  and  whoever  did  not  observe  these  could  not 
be  victorious,  no  matter  what  strength  or  agility  he 
had  displayed.  So  fur  the  heavenly  prize  there  are 
certain  rules  laid  down  by  God  which  every  competitor 
must  observe.  If  ho  neglect  them,  and  ehoose  other 
rules,  either  selected  by  himself  or  by  other  men,  he 
cannot  hope  to  succeed.  And  in  this  there  could  be 
no  mistake  or  deceit.  It  was  possible  that  a  runner 
in  the  games  might  break  some  rule  and  yet  win.  lie 
might  swear  that  he  had  observed  them,  and  SWOM 
faMy;  he  might  not  have  performed  the  appointed 
regulations,  and  his  deficiency  might  not  be  observed  by 
liuman  judges ;  but  with  the  divine  Judge  there  could 
be  no  mistake.  While,  however,  there  was  an  analogy, 
there  was  also  a  superiority.  No  matter  how  Lawfully 
men  had  striven  in  the  games,  only  one  could  be  vic- 
torious; in  the  Christian  life  all  who  strive  lawfully  are 
*ure  of  a  crown.  It  was  as  though  the  herald  at  the 
games  had  proclaimed  to  assembled  Greece,  Here  is  a 
game  at  which  every  one  assembled  may  gain  a  crown, 
and  its  value  shall  be  none  the  less  because  all  shall  lie 
victors.  Such  is  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  To 
sit  it  proposes  its  crown:  So  run,  and  ye  shall  obtain — 
not  one  or  two,  or  many,  but  all.  An  additional  feature 
of  great  interest  in  the  game  of  the  runners  is  brought 
before  us  in  Phi.  iii.  1 4.  The  interest  in  the  game,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  dictators  and  the  runners,  increased 
M  it  progressed.  It  was  not  always  the  foremost  in 
the  beginning  who  was  foremost  at  the  end.  It  might 
be  only  a  sign  of  inexperience  to  put  forth  strength  at 
first,  which  might  have  been  more  properly  kept  for  the 
final  struggle.  It  was  when  a  great  part  of  the  course 
had  been  passed  that  the  runners  would  most  earnestly 
regard  the  prize  before  them,  measure  the  distance  to 

be  run.  calculate  their  own  strength,  and  then  press 
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on  with  all  their  might.  A  similar  thing  to  this  occurs 
in  the  Christian's  life  when  he  iB  striving  lawfully. 
As  the  crown  is  approached  he  presses  on  with  fresh 
ardour  to  win  and  wear  it.  So  it  was  with  St.  Paul : 
"  Forgetting  those  time.--  which  were  behind,  and  reach- 
ing forth  unto  those  things  which  were  before,  he  pressed 
towards  the  mark  (crxorot)  for  the  prize  {flpa€uov)  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Other  features 
of  interest  in  the  game  of  the  runner  are  brought  out 
in  2  Ti.  iv.  7,  8.  We  may  imagine  the  joy  and  pride 
of  the  runner  when  he  hail  finished  his  course  and  dis- 
tanced every  competitor,  and  secured  beyond  any  mis- 
chance the  crown  of  his  desire.  This  is  beautifully 
brought  out  by  St.  Paul  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
He  was  now  at  the  very  close  of  life.  He  looked  back 
on  years  of  struggle  and  difficulty,  in  which,  through 
the  grace  of  Christ,  he  had  been  more  than  i 
He  had  now  but  very  little  more  to  sufer,  nothing  : 
to  do  in  an  active  way  for  his  Master.  He  had  but  to 
bear  his  last  testimony  before  the  tyrant,  hear  his  sen- 
tence, and  die— no  hard  thing  for  him  who  in  life  "died 
daily,"  i  Co.  xt,  it  He  felt  as  the  runner  who  had  made 
his  last  effort,  and  who  stood,  panting  it  might  be,  but 
flushed  with  victory  and  elated  with  joy,  before  the 
judge  who  had  not  yet  placed  the  crown  upon  bis  brow: 
"I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  1  have  finished  my  course 
(rof  hpbfiw),  I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day."  The 
interval  lietwecn  liis  victory  and  his  crowning  at  the 
appearance  of  Christ  seemed  to  him  but  as  the  short 
time  which  elapses  between  the  victory  of  the  runner 
in  the  games  and  his  being  crowned  by  the  judge.  We 
have  here  other  features  in  the  Christian  life  illustrated 
by  the  games.  We  saw  that  originally  there  was  but 
one  judge  appointed  to  decide,  but  that  afterwards  the 
number  was  increased  to  twelve.  The  change  was 
made  lest  any  unfair  partiality  should  be  shown  by  the 
judge,  which  was  sought  to  be  obviated  by  an  increase 
of  number— a  danger  not  always  escaped  even  by  this 
change  (rotter's  Grecian  Antiquities  ch  mil)  The  original 
institution  of  a  single  judge  illustrates  the  Christian 
course,  where  Christ  is  the  judge,  the  one  and  only 
judge,  because  he  is  "the  righteous  Judge"  (6  Jkcuor 
KpiH)i\,  in  whose  decision  there  is  no  error  or  impar- 
tiality, and  from  which  consequently  there  is  no  appeal. 
We  have  also  illustrated  the  interval  which  elapses  in 
the  Christian  course  between  victory  and  crowning. 
There  was  a  period  when  the  runner  in  the  games  was 
an  uncrowned  victor.  It  was  after  lie  had  ceased  to 
run,  and  while  the  judges  deliberated  on  his  claims,  ere 
the  crown  was  placed  in  his  hands.  He  was  at  rest, 
all  his  labour  over;  he  was  calm,  for  he  was  assured  of 
victory;  but  he  was  also  expectant  till  the  sign  of  vic- 
tory was  actually  given  him,  the  sentence  passed,  his 
name  proclaimed,  his  crown  given  to  him.  How  beau- 
tifully  does  this  illustrate  the  Christian  fife !  At  death 
he  ceases  to  strive,  he  is  at  perfect  rest  and  peace,  but 
he  awaits  still  the  closing  scene,  when  the  righteous 
Judge  appears  to  crown  him,  and  all  like  him,  at  the 
great  day  of  his  appearing,  STt  iv.  s 

The  apostle  only  makes  one  brief  reference  to  the 
game  of  boxing,  and  that  seems  introduced  merely  to 
add  weight  to  the  illustration  just  used  from  the  game 
of  running,  for  both  illustrations  evidently  point  to  the 
same  thing.  In  1  Co.  ix.  26  we  read,  "  I  therefore  so 
|  run,  not  as  uncertainly;  so  fight  I,  not  a*  one  that  beateth 
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the  nir."  The  context,  as  well  a*  the  verso  itself,  show 
us  its  force.  St.  Paul  wax  just  comparing,  not  only 
the  superiority  of  the  Christian's  crown  over  that  of 
the  games,  vor  i.\  hut  the  fact  that  one  only  could  win 
in  the  game*,  while  all  Christians  might  win  in  their 
course,  vur  21.  From  this  he  taken  occasion  to  nay  that, 
living  as  the  Christian  shouM  do  who  looks  for  victory, 
he  ran  in  such  a  way  as  that  there  was  no  uncertainty 
(diijXo)*)  as  to  the  issue;  he  fought  in  such  a  way  as 
could  not  resemble  the  boxer,  who,  striving  as  he  might, 
often  spent  his  strongest  Mows  on  the  air,  and  not  on 
his  antagonist,  and  thus  weakening  himself  to  no  pur- 
pose, exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  defeat  The 
runner  ran  uncertain  of  success;  the  l>cst-aimcd  Wows 
of  the  boxer,  missing  their  aim  and  falling  on  the  air. 
weakened  liim,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemy; 
hut  the  runner  in  the  Christian  life  ran  with  the  assur- 
ance of  victory,  and  the  Christian  comlmtwt  could  not 
spend  his  blows  idly  or  to  his  own  injury,  as  one  in 
the  games  Iteating  the  air,  but  every  effort  faithfully 
and  truly  made  would  help  to  success  in  the  great  fight 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  That  St.  Paul  here  speaks 
of  the  blows  of  the  l*>xer  engaged  in  actual  fight,  not 
of  his  private  exercise  by  himself,  is  evident.  For, 
first,  the  blows  here  spoken  of  are  worse  than  useless, 
they  are  a  hindemnce  to  success.  The  blows  aimed  at 
an  antagonist  and  missing  him  are  such :  the  blows  in 
private  exercise  are  useful  and  requisite  to  prepare  for 
the  fight.  Again,  it  is  of  the  actual  running  in  the 
course  on  the  day  of  trial  that  he  is  shaking  through- 
out, and  therefore  it  is  also  of  the  actual  contest  of  the 
pugilists.  We  have  an  admirable  description  of  the 
actual  event  of  a  boxer  striking  only  the  air  and  not 
his  enemy,  and  of  its  injurious  effects,  in  Virgil. 
EntelluB  aims  a  blow  at  Dares,  who  avoids  it,  and  then 
the  poet  tells  us  - 

•'  F.ntclliu  vires  in  vent um  effudit.  ct  ultro 

I|«ie  gravis  irraviterriiie  ad  terrain  (mnilere  ratio 
(  "ncidit  '"—<•*»  «  •  «M 

How  admirably  does  this  feature  of  one  of  the  games 
show  us  as  Christians  our  superiority !  The  best  effort 
of  the  boxer  might  only  endanger  his  success;  every 
true  effort  of  the  Christian  brings  the  final  victory 
more  nearly  within  his  grasp;  there  is  for  him  no  such 
thing  as  idly  lieating  the  air. 

The  persecutions  of  Christians  by  their  enemies,  their 
danger  to  person  and  life  from  this  source,  are  in  three 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  illustrated  by  the  cruel  I 
game  in  which,  at  Rome,  Ephesus,  and  elsewhere,  men 
were  brought  forward  on  the  arena  to  contend  with 
wild  beasts  or  gladiators,  l  Co  xv  M ;  It.  9  ;  He  x  .12  In 
the  two  former  of  these  St.  Paul  refers  to  his  own  per-  ! 
secutions,  or  those  of  his  fellow-apostles;  in  the  last  to  | 
the  case  of  Christians  generally  when  under  grievous  ' 
persecution.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  he  refers  to 
an  incident  of  his  life  at  Ephesus,  in  order  to  show  how 
fi»olish  it  were  for  him  to  endure  what  he  did  if  he  were 
not  animated  by  the  sure  hope  of  the  resurrection  ;  "If 
after  the  manner  of  men  I  ltave  fought  with  lieasts  at 
Ephesus,  what  ad  vantage th  it  me  if  the  dead  rise  not  I" 
The  reference  here  is  to  wliat  took  plan?  at  Ephesus 
'luring  the  apostle's  stay  there,  as  related  in  Ac.  xix. 
Some  suppose  he  actually  contended  with  wild  beasts, 
as  it  was  no  doubt  usual  for  criminals  and  others  to  do 
at  Kphesus.  This  view  is  untenable.  In  the  first  place 
the  very  phrase  [$rjpiotiax^).  and  similar  phrases,  arc 
in  constant  use  to  sitmify  contest*  with  men  of  tem|N-rs 


as  savage  as  wild  lieasts.  "  From  Syria  to  Uotm-  I 
fight  with  beasts,"  said  Ignatius  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans  (eh  r\  meaning  by  the  beasts  the  savage  sol- 
diery by  whom  he  was  led  in  chains:  and  similar  lan- 
guage is  in  frequent  use  in  Scripture,  t  Ti  Iv  17;  rtu  in  !; 
iv  rii  2;  xxii.  ii  Again,  in  the  history  in  Ac.  xix.,  we 
find  no  occurrence  of  this  kind  related.  Again,  in 
2  Co.  xi.  23-28,  where  Paul  outers  minutely  into  an 
enumeration  of  his  past  trials,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
anything  like  this.  The  apostle's  right  of  citizenship, 
which  he  always  used  for  his  protection,  would  not 
jxrmit  of  such  a  thing.  And  his  own  qualifying  phrase, 
"speaking  after  the  manner  of  a  man,"  seems  to  signify 
his  own  assertion  that  he  used  the  phrase  metaphori 
cally,  borrowing  a  custom  of  men  at  the  games  to  ex 
press  significantly  the  persecution  he  endured  for  Christ. 
We  only  then  require  such  a  scene  or  scenes  at  Epbe 
sus  as  Would  justify  the  application  of  the  term  to 
them,  and  we  have  such  in  Ac.  xix.,  and  may  well  sup- 
pose that  the  raging  spirit  then  fully  put  forth  was 
shown  upon  many  of  those  numerous  occasions  wbfn 
Paul  testified  to  the  fierce  idolaters  of  Ephesus  that 
"they  were  no  gods  which  were  made  with  hinds." 
vor.  M.  We  have  in  this  chapter  a  scene  fully  described 
which  exceeds  the  savage  scenes  of  the  amphitheatre, 
in  that  it  is  men,  not  brute  l«easts,  who  are  the  actor*. 
We  have  the  savage  passions  of  the  l>easts,  the  sttm'ns 
up  of  these  to  fury  when  their  keepers  thought  lit  to 
do  so,  their  furious  nwiring  filling  the  air,  their  fierce 
rushing,  the  varied  cries  of  beasts  of  different  kind*, 
exactly  brought  Iwfore  us  in  the  multitude  of  the  gre»t 
city,  cruel  by  a  fallen  nature,  and  made  doubly  so  hr  i 
false  and  cruel  worship,  roused  from  their  habitation* 
by  artful  and  influential  leaders,  stirred  up  to  undoes* 
by  their  artful  addresses,  rushing  in  fury  with  Pinl* 
companions  into  the  theatre  eager  to  destroy  them,  and 
there  in  blind  passion  shouting  out  some  one  thing  » 
another.  These  were  the  wild  beast*  with  whom  Puil 
fought  at  Ephesus.  The  Greek  thcriomarh,  the  Litm 
hntittrius,  was  the  apt  resemblance  of  the  undaonUd 
apostle  contending  with  the  idolaters  of  Ephesus.  The 
next  reference,  l  to.  Iv  9,  represents  the  sail  case  of  the 
apostles  generally  by  a  yet  more  fearful  feature  of  tbe*e 
savage  games.  The  combatants  in  the  morning  with 
beasts  had  armour  of  offence  and  defence:  but  tbuse 
who  were  brought  last  in  the  day  upon  the  arena  were 
naked  and  defenceless,  exposed  without  any  defence  to 
their  foes,  and  if  they  chanced  to  escape  one  day  it  wm 
only  to  l>e  reserved  for  the  same  fate  on  another.  How 
forcibly  does  this  illustrate  St.  Paul's  description  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-apostles:  "  I  think  that  (rod  hsth 
set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  appointed  to  death,  Pt 
we  are  made  a  spectacle  (0/aryxwt  unto  the  world,  »»' 
to  angels,  and  to  men."  The  last  scene  of  the  ampbi 
theatre,  where  wretched  men  were  exposed  to  certain 
death  to  satiate  the  cruelty  or  excite  the  pity  of  th- 
crowded  seats,  was  required  to  set  forth  the  conditio 
of  those  devoted  men  who  stood  the  brunt  of  the  world  * 
hatred  and  opposition  to  Christ  in  the  first  age  of  «V 
church  (Whitby's  CnmnttnUrv).  Something  of  a  simnV 
kind  in  the  history  of  those  who  are  addressed  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  referred  to  in  ch.  x.  3*-- 

The  universal  temperance,  not  abstinence,  which  wa« 
required  for  a  long  previous  time  by  those  wfo>  would 
look  for  victory  in  the  games,  is  admirably  u«ed  to 
express  the  temperance  which  is  required  in  the  Oiri*- 
tian  life,  i  Co  u  r.-27.    Strict  temperance,  and  thst 
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life-long,  is  the  (.'hristiau  man's  nile,  who  would  with 
a  got*!  hope  expect  the  beaveuly  crown.    It  signifies 
the  restraint  of  oik  -  inclinations  in  permitted  things ; 
for  from  sinful  things  he  must  wholly  abstain.  This 
restraint  of  the  inclination  within  moderate  bounds 
:m;-jf«  coastant  self  denial.     There  is  do  temperance 
where  there  is  no  self-  denial.  The  throwing  oft"  restraint 
is  the  abandonment  of  temperance.    That  winch  must 
be  subdued  and  brought  into  subjection,  is  not  merely 
the  craving  of  the  liody,  but  also  the  desires  of  the 
mind.   The  body  must  be  the  Christian  man's  servant, 
not  his  master,    lie  must  learn  to  rule  its  appetite*, 
not  to  be  ruled  by  them.    The  picture  which  classic  ] 
i  give  us  of  the  preparation—  long,  earnest,  nelf- 
the  part  of  those  who  sought  the  crown  in 
the  games,  exactly  sett  forth  the  corresponding  pre- 
paration which  Christian  men  must  make,  if  they  J 
would  not  loac  their  hope.    Without  it  they  might  | 
preach  as  Paul  did,  and  be  cast  away— judged  un-  i 
worthy  of  a  prize  (d56«(/_ot). 

The  competitor  at  the  games  fought  and  ran  before 
s  grand  and  numerous  assemblage.  From  all  quarters 
the  anient  and  emulous  inhabitants  assembled  to  look 
upon  those  who  were  to  put  forth  before  them  all  their 
rigour.  Some  of  those  spectators  had  themselves 
Wn,  or  would  afterwards  l>e,  competitors  for  victory. 
Before  a  nobler  or  more  spirit-stirring  assembly  none 
could  contend  for  a  human  crown.  This  feature  of 
the  games  is  laid  hold  of  l>eautifully  in  He.  xii.  1,  2. 
In  the  previous  chapter  St.  Paul  had  brought  forward 
in  grand  array  the  heroes  of  faith.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  searched  from  it*  first  pages  to  its  last  to  fur- 
nish forth  its  best,  its  bravest,  its  most  tried.  We  see 
forth  one  after  another,  and  take  their 
th<*  grandest  muster-roll  that  lias  ever  been 
put  upon  record.  All  had  been  stragglers  for  victory, 
awl  all  ha/1  secured  its  crown.  Before  these  the 
apostle  tells  the  suffering  believers  he  is  writing  to 
that  they  are  contending  for  victory,  and  especially 
before  Him  who  is  the  grand  example  of  faith  and 
patience,  as  he  will  be  the  crowner  of  all  who  exhibit 
faith  and  patience  in  his  cause.  "Seeing  we  also  are 
compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
k-t  us  lay  aside  uvery  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
*r>  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus."  The  Gre- 
cian assembly  at  the  Olympic  games  illustrates,  while 
it  falls  infinitely  short  of,  this  glorious  assembly  of 
wunU,  and  martyrs,  and  faithful  men. 

The  difference  of  the  crown  which  men  contended 
for  at  the  _-.ni.-  anil  which  the  Christian  contends  for 
could  not  escape  the  apostle's  attention,  and  he  has 
brought  it  forward  in  few  but  striking  words :  "They 
do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incor- 
ruptible." 1  C«  Is.  Ji.  The  crowns  at  the  games  were 
pleasant  to  the  victors— 

'•  Virideaque  corona* 
Et  palttue,  i-retinm  vMntttM.**— <-*'«.  v.  110.) 

hut  they  soon  lost  their  freshness  and  faded:  the 
fhristian's  crown  is  incorruptible,  and  undefded,  and 
fadeth  not  away.  [H.  C.] 

GAM  MAD1MS,  E_e.-t_.ii.il,  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  the  name  of  a  people,  but  an  appellative 
probably  meaning  the  courageous  or  daring. 

GARDEN.  If  what  Solomon  spake  concerning 
"trees,  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,"  was  consigned 
to  writing,  the  work  has  long  since  perished;  but  it 


is  impossible  to  read  the  Bible  without  perceiving  that 
the  Hebrews  were  a  people  who  delighted  in  flowers 
and  green  fields,  in  groves  and  plantations,  in  orchards 
and  gardens.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  botanical 
terms  occurring  in  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  enough  to  prove  this.  No  collection  of  classical 
authors  of  the  same  extent,  and  not  professedly  treat- 
ing on  husbaudry,  could  furnish  so  long  a  list ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  these  terms  occur  inci- 
dentally in  their  laws,  their  poetry,  their  history. 
Trees  and  flowers  enhanced  the  enjoyment,  or  relieved 
the  gloom,  of  almost  every  scene  in  Jewish  life.  Like 
the  streets  of  modern  Ispahan,  like  many  of  the  towns 
of  America  and  the  Continent,  their  cities  were  some- 
times adorned  and  shaded  by  tree*  growing  beside  the 
water-courses,  Kcclu*.  xiiv.  U,  Vulgate  Even  in  towns,  the 
vine  waa  trained  along  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and 
as  it  clung  to  the  trellis,  or  wound  round  the  balustrade 
of  the  outside  staircase,  it  was  both  a  graceful  and  use- 
ful ornament,  FV  _x_riii  i  The  courts  of  their  houses 
usually  rejoiced  in  the  sliade  of  some  spreading  syca- 
more or  terebinth ;  and,  except  in  the  temple,  where 
there  was  a  special  prohibition,  the  areas  of  the  public 
buildings  were  usually  planted.  Gardens,  ami  occasion- 
ally the  shelter  of  a  single  tree,  were  a  chosen  scene  of 
retirement  and  devotion ;  and  it  was  in  such  cool  and 
fragrant  bowers  that  the  rabbics  loved  to  collect  their 
disciples,  and  deal  forth  their  wisdom.  The  very  rustics 
had  a  taste  for  flowers ;  and,  by  way  of  bringing  spring 
and  autumn  together,  the  grain  newly  heaped  on  the 
thrashing-floor  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  crowned 
with  lilies  or  some  equally  graceful  garland,  t'a  til. 
On  high  occasions,  the  pathways  of  conquerors  and 
distinguished  personages  were  strewn  with  branches 
in  blossom,  or  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm.  To  their 
feasts  a  fresh  charm  was  added  by  l>eautiful  and  fra- 
grant flowers ;  and  the  apocryphal  Solomon  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  voluptuary  this  truly  Anacreontic 
ditty:  "Come  on,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that 
are  present.  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and 
ointments,  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us. 
Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they  be 
withered,"  Wisdom  U.  o-g.  Even  to  the  grave  this  pro- 
pensity followed  them.  The  modern  Egyptians  deck 
the  tombs  of  their  kindred  with  palm  leaves  and  the 
fragrant  Wlgunmm ;  the  Turks  and  the  Syrians  plant 
cypresses  and  myrtles  in  their  cemeteries.  So  among 
the  Jews  one  mode  of  "garnishing  sepulchres"  seems  to 
have  been  to  plant  or  strew  flowers  ujvon  them  (runner's 
Ob*  4tl>  cd  tol.  Ill  p  10*1,  111,  112;  Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  vol 
it  p.  46;  Brown's  AnttqllUe*  of  tlie  Jew.,  vol.  U  p  4*i)  When 
Abraham  liought  the  field  at  Machpelah  for  aburying- 
ground,  Itesides  the  cave,  special  mention  is  made  of 
the  trees  which  surrounded  it;  and  whether  or  not 
interment  in  gardens  was  common,  by  far  the  most 
memorable  of  earth's  sepulchres  was  in  the  garden  of 
a  Jew. 

But  who  cau  fail  to  recall  that  imagery  from  the 
grove  and  the  garden,  from  the  field  and  the  forest, 
which  over  sacred  poetry  diffuses  the  glowing  tints  of 


'  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  th.it  this  i-cuwag.-  in  differ 
ently  understo A  by  many.  According  to  some,  the  robe  of  the 
bride,  with  it*  amber  or  golden  tint,  and  it*  scarf  of  white  or 
scarlet,  is  compared  to  a  ••she-if  (not  "heap ')  of  wheat,  with 
white  or  scarlet  lilie*  girdle  wise  surrounding  it.  Mr.  Moody 
Stnart  trnnMatea,  "  Thy  boddice  U  a  hc*p  of  wheat,  about  with 
lilies  girdled  and  Dr.  Burrowe*  (Philadelphia,  18S3),  "a  heap 
of  wheat  in  a  bed  of  full  blown  lilies." 
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Persian  roiuatrchiy,  the  |icrfume  of  Arabian  song!  I 
Not  to  quote  the  nobler  and  well-known  examples 
supplied  by  the  Psalms  and  the  Canticles,  the  unin- 
spired authors  of  Palestine  will  bear  out  the  assertion. 
It  is  thus  that  Wisdom  is  described  by  the  son  of 
Sirach  :  "I  was  exalted  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  and 
as  a  cypress  upon  the  mountains  of  Hurtnun.  1  was 
erect  like  a  palm  in  Engedi,  as  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho,  , 
liko  a  fair  olive  in  a  pleasant  field,  and  grew  up  as  a 
plane-tree  by  the  water.  I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like 
cinnamon  and  asphaltus,  and  yielded  a  pleasant  odour 
like  myrrh,  as  galbanum,  and  onyx,  and  the  fragrant 
storax,  as  the  fume  of  frankineetiHe  in  the  tabernacle. 
As  the  fir-tree  I  stretched  out  my  branches,  and  my 
branches  are  the  branches  of  grace.  As  the  vine 
brought  I  forth  pleasant  savour,  and  my  flowers  are 
the  fruit  of  honour  and  riches,"  wudomxxlv.    With  still 


greater  beauty  Simon  the  high-priest  is  described  "iu 
the  morning- star  iu  the  midst  of  tlic  (toad,  as  the  rain- 
bow among  sunny  clouds,  as  the  flower  of  roses  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  as  lilies  by  the  rivers  of  water*,  and 
as  the  branches  of  the  frankincense  tree  in  the  lime  of 
summer:  as  a  fair  olive-tree  budding  forth  fruit,  ui 
cypress- tree  which  groweth  up  to  the  clouds,"  Wisdom 
In  its  better  days  Palestine  was  "  the  garden  of  the 
Lord :  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountain*  and 
depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates: a  land  of  oil-olivo  and  honey."  For  the 
sins  of  its  people  the  land  mourneth  ;  but  although  its 
vines  are  blighted,  and  many  of  its  fountains  are  dried, 
the  bee  still  murmurs  on  the  cliffs  of  Camel,  the  olive 
still  matures  its  fruit  in  the  solemn  precincts  of  Geth- 
scmane.    The  almond- tree  flourishes  along  thu  Jordan, 
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1391  I      Plan  of  Egyptian  Garden,  with  home,  temple  or  chapel,  vlnerard.  tank)  of  water  or  ponds,  and  summer -houses.  Rottlhcl 


as  when  its  silvery  or  amethysthine  pennon,  clear 
against  the  cloudless  sky,  proclaimed  the  approach  of 
spring,  and  invited  forth  to  the  fields  and  villages  the 
youth  of  Judah.  By  the  way-side  grow  sycamores,  as 
when  Zaccheus  climbed  into  one  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  illustrious  stranger;  and  under  the  terebinth  the 
Bedouin  sets  up  his  tent,  as  when  Abraham  beneath 
the  oak  at  Mam  re  received  his  angel  visitors.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  Jericho  was  the  city  of 
palm  trees;  with  branches  of  the  palm  the  jubilant 
procession  strewed  the  mad  as  they  conducted  the  Son 
of  David  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  only 
in  our  living  day  that  palms  have  disappeared  from 
Jericho.  "The  solitary  relic  of  the  palm- forest,  seen 
as  late  as  1835,  has  now  disappeared"  (Stanley's  Pales- 


One,  cb  ni  )  The  pine,  cypress,  and  myrtle  still  cast 
their  shadow ,  although  no  feast  of  tat»emacles  rtwrnv 
whose  bowers  they  once  adorned.  If  Sharon  has  k»t 
its  rose,  Galilee  still  yields  its  lilies,  descendant*  of 
those  lovely  flowers  to  which  the  divine  Teacher  pointed 
in  his  sermon,  and  bade  his  disciples  "consider"  them, 
with  a  feeling  which  an  illustrious  naturalist  has  charsv 
terized  as  "  the  highest  honour  ever  done  to  the  study 
of  plants"  (Mr  J  F.  Smith**  lnimd.  to  Botnor).  Hat*el'l«»« 
was  charmed  with  the  jasmine  of  Palestine;  another 
traveller  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  delicious  odottf 
which  sprang  at  every  step  of  hi*  journey  fmfn  Jew 
salem  to  Jaffa,  when  the  rain  had  revived  the  thyme, 
the  balm,  and  the  rosemary;  and  in  the  glen  of  W*" 
non  where  Canobin  lies  embosomed  (At^fMV  tfwV*™* 
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tn  rripvytcat,  Miuweus), 
toe  allusion  of  Ca.  iv.  1 1  and  Ho.  xiv.  0*.  Hum  valley 
"is  on  both  sides  exceeding  steep  and  high,  clothed 
with  fragrant  greens  from  top  to  bottom,  and  every- 
where refreshed  with  fountains  falling  down  from  the 
rocks  in  pleasant  cascades,  the  ingenious  work  of 
nature "  (.Kramer,  May  it,  p.  9)7).  A  description  with 
which  the  language  of  a  recent  tourist  entirely  tallies ; 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  delicious  than  the 
odours  of  these  lower  slopes  of  Lebanon.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  lialf  the  trees  and  plants  flowering 
round  the  path,  some  with  pungent  aromatic  perfumes, 
others  luscious,  like  the  orange  blossoms;  and  then 
again  clumps  of  odoriferous  piues,  wild  and  pure,  and 
under  them  growing  the  dwarf  lavender  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks  "  (F.  P.  Cubbe,  la  Fn»»cr'»  Magazine,  pot  63,  p.  6T3>. 
No  doubt  where  nature  is  m«st  lavish,  it  is  often 
that  man  is  laziest:  nor,  even  although  the  soil 
more  fertile  tlian  it  is,  and  its  productions  more 
varied,  could  we  safely  infer  the  industrious  habits  of 
a  former  population.  These  rest  on  the  testimony  of 
their  own  writers;  and,  whatsoever  may  have  been  their 
skill,  it  is  manifest  from  both  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Talmudists  that  the  Hebrews  had  a  taste  for  horti- 
culture. 

For  learning  the  art  they  had  good  opportunity  during 
tlitir  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    To  no  nation 
of  antiquity  was  the  garden  bo  essential  as  to  the  Egyp- 
tiara.    At  their  feasts  each  guest 
was  presented  with  a  flower  or  a 
nosegay,  most  usually  a  bud  or 
full- blown  flower  of  their  exquisite 

lotus;  the  goblet  was  crowned 

with  a  garland  ;  the  choicest  deli- 
cacitm  of  the  table  were  rare  fruits, 
and  the  central  ornament  of  the 
board  was  a  vase  of  flowers  kept 
fresh  in  water  (WQkbmY  Mituiem 
«><1  CuUo.ui  of  EgypUam,  rol.  U.  p.  22f). 
In  pots  and  vase*  flowers  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  apartments, 
and  they  grew  in  the  courts  of  the 
houaes.  Residences  of  the  better 
•art  were  approached  through  an 
avenue  of  trees,  and  the  villa  »n 
not  complete  without  its  garden 
and  orchard.  "Their  pleasure- 
grounds  were  laid  out  in  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Dutch  style, 
*>  fashionable  in  England  last 


Munumcuu  oi  Kcypt).  Judging  from  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  brought  to  light  by  Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  and 
recent  explorers,  the  country  mansion  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  must  ha  ve  made  a  near  approach  to  modern 
Bumptuousness.  When  Pharaoh  stepped  forth  from  his 
palace  he  found  himself  beneath  an  avenue  of  stately 
palms  and  sycamores,  whilst  the  breeze  from  the  river 
trembled  through  the  light  foliage  of  the  one,  and 
scarcely  a  ray  of  sunshino  could  penetrate  the  massive 
leaves  of  the  other.  If  he  went  into  his  vineyard  he 
might  walk  under  trellises  from  whose  roofs  and  sides 
rich  clusters  depended,  or  through  colonnades  where, 
thyrsus -wise,  the  vines  twisted  round  gilded  props  or 
carved  pillars.  Thence  passing  into  the  wilderness  or 
park,  he  and  his  courtiers  might  try  their  skill  in  archery 
by  shooting  at  a  target,  or  might  spend  their  arrows 
on  tile  game  preserved  in  the  thickets;  or,  if  inclined 
for  easier  sport,  the  monarch  might  lounge  in  his  liarge 
and  angle  for  fish,  whilst  slaves  along  the  shore  towed 
the  pleasure-boat  of  their  luxurious  lord.  Or,  if  lie 
pleased,  ho  might  ascend  to  the  upper  and  airiest 
apartment  of  his  kiosk,  and  there,  quaffing  the  juice  of 
his  grandsire's  vintage,  or  the  wine  of  his  own  dates,  he 
might  listen  to  tin-  timbrel  aud  harp  of  the  minstrels, 
whilst  every  breath  of  air  came  laden  with  perfume, 
the  water  fowl  shook  their  wings  and  made  rainbows  in 
the  pond,  and  the  gardener's  mischievous  apprentices, 
the  monkeys,  played  their  antics  in  the  pomegranates.' 


and  formal ;  the  raised  terraces 
running  in  straight  lines ;  arbours  of  trellis- work  at 
intervals,  covered  with  vines  and  other 
which  it  is  difficult  to  identify.  Some  of 
the  ponds  are  represented  as  stored  with  fish,  others 
with  water- fowl.  Vegetables  are  depicted  in  great 
variety  and  abundance.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
look  at  any  representation  of  an  Egyptian  garden 
without  feeling  some  sympathy  for  the  complaints 
■ad  murmurings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  '  The 
children  of  Israel  wept  again,  and  said,  Who  shall 
give  us  flesh  to  eat?  We  remember  the  fish  which 
we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely:  tbe  cucumbers  and  the 
melons,  and  the  leeks  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic; 
but  now  our  soul  is  dried  away;  there  is  nothing  at  all 
bride  this  manna  before  our  eyes,'  No.  it.  4-0"  (Taylor'n 


the  labourers  all  the  while  plying  the  shadoof,  and 
scooping  up  from  the  river  a  bountiful  irrigation  for 
the  thirsty  plats  and  parterres.  Indeed,  to  the  present 
day  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Egypt  than  its 
artificial  irrigation  by  means  of  canals,  and  buckets 
hung  upon  levers,  and  water-wheels:  a  feature  in  which 
the  Land  of  Promise  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
house  of  bondage.  "  The  land,  whither  thou  guest  in 
to  jwesess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst 
it  w ith  thy  foot,  as  a  ganlen  of  hcrlw :  but  the  land, 
whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 

'  From  repraeiitatioiM  on  the  monument*,  thoy  MB  to  liavo 
been  employed  to  collect  the  fruit  in  high  tm», 
belied  themselves. 
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ami  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  I   Ami  it 

nhall  come  to  i<ass,  if  yc  sliall  hearken  diligently  unto 
my  commandments,  which  I  couunand  you  thin  day, 
to  love  tho  Lord  your  God,  and  to  serve  him  with  all 
your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  that  I  will  give  you 
the  rain  of  your  land  in  his  due  season,  the  firxt  rain, 
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closure  contains  the  vegetable*  which  suit  the  taste  • 
the  jieoplo,  and  which  the  climate  allows  to  be  culti 
rated.  Amongst  the  culinary  vegetable*  of  the  He- 
brews  were  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  nit-linm,  which  in 
sultry  weather  were  delightful  refrigerants,  beside* 
such  aromatic  herbs  and  carminatives  as  mint,  anise, 
rue,  and  coriander:  nor  were  they 
likely  to  omit  the  onion  and  the  garlic. 

4.  Like  most  oriental  nations,  the 
.lews  were  fond  of  perfume*.  Their 
clothing  was  often  scented.  Bliuii 
Isaac,    "  smelling   the   fragrance  <■! 
Jacob's  raiment,  blessed  Kim,  Baying, 
Behold,  the  fragrance  of  my  son  it  M 
the  fragrance  of  a  field  which  the  Lord 
hath  blessed,"  Go.  xxrii.  it.    And  to  the 
king's  daughter  the  psahnist  my*, 
"  Myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia  are  all  thy 
garments :  from  the  palaces  [or  cabi 
nets]  of  Armenian  ivory  they  make 
thee  gladsome,"  P»  ahr  *,  Walfwd"*  Trsa* 
'Hie  Ik>x  of  precious  ointment  poured 
on  the  head  of  a  guest  was  the  mark 
of  a  distinguished  reception ;  and.  in 
later  times  at  hast,  a  garland  of  ro*es  sometimes  co- 
circled  the  heads  of  the  banqueters.    We  are  therefore 
prej>arcd  to  find  the  chief  place  occupied  by  odoriferow 
plant*  in  the  flower  garden  of  ancient  Palestine.  Thus, 
in  the  impassioucd  address  of  the  bride  of  Solomon  S— 

"A  garden  art  thon.  fill«d  with  matchlcM  *weeta; 
A  garden  walled,  tlmoe  match  leu  nweets  to  ehicl<1 : 
A  tpring  inclosed,  a  fountain  fre»li  and  sealed: 
A  paradixc  of  plants  where  all  unite, 
I  tear  to  the  miiuII,  the  jialate,  or  the  tight; 
Of  rich  pomegranate*  Hint  at  random  blow . 
i  >  |>ntw  iiml  n  inl,  in  fi  utrant  pal'  -  that  tl.  * 
Nurd,  saffron,  cinnamon,  tlio  dulcet  aim 
Iteep  through  it*  canes  the  caUmu*  prepare*: 
The  wuntviJ  alow,  and  each  *hnib  that  stiower* 
Ounu  from  iu  vein*  and  ipicvs  from  iU  flower*. 
O  pride  of  gardeniit  fount  of  endless  sweet*, 
Well-spring  of  all  in  Lebanon  tliat  meet*!'' 

-  Sons  of  Solomon,  iv.  12-15  .Gond  ii  TransUts«f 

Solomon's  own  gardens  have  probably  suggested  the 
imagery.    As  he  informs  us  himself,  "  I  made  roe  great 
'  works;  I  builded  me  houses;  1  planted  me  vineyard*:  I 
made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  1  planted  tree  m 
I  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruits:  I  made  me  pools  of  water 
to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringcth  forth  tree*,'" 
Ec  It.  4-fi.    (Jf  these  tho  traditional  site  near  Bethlehem 
i  is  certainly  correct.    No  locality  could  in  it«elf  lemons 
I  likely  or  more  convenient  for  a  royal  retreat  not  far 
1  from  the  capital;  and  it  U  fully  confirmed  by  the  name* 
•  •  orchard  of  pomegranates  "  j  which  still  linger,  WAdy  UrtAs",  The  valley  of  the  Garden 

2.  Then  there  were  orchard*  where  trees  of  various    (Hortua  Conclusus  of  the  Romans*:  Getel-d  Fureidw, 
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aud  the  latter  rain,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy 
corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil,"  l>e.  iL  10,11,11,14 

At  a  later  period  of  their  history  the  Jews  sojourned 
for  two  generations  in  Babylonia.    There  tltey  must 
1  that  wonder  of  the  world — 
"  Those  airy  garden*,  which  }«u  palace  vast 

,  and  to  the  nmrning  aim  hang  forth 


While  still  tho  low  mist*  creep  in  lay  folds 
O'er  the  house  top*  beneath."— Milnum. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "hanging  gardens"  of  Baby- 
lon may  have  supplied  some  bint-  applicable  to  the 
terrace- culture  so  general  on  the  hills  of  Palestine;  and 
the  reservoir  at  the  summit,  with  the  hydraulic  con- 
trivances for  filling  it,  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  an 
observaut  people.  But  wliatsoever  practical  use  the 
Jews  may  have  made  of  their  Babylonian  experiences, 
their  sacred  writings  contain  no  admiring  allusions  to 
a  country  which  they  only  recalled  as  the  scene  of  an 
irksome  and  ignominious  exile. 

In  Scripture  we  have  indications  of  various  inclos- 
ures  which  occasionally  bear  the  general  name  of  garden. 

1.  We  read,  Ca.  tI.11,  of  a  "garden  of  nuts,''  which  of 
course  means  a  plantation  of  walnuts  or  almonds,  or 
some  other  nut- bearing  tree.  In  the  same  way  the 
Jews  had  inclosures  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  the  olive;  so  that  we  continually  read  of  "  vine- 
yards" and  "  olive-yards,"  and,  Ca.  i».  1\  we  find  an 


sorts  were  reared  together.  Says  the  Preacher  "  I  mad 
me  orchards,  and  vineyards,  anil  I  plautcd  trees  in  them 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits,"  Ec.  ii  &.  Amongst  the  fruit-trees 
cultivated  in  the  Holy  Land  were  the  almond,  the 
chestnut,  tho  citron,  the  date-palm,  the  fig,  anil  tlte 
pomegranate,  besides  the  vine  and  the  olive.  For  the 
sake  of  a  dense  shade,  however,  the  orchard  sometimes 
contained  trees  more  valued  fur  their  foliage  than  their 
fruit,  "  trees  of  emptiness,"  like  tlte  plane,  the  terebinth 
(or  "oak"),  the  mulberry. 

3.  One  of  the  first  times  that  we  road  of  a  "garden 
of  herbs"  is  when  tho  unscrupulous  A  hah  coveted  the 
vineyard  of  Nalmth,  wishing  to  convert  it  into  a  kit- 


chen garden,  1  Ki.xxl  2    In  every  country  auch  an  in-  |  iu  the  clear  water;  the  grass  which  grew  so  abundantly 


The  hill  of  tlte  little  Paradise  \rapd&ri<rot\;  besides  "Far 
Vale,''  "Peach  Hill,"  "Walnut  Walk,"  "Garden  of 
Nuts,"  kc.  Taking  advantage  of  the  water  supplied 
by  the  fountain  of  Ethani,  a  Christian  Jew  has  within 
the  last  fourteen  years  converted  a  portion  of  this  terri 
tory  once  more  into  a  fruitful  field.  The  lurook.  "  char 
as  crystal/'  which  creates  its  fertility,  is  thus  described 
by  Miss  Bremer,  who  was  there  in  March.  1S5?: 
"  Everything  on  its  bauks  seemed  to  rejoice  over  the 
lively  running  water;  swarms  of  little  gnat*,  wbkli 
danced  above  them;  the  rose- red  cyclamens  which  *w 
tip  out  of  the  hollows  or  cracks  in  the  stone*. 
bowed  their  lovely  little  heads  as  if  to  reflect  them*eh*s 
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on  the  banks  as  almost  to  conceal  them.  The  almond 
tree*  were  in  blossom,  and  hundred*  of  little  gold- 
finches, with  red  crests  round  their  beaks,  twittered 
and  warbled  in  the  trees,  although  m«wt  of  them  were 
yet  without  leaven"  ( Bremer" »  Holy  Land,  rol 1,  n.  At 
the  same  season  a  few  years  previously  (liit.r>2)  Van  de 
Velde  expatiates  in  glowing  terms  on  the  scenery  of 
"The  Song,"  as  reproduced  on  the  very  sitn  of  Solo- 
mon's pleasure  -  ground*  —  the  flowers  appearing,  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  pomegranate  budding,  and  then 
"the  getting  up  early  to  the  vineyards,  to  see  if  the 
vine  flourish,  if  the  tender  grape  appear"  (V»n  dc  Veide"» 
s.rria  and  ptUe»tine,  »«l  ii  p.J*).  "  It  is  one  of  the  sweet- 
est valleys  into  which  the  eye  can  look  down;  a  well- 
watered  orchard  covered  with  every  goodly  fruit-tree 
that  Syria  nourishes"  (n<mnr'«  Land  nt  Promise,  W), 

Owing  to  the  density  of  the  population,  and  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  when  duly  watered,  a 
greater  proportion  of  I'alestine  was  laid  out  in  garde  ns 
and  vineyards  than  of  almost  any  land.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities.  Ac- 
cording to  Joseph  u  a,  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  were 
almost  all  garden  together;  but  from  the  statement*  of 
the  rabbies  it  would  appear  that,  except  a  few  planta- 
tions of  rosea  which  had  existed  since  the  days  of  the 
prophets,  there  were  no  gardens  within  the  walls  iLfght- 
f<Krt"«  Works,  toI  x  p.  Mi  »l  sto).  For  this  a  sanitary  reason 
is  assigned  in  the  danger  apprehended  from  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter. 

Gardens  were  occasionally  used  as  places  of  sepul- 
ture. Manasseh,  and  Anion  his  son,  were  not  buried 
in  the  royal  vaults,  but  "  in  the  garden  of  Manasseh' s 


I  KM  1      Lodge  In  Harden  at  Bntaiha    Thnmann  »  Land  and  Book 

own  house,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza,"  a  ki  xtl.  is,  »  And 
"  in  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  there  was  a  gar- 
den; and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was 
never  man  yet  laid.  Then  laid  they  Jesus  therefore, 
because  of  the  Jews'  preparation  day;  for  the  sepulchre 
was  nigh  at  hand,"  Jn  xtx  U,  ti 

The  existing  gardens  of  the  Kast  are  not  calculated 
to  give  an  exalted  idea  of  Syrian  husbandry.  They  are 
arranged  with  little  taste  ami  kept  will)  little  care;  at 
the  same  time  their  productions  are  for  the  greater  part 
identical  with  those  yielded  in  the  palmy  days  of  Pales- 
tine. Like  the  "  garden  of  cucumbers,"  it  i  s.  any 
valuable  plantation  still  need*  a  lodge  for  the  watch- 
man till  one*  the  crop  is  secured  ;  "  when  the  shed  is 
forsaken  by  the  keeper,  and  the  pole*  fall  down  or  lean 
every  way,  and  the  green  l>ouglt*  with  which  it  is 
shaded  are  scattered  by  the  wind,  leaving  only  a  ragged, 
sprawling  wreck"  iThnmtnn'pi  Land  and  the  llook,  p  Mr) 
Now  that  her  "country  is  desolate,"  there  could  n»t  be 


a  more  vivid  emblem  of  the  <  laughter  of  Zion;  but  the 
'  amazing  capabilities  of  the  soil,  where  industry  and  ir- 
I  ligation  are  brought  to  bear,  not  only  help  us  to  recaj] 

the  past,  but  make  it  easy  to  believe  that  when  the  set 
I  time  is  come  for  the  Lord  U»  comfort  Zion,  "  he  will 
I  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  her  desert  like  tlio 
,  garden  of  the  Lord,"  la,  11  3  fj.  H.] 

GARLIC  «A  «W,  Xu.  xl  »]     Hassclquist  (Travel*, 

|  in  whilst  mentioning  that  garlic  [Allium  sativum) 
,  is  much  used  by  the  modern  Egyptians,  expresses  a 
]  doubt  whether  it  was  known  t<>  the  Israelites,  "as  it  does 
not  grow  in  Egypt,  but  is  brought  thither  from  islands 
in  the  Archipelago."  On  this  point,  however,  the  in- 
scription quoted  by  Herodotus  (h  II.  li'd  may  be  held  as 
conclusive.  He  expressly  mentions  garlic  {trx&po&a)  as 
one  of  the  articles  of  food  supplied  to  the  builders  of 
the  pyramids ;  and  with  his  BtaU-ment  tallies  the  latent 
ami  Isrst  authority.  "  Though  garlic  grows  in  Syria, 
that  brought  from  Egypt  is  most  esteemed.  Till  the 
name  'Syrian'  was  talsioed  in  Cairo,  during  the  war, 
those  who  sold  it  in  the  streets  cried,  '  Tom  nhauicu,' 
'Syrian  garlic  ;'  it  was  then  changed  to  '  Infa  e'  torn,' 

'garlic  is  useful' "  (0.  Wllklnioii,  noteon  Herod.  Ii.  12->)  Even 
in  the  days  of  the  Israelite*,  imported  varieties  may 
have  been  preferred  to  tliose  of  native  growth  ;  but 
there  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  the  pungent  bulb  was  as 
pipiilar  in  the  streets  of  Noph  and  On,  as  it  is  now  in 
Cairo  and  Damietta.  Moth  the  common  garlic  {Allium 
Mtintm),  and  its  lean  rank  congener,  the  shallot  {A, 
AafaJonimni),  are  well  known  bulbons-rooU-d  plants; 
along  with  the  hyacinth,  the  squill,  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem, forming  a  trilie  in  the  beautiful  order  of  the  lilies 
(iiVr'arwr).  Besides  other  medicinal  properties,  garlic 
i*  said  to  have  a  considcra I ile  effect  in  quickening  the 
circulation,  and  stimulating  the  entire  system.  [J.  u.] 
GATE  [the  common  rendering  of  tyy,  *haar,  from 

the  root  to  cut  asunder,  to  divide,  and  meaning  originally 
.fiuure,  aperture,  then  an  cnlranrt\,  the  entrance  into  a 
camp,  a  palace,  a  temple,  Sic,  but  especially  a  city.  It 
first  occurs  in(!e.  xxii.  17,  in  God's  promise  to  Abraham 
that  his  posterity  should  possess  the  gates  of  his  enemies, 
signifying  tliat  they  should  have  power  or  dominion  over 
them.  The  gate  was  the  place  for  great  assemblies  of 
the  people,  Pr  I  tl;  for  reading  the  law  ami  proclama- 
tions, *Ch.  xxxll  6;  Se.  till  i,3;  for  administering  justice, 
Jo*  xx  i;  itn.lv  I;  of  fortification  and  strength  in  war, 
Jn  v  8;  IV  cxltii  13.  The  gate  of  the  town  was  also  a  mar- 
ket-place, *Kl.  Tti  I,  apparently  as  now  for  country  pro- 
duce. The  gate  often  signified  the  city,  Oe  nil  IT; 
xxIt.  on;  Do.  jii  r.':  p»  Uxjitii.  i,  or  the  people  of  the  city,  as 
it  wa*  necc-ssarily  the  most  public  thoroughfare  of  the 
town,  t  «a  xv.  i,  and  the  chief  place  of  concourse  either 
for  business  or  pleasure,  where  the  |>eoplc  went  to  learn 
the  news,  Oe  xix.  1,  and  to  gossip,  P».  Ixlx.  U;  to  prefer 
suits,  or  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  vovercign  or  digni- 
tary at  his  going  out  or  his  coming  in,  E»  li.  19,  Jliiii  2 
The  priests  and  prophet*  went  to  have  delivered  their 
discourses,  admonitions,  and  prophecies  in  the  gates, 
U  xxix. 31;  Am.T  injjo.  xrii.  \v,Wix\i\  10.  Jeremiah.ch.  ixxrl  10 
mentions  that  the  head*  of  the  people  met  under  the 
new  gate  of  the  temple  on  the  occasion  of  a  disturbance 
amongst  the  people.  Criminals  wen-  punished  outside 
the  gates,  iKI  xxl  Mi,  l3;Ac.  til.  &«:iic  xui  The  king  of  Ai 
was  buried  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  Jim. rill  20  I'ashur 
smote  Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  put  him  in  the  stocks 
at  the  high  gate-  of  Benjamin.  Je  xt  1     At  Rome  tl. 
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i  took  place  outside  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esqui 
linn.  The  burial-place*,  as  now,  were  beyond  the  gate*. 
Gate*  of  "death  "  or  '"hell"  denoted  the  region  of  the 
departed,  or  the  dominion  whieh  w.ts  conceived  to 
belong  to  the  region,  Jobxxxriu  17;  P.  Ix.  13 ;  oil  l* ;  Is. 
uxtui.ii>;  Mat  xti  is.  The  Mahometans  assign  seven 
gates  to  hell.  To  exalt  the  gate— to  exhibit  vanity, 
Pr.  n  il.  10. 

date*  of  ride*,  as  places  of  security,  were  fortified, 
and  had  two  valves,  generally  of  wood  or  of  wood 
covered  with  sheets  of  copper  or  iron,  I'«  <ni  i«;  i«  xir  2; 
Ac.  xll  in.  There  were  often  also  two  gates,  an  outer 
and  an  inner  one,  and  they  were  further  protected  by- 
outworks  or  walls  in  advance  of  the  gates.  The  As- 
syrian sculptures  contain  frequent  representations  of 


sepulclires  near  Byaan  (Bethshan).  They  are  also 
found  in  the  llaouran  beyond  the  Jordan  and  in  Persia 
( Burrkuardt,  p.  if ;  Ruin*  found  bj-  Mr.  i'yril  Thornton;  Tnuw  K»? 
Soc.  t,lt  Mar, I-  IS;  Dr. Wllde'i Namtlre, li. 3I3> 

Gatt*  of  tcood  were  usually  of  two  valves,  and  secured 
by  strong  locks  of  brass,  iron,  or  wood.  Do.  HL  i-,1  km  xxiii  7. 

1  H  It  U;  ICb.  TtU.  I]  Jo.  Xlv  t;  Xlt«  31;  P».  exIrU  13,  Nx,  Ill  13 

FaU-r  surmises  that  the  wooden  gates  had  wickets  to 
allow  of  passage  without  opening  the  large  gate,  Mat  »a.  u 


Some  of  the 


in  the  Assyrian 


double  and  even  triple  walla  with  fortified  gates  in  each 
(Botta, pi*  44,61,71),  77. *c  )  Botta  (pi  shows  the  fortified 
gate  with  the  "chamber  over  the  gate,"  i  So.  iviii .24, 33, 
the  windows  being  square,  while  the  gates  are  arched. 
Tliat  the  double  valves  of  the  gates  were  of  wood  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  repeated  representations  of  setting 
fire  to  them  by  the  l>esicgers.  In  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  "100  gates  of  solid  brass"  (itc  Babylon).  The 
gates  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Greece  ami  Etruria  were 
flanked  by  towers.  The  entrances  to  the  temples  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt  <s<r  Ecrrr  and  Fig.  231),  to  whieh 
in  all  probability  Homer  alludes  in  the  epithet  "hun- 
dred-gated "  which  he  gives  to  that  city,  were  all 
flanked  by  towers.  For  the  numerous  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, see  under  that  heading.  That  the  valves  were 
of  wood  and  burned  with  fire  we  learn  from  Ne.  i.  3. 
Subsequently  the  six  great  gates  were  covered  with  iron 
(Theveuot'a  Voyage,  p  2s.t).  The  gates  of  cities  were  opened 
at  sunrise  and  closed  at  sunset,  Nc  rU.  x  They  were 
closed  during  warfare,  comp.  Jos  11,  t;  rill  1 1,  and  "  thrown 
wide  open  on  festive  occasions,"  rv  x\ir.7,». 

(rtttft,  i.e.  ro/r«  of  iron  and  brant,  mention*  •!  in 
Scripture,  are  conjectured  to  have  been  wood  plated 
with  metal.  The  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  Hesiod,  Ovid, 
and  Virgil,  all  speak  of  gates  of  iron.  Maundrell  de- 
scribes the  principal  gates  of  the  mosque  at  Damascus 
as  being  in  his  tlay  covered  with  brass  (p.  12a). 

C,<itt»  of  ttone  were,  R  ll»  12,  most  probably  formed  of 
a  single  slab  turning  on  pivots  inserted  into  sockets 
al>ove  and  below.  The  doors  leading  to  the  tomlis 
of  the  kings  near  Jerusalem  were  each  formed  of  a 
single  stone  seven  inches  thick,  sculptured  to  resemble 
four  panels,  and  turning  on  pivots.  Similar  doors  arc 
described  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  sepulchres  atTelmessus, 
and  likewise  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (Trarelmp  xa\  in  the 


IJ98.1 


have  lieen  closed  by  a  strong  single  valve,  proUbly  of 
wood,  which  was  fastened  by  a  wooden  lock  like  those 
still  used  in  the  East,  of  which  the  key  is  as  much  a* 
a  man  can  conveniently  carry,  and  by  a  bar  which 
moved  into  a  square  hole  in  the  wall.  It  is  to  a  key 
of  this  description  that  the  prophet  probably  allude*. 
"  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  tip* 
his  shoulder,"  Is.  xxli  22;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  of  the  text  for  key  in  this  passage  of  Scripture. 
umph  teach  (nfMTC),  is  the  same  in  use  all  over  the  East 

at  the  present  time,  but  pronounced  muftaJt.  The  key 
of  a 


1297) 
1. 


wood™  luck  and  Kej  -Lane's 
of  lock,  th»  bolt  drawn  back.    X  *» 
U>«  ftrparat*  part*.     I.  The  key. 


teen  inches  long,  and  the  key  of  tlie  gate  of  a  public 
building,  or  of  a  street,  or  of  a  quarter  of  a  town.  ■ 
two  feet  and  more  in  length.  The  key  has  a  certain 
number  of  iron  pegs  at  one  end,  which  correspond  *° 
so  many  holes  in  the  wooden  bar  or  bolt  of  the  lock, 
which,  wfaw  the  door  or  gate  is  shut,  cannot  be  opened 
until  the  key  is  inserted,  and  the  impediment  to  tl* 
drawing  hack  of  the  ls.lt  removed  by  raising  up  ■ 
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many  iron  pins  that  fall  down  into  holes  in  the  tar  or 
bolt  corresponding  to  the  pegs  in  the  key.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  doors  seem  to  have  l«en  secured  by  similar 
lock*.  The  Egyptians  also  sealed  their  doors  with  clay, 
as  we  learn  from  the  sculptures,  from  tombs  at  Thebes 
actually  so  closed,  and  from  Herodotus  (li.  lii).  Seals 
»f  soft  clay  with  a  hole  pierced  in  them,  in  which  were 
the  remains  of  charred  string,  have  been  found  at 
KIi.tshIkuI,  and  «>re  probably  used  as  a  means  of 
knowing  whether  certain  doors  hail  been  opened,  D».»l.  it, 
according  to  the  present  practice  in  the  East,  where  a 
clay  seal  is  placed  over  the  lock  on  goods  in  khans.  We 
are  in  ignorance  as  to  the  contrivance  of  the  upper 
pivots  of  the  Assyrian  doors,  whether  they  were  in- 
■'  rti  -1  into  the  lintel,  or  whether  certain  copper  rings 
in  the  British  Museum  were  not  fixed  into  the  walls 
above  the  slabs  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pivots. 

Portions  of  the  law  were  written  on  the  gates  of 
towns  and  on  tlio  doors  of  houses,  De.  rt.  pj  xl  jo ;  and  a 
similar  practice  is  still  continued  in  tlie  East,  where  the 
gates  of  U>th  public  and  private  Mahometan  buildings 
are  inscribed  with  passages  from  the  Koran.  The 
ancient  Romans  also  decorated  their  gates  with  figures 
and  inscriptions  (Georg.  1U-  Sb). 

The  chief  entrance  to  ancient  Egyptian  houses  was 
sometimes  through  a  porch  of  two  or  more  columns, 
occasionally  with  a  flight  of  steps.  Above  or  on  the 
lintel  was  painted  the  name  of  the  owner,  or  a  sentence 


LML1 


Mahometan  Gateway  at  Htdon.  with  Inscription  orcr  It. 
Lsharde '•  Byrls. 


of  good  omen,  doubtless  put  up  at  the  dedication  of  the 
house,  a  ceremony  also  in  use  among  the  Jews.  The  door 
was  in  the  centre,  or  at  a  corner  of  the  front,  and  turned 
nn  pivots,  and  was  frequently  ]>ainted  with  numerous 
devices.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  wall  over  a  door- 
way, n  beam  of  wood  or  stone  was  let  into  it,  and  the 
jand*  were  upright  posts  on  which  the  lintel  rested, 
^metiincs  besides  the  framework  and  flat  beams  the 
ilxorway  had  a  round  log  for  its  lintel.  Over  the  lintel 
was  the  cornice  with  an  overhanging  curve  like  that 
of  the  roof,  generally  with  the  winged  globe  or  other 
significant  decorations,  highly  coloured.  The  stone 
lintel  and  the  floor  behind  the  threshold  of  tombs  and 

temples,  exhibit  the  holes  in  which  the  pivots  turned, 
Vou.  L 


as  well  as  those  of  the  bolts  and  bars,  and  the  recess 
for  receiving  the  opening  valves.  Some  of  the  bronze 
pins  have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs.  The  folding 
doors  had  l*dta  in  the  centre  above  as  well  as  below, 
and  a  har  was  fixed  across  from  one  wall  to  the  other. 


[S99.J      Egyptian  Gateway  at  Medinut  A  boo 
Owro  Joora'  VUwi  ..n  the  Nile, 


Gates  as  places  of  Punishment  and  Sepulture. — The 
Assyrian  sculptures  again  most  aptly  illustrate  these 
customs,  for  there  are  numerous  examples  of  execution 
by  impalement  outside  the  city  walls  (*oe  Botta  and  also 
British  Museum,  No  «),  and  of  burying  outside  the  gates 
( Hotta,  pis.  6K.7*,  anJ  Xlncroh  and  Its  Pjd*ce»)  That  the  prac- 
tice prevailed  with  the  ancient  Romans,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  several  avenues  to  Home,  which  are 
lined  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  sepulchres,  and  of  the 
Street  of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii.  That  it  is  still  the 
custom  in  the  East,  we  may  just  refer  to  the  multitude 
of  beautiful  structures  outside  the  Bab  e'Nasr,  and 
the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 

Gates  as  places  of  Jurisdiction  and  Judgment. — 
"Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy 
gates;  and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judg- 
ment," De,  xvt  ix ;  xrU.  s ;  xxi.  19 ;  xxt.  7.  Not  only  the  chief 
judges  but  the  inferior  magistrates,  r>.  xxxi  23  j  La.  t.  h  ; 
Je.usri.io,  and  occasionally  kings,  held  courts  in  the 
gates,  i  Kl  xxll.  10;  i  s*.  xix.  «;  Je.  XXXvuL  7 ;  xxxlx.  3.  The 
judges  sat  on  chairs  at  an  appointed  place  within  or 
under  the  gates,  i  Kl.  xxil.  10;  *  Ch.  xriii.  ».  The  sculp- 
tures found  by  Botta  (pi  is)  contain  representations 
of  an  arm-chair  or  seat  of  judgment,  in  which  the 
king  sat  at  the  gate.  A  high  seat,  called  k  urti,  ex- 
actly like  this  excepting  in  the  decorations,  is  to  lie  found 
in  the  court- yard  of  all  respectable  houses  in  Cairo, 
where  the  master  sits  to  give  judgment  in  domestic 
affairs.  These  seats  are  never  wanting  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  houses  of  sheikhs,  of  heads  of  trilxM,  or  of  ]*'rsons 
in  authority.  The  scat  is  placed  in  some  shady  part  of 
the  court  against  a  wall  or  column,  exactly  as  dcscrilied 
in  Scripture,  i  Sa.  L  o,  and  in  some  houses  it  is  converted 
into  a  high  sofa  continued  the  whole  length  of  one  side 
of  the  court,  1  So.  xx.  in  which  case  the  master  site  in 
one  corner.  The  Assyrian  sculptures  also  afford  exam- 
ples of  the  high  seats  without  a  hack,  such  as  the  pro- 
phet Eli  "  fell  from  off  backwards  by  the  side  of  the 
gate,"  1  Sa.  It.  is.  The  ancient  Trojans  assembled  their 
ciders  in  the  gates  of  the  town  to  determine  causes 
(iiiad,i.  ii»s  ;.-Kn  i. u»).  The  Romans  used  the  Porta Capena 
for  this  purpose  (JuTcnai.Hat.  Hi )    The  custom  of  holding 
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courts  of  justice  in  the  gate  of  the  capital  town  prevails 
throughout  the  East;  the  governor  of  every  city,  town, 
or  village  sits  in  or  near  to  the  gate  to  settle  affairs  of  all 
within  his  jurisdiction.    The  very  title  of  the  Sultan, 


the  Sublime  Porte,  is  derived  from  the  Italian  porta,  or 
gate ;  and  the  office  of  the  Capugi  Bashi  of  Constan- 
tinople (ltoahaw  of  the  gate)  must  be  analogous  to  that 
which  Daniel  held  in  Babylon. 


130U.|      Ottawa;  of  the  eluded.  Cairo  —Roberta'  Sketches  in  fc«yj*. 


Ttu>  first  transaction  on  record  of  a  legal  character 
is  that  of  the  purchase  of  a  field  by  Abraham,  which 
took  place  in  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Hebron,  then 
called  Kirjatharlxn,  oe.  nM.  10,  is  Then  the  judgment 
between  Boaz  and  a  relation  of  Naomi's,  Ru.  \i.  l  That 
this  custom  of  giving  judgment  at  the  gates  of  cities 
and  nival  abodes  was  universal  in  the  ancient  world 
we  learn  also  from  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek 
sculptures.  The  metaphorical  language,  "and  thy 
need  shall  possess  the  gates  of  his  enemies,"  is  de- 
rived from  the  custom  of  the  king  sitting  at  the  gate 


of  the  city  or  palace  to  give  audience  or  judgment,  and 
in  ohedience  to  which  ancient  enstom  the  statues  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  kings  of  Egypt  arv  always  placed 
at  the  gates  of  the  temples.  On  Egyptian  monument*. 
lx?fore  the  entrance  of  the  mansion  of  the  blessed,  st» 
Harpocrates,  the  ty]ie  of  youth  and  new  life,  and  » 
hideous  monster,  the  prototype  of  Cerberus,  sometimes 
called  the  devourer  of  the  wicked— guards  of  the  gsies 
of  the  Aincnti  or  hades.  In  the  sculptures  on  the 
sarcophagus  in  the  Soane  Museum,  the  weighing  of  the 
deeds  of  mankind,  or  the  place  of  judgment,  is  at  on* 


[V>V  |      A  Persian  satrap  .11  Listing  terms  to  Orerian  chiefs  at  the  Gate  of  a  city.-  lias-relief  from  Lyrisa  Monument,  British  Mnsma 


of  the  many  gate*  of  Amenti,  Tub  xxxriii.  it,  which  are 
always  guarded  by  a  great  serpout.  At  Thebes  there 
is  a  bas-relief  representing  the  king  giving  audience 
at  the  door  of  his  tent.  The  Assyrian  sculptures  show 
us  Sennacherib  at  the  door  of  his  tent  giving  judgment 
in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  prisoners  taken  at  Lachish 
(Brit.  M us.  No. »).  The  gates  and  courts  of  judgment  in 
the  palaces  themselves  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
subjects  represented  on  the  walls.  The  Ionic  trophy 
monument  excavated  at  Xanthus  by  Sir  Charles  Fel- 
lowes  furnishes  a  representation  of  a  Persian  satrap 
sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  city  under  the  shadow  of  an 
umbrella  dictating  terms  to  Greek  ambassadors. 

In  the  Assyrian  palaces  tho  gates  were  remarkable 
for  many  significant  illustrations  of  Scripture.  The 
principal  gates  were  guarded  by  six  symlsdic  figures, 
compounded  of  the  man,  the  bull,  and  the  eagle,  the 
elaborately  sculptured  wing*  being  extended  over  the 
Isiek  of  the  animal.    These  figures  are  built  into  tho 


sides  of  the  opening.  We  regard  these  symbolical 
combinations  of  the  human-headed  figure  of  a  bull  with 
eagle's  wings  as  probably  derived  from  traditional 
descriptions  of  the  cherubim,  handed  down  after  the 
deluge  by  the  descendants  of  Noah;  and  to  the  saw* 
origin  also  may  l>e  attributed  their  situation  as  puu- 
dians  of  the  principal  entrances  of  the  palace*  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.  In  the  Assyrian  palaces  such  com 
pound  figures  are  never  found,  excepting  as  guardians 
of  portals.  Ordinarily  the  entrances  on  each  ride  of 
tho  central  portal  recede  from  the  general  lino  of  the 
facade,  and  are  guarded  on  each  side  of  the  doorway 
by  winged  divinities,  which  turn  their  faces  to  the 
entrance,  ami  present  the  pino  cone  to  those  who 
enter,  affording  a  remarkable  similarity  to  Egypt"* 
temples.  In  Assyria  he  who  was  privileged  to  enter 
was  met  by  the  divinity  presenting  him  with  the  fir 
cone :  and  in  Egypt  the  king  is  represented  reww* 
from  the  divinity  in  the  same  way  the  syml»ol  which* 
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understood  to  signify  life.  Sec  cant  iu  Writ.  Mus.  of 
Pharaoh  Itaiuesc*  IV.,  entering  liis  tomb,  at  the  thres- 
hold of  which  he  is  met  by  the  divinity  Horus.  Another 
curious  feature  of  tin-  entrance  to  Assyrian  palaces  or 
temples  iu,  that  the  tile  or  brick  pavemcut  cease*  at 
the  threshold,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  single 
large  slab  of  gypsum,  the  width  of  the  jamb,  and 
covered  with  a  cuneatic  inscription  divided  into  two 
columns.  Before  the  three  doors  of  the  facade  forming 
the  porch  are  holes  the  size  of  one  of  the  bricks  form- 
ing  the  pavement,  from  eleven  to  thirteen  inches  square, 
and  about  fourteen  in  depth .  These  holes  are  lined  with 
t  les  and  have  a  ledge  round  the  inside,  so  that  they 
might  be  covered  by  one  of  the  square  bricks  of  the 
|«vement  without  betraying  the  existence  of  the  cavity. 
In  these  cavities  Botta  fouud  small  images  of  baked 
clay  of  frightful  aspect,  sometimes  with  lynx'  head  and 
human  body,  some  with  human  head  and  lion's  body, 
and  others  with  the  upper  part  human  but  terminating 
in  bulls'  legs  and  tails.  As  we  have  no  analogous  con- 
trivances in  the  temple*  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  we  can 
only  PjiCculaU;  on  these  peculiarities  in  the  Assyrian 
structure.  It  may  however  be  surmised,  from  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  emblematic  figures  at  the  en- 
trances, that  this  part  of  the  palace  or  temple  in  the 
Assyrian  mind  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
connected  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  nation. 
Hence  it  was  trebly  guarded  by  divinities,  inscriptions, 
and  hidden  gods  from  the  approach  of  any  subtle  spirit 
palpable  enemy.  With  reajicct  to  the  clay 
s,  they  may  be  the  "  teraphim,"  a  name  given  to 
images  which  Rachel  had  stolen  from  her  father 
La  ban  the  Span,  and  "  put  them  in  the  camel's  fur- 
niture and  sat  upon  them,"  Ge.  uL  is, 3a,  K  circumstances 
which  favour  the  conclusion  that  the  teraphim,  Laban's 
gods,  were  no  larger  than  these  Assyrian  images.  (&e 
Teraphim.)  Another  word  however  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, xa  it  agrees  with  the  places  in  which  these 
images  were  found.  It  is  the  Arabic  word  tarf,  signi- 
fying a  boundary  or  margin— a  meaning  analogous  to 
doorway,  the  margin  or  boundary  of  a  chamber.  Thus 
both  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  afford  significations  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  gods  teraphim;  and  we  have 
yet  another  illustration  furnished  by  the  modem  Per- 
sians, who  call  their  talismans  "  telifin,"  really  the 
same  word,  the  /  and  r  Wing  the  same  in  some  lan- 
guacw,  and  easily  interchanging  in  many.  These  specu- 
lations are  strongly  supported  by  the  existing  charac- 
teristics and  superstitions  of  eastern  nations ;  the 
pertinacity  with  which  all  orientals  adhere  to  ancient 
traditions  and  practices;  the  strongly  implanted  preju- 
dices entertained  in  the  court  of  Persia  respecting  the 
piing  out  and  coming  in  of  the  shah  to  his  palace,  and 
the  belief  in  unseen  agencies  and  the  influence  of  the 
evil-eye,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  countries,  and  still 
exists  in  some,  especially  in  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  gates  above  described  formed  the  side  of  a  court, 
the  size  and  decoration  of  which  favoured  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  a  court  of  reception — the  place  where 
offerings  were  presented  and  where  justice  was  admin- 
istered; the  king's  gate — the  gate  of  judgment— the 
"porch  for  the  throne  where  he  might  judge,  even  the 
porch  of  judgment,"  1  KI.  tU.  7.  In  this  court  were  wont 
to  assemble  the  princes,  governors,  judges,  treasurers, 
counsellors,  sheriffs,  and  all  the  rulers  of  provinces, 
Da  ul  j,  s,  of  Assyria.    When  the  king  gave 


or  shady  side  of  the  court,  and  communicated  im- 
mediately by  the  several  entrances  with  the  interior  of 
the  palace.  It  was  in  a  court  or  a  gate  of  this  kind  in 
the  royal  abode  of  Babylon  that  the  prophet  Daniel 
sat  when  Nebuchadnezzar  liad  made  him  the  "Sultan" 
or  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  Da.  U.  **,«>; 
and  it  was  in  a  similar  court  of  the  king's  house  in 
Shushan  the  palace,  that  Hainan  watched  to  speak 
unto  the  king  to  hang  Mordecai,  Ks.  it «.         [ j.  n.  ] 

OATH  [tcine-prts*],  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  which  were  presided  over  by  so  many 
priuces  or  lords,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  till  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  i<*.  »m.  3.  In  Jos.  xi.  22  it  is 
stated  that  Gath  was  one  of  the  cities  in  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  there  still  remained  some  of  the 
ancient  Anakims  or  giants;  and  they  appear  to  have 
perpetuated  the  race  there  till  much  later  times,  as  it 
was  from  Gath  that  the  renowned  Goliath  issued, 
t  8a.  xril.  4  Nor  was  he  the  only  representative  in 
David's  age  of  the  gigantic  race ;  for  several  more  are 
mentioned,  2S«.  xxJ.  i9-rc;  l  cu.  ixL  i-8.  To  Gath,  as  one 
of  the  chief  Philistine  cities,  among  others,  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  was  sent  on  being  taken  by  the  Philistines, 
and  the  people  there  also  suffered  under  the  severe 
visitatiou  of  Heaven,  1  Sa.  t.  s,  o.  During  his  severe 
persecutions  David  sought  and  found  in  it  a  temporary 
refuge,  I  Ba.  xxi.  U;  xx«ii.  j;  and  he  seems  to  have  won 
certain  of  the  people  there  to  his  side ;  for  the  Gittites, 
as  they  are  called,  who  to  the  number  of  600  entered 
into  hw  service,  and  stuck  so  closely  by  him,  were 
pimply  Gathites,  Wing  the  men  "who  came  after  him 
from  Gath,"  2S*.xt.  19.  It  was  probably,  however,  at 
a  later  period,  that  these  in  any  number  attached 
themselves  to  David ;  aud  not  till  he  had,  among  his 
other  successes,  established  his  supremacy  over  Gath 
and  the  land  generally  of  the  Philistines,  2  Sa.  rill  I; 
l  Ch  xviu  i.  It  was  still,  however,  allowed  to  retain 
a  lord  or  king  of  its  own,  though  under  tribute  to  the 
house  of  David,  l  KI  li.  s>.  During  the  wars  that  suc- 
ceeded the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Gath  passed 
through  considerable  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  appears 
to  the  last  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  strength  and 
importance,  2  KI.  xlL  17;  xtli  21;  2  Ch.  xxtI  6;  Am  t1.  2;  ML  L  10. 

"We  sought  in  vain,"  says  Robinson  (Researches, It, 
421),  "for  any  present  trace  of  the  name  of  Gath 
throughout  the  whole  region" — so  completely  has  its 
memorial  perished.  The  precise  Bite  of  the  ancient 
city  is  unknown.  The  Onomtutirun  of  Euscbius  men- 
tions two  Gaths  ;  one  five  miles  from  Eleutheropolis, 
towards  Diospolis ;  the  other,  which  he  held  to  Iks  the 
Gath  whither  the  ark  was  carried,  a  large  village  l>e- 
tween  Antipatris  and  Jamnia.  Jerome  in  his  (Vm.  on 
Micah  0  li>.  places  it  somewhat  differently,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Judea,  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza.  So  that 
even  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  certain  tradition  on  the  subject.  Por- 
ter would  identify  the  site  with  the  eminence  Tell-ti- 
Safieh,  about  mid- way  between  the  sites  of  Ekron  and 
Ashdod  (Svtia  and  Palestine,  p.  2Jj). 

GATH-HE'PHER  [mne-prm  of  the  mil],  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet  Jonah,  2  KL  xi»  25,  and  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  Jo.  six.  n. 

OATH-RIM  MON  f ir mtprta  of  the  pomfjranatt], 
a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  inhabited  by  the  Levites, 
Jos.  xlx. «,  s ;  xxL  2 ;  1  Ch.  ri  so.  This  Robinson  supposed  to 
lw  the  Gath  which  Euscbius  and  Jerome  placed  at  five 
Roman  miles  north  of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  way  to 
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Diospolia  (it.  p.  til  )  But  here  also  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty. 

GAZA  [ffrtHtjp,  fartijltd],  one  of  the  live  princely 
cities  of  the  Philistine*,  but  wliich,  unliku  (iath,  has 
withstood  the  desolations  of  many  generations,  ami 
continues  to  the  present  time  a  conqiaratively  thriving 
and  well-peopled  place.  It  may  be  regarded  as  on©  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  being  mentioned  in  Ge. 
x.  19  as  one  of  the  border  towns  of  the  Canaauites. 
Like  Gath  it  was  also  one  of  the  seats  of  the  giant  race, 
the  Anakims,  that  were  prior  even  to  the  Canaanites, 
Jos.  si.  21,22.  It  was  included  in  the  lot  of  Judali,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  tribe,  along  with 
Askelon  and  Eknm,  Ja.li*;  though  it  is  clear  they  did 
not  attempt  to  drive  out  the  original  inhabitant*,  nor  in- 
terfered with  the  regular  government,  but  were  content 
with  some  nominal  fealty.  By  and  by  it  became  the 
scene  of  Samson's  mournful  captivity  and  last  triumph, 
Ju.  ■«!  Afterwards  it  had  its  full  share  in  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  Philistine  territory;  and  had  ever  and 
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anon  to  endure  meges  which  frequently  brought  it  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  "To  the  Egyptians  it  was  the  key  of 
Palestine,  to  the  Syrians  it  was  the  key  of  Egypt,"  hence 
it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  severe  conflict.  That  it  was 
a  Btrongly  fortified  place,  as  its  name  imports,  api*ears 
alone  from  the  resistance  it  made  to  the  arm*  of  Alex- 
ander. So  vigorously  was  it  then  defended  by  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  the  eunuch  Batis.and  of  such  mas- 
sive strength  were  its  walls,  that  the  engineers  of  Alexan- 
der's army  found  themselves  completely  baffled  in  tlieir 
attempts  to  effect  a  breach.  They  were  obliged  to 
erect  an  enormous  mound  250  feet  in  height,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town ;  and  even  with  this  advantage,  and  the  use 
also  of  the  engines  that  had  been  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  the  besiegers  were  frequently  repulsed,  and  Alex- 
ander hinutelf  sustained  no  slight  bodily  injury.  It  was 
at  last  carried  by  escalade,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword.  The  town  itself  was  not  destroyed,  but  most 
of  the  inhabitants  that  remained  were  sold  into  slavery, 
and  a  fresh  Arab  population  settled  in  their  stead 
(Arriu>,u.j7),  During  the  Maccabean  wars  it  was  taken 
and  retaken  several  times;  on  being  taken  by  Simon  it 
was  Btrongly  fortified,  and  peopled  by  Jews  in  place  of 
its  former  idolatrous  inhabitants;  further  on  still  it 
stood  a  whole  twelvemonth's  siege  against  Alexander 


Jamueus,  and  at  last  was  carried  only  by  treachery, 
ko.  (Jusvpbiu.AntsIh).  In  the  gospel  age  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance ;  it  was  among 
the  cities  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod,  as  a  mark  of 
the  imperial  favour;  and  after  his  death  it  was  assigned 
to  the  province  of  Syria.  Though  not  noticed  among 
the  places  visited  by  the  apostle*  in  the  early  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  it  is  known  to  have  become 
the  seat  of  a  Christian  church,  the  name  of  whose 
bishop  frequently  appeared  in  the  records  of  the  an- 
cient councils.  But  there  are  evidences  of  idolatry 
having  retained  a  strong  hold  of  the  place  for  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era;  and  as  many  as  eight  heathen 
temples  are  said  to  have  existed  in  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  (Acta  Sane.  Feb.  Tom.  Ui.  p.  Mi). 

The  present  Arabic  name  of  the  city  is  Ghuzzeh, 
and  its  population  is  estimated  by  Robinson  and  by 
Porter  at  about  15,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  s 
few  hundreds  profess  to  U-  Christians;  the  rest  are  Ma- 
hometans. It  stands  alswt  three  miles  from  tike  sea, 
and  the  farthest  south  of  any  of  tie 
towns  on  the  Philistine  coast.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  ancient  town 
stood  considerably  nearer  to  the 
shore ;  but  there  is  no  certain  evi- 
dence of  this.  "  Between  the  city 
and  the  shore  are  hills  and  tracts 
of  sand,  on  which  are  scattered  a 
few  trees  and  hedges.  Around  the 
city  on  the  south,  east,  and  north, 
are  numerous  gardens  hedged  with 
prickly  jiear,  which  forms  an  im- 
penetrable barrier.  The  soil  of  these 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  productive. 
Apricots  and  mulberries  were  al- 
ready ripe  [21st  May];  the  fonmr 
delicious  and  abundant.  Many  palm- 
trees  arc  scattered  around  the  city, 
though  they  form  no  grove  as  in 
Egypt;  while  beyond  the  garden*, 
towards  the  north,  lies  the  extensive 
olive-grove  through  which  we  bail  passed"  (Robiova, 
ToLilp.s76).  "The  town  itself,"  says  Porter,  "loola 
like  a  collection  of  large  villages  that  chance  had 
placed  near  each  other.  The  nucleus  stands  on  » 
broad-topped  hill,  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  rwf- 
end  containing  the  Serai,  the  great  mosque,  the 
government  offices,  and  the  houses  of  the  chief  citi- 
zens, all  stone  buildings,  onct  substantial  and  in  repair, 
though  no  one  can  tell  how  long  ago.  On  the  south- 
east is  a  large  suburb  more  densely  populated  than 
the  hill ;  on  the  south-west  is  a  smaller  one ;  and  on 
the  north  is  another  still  smaller.  All  these  are  of 
mud  architecture,  differing  in  nothing  from  the  tillages 
of  the  surrounding  plain,  except  that  here  and  there 
is  a  large  mosque  and  minaret.  The  present  town  ha* 
no  gates,  no  fortifications,  no  defences  of  any  kind; 
and  yet  from  its  position  one  would  think  it  had  more 
need  of  them  than  any  other  place  in  Syria.  It  is  not 
only  a  frontier  town,  but  l>eing  situated  on  the  bordew 
of  the  desert  it  is  open  at  any  moment  to  a  Bedawy 
raid.  Yet  it  never  suffers;  and  the  secret  of  its  aafetv 
is  just  this — the  inhabitants  are  themselves  half  free- 
booters half  receivers,  whom  the  Bedawin  deem  it  more 

politic  to  conciliate  titan  to  plunder''  ill  ami  b«*  rorSnii 
andfslwUnc,  p.»«). 

From  what  lias  been  stated  respecting  Gaza,  it  will 
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Us  trident  that  the  expression  in  the  message  to  the 
evangelist  Philip,  "  Go  toward  the  south  unto  the  way 
that  gocth  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  which  it 


the  land  and  people  of  the  Jews,  so  it  was  in  conformity 
with  his  will  that  those  who  were  left  behind  should 
submit  themselves  to  Gedaliah,  as  Nebucliadnezzar's 


dtsrrt,"  AavtU  2*.  must  have  respect  not  to  the  city  itself  ,  deputy.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  accordingly,  went  to 
of  Gaza,  but  to  a  part  of  the  way  leading  to  it.  Even  f  Mixpah  and  put  himself  under  Gedaliah'*  protection, 
in  the  present  day  Gaza  could  not  with  propriety  be  [  Je.xltt;  he  used  his  influence  also  with  the  people  in 


described  as  desert;  and  much  less  could  it  liave  ueen 
bu  in  Philip's  time.  Coins  still  exist  of  Gaza  tliat 
were  struck  in  honour  of  Titus,  Hadrian,  and  some 
fallowing  emperors,  showing  it  to  have  been  a  place  of 
cimsi'lrruMt  iiu[M>riauce  l»oth  at  and  subsequent  t.>  |Im 
1,-nspel  era.  But  that  portion  of  the  road  which  lies 
between  Eleutheropolis  ami  Gaza  passe*  through  a  re- 
gion which  is  now,  as  it  was  probably  then  also,  with- 
out villages,  and  might  fitly  be  called  desert.  (s««  Robin- 
»un,U.  j>  aw.) 
GAZER.    See  Gezeb. 

GEBA  [hill],  sometimes  written  GaBA,  a  town 
lelonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Jos.  xrih.  24;  hence 
called  "  Geba  of  Benjamin,"  1  Ki.  it.  a.  Some  have 
thought  it  the  same  as  Gibeaji;  but  this  appears  to  be  a 

mistake,  coui)Kiro  Jo*,  irul  24  with  JS,  and  1  8a  lili.  t,  3.  The 

exact  site  of  Geba  is  not  known,  but  the  notices 
given  of  it  seem  to  point  to  the  extreme  north  of  the 


territory  of  Benjamin ;  especially  th> 


tpl 


--  :■  tj  "  from 


Geba  to  Beersheba,"  2  Ki.  xxiii.  ■ ,  which  appears  to  de- 
scribe the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from 


north  to  south,  as  the 


to  Reersheba"  did  in  respect  to  the  entire  Israelitish 
territory  before  its  division  into  two  distinct  kingdoms. 
In  Ne.  vii.  30,  it  is  coupled  with  Ramah,  in  a  way 
that  appears  to  indicate  the  local  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  places. 

GE'BAL  [mountain]  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture, 
ri.Uixi.L7.aud  without  any  definite  fixing  of  the  region 
or  locality  marked  by  the  name,  yet  in  such  a  connec- 
tion as  to  show  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  that 
pirtion  of  Arabia  which  lies  to  the  south  and  cast  of 
Palestine.  For  it  is  coupled  with  Moab,  Amnion,  and 
Ainalek,  Edom  and  Ishmael,  as  together  joiued  in 


endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  the  same  peaceful 
course.  But  there  was  a  party  whose  chafed  spirit* 
and  blighted  ambition  would  not  suffer  them  to  fall 
in  with  any  arrangement,  w  hich  formally  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Babylon ;  and  this  party, 
headed  by  Ishmael,  of  the  seed  royal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  for  a  time  among  the  Ammonites,  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  slay  Gedaliah.  Information  of  the  plot 
was  secretly  conveyed  to  Gedaliah,  that  he  might  take 
measures  to  have  it  defeated;  but  he  refused  to  give 
credit  to  the  intelligence ;  and  so,  in  the  midst  of  a 
repeat,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Ishmael  and  his 
associates.  This  was  done  only  about  two  months 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  murderers 
made  their  escape  to  Egypt. 

GEDER,  GEDERAII,  GEDE'ROTH,  GE'DOR, 
all  applied  to  a  city  in  the  territory  of  Judah;  but 
whether  they  were  all  different  cities  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Nothing  of  historical  interest  is  connected 
with  the  names,  Jus.  xli  13;  xr.  3«,  41,  5*;  S  Cb.  htm.  U ; 
ICU.  ill.  7.    The  last  in  the  list,  GedoR,  is  commonly 


from  Dan    identified  with  a  height  in  the 


Of  Judah, 


having  on  it  some  ruins,  and  (tearing  the  name  of  Jedur. 
(iedor  is  thought  from  1  Ch.  xii.  7,  where  mention 
is  made  of  certain  brethren  of  Saul,  Benjamitcs,  sons 
of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  to  liave  been  also  a  town  of 
Benjamin ;  and  the  allusion  made  to  a  Gedor  in  1  Ch. 
iv.  39,  in  connection  with  the  trilie  of  Simeon,  seems  to 
refer  to  some  place  on  the  boundary  line  between  Judah 
and  M ount  Seir. 

GEHA'ZI  [rallrtj  of  rision],  found  only  as  the  name 
of  the  servant  of  ElUlia,  2KLW.12.  He  appears  for  a 
time  to  have  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
master,  and  to  liave  acted  in  a  manner  Incoming  his 


conspiracy  against  tl 


le  covem 


ant-people.    Now,  there    situation.    It  was  he  who  suggested  the  most  fitting 

mode  of  reoompeusing  the  kindness  of  the  Shunammite 
woman,  and  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  JKLif.  u 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  same  Sliunammito 
came  to  Carmel,  to  inform  Elisha  of  what  had  befallen 
her  son,  Gehazi  received  from  the  prophet  his  staff, 
with  instructions  to  go  in  hi*  name,  and  lay  it  upon 
the  face  of  the  child.  Though  the  method  proved  in- 
effectual to  the  end  in  view,  it  manifestly  betokened  on 
Elisha's  part  entire  confidence  in  the  character  and 
intentions  of  Gehazi.  We  are  therefore  the  more  sur- 
prised to  learn,  in  the  next  notice  which  has  lieen 
preserved  respecting  him,  that  lie  should  have  been 
capable  of  acting  in  the  presumptuous  and  deceitful 
maimer  he  did.  It  was  in  regard  to  Naaman,  from 
whom,  on  his  restoration  from  leprosy  by  dippiug 
•even  times  in  the  Jordan,  Elisba  steadfastly  refused  to 
accept  of  any  of  the  gifts  he  had  brought  from  Syria. 
Gehazi  thought  this  a  piece  of  false  delicacy  on  the 
part  of  his  master;  and  liastcned  after  Naaman,  to 
secure  a  |<ortioii  of  the  treasures  before  they  were 
entirely  out  of  reach.  He  ought  to  have  understood, 
from  the  determined  rejection  of  Naaman's  offers  by 
Elisha,  that  there  were  important  principles  involved 


i-  a  mountainous  district,  immediately  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  bears  much  the  same  name  still— 
Jcbal  or  Djebal— and  which  is  generally  identified  with 
the  Gebal  of  the  psalmist,  also  with  the  Goboliti*  of 
Jnsephus,  and  the  Gebalene  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
simply  a  portion  of  the  range  which  is  generally  desig- 
natcd,  as  a  whole,  the  land  or  mountains  of  Edoui. 
But  there  must  have  been  some  reason  in  the  circum- 
stance* of  the  time,  which  led  the  psalmist  to  assign  it 
a  dUtiuct  place  :  probably  it  was  occupied  by  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Edomite  race,  who  were  very  forward  in 
showing  their  hostility. 

GEUER  [man,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  rir].  1.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  officers  of  Solomon,  who  were  set 
over  distinct  province*  for  revenue  or  commissariat 
purposes,  t  Ki  It  10.  2.  A  Gelier  is  also  mentioned  at 
ver.  13  as  the  father  of  another  of  thi>se  officers. 

GEDALI  AH  [made  rjrtat  by  Jthmah],  oc  curs  as  the 
name  of  various  |M.rsons,  of  whom  otherwise  we  know 
nothing,  e«.  x  »,  lop.  i  l;  1  Ch  xxt.  3,9-,  and  is  of  historical 
moment  simply  as  the  name  of  the  governor  who  was 
appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  destruction  of 
•'erusak-m,  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  feeble 

remnant  that  still  survived  in  Judca,  Jo.  xxiviii;  2  Ki.  in  the  matter,  which  he  should  have  been  careful  on  no 
*« .a.    As  it  was  the  mind  of  God  that  the  king  of    account,  or  by  any  movement  on  his  part,  to  brine  into 

But  so  far  from  this,  he  had  the  audacity  to 


«■»  b.    as  it  wa*  the  mind  o!  Liotl  tli.it  the  king  of 
Babylon  should,  for  a  time,  have  the  ascendency  over  | 
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go  in  his  master's  name,  anil,  as  carrying  a  recent  from 
him,  Imaought  a  little  money  and  apparel,  to  bestow 
upon  two  Hons  of  the  prophets,  that  he  pretended  had 
come  to  them  in  want.  The  device  succeeded  in  its 
immediate  object;  for  he  got  even  more  than  he  asked; 
but,  on  returning,  he  was  met  by  the  stern  reproof  of 
Elisha  for  the  improper  course  he  had  taken,  and  at 
Klisha's  word  had  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  adjudged  to 
him  as  a  penalty:  "The  leprosy  of  Naaman  shall  cleave 
unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  for  ever;  and  he  went  out 
from  his  presence  a  lejier  ax  white  as  mow,"  2  Ki.  t  n. 
In  thin  action  may  be  read  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
upon  what  are  called  pious  frauds.  God  needs  no  lie 
or  unrighteousness  of  man  to  carry  forward  his  designs; 
and  bringing  him,  as  it  ever  seeks  to  do,  into  formal 
connection  with  evil,  it  is,  whenever  and  however  prac- 
tised, a  dishonour  to  his  name,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  draw  down  his  righteous  condemnation. 

The  rebuke  inflicted  on  Gehazi,  though  severe,  can- 
not justly  be  reckoned  too  hard  for  the  occasion.  There 
was  a  great  complication  of  wickedness  in  his  conduct. 
He  first  arrogated  to  himself  a  superior  disoemment  to 
that  of  the  Lord's  prophet;  then  he  falsely  employed 
the  name  of  that  prophet  for  a  purpose  which  the 
prophet  himself  had  expressly  and  most  emphatically 
repudiated  ;  further,  as  an  excuse  for  aiming  at  such  a 
purpose,  he  invented  a  plea  of  charity,  which  had  no 
existence  but  in  his  own  imagination;  and  finally,  on 
being  interrogated  by  Klisha  after  his  return,  whither 
he  had  gone,  he  endeavoured  to  disguise  his  procedure 
by  a  lie,  which  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  it  was  de- 
tected by  the  prophet.  Such  accumulated  guilt  obvi- 
ously deserved  some  palpable  token  of  the  divine 
displeasure;  the  more  so,  as  it  tended  to  give  a  covetous 
as|iect  to  the  Lord's  servant  at  a  time  when  the  very 
foundations  were  out  of  course,  and  when  the  true 
worshippers  of  ( bid  were  called  to  sit  loose  to  all  earthly 
possessions.  This,  indeed,  is  the  thought  that  is  most 
distinctly  brought  out  in  the  prophet's  denunciation  of 
( ! chazi's  conduct,  vcr  Mi —  the  false  impression  it  was 
fitted  to  give  of  Elisha'x  position  and  character.  What 
effect  spiritually  the  judgment  might  have  upon  Ge- 
hazi, we  are  not  told.  The  only  other  notice  we  have 
of  him  is  in  resjwet  to  a  conversation  the  king  of  Israel 
held  with  him  concerning  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Klisha, 
2K1.  nil  4.  He  is  there  still  called  "  tho  servant  of  the 
man  of  God"-  from  which  it  is  supposed  the  relation- 
ship betwixt  him  and  Elisha  continued  to  subsist;  and 
in  that  case,  he  must  have  repented  of  his  sius  and 
got  deliverance  from  the  leprosy.  This  however  is 
doubtful,  as  the  word  of  Klisha,  at  the  infliction  of  the 
malady,  seemed  to  leave  no  prospect  of  relief— although 
there  are  instances  of  cure,  where  the  first  intimation 
of  tho  contemplated  issue  apparently  afforded  as  little 
hope  of  recovery,  »«c,  in  particular,  :iKl- xx.  1  The  future 
of  Gehazi,  therefore,  must  be  left  as  we  find  it— in  un- 
certainty, both  as  regards  his  spiritual  state  and  bis 
bodily  condition. 

GEHEN  NA,   .Sc  Hell. 

OEMARI'AH  [perfected  ofjthoruh],  the  name  ap- 
parently of  two  {tenons  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah — 1. 
the  one,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  who,  along  with  Elasah, 
was  sent  by  Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Babylon,  and 
was  intrusted  by  Jeremiah  with  a  letter  to  the  captives 
already  carried  thither,  Js.sztx.l-S;  2.  the  other,  called 
the  son  of  Shaphan  the  scrilte,  and  one  of  the  few  men 
of  influence  who  paid  regard  to  the  won!  of  Jeremiah. 


It  was  in  his  chain  Iter  in  the  templcbuildinijs  that 
Baruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  the  audieni* 
of  the  people ;  and  he  interceded,  though  in  vain,  to 
prevent  the  burning  of  the  roll  that  contained  them, 
Je.  xxxvi.  io-ss.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

GENEALOGIES;  formed  of  two  Greek  words,  U<1 
signifying  racc~account»,  or  family-rt<ji*trr>,  tracing  the 
descent  and  ancestral  rebttionshijw  of  particular  tribo 
and  families.  The  Jewish  jteople,  and  the  line  nf  the 
human  family  out  of  which  they  sprung,  from  the  re- 
motest times  paid  special  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  such  registers.  It  had  undoubtedly  a  divine  autho- 
rization. The  purpose  of  God  in  respect  to  the  higher 
interests  of  mankind  took  from  the  first  a  specific  family 
direction;  and  it  was  of  importance  that  at  least  the 
more  prominent  links  in  the  successive  generation*  of 
those  more  nearly  connected  with  the  development  nf 
that  purpose  should  be  preserved  to  future  times.  The 
manifestations  of  the  divine  goodness  were  never  in- 
deed alwolutely  confined  to  any  single  branch  of  the 
human  family;  uor,  even  when  they  assumed  most  of  a 
partial  and  restrictive  aspect,  were  members  of  other 
tribe*  excluded  from  partaking  in  them — if  only  uVj 
showed  themselves  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  term*,  on 
which  the  way  was  laid  open  to  the  favour  and  fellow- 
ship of  Heaven.  But  the  imperfections  that  inevitaUy 
attached,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  world's  hbt>  n; 
first  to  the  organization  of  human  society,  and  then  to 
the  means  and  agencies  connected  with  the  divine  plan, 
led  by  a  kind  of  necessity  to  the  employment  of  par 
ticular  races,  through  which,  as  the  more  select  channe* 
of  working,  the  truth  of  God  should  be  more  e*|>ecialh 
disclosed,  and  the  testimony  for  it  more  faithfully 
maintained.  It  is  the  genealogy  of  mankind  in  it* 
bearing  on  this  higher  interest— reaching  from  Adam 
through  the  line  of  Seth  to  Noah,  then  fn>m  Noah 
through  the  lino  of  Sheni  to  Abraham,  then  again  m  m 
Abraham  through  the  lines  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  and 
David  to  Christ — over  which  the  providence  of  f«>l 
has  most  carefully  watched,  and  which  it  ha*  niort 
fully  exhibited  in  the  historical  records  of  Scripture. 
In  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  especially 
those  more  nearly  related  to  the  one  in  question,  not  » 
few  genealogical  tables  are  also  given  ;  but  they  have 
no  more  than  a  subsidiary  place;  and  the  chief  interest 
and  importance  of  the  genealogical  matter  of  Scripture 
hangs  around  the  great  central  chain  which  connect* 
Adam  with  Christ,  and  indeed  with  that  more  tHeCt 
portion  of  it  which  stretches  from  the  call  of  Abraham 
to  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  Mary.  Nothing  of  spiritual 
moment  now  depends  upon  any  question  of  geocalop", 
except  what  lies  along  the  track  of  this  definite  line. 

It  Was  different,  however,  under  the  old  covenant 
From  the  period  of  its  establishment,  the  people  of  God 
w  ere  obliged,  not  as  a  matter  of  family  pride,  or  for  the 
sake  of  a  merely  antiquarian  interest,  but  for  the  deter- 
mination of  important  questions  of  civil  and  religious 
polity,  to  keep  with  the  utmost  care  and  regularity  th* u" 
genealogical  tables.  It  was  these  chiefly  that  preserved 
the  land-marks  between  tribe  and  tribe,  family  »<1 
family,  and  regulated  the  succession  to  inheritances  of 
land,  so  as  usually  to  render  unnecessary  the  specifie  de- 
stination of  property  or  the  framing  of  wills.  It  " 
these,  as  connected  with  the  family  of  Aaron,  that  the 
right  of  any  individual  or  family  turned  to  enter  into  the 
sacred  and  honourable  functions  of  the  priesthood;  *nd 
when,  as  happened  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  «t 
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person*  claiming  this  distinction  were  found  unable  to 
produce  the  proper  register  establishing  tlieir  descent 
from  Aaron,  they  were  "removed,  as  polluted,  from 
the  priesthood,"  Kir.  11  SL  Tho  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  house  of  David,  imposed  of  course  a 
similar  necessity  for  scrupulous  exactness  upon  the 
members  of  tliat  house,  in  order  to  secure  their  title  to 
any  participation  in  its  honours.  So  that  a  manifold 
anil  wide-extending  iuterest  attached  to  the  keeping  of 
correct  genealogical  registers  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to  the  coming  of 
Christ.  And  that  a  corresponding  degree  of  attention 
and  care  was  applied  to  the  matter  is  certain,  not  only 
from  tho  place  given  to  genealogies  in  Scripture,  and 
the  high,  even  undue  account  that  is  said  there  to  have 
l*en  ultimately  made  of  them,  l  Ti.  I  4;  but  also  from 
the  testimony  of  Joeephus  as  to  the  state  of  things 
regarding  them  in  Ids  day.  lie  expressly  affirms,  tliat 
he  ascertained  his  own  pedigree  from  the  public  re- 
gisten  (Life,  1);  and  further  states  in  regard  to  the 
priesthood,  tliat  most  exact  tables  of  their  descent  and 
family  connections  had  been  kept  from  the  time  of 
their  original  appointment,  and  that  not  in  J udea  only, 
hut  in  all  the  places  of  their  sojourn,  the  members  of 
the  priesthood  were  at  tho  utmost  jiaina  to  have  their 
family  re^istera  kept,  so  as  to  bo  above  all  suspicion 
(Contr.  Ap.  1  7.)  Josephus  mentions  these  things  respect- 
ing the  families  of  the  priesthood,  because  his  own 
priestly  origin,  and  bis  immediate  puqxise  in  writing, 
led  him  to  refer  more  especially  to  them ;  but  such  ex- 
actness and  careful  preservation  in  respect  to  the 
priestly  families,  necessarily  implied  a  great  degree  of 
the  same  in  respect  to  the  families  of  the  other  tribes. 
As  the  keeping  of  correct  genealogical  tables  had  a 
national  interest,  so  it  may  be  said  to  liavc  formed  a 
national  peculiarity. 

A  report  indeed  is  mentioned,  in  a  fragment  of 
Africanus,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (nut  EccL  i.  l),  that 
the  public  registers  had  been  destroyed  by  Herod,  who 
was  conscious  of  the  infelicity  of  his  Idumean  origin, 
aud  sought  thereby  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
detection.  But  Africanus  himself  seems  to  have  l>een 
doubtful  of  the  truth  of  this  report;  for  after  noticing 
it,  he  adds  the  qualifying  clause,  "whether  the  matter 
actually  stood  thus  or  not"  ffstr  oiv  oltwj,  efr  d\\wi 
fjrtl);  and  Valesius,  the  learned  editor  of  Eusebius, 
in  Ida  notes  on  the  passage,  justly  rejects  the  story  as 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  known  facts  of  history. 
There  can  ba  no  reasonable  doubt,  tliat  down  to  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  the  genealogical 
registers  of  the  Jews  were  kept  with  singular  care,  and 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  all  ordinary 
questions  of  relationship  and  descent ;  but  after  that 
event  they  cease  to  be  heanl  of.  The  fearful  cata- 
strophe which  finally  destroyed  the  place  and  nation  of 
the  Jews,  also  scattered  their  genealogies  to  the  winds 
—fused  famdy  and  family,  tribe  and  tribe  together ;  so 
that  it  henceforth  became  impossible  to  tell,  if  there 
fere  an  altar,  who  had  a  right  to  minister  at  it ;  or  if 
a  throne,  who  stood  in  the  line  of  succession  to  its 
honours.  The  hand  of  God  was  as  visibly  in  this  as  in 
the  general  overthrow  of  the  old  typical  constitution 
of  things  ;  and  if  a  judicial  blindness  were  not  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Jews,  they  would  see  in  the  loss  of 
their  genealogies,  and  the  distinctions  therewith  con- 
nected, tho  clear  sign  of  the  abolition  of  their  ancient 
polity,  and  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a  fulfilment 


of  their  prophecies  of  a  different  kind  from  what  they 
have  been  expecting. 

The  relation  of  the  Genealogies  of  Scripture  to  question* 
of  Chronology  is  somewhat  variable,  and  even  where  it 
seems  most  precise  requires  to  be  applied  with  caution. 
That  some  of  the  earlier  lists  have  been  framed  with  a 
reference  to  this  use— those,  for  example,  of  Ge.  v.,  and 
again  of  Ge.  xi.  1 0-26 — there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt: 
for  specifying,  as  they  do,  the  exact  year  of  each  fathers 
life  when  the  son  was  born,  through  whom  the  line  of 
descent  was  to  be  transmitted,  they  necessarily  provide 
the  materials  of  a  chronological  reckoning.  But  in  the 
great  mass  of  genealogical  registers  this  is  not  done; 
we  liave  merely  a  certain  number  of  generations  given, 
and,  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  blanks  in  these, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  or  any  other  purpose,  we  can 
only  form  an  estimate  of  the  entire  period  by  striking 
an  average  for  the  successive  generations.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  always  sure  that  every  link  in  the  chain  is 
given;  and  a  degree  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  the 
number,  not  less  than  the  length,  of  the  several  gene- 
rations, must  render  chronological  calculations  founded 
on  such  a  basis  in  many  cases  problematical.  Thus, 
the  register  of  Levi,  in  Ex.  vi.  16-20,  gives  only 
two  links  between  Levi  and  Moses— Levi,  Kohath, 
Aiiiram.  Moses — and  it  has  been  frequently  argued  on 
this  ground,  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  have 
been  in  Egypt  at  the  utmost  alwve  the  half  of  the 
430  years  mentioned  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  as  the  term  of  their 
sojourning.  Such  also  is  the  view  taken  of  the  matter 
in  this  work  in  the  article  Chbonolooy.  It  is  con- 
nected, however,  as  is  there  admitted,  with  serious 
difficulties ;  such,  indeed,  as  appear  almost  insuper- 
able, when  placed  alongside  other  things  connected 
with  tltesaine  table.  Tiele,  in  his  Chron.  des  Alt.  Test. 
(p  so),  thus  states  them:  According  to  Nu.  iii.  27,  the 
Kohathitcs  were  divided  in  Moses'  time  into  four  fami- 
lies— Amramites,  Jehezarites,  Hebronites,  and  Ussiel- 
itos,  which  together  composed  8600  men  and  lx>ys 
(Women  ami  girls  not  lieing  reckoned).  The  fourth  part, 
or  about  2150  men  aud  boys,  would  fall  to  the  Am- 
ramites. Moses  himself  had  only  two  sons.  If,  there- 
fore, Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  father  of  the 
Amramites,  were  identical  with  Amram  the  father  of 
Moses,  Moses  must  have  had  2147  brothers  and  brothers' 
sons.  But  as  this  is  an  impossible  supposition,  it  must 
be  admitted  as  proved  that  Amram  the  son  of  Kohath 
was  not  the  father  of  Moses,  but  that  between  him  and 
bis  descendant  of  the  same  name  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  generations  has  lieen  dropjied  out."  Such,  at 
least,  is  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  one  in  | ».  rfect 
accordance  with  other  known  instances  of  abbrevia- 
tion, as  in  the  priestly  register  of  Ezra,  ch  vil.  I  -s,  com- 
pan4vu.hiCh.Tl  4-14,  tliero  is  only  one  Azariah  given, 
where  the  other  has  two,  and  several  intervening  gene- 
rations are  dropped  out.  Genealogies  of  this  descrip- 
tion appear  to  have  been  formed,  not  so  much  with 
the  view  of  furnishing  definite  measurements  of  time, 
as  of  noting  the  ramifications  of  tril>al  and  family 
relationships,  ami  certifying  them  in  a  manner  from 
one  age  to  another.  For  not  this,  but  the  former  was 
the  matter  of  chief  moment,  as  regarded  the  purpose 
and  arrangements  of  the  old  economy ;  and  to  apply 
such  family  registers  to  the  determination  of  historical 
epochs  in  a  chronological  respect,  especially  if  in  doing 
so  some  violence  has  to  lie  done  to  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  history,  is  to  turn  them  to  a  purpose  for  which 
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they  wero  not  immediately  destined,  and  which  they 
may  be  incapable  of  serving.  We  know  for  certain 
that  the  table  noticed  above  in  Ezra  vii.  would  bo  mis- 
applied if  so  u*ed;  we  know  also  that  such  would  be 
the  cane  with  the  table  in  Mat.  i.,  in  which,  though 
divided  into  three  fourteen*,  the  second  certainly  omits 
three  names  in  order  to  exhibit  the  requisite  number, 
and  tho  tliinl  probably  omitH  still  more  (as  may  be  in- 
ferred by  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  portion 
of  St.  Luke's  table — see  below).  There  is  no  reason 
known  to  us  why  it  may  not  have  been  so  in  other 
instances. 

What  somo  have  done  with  the  genealogy  of  Levi  in 
reference  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  has  been  done  hy 
others — in  particular  by  I*ird  Arthur  Hervey,  in  his 
treatise  i admirable  in  many  respects)  on  the  genealogies 
of  our  Lord — with  that  of  Nachaon,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  the  book  of  Ruth.  Nachson  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  tril>e,  in  the  line  of  Pharez,  at  the  time 
of  the  exodus,  and  betwixt  him  and  David  in  the  table 
referred  to,  Ku,  It.  lf.23,  there  are  just  four  intervening 
links  — Salmon  (who  married  Itahah),  Boaz,  Obed, 
Jesse  the  father  of  David.  Supposing  tliis  to  Iks  the 
entire  line  of  succession,  and  striking  a  probable  aver- 
age for  each  generation,  the  whole  period  from  the 
settlement  in  Canaan  to  tho  commencement  of  David's 
reign  is  computed  at  236  or  240  years— scarcely  the  half 
of  the  common  reckoning  from  the  historical  data  in 
the  Itook  of  Judges.  The  chronology  of  the  period  is 
undoubtedly  involved  in  some  obscurity,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  briefer  jwriod  in  question  may  lie  as  near 
the  actual  time  as  the  longer.  But  the  genealogy  of 
tl»e  house  of  David  is  a  very  narrow  and  uncertain 
l«asis  on  which  to  rest  it;  for  here  also  several  names 
may  liave  been  omitted — a  supposition  which  appears 
quite  probable  (notwithstanding  what  Lord  A.  Hervey 
says  to  the  contrary),  by  tho  much  greater  length  of  the 
genealogies  of  the  house  of  Levi,  which  for  much  about 
the  same  period  exhibit  nearly  double  the  number- 
seven  between  Phinehas  and  Zadok,  and  still  more  by 
the  line  of  Gerahom,  l  cu.  ti.  It  seems,  therefore,  rash 
to  press  a  particular  genealogy  as  alone  entitled,  in  such 
a  case,  to  be  regarded;  and  still  more  so,  when  this  of 
necessity  carries  along  with  it  a  disparagement  of  the 
historical  correctness  of  some  of  the  narratives  in 
Judges.    (See  Juw.es,  also  Jabix.) 

Besides  the  tendency  to  practise  abbreviation  in  the 
genealogical  lists,  the  peculiar  regard  sometimes  mani- 
fested in  their  construction  to  specific  aims  requires  to 
be  taken  into  account,  in  order  to  guard  against  irapro- 
j»er  deductions  from  them.  No  more  is  the  ttrietly 
hittorkal,  than  the  chronological  element  always  made 
the  riding  principle  of  their  formation ;  for  in  not  a 
few  of  them  marked  respect  was  hail  to  the  minhpn- 
hotk  or  family  -  clans  under  which  the  offspring  of 
each  tribe  ranged  themselves,  and  in  others  a  regard 
to  specific  numbers  exercised  a  determining  influence. 
For  example,  in  the  Levitical  genealogy  already  re- 
ferred to  in  Ex.  vi.,  four  sons  of  Kohath  are  mentioned 
-  A  in  ram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  Uzziel;  then  follow  the  sons 
of  three  of  these,  while  Hebron  is  dropped  out,  as  if  he 
had  died  without  issue.  But  in  2  Ch.  xxiii.,  we  find 
no  fewer  than  four  sons  ascritied  to  him;  so  that  it  must 
have  lieen  from  some  sjiecific  reason — in  all  probability 
because  no  distinct  family  sprung  from  him  as  its 
head— tliat  Hebron  has  no  offspring  connected  with  his 
•  in  the  earlier  genealogy.    An  anomaly  of  nearly 


the  reverse  kind  exists  in  tho  case  of  his  brother  Izhar; 
for  while  three  sons  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Exodu»,  in 
the  table  of  Chronicles  there  is  only  one,  and  be  appa 
rently  different  from  any  of  the  three.  Such  thing* 
clearly  show  that  it  was  often  not  intended  in  particu- 
lar genealogies  to  givo  a  complete  list  of  the  descen- 
dant*) in  that  line,  nor  perhaps  farther  than  was  re- 
quired to  mark  the  formation  of  distinct  families— 
whence  calculations  as  to  increase  of  population  founded 
on  those  tables,  and  proceeding  on  the  supposition  of 
their  including  all  the  male  offspring,  are  entitled  to  no 
confidence;  they  arc  based  on  insufficient  data,  and 
turn  the  genealogical  registers  to  an  account  for  which 
they  were  not  framed.  And  the  same  doubtless  may 
hold  in  other  directions,  as  when  they  were  constructed 
with  a  specific  regard  to  the  significance  or  convenience 
of  certain  numbers.  A  regard  of  this  sort  plays  a  pro- 
minent part,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  below, 
in  our  Lord's  genealogy  according  to  Matthew,  affect- 
ing it  in  the  way  of  what  seems  to  us  (viewing  the  mat- 
ter in  a  simply  historical  asj>ect)  arbitrary  omissions 
and  abridgments.  It  does  so  yet  more  peculiarly  in 
the  genealogy  of  Jacob's  family  in  Gen.  xlri.,  where 
for  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  seven  times  ten— the 
combined  multiple  of  the  symbols  of  sacrednces  awl 
completeness — Jacob  is  counted  among  his  own  family 
(reckoned  with  the  sons  of  Leah);  and  two  grandson* 
of  Judah  (Hezron  and  Hainul),  and  all  Benjamin'*  ten 
sons,  are  contemplated  as  among  the  original  settler* 
with  Jacob  in  Egypt,  though  neither  the  two  former, 
nor  many  of  the  latter,  could  be  born  till  some  time 
after  the  descent  thither.  Tho  persons  mentioned,  with 
only  an  exception  or  two,  which  probably  arose  from 
subs.-qu.-nt  changes,  became  heads  of  families  (cotnp- 
table  in  Nu.  xxvi.);  and  the  settling  down  for  the  Egyp- 
tian sojourn  only  nppeared  complete,  when  these  came 
into  existence  and  made  up  the  ideal  numlwr  seventy. 
They  have  therefore  a  place  in  the  genealogy,  which, 
along  with  its  general  historic  aim,  coupled  the  spe- 
cific design  of  preserving  a  memorial  of  the  other  cir- 
cumstances referred  to.  Such  a  regard  to  number*  and 
family  distinctions  may  appear  to  us  unnatural;  it  mar 
seem  to  want  exactness,  or,  as  has  been  recently  alleged, 
to  violate  historical  verity;  but  the  real  question  is, 
whether  it  did  not  exist,  having  certain  ends  to  serve 
for  the  time  then  lieing  which  might  otherwise  hare 
been  lost?  For  if  so,  then  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to 
consider  it,  and  make  reasonable  allowance  for  it,  a#  to 
make  account  of  the  idioms  of  language  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  arc  jieculiar  to  the  original  records  of 
Scripture.  It  is  only  through  such  knowledge  awl 
consideration  that  we  get  at  the  real  purport  and 
proper  bearing  of  their  contents. 

If  the  principles  now  briefly  indicated  respecting  the 
Old  Testament  genealogies  arc  rightly  apprehend*! 
and  applied,  no  difficulty  need  lw  exj>erit-nced  on  the 
general  subject  nor  wili  hasty  and  groundless  dedne- 
tions  lie  raised  on  them.  For  the  individual  prculia- 
I  rities  and  occasional  corruptions  found  in  connection 
with  some  of  them,  we  must  refer  to  the  particular 
names  in  connection  with  which  they  occur,  and  ^ 
the  work  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  already  mentioned. 

Genkamot  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  question  of  chief 
moment,  as  regards  the  substance  of  the  gwalogrrt 
in  relation  generally  to  the  interests  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  is  the  l>earing  thev  have  upon  the  per* 
son  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  in  reality  he  was,  after  the 
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flesh,  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  ?  The  word 
of  prophecy  declared  he  should  be  this  ;  do  the  genea- 
logies extant  prove  that  he  actually  was  so  ?  On  this 
point  we  have  two  genealogies  to  appeal  to,  preserved 
respectively  by  the  evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke, 
and  each  produced  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  evidence 
to  the  Davidic  descent  of  our  Lord's  human  nature. 
But  this  they  accompany  with  certain  marked  pecu- 
liarities, and  even  some  startling  difficulties,  which 
from  an  early  period  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
interpreters,  aud  to  unbelievers  have  often  afforded 
occasions  of  assault. 

1.  One  of  these  is  common  to  both  genealogies,  and 
consist*  in  this,  that  they  both  apparently  give  the 
descent  of  Jesus  through  Joseph,  who  was  only  his 
reputed  father,  not  through  Mary,  who  was  his  sole 
human  parent.  This  has  not  always  Iwen  admitted ; 
and  a  very  common,  in  itself  plausible  view  of  the 
subject,  and  one  that,  if  it  were  fairly  tenable,  would 
afford  a  ready  solution  of  several  difficulties,  has  been 
to  regard  the  one  genealogy  (Matthew's)  as  that  of 
our  Lord's  legal  connection  with  the  house  of  David 
through  Joseph,  who  in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  his 
father,  and  the  other  (Luke's)  as  that  of  his  real  parent- 
age and  descent  through  Mary.  Rut  the  words  of  the 
latter  evangelist  cannot  by  a  natural  construction 
be  made  to  yield  this  sense.  Their  precise  rendering 
is,  "And  Jesus  himself  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
when  beginning  (vii.  to  appear  in  public,  or  to  enter 
on  his  mission),  being,  as  was  supposed,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  who  was  the  son  of  Heli,"  ice.  (A*,  wt  tvofd- 
f«To,  \.<U>%  'luxrijeX  roO  'H\0.  The  plain  and  natural 
meaning  of  the  passage  evidently  is,  that  by  the  com- 
mon reckoning  Joseph  was  the  father  of  Jesus,  and 
tliat  this  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Heli,  and  so  on.  The 
clause  ru  wot  supposed,  goes  no  farther  than  to  inti- 
mate that  it  was  but  a  reputed  connection,  the  filial 
relationship  of  Jesus  to  Joseph:  it  indicates  nothing  as 
to  there  being  any  other  link  of  connection  with  the 
remoter  progenitor  Heli ;  for  the  Heli  is  manifestly  in 
spposition  with  Joseph;  and  what  Joseph  was  to 
Jesus,  Heli  also  must  have  been,  only  a  stage  farther 
removed.  Hod  the  meaning  been,  that  Jesus  wax  the 
reputed  son  of  Joseph,  but  in  reality  the  son  of  Heli 
(namely,  his  grandson,  through  Mary  the  daughter  of 
Heli',  the  construction  in  the  original  would  have 
needed  to  be  different.  And  in  further  proof  of  this, 
none  of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  the  idea,  that 
the  words  of  St.  Luke  could  have  had  any 
but  that  given  above ;  they  never  seem  to  1 


the  evangelist  meant  to  mark  the 
ship  of  Mary,  and  not  of  Joseph,  to  Heli. 

This  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  two  tables ;  while  both  evangelists  record 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  and  consequently 
disclaim  the  real  parentage  of  Joseph ;  yet  when  ex- 
hibiting the  genealogical  connection  of  Jesus  with  the 
home  of  David,  they  deem  it  enough  to  present  the 
lineage  of  Joaeph.  How  should  this  have  been  ?  Did 
Christ's  legal  connection  with  Joseph,  as  the  husband 
of  Mary,  of  itself  determine  the  question  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  house  of  David,  and  constitute  him  in 
truth  a  member  of  that  house  ?  So  it  may  fairly  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  the 
royal  pedigree  of  Joseph.  The  evangelists  not  only 
content  themselves  with  exhibiting  Joseph's  genealogy ; 

hut  when  the  angel  goes  to  Mary  to  announce  the 
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miraculous  conception,  he  is  represented  as  going  to  a 
"  virgin  espoused  to  a  man,  whose  name  ww  Joseph, 
of  the  house  of  David,"  Lu.  I  tt.  When  the  same  or 
another  angel  is  sent  to  Joseph  to  instruct  him  to 
consummate  his  marriage  with  Mar}',  he  is  saluted 
"Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,'"  Mat  I  s»,  and,  still  again, 
when  the  circumstances  are  narrated  which  led  to  the 
confinement  of  Mary  at  Bethlehem,  it  b  said  that  they 
went  thither  because,  not  she,  but  Joseph,  was  "of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,"  Lu.  It  4.  On  this  ground 
Augustine  threw  out  the  idea,  that  simply  from 
Joseph's  relation  to  Mary  by  the  marriage-tie,  he  was 
Christ's  father,  Christ  being  born  of  his  wife  in  a 
manner  far  more  intimate  than  if  he  had  been  adopted 
from  another  family.  "  And  on  this  account,"  ho  adds, 
"if  any  one  should  lie  able  to  prove  that  Mar}-  had  no 
blood-relationship  to  David,  it  was  competent  to  hold 
that  Christ  waB  the  son  of  David,  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  Joseph  was  entitled  to  be  called  his  father" 
(Do  consensu  E»ang.  II.  i).  There  is  undoubtedly  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  this  view.  Jesus  was  the  fruit  of 
Joseph's  marriage  with  Mary,  not  indeed  as  the  off- 
spring of  hia  body,  but  as  God's  special  gift  to  him 
through  his  proper  spouse.  In  every  case,  children 
are  God's  gifts  to  men ;  and  if  for  high  reasons  God 
should  dispense  with  the  ordinary  agency  in  bringing 
them  forth,  and  substitute  one  extraordinary  and  mira- 
culous, still  the  relationship  in  its  essential  charac- 
teristics would  not  be  altered — the  offspring  being 
brought  forth  in  the  way  of  God's  appointment,  in  law- 
ful wedlock,  would  still  be  entitled  to  the  proper  filial 
relationship  to  the  head  of  the  family.  Thus  Jesus  was 
God's  gift  to  Joseph  through  his  proper  spouse ;  and 
Jesus  being  born  in  a  Davidic  family,  the  son  by  special 
dispensation  of  a  Davidic  person,  he  was  in  the  eye 
both  of  human  and  divine  law  himself  of  the  house  of 
David.    ( ItoltLnch, In  Rudclbach'n ZeiUchrtft  for  IW,  p.  SSI, leq. ) 

Such,  apparently  was  the  view  taken  of  the  matter 
by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  |>erha|m  by  lwth  the 
evangelists.  But  it  by  no  means  excludes,  it  might 
possibly  rather  imply  and  take  for  granted,  the  rela- 
tionship of  Mary  to  the  house  of  David.  The  Jews  of 
the  apostolic  age,  we  can  conceive,  might  admit  her 
relationship,  or  make  no  question  about  it ;  but  since 
the  wife's  tril>al  or  family  connection  was  properly 
determined  by  that  of  her  husband,  they  might  demand 
satisfaction  as  to  Joseph's  right  to  be  reckoned  of  David's 
lineage.  In  truth,  Mary's  personal  relationship  to  the 
same  house  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  angel  who  first 
announces  to  her  the  high  destination  of  the  son  she 
was  to  be  honoured  to  bring  forth,  when  he  says, 
"And  the  Lord  God  shall  give  hint  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,"  Lu.  I.  33 -an  announcement  which  wa« 
made  before  she  could  know  that  her  betrothal  to  Joseph 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  while  still  she  alone 
could  be  thought  of  as  supplying  an  earthly  link  of 
connection  with  a  particular  family.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  her  genealogy  coalesced  at  a  comparatively 
short  distance  back  with  tliat  of  Joseph— a  circum- 
stance which,  if  it  existed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
known  generally  at  the  time.  At  all  events,  the  state- 
ments made  upon  the  subject  by  the  two  evangelists 
seem  to  proceed  upon  the  ground,  that  the  relationship 
to  the  house  of  David  belonged  in  common  to  Joseph 
and  Mar}'. 

2.  But  other  peculiarities,  and,  on  the  supposition 
of  both  evangelists  having  given  tlx 
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•  I-  .-ivnt  of  Joseph,  somewhat  {>orplexiiig  difficulties 
attach  to  the  two  tables.  For  they  differ  even  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  nearest  Link*  of  the  chain— the 
father  of  Joseph,  who  appears  as  Heli  in  Luke,  and 
Jacob  in  Matthew.  And  in  tho  whole  period  between 
Joseph  and  David  they  have  but  two  or  three  names 
in  common.  This  will  be  more  readily  seen  from  the 
following  table,  presenting  this  portion  of  the  two 
genealogies : — 

Matthew.  Lckc 

1.  Joconiah.  I.  Xeri. 

Salathiel.  3.  Solathiul. 

3.  ZoruWel.  3.  Zerulmbol. 

4.  Al.m.l.  4.  llbc*n. 
t,  Eli&kiui.  Joanna. 

6.  Azor.  6.  J  tida. 

7.  Siuloe.  7.  Senici. 

5.  Achim.  8.  Mjittnthlsr. 
i».  Eli.ul.  9.  Maath. 

10.  Eleazar  10.  Xagge. 

11.  Matthan.  11.  E.H. 

12.  Jacob.  12.  Xaom. 

13.  .1      [>li  13.  Amos. 

14.  Joneph.  14.  M.»ttathia». 

15.  Joseph. 
10.  J  anna. 

17.  Molclii. 

18.  Levi. 

19.  Matthat. 

20.  Hcli. 

21.  Joseph. 
|         22.  Jeeua. 

Various  schemes  have  been  devised  to  account  for 
this  serious  discrepance,  and  reconcile  it  with  the  truth 
i»f  tilings ;  but  none  was  so  readily  adopted,  or  met 
with  such  general  and  continued  acceptance,  as  that  of 
Africanus,  which  proceeded  on  tho  principle  that  the 
table  of  Matthew  indicates  a  stricter  bond  of  relation- 
ship than  that  of  Luke— that  in  announcing  what  son 
each  father  in  succession  begot,  the  former  gives  the 
real  or  natural  descent ;  while  the  latter,  in  naming 
successively  the  son  of  such  an  one  as  his  father,  in- 
cluded sons  by  adoption  or  relatives  of  the  second  and 
third  degree  :  that,  consequently,  in  the  first  evangelist 
we  have  the  actual  descent  of  Jesus  from  David ;  in  the 
third,  only  the  legal  succession.  It  is  strange  that 
this  explanation  should  ever  have  appeared  satisfac- 
tory, and  especially  that  it  should  have  so  long  held  its 
place,  since  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  mani- 
festly not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  Jews  made  no  such  distinction  in  their  genealogies 
as  is  implied  in  the  explanation.  It  was  all  one  whether 
these  took  the  form  of  representing  what  son  a  father 
begot,  or  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  father  to  a  son. 
In  both  cases  alike  they  were  wont  to  include  a  more 
distant,  as  well  as  a  nearer  degree  of  affinity.  In  the 
table  itself  of  St.  Matthew,  we  find  no  fewer  than 
three  links  in  the  chain  omitted :  Joram  is  said  to  have 
begotten  Ozias,  or  Uzziah,  although  in  reality  he  be- 
gat Ahaziah ;  and  Ahaziah  begat  Jehoash,  and  Jehoash 
liegat  Uzziah.  And  instances  are  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  genealogies  of  persons  being  said  to  havo 
begotten  whole  races  and  districts  of  people,  merely 
because  these  sprung  from  them,  Gr.  x.  13,  i  i .  l  ch.  tl.  so. 

The  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty  under  considera- 
tion appears  to  be  tliat  which  was  proposed  by  Calvin 
and  some  others  about  his  tune,  but  was  first  distinctly 
set  forth  and  vindicated  by  Grotius.  "  For  myself," 
he  sayB,  "  guided,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  very  clear  and 
not  fanciful  grounds,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  Mat- 
thew has  respect  to  the  legal  succession.  For  he 
recounts  those  who  obtained  the  kingdom  without  the 
intermixture  of  a  private  name.  Then,  he  says, 
Jeconiah  begot  SalathieL    But  it  was  not  doubtfully 


intimated  by  Jeremiah,  under  the  command  of  &  L 
that  Jeconiah,  on  account  of  his  sins,  should  die  with- 
out  cnuuren,  en.  ma  jo.     v*  ucreiore,  wiice  Luke  asaiiiif 
Neri  as  the  father  of  the  same  SalaUiu  1.  a  private 
man,  while  Matthew  gives  Jeconiah,  the  most  obvkwj 
inference  is,  that  Luke  has  respect  to  the  right  uf  con- 
sanguinity, Matthew  to  the  right  of  succession,  and 
especially  the  right  to  the  tl.r.  lie — which  right,  since 
Jeconiah  died  without  issue,  devolved  by  legitimate 
onler  upon  Salathiel  the  head  of  the  family  of  Nn 
than ;  for  amoug  the  sons  of  David,  Nathan  came 
next  to  Solomon."    On  every  account  this  seems  to  be 
the  natural  and  proper  mode  of  explanation.   It  first 
of  all  presents  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  exhibition  of 
a  second  genealogical  table ;  for,  as  we  plainly  haw 
the  royal  successions  in  Matthew's  table,  it  could  only 
be,  if  these  did  not  in  some  instances  accord  with  the 
actual  parentage  of  the  line  which  connected  Jean 
with  David,  that  there  could  have  been  any  tempta- 
tion or  conceivable  reason  for  presenting  another. 
Had  Joseph's  direct  line  of  ancestors  been  all  one  with 
Solomon's  direct  or  legal  successors,  this  had  beta 
clearly  the  natural,  as  well  as  the  most  honourable, 
line  of  descent ;  no  other  had  been  needed,  nor  couil 
it  scarcely  have  been  thought  of.    But  if  there  were 
certain  breaks  in  the  line,  then  it  came  to  be  of  name 
importance  to  know  how  the  actual  pedigree  ran.  It 
is  also  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  unmediatery 
after  Jeconiah,  when  it  is  supposed  Solomon's  direct 
line  was  first  broken,  the  two  tables  coincide— the 
names  of  Salathiel  and  Zeru  babel,  the  two  next  is 
order,  Ixiing  found  in  both.    These  would  naturally  bt 
brought  in  from  Nathan's  line  to  take  the  place  of 
Solomon's,  which  had  come  to  a  close  in  Jeconiah,  d 
whom  it  was  declared  that  "he  must  be  written  chil- 
less;  for  no  man  of  his  seed  should  prosper,  sitting 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  ruling  any 
Judah."    Whether  Jeconiah  might  leave  any  I 
behind  him  or  not,  this  authoritative  utterance  couM 
scarcely  lie  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  sentence  of 
exclusion  from  all  right  to  the  honours  of  the  long 
dom ;  and  Salathiel,  the  eldest  in  the  next  line  °f 
descent  from  David,  would  naturally  1*  substituted  by 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  registers. 

It  would  appear  that  after  Zerubabel  there 
least  another  break  in  the  direct  line  of  descent ',  » 
that  the  tables  again  diverge  till  we  come  to  the  third 
from  Joseph ;  for  that  the  Matthan  of  Matthew  u  bet 
a  variation  of  the  Matthat  of  Luke,  there  can  be  link 
doubt.  Here  the  representative  of  the  lineal  appear* 
once  more  to  have  become  also  the  representative  of 
the  legal  succession.  Then,  on  the  supposition  >1 
Matthat  and  Matthan  being  substantially  one,  Jacob, 
the  son  of  Matthan,  and  Heli,  the  son  of  Matthat 
must  have  been  brothers ;  and  if  Jacob,  the  elder.  hid 
daughters,  but  no  son,  then  Heli's  son  would  come  to 
be  Jacob's  heir-at-law.  We  have  only  to  suppow 
further,  that  this  son  of  Heli  was  Joseph,  and  that 
Mary  was  a  daughter  of  Jacob,  in  marrying  whon  b* 
married  his  own  cousin ;  and  thus  would  come  more 
readily  to  be  recognized  as  legally  the  next  of  kin  to 
Jacob,  in  order  to  establish  the  perfect  agreement  of  the 
two  accounts.  These  suppositions,  and  the  view  in 
connection  with  which  they  are  advanced,  are  all  quit* 
natural :  and  they  are  borne  out  by  man  v  cxamrk*  * 
a  collateral  kind*  in  tho  Jewish  genealogies.  See  * 
[.roof  of  this  the  able  and  learned  investigation  of  the 
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subject  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  (The  Genealogy  of  our  I 
Lord). 

3.  A  name  exists  in  the  postdiluvian  portion  of  the 
;'i-ij.'ai-L'y,  J  risented  by  Luke,  which  u  not  only 
wanting  in  Matthew,  but  is  also  wanting  in  the  list  of 
Genesis,  eh.  x.  The  name  is  that  of  Cainan,  inserted 
in  Luke's  table  between  Sala  aud  Arphaxad.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  how  this  second  Cainan  (a  prior  one 
belonging  to  the  antediluvian  period  being  in  all  the 
tables)  should  have  originated.  It  is  wanting  in  the 
Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  but  is  in  the  other 
extant  copies,  though  omitted  by  the  same  copies  in 
the  orresponding  table  of  1  ChltMtiolM  L  Lt  It  WBDt> 
ing  also  in  the  .Samaritan  Pentateuch,  as  well  as 
the  Hebrew;  and  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Josepbus.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
copies  of  the  Septuagint  used  by  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch  in  the  second  century,  by  Africamu  in  the  third, 
or  by  Eusebius  in  the  fourth.  Jerome,  in  his  anno- 
tations on  the  chapter,  takes  no  notice  of  it;  but 
Augustine  had  it  both  in  his  copy  of  the  Septuagint 
and  his  copy  of  St.  Luke.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  name  has  somehow  crept  in  by  mistake  ;  hut 
whether  into  the  Septuagint  first,  and  from  that  into 
the  copies  of  Luke,  or  rice  vend,  cannot  be  certainly 
determined.  The  greater  probability  is,  that  it  first 
ap|ieared  in  the  Septuagint.  (See  Cainan,  and  more 
fully  in  Bocliart's  Phaley.  I  ii.  c.  13.) 

4.  A  peculiarity  in  Matthew's  table— ita  division 
into  three  fourteen*,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  a 

I  very  common  practice  among  the  Jews  respecting 
^•nealogies.  They  occasionally  resorted  to  artificial 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  memory. 

i  Lightfoot  gives  various  instances  in  his  Hor.  Heb.  on 
Mat.  L;  and  wo  have  the  following  bySchoettgen  from 
the  Synopsis  of  Sohar :  "  From  Abraham  to  Solomon 
there  are  fifteen  generations,  and  at  that  time  the  moon 
» as  full ;  from  Solomon  to  Zedekiah  there  are  again 
fifteen  generations,  and  at  tliat  time  the  moon  was 
down,  and  Zedekiah's  eyes  were  put  out."  Arrange- 
ments of  this  sort  would  naturally  lead  to  abbreviations 
of  some  of  the  divisions ;  as  hero,  in  the  second  jwrtion 
"i  Matthew's  table,  three  links,  as  already  noticed,  are 
left  out,  to  restrict  the  number  to  fourteen.  It  is  very 
probable,  also,  that  some  were  omitted  in  the  last 
division ;  since  for  the  fourteen  of  Matthew,  we  have 
twenty  two  in  Luke.  But  such  omissions  were  con- 
stantly made  in  the  genealogical  tables,  even  when 
there  was  no  such  purpose  to  be  served  by  it ;  and  was 
indeed  rendered  necessary  by  the  inconvenient  length 
to  which  the  tables,  when  kept  in  full,  often  extended. 
It  may  be  added,  that  to  make  out  the  second  fourteen, 
either  David  must  be  counted  again— made  the  first  of 
the  second,  as  he  had  been  the  last  of  the  first  division  ; 
or  after  Josiah  there  most  have  dropped  out  a  name- 
that  of  Jehoiakim.  This  name  is  given  in  a  few  MSS. 
in  the  form  'Iwa«f"j ;  and  whether  it  should  be  in  the 
text  or  not,  certainly  Jonah  did  l)eget  Jehoiakim,  and 
Jehoiakim  Jeooniah:  so  that  if  the  existing  text  is  cor- 
rect, wc  have  again  the  intentional  omission  of  a  link 
in  the  chain. 

5.  A  still  further  peculiarity  may  be  noticed  in  the 
table  of  Matthew,  which  may  l»  regarded  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  respect  had  to  system  in  its 
construction.  It  is  the  mention  of  certain  female 
names  in  it,  which  are  altogether  five — Tamar,  Rahab, 
Ruth,  Uria's  wife  (Bathseba\  closing  with  Mary,  the 


I  wife  of  Joseph:  all,  it  will  be  observed,  out  of  the 
usual  course — abnormal  as  regards  the  production  of  a 
chosen  seed,  and  striking  monuments  in  their  respective 
generations  of  the  grace  and  power  of  God.  By  much 
the  most  illustrious  instance  of  this  was  Mary,  chosen, 
though  a  fallen  sinful  woman,  to  lie  the  mother  of  that 
holy  One  who  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest. 
And  as  types  of  the  virgin  mother  in  this  respect — 
types  of  the  more  remarkable  and  significant  kind,  the 
evangelist  brings  into  remembrance,  as  he  passes  along 
tl>e  line  of  preceding  generations,  those  ancestral 
mothers  in  Israel,  who,  from  their  natural  relationship 
or  their  previous  history,  might  justly  be  regarded  as 
wonders  in  Israel,  and  as  mich  prognostics  of  the 
amazing  phenomenon  realized  in  the  per*on  of  the 
Virgin.  The  consummating  wonder  might  thus  seem 
abated,  as  it  hail  in  part  been  anticipated,  by  what  had 
gone  before  it. 

GENERATION.  This  word  is  used  in  at  least 
three  shades  of  meaning  in  Scripture,  which,  however, 
are  all  closely  related,  and  naturally  grow  out  of  each 
other.  (1.)  The  radical  meaning  is  that  of  the  produc- 
tion of  offspring,  viewed  objectively— offspring  as  pro- 
duced, or  related  to  the  parent.  In  tins  sense  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  offspring  of  an  individual,  or  successions  of 
offspring  noted  in  a  genealogical  table.  Such  a  table 
was  called  by  the  Hebrews  ttpher  toledoth,  or  Greek 
fiijiXoi  yivtoew,  book  of  generations,  0*  ».  1;  XXxrtL ? ; 
Mat  Li, i7.ee.,  i.e.  lists  of  successive  lines  of  descent  from 
father  to  son.  (2.)  Then  it  is  used  as  a  mark  of  time 
—the  successive  lines  of  offspring  being  taken  to  repre- 
sent so  many  stages  in  the  world's  history.  Differing 
as  the  intervals  do  in  this  respect  from  one  stage  to 
another,  t/eneration  could  never  be  intended  to  mark  a 
very  definite  period,  and  it  must  be  understood  with 
some  latitude.  But  jieople  in  such  cases  readily  come 
to  strike  a  sort  of  average  in  their  minds;  and  as  so 
many  successive  generations  are  observed  to  fill  up  the 
interval  between  two  or  more  notable  points  of  history, 
so  they  take  generation  to  signify  much  about  that 
space  of  time.  Thus  Herodotus  says,  "  three  genera- 
tions (rpth  fivta.1)  of  men  make  an  hundred  years" 
(ii  The  term  is  commonly  used  more  indefinitely 

in  Scripture,  much  in  the  sense  of  time,  or  successive 
divisions  of  time,  as  in  Ac.  xv.  21,  "from  ancient 
generations,"  q.  d.  from  times  of  old;  xi».  ic,  "  in  bygone 
generations,"  q.  d.  times  that  have  gone  past;  La  t.ao, 
"  to  generations  of  generations,"  q,  d.  to  periods  of 
periods,  or  one  age  after  another.  (3.)  Finally,  tho 
word  is  sometimes  taken  more  concretely  to  denote  tho 
persons  actually  constituting  a  specific  generation,  as 
exponents  of  its  state  or  character.  In  this  se  nse  our 
Lord  speaks  of  "this  generation,"  or  "an  adulterous 
and  sinful  generation,"  "an  unbelieving  generation," 
Mat.xUS;  nii.sh  xrii  17. *c ,  and  the  apostles  of  an  "evil" 
or  "  froward  generation,"  Ac  It «;  n.L  u.  it  In  all  such 
expressions  the  existing  races  are  viewed,  not  in  regard 
to  their  paternity,  or  in  the  light  of  offspring,  nor  as 
filling  up  a  certain  space  of  time,  but  as  possessing  and 
exhibiting  distinctive  marks  of  character;  they  are 
identified  with  their  age  or  time  as  its  concrete  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  same  sense  our  Lord  speaks  of  the 
children  of  this  world  being  "  in  respect  to  their  ow  n 
generation"  (for  so  tho  words  should  be  rendered,  Ln 
xt|.  a,  t i»  rfjr  ytvekv  iavrdit/),  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light;  i.e.  in  dealing  with  men  of  their  own  stamp  and 
character,  they  manifest  a  wisdom  which  is  but  rarely 
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exhibited  hy  God's  people  in  regard  t<>  the  higher  in- 
terest*, with  which  they  have  more  especially  to  do. 
It  has  been  maintained  by  some,  in  particular  by  Stier, 
that  in  one  passage— "  Verily  I  nay  unto  you,  this 
generation  sliall  not  pans  till  all  these  thing*  l>e  ful- 
filled," Mat  xx ir.  34,  our  I*»rd  identified  (feneration  with 
the  Jewish  race;  and  meant  in  the  passage  referred  to 
that  th«  Jews  an  a  jteoplo  should  not  be  extinct,  they 
should  still  have  a  separate  and  outstanding  existence, 
when  the  prophetic  outline  given  by  our  Lord  should 
have  reached  its  romplutu  fulfilment.  Hut  this  is  a 
very  forced  explanation;  and  not  a  single  example  can 
bu  produced  of  an  entirely  similar  u«e  of  the  word. 
Whatever  difficulties  may  hang  around  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  part  of  Christ's  discourse,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  by  the  generation  that  was  not  to  pass 
away  anything  but  the  existing  race  of  men  living  at 
the  time  when  the  word  was  spoken. 

GENESIS,  THE  BOOK  OF.  I .  -  Xame  and  Con- 
tents. The  first  book  of  the  Bible  is  named  in  the  Hebrew 
canon  r^lCTrO.  (ffreihith),  "  In  the  beginning,"  from 

the  term  with  which  it  commences  (as  in  like  manner 
the  other  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  denominated 
either  from  their  initial  or  first  specific  words);  and  by 
the  LXX.  1'tWif,  in  the  sense  as  well  and  indeed 
chiefly  of  "origination"  or  " production,"  as  of  its 
more  common  biblical  acceptation,  "  generation"  or 
"genealogy,"  as  iu  Mat.  i.  I.  The  Greek  title  is  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  to  the  contents  of  the  work,  which 
show  it  to  be  truly  a  ;/ene*U  as  well  of  the  material 
universe,  Oc.  L  i,  as  of  man  and  of  all  history;  a  genesis 
too  of  sin  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  but  not  leas  also 
of  salvation  through  a  promised  Kedeerncr,  eh  ill.  But 
more  particularly  this  book  is  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  tho  Hebrew  nation,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  their 
character  of  the  divinely  designated  channels  of  re- 
demption to  the  human  race  fallen  in  Adam. 

Genesis  consists  of  two  great  but  closely  connected 
divisions.  The  contents  of  tho  first  part  form  a  general 
introduction  to  the  sacred  volume,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  history  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  second 
part.    This  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  synopsis:— 

1 .  The  lustory  of  the  creation  and  the  human  race  to 
the  call  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Israelitish  mv 
tion,  eh.l-xl,  viz.:— 

A  general  history  of  the  creation,  eh  I.-IL  S;  a  particular 
account  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  provision  made  for 
him,  and  the  law  under  which  he  was  placed,  ch.  li.  i-is. 
man's  violation  of  that  law;  the  consequences  of  his 
transgression,  with  the  divine  intimation  of  a  recovery, 
eh.  Ill;  commencement  of  the  history  of  fallen  humanity 
in  the  propagation  of  the  race,  which  is  seen  to  consist 
morally  of  two  classes,  but  without  prej  udice  to  the  divine 
promise,  ch.  It.  This  last  jiarticular  confirmed  by  the 
genealogy  of  Adam  in  the  line  of  Seth  down  to  Noah, 
eh.  t.  when  the  corruption  of  mankind  reached  a  degree 
which  called  down  a  judgment  on  the  guilty,  which, 
while  destroying  the  wicked,  saved  a  godly  seed  for  re- 
peopling  the  earth,  eh.  vi.Hx.;  the  descendants  of  the 
family  thus  saved,  and  their  dispersion  over  the  earth, 

ch.  X.  xl 

2.  The  history  of  Abraham  (to  which  ch.  xi.  27-32 
is  the  special  introduction)  and  of  the  other  Hebrew 
patriarchs  to  tho  death  of  Joseph,  including  notices  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac's  descendant*  in  the 

lines,  eh  xll  -I ,  viz.: — 


(1.)  History  of  Abraham;  Ids  call  and  journey  to 
Canaan  accompanied  by  his  kinsman  Lot,  eh.  xiL  i-i ;  ha 
journeying*  in  that  land  and  descent  into  Egypt, 
eh.  xii.  G- W;  his  return  to  Canaan  and  separation  from 
Lot,  who  removed  towards  Sodom,  eh.  xliL;  invasion  of  the 
land;  Lot  taken  captive,  but  rescued  by  Abraham,  who 
pursued  and  defeated  the  invaders,  ch  xi» ;  renewal  and 
enlargement  of  the  divine  promises  to  Abraham,  ch  u  ■ 
birth  of  Ishmacl  by  Hagar,  ch.  i«l  i;  further  divine 
communications  with  Abraham,  ch.  xrli  xxUi ;  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  deliverance  of  Lot,  with  notice  oJ 
his  posterity,  ch.  xlx.;  further  incidents  in  Abraham'* 
history,  ch  xx ;  birth  of  Isaac  by  Sarah,  eh.  xii ;  trial  of 
Abraham  by  the  call  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  ch  xxii ;  Sarah'« 
death,  eh.  xxM ;  Isaac's  marriage,  ch.xxlt  ;  Abraham's 
death,  ch.  xxr  u. 

(2.)  History  of  Isaac,  with  brief  introductory  notice 
of  lshmael  and  his  sons,  ch.  xxt.  it-it;  birth  of  lute's 
two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  ch.  xx»  19-m  ;  Isaac's  sojourn 
in  Gerar,  ch.UTi.l-Vj  his  return  U»  Beersheba;  Jacob 
furtively  obtains  the  patriarclial  blessing,  ch  xx«t  a- 
xxtlt ;  [Isaac's  death,  xxxt  **,»]. 

(3.)  Jacob's  history  from  his  departure  for  Mesopo- 
tamia; divine  promises  made  to  him  on  the  journey, 
ch.  xititt;  his  arrival  at  Haran.  the  residence  of  his  uncle 
Laban;  his  marriages  and  issue,  ch.  xxt>.-xxx.  H;  hi» 
desires  for  home,  and  journey  thither,  ch  xn  ts-nuii ; 
troubles  and  dissensions  in  Jacob's  family,  ch  toh 
xxx».  xxxtII  ML  [This  part  of  the  narrative  interrupted 
by  the  genealogy  of  Esau,  cb  xxxrt] 

(4.)  Joseph's  history,  with  settlement  of  Jacob'* 
family  in  Egypt.  Jacob's  affliction  for  his  son  Joseph, 
ch.  xxxrit.  lias;  [Judah's  incest,  ch.  xxxriu];  Joseph'* 
imprisonment,  ch  xxvix.-xl;  his  promotion  at  the  Egyp- 
tian court,  ch  xll.;  the  journeys  of  his  brothers  to  Egypt 
to  purchase  corn,  ch.  xlU.-xl?  ;  removal  of  Jacob  and 
family  to,  and  settlement  in  Egypt,  ch.  shL-chtt .  Ja- 
cob's blessing  on  his  sons,  ch.  xlix.;  his  death  and  bnrial. 
ami  death  of  Joseph,  ch.  1. 

There  is  another  division  of  Genesis  designated  by  the 
superscriptions,  "These  are  the  generations," or  "Thi* 
is  the  book  of  the  generations,"  at  the  head  of  van 
sections.  It  is  not  however  of  the  itn|K>rUnce  which 
Kurtz  (Die  KlnheltderOenc«l».p  Ixlx.  Berlin,  1M«>  attache* 
to  it :  for  strictly  speaking  there  are  eleven  such  super- 
scriptions, and  not  ten,  as  he  maintains— two  of  them 
in  the  genealogy  of  Esau,  eh.  xxrri.  l. »-.  and  five  only 
have  a  direct  I  faring  on  the  plan  of  Genesis.  These 
are  the  generations  of  Adam,  ch  v.— ri.  s;  Noah,  eh  it> 
lx  »;  Abraham  included  in  that  of  Texan,  ch  n  r- 
xxt.  ii ;  Isaac,  eh  xx»  io-xxxt,  and  Jacob,  eh  xxxriit;  for 
upon  these  members  of  the  genealogical  register  th«- 
whole  history  hinge*. 

II.  Kalurt  and  Importance  of  its  HUtoty.—U 
entirely  to  misUkethecharacterof  the  history  of  Genes*, 
or  indeed  of  the  Bible  at  large,  to  view  it  as  having  any 
other  than  a  sacred  purpose.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  civil 
history,  or  record  of  general  revolutions  in  human 
affairs,  or  even  of  intellectual  and  social  progrtsa 
Genesis  opens  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  earth 
and  its  various  inhabitants,  showing  the  preparation* 
made  for  man,  the  special  subject  of  this  history,  in  hi* 
moral  and  spiritual  relations.  The  obj»«ct  of  this  record, 
however,  it  is  obvious  was  not  to  teach  science  or  natn 
ral  history,  but  to  point  out  distinctly  the  relation  of 
Creator  and  creature,  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  true 
religion  and  worship.    Nor  ore  the  delineation*  of 
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the  progress  of  human  affairs  given  in  the  imine- 
f|    rlj.it.  Jv  succeeding  portions  of  Genesis  composed  in  the 
spirit  of  mere  secular  history.    There  are  indeed  inci- 
dental notices  of  the  kind  which  constitutes  the  staple 
of  such  compositions;  as  the  origin  of  the  arts  by  the 
lainite*.  the  founding  of  cities  and  empires  by  Ninirod, 
if    and  particularly  the  wars  of  the  confederate  kings  in 
the  time  of  Abraham;  but  all  these  matters  are  referred 
to  in  a  way  which  plainly  shows  their  entire  subordi- 
|   nation  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  narrative.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Cainites  is  disposed  of  in  the  compass 
of  s  few  verses,  Oc.  It.  ie-28,  while  the  particulars  there 
noticed  are  adduced  only  as  indications  of  the  character  of 
this  elder  branch  of  the  human  family,  and  of  the  sources 
whence  they  looked  for  happiness.    The  wars  of  the 
kings,  too,  are  noticed  simply  on  account  of  the  part 
Abraham  performed  in  rescuing  his  kinsman  Lot,  and 
of  his  interview  on  this  occasion  with  Mclchizedek. 
But  it  is  from  the  relative  importance  given  to  the 
several  subjects  introduced,  that  the  special  purpose  of 
the  historian  more  fully  appears.    In  the  narrative  of 
creation,  the  religious  aim  of  the  writer  at  once  aj>- 
pears  from  the  comparatively  large  space  occupied  with 
the  account  of  man,  whereas  the  most  stupendous 
creations  and  arrangements  of  the  merely  material  uni- 
verse are  despatched  in  a  few  words.    And  not  only  so, 
but  a  supplementary  narrative,  of  nearly  equal  extent 
to  the  first,  is  appropriated  to  a  detailed  account  of 
man's  creation  and  original  condition.    The  same  also 
appears  from  the  limited  space  devoted  to  the  general 
or  preliminary  history  extending  over  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  (2023)  years,  compared  with  that 
occupied  with  the  biographic  sketches  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs.     The  simplest  domestic  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are,  in  the  view  of 
the  historian  of  Genesis,  of  greater  moment  than  the 
rise  and  revolutions  of  empires.    But  even  when  the 
details  are  most  copious,  it  is  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  individual  concerned  that  comes  prominently 
into  view.    In  the  account,  for  instance,  of  Abraham's 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  where  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  the  writer  for  stating  many  interesting  particulars 
regarding  that  country,  only  one  incident  is  recorded, 
because    bearing  on  the   patriarch's  character,  and 
though  not  redounding  to  bis  honour,  yet  manifesting 
the  protection  afforded  him  by  God.    That  the  histo- 
rian, had  it  suited  his  purpose,  could  have  furnished 
particulars  which  a  modern  Egyptologist  would  highly 
prize,  appears  from  the  matters  incidentally  introduced 
in  this  connection.    Such  information,  however,  was 
foreign  to  the  aim  of  this  record  as  a  revelation  of  God 
— an  aim  which  is  never  lost  sight  of  or  subordinated 
to  any  other  consideration. 

Nevertheless  with  respect  to  such  foreign  and  subor- 
dinate matters  on  which  it  incidentally  touches  the 
history  of  Genesis  is  of  inestimable  value.  Even  in  a 
secular  point  of  view  there  is  no  record  which  can  be 
brought  into  competition  with  it.  Taking  the  very 
lowest  estimate  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  ancient  literature  which  could  supply  the  place 
of  this  document  if  lost;  while  it  is  further  to  be  ol>- 
served  that  if  confidence  cannot  be  reposed  in  its 
authenticity,  no  reliable  information  exists  on  many 
subjects  with  which  it  is  desirable  man  should  be  ac- 
quainted, and  after  which  there  is  indeed  naturally  an 
intense  longing  in  the  human  mind;  as  for  instance  the 
origin  and  the  earliest  history  of  mankind,  a  subject 


which  without  the  information  supplied  in  Genesis 
must  be  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness.  But  this 
is  taking  the  very  lowest  ground;  for  the  matters  ad- 
verted to  and  others  of  a  like  character  are  of  little 
moment  except  when  viewed  in  the  relation  which 
they  occupy  in  this  history,  by  means  of  its  disclosures 
on  the  subject  of  human  redemption.  With  regard  to 
this  point  the  notices  in  Genesis  are  very  full,  showing 
the  necessity  in  which  such  a  remedial  provision  origi- 
nated, and  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  announced, 
and  subsequently  repeated  with  ever-increasing  definite- 
ness,  but  which  even  in  its  obscurest  announcements 
gave  being  to  a  life  of  faith,  various  evidences  and  ex- 
amples of  which  appear  throughout  and  from  the  very 
commencement  of  this  history,  giving  form  and  sub- 
stance to  the  narrative. 

It  is  accordingly  as  a  revelation  of  God,  and  of  man 
as  related  to  God  his  Creator  and  Redeemer,  that  the 
importance  of  Genesis  is  to  be  estimated.  More  parti- 
cularly this  record  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  theocracy,  or  the  peculiar  arrangement 
into  which  God  entered  with  the  Israelitish  people  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  covenant  with  Abra 
ham,  the  theocracy  being  again  a  direct  preparation 
for  the  gospel  dispensation.  And  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment begins  with  a  historical  narrative,  so  also  the 
New,  and  indeed  the  two  volumes  with  a  0<£\oi  -ytvi- 
atun,  Mat  i.  i;  and  further,  the  account  of  the  creation  of 
"the  heavens  and  the  earth  "  in  the  first  page  of  Genesis 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  notice  of  "  the  new  heavens 
and  new  earth"  with  which  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
canon  of  Scripture  concludes — the  first  creation  having 
for  its  object  the  first  Adam,  the  new  creation  taking 
its  rise  from  the  second  Adam.  This  is  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  gives  coherence  not  only  to  Genesis  but  to 
the  whole  biblical  history. 

The  second  portion  of  Genesis  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  first,  which  is  an  introduction  not  so 
much  to  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  as  to  the  whole  his- 
tory and  contents  of  the  sacred  volume.  Abraham  is 
pre-eminently  the  head  of  a  new  dispensation,  but  his 
appearance  on  the  page  of  history  has  nothing  in  it 
abrupt  or  unexpected.  On  the  contrary  the  patriarch 
stands  forth  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  fundamental 
principle  which  directs  this  narrative.  His  descent 
is  clearly  traced  from  Adam,  tho  father  of  the  human 
family,  through  Seth,  "  the  seed  given  in  the  room  of 
Abel,"  Oo.  It,  25,  down  to  Noah,  the  second  father  of 
mankind,  and  thence  in  the  line  of  Shem,  who,  it  was 
predicted,  should  occupy  a  s|>ecial  relation  to  Jehovah, 
and  mediately  as  regards  his  brethren,  ch.  ix.  to,  ST.  Ab- 
raham's divine  call  and  consequent  migration  to  Canaan 
form  the  first  practical  step  in  furtherance  of  that  pecu- 
liar mediatorial  arrangement,  the  germs  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  announcement  of  the  relation  of  Shem 
and  Japheth,  and  through  which,  as  afterwards  more 
fully  declared  to  Abraham,  mankind  should  ultimately 
be  blessed,  eh.  all  3.  In  the  history  of  man,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  portion  of  Genesis,  every  step  in  advance 
showed  only  a  further  divergence  from  the  original 
unity,  moral  and  social,  and  locally  from  the  central 
residences  first  in  Eden,  ch.  It.  in,  and  afterwards  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  eh.  xi.  o — migrations  and  dispersions  re- 
quired and  contemplated  indeed  in  the  original  consti- 
tution, but  without  the  feelings  of  alienation  which 
sulwequently  ensued.  In  the  call  of  Abraham,  how- 
ever, a  new  unity  was  established;  an  individual  was 
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elected  out  of  the  mass  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting 
the  scattered  nations  by  new  and  indissoluble  bonds. 
Yet  m  if  seemingly  to  defeat  this  purpose,  one  branch 
after  another  of  Abraham's  posterity  is  excluded  from 
the  chosen  lino:  first  Ishmael,  and  next  Esau;  but  this 
excision  served  in  reality  to  consolidate  to  the  utmost 
thu  desired  unity;  for  this  prolongation  of  the  single 
stem  to  the  third  generation  gave  the  required  direc- 
tion to  its  vital  energies,  besides  answering  other  pur- 
poses in  the  divine  economy,  as  showing  that  the  pro- 
mised blessings  were  dependent  not  on  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  but  solely  on  divine  grace. 

III.  It*  PnpheHe  Character.  —  Scripture  history, 
even  in  its  strictest  sense,  anil  this  is  pre-eminently 
the  case  with  that  of  Genesis,  is  not  simply  retrospec- 
tive :  it  has  ahw>  from  its  very  nature  and  aim  a  special 
aspect  to  the  future,  being  largely  imbued  with  pro- 
phetic elements  in  addition  to  predictions  which  are 
more  expressly  such.  It  is  concerned  with  principles 
more  than  with  persons,  and  with  the  latter  only  or 
chiefly  as  illustrating  the  former.  It  is  certainly  not  on 
the  ground  of  mere  patriotism  or  any  similar  partiality 
that  the  historian  takes  his  stand;  for  the  biblical 
history  is  a  record  of  the  failings  no  less  truly  than  of 
the  heroism  of  the  ' 1  father  of  the  faithful "  and  the  other 
patriarchs.  It  is  a  revelation  of  God  by  its  being  at 
the  sometime  a  revelation  of  man,  who  in  creation  was 
constituted  "the  imago  of  God."  Thus  too  it  is  tlmt 
while  the  earliest  notices  of  Genesis  are  few  and  frag- 
mentary as  regards  the  history  of  the  times  or  of  indi- 
viduals, more  especially  previous  to  the  Abrahamic  age, 
they  nevertheless  with  all  their  scantiness  afford  com- 
paratively ample  materials  for  elucidating  and  confirm- 
ing those  truths  which,  whether  deducible  from  its  his- 
tory or  announced  doctrinally,  constituted  the  Bible, 
when  it  contained  no  more  than  the  book  of  Genesis,  a 
suitable  religious  instructor.  How  inconsiderable  an 
element  the  past  or  merely  jiersonal  formed  in  this 
history  appears,  for  instance,  from  the  scanty  notices 
of  Adam  after  the  fall  compared  with  the  particulars 
recorded  of  him  prior  to  that  event,  when  he  sustained 
a  relation  affecting  his  jMisterity  and  all  future  time. 
So  also  with  regard  to  the  history  of  fain  and  Abel, 
ch  it.,  where  little  more  is  mentioned  than  an  act  of 
worship  and  the  consequences  which  thence  resulted. 
But  as  one  of  the  few  notices  of  Adam,  ch  ill  2«,  evinced 
his  dependence  on  the  first  prophecy  of  the  gospel,  oh.  lii  it, 
so  the  specific  purpose  of  the  history  of  the  first  two 
Iwrothcrs  was  to  show  how,  notwithstanding  the  spread  of 
sin  with  the  propagation  of  the  race,  the  divine  idea 
embraced  in  the  promise  of  redemption  through  "  the 
seed  of  the  woman  "  l>egan  to  lie  realized  in  and  through 
humanity,  by  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  antagonism  to  the  power  of  evil  which  was  now 
visibly  exercising  an  influence  in  the  world,  ch.  ir.  t\u 

It  is  this  prophetic  element,  consistently  presented 
from  the  commencement  almost  of  the  biblical  narra- 
tive, and  gradually  developed  through  the  progress  of 
events,  rather  than  the  more  external  or  formal  links 
of  genealogy  and  chronology,  that  imparts  a  living 
unity  not  only  to  Genesis,  but  to  the  entire  volume 
to  which  it  forms  an  introduction.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  principle  too  the  men  of  faith  in  primeval 
times  "called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  ch. t»  so, and 
had  their  hopes  directed  to  a  future  which  should  wit- 
ness the  removal  of  the  curse  imposed  on  the  ground 
for  man's  sin,  ch.v  2»;  while,  without  adverting  to  the 


intermediate  examples,  Jacob,  at  the  very  close  of  Ocas- 
sis,  sustained  in  the  same  way,  with  his  dving  breath 
intimates,  "  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord," 
ch.  kbx.  is.  The  entire  series  of  divine  revelations,  a* 
well  on  this  as  on  other  points,  was  of  a  progressive 
character,  the  earlier  being  truly  the  germ  of  the  later 
development,  and  however  formally  yet  not  essentially 
different  from  it.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  Genesis  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  secures  for  it  a  permanent  place  is 
the  volume  of  inspiration ,  and  in  fact  prevents  an v  jiortioo 
of  that  volume  from  ever  becoming  obsolete.  The  truth 
announced  in  the  promise  "the  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,"  and  running  tike  » 
golden  thread  through  successive  systems  and  dispeira- 
tions  till  reduced  to  the  historic  form,  "  When  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  hi*  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law,"  0»  i«.  4.  A,  further  give* 
to  the  whole  a  unity  which  palpably  stamps  on  it  a 
divino  signature ;  for  He  only  who  sees  the  end  from 
the  lieginning  could  direct  such  various  and  complicated 
adjustments  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  announced 
in  this  history. 

IV.  1U  (ienuinrn***  and  Credibility. — Reserving  for 
the  article  PEXTATErcH  the  general  discussion  M  to  the 
unity,  antiquity,  authorship,  and  credibility  of  that 
portion  of  Scripture  ascribed  to  Moses,  notice  need  be 
here  taken  only  of  snch  special  objections  as  apply  to 
Genesis.  These  are  to  the  effect  that  it  bears  traces  of 
l>eing  the  production  not  of  one  but  of  several  writer*, 
and  of  an  age  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Moses.  Cer- 
tain German  critics,  by  the  application  of  rules  and 
criteria  of  their  own,  pronounce  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
but  especially  Genesis,  to  be  an  aggregate  of  heteroge- 
neous fragments,  without  however  being  able  to  agree 
as  to  their  nature  or  the  manner  of  their  combination; 
some  supposing  them  to  lx>  the  productions  of  two  oral 
the  most  three  writers,  while  others  with  equal  confidence 
quadruple  even  the  highest  of  these  numbers;  some 
I  again  assuming  that  the  several  documents  or  frag- 
!  ments  have  been  connected  by  the  merest  accident, 

I while  others  discern  in  the  compilation  a  most  skilful 
literary  operation.  Hence  the  various  names  "docu- 
ment," "fragment,"  and  "complement  hvpothews," 
used  in  this  disintegrating  criticism.  At  firrt  this 
theory  was  limited  to  the  book  of  Genesis;  and  while  so 
I  limited  by  Vitringa,  who  was  among  the  first  to  raise 
|  the  question  as  to  the  sources  of  Moses'  information  an 
matters  prior  to  his  own  time,  and  subsequently  I7 
Astruc,  who  sought  to  define  the  numlwr  ami  character 
of  the  supposed  memoirs,  it  excited  little  interest,  for 
such  a  use  of  earlier  documents  was  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  inspire.!  character  ci 
Genesis.  Even  Eichhorn's  scheme,  a  modification  of 
Astruo's,  was  of  a  somewhat  harmless  character,  not- 
withstanding his  doubts  that  the  compiler  of  Ocness 
from  the  two  original  documents  might  have  been 
another  than  Moses,  for  this  did  not  necessarily  ft** 
from  the  scheme  itself,  which  was  still  confined  to  the 
pre-Mosaic  period.  Eichhorn,  while  admitting  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  separating  documents  so  carefully 
interwoven,  set  himself  to  mark  off  their  respective  por- 
tions, larger  and  smaller,  sometimes  consisting  only  0/ 
verses  or  even  clauses,  distinguishing  also  the  i 
lations  of  the  compiler,  and  even  to  correct  the  « 
\  of  the  original  autograph,  dne,  as  he  said,  to  the  inad- 
I  vertenoe  of  the  compiler.  This  arbitrary  emendation  -** 
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the  text,  which,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  Scri; 
that  was  subjected  to  such  treatment,  might  be  viewed 
as  critical  pleasantry,  was  carried  to  a  greater  length 
by  Eichhorn's  followers,  as  by  thus  conforming  the  text 
to  the  theory  there  was  an  easy  avoidance  of  all  per- 
plexities. The  separation  of  the  assumed  document** 
was  effected  chiefly  through  the  recurrence  of  the  divine 
names  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  alleged  to  be  characteristic 
of  different  writers.  Sulwidiary  tests  w  ere  also  resorted 
to,  and  latterly  to  a  greater  extent  than  when  the 
scheme  was  first  propounded;  but  the  interchange  of 
the  divine  names  has  always  been  its  governing  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  only  in  the  absence  of  such  that  much 
weight  is  attached  to  other  characteristics  of  style  and 
expression.  In  some  passages  there  is  a  concurrence  of 
these  with  the  divine  name  sup|>osed  to  be  appropriate  to 
them;  but  even  when,  as  often  happens,  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  it  occasions  no  difficulty  to  the  critics,  as  they  at 
once  assume  that  there  lias  been  an  interpolation  from 
the  other  document,  or  that  the  anomaly  is  ow  ing  to 
an  oversight  of  the  compiler.  But  even  this  did  not 
suffice;  the  scheme  itself  has  been  subjected  to  mollifi- 
cations which  continually  present  it  in  new  aspects. 
Ilgen  would  improve  it  by  rejecting  the  interpolation* 
of  Eichhorn,  and  assuming  the  existence  of  three  origi- 
nal documents  instead  of  two;  the  result  of  which  was 
that  passages  which,  on  leaving  the  hands  of  Eichhorn, 
had  some  extent  ami  uniformity,  were  by  Ilgeu's  process 
reduced  to  a  complete  mosaic.  Other  theories  speedily 
followed,  differing  fmm  the  original  and  from  one  another; 
for  while  Ilgun  and  Grambcrg  were  labouring  to  per- 
fect the  scheme  of  Eichhorn,  but  in  reality  were  only 
showing  its  untenable  character,  others  were  avowedly 
setting  al*out  its  destruction,  with  the  view  of  sulwti- 
tuting  in  its  stead  something  fitted  to  tell  more  power- 
fully against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  Such 
was  the  aim  of  the  "  fragment- hypothesis"  of  Vater, 
extended  to  the  whole  Pentateuch,  but  of  so  wild  a 
character  that  it  found  no  reception.  Do  Wette  at- 
tempted, but  unsuccessfully,  to  f<irm  a  compromise  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  scheme.  Meantime  so  effec- 
tually were  these  views  combated  by  Rankc,  Hcng- 
atenberg,  and  Haveruick,  in  works  embracing  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  and  by  Ewald,  Drechslcr,  and  more 
recently  Kurtz,  so  far  as  concerned  Genesis,  that  Do 
AVette  was  changing  his  ground  with  almost  every 
successive  edition  of  his  Einkitunij.  To  the  reaction 
thus  occasioned  must  be  further  ascribed  the  "  com- 
plement-hypothesis"  of  Tuch — a  formidablo  opponent 
to  the  "  document- hypothesis,"  both  in  its  earlier 
and  later  forms.  Tuch  admits  a  definite  plau  and  in- 
ternal connection  in  Genesis,  aud  so  esca|>es  many  of 
the  objections  to  which  the  other  theories  were  exposed, 
and  which  necessitated  a  constant  change  in  the  posi- 
tion  Of  their  advocates.  But  there  are  other  objections 
to  which  this  theory  only  gives  additional  force,  and 
vrhich  are  obviated  only  by  expedients  as  forced  and 
arbitrary  as  any  of  Eichhorn'*.  It  is  unnecessary  how- 
ever to  pursue  tliis  subjoct  further,  or  attempt  the  refu- 
tation of  these  Conflicting  theories,  the  newest  forms  of 
which  arc  successively  supplanting  the  older.  The 
more  recent  are  thnao  of  Ewald  and  Hupfeld;  the  for- 
mer so  utterly  extravagant  that  it  has  found  no  advo- 
cate beyond  its  author,  and  the  other  a  revival  of  the 
scheme  of  Gramberg. 

But  as  a  more  tangible  ground  of  objection  to  the 
genuineness  of  Genesis  is  the  alleged  traces  of  a  post- 


Mosaic  age,  these  require  to  be  considered.  A  distinc- 
tion, it  is  obvious,  must  be  made  between  anachronisms 
of  a  subjective  character,  originating  merely  in  dogma- 
tic preconceptions,  and  such  as  relate  to  matters  of  fact. 
Tims,  the  rejection  of  prophecy  leads  critics  like  Vater, 
Von  Bolden,  and  Kalisch,  to  conclude  that  passage*  of 
Scripture  declarator}'  of  matters  realized  in  the  history 
of  Israel  must  have  been  written  subsequent  to  such 
event*.  But  even  a*  regards  matters  of  fact,  the  exist- 
ence of  anachronisms  requires  to  l>e  placed  beyond 
doubt,  before  they  can  have  any  weight  in  such  a  case, 
just  because  of  the  improbability  of  a  writer  who 
wished  his  work  to  pass  as  that  of  an  earlier  age  allow- 
ing such  contradictions.  To  notice,  however,  a  few 
examples:  Hebron,  <J«.  xiii.  is;  xxiil.  i,  it  is  alleged  from 
Jos.  xiv.  15;  xv.  13,  was  not  so  named  until  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  its  ancient  name  being  Kirjath-Arba, 
o«.  xxiil  a.  That  Hebron  was  the  original  name  appears 
from  the  fact  that  on  its  first  mention  it  is  so  desig- 
nated. In  Abraham's  time  it  was  also  called  Mamre, 
ch.  xxlli.  w,  from  an  Amorite  prince  of  that  name,  ch.xilt. 
IS;  xlt.ix  Subsequently,  but  prior  to  the  Mosaic  age, 
the  Anakim  possessed  the  place,  when  it  received  the 
name  of  Kirjath-Arl>»,  or  the  city  of  Arl.a,  "  a  great 
man  among  the  Anakim,"  Jot.xiv.i5  The  place  Dan, 
Go.  ii*.  u,  it  is  also  alleged,  received  that  name  only  in 
the  time  of  the  judge*  from  the  tribe  of  Dan,  its  origi- 
nal name  being  Laish  or  Leshem,  J.xl  xlx.  47;  Jo.  I*UL  29. 
The  localities  however  are  quite  distinct;  the  former  is 
Dan-Jaan  Is-tween  Gilead  and  the  country  mund  about 
Zidon,  ss»  xxtt  M,  the  adjunct  Jaan  being  intended  to 
distinguish  it  from  Dan-Laish  in  the  same  neighbour  - 
hood.  The  explanatory  remarks  added  to  the  names 
of  certain  pluses  as  "  Bela,  which  is  Zoar,"  Oc  xii.i.S; 
"En-mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,"  ver.  r,  and  some 
others,  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  regard  as  in- 
dications of  a  later  age,  not  considering  that  these  ex- 
planations were  required  even  fur  the  Mosaic  age,  as 
the  ancient  designations  were  forgotten  or  rarely  used. 
For  proving  them  to  be  anachronisms  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  new  names  were  unknown  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  though  with  the  exception  of  "  the  king's  dale,'' 
ch.  xinir,  which  does  not  again  occur  till  2  Sa.  xviii.  PJ, 
all  the  names  are  referred  to  as  well  known  in  the  books 
of  the  immediately  succeeding  period.  The  notice  that 
"  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,"  ch  xil  6;xlU.7, 
is  thought  to  iuiply  that  the  Cauaanite*  were  still  in 
possession  of  Palestine,  and  so  could  not  have  been 
written  till  after  their  expulsion.  But  such  is  not  the 
import  of  the  passage.  The  descent  of  the  Canaanite* 
from  Ham,  and  their  progress  from  the  south  towards 
Palestine,  had  l«eeu  described,  ch.  x.  li- 1»,  and  they  are 
now  represented  as  in  possession  of  the  land  to  which 
the  "sons  of  Eber"  were  advancing  from  an  opposite 
point.  Standing  in  connection  w  ith  the  promise  of  the 
land  to  Abraham,  this  notice  contrasts  the  present 
with  the  promised  future.  The  remark,  "before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  eh.  xxxvt.  si, 
could  not  have  been  made,  it  is  maintained,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy— an  assump- 
tion which  overlooks  the  relation  of  this  statement  to 
the  promises  to  the  patriarchs  of  a  royal  posterity,  and 
especially  that  in  an  immediately  preceding  passage, 
ch.  xxxv  li.  It  stauds  in  a  relation  similar  to  De.  xviL 
14,  where  the  erection  of  a  kingdom  is  viewed  as  a 
necessary  step  in  Israel's  development.  This  explana- 
tion will  of  course  not  satisfy  th"sc  who  hold  that  in  a 
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simple  historical  style  a  statement  having  such  pro- 
phetical reference,  "  is  not  only  preposterous  but  im- 
possible" (Kaiiich, Gtt  p.  an),  but  against  prepossessions 
of  this  kind  there  is  no  arguing. 

To  the  credibility  of  Genesis  there  are  numerous  at- 
testations. Every  department  of  learning  and  research, 
wherever  they  bear  upon  its  contents,  are  favourable 
in  their  testimony.  Even  scientific  discoveries,  which 
for  a  time  were  viewed  as  standing  in  opposition  to 
Borne  of  its  earliest  statements,  are  now  found  not 
only  to  admit  of  reconciliation  with  a  correct  exposi- 
tion of  the  text,  but  also  to  prove  that  the  writer 
must  have  drawn  his  information  from  a  higher  source 
than  human  reasonings  or  imaginings.  Particularly 
important  is  the  confirmation  which  the  genealogical 
table  in  Ge.  x.  is  daily  receiving  at  the  hands  of  philolo- 
gists and  scientific  explorers:  all  the  lines  of  history  and 
science  converge  to  an  original  unity  of  mankind,  and 
to  the  plains  of  Shinar  as  the  second  cradle  of  the  race. 
A  striking  characteristic  of  this  table,  compared  with 
the  legends  of  heathenism  respecting  the  origin  of  na- 
tions, is  it  freedom  from  all  mythical  elements.  Every- 
thing rests  on  the  basis  of  ordinary  humanity:  there  is 
nothing  of  gods,  demigods,  or  heroes.  The  founders  of 
nations  have  nothing  in  name  or  character  of  the  con- 
fused mixture  of  divine  and  human  so  prominent  in 
Indian  and  Greek  ethnologies.  And  it  is  no  little  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  this  record,  that  besides  the 
testimony  of  modern  ethnology,  heathen  legends  when 
stripped  of  their  embellishments  wonderfully  harmonize 
with  its  statements. 

It  is  however  when  the  biblical  narrative  refers  to 
Egypt  that  the  most  ample  confirmations  of  its  histori- 
cal accuracy  can  be  produced.  Something,  indeed,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  researches  of  Lay  an  I,  Rawlinsnn, 
and  Loftus  amid  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Mosaic  age  that  the  great 
empires  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rose  into  import- 
ance. Not  bo  however  with  Egypt,  the  birth-place  of 
the  accredited  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  whoso 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  that  related  to  that 
country — its  history,  manners  and  laws,  its  productions 
and  physical  peculiarities — while  one  of  the  strongest 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  work, 
is  no  less  conclusive  with  respect  to  its  credibility. 
Had  space  permitted,  numerous  particulars  might  be 
adduced  fully  bearing  out  this  statement*  but  this  is 
the  less  necessary  because  the  whole  Bubject  is  fully 
illustrated  in  several  popular  works,  by  Taylor,  Heng- 
stenlierg,  Osburn,  and  Hawks,  One  example  only 
need  be  cited,  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew 
historian  as  compared  with  such  writers  as  Plutarch 
and  Herodotus.  The  notice  of  the  vine  in  the  account 
of  the  chief  butler's  dream  was  objected  to  because  of 
certain  statements  by  these  writers;  one  to  the  effect 
that  the  Egyptian  kings  were  not  permitted  to  drink 
wine  until  a  period  long  subsequent  to  that  referred  to 
in  Genesis,  and  the  other  that  no  vines  grew  in  Egypt. 
But  an  appeal  to  the  monuments  puts  the  matter  l»eyond 
dispute,  and  decides  it  in  favour  of  the  author  of  Gen- 
esis (Wllklnnrtn,  Ancient  Egyptian*,  I).  142  169). 

But  it  is  not  upon  this  or  any  other  external  testi- 
mony, however  favourable  to  its  historical  credibility, 
that  the  authority  of  Genesis  or  any  other  portion  of 
Scripture  is  to  be  rested.  This  most  ancient  of  records 
in  particular  carries  in  it  its  own  evidence.  Its  con- 
tents, particularly  its  prophetic 


conveyed  by  type  or  in  express  terms,  show  it  to  be  pin 
of  one  harmonious  whole,  whose  vast  and  varied  ar- 
rangements, dating  from  "  the  beginning,"  and  genu-  | 
nally  comprehending  all  theology  and  history,  cooU  |, 
have  been  the  production  only  of  God. 

V.  Its  Chrotwlotjy. — All  the  more  important  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  chronology  of  Genesis  having 
been  considered  in  the  article  Chboxolooy,  they  need 
not  be  introduced  here.  Additional  remark*  on  the 
biblical  date  of  the  human  period,  as  contrasted  with 
the  speculations  of  some  modern  writers  on  the  rabjert, 
and  with  the  extravagant  claims  to  antiquity  by  several 
heathen  nations,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Criatiox, 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  moderation  of  the  Hebrew  ,| 
historian  in  this  respect  is  a  strong  testimony  in  favour 
of  his  work. 

[In  Literal  art.  Daidea  exposition*,  embracing  the  whole at 
greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  follow  ing  are  Uie  mow  im- 
portant «  orks  on  GtsuexM:  —Luther,  Enarrattonet  i.»  O'wt  natKuri 
bergH",  1514);  Mtucultu,  In  Oentnm  eommcntarii  /rfouainu(Jkit!, 
HXW) ;  Calvin,  CvmMtntariut  in  Gautin  (eA.  Haijrrteiitwr. 
Berlin,  1838);  Meroer,  Cbmnuntarii  in  Gmttua  (Generic.  l»t 
Schumann,  Genesis  Iltbraict  et  Gract  cum  annotatumt  }<ryUi 
(Lips.  1829);  Von  Uohlan,  Die  Genesis  kistoriscJ^-triiisek  aUrtr-t 
(K.'.uigaberg.  1835);  Tide,  Das  teste  BucA  Monti  (Krlang.  lSMl; 
Tuch,  KomnienUtr  UUr  (lit  Count  (Halle.  18JS);  Buth,  XJon 
the  Boot  of  Genesis  (N.  York,  1838);  Schroder.  Dot  rrtU  M 
Mote auigtUgt{Um\in,lM6);  Delitzach,  Dv  uViujuamprfcyCtUip. 
1R52.  m  Auag.  186:1);  Kuohel,  Die  Genesis  erlUii  (Letjk  ISSll; 
Kaliseh,  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  Ikt  Old  r«*'aM»< 
—Genesis  (Loud.  1858).]  Id,  it] 

GENNESARET.   Set  Galilee  (Lake  or). 

GENTILES,  strictly  tuitions  or  peoples,  but  in  He- 
brew phraseology  occupying  relatively  the  same  place 
that  barbarians  did  with  the  Greeks,  ouly  that  the  div 
Unction  in  the  one  case  had  respect  more  to  religious, 
in  the  other  to  civil  and  political  considerations,  (ten- 
tiles  were  all  the  world  beside  the  Jews,  ju*t  as  the  bar 
Iwirians  were  all  the  world  beside  the  Greeks.  What 
rendered  the  Jews,  however,  a  distinct  and  honoured 
class,  was  simply  their  election  of  God  to  the  place  <i 
his  peculiar  people,  by  which  they  became  the  rw{- 
nized  depositaries  of  his  truth,  and  the  consecrated 
channels  of  his  working  among  men.  Other  nati'-w 
might  well  enough  surpass  them  in  numbers,  in  extent 
of  territory,  in  height  of  civilization,  or  variety  of  re- 
sources; nothing  was  implied  in  respect  to  such  thing* ! 
but  in  nearness  to  God,  and  those  honours  and  advan- 
tages which  are  the  more  proper  signs  of  bis  faTour  and 
blessing,  the  Gentiles,  even  in  their  most  advanced 
state,  stood  at  an  immense  distance  fro  in  the  J***. 
Still,  however,  the  distinction  was  only  relative  and 
temporary.  Believing  Gentiles  in  no  age  were  ex- 
cluded from  sharing  in  the  benefit*  conferred  upon  the 
Jews,  when  they  showed  themselves  willing  to  enter 
into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.  And  in  the  very  t*nn» 
of  the  covenant,  as  originally  made  with  Abraham,  and 
ultimately  confirmed  with  Jacob,  it  was  implied  thai 
the  distinction  was  only  for  a  time,  that  the  good  H 
more  especially  contemplated  was  for  the  Gentile  a» 
well  as  for  the  Jew,  and  that  the  Jew  could  only  fnlfl 
hiB  calling  by  being  made  a  blessing  to  the  GentS*. 
P  radically  this  came  to  be  in  a  great  measure  lost 
of,  and  the  relation  between  the  two  parties  was  chiefly 
known  as  one  of  mutual  repugnance  a 
as  if  the  interest  of  the  one  could  only  i 
depression  or  downfall  of  the  other.  In  this  i 
standing  and  perversion  the  Jews  were,  of 

counr.chic* 

to  blame,  as  they  alone  had  the  means  of  fully  appre- 
hending the  mind  of  God  on  the  subject,  and  giving  Joe 
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expression  to  it;  and  their  carnal  folly  and  infatuation  I 
drew  along  with  it  a  fearful  retribution,  especially  at 
the  hut,  when,  refusing  to  do  the  part  it  behoved  them 
to  do  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Jew*  an  a  people  were  cast 
o!f,  and  the  Gentiles  brought  into  their  place.    By  this 
relative  exchange  of  places  the  Gentiles  are  warned  to 
remember  by  what  tenure  they  hold  their  position,  and 
are  also  admonished  to  do  with  all  seal  and  fidelity  for 
the  Jews  what  the  Jews  have  been  so  severely  punished 
fur  refusing  to  do  for  them,  Ro.  si. 
GENTILES.  COURT  OF  THE.   See  Temple. 
GENU  BATH  [theft,  if  a  Hebrew  word,  but  possibly 
of  Egyptian  origin],  the  name  of  the  son  of  Hadad, 
born  to  him  in  Egypt  of  his  Egyptian  wife,  l  Kl.  xl  so. 
The  father  left  Egypt  in  order  to  prosecute  his  hostile 
designs  against  Solomon,  bat  nothing  is  known  of  Genu- 
t*th  except  that  he  was  weaned  by  Tahpenes,  the 
queen  of  Egypt,  and  brought  up  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  Pharaoh. 

GEBA  [meaning  unknown],  is  given  at  Ge.  xlvi.  21 
as  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin.  In  the  fresh  table  of 
Benjamin's  offspring,  given  at  Nu.  xxvi.  38,  soq.,  Gera 
is  not  mentioned,  which  prolwhly  arose  from  the  resjxH-t 
there  evidently  had  to  families,  so  that  the  descendants 
of  Gera  would  be  included  among  the  Belaites.  Again, 
in  the  table  found  at  1  Ch.  viii.  1-5,  there  are  two 
Oeras,  the  second  being  probably  a  corruption  in  the 
text,  and  both  sons  of  Bela,  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin. 
It  is  probable  that  Gera  was  actually  the  son  of  Bela, 
and  the  grandson  of  Benjamin,  and  that  in  Genesis  he 
the  sons  of  Benjamin,  as  having 


ultimately  became  the  head  of  a  family  of  that  tribe. 
Others  seem  to  be  mentioned  there  on  the  same  account, 
not  as  being  actually  the  immediate  sons  of  Benjamin. 

GE'RAH  the  smallest  Hebrew  coin,  the  twentieth 
1  art  of  a  shekel,  equal  to  about  three  halfpence  of  our 
money.    (See  Weights.) 

GE'RAH  [probably  place  of  tojourn,  lodging],  a 
Philistine  town  of  great  antiquity.  It  occurs  in  the 
history  both  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  0«.  xii.  mi,  and 
was  even  then  the  seat  of  a  chieftain  or  king,  who  bore 
the  name  of  Abimelech.  It  lay  between  Kadcsh  and 
Sour,  and  consequently  towards  the  extreme  south- 
west nf  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  also  appears  from 
the  proximity  in  which  it  lay  to  Beersheba,  Ge  iitI  »-<o 
That  it  was  in  those  early  times  a  more  than  usually 
fertile  region,  or  somehow  had  command  of  resources 
which  were  not  elsewhere  enjoyed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
tnav  be  inferred  from  its  having  been  resorted  to  both 
by  Abraham  and  Isaac  in  a  time  of  famine.  It  appears 
*l*o  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  comparatively 
htfer  periods  of  Israelitish  history,  being  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  Asa,  JCh.iW.ti.  But  it  must  have  rela- 
tively decreased  in  importance,  as  it  never  occurs  again, 
nor  is  it  once  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  warlike 
operations  that  were  carried  on  betwixt  the  Israelites 
and  the  Philistines  after  the  period  of  the  conquest 
In  the  Qaomtuticon  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome  it  is  placed 
25  Roman  miles  to  the  south  of  Eleutheropolis.  Robin- 
son and  most  modern  travellers  speak  of  having  been 
unable  to  find  any  traces  of  it.  But  Mr.  Williams 
(Hobcur, l  app.4M),  on  his  way  from  Gaza  to  Khalasa, 
came  in  the  Wad y  Gaza  to  what  was  called  Joorfel- 
Gerar,  the  rapid  of  Gtrar,  and  found  near  this  certain 
ruins,  which  he  took  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Gerar. 
It  may  tie  so,  but  the  information  seems  rather  scanty 

for  founding  any  definite 
Vou  L 


OER'ASA  U  not  found  in  the  English  Bible,  but,  as 
already  mentioned  under  Gadara,  the  "  country  of  the 
Gerasencs,"  is,  according  to  the  probably  correct  read- 
ing in  Mark  and  Luke,  given  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  aires  wrought  by  our  Lord  from 
demoniacal  possessions,  Mar.  r.  ||  La  t  20.  There  wa«  a 
city  of  the  name  of  Gerasa  which  attained  to  consider- 
able note  a  century  or  two  after  the  Christian  era,  and 
of  which  important  remains  still  exist.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  name  of  this  place  came  in  con- 
sequence to  be  substituted  for  that  of  Gadara,  making 
the  country  of  the  Gerasenea,  instead  of  the  country 
of  the  Gadareues.  But  this  is  extremely  improbable, 
especially  as  this  Gerasa  lay  altogether  away  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee — 
about  35  miles  south-east  even  from  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. No  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
locality  could  have  imagined  that  the  country  anywhere 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  could  have  derived  its 
name  from  that  city.  The  remains  of  a  town,  however, 
have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Thomson,  the  American 
missionary,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  nearly 
opposite  Capernaum,  and  to  which  the  Arabs  give  the 
name  of  Gcrsa  or  Chersa,  and  identify  it  with  the 
ancient  Gergesa.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "within  a  few 
rods  of  the  shore,  and  an  immense  mountain  rises 
directly  above  it,  in  which  are  ancient  tombs,  out  of 
which  the  two  men  possessed  of  the  devils  may  have 
issued  to  meet  Jesus.  The  lake  (he  further  adds),  is  so 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  thnt  the  swine,  rushing 
madly  down  it,  could  not  stop,  but  would  be  hurried 
on  into  the  water  and  drowned  "  (The  Land  and  the  Book, 
partiL  e.  25).  This  seems  quite  probable;  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  "  the  country  of  the  Gerasenes,"  or  Ger- 
gesenes,  may,  as  Dr.  Thomson  thinks,  have  been  the 
original  reading  in  all  the  three  evangelists,  the  refer 
ence  being  to  this  town  Gersa  or  Chersa. 

GERGESENES.   See  Gadara. 

GERIZIM.   See  Ebal. 

GER'SHOM  [ttranger- there).  1.  The  name  Moses 
gave  to  his  eldest  son,  who  was  born  to  him  in  Midian, 
indicating  how  deeply  the  circumstance  of  his  expulsion 
from  Egypt  and  his  alienation  from  his  brethren  had  gone 
to  his  heart,  Ei  it.  22.  Like  his  brother  Eliezer,  Gershom 
became  the  head  of  one  of  the  family  divisions  into 
which  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  distributed;  but  the  honours 
of  the  priesthood  l»elonged  exclusively  to  the  sons  of 
Aaron.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  Gershom's  personal 
history. 

2.  Gkrsiiom.  A  priest  at  the  period  of  the  return 
from  Babylon,  and  representative  of  the  family  of 
Phinehas,  Err  nil.  s. 

OER  SHON  [erpuUion],  the  eldest  son  of  Levi,  who 
was  born  in  Canaan,  before  the  family  of  Jacob  de- 
scended into  Egypt,  Go.  xlri  it.  No  reason  is  given  why 
such  a  name  should  liave  been  chosen.  In  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  the  Gcrshonite*  had  the  charge 
assigned  them  of  the  vails  and  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle, So.  BL  Si.  The  descendants  lx>re  the  name  of 
Gershonites. 

GESHEM  [rareate],  the  name  of  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  called  an 
Arabian,  Xe  it.  t»;  n.  L  He  took  part  with  Sanlallat 
and  Tolnah  in  endeavouring,  first  to  obstruct  the  efforts 
of  Nehemiah  to  repair  the  state  of  Jerusalem,  and  then 
to  plot  against  his  life.    But  in  both  respects  their  de- 
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GESHUR  [bridge],  a  place  nr  district  first  associ- 
ated with  Aram  or  Syria,  as  among  the  conquests  of 
J  air,  the  ton  of  Manasseh.  After  stating  that  ho  haul 
three  ami  twenty  cities  in  the  lanil  of  Gilead,  it  in  said, 
Jair  took  "Geshur  ami  Aram,  with  the  towns  of  Jair, 
from  them,  with  Kenath,  and  the  town-  thereof,  three- 
Bcorc  cities,"  1  ch  li  S3  Whilt!  these  places  were  taken, 
they  were  held  only  as  subject  territories,  still  to  a 
great  extent  occupied  hy  their  original  inhabitant*. 
For  it  is  expressly  stated  in  Jos.  xiii.  13,  that  notwith- 
standing that  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  the  liorder  of  the 
Geshurite*  and  the  Maachathites,  and  all  Bashan,  tun) 
been  subdued,  yet  "  the  children  of  Israel  ex|>olled  not 
the  Geshurites,  nor  the  Maachathites;  but  the  Gcshur- 
itea  and  the  Maachathites  dwell  among  the  Israelites 
until  this  day."  It  is  plain,  however,  from  these  notices, 
that  Geshur  lay  in  that  portion  of  Syria  which  was 
connected  with  or  adjoined  to  the  land  of  Gilead,  and 
that  the  conquered  but  not  expelled  Gcshurites  pro- 
bably  dwelt  in  the  roeky  fastnesses  of  Argob.  Thi* 
region"  is  supposed  to  lie  the  same  with  what  is  now 
called  the  Lejah,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  singularly  wild 
and  rugged  scenery.  Burckhardt  says,  "In  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  Lejah  the  rocks  are  in  many  places 
cleft  asunder,  so  that  the  whole  hill  appears  shivered, 
and  in  the  act  of  falling  down,"  kc.  And  Porter,  after 
quoting  Burckhardt,  says,  '*  No  description  can  approach 
the  reality.  One  cannot  repress  a  shudder  when  he 
finds  himself  in  such  a  den,  surrounded  by  armed 
hordes,  on  whose  faces  the  country  seems  to  have 
statn|>ed  its  own  savage  aspect.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Hushed 
with  victory,  and  maddened  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  hand- 
ful of  Druses,  attempted  to  follow  them  into  this  strong- 
hold ;  but  scarcely  a  soldier  who  entered  returned. 
Every  nook  concealed  an  enemy.  .  ■  .  The  Lejah 
has  for  ages  lieen  a  sanctuary  for  outlaws,  and  not  tin- 
frequently  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  "  I  Handbook  for  Syria 
unit  Palestine,  p  SO*). 

It  was  the  king  of  this  wild  and  rocky  district,  Tal 
mai  king  of  Geshur,  whose  daughter  Maachah  was 
taken  by  David  for  one  of  his  wives,  gsxiii.  3  She 
was  proliably  a  person  of  superior  beauty,  as  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  two  handsomest  of  David's  children, 
Alwalom  and  Tamar.  How  David  should  have  thought 
of  getting  a  wife  from  such  a  quarter,  or  what  prior 
link  of  connection  between  him  and  the  king  of  Geshur 
might  have  led  to  such  a  result,  is  left  unnoticed  in  tin; 
history.  But  possibly  the  Geahurites.  who  are  men- 
1  among  the  tribes  against  whom  David  made  in- 
ns while  he  dwelt  in  Ziklag,  l  s».  xxrii  8.  and  who, 
from  the  name  being  once  found  in  connection  with  the 
Philistines,  Jw.  xill  \  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
l>een  a  different  trilie  from  the  other,  may  after  all  have 
been  the  same.  The  Geshurites.  very  probably,  from 
their  fastnesses  in  Argob  were  wont  to  sally  forth,  like 
the  Amalekites,  in  occasional  miVfa  upon  the  districts 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  without  having  any 
settled  habitations  there;  and  David  might  justly  regard 
them  (though  located  at  some  distance),  equally  with 
the  Amalekites  who  are  mentioned  along  with  them, 
as  fair  subjects  for  making  reprisals  upon.  In  that 
case  he  would  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  Talmai, 
first,  indeed,  as  occupying  a  hostile  relation  to  him,  but 
not  unnaturally  afterwards  as  wishing  to  form  with 
him  a  bond  of  alliance.  Amid  the  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties which  encompassed  David's  access  to  the  throne, 
a  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  king  of  Geshur  might 


seem  to  afford  a  prospect  not  to  lie  slighWd  of  strength- 
ening his  position.  As  it  ultimately  proved,  this  alli- 
ance became  the  source  of  one  of  his  greatest  danger*, 
in  giving  birth  to  the  fascinating,  Imt  restless  and  aspir- 
ing Absalom.  Any  temporary  advantage  David  might 
derive  from  being  married  to  the  daughter  of  such  » 
king,  was  nothing  compared  with  the  misfortune  of 
having  such  a  son.  And  in  fleeing,  as  Absalom  did, 
after  committing  the  outrage  on  his  brother  Amnoa,  I 
to  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfather  at  (Seshnr, 
*Sa.  Ull  37,  one  can  easily  understand  how  secure  a  refuge 
he  might  find  there,  while  ho  required  to  lie  in  conceal- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  how  unlikely  it  was  ha 
ambition  could  remain  long  satisfied  with  its  dreary 
as|*«ct  ami  dreadful  seclusion. 

GETHSEM'ANE  [probably  compounded  of  rj, 

prtM.  KJCtT,  or'/,  oil  }>rtti[,  a  place  where  oil  from  the 
t  :  t 

olives  growing  in  the  ncighlxmrhood  was  wont  to  1* 
made;  but  in  gospel  history  the  place  which  ha*  been 
rendered  for  ever  sacred  and  memorable  by  the  last 
sufferings  of  our  Lord.  The  descriptions  given  by 
the  evangelists  of  this  spot  are  singularly  brief  and  gene- 
ral. With  St.  Matthew  it  i*  merely  "a  place  called 
Gethsemane:"  bo  also  St.  Mark;  in  St.  Luke  it  » 
"  he  went,  as  he  was  wont,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives." 
St.  John  is  the  most  sjiocific,  who  says,  "Jesus  went 
forth  with  his  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron,  where 
was  a  garden,  into  the  which  he  entered  with  his  d»- 
ciples."  Not  even  here,  however,  is  the  locality  closely 
defined  ;  and  putting  all  together,  wc  learn  no  m«iv 
from  the  sacred  penmen,  than  that  Gethsemane  ww  a 
garden— by  which  is  proliably  to  be  understood  I  »rt 
of  orchard— on  the  farther  side  of  the  brook  Kcdmn. 
and  somewhere  about  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  traditionary  site — fixed  on,  it  is  supposed,  at  the 
visit  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in  A-t> 
326— places  it  a  very  little  beyond  the  Kedron  (Ui 
feet),  and  quite  near  to  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
alleged  to  have  lieen  built  over  her  tomb.  Maundrell 
describes  it  in  his  day  (1637)  as  "an  even  plot  of 
ground,  not  above  fifty- seven  yards  square,  lying  ba- 
tmen the  foot  of  mount  Olivet  and  the  brook  Kedron. 
It  is  well  planted  with  olive  trees,  and  those  of  so  cU 
a  growth  that  they  are  believed  to  be  the  same  that 
stood  there  in  our  blessed  Saviour's  time,  in  virtue  «f 
which  persuasion  the  olives,  and  olive  stones,  and  nil 
which  they  produce  become  an  excellent  commodity  in 
Spain."  That  the  antiquity  of  the  olives  was  so  very 
great,  Maundrell  could  not  believe,  because  of  what  i» 
related  in  Joscphus  (Wars,  til.  is),  that  Titus  cut  down 
all  the  trees  within  a  hundred  furlongs  of  Jerusalem, 
to  supply  himself  with  materials  for  prosecuting  the 
siege.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  certainty  as  to  the 
precise  age  of  the  trees ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  all 
travellers,  that  the  eight  which  still  stand  upon  the 
spot  in  question  bear  the  marks  of  a  venerable  anti- 
quity—having  gnarled  trunks  and  a  thin  foliage 
Some  years  ago  the  plot  of  ground  was  bought  by  uV 
I^atin  church  ;  and  having  lieen  inclosed  by  a  *A 
the  interior  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  flower-beds  aft** 
the  fashion  of  a  modem  European  garden — a  kind  of  gar 
nishing  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  improvement 
The  Armenian  or  Greek  church,  however,  denies  that 
this  is  the  actual  site,  and  has  fixed  upon  another  *» 
the  proper  one,  at  some  little  distance  to  the  north  ■ 
it.    It  is  doubtful  if  either  is  the  actual  scene  of  oar 
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Lord's  agony.    The  Latin  site,  in  particular,  is  so  near 

to  the  city,  and  so  close  upon  the  thoroughfare  which 
must  have  been  connected  with  the  bridge  and  road* 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  incapable  of  affording  the  sccresy  indispensable  to 
such  a  scene.  Even  the  Armenian  or  Greek  site  appears 
too  near  for  the  purpose ;  and  Home  j  ilace  probably  several 
hundred  yards  farther  up  the  vale,  and  to  the  north- 
east of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  is  thought  by  the  more 
judicious  explorers  to  answer  better  to  the  requirements 
of  the  evangelic  d  narrative  (So,  for  example,  Itobinson, 
Thomson,  partly  also  .Statdey,  Buchanan,  &c.)  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  the  materials  are  wanting  for 
enabling  any  one  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty  upon 
the  precise  spot. 

OE'ZER,  or  GAZER  [cut  off part,  probably  bofafarf 
or  precipitous},  Uie  name  of  oue  of  the  royal  citieB  of 
the  Canaan  it  en,  belonging  to  what  afterwards  became 
the  territory  of  Ephraim,  and  Bomewhere  in  it*  western 
border,  Jo»  nt  3.  It  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Levi  tea,  although  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  not 
expelled  from  it,  Jo*  x  33;  xn  io;  j->  I  ai.  In  process  of 
time  the  Israelites  got  entire  possession  of  it,  and  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  places  which  were  rebuilt  and 
fortified  by  Solomon,  1 KL  U.  is,  id;  but  this  was  only 
after  it  had  been  taken  by  Pliaraoh  king  of  Egypt, 
and  its  former  occupants  put  to  the  sword.  Pharaoh 
gave  it  as  part  of  his  daughter'*  dowry  on  her  marriage 
to  Solomon.  It  is  once  or  twice  coupled  with  Beth- 
boron,  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the  places 
were  not  far  distant;  but  tlie  exact  site  of  Gezer 
remains  unknown. 

GEZ  RITES,  according  to  the  Masorite  correction 
and  the  English  text,  but  more  properly  Gizkitek, 
were  a  tribe  dwelling  somewhere  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  among  those 
who  Buffered  from  the  incursions  of  David,  while  he 
dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  i  Sa.  xxrii  ». 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  them.  Some  would 
identify  the  name  with  Gerizim,  but  without  any 
proper  foundation. 

GHOST,  the  English  form  of  the  German  r/eUt,  or 
spirit ;  seldom  used  now  in  a  religious  sense  except  as 
the  designation  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity — 
the  Holy  Gho$t.    {&■(  Holt  Ghost.  ) 

GIANTS.    There  are  two  word*  in  Hebrew  which 

•re  rendered  l>y  this  term  in  English  -q^SJ  {nephilim), 

*nd  ontjn  (rephaim).  " : 

-  t  : 

I.  The  nephilim  are  first  mentioned  in  the  ante- 
diluvian period  of  the  world's  history,  and  iu  con- 
nection with  the  deeds  of  violence  which  were  the 
immediate  precursors  of  the  divine  judgment.  "The 
nephilim  (giants)  were  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and 
also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  Got!  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  brought  forth  to  thein, 
the  same  (became)  the  nighty  men  which  were  from  of 
old,  men  of  renown,"  Gc.  tL  i.  All  the  ancients  concur 
in  understanding  by  nephilim  here  giants,  although  the 
etymology  of  the  word  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is, 
however,  most  commonly  derived  from  the  causal  form 
of  the  verb,  ^gj  (naphat),  to  fait,  hence  to  make  to  fall,  to 

fell,  feller*  —  persons  whose  gigantic  strength,  coupled 
with  their  fierce  dispositions,  caused  every  one  to  fall 
tiefore  tlietu.  Those  who  understand  by  the  sons  of  God 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  the  angels  (such  as  in  the  pre- 
sent day  DeliUsch,  Hofmann,  Stier,  Kurtz),  regard  the 


gigantic  race  whose  heaven- daring  exploits  brought  on 
the  deluge,  as  the  offspring  of  the  unnatural  alliance 
between  the  angelic  and  human  natures ;  so  that  the 
nephilim  who  are  said  to  have  existed  in  those  days 
are  only  more  particularly  described  by  what  follows 
respecting  the  alliances  in  question.  This,  however,  is 
an  opinion  pressed  into  the  text,  rather  than  required 
by  the  sense  of  the  words.  Whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  the  connections  formed  between  the  sons  of 
God  and  the  daughters  of  men  (for  which  see  Sons 
of  God),  the  heroes  that  sprung  from  them  appear  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  nephilim,  who  are  mentioned 
as  a  class  cognate  to  the  other,  yet  rather  supcraddi- 
tional  and  distinct  than  properly  identical.  And  in 
proof  of  the  nephilim  being  simply  a  race  of  men,  not 
hybrids  of  a  lower  and  higher  sphere,  though  a  race  of 
gigantic  pro|H>rtions,  we  have  the  same  word  applied 
to  a  class  of  persons  who  lived  after  the  deluge,  and 
formed  part  of  the  original  population  of  Palestine. 
The  spies  who  brought  back  an  evil  report  of  the  laud 
of  Canaan,  gave  it  as  the  climax  of  the  difficulties  it 
presented  to  their  enterprise,  "And  there  we  saw 
the  nephilim,  son*  of  Anak,  who  are  of  the  nephilim, 
and  we  were  in  our  own  eyes  as  grasshoppers,  and  so 
were  we  in  their  eyes,"  Nil  xui  33.  To  Bay  with  Borne 
of  the  authors  above  referred  to,  that  the  Anakim 
merely  gave  themselves  out  to  be  descendants  of  th<**o 
sciui-angelic  semi-human  being*,  who  bore  the  name 
of  nephilim  before  the  flood,  and  that  the  Israelitish 
Bpiea  foolishly  accredited  the  pretension,  is  again  to 
press  an  opinion  into  the  text  which  is  rather  sought 
for  than  actually  found  there.  The  whole  that  can  be 
legitimately  gathered  from  the  words  is,  that  in  the 
mind  and  judgment  of  the  Israelitiah  spies,  sons  of 
Anak  were  of  the  giant  class  denominated  nephilim  : 
aud  if  thiB  may  not  in  the  circumstances  be  deemed 
absolutely  conclusive  evidence,  it  still  is  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  community  of 
Israel,  and  is  the  best  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  word  neph  ilim  never  occurs  again  in  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture  ;  but  the  sons  of  Anak,  or  the  Anakim, 
with  whom  the  spies  identified  them,  are  occasionally 
noticed  as  a  tall  and  powerful  race,  dwelling-  though 
only  it  would  appear  in  a  few  families— about  Hebron 
and  some  other  places  toward  the  south  of  the  laud  of 
Canaan  at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  Do.li.  io,ti;  ix.  *: 
Jo.  xt  ji.  And  the  whole  that  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture amounts  to,  as  regards  giants  in  this  most  distinc- 
tive sense,  and  in  connection  with  this  somewhat 
peculiar  name,  is,  that  they  existed  to  a  certain  extent 
before  the  flood,  having  a  sliare  in  the  ftagitiouB  pro- 
ceedings that  precipitated  the  deluge;  and  that  they 
again  appeared,  or  were  held  by  common  repirtto  have 
appeared,  in  the  giant  race  of  the  Anakim  (the  /oik/- 
necked,  as  the  name  imports),  who  were  found  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  and  by  them  nearly 
extirpated.  AU  else  regarding  them  is  but  supposition 
or  conjecture. 

2.  The  other  word  identified  with  giants  in  Old  Tes- 
tament scripture,  rephaim,  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  proper  name,  and  it  lias  even  been  matter  of 
doubt  whether  it  was  ever  used  otherwise.  In  Ge.  xiv.  5; 
xv.  20.  the  Rephaim  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct  race,  or 
trilie,  holding  jxisscssiona,  along  with  other  tribes,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  At  the  period  of  the  conquest,  Og 
king  of  Bashan  is  said  to  have  remained  alone  (pro- 
bably meaning  to  the  east  of  Jordan)  of  the  remnant  of 
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the  Rephaim,  Do  Hi.  it ;  and  then,  in  proof  of  this  connec- 
tion with  the  Kephaim,  mention  is  immediately  made 
of  his  enormous  bedstead,  which  was  nine  cubit*  long 
and  four  broad.  The  word  was  hence  very  naturally  I 
taken  in  a  general  sense  for  giants;  and  the  Septua- 
gint,  though  not  in  this  passage  of  Deuteronomy,  yet 
in  those  of  Genesis,  ami  also  where  the  word  occurs  in 
Joshua,  rentier  it  by  the  common  wonl  for  giants 
(yeydVm).  But  the  descendants  of  the  Philistine 
giants,  who  are  ebvewhere  associated  with  the  Anakim, 
were  also  called  Repliaim,  2  So.  ixi.  ia-S2;  and  so  also  were 
some,  probably  of  the  same  stock,  who  dwelt  about 
Mount  Kphraim,  Jo».  xrti.  is.  In  these  latter  case*,  the 
wonl  is  probably  used  much  as  a  general  designation 
for  giants,  yet  not  without  respect  to  their  family  con- 
nection with  an  ancient  race,  from  which  they  inherited 
their  vast  proportions  and  their  martial  prowess.  The 
name  originally  of  a  tribe  that  were  peculiarly  distin- 
guished for  such  properties,  the  word  came  in  the 
course  of  time  to  lie  applied  to  those  who  were  remark- 
able for  the  properties,  whether  they  were  descended 
from  tliat  tribe  or  from  some  other  similarly  distin- 
guished. 

Beside  the  Anakim  and  Rephaim,  as  originally  dis- 
tinct trilies  or  families  that  were  accounted  giants,  we 
are  told  also  of  two  others  that  belonged  substantially 
to  the  same  class — the  Emim  and  the  Zamzummin, 
Do.  11.  lo, ».  Tallness  and  strength  are  preflicated  of 
these  families,  such  as  assimilated  them  to  the  Ana- 
kim ;  so  that  they  were  also  classed  with  the  giant  races. 

Very  Uttle  specific  information  is  given  us,  either  of 
the  races  that  thus  distinctively  bore  the  name  of 
giants,  or  of  any  individuals  of  their  number.  We 
know  that  tlu*y  exceeded  in  stature  and  in  robustness 
of  frame  the  tribes  or  families  that  dwelt  around  them ; 
but  distinctions  of  this  sort  are  always  relative ;  and 
possibly  the  actual  size  and  bodily  strength  of  the 
giants  of  Scripture  did  not  surpass  what  is  often  found 
in  individuals,  and  even  in  whole  families  in  modern 
times.  Qualities  of  this  description,  it  is  well  known, 
like  others  of  a  merely  physical  nature,  are  capable  of 
being  propagated  from  parent  to  child,  and  oven  of 
being  nurtured  by  proper  care  and  precautions  into 
higher  and  higher  degrees  of  eminence.  And  in  those 
rude  and  comparatively  unsettled  times,  when  so  much 
depended  upon  personal  strength  and  valour,  and 
might  so  often  proved  itself  to  l>e  identical  with  right, 
there  was  the  greatest  inducement  for  those  who  pos- 
sessed such  properties  in  any  marked  degree  to  cultivate 
them  to  the  uttermost,  and  render  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  hereditary  distinction.  In  addition  to  the  secu- 
rity furnished  by  the  properties  themselves,  the  very 
name  they  acquired  for  their  possessors  was  itself  a 
defence.  But  it  could  only  l>e  so,  while  the  ruder 
stages  of  society  lasted.  As  art,  and  skill,  and  mental 
resources  of  all  kinds  increase,  mere  animal  strength 
and  corporeal  stature  come  to  be  relatively  of  less 
avail.  And  so,  it  was  only  in  the  infancy  of  the  world 
that  the  simply  giant- races  could  maintain  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and  to  that  period  accordingly  the  traditions 
connected  with  them  properly  belong.  Their  power 
and  prestige  necessarily  gave  way  before  the  advance 
of  knowledge  and  civilization;  and  nothing  could  more 
clearly  show  the  inferiority  of  the  one,  as  compared 
with  the  other,  ground  of  stability  and  might,  than  the 
gradual  decay  and  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  giant 
races   that  anciently  hung  around   the  borders  of 
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Canaan,  and  for  a  time  spread  far  and  wide  the  terrr 
of  their  name.  The  settlement  even  of  imperfectly 
organized  communities  reduced  them  to  cotnparatiw 
I  insignificance ;  and  the  establishment  afterward*  bj 
God  of  a  commonwealth  founded  in  truth  and  rightaxn- 
new,  left  them  ere  long  without  a  name  or  a  dohcmub 
in  the  land. 

GIB'BETHON  [lofty  place],  a  town  originally  of  the 
Philistines,  but  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  cf 
Dan,  J«  tlx.  i*.  So  bite  as  the  times  of  Nadab  and 
Baasho,  it  still  belonged  to  the  Philistines ;  and  it  «  » 
while  engaged  there  in  a  vigorous  siege,  that  Baasha, 
one  of  Nadab' s  officers,  smote  his  master,  and  took 
possession  of  the  throne,  1  Kt.rr.i7;  ittla  Nothings 
known  of  its  exact  site. 

GIBEAH  [hiiq.  1.  Of  the  places  that  bore  this 
name,  the  most  noted  was  called  Gibeah  of  Benjamin, 
sometimes  also  Gibeah  of  Saul,  1 8a.  at «;  xliti  It  wai  the 
birth-pla<v  of  Saul,  and  continued  to  be  his  readena 
after  he  became  king,  i  Ba  a. xilil.li);  nil  l.  It  «w 
doubtless  on  this  account  that  it  was  chosen  as  the  ices* 
of  that  mournful  tragedy,  in  which  seven  of  Sau"«  wot 
were  executed  together,  at  the  suit  of  the  Gibeoaite»,far 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  Saul's  bloody  house,  aol 
which  drew  forth  a  singularly  touching  manife*tatk*c< 
maternal  tenderness  on  the  part  of  Kizpah,  the  mother 
of  two  of  the  victims,  2Sa.ni.  Stanley  lp.ni')  •ookl 
rather  identify  this  transaction  with  Gibeon,  from  it* 
being  said  that  the  seven  men  were  "hung  in  HwH 
before  the  Lord ;"  which  seems  to  indicate  the  iron* 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  tabernacle  then  atambu; 
at  Gibeon.  But  the  expression  might  be  twed  «ita 
reference  to  the  Lord'B  judgment  in  the  matter  ,  it  «* 
done  as  in  his  presence,  because  of  the  respect  it  L»i 
to  his  manifested  displeasure.  Gibeah  had  been  abo  the 
scene  of  tragedies  of  a  still  more  mournful  and  ditto* 
ing  nature  at  an  earlier  period — first  in  respect  to  the 
atrocity  perpetrated  upon  the  concubine  of  the  l<viv, 
who,  on  his  way  to  Mount  Kphraim,  tarried  there  fur 
the  night;  and  theu  in  resjioct  to  the  Moody  and  de- 
structive war  which  ensued  between  Benjamin  and  tbe 
other  tribes,  Jo.  xix. -xxL    The  account 

of  the  aftir 

forms  one  of  the  darkest  spots  in  the  recordi  of 
Israelitish  history;  and  not  only  Gibeah,  bat  the 
whole  tribe  of  Benjamin,  came  by  it  to  the  very  brick 
of  destruction.  By  the  time  of  Saul,  however,  Gibe»h 
must  have  again  attained  to  considerable  piwpenrf 
and  importance. 

The  comparative  nearness  of  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  notices  respecting  it  in  ancient  writer*,  a*  «H 
as  Scripture,  have  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  prwif*  W 
on  which  it  was  situated.  It  is  now  called  Tulcil  d 
Ful,  the  hill  of  the  Beans.  It  is  distinctly  *een 
Jerusalem,  and  lies  nearly  right  north  from  it,  at  u* 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  on  the  way  to  Kaffiah 
and  Bethel.  No  remains,  however,  existed"  the  anaeit 
city,  unless  a  confused  heap  of  earth  and  stone*  <*" 
called  such.  Even  in  Jerome's  day  the  city  had  be- 
come a  ruin  ;  for  when  giving  a  narrative  of  Paula* 
journey,  and  noticing  that  she  stopped  at  Gabaa,  anJ 
called  to  mind  its  ancient  crime,  and  the  concubine 
cut  in  pieces,  he  states  that  it  was  then  levelled  to  tbr 
ground  (Ep.  lo*.  ad  Euxtoc.)  The  hill  is  so  situated  *•  to 
command  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  wontrj, 
aqteciolly  in  the  direction  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
mountains  on  its  farther  side. 

2.  Gibeah,  a  town  in  Mount  Ephraim,  'l*™ 
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the  high-priest  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  wan  buried  by 
Phinehas  his  son,  Jus  xxl*.  33.  Our  English  version,  how- 
ever, translate  Gibeah  there,  and  says  Eleazar  "was 
luried  in  a  hill."  There  was  possibly  no  town  on  it 
at  that  time ;  but  by  and  by  there  certainly  appear*  to 
have  been  a  town  bearing  the  name  ;  and  in  the  Ono- 
mutinm  it  ifl  §et  down  an  at  five  Roman  miles  from 
Gophna,  on  the  rood  to  Shechem.  Dr.  Robinson  bu|>- 
pi«ed  it  to  have  been  in  the  Wady-cl-Jib— a  narrow 
valley  alwut  half-way  between  Shechem  and  Jerusalem. 
It  was  probably  the  same  with  what  was  called 
Gibeah  in  the  field,  Jo.  uir.  31. 

3.  Gibeah.  There  appears  to  have  lieen  a  town  of 
this  name  in  Judah,  though  only  mentioned  onoe,  and 
with  no  indication  of  its  precise  locality,  Jm.  xr.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Gabbaatha 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they  place  at  twelve 
oiilus  on  the  way  to  Eleuthcropolis. 

GIBEON  [  ixrtaininy  to  a  keiyht],  one  of  the  ancient 
royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites;  a  "great  city"  of  the 
ilivites,  who  at  an  early  stage  of  Joshua's  conquests 
entered  into  a  stratagem  to  get  terms  of  peace  for 
themselves.  Taking  old  clothes  on  their  persons,  and 
bread  dry  and  mouldy  in  their  bags,  they  professed  to 
come  from  a  far  country,  and  having  heard  by  report 
of  the  wonderful  things  done  by  Israel,  they  Bought  an 
alliance  with  them.  So  craftily  did  the  Gibeonites 
play  their  part,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel  had  agreed  to  the  proposal  before  they  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  artifice  used  on  the  occasion.  It  was 
also  resolve*  1  that  the  covenant  entered  into  should  be 
religiously  preserved;  but  that  to  mark  tlte  sense  enter- 
tamed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Gibeonites,  a  perpetual 
service  should  be  laid  upon  them;  they  were  to  t)c 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Ix.nl  for  ever,  Jos.  u  Gibeon  fell  afterwards  to 
the  lot  of  Benjamin,  and  stood  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Gibeah,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem.  It 
was  also  made  a  Levitical  city;  and  the  tabernacle  was 
transferred  thither  from  Nob  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
priests,  and  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  though 
without  the  ark,  which  was  brought  by  David  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  placed  first  in  a  new  tabernacle,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  temple,  i  Ch.  xrt  so-,  J  ch.  L  3, 4.  Solomon, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  went  to  Gibeon  and 
sacrificed  a  thousaud  burnt-offerings;  where  also  in  a 
dream  by  night  he  received  from  God  an  assurance  of 
the  great  wisdom  and  prosperity  that  were  to  be  given 
to  him.  We  have  no  subsequent  notice  of  Gibeon  in 
Israelitiah  history;  and  almost  the  only  earlier  one  we 
have,  beside  those  already  mentioned,  is  what  is  stated 
of  the  engagement  by  twelve  chosen  champions  on  each 
side,  between  tlx*  men  of  David  and  Abuer,  who  all 
fell,  each  by  the  hand  of  his  fellow.  It  was  by  the 
"  Pool  of  Gibeon,"  of  which  remains  are  still  said  to 
appear,  that  the  conflict  took  place,  2  S*.  IL 

Gibeon  was  a  place  of  some  importance  from  its 
being  the  key  to  the  pass  of  Beth- boron;  and  it  probably 
continued  during  all  the  better  times  of  Israelitish  his- 
tory to  be  well  fortified.  It  has  been  identified  with 
the  village  El-Jth.  '•  This  village  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
little  isolated  hill,  composed  of  horizontal  layers  of 
limestone,  here  and  there  forming  regular  steps,  in 
some  places  steep  and  difficult  of  access,  and  every- 
where capable  of  being  strongly  fortified.  Round  it  is 
spread  out  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  plains  in  cen- 
tral Palestine,  meadow-like  in  its  smoothness  ami  ver- 
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dure,  dotted  near  the  village  with  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves,  and  sending  out  branches  like  tho  rays  of  a  star- 
fish among  the  rocky  acclivities  that  encircle  it.  The 
houses  of  £7-/(6  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the 
broad  summit  of  the  hill,  whose  Bides,  where  not  too 
steep,  are  covered  with  trees  and  terraced  vineyards. 
They  are  almost  all,  in  whole  or  in  |>art,  ancient,  but 
in  a  sadly  dilapidated  state.  One  massive  building 
still  stands  among  them,  and  was  probably  a  kind  of 
citadel.  The  lower  rooms  are  vaulted,  the  arches  being 
semicircular,  and  of  admirable  workmanship.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  a  low  cliff,  is  a 
fine  fountain,  springing  up  in  a  cave  excavated  in  the 
rock  so  as  to  form  a  large  subterranean  reservoir.  Not 
far  below  it,  among  the  venerable  olive-trees,  are  the 
remains  of  an  open  reservoir,  similar  to  the  large  one  at 

Hebron  "  (Porter's  Syria  and  r.Uctlt.e,  p.  22i). 

GIBEONITES,  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Gibeon,  have  acquired  an  unhappy  notoriety 
from  an  incidental  notice  recorded  of  them  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  of  David.  Saul,  it  is  said,  in  his  zeal 
to  the  chiltlren  of  Israel  and  Judah,  hail  sought  to  slay 
them,  and  had  put  many  of  them  to  death,  though  he 
did  not  succeed  in  utterly  destroying  them,  2S«.sxi  t, 
violating,  while  he  did  so,  the  covenant  and  oath  given 
to  their  forefathers  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  It 
was  in  all  probability  in  the  hitter  days  of  Saul  that 
this  atrocity  was  perpetrate",  when  being  forsaken  of 
God  and  given  up  to  the  morbid  and  tortuous  workings 
of  an  evil  spirit,  his  zeal  took  tho  most  arbitrary  and 
capricious  directions.  And  it  might  be  partly  on  this 
account  that  the  reign  of  Saul  was  allowed  to  close 
without  any  special  account  being  taken  of  the  crime, 
or  any  peculiar  visitation  of  judgment  being  sent  to 
chastise  it.  Rut  other  reasons  must  havo  led  to  its 
being  called  into  remembrance  and  made  the  ground 
of  a  protracted  famine,  as  it  was,  in  the  latter  days  of 
David  s  administration;  this  plainly  implied  that  David's 
house  and  people  needed  to  have  their  attention  solemnly 
called  to  the  matter,  and  had  to  receive  from  it  a  warn- 
ing against  incurring  similar  judgments  in  the  time  to 
come.  Suffering  under  the  rebuke  of  a  three  years' 
famine,  David  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  found  that  it 
was  "  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  because  he  slew 
the  Gibeonites."  On  learning  this,  David  left  it  to  tho 
Gibeonites  themselves  to  say  what  they  would  regard 
as  a  proper  satisfaction;  and  they  demanded  that  seven 
sons  of  the  man  who  had  consumed  them,  and  who  had 
even  meditated  their  complete  extermination,  should 
be  publicly  executed.  David  acceded  to  their  request; 
and  it  is  said  "  the  Lord  was  intreated  for  the  land," 
r«r  14.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for  the 
allegation  which  has  been  sometimes  made  against 
David,  that  he  puri>osely  contrived  or  greedily  fell  in 
with  this  device,  in  order  to  weaken  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  place  it  under  a  darker  stigma.  On  the  contrary, 
David  s  conduct  throughout  to  that  house  was  in  the 
highest  degree  generous  and  noble;  and  at  the  very 
time  when  this  fresh  public  calamity  befell  it,  he  took 
occasion  to  have  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  along 
with  the  bones  of  the  seven  now  publicly  hanged, 
gathered  together  and  honourably  buried  in  the  se- 
pulchre of  Kish.  This  was  not  like  the  procedure  of 
a  man  who  had  a  grudge  to  satisfy  against  the  fallen, 
and  secretly  rejoiced  over  their  deeper  prostration. 
Indeed,  David  had  no  longer  any  need  to  be  afraid  of 
the  house  of  Saul;  the  foes  of  his  kingdom  (as  the  re- 
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bellion  of  Absalom  had  too  clearly  shownt  were  to  he 
found  nearer  home  ;  they  were  those  of  his  own  house. 
An<l  on  thin  very  account  both  he  and  they  required 
to  be  admonished,  by  every  available  means  of  instruc- 
tion, of  the  righteousness  tliat  ever  characterizes  God's 
administration,  and  which  ought  in  a  measure  to  be 
found  also  in  that  of  the  earthly  kingdom  which  more 
(icculiarly  represented  it.  If  the  latter  failed  in  this 
n  «pc»  t.  judgment  must  infallibly  come,  and  it  might 
even  go  down  from  one  generation  to  another  as  a  de- 
scending and  entailed  curse;  for  though  pawing  into 
different  hands,  the  kingdom  in  Isr.icl,  as  imaging  the 
cliaracter  and  government  of  (  tod,  was  still  inasenscone. 
It  wax  especially  for  the  purjxwc  of  teaching  these  truths, 
and  by  solemn  transaction*  in  history  impressing  them 
deeply  on  the  mind,  that  the  circumstances  now  referred 
to  were  ap|H.iuted  by  (tod.  All  must  know,  and  in 
particular  the  reigning  house  in  Israel  must  know,  that 
God  required  faithfulness  to  covenant-engagements, 
and  that  if  they  violated  these,  their  own  measure  must 
be  meted  back  to  them.  This  is  the  general  principle 
and  design  of  what  took  place— both  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  divine  plan,  and  if  we  knew  the  circumstances 
more  fully,  even  the  details  might  admit  of  a  reason- 
able explanation. 

GIB  LITES,  who  plainly  belonged  to  the  Phoenician 
territory,  art!  understood  to  have  been  the  people  of 
I ty blus,  a  city  of  the  Phoenicians  between  Tripoli  and 
Bcrytus.  The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  called  it  Gebal. 
"The  land  of  the  Giblites"  is  coupled  with  "all  Lelia- 
non."  as  together  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Is- 
raelite* on  the  northern  side.  And  in  connection  with 
the  shipping  and  merchandise  of  Tyre,  the  prophet 
Ezekicl  mentions  ''the  ancients  of  Gebal,"  oa  furnishing 
calkers,  or  perhaps  generally  shij>-carpenteri»,  Km.  xxrii. ». 
The  Giblites  are  not  mentioned  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  affairs  of  Israel;  if  they  did  MM  into 
direct  contact  with  these,  it  must  have  been  for  evil 
and  not  for  good.  For  Byblus  was  the  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  tip  Syrian  Tainmuz  or  Adonis — a  worship  which 
certainly  found  its  way,  among  other  corruptions,  into 
the  later  idolatries  of  the  Jewish  people,  Km.  »ul  U,  but 
whether  directly  from  Byblus,  or  from  other  porta  of 
Phoenicia,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

GID'EON  [cutttr  doirn,  dttlroytr;  called  also  from 
an  action  in  his  life,  JerubbaaL  i.e.  Baal-ttrhrr,  one 
who  contends  or  pleads  against  Baal],  the  fifth  in  order 
of  the  men  whom  the  Lord  successively  raised  up  to 
deliver  and  judge  Israel.  He  was  the  sou  of  Joash, 
the  least,  as  lie  himself  said,  meaning  thereby  perhaps 
the  youngest,  in  his  father's  house,  Ju.  »l.  is.  The  house 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  Joash  himself  with 
his  family  dwelt  at  Ophrah ;  but  whether  this  lay  in  the 
territory  of  Manasseh  to  the  cast  of  Jordan,  in  tho  land 
of  Gilead,  or  in  that  to  tho  west,  has  not  been  conclu- 
sively determined.  As,  however,  the  chief  scene  of 
Gideon's  great  exploit  with  the  Midianites  was  mani- 
festly on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and  his  future  residence 
also  on  Uie  same  side,  somewhere  in  the  neighlwurhood 
of  Shechem,  the  probabilities  undoubtedly  are  in  favour 
of  the  supposition  that  both  Ophrah  ami  the  family  of 
Gideon  belonged  to  the  western  division  of  Manasseh. 
Mount  Gilead,  indeed,  is  named  in  connection  with 
the  movement  of  Gideon  against  Midian,  but  probably 
only  as  the  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  army, 
Ju.  Til.  3.  For  the  sake  of  security  he  might  be  obliged 
to  assemble  the  people  on  tho  mountainous  lands  to  the 


east  of  Jordan.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p  M)  and 
others,  without  any  authority  from  MSS.,  would  «ul>- 
Btitute  Gilboa  for  Gilead  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
This  is  otherwise  objectionable,  as  one  does  u»t  are 
how  thousands  from  Asher,  Kaphtali,  about  and  beyond 
Esdraelon,  could  have  been  able  to  meet  on  Gilbua, 
with  the  Midianite  host  lying  between. 

Gideon  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  affairs  in  a  time 
of  general  backsliding,  and  when  great  oppression  m 
exercised  over  Israel  by  the  Midianites.  So  completely 
had  this  warlike  Arabian  race  recovered  from  the  ter- 
rible slaughter  they  sustained  at  the  hand  of  the  Israel- 
ites, shortly  before  the  death  of  Mmtcs,  No.  ixxl,  that 
now,  probably  about  200  years  later,  they  had  come 
up  in  prodigious  force  and  numbers,  so  as  entirely  to 
oveqwwer  the  children  of  Israel  For  the  better  ac- 
complishment of  their  purjiose,  they  had  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Amah -kites  and  other  tribes  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  united  bands  at  last  overspread  the  ter- 
ritory of  Canaan  w  ith  hordes  of  cattle  and  multitude! 
of  camels,  to  an  extent  which  threatened  to  consum* 
the  whole  produce  of  the  laud.  The  people  of  1m*1 
fled  wherever  they  could  into  dens,  and  caves,  ami 
strongholds;  they  durst  scarcely  venture  into  the  light 
of  day,  even  to  provide  themselves  with  the  nicatu 
necessary  for  their  support;  and  the  valiant  Gideon, 
when  thrashing  wheat  for  his  family,  had  to  carry  oo 
his  operations  beside  the  wine-prew,  instead  of  on  toe 
ojH'ti  thrashing  floor,  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  Midianites.  Such  was  the  position  and  such  the 
employment  in  which  he  was  found  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  who  apiwared  to  him  and  said,  "Jehovah  is  with 
thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour."  It  was  a  nUrtliu!,' 
address,  and  one  that  seemed  rather  like  a  bitter  irony, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  than  the  Words  of  solierncss  and  truth.  There- 
fore Gideon  replied,  "Oh!  my  Lord,  if  Jehovah  be 
with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen  us?  and  where  be 
all  the  miracles  which  our  fathers  told  us  of,  saying 
1  lid  not  Jehovah  bring  us  up  from  Egypt  ?  But  no* 
Jehovah  hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the 
liands  of  tho  Midianites."  The  desponding  tone  of  ths 
reply  was  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances,  and  what 
followed  was  designed  to  reassure  hug  mind,  and  brace 
him  with  energy  and  fortitude  for  the  occasion.  Jeho- 
vah, it  is  said — for  instead  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  a* 
formerly,  it  is  now  Jehovah  himself— "Jehovah  looked 
upon  him,  and  said,  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and  thou 
shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites;  have 
not  I  sent  thee !"  Gideon  still  expressed  his  fear  <>f 
tho  result,  mentioning  his  own  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, and  that  of  his  father's  family,  but  was  again 
met  with  a  word  of  encouragement,  "  Surely  I  will  he 
with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites  as  one 
man." 

Gideon's  heart  now  began  to  take  courage;  but  te 
make  him  sure  that  it  really  was  a  divine  niesscn^ 
he  was  dealing  with,  and  that  the  commission  he  had 
received  was  from  the  Lord,  he  requested  a  sign  fnm 
heaven;  and  it  was  given  him  in  connection  with  an 
offering,  which  he  was  allowed  to  present,  of  a  kid  and 
some  unleavened  cakes.  These  the  angel  touched  with 
the  tip  of  his  staff,  and  a  fire  presently  rose  out  of  the  rock 
and  consumed  them.  Immediately  the  angel  hinwtlf 
disappeared,  though  not  till  he  bad  by  a  word  of  peso? 
quiet,  the  mind  of  Gideon,  which  had  become  agitated 
by  the  thought  of  having  seen  the  face  of  the  L*d- 
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And  now,  as  a  preparation  for  tho  work  of  deliverance 
to  which  he  was  called,  and  to  make  it  evident  in  whose 
name  and  might  he  was  going  to  undertake  it,  he  pro- 
reeded  to  do  tht!  part  of  a  practical  reformer  in  hi* 
father's  house.  The  family  of  Joash  also  had  fallen 
under  the  prevailing  spirit  of  idolatry;  images  of  Baal 
and  Asherah  (improj>erly  translated  <jr»vt  in  ch.  vi. 
25,  28)  were  standing  on  his  father's  property;  and 
these,  in  obedience  to  a  vision  granted  him  during  the 
ensuing  night,  Gideon  cut  down,  and  in  their  stead 
reared  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  offered  on  it  a  burnt- 
sacrifice.  So  strong  was  the  spirit  of  idolatry  in  his 
father's  household,  and  among  the  people  of  Ophrah 
generally,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
work  of  reform  and  sacrifice,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
men,  duriug  the  dead  of  night;  nnd  on  the 
v,  when  they  knew  who  had  done  it,  they  de- 
manded of  Joash  the  life  of  his  son.  But  Joash,  who 
had  probably  learned  from  Gideon  the  instruction  on 
which  he  acted,  refused  to  interfere;  he  boldly  challenged 
them  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Baal,  and  even  called 
upon  Baal  to  show  his  power,  if  he  had  any,  by  aveng- 
ing it  himself.  This  seems  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect.  Joash  called  his  son  Jerubbaal  ( Baal-striveri, 
and  was  content  to  leave  it  to  the  decisions  of  Provi- 
dence whether  Gideon  or  Baal  was  to  prevail  in  the 


The  matter  was  not  long  in  coming  to  an  issue.  The 
Midianitus  and  Amalckites,  in  a  mighty  host,  hail 
pitched  in  the  splendid  valley  of  Esdraelon,  intending, 
no  doubt,  as  heretofore,  to  feast  themselves  at  pleasure 
cm  the  fat  of  the  land.  But  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  on  Gideon,"  and  he  blew  the  trumpet  through 
Alriexer  first,  then  throughout  Manassch,  Ashcr,  and 
Naphtali ;  and  presently  thousands  responded  to  the 
call,  and  gathered  themselves  around  him.  It  might 
have  seemed  as  if  this  were  enough,  and  that  he  might 
now  proceed  with  a  dauntlt-ss  spirit  to  the  conflict 
with  the  enemy.  But  the  weakness  and  backsliding  of 
the  pant  still  lingered  in  the  soul  of  Gideon,  and  like  an 
ill -omened  apparition,  rose  up  and  shook  his  resolution 
when  the  moment  for  Action  arrive*!.  He  again,  there- 
fore, cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  craved,  in 
addition  to  former  assurances,  a  double  sign  —first,  that 
dew  might  fall  on  a  fleece  while  the  earth  around  re 
mained  dry,  and  next,  that  the  earth  might  Is;  wetted 
with  dew  while  none  fell  upon  the  fleece.  Both  signs 
were  granted;  so  that  Gideon  could  no  longer  doubt  he 
had  the  direction  and  support  of  Heaven  on  his  side. 
But  having  thus  tried  God,  he  had  himself  in  turn  to 
Iw  tried  Situated  as  Israel  at  the  time  was,  too  much 
appearance  of  preparation  for  the  coming  struggle  was 
as  much  to  l>e  deprecated  and  feared  as  too  little- 
more,  indeed,  as  regarded  the  spiritual  interests  at 
stake.  It  was  not  simply  victory  that  they  needed, 
but  such  a  victory  as  would  display  the  fingrr  of  Je- 
hovah, and  so  magnify  his  power  in  their  eyes  as  to 
shame  them  out  of  their  false  confidence  in  Baal. 
Therefore,  since  so  many  had  assembled  around  the 
standard  of  Gideon,  lest  they  should  vaunt  themselves, 
and  imagine  that  their  own  hand  might  achieve  for 
them  a  victory,  Gideon  was  put  upon  measures  that 
should  reduce  his  effective  force  to  a  very  limited  num- 
ber. Ho  was  first  of  all  to  proclaim  that  whosoever 
was  of  a  fearful  spirit  should  return:  and  two- thirds  of  | 
the  numbers  who  had  rallied  around  him  took  ad  vantage 
of  the  liberty  which  this  proclamation  gave 


twenty- two  thousand  left,  and  only  ten  remained.  But 
even  this  force  appeared  much  too  great,  and  by  another, 
apparently  somewhat  arbitrary  test,  it  was  reduced  from 
thousands  to  hundreds.  Gideon  was  ordered  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  water  (what  water  we  are  not  told, 
and  it  is  vain  to  conjecture),  and  to  separate  those  who 
lapped  of  the  water  with  the  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth, 
from  those  who  bent  down  on  their  knees  to  drink. 
The  lapping  is  more  particularly  explained  by  the  per- 
sons who  took  that  methed  being  said  to  put  their  hand 
to  their  mouth,  eh.  tU.  «.  There  were  only  three  hundred 
of  them  who  did  so;  and  the  Lord  said  to  Gideon,  "By 
the  three  hundred  men  that  lapi>ed  will  I  save  you,  and 
deliver  the  Midianites  into  thine  hand."  It  w-as  but  a 
slight  circumstance  that  marked  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  others;  but  still  it  indicated  a  specific 
quality;  they  were  the  persons  that  took  the  more  ex- 
peditious method  of  quenching  their  thirst,  aud  thereby 
gave  proof  of  a  nimbleness  and  alacrity  which  liespoke 
a  fitness  for  executing  quick  movements  in  attacking 
or  pursuing  an  enemy.  This  affords  a  perfectly  suffi- 
cient and  natural  explanation,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
resorting,  as  many  do,  to  peculiar  usages  in  the  East, 
and  no  one  who  knows  nnything  of  the  manners  of  people 
in  rural  and  highland  districts,  can  need  to  l»e  told  how 
ciitnmon  it  is  for  them,  when  wishing  to  get  a  hasty 
refreshment  at  a  running  stream,  to  lift  the  water  to 
their  mouths  in  the  iniIui  of  their  hand,  instead  of 
leisurely  tending  down,  or  laying  themselves  along  to 
get  a  fuller  draught. 

The  three  hundred  men,  therefore,  were  given  to 
Gideon  as  a  select  hand,  with  which  he  was  to  put  to 
flight  the  congregated  force  of  Midian  and  Amalek. 
The  rest  were  not  sent  home,  but  kept  in  their  tents, 
to  be  ready  when  occasion  called  for  them.  The  three 
hundred  were  divided  into  three  companies,  and  each, 
in  addition  to  their  swords,  supplied  with  a  trumpet, 
and  an  earthen  pitcher  containing  a  lamp.  The  pitcher 
merely  served  to  conceal  the  lamp,  till  it  was  necessary 
that  this  should  l>e  exhibited.  It  wa«  arranged  that  in 
tho  dead  of  night  they  were  to  approach  the  enemy  at 
three  different  points,  and  at  one  ami  the  same  moment, 
all  following  the  example  set  by  Gideon  himself,  were 
to  break  their  pitchers,  hold  up  their  lamps  in  the  one 
hand,  and  blow  with  their  trumpets,  in  the  other— so  as 
to  create  the  impression  of  their  king  but  the  advance- 
guard  of  an  immense  attacking  force.  The  manoeuvre, 
employed  as  it  was  under  the  divine  sanction,  and  after 
an  encouraging  visit  paid  to  the  Midianitish  camp  in 
tlte  earlier  part  of  the  night  by  Gideon  and  his  servant, 
had  the  desired  effect:  the  enemy  were  struck  with  a 
sudden  panic,  and  thrown  into  inextricable  confusion, 
when  thus  they  perceived  so  many  lights  flashing  on 
them,  and  heard  so  many  trumpets,  accompanied  by 
tho  loud  war-cry,  "The  sword  of  the  l*opl  (Jehovah) 
and  of  Gideon."  They  fell  by  the  sword,  not  merely 
of  Gideon  and  his  valiant  little  band,  but  also  of  one 
another,  not  being  able  in  the  terror  of  the  moment 
and  the  darkness  of  night  to  distinguish  friend  from 
foe.  And  thus  a  dreadful  slaughter  and  discomfiture 
ensued,  which  was  followed  up  on  the  next  and  follow- 
ing days  by  a  general  rising  of  the  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  who  proved  of  great  service  in  con- 
summating the  triumph,  however  disinclined  they  might 
be  to  face  the  enemy  in  his  strength.  No  fewer  than 
120.000,  it  is  said,  fell  in  the  conflict,  J»-  tlii  n>,  liesidc 
what  might  afterwards  I*.  slain  of  the  15,000  that 
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escaped,  in  the  first  instance,  with  Zeba  ami  Zalmunna, 
but  were  overtaken,  and  in  a  subsequent  battle  defeated 
bv  Gideon.  "Thus,"  an  the  sacred  historian  remark*, 
"was  Midian  subdued  before  the  children  of  Israel,  so 
that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more,"  Jty  rill  s*.  They 
never  regained  sufficient  strength  from  the  disaster  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  against  Israel ;  and  the 
references  made  in  later  writings  to  the  victory  of 
Gideon  point  to  it  as  emphatically  a  day  of  Jehovah's 
right  hand,  in  which  he  completely  prostrated  the 
strength  of  a  most  powerful  enemy,  U  u.  4;  x.  Sfl;  Hub 
IILT|  Pi.  Until,  s.  There  were,  however,  certain  abate- 
ments to  the  honours  of  the  day.  The  Ephraimitea 
were  displeased  at  not  having  been  called  at  the  first 
by  Gideon  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise,  and  were 
only  quieted  by  his  according  to  them  the  praise  of 
having  done  more  at  the  end  for  the  common  cause, 
than  he  did  at  the  beginning,  Jo.  viiL  l-J  They  should, 
in  truth,  have  needed  no  such  soothing  compliment,  but 
should  rather  in  thoughtful  silence  have  marked  how 
peculiarly  the  hand  of  God  had  ordered  as  well  the  cir- 
cumstances that  preceded  as  those  that  accompanied  the 
conflict.  The  men  of  Sucooth  offended  in  a  different 
way;  they  acted  a  cowardly  part  to  the  last,  and  refused 
to  supply  Gideon  and  his  party  with  a  few  loaves  of 
bread,  when  faint  with  pursuing  Zeba  and  Zalmunna, 
the  two  kings  of  Midian,  who  had  managed  to  escape. 
Sucooth  lay  to  the  cast  of  Jordan,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  bonier  of  the  Midianitish  territory;  and  the 
men  of  the  place,  no  doubt,  thought  that  in  their  case 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour;  that  it  was 
too  much  to  ask  them  openly  to  befriend  a  pursuing 
force,  so  long  as  such  powerful  neighbours  as  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna  were  still  alive;  nor  would  it  seem  at  all 
likely  to  them  that  much  success  could  attend  Gideon's 
army,  in  their  attempt  to  carry  the  war  into  the  native 
country  of  the  Midianites.  In  this  case,  however,  as 
so  often  hap|>ens  in  great  emergencies,  worldly  wisdom 
proved  a  poor  substitute  for  a  humble  and  reliant  faith; 
and  by  the  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  men  of  Succoth 
on  Gideon's  return,  they  were  taught  a  salutary  lesson, 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  not  without  (icrmanent 
advantage  to  them,  Ju  *tu.  13-10. 

The  results  of  the  victory  wrought  by  (Sod  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Gideon  were  not  such,  at  least 
in  a  spiritual  respect,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
External  rest  followed,  ami  lasted,  it  is  said,  for  forty 
years,  to  the  close  of  Gideon's  lifetime.  Hut  the  spirit 
of  idolatry  was  far  fmm  lieing  subdued,  ami  even  in 
Gideon's  own  household  sprung  into  efflorescence 
during  that  period  of  outward  peace  and  prosperity. 
Gideon  himself  behaved  nobly,  having  refused  to  take 
the  place  of  supreme  ruler  or  king,  wlien  requested  by 
the  people;  he  said,  No,  "neither  1  nor  my  son  shall 
rule  over  you;  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you,"  Ju  rtu  23. 
He  would  have  no  personal  recompense  for  the  sen-ices 
he  had  rendered  his  people,  except  that  every  one  would 
give  him  the  ear-rings  of  his  prey;  and  even  this,  though 
amounting  to  1700  shekels  weight  of  gold,  he  would  not 
appropriate  to  his  private  use,  but  turned  it  into  tlic 
form  of  an  ephod—  the  more  distinctive  part  of  the 
priest's  attire— and  placed  it  in  the  town  of  Ophrah. 
He  obviously  meant  it  to  serve  as  a  sacred  memorial  of 
the  Lonl's  goodness,  and  to  point  men's  attentions  away 
from  himself,  as  the  mere  instniment.  to  Jehovah,  by 
whose  grace,  and  counsel,  and  might  the  work  of 
deliverance  had  really  been  won.    But  the  gross  spirit 


of  the  times  in  great  measure  defeated  this  object.  TV 
golden  ephod  "  became  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  to  hk 
house;"  it  was  turned  into  a  sort  of  idoL  Success  had 
also  marred  the  simplicity  of  Gideon's  manners,  and  by 
degrees  introduced  looseness  and  disonler  into  hit 
family.  He  took  to  himself  many  wives  and  concubines, 
who  brought  him  indeed  a  numerous  offspring,  then- 
being  no  fewer  than  seventy  sons ;  but  it  inevitably 
bniught  also  the  usual  attendants  of  polygamy,  a  brood 
of  domestic  jealousies,  corruptions,  and  miseries.  The 
moral  influence  of  the  family  ceased  apparently  even 
before  Gideon  himself  had  finished  bis  career;  for  a* 
soon  at  he  was  gone,  the  men  of  his  very  place  and 
neighbourhood  were  ripe  for  a  general  movement  in 
favour  of  idolatry,  and  they  agreed  together  to  make 
Baal-lierith,  that  is,  Baal  of  the  covenant,  their  (rod. 
Ju.  Till.  33.  The  state  of  the  case  seems  to  have  been,  that 
they  concurred  in  setting  up  an  idol  to  worship,  and 
erecting  an  idol  temple;  hence,  in  reference  to  the 
Shechemites,  we  read  of  the  house  of  their  god  Berith. 
Jo.  li  «  It  implied  that  the  Israelites  made  a  com- 
promise with  the  surrounding  heathenism:  the  object 
of  their  common  worship  was  to  be  a  Baal,  but  Baal  of 
the  covenant;  not,  therefore,  absolutely  and  formally 
different  fmm  Jehovah,  but  Jehovah  under  a  special 
name  and  character,  consequently  worshipped  in  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  regard.  Can  we  wonder, 
after  such  a  defection,  that  the  spirit  of  evil  diould 
break  out,  as  it  so  soon  did,  with  the  violence  of  » 
whirlwind  in  Gideon's  house  and  among  the  people  of 
Abieaer?  The  family,  on  which  the  sun  of  divine 
favour  had  for  a  time  shone  so  brightly,  became  in  the 
next  generation  a  plague  and  a  ruin,  itself  receiving 
ink)  its  bosom  the  vials  of  heaven's  wrath,  and  in  iU 
calamitous  course  becoming  the  occasion  of  involving 
multitudes  around  it  in  the  same!  A  most  striking 
proof  in  its  history  both  how  righteousness  exalts  and 
how  sin  becomes  the  ruin  of  any  people ! 
GIER-EAGLE  [am,  rarham,  ncm,  rarhamak].  Thtf 

TT  TT  T 

word  occurs  only  in  the  enumeration  of  binls  jnvhi- 
bited  by  the  law  of  Moses  as  unclean;  in  the  former  form 
in  I.e.  xi.  18,  in  the  latter  in  I)e.  xiv.  17.  The  LXX. 
have  rendered  it  "swan"  (kCktos)  in  the  former  cast, 
and  "  hawk"  {Upa^ )  in  the  latter.  The  Hebrew  word 
ordinarily  signifies  bowels  or  compassion,  and  commenta- 
tors have  sought  to  establish  an  identity  with  one*pccies 
or  another  founded  on  the  distinctive  habits  of  the  bird, 
but  with  little  success.  The  writer  of  the  notes  in  the 
Pictorial  BibU  accepts  the  first  meaning  of  the  LXX.; 
Boothroyd  and  Taylor,  in  Calmct,  will  have  the  king- 
fisher to  be  intended. 

Bruce,  however,  has  sufficiently  shown  that  the  bird 
must  be  the  Egyptian  vulture — Neophron  ptrcnopttrts, 
which  is  abundant  in  the  East,  and  is  popularly  caDed 
I'haraoh's  chicken.  But  it  is  also  well  known  by  the 
name  rachamah,  which  is  literally  the  old  Hebrew  »p- 
pellation.  The  traveller  just  cited  considers  that  this 
name,  alluding  to  the  signification  mentioned  al»ve, 
commemorates  the  fact  that  this  vulture  was  sacred  *>> 
Ini*.  and  considered  an  emblem  of  parental 
At  present  the  bin!,  though  horribly  filthy  and 
in  its  habits,  is  held  in  such  esteem  in  Egypt,  that  s 
penalty  attaches  to  any  one  who  kills  it  near  the  great 
cities.  This  probably  is  only  for  its  usefubew  w  ■ 
scavenger.  The  Xeapkrtm  enjoys  a  wide  geographical 
range,  since  it  occurs  over  the  whole  of  Asia,  Europe. 
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and  Africa.  It  has  even  been  taken  in  .England  and  in 
Norway.  It  is  rather  a  conspicuous  bird;  fur  the  plum- 
age U  wholly  white,  except  a  band  of  black  across  each 
wing;  the  beak,  naked  face,  legs  and  feet  are  yellow. 


(303  J      RgTPtiao  Vulture -AVopAros  ptrenopttru*. 

The  food,  as  with  other  vultures,  in  mainly  carrion;  but 
when  this  is  scarce,  it  will  prey  upon  snakes,  lizanls, 
and  frogs.  [p.  h.  c  ] 

GIHON  [what  brtakt  or  issuet  forth),  1.  originally 
occurs  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  rivers  of  para- 
disc,  and  which  is  descril*?d  as  thereafter  comparing 
the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia,  Go  U  u.  Various  efforts 
have  been  made  to  identify  it  with  some  known  liver  on 
the  present  surface  of  the  rIiiIk.-,  but  with  no  success, 
l&e  Edkn.1 

2.  GlHON,  the  name  of  a  fountain  near  Jerusalem,  be- 
■ide  which  Solomon  received  his  anointing  to  the  king- 
dom, l kl  I  «,».  {See  Jerusalem  and  its  Environs. » 

GILBOA   [babbling  fountain],  known  only  as  the 
name  of  a  mountain  ridge,  though  the  etymology  of 
the  word  seems  to  point  to  some  spring,  remarkable 
for  iu  bubbling  waters ;  and  it  is  possible  that  from 
some  such  spring  the  mountain  derived  its  name.  And 
there  is  a  large  spring  at  the  northern  base  of  what  is 
•till  regarded  as  Gilboa,  called  'Ain  Julud,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  "the  fountain  of  Jezreel,"  beside 
which  Saul  pitched  with  his  army  before  the  memor- 
able battle  in  which  he  fell,  i  Ba  axtx.  t,    Gilboa,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  properly  a  mountain  in  the  ordinary 
sense  as  a  range  of  hills,  hounding  the  fertile  plain  of 
E«draelon  on  the  north-east.    '*  They  are  not  particu- 
larly interesting  in  their  general  contour.    They  rise  to 
no  great  height,  and  present  but  a  small  appearance 
either  of  natural  pasturage  or  culture.    Large  bare 
I>atches  and  scarps  of  the  common  cretaceous  rock  of  the 
country  axe  more  conspicuous  on  them,  than  any  cloth- 
ing of  venture  which  they  Wear"  (Wilton.  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  u  p.  86).    What  has  chiefly  invested  Gilboa  with 
interest  is  the  victory  gained  there  over  Saul  by  the 
Philistines,  and  the  pathetic  lamentation  by  David  over 
Saul  hiniaelf  and  his  son  Jonathan.    In  that  lamenta- 
tion, it  will  also  be  observed,  Gilboa  is  spoken  of,  not 
as  a  single  mountain,  but  as  a  group  or  succession  of 
heights — "  mountains  of  Gilboa;"  and  another  touch  of 
truth  may  be  perceived,  as  Mr.  Stanley  lias  remarked, 
in  the  poetical  wish,  that  henceforth  there  might  be 
no  rain  nor  dew  upon  them,  nor  JUldt  of  offering* — 
suggested  doubtless  by  the  aspect  of  the  "  hare,  bleak, 

and  jagged  ridge,  with  its  one  green  strip  of  table- 
Vou  f 


land,  where  probably  the  last  struggle  Mas  fought — the 
more  bare  and  bleak  from  its  unusual  contrast  with  the 
fertile  plain  from  which  it  springs." 

GILEAD  [properly,  a  hard,  rocky  region,  but  by 
a  alight  change  in  the  punctuation,  OaUtd,  it  might 
signify  heap  of  icitnets,  the  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the 
heap  of  stones  erected  by  him  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
Gaul.  «r],  1.  a  district  cast  of  the  Jordan,  which  included 
the  towns  of  Ramoth,  Jazer,  and  Jabcah.  Its  limits 
cannot  be,  and  probably  never  were,  strictly  defined, 
and  the  name  seems  sometimes  to  have  Urn  applied  to 
the  whole  Transjordanic  country,  Nu.  mil.  »;  Ju.  xx.  I. 
lt«  mountains  are  to  be  seen  from  nearly  all  the  hills 
and  table-lands  of  western  Palestine,  and  seem  to  form 
an  unbroken  ridge  bounding  the  view  to  the  eastward. 
To  the  pilgrim  at  the  sacred  sites,  and  the  traveller  in 
the  Holy  Land,  they  are  the  limits  of  his  knowledge, 
as  the  Mediterranean  was  to  the  Jews,  as  the  Atlantic 
was  to  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  as  the  Libyan  hills 
are  to  the  voyager  on  tlje  Nile.  But  on  approach- 
ing them  the  unbroken  appearance  of  their  outline 
vanishes,  and  when  their  summits  (2000  or  3000  feet 
above  the  Jordan  valley)  are  reachsd,  there  o|tcns  out 
11  a  wide  table-land  tossed  aliout  in  wild  confusion  of 
undulating  downs,  clothed  with  rich  grass  and  with 
magnificent  forests  of  sycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilex, 
and  enormous  fig-trees.  These  downs  are  broken  by 
three  deep  defiles,  through  which  there  fall  into  the 
Jordan  the  three  rivers  of  the  Jarmuk,  the  JahUik,  and 
the  Arnon"  (the  latter  however  is  south  of  the  limits 
of  Gilead  as  generally  understood!.  "On  the  east 
they  melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain  which,  by  a 
gradual  descent,  joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the 
Haftran  ami  of  tho  Assyrian  desert"  (Sunler,  sinal  an<l  Pal 
P  311),  The  whole  of  this  east  country,  being  well  adapted 
for  pasture,  was  granted  to  the  Keubenites,  the  Gad- 
ites,  and  the  half  trilie  of  Manasseh,  after  it  had  been 
won  from  Sihon  king  of  the  Amoritcs  and  Og  the 
king  of  Bashan,  Nu  xxl.  Gilead  in  its  proper  sense 
fell  partly  to  the  lot  of  Gad,  partly  to  Manasseh.  Their 
boundary  cannot  be  accurately  laid  down,  further  than 
that  (iad  seems  to  have  dwelt  to  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Jordan  (as  far  north  however  as  the  Sea  of  Chin- 
nereth.  Jot.  ctU,  77),  and  Manasseh  to  the  north  and  east 
as  far  south  as  Mahanaim.  The  forests  and  pastures 
of  Gilead  seem  to  have  kept  alive  in  its  inhabitant* 
that  wild  and  nomade  character  which  w  as  soon  lost  by 
the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  while  its  exposure  to 
'  the  attacks  of  external  enemies  nurtured  their  warlike 
■  spirit,  and  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Land 
kept  them  in  the  l>ackground  of  the  history  of  God's 
J  people.  Atdifferent  times  two  remarkable  men  suddenly 
apjieared  from  its  forests :  Jephthah,  the  victorious  cap- 
tain, the  performer  of  his  ra*h  vow ;  Elijah  the  Tisli- 
bite,  the  bold  reprover  of  Ahab,  the  aasertor  of  Gods 
honour,  the  sole  antagonist  of  Baal's  four  hundred  pro- 
phets on  Mount  Carme).  The  wildness  of  the  region 
whence  he  came  must  have  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
western  Israelites,  as  had  Ids  strange  appearance  and 
the  accounts  they  heard  of  his  miraculous  nourishment 
by  ravens,  of  his  raising  the  widow's  son,  and  of  his 
running  before  Ahab's  chariot  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel. 
In  his  country  too  was  Kamoth.  the  frontier  town,  so 
often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Syrians,  and  at  last  the 
scene  of  Ahab's  death,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet, 

At  other  times  Gilead  comes  before  us  for  a  moment 
as  it  were  in  tho  sacred  history.    It  wa»  the  scene 
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of  the  crisis  of  Jacob's  lift-,  when,  no  longer  an  outcast 
and  a  slave,  he  returned  the  independent  chieftain  of  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  tribe  to  the  land  of  hi*  father*. 
For  here  on  Mount  Gilead  he  finally  parted  with 
Laban,  who  liad  long  deceive*!  and  oppressed  him.  and 
had  pursued  hint  hither  from  Padan-Aram.  At  Maha- 
naim  he  overlooked  the  inheritance  of  his  descendant*, 
and  meditated  on  hU  changed  fortunes :  "With  my 
HtaffI  passed  over  this  Jordan,  aud  now  I  am  become 
two  band*."  Here  also  the  angel*  of  God  met  him, 
sent  no  doubt  as  a  support  in  his  trial,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  the  Almighty's  protection.  At  1'eniel  took 
place  that  mysterious  wrestling  in  prayer,  when  he 
received  his  new  name  of  Israel,  the  \crtttler  of  Hud, 
more  mutable  to  his  altered  prospect*  than  Jacob,  the 
iup/danter ;  and  thus  by  converse  with  God,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  last  trial  of  this  period  of  his  life -the 
dreaded  meeting  with  Esau.  At  Suecoth,  where  he 
built  him  a  house,  aud  made  l*ooths  for  his  cattle,  we 
trace  a  further  step  in  his  history-  the  transition  from 
the  wandering  to  the  nettled  agricultural  life,  tie.  «»l 
ixilt.  On  another  occasion  we  are  brought 

back  to  Gilead  at  the  time  of  David's  sorest  trial, 
when  he  fled  to  Mahanaim  from  Absalom,  who 
was  defeated  and  slaiu  in  the  neighbouring  forest 
of  Ephraim.  On  two  special  occasions  alto  did  the 
Tronsjordanic  lulls  afford  a  safe  retreat  to  our  Lord 
himself  from  his  labours  and  dangers  in  Galilee  and 
Judea.  Thither  he  probably  retired  after  hi*  baptism; 
thither  also  in  the  interval  of  danger  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  end  of  his  earthly  course,  Jcn-lW.to 
And  these  too  were  the  mountains  "  whither,  in  ol>e- 
dience  to  their  Master's  prophetic  bidding,  the  Chris- 
tians fled  from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  found  at 
Fella  a  refuge  from  the  calamities  which  befell  their 
countrymen." 

The  balm  of  Gilead  seems  to  have  lieen  valued  for 
its  medicinal  proj>erties  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
Midianitish  mercliant*  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  were 
passing  through  the  valley  of  Jezreel  on  their  way  from 
Gilead  to  Egyptt  0t>.  »xx»iL  17.  Joscphus  often  mentions 
this  balm  or  balsam,  but  generally  as  the  product  of  the 
rich  plaiu  of  Jericho,  for  example  (Antiq.  »iv.  4);  "Now 
when  Pompey  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Jericho  (where 
the  palm- tree  grows  and  that  Imlsam  which  is  an  oint- 
ment of  all  the  most  precious,  which  upon  any  incision 
being  made  in  the  wood  with  a  sharp  stone  distils  out 
thence  like  a  juice),  he  marched  in  the  morning  to  Jeru- 
salem." Dr.  Thomson  found  in  the  plain  of  Jericho 
some  thom-buahea  called  the  zid  um,  "  which  is  like 
the  crab  apple-tree,  and  bears  a  small  nut,  from  which 
a  kind  of  liquid  balsam  is  made,  and  sold  by  the  monks 
as  balm  of  Gilead  so  famous  in  ancient  times,"  and  he 
supposes  "  that  the  lialm  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph, 
G«.  ah  a.  It,  and  that  which  Jeremiah,  eh.  *M  22,  refers  to 
for  it*  medicinal  qualities,  were  the  same  which  the 
trading  Ishmaelites  were  transporting  to  Egypt,  and 
that  it  was  some  resinous  extract  from  the  forest  trees 
of  Gilead"  (The  Land  and  the  Hook,  p  ♦(17),  \c.  T.  M.) 

2.  Gilead.  A  Gilead  is  mentioned  in  Ju.  vii.  3. 
in  connection  with  the  movements  of  Gideon,  which 
must  have  been  some  place  or  mountain,  not  on  the 
cast,  but  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and  probably  in  the 
territories  of  Nnphtali  or  Zebulun.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  Gilead  (nyS)  is  a  corruption  of  the  text  for 

Gilboa.    But  the  MSS.  give  no  countenance  to  this; 


aud  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  the  natural 
supposition  is,  that  a  Gilead  of  some  sort,  though 
otherwise  unknown,  existed  near  tlie  scene  of  Gideon  * 
operation-!. 

3.  GlLKAD.  Two  persons  are  mentioned  as  bearing 
this  name— a  son  of  Machir,  No.  xxrt.  2v;  and  the  father 
of  Jephthah,  Ju.  xl.  L 

GILGAL  [ichetl,  nUhiy).  1.  The  place,  whether 
town,  or  as  is  more  pndwhle,  open  space,  on  which  Is- 
rael made  their  first  encampment  after  crowing  the 
.Ionian,  J»i  if.  19,20.  It  is  simply  described  a*  being  "in 
the  east  corner  of  Jericho."  It  is  placed  by  Jasq.hui 
at  the  distance  of  ten  stadia,  or  little  more  than  a  mik- 
from  Jericho,  and  al>out  five  time*  as  much  to  the  west 
of  the  Jordan  (Ant  t.  1,  a,  11).  It  is  expressly  called  a  hill 
or  rising  ground,  J<*.  r  3;  and  there,  resting  for  a  little, 
the  host  of  Joshua  performed  the  rite  of  circumcisiim 
and  partook  of  the  passover,  l»efore  they  entered  on  the 
work  of  conquest.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
circumcision  that  the  place  obtained  its  future  name ! 
"And  the  I»rd  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you.  Wherefore 
the  name  of  the  place  is  called  Oilgal  unto  this  <lay." 
Jos  *.  9.  It  has  been  made  a  question,  why  the  ad- 
ministration of  circumcision  should  have  been  calkd 
rolling  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt ;  whether  the  re- 
proach ha«l  respect  simply  to  their  previous  uncircum- 
cised  condition,  or  to  their  condition  otherwise,  si 
connected  with  and  indicated  by  the  sus|>ension  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  latter  seems  decidedly  the  preferable 
view.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  simple  fact  of  circum- 
cision having  ceased  to  be  administered  during  the 
wilderness  sojourn,  could  scarcely  have  been  so  gene- 
rally known  in  Egypt  as  to  liecome  a  matter  of  reproach 
there  against  Israel.  The  Egyptians  had  no  mean*  of 
knowing  whether  it  was  practised  or  not.  Then,  even 
if  it  had  been  known,  one  does  not  sec  how  it  should 
have  been,  as  a  mere  fact,  turned  into  a  reproach;  be- 
cause there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Egyptians 
as  a  people  in  any  way  identified  their  national  honour 
with  the  rite,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  practice  «• 
ever  by  any  means  universal,  except  among  the  priest 
hood.  Origen  speaks  of  it  as  confined  to  them  1H001  su> 
Jer.),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  merely  add*  those  who 
sought  admission  to  the  mysteries  (Strom.  1  p  sotoA  Sjib'i 
It  is  chiefly  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  before 
us,  coupled  with  a  general  statement  of  Herodottu 
(11.  ios)  as  to  the  general  practice  of  circumcision  among 
the  Egyptians,  that  the  absolute  and  stringent  univer- 
sality of  it  there  has  been  affirmed.  (8**,  fortuoipU, 
Wilkinson".  Ancient  K«TpUiui»,v  317;  Kllto.  Cyclopedia,  art Or 
eumdsion.)  Besides,  if  the  simple  disuse  of 
had  lain  so  long  upon  Israel  as  a  reproach,  one 
say  it  was  very  needlessly  Iwrne,  since  it  could 
been  removed  any  time  during  the  forty  years:  alma* 
anywhere  they  could  have  halted  long  enough  for  the 
purpose.  In  reality  it  had  been  done  once,  for  when 
the  command  to  circumcise  was  now  given  to  Joshua, 
it  came  as  an  order  to  "circumcise  them  again,  the 
second  time,"  Jo»  ».  i  The  former  time  would  doubt- 
less l>e  when  they  lay  encamped  around  Sinai,  so  that 
the  forty  years  of  discontinuance  mentioned  could  w» 
be  absolutely  forty;  the  term  is  used  in  a  general  war 
for  the  period  of  the  wilderness  sojourn.  When  leaving 
Sinai  and  marching  toward  Canaan,  the  administration 
of  tho  ordinance  required  to  be  suspended  for  a  time, 
on  account  of  the  incessant  moving*  to  and  fro.  But 
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when,  for  their  want  of  faith  and  frequent  backsliding*, 
the  people  were  doomed  to  continue  in  the  wilderness 
for  nearly  forty  years  longer,  as  this  was  a  suspension 
of  the  covenant  itself,  so  the  ordinance,  which  was  its 
more  pccidiar  badge  and  seal,  was  fitly  suspended  too. 
Not  from  any  external  difficulty  in  practising  it,  but 
as  a  sign  of  their  humbled  and  dishonoured  condition, 
was  it  henceforth  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  by  the 
lawgiver.  Hence  it  is  expressly  connected  hero  with 
their  having  dUolieyed  God's  voice,  and  losing  in  con- 
sequence the  fulfilment  of  the  great  promise  of  the 
covenant,  v«r.  a.  Tliis  was  emphatically  the  reproach 
of  Egypt,  viz.  the  reproach  of  having  been  led  out  of 
Egypt  with  high  hopes  of  future  aggrandisement,  which 
had  not  been  realized.  It  was  precisely  such  a  reproach 
which  Moses  dreaded,  and  which  led  him  on  one 
to  say,  "Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians 
I  say,  For  mischief  did  he  bring  them  out,  to 
day  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth?"  Ex.  xixit  12.  aUo  Nu.  xif.  13,  But 
now  that  they  had  become  again  a  circumcised  people, 
by  the  express  command  of  God,  the  partial  ban  w  as 
taken  off ;  they  were  acknowledged  by  him  as  in  the 
proper  sense  his  covenant-people,  in  whose  l>ehalf  he 
was  ready  to  execute  the  word  on  which  he  had  caused 
their  fathers  to  hope.  Thus,  uo  longer  should  Egypt 
have  occasion  to  taunt  them  with  having  been  beguiled 
with  false  expectatioas  and  promises  lying  unfulfilled. 
The  deed  at  Gilgal  terminated  the  period  of  shame,  and 
commenced  a  brighter  era.    (.Sec  ClRCUMCl.siOX.) 

2.  Gilgal,  from  which  Elijah  and  Elisha  went 
down  to  Bethel,  2  Ki.  11.  2,  was  apivarently  a  different 
place  from  that  just  noticed ;  for,  had  it  been  meant, 
the  passage  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  could 
never  have  been  represented  as  a  descent,  Bethel  being 
upwards  of  1000  feet  above  the  hanks  of  the  .Ionian. 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  Gilgal  somewhere  in 
the  district  of  Bethel  and  at  a  higher  elevation  tlian 
it — of  which  the  remains  are  supposed  to  have  U-en 
found  in  certain  ruins,  bearing  the  name  of  Jitjnlth 
or  Jiljilirh,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
ancient  Bethel  (Robin»on,  11L  p  ff). 

3.  Gilgal,  not  far  from  Shechem,  beside  the  plains 
of  Moreh,  D«.  xL  »;  Jot.  xli.  23.  This  may,  however,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  immediately  preceding ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty.  The  passage 
in  Joshua  speaks  of  the  nations  or  peoples  of  Gilgal, 
whose  king  fell  under  the  hand  of  Joshua;  implying 
that  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  and  formed  a  centre  to  several  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

GI'LOH,  a  town  situated  somewhere  in  the  hill- 
eountry  of  Judah,  and  known  simply  as  the  birth  place 
of  Ahithnphcl,  2*vxr  12  In  Jos,  xv.  51,  it  is  men- 
tioned along  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh ;  but  hitherto 
no  traces  have  been  found  of  it. 

GIRDLE,  an  article  of  dress,  of  much  importance 
in  the  East,  worn  lwth  by  men  and  women.  Its  general 
nature  and  use,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  applications 
made  of  it  in  Scripture,  have  been  described  under 
Dres*.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  here  a  few  leading 
point*.  Eor  persons  in  plain  attire  the  girdle  was  very 
commonly  of  leather ;  but  was  also  not  unfrequently 
made  of  linen,  and  sometimes  highly  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  and  even  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  Of  this  costlier  sort  presents  were  often  made, 
i  Ba  xrm.  11     Its  chief  use  was  for  binding  up  the  loose 


and  flowing  garments  that  were  worn  alike  by  both 
sexes,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  moving  with  more  free- 
dom, and  addressing  themselves  to  active  employment. 


1301]      Ancient  Girdle*. 
1,  S.  ErrjilUn.  Br  -m  Wilkj«»on  and  Rwllini.    t,  PvntpoliUui,  from  Sir 
It.  Kcr  Porter.  1.5,*,  Amjtuo,  from  sculpture  1  la  British  Museum. 

Hence  to  gird  or  girdle  up  the  loins,  was  a  common 
expression  for  putting  one's  self  in  readiness  for  any 
service  that  might  be  required,  Lu.  xli.  35;  1  Pe  t  13.  Daggers 
were  usually  stuck  in  the  girdle  j  but  the  sword  was 
sometimes  at  least  suspended  by  a  belt  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,  as  in  woodcut  No.  21 2,  p.  467.  Among  other 
incidental  purposes  served  by  the  girdle,  it  was  so  folded 
as  frequently  to  supply  the  want  of  a  scrip  or  purse. 

The  girdle  of  the  priests  had  a  name  of  its  own 
(nbneths,  and  was  in  various  respects  peculiar.  (See 
Priests,  Clothing  of.) 

GLR'GASHITES,  one  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited 
Canaan  before  the  conquest  of  the  land  under  Joshua. 
The  name  frequently  occurs,  0«  x.  16;  it  21;  Do  ?u.  l;  Jo« 
III.  lo,*c;  but  always  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
other  tribes ;  and  "it  is  altogether  doubtful  to  what  dis- 
tricts of  the  land  their  possessions  should  be  assigned. 
They  are  generally  associated  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  but  it  rests  on  no  solid  grounds. 
Josephus  intimates  that  nothing  was  known  of  them  in 
his  time  but  the  name  (Ant.  1  0,2). 

GITTTTES,  men  of  Gath,  six  hundred  of  whom 
attached  themselves  to  David,  and  became  part  of  his 
body-guard,  2  s*.  x».  if,  19.  It  lias  been  supposed  by 
some,  that  they  were  the  six  hundred  men  who  had 
followed  David  to  Gath,  18a.  xxvii  2  (tee  Cherethites); 
btit  it  is  rather  against  this  view,  that  Ittai,  who 
appears  to  have  been  their  leader,  is  called  "a stranger 
and  an  exile,"  »er.  20.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  if  natives  of  Gath,  they  submitted  to  circum- 
cision, and  became  Israelites  in  faith  and  worship, 
though  tbey  were  strangers  by  birth.  Obed-edom  is 
called  a  Gittite,  2S»  *L  W;  but  as  ho  was  a  Invite,  this 
must  have  arisen,  either  from  his  having  had  some 
incidental  connection  with  Gath,  or  pcrhajw  more 
probably  from  his  tieing  a  native  of  Gath-rinimon,  a 
Lcvitical  city. 

GITTlTH,  a  term  occurring  in  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  Psalms,  probably  the  name  of  a  particular  kind 
of  musical  instrument.    (See  Psalms.) 

GLASS.  There  remains  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  remote  antiquity  of  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It 
was  beyond  all  question  one  of  the  arts  practised  in 
Egypt;  and  from  the  paintings  of  Beni 
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MMCQted,  it  is  supposed,  during  the-  reign  of  the  first 
Osirtisen  and  his  immediate  successor's — that  is,  from 
sixteen  to  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era  —  representations  have  been  found  of  the  subject. 
The  subjoined  are  given  by  Wilkinson  (rot.  ill  p  «>).  ex- 
hibiting two  sets  of  glass-blowers  ;  and  as  the  glass  at 
the  end  of  the  blow- pipe  was  painted  green,  no  doubt, 
M  Wilkinson  remarks,  can  exist  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  artist. 

There  is  other  evidence,  however,  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  art ;  for  images  of  glazed  pottery,  belonging  to 
much  the  same  period,  covered  with  a  vitrified  sub- 
stance of  the  same  quality  as  glass,  liavc  been  discovered 
in  the  monuments  ;  and  beads  and  other  ornaments  of 
glass  have  been  found,  glass  vases  and  bottles  also, 
considered  to  be  of  a  remote  antiquity.  Various  glass 
articles  have  been  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
—though  the  glass,  it  is  believed,  had  been  of  inferior 
quality,  and  adapted  to  few  of  the  purposes  to  which 


tributed  with  tlie  regularity  of  a  otuditd  design,  but 
the  same  hue  and  the  same  devices  pass  in  right  lino 
directly  through  the  substance;  so  that  in  whatever 
part  it  is  broken,  or  wherever  a  section  may  chance  t»i 
be  made  of  it,  the  same  appearance,  the  same  colour*, 
and  the  same  device  present  themselves,  without  being 
found  ever  to  deviate  from  the  direction  of  a  straight 
line,  from  the  external  surface  to  the  interior"  \\ucm\ 
Egypt  ill  p  tso). 

The  purposes  to  which  the  manufacture  of  ghuw  «u 
applied  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  natk>tu 
were  of  considerable  diversity — including,  beside  the 
imitations  just  referred  to  of  the  precious  stones,  bead*, 
figures  of  the  gods,  fancy  figures  of  all  sorts,  bottlt*, 
cups,  vases,  jars,  and  occasionally  even  coffins.  But 
it  was  rather  coloured  than  transparent  glass  which 
was  the  object  of  study  in  the  ancient  manufacture; 
absolute  clearness  or  transparency  seems  to  have  been 
a  quality  very  rarely  attained;  and  the  emperor  Nero 


quality,  aim  auapieu  10  lew  01  me  purposes  wi  which  »  4u»i»»jr  »^ijr  i  »»■  .  .  ■mun.u,  »uu  i«  c^nsiw  .-<j 
it  is  now  applied.    This  may  have  been  so  at  Rome  |  is  reported  to  have  paid  an  extravagant  price  fur  t* 


1305.  306. 1     Glass-bluwinj.- Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptian* 


small  drinking  cups  with  luusditt, 
the  chief  excellence  of  which  de- 
sisted in  their  being  colourless  (E»- 
■pit,  Brit  art.  OU»»h  Hence  in  tho* 
passages,  whether  in  ancient  classi- 
cal writers  or  in  Scripture,  which 
s|>eak  of  things  Iwing  clear  or 
shining  as  glass,  the  pn>babilitT  ». 
that  it  is  cither  the  mere  glitter  of 
glass  when  shone  upon  by  the  win. 
sometimes  perhaps  the  brilliancy  <i 
the  colours  emitted  by  it,  or  ton* 
other  glass-like  suUtanot-,  such  u 
rock-crystal,  that  is  meant.  Thb 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the 
comparison  in  Re.  iv.  4,  "ascaof 
glass  like  unto  crystal"— the  glaa 
representing  only  the  smooth, poll- 
ed, glancing  surface,  and  the  crpul 
superadding  the  idea  of  perfect 
Hence,  glass  was  not  applied  in  anr/nt 


transparency. 

times  to  windows;  when  these  were  not,  as  they  < 
monly  were  in  the  East,  Biniply  open  apertures  by  day, 
with  wooden  doors  placed  on  them  by  night,  a  kind  of 
semi-transparent  stone,  a  sort  of  talc,  called  lapi*  i 


aud  in  Europe  generally;  for  it  was  in  Egypt  and 
Phcrnicia,  and  more  especially  in  Egypt,  that  the  art 
was  cultivated  in  early  times,  and  brought  in  somo  of 
its  branches  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  In 
Egypt  they  Ijad  the  advantage,  not  only  of  an  earlier 

application  to  the  art,  but  also  of  a  peculiar  earth,  |  larit,  was  generally  used,  and  continued  to  1*  so  f<* 
which  appears  to  have  been  necessary  to  the  production 
of  some  of  the  more  valuable  and  brilliant  kinds  of 
glass ;  hence  a  great  part  of  the  glass  ware  used  at 
Rome  about  the-  Christian  era  and  subsequently  came 
from  Alexandria ;  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  was  pre- 
sented by  an  Egyptian  priest  with  some  vases,  which 
were  reckoned  so  fine  that  they  were  produced  only  on 
grand  occasions  (strabo.l.xTli.;  Vopl*cuiilnVitaSaturolnl,c  »). 
Winkelmann  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "the 
ancients  carried  the  art  of  glass-making  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  ourselves  ,"  and  Wilkinson 
states  respecting  the  Egyptians,  "Such  was  their  skill 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  the  mode  of  stain- 
ing it  of  various  hues,  that  they  counterfeited  with  suc- 
cess the  amethyst  and  other  precious  .-tones,  and  even 
arrived  at  an  excellence  in  the  art  which  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  unable  to  retain,  and  which  our  Euro- 
pean workmen,  in  spite  of  their  improvements  in  other 
branches  of  this  manufacture,  are  still  unable  to  imitate. 
For  not  only  do  the  colours  of  some  Egyptian  opaque 
glass  offer  the  most  varied  devices  on  the  exterior,  dis- 


centuries  after  tho  Christian  era.  Nor  was  glaa  is 
ancient  times,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  applied  to  th* 
production  of  mirrors.  These  were  made  of  some  *a 
of  metal — the  larger  and  more  expensive  ones  of  silver, 
and  those  in  more  common  use  of  w  hat  is  denominate 
brass,  though  it  is  understood  to  have  been  a  complex 
of  copper  and  tin,  not  copper  and  zinc,  w  hich  aretberwi 
ingredients  in  brass.  Hence  the  laver  for  the  ulernac* 
was  made  of  the  looking-glasses  which  had  belonged  fc» 
tho  piouB  women  who  statedly  attended  upon  the  «*- 
vices  of  the  sanctuary,  Ex  »kt1h  s.  Hence  also  in  J** 
the  sky  is  spoken  of  as  Icing  spread  out  '"like  a  nwhts 
looking-glass,'1  ch.  iu>ii.  is.  And  in  1  Co.  xiii.  II- 
"for  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  <<>  uUyptn- 
in  a  mystery)  "—though  nothing  is  implkd  as  U<  th» 
substance  composing  the  glass,  yet  it  seems  best  te 
understand  the  apostle  as  speaking  of  glass  in  the  saw 
Bense  as  where  the  word  is  elsewhere  used,  too  Ltt 
Ja.  I.  S3,  ac„  that  is,  of  glass  in  the  sense  of  mirror,  re- 
flecting, though  somewhat  dimly  and  imperfectly  \m<« 
so  in  ancient  times  than  now!,  the 
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it.    To  the  eye  of  the 

be  seen  through  the  glass,  «>n  ito  farther  side,  and  with 
»  degree  of  darkness  or  mystery  corresponding  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  instrument  employed.  God's  Word 
is  a  mirror  of  this  sort  in  respect  to  spiritual  and  divine 
things,  in  which  and  through  which,  as  it  were,  the  eye 
of  faith  can  apprehend  them,  yet  imperfectly,  as  in  tltc 
far  diiitance  and  amid  a  haze  of  dimness  and  obscurity. 
This  is  the  only  meaning  of  the  passage  tliat  appears 
to  be  justified  by  the  state  of  ancient  art.  Wetstein 
and  Schiittgen  have  sought  to  establish  another  mean- 
ing by  Buch  rabbinical  utterances  as  the  following:  "All 
the  prophets  saw  through  a  dark  glass,  Moses  through 
a  bright  glass" — which,  if  it  have  reference  to  window- 
glass,  or  any  substance  used  instead,  must  have  con- 
templated a  state  of  tilings  long  posterior  to  the  gospel 
age.  The  other  interpretation  therefore  must  be  ac- 
quiesced in  as  the  more  natural  and  certain;  the  rather 
so,  as  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle 
has  again  connected  the  gospel  with  glass  in  the  sense 
of  a  reflecting  mirror. 

GLASS,  or  MIRROR,    txe  Lookiso  Glass. 

GLEANING.  The  right  of  the  poor  to  glean  after 
the  reapers  in  harvest  and  in  the  vintage  was  one  of 
the  merciful  provisions  of  the  law  of  Moses,  Le,  xlx.fl.io 
How  it  wu  carried  out  by  the  letter  part  of  the  cove- 
nant-people is  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  history  of 


GLEDE  [mn.  roaA  ] .  The  name  of  some  unclean  binl 

TT 

prohibited  in  De.  xiv.  13,  the  only  passage  in  which 
the  word  occurs.  In  the  parallel  list  in  Le.  xi.,  the 
w«nl  nun  {datth)  appears  in  similar  connection,  which 

T  T 

our  version  renders  vulture.  The  great  similarity  be- 
tween the  letters  -\  and  "j  renders  it  highly  probable 
that  these  two  forms  represent  one  and  the  same  won!. 
At  all  events  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  render  both 
by  the  same  term,  the  former  by  yviff,  the  vulture,  the 
Litter  by  milrut,  the  kite.  Each  term  prescnU  us  with 
a  good  etymology,  raah  expressing  vision,  daah  flight. 
The  vulture*  and  the  kites  are  pre-eminent  for  fleetness 
of  wing  and  for  piercing  sight;  and  we  may  be  tolerably 


it  one  of  these  genera  is  intended.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  is  no  need  to  change  the  English 
rendering. 

The  kite  {Miivus  vulgaris)  is  spread  over  the  whole 


such  objects  appear  to  well  known  bird.  In  some  districts  it  retains  the  old 
Saxon  name  of  glede,  which  alludes  to  its  smooth  and 
gliding  flight.  This,  owing  to  its  great  length  of  wing 
and  deeply -forked  tail,  is  performed  with  the  slightest 
pwsible  apparent  exertion.  "  Occasionally  it  sails  in 
circles,  with  its  rudder-like  tail  by  its  inclination  go- 
verning the  curve,  then  stops  and  remains  stationary 
for  a  time,  the  tail  expanded  widely,  and,  with  its  long 
wings,  sustaining  its  light  body,  apparently  from  the 
extent  of  surface  the  bird  is  able  to  cover"  (Y<ureU'» 
British  Birds  L  ;s>.  Sir  William  Jardine  describes  it  as 
everywhere  a  fine  accessory  to  the  landscape;  one  of 
the  most  harmonious  appendages  of  the  forest — its 
graceful  flight  and  sailing  gyrations  heightening  the 
effect  of  some  dark  ami  craggy  forest  scene  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands,  and  breaking  the  quiet  by  its  sudden 
and  peculiarly  shrill  shriek. 

The  prey  of  the  glede  consists  of  small  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  and  is  generally  token  on  the  ground 
by  a  sudden  pounce.  [p.  H.  c] 

GLORY  is,  perhaps,  more  variously  used  in  Scrip- 
ture than  in  most  other  writings;  yet  its  scriptural 
meanings  are  not  quite  so  manifold  and  arbitrary  as  they 
liave  sometimes  lteen  represented.  For  example,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  word,  or  its  synonym  in  the 
original,  lias  been  occasionally  used  as  a  designation  of 
the  liver,  the  supposed  seat  of  the  emotions,  especially 
<»f  the  more  powerful  emotions  anger  and  love.  This 
meaning  has  been  attributed  to  it  as  used  by  Jacob 
respecting  Simeon  and  Levi:  "  With  them,  mine  honour, 
(glory)  be  not  thou  united,"  Oe.  xlix  c;  and  in  some  ex- 
pressions of  the  psalmist,  such  as,  "  My  heart  iB  glad, 
and  my  glory  rejoiceth,"  P*.  x»i_  9.  Others,  in  this  last 
passage,  and  in  I's.  ML  8,  "  Awako  up,  my  glory;" 
Ps.  cviii.  1,  "  I  will  sing  ami  give  praise,  even  with  my 
glory,"  have  understood  it  of  the  tongue,  as  the  most 
honourable  member  of  the  body.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  explanations.  The  glory  meant  by 
the  psalmist  is  but  another  word  for  the  heart  or  soul 
—the  seat  of  intelligence,  and  feeling,  and  will,  and  as 
such  the  glory  of  man  as  a  living  and  rational  creature. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  applications  of  the  word,  one  can 
easily  trace  the  fundamental  idea  involved  in  it.  Pro- 
perly it  is  the  exercise  and  display  of  what  constitutes 
the  distinctive  excellence  of  the  Bubject  of  which  it  hi 
spoken:  thus,  in  respect  to  God,  his  glory  is  the  mani- 
festation of  Ins  divine  attributes  and  perfections,  or 
such  a  visible  effulgence  as  indicates  the  possession  and 
presence  of  these,  Ex.  xxxlll.  1S.1&-.  Jn.  i  14.  It  U;  Ex.  x»l  r.iO; 
xL  Mi  J  re  i  t-.sc  ;  in  respect  to  man,  his  glory  is  found 
in  the  things  which  discover  his  honourable  state  and 
character,  such  as  wisdom,  righteousness,  superiority  to 
passion,  or  that  outward  magnificence  which  is  expres- 
sive of  what,  in  the  lower  sphere,  bespeaks  the  high 
position  of  its  possessor.  Si  many  examples  occur  of 
such  applications  of  the  word  glory  in  Scripture,  that 
it  ia  needless  to  point  to  individual  cases.  But  it  is 
also,  and  by  a  very  natural  extension,  used  for  the  pro- 
perty or  possession  itself,  which  tends  to  throw  around 
its  subject  a  halo  of  glory,  or  in  some  respect  to  crown 
it  with  honour;  as  when  the  glory  of  man  is  identified 
with  his  soul;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  with  its  trees, 
Is.  tx.  13;  the  glory  of  herbs  with  the  Insauty  of  their 
flower,  I«  xl  fl;  the  glory  of  God  with  his  infinite  per- 
fections, and  especially  with  his  pure  ami  unchanging 


of  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  In  Eng-  righteousness,  l«.  ill.  8;  xliL  «.  In  this  last  sense  God  is 
laml  it  is  much  more  rare  than  formerly,  though  still  a  |  the  glory  of  his  people,  Je.lLii-.Zoc  u  s.  because  he  is  the 
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living  root  and  spring  of  all  that  distinguishes  them  for 
good;  and  they  an-  hi*  glory  in  tho  other  sense,  Jc  iltl.  11 ; 
Ixll.  3,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  their  holy  and  blessed 
state,  through  the  wonderful  thing*  done  for  them  and 
by  them,  that  his  own  glorious  |>erfoctioim  are  mani- 
fested before  the  eyes  of  men.  There  are  no  applica- 
tions of  the  word  in  Scripture  but  what  may  without  j  conical  heap  over  the  burner.  The  noise  they  nuke  is 
difficulty  be  reduced  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  \  flying  cannot  lie  conceived  by  persons  who  have  only 
now  indicated.  heard  gnat*  in  England.    It  is  to  all  that  hear  it  a 

GNAT  [nuirwyf],  a  small  two- winged  fly,  only  too  most  fearful  sound  (Dr. Clarke1.  Travel.,  i  3»M  Atrwdier 
well  known  in  all  climates  for  its  venomous  assault*  on    in  Morocco  feelingly  complains,  that  notwithstanding 


in  spite  of  the  handkerchiefs  with  which  be  had  boon) 
up  his  head,  filled  lu's  mouth,  nostrils,  and  ear*.  In 
the  midst  of  his  torment  be  succeeded  in  lighting  a 
lamp,  which  was  extinguished  in  a  moment  by  «nch  a 
prodigious  number  of  these  insects,  that  their  carcase* 
actually  filled  the  gloss  chimney,  and  formed  a  Urge 

noise 


i 


man  and  lieast.  There  arc  many  species,  distinguished 
by  the  generic  name  i  'ulex,  but  all  having  a  similar  con- 
formation and  similar  habit*.  The  species  found  in 
foreign  countries  are  generally  known  as  musquitoes; 
but  musquitoes  aud  gnats  arc  the  same  thing. 

The  weapon  with  which  the  gnat  makes  its 
a  long  and  slender  prolioscis, 
which  projects  from  the  mouth 
like  a  very  fine  bristle,  appear- 
ing to  the   naked  eye  quite 
simple.    Under  the  magnifying  U 
power  of  the  microscope,  how-       ij  . 
ever,  it  is  seen  to  Ihj  a  flexible 
sheath  (i)  inclosing  six  distinct 
pieces,  two  of  which  are  cutting     f  d 
blades  or  lancets  <</>.  two  notched 
like  a  saw  with  reverfe-d  teeth 
(f),  a  tubular  canal  (>  >,  and  the 
central  one  an  excessively  acute 
point  which  is  also  tubular  (if). 
When  the  attack  is  made,  the 
gnat  brings  tho  tip  of  tho  organ 
within  its  sheath  to  press  upon 
the  skin,  into  which  it  pre- 
sently enters,  the  sheath  remain- 
ing without  and  bending  into 
an  angle  as  the  lancets  descend. 
When  the  wca|>ou  has  |iene- 
trated  to  its  base—  a  distance  of 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  or 
the  lancets  move  laterally, 
thus  cut   the  flesh  on  either 

side,  promoting  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  super- 
ficial vessels;  at  the  same  moment  a  highly  irritative 
fluid  is  poured  into  the  wound,  which  lias  the  effect  of 
diluting  the  blood,  and  thus  of  rendering  it  more  capable 
of  flowing  up  the  slender  central  tube  into  the  throat 
of  the  insect.  It  then  sucks,  if  undisturbed,  till  its 
stomach  is  filled  to  repletion,  leaving  a  painful  tumour 
accompanied  with  an  intolerable  itching.  It  is  tho 
female  gnat  alone  which  is  noxious;  the  male,  whose 
proboscis  is  feathered,  has  no  power  of  sucking  blood. 

In  low  fenny  jwrta  of  our  own  country  the  gnat  is 
an  intolerable  plague;  but  those  who  have  visited  the 
marshy  regions  and  forests  of  other  lands  are  aware 
how  much  more  formidable  are  the  gnats  there.  I)r. 
Clarke,  travelling  in  the  Crimea,  tolls  us  that  the  bodies 
of  himself  and  his  companions,  in  spite  of  gloves,  clothes, 
and  handkerchiefs,  were  rendered  one  entire  wound, 
and  the  consequent  irritation  and  swelling  excited  a 
considerable  degree  of  fever.  In  a  most  sultry  night, 
when  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  exhausted  by- 
fatigue,  pain,  and  heat,  he  sought  shelter  in  his  car- 
riage; and  though  almost  suffocated,  could  not  venture 
to  o|»en  a  window  for  fear  of  the  musquitoes. 
nevertheleas  found  their  way  into  his 


the  weariness  of  a  journey  of  fifty  miles,  he  could  take 
no  repose  for  the  terrible  luusquitoes,  and  that  his  face 
appeared,  from  their  stings,  as  if  be  were 
from  the  most  virulent  sort  of  ?niall-[vi 
(Jackaon'd  Morocco,  67).  In  America  the  Indians  are  fain 
to  pass  the  night  buried  in  sand,  the  head  only  expiwd, 
which  they  cover,  though  most  ineffectually,  with  % 
handkerchief  (HumboidtV 

Nor  are  the  coldest  climates  exempt  from  thew: 
minute  pests.  In  Lapland  the  prodigious  swarmi  are 
compared  to  snow-storms  when  the  flakes  fill  the  air, 
or  to  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  wind.  TV 
miserable  natives  cannot  take  a  mouthful  of  food,  or 
lie  down  to  sleep  in  their  huts,  except  in  an  atmosphere 
of  smoke  that  almost  suffocates  them  as  well  x< 
musquitoes.  In  the  oj<en  air  it  is  hardly  |<osfflble  to 
open  the  mouth  without  inhaling  dozens  of  them,  and 
meats  and  drinks  are  presently  blackened  with  U* 
alighting  crowds. 

In  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  regions  these  bi- 
sects are  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  inhabitants.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  lower  parts  of  Egypt  were  accustomed  t> 
obtain  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  from  then  PJ 
sleeping  under  the  cover  of  a  net  used  for  fiahia; 
Much  doubt  has  licen  thrown  upon  hi*  meaning  bt 
those  who  could  not  conceive  how  the  coarse  meshes  ■ 
a  fishing-net  could  keep  off  insects  so  minute.  But 
some  curious  observations  of  Mr.  S|>ence  made  in  Italy 
go  to  prove  that,  from  whatever  cause,  certain  flitf 
will  not  pass  through  a  window  across  which  thread* 
are  placed,  though  far  wider  apart  than  the  breadth  J 
their  own  bodies. 

Gnats  were  placed  by  the  law  among  unclean  ani- 
mals; and  hence  the  custom  of  straining  liquors  to  sepa- 
rate from  them  the  bodies  of  such  insects  accidental!* 
immersed.  The  Lord  Jesus  alludes,  Mil  xxlfl  «,  to  the 
practice,  in  reproving  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who,  nralm* 
about  the  minute  punctilios  of  the  law,  neglected  it» 
weightier  matters— judgment,  mercy,  and  faith'  "Tl 
blind  guides :  which  strain  out  [for  so  it  Aotild  b*. 
not  strain  at]  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  Tlx? 
would  take  great  pains  to  avoid  transgression*  »» 
minute  as  a  gnat,  while  they  could  swallow  witboct 
scruple  Bins  as  vast  as  a  camel.  The  reproof  ii  Hi 
altogether  obsolete  even  in  our  days.  [P.  »•  •>] 

GOAD,    Ste  Agricl-ltcbe. 

GOAT  fry,  tz,  ivm,  attud,  n't*,  tzapklr,  ffe,  a*, 
•  -  "  ■ T_  , 

taith ;  KlD,  ni,  W'l-     Of  these  term*  att**, 

tzaphtr,  and  taith  are  used  to  signify  the  he-goat, 
first  being  the  ordinary  appellation,  while  t&pMrw* 
tai*h  are  used  in  the  same  sense  more  rarely :  ■  * 
also  an  ordinary  word,  often  rendered  "  goat"  «  ll" 
general,  but  always  implying  the  she-goat,  as  in  thr 
"  a  kid  of  the  goats,"  or  "an  Defeat  of  the 
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ijwafc"  (Heb.>;  tatr  signifies  hairy,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  descriptive  appellation,  like  the  Latin  tonipet 
for  a  horse. 

From  very  remote  antiquity  goats  have  formed  an 
important  part  of  pastoral  wealth  in  the  East.  They 
are  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  enumeration  of 
AbraiD  K  possessions,  tic.  xii  i<; ,  nor  in  those  of  Job,  Job 
I  3;  ittL  «;  but  perhaps  they  are  included  under  the  generic 
term  of  "  flocks,"  which  Lot,  Go.  xtil.  k.  and,  a  fortiori, 
A  brain  possessed;  and  a  she- goat  formed  part  of  the 
•sacrifice  offered  by  Abram  on  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
mise of  Isaac,  Gc  xv.  b.  In  the  account  of  the  miracu- 
lous iucrease  of  Jacob's  cattle,  Ge.  xxxi  to,  12,  we  find 
mention  of  attudim,  which  though  rendered  in  the 
English  version  ram*,  doubtless  means  he- goats,  as 
everywhere  else,  and  as  appears  by  a  comparison  with 
ch.  xxxi.  32,  tt  »eq.,  where  the  parti-coloured  are  goats 
and  the  brown  sheep,  these  being  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  the  goats  being  commonly  black  and  the 
sheep  white. 

The  goat  was  used,  together  with  the  sheep  and  the 
ox,  for  those  sacrifices  of  blood  which  prefigured  the  offer- 
ing up  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    The  paschal ' 1  lamb  "  might, 
at  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  any  father  in 
Israel,  have  been  a  kid :— "  Ye  sliall  take  it  out  from 
the  sheep,  or  from  the  goati,"  Ex.  xii.  S.    The  burnt- 
offering  might  be  "of  the  sheep  or  of  the  goats," 
U.  lio;  the  peace-offering  might  be  "a  goat,"  Ve 
iii.  u ;  the  sin-offering  "  a  kid  of  the  goats,"  male, 
Le.  w.  S3,  or  female,  tor.  2*.  and  the  trespass-offering 
the  same,  »er.  a.   The  goat  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  that  very  remarkable  ceremony  by  which  the 
transfer  of  the  guilt  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  and 
his  bearing  it  away  beyond  the  recognition  of  God, 
is  represented— the  scape-goat.    Here  two  goats 
were  taken   from  the  flock  and  presented  before 
tSe  Lord :  one  was  then  slain  and  his  blood  car- 
ried within  the  vail;  the  high- priest  then  put  his 
hand*  on  the  head  of  the  other  goat  and  confessed 
all  the  iniquities  of  Israel,  "  putting  them  upan  the 
head  of  the  goat"  which  was  then  sent  away  into 
the  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  there  let  go,  Le  xrl. 

In  the  domestic  economy  of  the  pastoral  peoples  of 
the  East  the  goat  has  always  been  of  great  value.  The 
flesh  of  the  adult  is  rank  and  unfit  for  food,  but  that  of 
the  kid  is  excellent.  It  was  with  "two  kids  of  the  goats" 
that  Keljckah  made  the  imitative  venison  with  which 
Isaac  was  deceived — "savoury  meat  such  as  he  loved," 
<J«  xxrii  0, 14.    In  the  law  it  was  repeatedly  forbidden  to 
"seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk."  Ex.  xxlii.  19,4c;  a 
prohibition  the  reason  for  which  has  greatly  puzzled 
commentators.    The  most  likely  reason  that  has  been 
assigned  is,  that  such  a  practice  existed  as  an  idola- 
trous rite.    Cud  worth  states  that  in  an  old  Karaite  com- 
ment on  the  Pentateuch,  he  met  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  a  custom  with  the  ancient  idolaters  at  the 
ingathering  of  their  fruits  to  take  a  kid  and  seethe  it 
in  the  milk  of  its  dam,  and  then  to  go  alwut  and 
"prinkle  with  the  broth  their  trees,  fields,  and  gardens 
la  a  magical  manner,  under  the  impression  that  by  this 
process  they  insured  their  fruitfulness  in  the  ensuing 
year.    Spencer  also  mentions  a  similar  rite  as  in  use 
among  the  Zabians.    It  is  a  remarkable  corroboration 
of  this  view,  which  seems  more  probable  than  any  of  the 
"thera,  tliat  this  command  is  first  mentioned,  Ex.  xxix.  19, 
in  immediate,  but  otherwise  unintelligible  connection 
with  the  laws  concerning  the  season  of 


and  the  bringing  of  the  first-fruits  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (Pictorial  Bible  on  De  xiv.  %\\. 

The  "milk  of  the  flock"  was  doubtless  largely  de- 
rived from  the  she-gi»ats.  From  a  passage  in  the  Pro- 
verlm,  ch  xx*U.  J6.27,  it  woidd  seem  that  goats'  milk  was 
an  important  source  of  profit,  as  well  as  an  object  of 
domestic  consumptii >n.  "The  lambs  are  for  thy  clothing, 
and  the  goats  are  the  price  of  the  field:  and  thou  alialt 
have  goats'  milk  enough  for  thy  food,  for  the  food  of 
thy  household,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  thy  maidens." 
The  former  of  these  statements  recalls  a  phrase  familiar 
to  the  ears  of  those  who  have  travelled  among  the 
peasantry  in  Ireland,  where  the  pig  is  pre  eminently 
the  domestic  animal — "Ti*  be  that  pays  the  rent!" 
And  the  latter  may  receive  illustration  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Kitto,  who,  speaking  of  Palestine  and 
the  contiguous  countries,  says,  "From  the  beginning  of 
April  to  Septemlter  the  towns  are  supplied  with  milk 
by  large  herds  of  goats,  which  pass  through  the  streets 
every  morning,  and  are  milked  More  the  houses  of  the 
customers.  The  products  from  the  mUk  are  furnished 
in  abundance  at  the  same  season.  Butter  and  cheese 
the  nomades  who  principally  supply  the 


[309  ]      Syrian  (Soat-  Capra 


towns,  made  of  goats'  and  sheep's  milk,  although  cows' 
milk  U  also  used  in  the  towns.  It  may  he  had  fresh 
through  the  season,  so  may  laimal;  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  Devonshire  cream.  And,  above  all, 
there  is  lefien—&  Scripture  name  for  the  same  thing — 
sour  butter-milk,  which  forms  the  principal  beverage  of 
the  Arabs,  and  is  much  used  in  their  dishes.  Large 
quantities  are  also  consumed  in  the  towns.  While  the 
season  lasts  it  makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the 
poorer  classes;  it  is  also  served  up  at  all  tables,  either  in 
small  bowls  by  itself,  or  mixed  up  with  salad-herbs,  and 
is  sometimes  poured  over  the  roast  meat  and  ragouts. 
Leten  from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  is  also  much  esteemed. 
These  things  are  brought  to  the  towns  from  the  villages 
and  the  camps  of  the  wandering  tribes.  The  scriptural 
name  of  haleib  is  still  applied  to  fresh  milk,  as  that  of 
hben  is  to  sour"  (Kitto's  Pale»tine,li  3m). 

The  skin  of  the  goat  was,  and  is.  used  to  make  the 
bottles  which  are  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Repulsive  as  the  custom  appears  to  our 
tasUs,  all  the  oriental  nations,  particularly  such  as  are 
nomadc  in  their  habits,  keep  their  water,  milk,  wine, 
and  other  liquids,  in  skin  bottles.  "  These  leathern 
of  ifoat-skins.    When  the  animal  is 
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killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet  and  it*  head,  and  they  draw- 
it  in  this  manner  out  of  the  akin  without  oj>eiiiiig  the 
tally.  They  afterwards  ww  up  the  places  where  the 
legs  were  cut  off,  and  the  tail,  and  when  it  in  filled 
they  tie  it  about  the  neck.  These  nations  and  the 
country  of  Persia  never  go  a  journey  without  a  small 
leathern  Ixittle  of  water  hanging  by  their  side  like  a 
scrip.  Tlie  great  leathern  Itottles  an'  made  of  the  skin 
of  the  he- goat,  anil  the  small  ones,  that  serve  instead  of 
a  bottle  of  water  on  the  road,  are  made  of  a  kid's  skin" 
(ChardinV  These  bottles  are  frequently  rent  when  old  and 
much  used,  and  arc  capable  of  being  repaired  by  being 
bound  up. 

Goats'  hair  is  enumerated  among  the  articles  contri- 
buted by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  for  the 
struction  of  the  tabernacle,  Ex  xxxr  «i  This 
by  the  women,  »cr.  aa,  and  formed 
into  curtains  for  the  covering 
of  the  edifice,  Ex  xxxri  11.  "  AU 
work  of  goats'  hair"  is  men- 
tioned, Nil  xxxk,  so,  in  such  a 
connection  as  implies  that  the 
raiment,  accoutrements,  or  fur- 
niture of  the  warriors  that  Lid 
fought  against  Midian  were 
made  of  this  material.  And 
we  read  of  a  "pillow  of  goats' 
hair"  in  David's  bed,lSa  iii  13; 
either  stuffed  with  goats'  hair, 
or  more  probably  the  pillow- 
case (or  what  with  us  would  be 
tho  tick)  woven  of  the  finer  hair 
of  the  goat. 

There  are  several  breeds  of 
goats  which  have  been  cultivated 
nud  preserved  with  great  care 
from  time  immemorial  in  the 
East,  the  hair  of  which  is  used 
in   tho    formation   of  textile 


falnics.  One  of  the 
brated  is  the  Angora  goat, 
whose  hair  is  very  long  and  of  a 
silky  fineness.  The  goat- herds 
of  Asia  Minor  are  said  to  be- 
stow much  labour  on  their 
charge,  frequently  washing  and 
combing  their  fleeces,  which  lose 
their  delicacy  anil  degenerate  in 
another  climate.  Then  there 
is  the  Syrian  "oat,  which  Lin- 

naius  made  a  distinct  species  «nder  the  name  of  Capra 
mambrica,  remarkable  for  its  long  pendulous  cars,  its 
convex  (and  therefore  sheep-like)  face,  and  its  ample, 
long,  and  usually  coarse  hair.  This  race  is  generally 
black,  and  the  Bedouins  commonly  make  their  tents 
of  a  coarse  cloth  woven  from  their  hair.  To  these  the 
bride  in  the  Song  alludes,  when  she  describes  herself 
as  (Jack,  like  the  tents  of  Kedar,  while  the  bridegroom 
gracefully  compares  her  rather  to  the  curtains  of  Solo- 
mon.  For  the  passage  should  probably  1*  thus  read:— 

Bridt  —I  mil  Muck, 
flnrt.Vroum.-But  comely 
B^.U.-Ax  the  UnU  of  K«Ur. 
BridrfriM»i.—.\t  the  curtains  of  Solomon. 

If  the  hitter  were  woven  of  the  fine  shawl- wool  of  the 
Thibet  or  Cachmere  goat,  it  would  make  the  turn  of  the 
comparison  the  more  elegant 


This  Cachmere  breed  has  long  been  celebrated  xt  the 
source  from  which  are  obtained  those  elegant  Indian 
shawls  which  fetch  so  high  a  price  in  Europe.  It 
seems  to  In.'  essentially  the  same  as  that  j list  mentioned 
as  the  Syrian  goat,  but  bruUKht  by  careful  culture  to  a 
very  high  state  of  excellence.  It  has  long  silky  hair, 
straight  and  white,  large  hanging  ears,  and  clean  slen- 
der In i.l  -.  It  is  not  the  long  hair,  however,  which i* 
used  in  the  manufacture,  but  a  delicate  grayish  wool, 
which  clothes  the  skin  beneath  the  hair.  In  whiter 
this  becomes  more  copious,  yet  not  more  than  three 
ounces  are  obtained  on  an  average  from  each  gnat,  and 
this  raw  material  sells,  even  in  Thibet,  as  high  as  fire 
shillings  the  pound.  Thence  it  is  carried  on  men's 
locks,  over  the  ridges  of  the  Himalayas,  across  fright- 
spun  !  fid  precipices,  along  narrow  ledges  over  sharp  snow. 

covered  |>caks  climbed  by 
wooden  ladders,  across  rattling 
cane-bridges  over  foaming  tor- 
rents, until  it  arrives,  loaded 
with  extortionate  taxes,  at 
Cachmere,  where  the  shawl*  are 
woven.  Thence  they  are  sent  by 
mountain  roads  similarly  beset 
with  tlangeni  and  difficulties, 
and  subject  at  every  step  to  ex- 
tortionate tribute,  into  Europe, 
either  tlirough  Turkey  or  over 
the  Caucasus  through  Russia. 

The  long  pendent  ears  of  all 
the  breeds  of  this  specks— if  it 
be  eutiUed  to  such  a  distinction 
— constitute  a  very  remarkable 
character.  In  some  specimens 
it  is  displayed  to  excess.  Kau- 
wolffsaw  at  Aleppo  some  wbnse 
ears  were  two  feet  long,  which 
so  hung  down  to  the  ground  as 
to  embarrass*  the  animal  when 
it  fed.  The  proprietor,  he  in 
forms  us,  often  cuts  off  one  ear. 
and  then  the  animal  turns  to- 
wards that  side  in  feeding,  that 
it  may  not  be  annoyed  by  the 
remaining  ear,  which  drags  alon? 
upon  the  grass.  It  is  doobtk* 
to  this  peculiarity  that  Amos— 
himself  a  herdsman — alludes  in 
these  words:  "As  the  nbephcrd 
taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion  two  legs,  or  o  pitct  of  aa  tar"  Am  iu.  li 

A  he-goat  was  the  symbol  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
in  the  prophetic  vision  of  Daniel,  rh  rill.  4 — a  goat  that 
had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  It  is  interestm? 
to  know  that  this  was  the  recognized  symbol  of  their 
nation  by  the  Macedonians  themselves.  Monument* 
are  still  extant  in  which  this  symbol  occurs,  as  one  of 
the  pilasters  of  Perse polis,  where  a  goat  is  depicted  will 
one  immense  horn  on  his  forehead,  and  a  Persian  hold- 
ing the  horn,  by  which  is  intended  the  subjection 
of  Macedon  by  'Persia  (No.  310).  There  are  ate 
coins  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedon  (B.C.  413t,  havin? 
as  their  reverse  a  one-horned  goat  (No.  SID-  A*» 
there  is  a  cem  in  the  Florentine  collection,  on  which 
are  engraved  two  heads  united  at  their  occiputs,  the 
one  that  of  a  ram,  the  other  that  of  a  one- horned  g«*t 
i  No.  312).     By  this  is  expressed  the  union  of  the 
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Persian  and  Macedonian  kingdom*,  and  Mr.  T.  Combe, 
who  gives  U4  the  information,  thinks  that  "it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  gem  was  engraved  after  the 


(311  ]      Coin  of  Arcbdaiu,  kins  of  Macedon. 

conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Quoted  In 
Tiylof'i  Calmct,  art.  "  Macedonia.") 

The  extraordinary  salacity  of  the  he-goat,  and  the 
disgusting  odour  which  is  powerfully  diffused  from  it, 


[  312  )      Gem  In  Florentine  Collection. 

give  to  this  animal  a  repulsive  character  that  contrasts 
itrongly  with  that  of  the  sheep.  We  may  suppose  that 
it  is  on  this  account  that  tin-  Lord  Jesus  uses  the  sym- 
bols of  sheep  and  goats  to  represent  respectively  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  in  the  solemn  judgment  scene 
described  in  Mat.  xxv.  31—16.  There  may  be 
something,  too,  in  the  hairiness  of  the  goat 
which  entem  into  the  emblem,  as  hair  appears 
in  some  cases  a  symbol  of  Kin.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  worth  observing,  that  in  the 
ceremony  of  the  scape-goat,  representing  Christ 
made  sin,  the  term  satr  is  the  one  used  for 
the  goat — "  the  hairy  one  f  and  the  same  ex- 
pression is  used  of  Esau's  hairiness  and  of 
Jacob's  personation  of  it.  When  a  goat  is 
mentioned  as  a  tin- offering,  it  is  almost  in- 
variably by  the  same  significant  term.  The 
very  same  word  is  translated  "devils"'  in  Le. 
xvii.  7,  and  1  Co.  x.  20  warrants  the  rendering: 
aLk>  in  2  Ch.  xi.  15.  Finally,  the  same  term, 
rendered  satyrs,  U  xlil.  zi;  xxxlr.  it,  designating 
doleful  forms  inhabiting  desolate  Babylon  and 
Idumea,  may  have  a  deeper  meaning  than 
that  of  goats,  by  which  some  commentators 
would  understand  it.  [r.  h.  g.] 

GOAT,  SCAPE.    See  Scape-goat. 

GOAT,  WILD  y^lim,  plural].  As 

the  word  in  this  form  occurs  in  connection 
with  lofty  eminences  and  precipitous  rocks,  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  the  common  interpretation  is  correct  which 
refers  it  to  the  ibex.  Several  species  have  been 
described  by  naturalists  as  inhabiting  the  different 
mountain- ranges  of  the  East,  all  of  them  so  slightly 
varying  from  the  European  form  (Capro  ibex)  that 
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they  may  possibly  be  but  Vftrie'.tM  of  it,  dependent 
on  climate  and  other  local  peculiarities.  One  of 
these  is  described  by  Bur.khardt  as  inhabiting  all  the 
ranges  and  wadys  south  of  the  Anion,  in  large  herds 
of  forty  or  fifty.  The  people  hold  their  flesh  in  high 
estimation,  and  make  a  profit  out  of  the  immense 
knotted  horns,  which  they  sell  to  the  merchants  of 
Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  where  they  are  wrought  into 
handles  for  knives  and  daggers.  Burckhardt  himself 
saw  a  pair  three  feet  in  length.  The  hunters  find  it 
difficult  to  approach  them  within  range,  but  they  suc- 
ceed by  hiding  themselves  among  the  reeds  on  the 
borders  of  the  streams  in  the  valleys,  and  shooting  them 
when  they  resort  thither  in  the  evening  to  drink.  It 
is  observable  that  the  same  story  is  rife  there  that  is 
told  of  the  alpine  ibex,  that  the  animal  when  alarmed 
will  throw  itself  from  a  precipice  of  fifty  feet  and  up- 
wards in  height,  alighting  on  the  horns,  the  elasticity  of 
which  preserves  them  from  injury .  Incredible  as  it 
seems,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  wide  prevalence 
of  the  belief  without  foundation,  ami  the  observations 
of  uncultivated  fieople  on  animals  with  which  they  are 
familiar  muBt  not  be  unhesitatingly  rejected. 

Among  the  Sinai  mountains,  as  we  learn  on  the 
authority  of  the  same  traveller,  the  iUx  appears 
again.  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  species,  and 
doubtless  it  i«,  especially  as  it  bears  the  same  name 
among  the  Arabs  of  both  regions,  vix.  the  Men. 
Tli ere  the  chase  is  pursued  in  much  the  same  manner 
and  under  much  the  same  circumstances  as  that  of  the 
chamois  in  the  Alps  and  the  Tyrol.  The  hunters  exercise 
great  vigilance  and  hardihood,  taking  vast  circuits  to  get 
above  their  quarry,  and  especially  aiming  to  surprise 
them  at  early  day.  Like  most  mountain  quadru|»cdg 
that  are  gregarious,  they  liave  a  leader,  who  acts  as 
sentinel,  and  gives  the  alarm  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
suspicious  sight,  sound,  or  smell,  when  the  whole  flock 
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makes  off  for  a  loftier  peak.  Their  numbers  are  said 
to  have  much  decreased  of  late  years ;  for  the  Arabs 
report  them  so  abundant  fifty  years  ago,  that  if  a 
stranger  sought  hospitality  at  a  Bedouin's  tent,  and  the 
owner  had  no  sheep  to  kill,  he  would  without  hesita- 
tion take  his  gun  and  go  confidently  to  shoot  a  beden. 
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The  flesh  is  excellent,  with  a  flavour  similar  to  that  of 
our  venison.  The  Bedouins  make  wat<  r-lmttle*  of  their 
skins,  a*  of  those  of  tin.1  domestic  goats,  ami  ring*  of 
their  horns,  which  they  wear  on  their  thuiul*.  Doga 
easily  catch  them  when  sUl'piltod  in  the  pLiins.  l>ut  in 
the  al»ni]>t  precipice*  and  chasms  of  the  rocks  the  ibex 
i*  said  to  elude  pursuit  l>v  the  treine!i<louii  leap*  which 
i'.  makes. 

It  i«  likely  that  this  specie*  is  iilentic.il  with  that 
which  Ix-ars  the  name  of  poseng  ( <  'a  prut  tniiujrus),  and 
which  inhabit*  all  the  loftier  rankest  which  traverse 
Asia,  from  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus  to  China.  It  in 
very  robust,  and  much  larger  than  any  domestic  goat: 
it*  general  colour  iron-gray,  shaded  with  bniwn,  with  a 
black  line  down  the  back  and  across  the  withers,  and  a 
white  patch  on  the  crupper.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  very  large,  compressed,  and  slightly  diverging  a* 
they  arch  over  the  back;  their  front  side  make*  an 
obtuse  edge,  and  is  marked  by  a  series  of  knob*  with 
deep  hollows  Ix  tween. 

Cuvier  and  other  modern  zoologists  have  stipjiosed  the 
mgagtW  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  the  domestic  goat.  If 
this  be  true,  our  translators'  rendering  of  "wild-goats" 
for  a«Sy«  0/ff!m\  has  a  |>eculiar  propriety.       [p.  H.  o.] 

GOD  [from  the  German  Gott,  which  is  allie<I  with 
.7"',  g,M,|lJ,  the  common  English  name  for  the  Supreme 
Iking,  as  the  »olu,  independent,  universal,  and  all 
perfect  Lonl  of  creation.  It  is  used  indifferently  for 
two  word*  in  the  Hebrew.  (1.)  The  first  and  least 
comprehensive  of  these  is  El.,  which  has  mi'jtit  or 
*trmgth  for  its  root-meaning,  and  was  applied  to  God 
as  emphatically  the  strong  and  mighty  one,  who  can 
do  in  heaven  and  on  earth  what  seem*  good  to  him. 
Being  used  for  strength  generally,  and  occasionally  for 
men  and  other  real  or  imaginary  lieingx,  as  jiosscsjtod 
or  appearing  to  be  possessed  of  the  quality  of  strength, 
it  is  very  often  coupled  with  some  other  epithets  when 
applied  to  the  true  God,  in  order  more  distinctly  and 
adequately  to  express  hi«  l>eing  and  (Jodhead.  Thus 
we  have  El-Shaddal,  God  almighty;  Ef-Efohim,  God 
of  gods;  El-litth  (I,  God  of  Bethel:  also  G.sl- jealous, 
God  most  high,  &c  It  is  also  on  account  of  this  very 
general  import  and  use  of  the  word  EL  that  we  find  it 
applied  in  the  original — though  in  such  cases  transla- 
tions commonly  employ  a  paraphrase  -  to  anything 
singularly  great  or  mighty  of  its  kind.  Thus,  artzr  tl, 
cedar*  of  God,  such  as  arc  |ieculiarlv  strong  and  lofty, 
standing  as  it  were  in  a  relation  of  their  own  to  God 
for  having  planted  or  nourished  them ;  and  in  like 
manner,  "Mountains  of  God,"  "Lion  of  God,"  &c. 
As  a  designation  of  God,  El.  is  more  frequently  used 
in  jjoetry  tlian  in  prose—  probably  on  account  of  the 
might  implied  in  and  indicated  by  the  term,  rendering 
it  more  congenial  to  the  excitation  and  energy  of  mind 
exhibited  in  jioetry.  (2.)  The  more  distinctive  synonym 
for  God  in  Scripture  is  Euuh  in  the  singular  (niSw), 

and  in  the  plural  El.oniM  w'rht)-  Hebrew  philolo- 
gist* differ  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word — whether 
it  should  U>  held  to  come  from  a  root  signifying  to  Is; 
strong  (Sub  or  from  one  signifying  to  fear  {yhn).  Prac- 
tically, the  difference  is  not  material;  as  in  either  case 
the  word  denoted  God,  as  the  great  object  of  homage 
and  awe — in  the  one  case  more  generally,  in  the  other 
with  special  reference  to  his  infinite  |xtwcr  and  resistless 
What,  however,  is  chiefly  remarkable  is,  that 


the  singular  Ei.oah  is  but  rarely  used,  only  indeed  in 
the  rapt  style  of  poetry ;  while  the  plural  Elohix  was 
the  common  form  of  the  designation  both  in  poetry  ami 
prose.  This  usage  of  a  plural  term  ha*  given  rii-e  tea 
good  deal  of  discussion,  and  lias  not  unfrequently  Wn 
connected  with  fanciful  or  superficial  rea*.ns.  Many 
orthodox  theologians  have  sought  to  find  in  it  an  indi- 
cation of  the  Trinity;  by  others  it  lias  been  regarded  x* 
wliat  is  called  the  plural  of  majesty  or  excellence,  the 
common  style  of  earthly  sovereigns ;  and  n<>t  a  few 
rational  theologians  have  l>een  able  to  see  nothing  ronr* 
in  it  than  a  remnant  of  j*>ly theism— the  terra  baring 
l«een  first,  as  they  supposed,  applie<l  to  a  plurality  <•{ 
gods,  while  such  were  believed  to  exist,  and  still  re- 
tained after  the  belief  of  one  living  and  true  tn»i  caiue 
in  their  place.  The  progress  of  investigation,  and  toe 
more  thorough  knowledge  that  has  lx-en  obtained  of 
the  Language  and  literature  of  the  Bible,  have  tended 
rather  to  discountenance  each  of  these  positions,  and 
to  favour,  if  not  establish,  the  conviction,  that  th*- 
plural  in  this  case  is  ub<n|  in  accordance  with  a  jtrin- 
ciple,  of  which  there  are  many  other  examples  in  the 
Hebrew,  vix.  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  iutensi 
fying  the  idea  expressed  in  the  singular.  It  is  not  te  l« 
reganled  (with  Hofmann  and  Ewald)  as  an  a!«tract=: 
the  Godhead;  but  (with  Hcngvteulierg,  Delitzsch,  Kcil 
&c.)  as  the  plural  of  magnitude.  Elohitn  designate* 
<  t.vl  as  the  infinitely  great  and  glorious  One,  having  in 
himself  the  fulness  of  divine  perfection!,  in  their  nuuii 
fold  variety  of  powers  and  operations.  As  a  plural,  it 
"answers  the  same  purpose  which  is  accomplished 
elsewhere  by  an  accumulation  of  the  divine  names  (M 
in  Jos.  xxii.  22:  the  thrift  h„t;,  in  Is.  vL  3,  and  the  M 
of  iotih  in  De.  x.  17).  It  awakens  attention  to  the  in- 
finite riches  and  the  inexhaustible  fulness  which 
contained  in  the  one  divine  Being ;  so  that  if  men 
might  even  imagine  innumerable  gods,  and  invest  them 
with  perfections,  these  should  still  be  all  comprised  m 
the  one  Elohim"  (Hongs.  I*ciit  i  |>.  209,  or  Ki*  Trans,  p n— 
where  also,  a  few  pages  lief  ore,  various  example*  «* 
given  of  the  gramniatieal  principle  on  which  the  «■ 
planation  is  l«*cdk. 

The  view  of  God,  which  according  to  thus 
tion  Lh  emlnslktl  in  the  word  Elohim,  while  it 
lie  said  to  Uracil  directly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  U 
yet  in  perfect  accordance  with  it,  and  presupposes  that 
plenitude  of  life  and  blessing,  and  that  diversity  << 
operations  in  their  distribution,  which  most  fitly  har- 
manias  with  the  threefold  personality  of  Godhead.  The 
doctrine  it-,  If  has  its  distinct  enunciation  and  develop 
ment  only  in  the  later  portions  of  Scripture,  and 
connection  more  especially  w  ith  the  great  work  of  re- 
demption. But  it*  scriptural  exhibition  IsJong*  rather 
to  what  is  said  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  con 
tradistinguished  from  the  Father:  for  personal  atW- 
butes  and  actions  lieing  ascrilied  to  them,  there  nee* 
sarily  arises  the  doctrinal  conclusion  of  a  threef'Jdness 
in  tlte  unity  of  God.  In  Old  Testament  scripture, 
however,  though  there  are  not  wanting  passages,  espe- 
cially in  the  prophetical  writings,  which  mere  or  kw 
distinctly  indicate  this  doctrine,  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  a  certain  reserve  in  regard  to  it.  Hail  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinitv  been  tliere  formally  exhibited, 
while  still  the  work  which  was  to  constitute  the  objec- 
tive  ground  of  the  representation,  and  give  it  practical 
weight  and  value  to  men's  minds,  lay  under  a  vail  the 
would  inevitably  have  Iwen  to 
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to  polytheism  and  idolatry.  So  many  thing* 
drew  in  this  direction  in  ancient  times,  that  the  unity 
of  God  required  to  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy  J 
among  the  covenant- people,  and  the  most  explicit  as 
well  as  reiterated  declarations  made  res|>ecting  it. 
Hence,  sometimes  when  using  the  plural  word  for  God, 
occasion  is  taken  to  prevent  the  idea  from  entering  that 
it  implied  any  multiplicity  in  the  heathen  sense  -as  in 
De.  Ti.  A,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lird;"  or  more  literally  and  much  more  expressly, 
"Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  (is)  our  Elohini,  Jehovah 
one;"  and  again,  eh  xxxu.a>,  "  Behold  now  I,  I  am  He, 
ami  no  Elohim  with  me,"  or  as  it  is  in  Is.  xliv.  6, 
"  besides  me  there  is  no  Elohim." 

The  word  Elohim,  however,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  being  the  common  designation  of  the  Supreme 
Bring,  is  often  applied  to  the  objects  of  heathen  worship, 
not  as  being  actually  divine,  but  as  believed  to  be  such 
by  their  votaries,  and  in  popular  language  so  called. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  plural  bad  it*  common  force; 
the  objects  of  worship  referred  to  were  Eloliim,  or  gods, 
because  they  were  contemplated  as  a  multitude  of  per- 
sonalities, each  being  supposed  to  have  his  individual 
characteristics  and  distinct  sphere  of  operations.  But 
that  the  language  employed  was  taken  simply  as  cur- 
rent coin,  and  implied  nothing  as  to  their  proper  exist- 
ence, was  obvious  from  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture, 
and  is  often  made  the  subject  of  express  declarations; 
a*  when  the  idols  of  the  nations  are  called  gods,  that 
yet  are  no  gods,  Jo.  itl  20;SCh.  xiu.  9,  or  the  gods  that  have 
not  made  the  heavens,  Jo.  x.  11}  or  when  they  are  de- 
scribed as  vanities,  while  Jehovah  is  the  living  and  the 
true  God,  Do.  xxxll  .21;  Joiuxkll >;Ac.  xlr.  li;  Do.  t.20,Ac.  Be- 
side this  merely  popular  application  of  the  term  Elohim, 
in  the  sense  of  gods,  there  is  also  an  occasional  use  of 
it  in  Scripture,  according  to  which  it  includes  what  in 
appearance  or  character  has  in  it  something  of  the 
superhuman,  the  divine,  as  in  Ps.  viii.  ti,  where  it  is 
said  of  man,  "Thou  hast  mad.,  him  a  little  lower  than 
(lit.  to  want  a  little  of)  the  Elohim;"  and  in  Ps.  xcvii. 
7,  *•  Worship  him,  all  ye  Elohim."    In  these  passages 
the  angels  have  very  commonly  been  understood  as  the 
beings  more  particularly  intended;  and  such  was  tlie 
rendering  adopted  by  the  Septuagint,  which  has  also 
l»eeii  very  commonly  followed  in  other  versions.  The 
term  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  including  the  angels, 
and  perhaps  more  especially  pointing  to  them — though 
it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  indicating  whatever  has 
most  in  it  of  a  divine-like  nature  and  dignity,  and  the 
angels  only  as  being  the  purest  reflections  known  to  us 
of  the  divine  essence.    In  some  pat- sages  it  is  even 
applied  to  those  who  have  only  that  limited  approxima 
tion  to  the  divine,  which  consists  in  bearing  a  portion 
of  CJotTa  delegated  authority-  the  rulers  and  judges 
of  Israel,  Ex.xxii.»,r*    In  allusion  to  this  it  is  said  in 
Ps.  lxxxii.  1,  "Elohim  (God)  judgeth  among  the  Elo- 
him "  (gods)  —  the  supreme  judge  exercises  judgment  in 
the  midst  of  subordinate  ones,  in  order  to  secure  that 
their  judgment  be  in  accordance  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  his  righteousness;  and  to  show  that  the  per- 
son* more  immediately  addressed  were  called  gods  only 
in  this  inferior  sense,  and  were  also  uu worthy  of  the 
designation,  it  is  added  in  ver.  6,  7,  "I  have  said  ye  are 
gixLi,  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the 
princea."     Hence  also,  as  all  true  Israelites  were  called 
soil*  of  (Jod,  the  term  might  be  applied  in  a  qualified 
tense  to  them,  as  having  in  them  something  of  a  divine 


nature,  and  indeed  is  applied  by  our  Lord  in  the  ex- 
tended use  he  makes  of  the  passage  just  referred  to 
from  Ps.  lxxxii.,  Jd.  x.  ai 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  Hebrew  names  for  God,  whether  El,  Eloah,  or 
Elohim,  have  a  certain  generalness  about  them.  They 
|n .int.  to  God  in  his  superhuman,  uncreated,  essentially 
divine,  and,  as  such,  adorable  essence;  but  do  not 
indicate  what  he  is  in  his  special  relation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  covenant.  The  more  peculiar  designation 
of  God  in  this  respect  is  Jehovah,  which  throughout 
Old  Testament  scripture  consequently  uppears  more 
tlian  the  others  as  the  strictly  pn»j>er  name.  It  is 
therefore  in  connection  with  it,  that  the  being  and 
character  of  God,  as  the  God  of  Revelation,  will  In- 
most fitly  considered. 

GOG,  as  used  by  Ezekiel  ch  xxxtiU.  xxxtx  .  where  alone 
the  name  occurs  in  Old  Testament  scripture,  is  evi- 
dently formed  from  Magog,  as  a  sort  of  root  word,  to 
designate  the  prince,  or  ideal  head,  and  representative 
of  Magog.  Gog  is  described  as  of  the  land  of  Magog, 
and  also  prince  of  Rosh,  Mesech ,  ami  Tubal.  Magog  has 
a  historical  existence,  being  mentioned  among  the  sons 
of  Japheth,  Go.  x  s ;  and  bo  also  are  Tubal  and  Mesech. 
These,  however,  like  the  other  names  in  the  genealogical 
tables  of  Ge.  x.  xi.,  were  the  names,  not  simply  of 
individuals,  possibly  in  some  cases  not  of  individuals 
at  all,  but  of  peoples  and  lands.  By  Magog,  therefore, 
must  be  understood  Borne  distinct  race  of  Jnplicth's 
posterity  inhabiting  a  territory  that  also  bore  their 
name ;  and  Ezekiel,  when  making  use  of  the  name  in 
one  of  his  characteristic  prophetical  delineations,  forms 
out  of  it  another  name  to  designate  one  that  might 
represent  Magog's  power  and  interests.  Magog  itself 
is  the  name  of  a  very  indefinite  region  of  people. 
Neither  in  Ezekiel  nor  elsewhere  are  any  precise 
landmarks  given  respecting  it ;  and  the  other  names 
coupled  with  it,  Rosh,  Mesccli,  and  Tubal,  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  relieve  us  of  the  uncertainty.  Mesech 
and  Tubal  are  understood  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  of  the  Greeks— tribes  that 
inhabited  regions  in  the  district  of  Caucasus.  Rosh, 
which  Boine  woidd  identify  with  the  Asiatic  Russians, 
and  which  Bochart  lias  shown  was  sometimes  applied 
to  theTauri  (rhulcg  ill.  n),  must  have  designated  a  land 
ami  people  somewhere  in  the  same  quarter.  And 
therefore  the  Gog  of  Ezekiel,  who  is  represented  as 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  must  be  viewed  as 
in  some  sense  the  head  of  those  tribes  in  the  high  and 
somewhat  outlandish  regions  in  the  north-west  of  Asia. 
That  the  use  made  of  Gog  and  the  tribes  in  question 
is  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  ideal  delineation— a 
prophecy  of  what  might  be  expected  one  day  to  arise 
of  evil  to  the  cause  and  people  of  God,  from  quarters 
and  influences  that  should  hold  much  the  same  relative 
position  towanl  them  in  the  future,  which  was  done  by 
the  rude  ami  distant  tribes  in  question— seems  clear 
from  the  whole  character  of  the  delineation  itself. 
But  it  would  take  too  long  to  investigate  the  subject 
here        Fairhalrn'n  BMhM,  Comm.  un  xxxv ill  xxxtx). 

St.  John  in  the  Apocalyiise  has  made  use  of  this 
portion  of  Ezekiel*B  prophecies  in  hi*  prospective  out- 
line of  the  church's  future,  eh.  xx.  s-lOj  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  done  so,  confirms  the  view  given  above 
of  its  being  an  ideal  representation  that  was  originally 
meant  by  Gog  and  Magog.  For  instead  of  Gog  out  of 
the  prince,  and  the  other  the  land  or 
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people — the  apocalyptic  form  of  thtr  image  makes  Gog 
and  Magog  alike  jiersons,  leaders  of  a  great  assault :  a 
diversity  in  form,  with  an  agreement  in  substance, 
which  was  doubtless  intended  to  Iielp  ua  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  representation. 

GO'LAN  [fxilr],  the  name  of  a  Levitical  town  of 
some  importance,  in  that  part  of  the  territory  of 
Manasseh  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the 
country  of  Bashan,  I*  ir  «;  Jos.xx.Si  ich.  vt.  71.  No 
event  of  a  puhlic  nature  is  connect*-"!  w  ith  it  in  sacred 
history  ;  but  from  it  in  later  times  the  province 
Gaulonitis  derived  its  name.  The  name  ia  still  pre- 
served in  the  Arabic  Julan.  or  .Ionian,  which  ia  applied 
atill  by  the  natives  to  that  jiorticular  district.  The  in- 
surrectionist Judaa,  who  in  mentioned  by  Gamaliel,  Ac 
».:p,  is  supposed  to  lvave  lieen  from  this  district,  M  he  is 
called  by  Joscphua  a  Gaulontte  (Aut  xvtu.  1,1).  Shortly 
after,  however,  in  the  same  chapter,  .loscphus  also  calls 
him  a  Galilean.  Possibly  the  one  epithet  denoted  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  the  other  that  from  which  he 
drew  the  main  part  of  his  retainers. 

GOLD  comes  into  very  early  notice  in  Scripture  aa 
one  of  the  representatives  of  wealth,  and  among  the 
precious  metals,  the  chief  material  of  which  ornaments 
of  dress  were  made.  It  apjieara  to  have  iieen  known 
and  prized  in  primeval  times,  aa  the  land  of  Havilah, 
round  which  one  of  the  rivers  of  paradise  flowed,  is 
aaid  to  lvave  own  distinguished  for  the  excellent  quality 
of  iU  gold.  Abraham  ia  recorded  to  have  been  rich  in 
gold,  aa  well  as  silver  and  cattle,  Ge  xJli.  2;  xitx.is;  and 
golden  ear-rin^s  antl  bracelets  were  among  the  presents 
which  he  sent  by  his  servant,  when  commissioned  to 
go  iu  search  of  a  wife  for  Isaac.  Such  facts  show  con- 
clusively how  very  early  gold  came  to  be  oateemed 
among  the  most  valuable  commodity  a  man  could 
have,  ami  how  MOD  it  was  turned  to  use  in  the  tine 
arts. 

In  subsequent  times  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
employment  of  gold  among  the  Israelit.it,  and  those 
with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact ;  but  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  notices,  or  that  calls  for  any 
special  remark,  unless  it  Ihj  the  large  quantitica  in 
which  at  certain  periods  it  is  said  to  have  existed,  and 
the  profusencs*  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
applied.  For  example,  in  the  construction  of  the  talier- 
nacle  twenty-nine  talents  of  gold  are  said  to  have  been 
expended.  But  this  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
was  provided  for  the  temple,  David  himself  having 
prepared  and  offered  toward  its  erection  3000  talents 
of  gold,  and  the  principal  men  of  his  kingdom  5000 
more,  1  Cfc.  sxil.  (.  7  The  exact  worth,  or  even  weight, 
indicated  by  these  numbers  cannot  l>e  determined  with 
any  certainty;  for  the  word  talent  was  QMrJ  in  different 
countries,  and  in  different  ages  of  the  same  country, 
for  weights  very  widely  disaimilar.  As  used  in  Homer, 
the  talent  was  unquestionably  of  much  smaller  weight 
than  the  later  talent,  which  consisted  of  sixty  miiuc, 
equal  to  about  eighty-two  pounds  avoirdupois ;  and 
even  at  a  much  later  period  traces  of  the  same  small 
talent  have  been  found  in  Greek  writers  (Smith's  Diet 
or  Greek  and  Roman  Anllq  "Pondera").  There  ia  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Babylonian  system  of  wvights,  or  some 
other  ancient  oriental  system,  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  later  Grecian  mode  of  reckoning ;  ami 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  did  so  likewise  on  that 
of  the  Later  Hebrew  ;  in  lx>th  cases  alike  rendering  the 
talent  much  larger  than  it  had  been  originally.  (Srt 


Weights.)  This  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  con- 
sideration, in  regard  to  the  talternacle,  that  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  adequate  reason,  scarcely  indeed  room, 
for  the  employment  about  it  of  so  many  as  twenty-nine 
talents  of  gold,  if  these  talents  Weighed  each  eighty-two 
pounds.  By  much  the  greater  proportion  of  what  tu 
used  went  to  the  construction  of  thin  plates  for  cover- 
ing the  boards  of  the  tal>crnacle  and  some  parts  of  the 
furniture ;  and  from  the  extreme  ductility  of  gold,  it  ii 
well  known  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
a  long  way  in  this  employment.  It  is  iiiqswMl.le,  there- 
fore, to  say,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  what  pre- 
cise quantities  of  gold  may  lie  indicated  by  the  talents 
specified  in  the  days  of  Moses,  or  even  of  David.  Hut 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  both  periods  the  proprr 
tion  employed  of  this  metal  was  relatively  great,  ami 
especially  that  in  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  it 
existed  in  extraordinary  profusion  ;  so  that,  as  it  is 
said  in  particular  respecting  Solomon's  time,  "gold 
was  nothing  accounted  of,"  1  Ki.  x  2). 

It  is  right  to  notice,  however,  that  this  singular 
abundance  of  gold  in  early  times  was  not  confined  to 
Palestine  and  the  covenant-people;  it  comes  out  da 
in  the  history  of  other  Asiatic  nations.  Heeren  has 
drawn  attention  to  this  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  ancient  Asia,  and  as  raising  a  question, 
which  ia  not  quite  easily  solved  as  to  the  quarter* 
whence  such  immense  stores  of  thia  precious  metal 
may  have  been  derived.  While  various  mountain*  in 
N\  cstern  and  N  orthem  Asia  are  known  to  have  yielded 
gold,  he  thinks  that  the  immense  supply  of  it  which 
appears  to  have  existed  in  so  many  countries  of  Central 
Asia,  can  only  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  com- 
merce that  was  kept  up  with  the  gold-producing  regions 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  those  of  the  south  and  east  «f 


Asia,  in  particular  of  India.  But  as  to  its 
ness  there  can  l>e  no  doubt.  "  It  has  been  the  constant 
taste,"  he  says,  "of  tho  Asiatics  to  employ  their  gold- 
not  so  much  in  coinage,  as  in  ornaments  of  every  wrt, 
and  embroidery.  The  thrones  of  their  princes,  the 
furniture  of  their  palaces,  and  esj.>ecially  all  that  belongs 
to  the  sen-ice  of  the  royal  table,  from  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon to  the  present  day,  have  been  fashioned  of  massive 
gold;  their  weapons  have  been  also  thus  decorated,  sad 
dresses  or  carpets,  embroidered  with  gold,  have  been 
at  all  times  among  the  most  valued  commodities  of  the 
East.  This  splendour  was  not  a  prerogative  confined 
to  the  Persian  monareha  alone,  as  if  they  bought  up 
the  gold  in  every  part  of  their  dominions  to  dank  the 
eyes  of  their  subjects.  The  same  practice  prevailed 
through  all  the  gradations  of  that  system  of  despo- 
tism. The  satraps  were  comparatively  as  wealthy  a* 
their  master,  and  tbeir  inferior  officers  again  in  the  like 
proportion.  We  meet  also  with  occasional  instances 
of  private  individuals  possessed  of  immense  wealth: 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  even  a  pastoral  nation  of 
Eastern  Asia  (the  Massaget®)  had  most  of  its  utensil* 
of  gold"  (nutorteal  Researches,  L  p  »)  It  may  l>e  added,  in 
further  proof  of  this,  and  in  illustration  also  of  the  dispo- 
sition to  devote  large  quantities  of  gold  to  sacred  use*, 
that  in  the  temple  of  Ileitis  at  Babylon,  there  is  reported 
to  have  been  found  a  single  statue  of  Bel  us,  with  a  throw 
and  table,  which  together  weighed  S00  talents  of  goM 
and  in  the  temple  at  large  gold  to  the  amount  of  mow 
than  7000  talents.  These  talents  undoubtedly  were 
cording  to  the  large  Babylonian  standard. 

In  regard  to  the  spiritual  senses  that  have  been 
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attached  to  gold,  a 

TaBER  VACLE. 

GOLGOTHA  [Heb.  rf^a,  rf<!l(foltth,  but  in  Chaldee 

v  :  \. 

gulf/alto,  a  ml-ulf]  occurs  in  2  Ki.  ix.  23,  where  it  is 
■aid  of  Jezebel,  '•  they  found  no  more  of  her  than  the 
skull.*'  The  only  other  passages  where  the  word  occurs, 
are  those  in  the  evangelist  is  which  describe  the  scene  of 
our  LonTs  crucifixion.  "  When  they  were  come  unto 
a  place  called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  A  place  of  a 
skull,"  Mat.  xxvii  St.  Luke  uses  the  corresponding 
(truck  word  k-rtinion,  for  which  the  Latin  oilrnria,  or 
Calvary,  has  been  substituted  in  modern  versions ;  and 
St.  John  says  Christ  "  tearing  his  cross  went  forth  into 
a  place  called  of  a  skull  (Kpaptoi'),  w  hich  is  called  in  the 
Hebrew  Golgotha,"  ch.  xix.  lr.  In  that  place,  where 
ever  it  was,  the  evangelists  all  testify  our  L>rd  was 
crucified,  and  also  that  he  was  buried;  for  in  the  same 
place  where  he  was  crucified  the  garden  by  wherein 
was  the  new  tomb,  to  which  Joseph  of  Arimatliea 
committed  the  dead  body.  The  question  as  to  the  site 
of  Col^otlia,  therefore,  virtually  resolves  itself  into  that 
which  lias  been  raised  respecting  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
and  it  will  be  found  discussed  under  Jerusalem,  in 
that  part  which  treats  of  the  sepulchre.  It  will  Iw  ob- 
served, however,  that  no  indication  is  given  by  the 
evangelists  of  (iolgotha  or  Calvary  lieing  a  mount;  it 
is  simply  spoken  of  as  a  place,  and  a  place  that  had  a 
garden  in  it.  'Hie  idea  of  a  mount  is  sup|ioscd  to  have 
arisen  froiu  the  mention  of  a  rock,  as  that  on  which  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  built.  No  trace  of 
a  mount  connected  with  the  crucifixion  is  found  in  any 
writer  down  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  though 
the  term  rock  is  occasionally  used.  Afterwards  the 
pilgrims  appear  to  have  given  currency  to  the  notion, 
ami  it  ultimately  became  common.     (See  R»btn«on,  R«- 

•carehes,  toI.  II.  p  17.) 

GOLI  ATH,  the  name  of  the  giant  whose  defeat 
and  death  threw  such  glory  around  the  youthful  career 
of  David.  He  is  known  only  as  connected  with  that 
memorable  occasion.    (i>,c  David,  Giant.) 

GO'MER  ['  i>»ii'Ut<o)t].  1.  A  son  of  Japheth,  most  pro- 
bably the  eldest,  as  his  name  statu  Is  first  in  the  genealogy, 
o«.  x.  %  and  thereafter  the  designation  of  a  people  sprung 
from  him  as  their  common  head.  Like  Magog,  Hindi. 
Mesech,  and  Tubal,  they  appear  in  the  description  of 
Ezekiel  among  the  trilies  of  the  remote  and  Ijarltarous 
North,  ch  xxxnii  «.  They  are  commonly  undersUMsl  to 
l>e  the  same  as  the  Ci m men 7,  who  inhabited  the  Tauric 
Chersonese-,  and  the  region  near  the  L'on  ami  Danube, 
From  that  region  as  their  proper  Mat  they  made  many 
incursions  into  the  more  genial  climes  of  the  South, 
especially  into  Asia  Minor.  (Herod.  I  S,  is,  103.  Ac  ;  Hoi-hurt, 
•Twit*  Ll.) 

2.  Goher  is  also  the  name  applied  to  the  harlot 
whom  Hosea  in  his  vision  is  represented  as  taking  for 
a  wife,  ch.  1.  3.  The  name  was  probably  intended  to 
indicate  her  consummate  wickedness,  as  one  tliat  hail 
completed  her  course  of  transgressions.  She  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  a  real  wife  of  the  prophet;  the 
transactions  connected  with  her  took  place  in  vision. 

IjSee  Hosea.) 

GOMOR'RHA,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the  plain 
of  Sodom  that  were  destroyed  by  the  judgment  of 
Heaven,  and  whoso  site  is  now  understood  to  l>e  occu- 
pied by  the  water*  of  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea.  Salt 
Sea,  Sodom.) 


GO  PHER.  The  wood  of  which  the  ark  was  con- 
structed, Oe  ti.  14,  and  regarding  which  there  have  been 
many  conjectures.    {See  Cypress.)  [j.  h.] 

GOSHEN  [etymology  unknown].  1.  A  district  or 
province  in  Egypt,  which  was  assigned,  at  Joseph's 
intercession,  to  the  family  of  Jacob,  when  they  came  to 
sojourn  iu  Egypt,  and  in  which  they  grew  till  they 
W-ame  a  large  jsjople,  Oc  xlr  10;  xlri  2s.  That  this  was 
also  the  region  in  which  they  continued  to  the  period 
of  their  dejiarture,  apiwars  from  several  notices  im- 
mediately preceding  this  event,  in  which  Goshen  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  still  the  place  of  their  abode, 
Ex  »UL  22;  It  2fl  The  district  itself  is  now  here  circum- 
stantially described,  or  even  definitely  indicated  in 
Scripture;  but  a  variety  of  particulars  combine  to  t>oint 
to  the  tract  of  land  which  lies  along  what  was  called 
the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  forming  the  north-easte-rn 
part  of  the  Delta,  and  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lay  nearest  to  Palestine.  With  this  correspond  several 
of  the  notices  respecting  it,  in  which  it  appears  as  a 
kind  of  bonier-land,  which  those  coming  from  Canaan 
to  Egypt  must  first  reach;  for,  when  Jacob  was  on  his 
journey  to  Egypt,  Judah  was  sent  on  before  him  as  far 
as  Goshen,  ami  Joseph  goes  up  from  his  usual  place  of 
residence  to  Goshen,  to  meet  his  father,  Go.  xlri  2\20. 
It  is  also  represented,  in  conformity  with  this  position, 
at  the  last  great  struggle,  as  comparatively  near  to 
Palestine,  by  the  route  that  lay  through  the  laud  of  the 
Philistines,  Kx  xiii.  17  Then,  while  the  Israelites  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  considerable  settlements 
on  tlie  farther  side  of  the  Nile,  yet  it  is  clear  they  were 
in  a  position  that  admitted  of  ready  access  to  it :  it  was 
on  the  river  (whether  the  main  stream,  or  one  of  the 
branches)  that  the  infant  .Moses  was  exposed;  in  con- 
nection with  it  als<>  that  several  of  the  miracles  wi-ought 
by  Moses  were  tierformcd;  atid  the  fish  of  which  they 
had  U'<  n  wont  to  partake,  and  the  modes  of  irrigation 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  bespoke  a  residence 
somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood,  Ex.iL&;  tU.i»;  tiu.6,  Su. 
xl.  4;  Dc.  x>  u>  Again,  while  such  notices  Implied  that 
the  locality  occupied  by  the  Israelites  was  within  reach 
of  the  main  stream,  or  some  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Nile,  when  it  is  said  that  the  land  was  raited  to  them 
as  a  company  of  shepherds,  implying  access  to  extensive 
pasture- grounds,  Gc.  xlri.3i-.i4,  that  three  days  were  suf- 
ficient fur  their  going  into  the  wilderness  to  keep  a 
feast  to  the  \jnrtl,  Kx  t  3,  that  ut  the  time  of  their  de- 
|tarture  two  or  three  days  march  actually  carried  them 
to  the  Ked  Sea,  Ks.  tm,u.K>;  Nu.ixtui.a,  there  seems  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  parts  of  the  Nile  and  of  Egypt 
uiost  nearly  adjoining  Arabia  must  have  been  those 
with  which  they  were  associated.  Accordingly,  the 
Septuagint  translators  expressly  call  it  "Goshen  of 
Arabia"  {Wei*'  Apaptas,  u«  xi».io)— as  also  Pliny  desig- 
nates the  district  stretching  along  the  cast  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  "the  Arabic  nome "' 
(t.d)  The  district  of  Goshen  it  so  far  indicated  by  these 
various  iiarticulars  that  there  can  lie  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  its  general  pwition— though  it  is  impossible 
to  define  with  any  exactness  its  proper  boundaries; 
and  of  the  two  cities  mentioned  in  connection  with  it — 
1'ithom  and  Ilameses,  Kx  i  n,  the  site  of  neither  is  cer- 
tainly known,  while  still  then'  is  sufficient  ground  for 
bidding  them  to  have  stood  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Ited  Sea.  It  was  from  Ramescs,  as  their  common 
rendezvous,  that  the  Israelites  set  out  on  their  final 
departure  fruin  the  land  of  their  sojourn,  Ex.xU.37;  and 
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as  their  second  encampment  brought  them  to  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness,  Nu.  xxiliLfl,  it  must  have  heen  one  of 
the  border-cities,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea;  according  to  Dr.  Robinson, 
from  thirty  to  tlurty-five  miles. 

It  in  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  during 
the  whole  |»:  •!  of  the  -  ,  urn  in  Egypt,  the  Israelites 
continued  to  dwell  altogether  within  the  sauie  region: 
as  they  multiplied  in  number,  and  in  process  of  time 
began  to  devote  themselves  to  other  occupations,  they 
would  naturally  extend  their  settlement*,  and,  at 
various  points,  become  more  intermingled  with  the 
p-.pulation  of  Egypt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain 
of  their  number  crossed  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile, 
and  acquired  dwelling*  or  possessions  in  the  tract  lying 
Utween  it  and  the  Tanitic  ^Rubin»t>n.R«s  f.  p  76;  IUng»i«n- 
bcryr,  K«evpt  and  Uoolu ofMo*cx,  p.  *&, Tran«  )  Particular  fami- 
lies may  have  also  shot  out  in  other  directions;  and  in 
this  way  would  naturally  arise  that  freer  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  families  of  Egypt,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  implied  in  some  of  the  later  notices,  Ex.  xt.  2; 
xii.  ii- S3  Still,  w  Lit  we  have  indicated  above  as  the 
land  of  Goshen,  the  district  in  which  the  original 
settlers  from  Canaan  were  assigned  a  home,  continued 
to  the  last  the  head- quarters  of  the  covenant- people ; 
and  in  this,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  great 
body  of  them  would  assuredly  be  found,  when  the 
movements  fairly  commenced  which  were  directed 
toward  their  escape.  Goshen,  it  would  seem,  was 
remarkably  suited  to  their  position  in  Egypt,  whether 
viewed  in  rvs|>ect  to  its  original,  or  to  its  future  and 
more  mature  state.  There  are  several  wadys  belonging 
to  the  district,  which  furnish  excellent  pasture- lands, 
so  that  there  are  still  more  flocks  and  herds  to  be  seen 
in  it  than  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt;  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  its  vicinity  to  the  Arabian  peninsula  afforded 
op|K>rtunities  for  the  Israelitish  shepherds  conducting 
their  flocks  at  fitting  times  to  the  wadys  of  the  desert. 
At  the  present  day  tl.U  is  still  done  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  district  (Robinwn, 
1  |>  at,  77.)  But — as  by  and  by  the  duscendents  of  the 
shepherd  patriarch*  began  in  good  measure  to  drop — 
were  obliged  by  the  very  rapidity  of  their  increase  to 
drop— their  nomadic  habits,  and  lietake  to  the  culture 
of  the  Boil,  and  the  other  employments  of  social  life, 
Goshen  had  capabilities  enough  to  call  forth  their  ener- 
gies. Although  the  expression  applied  to  it  by  Pharaoh, 
Uc  xWii  «,  "the  liest  of  the  land,"  should  possibly  lie 
taken  in  a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute  sense,  it 
must  yet  l*>  understood  to  designate  the  region  as  every- 
way adapted  to  an  enterprising  and  progressive  people. 
Even  still  it  is  considered  the  best  province  of  Egypt, 
bearing  the  name  of  fnh-XA&rL-tyth,  and  yields  the 
largest  revenue  <IU>bb»<>D,  i  p.  7»).  This  arises  chiefly 
from  its  being  well  intersected  by  canals,  and  so  level 
that  large  portions  of  it  are  regularly  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  Certain  tracts  are  even  represented  as  fertile  ; 
and  a  large  plain  or  wady  (TumilaO,  which  divides  the 
district  into  two  halves— a  northern  and  a  southern — 
in  particular  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  And 
such  doubtless  wax  the  character  of  the  region  in  a 
much  higher  degree  in  the  earlier  and  more  flourishing 
|>eridds  of  Israelitish  history;  for  by  the  misrule  and 
negligence  of  later  times,  there  have  come  to  be  in  many 
parts  large  accumulations  of  sand  and  extensive  bogs, 
where  probably  there  once  were  fertile  fields  and  a 
thriving  imputation.     Even   now  Robinson  tells  us 


"  there  are  so  many  villages  deserted,  that  another 
million  might  be  sustained  in  the  district,  and  the  soil 
is  capable  of  higher  tillage  to  an  indefinite  extent."  It  \ 
may  therefore  with  confidence  be  concluded,  that  the 
nature  and  situation  of  the  district  are  in  perfect  ao 
eordance  with  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  t>  the 
offspring  of  Jacob,  and  that  all  the  notices  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch resjtecting  it  arc  perfectly  consistent  Uth  with 
each  other,  and  with  wliat  is  otherwise  known  of  the 
locality. 

The  relation  of  Goshen  to  the  common  resilience  of  the 
kings  of  Egyptis  now  here  distinctly  stated.  Itisinipbed, 
both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  account*,  that  the 
distance  was  not  very  great  between  the  royal  seat  and 
the  chief  settlements  of  the  Hebrews ;  more  especial]  v 
in  the  later  accounts,  which  represent  Moses  as  far  • 
considerable  time,  aud  amid  a  great  variety  of  traone- 
tions,  mediating  without  apparent  difficulty  or  lung 
delay  between  Pharaoh  on  the  one  hand  and  the  heada 
of  the  covenant  people  on  the  other.  It  is  to  be  renwio- 
bcred,  however,  that  the  narrative  is  extremely  brief, 
and  the  actual  circunwtauces  may  have  been  *uch  as  t» 
require  at  several  points  both  greater  time  and  more 
complicated  agencies  than  have  found  any  explicit 
record  fr»m  the  pen  of  the  sacred  historian.  From  the 
field  of  Zoau  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
wonders  of  Moses,  fV  IxxyUI  ll,  4.\  some  have  supposa! 
that  the  town  of  that  name,  situated  in  the  Tanitic 
nome,  must  have  been  the  capital  of  Pharaoh  at  the 
time.  Bochart  and  Hengstenberg,  among  others,  hate 
advocated  this  view,  and  said  nearly  all  that  is  potable 
for  it,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  establish  tie 
point  altogether  satisfactorily;  and  it  is  quite  probable 
ttiat  Zoan,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  used  is  » 
general  sense,  as  a  kind  of  representative  city  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  the  land  itself  (*•  Kurtx.nwe.rjoioW 
Cot.  wet.  4i).  Kjtowing  so  little  of  the  political  enwun- 
stanoes  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Israel's  connection  with 
it,  we  want  the  materials  for  determining  with  as* 
certainty  the  precise  city  in  which  either  Joseph  ruled 
with  one  Pharaoh,  or  Moses  negotiated  with  ani>thcT. 
On  such  a  subject  conjectures  may  be  hazarded,  and  de- 
putes renewed  ever  so  frequently. 

In  regard  also  to  the  final  connection  of  the  Israelite* 
with  the  land  of  Goshen — their  mode  of  assembling 
together  when  the  crisis  actually  came,  and  the  meawiw 
of  all  sorts  adopted  for  conducting  so  vast  a  company, 
in  face  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  both  in  front  and 
liehtnd— it  must  ever  be  possible  for  men  of  inquisitive 
and  captious  spirits  to  start  questions  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  which  the  briefness  of  the  sacred  narrauw 
provides  no  materials  for  properly  solving.  Such  <)«*■ 
tions  have  of  late  jiorticularly  been  pressed ;  but  they 
are  essentially  unfair,  since  they  proceed  mainly  vf» 
our  ignorance  of  the  minuter  circumstances  and  detail*  «< 
the  transactions.  It  is  asked  how  could  such  mtdtitude. 
including  so  many  women  and  children,  be  brought  U>- 
getLr  and  carried  simultaneously  over  tracldes*  desert* 
How  could  provisions  necessary  for  their  sustenaa* 
he  obtained,  or  provender  sufficient  for  all  their  sheep 
and  cattle?  Doubtless  such  things  were  well  thocj^t 
of  beforehand,  and  all  needful  precautions  taken.  The 
man  who  could  conduct  such  a  warfare  with  the  kin*: 
of  Egypt,  and  was  liimself  skilled  in  all  the  lcarnin?  and 
wisdom  of  the  country,  would  not  leave  matter*  «*- 
cfkFwl  for  which  even  to  common  prodexioo  w»J 
sight  plainly  called  for  special  attention.    It  fa  to  he 
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remembered  also,  that  while  from  the  nature  of  the  cane, 
a*  well  as  from  what  appears  in  the  narrative,  the  great 
l>jdy  of  full-grown  men  must  have  been  kept  pretty 
close  together,  and  marched  in  order,  there  was  not  the 
name  necuwity  for  this  being  done  with  the  other  mem- 
liere  of  the  company ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  flock* 
and  herds  were  in  all  probability  distributed  at  some 
distance  among  the  wadys  which  adjoined  Goshen  and 
stretched  into  the  desert.  On  such  points  the  sacred 
history  gives  no  specific  information,  but  leaves  it  to  be 
understood  tliat  everything  wan  done  which  prudence 
might  dictate,  or  Uie  circumstances  of  the  case  require. 
And  on  this  understanding  the  accounts  of  what  took 
place  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  perused. 

2.  Goshen.  The  name  occurs  altogether  three 
tunes  in  the  book  of  J<whua — twice  as  tho  designation 
of  a  district,  "  the  land  of  Goshen,"  en.  x.  41 ;  tl  io:  ami 
onco  as  a  city,  ch.  wt,  U,  among  the  places  and  towns 
conquered  by  the  Israelites,  and  within  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  The  city  is  connected  with  the  hill-country  of 
that  tribe,  and  the  land  of  Goshen  is  simply  mentioned 
as  being  in  the  south  country;  but  whether  the  two 
related  to  each  other  ob  town  and  country,  or 
in  separate  localities,  is  not  known.  The  prolia- 
bility  certainly  is,  that  they  were  so  relate*!,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  likely  that  there  should  have  been  two 
(kMhens  entirely  distinct  yet  both  within  the  territory, 
and  apparently  the  more  southerly  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, of  Judah.  But  modern  research  has  found  no 
trace  of  a  Goshen  in  tliat  region. 

GOSPEL,  GOSPELS.  Tlie  Greek  word  for  which 
gospel  has  lieen  used  as  tho  equivalent  is  (vayyJXiov, 
which  in  earlier  Greek  signified  a  present  given  to  any 
one  for  bringing  good  tidings,  or  a  sacrifice  offered  in 
thanksgiving  for  such  tidings  having  come — the  gods,  in 
alter  case,  being  regarded  as  the  senders  of  them, 
in  later  Greek  it  was  used  for  the.  good  titling* 
and  in  the  Sept.  it  is  the  common  rendering 
for  m>ttfa  {fxthamh),  a  joyful  meurnie.  In  the  New  Tes- 

tain,  nt  it  denotes  primarily  the  glad  tidings  n-.qx-cting 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom;  this  was  emphatically  t/ir 
gospel  (Saxon,  godi  *i*U,  i.e.  good  teaching  or  tidings); 
and  by  and  by  the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
scheme  of  grace  and  truth  which  the  glad  tidings  em- 
bodied. It  was  hence,  according  to  another  and  still 
later  application,  quite  naturally  employed  as  a  common 
title  or  heading  for  the  historical  accounts  which  re- 
cord the  great  facts  that  constitute  the  ground  and 
basis  of  Christianity.  For  these  go*y*l  was  a  more 
appropriate  name  than  memoir*  {irofunffuwev/xara), 
which  Justin  Martyr  designates  them,  or  live*  (/ftot),  a 
term  also  occasionally  employed  in  ancient  times;  since 
they  do  not  profess  to  be.  nor  should  they  Ijo  regarded 
as  either  complete  personal  reminiscences,  or  full  life- 
histories  of  Jesus,  but  rather  the  records  of  such  things 
as  the  individual  writers  were  led,  through  the  Spirit,  to 
wiect  out  of  the  manifold  variety  that  belonged  to  his 
marvellous  history.  They  have  been  called  the  gospel 
nrcording  *V>  (vara)  the  resjiective  writer  of  each- 
according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  kc.  The  relation  thus 
indicated  between  the  evangelist  and  the  production 
that  bears  his  name  is  not  very  definite  and  precise;  but 
it  cannot  be  understood  in  the  loose  sense  adopted  in  for- 
mer times  by  Faustus  the  Manichean,  and  more  recently 
U  some  rationalists,  as  if  only  the  main  substance  of 
to 


writer,  while,  in  its  existing  form,  it  may  liavo  received 
not  a  few  later  additions.  This  cannot  be  allowed. 
The  gospel  according  to  such  an  one,  to  Matthew  for 
example,  must  mean  the  gospel  as  done  by  his  hand, 
or  exhibited  after  his  mode  of  narration.  So  that 
the  gospel  according  to  Matthew  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  the  gns]>el  of  Matthew.  Put  the  former 
mode  of  expressing  the  relationship  is  the  more  befitting, 
since  as  a  gospel  the  narrative  could  be  called  his  only 
in  a  qualified  sense ;  he  was  but,  as  it  were,  tlte  sorter 
of  the  materials  composing  it,  in  no  projier  sense  the 
author  of  them. 

Very  early  notices  are  found  of  these  gospels,  and 
of  these  alone,  as  authentic.  There  were  certain  heretics 
who  refused  to  own  more  than  one  of  them,  and  are 
said  to  have  mutilated  even  that.  There  were  also 
various  other  writings  which  assumed  the  name  of 
gospels,  and  which  are  known  to  have  existed,  some 
in  the  third,  and  others  in  the  next  and  following  cen- 
turies. But  the  church  never  recognized  more  than 
four  canonical  or  authentic  gospels ;  and  from  the  bc- 
i  ginning  of  the  second  century  onwards,  we  have  un- 
doubted evidence  of  the  recognition  of  these.  The 
opponents  and  corrupters  of  Christianity  themselves 
liave  borne  incidental  but  important  testimony  on  this 
|K>int:  for  in  the  controversies  they  raised,  the  gospels 
were  brought  into  notice  as  well-known  and  accredited 
documents.  Celsus  not  only  refers  generally  to  the 
narrative*  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  but  speaks  of  them 
as  three  or  four,  makes  quotations  from  them,  tries  to 
find  discrepancies  in  them;  from  which  we  can  easily  per- 
ceive that  it  was  our  present  gospels  he  hail  in  his  hands 
(UntMr's  Works,  rtIL  p.  9,  ««q  )  Then,  in  regard  to  the 
heretics,  it  is  distinctly  reported  by  Hippolytus  of  one 
of  the  earliest  of  them,  Basilides,  who  lived  toward 
the  tie^innin?  of  the  second  century,  that  he  admitted 
"  tho  facts  of  our  Saviour's  life,  as  these  are  written 
in  the  gospels"  (n«r.  n).  putting,  however,  a  mys- 
tical explanation  on  them.  Of  Valentinus,  it  is  affirmed 
l>y  Tertullian  (Do  Prwucrip  n»r©t ),  that  he  accepted  "the 
whole  instrument,"  meaning  thereby  the  entire  letter 
of  New  Testament  scripture;  and  in  the  quotations 
given  from  his  writings  by  Hippolytus  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  there  are  undoubted  references  to 
all  the  gospels  except  Mark's,  as  well  as  to  many  of 
tho  epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  The  cose  of  Tatian 
is  still  more  striking;  for  after  having  l»ecome  a  bearer 
and  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr  at  Home,  he  departed  in 
a  measure  from  sound  doctrine,  imbibing  some  of  the 
notions  of  Marcion,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  sect  called  Encratites;  but  still  he  kept  to  a  certain 
historical  l»clief  in  Christianity,  and  composed  his  I>in- 
fesmrfin,  which  was  a  kind  of  harmony  or  combination 
of  the  four  gospels,  and  which  Eusebius  testifies  was 
partially  current  in  his  day  (Ecol.  Hl»t  It  »;  see  also 
Norton  on  the  Genuinene**  and  A  uthtntirity  r>f  the  Gotpeh, 
nl  it ,  where  the  evidence  yielded  by  the  early  heretics 
for  the  gospels  is  well  brought  out  and  exhibited.) 

There  can  be  no  doul  t ,  therefore,  that  the  present 
gospels  existed  as  far  bark  as  our  historical  records 
can  carry  us,  and  existed  as  authoritative  documents 
respecting  the  Christian  faith.  But  it  is  important  to 
note,  that  while  the  external  testimony  is  clear  and 
conclusive  thus  far,  it  is  perfectly  silent  as  to  the  genetit, 
or  distinct  origin  of  these  gospels,  and  their  relation 
to  another.    They  seem  U>  have  1 
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so  as  the  others.  The  critical  spirit  of  modern  times  hag 
refused  to  halt  at  this  point;  it  has  sought  to  go  farther, 
and  to  get  at.  go  to  speak,  the  genealogy  of  the  several 
gog|>cls,  with  their  different  degrees  of  relationship  to  each 
other.  Hut  this  lias  proved  a  somewhat  impracticable 
task.  The  subject  has  consequently  been  turned  into 
a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  forms.  Kach  of  the 
four  giwpela  has  in  turn  been  assumed,  by  different 
critics,  to  be  the  first,  out  of  which  the  others  suc- 
cessively arose;  and  the  theory  lias  once  awl  again  l***n 
propounded  of  some  prior,  more  strictly  original  gospel, 
no  longer  extant,  which  formed  the  common  Itasis  of 
them  all.  As  a  proof  how  differently  critics  judge  upon 
such  points,  and  how  readily  the  most  conflicting 
opinions  meet  with  abettors,  it  may  simply  l>e  noticed 
in  respect  to  the  first  three  gospelM,  that  in  recent 
times  the  gospel  of  Mark  has  most  commonly  been 
considered  the  fundamental  one,  from  which  the  gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Luke  were  constructed  by  the 
help  of  additional  matter ;  but  so  far  from  accordiug 
with  this  view,  Da  Wette  held  it  to  be  certain,  that 
Mark  drew  his  materials  almost  entirely  from  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  atid  that  his  gospel  is  to  be  regaled 
as  a  sort  of  connecting  l*>nd  between  the  two.  The 
whole  may  justly  lie  characterized  as  a  piece  of  rash 
and  profitless  speculation.  The  proper  materials  arc 
wanting  for  such  an  inquiry;  nor  can  it  well  tte  prose- 
cuted without  countenancing,  or  appearing  to  counte- 
nance, the  idea  of  there  being  something  legeudary  in 
one  or  more  of  the  gospels.  Let  it  only  be  granted, 
that  the  several  writers  were  either  themselves  eye  ami 
ear  witnesses  of  what  they  record,  or  conversant  with 
those  who  had  been  so,  and  that  they  received  special 
grace  and  guidance  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  a 
faithful  account  of  the  things  brought  within  their 
cognizance,  and  there  will  be  found  nothing,  either  in 
the  coincidences  or  the  diversities  of  the  several  gos- 
pels, to  hinder  their  being  ranked  as  original  and  in- 
dependent, as  well  as,  in  the  highest  sense,  trustworthy 
sources.  It  is  only  by  ignoring  one  or  other  of  these 
necessary  elements,  that  an  air  of  plausibility  and  im- 
portance comes  to  be  thrown  around  the  speculative 
inquiries  that  have  been  referred  to. 

The  stream  of  ancient  tradition,  and  the  indications 
of  early  lwlief,  are  in  favour  of  the  present  order  of 
the  gospels,  as  having  its  foundation  in  nature,  and 
one  that  ought  to  be  maintained.  In  the  old  Latin 
and  Gothic  versions,  indeed,  the  gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John  stand  first,  then  thoso  of  Mark  and  Luke. 
The  same  order  is  olwerved  in  one  of  the  older  MSS. — 
the  Codex  Cantabrigienais.  But  these  are  the  chief 
exceptions  to  the  usual  order ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  sprung  out  of  a  regard  to  the  apostoli- 
cal position  of  Matthew  ami  John,  which,  it  was 
thought,  entitled  their  writings  to  a  certain  precedence 
over  others  of  the  same  clan.  But  thia  consideration 
was  not  generally  deemed  sufficient  to  alter  an  existing 
order;  and  rightly.  For,  as  the  writings  themselves 
were  historical,  it  was  fit  that  the  historical  element 
should  determine  the  order  which  they  were  to  occupy 
in  the  canon.  All  ancient  testimonies  concur  in  re- 
presenting the  gospel  of  Matthew  as  the  earliest  in  its 
appearance,  and  that  of  John  as  the  latest.  Hence 
they  had  respectively  the  first  and  the  last  places  in 
tho  collection  assigned  them;  and  it  is  but  natural  to 
infer,  that  the  potion  of  Mark's  gospel  as  the  second, 
and  of  Luke's  as  the  third,  in  like  manner  rested  on  a 


chronological  basis.  But  in  that  case  the  two  gt*pd« 
which  were  written,  not  by  apostles  but  by  evangelist*, 
must  have  been  issued  during  the  lifetime  of  i»j«*t)r*. 
and  standing,  as  they  do,  in  the  centre  with  an  aporto 
lic  writing  on  either  side  of  them,  they  carry  along  with 
them  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  church,  x%  being  not 
only  of  the  same  age,  but  also  parallel  in  authority  awl 
importance  with  the  others. 

In  regard  to  the  reatont  that  may  be  attiyutd  for  tkU 
/oar/old  number  of  the  yotjteU,  there  lias  hwn  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion,  but  with  the  more  thoughtful 
and  serious  class  of  interpreters  a  visible  pnigrcss  to 
wards  similarity  of  view.  In  ancient  times  there  «*re 
not  wanting  indications  of  a  right  feeling  upon  tbe 
subject,  though  it  too  commonly  threw  itself  into  fan- 
ciful and  even  fantastic  forms.  The  early  fathers  ap- 
pear to  have  felt  that  there  was  a  unity  amidst  the 
diversity,  and  that  in  the  four  evangelists  we  have 
rather  a  fourfold  gospel  than  four  entirely  distinct  gi«- 
pels.  The  name  of  Euayyi"kio*,  or  Et<ayvf\uto»,  wa« 
not  unfrequently  applied  to  the  joint  collection.  Ire- 
ua>us  called  this  collection  by  the  significant  appellation 
of  ti-ayytMov  rerpinop^ex',  the  four-formed gospel  (Hnrei 
iii.  11);  and  the  somewhat  similar  epithet  of  -rtrpa^imr, 
four-cornered,  is  applied  by  Origcn.  The  expressions 
obviously  point  to  a  fourfold  aspect  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  still  substantially  one  and  harmonious  exhibition 
they  contain  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus.  That 
in  particular  of  Iremeus  seems  to  point  to  such  a  unity 
in  diversity,  or  diversity  in  unity,  as  belonged  to  tbe 
cherubic  forms  in  Ezckiel's  description  of  them,  cku*. 
and  indicates,  even  at  that  early  period,  a  disposition  to 
contemplate  the  different  evangelists  as  somehow  re- 
lated to  the  cherubim.  For  anything  we  know,  this 
father  was  the  first  who  pointed  the  thoughts  of  tbe 
church  in  that  direction;  but  in  doing  so  he  struck  a 
chord  which  vibrated  afterward*  in  many  boson*  and 
which  in  process  of  time  allied  itself  to  some  of  tbe  best 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  Both  the  fathers  them- 
selves, however,  and  the  poetical  writers  of  later  tinuas 
while  they  delighted  to  think  of  the  evangelists  under 
the  likeness  of  the  cherubic  forms,  differed  to  some  rx 
tent  in  their  imsles  of  exhibiting  the  resemblance.  Tbe 
distribution  most  commonly  made  was  not  that  of 
Irenaeus,  who  assigns  the  lion  to  John  and  the  eagle  to 
Mark,  but  that  of  Jerome  who  connects  John  with  the 
eagle  and  Mark  with  the  lion,  as  also  the  man  with 
Matthew  and  the  calf  with  Luke.  Ambrose.  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  patristic  and 
medueval  writers,  followed  the  same  order,  though 
occasionally  other  collocations  are  met  with,  as  when 
Athanasius  couples  the  calf  with  Mark,  the  lion  with 
Luke,  and  the  eagle  with  John;  and  Augustine  again 
presents  some  further  variation.  But  the  connection 
itself  was  manifestly  fanciful,  and  it  is  needless  to  trace 
its  exhibition  f  urtlier,  as  it  naturally  assumed  diflerent 
shapes  in  the  hands  of  different  writers.  Some  of  the 
better  specimens  of  the  poetry  referred  to  may  be  »«« 
in  Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  direction  which  Aa 
early  speculations  on  the  fourfold  gospel  took.  The 
number  was  considered  with  reference  sometimes  to  the 
four  rivers  of  |>aradise;  sometimes  to  the  four  earuiiuJ 
virtues;  sometimes,  again,  the  reason  was  sought  in  tl* 
fact  that  the  revelation  contained  in  them  con»i*t»  of 
four  parts— doctrine,  precepts,  threatening*,  and  pre- 
mises; or  localise  the  world  has  four  Quarters,  and  tl 
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gonpel  ia  destined  to  tie  of  world-wide  extent.  (See 
Suicer,  Thesaurus,  art.  Ei'ayyiXjo*.)    Vet  with  all  that 
there  is  of  an  arbitrary  or  fanciful  nature  in  such  com- 
parative representations,  oue  cannot  but  perceive  in 
them  a  sound  feeling  at  bottom,  breathing  desire  and 
prompting  inquiry  after  the  true  reason,  however  far  it 
might  yet  be  to  seek.    One  is  even  conscious  of  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  truth  than  in  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  following  statement  of  Michaelis,  "That 
the  number  of  our  present  gospels  amounts  to  precisely 
four,  we  can  ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  mere  acci- 
dent;" or  even  in  the  more  guarded  deliverance  of  his 
annotator,  Marsh,  ' '  To  ask  why  the  number  of  authen- 
tic Greek  gospels  was  precisely  four,  and  not  either 
three  or  6ve,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  tie  to  ask,  why 
Cicero  wrote  precisely  nine  epistles  to  Lentulus,  and 
not  either  eight  or  ten." 

Such  atatoments  obviously  proceed  u|>on  a  simply  ex- 
ternal view  of  the  matter.    The  facts  of  the  gospel  age 
are  contemplated  as  among  the  ordinary  event*  of  his- 
tory, requiring,  indeed,  certain  witnesses  to  attest  them, 
and  a  few  writers  of  competent  ability  and  sufficient 
information  to  compose  authentic  notices  of  them  for 
future  generations ;  but  how  many  these  might  be,  or 
how  long,  depended  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  ami  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  comparatively 
little  moment,  if  only  a  veritable  and  well-attested  record 
was  provided.    Undoubtedly  there  is  an  element  of 
great  importance  even  in  this  external  aspect  of  the 
question.    Christianity  was  to  have  a  historical  basis, 
and  it  could  not  dispense  with  a  competent  historical 
attestation.    And  in  this  point  of  view,  if  we  could  not 
affirm  that  precisely  four  separate  records  were  proper 
and  necessary,  we  still  can  have  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving tho  wisdom  or  moral  propriety  of  providing 
such  a  number— combining,  as  it  docs,  adequacy  with- 
out neediest  redundancy;  securing  a  becoming  variety 
of  independent  accounts,  and  yet  no  wearisome  same- 
ness and  iteration  of  details.    Contemplating  the  sub- 
ject from  the  simply  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  more  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary, and  fewer  barely  sufficient. 

Yet  it  is  true  of  this,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the 
divine  procedure,  that  we  never  can  see  the  full  meaning 
or  reason  of  it  so  long  as  it  is  considered  only  in  its 
external  aspects  and  relations.    There  is  here  also  an 
inner  region,  which  requires  to  be  looked  into,  though  it 
has  only  of  late  become  the  subject  of  wisely- directed 
inquiry.     Olshausen,  perhaps,  has  the  merit  of  first 
setting  investigation  here  upon  the  right  track.  In 
tho  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  he 
remark (5,  "The  fife  of  Christ  afforded  such  an  abundance 
of  sacred  phenomena,  ami  his  discourses  breathed  forth 
so  rich  a  stream  of  life  through  the  circle  of  his  disci- 
ples, that  single  individuals  were  unable  fully  to  com- 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  liis  person.    In  him 
revealed  what  far  exceeded  the  comprehension  of 
any  individual  man;  and  hence  it  required  many  minds, 
who,  a»  it  were,  mirror-like,  received  the  rays  that 
proceeded  from  him,  the  sun  of  his  own  spiritual  world, 
and  who  again  presented  the  same  image  in  various 
fnrma  of  refraction.    Conceptions  of  so  diversified  a 
character  of  our  Lord  in  his  divine-human  ministry, 
are  contained  in  these  four  gospel-  that  when  combined 
they  form  a  complete  picture  of  Christ."    In  like  man- 
ner N"eander,  in  his  Life  of  Christ  {*«.  fa),  speaking  of 

the  means  necessary  to  be  employed  for  having  his 
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doctrine  transmitted  in  an  authentic  form  to  after 
ages,  said,  "Had  he,  in  whom  the  divine  and  tho 
human  were  combined  in  unbroken  harmony,  intended 
to  do  this  himself,  he  could  not  but  have  given  to  the 
church  the  perfect  contents  of  his  doctrine  in  a  perfect 
form.  "Well  was  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  develop- 
ment  which  God  intended  for  his  kingdom,  that  what 
could  be  done  was  not  done.  The  truth  of  God  was 
not  to  be  presented  in  a  fixed  and  absolute  form,  but 
in  manifold  and  peculiar  representations,  designed  to 
complete  each  other,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp  at 
once  of  God's  inspiration  nud  man's  imperfection,  were 
to  be  developed  by  the  activity  of  free  minds,  in  free 
and  lively  appropriation  of  what  God  had  given  by  his 
Spirit."  Holding,  however,  this  general  reason  for  a 
fourfold  exhibition  of  the  fife  and  ministry  of  Jesus, 
and  this  general  view  of  the  gospels  to  each  other, 
Olshausen  admits  that  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  estimate 
with  precision  the  distinctive  character,  and  indicate 
the  relative  place,  of  each  of  the  gospels.  To  a  certain 
extent  there  is  no  great  difficulty;  especially  as  regards 
the  first  and  the  last  of  the  gospels.  It  is  plain  that 
St.  Matthew  in  his  narrative  seeks  more  to  meet  Uie 
Judaistic  tendency,  and  St.  John  the  Gnostic;  Uiat  the 
one  also  extiibits  more  of  the  human  and  familiar  aspect 
of  Christ's  character,  the  other  more  of  his  divine  and 
lofty  nature.  The  peculiarities  are  less  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  other  two  evangelists,  and  it  is  chiefly  with 
respect  to  them  that  the  difficulty  of  a  full  and  sliarply 
drawn  series  of  distinctions  present-*  itself.  All  that 
occurred  to  Olshausen  was,  that  they  both  seemed  to  be 
characterized  by  the  pagano- christian  element — Mark 
exhibiting  it  more  in  the  Roman,  Luke  more  in  tin- 
Greek  form ;  a  view  which  is  manifestly  too  vogue  and 
indefinite  to  be  quite  satisfactory  as  to  either  of  them. 
It  points,  however,  in  the  proper  direction. 

The  vein  of  thought  thus  o|>ened  by  Olshausen  w  as  not 
long  in  being  worked  at  by  others ;  and  instead  of  tho 
previous  neglect,  there  is  some  danger  of  the  opposite 
extreme  being  run  into,  and  of  too  much  account  being 
made  of  tho  differences  in  tendency  and  aim  among  the 
several  evangelist*.  As  an  example  of  excess  in  this 
direction— though  only  one  out  of  several  that  might 
be  named — we  may  point  to  the  Four  Witnesses  of  Da 
Costa ;  in  w  hich,  while  there  is  not  wanting  acuteness 
of  observation  and  pains-taking  diligence,  there  is  ap- 
parent also  a  considerable  straining,  occasionally  even 
somewhat  of  a  sorting  of  the  materials,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  clearly  and  prominently  out  the  influence 
supposed  to  be  exercised  on  the  several  gosjiel  narra- 
tives by  the  position  and  circumstances  of  the  respective 
writers.  Almost  everything  wherein  any  of  the  narra- 
tives differs  from  the  others,  is  laid  to  the  account  of 
the  individual  *  condition  or  history— Matthew  inserts 
this  or  omits  that,  because  he  luvl  licen  a  publican,  Mark 
because  he  had  been  the  disciple  of  Peter,  Luke  because 
he  had  been  a  physician,  and  so  on.  Such  things  would 
no  doubt  have  their  influence,  but  it  could  only  show 
itself  in  a  very  occasional  ami  subsidiary  manner.  We 
must  rise  higher,  and,  with  Mr.  Westcott,  in  his  excel- 
lent little  work,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels, 
must  discern  in  each  of  the  evangelists  "the  type  of  one 
mighty  section  of  mankind,"  severally  giving,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  type,  a  true  image  of  the  fife  of  Christ, 
yet,  on  that  very  account,  not  a  complete  one — an 
image  more  peculiarly  suited  to  tho  class  of  persons, 
or  the  conditions  of  life,  represented  by  the  particular 
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type.  For  if,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Weatoott,  "  if  he 
U  indeed  onr  Pattern,  as  well  as  our  Redeemer—  if  we 
must  realize  the  variety  of  hiB  manhood  for  the  direction 
of  our  energies,  as  well  as  the  truthfulness  of  his  Deity 
for  the  assurance  of  our  faith,  it  must  be  by  comparing 
the  distinct  outlines  of  his  life,  taken  from  the  diffe 
rent  centres  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  For  it 
is  with  the  spiritual  as  with  the  natural  vision — the 
truest  image  is  presented  to  the  mind,  not  by  the  ab- 
solute coincidence  of  several  impressions,  but  by  the 
harmonious  combination  of  their  diversities"  (p.  199). 

In  the  present  case,  of  course,  the  diversities  can  be 
only  relative;  they  must  lie  within  a  limited  range; 
for  in  each  of  the  evangelical  narratives  the  historical 
truth  had  to  be  kept;  and  there  could  be  no  further 
scope  for  diversity  than  what  might  be  found  in  the 
selection  of  the  incidents  to  be  recorded,  and  what  may 
be  called  their  historical  setting  in  the  narrative.  Here, 
however,  there  was  room  for  the  play  of  individual 
peculiarities  in  the  writers,  such  as  might  leave  a  cor- 
responding impress  on  their  productions.  In  the  first 
ami  last  of  the  evangelists,  as  already  noticed,  these 
are  so  palpable  that  it  is  scarcely  |>ossible  to  miss  them 
— St.  Matthew  everywhere  discovering  a  re«i>ect  to 
the  Jewish  mode  of  thought  and  feeling,  having  an  eye 
always  intent  upon  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers, 
and  bringing  forward  such  traits  in  the  character,  and 
such  incidents  in  the  life,  of  Jesus,  as  clearly  l>espoke  him 
to  bo  the  Messiah  of  prophecy — St.  John,  with  not  less 
distinctness,  indulging  the  contemplative  cast  of  mind, 
which  delights  in  retiring  into  its  own  chambers  of 
imagery,  and  meditating  with  holy  wonder  on  the  reve- 
lations made  through  the  incarnation  and  work  of 
Christ,  respecting  the  mysteries  of  tho  divine  nature, 
and  the  movements  of  Heaven's  mind  and  will  in  behalf 
of  a  sinful  and  perishing  world.  In  the  gospel  of  Mark, 
however,  something  approaching  to  the  reverse  of  this 
appears— all  is  instinct  with  the  action  and  energy  of 
life ;  he  plunges  at  once  into  the  middle  of  affairs;  and 
throughout  shows  a  disposition  to  depict  scenes  of  busy 
hvl»our,  ami  record  miracles  of  healing,  rather  than  give 
varied  and  prolonged  accounts  of  teaching;  so  that  tho 
active  and  energetic  spirit,  the  tendency  which  delights 
to  embody  thought  in  work,  and  make  life  a  business, 
has  its  type  and  representation  in  this  evangelist.  And, 
finally,  in  Luke  there  everywhere  appears  the  subjective 
tempcrament-a  disposition  to  exhibit  the  traits  and  cir- 
cumstances which  are  more  peculiarly  fitted  to  touch 
the  heart,  and  consequently  to  keep  Jesus  in  view  pre- 
eminently as  the  Saviour,  whose  object  ever  was  to 
heal,  to  restore,  to  win  back  the  lost— the  balm  and  the 
hope  of  mankind.  These  are  all  broad,  easily  marked 
characteristics;  which  have  their  representation  in  every 
age,  this  more  conspicuously  in  one  class,  that  in  an- 
other. And  though  it  were  certainly  foolish  and  unwar- 
rantable to  ascribe  the  whole,  or  even  the  leading  con- 
tents of  each  gospel,  to  that  which  more  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished the  writer,  yet  as  this  distinguishing  ele- 
ment could  not  fail  to  impart  its  appropriate  colouring 
to  the  several  narratives,  it  cannot  but  be  right  to  mark 
the  points  wherein  it  appears ;  the  more  especially  as 
they  will  be  found  to  yield,  when  duly  taken  into  ac- 
count, a  ready  explanation,  not  only  of  the  general 
differences,  but  also  of  many  of  tho  seeming  discrepan- 
cies which  tho  gospels  present  one  toward  another. 
The  failure  to  take  duly  into  account  the  distinctive 
I  the  several  evangelists  has  had 


an  injurious  influence  on  two  very  different  dasaa 
of  writers,  and  at  the  hands  of  both  has  scrioualy  ob- 
structed the  proper  understanding  and  adjustment  of 
their  contents.    The  one  class  are  those  who  look  too 
exclusively  to  the  divino  element  at  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gospels  to  give  sufficient  scope  to  the 
human,  and  who  seem  to  think  it  an  infringement  on 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  to  account  for  any  (bverrity 
in  the  narratives  by  referring  to  peculiarities  in  uV 
position  and  tendencies  of  the  writers.    But  this  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject,  a*  much  a< 
when  the  development  and  exhibition  of  our  Lord* 
humanity  is  treated  as  at  variance  with  his  true  and 
proper  divinity.    It  is  characteristic  of  the  Spirits 
agency,  as  well  in  his  higher  as  in  his  more  common 
operations  upon  tho  souls  of  men,  to  adapt  himself  to 
their  several  idiosyncrasies — not  violently  to  control  or 
suppress  their  diverse  susceptibilities  and  haUu  of 
thought,  but  rather  to  bring  these  under  the  awiy  d 
his  all-pervading  influence,  and  render  them  sulser- 
vient  to  his  design.    The  natural  must  have  its  play  in 
inspiration  as  well  as  the  supernatural ;  and  hence  the 
freedom,  the  simplicity,  the  marked  mdividualitita, 
which  characterize  the  sacred  writers,  and  which  thro* 
around  their  writings  the  charm  of  an  attractive  and 
pleasing  variety.     But  if  one  class  of  interpreter* 
have  erred  by  overlooking  this  element  for  the  sake  of 
the  divine,  there  is  another  who  have  more  grievously 
erred  by  at  once  disparaging  the  divine,  and  tnisapprr 
bending  the  human,  in  the  composition  of  the  gwpek 
The  semi-  infidel,  rationalistic  spirit  of  this  dam  lead* 
them  to  judge  of  all  by  a  merely  human  standard;  and, 
as  if  each  evangelist  must  have  had  precisely  the  can* 
end  in  view,  and  muBt  have  used  precisely  the  same 
materials  for  reaching  it,  if  he  happened  to  be  ae- 
quainted  with  them;  they  therefore  conclude,  that  in  w 
far  as  one  differs  from  another,  or  is  less  full  and  expli- 
cit in  its  information,  the  defective  knowledge  or  par- 
tial misapprehension  of  the  writer  affords  the  only  ex 
planatton.    It  is  on  this  false  principle  that  most  of 
the  recent  attacks  on  the  credibility  of  certain  portion* 
of  the  gospels  is  based,  and  that  their  consistency  ha* 
been  impugned.    The  groundlessness  of  them  will  be 
seen  in  proportion  as  an  insight  is  obtained  into  the 
real  position  and  design  of  the  evangelists,  and  suffi- 
cient regard  is  paid  to  what  distinguished  them  fme> 
each  other,  as  well  as  what  belonged  to  them  in  com- 
mon.   When  this  is  understood,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  gospel  events  was  not  to  be 
measured  by  what  they  have  recorded,  and  that  their 
several  bents  of  mind,  and  the  somewhat  different 
points  of  view  from  which  they  wrote,  naturally  gsve 
rise  to  certain  diversities  in  the  form  of  their  rwprc 
tivo  narratives. 

For  the  truthfulness  of  the  accounts  in  the  gosprs 
the  following  works  in  particular  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage: — Lardners  Credibility,  Palcy's  Eridant. 
Youngs  Christ  of  History,  Isaac  TayWs  Re*t<x*tx» 
of  BtUtf;  and  in  German,  Tholuck's  Olaubtrurdxgkot 
drr  Erangtlitchtn  Gesekickte,  and  Ebrard's  B'oar*- 
tehaftliche  Kritik drr  Erangtl.  Gt*eh .  The  worka  written 
sr*cially  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  the  harmony 
of  the  evangelists  are  very  various,  and  form  indeed 
an  extensive  body  of  literature.  It  commences  with 
Augustine's  De  Consensu  Erangtl Warns*,  and  b  s**2J 
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also  be  regarded  as  in  a  sense  harmonies;  but  among 
works  specially  devoted  to  the  harmonizing  of  the 
evangelical  narratives,  may  bo  noticed  GresweU's  Dis- 
sertations upon  the  Principles  of  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  four  vols.,  elaborate,  learned,  and  caruful  in  in- 
vestigation, but  often  defective  in  penetration  and  judg- 
ment; Robinson's  Harmony  with  Note*;  Westcott's  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  the  last  particu- 
larly valuable  for  it*  brief  but  clear  and  lucid  enuncia- 
tion of  principles  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  meets  many  plauaiblo  objections.  Iu 
Gentian  may  be  mentioned  those  of  De  Wette  ami 
LUcke  <1S1S>,  Clausen  (1829),  Reichel  (1840).  The 
Harmonies  of  Macknight,  Kewcome,  Lightfoot,  are 
now  to  a  large  extent  superseded,  though  they  may 
occasionally  be  consulted  with  advantage;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  some  of  the  still  older  Harmonics.  Those, 
however,  of  Calvin,  Osiander,  Chemnitz,  Gerhard,  still 
have  their  value  as  commentaries,  apart  from  anything 
|ieculiar  to  them  as  attempts  at  presenting  in  chronolo- 
gical order  the  materials  of  gospel  history,  in  which 
respect  they  are  more  or  less  defective.  The  works  of 
Calvin  and  Gerhard  especially  are  deserving  of  perusal. 
Latterly,  it  may  be  added,  it  is  to  the  three  first  gospels 
that  synoptical  arrangements  have  usually  been  con- 
fined, and  the  name  of  Synoptical  (iospels  has  hence  come 
to  be  commonly  applied  to  them  -  the  Gospel  of  John 
having  so  much  peculiar  to  itself,  bo  little  in  common 
with  the  others,  that  it  is  most  fitly  taken  apart. 

Apocryphal  or  Spurious  Gospels.    It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  do  more  almost  than  mention  the 
names  of  some  of  these  productions,  which  belong  to 
church  history,  rather  than  to  the  literature  of  the 
Bible.    To  this  class  we  can  scarcely  assign  what  waa 
called  by  Jerome  and  others  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews ;  for  this,  it  would  appear,  was  substantially 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
i.m.iia.'.'.  and  with  certain  interpolations  of  a  later 
and  manifestly  fabulous  kind.    (See  under  Matthew,  i 
The  Protevangelium  of  James,  or  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
which  professes  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  &c,  with  many  ridi- 
culous stories  respecting  the  midwife,  the  standing  still 
of  the  clouds,  birds,  and  other  things,  at  the  birth,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  spurious  gospels;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  appeared  near  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
as  ref.rences  are  made  to  it  by  Tertullian  and  Origen. 
The  History  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a  similar  production, 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  and  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  same  author — one  Lucian,  or  Leucius, 
a  scholar  of  Marcion,  though  not  in  all  respects  a  fol- 
lower.   Then  there  arc  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter, 
which  was  presented  to  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch 
from  190  to  211,  by  some  people  in  Cilicia,  and  which 
he  judged  to  bo  no  writing  of  the  apostle,  bnt  a  spurious 
and  partly  erroneous  production,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Docetie,  therefore  rejected ;  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the 
Israelite,  supposed  also  to  be  of  Gnostic  origin,  and 
containing  many  fabulous  things  respecting  the  infancy 
of  Jesus;  the  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  probably 
an  Arabic  or  Egyptian  production,  in  both  of  which 
languages  it  exists,  and  still  held  in  esteem  among  the 
Copts ;  tho  Gospel  of  Nieodemus,  containing  detailed 
and  fabulous  accounts  of  Christ's  trial,  and  his  subse- 
quent descent  into  hell,  supposed  to  be  a  fabrication  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries.  The  whole  of  these  spurious 
with  several  others  of  a  like  kind, 


with  ample  proofs  of  their  spurious  character,  and 
many  points  of  information  respecting  them,  will  be 
found  in  the  Codex  Apocryphus  Xori  Tcstamenti  of 
Fabricius,  two  vols.  An  English  translation  of  them  by 
Hone  has  l»een  published  in  a  cheap  form. 

GOURD.  On  leaving  Nineveh  we  read  that  Jonah 
"  went  and  sat  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  there 
made  him  a  booth,  and  sat  under  it  in  the  shadow  .  .  . 
And  the  Lord  God  prepared  a  gourd  (j'rp*p,  kikayon), 

and  made  it  come  up  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a 
shadow  over  his  head,"  Jonah  It.  s,  «.  This  kikayon  the 
Septuagint  renders  koXok'Wi/.  with  which  agrees  the 
authorized  version  "gourd."  Nor  could  any  plant  bo 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  "  It  is  very  commonly 
used  for  trailing  over  temporary  arbours.  It  grows 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  a  few  days  after  it 
has  fairly  begun  to  run,  the  whole  arbour  is  covered. 
It  forms  a  shade  absolutely  impenetrable  to  the  sun's 
rays  even  at  noonday.  It  flourishes  best  in  the  very 
hottest  part  of  summer.  And  lastly,  when  injured  or 
cut,  it  withers  away  with  equal  rapidity"  (Thomson's 
Land  and  tho  Book,  eh.  n  ) 

At  the  same  time  it  is  only  right  to  mention  that 
since  the  days  of  Jerome  a  very  different  plant  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  the  kikayon  of  Jonah.  That 
father  says,  "  It  is  the  same  as  in  the  Syriac  and  Punic 
is  called  elkeroa;  a  shrub  of  upright  growth,  with 
broad  leaves  like  a  vine,  and  yielding  a  dense  shallow. 
It  springs  up  so  rapidly  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  days 
where  you  saw  a  tender  herb  you  will  be  looking  up  to 
a  little  tree:  intra  paucos  dies  quam  herbam  videras, 
arbusculam  suspicis  "  (lllcronrm.  tn  Jonam,  cap  It.)  The 
keroa  of  Jerome  is  sufficiently  ascertained  to  be  the 
castor-oil  plant,  or  Ricinus  communis,  which  in  every 
resjiect  corresjwnds  with  the  above  description .  Kimchi 
mentions  that  it  was  planted  at  the  doors  of  houses  for 
the  sake  of  its  grateful  Bhadow.  It  is  also  a  curious 
confirmation  of  Jerome's  theory  that  the  Egyptians 
called  the  plant  kiki,  a  name  almost  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  kikayon;  and  "the  modern  Jews  of  London 
use  castor- oil  by  the  name  of  oil  of  kik  for  their  Sab- 
bath lamps,  it  being  one  of  the  fine  kinds  of  oil  their 
traditions  allow  them  to  burn  on  these  occasions " 
(Caleott'i  Scripture  Herbal,  p.  l»i  )  With  allusion  to  the 
beautiful  palmated  leaves,  resembling  a  hand  with  the 
fingers  outspread,  the  Ricinus  has  long  been  known  by 
the  name  "Pahna  Christi,"  which  is  the  alternative 
rendering  on  the  margins  of  our  English  Bible.  It 
grows  in  Palestine.  Among  other  trees  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho,  it  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Robinson  as  "  of  large  size  and  having  the  character  of 
a  perennial  tree  "  (Biblical  Researches  »ol.  I.  p.  S&3.) 

Wild  Gourds.—  During  a  time  of  dearth  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  at  Gilgal  went  out  to  gather 
"herbs,"  or  such  vegetables  as  could  be  found  in  the 
fields.  He  found  a  "wild  vine,"  or  creeping  plant  with 
tendrils,  "and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourds  (n<yj5fc, 

ixtkiloth)  his  lap  full,  and  came  and  shred  them  into  the 
pot  of  pottage;  for  they  knew  them  not."  But  such 
was  the  taste  of  the  soup  or  pottage  that  they  exclaimed 
to  EUsha,  "O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the 
pot;"  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  cast  in  some  meal  that 
it  became  fit  for  use,  x  Ki.  ir.  38- u. 

One  of  the  kindest  gift,  of  the  Creator  to  the  warmer 
of  the  world  is  the  cucurbitaccous  tribe  of 
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plant*.  Even  in  our  own  temperate  climate  the  melon 
and  cucumber  are  prized,  and  "  shred  into  the  pot,''  or 
boiled  entire ;  the  pumpkin  and  vegetable  marrow  arc 
largely  used  for  culinary  purposes.  But  we  can  have 
little  conception  of  the  important  part  performed  in  the 
torrid  and  sub  torrid  zones  by  that  wide  spread  and 
most  miscellaneous  family,  which,  in  bottles  of  various 
fantastic  si  tapes,  hoard*  up  the  precious  moisture  and 
keeps  it  cool  in  Bandy  wastes  and  burning  deserts. 
Grateful,  however,  as  is  the  juicy  pulp  of  many  species, 
the  root  of  nearly  all  the  perennial  varieties  coutains  a 
bitter  acrid  principle;  and  in  such  examples  as  the  colo- 
cynth  and  the  squirting  cucumber,  this  bitter  element 
1  is  found  freely  developed  in  the  pulpy  fruit. 


Iudeed  it  may  be  questioned  if  traces  of  it  are  not  found 
in  the  most  prized  and  popular  sorts;  for,  when  too  freely 
used,  cnlocynthine  indications  are  apt  to  follow,  and 
sometimes  common  melons  and  cucumbers  are  so  full 
of  this  bitter  ingredient  as  to  be  quite  uneatable.  In 
his  account  of  the  melon  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  Dr. 
Livingstone  says:  "  In  years  when  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  rain  falls,  vast  tracts  of  the  country  are 
literally  covered  with  these  melons  (Cuntmig  caftr). 
Then  animals  of  every  sort  and  name,  including  man, 
rejoice  in  the  rich  supply.  The  elephantine  lord  of  the 
forest  revels  in  this  fruit,  and  so  do  the  different  species 
of  rhinoceros,  although  naturally  so  diverse  in  their 
choice  of  pasture.  The  various  kinds  of  antelope  feed 
on  them  with  equal  avidity;  and  lions,  hyienas,  jackals, 
and  mice,  all  seem  to  know  and  appreciate  the  common 
blessing.  These  melons  are  not,  however,  all  of  them 
eatable;  some  arc  sweet,  and  others  are  so  bitter  that 
the  whole  are  named  by  the  boers  '  the  bitter  water- 
melon.' The  natives  select  them  by  striking  one  melon 
after  another  with  a  hatchet,  and  applying  the  tongue 
to  the  gashes.  They  thus  readily  distinguish  between 
the  bitter  and  sweet.  The  bitter  are  deleterious,  but 
the  sweet  arc  quite  wholesome.  This  peculiarity  of  one 
species  of  plants  bearing  both  sweet  and  bitter  fruits 
occurs  also  in  a  red  eatable  cucumber  often  met  with 
in  the  country.  It  i*  about  four  inches  long,  and  about 
an  inch  ami  a  half  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour  when  ripe.    Many  are  bitter,  others  quite 


Even  melons  in  a  garden  may  be  made  bitter  by  a  fn> 
bitter  kengwe  [O.  eafrr)  in  the  vicinity.  The  bm 
convey  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other  *  {Utmptnu  t 
South  Africa,  ch.  II.) 

No  doubt  it  was  some  harmless  gourd,  egg-plaiiv 
melon,  or  cucumber,  which  the  purveyor  for  the  colk-gt 
at  Gilgal  intended  to  gather;  but  unwittingly  be  trough 
home  a  lapful  of  pak&otk.  Whether  these  were  squirt 
ing  cucumbers  or  colocynths,  tl»e  intense  Iwtkrow 
would  make  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  pnttagf, 
and  must  at  once  have  suggested  the  idea  of  pcw-n 
"There  is  death  in  the  pot." 

We  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  fancy  that  uw 
gourds  in  this  instance  belonged  to  an  edible  s]*c»e«,  in 
which  the  bitter  primiple  this  time  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  specific  name,  however,  is  in  favour  of  *hdi 
distinct  and  separate  plant,  which  an  inexperiencei 
collector  had  confounded  with  some  well-known  and 
wholesome  esculent;  just  as  amongst  ourselves  puff-ball* 
and  poisonous  fungi  are  often  mistaken  for  musdironmi 
An  etymologist  would  give  his  verdict  in  favour  of  tb- 
squirting  cucumber  {Ecbalitim  ttrprtUi,  deriving  /mMtfA 
from  y|59  (pnla),  "to  split,  or  burst.-'    This  plant  it 

of  plentiful  occurrence  in  Palestine.  The  fruit  in  not 
unlike  a  small  cucumber,  covered  with  hairs.  It  u 
from  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  when  ripe  pro- 
jects its  juice  and  seeds  with  considerable  force  through 
an  opening  at  the  base.  The  juice  yields  the  principk 
known  to  pharmacy  as  tlaterium,  bitter  and  poisons** 
and  such  an  active  purgative,  that,  according  to  Dr 
Thompson,  it  acta  in  doses  of  less  than  j'jth  of  •  grain ' 
But  considering  its  propensity  to  j»art  with  all  its  one 
tents  when  handled,  we  do  not  think  that  even  a  www- 
would  l>e  so  apt  to  bring  home  the  squirting  cucumto 
as  the  fruit  of  the  Citrtttlut  eohtymtku,  or  olocrnth 
Like  the  former,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  *na 
its  globular  fruit  ami  smooth  yellow  rind,  so  ckwrh 
resembling  an  orange,  it  has  a  plausible  and  prepo**"* 
ing  appearance;  but  its  flavour  will  be  sufficiently  ap 
preci.it.  1 1  when  we  add  that  it  yields  the  colocynthin  if 
medicine. 

Of  many  plant*  the  unwholesome  qualities  may  I» 
lessened  or  destroyed  by  boiling,  or  by  treating  them 
with  acids  which  neutralize  their  noxious  ingredient* 
Thus  it  is  stated  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  uV 

properly  pickled  (Burnett'*  Plant*)  I'tiMores,  No  »>  Pot 
the  means  taken  by  Elisha  had  no  natural  fitne*  V- 
counteract  any  poisonous  properties,  and  the  rwcli 
can  only  be  regarded  as  miraculous.  In  the  same  *») 
there  are  some  plants  of  rapid  growth;  but  neither  d* 
"  Palma  Christi "  nor  any  gourd  could  have  «prvut«i 
with  such  amazing  swiftness  as  in  a  few  hours  to  extend 
a  canopy  over  Jonah,  or  cover  his  booth  with  a  kart 
awning,  except  at  the  express  command  of  Him  wb* 
said  in  the  beginning.  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  d> 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit 
his  kind;  and  it  was  so."  [J.  "  ! 

GOZ'AN,  generally  believed  to  l>e  a  river  of  Mfiia. 
to  the  hanks  of  which  the  captive  Israelites  »er» 
transported  first  by  Tiglath-Pileser.  and  afterwanb  hj 
Shalraaneser,  1  C1>  t.  » ■  i  Kl  nN  «  This  river  h»»  b*h 
lieen  identified  by  Major  Rennel,  with  the  Kixxil  Oar.. 
or  the  Golden  River  of  Media  (Ooo»rar*T  of  n«i>M*v 
mx.  IS).    It  rises  in  Kurdistan,  a  I 
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men?*  into  the  Xifttd  Rood  or  White  River,  and  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.     Some,  however,  and  among 
these  Geaenius,  understand  by  Gozan  a  district  of  Me- 
topotamia,  and  instead  of  reading,  m  at  2  Ki.  xvii.  6, 
"  and  placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor  f>y  the  river 
of  Guzan,"  substitute,  "and  placed  them  in  Halah,  anil 
in  Habor,  a  river  of  Gozan."     Bat  the  passage  in 
Chronicles,  where  Hera  cornea  between  Habor  and 
Gozan  deems  to  favour  the  other  view.    Also  Halah,  a 
province,  going  before  Habor,  seems  to  imply  that  both 
are  provinces ;  since  one  could  hardly  speak  in  close 
•accession  of  putting  them  in  a  province  and  in  a  river, 
as  if  the  same  tiling  were  meant  in  the  two  cases. 

GRACE.  This  is  the  usual  rendering  of  the  Greek 
Xdpis  in  New  Testament  scripture,  though  sometimes 
farvur,  or  good- will  toward  persons  that  appear  fit  ob- 
jects of  it,  La  11. 40, 52 ;  Ac.  It.  47  -,  and  favour  rendered  back 
for  favour  received,  grutitudt,  thankstjlringt,  Lu.  ii.Hi 
iTiL*;iTi  i  13, ae,  are  the  translations  adopted.  But 
both  the  original  term,  and  the  corresponding  English 
word  yract,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  employed 
to  express  the  free  undeserved  mercy  and  favour  of 
God  to  sinful  men  through  Jesus  Christ,  as  opposed  to 
aD  demands  of  law  and  claims  of  merit.    The  gospel  ib 
hence  peculiarly  the  revelation  of  God's  grace;  Christ 
himself  is  made  known  as  full  of  grace;  grace  came  by 
him  as  the  law  had  come  by  Moses;  and  in  the  saluta- 
tion* of  his  apostles  to  the  churches  and  individuals 
who  owned  their  authority,  grace  ever  took  the  prece- 
dence, Jn.  |.  H,  t7;  Bo.  I  7,  Ac    Hence,  salvation  is  repre- 
sented as  being  altogether  of  grace — "  by  grace  ye  nre 
saved,"  Ep.  u  s ;  a*,  t.  4 — and  believers  now  are  not  under 
the  law,  bnt  under  grace,  Ran  it ;  that  is,  not  formally 
placed  under  the  enactments  and  covenant  of  law,  but 
under  the  rich  and  plenteous  provisions  of  grace.  As 
their  state  of  peace  and  privilege  here,  so  their  final 
blessedness  and  glory  hereafter,  is  ascribed  to  the  praise 
of  divine  grace,  Kp  I.  «    It  was  a  very  natural  exten- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  won!  to  apply  it,  as  is  some- 
times done,  to  the  reflex  acts  and  operations  of  the  grace 
manifested  from  God  to  the  sinner—  to  the  exercised 
love,  beneficence,  spiritual  joy,  kc,  which  arc  at  once 
the  fruit  and  the  evidence  of  imparted  grace,  lCo.  xri.  3; 
J  Co.  tIU.  4.  « ;  Ptalle  T.    Considered,  however,  in  what  is 
undoubtedly  its  main  aspect — as  a  quality  in  the  divine 
administration — it  cannot  properly  lie  discussed  apart, 
but  must  be  viewed,  in  order  to  be  understood  aright, 
in  connection  with  the  diverse  purposes  and  acts  which 
most  peculiarly  exemplify  it,  such  as  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  election,  kc. 
GRANARY,    (kt  Agbicultire. 
GRAPE.    -See  Vixe. 

GRASS,    itn  (ekazir),  i  KI.  x.lll    Job  xl.  i.v,  P».  xxrti  ?; 

•T 

cir.  i4,*c.;  k«t>»  idesha),  the  first  shoot*  or  tender  spires, 

the  soft  young  herbage,  Do.  xxxli.  2;  2  s»  xxlil  4;  Job  it  «: 
Pr.  xxril.  88;  ttrpS  (leirsh),  the  grass  which  grows  up  after 

mowing,  in  some  places  still  called  "aftermath,"  or 
"fog,"  and  in  New  England  called  "rowen,"  Am  rU  i; 
tftfrl  {rhath<uh\  dry  grass;  grass  which  has  withered 

a*  it  grew,  f<rr  " hay"  was  not  made  in  Palestine,  I«. ».  14; 
xxxiii.  li.  A.  v.,  "  stubble;"  in  the  New  Testament  *6>ro», 

Jfat  rl  30,  *c 

As  in  Mat.  vi.  30,  where  a  lily  is  called  "the  grass  of 
the  field,"  it  is  evident  that,  like  the  Latin  "gramen," 

the  Hebrew  equivalent  had 


a  very  extensive  range,  and  was  not  restricted  to  the 
' '  grasses "  (liraminca-)  of  the  botanist.  These  are  them- 
selves a  very  ample  order,  ranging  from  diminutive 
plants  like  our  own  mouse-ear  barley,  to  the  bamboo 
which  shoots  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  an 
Indian  jungle;  and  including  productions  as  various  as 
the  A  rundo  donax  of  Southern  Europe,  which  furnishes 
the  fisherman  with  his  rod  and  the  weaver  with  his 
"reed,"  the  cereals  which  supply  to  all  mankind  tho 
staff  of  life,  and  the  sugar-cane  which  on  the  table  of 
the  humblest  artizan  in  Eurojw  or  America  places 
luxuries  unknown  to  a  Roman  emperor. 

But  when  we  speak  of  grass  we  arc  usually  thinking 
of  the  narrow  blades,  so  thickset  and  tender,  which  form 
the  sward  on  a  meadow  or  the  matchless  turf  on  an 
English  lawn.  Or  if  we  are  thinking  of  a  separate 
plant,  it  is  a  hollow  glossy  stem  rising  up  from  the 
midst  of  these  spiry  blades,  and  throwing  out  similar 
leaves  from  its  joints,  till  it  ends  in  blossoming  spikc- 
leta,  loose  or  more  compact,  which,  when  the  flowering 
time  is  over,  show  the  taper  corn-like  seeds  inclosed  in 
the  chaffy  glumes,  and  which  we  destine  as  food  for 
the  catde,  even  as  we  reserve  the  fruit  of  the  cereal 
grasses  as  food  fur  ourselves.  The  fescues,  darnels, 
and  poas,  which  clothe  the  meadows  and  build  up  the 
hay-ricks  at  home  are  pigmies,  however,  when  com- 
pared with  the  grass  "which  grows  for  the  cattle"  of 
other  lands;  with  the  "tussac,"  for  instance,  whoBe 
enormous  tufts  form  an  inexhaustible  supply  to  the 
herds  both  amphibious  and  terrestrial  of  the  Falkland 
Isles,  and  the  beautiful  pampas-grass,  under  which  the 
huntsman  can  ride  and  see  high  overhead  iU  "  plume 
of  silvery  feathers." 

The  imperfect  enumeration  which  we  possess  of 
grasses  native  to  Palestine  is  of  less  importance,  as  the 
scriptural  allusions  may  very  well  be  understood  with- 
out our  U-ing  able  to  identify  the  species.  The  psal- 
mist wishes,  Pi.  cxxlx.  «,  that  the  haters  of  Zion  may  W 
'"as  the  grass  upon  the  house-tops,  which  withercth 
afore  it  groweth  up;"  or,  as  it  should  l>e  rendered,  "be- 
fore it  is  plucked  up"  Hengntenlwrg,  Wnlford,  he),  and 
Isaiah,  ch  xxjtu  27,  speaks  of  vanquished  populations 
"  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  as  the  grass  on  the  house- 
tops, blasted  Iwfore  it  be  grown  up."  On  the  flat 
roofs  at  the  present  day  any  one  may  see  grass  which 
has  sprung  up  in  the  rainy  season,  withered  away 
by  the  first  weeks  of  sunshine.  "When  I  first  came 
to  reside  in  Jerusalem,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "my  house 
was  connected  with  an  ancient  church,  tho  roof  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  grass.  This 
being  in  the  way  of  a  man  employed  to  n-pair  my 
house,  he  actually  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  it  off;  and 
I  have  seen  others  do  the  same  thing  without  tho  slight- 
est hesitation.  Nor  is  there  any  danger;  for  it  would 
require  a  large  expense  for  fuel  sufficient  to  burn  the 
present  city  of  Jerusalem  "  (Tho  Land  and  the  Hook,  pt  It 
r.  44*.  Indeed  nearer  home  we  may  often  see  grass  and 
even  oats  springing  up  on  the  roof  of  a  thatched  cottage, 
and  a  goat  perad  venture  nibbling  the  herbage  afore  it 
is  withered.  The  dew  "distilling"  on  tho  grass,  and 
the  rain  descending  on  the  mown  grass,  or  rather  on 
the  grass  which  has  been  close-  browsed  by  the  cattle, 
furnish  the  Bacred  poetry  with  a  frequent  and  exquisite 
image,  Do  xxxiL  J ;  P«.  Ixxii  «;  Pr.  xlx.  12;  Mi  ».  7;  and  still  more 
frequently  does  that  emblem  recur  in  which  our  fleeting 
generations  are  compared  to  the  grass  "  which  in  the 
morning  groweth  up,  aud  which  in  the  evening  is  cut 
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down  and  withereth,"  xc.  0;  xxxrtl.  2;  xcll.  7;ciL  11;  citl.  14; 
UxlO;Ja.  t.  10;  iro  l.il.  [J.H.] 

GRASSHOPPER  fcia-w,  ^j,  ^o6,  3Jn, 

v :  -  t  t 

efafflft].    The  first  of  these  tonus  properly  signifies 

the  migratory  Uxnist  (Gryllus  migratorius),  whose  irre- 
gular visitation*  often  produce  such  utter  devastation. 
{See  Loccst.)  The  second  occurs  but  twice,  viz.  in 
Am.  vii.  1,  "  The  I^ord  God  ....  formed  grasshop- 
pers in  the  beginning  of  the  shooting  up  of  the  latter 
growth;"  and  in  Na.  iii.  17,  where  the  construction  is 
peculiar,  »3^3        (gob  gobai,  locust  of  locust*),  perhaps 

T 

a  repetition  of  intensity,  as  our  translators  appear  to 
have  taken  it,  for  they  render  the  phraso  "great  gras*- 
hoppers." 

Hie  former  of  these  two  passages  alludes  to  the 
voracity  of  the  gob,  as  "  eating  the  grass  of  the  land," 
so  as  to  "  make  an  end"  of  it,  a  character  so  common 
to  the  Gryllidfr,  that  it  does  not  help  us  to  identify  the 
species.  The  latter  gives  us  the  additional  particulars 
of  "camping  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day,  and  fleeing 
away  when  the  sun  ariseth."  This  also  is  general, 
for  sluggish  repose  during  cold  weather,  and  activity 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  hot  sun,  is  common  not  merely 
to  the  grasshopper  tribe,  but  to  most  insects.  We  do 
not  think  more  than  this  is  intended  in  the  allusion; 
but  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  locust  in  its  different 
stages  is  here  described.    "The  locust  lays  her  eggs 

....  under  the  shelter  of  a  bush  or  hedge  

They  are  protected  by  their  situation  from  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  are  hatched  early  in  spring  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Consequently,  in  the  places  which  have  ken 
visited  by  tho  plague  of  locusts,  the  hedges  and  ridges 
swarm  with  the  young  ones  about  the  middle  of  April. 
....  At  l.i-'.  when  the  sun  has  waxed  warm  about 
the  end  of  June,  they  acquire  their  perfect  condition 
by  the  development  of  their  wings,  and  1  flee  away." " 
(Plct.  Bible  in  loco.) 

The  word  chagab  is  equally  indefinite  as  to  species, 
though  no  doubt  exists  as  to  its  designating  some  one 
or  other  of  tlie  numerous  kinds  of  Gryllida.  The  LXX. 
always  render  it  by  the  generic  term  d»,  If,  and  the 
Vulgate  by  locusta.  In  three  of  the  five  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  minuteness  is  the  prominent 
idea  intended:  "  We  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grass- 
hoppers," Su. iiu.33;  "The  grasshopper  shall  be  a  bur- 
den," Be.  ill.  5;  "  The  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grass- 
hoppers," 1*.  xl.  a.  In  2  C!h.  vii.  13,  the  same  insects, 
here  rendered  in  the  English  version  locusts,  are  depicted 
as  a  plague  commanded  "  to  devour  the  land  ;"  while 
in  the  remaining  example  of  tho  word  wo  have  merely 
a  generic  mention — "tho  grasshopper  after  his  kind," 
L«.  xl  a.  There  is  no  real  distinction  between  grass- 
hoppers and  locusts,  several  of  the  small  species  so 
familiar  to  us  in  our  English  meadows  being  true 
locusts,  such  as  G.  stridulus,  G.  Jtaripes,  which  have  the 
very  same  generic  characters  as  G.  migratorius,  G. 
ttgyptiui,  kc.  The  rendering  of  the  word  chagab  by 
grasshopper  is  therefore  unexceptionable,  expressing 
some  undetermined  species  of  Gryllus,  with  the  same 
voracious  habits  as  the  migratory  locusts,  but  of  small 
sixc.  There  are  doubtless  many  such  species  found  in 
Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  in  all 
temperate  and  warm  regions. 

The  mouth  of  a  gryllus  is  a  curious  piece  of  mechan- 
ism. It  consists  of  nine  distinct  organs — an  upper  lip, 
two  mandibles,  two  lower  jaws,  and  two  pairs  of  jointed 


organs  called  palpi,  which  arc  probably  the  teal  of 
some  peculiar  sense.  The  Up  is  a  cleft  plate,  and  fold, 
down  from  above,  while  the  mandibles  and  jam  wurk 
from  right  to  left ;  the  former  are  very  strong  bonu 
plates,  curved  and  notched  at  their  meeting  facet  uri 
admirably  fitted  for  their  assigned  office  of  biting  down 
vegetable  substances.  [r.  n.  c.j 

GREAVES.   &<  Armour. 
GRECIANS,  HELLENISTS  ['EXA***™).  There 
is  much  division  of  opinion  aa  to  who  the  partit*  caiW 
in  the  New  Testament  Grecians  are.   They  are  cnotrv 
distinguished  from  those  called  Hebrews,  Ac  til; ami 
the  difference  usually  supposed  to  exist  between  them 
is  that  the  Grecians  or  Hellenists  were  the  Grecian 
Jews,  or  those  who  spoke  Greek  as  their  ordinary  lan- 
guage and  used  the  Septuagint  version;  while  the  He 
brews  were  those  Jews  who  spoke  the  Hebrew  or  Srro- 
Chaluaic  language  and  used  the  Hebrew  Scripture* 
(Alford  In  Ac  tl.  1).    To  this  view  is  generally  added  that 
the  Hellenists  lived  out  of  Palestine,  and  the  Hebrew*  it 
Palestine  (Wahfi  CUtU.  ;  Dr  Davidtoni  Iutrod  L  p  a).  Fabri- 
cius  give*  us  no  fewer  than  seven  opinions  00  tba 
question  (Rib.  (Jrroc.  ir.  *ta).    The  first  is  that  the  Hellen- 
ists mean  the  Gentiles;  the  second,  that  they  were  Je»i 
who  adhered  to  the  Romans,  or  lived  in  their  pay;  the 
third,  that  they  are  not  significant  of  nation  or  language 
alone,  but  also  of  faction  or  party;  the  fourth,  that  thrr 
are  Jews  of  the  second  dispersion  living  in  the  Greciaa 
provinces;  the  fifth,  that  they  are  Jews  living  out  of 
Palestine,  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  speaking  the  Ian 
gunge  of  the  land  they  lived  in;  the  sixth,  that  tbet 
were  proselytes  from  the  Greeks;  the  seventh,  that  ukt 
were  Jews  living  out  of  Judea,  and  speaking  the  Gmk 
tongue.    To  these  opinions  Mr.  Roln-rU  has  added 
another,  that  the  term  is  not  significant  at  all  of  a 
fcrence  as  to  language  or  country,  but  that  the  Hellen- 
ists and  Hebrews  formed  two  parties  among  the  Jen 
lioth  at  home  and  abroad,  who  differed  from  each  other 
in  religious  principle,  the  Hellenists  Icing  distbguisbtd 
by  a  liberal  spirit,  while  the  Hebrews  were  the  rigid 
adherents  to  Judaism         »*io  *  on  th«  Oo*pei»,  p  LcO 
A  brief  view  of  the  passages  where  these  terms  occur 
will  bring  us  to  a  satisfactory  view  as  to  who  the 
Hellenist*  really  were.    We  will  first  attend  to  tbt 
term  "  Hebrews." 

The  infant  church  of  Jerusalem  was  composed  'i 
Hebrews  and  Hellenists,  Ac.  n.  1.  Of  theee  the  Hebrew* 
were  tbo  most  influential  and  powerful,  and  we  but 
therefore  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  were  far  mc** 
numerous  in  Jerusalem  than  the  Hellenist*.  Agaia 
we  gather  from  2  Co.  xi.  22,  and  Phi.  iii.  5,  that  He 
brews  signified  a  smaUer  section  of  the  Jewish  peork 
than  Israelite  did;  the  bitter  phrase  probably  embraced 
all  the  natural  descendants  of  Jacob,  the  former  » 
of  them  only.  Again,  we  gather  fmm  He 
not  a  term  distinctive  of  * 
peculiar  school  of  Jewish  theology,  of  the  school  of  rigid 
Judaism  as  distinguished  from  a  more  liberal  achool. 
for  when  Paul  would  indicate  that  he  had  hclonpd  to 
this  rigid  school  of  Judaism,  he  adds  that,  UM  touch 
ing  the  law  he  was  a  Pharisee,"  an  intimation  wholly 
superfluous,  if  by  Hebrews  were  meant  the  rigid  sdfi 
of  Jewish  opinion.  Again,  we  gather  from  the  fad 
that  Paul  was  a  Hebrew,  that  the  phrase  has  no  refer- 
ence to  birth;  Paul  was  born  in  the  foreign  city  ^ 
Tarsus,  and  yet  lie  was  a  Hebrew;  he  was  educated  ai 
Jerusalem,  but  he  was  bom  abroad,  Atixiu  One* 


iii.  5,  that  Hebrews  was 
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from  Paul's  being  a  Hebrew  we  gather  that  the 
phrase  in  not  distinctive  of  language,  for  Paul  was 
equally  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Hebrew;  and  be- 
sides the  knowledge  of  both  these  languages  was  com- 
mon in  Jerusalem  <«?  Gbkece)  .  We  gather  accordingly 
from  these  passages  that  Hebrews  in  St.  Paul  s  time 
meant  those  Jews  who,  whether  born  at  homo  or 
abroad,  had  received  their  education  and  training  in 
the  schools  of  Judea,  and  especially  in  Jerusalem.  The 
phrase  wat  distinctive,  not  of  nation,  or  language,  or 
opinion,  but  of  the  place  of  education.  On  this  view 
few  foreign  Jews  would  Iw  Hebrews,  while  most  of  the 
home  born  Jews  would  be  designated  by  the  term. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Hellenists.    As  contradistin- 
guished from  Hebrews,  these  would  signify  such  Jews 
as,  whether  born  in  Palestine  or  not,  had  received  their 
education  and  religious  training  in  foreign  lands.  On 
this  view  most  of  the  Jews  born  abroad  would  be 
Hellenist**,  while  few  of  the  homeborn  Jews  would  lie 
included  in  the  term.    We  will  find  the  notices  of  Scrip- 
ture to  agree  with  this  view.    The  infant  church  of 
Jerusalem  was  composed  of  Hebrews  and  Hellenists, 
A*,  ri.  l.    While  the  Hellenists  were  the  weaker  and  less 
numerous  party,  they  were  at  the  same  time  by  no  means 
without  influence,  and  seem  to  have  constituted  a  strong 
minority  in  the  church.    According  to  our  view  these 
were  Jew*  who  had  received  a  foreign  education,  and 
of  such  we  learn  from  Ac.  ii.  5,  that  there  were  great 
numbers  then  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  men  who  had 
remained  up  to  the  time  of  manhood  in  some  foreign 
land,  the  knowledge  of  whose  tongue  they  brought  with 
them,  but  who  had  for  some  reason  come  afterwards  to 
live  in  Jerusalem.    We  further  gather  from  Ac.  ii. 
»5,  41,  that  many  of  these  foreign  educated  Jews  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  thus  formed  that  power- 
ful minority  whose  murmurs  against  the  yet  stronger 
Hebrews  we  read  of  in  Ac.  vi.  1 .    We  learn  somewhat 
more  about  the  Hellenists  in  Ac.  ix.  29.    It  was  with 
them  that  Paul  came  chiefly  into  controversy  on  his 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem.    They  were  here  evidently  a 
powerful  body,  for  it  was  to  guard  Paul's  life  from 
them  that  he  was  sent  away  on  this  occasion  from  Jeru- 
salem, ror.  30.    They  seem  also  to  have  prided  them- 
selves  on  their  powers  of  reasoning,  and  as  clever  dis- 
putants to  have  stood  forth  as  the  liest  champions  of 
Judaism,  and  were  probably  those  same  men  who, 
Ac  ri  »,  had  before  disputed  with  Stephen,  and  brought 
about  his  death,  and  on  which  occasion  Paul  had  him- 
r*.lf  sided  with  them,  Ac.  rtL  60.    This  would  make  them 
more  eager  against  the  convert,  and  would  also  dispose 
htm  to  meet  them.    It  accords  also  with  the  view  that 
the  Hellenists  were  foreign  educated  Jews,  of  whom 
great  numbers  resided  at  Jerusalem.     We  find  only 
one  other  mention  of  the  Hellenists  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  not  however  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Antioch, 
Ae.  xL  to.     The  passage  present*  two  readings,  one 
having  'EWvrurrdt,  the  other  'KXXifw.    The  external 
evidence  is  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  former  (Bloomfteid'* 
fir.  Tot.  in  loco);  and  the  internal  evidence  appears  to  us 
also  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.    In  ver.  19  we  are 
told  that  they  who  were  scattered  on  Stephen's  death 
came  to  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching 
to  none  but  the  Jew*  only;  ver.  20  describes  particularly 
the  preaching  of  tome  of  these  just  ipoien  of  at  A  ntioch; 
a«  they  preached  to  none  at  Antioch  but  Jews  only,  the 
reading  of  ver.  20  must  be  'EWnPurrdi. 


or  very  nearly  so,  for  Jews  ('lovSaioi)  dwelling  in  the 
foreign  city  of  Antioch;  the  Jews  of  ver.  19  being  the 
Hellenists  of  ver.  20.  While  we  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  reading  of  this  verse,  it  is  right  to  add  that 
scholars  of  the  highest  name  prefer  the  reading  "EXX17- 
wit  (BengeL  Gricsliach,  Theile  et  R.  Stier,  Lachmann, 
Scholz,  Teschendorf).  They  rest  their  preference  parti y 
on  a  certain  amount  of  external  evidence,  which,  how- 
ever, they  allow  to  be  inferior  to  that  for  the  other  read- 
ing, but  chiefly  on  a  contrast  between  vers.  1 9  and  20, 
which  is  said  to  )>e  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  particle 
6V  at  the  beginning  of  the  latter  verse.  But  while  this 
particle  is  commonly  used  in  an  adversative  sense,  it 
also  frequently  serves  merely  to  pass  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  by  an  easy  transition  to  denote  something 
like  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  thus  we 
understand  it  here.  Having  in  ver.  19  mentioned  in 
general  terms  the  preaching  of  all  those  who  were  scat- 
tered from  Jerusalem  on  Stephen's  persecution,  the  his- 
torian seems  here  to  take  up  what  some  of  them  did  in 
following  out  the  common  course  of  proceeding.  If, 
however,  any  arc  disposed  to  think  that  the  particle  dV 
indicates  a  contrast  between  what  was  done  by  those 
spoken  of  in  ver.  19  and  those  spoken  of  in  ver.  20, 
it  bears  with  this  sense  most  powerfully  in  favour 
of  believing  Greeks  being  meant,  and  not  Jewish 
Christians.  [h.  c] 

GREECE  ['EXXdT,  Heb.         Jaran].    Greece  is 

sometimes  described  as  a  country  containing  the  four 
provinces  of  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia  or  Hellas,  and 
Peloponnesus,  but  more  commonly  the  two  latter 
alone  are  understood  to  be  comprised  in  it.  We  will 
consider  it  as  composed  of  Hellas  and  Peloponnesus, 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  four 
provinces  were  originally  inhabited  by  people  of  similar 
lauguage  and  origin,  and  whose  religion  and  manners 
were  alike.  Except  upon  its  northern  boundary  it  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  which  intersects  it 
in  every  direction,  and  naturally  gives  to  its  population 
seafaring  habits.  It  is  also  a  very  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounding  in  eminences  of  great  height,  which 
branch  out  and  intersect  the  land  from  its  northern  to 
its  southern  extremity,  and  form  the  natural  limits  of 
many  of  the  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided.  At  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  it  is  separated  into  its  two  great 
divisions,  of  which  the  northern  was  called  Gnecia 
entra  Peloponnesum,  and  the  southern  the  Peloponne- 
sus, now  called  the  Morea.  The  mountain  and  sea 
are  thus  the  grand  natural  characteristics  of  Greece, 
and  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  religion,  poetry, 
history,  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  country  has 
been  always  famous  for  the  temperature  of  its  climate, 
the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil. 

Of  the  history  of  Greece  before  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad,  B.C.  776,  little  that  can  be  depended  on  is 
known.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  from  very  remote 
periods  of  antiquity,  long  prior  to  this  date,  the  country 
had  been  inhabited,  but  facte  are  so  intermingled  with 
legend  and  fable  in  the  traditions  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  these  ancient  times,  that  it  is  impossible  with 
certainty  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true  (History 
of  Greece  by  Q.  Orote,  preface  to  vol.  I.)  The  periods  at  which 
some  of  the  noted  settlements  are  said  in  profane 
writers  to  have  been  made  in  Greece  are  of  a  very  re- 
The  reign  of  Inachus,  who  is  supposed  to 
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have  founded  Argon,  some  place  B.C.  (Apollo**.  II  l) 
yEgialeus  is  thought  to  have  founded  Kicyon  l».c.  20S9, 
aud  Uranus  to  liave  settled  in  Greece  B.C.  2042  (T«wiu- 
«mir«  Muiualuf  UaUw).  These  are  periods  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  while  they  presuppose  wtiil  earlier  settlements 
of  the  country  by  tribes  whose  nainea  arc  wholly  lost, 
ami  they  derive  very  considerable  confirmation  from  a 
chapter  in  the  )->>->k  of  Genesis,  which  gives  us  in  a  few 
vera*  more  trustworthy  information  alxmt  the  early 
distribution  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  than  we  derive 
from  any  other  sources.  It  is  from  Javan,  0«  l2,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Greece  is  derived,  1»  lx»l  19.  This  Javan  had  four  sons, 
Elisha,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodatiitn,  and  by  these 
we  are  told  that  ' '  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided 
in  their  lauds,"  Go  i_  4,v  By  the  Hebrew  word  for  "isles" 
{yit,  ',,n»)  w  meant  not  merely  what  we  call  islands,  but 

♦  •  * 

also  those  lands  lying  to  the  westward  of  Judea  which 
were  reached  by  sea  from  that  country  (Gcwnhu,  Fuor«t, 
Cullyam,  Sacred  Interpreter,  I.  H»).  Tliis  description  spe- 
cially |toints  out  ( ireeee,  the  first  great  land  reached  by 
sea  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  after  penetrating  tlirough 
the  archipelago  of  islands  studding  the  -Egean  Sea. 
This  western  migration  of  the  grandsons  of  Noah  with 
their  families  is  further  fixed  by  the  circumstances 
related  in  Go.  xi.  1-8,  as  having  taken  place  sulwe 
latently  to  the  building  of  I  I  J  I  and  the  confusion  of 
languages.  The  building  of  I  tain;  1  is  usually  placed 
from  about  B.C.  2230  to  B.C.  2247,  which  agrees  quite 
sufficiently  witli  the  early  dates  claimed  for  the  first 
settlements  in  Greece.  Henceforward  we  meet  with  no 
reference,  even  of  a  general  kind,  to  ( 1  recce  in  the  Bible, 
until  we  find  special  allusions  to  it  by  name  in  the  pro- 
phets, as  a  slave- holding  country  intimately  connected 
by  commerce  with  Tyre,  as  destined  after  its  conquest 
by  Alexander  to  form  the  tlrird  of  the  four  great 
monarchies  of  the  ancient  world,  and  as  foreordained 
to  receive  from  Jerusalem  the  blessedness  of  the  new 
covenant  which  God  was  to  establish  with  the  Gentiles, 
Em  xitli.  13 ;  D»  Till.  SI ;  Is.  Ivrl  1». 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
represent  them  in  a  very  barbarous  state,  little  if  at 
all  superior  to  the  condition  of  those  whom  we  call 
savages  at  the  present  day.  The  usual  causes  produced 
this  great  degeneracy  from  the  civilization  which  they 
left  behind  them  in  the  part  of  Ash*  from  which  they 
migrated.  Being,  as  the  early  settlers  in  most  coun- 
tries are,  of  a  wild  and  adventurous  character,  cut  off 
by  the  sea  from  any  frequent  communication  with  the 
old  country,  thrown  upon  a  land  which  at  first  afforded 
abundance  of  food  to  the  hunter  with  little  necessity  for 
application  to  the  laborious  Ufa  of  the  husbandman, 
with  a  religion  even  then  corrupted  from  the  pure  theism 
of  Noah,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  men 
who  aided  in  the  building  of  Babel,  and  who  partook  of 
the  civilization  of  the  world  at  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  flood,  degenerated  into  the  wild  hunters,  who  for- 
got the  art*  of  husbandry,  and  where  hunting  failed 
bail  recourse  to  the  berries  of  the  woods  for  their  food. 
When  their  numbers  increased  they  would  encroach 
upon  each  others  hunting  grounds,  and  hence  tribal 
wars,  such  as  we  read  of  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  would  be  the  chronic  state  of  the  rude  inhabi- 
tants of  primitive  Greece. 

The  East  from  which  they  originally  came  restored 
civilization  to  the  degenerate  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
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From  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  come  U»> 
and  letters,  and  with  them  the  forms  of  idolatrous 
worship  into  which  the  learned  priesthood  of  these  lainL« 
had  perverted  the  monotheism  of  Noah.    We  now  nod 
great  names  arising,  and  preserved  in  the  legendarr  |l  I 
history  of  Greece,  in  connection  with  whom  it  h  im- 
possible not  to  suppose  that  along  with  an  admixture  m 
fable  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  related. 
The  Egyptian  Iuachus  founds  the  kingdom  of  Argcs, 
about  B.C.  1856  (Apollodor .  u  »).    From  the  same  coun- 
try Cecrops  leads  a  colony.  B.C.  1566,  settles  in  a  barren 
promontory,  where  he  builds  a  city,  called  at  first  (.'ecto- 
pia after  him,  but  since  known  by  the  world- renowned 
name  of  Athena*  or  Athens,  from  the  Egyptian  goddes* 
Neith.    At  a  later  period  from  the  same  land  coma 
Danaus,  who  expels  the  royal  house  of  Argos,  and  gives 
his  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Greece.  Abuut 
B.C.  1650,  the  Phoenician  Cadmus,  in  consequence  a*  ii 
supposed  of  political  troubles  in  Palestine,  occupied 
Bocotia,  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes,  ami 
gave  to  Greece  those  letters  which  the  genius  of  her 
sons  was  afterwards  to  make  so  renowned.    And  the 
Phrygian  Pelops,  about  B.C.  1283,  became  monarch  U 
the  southern  half  of  Greece,  thence  called  after  him 
the  Peloponnesus.    Amid  the  mist  of  legend  and  fahk 
stand  out  these  great  names,  some  of  the  few  historic 
stand  points  in  times  when  almost  all  is  sliadowy  sad 
fleeting,  while  all  alike,  legend,  and  fable,  and  history, 
have  been  depicted  by  the  master  -  hand  of  Humer. 
During  this  period  of  mingled  legend  and  historr 
Greece  would  appear  to  have  begun  to  exercise  a  foreign 
influence.   The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  about  s.c 
1263,  and  the  siege  of  Troy  about  n.c.  1193,  for  both 
of  which  there  would  appear  to  be  historical  founda- 
tion, attest  tins.  During  these  early  periods  the  Greek* 
exchanged  monarchical  for  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment.    With  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  ac.  "k 
the  period  of  real  Grecian  history,  as  distinguished 
from  legend,  begins.    From  this  time  until  the  end 
of  that  generation  of  men  who  accompanied  Alexan- 
der to  the  Persian  war,  i.e.  until  B.C.  300,  is  the 
period  during  with  Greece  occupies  a  great  leading 
position  as  a  political  power.    Its  history  during  ths* 
period  has  been  well  divided  by  Mr.  Grote  into  «x 
departments,  tike  first  of  which  may  lie  looked  a»  a 
period  of  preparation  for  the  five  following,  which  a 
haust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas. 

1.  Period  from  776  B.c.  to  560  B.C.,  the  accession  of 
Peisistratus  at  Athens  and  of  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

2.  From  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  and  Cr«u«  to 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece. 

3.  From  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  to  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  overthrow  of  Athens. 

4 .  From  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the 
battle  of  Leuktra. 

5.  From  the  battle  of  Leuktra  to  that  of  Charooea. 

6.  From  the  battle  of  Chorronea  to  the  end  of  the 
generation  of  Alexander.  (Grots'*  History  of  Grwe*.  pr*fr«t 

It  is  to  this  period  that  we  find  the  greater  number  d 
the  references  to  Greece  in  the  Hebrew  prophet*  to  refer. 
The  first  historical  notice  of  Greece,  as  the  earl** 
mention  of  ita  settlement,  is  made  in  Scripture.  The 
prophet  Joel,  about  B.C.  800,  speaks  of  Greece  a»  » 
great  slave-mart,  to  which  the  Tynan  merchant* 
brought  their  captives  from  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for 
sale,  JocJ  Hi.  6  This  was  the  earliest  introduction  of  the 
Jews  to  a  people  with  whom,  and  with  whose  customs 
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and  language,  they  were  afterwards  to  be  intimately 
connected  through  the  conquest  of  Alexander  and  the 
t  ■;ul'lid;ment  <>f  the  I ;  redan  empire  in  A  lift,  Wi  thus 
find  Greece  distinguished  at  its  earliest  historic  period 
a*  a  great  slave  holding  country.  The  reference  to 
Greece  in  Ezekiel,  somewhat  over  one  hundred  year* 
later  than  that  in  Joel,  brings  forward  Greece,  in  con- 
junction with  other  countries,  an  a  trading  country  ex- 
changing the  merchandise  of  Tyre  for  slaves  and 
brazen  vessels,  E»e.  ixril.U.  In  Joel  we  saw  Greece 
purchasing  Jewish  slaves  from  Tyre:  in  Ezekiel  we 
find  Greece  bringing  in  her  own  ship  to  Tyre  slaves 
and  brazen  vessels,  and  receiving  instead  the  merchan- 
dise of  Tyre.  Greek  slaves  were  highly  prized  in  tho 
East  (Boehart,  Otoft.  Sac  part  I  lib  ill  c.  3,  p.  ITS);  and  refer- 
once  may  perhajm  heru  bo  made  to  the  workmanship 
of  It..--  for  which  Corinth  afterwards  at  least  was  so 
famoiM  (Pliny,  Nat  flUt  b  h.*It.  c.  3 ;  Journal  of  Sacrod  Litera- 
ture, Jan.  is«2,  p.  35o).  The  reference  in  Daniel  to  Greece 
is  prophetic,  Da.  til.  6-,  rill  S,  H.  During  tho  reign  of 
Belshaxzar  king  of  Babylon  he  sees  his  famous  vision 
of  the  four  great  ancient  monarchies,  of  which  the  fir.«t,  or 
Babylonian,  was  then  verging  to  its  close.  Four  beasts 
represent  the  four  kingdoms,  of  which  the  four  winged 
leopard  represents  Greece.  In  another  dream  he  sees 
a  fuller  vision  of  the  second  ami  third  of  these  kingdoms 
engaged  in  the  deadly  struggle  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  the  Grecian 
Alexander:  in  this  a  he- goat  represent*  Greece.  The 
representations  in  both  these  dreams  are  admirably 
descriptive  of  tho  rise  of  the  Grecian  empire.  The  four- 
winged  leopard,  the  great  he- goat  from  the  West  tliat 
touched  not  the  ground,  and  ran  upon  the  ram  in  the 
fury  of  his  might,  marvellously  represent  that  wonder- 
ful power,  which  under  the  fierce  young  Macedonian 
with  the  rapid  flight  of  the  bird,  the  ferocity  of  tlw 
leopard,  and  the  strength  of  the  horned  goat,  rushed 
from  Europe  upon  the  East,  and  within  the  short  space 
of  six  years  sulslued  the  Medea  and  Persians,  overran 
Babylon  ami  Egypt,  carried  its  victorious  arms  to  the 
confines  of  India,  and  only  erased  to  conquer  when 
there  was  no  enemy  left  to  subdue.  It  was  indeed  a 
prophecy  worthy  to  lie  shown  to  Alexander,  as  Jose- 
phus  tells  us  that  it  was  (Ant.  ri  nil  .'.).  The  political 
history  of  Greece  from  this  period  ceases  to  Iw  of  much 
interest.  We  next  find  Rome  with  her  usual  policy 
siding  with  Greece  in  her  efforts  to  throw  off  tho  yoke 
of  Macedon :  delivering  the  power  which  invoked  her 
assistance  from  tho  Mace<  Ionian  yoke,  only  to  bring  her 
under  her  own;  until  B.C.  Ud  Greece  is  declared  a  pro- 
vince of  tho  all-embracing  Roman  empire,  under  the 
nauio  of  Achaia,  and  from  thenceforward  ceases  to  ex- 
enrise  any  independent  political  action. 

The  influence  of  Grorce  upon  the  religious  destinies 
of  the  human  race  was  of  the  most  important  kind.  It 
exorcised  this  influence  chiefly  in  two  ways:  first,  in 
stirring  up  the  human  mind  from  Iwuharous  stagnation 
ami  brutal  ignorance,  and  disciplining  and  exercising 
the  mental  powers ;  secondly,  in  providing  a  language 
more  capable  of  giving  expression  to  thought  than  any 
other  tongue  of  man,  spreading  this  language  over 
the  surface  of  the  civilized  earth,  anil  even  into  barlia- 
rous  lands,  affording  thus  a  channel  for  the  labours  of 
the  first  Christian  missionaries,  a  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  the  scattered  Christian  churches,  a  dejio- 
sitory  for  the  inspired  writings  which  were  to  be  for  all 

time  the  rule  of  faith  to  the  Christian  world.    In  this 
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light  the  influence  of  Greece  upon  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  of  the  most  important  kind.  The  Babylonian 
empire  rose,  conquered,  and  fell,  and  left  no  impress 
upon  the  human  mind :  the  Persian  empire  was  much 
the  same:  tho  Grecian  in  turn  rose,  conquered,  and  fell, 
but  her  living  spirit  survived  the  overthrow  of  the 
political  body,  and,  as  though  freed  from  an  encum- 
brance, worked  more  effectually  when  under  the  do- 
minion of  Rome  upon  the  human  intellect  than  she  had 
done  when  at  the  zenith  of  her  power.  Judaism  was 
meant  for  one  nation,  and  the  language  which  preserved 
its  history  and  laws  was  confined  to  that  nation,  and 
died  out  even  among  them :  the  gospel  was  meant  for 
all  nations,  it  consequently  required  a  universal  lan- 
guage, and  such  a  language  Greece  nursed  and  gave 
to  the  world. 

The  influence  which  had  this  most  important  effect 
upon  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  secured  by  Greece 
chiefly  in  these  three  ways,  viz.  -  the  progress  of  her 
arms,  the  diffusion  of  her  colonies,  and  the  power  of  her 
literature.  The  three  combined  to  stamp  Grecian  in- 
tellect and  the  Grecian  language  ujion  the  human  race. 
'Hie  Persian  invasion  and  its  repulse  first  raised  Greece 
into  prominent  political  notice.  Tho  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, Thermopyl.-e,  Salami*,  and  Platwa,  spread  through- 
out the  East  the  knowledge  that  a  western  state  was 
able  to  comjiete  successfully  in  arms  with  tho  masters 
of  Asia.  A  century  ami  a  half  elapses,  and  the 
same  men  of  Greece  who  had  repelled  Xerxes  from 
Europe  cross  tho  Hellespont  into  the  heart  of  Pirda; 
at  Granicus,  Is«us,  and  Arliela,  overthrow  its  armies, 
and  pass  onward  still  in  the  flush  of  conquest  to  the 
Indus.  Tho  Grecian  empire  in  Asia  is  founded,  and 
secures  for  Greece  the  influence  which  successful  arms 
always  procure  for  those  who  wield  them.  The  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  the  conquerors  seems  to  have  been  an 
great  as  their  discipline  anil  courage  in  arms.  No 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  this  than  the  fact  that 
during  the  twenty  years  of  war  which  ensued  among 
the  generals  of  Alexander  after  his  death— when,  in  tho 
language  of  Daniel,  the  great  horn  was  broken,  and 
four  lesser  horns  sprung  up  in  its  room  -  no  attempt 
was  made  by  tho  conquered  nations  to  throw  off  the 
Grecian  yoke.  They  acquiesced  in  it,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  power  established  from  ancient  times. 

The  colonies  of  Greece  were  another  means  by  which 
she  spread  her  influence  and  language  very  wide.  Tho 
overcrowding  of  a  narrow  country  by  an  increasing 
population,  |s>litical  troubles  at  home,  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  the  facilities  created  by  nautical  pursuits 
and  the  commercial  habit,  matin  Greece  a  great  coloniz- 
ing country  for  centuries  before  it  was  known  as  a  mili- 
tary power  of  a  first  class.  And  the  habits  of  tho 
country  made  Grecian  colonization  to  lie  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  of  a  kind  which  secured  for  the  mother 
country  a  permanent  influence.  The  Greeks  seldom 
went  far  inland  with  their  colonies.  Islands,  or  the 
gea  coasts  of  continents,  were  the  localities  which  they 
chiefly  selected.  Keeping  up  by  this  means  through 
their  shipping  a  constant  intercourse  with  each  other 
and  with  Greece,  they  preserved  a  unity  though  scat- 
tered which  vastly  increased  their  influence,  and  they 
I  preserved  their  language  very  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  they  brought  it  from  Greece.  Sicily  is 
said  to  liave  been  colonized  from  Greece  so  early  as 
B.C.  1293:  somewhat  later  we  have  the  .-Eolians  colo- 
nizing the  coasU  of  Asia  from  the  Propontis  to  tho 
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river  Hennus:  about  B.C.  80-1  wo  have  Attica  sending 
ln-r  surplus  population  to  Chios  and  Sain  on,  and  the 
coasts  of  Asia  south  of  the  Hermits,  and  founding  great 
cities  such  as  Ephesus  and  Miletus :  we  have  the 
Dorians  and  other  Grecian  people  at  various  times 
colonizing  Caria,  and  Rhodes,  the  northern  shores  of 
the  /Egean,  the  great  island  of  Cyprus,  Cyrcne,  and 
other  great  towns  in  Africa,  and  the  greater  ]>art  of 
the  coast  of  Italy  :  and  in  B.C.  332  Alexander  founded 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  proved,  as  he  anticipated 
it  would,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world. 

But  it  was  by  her  literature  that  Greece  exercised  her 
chief  influence  upon  the  human  mind.  Receiving  at 
first  her  own  recovered  civilization  and  letters  from  the 
East,  she  matured  and  gave  to  the  world  a  language  of 
unequalled  power,  and  a  literature  which  has  to  this 
day  charmed  the  imagination  and  exercised  the  intel- 
lect of  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  the  earth.  With 
far  greater  truth  than  can  Imj  said  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, ancient  or  modern,  the  Greek  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  the  day*  of  the  ajiostles  a  universal  lan- 
guage (GitsW.  Decline,  ch  ii )  From  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile  men  spoke  and  thought  in  the 
Grecian  tongue.  Asia  was  covered  with  Grecian  cities, 
and  where  the  armies  of  Alexander  had  marched  there 
they  brought  and  left  the  knowledge  of  their  majestic 
tongue.  Throughout  the  Roman  empire,  while  the 
I-itin  tongue  was  maintained  in  the  administration  of 
civil  and  military  government,  Greek  was  the  natural 
idiom  of  science  and  letters.  In  Rome  itself,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Lit  i:  tongue,  the  senate  resounded  with 
Greek  debates  (Vii.Ha>,  lib  li.  cap.  Ii  n),  and  Roman  sati- 
rists complain  that  the  Greek  is  more  used  than  the 
Latin  tongue  (Ju»  sat  is«).  Even  among  the  barba- 
rous Gauls,  unsubdued  by  Rome,  Greciau  letters  had 
found  their  way  (c**u-<ie  Bell.  (ML  lib.l»ivt  It):  and  the 
Macedonian  speech  was  heard  among  the  Indians  and 
Persians  ( Seneca, ConsnL  art  Ih-kiani  cap  »i  )  When  St.  Paul 
writes  epistles  for  the  information  and  edification  of 
tt»e  Christian  churches,  it  is  in  this  tongue  he  writes. 
Every  one  would  look  for  Greek  in  his  letters  to  the 
cities  of  Corinth  and  Thcssalonica,  where  it  was  their 
native  tongue ;  but  it  is  in  the  same  language  that  he 
writes  to  Rome,  Ephesus,  and  Galatia.  In  this  tongue 
Mark  writes  Lis  Roman  gospel,  and  Peter  addresses  the 
churches  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cuppa - 
docia,  Asia,  and  Itithynia,  l  Po  1. 1;  and  James  communi- 
cates with  the  twelve  tril*?s  scattered  abroad,  Ja  I  l 
Among  the  foreign  Jews  of  the  Roman  empire  there 
can  be  little  if  any  question  that  Greek  was  the  spoken 
language.  They  consulted  the  oracles  of  God  in  the 
Septuagint  version.  How  far  the  Greek  language  was 
used  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  still  a  question 
among  learned  men  (Falrbalru'*  Ucrioeneutleal  Manual, part  I 
noct.  I;  Iwr.  i.s  nn  0'i«poI«,  Ro».  A,  Roberta,  ch.  HI.  Ac.)  Dif- 
ferent opinions  are  held  and  ably  maintained,  with  much 
show  of  evidence  for  each;  but  that  the  Grecian  language 
was  cultivated  to  a  very  considerable  extent  among 
them  is  denied  by  no  competent  scholar.  Some  think 
that  throughout  Judea  scarcely  any  language  was  heard 
except  the  Grecian  (Vossta*,  DeSjrbbelllniiOr»cu]l«,e»p  *t1  ; 
Dtodati.  D.  De  ChrUto  Onece  loqaente  KxerclUllo) .  Some  think 
that  throughout  the  country  both  Hebrew  (the  Aramaic) 
and  Greek  were  well  understood  and  spoken  by  all  claooos 
of  the  people,  the  first  being  that  preferred  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse, while  the  latter  was  the  language  of  literature, 
of  inrtruction,  and  of  public  life  (Re*  A 


<m  tbe  Coapeia).  Others  again  hold  that  Hebrew  was  still 
the  prevailing,  most  generally  used,  and  best  loved 
language  of  the  people  of  Palestine,  formed  the  staj  le 
of  their  vernacular  tongue,  while  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  aud  more 
educated  classes  (Dr  Fairbalrn's  nernwneuUeai  Manoal,  pm  t 

•oct  l)  The  opinion  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  is  this: 
we  would  say  that  Hebrew  was  well  understood,  com- 
monly used,  and  most  loved  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, while  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  there  aW> 
generally  spread :  while  on  the  other  hand  Greek  was 
probably  the  prevailing  language  among  all  classes  in 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  Hebrew  less  generally  utjiIct 
stood  and  spoken.  There  are  obvious  causes  for  the  dis- 
tinction here  suggested.  Jerusalem  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  J udaism,  where  men  would  cling  most  strongly  to 
its  distinctive  language :  it  was  besides  as  a  rule  peopled 
by  inhabitants  of  unmixed  Jewish  descent.  On  tbe 
other  hand  Samaria  was  peopled  chiefly  from  district* 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,  iKi 
x.ll  n,  and  ever  prone  to  adopt  foreign  and  Grecian  cu* 
torn  in  preference  to  those  of  the  Jews.  Galilee  too 
was  on  every  side  surrounded  and  penetrated  by  a  Ueo- 
tilc  and  Greek -speaking  {Herniation,  from  which  Judt* 
was  in  a  great  measure  free,  and  which  would  aim-  »t 
inevitably  during  a  long  course  of  centuries  make  th? 
|irevailing  Greek  tongue  familiar  to  all  classes. 

That  Hebrew  was  commonly  s|ioken  at  Jerusalem  ii 
certain.  The  Galilean  Peter,  or,  as  some  think,  the 
writer  of  Acts,  calls  it  *'  their  proper  tongue,"  Ac  I  1% 
when  Paul  addresses  an  audience  at  Jerusalem  he  gain* 
the  more  attention  because  he  speaks  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  Ac.  nit  - ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
the  negotiations  between  the  Romans  and  besieged  are 
carried  on  through  an  interpreter  (Josephus.  Jcwtah  Win,  rf 
u  i, fi,ae.(  tt.  n.  t),  and  the  language  in  general  used  among 
the  besieged  seems  to  have  lieen  the  Hehrcw 

JewUh  Kin,  ».  »l  3;  »,  Ix  tf  ri,  U.  l).     On  the  < 

audience  at  Jerusalem  was  capable  of  understanding 
Greek,  for  that  addressed  by  Paul  in  Hebrew  had  ex- 
liectod  to  be  addressed  in  Greek,  Ac  nil  i  But  while 
Hebrew  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage at  Jerusalem,  Greek  may,  we  think,  be  allowed 
to  have  been  much  more  the  prevailing  tongue  m 
Samaria  and  Galilee.  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that 
the  acquaintance  of  the  apostles  with  the  Greek  tongue 
was  not  the  effect  of  miracle  but  was  acquired  in  Un- 
usual way.  We  have  four  of  them,  Peter,  James,  John, 
and  Jude,  writing  in  Greek  in  such  a  way  as  show* 
their  perfect  familiarity  with  tire  language.  The  onU 
natural  inference  is  that  they  had  learned  it  as  we  all 
learn  our  native  tongue  by  hearing  it  generally  spokes 
around  them.  But  these  apostles  were  Galileans,  an  1 
men  in  a  humble  rank  of  life,  and  from  this  it  would 
ap|>ear  that  Greek  was  commonly  spoken  by  the  hum- 
bler classe*  in  Galilee.  With  this  view  of  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  people  of  Galilee,  and  with  the  fact  thai 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  lord's  hearers  ww* 
he  delivered  in  Galilee  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  were 
either  Galileans,  or  belonged  to  cities  and  district*  which 
spoke  Greek  and  did  not  speak  Hebrew,  Mat  s«  * 
we  have  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  this  fau>» 
sermon  was  spoken  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Spoken  u> 
Galilee,  and  with  of  course  Galileans  forming  thenta/'"*? 
of  bis  hearers,  if  it  were  spoken  in  Greek  it  argue*  » 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Greek  on  the  part  of  the 
Galileans.  Again,  while  we  have  seen  in  J.«eph««' 
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rative  of  the  .It-wish  war  strong  evidence  that  Hebrew 
was  the  prevailing  language  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  gene- 
rally spiken.  thin,  so  far  as  we  know,  does  not  appear 
from  his  account  of  the  war  when  it  wan  waged  in  Galileo 

(Jowpoiu,  JewUh  Warm,  UL  *tt.  33,X> ;  III  U.  S ;  iT.  I.  4, S  ;  If.  II  2,3,5). 

Upon  these  various*  occasions  we  ar«  not  told  of  the 
Galileans  using  the  Hebrew  language,  or  negotiating 
with  the  Romans  through  an  interpreter,  as  we  find 
ly  stated  when  the  scene  of  the  war  changes  to 
m.    The  inference  is,  that  the  Galileans  and 
had  a  common  tongue,  which  could  only  be 
the  Greek.    We  thus  find  the  wide  influence  of  Greece 
upon  the  human  mind  in  her  giving  to  men  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  a  common  tongue,  one  far  more  universally 
u»ed  than  any  other  then  or  since. 

In  this  Greek  tongue  men  of  Grecian  birth  gave  to 
the  world  works  which  are  to  this  day  models  in  every 
I  branch  of  literature,  aud  which  had  the  most  powerful 
effect  in  rousing,  disciplining,  and  maturing  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  Greece,  after  its  political 
overthrow,  was  the  school  of  the  human  intellect :  the 
subtle  power  which  penetrated  a  stagnant  inert  mass, 
I  and  nnt  through  it  the  pulse  of  thought.  When  we 
enumerate  in  poetry  and  the  drama  the  names  of  Hesiod, 
Homer,  Alcieua,  Sappho,  .Eschylus,  Pindar,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes ;  in  history,  the  names  of  He- 
rodotus, Thucydidcs,  and  Xenophon ;  in  legislation,  the 
names  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon;  in  oratory,  those  of 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  !  -  i lines;  in  philosophy, 
those  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  we 
have  mentioned  the  names  of  men  whose  works  exer- 
ercued  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  human  mind 
in  their  own  and  in  every  succeeding  time,  who,  in  the 
words  of  Grote,  overshot  their  own  age,  and  became 
the  teachers  of  posterity.  To  their  works  too  we 
owe  the  perfection  and  preservation  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  just  as  we  owe  the  perfection  and  preservation 
of  our  English  language  to  our  great  writers,  above  all 
to  our  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  some  of  the  notices 
which  various  Greek  writers  have  taken  of  Jewish  his- 
tory, will  find  an  account  of  them  in  Josephus  (Coot. 
Aj4on,  b  i  c  a,  *c.) 

So  widely  prevailing  in  the  apostles'  days  was  Gre- 
cian influence  and  the  Grecian  language,  that  Greeks 
in  the  New  Testament  becomes  equivalent  or  almost  so 
to  "Gentiles"  in  the  Old  Testament.    As  the  Jewish 
prophet  divided  mankind  into  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so 
the  Christian  apostle  divided  it  into  Jews  and  Greeks. 
The  name  Greek  is  given  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Macedon  or  Achaia,  but  sometimes 
to  the  whole  of  mankind  as  distinguished  from  the  Jew, 
and  sometimes  to  civilized  man  as  distinguished  from 
barbarians.  Thus,  all  the  dwellers  in  Asia  (Proconsular 
Asia)  are  divided  into  the  two  divisions  of  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Ac  xlx.  io;  xx.  is-Ji.    The  multitudinous  nations 
among  whom  the  scattered  Jews  were  dispersed  in  every 
land  are  all  called  Greeks  by  the  Jews,  Jn.  til  as  In  the  ori- 
final    Greeks  are  used  as  synonymous  with  t9rwv,  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  wide- embracing  Hebrew  term 
D"ia  (goim),  Ac.  *t».  i.i;  xriu  4,«.    In  the  matter  of  lan- 

• 

guage  mankind  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  Greeks  and 
bar! ■nam*  Ro  I  ll  (aee  Llddcll, Or.  Lex.  on  ^m^m).  Greeks 
and  Jew*  are  said  to  compose  all  to  whom  Paul  hud 
:bed  up  to  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Ro.  WO;  ll.  »,  io.    When  Paul  would  enumerate 


all  the  divisions  into  which  mankind  could  be  distin- 
guished, he  otdy  adds  the  barbarian  and  Scythian  to 
the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  Cot.  lU  It  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  makes  the  threefold  division  of  mankind 
to  1)C  Jews,  GreekB  and  believers,  I  Co. x.  W  In  th«  ..ristnal; 
while  elsewhere  he  makes  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  to 
embrace  absolutely  men  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  Ro.M.»;  x.  li;  l  Co.  1 

The  influence  of  Greece  upon  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  was  of  the  most  important  kind,  but  iu  its  pre- 
]>aration  of  the  human  mind  for  the  gospel  that  influ- 
ence was  of  an  indirect  rather  than  of  a  direct  kind. 
The  idolatrous  yet  beautiful  system  of  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, and  even  its  philosophy,  did  n<  «t  of  themselves  create 
a  di*|Kwition  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  St. 
Paul  complains  that  the  preaching  of  the  cross  was  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness,  as  it  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  l  Co.  t.  S3;  and  it  required  the  grace  and  power  of 
God  accompanying  the  preaching  of  his  word  to  over- 
come the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  1  Co.  t  M  But  in  an 
indirect  way  the  influence  of  Greece  upon  the  world 
produced  under  God's  providence  results  of  the  most 
important  kind  on  the  success  of  the  gospel.  We  have 
already  referred  to  its  influence  in  quickening  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  taking  away 
the  dull,  dead,  uninquiring  disposition  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  barbarism,  and  which  offers  M 
inert  opposition  of  the  strongest  kind  to  the  reception 
of  truth.  The  value  of  this  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that,  while  the  gospel  had  indeed  its  triumph  among 
barbarous  people,  Ro  L  ll,  it  was  among  the  more  civilized 
communities  that  it  had  its  greatest  victories— in  cities, 
rather  than  in  the  rural  districts,  Ac.  xw.  i  ;  mil.  4,  it ; 
xtUI  4.  But  it  was  more  than  all  iu  its  providing  a  uni- 
versal medium  of  communication  through  at  least  the 
Roman  world  that  Greece  exercised  an  incalculable 
influence  on  the  propagation  of  the  .--p.  I.  The  old 
theory  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  Ac.  u  4,  being  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  apostles  to  preach  to  men  of  various 
languages  is  now  very  much  given  up  by  the  most  ortho- 
dox Commentators  (Couybearoand  HowBon.1.  470;  Alexander  on 
the  Acta.  L  p.  46;  Alford  on  Acuu.  1-4).  The  places  where  we 
read  chiefly  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were  such  as  it  was 
least  required  in  /or  thit  purpiitf,  Acta  u.  1-4 ;  x,  4* ;  xlx.  a ; 
l  Co  xir  In  none  of  these  places  are  we  told  that  tlio 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues  was  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing the  hearers,  but  that  it  was  a  sign  attesting 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.  In  some  cases  at  least  the 
speakers  with  tongues  did  not  understand  what  they 
said,  l  Co.  xl».  13,  l».  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  God, 
who  prefers  ordinary  methods  to  miracle,  where  miracle 
is  not  required — though  where  it  is  required  he  works 
it  with  a  lavish  hand— had  in  the  spread  of  the  Greek 
tongue  provided  the  necessary  vehicle  for  the  propaga 
tion  of  the  gospel.  Grecian  colonization,  victories,  and 
literature,  pnwided  this  required  medium,  as  Roman 
authority  and  law  had  pn>vided  a  great  field  through 
which  the  gospel  took  its  free  course.  Accordingly,  wo 
find  our  Lord  selecting  as  his  apostles  men  whose  use 
of  the  Greek  language  proves  it  to  have  l>eeii  their 
mother  tongue,  acquired  according  to  the  natural  laws 
of  lingual  acquisition  (Ncander.  Planting,  *e.  of  ttt*  Cnorch, 
p.  io,  Englbh  ediu  m >.  From  Greek-speaking  Galilee  the 
first  Christian  missionaries  are  chosen.  A  nd  so  we  find 
through  the  book  of  Acts,  and  from  the  epistles,  that 
wherever  these  men  and  others  like  them  went,  they 
found  a  Greck-*i>«aking  population,  to  whom  in  Greek 
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they  preached  the  »pel,  and  to  whom  in  Greek  they 
addressed  those  letters  which  were  for  their  instruction, 
Ac.  xIt.  1 ;  BfU  4 1  xrltl.  4 ;  xl*.  17  j  the  epistle*  geiwnUlj.  Tile 
empires  of  the  world  unconsciously  perform  their  |>art 
in  bringing  about  God's  will.  Babylon  and  Persia 
both  did  theirs  before  Greece,  la.  x.  «,  7,  but  Greece  per- 
formed a  far  more  important  part.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  before  it  arose  on  the  political  theatre  it  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  in  the  predicted  plans  of  God, 
I*  1**1. lit;  Da  Till.  ;  Zoo.  l*.  13.  Its  part  was  to  raise 
the  human  mind  into  activity,  and  to  provide  a  general 
medium  of  communication,  and  it  did  both.  The  im- 
portance of  its  work  may.  we  think,  lie  seeu  from  this 
fact,  that  outside  the  circle  of  Greciuu  influence  and 
the  Grecian  tongue  the  gospel  of  Christ  did  not  prevail 
in  the  apostolic  u_->-.  Beyond  the  Human  empire, 
through  which  we  have  seen  that  the  Grecian  language 
was  known,  the  gospel  did  not  take  vigorous  root. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  apostles  and  others  went  out- 
side of  the  Roman  empire  and  preached  and  won  souls 
to  Christ:  traces  of  their  work  remain  to  this  day 
in  India  and  elsewhere;  but  they  did  not  overthrow 
heathenism  in  those  regions:  it  remained  and  re- 
mains unshaken.  It  was  in  the  world  subject  to 
Grecian  influence  that  the  gospel  found  its  early 
triumph.  [U.  c] 

GREYHOUND  k'jrra  -vm,  zarzir  mothnaim].  This 

— :  *  •:* 

phrase,  which  occurs  only  in  one  passage,  Pr.  xxx.  31, 
signifies  "girt  in  the  loins,"  and  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  is  specifically  intended  by  it.  The 
English  version  gives  iu  the  margin  not  only  the  literal 
rendering,  but  the  alternative  of  "a  horse,"  as  the 
meaning.  To  this  Bocliart,  Gesenius,  and  others,  assent. 
The  LXX.  give  "a  cock  strutting  around  his  hens." 

The  only  attribute  in  the  text  is  that  which  is  pre- 
dicated  of  this  in  common  with  three  other  objects — 
dignity  or  comeliness  in  action.  "There  be  three 
things  which  go  veil,  yea,  four  are  comely  in  going: 
a  lion,  ...  a  greyhound,  an  he-goat  also,  and  a  king, 
against  whom  there  is  no  rising  up." 

We  do  not  see  why  "a  greyhound"  may  not  be  as 
good  a  rendering  as  any;  particularly  if  we  may  com- 


prehend elegance  and  swiftness  of  motion  in  the  idea  "f 
"going  welL"    The  phrase  used  may  have  a  double  re 
fere  nee;  first,  to  the  Blenderness  of  the  lumbar  regiuta 
of  the  body,  as  if  tightly  braced  in,  a  description  which 
is  not  very  applicable  to  a  horse,  but  u  remark*!** 
true  of  the  dog  in  question;  and  secondly,  by  a  meta- 
phor, to  the  custom  of  girding  up  the  loins  when  men 
would  move  with  rapidity,  aud  so  to  the  fketue*  of  the 
greyhound,  as  if  it  had  girded  up  its  loin*  to  run.  The 
smooth-haired  greyhound  of  England  is  unequalled  for 
speed  and  endurance,  aud  for  symmetry;  "every  actite 
is  light,  easy,  and  elegant,  yet  firm  and  vigoroui." 
Mr.  W.  C.  L.  Martin  has  shown  that  this  breed  it 
derived  from  Western  Asia,  improved  by  crossing  nth 
dogs  from  Southern  India.    It  is  certain  that  hound* 
with  slender  loins  have  been  used  in  the  chase  in  l'ertu, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  from  very  ancient  times;  and  amm; 
the  Egyptian  paintings  lately  disentombed,  tbm  are 
representations  of  dogs  used  in  coursing,  and  led  m 
leash,  which  might  hare  beeu  drawn  from  our  Engbih 
greyhound.    The  thiu  nose,  the  small  ear*,  the  length 
j  of  body,  the  girt  loins,  the  very  curve  of  the  tail  and 
.  the  gait,  are  admirably  represented,  and  arc  the  exact 
I  counterpart  of  our  own  elegant  breed.         [p.  H.  c] 
GRIND.  .SkMill. 

GROVE,  what  is  commonly  understood  by  thu, 
isod  in  connection  with  religion,  is  a  wood  of 
more  or  less  extent  set  apart  for  purposes  of  false  wor- 
ship, and  most  commonly  abused  to  practices  of  the 
foulest  kind.  But  the  word  rendered  thus  in  our  Eng- 
lish  Bibles  should  rather  have  been  retained  in  in 
untranslated  form,  Ahuerau  or  Ashtaboth;  for  it  » 
tlie  name  of  the  Syrian  Astarte  or  Venus  the  feualr 
companion  of  Baal,  with  whom  it  is  commonly  ac» 
ciated.  The  precise  sense  of  various  passage*  i»  the 
Old  Testament  scripture  has  by  this  mi*takt  b<*s 
somewhat  lost  to  the  English  reader.  (.S«  Ashtabotij 
What,  however,  is  sometimes  rendered  plain  in  «r 
English  version  should  rather  be  grot*,  or  more  pre 
perly  perhaps  oak$;  thus  at  Ge.  xiii.  18,  Abraham 
dwelt  among  the  oaks  of  Mamre— also  ch.  xi*.  13. 
xviii.  1 .  But  trees  of  that  sort  were 
I  and  not  for  purposes  of  worship. 


H. 


HABAK'KUK  [from  the  verb  pan,  hdbai,U>  embrace, 

'  -T 

through  reduplication  of  the  verbal  form,  which  inten- 
sifies the  meaning;  so  that  Habakkuk,  as  the  name  of 
a  man,  will  signify,  according  as  it  is  taken,  actively 
or  passively,  either  the  cordial  embracer,  or  the  cordi- 
ally  embraced  one],  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Hebrew 
prophet.  Luther  took  the  name  in  the  active  sense, 
and  applied  it  to  the  labours  and  writings  of  the  man, 
thus.  "  Habakkuk  had  a  proper  name  for  his  office;  for 
it  signifies  a  man  of  heart,  one  who  is  hearty  toward 
another  and  takes  him  into  his  arm*.  This  is  what  he 
docs  in  his  prophecy;  he  comforts  his  people  and  lifts 
them  up.  as  one  would  do  with  a  weeping  child  or  man, 
bidding  him  be  quiet  and  content,  because,  please  God, 


it  would  yet  be  better  with  him."  Such,  certainly,  w» 
the  general  aim  of  his  prophecy  as  regards  the  peopk 
of  God;  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  returning  faw** 
and  blessing,  after  floods  of  judgment  had  spent  then 
fury  in  vindication  of  the  cause  of  righteousness. 

No  personal  trait  or  historical  notice  has  Ivcn  (re- 
served of  Haliakkuk  in  any  canonical  book  of  Scripture; 
and  the  tradition  which  is  found  at  the  close  of  the 
apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon — which  repre- 
sents him  as  caught  awav  by  an  angel  and  trawpiiva 
to  Babylon,  that  he  might  relieve  the  hunger  of  Paniel 
when  shut  up  in  the  lions'  den,  with  the  food  thai  had 
lnsen  prepared  for  some  reapers  in  Judea— i*  *>  fT1' 
dently  an  invention  of  later  times,  that  no  account  ran 
be  made  of  it.    If  available  for  anything,  it  can  oah; 
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be  an  a  traditional  evidence  that  Habakkuk  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Daniel;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  scarcely 
nettled,  as  tbere  are  other  things  of  a  more  reliable 
kind  which  yield  the  same  result.    1.  The  first  thing 
that  deserves  notice,  in  endeavouring  to  find  one's  way 
to  the  personal  position  and  characteristics  of  the  man, 
is  the  designation  he  gives  of  himself  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  book;  he  is  there  styled  "  Uabakkuk  the 
prophet."    This  designation  is  applied  only  to  those 
who  were  in  habitual  possession  of  prophetical  gifts, 
and  held  as  their  chief  distinction  the  prophetical  office. 
As  persons  so  endowed  and  called  most  commonly  be- 
longed to  the  Levitical  order,  this  circumstance  alone 
renders  it  probable  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Levite. 
2.  The  subscription  appended  to  the  lyrical  prophecy 
contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  book,  strengthens 
the  conviction  thus  produced  of  his  Levitical  origin;  it 
is  dedicated  "  to  the  chief  singer — i.e.  tlie  leader  of  the 
temple  music — on  (namely,  to  lie  sung  on  or  with)  my 
stringed  instruments.''    This  indicates  him  as  one  who 
had  personally  to  do  with  the  temple- service;  who,  with 
his  own  harpsichord  or  stringed  instrument,  meant  to 
accompany  the  song  which,  through  tlie  Spirit,  he  had 
indited  for  the  use  of  the  temple  worsluppers.    As  such, 
however,  he  must  have  been  a  Levite,  if  not  also  a 
priest;  for  all  that  pertained  to  the  singing  of  the  temple 
was  in  their  hands;  and  the  leading  members  of  that 
sacred  band,  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  from  the 
first  took  rank  with  and  were  called  prophets,  1  Ch.  m. 
l  i.    The  supposition  of  his  belonging  to  this  class  is 
further  borne  out  by  the  strongly  lyrical  character  of 
his  book,  in  which  respect  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Psalms  of  David  than  any  other  of  the  prophetical 
writings.    It  is  but  natural  to  conceive,  that  in  this 
case,  ai  in  bo  many  others,  the  habitual  occupation  of 
the  writer  was  allowed  to  give  its  distinctive  impress 
to  the  utterances  which  he  was  inspired  to  give  forth 
to  the  people  of  God.    3.  Finally,  in  regard  to  the 
period  to  which  his  writings  should  be  assigned,  there 
are  indications  in  the  writings  themselves,  and  then- 
relative  place  in  the  sacred  canon,  which  clearly  point 
to  a  time  somewhat,  yet  not  very  long,  anterior  to  the 
era  of  the  Babylonish  exile.    Thus,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  his  predictions,  he  announces  the  Chaldean  invasion 
as  a  thing  still  future,  and  a  thing  so  portentous  in  its 
nature,  so  fearful  in  its  character  and  results,  that  men 
would  not  believe  it  till  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
eh.  t.  5.   The  Chaldean  power,  it  would  seem,  was  already 
known  as  one  of  rising  energy,  yet  scarcely  known  as 
capable  of  inflicting  such  terrible  disasters  as  those 
which  might  now  be  expected;  and  the  time,  therefore, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  prior  to  the 
l>attle  of  Charchemish,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  when  by  the  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Egypt  the 
ChaJd«ans  rose  at  once  to  the  visible  mastery  of  the 
world.    From  that  period  the  Clialdean  power  developed 
itself  with  terrible  energy  and  force,  and  men  soon 
ceased  to  wonder  at  any  devastation  accomplished  by 
it.    Yet,  in  this  case,  the  devastation  could  not  be 
placed  many  years  subsequent  to  the  prediction;  for, 
*I>eaking  to  the  men  of  his  own  generation,  the  prophet 
says,  **  I  will  work  a  work  in  your  days."    He  might 
have  spoken  thus  any  tune  during  the  latter  half  of 
Josiali's  reign,  but  we  cannot  well  transfer  the  words 
to  an  earlier  period.    It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that  he  did  speak  so  early,  and  not,  as  many  of  the 
later  critics  suppose,  in  the  days  of  Jchoiakim,  and 


while  tlie  Chaldean  anny  was  actually  on  its  way  to 
Jerusalem.  For,  Zephaniali,  whose  writings  stand 
next  in  order  to  Habakkuk's,  and  who  also  announced 
the  same  coming  desolations,  is  expressly  declared  to 
have  prophesied  in  the  ilays  of  Josiah,  Zep.  i  I;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  compilers  of 
tlie  canon,  who,  living  near  the  times  of  the  sacred 
writers,  had  access  to  information  regarding  them  that 
is  no  longer  available,  were  chiefly  guided  by  chrono- 
logical considerations  in  fixing  the  order  of  the  minor 
prophets.  It.  then,  Zephaniah  prophesied  in  the  days 
of  Josiah,  it  is  every  way  probable  that  Habakkuk, 
whose  writings  were  placed  immediately  before  those 
of  Zephaniah,  also  prophesied  during  the  same  reign. 


knd  this  is  still  further  confirmed  by  two  remarkably 
coinciding  passages  in  the  two  prophets,  nab  li  »>;  Zep  t  7; 
which  appear  to  indicate  that  the  one  prophet  stood  to 
the  other  in  a  relation  of  dependence.  But  from  the 
character  both  of  the  two  prophets  and  of  the  two  iws- 
sages,  this  is  greatly  more  likely  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Zephaniah  toward  Habakkuk,  than  with  Habak- 
kuk  toward  Zephaniah  (too  UcUtuch'.  Dor  Prophet  Hab  p,  ril  ) 
There  are  also  apparent  references  in  Jeremiah  to  some 
passages  in  Habakkuk— oomp.  J«.  U.  s*  with  Hab.  iL  is,  and 
Jo  utt.  13  with  nab.  H.  li — which  seem  to  point  in  the  same 
direction.  We  have  therefore  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Habakkuk  prophesied,  and  that  his  writings  were 
known  to  other  men  of  God,  in  the  days  of  Josiah. 
But  it  could  only  have  been  in  the  latter  portion  of 
those  days,  when  the  time  of  the  great  catastrophe  was 
not  very  remote;  and  also  when  the  temple  sen- ice, 
through  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  had  been  so  far 
restored,  ami  the  cause  of  God  generally  had  so  far 


again  risen  to  the  ascendant,  that  a  fresh  lyrical  song 
like  that  of  Habakkuk  could  be  fitly  destined  for  the 
Banctuary.  If,  then,  we  should  date  his  prophetic 
agency  from  the  last  ten  years  of  Josiah's  reign—that 
is,  from  B.C.  620,  or  fifteen  years  before  the  first  cap 
tune  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  thirty  or  so 
lie  fore  its  total  prostration— we  shall  not  probably  be  far 
from  the  mark.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have 
begun  to  prophesy  earlier,  but  it  may  possibly  have 
been  a  little  later. 

Hie  inscription  wluch  Habakkuk  put  upon  his  pro- 
phecies is  somewhat  peculiar;  he  designates  them  "  the 
burden  {matta)  which  he  did  see."  The  learned  are 
still  divided  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term 
motto,  viz.  whether  it  means  simply  a  divine  word, 
which  the  prophet  was  to  take  up  and  bear  to  others, 
a  message  from  Heaven  with  which  he  was  charged  on 
their  account,  or  specifically  a  word  of  judgment,  heavy 
tidings  that  he  received  to  deliver  to  them.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  modern  authorities  is  in  favour  of  the 
former  opinion,  though  Hengstenbcrg  still  adheres  to 
the  latter;  and  be  so  far  has  the  usage  on  his  side,  that 
if  not  in  all,  certainly  in  by  much  the  greater  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  word  occurs,  it  characterizes 
prophecies  that  are  of  a  predominantly  severe  aud 
threatening  character.  In  every  word  of  God  that  is 
actually  termed  a  burden,  threatenings  and  judgments 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  But  still,  as  these  are,  in 
many  of  the  cases,  intermingled  with  announcements 
of  coming  gootL,  it  appears  somewhat  arbitrary  to  re- 
strict the  word  altogether  to  the  minatory  aspect  of 
God's  dealings.  A  prophetic  word  of  grave  and  solemn 
import  to  the  parties  concerned,  seems  to  be  as  much 
as  the  usage  would  warrant  us  to  understand  by  the 
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term.  Ami  that  wonl  the  prophet  Haliakkuk  reports 
himself  to  have  ttrn,  as  some  of  the  other  prophets 
also  have  done,  In.xiU.i-.  Am  i  I;  Ml.  1. 1;  that  is,  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  first  instance  to  his  soul  as  an  objec- 
tive communication  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  he 
had  but  to  apprehend  with  the  eye  of  his  inner  wan, 
and  faithfully  report  for  the  good  of  others.  Not, 
however,  that  he  was  simply  a  passive  instrument  in 
the  matter;  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  his  writ- 
ings show  him  to  have  been  intensely  alive  and  in- 
terested in  what  passed  before  the  eye  of  his  mind;  but 
it  was  still  not  his  own  cogitations  he  had  to  do  with; 
it  was  the  mind  of  God  shedding  itself  like  a  heavenly 
light  within  him,  and  giving  him  clear  discernment  of 
the  tilings  that  were  going  to  develope  themselves  in 
the  providence  of  God. 

The  leading  subject  of  his  prophecy  has  been  differ- 
ently apprehended  by  commentators,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  have  contemplated  it; 
some  regarding  it  as  mainly  a  revelation  of  the  mind 
of  God  concerning  the  Chaldean  power;  while  others 
(like  Calvin)  take  the  Jews  to  be  the  chief  theme,  and 
the  stability  of  God's  interest  in  connection  with  them. 
Viewing  the  book  simply  as  a  composition,  and  with 
reference  to  the  relative  place  occupied  by  the  topics 
presented  in  it,  one  might  justly  say,  with  Pelitrsch, 
that  tho  prediction  respecting  the  Chaldean  kingdom 
as  the  great  worldly  power  forms  tho  centre  around 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  book  are  grouped,  toward 
which  all  the  rays  as  it  were  converge.  Tho  invasion 
of  Judea  in  that  case,  described  in  ch.  i.  5-11,  is  but 
as  the  antechamlier  to  the  building,  which  consists  in 
a  delineation  of  the  God- defying  character  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy,  and  the  consequent  certainty  of  its  over- 
throw; and  in  the  announcement  of  this  was  the  special 
comfort  provided  for  the  people  of  God.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  however,  to  avoid  feeling  that  the  primary  and 
more  fundamental  point  to  the  prophet's  mind  lay 
deeper  than  this.  The  book  is  profoundly  moral  in  its 
character  and  tone.  What  lies  nearest  to  the  heart  of 
the  prophet  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness; 
and  how,  amid  tho  formidable  appearances  that  were 
against  it,  this  was  to  be  maintained  and  vindicated. 
In  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  among  those  who 
should  have  stood  as  one  man  for  the  interests  of  right- 
eousness, he  saw  disonhrrs  and  iniquities  proceeding, 
such  as  manifestly  cried  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 
That  vengeance  he  also  saw  coming;  but,  strange  to 
think,  travelling  in  the  march  of  a  power  itself  more 
crodless  and  corrupt  than  the  people  it  came  to  chastise. 
Could  such  a  power  really  prosper t  Could  the  interest 
or  even  the  faithfulness  and  consistence  of  a  righteous 
God  stand  with  the  continued  success  and  imperious 
ascendency  of  a  dominion  which  so  lawlessly  trampled 
on  everything  human  and  divine  ?  Impossible !  such 
an  instrument  of  judgment  must  itself  be  judged;  the 
great  worldly  power  is  only  raised  up  for  a  time  as  a 
thrashing  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God;  and  when 
its  work  is  done  it  shall  be  shattered  to  pieces,  as  it 
hail  shattered  those  that  were  opposed  to  it.  But  the 
truth  and  faithfulness  of  God  have  another  foundation; 
rooted  in  his  own  eternal  nature  they  stand  fast  to  all 
generations  for  as  many  as  humbly  trust  in  his  name; 
and  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  he  will  never  cease 
to  manifest  his  glorious  perfections  in  their  behalf,  till 
every  hostile  power  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
earth  is  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  glory. 


then,  are  they  who,  in  all  circumstances,  confide  in  his 
worn,  anu  commit  tnemsei\os  to  uis  Keeping-  alnue 
blessed.  Such  is  the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
runs  through  this  prophet;  and  if,  on  surveying  it,  we 
may  say  that  the  character  and  doom  of  the  Chaldean 
power  has  formally  the  largest  place  in  his  writings,  we 


Viewed  in  respect  to  form,  the  chief  peculiarity  in 
the  writings  of  Habakkuk  is  found  in  the  lyrical  effu- 
sion contained  in  ch.  iii.,  and  on  which  much  diverwty 
of  opinion  has  prevailed.  It  is  also  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  portion  that  tho  chief  difficulty  for  the 
expositor  lies.  Without  going  into  any  detail  on  the 
matter,  which  would  here  be  out  of  place,  we  nhall 
state  briefly  and  in  tho  general  what  ap|K.>ars  to  he  the 
correct  view,  which  is  that  also  that  has  been  ably  set 
forth  ami  vindicated  by  IMitzach  in  his  work  on  this 
prophet.  This  prayer-song,  destined  by  the  prophet 
for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  and  quickening  of  the 
covenant-people,  forms  tho  devotional  echo  and  resump- 
tion of  the  previous  portions  of  his  book.  In  the  use  of 
it  the  worshipper  was  to  l>e  understood  as  entering  into 
the  revelations  already  unfolded,  and  giving  vent  U 
his  feelings  before  God  with  the  liveliness  and  energy 
appropriate  to  sacred  song.  In  the  subject  itself  there 
was  much  to  excite  the  spirit,  and  stir  it  with  alternate 
movements  of  fear  and  hope;  and  this  perhaps  is  the 
reason  why  the  piece  is  entitled  uiK.n  ShiyionotA  (from 
fUW,  «A<»flwA,  to  under  to  and  fro),  pointing  to  the  rsi*d 

T  T 

or  tumultuous  character  of  the  production,  its  quick  and 
rapid  transitions  of  feeling,  as  of  a  soul  deeply  moved 
and  agitated  by  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through 
the  mind.  And  then,  as  regards  tho  substance  of  the 
representation,  while  from  the  connection  and  design 
of  the  song  we  must  suppose  the  prophet  to  have  had 
his  eye  throughout  upon  the  future — a  supposition  fully 
borne  out  by  an  analysis  of  the  several  parts— it  k> 
chiefly  thrown,  as  in  some  of  the  psalms,  for  example 
Ps.  lxxvii.,  into  the  form  ami  imagery  of  the  past.  1  The 
prophet  liorrows  from  God's  wonders  of  old,  and  the 
representations  given  of  them,  the  traits  and  colours  of 
his  delineation  respecting  a  corresponding  future,  justly 
regarding  the  one  as  tho  type  of  the  other;  for  the  work 
of  judgment  he  delineates  was  one  that  should  unite 
in  itself  all  the  elements  of  dreadful  majesty  and  re- 
deeming power  that  had  over  appeared  in  God's  earlier 
judicial  manifestations  for  his  people,  a  deliverance  that 
should  oven  eclipse  the  typical  deliverance  from  Egypt 
This  close  pre-established  connection  between  the  pott 
and  the  promised  future,  is  the  reason  why  the  prophet 
makes  Teman  and  the  mountains  of  Paran  the  starting- 
point  of  the  theophany,  and  represents  the  tribes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea  as  thrown  into  terror  and 
confusion,  precisely  as  the  harpers  in  Kc.  xv.  3  are 
represented  as  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb"  (Dvlauch,  p  In  short,  for  the  assurance 

of  his  faith  and  ho|ie,  and  for  the  more  vivid  realisation 
of  what  was  to  take  place,  the  prophet  sees  God  tra- 
versing anew,  as  it  were,  the  old  paths,  and  doing  over 
again  his  mighty  deeds;  so  that  his  people  should  cer- 
tainly lie  able  to  rejoice  in  him  still,  and  know  him  a* 
the  God  of  their  salvation.    Such  indeed  U  the  ososJ 


regard  for  the  truth  of  God,  and  his  people's  relation 
thereto;  and  mainly  with  a  view  to  this  was  the  other 
and  more  external  phase  of  the  divine  dealing*  ex- 
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stylo  of  prophecy,  which  ever  strives  to  picture  the 
future  under  the  relations  and  imagery  of  the  pant — 
only,  the  demands  of  lyrical  poetry,  when  the  prophecy 
token  thin  shape,  naturally  give  to  the  production  a 
bolder  and  more  life-like  appearance. 

The  style  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  has  always  been 
regarded  as  peculiarly  distinguished  for  its  purity, 
terseness,  and  force.  Lowth  characterizes  his  ode  as 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  purest  Hebrew 
poetry;  and  it  ranks  also  with  the  best  for  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  vivacity  of  description,  and  appropriateness 
of  imagery.  Though  only  two  passages  from  his  writ- 
ings are  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  yet 
one  of  these  is  quoted  with  special  emphasis  and  some 
frequency:  it  is  the  pregnant  utterance  in  ch.  ii.  4,  "The 
just  shall  live  by  his  faith,"  which  contains  the  germ  of 
the  entire  gospel,  Ru  t  i;;U»  m  U)Be  t3<  The  other  is 
in  ch.  i.  5,  aud  is  quoted  by  Paul  in  one  of  his  warning 
addresses  to  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  Ac  »Ul.  *i,  41 

Beside  the  general  commentaries  on  the  minor  pro- 
phets, the  best  help  for  the  critical  study  of  this  pro- 
phet is  the  commentary  of  DclitZftch  already  referred 
t>.  which  biblical  students,  who  are  acquainted  with 
Ocnnan,  will  find  pervaded  by  the  accurate  scholarship, 
the  profound  thought,  and  generally  sound  discrimina- 
tion which  characterize  the  writings  of  the  author. 

HABERGEON.   Set  Armour. 

HAUOR.    Str  CHEBAR. 

HACHILAH,  the  hill  and  wood  of,  is  mentioned 
among  the  lurking-place*  of  I>avid,  is»  xxlii  n-.xxri  l-j. 
It  must  have  been  near  Ziph,  but  the  precise  hill  can 
not  be  determined;  and  no  remains  have  been  found 
cither  of  the  name  or  of  the  wood. 

HA.CHMONTTE,  a  derivative  of  Hachmon,  the 
bandar  of  a  family,  some  netnbero  of  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  men  of  not*?;  but  nothing  is  known  of  the 
founder  himself,  I  Ch.  zl.  11;  x\*U  m. 

HA'DAD.  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  of  early 
use  a-*  a  proper  name.  1.  A  son  of  Ishmael,  in  the 
first  (genealogy  given  of  his  race,  bore  the  name  of 
Hadar,  Oa. zxv. U,  but  which  is  elsewhere  read  Hadad, 
icu  I  ao.  And  in  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  descendants, 
Hadad  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  kings  who 
reigned  over  the  Edouiite*  before  there  was  a  king  in 
Israel,  <K>  xxxti.  31 

2.  Hadad.  one  so  called  of  the  Edomite  race,  is 
mentioned  as  among  the  enemies  of  Solomon,  I  Ki 
it  ii.  He  belonged  to  the  seed- royal ;  and  when  a 
mere  child  had  escaped  from  the  terrible  slaughter 
inflicted  by  the  army  of  David  under  Joab,  by  being 
carried  into  Egypt.  He  was  there  treated  with  much 
respect  by  the  existing  king,  ami  was  ultimately  mar- 
ried to  the  sister  of  Tahpanhes  the  queen.  On  hearing 
of  the  death  of  David,  he  requested  anil  obtained 
leave  of  Pharaoh  to  return  to  his  own  country,  doubt- 
less with  the  view  of  making  an  effort  to  regain  for  his 
family  and  kindred  the  ascendency  which  they  had  lost. 
And  though  we  have  no  particular  account  of  his 
operations,  yet  from  l>eing  mentioned  in  particular  as 
an  adversary  to  king  Solomon,  and  one  whom  the  Lord 
stirred  up  against  him,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  energy,  and  that  under 
him  the  scattered  forces  of  Edom  must  have  rallied  so 
far  as  to  prove  a  ilangerous  rival  to  Israel.  Express 
mention  is  also  made,  when  noticing  another  adversary 
of  Solomon,  of  "the  mischief  which  Hadad  did,"  w.J4, 
though  the  details  are  nowhere  given. 


3.  Hadad.  This  is  understood  to  have  been  the  name 
of  a  Syrian  deity,  or  probably  one  of  the  names  of  the 
tutelary  gods  of  Syria,  though  rarely  mentioned  under 
that  name.  It  is  understood  to  be  this  name  which 
apjiears  in  the  latinized  form  of  Adodua  (M«m>b  Sat.  L 
»).  In  Scripture  it  is  found  only  as  a  component  ele- 
ment in  some  proper  names,  such  as  Hadad-ezer,  Hen- 
hadad,  Hadad- Hiinmon. 

HADAD  E'ZER  [Hadad  for  aMjxr],  also  written 
Hadab-kzer,  a  Syrian  king,  whose  capital  was  Zobah, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  aud  formidable  of  the  foreign 
enemies  of  David.  The  wars  he  had  to  wage  with  this 
king  called  forth  in  a  peculiar  manner  both  the  faith  and 
the  heroic  energy  of  David,  as  appears  particularly  from 
Ps.  lx.,  which  was  composed  in  reference  to  them,  and 
also  from  the  numlters  that  are  reported  to  have  fallen 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Three  deadly  conflict*  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  between  them,  ik&.tUI.  3,6;  z.  i\  in  each 
of  which  David  was  successful ;  and  the  last  was  so 
decisive,  that  the  other  kings  who  had  joined  with 
Hadad-ezer  fell  off  from  him,  aud  entered  into  terms  of 
peace  with  Israel. 

HADAD-RIMMON,  the  names  of  two  Syrian 
deities,  combined  together  so  as  to  form  the  designation 
of  a  particular  place  or  district  in  Palestine.  In  Scrip- 
ture it  is  referred  to  only  once,  and  that  in  a  propheti- 
cal passage  making  allusion  to  the  deuth  of  Josiah. 
8m  lit  ii.  not  in  the  historical  Isiok  which  records  the 
death  itself.  Shaking  of  a  future  mourning  the  pro- 
phet says,  it  should  be  like  "  the  mourning  of  Hadad- 
Kiinmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon "—  the  mourning, 
namely,  which  took  place  there  at  the  death  of  the 
good  king  Josiah.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  a  city,  and 
says  it  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of  Maximian«|K>lis, 
and  was  in  the  valley  of  JezrceL  but  gives  no  further 
information  atxiut  it  (Coram  .  taloco),  Modern  research 
lias  failed  to  obtain  any  certain  trace  of  the  sjsit:  nor 
is  anything  known  as  to  the  way  hi  which  it  came  to 
acquire  a  name  of  such  market!  Syrian  origin. 

HADAR.    Nf(  Hadad. 

HA  DAR  EZER    .S.r  Hadad-ezer. 

HADES.  Although  this  word  has  never  been  pro- 
perly naturalized  in  English,  and  does  not  occur  either 
as  a  general  or  a  proper  name  in  the  English  Bible,  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  its  existence  in  a  work  which 
aims  at  embracing  the  full  circle  of  Bible  terms  aud 
ideas.  The  word  full,  which  is  always  used  aa  its 
equivalent  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  frequently  also  in  those  of  the  <  >ld,  no  longer  con- 
veys the  exact  meaning  of  the  original.  It  is  now  ordy 
employed  as  denoting  the  place  of  final  torment,  and 
precisely  comwpmds  to  the  Greek  term  -yVtwa,  for 
which  it  is  a'so  used  in  our  English  ltible.  For  tuuitt 
we  have  still  no  proper  equivalent;  and  in  order  to  get 
a  correct  view  of  the  reality  indicated  by  the  name, 
we  are  obliged  to  retain  the  name  itself. 

Hadeh  [Gr.  "Ai&ijt,  derived,  according  to  the  best 
established  and  most  generally  received  etymology,  from 
privative  a  and  iit'tp,  hence  often  written  diojjj],  means 
strictly  vhat  U  out  of  right,  or  possibly,  if  applied  to  a 
person,  vhat  puU  out  of  right.  In  earlier  Greek  this 
last  was,  if  not  its  only,  at  least  its  prevailing  applica- 
tion; in  Homer  it  occurs  only  a»  the  jicrsonal  designation 
of  Pluto,  the  lord  of  the  invisible  world,  ami  who  was 
probably  so  designated— not  from  being  himself  invisi- 
ble, for  that  belonged  to  him  in  common  with  the 
heathen  gods  generally  -but  from  his  power  to  render 
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mortals  invisible — tho  invisible  •  nuking  deity.  The 
Greeks,  however,  in  process  of  time  abandoned  this 
use  of  hades,  and  when  the  Greek  Scriptures  were 
written  the  word  was  scarcely  ever  applied  except  to 
the  place  of  tho  departed.  In  the  Greek  version  of  tho 
Old  Testament  it  is  the  common  rendering  for  the  Heb. 
thtol,  though  in  the  form  there  often  appears  a  remnant 
of  the  original  personal  application;  for  example  in  Go, 
xxxvii.  34,  "  I  will  go  down  to  my  son,"  tit  Attov,  i  r. 
into  the  abodes  or  house  of  hades  [66n<n  t  or  oTjtw  being 
understood).  Tljis  elliptical  form  was  common  liotli  in 
the  classics  and  in  Scripture,  even  after  hades  was 
never  thought  of  but  as  a  region  or  place  of  al>odc. 

Tho  appropriation  of  hades  by  the  Greek  interpreters 
as  an  equivalent  for  sheol,  may  undoubtedly  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  there  was  a  substantial  agreement  in 
the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  two  terms  as  currently  under- 
stood by  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  respectively — a  sub- 
stantial, but  not  an  entire  agreement ;  for  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  tonus  which  related  to  subjects  bearing 
on  things  spiritual  and  divine,  the  different  religions  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  necessarily  exercised  a  modifying  in- 
fluence ;  so  that  even  when  the  same  term  was  em- 
ployed, and  with  reference  generally  to  the  same  thing, 
shades  of  difference  could  not  but  exist  in  respect  to 
the  ideas  understood  to  be  indicated  by  them.  Two 
or  three  points  stand  prominently  out  in  the  views 
entertained  by  the  ancients  respecting  hades: — first, 
that  it  was  the  common  receptacle  of  de|>arted  spirits, 
of  good  as  well  as  bad ;  second,  that  it  was  divided 
into  two  compartments,  the  one  containing  an  Elysium 
of  bliss  for  the  good,  the  other  a  Tartarus  of  sorrow  and 
punishment  for  the  wicked;  and,  thirdly,  that  in  respect 
to  its  locality  it  lay  underground,  in  the  mid- regions  of 
the  earth.  So  far  as  these  points  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  material  difference  between  the  Greek  hades  and 
the  Hebrew  sheol.  This,  too,  was  viewed  as  the  com- 
mon receptacle  of  the  departed :  patriarchs  and  right- 
eous men  spake  of  going  into  it  at  their  decease,  and 
the  most  ungodly  and  worthless  characters  are  repre- 
sented as  finding  in  it  their  proper  homo,  Go.  xlil  » ;  r» 
exxxlx.  s ;  fin  xltl  14 ;  It.  xlr,,«e.  A  twofold  division  also  in 
the  state  of  the  departed,  corresponding  to  the  different 
positions  they  occupied,  ami  tho  courses  they  pursued, 
on  earth,  is  clearly  implied  in  the  revelations  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  subject,  though  with  the  Hebrews  less 
prominently  exhibited,  and  without  any  of  the  fantas- 
tic and  puerile  inventions  of  heathen  mythology.  Yet 
the  fact  of  a  real  distinction  in  the  state  of  the  departed, 
corresponding  to  their  spiritual  conditions  on  earth,  is 
in  various  passages  not  obscurely  indicated.  Divine 
retribution  is  represented  as  pursuing  the  wicked  after 
they  have  left  this  world — pursuing  them  even  into  the 
lowest  realms  of  sheol,  Do.  xxxil.  Si  ;  Am.  tx.  i;  and  the 
bitterest  shame  and  humiliation  are  described  as  await- 
ing there  the  most  prosperous  of  this  world's  inhabi- 
tants, if  they  havo  abused  their  prosperity  to  tho  dis- 
honour of  God  and  the  injury  of  their  fellowmen,  Pi. 
xiix.  14 ;  l«.  xir.  On  the  other  hand,  the  righteous  had 
hope  in  his  death ;  he  could  rest  assured,  that  in  the 
viewless  regions  of  sheol,  as  well  as  amid  the  changing 
vicissitudes  of  earth,  tho  right  hand  of  God  would 
sustain  him,  even  there  ho  would  enter  into  peace, 
walking  still,  as  it  were,  in  his  uprightness,  Pr.  xir.  si ;  P» 
exxxlx  *;  !i.  Ml  i  And  that  sheol,  like  hades,  was  con- 
ceived of  as  a  lower  region  in  comparison  of  the  pre- 
sent world,  is  so  manifest  from  tho  whole  language 


of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  to  particular  examples;  in  respect  to  the  good  u 
well  as  the  bad,  the  passage  into  sheol  was  coijU-iii- 
plated  as  a  descent;  and  the  name  was  sometimes  used 
as  a  synonym  for  the  very  lowest  depths,  D*xxxttH; 
Job  xt.  T-o.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood 
as  affirming  anything  of  the  actual  locality  uf  diarai- 
IssUed  spirits;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lan- 
guage here,  as  in  other  cases,  was  derived  from  the 
mere  apj>e*rances  of  things;  and  as  the  body  at  deslh 
was  committed  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  so  tbe 
soul  was  conceived  of  as  also  going  downwards.  But 
that  this  was  not  designed  to  mark  the  local  boundaries 
of  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  may  certainly  te 
inferred  from  other  expressions  used  regarding  them— 
as  that  God  took  them  to  himself;  or  that  he  would 
give  them  to  see  the  path  of  life;  that  he  would  make 
them  dwell  in  his  house  for  ever;  or,  more  generally 
still,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  goeth  upwards,  u«  t.  M| 
P..  I*,  n  |  xxiu.  6 ;  Eo.  iti  ti ;  ill.  7.  During  the  old  dis 
pensations  there  was  still  no  express  revelation  from 
heaven  respecting  the  precise  condition  or  extern*! 
relationshiisi  of  departed  spirits  ;  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  such  specific  intimations;  and  the  language 
cm  ploy od  was  consequently  of  a  somewhat  vague 
and  vacillating  nature,  such  as  spontaneously  arose 
from  common  feelings  and  impressions.  For  tbe  mac 
reason,  the  ideas  entertained  even  by  God's  people  upoa 
the  subject  were  predominantly  sombre  and  gloomy. 
Sheol  wore  no  inviting  aspect  to  their  view,  no  mow 
than  hades  to  the  superstitious  heathen ;  the  very  men 
who  believed  that  God  would  accompany  them  thitbtr 
and  keep  them  from  evil,  contemplated  the  state  as  one 
of  darkness  and  silence,  and  shrunk  from  it  with 
instinctive  horror,  or  gave  hearty  thanks  when  thy 
found  themselves  for  a  time  delivered  from  it,  P»  «l  si 
xxx.  3,9 ;  Job  lil  13,  seq  ;  It  xxxrlli.  18.  The  reason  was  that 
they  had  only  general  assurances,  but  no  specific  light 
on  the  subject ;  and  their  comfort  rather  lay  in  over- 
leaping the  gulf  of  sheol,  and  fixing  their  thoughts  on 
the  better  resurrection,  sometime  to  come,  than  in  any- 
thing they  could  definitely  promise  themselves  between 
death  and  the  resurrection- morn. 

For  in  this  lay  one  imjx>rtant  point  of  difference 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen  hades,  originated 
by  tho  diverse  spirit  of  tho  two  religions,  that  to  the 
believing  Hebrew  alone  the  sojourn  in  sbeol  appeared 
that  only  of  a  temporary  and  intermediate  existence. 
The  poor  heathen  had  no  prospect  beyond  its  shadowy 
realms ;  its  bars  for  him  were  eternal ;  and  the  ide» 
of  a  resurrection  was  utterly  strange  alike  to  Hi 
religion  and  his  philosophy.  But  it  was  in  connection 
with  the  prospect  of  a  resurrection  from  the  desd, 
that  all  hope  formed  itself  in  the  breasts  of  the  tro* 
people  of  God.  As  this  alone  could  effect  the  rever- 
sion of  the  evil  brought  in  by  sin,  and  really  destroy  the 
destroyer,  bo  nothing  less  was  announced  in  that  first 
promise  which  gave  assurance  of  the  crushing  of  tbt 
tempter;  and  if.  as  to  its  nature,  but  dimly  appre- 
hended  by  the  eye  of  faith,  it  still  necessarily  formed, 
as  to  the  reality,  the  great  object  of  desire  and  expec- 
tation. Hence,  it  is  said  of  the  patriarchs,  that  they 
looked  for  a  better  country,  which  is  an  heavenly;  and 
of  those  who  in  later  times  resisted  unto  blond  for  the 
truth  of  God,  that  they  did  it  to  obtain  a  better  resur- 
rection, n«  xl  is,  35.  Hence  too  tho  spirit  of  prophecy 
confidently  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  a  time,  when  the 
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dead  should  arise  and  sing,  when  sheol  iteelf  should  be 
destroyed,  and  many  of  its  inmate*  be  brought  forth  to 
the  possession  of  everlasting  life,  1*.  xxri.  19  j  ha  xiil.  14; 
D*.  xU  1   And  yet  again  in  apostolic  times,  St.  Paul 
represents  this  as  emphatically  the  promise  made  by 
God  to  the  fathers,  to  tho  realization  of  which  his 
countrymen  as  with  one  heart  were  hoping  to  come, 
Ac.  xitl  7 ;  and  Joseph  us,  in  like  manner,  testifies  of  all 
bat  the  small  Sadducean  faction  of  them,  that  they 
believed  in  a  resurrection  to  honour  and  blessing  for 
those  who  had  lived  righteously  in  this  life  (Ant.  xtUl  1,3). 
This  hope  necessarily  cast  a  gleam  of  light  across  the 
darkness  of  hades  for  the  Israelite,  which  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Greek.    And  closely  connected  with 
it  was  another  difference  also  of  considerable  moment, 
viz.  that  the  Hebrew  sheol  was  not,  like  tho  Gentile 
hades,  viewed  as  an  altogether  separate  and  indepen- 
dent region,  withdrawn  from  the  primal  fountain  of 
lift',  and  subject  to  another  dominion  than  the  world  of 
sense  and  time.     Pluto  was  ever  regarded  by  the 
heathen  as  the  rival  of  the  king  of  earth  and  heaven ; 
the  two  domains  were  essentially  antagonistic.    But  to 
the  more  enlightened  Hebrew  there  was  but  one  Lord 
of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  the  chambers  of  sheol  were 
as  much  open  to  his  eye  and  subject  to  his  control  as 
the  bodies  and  habitations  of  men  on  earth ;  so  that  to 
go  into  the  realms  of  the  deceased  was  but  to  pass  from 
one  department  to  another  of  the  same  all-embracing 
sway  of  Jehovah. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  belief  and  expectation 
regarding  hades  or  sheol  in  Old  Testament  times.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel  a  new  light  breaks  in, 
which  shoots  its  rays  also  through  the  realms  of  the 
departed,  and  relieves  the  gloom  in  which  they  had 
still  appeared  shrouded  to  the  view  of  the  faithful.  The 
term  hades,  however,  is  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence in  New  Testament  scripture ;  in  our  Lord's  own 
discourses  it  is  found  only  thrice,  and  on  two  of  the  oc- 
casions it  is  used  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  manner,  by 
way  of  contrast  to  the  region  of  life  and  blessing.  He 
said  of  Capernaum,  that  from  being  exalted  unto  heaven 
it  should  be  brought  down  to  hades.  Mat  xL  21 — that  is, 
plainly,  from  the  highest  point  of  fancied  or  of  real  ele- 
vation to  the  lowest  abasement.    Of  that  spiritual  king- 
dom  also,  or  church,  which  he  was  going  to  establish  on 
earth,  he  affirmed  that  "  the  gates  of  hades  should  not 
prevail  against  it,"  Hat  m  is,  which  is  all  one  with 
saying  that  it  should  be  perpetual.    Hades  is  contem- 
plated as  a  kind  of  realm  or  kingdom,  accustomed,  like 
earthly  kingdoms  in  the  East,  to  hold  its  council- 
chamber  at  the  gates ;  and  whatever  measures  might 
be  there  taken,  whatever  plots  devised,  they  should  never 
succeed  in  overturning  the  foundations  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  or  effectually  marring  its  interests.    In  both 
these  passages  hades  is  placed  by  our  Lord  in  an  an- 
tagonistic relation  to  his  cause  among  men,  although, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  employed,  no 
very  definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  them  as 


to  the  nature  and  position  of  hades  itself.  But  in 
another  pawago — the  only  one  in  which  any  indication 
is  given  by  our  Lord  of  the  state  of  its  inhabitants— it 
is  most  distinctly  and  closely  associated  with  the  doom 
and  misery  of  the  lost:  "In  hades,"  it  is  said  of  the 
rich  man  in  the  parable,  "  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torments)."  The  soul  of  Lazarus  is,  no  doubt,  also 
represented  as  being  so  far  within  the  bounds  of  the 
same  region,  that  he  could  be  descried  and  spoken  with 
Voi-  I. 


by  the  sufferer.  Still,  he  was  represented  as 
no  common  fate  with  the  other;  but  as  occupying  a  re- 
gion shut  off  from  all  intercommunion  with  that  assigned 
to  the  wicked,  and  so  far  from  being  held  in  a  sort  of 
dungeon-confinement,  reposing  in  Abraham's  bosom,  in 
an  abode  where  angels  visit.  And  with  this  also  agrees 
what  our  Lord  said  of  his  own  temporary  sojourn 
among  the  dead,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  departing 
thither—"  To-day,"  said  he,  in  his  reply  to  the  prayer 
of  the  penitent  malefactor,  "  ahalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise,"  La.  xxiii.  43.  But  paradise  was  the  proper 
region  of  life  and  blessing,  not  of  gloom  and  forgetful- 
ness ;  originally  it  was  the  home  and  heritage  of  man 
as  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  and  when  Christ  now 
named  the  place  whither  he  was  going  with  a  redeemed 
sinner— paradise,  it  bespoke  that  already  there  was  an 
undoing  of  the  evil  of  sin,  that  for  all  who  are  Christ's 
there  is  an  actual  recovery  immediately  after  death, 
and  as  regards  the  better  part  of  their  natures,  of  what 
was  lost  by  the  disobedience  and  ruin  of  the  fall. 

But  was  not  Christ  himself  in  hades  ?  Did  not  the 
apostle  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  apply  to  him 
the  words  of  David  in  Ps.  xvi.,  in  which  it  was  said, 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hades,  neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,"  and 
argue  apparently,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  must  have 
indeed  gone  to  hades,  but  only  could  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  there.  Even  so,  however,  it  would  but  con- 
cern the  application  of  a  name;  for  if  the  language  of 
the  apostle  must  be  understood  as  implying  that  our 
Lord's  soul  was  in  hades  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, it  still  was  hades  as  having  a  paradise  within 
its  bosom ;  so  that  knowing  from  his  own  lips  what 
sort  of  a  receptacle  it  afforded  to  the  disembodied  spirit 
of  Jesus,  we  need  care  little  about  the  mere  name  by 
which,  in  a  general  way,  it  might  be  designated.  But 
the  apostle  Peter,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  call 
it  hades;  he  merely  quotes  an  Old  Testament  passage, 
I  in  which  hades  is  mentioned,  as  a  passage  that  had  its 
I  verification  in  Christ;  and  the  language  of  course  in  this, 
as  in  other  prophetical  passages,  was  sjmken  from  an  Old 
Testament  point  of  view,  and  must  be  read  in  the  light 
which  the  revelations  of  the  gospel  have  cast  over  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  soul.  Wo  may  even,  how- 
ever, go  farther;  for  the  psalmist  himself  does  not 
strictly  affirm  the  soul  of  the  Holy  One  to  have  gono  to 
hades;  his  words  precisely  rendered  are,  "Thou  wilt 
not  leavo  (or  abandon)  my  soul  to  hades" — that  is,  give 
it  up  as  a  prey  to  the  power  or  domain  of  the  nether 
world.  It  is  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive  assertion 
regarding  our  Lord's  connection  with  hade*,  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  passage;  and  nothing  can  fairly  be  argued 
from  it  as  to  the  local  habitation  or  actual  state  of  his 
disembodied  spirit. 

The  only  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  hades  are  in  Revelation: 
ch.  I  in,  where  the  glorified  Redeemer  declares  that  ho 
has  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hades;  ch  ri  s,  where  death 
is  symbolized  as  a  rider,  smiting  all  around  him  with 
weapons  of  destruction,  and  hades  following  to  receivo 
the  souls  of  tho  slain;  ch  xx.  is,  14,  where  death  and  hades 
are  both  represented  as  giving  up  the  dead  that  were 
in  them,  and  afterwards  as  being  themselves  cast  into  the 
htke  of  fire,  which  is  the  second  death.  In  every  one  of 
these  passages  hades  stands  in  a  dark  and  forbidding 
connection  with  death — very  unlike  that  association 
with  paradise  and  Abraham's  bosom,  in  which  our 
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Lord  exhibited  the  receptacle  of  hi*  own  and  his  people's 
soul*  to  the  eye  of  faith ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  one 
of  them  it  is  expressly  as  an  ally  of  death  in  the  execu- 
tion of  judgment  that  hades  is  represented,  while  in 
another  it  appears  as  an  accursed  thing,  consigned  to 
the  lake  of  fire.  In  short,  it  seems  as  if  in  the  progress 
of  God'*  disputations  a  separation  had  come  to  be 
veen  elements  that  originally  were  mingled 
i  if,  from  the  time  that  Christ  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light,  the  distinction  in  the  next 
world  as  well  as  this  was  broadened  Itetween  the  saved 
and  the  lost — so  that  hades  was  henceforth  appropriated, 
both  in  the  name  and  in  the  reality,  to  those  who  were 
to  be  reserv  ed  in  darkness  and  misery  to  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day;  and  other  names,  with  other  and  brighter 
ideas,  were  employed  to  designate  the  intermediate  rat- 
ing-place of  the  redeemed.  It  was  meet  that  it  should 
lie  so;  for  by  the  personal  work  and  mediation  of  Christ 
the  whole  church  of  God  rose  to  a  higher  condition;  old 
things  passed  away,  all  things  became  new;  and  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  change  in  some 
degree  extended  to  the  occupants  of  the  intermediate 
state — the  saved  becoming  more  enlarged  in  the  posses- 
sion of  bliss  and  glory,  the  lost  more  sunk  in  anguish 


Such  being  the  nature  of  the  scriptural  representa- 
tion on  the  subject,  one  must  not  only  condemn  the 
fables  that  itp rung  up  amid  the  dark  ages  alsuit  the 
bin  bus  or  antechamber  of  hell,  and  the  purgatorial  fires, 
through  which  it  was  supposed  even  redeemed  souls 
had  to  complete  their  ripening  for  glory;  but  also  reject 
the  form  in  which  the  church  has  embodied  its  belief 
respecting  the  personal  history  of  Christ,  when  it 
mid,  "descended  into  hell."  This,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  later  addition  to  what  has  been  called  the  apos- 
tles' creed,  made  when  the  church  was  far  on  its  way 
to  the  gloom  and  superstition  nf  the  dark  ages.  And 
though  the  words  are  capable  of  a  rational  and  scriptu- 
ral explanation,  yet  they  do  not  present  the  place 
and  character  of  our  Lord  s  existence  in  the  interme- 
diate state,  as  these  are  exhibited  by  himself;  they 
suggest  something  painful,  rather  than,  as  it  should  be, 
blessed  and  triumphant;  and,  if  taken  in  their  natural 
they  would  rob  believers  of  that  sure  hope  of  an 
-ansition  into  mansions  of  glory,  which,  as 
his  follower*  and  participant*  of  his  risen"  life,  it  is  their 
privilege  to  entertain. 

HADO  RAM.  1.  A  descendant,  or  more  probably 
the  name  of  a  race  of  descendants  from  Eber  by  his  son 
Joktan,  Qo  x.J7.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Adramita>,  or  AtramiUe,  who  had  their 
settlement*  in  the  south  of  Arabia  <(;«*en  The. ;  »«h»rt, 
riisl.u.").  2.  The  name  given  in  1  Ch.  xviii.  10  to  the 
•on  of  Toi  king  of  Hamath,  who  was  sent  as  anilias- 
aador  from  his  father  to  congratulate  David  on  his 
victory  over  Hadar-ezer ;  he  elsewhere  bears  the  name 
of  Joram,  2  8a.  rill.  10,  which  however  ha*  an  Israelitish 
aspect.  3.  An  alternative  name  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  Rehoboam,  who  was  over  the  administration  of 
taxes,  and  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion  of  the  general 
revolt.    His  other  name  was  Adoniram  or  Adoram, 

II  Sn  XX  H  ;  2  Ch.  x  IS. 

HAD  RACH  [etymology  uncertain],  occurs  only  as  a 
proper  name  in  the  heading  of  one  of  Zechariah's  enig- 
matical prophecies,  which  stands  thus.  "The  burden  of 
the  word  of  the  Lord  on  the  land  of  Hadrach,  and  Da- 
mascus is  it*  rest,"  ch.  lx  I     It  used  to  be  regarded  as 


j  the  name  of  a  city  and  region  not  very  remote  from 
Damascus,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  R.  Jose,  quoted  by 

I  Jarchi,  and  of  Joseph  Abbassi,  given  and  supported  by 
J.  D.  Michrelis.  But  Hengstenberg,  in  hi*  remark* 
upon  the  passage  in  his  Chrutolo^,  has  shown  that 
these  ]iersons  confounded  Hadrach  with  an  Adraa  in 
the  Syrian  desert,  which  is  the  same  with  the  ancient 
Kdrei .  There  is  no  historical  notice  of  either  a  land  or  s 
city  going  by  the  name  of  Hadrach  (irviriV  and  it  » 

against  all  probability,  as  well  as  |>rophctical  usage,  that 
a  strictly  proj)er  name  should  have  been  employed  to 
desiguate  the  subject  of  a  prophecy  which  was  other- 
wine  unknown.  But  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to 
adopt  symbolical  name*  of  region*  on  which  the  word 
of  prophecy  was  to  fall;  a*,  in  Isaiah  Jerusalem  is  uV 
signatcd  "  Ariel,"  and  "  the  valley  of  vision;"  Babylon 
the  "  desert  of  the  sea,"  !•  xxu.  i ;  txti  I  -,  ni.  1 ;  in  Je- 
remiah also  Babylon  is  prophesied  against  under  the 


under  the  name*  of  Aholah  and  Aholibah,  Jo.  U  n-.lu 
4.  So  here  Zechariah,  when  going  to  describe  the 
future  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  especially  in 
those  provinces  of  it*  domain  which  lay  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Judea,  most  probably  called  it  by  the  «ym- 
twdical  name  of  Hadrach— which  is  composed  of  t% 

tharp,  then  ttnuff,  tntryttic,  and  *-\,  toft,  tin  n  is/rw, 

m«k;  so  as  to  form  the  enigmatical  title  of  strony  rtak— 
strong  in  one  respect,  but  weak  in  another;  to  present 
appearance,  of  indomitable  power  and  energy,  hut  in  the 
purpose  of  God  destined  to  become  a  helpless  prey  in 
the  hand  of  a  mighty  adversary.  The  prophecy  had  it* 
fulfilment  in  the  conquest*  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Such,  briefly,  is  the  view  of  Hengstenberg.  which  seem, 
on  the  whole  the  most  probable ;  but  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  certain.  Gesenius  concurs  with  Hengrten- 
lierg  an  far  a*  regard*  the  view  of  the  Jewiah  comnxn 
tators,  but  for  the  rest  is  disposed  to  follow  Bleek,  who 
take*  Hadrach  to  be  the  name  of  a  king  of  I)ama»cn» 
HA  GAR  [most  probably  iiyht,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  root  unused  in  Hebrew,  signifying  to  i*t. 
but  existing  in  Arabic,  whence  the  well-known  Maho- 
metan era  Iftgira,  the  flight],  the  name  of  Sarah* 
Ixmdmaid.  and  the  mother  of  IshmaeL  Of  her  earlier 
history  we  are  simply  told  that  she  was  an  Egyptian  by 
birth,  Oe.  xri.  3  -.  and,  as  Abraham  had  spent  some  time 
in  Egypt  shortly  after  his  first  ap|iearance  in  tho  l*i*l 
of  Canaan,  the  probability  is,  that  Hagar  was  then 
received  into  hi*  household,  and  was  taken  with  him 
when  he  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  That  she 
must  have  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  her  miftrv* 
is  evident  from  the  proposal  of  Sarah,  when  »be  ptUr"' 
herself  to  bo  hopelessly  barren,  that  Abraham  should 
go  in  to  Hagar.  and  thereby  olitain  the  long  looked  for 
seed.  The  impropriety  of  this  proposal,  and  of  Abra- 
ham's acceding  to  it,  has  been  already  noticed  in  con 
nection  with  Abraham.  Apart  from  all  other  evils,  it 
had  the  effect  of  putting  Hagar  out  of  her  proper  place; 
when  she  found  herself  to  be  with  child  her  mistress 
wa*  despised  in  her  eye* :  and  this  insubordination  is 
the  part  of  the  maid  awoke  a  spirit  of  indignation  and 
severity  in  the  bosom  of  her  mistress,  which  was  earrfc'd 
so  far  on  the  one  side,  and  so  hotly  met  on  the  other, 
that  Hagar  at  last  fled  from  the  tent.  From  this  flight 
perliap*  she  got  the  name  of  Hagar.  which 
adhered  to  her.    On  leaving  the  tent  of  . 
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not  unnaturally  took  the  direction  of  Egypt,  and  was 
found  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  beside  a  well  in  the 
wilderness  of  JShur,  which  lira  between  the  south  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  There  she  was  kindly  remonstrated 
with  by  the  heavenly  messenger  respecting  her  conduct, 
and  being  expressly  directed  to  return  to  the  household 
of  Abraham  and  become  subject  to  Sarah,  she  complied 
with  the  injunction.    Such  a  compliance  must  have 
been  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
Hagar ;  and  her  readiness  in  yielding  it  is  so  far  an 
indication  of  something  good,  at  least  of  a  natural 
kind,  being  found  in  her.     From  what  afterwards 
happened,  we  can  scarcely  entertain  the  supposition 
that  it  was  more. 

The  specific  reason  assigned  by  tho  angel  for  Hagar's 
return  to  the  household  of  Abraham,  had  respect  to  the 
wn  she  was  to  bring  forth  to  Abraham ;  and  will  be 
more  particularly  considered  under  Ishmael.    The  Lord 
manifestly  did  not  wish  that  the  child  of  the  father  of 
the  faithful,  even  though  born  after  the  flesh,  should 
be  born  and  reared  elsewhere  than  in  Abraham's  family; 
and  doubtless  respect  was  also  had  to  the  lessons  that 
to  be  supplied,  and  the  warnings  that  were  to  be 
through  tho  facte  of  this  child's  subse- 
quent history.    When  Hagar  heard,  however,  that 
she  was  to  give  birth  to  a  son,  that  this  son  was  to  be 
the  head  of  a  numerous  offspring,  which  should  main- 
be  a  sort  of  natural  wonder  in  the  world,  she  could  not 
bat  feel  cheered  in  spirit,  and  l>e  encouraged  to  take 
well  whatever  might  he  immediately  before  her.  She 
gave  unmistakeable  evidence  of  this  state  of  mind  in 
the  names  she  invented  on  the  occasion.    She  called 
tho  name  of  tho  Lord  that  spake  to  her  Attah-El-roi, 
Thou-God-of-the-seeing;  and  adds  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, "Have  I  not  also  here  seen  him  that  seeth  me?" 
What  struck  her  was  the  fact,  that  in  that  lonely  un- 
frequented region  the  eye  of  the  All-seeing  had  been 
taking  cognizance  of  lier,  helpless  and  forsaken  as 
she  seemed.    Then,  in  further  memorial  of  the  same, 
she  called  the  well  Bcer-laAai-roi,  Well  of  the  Living 
One  that  sees  me.    If  put  more  generally  it  would  be, 
Well  of  the  ever-living  and  present  God.    Hagar  was 
therefore  no  heathen;  she  had  learned  enough  in  Abra- 
ham's family  to  know  that  there  was  but  one  living 
and  true  Got!;  and  her  belief  in  this  fundamental  truth 
could  not  but  Iks  confirmed,  as  it  was  called  forth,  by 
the  manifestation  that  was  now  given  her  of  the  all- 
seeing  eye  and  gracious  providence  of  Jehovah.  Thus 
cheered  and  comforted,  she  returned  to  the  tents  of 
Abraham,  and  in  due  time  gave  birth  to  Ishmael. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  till  the  memorable  occasion 
of  Isaac's  weaning,  when,  amid  the  general  hilarity  of 
Abraham's  house,  and  the  exuberant  joy  of  his  aged 
spouse,  a  malignant  scorn  was  seen  lowering  on  the 
face  of  Ishmael,  which  again  drew  forth  the  iro  of 
Sarah,  and  led  to  a  new  scene  in  the  household.  Tsh- 
macl  must  by  this  time  have  been  fifteen  or  sixteen 
year*  old;  for  he  was  thirteen  when  he  was  circumcised, 
and  all  that  pertained  to  the  conception,  the  birth,  and 
the  weaning  of  Isaac  had  yet  to  take  place.  Ishmael, 
therefore,  was  no  longer  a  mere  child,  but  a  grown 
youth,  and  Sarah  not  unfairly  conceived  that  his  de- 
meanour on  the  occasion  referred  to  but  too  clearly  in- 
dicated tho  spirit  he  was  of —a  spirit  utterly  opposed 
to  the  claims  of  Isaac,  as  the  free-born,  heaven-sent 
child;  and  she  insisted  on 


cast  forth,  that  the  inheritance  might  be  left  to  Isaac, 
oc.  xxi.  10.  It  seemed  a  somewhat  harsh  expedient,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  grievous  to  the  paternal  heart  of 
Abraham.  But  the  right  principle  was  on  Sarah's 
side,  and  the  word  of  God  gave  its  sanction  to  what  she 
had  demanded :  Hagar  and  Ishmael  must  1*  externally 
separated  from  the  chosen  seed,  as  they  had  already 
separated  themselves  by  their  internal  feelings.  While, 
however,  the  casting  forth  was  necessary,  one  cannot 
but  feel  as  if  there  was  an  undue  degree  of  haste  and 
rigour  in  tho  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
For  it  would  seem  that  all  the  provisions  in  meat  and 
drink  which  were  given  to  the  two  exiles  was  what 
could  be  laid  on  the  back  of  Hagar,  Oe.  xxi.  it.  But 
possibly  the  meaning  is,  tliat  this  was  merely  what  was 
furnished  for  an  immediate  supply,  while  in  addition  a 
certain  portion  in  flocks  and  herds  was  also  divided  to 
them.  Abraham,  we  are  told,  gave  portions  of  this  sort 
to  the  later  sons  he  had  by  Keturah,  Oe.  xxv, «,  and  from 
Ishmael  afterwards  appearing  at  the  burial  of  Abraham, 
and  along  with  Isaac  committing  him  to  the  tomb,  Oe 
nr.  o,  it  may  certainly  be  inferred,  that  Ishmael  continued 
to  occupy  a  still  higher  place  in  the  regards  of  tho  father 
than  those  other  sons,  and  got  even  a  larger  portion 
from  his  hand.  The  rapid  rise  also  of  Ishmael's  family 
to  power  and  influence  is  a  further  proof  of  the  same ; 
so  that  the  scantiness  of  provisions  furnished  to  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the 
difficulties  that  beset  them  may  have  been  such  only 
as  attend  desert- life  at  the  outset,  before  the  proper 
haunts  for  refreshment  and  pasturage  are  known. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  Hagar  with  her 
son  had  very  nearly  perished  for  thirst,  in  their  first 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  Judea.  Hagar 
had  even  given  up  all  for  lost,  and  had  caused  her  son 
to  lie  down  under  a  shrub  of  the  desert,  while  she  her- 
self withdrew  to  some  distance,  that  she  might  be 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  him  die.  But  site  was  again 
mercifully  visited  from  above ;  the  Lord  saw  the  afflic- 
tion, and  opened  her  eyes  to  perceive  a  well  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  a  fresh 
assurance  that  her  son  should  live  and  become  the 
father  of  a  great  people.  Such  certainly  proved  to  be 
the  case;  and  the  only  further  notice  we  have  of 
Hagar  in  connection  with  it  is,  that  she  by  and  by 
went  and  took  a  wife  for  her  son  from  Egypt.  This 
did  not  augur  well  for  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
future  progeny;  but  it  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of 
Ishmael  than  of  Hagar.  So  far  as  she  herself  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  appearance  of  her  having  ever 
become  a  true  follower  of  Abraham,  a  child  of  faith  in 
the  sense  that  he  and  Sarah  were ;  but  as  regards  the 
more  conspicuous  and  blameworthy  actions  of  her  life,  it 
is  meet  to  confess,  that  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, she  appears  as  one  somewhat  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning — an  object  of  pity  more  than  of 
condemnation. 

HAGARITES,  or  HAG'ARENES,  a 


Arab  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  had  their  usual  haunts  to 
the  east  of  Jordan,  near  the  territories  of  the  covenant- 
people  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  as  having  in  the  days 
of  Saul  come  into  collision  with  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
and  fallen  by  their  hand.  They  appear  however  to 
have,  in  some  degree,  recovered;  for  at  a  later  period, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  thev  are  named 
along  with  the  Moabites  and  various  other  Arabian 
the  enemies  who  entered  into  a  formida- 
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ble  conspiracy  against  Judah,  P».  tanHL  a.  Nothing 
further  is  heard  or  known  of  them.  Some  have  sup- 
posed tin  ii.  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  mother 
of  Jshinael;  which  is  not  very  probable,  considering 
that  Ishmael  was  her  only  son,  and  that  he  was  regarded 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  race  that  sprung  from  Abra- 
ham's connection  with  liagar. 

HAGGAI  [fuUvtj  from  hay,  a  festival],  one  of  the 
later  minor  prophets,  and  the  first  in  order  of  the  three 
who  flourished  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The 
short  book  of  Ilaggai  throws  no  light  on  the  personal 
history  of  its  writer ;  and  authentic  Jewish  history  is 
equally  silent  Rabbinical  tradition  represents  him  as 
having  been  born  in  Babylon,  aud  having  joined  the 
first  band  of  exiles  who,  on  the  issue  of  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  B.C.  53<J,  returned  to  their  old  possessions.  It 
also  asserts  him  to  liave  been  buried  among  the  priests 
at  Jerusalem,  in  which  ease  he  must  have  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Aaron.  The  traditionary  accounts,  bo 
far,  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  credible,  though  they 
cannot  Im>  pronounced  certain;  but  further  notices  from 
the  same  source  respecting  Ilaggai  deserve  no  particular 
notice. 

The  book  of  Ilaggai  consists  of  four  distinct  prophe- 
tical addresses — two  in  the  first,  and  two  in  the  second 
chapter;  and  the  dates  of  each  are  given  with  remark- 
able precision.  The  first  address  was  delivered  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  (i.e.  n  o.  620),  in  the  sixth 
month,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  therefore  on 
the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  eh.  L  ML  The  second, 
which  was  a  mere  assurance  of  the  Lord's  gracious 
presence  and  blessing,  now  that  the  people  gave  them- 
selves to  the  Lord's  work,  was  only  twenty-four  days 
later.  The  third  belongs  to  the  twenty- first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  eh.  it.  i  »;  and  the  last,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  has  for  its  date  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month.  So  that  the  whole  prophetical  agency  of  Ilaggai, 
so  far  as  it  has  found  a  record  in  the  book  that  bears 
his  name,  was  limited  to  the  short  space  of  between 
three  and  four  months.  And  it  has  respect  throughout 
to  one  theme— the  building  of  the  second  temple; 
although,  with  the  comprehensive  eye  of  the  true  pro- 
phet, it  glances  at  various  other  points  in  the  present 
and  the  future,  which  stood  in  a  moral  relation  to  the 
work  more  immediately  in  hand. 

The  time  of  Haggai's  appearance  as  a  prophet  dates 
about  sixteen  years  after  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  The  small 
remnant  had  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  also,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sadness,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  new  temple,  Eir.  Ul.  io-u.  But  they  were  not 
permitted  to  proceed  far  with  their  undertaking  till 
they  began  to  ex|>erience  the  keen  jealousy  and  bitter 
opposition  of  their  neighbours,  the  Samaritans.  Had 
Cyrus  himself  lived,  the  liinderances  thus  thrown  in 
their  way  would  have  been  easily  overborne;  but  be 
lost  his  life  not  many  years  afterwards;  and  the  un- 
i  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Persian  empire 
the  periods  of  Cambyses  and  Smcrdis 
the  Magi  an,  gave  the  adversaries  of  the  Jews  an 
advantage  of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves. Accordingly,  the  work  was  first  inqieded  in  its 
progress,  then  absolutely  arrested,  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Darius,  when  the  administration  of  the  empire 
began  to  assume  a  more  settled  and  orderly  form.  And 
led  through  the  Spirit  to  perceive  that  the  time  had 
now  come  for  more  determinate  action  in  regard  to  the 
building  of  the  Lord's  house,  the  prophet  Haggai  came 


forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
the  work.  His  first  word,  however,  was  one  rather  of 
reproof  than  of  encouragement;  it  charges  upon  the 
people's  lukewarmness  and  love  of  fleshly  indulgence  the 
cessation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  work,  and  points 
to  the  manifest  judgments  of  the  Lord  upon  them  is 
clear  signs  of  his  displeasure  at  their  conduct,  ch.Lj-n. 
We  are  not  from  this  to  supjH».ie  that  he  attributed 
nothing  to  the  envious  opposition  of  the  Samaritans, 
but  merely  that  this  of  itself  was  not  enough;  that  the 
people  latterly  had  rather  been  taking  excuse  from  it 
to  prosecute  their  own  interests,  than  absolutely  bin- 

|  dered  from  minding  God's,  and  had  become  quite  con- 

|  tent  to  let  the  walls  of  the  Lord's  house  lie  in  their 
unfinished  and  forlorn  state.    For  the  external  work, 

j  therefore,  to  which  they  were  now  called,  there  was 
needed  a  preparatory  one  of  repentance  and  spiritual 

I  devotedness.  To  this  Haggai  first  earnestly  called  them; 
and  the  moment  he  saw  that  the  call  bad  begun  to  be 
responded  to,  he  cheered  their  hearts  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Lord  was  with  them,  ch.  Lit 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  a  depressed  state  of  feel- 
ing hung  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  greatly 
discouraged  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 
The  contrast  in  external  appearance  between  the  house 
they  were  now  building,  and  the  magnificent  structure 
that  had  been  reared  by  Solomon,  disposed  them— 
especially  those  of  them  who  had  seen  the  former  one 
— to  regard  that  which  was  now  proceeding  as  com- 
paratively poor  and  insignificant.  And  it  was  not 
merely  the  inferiority  in  outward  glory  which,  in  that 
case,  would  naturally  trouble  them,  but  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  divine  predictions  which  had  been  uttered 
before  or  during  the  Babylonish  exile,  and  which  made 
promise  even  of  a  more  glorious  temple  in  the  future 
than  had  existed  in  the  past,  Is.  lx  ;  £u  xl  wq  Could 
they,  then,  be  really  doing  the  Lord's  work,  while 
engaged  in  raising  so  inadequate  a  structure  ?  Guild 
the  Lord  himself  actually  be  with  them  >  Should  they 
not  rather  wait  for  better  times,  when  they  might  be 
able  to  set  about  the  work  in  a  worthier  manner  and 
with  clearer  evidences  of  the  Lord's  favour  and  protec- 
tion ?  It  was  to  meet  this  state  of  feeling,  quite  natu- 
ral in  the  circumstances,  that  the  next  message  oi 
Haggai  was  addressed :  it  gave  the  builders  of  the  Lord'» 
house  the  special  comfort  which  they  needed,  eh  u.  i  * 
They  were  not,  he  assured  them,  like  men  left  to  their 
own  resources ;  the  Lord  was  with  them ;  "the  word 
that  I  established  with  you  when  ye  came  out  « 
Egypt*  and  my  Spirit  abode  in  the  midst  of  yon. 
Fear  not"  (so  the  words  should  be  rendered).  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  word  the  Lord  spake  to  them  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  when  his  Spirit  wrought 
so  marvellously  for  their  good,  he  repeated  now;  tn 
both  cases  alike  his  message  was,  "  Fear  not,"  eoap 
Ex  xx.  20.  Many  changes,  it  is  true,  were  to  take  puv*: 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  were  to  be  shaken;  but 
so  far  from  interfering  with  that  which  constituted  the 
real  glory  of  their  temple  and  nation,  the  thing*  des- 
tined to  take  place  would  rather  tend  to  promote  it; 
for  the  world  with  its  wealth  and  honour  would  yet 
come  to  pay  homage  to  them,  and  there — in  connect*  >n 
with  that  very  house — would  the  Lord  give  peace  and 
blessing  to  the  world.  The  promise  is  a  most  compre- 
hensive one;  it  stretches  from  the  day  of  the  prophet 
onwards  through  all  coming  time,  but  reaches  its  eul 
mination  in  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah*  king- 
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(torn,  aud  tbo  voluntary  surrender  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  to  his  power  and  authority.  It  does  not 
■peak  directly  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  has  been  very 
commonly  supposed  from  the  mistranslation  of  ver.  6: 
"The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come" — as  if  this 
pointed  to  the  general  and  longing  expectation  of  Mes- 
siah, which  prevailed  before  his  advent.  There  no  doubt 
was  a  certain  measure  of  that;  but  the  passage  cannot 
properly  indicate  it;  for  the  word  rendered  desire, 
rnon  (chemdalk),  really  means  beauty,  and  is  litre  coupled 

with  a  verb  in  the  plural,  which  clearly  shows  it  to  be 
used  as  a  collective  noun,  equivalent  to  "the  beautiful 
or  glorious  things  "  of  the  heathen.  The  passage  is  sub- 
stantially parallel  to  Is.  Ix.  9-13,  and  U  lU  of  a  coming 
exaltation  of  the  divine  kingdom  (which  had  its  centre 
in  tho  temple  and  was  represented  by  it)  above  all  that 
had  gone  before  (•eeHeu&^iibtrK'iC'krUtoJogyuti  tliepateafe, 
alio  Moore'*  Hasgal,  Zoeli&rlab,  and  Malachi,  p.  75). 

The  subject  of  this  portion  of  Haggai's  prophecy 
is  resumed  in  the  two  last  verses  of  his  book,  with  a 
•special  reference  to  Zerubbaliel,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  little  and  despised  as  the  ruling  |iower  in 
•Judah  was,  yet  because  it  was  a  power  under  the  pro- 
tection, and  connected  with  the  covenant  faithfulness, 
of  Jehovah,  a  distinction  should  l>e  made  between  it 
and  the  powers  of  the  heathen.  The  former  would  lie 
kept  by  God  as  a  sort  of  signet-ring,  an  emblem  of  j«  r- 
petual  care  and  fidelity;  while  the  others  should  be  all 
shaken  to  their  base,  and  ultimately  overthrown. 

The  message  in  ch.  ii.  10-19  is  to  some  extent  a  re- 
dumption of  that  contained  in  the  first  chapter.  It 
warned  the  people  that  mere  outward  advantages  and 
formal  oblations  could  not  Becure  for  them  the  blessing 
of  heaven;  if  their  persons  were  not  accepted,  and  their 
hearts  were  unfaithful  to  God,  the  flesh  of  holy  offerings 
could  impart  no  purity;  everything  they  touched  would 
be  defiled;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  themselves  in  a 
state  of  sincere  and  hearty  surrender  to  the  Lord's 
work,  the  blessing  of  the  righteous  man — "  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper  "—should  become  theirs. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  stylo  of 
Haggai.  His  addresse-s  approach  nearer  to  prose  than 
most  of  the  prophetical  writings;  and,  speaking  as  he 
•lid  to  a  people  in  depressed  circumstances,  and  com- 
passed about  with  fears  and  misgivings,  he  is  particu- 
larly frequent  in  the  use  of  the  formula,  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord."  He  sought  thereby  to  recall  them  from 
human  ho|>es  and  calculations  to  implicit  confidence  in 
the  word  and  purpose  of  Jehovah.  In  a  few  sentences, 
where  he  points  more  distinctly  to  the  letter  future, 
which  he  saw  to  l»e  in  prospect,  his  language  rises  to  a 
higher  strain,  and  in  fervour  and  energy  assumes  some- 
wliat  of  a  jioetie  impress.  But  the  passages  are  too 
brief  to  admit  of  being  formed  into  a  distinctive  class. 

HAGIOGRAPHA  [samd  trritinn*],  is  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  a  portion  of  Scripture.  It  com- 
prehends all  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
except  those  included  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Among  the  Prophets,  however,  the  rabbinical  Jews 
class  a  number  of  the  historical  books— Joshua,  Judges, 
the  two  Itooks  of  Samuel,  and  the  two  of  Kings.  These 
were  regarded  as  tho  productions  of  the  earlier  pro- 
phets, and  the  later  ones  were  those  of  the  propheta 
distinctively  so  called.  So  that  the  Hagiographa, 
according  to  this  division,  would  consist  of  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiaste*,  Canticles,  Chronicles,  K/ra.  and 


HAIR 

Nehemiah;  Esther  and  the  book  of  Daniel  were  also 
assigned  to  it.  But  the  division  was  so  manifestly 
arbitrary,  that  it  was  never  accepted  as  a  proper  one 
by  the  church.  In  the  New  Testament  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  go  by  the  name  of  the  trritiny* 
or  scriptures  (corresponding  to  the  lelubim  among  the 
Jewsi,  or  the  sarrtd  scriptures;  and  a  division  so  far  is 
recognized  in  certain  passages,  that  they  are  spoken  of 
under  the  names  of  the  law  and  the  prophets;  and  once, 
"Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psakns,"  lM.nJr.tt, 
(Am  Scriptures.) 

HA'I,  another  form  of  what  is  more  commonly 
written  A i,  Go.  xil.  S;  xliL  3.    ^Sc<  At.) 

HAIR.  There  i'b  nothing,  in  which  the  usages  of 
different  countries,  and  even  of  the  same  country  at 
one  period  as  compared  with  another,  have  exhibited 
more  variety  and  caprice,  than  in  respect  to  tho  culti- 
vation or  neglect  of  the  hair.  Of  the  more  ancient 
nations,  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
uniform  in  their  habits  regarding  it,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects also,  the  most  |ieculiar.  We  learn  from  Hero- 
dotus 30;  iii.  ll),  that  they  let  the  hair  of  their  head  and 
heard  grow  only  when  they  were  in  mourning,  and  that 
they  shaved  it  at  other  times.  Even  in  the  case  of 
young  children  they  were  wont  to  shave  the  head, 
leaving  only  a  few  locks  on  the  front,  sides,  and  back. 
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"So  particular  were  they,"  says  Wilkinson,  "on  this 
point,  that  to  have  neglected  it  was  a  subject  of  re- 
proach and  ridicule;  and  whenever  they  intended  to 
convey  tho  idea  of  a  man  of  low  condition,  or  a  slovenly 
person,  the  artists  represented  him  with  a  beard" 
(Ancient  Egyptian*,  til.  p.  an).  Slaves  also,  when  brought 
from  foreign  countries,  having  beards  on  them  at  their 
arrival,  "  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  cleanly  habits 
of  their  roasters;  their  beards  and  heads  were  shaved; 
and  they  adopted  a  close  cap."  This  universal  practice 
among  the  Egyptians  explains  the  incidental  notice  in 

i  the  life  of  Joseph,  that  before  going  in  before  Pharaoh 
he  shaved  himself,  tie  xll  it;  iu  most  other  places  he 
would  have  coml>ed  his  hair,  and  trimmed  his  )>eard, 
but  on  no  account  have  shaved  it.  The  practice  was 
carritsl  there  to  such  a  length,  pmtmhly  from  the  ten- 

I  denry  of  the  climate  to  generate  the  fleas  and  other 
vermin  which  nestle  in  the  hair;  and  hence  also  the 
priests,  who  were  to  be  the  highest  embodiments  of 
cleanliness,  were  wont  to  shave  their  whole  bodies  every 
third  day  (Hero,!  n.  It  is  singular,  however,  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  notions  of  cleanliness  did  not 
alone  regulate  the  practice,  that  the  women  still  wore 
their  natural  hair,  long  and  plaited,  often  reaching 
down  iu  the  form  of  strings  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shoulder- blades.    Many  of  the  female  mummies  have 
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been  found  with  the  hair  thus  plaited,  ami  io  good 
preservation. 

The  precLk.lv  opposite  practice,  an  regard*  men, 
would  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the  ancient  As- 
syriana,  and  indeed  among  the  Asiatics  generally.  In 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  hair 
always  apiiearx  long,  coiuIm.iI 
closely  dow  n  upon  the  head,  and 
shedding  itself  in  a  mass  of  curl.* 
on  the  shoulders.  "The  beard 
also  was  allowed  to  grow  to  its 
full  length,  and,  descending  low 
on  the  breast,  was  divided  int.. 
two  or  three  rows  of  curls.  The 
moustache  was  also  carefully 
trimmed  and  curled  at  the  ends" 
(UrarU'.  NiiKTch. il.  r.  3!7).  Hero- 
dotus likewise  testifies  that  the  Babylonians  wore  their 
hair  long  {i.  laiK  The  very  long  hair,  however,  that 
appears  in  the  figures  on  the  monuments  is  supposed  to 
have  been  |iartly  false,  a  sort  of  head-dress  to  add  to 
the  effect  of  the  natural  hair. 

Among  the  ancient  (J reeks  the  general  practice  was 
to  wear  the  hair  long;  hence  the  epithet  so  often  occur- 
ring in  Homer  of  "  well-combed  Greeks;"  and  the  say- 
ing, which  passed  current  among  the  people,  that  hair 
the  cheaixsst  of  ornaments.     But  the  practice 
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varied.  While  the  Spartans  in  earlier  times  wore  the 
hair  long,  and  men  as  well  as  women  were  wont  to  have 
it  tied  in  a  knot  over  the  crown  of  the  head,  at  a  later 
period  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  it  short.  Among 
the  Athenians  also  it  is  understood  the  later  practice 
varied  somewhat  from  the  earlier,  though  the  informa- 
tion is  less  specific.  The  Romans  passed  through  simi- 
lar changes;  in  more  ancient  times  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  beard  was  allowed  to  grow;  but  about  three  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era  barbers  began  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  men  usually  wore  the  hair  short.  Shav- 
ing also  was  customary;  and  a  long  beard  was  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  slovenliness.  An  instance  even  occurs  of 
a  man,  M.  Livius,  who  had  been  banished  for  a  time, 
being  ordered  by  the  censors  to  have  his  beard  shaved 
before  he  entered  the  senate  (Uv.  xxvtL  34).  [See  wood- 
cut No.  201,  under  Diadem,  for  further  illustrations  of 
ancient  modes  of  wearing  the  hair.] 

This  later  practice  must  have  been  quite  general  in 
the  gospel  age,  so  far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  among 
tlie  countries  which  witnessed  the  labours  of  the  apostle 
Paul;  since  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  re- 
fers to  it  as  an  acknowledged  and  nearly  universal  fact. 
"  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,"  he  asked. 
"  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him  ? 
But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her;  for 
her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering,"  I  Co.  xt.  14,  li.  The 
only  person  among  the  more  ancient  Israelites,  who  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  having  done  in  ordinary  life 


what  is  here  designated  a  shame,  is  Absalom;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  sacred  historian  notices  the  cxtr* 
vagant  regard  ho  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  his  hair,  nut 
obscurely  intimates  that  it  was  esteemed  a  piece  of 
foppish  effeminacy,  2  s.i  xu.  so,    Both  in  earlier  and  later 
times  the  common  practice  among  them  was  to  wear 
the  hair  short— a  sort  of  medium  between  the  extreme 
of  shaven  pales  and  lengthened  tresses,  Eu  xllv.a.  And 
this  seems  also  to  be  what  is  meant  by  the  order  not  to 
round  the  comers  of  their  heads,  nor  mar  or  corrupt  the 
comers  of  their  beards,  in  Le.  xix  27;  not  wholly  to  crop 
off  the  one,  nor  to  shave  the  other,  but  to  preserve  both 
in  moderation.    But  an  exception  was  made  in  the  ca* 
of  the  Nazarites,  who,  in  connection  with  their  parti- 
cular vow,  and  as  the  special  badge  of  their  consecra- 
tion, were  bound  to  let  their  hair  grow  (w  X  azaritf). 
This  very  exception,  however,  for  a  specific  religious 
purpose,  was  an  indirect  proof  of  the  contrary  practice 
being  generally  followed ;  the  long  hair  would  otherwise 
have  been  no  distinction.    But  while  short  hair  upou 
the  head  was  reckoned  proper  for  a  man,  baldness  »«.* 
by  no  means  relished -leas  so,  perhaps,  then  than  in 
western  countries  now,  because  of  the  general  custom 
of  wearing  artificial  coverings  on  the  head,  and  perhapi 
also  because  of  baldness  being  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
cutaneous  disease,  in  (articular  of  leprosy.    Job  is  even 
represented  as  having  shaved  his  head,  to  make  himself 
Itald,  in  the  day  of  his  calamity,  eta  1.  »;  probably  mure, 
however,  as  a  symbol  of  desolation,  than  as  an  ordinary 
badge  of  mourning;  for  it  is  in  that  respect  that  lialdnos 
is  commonly  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  I«.  HI  «;  xt.  2,  *c 
The  call  in  Je.  vii.  29  to  cut  off  the  hair-  "Cut  off  thu* 
hair,  ()  Jerusalem,  and  cast  it  away;  and  take  up  s 
lamentation  on  high  places"— is  addressed  to  Jerusalem 
under  the  symbol  of  a  woman,  and  indicates  nothing  as 
to  the  usual  practice  of  men  in  times  of  trouble  and 
distress.    In  their  case,  we  may  rather  suppose,  the 
custom  would  be  to  let  the  hair  grow  in  the  season  of 
mourning  and  to  neglect  the  person.    Btit  the  practice 
would  naturally  differ  with  the  occasion,  and  with  the 
feelings  of  the  individual. 

HA  LAH,  the  name  of  a  Median  city  or  district,  U 
which  some  of  the  captive  Israelites  were  transported 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  when  the  ten  tribes  fell  under 
the  heathen  power.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  it; 
and  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
among  commentators  as  to  the  precise  locality  where  it 
should  lie  sought.  From  the  passage  in  2  Ki.  xviL  7. 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhere  on  the  river 
Gozan,  or  Kiwril-ozzan,  as  it  is  now  generally  called, 
and  consequently  beyond  the  bounds  of  Babylonia 

HA'LAK  [moo/A],  the  name  given  to  the 
which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  Joshua's  con 
quests,  Jos.  it,  17;  lit  7  Instead  of  "  the  mount  Halak.' 
in  the  passages  referred  to,  it  might  tie  read  "the  smooth 
mount,"  which  goeth  up  to  Seir.  No  mention  occur* 
elsewhere  of  a  mountain  of  this  name. 

HALLELU  JAH,  the  same  as  Ailelujah  (which 
see). 

HAM  [hoi],  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  ftvni 
whom  the  earth  after  the  deluge  was  peopled.  He  u 
first  mentioned  between  the  other  two — Shew,  Han. 
and  Japheth,  Ge.  v  n.  But  afterwards  he  is  expressly 
designated  the  younger  son  of  Noah,  Ge  li.  u  -  the  »»lni' 
word  in  the  original  that  is  applied  to  David  among  the 
sons  of  Jesse,  1  8*.  trL  11— which  seems  to  imply  thai 
he  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  being  the 
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relatively  to  the  other  two.  He  had  four  sons— Cash, 
Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  The  three  first  travelled 
southwards,  and  from  them  chiefly  sprang  the  tribes 
that  peopled  the  African  continent,  as  Canaan  became 
the  father  of  the  tribes  that  principally  occupied  the 
territory  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  (See  under  the 
several  names.)  Of  Ham  himself  we  know  nothing 
excepting  the  unfortunate  circumstance  connected  with 
his  father's  too  free  indulgence  in  wine,  in  respect  to 
which  he  acted  so  unbecoming  a  part,  and  which  is 
treated  of  elsewhere.    (Set  Noah  and  Casaah.) 

11am  is  also  used  as  a  designation  of  Egypt,  most 
likely  on  account  of  its  population  baring  sprung  from 
a  son  of  Ham,  Pi.  IxxtuX  Mjcrt.  22;  and  the  name  Ammon, 
by  which  the  chief  god  of  the  northern  Africans  was 
often  called  and  worshipped,  prol»ably  derives  its  origin 
from  the  same  source.  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  De 
I  tide  et  0$.,  takes  notice  of  this  name  of  Egypt,  writing 
it  XijM^a  (in  modern  Coptic  it  is  Chlmi),  and  says  it 
was  derived  from  a  word  signifying  black,  for  which  he 
finds  a  reason  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  We 
cannot  place  much  dependence  upon  his  etymology,  as 
in  this  department  the  Greeks  were  extremely  fanciful. 
But  the  fact  of  the  ancient  and  general  application  of 
this  name  to  Egypt  is  lieyond  dispute. 

HA 'MAN  [etymology  uncertain],  a  person  of  high 
rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  for  a  time  prime 
minister  of  the  king  who  espoused  Esther.    The  cir- 
cumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able and  unhappy  man  have  been  noticed  in  the  article 
on  Esther;  they  form  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
examples  on  record  of  the  unreasonable  lengths  to  which 
a  principle  of  personal  ambition  may  carry  one — the 
frightful  crimes  it  may  lead  him  to  commit,  in  order  to 
reach  the  en*  1  he  aims  at— and  the  overwhelming  retri- 
bution in  providence  it  may  bring  down  upon  his  own 
head.    He  is  called  in  Esther  Haman  the  Agagite, 
which  the  Jews  have  from  early  times  regarded  as  sub- 
stantially one  with  Haman  the  Amalekite  (Joteph  xl.s). 
This,  if  it  were  certain,  would  afford  a  natural  enough 
explanation  of  what  otherwise  looks  like  a  species  of 
insanity — the  determination  on  the  part  of  Haman  to 
extinguish  &  whole  race  in  revenge  for  the  stiff  and 
unyielding  firmness  of  a  single  individual.    The  A  ma 
lekite*  wore  from  early  times  among  the  most  implac- 
able enemien  of  the  Jews,  and  had  been  all  but  extir- 
pated by  the  superior  might  and  warlike  prowess  of 
their  rivals.    One  can  readily  suppose  that  a  deep  spirit 
of  revenge  would  lurk  in  the  bosoms  of  the  scattered 
members  of  the  Amalekite  race  which  survived;  and 
that  any  one  of  them,  having  what  might  seem  a  just 
occasion  ami  a  fit  opportunity,  would  eagerly  snatch  at 
it  to  secure  the  long  wished  for  triumph.    It  is  quite 
possible  also,  that  Haman  may  have  belonged  to  this 
Amalekite  race,  and  by  some  of  those  curious  evolutions 
of  fortune,  which  are  not  unusual  in  arbitrary  states, 
where  the  greatest  changes  often  turn  on  the  whimsical 
freaks  of  a  moment,  may  have  been  elevated  to  the 
highest  place  of  power  at  the  Persian  court.    The  ex- 
treme jealousy  he  evinced  in  regard  to  the  marks  paid 
him  of  outward  homage  and  respect,  so  far  confirms  this, 
that  he  appears  to  indicate  a  want  of  native  nobility  of 
rank  ;  it  bespeaks  the  temper  of  one  who  had  sprung 
from  comparatively  low  degree,  and  who  could  not 
afford  -  to  Buffer  any  derogation  frem  the  customary 
forma  of  regard.    Yet  with  so  many  things  in  favour 
of  this  supposition,  one  cannot  hold  it  to  be  more  than 


probable,  if  even  probability  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
respecting  it.  For  there  is  no  other  passage  in  Old 
Testament  scripture  in  which  Agagite  is  put  for  Ama- 
lekite; and  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  name 
A  gag  had  much  the  same  origin  and  use  among  the 
Amalekitea  that  Pharaoh  had  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  Abimelech  among  the  Philistines  (*e  Agag),  it 
would  have  been  strange  and  unnatural  for  any  of  the 
Amalekite  race  to  have  turned  it  into  a  family  designa- 
tion. No  doubt  there  are  caprices  in  names  as  well  as 
other  things;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  use  not  in 
itself  natural  or  likely  may  have  been  made  of  this  par- 
ticular epithet.  But  in  the  circumstances  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  fact  of  Hainan's  Amalekite  de- 
scent is  somewhat  problematical;  and  if  advanced  at  all, 
it  should  only  be  as  an  ancient  opinion,  which  has  cer- 
tain probabilities  on  its  side,  and  which,  if  true,  would 
afford  a  ready  explanation  of  some  of  the  circumstances. 

HAMATH  (/orfifrafYoN,  citadel],  an  ancient  city 
and  province  of  Syria,  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  Ku  xiii.  ii,  and  in  later  times  of 
such  importance  that  it  is  called  "  Hantath  the  Great," 
Am.  n.  i  The  city  was  situated  on  the  Orontes,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Lebanon  range,  about  76 
miles  north-east  of  Tripoli,  and  8 1  south  from  Aleppo. 
Not  Hamath  itself,  but  rather  the  "entering  in  of 
Hamath,"  is  often  mentioned  as  the  boundary  on  the 
north  of  the  dominion  of  Israel,  Nu  xxxi».?;  Jo«.»ut.«,«c 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  point  in- 
dicated by  this  expression.  Robinson  (Suppi  He*  p.  m ) 
would  place  it  on  the  western  approach  to  Hamath, 
consequently  farther  off  from  Palestine  than  Hamath 
itself.  But  this  seems  improbable,  and  is  not  concurred 
in  by  Van  de  Velde,  Stanley,  and  others.  The  enter- 
ing in  to  Hamath  is  more  naturally  understood  as  given 
from  the  Palestinian  point  of  view,  therefore  on  the 
south  of  the  land  of  Hamath,  probably  about  Iliblah 
(as  Van  de  Velde  thinks),  a  place  about  30  miles  beyond 
Baal  bee,  and  a  place  where  the  two  Lebanon  ranges 
terminate,  opening  on  the  wide  plain,  which  belonged 
to  Hamath.  This  appears  the  remotest  point  to  which 
the  s-pies  could  possibly  extend  their  personal  inquiries, 
Nu.  tttt.  21,  and  seems  most  naturally  to  accord  with  the 
general  conditions  of  the  geographical  preblem.  In 
David's  time  Hamath  appears  to  have  formed  the  seat 
of  an  independent  kingdom;  forToi  the  king  of  Hamath 
is  mentioned  among  those  who  entered  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  David,  2S»  Till  a,»eq  In  the  ago  of  Solomon 
it  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  extensive  dominion 
of  Israel,  as  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  built  store-cities 
in  it,  JC*h  rill,  i ;  and  long  afterwards  the  second  Jeroboam 
is  said  to  have  conquered  it,  J Ki.  xIt.  m.  Along  with  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  Syria,  it  fell  shortly  afterwards 
under  the  sway  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  1».  hxtII.  12,  and 
then  under  that  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  After  the 
period  of  the  Alexandrian  conquest  it  Ijotc  the  name  of 
Epiphania  ( 'Er  updrtta);  but  the  old  name  has  again 
supplanted  this,  and  among  the  native  population 
the  latter  probably  never  took  root  Hamath  has  be- 
come one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
is  supposed  to  contain  altont  SO,  000  inhabitants,  of 
which  2500  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  The  modern 
town  is  "  built  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Orontes,  ami 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  whose  banks  are  fringed  with 
poplars.  Four  bridges  span  the  river ;  and  a  number 
of  huge  wheels,  turned  by  the  current,  raise  the  water 
into  aqueducts,  which  convey  it  to  the  houses  and 
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i  of  the  town.  There  are  no  antiquities  in  it. 
The  mound  on  which  the  castle  stood  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  town;  hut  the  castle  itself,  materials  and  all,  has 

The  houses  are  built  in  the 


Damascus  style,  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood.  Though 
plain  and  poor  enough  externally,  some  of  them  have 
splendid  interiors.  The  city  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  Bedawln"  (ForUr,  in  Murray-.  Hsndbook). 

HAM'M ATH ;  the  same  word,  with  a  different  ac 
centuation,  appears  as  the  name  of  a  city  lielonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  aptwvrently  near  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  Jo*,  ill.  35.  It  was  probably  the  same  with  the 
Hamuoth-Dor,  a  Levite  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
Jot.  xxl  si  But  nothing  particular  is  known  respecting  it. 

HAMOR  [he ■«•»],  the  fatljer  of  Shechem,  and  head 
of  the  Hivito  tribe,  that  held  possession  of  the  fertile 
district  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  from 
Mesopotamia.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  personally, 
except  the  judicious  and  prudent  part  ho  took  in  endea- 
vouring to  avert  the  evil  consequences  of  his  son's  rash 
and  sinful  behaviour  in  respect  to  Dinah,  rendered  un- 
availing by  the  still  greater  rashness  and  iniquity  of 
Simeon  and  Levi,  to  which  Hamor  and  many  of  his 
tribe  fell  victims.  But  the  name  of  Hamor  was  long 
kept  up  in  connection  with  the  tribe,  and  generations 
afterwards  was  even  used  as  a  sort  of  watchword  with 
the  Hivite  remnant,  when  rising  in  revolt  against  the 
dominant  Israelites,  Jo.  it  in.  Jot.  xxir.  31  In  the  reference 
made  to  the  transaction  by  Stephen,  the  name  is  given 
in  the  Greek  form,  Emmob,  Ac.  vil.  is. 

HAMUTAL  [rtlatire  of  the  dt te],  the  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  who  became  the  wife  of  Josiah 
king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  and  Zedckiah. 
If  one  may  judge  from  the  history  of  her  sons,  her 
character  and  influence  were  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion from  what  her  name  might  seem  to  im|>ort. 

HAN'AMEEL  [etymology  unknown],  the  name  of 
an  uncle  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In  token  of  the 
certainty  with  which  a  return  from  Babylon  might  be 
counted  on,  he  is  represented  in  one  of  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  cb.  xxxit.  c,scq,  as  coming  to  sell  his  inheri- 
tance to  his  nephew,  who  buys  it,  and  pays  the  money 
according  to  the  regular  forms  in  such  cases,  in  the 
assured  confidence  that  ho  or  his  posterity  should  one 
ilay  imwwcbs  it.  The  transaction  has  sometimes  been 
referred  to  as  a  proof  that  the  original  law,  forbidding 
the  alienation  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Levites,  Lc. xxr «. 


had  by  that  time  fallen  into  abeyance.    The  law,  how- 
ever* seems  to  point  to  such  an  alienation  u  wocld 
transfer  the  property  of  a  Levite  to  the  family  ii  one 
to  another  tribe,  not  to  the  interchange  of 
property  between  one  Levite  ami 
another.    But  the  traiuaction  in 
the  present  case,  though,  lilte  other 
things  done  in  prophetical  viiion, 
described  as  an  actual  occurrence, 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  alone ;  the  whole 
chapter  relates  what  came  to  Jere- 
miah by  the  word  of  the  Lord;  tad 
that  part  which  consists  in  aru»n, 
as  well  as  that  which  deliver!  • 
in  words,  is  most  fitly  un 
of  the  spiritual  agency 
of  the  prophet.    The  transaction 
therefore  is  not  to  be  classed  amo»c 
the  occurrences  of  every-day  life. 
{Set  Propiiecy.) 

HAN  AH  I  [favourable,  <jraei- 
out].  1.  The  name  of  one  of  tbe 
sons  of  Heman,  and  consequently 
one  of  the  persons  separated  for  the  sen-ice  of  song  in 
the  temple,  i  Cb.  ixt.  4.  2.  A  prophet  who  came  before 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  with  a  word  of  reproof  and 
threatening,  because  of  his  having  relied  unduly  on 
tho  king  of  Syria,  for  which  the  king  improperly  threw 
him  into  prison,  1  Cta.  nt  7.  3.  A  brother  of  Neheimah, 
who  first  brought  him  word  of  the  depressed  state  of 
matters  in  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  took  part  whs 
him  in  the  charge  and  government  of  the  citv,  Se.  Li;  til  I 
HANANI'AH  [the  gift  or  favour  of  Monh].  I 
One  of  Heman' s  sons,  ami  head  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  into  which  the  singers  were  divided  by 
David,  l  Cb.  x\r.  4, 23.  2.  A  captain  in  the  « 
Uzziah,  J  Cta.  iktI.  n.  3.  A  prince  in  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah, and  father  of  a  Zedekiah,  Jo  xxxtL  n  4.  A  false 
prophet  from  Gil>eon,  who  also  lived  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  and  delivered  counter-roe>«agei  t><  th*.1 
uttered  by  that  prophet.  He  was  denounced  by  Jere- 
miah as  an  impostor,  and  his  judicial  death  predicted, 
Jo  nsUL  5.  The  original  and  proper  name  of  one  of 
the  three  Hebrew  youths,  who  noted  so  noble  a  part  st 
Babylon,  better  known  by  the  Chaldean  name  of  Shad 
rach,  Da.  L  6.  Many  others  bore  the  name,  of  whom 
nothing  particular  is  known,  Jo.  utsta  13;  l  ch.  riti  N  i a 
lit.  10;  Est.  x.  28,  No.  ill.  12;  Til  S,  *«. 

HAND.  With  one  exception,  thei 
peculiar  in  the  reference  made  to  the  hand 
Being  the  member  of  the  body  which  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  doing  active  service,  it  is  used  in  Scripture, 
as  well  as  other  writings,  in  a  great  variety  of  applies- 
tions,  founded  upon  and  suggested  by  this  natural  etn 
ployment :  such  as  "  the  strength  of  his  hand  "  for  the 
possession  of  power  generally,  "  the  cunning  or  skill  of 
the  hand"  for  any  natural  accomplishment,  "puttinf 
things  into  one's  hand"  for  committing  them  to  one » 
oversight  and  control,  kc  The  right  hand  being  aba 
for  the  most  part,  the  organ  most  used,  and  in  e» 
quencc  most  skilled,  in  the  execution  of  work,  a  variety 
of  figurative  applications  quite  naturally  arise  <wt  of 
thi*  fact,  having  respect  to  tbe  right  hand  as  the  mnre . 
to  tho  left  as  the  less,  honourable  and  efficient  of  the 
two;  hence  such  expressions  as  "  Let  not  thy  left  hwd 
know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth,"  "  a  wise  man  * heart 
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ii  at  his  right  hand,  but  a  fool's  heart  is  at  his  left 
hand,"  "sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,"  "the 
man  of  thy  right  hand,"  ice.  Such  forms  of  expression 
are  so  common  in  all  languages,  and  at  all  times,  that 
they  require  no  special  explanation  :  nature  itself  fur 
iiishes  a  ready  interpretation  of  them  even  to  the  most 
unJ  earned. 

Imposition  or  the  hand,  or  op  the  handh,  how- 
ever, forms  a  sort  of  exception  to  this  general  similarity; 
it  may  be  Hoarded  as  a  strictly  scriptural  usage — though 
it  no  doubt  also  had  its  foundation  in  nature,  and  may 
to  some  extent  have  been  used  in  some  of  the  nature 
religions  of  antiquity.    It  occurs  at  a  very  early  period 
in  Scripture  as  a  patriarchal  usage,  appropriate  and 
becoming,  perhaps,  rather  than  strictly  religious. 
Jacob  laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  Joseph's  chil 
dren,  when  going  to  bestow  upon  them  his  peculiar 
blessing,  Ce  xlvill  14,  precisely  as  in  later  times  our 
Lord  laid  his  hands  on  the  little  children  when  they 
were  presented  to  him  for  hit  blessing,  Matxix.is  In 
like  manner,  and  with  a  nearer  approach  to  a  religious 
service,  Moses  was  instructed,  before  his  departure,  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  Joshua;  and  the  reason  of  the  action 
is  at  the  same  time  given :  "  Take  thee  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  Spirit,  and  lay  thine 

hand  upon  him  And  thou  shalt  put  some  of 

thine  honour  upon  him,  that  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient,"  Nu.  xxrii.  ie-W>.  And 
so  again,  after  the  death  of  Moses,  it  is  said,  "  And 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wis- 
doin;  for  Moses  hail  laid  his  hands  upon  him,"  Dc.  xt*w  » 
Si  that  there  was  a  conveyance  in  the  matter  of  gifts 
from  one  who  had  to  one  who  had  not;  and  the  laying 
on  of  the  hand  of  him  who  imparted  was  the  symbol  of 
the  conveyance— the  hand  being  the  usual  instrument 
of  communication  from  one  to  another  in  what  pertains 
to  giving  ami  receiving.    So  also  in  regard  to  guilt ; 
the  people  who  heard  the  blasphemy  of  the  son  of  the 
Israelitish  woman  in  the  wilderness  had  to  lay  their 
hands  on  his  head — to  signify  that  the  guilt,  which 
through  him  had  been  brought  into  the  congregation, 
was  solemnly  transferred  to  him  to  whom  it  properly 
l«elonged.     In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  action  was 
used  in  the  gospel  age  '»  connection  with  the  bestowal 
of  the  supernatural  gifts,  or  the  miraculous  effects  of 
the  Holy  Spirit:  the  apostles  laid  their  hands  on  sick 
bilks,  and  healed  them,  Mat  lx.i*;  Mar  »l  &,kc ,  and  at 
times  abn  they  laid  their  hands  on  the  baptized,  that 
they  might  receive  the  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  Ac  *iil. 
IS  IS;  in  o     It  was  a  quite  natural  extension  of  the 
same  practice,  to  apply  it  to  tho«e  who  were  set  apart 
tn  sacred  office  in  the  church — the  men  already  po«- 
►-♦used  of  delegated  power  and  authority  in  the  church 
thereby  proceeding,  like  Moses  in  respect  to  Joshua,  to 
put  some  of  their  own  honour  upon  those  who  were 
raised  to  a  share  in  the  same  responsible  ami  dignified 
position,  Ac.  xrll.  Sj  lTLlv.u    Not  that  the  mere  act 
could  confer  it;  but  it  was  employe!  as  a  fit  and 
Appropriato  symbol  to  denote  their  full  and  formal 
consent  to  the  Iteatowal  of  the  gift,  and,  being  accom- 
panied hy  prayer  to  Him,  who  alone  could  really 
bestow  it,    might  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
that    the   communication  had  actually  taken  place. 
On  this  account  the  action  has  been  retained  in  most 
communion*  as  a  becoming  service  in  the  ordination 
of  qualified  persons  to  the  ministry.    And  in  those 
churches  which  retain  confirmation  as  a  distinct  scr 
Vou  F. 


vice,  imposition  of  hands  is  also  retained  as  an  appro- 
priate part  of  the  service. 

In  Old  Testament  times  the  imposition  of  hands 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  ritual  of  animal  sacri- 
fice. It  is  expressly  mentioned  in  respect  to  all  the 
kinds  of  offering  by  blood,  L*  1  4;  KM;  l»  4  is,  iri  It— with 
the  exception  alone  of  the  trespass -offering ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  omitted  in  regard  to  it  on  account  of  the  af- 
finity between  it  and  the  sin-offering,  as  it  would  1* 
readily  understood  that  the  prescription  on  this  point 
established  for  the  one  would  equally  apply  to  the 
other.  The  Jewish  authorities  held  it  as  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple that  "in  all  sacrifices,  whether  offered  by  express 
enactment,  or  of  free  will,  the  offerer  hail  to  lay  his 
hands  on  the  victim  while  still  alive,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  the  first-fruits,  tithes,  and  the  jmschal 
lamb"  (Maim  li.ic.  Korhaimth. 3 )  It  was  the  formal  act, 
by  which  the  offerer  identified  himself  with  his  victim, 
transferring,  as  it  were,  from  himself  to  the  victim  the 
qualities  or  feelings  in  which  that  victim  was  to  re- 
present him,  and  be  his  substitute  on  the  altar  of  God. 
In  respect  to  the  one  great  annual  sin-offering  it  is  thus 
explained,  "Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  ini- 
quities of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgres- 
sions in  all  their  sins,  pulling  them  upon  the  head  of 
the  goat,"  Lc.  x»«  It,  Here  plainly  the  one  thing  con 
veyed  by  the  hands  of  the  offering  high  priest  to  the 
goat  was  the  collective  guilt  of  the  people — that  guilt, 
however,  as  already  atoned  for  by  the  slain  goat,  the 
other  part  of  the  offering,  and  now  to  be  l»orne  away 
into  everlasting  forgetfulness  by  the  live  goat,  as  graci- 
ously forgiven  by  God.  In  nil  sin  and  trespass  offer- 
ings, which  expressly  brought  to  remembrance  the 
transgressions  of  the  offerer,  and  had  fur  their  object 
the  atonement  of  hi«  guilt,  this  guilt  was  undoubtedly 
the  thing  transferred  by  the  action  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands;  it  was  the  sad  burden  of  the  worshipper,  which 
he  sought  to  have  removed  from  himself,  and  laid  upon 
the  victim,  which  by  divine  appointment  was  to  bear  for 
him  its  appointed  doom.  And  in  all  offerings  of  blood 
there  must  have  been  something  of  this  transference  of 
guilt;  for  the  blood,  which  bore  in  it  the  life  of  the 
animal,  had  in  every  case  this  significance;  it  was  given 
to  make  atonement  for  sin;  and  in  all  approaches  to 
God  the  worshipper  could  only  come  with  acce|itance, 
if  he  came  with  confession  of  Bin,  and  relying  on  the 
presentation  of  sacrificial  blood  as  the  appointed  medium 
of  forgiveness  But  in  the  burnt- offerings,  and  in  the 
peace  or  thank  offering*,  &«■  there  were  other  feelings 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  so  there  were 
other  things  symbolically  transferred  to  his  victim  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
»acrince  presented,  and  the  occasion  that  called  it  forth. 
In  ever)'  case  the  rite  i«  l<»  he  viewed  as  retaining  it4 
native  import,  as  the  net  of  a  symbolical  transference  of 
that  in  the  offerer,  for  which  he  brought  his  victim, 
and  in  respect  to  which  he  wished  it  to  be  taken  as  his 
representative  before  (»od. 

HANES,  a  city  of  middle  Egypt,  situated  on  an 
island,  on  the  west'of  the  Nile.  It  it  commonly  under 
stood  to  be  the  place  called  by  the  Greeks  Heracle- 
opotis,  anil  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  royal  city. 
It  is  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xxx.  A. 

HANGING  was  a  judicial  form  of  treatment  prac- 
tised from  early  times  among  the  Jews,  but  not  explicitly 
In  the  first  notice  that  occurs  of  it.  the  only 
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notice  taken  of  it  in  the  law,  it  is  introduced  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  a  limit  to  the  term  of  suspension, 
than  appointing  it  as  a  mode  of  execution.  "  If  a  mau 
have  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  to  he 
put  to  death,  and  thou  hang  him  on  a  tree,  hi*  body 
shall  not  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt 
in  any  wine  bury  him  that  day;"  and  this  for  the 
Hpecial  reason,  ''that  the  land  might  not  be  defiled," 
Do  xxl.2z,£i.  The  restriction  manifestly  had  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  dead,  rather  than  Uie  punishment 
of  the  living:  as  the  touch  of  the  dead  defiled,  and  a 
■pecfal  defilement  could  not  but  lie  regarded  a.s  attach- 
ing to  the  dead  body  of  a  criminal,  hung  up  before 
heaven  and  earth  as  an  accursed  thing;  go,  if  exposed 
thus  at  all  it  should  be  but  fur  a  brief  space;  tho  pollut- 
ing  spectacle  should  be  removed  and  buried  out  of 
sight  before  the  close  of  day.  And  this  renders  it  pro 
bable  that  death  wax  actually  inflicted  before  the  hang- 
ing took  place ;  as  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  the 
'*  putting  to  death"  seems  to  go  before  the  "  hanging 
on  a  tree;"  and  in  tho  case 
of  the  kings  who  were  van 
quished  by  Joshua,  and 
brought  forth  for  execution 
from  the  cave  in  which  they 
had  taken  refuge,  it  is  said 
that  Joshua  first  smote  and 
slew  them,  and  then  hanged 
them  on  a  tree  till  even,  Jem. 
i  20,  Such  seems  to  have 
been  always  the  case  when 
hanging  was  resorted  to; 
death  by  the  sword,  or  by- 
stoning,  was  first  inflicted, 
and  as  a  mark  of  public  re- 
probation the  corpse,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  was  exposed  to 
open  shame  and  ignominy, 
precisely  as,  in  later  times, 
it  was  the  custom  for  state 
criminals  to  be  first  beheaded, 
then  quartered,  and  the  seve- 
ral quarters  Bent  to  different 
places  for  public  exposure, 
woodcut,  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  it  will  l>e  ob- 
served, that  the  persons  are  in  a  position  which  be- 
speaks their  death  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
suspension,  ami  so  confirms  what  has  been  said  as  to 
the  usual  practice  in  ancient  times. 

Hanging,  or  Hangings,  is  also  very  commonly 
used  in  the  English  Bible  for  curtains  or  coverings  of 
the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxm.m,  tc.  It  is  proper  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  two  words  are  used  in  the  original  for  what 
in  the  English  Bible  is  called  hanging  and  hangings. 
The  hanging  or  curtain  for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
also  for  the  door  of  the  outer  court,  is  simply  the  cover- 
ing—what conceals  or  hides  from  public  view— ^oc, 

masak  (from  the  root  to  rortr).  But  the  hangings  or 
curtains  which  surrounded  and  inclosed  the  court  of 
the  taternaclo  are  denoted  by  a  word  of  uncertain 
etymology  in  this  sense,  and  used  only  in  the  plural — 
D«y^p,  kelaim.  The  sense  is  so  plain,  that  we  are  for- 
tunately not  dependent  on  the  etymology  for  under- 
standing it.  A  different  word  from  both  of  these 
denotes  the  veil  which  separated  the  holy  from  the 
most  holy  place.    (.Srr  TaBERNACLE.) 


In  the  accompanying 


HAN'NAH  [graet.  favour],  an  honoured  name  in 
the  roll  of  Israelituh  female  worthies,  the  name  u(  gne 
who  in  the  highest  and  happiest  sense  was  a  mother  in 
Israel.  Hannah  was  unfortunately  uot  the  only, 
though  she  was  the  favourite,  wife  of  Elkanah,  a  Lcvite 
of  Kamathaiin  zophim;  and  at  her  first  entrance  on  the 
stage  of  sacred  history,  she  appears  as  an  object  of  pity, 
much  more  than  of  congratulation — a  victim  of  the 
evils  of  polygamy.  Peninnah,  her  rival  in  the  bouse- 
huld,  though  she  shared  li-ss  of  the  affection  of  the 
husband,  had  the  marked  advantage  of  being  a  mother 
of  children,  and  ungenerously  used  it  by  taunting 
Hannah  with  her  barrenness.  To  such  a  height  did 
this  bitter  provocation  grow,  that  Hannah  lust  all 
pleasure  even  in  the  festive  solemnities  which  the 
family  went  yearly  to  hold  before  the  Lord;  instead  of 
rejoicing  on  such  occasions,  she  wept,  and  would  n»t 
be  comforted.  This,  of  course,  she  might  have  done 
without  any  principle  of  grace,  or  feeling  of  genuine 
devotion.  The  vexation  might  have  begun  and  ended 
with  tbe  fretting*  of  disappointed  ambition  or  wounded 
pride.  But  the  current  of  grief  in  her  bosom  took  » 
loftier  direction.  It  drove  Hannah  to  close  and  earnest 
dealing  with  God ;  and  giving  vent  on  ouc  occasion  t» 
the  desires  and  feelings  which  animated  her  bosom,  the 
prayed  before  the  tabernacle  in  so  excited  a  manner 
that  Eli  took  her  for  a  person  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  and  addressed  her  in  the  language  of  reproof. 
This,  however,  he  turned  into  a  blessing,  when  he 
heanl  from  her  own  lips  how  the  matter  really  stood. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  Hannah  prayed,  swl 
M  she  said,  "poured  out  her  soul  before  the  Lord," 
which  indicates  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  Hannah* 
piety;  it  is  rather  the  scope  and  object  of  her  prayer. 
"She  vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  if  thoa 
wilt  indeed  look  on  the  affliction  of  thine  handmaid, 
and  remember  me,  and  not  forget  thine  handmaid,  but 
wilt  give  unto  thine  handmaid  a  man  child,  then  I  will 
give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  arid 
there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head,"  is*. in 
That  is,  she  would  devote  him  to  the  Lord's  service, 
and  from  his  very  birth-place  him  under  the  restraint* 
and  obligations  of  the  Nazarite  vow.  Hannah  n<  t 
only  wished  to  be  a  mother  of  children,  but  sought  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  a  seed,  though  it  should  be 
but  a  single  individual,  who  might  be  a  chosen  vewtl 
in  the  lord's  hands  for  reviving  his  cause,  and  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  righteousness.  This  she  could 
hardly  have  done  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  namely, 
destining  her  child  from  his  birth  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Nazarite  vow,  without  having  previously  had  modi 
at  heart  the  existing  state  of  religion,  and  perceiving 
the  need  of  some  extraordinary  instrument  U»  turn 
again  the  prevailing  tide  of  evil.  The  directions  hud 
down  in  tho  law  respecting  the  Nazarite  vow  proceed 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  of  a  free-will  nature. 
It  was  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  left  to  the 
promptings  of  the  religious  impulse  iu  any  individual 
whether  he  would  undertake  it,  or  for  what  lengtli 
of  time  he  would  impose  it  on  himself;  and  only  » 
peculiar  and  disorganized  state  of  tilings  could  hare 
justified  the  destination  of  any  one  to  it  xs  the  per- 
petual rule  of  his  life.  There  had  been  such  a  state  of 
things  gome  time  prior  to  the  period  of  Hannah's  life, 
when  an  angel  from  heaven  gave  promise  to  the  wife 
of  Manoah  (hitherto  also  without  offspring!  of  a  child 
who  from  his  birth  should  be  placed  under  the  NWte 
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ordinance,  as  one  destined  to  peculiar  service  for 
heaven;  and  the  destination  had  its  accomplishment  in 
the  singular,  hut  somewhat  erratic  and  mournful, 
career  of  Samson.  There  can  he  little  doubt,  that  the 
history  of  that  rcraarkahle  man— which  was  still  fresh 
in  the  recollections  of  all,  and  of  the  cIobc  of  which 
many  still  living  had  heen  eye  witnesses — had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Hannah;  and  probably 
fr»»m  a  conviction  that  the  work  for  which  he  had 
been  raised  up  was  but  partly  accomplished— that  his 
mission  had  in  great  part  failed,  and  failed  much  be- 
cause he  had  received  so  little  of  sympathy  and  support 
from  the  people — Hannah  sought  from  the  Lord  an- 
other Nazarite  who  uiight  resume  the  work;  and  from 
his  official  connection  with  the  houBe  of  God,  might 
even  prosecute  it  in  a  higher  and  more  hopeful  manner. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  spirit  that  animated 
this  pious  woman,  and  the  objects  on  which  she  hail 
set  her  heart.    We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
that  the  Lord  heard  her  petition,  and  gave  her  the 
means  of  performing  her  vow.    In  due  time  a  son  was 
born,  whom  she  named  Samuel  (asked  of  God),  in  per- 
petual remembrance  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
obtained  him;  and  in  further  acknowledgment  of  the 
same,  and  in  pious  celebration  of  the  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples evoked  by  the  occasion,  when  she  returned  to 
the  taliernacle,  bringing  with  her  the  child  she  had 
received,  and  now  gave  back  to  the  Lord,  she  ]>oured 
forth  her  heart  in  that  song  of  thanksgiving  of  which 
the  people  of  God  have  served  themselves  on  many  an 
occasion  of  joyfulness;  and  of  which  we  hear,  in  a 
manner,  the  prolonged,  echoes  in  that  corresponding 
strain  of  tlianksgiv  ing  which  was  uttered  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  anticipation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Hannah's 
eong  was  such  an  eifusion  as  could  only  have  come 
from  one  who  had  a  right  to  regard  herself  as  a  sign 
and  wonder  to  Israel— one,  in  whose  condition  and 
prospects  were  supernaturally  exhibited  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  government,  which  it  was  the  part 
of  God'B  administration  to  bo  ever  unfolding,  but  which 
were  to  have  their  grandest  development  in  the  history 
ami  kingdom  of  Christ.    She  sees  these  principles— the 
principles  especially  of  favour,  blessing,  and  prosperity 
to  the  humbly  pious;  of  rejection,  opposition,  and 
discomfiture  to  the  ungodly  proud— not  only  most 
strikingly  exemplified  in  her  own  case,  but  like  a  sacred 
thread  running  through  the  history  of  God's  dispensa- 
tions, ami  at  last  rising  to  their  final  triumph  in  the 
full  and  glorious  establishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom : 
"The  adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  to  pieces; 
out  of  heaven  shall  be  thunder  upon  them;  the  Lord 
shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth;  and  he  shall  give 
strength  unto  his  king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his 
Anointed  (Mesmahb" 

1 1  wan,  of  course,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lird  which  en- 
abled Hannah  to  take  such  a  comprehensive  view  of 
things,  and  speak  in  a  tone  so  lofty  and  authoritative 
from  the  present  to  the  future.  .She  spoke  as  the 
Spirit  gave  her  utterance — a  prophetess  in  word,  as  in 
the  circumstances  of  her  condition  she  was  a  type  and 
witness  to  Israel.  Both  in  speech  and  in  action  she 
became  the  beginning  and  the  herald  of  a  new  phase  of 
the  divine  kingdom.  She  stood  at  the  threshold  of  a 
general  revival,  of  which  her  Nazarite  son  became  the 
leader,  and  which  was  afterwards  carried  forward  by 
David  and  his  fellow- workers — a  revival  which  in  its 
raised  Israel  to  the  highest  pinnacle 


they  were  destined  to  reach  under  the  old  covenant, 
and  in  its  remoter  and  higher  issues,  found  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  Such  was 
the  long  and  glorious  train  of  good  that  sprung  from 
the  humble  prayer  and  piety  of  Hannah;  and  through 
which  she,  though  dead,  still  speaks  to  the  believing 
people  of  God;  and  speaks  especially  to  petlOM  in 
lowly  rank  and  with  straitened  opportunities,  who,  if  but 
strong  in  faith  like  her,  and  fervent  in  spirit,  may  help 
forwanl,  or  even  originate,  movements  which  shall  dif- 
fuse blessings  that  extend  to  other  ages  than  their  own 

HAN'UN  [gradate*],  occurs  as  a  Jewish  proper 
name,  but  of  iwrsons  respecting  whom  little  is  known, 
No.  in  13,30.  It  is  chiefly  thought  of  as  the  name  of  an 
Ammonite  king,  who  insulted  the  messengers  of  David, 
and  provoked  a  war  which  ended  in  the  almost  total 
annihilation  of  the  Ammonites  as  a  separate  people. 
David,  with  all  apparent  sincerity  and  good  feeling, 
sent,  on  the  death  of  Nahash,  the  father  of  Hanun,  an 
embassy  of  condolence,  sj>ecially  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  himself  been  kindly  dealt  with  in  his  distress  by 
Nahash.  But  David  was  now  viewed  as  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  Ammonite  power,  and  his  messengers  were 
looked  upon  as  spies;  so  that,  instead  of  being  received 
with  respect,  they  were  sent  back  with  their  garments 
cut  away  from  the  middle,  and  their  beards  lialf  shaved. 
This  insult  was  resented  by  David  and  his  jteople;  and 
though  the  war  which  ensued  proved  long,  ami  in  some 
respects  humiliating  to  Israel,  it  ended  in  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Ammonite  power,  ts».  x.xi. 

HA'RA  [mountainout],  the  name  of  a  place  or  region, 
probably  a  mountainous  region  in  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, to  which  portions  of  the  ten  tribes  were  carried, 
l  Ch.  v.  ao.  The  name  nearly  corresponds  with  the  ancient 
Grecian  name  of  Media,  which  was  Aria;  and  the 
people  were  called  Arii.  But  in  Scripture  itself  the 
name  occurs  but  once,  and  without  any  definite  land- 
marks. 

HATtAN  [mountaineer],  a  brother  of  Abraham,  and 
father  of  Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah,  Oe  xLs7.a>;  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  known. 

HAR'AN,  but  more  i>roperly  Cbaran  [Gr.  Xo#dV, 
Latin  CHAHR.t],  was  a  place  and  district  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, at  which  for  a  certain  time  Abraham  settled 
along  with  his  father  Terah;  where  also  Terah  died, 
Gc. m  3i,. t»  In  future  times  it  rose  to  some  importance 
as  a  place  of  merchandise  and  strength;  and  is  henco 
specially  mentioned  among  the  conquests  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  2KI  nl  it;  as  also  among  the  places  with  which 
Tyre  carried  on  her  extensive  traffic,  Er«  xxfil  23  It 
Beems  afterwards  to  have  sunk  into  decay,  and  has 
shared  the  fate  of  roost  ancient  cities  in  that  region. 

HAKE  [r\3J"M«i  arncbtth].    No  doubt  exists  as  to  the 

propriety  of  this  identification.  The  LXX.  render  the 
Hebrew  by  taavwovt,  "the  hairy  foot,"  the  significant 
term  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  hare;  and  the 
modern  Arabs  still  call  the  animal  by  the  name  arneb. 

The  word  occurs  only  in  the  enumeration  of  animals 
clean  and  unclean,  L*  xl ;  De.  xl*  ;  and  the  hare  is  classed 
in  the  latter  category,  "  because  he  cheweth  the  cud, 
but  divideth  not  the  hoof."  This  character  of  dividing 
the  hoof  had  been  already  more  particularly  defined  in 
ver.  3;  "whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof  and  is  cloven 
footed;"  and  this,  with  the  chewing  of  the  cud,  indi- 
cates the  modern  order  Fuminantia,  The  hare  has 
indeed  a  divided  foot,  but  not  a  cloven  hoof,  and 
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fore  is  lacking  in  one  essential  character  of 
clean n «w.  The  other  attribute  of  cl>ewing  the  cud  does 
not  belong  to  it  cither,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  w  j>o«- 
scwM.fl  by  a  true  ruminant;  there  i*  no  regurgitation  of 
food  alrea<ly  swallowed  for  the  purjnwe  of  a  more  com- 
plete mastication ;  and  there  is  no  division  of  the  stomach 


nam] 


carry  i  ug  hare*.  -  IVUntiiig  from  a 
now  in  ItriUili  Muicum. 


into  compartments,  a  structure  which  invariably  accom- 
panies the  habit  of  rumination. 

Yet  modern  science,  which  has  established  this,  can- 
not l>e  allowed  to  have  convicted  the  inspired  legislator 
of  mistake.  It  is  obvious  that  the  hare  does  in  repose 
chew  over  and  over  the  food  which  it  has  some  time 
taken;  and  this  action  has  always  been  popularly  con- 
sidered a  chewing  of  the  cud.  Even  our  poet  Cowper, 
a  careful  noticer  of  natural  phenomena,  who  has  re- 
corded his  observations  on  the  three  hares  which  ho 
had  domesticatod,  affirms  that  they  "chewed  the  cud 
all  day  till  evening."  The  cheeks  of  the  RodaUia  are 
for  the  most  part  capable  of  forming  pouches  for  the 
retention  of  food,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  the  hare 
and  the  rabbit,  though  not  |Nwsessing  this  peculiarity 
to  tho  same  extent  as  some  other  genera  of  the  order, 
yet  retain  the  cropped  food  within  the  hollows  of  the 
cheeks,  and  masticate  it  at  leisure;  so  that  the  operation 
is  a  real  re-chewing. 

It  is  observable  that  many  of 
consider  the  hare's  flesh  as  unwholesome;  and  it  has 
been  prohibited  by  some,  as  our  British  ancestors,  who 
regarded  not  tho  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
Mahometan  doctors  have  pronounced  it  abominable, 
though  so  far  from  being  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  its 
u*e  may  be  justified  by  the  example  of  the  Prophet 
himself.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  Arabs, 
the  Kurds,  tho  Eelauts  of  Persia,  and  other  semi-barliar- 
ous  Moslem  tribes,  eat  it  with  avidity,  though  the 
meat  is  flabby  and  insipid.  Russell  thus  describes  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  cooked  by  the  Bedouins :  —  "  A 
lnile  dug  in  the  ground  is  furnished  with  such  dry 
brushwood  as  the  desert  affords,  and  upon  this,  when 
thoroughly  kindled,  the  hare  is  laid  without  any  pre- 
paration, or  even  removing  the  flue  or  entrails.  When 
the  fire  has  ceased  blazing,  the  earth  that  had  been  dug 
ami  laid  round  the  edges,  being  now  thoroughly  heated, 
is  raked  over  the  hare,  which  is  Urns  left  covered  up 
until  sufficiently  roasted.  Its  own  gravy  with  a  little 
salt  composes  the  mum,  and  the  dish  is  said  by  those 
who  have  eaten  it  to  be  excellent." 


i  The  common  hare  of  Palestine  is  a  different 
j  from  any  of  those  proper  to  Europe.  It  h  of  stout 
the  same  size  as  our  hare,  with  the  fur  buff  coloured  or 
yellowish- gray.  There  is  also  a  second  species,  abund- 
ant in  the  desert,  smaller  ami  darker  in  hue.  The 
former  of  these  is  the  Ltput  tyriacut  of  zoologists;  the 
latter  the  L.  iinaiticut.  One  of  them  in  frequently  de- 
picted in  the  ]taintings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  u*y 
coursed  it  with  greyhounds  as  we  do,  sod  sometimes 
captured  it  alive  and  kept  it  in  cages.         [r.  H.  c  ] 

HA'RETH,  FOREST  OF,  one  of  David's  haunt*, 
1  So.  sill.  &,  but  quite  unknown  as  to  its  precise  locality, 
further  than  that  it  was  in  tho  land  of  Judah. 

HARLOT.  This  word  and  another,  "  whore,"  stria 
to  bo  used  indiscriminately  by  our  translators  to  de- 
note a  woman  who  leads  a  licentious  life.  The  object 
of  such  a  person  is  usually  mercenary,  E».x>i  n,*  and 
this  is  implied  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  "whore.' 
as  well  as  of  tho  word  *6(un),  which  with  its  connected 
terms  is  used  in  tho  original  Greek.  The  noun  com 
monly  rendered  "fornication"  must,  however,  betaken, 
occasionally  at  least,  in  a  wider  sense,  as  including  say 
act  of  licentiousness,  in  the  married  as  w  ell  as  in  the  un- 
married, and  this  even  though  it  should  not  be  carried 
out  into  a  habit  of  life.  Thus  in  Matthew  v  32,  "I 
say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  hi*  wife, 
saving  for  tho  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  com- 
mit adultery  "  At  other  times  it  is  restricted  to  iU 
proper  meaning,  as  distinguished  from  adultery.  H* 
StH.4)  aud  so  in  several  catalogues  of  sins. 

In  Hebrew  the  word  which  occurs  much  roost  gra- 
ndly in  the  Old  Testament  is  rait  (»noA)-a  tmn  is 

its  very  nature  thoroughly  comprehensive;  for  it  is  the 
feminine  participle  of  the  verb  which  is  in  common  use 
to  express  licentious  acting  on  the  part  of  either  men 
or  women,  married  or  unmarried;  as  indeed  it  is  used 
to  describe  the  misconduct  of  a  person  occupying  the 
unsatisfactory  position  of  a  concubine  or  secondary 
wife,  Ju.  xlx.  1  In  the  book  of  Proverbs,  whose  treat 
ment  of  practical,  moral,  and  religious  topics  kad«  to 
frequent  mention  of  licentiousness,  besides  occasional 
expressions,  there  are  two  other  descriptive  word* 
which  are  so  much  used,  that  they  may  be  regarded  at 
appropriated  to  become  equivalent  to  zonah— namely. 
,«m  (zarah)  and  n*"OJ  (nocriyaA),  very 


"stranger,"  or  "strange 


There  i«, 


some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cireumrtance*  m 
which  such  a  name  was  given  to  harlots.  The  siropleit 
account  seems  to  be,  that  it  refers  to  a  man  leaving  hw 
own  rightful  wife  for  another,  who  ought  to  be  Strang? 
to  him.  "  Let  them  be  only  thine  own.  and  not 
strangers  with  thee.    Let  thy  fountain  be  blessed,  and 

rejoice  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth  Ami  »hy 

wilt  thou,  my  son,  be  ravished  with  a  strange  woman, 
and  embrace  the  bosom  of  a  stranger  T  rr  *  n, 
Yet  a  different  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the  fact, 
that  the  law  of  God  in  the  seventh  commandment  f  r 
bade  everything  unchaste,  of  course  the  act  of  fornica- 
tion, and  emphatically  the  habit  of  it  as  a  livelihood 
But  as  this  evil  is  sure  to  appear  wherever  fafles 
human  nature  is  left  to  work  its  will  in  society,  and  u 
advancing  civilization,  and  the  growth  of  large  rmtrrs 
of  manufacture  and  commerce  have  commonly  devd 
oped  and  fostered  it,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  oarur»« 
Mid  most  frequent  offenders  were  "  strange  women, 
in  the  sense  of  foreigners,  like  the  Midianiw  women  » 
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the  day*  of  Moses,  Nu  *»»  Certainly  nocriyah  is  used 
many  a  time  of  a  woman  from  a  foreign  country  taken 
in  marriage — a  siu  on  the  part  of  the  Israelite  man 
who  married  her,  but  not  in  any  sense  an  immoral  act 
on  the  part  of  the  woman.  (See  the  case  of  Solomon, 
iKi.xi  1,S;  and  often  in  Ext.  ix.,  Ne.  xiii.)  There  are 
cases  in  which  there  may  be  difficulty  in  determining 
the  import  of  the  phrase;  but  our  translators  have 
certainly  gone  too  far,  when  after  rightly  relating  that 
Jephthah's  mother  was  a  harlot,  J<j  .-,  l,  they  make  his 
brother*  justify  their  act  of  disinheriting  him  by  say- 
ing, ''for  thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange  woman."  The 
words  assert  uo  more  than  that  he  was  the  son  of 
"another  woman,"  or  "another  wife,"  as  they  are 
translated,  lCu,  H  M.  Josephus,  indeed,  steers  a  sort  of 
middle  course;  says  nothing  of  her  bad  character,  but 
calls  Jephthah  a  foreigner  in  reference  to  his  mother, 
(Arti<i  ».7,»).  But  we  do  not  know  the  reason  of  his 
making  the  one  assertion,  more  than  of  his  withholding 
the  other. 

Another  word,  however,  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  had  better  have  been  kept  more 
carefully  apart  than  it  lias  been  by  our  translators, 
tnfcS  tfdkeshah),  which  occurs  in  three  passages  — 

Go  nuM  II,  22;  De  ixUL  llj  H.m  I*.  14  ThU  is  the  feminine 
of  the  adjective  qadhtih,  also  occurring  repeatedly, 


Do  Kill  17;  1  Ki  XIT.  21; 


.  12;  Xlll  46; 


Job  xixvi.  II: 


and  the  word  means  "set  ajarl  to  a  sacred  purpose," 
according  to  the  infamous  rites  in  u.te  among  the 
votaries  of  certain  deities  worshipped  in  Canaan  and 
neighbouring  countries.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  this  licentious  worship  of  Baal-Peor  by  the 
Midianitcs.  The  passages  just  quoted  from  the  book* 
of  Kings  show  with  what  difficulty  it  was  kept  down 
in  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah,  after  the  melancholy 
disruption  of  the  people;  and  there  i*  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  matters  were  worse  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribe*,  on  account  of  their  weaker  hold  of  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  mingling  readily 
with  heathenism.  The  same  horrible  mingling  of  vice 
with  a  worship  of  their  gods,  seems  to  have  been  set 
up  among  the  Samaritan  colonists  who  took  the  place 
of  tho  ten  tribes.  At  least,  this  is  the  commonest 
and  simplest  way  of  interpreting  i  Ki.  xvii.  30,  that 
"the  men  of  Babylon  made  Suoooth  benoth;"  that  is. 
booths  of  or  for  daughters.  And  the  meaning  is  not 
essentially  altered,  if  this  be  taken  to  be  the  name  of 
an  idol;  for  it  would  1«j  a  name  taken  from  tho  wor- 
ship. Herodotus  h.  m)  informs  us  of  one  abominable 
form  of  this  worship  at  Babylon.  is™  alw  In  tho  Apo- 
crypha, Uxruch  *l.  43  1 

The  law  of  Moses,  Do  xxM  1«,  follows  up  the  prohibi- 
tion of  sacred  harlots  by  another— "Thou  shalt  not 
bring  tho  hire  of  a  whore  ....  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow :"  forbidding  any  attempt 
to  hallow  a  part  of  a  common  harlot's  gains  Again, 
it  is  said,  U>  tlx. n>.  "Do  not  prostitute,"  or  rather,  as 
in  the  margin,  "profane  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to 
be  a  whore,  lest  the  land  fall  to  whoredom,  and  the 
land  become  full  of  wickedness."  The  law  was  en- 
forced by  a  special  sanction  in  the  acirravated  case  of  a 
priest's  daughter:  "if  she  profane  herself  by  playing 
tho  whore,  she  profaneth  her  father;  she  shall  Lie  burnt 
with  fire,"  u  an  o  This  was  the  very  punishment 
which  Judah  assigned  to  his  daughter  in-law,  when  she 
had  gone  astray,  Go.  u»ML  24.  Two  Greek  Jewish  writer* 


of  the  apostolic  age  go  further  in  their  account  of  the 
laws  of  Moses  on  this  subject,  but  without  any  ground 
in  the  Bible,  oranywhere  else,  so  far  as  the  learned 
Seidell  knew  (Uxor  Hebraic!,  I.  ll ;  111. Ufa  Josephus,  who 
makes  marriage  forbidden  to  a  harlot  (Antiq.  i». «,  »>; 
and  Philo,  who  says  that  all  whoredom  was  punished 
with  stoning.  It  is  perhaps  not  safe  even  to  infer  that 
the  sons  of  harlots  were  disinherited,  on  account  of  the 
case  of  Jephthah.    (See  above  * 

That  the  laws  against  whoredom  and  harlots  were 
not  fully  carried  out  need  occasion  no  surprise.  In 
Solomon's  days  we  read  of  two  such  women,  who  lived 
together,  coming  lieforc  him  with  a  case  for  judgment, 
1  Ki  ni  m-i*;  and  the  commonness  of  the  evil  is  indicated 
by  his  description*  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  In  later 
times  the  degeneracy  was  probably  greater,  as  has 
been  already  stated  in  reference  to  the  sacred  harlots. 
We  read,  lit.  I. of  fearful  judgments  upon  Samaria, 
"  for  she  gathered  it  of  the  hire  of  a  harlot,  and  they 
fhall  return  to  the  hire  of  a  harlot."  So  it  is  said  of 
king  Jehoram  in  Judah,  acb  >ii  11,11,  that  "he  made 
high  places  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  commit  fornication,  and 
compelled  Judah  thereto,"  causing  them  *' to  go  a 
w  horing,  like  to  the  whoredoms  of  the  house  of  Ahab." 
There  might  be  something  urged  in  these  postages  for 
the  view  that  it  was  spiritual  whoredom;  and  there  is 
absolute  certainty  that  the  spiritual  and  the  natural 
were  often  combined,  as  in  Ho.  iv.  10-1 L  But  we 
should  not  make  this  the  origin  of  the  frequent  expres- 
sion, going  a  whoring  after  other  gods,  and  the  like, 
which  are  found  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Ex  »uuv  is,  16. 
Lc.  xi.  i,  Dc  xixi  l«;  which  is  taken  up  in  the  Psalms, 
Ixxiii  s;,  ami  often  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets;  and 
which  is  returned  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
in  the  symbolic  language  of  the  book  of  Revelation. 
It  is  rather  the  a>unter|>art  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
Lord  and  his  church  are  bound  together  by  the  tie  of 
marriage,  which  is  sometime*  represented  as  actually 
present,  and  sometimes  as  future,  but  already  made 
certain  by  c*|xni*als.  Unfaithfulness  in  the  duties 
which  this  relation  involves  is  therefore  naturally  re- 
presented by  the  words  which  express  the  same  unfaith- 
fulness in  the  earthly  relation. 

"The  attire  of  a  harlot,"  Pr,  <ii  to.  is  not  an  expression 
which  prove*  that  this  class  of  persons  had  a  particular 
dress  assigned  to  them:  it  may  indicate  nothing  more  than 
that  her  style  of  dress  was  wanting  in  modesty.  Neither 
is  it  safe  to  connect  the  wearing  of  a  vail  to  cover  the 
face  with  this  way  of  living,  on  account  of  what  is  said 
of  Tamar,  ov  xxniil  14, i&  (o  c.  M.  D  ] 

HARNESS  in  its  older  meaning  signified  armour, 
and  in  that  sense  is  used  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  English  llible,  SKi  xx  ll  But  it  is 
there  inserted  by  the  translators  to  make  the  sense 
more  explicit;  and  there  is  nothiug  corresponding  to  it 
in  the  original. 

HA'ROD  [/ear,  frrror),  the  name  of  a  spring  and 
stream  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  beside  which  Gideon's 
army  pitched,  Ju  til  I  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
it,  nor  is  it  certain  where  precisely  the  fountain  lay. 

HARO'SHETH,  with  the  additional  epithet  or  THE 
Gentiles,  is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  Sisera, 
the  captain  of  the  lu.sl  of  Jabiu,  king  of  Canaan,  Ju.  iv, 
i,  u,  10.  It  must  have  been  some  town  on  the  northern 
limits  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  anil  called  Itarosheth  of 
the  Gentiles,  much  as  Galilee  was  afterwards  -called 
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Galilee  of  tin-  Gentiles,  because  situated  on  the  border 
territory,  and  having  a  certain  intermingling  of  the 
<  '.entile  races  in  it*  population.  It  in  never  mentioned 
in  the  later  history.    (See  Jabin.) 

HARP.    .Sr<r  Musical  Instrusiehth. 

HARROW.   Set  Agriculture. 

HART  [***,  ay&l;   Hind,  aydUth,  rW, 

T-  TT"  TV- 

aytUth].  With  the  exception  uf  one  or  two  places  of 
different  construction,  the  LXX.  render  the  whole  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  above  words  occur  by  fXa^ot; 
thus  agreeing  with  our  English  translators.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  hart  is  the  old  Eng- 
lish name  for  the  male  of  the  ml- deer  or  stag  (t'crrws 
elajthus),  and  hind  is  this  female.  The  allusions  in  the 
sacred  Word  afford  us  some  help  in  identifying  if  not 
the  species,  at  least  the  genus  intended.  A  wild  quad- 
ruped, of  tho  ruminant  order,  with  palatable  flesh, 
I  Kk.  it.  £3;  ct  JKiKKim;  swift  and  graceful  in  motion,  C.v  a.  o, 
addicted  to  leaping,  U  am.  a,  resorting  to  mountains, 
Qa  TiU.  H,  and  to  the  level  pastures,  eh.  UL  &,  sure  footed, 
js*  xxu.  lUb.  lit  i»,  bringing  forth  its  young  in  secret 
or  inaccessible  places,  Job  xxxix  1,  proverbially  inqwtient 
of  drought,  Ps.  Hill  i;  Jo.  xlt.  :>;La.  I  0,  monogamous  and  con- 
staut  in  affection,  Pr.  »  such  a  creature  is  indicated 
by  the  Hebrew  words;  and  there  can  be  but  two 
families,  the  Vaprada  or  antelopes,  and  the  Cervida>  or 
deer,  in  which  we  may  search  for  it.  Though  most  of 
the  characters  just  enumerated  are  common  to  both 
families,  yet  there  are  some  which  indicate  a  deer 
rather  than  an  antelope,  especially  the  last-named,  if 
we  rightly  understand  the  allusion  to  include  not  only 
the  Uml'iiuu  of  the  female  in  tho  estimation  of  the 
male,  but  also  and  principally  her  tinyltnct* — that  she 
is  one  and  not  many.  This  would  exclude  the  Caprad<r, 
all  of  which  we  believe  are  polygamous;  whereas  the 
stag  (and  jierhaps  all  the  deer  tribe)  is  strictly  mono- 
gamous. Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  whose  authority  on 
such  a  subject  is  very  high,  decides  in  favour  of  the 
stag.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  that  a  *|>ecies  of  oryx  is  intended,  he  re- 
marks that  "an  Ethiopian  species  could  not  well  be 
meant  where  the  clean  animals  fit  for  the  food  of  He- 
brews are  indicated,  nor  where  allusion  is  made  to 
suffering  from  thirst,  and  to  high  and  rocky  places  as 
the  refuge  of  females,  or  of  both,  since  all  the  species 
of  oryx  inhabit  the  ••;<-  n  plains,  and  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  desire  of  drinking;  nor  can  either  of  these  pro- 
pensities be  properly  ascribed  to  the  true  antelopes  or 
gaielke  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  all  being  residents  of  the 
plain  and  tho  desert;  like  the  oryges,  often  seen  at  im- 
mense distances  from  water,  anil  unwilling  to  venture 
into  forests,  where  their  velocity  of  flight  and  delicacy 
of  structure  impede  and  destroy  them.  Taking  tho 
older  interpretation,  and  reviewing  all  the  texts  where 
Itart  and  hind  are  mentioned,  we  find  none  where  those 
objections  truly  apply.  Animals  of  the  stag  kind  pre- 
fer the  security  of  forests,  are  always  most  robust  in 
rocky  mountain  covers,  and  seek  water  with  consider- 
able anxiety;  for  of  all  the  light-footed  ruminants,  they 
alone  protrude  the  tongue  when  hard  pressed  in  the 
chase.  Now,  comparing  these  qualities  with  several 
texts,  we  find  them  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  species 
of  these  genera  Vthose  of  the  Ccrtida)  alone"  <Cycl.BlbL 
lit.  art.  "AH"), 

It  has  been  assumed  that  no  species  of  deer  inhabits 
Egypi\  Arabia,  or  Syria,  and  that  therefore  we  are  pre- 


cluded from  this  identification.  But  even  if  this  MM 
proved,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  like  privation 
existed  in  ancient  times;  for  how  could  we  have  known, 
in  the  absence  of  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  wolves  and 
bears  once  inhabited  England,  and  lions  Greece'  Sew 
decisive  testimony  is  extant  that  some  kind  of  deer  wis 
one  of  the  beasts  of  chase  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
for  it  is  depicted  in  their  huuting  scenes,  though  not 
commonly.  Again,  both  the  stag  and  the  fallow-deer 
appear  on  the  slabs  recently  exhumed  from  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh. 

It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  say  that  no  species  of 
Ccrrui  is  found  at  this  day  in  North  Africa  or  South- 
western Asia.  A  true  stag  (Ctrrtt$  barbartu)  is  spread 
over  the  whole  Mediterranean  region  of  Africa,  fp>ra 
Morocco  to  the  Red  Sea.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  was 
informed  that  it  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Natron  lakes  west  of  the  Nile;  and  Col  H.  Smith  men- 
tions, on  the  authority  of  a  friend— an  eye- witness— that 
it  has  been  seen  in  the  desert  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  «a 
the  route  from  Cairo  to  Damascus.  This  of  course  is 
conclusive;  but  it  may  be  added  that  a  deer— doubtless 
this  same  species—  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the 
name  of  ijial  (conf.  S*N  •  and  that  it  is  asserted  by 

them  to  feed  on  fish.  The  common  Europeaii  stag  has 
been  abundant  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  Greece, 
and  appears  t<>  be  spread  over  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus 
ranges.  Ainsworth  mentions  it  iu  the  Tigris  valley, 
together  with  the  fallow-deer;  and  Haasclquist— too 
good  a  naturalist  to  be  easily  mistaken— asserts  that  he 
saw  this  latter  in  the  woods  of  Mount  Tabor.  Cot  H. 
Smith,  however,  considers  the  Btag  of  the  Caucasus  to 
Imj  a  distinct  species;  the  maral  of  the  Tartars,  and  the 
gewazen  of  the  Armenians,  a  race  of  superior  site  V> 
ours,  with  a  copious  mane,  and  wanting  the  bisantlcr. 
or  second  branch  of  the  horn.  "We  believe  this 
species,"  he  adds,  *'  to  be  the  soegur  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  mara  of  the  Arabs,  and  therefore  residing  on  the 
borders  of  tho  mountain  forests  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
One  or  lxith  of  these  species  [rig.  this  and  the  Barton 
stag]  were  dedicated  to  the  local  bona  dot  on  Mount 
Li  ban  us-  a  presumptive  proof  that  deer  were  found  in 
the  vicinity"  (Cycl.  Bibl  Lit  art  "All"). 

Some  of  the  scriptural  allusions  to  this  animal  we 
may  further  consider.  The  security  of  the  hind's  foot 
ing  in  lofty  and  craggy  places  is  used  to  express  the 
believer's  safety  in  trial,  and  especially  iu  that  peculiar 
spiritual  danger  which  springs  out  of  conspicuous  eial- 
tation.  In  that  elegant  psalm,  which  a  master  in  criti- 
cism  has  pronounced  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  Hebrew  elegy,  David's  longing  after  restored  cm 
raunion  with  Got!  in  his  ap]K>inted  ordinances,  during 
his  persecution  by  Saul,  is  compared  to  the  panting  d 
the  thirsty  hart  for  the  water-brooks.  The  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  young  hart  (literally  "  the  fawn  of  harts"), 
and  the  swiftness  of  its  motion,  are  attributes  whidi 
the  church  in  the  Song  of  Songs  uses  to  express  her 
admiration  of  her  <livine  Bridegroom  ami  her  longing 
for  his  speedy  return. 

The  phrase  rV*,  aijeletk  hathachar,  wtkk 

occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xxii.,  literally  signifies  "the 
hind  of  the  morning,"  as  rendered  in  the  margin  ef  our 
English  version.  Much  uncertainty  has  been  etpe*""1 
as  to  what  may  be  the  purport  of  auch  a  phrase,  and  its 
with  this  psalm.    When  we  consider  the 
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prophetic  character  of  this  utterance  of  David— that  it 
present*  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus  in  his  deepest  '  1 .1 1  k  11 >  - -  . 
under  tbe  wrath  of  GihI,  surrounded  on  every  aide  by 
devil*  ami  men  animated  with  bitter  hatred— like  the 
hunted  deer  in  the  toils— and  that  this  darkness  and 
distrew  suddenly,  Tcr.  27,rt»c<i .  break  into  light  and  joy 
the  morning  of  resurrectiou  flashing  upon  the  night 
of  tbe  cross—  we  think  there  cannot  be  much  ground 
for  doubting  the  application  of  the  allusion.  Like  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  a  typo  of  Himself  —  "  the  archers 
sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him.  and  hated  him." 
He  was.  as  Cowper  says, 

One,  who  had  himsolf 
B«o  hurt  by  th'  aivbeiB.    In  bis  side  he  bore, 
And  in  hi.  hand*  and  f«t  the  cruel  scars." 

—  Tost,  l*A>k  iii.         [r.  h.  o.) 

HARVEST.   See  Agriculture. 
HASHABIAH  [rtgarded  by  Jtkorah],  a  very  fre- 
quent name  among  the  Levites,  although  none  bearing 
it  came  to  be  of  note.  1  Ch  «L  ISjlx.14)  sivll,  17 ;  Exr  vill.  10; 
Xe.  x  II,  fea 

HAURAN  [the  eavtrntd],  Greek  'Aiportm,  a  tract 
of  country  to  the  cast  of  Jordan,  stretching  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Damascus  southward  as  far  as  the 
Jabbok.   It  is  mentioned  only  in  Eze.  xlvii.  16, 18,  as  a 
border-territory,  in  connection  with  Damascus  on  the 
one  hand  and  (lilead  on  the  other.    It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  under  the  Romans,  so  as  to 
include  a  much  more  extensive  district  than  originally 
!>ore  the  name.    It  is  now,  and  from  ancient  times  has 
been,  divided  into  three  provinces,  one  oidy  of  which, 
and  that  by  much  the  best,  was  probably  the  Hauran 
of  Ezckiel.    This  is  called  En-nukrah,  the  Plain,  an 
extensive  level  tract,  stretching  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  entire  district,  and  possessing  a  j>ecuh'arly 
rich  and  fertile  soiL    It  still  is  the  granary  of  Damas- 
cus, notwithstanding  that  hordes  of  wandering  Arabs 
are  ever  and  anon  scouring  it,  and  cultivation  is  in  a 
most  backward  state.     "The  Hauran."  says  Lord 
Lindsey,  "  is  an  immense  plain,  very  rich  and  fertile, 
sometimes  slightly  undulating,  sometimes  flat  as  a  pan- 
cake, w  ith  here  and  there  (if  you  will  excuse  another 
culinary  simile)  low  rounded  hills,  like  dumplings,  con- 
spicuous from  a  great  distance,  and  excellent  land- 
marks.   The  plain  is  covered  in  every  direction  with 
Roman  towns,  built  of  black  basalt,  some  of  them 
mere  hear*  of  rubbish,  others  still  almost  perfect,  the 
Arab  villagers  dwelling  under  the  same  stone  roofs, 
and  entering  by  the  same  stone  doors,  as  tbe  old  Ro 
mans — stone  doors  aud  ttont  roofs,  owing  to  the  want  of 
timber  in  the  Hauran,  which  obliged  the  colonists  to 
employ  the  more  durable  material.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
chief  towns  of  Auranitis  exhibit  traces  of  the  archi- 
tectural magnificence  of  Rome,  so  freely  lavished  on 
her  remotest  colonies ;  but  what  most  struck  me  here 
was  the  consideration  evinced,  and  the  pains  taken, 
even  during  the  last  ages  of  her  decay,  to  promote  the 
real  welfare  and  comfort  of  her  people.    There  is  scarce 
a  village  without  its  tank  — its  bridge;  plain,  solid 
structures,  so  substantially  built,  that  they  are  still 
ahiiont  invariably  as  good  as  new"  (Letters,  p.  fci). 

An  the  Hauran,  in  the  stricter  sense,  belongs  to  the 
country  which  went  by  the  name  of  Bashan.  some  notice 
of  it  -  present  as  contrasted  with  its  ancient  condition, 
will  be  found  under  that  article.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
that  while  Lord  Lindaey,  in  the 
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authorities  give  a  general  confirmation  of  the  statement, 
some  have  been  noticed  of  a  different  character.  Mr. 
Cyril  C.  Graham,  who  explored  the  district,  especially 
its  extremely  southern  parti,  in  1857,  speaks  of  a  town, 
at  a  little  distance  from  Kureiyeb,  with  the  name  of 
I'm  er-Ruman,  with  ruinous  houses  but  fine  tombs, 
where  the  style  of  building  was  not  Roman,  but  ap- 
proached nearer  to  that  exhibited  in  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra (Jour.  Ro>alOevl  Society  for  USB,  p.  £M).  In  another 
place,  near  Bozrah,  called  Ed-Deir,  he  found  certain 
square  towers  also  not  unlike  those  in  Palmyra,  and  in 
many  of  the  houses  were  simple  crosses  cut  in  the  dark 
stone  (p.  mo).  One  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  he 
gives  is  that  of  Um  el-Jemai  (mother  of  camels),  a  few 
miles  straight  south  from  Bozrah,  aud  which  he  sup 
poses  to  bo  tbe  name  as  the  Beth-Gamul  (house  of 
camels)  of  Scripture,  J«.  iNUt  M.  It  had  the  appearance 
of  an  enormous  city,  standing  alone  in  the  desert,  and  one 
of  tbe  most  perfect  cities  Mr.  Graham  saw  iu  the  region. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  liigh  rectangular  wall,  inclosing 
a  space  nearly  as  large  as  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Many 
of  tin  streets  were  paved;  there  were  large  public  build- 
ings, private  dwelliiig- houses,  with  three  rooms  on  the 
ground -floor,  and  two  on  the  first  story,  which  was 
reached  by  a  stair  outside :  the  doors,  as  usual,  were 
of  stone,  and  some  of  them  folding- doors.  Every  street 
was  traversed,  many  of  the  houses  carefully  inspected, 
but  not  a  creature  was  to  lie  seen,  not  a  sound  heard; 
it  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  or  like  an  enchanted 
palace  in  tbe  A  radian  Night*,  where  the  population  of 
a  whole  city  had  been  petrified  for  a  century  (p  250). 
The  general  style  of  architecture  Mr.  Graham  conceived 
to  be  indicative  of  a  |Hiriod  long  subsequent  to  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  which  was  overthrown  by 
the  Israelites,  as  indeed  tbe  frequent  impressions  of  the 
cross  bear  evidence  of  Christian  times  for  at  least  many 
of  the  erections.  Amid  tbe  uncertainty,  however,  tliat 
prevails  on  particular  points,  and  the  terrible  desolation 
that  reigns  where  once  a  thriving  population  had  its 
home,  one  thing  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  tra- 
veller's mind— the  strong  confirmation  lent  by  such 
scenes  to  the  truth  of  Scripture.  "  Before  the  present 
century  little  was  known  (so  Mr.  Graham  concludes 
his  narrative)  of  these  countries;  but  now  each  few 
years  some  researches  bring  to  light  more  and  more 
facts  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  places 
with  which  we  are  so  much  concerned  in  Holy  Writ. 
And  wc  may  be  quite  sure  that  every  certain  extension 
of  our  knowledge  in  this  n-spect  will  afford  us  additional 
conviction  of  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  chiefly  Muslcms, 
who  in  manners  and  dress  resemble  the  Bedawln,  but 
there  is  a  sprinkling  also  of  professed  Christians,  and 
latterly  of  the  Druses  (if array's  Handbook,  p.  m\.  The 
other  two  divisions  of  the  Hauran  arc  called  El-Lejah 
and  El-Jebel,  tbe  former  I  wing  a  rocky  plain  lying  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Hauran  proper,  and  the  other  a 
mountainous  district  between  tbe  plain  of  Ha  ft  ran  and 
the  eastern  desert.  The  Lejah  is  inhabited  by  a  very 
lawless  class  of  Bedawln,  who  continually  issue  forth 
from  their  rocky  fastnesses  on  predatory  excursions, 
and  attack,  plunder,  or  destroy  as  it  suits  their  purpose. 
They  have  had  the  same  character  from  a  very  remote 
|icriod.  The  region  is  filled  with  deserted  towns  and 
villages  which  the  Arabs  leave  unoccupied.  The  other 
division,  El-j.bel.  tbe  Mountain,  is  also  of  a  rocky 
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character,  but  with  fertile  spots  interspersed.  The 
scenery  is  in  many  parts  beautiful,  and  here  also  are  ex- 
tensive ruins,  some  of  which  bespeak  great  w  ealth  and 
splendour,  although  they  are  altogether  unknown  to 
history.  The  Druses  are  now  almost  the  exclusive 
occupant*  of  the  district. 

HAVI'LAH  appears  first  as  the  name  of  a  region  in 
the  primeval  earth,  distinguished  for  its  jiossession  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  also  compassed  by  the  river 
Pison,  Go  .  11,12;  then  as  the  name  of  a  grandson  of 
Ham  by  his  eldest  son  Cush  :  also  of  a  son  of  Eber  by 
Joklan,  Oc.  x.7,»;  each  of  whom,  probably  gave  their 
name  to,  or  were  themselves  called  from,  a  region  oc- 
cupied by  their  offspring,  the  one  in  Ethiopia,  the  other 
in  Arabia;  finally,  as  the  name  of  a  tract  or  place  in 
the  way  between  Canaan  and  Egypt  on  the  line  of 
Shur,  I  s»  xv.  r,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Ishmaclitcs,  Oc  xtr.  is.  It  is 
impossible  that  all  these  applications  of  the  word  can  be 
understood  of  one  and  the  same  place;  even  in  the  post- 
diluvian times  there  must  have  been  at  least  two  places 
known  by  the  name— one  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  another  in  the  southern  parU  of 
Arabia,  or  the  parts  of  Africa  over  agaiu«t  it.  Many 
conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  precise  localities  of 
each  but  nothing  very  definite  or  certain  has  been  ob- 
tained. Niebuhr  found  in  Yemen  alone  two  districts 
Iiearing  the  name  of  Haulau,  which  is  probably  but  a 
modification  of  Havilah.  In  regard  to  the  antediluvian 
Havilah  it  has  Iwen  already  stated  under  Eden,  that 
nothing  certain  can  be  known.  But  the  probability  is 
that  it  lay  more  towards  India  than  Arabia. 

HA'VOTH-JAIR  [that  is.  lm»g-phet$,  rittaga  of 
J'tir],  the  name  given  to  a  certain  number  of  little 
towns  in  the  land  of  Gilcad,  the  possession  of  Jair,  a 
descendant  of  Manasseh.  They  formed  a  portion  of 
the  country  of  Bashan,  and  were  hence  called  in  one 
place,  Bas.hah-havoth-j.ur,  Do.  ill  it  The  accounts 
referring  to  them  are  involved  in  some  oliscurity,  but 
are  quite  explicable  when  the  facts  respecting  Jair  are 
correctly  given.    (.Sre  Jair.) 

HAWK  [yj,  nelz).    This  is  mentioned  among  other 

birds  of  prey  as  unclean  in  Le.  xi.  16;  De.  xiv.  15.  It 
also  occur*  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  that  majestic  utter- 
ance in  which  Jch>vah  challenges  the  strength,  skill, 
and  knowledge  of  his  servant,  en.  xxtlx  as,  "Doth  the 
hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings  toward 
the  south?"  The  migratory  instinct  is  here  alluded  to, 
which  must  bo  added  to  the  other  characters  implied, 
in  order  to  identify  the  species  meant. 

The  LXX.  render  the  word  (the  passage  in  De.  xiv. 
m  corrupt)  by  Upal-,  the  Greek  name  for  the  sparrow- 
liawk  (Falco  nittu,  Linn.);  and  nitu*  itself,  by  which 
tho  species  was  known  to  the  Romans,  is  probably  de- 
rived from  yj  (n<U).    This  small  but  courageous  falcon, 

so  familiar  to  us,  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  ranges  on  all  sides  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mr. 
Strickland,  an  accomplished  omitholiygi<t.  saw  it  at 
Smyrna,  and  the  Zoological  Sxricty  have  received  speci- 
mens from  Erzrntutn.  It  extends  throughout  central 
and  southern  Asia,  and  occurs  even  in  Japan. 

Our  information  on  the  natural  history  of  Palestine 
is  so  meagre,  that  we  do  not  know  from  recent  ol«scr- 
vation  whether  the  sparrow-hawk  is  migratory  or  not 
in  those  regions.  Prince  Bonaparte,  who  says  that  it 
is  common  about  Rome,  informs  us  that  it  is  migratory 


there.  Our  own  ornithologists  write  as  if  it  were  a 
permanent  resident  in  these  islands. 

The  sparrow-hawk  is  a  bold  and  destructive  depre- 
dator; the  female  especially,  which  is  much  stouter  and 
more  powerful  thsn  the  male.  She  can  easily  kill  • 
partridge  or  pigeon,  and  ha*  been  seen  to  swoop  down 
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upon  the  poultry-yard,  seize  a  chicken,  and  bear  it 
away.  It  has  lieen  occasionally  used  in  falconry,  and 
may  be  one  of  the  seven  species  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Russell  as  employed  for  hawking  around  Aleppo  and 
Damascus  [p.  H.  G.J 

HAZAEL  [rmoH  of  God),  first  the  general  of  the 
forces  of  Bc-nhadad  king  of  Syria,  then  liis  murderer  and 
successor.  He  appears  to  have  l>een  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary skill  and  resolute  spirit,  but  of  lawless  amlrition  and 
unscrupulous  character.  Without  any  previous  notice 
of  him,  or  any  reason  assigned  for  the  elevation  he  wai 
destined  to  occupy,  his  name  was  mentioned  to  EHjdi 
at  Horeb,  as  that  of  the  person  he  was  to  anoint  king  over 
Syria,  l  K1.  xlx.  U;  but,  from  what  afterwards  occurred, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  reason  of  the  ap- 
pointment was,  that  from  his  determined  and  ferocious 
character,  he  might  act  the  part  of  a  severer  scourge  to 
Israel  than  Bcnhadad  had  done.  The  wars  of  Ben 
hadad  with  Ahab  had  meanwhile  ended  in  his  own 
humiliation  and  the  defeat  of  his  projects  against  Israel; 
but  this  was  no  ground,  Elijah  was  given  to  understand, 
for  supposing  danger  to  have  ceased  in  the  Syrian 
direction;  a  more  formidable  adversary  than  Benhadsd 
was  in  store  to  I  »•  placed  upon  the  throne,  whom  in  due 
season  God  would  mo  as  his  red  of  correction.  Th» 
puquise,  however,  though  announced  then,  was  kept 
for  a  time  in  suspense  :  there  were  relctitings  on  tho 
part  of  Ahab  and  his  impious  wife,  and  the  forbearance 
of  God  allowed  the  actual  elevation  of  Hazael  to  the 
throne  to  remain  in  abeyance  for  years  to  come.  TV 
prophet,  doubtless,  understood  that  such  was  the  mind 
of  God,  as  no  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  him 
to  promote  Hazael  to  the  throne.  The  matter  seems 
to  have  been  committed  by  Elijah  to  his  successor 
Elisha,  as  was  that  also  of  the  appointment  of  Jehn  to 
the  throne  of  Israel;  ami  when  Elisha  afterwards  cam* 
into  contact  with  Hazael.  he  simply  intimated  to  him 
his  destination  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Syria.  Ben- 
hadad  in  his  illness  had  sent  him  to  inquire  at  the  pv- 
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[.lift ,  whether  he  should  recover  of  the  disease  under 
which  he  laboured;  and  after  stating  that  he  might, 
indeed,  recover  of  that  {i.e.  that  there  was  nothing 
fatal  in  the  trouble  itself  ),  Ehsha  added,  that  be  should 
still  certainly  die,  and  that  lfazael  should  be  king  over 
Syria.    Even  then  this  was  but  incidentally  brought 
out,  the  prophet  neither  told  Hazael  how  Benhadad 
was  to  die,  nor  gave  him  any  commission  to  usurp  the 
throne.    But  setting  his  face  earnestly  upon  that  of 
Hazael,  as  if  some  serious  and  affecting  matter  was 
weighing  upon  his  soul,  he  at  last  burst  into  tears;  and 
on  being  asked  by  Hazael  why  he  wept,  Elisha  aaid, 
"  Because  I  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the 
children  of  Israel:  their  strongholds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire, 
and  their  young  men  wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword, 
ami  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women 
with  child,"  1  Ki.  via  it.    The  answer  of  Uazael  bespoke 
the  absence  at  the  time  of  all  such  atrocious  purposes 
on  his  part— his  astonishment,  indeed,  that  he  should 
be  thought  capable  of  harltouring  them,  for  lie  asked  if 
he  was  a  clog  that  he  should  do  such  a  thing  -  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  self,  and 


l  of  the  corrupting  influence  which  unfavourable  circum- 
stances were  going  to  produce  up<>n  his  heart.  He 
had  no  sooner  left  the  prophet  than  he  entered  on 
his  downward  career,  first  traitorously  putting  an  end 
to  his  master's  life,  and  then  seizing  on  the  throne 
of  Syria.  And  as  we  read  that  by  and  by  bloody 
wars  with  Israel  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
laid  waste  extensive  districts,  and  wrested  from  tho 
hand  of  Jehoahaz  many  cities,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  atrocities  foretold  by  Elisha  were  to  the  letter  exe- 
cuted by  the  forces  of  Hazael,  iKt.  x.tt,J3;  xil  Ur.lls  xHLt, 
He  failed,  however,  to  consolidate  his  empire;  and  the 
cities  he  had  wou  from  Israel  were  again  recovered 
from  his  son,  the  second  Benhadad,  by  Joash  and  Jero- 
boam IT.,  l  Ki.  xtii.  U;  xIt.  «.  So  fruitless  did  his  ambi- 
tion aud  cruelty  prove-  for  his  family  and  kingdom. 

HAZ  ARM  A'  VEH  [court  of  death],  the  third  son 
of  Joktan,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  people  and  province 
of  Arabia.  It  still  subsists  with  little  variation  in  the 
Arabic  Hadramawt,  which  Ilea  to  the  east  of  Vemeu. 

HAZEROTH.  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites 
after  leaving  Sinai  on  their  route  towanl  Canaan,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  'A  in  Hudhera,  Sa  xl  as. 
They  rested  there  for  some  days ;  and  their  sojourn  at 
it  was  marked  by  the  unhappy  revolt  of  Miriam  and 
Aaron  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  which  led  to 
the  infliction  of  luprusv  on  Miriam  for  a  week. 
HA  ZEZON-TA  MAR.   ike  Excedi. 
HAZOR  [the  inclined,  fenced,  or  fortified],  a  town, 
which  lay  within  the  bounds  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali,  Joa  xIt  .ft,  but  which  occupied  relatively  a  much 
higher  place  under  the  old  masters  of  Canaan  than  it 
ever  did  under  the  Israelites.    At  the  timo  of  tho  con- 
quest it  was  the  capital  of  a  king  or  chieftain  (Jahitit, 
who  headed  one  of  tho  strongest  combinations  of  the 
native  forces  with  which  Joshua  hail  to  contend.  The 
multitudes  that  assembled  under  his  leadership  are 
said  to  have  been  "  like  tho  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea 
shore,  with  horses  and  chariots  very  many."    It  is 
aaid  ah«o,  that  they  pitched  together  at  the  waters  of 
Mcrom,  Jo*.  x\  t-.v    These  waters  of  Merom  are  what 
now  _'■<■•.  l>v  tin:  name  of  the  Lake  rlulah:  and  some- 
where-  in  its  neighbourhood  Hamr  is  understood  to  have 
placed.    But  the  exact  site  has  not  been  asoer- 

After  defeating  those  assembled  forces  Joshua 
Vol.  I. 


returned  and  smote  Hazor.  and  burned  it  with  fire. 
It  partially  recovered  however  from  this  disaster;  for 
in  the  time  of  the  judges  we  find  another  Jabin,  called 
king  of  Canaan,  "  who  reigned  at  Hazor,*'  Jo.  i».  j,  and 
who,  like  his  predecessor,  beaded  a  most  formidable 
combination  of  the  heathen  princes,  and  drew  together 
an  immense  force,  that  for  a  time  appalled  the  people 
of  Israel.  But  he  was  defeated  by  the  efforts  of  Debo- 
rah and  Barak.  Hazor  is  mentioned  at  a  later  period 
as  one  of  the  cities  which  Solomon  fortified,  t  KI.  ix.  li, 
and  still  later  as  one  of  the  larger  places  taken  by 
the  king  of  Assyria,  1 KL  it  s>.  Its  position  on  the 
northern  liorders  of  Palestine  naturally  rendered  it  a 
place  of  some  importance,  as  well  for  the 
of  Canaan,  as  for  those  who  had  designs  of 
res|M»cting  it. 

HEART.  In  the  lauguage  of  Scripture  this  word  is 
used  somewhat  more  generally  than  it  is  in  the  present 
day;  it  often  indicates  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the 
moral  and  emotional  part  of  our  natures;  precisely  as,  on 
the  other  side,  the  mind  uWs)  comprehends  the 
of  feeling  as  well  as  of  thought.  Undoubtedly  the  i 
common  use  of  the  term  has  reference  to  the  will  and  the 
affections ;  yet  not  to  these  exclusively,  since  we  read 
of  persons  "  understanding  in  their  heart,"  having  "  the 
eyes  of  their  heart  opened,"  or  inversely  having  their 
"  foolish  hearts  darkened,"  Mat.  xlti.  li;  Ep.  1.  )>,  according 
to  tbe  curreutext,  it->  l.si.ao.  It  always  is,  of  course,  the 
intellectual  part  of  one's  nature  of  which  tbe  apprehen- 
sion of  truth  is  to  be  predicated ;  it  is  with  the  under- 
standing that  tho  truth  has  directly  to  do,  either  for 
discernment  ami  acceptance,  or  for  misconception  and 
rejection.  But  the  capacity  of  knowing  and  apprehend- 
ing always  depend-  materially  upon  the  state  of  tbe 
heart;  and,  written  as  the  Bible  is,  not  in  philosophical, 
but  in  popular  language,  the  reference  it  makes  to  the 
heart  in  connection  with  the  understanding  or  the  not 
understanding  of  divine  truth,  conveys  tbe  important 
and  salutary  lesson,  that  in  this  department  of  things 
tbe  moral  to  a  large  extent  rules  tile  intellectual.  In 
all  moral  questions  these  necessarily  act  and  react  on 
each  other;  but  in  those  matters  which  are  more  directly 
spiritual,  and  affect  the  soul  s  relation  to  God,  it  is 
emphatically  the  case,  that  as  the  state  of  the  heart  i* 
so  will  be  the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  the  mind. 

HEATHEN.    See  Gextiles. 

HEAVEN.  This  word  is  employed  to  describe  the 
upper  and  nobler  region  of  God's  universe,  in  contrast 
with  the  earth,  tbe  lower  portion  assigned  to  men  for 
their  habitation.  And  since  the  earth  or  ground  is  the 
abode  of  sinful  man,  and  has  been  subjected  to  a  curse 
on  account  of  him.  Go.  mI.it.  the  same  contrast  gives 
prominence  to  heaven  as  the  holy  place  where  God 
shows  himself  to  his  holy  creatures,  w  here  there  is  no 
more  curse,  and  where  nothing  enters  that  defiles  or 
works  abomination  or  makes  a  lie,  Itc  xxi  zr ;  xxit.  3,  t 
The  name  "  heaven  "  in  our  own  language  has  been  ex- 
plained, acconling  to  its  etymology,  that  which  is  keared 
or  lifted  up;  and  a  similar  origin  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Greek  'Ovpavoi,  UtWUtt,  and  the  Hebrew 

[thnmaim),  by  which  it  is  represented  in  the  original 
Scriptures.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  '"height"  or  "heights,"  in  either  the 
singular  or  the  plural;  the  Hebrew  a»n0  (marom),  some- 
times rendered  "tbe  heights,"  sometimes  "on  high," 
Job  xri  19;  xxxl  1;  IV  XeliL  4;  cxhiii.  1  ;  1*.  xxl»  H.ac,  else- 
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where  not  so  well  "high  places,"  Job  xxv.  2,  "above," 
r«.  x»lll  16 ;  and  similarly  the  Greek  0^-oj,  Lu.  L  7?  ;  xxl».  <D; 
infnjXd,  Ho.  1.3;  as  also  ti^iara,  "the  highest  places," 
Mat.  Ul  »,*«. 

This  somewhat  indefinite  word  is  used  in  various  senses, 
or  perhaps  rather  in  one  sense  with  various  applications 
more  or  less  indefinite  and  remote  from  us  who  make 
them.  We  may  apply  it  to  the  visible  heavens  over 
our  head;  or  again  to  the  invisible  and  more  glorious 
heavens,  of  which  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  the 
mere  fringe  or  exterior  nearest  to  ourselves.  The  visible 
heavens  themselves  stretch  away  into  the  unknown 
depths  of  space,  in  which  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
Oc.  i.  I6,i7,4c  ;  but  equally  they  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
atmosphere  at  any  distance,  even  the  most  insignificant 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe  Thus  we  read  of  the 
birds  or  fowls  of  heaven,  occasionally  expressed  "  the 
fowls  of  the  air"  in  the  authorized  versiou,  Oc  t  SB;  Lu 
TlJ.5,*«.  So  also  we  read  of  the  rain  and  the  hail  of  hea- 
ven, Da  xi,  II;  Re.  xvl.  21,  the  dew  of  heaven,  Oo  xxvii.  2%  the 
hoar-frost  of  heaven,  Jobxxxtni and  many  a  time  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  Thus  also  it  is  applied  to  the  entire 
surface  of  the  atmosphere,  "I  will  make  your  heaven 
as  iron,"  Ltrotlt.  "The  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be 
upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine;  also  Am  heavens  shall 
drop  down  dew,"  De  xxxlll  2t  And  sometimes  our 
translators  have  rendered  this  by  the  word  "  sky,"  as, 
"  the  sky  is  red,"  Mat  x»t.  2,3.  From  this  comes  natu- 
rally the  phrase  "under  heaven,"  or  more  emphatically 
"under  the  whole  heaven,"  to  denote  the  Burfaoeof  our 
globe.  This  is  also  expressed  more  graphically  in  other 
phrases  which  involve  something  metaphorical :  "from 
the  one  tide  of  heaven  unto  the  other,"  I*  l»  32;  "from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other,"  Hsfc.ulv.tt,  (varied 
into  "from  the  uttermost  part  of  earth  to  the  utter- 
most part  of  heaven,"  Max,  xlit.  27),  "  the  four  quarter* 
of  heaven,"  Jc.  xlix  3S;  whereas  at  other  times  it  is  "tho 
circuit  of  heaven,"  Job *\»  u  These  heavens  are  besides 
compared  to  a  tent  which  Ood  has  pitched,  "  who 
stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain,"  IV  ci».  2;  In. 
xL  22.  By  a  similar  yet  somewhat  bolder  metaphor  they 
are  compared  to  a  solid  building,  with  foundations  and 
pillars  on  which  they  rest,  2Sa  x»ii.  »;  Job  xtil  It,  with  a 
gate  for  entrance,  Oo.  xxtiil.  17.  and  with  windows  which 
are  opened  for  pouring  out  the  rain,  Uo  ell.  i .  ein.  2  •  u. 
xxiv.  15,  This  last  representation  has  its  metaphorical 
cliaracter  confirmed  by  its  occurrence  in  such  passages 
as  2  Ki.  vii.  2;  Mai.  iii.  10.  Vet  all  these  descriptions 
are  literally  understood  by  many  inteq>retcrs,  in  spite 
of  the  inconsistencies  to  which  their  opinion  unavoid- 
ably conducts :  and  they  have  some  supjiort  from  the 
Septungint  and  Vulgate,  which  have  rendered  wjn 

-     ■  T 

(raqia),  Gen.  l.  6,  "firmament;"  though  a  translation  in 

unobjectionable  in  every  point  of  view,  and  etyinologi- 
cally  is  preferable.  A  favourite  passage  with  some  of 
these  writers,  whose  object  seems  to  be  to  fasten  a 
charge  upon  the  Word  of  God,  that  it  authoritatively 
teaches  the  crude  notions  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
may  have  entertained,  is  Is.  xxxiv.  4,  where  they  shelter 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  excellent  Vitringa, 
whose  bad  taste  in  this  instance  has  led  him  to  explain 
the  imagery  as  if  the  stars  of  heaven  were  conceived  of 
as  resembling  wax  candles  set  in  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Another  text  is  Job  xxxvii.  18,  "  Hast  thou  with  him 
spread  out  [the  verb  from  which  jirmament  or  txpanie 


is  derived]  the  sky,  which  U  strong  aud  as  a  mokes 
looking-glass  V    But  the  word  here  and  in  other  pas- 
sages rendered  "sky"  is  very  difficult  when  we  come 
to  determine  its  precise  meaning;  though  the  balance 
of  authority  and  probability  inclines  us  to  identify  it 
with  the  light  clouds  in  the  highest  elevation  at  which 
we  see  them :  and  the  whole  verse  is  manifestly,  whether 
we  look  at  it  by  itself  or  along  with  the  context,  a  highly   : , 
poetical  figure.    Those  who  insist  upon  a  prosaic  inter- 
pretation may  proceed  to  inform  ns  what  are  "the batlla 
of  heaven,"  which  are  named  in  ch.  xxxviii.  37.  Ami 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  Bible  pronounce* 
heaven  to  be  at  once  a  circle  and  a  figure  with  four  I 
corners  which  rests  on  pillars,  they  may  perhaps  find 
mathematical  data  for  determining  the  ratio  of  its  height 
to  its  superficial  extent  in  the  familiar  passage,  ft.  rid.  u, 
12,  "  For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great 
is  his  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him.    As  far  as  the 
east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  tran*- 
gressions  from  us." 

The  indetmiteness  of  the  application  of  this  word 
heaven  or  hearens  is  not  improbably  indicated  by  the 
frequent  use  of  the  plural  in  English,  as  also  often  in 
the  original  where  this  does  not  appear  in  our  transla- 
tion. In  the  New  Testament  this  plural  does  not  serm 
to  occur  iu  the  writings  of  John,  whereas  it  is  extremely 
common  in  Matthew,  who  clings  very  closely  to  the 
thought  and  diction  of  the  Old  Testament  ,  in  Hebrew 
it  is  always  plural.  This  explanation,  the  indefinite  or 
infinite  spaces  included  under  the  notion  of  heaven,  ii 
also  given  by  many  eminent  scholars  in  reference  to  the 
phrase  "the  heavens  of  heavens,"  IV  Ixxlil.  33;  cxl«ut 4  A 
simpler  and  probably  more  satisfactory  explanation  is. 
"the  highest  heavens,"  the  heavens  par  exetUtnet,iiA 
in  tho  highest  and  most  emphatic  sense,  analogous  to 
other  Hebrew  phrases,  "the  song  of  songs."  "the 
holy  of  holies."  This  also  agrees  better  with  Ow 
fuller  phrase,  "the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heaven*." 
Do.  x.  n,  kc  ;  and  with  the  language  of  Faul,  2  Co  it  U 
that  ho  was  caught  up  into  the  th  ird  heaven,  as  it  were 
into  heaven  in  the  superlative  degree,  or  into  that 
heaven  which  is  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  after  having 
pined  through  two  lower  regions,  that  of  the  atmosphere 
and  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  both  of  which  also  the 
name  of  heaven  is  applied.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
to  warrant  our  explaining  this  third  heaven  in  accord 
ance  with  a  Jewish  notion  of  strew  heavens,  a  notion  it 
may  be  of  unknown  antiquity,  but  which  at  any  rate 
is  not  discovered  in  Scripture,  or  even  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, as  Ecclesiasticus  xvi.  18  does  not  go  beyond  the 
language  of  Scripture  when  it  speaks  of  the  heaven* 
and  the  heaveu  of  heavens  of  God.  Some  succvsswn  of 
heavens  up  to  the  highest  point,  though  without  im- 
plying anything  more  than  this  third  heaven,  is  favoured 
by  three  other  texts.  It  is  said,  n..  W  14.  that  we  hare 
a  great  high- priest  "  that  is  |iassed  into  the  heaven*,  bat 
more  correctly  "  that  has  passed  Uirouyh  the  heaven*. 
Again,  He.  >U.  ss,  our  glorified  high-priest  is  said  to  have 
been  "  made  hiyher  than  the  heavens."  And  simuari.T. 
Ep  it.  I",  he  has  "  ascended  up  far  above  ail  heaven*, 
or  "  all  the  heavens."  In  this  epistle  there  also  occurs 
fivo  times  the  peculiar  phrase  tA  ("torpor.*,  "the 
heavenly,"  or  possibly  "tbe  super- celestial,"  A  L*»l 
ii.  G;  III.  10;  it  12,  in  our  version  always  "the  heavenly 
[places]"  (though  once  in  the  margin  "hea™«dv 
[things]  ",  except  in  the  last,  where  it  is  "  high  phct*' 
probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty  about  fashM 
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spiritual  wickedness  iu  htatrult/  placet,  which  U  how- 
ever mentioned  in  the  margin 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  language  of 
Scripture  as  of  common  life,  heaven  and  earth  are  em- 
ployed as  terms  which  exclude  one  another,  but  which 
taken  together  constitute  the  univerae  of  God.  Thus, 
OVL  I,  "  In  tlje  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth."  Compare  the  same  usage  in  Ge.  ii.  1 ;  Mat. 
v.  18;  1  Co.  viii.  5;  He.  xii.  26,  kc.  In  accordance 
with  this  is  Melchisedek's  title,  "  the  MoHt  High  God, 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth/'  Oe.  xi».  n»,  so,  22;  and  our 
Saviour's,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  Mat.  sL  25,  At  times  again  one  or  other  or 
both  of  these  terms  must  bo  taken  in  a  somewhat 
modified  extent,  when  the  description  runs  thus,  "heaven 


HEAVEN 


and  earth,"  or 


accurately,  "  the  heaven  and  the 


earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  K«.  u.  ti ;  or, 
"the  heaven  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the 
earth  and  the  things  that  therein  arc,  and  the  sea  and 
the  things  which  are  therein,"  Re,  x  fl;  and  yet  again  dif- 
ferently, "the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the 
fountains  of  waters,"  R«.  iiv.  r    Vet  another  variation, 
perhaps  like  our  own  "  heaven  and  earth  and  hell,"  occurs 
in  Phi.  ii.  10,  "  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  thing*  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth."    But  the  original  simple 
distribution  of  all  things  under  the  phrase  "  heaven  and 
earth."  is  by  far  the  commonest  in  Scripture ;  and  as  it 
appears  at  the  commencement  of  time,  so  it  reappears 
at  the  close.    The  psalmist,  r«  ciL  as-27,  tells  how  tb«y 
•hall  pa«  away,  while  Jehovah  shall  remain  and  his 
servant,  before  him.    And  Isaiah.  cJi  Kt.  17 ;  tut  2*  an- 
nounces the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
which  shall  abide  for  ever  and  cause  the  former  crea- 
tion to  be  forgotten.    In  the  New  Testament  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  more  clearly,  that  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  which  are  now  are  reserved  unto  fire,  while 
there  is  tl»e  promise  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  2  rv  iii.  7,  13;  Re.  nL  1. 
And  again.  He.  xii.  20-28  takes  up  the  prophecy  in 
Haggai,  ' '  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth  only  but 
also  heaven,"  and  expounds  that  "the  things  which 
are  made"'  are  to  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
"things  which  are  shaken,"  in  order  that  those  "things 
which  cannot  be  shaken,"  or  which  an'  not  shaken, 
'"  may  remain,"  constituting  "  a  kingdom  which  cannot 
lie  moved, "  or  shaken,  which  we  receive.    In  whatever 
sense  thU  be  taken,  more  or  less  metaphorically,  it  in- 
cludes the  perfecting  in  glory  of  that  state  of  grace 
which  has  already  commenced  on  earth.   Tim-  John  the 
Baptist  preached,  saying,  "  Repent,  for  the  linfrfoni  of 
kractn  in  at  hand;"  ami  this  message  was  also  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Lird's  preaching  ;  and  the  first  of 
the  beatitudes  in  his   sermon  on  the   mount  was, 
"  Blessed  arc  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  tlu  irs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  M»t  iiL  2 ;  l«  1; ;  v.  3    This  expression  is 
peculiar  to  Matthew,  for  the  parallel  passages  of  the 
otlter  gospels  have  instead  of  it  "  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Yet  it  Ls  not  an  expression  (we  do  not  speak  of  the  irlcn, 
which  pervades  the  theocracy)  borrowed  from  the  Old 
Testament,  w  ith  which  Matthew  has  a  peculiarly  close 
connection;  unless  the  germ  of  it  may  possibly  l»e  found 
in  the  promise  to  Israel,  "that  your  days  may  l»e  multi- 
plied, and  the  days  of  your  children,  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  aware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  them,  as  the 
days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth,"  Do  v;  21,  compared  with 
lxxxix.  29,  "  His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for 


ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven."  The  idta 
being  especially  prominent  in  the  visions  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  it  is  also  possible  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
expression  in  his  assurance  lo  Nebuchadncz2ar  that  his 
kingdom  Bhould  be  sure  to  him  after  he  had  come  to 
know  "  that  the  heavens  do  rule,"  Da.  i«.  2s.  Probably 
with  reference  to  the  expression  which  is  common  iu 
Matthew,  yet  referring  not  to  the  present  commence- 
ment but  to  the  completion  in  the  future,  Paul  declares 
his  confidence,  "  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from 
every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly 
kingdom,"  2Ti.  it.  is.         Kingdom  or  God.) 

As  for  descriptions  of  heaven,  in  its  strictest  and 
highest  sense,  as  something  more  than  the  atmosphere 
or  the  region  of  the  stars,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Scrip- 
ture withholds  these  or  gives  them  sparingly.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  and  the 
wordy  statements  which  have  been  made  by  those 
who  have  attempted  to  say  more  iijsm  the  subject  than 
Scripture  warrants,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  con- 
ceptions are  extremely  vague  and  indistinct,  and  that 
we  are  almost  at  once  involved  in  difficulty  when  we 
attempt  to  expand  and  illustrate  the  inspired  language. 
This  has  ofteu  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  great  con- 
trasts between  the  religion  of  the  Bible  anil  all  the 
religions  which  men  have  invented,  that  they  are  full 
of  minute,  trivial,  unworthy,  and  manifestly  false  ac- 
counts of  the  heavenly  state,  while  nothing  of  the  sort 
can  be  alleged  of  the  representations  in  Scripture 
upon  the  subject.  Two  characteristics  of  its  descrij>- 
tions  may  lie  noticed  by  any  candid  reader.  First, 
They  are  very  much  nrgalivt.  For  instance,  "  the 
children  of  this  world,"  or  age,  "  marry  and  are  given 
in  marriage :  but  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy 
to  obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  neither  marry  nor  arc  given  in  marriage;  neither 
can  they  die  any  more,"  Liuxx.  34-ss.  "  And  t«sl  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  fn>m  their  eyes:  and  there  shall  !*> 
no  more  death,  neither  sormw,  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain;  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away.  .  .  .  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
it  anything  that  defileth.  .  .  .  And  there  shall  be  no 
more  curse.  .  .  .  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there, 
and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun," 
Re.  xii  4,27 ;*xiL3,s.  These  descriptions,  like  many  of 
the  descriptions  of  God  himself,  rather  suggest  than 
directly  assert ;  that  is,  they  mention  limitations  and 
defects  which  are  familiar  to  us  at  present,  and  assert 
that  these  shall  have  no  existence  in  heaven.  Secondly, 
The  descriptions  are  very  much  fii/urati re,  and  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  represent  these  heavenly  things  except 
in  this  figurative  language.  The  figurative  language  is 
often  symbolical,  in  the  narrowest  theological  sense; 
that  is  to  say,  it  sends  us  back  either  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  unfallen  world  in  which  Adam  was  placed  at 
first,  or  to  those  of  the  Jew  ish  w  orship  in  the  tal>ernaclo 
and  the  temple.  On  the  one  hand  it  receives  the  name 
of  paradise,  and  it  h.is  the  tree  of  life  and  the  river  of 
the  water  of  life,  Iax  xxiii.  43  ;  2  Co.  xii.  4;  Re  IL  7;  xxii.  1-3. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  the  true  talienuvcle 
and  temple,  Ca.  it,  2fl;  Rc  »>l  2;  xt.  6,  at  One  passage 
indeed,  Ho.  l-c,  seems  to  point  to  something  in  heaven 
that  is  really  and  substantially  of  the  nature  of  a  temple; 
as  if  this  were  cither  the  very  model  and  pattern  which 
Moses  had  shown  to  him  in  Mount  Sinai,  as  that  which 
the  sanctuary  of  Israel  was  to  resemble,  or  else  as  if 
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this  heavenly  temple  were  the  great  original,  of  which 
he  »aw  a  model  or  copy.  In  like  manner  the  argument 
iu  the  following  chapter  contains  this  sentence  of  com- 
parison between  animal  sacrifice*  and  the  sacrifice  c»f 
Christ.  "  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  pattern* 
of  thing*  m  the  heaven*  should  be  purified  with  these, 
but  the  htarenly  thing*  themselves  with  better  sacrifice* 
than  these.  For  Christ  i»  not  entered  into  the  holy  pi  art* 
made  Kith  hand*,  which  are  the  figure*  of  the  true,  but 
MM  heaven  ittelf,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  j 
for  us,"  He.  ix.  a,  24.  The  language  of  these  two  chapters  j 
suggests  that  heaven  as  a  whole  is  the  temple  on  high.  | 
A  similar  impression  will  probably  be  left  with  any  I 
careful  reailer  of  lie.  iv  v.  Anil  so  at  other  times  in  I 
the  symbols  of  tliat  book.  In  ch.  vi.  !>,  when  Uie  fifth 
seal  was  opened,  John  saw  und-r  the  altar  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  t;<jd  and  for  the 
testimony  which  they  held.  The  language  in  ch.  vii. 
15  suggests  that  the  occupations  of  the  redeemed  and 
glorified  is  a  priettly  tervice  in  the  yrretenet  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  upon  the  throne,  as  of  old  it  was  upon  the 
Jewish  mercy  -seat.  And,  ch  riiL  3,  John  saw  how 
"  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar  having  a 
golden  ctniitv,  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much 
incente  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  w<u  In  fore  the 
throne ."    In  none  of  these  passages  is  there  even  a  hint 


of  a  line  which  circumscribed  this  sanctuary;  and  the 
natural  inference  is  that  all  heaven  is  included  in  it, 
with  which  might  be  compared  the  language  of  Kzekiel, 
ch  xliii  12,  "This  is  the  law  of  the  bouse;  upon  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  the  whole  limit  thereof  round  about  shall 
\»;  most  h»>ly,"  or  ' '  a  holy  of  holies."  And  iu  fact  John 
bears  express  testimony  in  his  final  vision  that  this  was 
the  case,  Ho.  xxi.  22,  "  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein : 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  arc  the 
temple  of  it."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  or  three 
texts  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy  which  do  gpecify 
some  one  place  as  projierly  "the  temple  in  heaven,"  and 
distinguish  this  from  heaven  in  its  full  extent,  lie  tU  19: 

xir.  17;  XT. .'.,«. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty,  as  of  many  others, 
may  be  in»]>ossib]e,  owing  to  our  present  imperfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  symlsilieal  language.  Hut,  in  con- 
clusion, we  must  express  our  strong  dissent  from  the 
views  of  those  who  press  the  symbolical  as  a  proof 
tliat  there  is  nothing  literal,  and  so  dwell  upon  the 
truth  as  to  the  moral  character  being  the  tiling  of  pre- 
eminent importance,  as  to  draw  from  it  the  one-sided 
inference  that  heaven  is  merely  a  state  and  not  a  place. 
Our  conceptions  of  that  place  may  l>e  very  crude  and 
erroneous;  but  a  place  there  must  be.  For,  (1.)  There 
must  lw  a  place  where  God  is  present  in  an  especial 
sense,  where  he  manifests  himself  as  ruling,  judging, 
and  above  all,  communicating  grace  and  glory.  "  The 
heaven,  even  the  heavens,  are  the  Lord's;  but  the 
earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men."  FY  exr 
is.  He  is  therefore  called,  not  only  "  our  heavenly 
Father,"  but  more  unmistakably  "our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  At  times  he  is  styled  "the  God  of 
heaven,"  o«.  xxir  ; ;  Jonah  L  9,  rcj«eatedlv  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  and  Daniel,  and  also  He.  xi.  13;  xvi.  11.  In 
heaven  he  sits  u|»on  his  throne  and  rules.  Pt.  II.  4;  xl.  4; 
In.  tart.  I :  M»t.  r. si;  Re  If.  a  .  from  which  he  looks  down 
on  men,  rx>  xxrl.  ISj  P»  xir  2;  HI,  19;  Ml  l»  He  dwells 
on  high  in  his  holy  habitation,  I.  xxxlil.  S,  17;  Ml  is.  "  The 
Lord  shall  roar  from  on  high,  ami  utter  his  voice 


from  Ids  holy  habitation."  J.  ixt.  so.    "The  God  of 
Jcshurun  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his 
excellency  on  the  sky,"  0«.  xxxiii.  JS.    In  heaven,  his 
habitation,  or  on  high,  he  hears  prayer,  1  Kl.  tin  ..,»-, 
Is.  Iviii  i.    From  heaven  he  rained  fire  and  brimstone 
upon  Sodom:  and  from  heaven  also  he  rained  bread  for 
his  people  in  the  wUderness.    From  heaven  he  called 
to  his  servants  upon  earth.  Go  nil  ti;  and  from  heaven 
he  sent  his  Sun  to  seek  us  and  die  for  us,  Jil  la  n ;  rt. 
as,  kc. ;  as  he  has  been  ever  sending  down  from  heaven 
his  Holy  Spirit,  Mm  iu.  io;  1  r.  i  is ;  At  N  »   (2.)  There 
must  bo  a  place  where  the  glorified  body  of  the  Saviour 
now  is,  that  heaven  which  "must  receive  him  until U** 
times  of  restitution  of  all  things,"  Ac  111.  21     Up  to  that 
heaven  he  is  repeatedly  said  to  have  ascended,  and 
there  ho  who  is  man  as  well  as  (rod  now  is  at  the  right 
liand  of  Hud ;  and  where  he  is,  there  must  also  his 
servants  be,  Jo  all.  sr..     Heaven  is  a  place  to  which 
Elijah  was  translated,  soul  and  body  together,  2  Ki  ft 
1, 11.    And  there  all  Clirist's  people  are  to  be  along  with 
him,  l  Tli  ir.  17;  as  he  expressly  taught  his  disciples  that 
he  was  going  away  to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  t» 
which  in  due  time  he  would  conduct  them,  Jn.  xir.  m. 
He  tL  »    Iu  that  place  their  treasure  is  laid  up  by 
them.  M»t  r.  12;  rl  to,  and  there  an  eternal  inheritance 
is  reserved  for  them,  t  IV  U ;  SOa,  v.  L    (3.)  There  must 
he  some  place  where  are  to  be  found  assembled  "  the 
angels  which  are  in  heaven,"  Mat.  n.  to;  rriii.  to;  Ep  I  W: 
He  xtl.  22,  and  from  which  they  are  sent  down  to  this 
world.  La  xxii  ti,  and  to  which  they  return  when  they 
have  executed  their  commission,  Lu.  II.  13-u.     In  this 
last  passage  they  receive  the  name  "a  multitude  of 
the  heaven! ii  hott,"  which  is  plainly  connected  with, 
and  yet  different  from,  "  the  host  of  heaven,"  Ac 
rii  42 ;  for  the  latter  expression  denotes  the  stars,  while 
the  former  has  respect  to  the  angels ;  in  the  one  the 
inanimate,  in  the  other  the  animated  hosts  are  indi- 
cated by  which  the  heavenly  regions  are  occupied. 
A  similar  compreliensive  expression  is  very  frequent 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  leads  to  the  designation  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven,  as  "God  of  hosts." 
just  as  in  New  Testament  prophecy  the  Sin  of  God  is 
represented  in  the  open  heaven  riding  forth  to  victory 
and  followed  by  the  armies  which  are  in  heaven. 
Re.  Six.  11.14.  [C.C.  M.  D.) 

HF/BER,  or  EBER  fay— beyond],  the  name  of 

several  individuals  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
L  The  patriarch  Eber,  0*x,*t,»l  xi  14-is,  the  father 
of  Pclcg,  and  ancestor  of  Abraham.  2.  A  priest, 
Xs.xU.2D  3.  A  Gadite,  lCh.v.U.  4.  6.  Two  Ben 
jamites,  1  Ch  nil.  «,  21  But  the  names  of  2,  3,  4,  5 
are  doubtful,  the  LXX.  giving  'A/Wd  as  the  name  of 

1,  and  '(Ipi/i  as  the  name  of  the  other  three.  It  » 
not  certain,  therefore,  tliat  the  name  Eber  fay)  *** 

Itorne  bv  anv  except  the  patriarch  1.  {See  further 
under  Hebrew.)  [D.  H.  Wj 

HE'BER[^3P.  once  -v^p,  Vu  xxti  notoriety,  com  pan 

also  the  name  of  several  individuals.  1.  A  grandson 
of  Asher,  O*.  xht  17;  No.  xx»t.  44,  (LXX.  Xc>*>p,  Xo/V- 

2.  A  Jew.  t  Ch.  It.  U,  I  LXX. '  A&p) .  3.  A  Ben jaioite. 
l  Ch.  nil  17,  (LXX.  *A/3d>).  But  the  best  known  U 
4.  Hel>er  the  Krnite,  Jo.  It.  n,  it  ;  »,  J4  < LXX.  Xo#A 
the  husband  of  Jael.  irnmortalixed  in  the  song  of 
I>chorah.    uS*Jakl.1  [d.h.w] 
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HEBREW,  HEBREWS,  nay,  onay    The  follow- 

in^  are  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  DMDM 
Hchrewand  Israelite :  - 

1.  Hebrew  is  a  name  .if  wi.br  iin|»ort,  at  least  in  its 
rarlicr  use.  Every  Israelite  ww  a  Hebrew,  but  every 
Hebrew  was  not  an  Israelite.  This  is  evident  from  the 
very  first  passage  in  which  the  word  in  met  with,  Ge 
ij«  13,  where  A  brain  the  Hebrew  is  mentioned  along 
with  Mamre  the  Amorite,  and  also  from  He.  xxxix.  14; 
xl.  15;  xli.  IS,  where  Joseph  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hebrew, 
an.l  the  land  of  Palestine  is  called  the  land  of  the  He- 
hrews.  From  these  passages  we  naturally  conclude 
that  the  Hebrew  element  in  the  population  of  Pales- 
tine could  not  have  been  confined  to  the  family  of 
Jacob.  Abo.  in  He.  x.  21,  Shem  is  called  the  "  father 
of  all  the  children  of  Elsrr"  or  Hebrews;  and  in  Nu.  xxiv. 
21,  it  is  n»t  j>n>bable  that  by  El>er,  which  is  mentioned 
dang  with  Assbur,  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they 
alone,  are  meant.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Israelites  the  name  Hebrew  was  no  longer  used 
with  its  original  latitude,  and  Israelite  and  Hebrew 
t>ecaine  synonymous,  though  not  by  any  means  em- 
ployed interchangeably  by  the  sacred  w  riters.  For 

2.  When  the  name  Hebrew  is  used  in  preference  to 
Israelite,  then;  is  always  a  reference  to  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  Israel.  It  is  used  (1.)  by  foreigners,  Ki.  L  i<; 
U.C;  1  Sa  iT  C.9;  xiv  11. kc  ;  or  (2.)  by  Israelites  when  ad- 
dressing foreigners,  Ex.  11  7  ;  lit.  1*.  kc. ;  Jonah  i  3  ;  or  (3.) 
when  Israelite*  are  opposed  to  foreign  nations,  Go.  xlii'  33; 
Ei  11  11 ;  xxl.  J  ;  Dc.  it.  12 ;  Jo.  ixxlr.  n,  14.  (See  Gcsor.lu*,  The*. » 
The  only  exceptional  passage  is  1  Sa.  xiii.  3,  "  And  Saul 
blew  the  trumpet  throughout  all  the  land  savin,'.  Let 
the  Hebrews  hear"— in  which,  however,  and  also  in 
ver.  7,  it  is  possible  we  ought  to  read  D'-oy  instead  of 

D-iay.    Even  if  the  exception  1*  allowed,  it  cannot 

affect  the  conclusion  to  which  all  the  other  passages 
point,  vir.  that  Hrbrew  was  the  international  designa- 
tion, Itratl  Ibe  local  and  domestic  name,  the  family 
name,  if  we  may  so  speak,  surrounded  with  all  the 
sac  redness  of  h»me  associations,  and  thus  capable  of 
having  attached  to  it  a  spiritual  import,  which  never  was 
ami  never  could  bo  associated  with  the  name  flebreir. 
Quite  in  harmony  with  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  the 
Oreek  and  Roman  writers  seem  to  have  known  nothing 
of  the  name  Israelite;  Hebmr  and  Jew  are  the  names 
they  employ c«l.  (Goscnivis,  llebrliisihe  Spriehe,  «cct.5,l.}  Even 
in  the  Obi  Testament  tho  name  Hebrew  is  compara- 
tively rare,  lieing  found  only  thirty  -  two  times.  In 
what  we  call  the  Hebrew  poetry  the  won!  Hebrew  never 
'•ccnirs.     No  Hebrew  prophet  ever  prophesies  of  tho 
Hebrews.1    In  the  Hebrew  history  also  the  name  He- 
brew is  not  met  with  after  the  accession  of  David, 
ft  is  found  more  frequently  in  (Jem-sis  and  Exodus 
than  in  all  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  reason  is  obvious.     Hebrew  is  the  name  which 
linkcl  the  descendants  of  Jacob  with  the  nations- 
Israel  the  name  which  sertarated  them  from  the  nations. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  after  the  legislation  of  Sinai 
the  former  name  should  fall  almost  entirely  into  dis- 
use.   In  lattr  times,  toward  the  commencement  of  our 
era,  the  use  of  the  name  Hebrew,  as  an  ancient  and 
venerable  name,  was  revived.  Compare  Ac  »i.  l ;  2  to  \i  23; 
Phi  lit  5. 


1  In  the  prophetic  writing*  lltbrt*  is  funim!  only  in  the  »tory 
of  Jonnh  (I.  '.*),  ami  in  Jr.  ixiir  n,  14,  where  the  Petitat*nrh  i« 
>  Ex  xxi.  2;  IM.  xv.  1?. 


As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  (1.)  By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  a 
patronymic  from  Eber  or  Heber  (nayb  jmrt  as  nan 

from  nar,  Su.  n»i       and  though  we  can  assign  no 

reason  why  tlie  descendants  of  Jacob  should  bear  the 
name  of  Eber  rather  than  that  of  any  other  of  tbeir 
patriarclial  ancestors,  yet  the  close  connection  of  nay  »ja, 

tons  of  Ebrr,  Oc  x.  a,  with  nay,  fiber,  in  ver.  24,  25, 

of  the  same  chapter,  and  tlie  use  of  Eber  as  a  national 
name  in  Nu.  xxiv.  24,  give  to  this  opinion  a  certain 
measure  of  proUbilitv.  (2.)  By  others  it  has  lieen  re- 
garded as  an  apjK-llaUvo  from  nay,  beyond,  denoting 

either  "an  Immigrant  from  beyond,"  i.e.  an  immigrant 
into  Canaan  from  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  advena 
tmnseuphratenti*,  (ieten.  The*.  ( compare  Jos.  xxiv.  2, 
beyond  the  river,  -mjn  nays,  your  fathtrt  dvelt  of  old), 

or  an  emigrant  beuimd  or  across  the  Euphrates  west- 
ward from  Mesopotamia.  Those  who  h«>hl  this  view 
apjieal  to  a  similar  use  of  ©np,  before,  to  denote  the 

east,  and  compare  cip  «:2  with  nay  -jj,  Ge  i.  «.  The 

derivation  of  nay  from  nay  nlso  is  supported  by  tho 

analogy  of  •jv'Ti  htm  rrpi.  «»i(/<r.5    In  tho  Chaldee 

portion  of  the  l»ook  of  Ezra,  TTVi  ^ZV<  beyond  the 

rnrr,  occurs  frequently  as  a  geographical  designation 
of  the  region  west  of  the  Euphrates,  Eir.  It.  lo.n. »,«*.. 
that  region  Ix-ing  beyond  the  river  with  reference  to 
tlie  seat  of  cm]  "ire  in  the  east ;  and  the  Samaritan 
antagonists  of  the  .lews  designate  themselves  "  the 
men  beyond  the  river"  uo  doubt  with  reference  to  their 
compatriots  in  Babylon,  Mam,  and  the  other  eastern 
regions  froin  whence  they  had  been  transplanted  into 
Samaria,  E<r.  iv.  10.  n.  For  the  same  reason  tho 
Hebrews  may  ha\e  K-en  so  called  with  reference 
to  the  cradle  of  their  race  east  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  not  necessary,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  suppose 
that  the  name  Hebrew  originated  with  the  LV 
naanites.  Tlie  name  may  have  l*t  n  assumed  by  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  while  there  remained  with  them 
a  vivid  consciousness  that  they  were  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  and  that  beyond  the  Euphrates  lay  the 
land  to  which  they  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties 
--the  land  of  their  fathers  and  their  kindred,  Ge.xiU. 
xxl».  «|  xx.UL  S,  This  view  is  favoured  by  tile  LXX., 
in  which  nayn  ona*  ,,f  Go.  xiv.  13  is  rendered  Wppift, 

6  wepdriji,  Abraham  who  had  croste d  the  river,  and  the 
objections  of  its  antagonists,  such  as  that  nay.  beyond, 

is  nowliere  =  nn:n  nay,  beyond  the  rirer,  do  not  ap- 

T  7  - 

pear  of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh  tho  evidence 
in  its  favour. 

If  required  to  make  choice  between  the  two  opinions 
just  stated,  our  decision  would  be  given  in  favour  of 
the  hvtter.  But  it  does  not  appear  by  any  means  ctr 
tain  that  the  two  opinions  are  incomjmtible,  and  that 
the  adoption  of  the  one  involves  the  rejection  of  the 
other.  Tho  name  Ehcr,  like  Peleg,  and  many  other 
of  the  early  patriarchal  names,  may  have  been  prophetic, 
and  may  include  a  pre -intimation  of  the  migratory 
tendencies  and  life  of  his  posterity.  [n.  H.  W.] 

-  With  rrsanl  to  nominal  f»rn>*  In  \  K«mH  remark*  that  they 
fire  properly  rrlatiee  <"lje<1iv<$  containing  the  Idea  :  velektr  ton. 
-Uhrintch,  wet  104  a. 
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HEBREW  LANGUAGE,  the  language  of  tbe 
Hebrew  people,  and  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures, 
with  tin  exception  of  the  few  chapters  written  in  Chaldee. 
(See  ChaLDPK  Langlace.)  In  the  Bible  this  language 
in  nowhere  designated  by  the  name  Iftbretc;  but  this  is 
not  surprising  when  we  consider  how  rarely  that  name 
is  employe  I  to  designate  the  nation.  (.Sec  Hebrfw.)  In 
Is.  xix.  IS,  it  is  called  the  lan<jua>jf  "f  Canaan,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Egypt,  and  in  2  Ki.  xviii  20,  28, 
it  is  called  the  Jeicitli  lunytta<re,  nr.  a"  distinguished 

from  the  Aramean.    It  is  in  the  introduction  to  the 


book  of  Ecclesiasticu*  that  we  Mud  the  earliest  mention 
of  a  Hebrew  language :  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
tliat  the  language  there  »>  named  is  the  language  which 
we  call  Hebrew,  and  not  the  Chaldee  or  Syro- Chaldee, 
which,  having  superseded  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  was  therefore  called  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage-the  name  which  it  liears  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.1 

But,  [Mating  from  the  name,  let  us  proceed  to  examine 
the  language  itself,  which,  by  whatever  name  known  in 
ancient  times,  has  come  down  to  us  liallnwed  by  the 
most  sacred  and  venerable  asJociations  -the  language 
of  a  jHiople  who,  in  the  words  of  Iff.  Return,  alone  of 
all  eastern  nations  wen:  privileged  to  write  for  the 
entire  world. 

The  Hebrew  language  belongs  to  the  class  of  lan- 
Cttages  called  Semitic  or  Shemitic  -so  called  because 
spoken  chiefly  by  nations  enumerated  iu  Scripture 
among  the  descendants  of  Slu  m.  The  Smscrit,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  I^atin,  with  the  Guuimm  ami  Celtic  lan- 
guages, nre  the  principal  ttiembt-rsof  another  large  class 
or  group  of  languages,  to  which  have  been  affixed  the 
various  names  of  Japhetic,  Indo  European,  Indo-Gcr- 
manic,  ami  Aryan.  This  latter  class  embraces  most  of 
the  language-  of  Europe,  including  of  course  our  own. 
The  student,  therefore,  who  Iteside*  mastering  his  own 
language,  has  j»as.sed  through  a  course  of  Greek,  Latin. 
French,  and  German,  (and  few  of  our  students,  except 
with  a  professional  view,  extend  their  linguistic  studies 
farther*,  has  not  after  all  his  labour  got  Isyond  the 
limits  of  the  same  class  of  Ungual's  to  which  his  mother 
tongue  belongs,  and  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant memliers.  But  when  he  passes  to  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  language  he  enters  a  new  field,  he  observes 
new  phenomena,  he  traces  the  operation  of  new  laws. 

The  name  Semitic,  when  employed  to  designate  a 
class  of  languages,  has  sometimes  been  taken  in  a  more 
large,  sometimes  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  Bunsen, 
in  his  Philosophy  <■/  Vkirmal  Ifi*t»nf,  includes  under 
the  head  Stmititm  the  ancient  Egyptian— the  language 
of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions — and  its  descendant,  the 
Coptic.  And  it  is  true  that  between  these  languages 
ami  those  which  are  universally  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Semitic  class,  there  are  some  very  strik- 
ing correspondences,  especially  in  the  pronouns;  but 
these  correspondences,  though  quite  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  a  connection  at  some  remote  period 
between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  arc  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  philologist  in 
at  once  ranking  all  these  languages  as  members  of  the 
same  class.  There  is  another  language  which  has  a 
much  lietter  claim  to  take  rank  as  a  member  of  the 

1  A  similar  confusion  of  nsnio  in  f.mn.l  in  tbe  nopi-mlix  to 
tlU  I.XX.  Ironist  ion  of  Job,  in  which  tbe  Hebrew  i.  calle.1 
Svriae, 


Semitic  family,  but  of  which  our  knowledge  is  at  yet 
so  imperfect  that  we  cannot  assign  to  it  a  definite 
ttositiun  in  relation  to  the  other  members  of  that  family: 
I  mean  the  language  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
inscriptions,  in  tbe  decipherment  of  which  Rawlinson 
and  his  coadjutors  have  laboured  with  singular  success. 
As  the  result  of  their  lal>ours,  we  may  now  regard  it  aa 
an  ascertained  fact  that  the  Assyrians  spoke  a  language 
much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Semitic  than  to  any 
other  family  of  languages :  yet  not  so  closely  related  to 
the  recognised  members  of  the  Semitic  family  as  thete 
are  to  one  another.  In  the  meantime  w  e  await  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  itt  the  expectation  that  at  no  dictant 
periisl  the  Assyrian  will  take  its  place  among  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  that  thus  a  new  and  copious  source  of 
illustration  will  l>e  opened  to  the  student  of  Hebrew. 

Excluding,  therefore,  these  languages  and  some  other*, 
with  regard  to  which  our  information  is  still  more 
scanty,  we  include  under  the  head  Semitic  three  closely 
related  groups  of  languages,  whose  original  seat  lay 
in  south-western  Asia,  front  which  they  spread  out  in 
various  directions.*  These  are  1.  The  Aramean,  or 
north-eastern  group,  including  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac; 
2.  The  A  rabic  or  southern  :  3.  The  middle  group,  in- 
cluding the  Hebrew  and  Phunirian  or  Canaauilitk. 
The  Samaritan  holds  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  Aramean  and  Hebrew;  the  Ethivpic,  between  tbe 
Hebrew  and  Arahic,  though  more  closely  related  to  the 
latter. 

f.  Chararteritlict  of  the  Semitic  Lanyuayrt,  and  in 
particular  of  the  IMrev.—  The  characteristics  of  a  Lin 
guagc  or  class  of  languages  must  be  sought  for  in  one 
or  other  of  three  directions :  1.  In  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate its  founds.  2.  In  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
formation  of  roof*  and  kW*.  3.  In  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  structure  of  stntrnexi. 

1.  With  res|K*t  to  tounds,  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Semitic  languages  are  the  four  following: — 

(1.)  The  predominance  of  guttural  sounds.  Tbe 
Hebrew  has  four  or  (we  may  say)  five  guttural  sounds, 
rising  from  tbe  slender  and  scarcely  perceptible  throat- 
breathing  represented  by  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet 
(k)  to  the  strong  rough  ijhain  and  eheth.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  Semitic  R,  which  partakes  largely  of  the 
guttural  character.  And  these  sounds  were  not  spar- 
ingly employed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  in  more 
frequent  use  than  any  other  class  of  letters.  Iu  the 
Hebrew  dictionary  the  four  gutturals  occupy  consider 
ably  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  volume;  the 
remaining  eighteen  letters  occupying  consideralJy  less 
than  three  fourths.  Tltis  predominance  of  guttural 
sounds  must  have  given  a  very  marked  character  to  tbe 
ancient  Hebrew,  as  it  does  still  to  the  modern  AraW. 

(2.)  The  use  of  the  very  strong  letters  tcth,  tmdi. 
koph,  which  may  be  represented  by  It,  *»,  (or  tt\,  it  ;  in 
pronouncing  which  the  organ  is  more  compressed  and 
the  sound  given  forth  with  greater  vehemence.  These 
letters,  especially  the  two  last,  are  also  in  frequent  u«. 

When  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  tbfl 
Phoenicians  they  softened  or  dropped  these  strong  letters 
(0  being  softened  into  0,  and  x  p  being  dropjied  except 
as  marks  of  number),  and  changed  tl>e  guttural  letters 
into  the  vowels  a,  e,  ij,  o. 

(3.)  The  Semitic  languages  do  not  admit,  like  tbe 
Indo  European,  of  an  accumulation  or  grouping  "f 

*  '•Alltbeoricin.il  impuliit ion  of  North  Afrwa  a|rj*»r*  to  b»™ 
»««n  a  race  of  tbe  Semitic  slock."  -  Bartb,  Trnrtl;  i  Ti*.  S*. 
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around  a  single  vowel  nound.  In  such 
word*  m  craft,  crush,  grind,  strong,  stretch,  we  find 
(our,  five,  and  rix  consonants  clustering  around  a 
single  vowd.  The  Semitic  languages  reject  such 
groupings,  usually  interposing  a  vowel  sound  more  or 
less  distinct  after  each  consonant.1  It  is  only  at  the 
end  of  a  word  that  two  consonants  may  stand  together 
without  any  intermediate  vowel  sound  ;*  and  even  in 
that  caws  various  expedients  are  employed  to  dispense 
with  a  combination  which  is  evidently  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  geuiua  of  the  language. 

(4.)  The  vowels,  though  thus  copiously  introduced, 
are  nevertheless  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
consonants ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  only  in  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  any  word  or  syllable  begins  with  a 
vowel.  In  Hebrew  we  have  no  such  syllables  as  ab, 
Wft  ad,  in  which  the  initial  sound  is  a  pure  vowel;  but 
only  ba,  go,  da*  If  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  is  correct,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Assyrian  language  differed  from 
the  other  Semitic  languages  in  this  particular.  In  his 
syllabic  alphabet  a  considerable  number  of  the  syllables 
begin  with  a  vowel. 

If  we  endeavour  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  forego- 
ing peculiarities  on  the  character  of  the  language,  wo 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Semitic  languages 
are  of  a  more  primitive  type  than  the  European— much 
k-n  matured,  poUshed,  compacted  —  the  natural  uttei  anoe 
of  a  mind  vehement  and  passionate,  impulsive  rather 
than  calmly  deliberative. 

2.  With  respect  to  roofs  and  koto's,  the  Semitic 
languages  are  distinguished  in  a  very  marked  manner: 
(1.)   Ily  the   thrte-Uttcr  root.    This  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  these  languages,  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  language  not  belong- 
ing to  this  elaas  in  the  formation  of  whose  roots  the 
same  law  has  been  at  work.    It  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  this  singular  phenomenon.  It 
may  possibly  bo  regarded  as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the 
compound  roota  of  other  languages  (which  are  altogether 
wanting  in  the  Semitic};  an  original  two-letter  root 
being  enlarged  and  expanded  into  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  three-letter  roots,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
expression  to  the  various  modifications  and  sliades  of 
the  primitive  root  idea.    The  attempt  has  indeed  been 
made,  ami  with  no  small  measure  of  success,  to  point 
out  and  specify  the  two-letter  roots  from  which  the 
existing  three  Utter  roots  have  been  derived;  but  it 
has  been  properly  remarked  that  such  an  investigation 
curries  us  quite  away  from  the  Semitic  province.  When 
we  reach  the  two-letter  root  we  have  left  behind  us  the 
Semitic  Languages  altogether,  and  drawn  forth  a  new 
language,  which  mi^ht  be  regarded,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  most  ancient  is  not  always  the  most  simple,  as 
the  one  primeval  language  of  mankind. 

(2  )  The  consideration  of  tho  Hebrew  three  letter 
root,  and  its  possible  growth  out  of  a  more  original  two- 
letter  root,  leads  on  to  the  notice  of  another  prominent 
feature  of  the  Semitic  languages— viz.  the  further  growth 
a/id  expansion  of  the  three-letter  root  itself  into  a  rariely 
of  tchut  are  called  conjugal  tonal  forms,  expressing  in- 


•dation  in  th< 


holdiii: 


different  Semitic 
Is,  ttie  Ar.imeau 
a  middle  place.  — 


1  In  this  ren)«ct  there  is  a  gt 
languages ;  the  Arabic  being  riche 
pnoroat,  ami  the  Hebrew  and  Kthio| 
Oillruanu's  E'h'urp't  Grammar,  p.  &5. 
7  Tilt!  exception  ihlajiitn,  (m>,  is  only  apparent. 
1  Word*  ai»<X  avIUMm,  boweter,  of  which  the  initial  letter  is 
j*.  may  he  MM  virtually  to  login  with  a  vowel,  tho  sound  of  tt 
by  oar 


tensity,  rrfUrireness,  causation,  kc.  A  similar  formation 
I  may  be  traced  in  all  languages;  in  some  non- Semitic 
languages,  as  the  Turkish,  it  is  very  largely  and  regularly 
developed  (Max  Mailer,  Lectures  on  Science  of  Language,  31«,*c  ). 
In  English  we  have  examples  in  such  verbs  as  sit  and 
set,  lie  and  lay,  set  being  the  causative  of  sit,  lay  of  fie; 
or  we  may  say  sit  is  the  reflective  of  set,  and  fie  of  lay. 
So  in  Latin  sedo  and  sedeo,  jacio  and  jaceo,  kc,  in 
which  latter  root  the  conjugational  formation  is  still 
farther  developed 'into  jacto  &nd  jaetito.  But  what 
in  these  languages  is  fragmentary  and  occasional,  in 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  is  carried  out  and 
expanded  with  fulness  and  regularity,  and  consequently 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  Semitic  grammar.  The 
conjugations  are  of  three  sorts  (ft)  Those  expressing 
intensity,  rejxtition,  kc,  which  arc  usually  distinguished 
by  some  change  within  the  ZOOt ;  (//)  those  expressing 
rrflexircness,  caustttion,  kc,  which  are  usually  distin- 
guished by  some  addition  to  the  root ;  (c)  the  passives, 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  u  or  o  sound  in  the 
first  syllable. 

(3.)  Another  prominent  distinction  of  the  Semitic 
languages  is,  the  extent  to  which  modifications  of  the 
root  idea  are  indicated,  not  by  additions  to  the  root,  but 
by  changes  within  the  root.  "The  Semitic  roots,"  says 
Bopp  (CornparaUTe  Gratiimnr  of  the  Ind'vEuropean  Tongues,  t. 
M>),  "on  account  of  their  construction  possess  the 
most  surprising  capacity  for  indicating  the  secondary 
ideas  of  grammar  by  the  mere  internal  moulding  of  the 
root,  while  the  Sanscrit  roots  at  the  first  grammatical 
movement  are  compiled  to  assume  external  additions." 
These  internal  changes  are  principally  of  two  sorts: — 

{a)  Vowel  changes.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in 
the  Semitic  languages  than  the  significance  of  their 
vowel  sounds ;  the  sharp  «i  sound,  formed  by  opening 
the  mouth  wide,  being  associated  a*  a  symbol  with  the 
idea  of  activity,  while  the  e  and  o  sounds  are  the  sym- 
bols of  rest  and  pa-siveness.  In  the  Arabic  verb  this 
characteristic  is  very  marked ;  many  of  the  roots  ap- 
pearing under  three  forms,  each  having  a  different 
vowel,  and  the  signification  Wing  modified  in  accord  - 
ance  with  the  nature  of  that  vowel.  The  same  Law 
appears  in  the  formation  of  the  passives.  Thus  katala 
—  !'■>--  kutela. 

(b)  Doubling  of  consonants,  usually  of  the  middle 
letter  of  the  root.  By  means  of  this  most  simple  and 
natural  device,  the  Semitic  languages  express  intensity 
or  repetition  of  action ;  and  also  such  qualities  as  prompt 
to  repeated  action,  as  righteous,  merciful,  kc.  By  corn- 
ering this  usage  with  the  expression  of  the  correspond- 
ing ideas  in  our  own  language,  we  observe  at  once  the 
difference  in  the  genius  of  the  two  languages.  We  Bay 
merciful,  sinful,  i.e.  full  of  merry,  full  of  sin.  Not  so 
the  Semitic.  What  we  express  formally  by  means  of  an 
added  root,  the  Semitic  indicates  by  a  sign,  by  simply- 
laying  additional  stress  on  one  of  tlte  root  letters. 
And  thus  again  the  observation  made  under  the  head 
sound  recurs,  viz.  that  in  the  formation  of  the  Semitic 
languages  the  dominant  influence  was  that  of  instinctive 
feeling,  passion,  imagination— the  hand  of  nature  ap- 
pearing everywhere,  the  voice  of  nature  heard  in  every 
utterance :  in  this  how  widely  separated  from  the  arti- 
ficial and  highly  organized  languages  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
|«ean  family.4 

*  "  Per  nrspningltche  Xaturlaut  tout  in  ihr  starker  nach,  ale 
fa»t  in  irgend  einer  andern  Sprache."— Adelung,  Mithridattf, 
i.  J61,  writing  of  the] 
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{i.)  The  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Semitic  languages  is  further  disclosed  in  the 
view  which  they  present  of  nature  and  of  time.  To  these 
languages  a  neuter  gender  is  unknown.  All  nature 
viewed  by  the  .Semitic  eye  appears  instinct  with  life. 
The  heaven*  declare  God's  glory  ;  the  earth  thotceth  his 
handiwork.  The  tree*  of  the  jield  flap  their  hand*  and 
ting  for  jay.  Tins,  though  the  impassioned  utterance 
of  the  Hebrew  poet,  express  a  common  national  feel- 
ing, which  finds  embodiment  evea  in  the  structure 
of  the  national  language.  Of  inanimate  nature  the 
Hebrew  knows  nothing  :  he  sees  life  everywhere.  His 
language  therefore  rejects  the  neuter  gender,  and 
elisor  ii  all  object*,  even  those  which  we  regard  as  in- 
animate, as  masculine  or  feminine,  according  as  they 
appear  to  his  imagination  to  be  endowed  with  male  or 
female  attributes. 

And  as  his  imagination  thus  endowed  the  lower 
forms  of  nature  with  living  properties;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  same  influence,  be  clothed  with  mate- 
rial and  sensible  form  the  abstract,  the  spiritual,  even 
tho  divine.  In  Hebrew  the  abstract  is  constantly  ex- 
pressed by  the  concrete  — the  mental  quality  by  the 
bodily  member  which  was  regarded  as  its  fittest  repre- 
sentative. Thus  hand  or  arm  stands  for  strength  ;  rpt 
(aph),  nostril,  means  also  anger;  the  shining  of  the  fare 
stands  for  ftiour  and  acceptance,  the  falling  of  the  fire 
for  disple/uure.  So  also  to  sag  often  means  to  think; 
to  speak  icifA  one  mouth  stands  for  to  be  of  the  same  sen- 
timent. The  verb  to  go  is  employed  to  descrilie  mental 
as  well  as  bodily  proyre**.  One's  course  of  life  is  his 
way,  the  ftath  of  hi*  feet 


analogy  between  the  language  itm-lf  and  the  niode  in 
which  it  was  originally  represented  in  writing.  Of  the 
language  as  written,  the  vowel  sounds  formed  no  part. 
The  reader  must  supply  these  mentally  as  he  goes  along. 
So  with  the  language  itself.  It  has  not  a  separate  an.1 
distinct  expression  for  every  shade  and  turn  of  thought. 
Much  is  left  to  be  filled  in  by  the  hearer  or  the  reader: 
and  this  usually  without  occasioning  any  serious  incon- 
venience or  difficulty.  The  Semitic  Languages,  how- 
ever, do  not  all  stand  on  the  same  level  in  thu  raped 
In  the  Syriac,  and  still  more  in  the  Arabic,  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  is  usually  more  complete  and  precbe 
than  in  Hebrew,  though  often  for  that  very  reason  leu 
animated  and  impressive.  A  principal  defect  in  these 
language*,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew,  w  the  fewness 
of  thu  particles.  And  also  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  verbal  formation  does  occasion  to  the  European 
student  difficulties  which  can  be  surmounted  only  hy  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  principles  by  which  the  verb 


Si 


In  this  respect  the  Hebrew  occupies  a  middle  por- 
tion between  those  languages  which  conaUt  almost 
entirely  of  roots  with  a  very  scanty  grammatical  <W 
velopment,  and  the  Indo-European  class  of  languac-t 
in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  definite  expre* 
sion  even  to  the  must  delicate  shades  of  thought.  Tin- 
Greek,  says  Paul,  seeks  after  wisdom:  he  reason*,  com- 
pares, analyzes.  The  Jew  requires  a  aign  —something  io 
strike  the  imagination  and  carry  conviction  to  the  heart 
at  once  without  any  formal  and  lengthened  argument 
The  Greek  language,  therefore,  in  its  most  perfect 
form,  was  the  offspring  of  reason  and  taste :  the  Hebrew 
of  imagination  and  intuition.    The  Shemites  hare 


And  not  only  in  its  description  of  nature,  but  also  in 
iU  ntixle  of  indicating  time,  do  we  observe  the  Mine  '  licen  the  quarriers  whose  great  rough  blocks  the  JaphtUi 
predominant  influence.  The  Semitic  tense  system,  ites  have  cut  and  polished  and  fitted  one  to  another 
especially  as  it  appears  in  Hebrew,  is  extremely  simple  The  former,  therefore,  are  the  teachers  of  the  world  in 
and  primitive  It  is  not  threefold  like  our*,  distribnt-  religion,  the  latter  in  philosophy.  This 
ing  time  into  post,  present,  and  future,  but  twofold,  j  Acter  of  the  Semitic  mind  is  vei 
The  two  so-called  tense*  or  rather  state*  of  the  verb    upon  the  language. 

correspond  to  the  division  of  nouns  into  abstract  and  A  national  language  l>eing  an  embodiment  and  pic 
concrete.  The  vei  l  ml  idea  is  conceived  of  either  in  its  re-  ture  of  the  national  mind,  there  is  thus  thrown  around 
alization  or  in  its  non-realization,  whether  actual  or  ideal.  ,  the  otherwise  laborious  and  uninteresting  study  of 
That  which  lies  before  the  mind  as  realized,  whether  in    grammar,  even  in  its  earliest  stages,  an  attractive 


the  actual  pant,  present,  or  future,  the  Hebrew  describe* 
by  means  of  the  so-called  preterite  tense;  that  which  he 
conceives  of  as  yet  to  be  realized  or  in  process  of  reali- 


power  and  value  which  would  not  otherwise  belong  t-> 
it.  It  was  the  same  mind  that  found  expression  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  gave  birth,  under  the  influ 


zation,  whether  in  the  actual  past,  present,  or  future,  ho  ence  of  divine  inspiration  to  the  sublime  revelation*  of 
describes  by  means  of  the  so- called  future  tense.  Hence  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  And  it  would  be  e**v  to 
the  use  of  the  future  in  certain  combination*  as  a  histori-  trace  au  analogy  between  these  revelations  and  the 
cal  tense,  and  of  the  called  preterite  in  certain  combi-  langua.e  in  which  they  have  been  conveyed  to  us.  I« 
nations  as  a  prophetic  tense.  Into  the  details  of  the  is  curious  to  find  that  even  the  divinest  thoughts  and 
tense  usages  which  branch  out  from  this  primitive  idea  '  names  of  the  Old  Testament  connect  themselves  with 
we  cannot  now  enter.  It  is  in  the  structural  laws  of  questions  in  Hebrew  grammar.  Thus,  when  we  inw* 
the  Hebrew  language  that  its  influence  is  most  strongly  tigate  the  nature  and  use  of  the  Hebrew  plural,  and 
marked :  in  the  Aramean  it  is  almost  lost.'  discover  frmn  a  multitude  of  examples  that  it  w  a* 

{5.)  Tile  influence'  of  the  imagination  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Semitic  language*  may  also  be  traced  in  the 
absence  of  not  a  far  grammatical  form*  which  icejin/l  in 
other  languages.  Much  that  is  definitely  expressed  in 
more  highly  developed  language*,  is  left  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew,  to  be  caught 
up  by  the  hearer  or  reader.    In  this  respect  tliere  is  an 


1  Kw.iM.  Ishrhttch,  Mvt.  I'M  a.  TliU  mthjecl  wiw  iliNcmuwtl  |,y 
tho  pnwnt  writer  in  tho  Jnnrnnl  rf.SnmJ  li'frnluit  fur  Oct. 
lSli'  To  thu  general  priiicipli-t  of  that  article  he  Mill  mllirr.'«. 
though  the  experience  of  fourteen  year*  ha*  neoewarilji  »UKse>t«a 
not  a  few  muthficttion*  iu  tho  detail*. 


ployed  not  only  todenote  plurality,  butlikewisee 
whether  in  space  or  time,  as  in  the  Hebrew  words  f<* 
life,  youth,  old  age,  kc  ,  and  also  whatever  bolu 
largelv  before  the  mind,  we  are  unwittingly  led  on  to 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  critiews  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  the  origin  of  the  plural  form  <( 
the  divine  name  (Elohim),  in  our  version  rendered 

tiod.  Or,  again,  when  we  study  the  difficult  question 
of  tho  trusts,  and  endeavour  to  determine  the  esad 
import  and  force  of  each,  we  speedily  discover  that  thr 
grammatical  investigation  we  are  pursuing  i*  one  of 
unspeakable  moment,  for  it  involve*  the  right  •jf>w" 


!  I 
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hension  of  that  most  sacred  name  of  God,  which  the 
Jew  still  refuses  to  take  U|khi  hi*  lip*,  the  four- 
letter  name  rtev,  JaAeth  or  Jiharah.  This,  however, 
is  a  topic  which  we  caunot  pursue  further:  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  noticed  it. 

3.  In  the  syntax  ami  ijeneral  structure  of  the  Semitic 
languages  and  writings  we  trace  the  operation  of  the 
same  principles,  the  same  tendencies  of  mind  which 
manifest  themselves  in  the  structure  of  wore/*.  In  this 
respect  the  Hebrew  language  exhibits  a  more  simple 
and  primitive  type  tlian  any  of  the  sister  tongues. 
The  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  composition  is  very 
obvious  even  to  the  raider  of  the  English  Bible,  or  to 
the  scholar  who  eouqiares  the  Greek  Testament,  the 
style  of  which  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, with  the  classical  Greek  writers.  We  observe 
at  once  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  building  tip 
of  a  lengthened  period,  consisting  of  several  propositions 
duly  suliordinated  and  compacted  so  as  to  form  a  har- 
monious and  impressive  whole.  Hebrew  composition 
consists  rather  of  a  succession  of  co-ordinate  proposi- 
tions, each  of  which  is  for  the  moment  uppermost  in 
the  view  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  until  it  is  super- 
scded  by  tliat  which  follows.  This  results  at  once  from 
the  character  of  the  Semitic  mind,  which  was  more 
remarkable  for  rapid  movements  and  vivid  glances 
than  for  large  and  comprehensive  grasp.  Such  a  mind 
would  give  forth  its  thoughts  in  a  rapid  succession  of 
indejiendent  utterances  rather  than  in  sustained  and 
elaborated  composition.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the 
same  mental  ]>eculiarity  that  the  highest  poetry  of  the 
Semitic  nations  is  lyrical. 

The  Hebrew  composition  is  also  extremely  pictorial. 
in  its  cliaracter — not  the  poetry  only  but  also  the  prose, 
In  the  history  the  past  is  not  described  ;  it  is  painted 
It  is  not  the  ear  that  hears  j  it  is  rather  the  eye  that 
sees.  The  course  of  events  is  made  to  pass  before  the 
eye;  the  transactions  are  all  acted  over  again.  The 
past  is  not  a  fixed  landscape  but  a  moving  panorama. 
The  reader  of  the  English  Bible  must  have  remarked 
the  constant  use  of  the  word  behold :  which  indicates 
that  the  writer  is  himself,  and  wishes  to  make  his 
reader  also,  a  spectator  of  the  transactions  he  describes. 
The  use  of  the  tenses  in  the  Hebrew  historical  writings 
is  specially  remarkable  To  the  young  student  of 
Hebrew  the  constant  use  of  the  future  tense  in  the 
description  of  the  pott  appears  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  the  language.  Hut  the  singular 
phenomenon  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  It  was 
because  the  Hebrew  viewed  and  described  the  transac- 
tions of  the  past,  not  as  all  past  and  done,  but  as  in 
actual  process  and  progress  of  evolventent,  that  he 
makes  such  frequent  use  of  the  so-called  future.  In 
imagination  he  quits  his  own  point  of  time,  ami  lives 
over  the  juust.  With  his  reader  he  sails  down  the 
stream  of  time,  and  trace*  with  open  eye  the  winding 
course  of  history.  It  is  imjiossihle  to  reproduce  in 
English  this  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Further,  in  writing  even  of  the  commonest  actions, 
as  that  one  icent.  sptde,  mir,  &<•.,  the  Hebrew  is  not 
usually  satisfied  with  the  simple  statement  that  the 
thing  was  don*,  he  must  describe  atso  the  process  of 
doing.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  style  of  our  Eng- 
lish Bibles  that  we  do  not  at  once  perceive  the  pictorial 
character  of  such  expressions  as  these,  recurring  in  ever}' 
pagf :  - he  arose  and  went — he  opened  kit  h'pi  and  spake 

—he  put  forth  hit  hand  and  tool— he  lifted  up  his  e>/es 
You  I. 


and  sate— he  lifted  up  hit  voice  and  Kept.  But  what  we 
do  not  consciously  perceive  we  often  unconsciously  feel; 
and  doubtless  it  is  this  painting  of  events  which  is  the 
source  of  part  at  least  of  the  charm  with  which  the 
Scripture  narrative  is  invested  to  all  pure  and  simple 
minds. 

The  same  effect  is  also  produced  by  the  tt/inbotical 
vay  of  repretentiwj  mental  ttatet  and  processes  which 
distinguishes  the  Hebrew  writers.  Such  expressions  as 
to  bend  or  incline  the  ear  for  "to  hear  attentively,"  to 
stiffen  the  neck  for  "to  lie  stublmrn  and  rebellious,"  to 
KMOWr  the  ear  for  "  to  reveal."  are  in  frequent  use. 
Even  the  acts  of  the  Divine  Mind  are  depicted  in  a 
simdar  way.  And  in  the  study  especially  of  the  Old 
Testament  we  must  keep  this  carefully  in  view,  lest  we 
should  err  by  giving  to  a  symbolical  expression  a  literal 
interpretation.  Thus  when  we  read,  Ki.  xxxill.  n,  that 
"  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face  as  a  man 
speaketh  unto  his  friend,"  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  a  Hebrew  who  wrote  these  words,  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  depict  to  himself  and  others  the  spiritual 
under  material  symbols,  and  thus  we  shall  be  guarded 
against  irreverently  attaching  to  them  a  meaning  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  liear.  But  though  such 
modes  of  expression  are  open  to  misapprehension  by  us 
whose  minds  are  formed  in  so  very  different  a  mould, 
nevertheless,  when  rightly  understood,  they  have  the 
effect  of  giving  us  a  more  clear  ami  vivid  impression  of 
the  spiritual  ideas  which  they  embody,  than  could  be 
conveyed  to  us  by  any  other  mode  of  representation  or 
expression. 

The  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  language 
further  apjtears  in  the  prominence  which  is  constantly 
given  to  the  word  or  words  embodying  the  leading  idea 
in  a  sentence  or  period.  Thus  the  noun  stands  before 
the  adjective,  the  predicate  stands  before  the  subject, 
unless  the  latter  be  specially  emphatic,  iu  which  case 
it  is  not  only  put  first,  but  may  stand  by  itself  as  a 
nominative  absolute  without  any  syntactical  connection 
with  tile  rest  of  the  sentence. 

The  constant  use  of  the  nratio  direrta  is  also  to  be  spe- 
cially noted,  as  au  indication  of  the  primitive  character 
of  the  language.  The  Hebrew  historian  d<ies  not  usually 
inform  us  that  such  and  such  a  person  said  such  and 
such  things;  he  actually  as  it  were  produces  the  parti<  s 
and  makes  them  speak  for  themselves.  And  to  this 
device  (if  it  may  !«•  so  called)  the  Bible  history  owes 
much  of  its  freshness  and  power  of  exciting  and  sus- 
taining the  interest  of  its  readers.  No  other  history 
could  be  so  often  read  without  losing  its  power  to  inte- 
rest and  charm. 

Lastly,  in  a  primitive  language,  formed  under  the 
predominating  influence  of  imagination  and  emotion, 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with  many  elliptical  expressions 
and  also  with  many  redundancies.  Not  a  little  which  wo 
think  it  necessary  formally  to  express  in  words,  the 
Hebrew  allowed  to  lie  gathered  from  the  context;  and, 
conversely,  the  Hebrew  gave  expression  to  not  a  little 
which  we  omit.  For  example,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  Hebrew  than  the  omission  of  the  verb  to  be  in 
its  various  forms:  a)i  1  on  the  other  hand  a  very  striking 
characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  style  is  the  constant  use  of 

the  forms  «ni  ;ym  {ray' hi,  rhaya),  and  it  came  to  patt — 
■ tt: 

and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  which,  in  translating  into  Eng- 
lish, may  be  altogether  omitted  without  any  serious  loss. 
In  the  Hebrew  prose  also  we  often  meet  with  traces  of 
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that  echoing  of  thought  and  expression  which  forms 
one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  poetic  style; 
as  in  Gc.  vi.  22,  "  Ami  Noah  did  according  to  all  that 
God  commanded  hhn  -  jo  did  he;'1  and  similar  passages, 
in  which  wc  seem  to  have  two  different  forms  of  record- 
ing the  wimo  fact  combined  into  one,  thus :  — 

Ami  Xoah  did  nocorUiug  to  alt  that  God  comm&udod  him; 

According  to  all  ili.it  the  U'rd  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

II.  Hutory  of  the  Hebrew  Language.-  Under  this 
head  are  embraced  three  important  topics,  which  we 
must  rapidly  glance  at:  1.  The  origin  of  the  language; 
2.  The  nature  and  effects  of  the  various  influences 
which  modified  the  form  of  the  language,  so  long  as  it 
continued  a  living  language;  and,  3.  The  date  at  which 
it  ceased  to  be  a  living  language. 

1.  Origin  of  tlx  Hebrew  Language. — The  primeval 
seat  of  tho  Hebrew  language,  bo  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  extant  historical  notices,  was  Palestine.  These 
notices  carry  us  back  t*>  the  age  of  Abraham,  but  no 
farther.  Whether  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  pa  ni- 
di- :•.  as  the  older  critics  and  theologians  fondly  imagined, 
is  a  question  for  the  solution  of  which  we  have  no  his- 
torical data.  It  is  true  tliat  the  names,  Adam,  Ere, 
Abet,  kc,  receive  explanation  from  the  Hebrew;  but 
tho  argument  formerly  founded  on  this  circumstance, 
and  confidently  relied  on,  is  now  generally  allowed  to 
be  by  no  means  conclusive.  These  names  are  in  fact 
picture  names;  their  meaning  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  story;  and  whether  they  were  real  names  of 
ancient  personages,  or  Hebrew  equivalents  for  the  real 
names,  wc  have  no  means  of  certainly  determining. 
The  Hebrew  may  have  been  the  primeval  language; 
but  there  is  no  decisive  historical  evidence  that  it  was. 

So  far  as  history  informs  us,  Palestine  was  the  earliest 
seat  of  tho  Hebrew  language.  And,  what  is  somewhat 
surprising,  when  we  do  first  meet  with  it,  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  families  of  the  patriarchs,  but  appears 
to  be  the  common  language  of  the  numerous  tribes 
by  whom  Palestine  was  then  occupied.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  language  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  was  the  language  of  Canaan  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  immigrants  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  tribes  among  whom  they  sojourned, 
and  with  whom  they  maintained  frequent  intercourse, 
spoke  the  same  language.  This  fact  at  once  suggests 
an  important  question  for  solution,  viz.  Was  Hebrew 
the  language  of  Abraham  previous  to  his  entrance  into 
Canaan f  or  did  Abraham,  after  his  entrance  into 
Canaan,  acquire  and  transmit  to  his  descendants  the 
language  of  his  adopted  country?  This  is  a  question 
to  which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  a  decisive 
reply,  in  cousequence  of  our  ignorance  of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  tribes,  and 
the  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  the  Semitic 
nations  to  whom  by  their  language  they  were  so  closely 
allied.  Still  we  must  confess  that  the  balance  of  pro- 
bability apiiean*  to  us  to  incline  to  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. The  evidence  is  scanty,  but  not  without  weight. 
(1.)  In  De.  xx vi.  5,  Abraham  is  called  a  Syrian  or 
Aramean  from  which  wc  naturally  conclude 

that  Syriac  was  his  mother-tongue,  especially  when 
we  find  (2.),  from  Ge.  xxxi.  47.  that  Syriac  or  Chaldeo 
was  the  language  spoken  by  Laban,  the  grandson  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
remarked  (3.),  that  in  Is.  xix.  IS,  the  Hebrew  is  actually 
called  the  language  of  Canaan;  and  (4.)  that  the  lan- 


guage 

origin  in  the  word  q*  (yam),  tea,  which  means  alto  tin 

T 

trtsl,  and  has  this  meaning  in  the  very  earliest  ducu 
ments.  And  (5.)  finally,  Jewish  tradition,  whatever 
weight  may  be  attached  to  it,  points  to  the  same  con 
elusion  (Gcscnius,  Gescbichtc,  sect.  vi.  l). 

If  we  inquire  further,  how  it  was  that  the  Canunite*. 
of  the  race  of  Ham,  spoke  a  language  so  closely  allied 
to  the  languages  spoken  by  the  principal  members  of 
the  Semitic  family  of  nations,  we  shall  soon  discover 
that  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  impossible  with 
our  present  means  of  information ;  it  lies  beyond  the 
historic  period.    It  may  be  that  long  before  the  migra- 
tion of  Abraham,  a  Semitic  race  occupied  Palestine; 
and  that,  as  Abraham  adopted  the  language  .if  the 
Canaan  ttcs,  so  the  CanaaniU-s  themselves  had  in  like 
manner  adopted  the  language  of  that  earlier  race,  whom 
they  gradually  dispossessed,  and  eventually  extirjudd 
or  absorbed.    However  this  may  be,  leaving  specula 
tion  for  fact,  is  it  not  possible  to  discover  a  wine  pur 
pose  in  the  selection  of  the  language  of  Tyre  and  Sidnn 
— the  great  commercial  cities  of  antiquity— as  the 
language  in  which  was  to  be  embodied  the  most  won- 
derful revelation  of  Himself  and  of  his  law  which  ti.d 
made  to  tbe  ancient  world?    When  wc  remember  the 
constant  intercourse  which  was  maintained  by  the 
Phoenicians  with  the  most  distant  regions  both  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  'written  in  a  languid 
almost  identical  with  the  Phoenician,  must  have  OUT 
cised  a  more  important  influence  on  the  Gentile  world 
than  is  usually  acknowledged. 

Of  course  the  Canaauitish  language,  when  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews,  did  not  remain  unchanged.  Having 
become  the  instrument  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  beinil 
employed  in  the  expression  of  new  and  very  peculiar 
ideas,  it  must  have  been  modified  considerably  thereby. 
How  far,  may  possibly  be  yet  ascertained,  should  acci- 
dent or  the  successful  zeal  of  some  explorer  bring  to 
light  the  more  ancient  monuments  of  the 
nation,  which  may  still  have  survived  the 
of  centuries. 

2.  Influences  modifying  the  form,  of  the  Utbrvt  Lan- 
guage, and  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  Tone 
influences  are  (I.)  Time,  (2.)  Place,  (3.)  the  indicidtd 
peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  vriters,  and  (4.1  tkt  done- 
tcr  and  subject-matter  of  their  compositions.  It  is  only 
the  first  two  of  these  that  fall  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  article. 

(1.)  Time.— The  extant  classical  Hebrew 
embrace  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  yean 
the  era  of  Moses  to  the  date  of  the  conq»o*ition  of  the 
books  of  Chroiucles,  which  stand  last  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  And  we  naturally  expect  that  the  language  J 
the  earliest  books  should  differ  considerably  from  that 
of  the  later.  Nay,  we  might  probably  expect  t«  I* 
able  to  trace  a  gradual  change  in  the  form  of  tbe  U» 
guage,  Ijeooming  more  and  more  decided  as  century 
followed  century,  and  new  influences  were  l>r»ught  tJ 
bear  upon  it.  This  expectation,  however,  is  not  naknd 
There  is  indeed  to  be  observed  a  very  decided  diffcrtw* 
in  language  and  style  between  tbe  earliest  and  the  very 
latest  Hebrew  writings;  but  this  difference  wa*  the 
result,  not  of  a  gradual  process  of  change  extending 
over  centuries,  but  of  a  very  sudden  and  rapid  revJu 
tion.     Hence   the  extant   Hebrew  writings,  when 
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classified  with  respect  to  language,  have  usually  been 
arranged  in  two  great  divisions' — the  former  including 
those  of  a  data  earlier  than  the  liabylonish  captivity, 
the  latter  including  those  of  a  subsequent  date.  In 
passing  from  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings,  we  do  not  mark  any  very  striking  difference 
in  the  language.  Doubtless  there  is  a  difference  ;  but 
not  such  a  difference  as  we  might  cx|)cot  to  find  in 
writings  separated  from  one  another  in  date  by  so  con- 
siderable a  period ,  not  such  a  difference  as  we  do  actually 
find  when  we  take  up  an  English  author  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  even  later,  and  compare  his  language 
with  tho  English  of  our  own  day.  Here  then  is  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon  which  requires  explanation. 
Now  tlu's  explanation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  rejection 
of  the  traditional  belief  as  to  the  age  and  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Even  those  critics  who  endeavour  to 
bring  down  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  to  a  compara- 
tively late  date,  allow  that  a  portion  at  least  of  its 
contents  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  age  of  Moses  (Kwald. 
Lclirbueh,  sect.  i,e):  and  thus,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  most  ancient  portion  hears  in  its  language 
and  style  tho  stamp  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished in  a  very  marked  manner  bun  the  other 
portions  of  the  Peutateuch  (which  has  not  lieen  shown), 
the  phenomenon  still  remains  unexplained.  Hut  in- 
deed the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  unexampled. 
It  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  said,  for  example, 
that  the  Chinese  language  displays  the  same  tenacity 
and  aversion  to  change  still  more  datidwBj;  the 
books  of  the  great  teacher  Confucius  being  written 
in  language  not  essentially  different  from  tliat  of  his 
commentators  fifteen  hundred  years  later.  S>.  we  are 
informed  by  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the 
Greeks,  at  least  the  more  cultivated  class,  even  in  his 
day  spoke  the  language  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripides, 
maintaining  the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and 
purity  (Gibbon,  rtti.  1*0.  Or  to  take  another  example 
more  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  written  Arabic  of  the  present  day  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  first  centuries  after 
Mohammed.  In  each  of  the  cases  just  mentioned,  it 
is  probable  that  the  language  was  as  it  were  stereo- 
typed by  becouung  the  language  of  books  held  in  high- 
est esteem  ami  reverence,  diligently  studied  by  the 
learned,  frequently  committed  to  memory,  and  adopted 
as  a  model  of  style  by  succeeding  writers.1  Now,  may 
not  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Mosaic  age  have  had  a 
similar  influence  on  the  written  Hebrew  of  the  follow- 
ing ages,  which  continued  undisturbed  till  the  captivity, 
or  even  later?  We  know  how  greatly  the  translations 
of  the  Bible  into  English  and  German  have  affected 
the  language  and  literature  of  England  and  Germany 
ever  since  they  were  given  to  the  world.  Hut  among 
a  people  like  the  ancient  Hebrews,  living  to  a  certain 
extent  apart  from  other  nations,  with  a  literature  of  no 
great  extent,  and  a  learned  class  specially  engaged  in  the 
study  and  transcription  of  the  sacred  writiugs,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  the  influence  of  these  writiugs  upon  the 


1  The  threefold  divUion  of  some  recent  writer,  hiu.  not  been 
rutahUahed. 

1  A  young  friend  (now  n  missionary  in  Chins)  inform*  mo 
that  he  has  had  Rteal  difficulty  in  Retting  hi*  Chinese  pupils 
to  understand  how  it  happens  that  "onto  words  UM'd  in  the 
atithorited  vrnuon  of  the  Hihle  have  tteenme  obsolete:  the 
imitation  and  reproduction  of  the  ancient  language  Inmiijc  re- 
gxrdcsl  us  one  of  the  principal  beauties  of  Chinese  coui|ic«ition. 


'  form  of  tho  national  language  must  have  lieen  much 
.  more  decided  and  permanent.  The  learned  men  would 
naturally  adopt  in  their  compositions  the  language  of 
the  Ismks  which  had  l»een  their  study  from  youth,  and 
large  portions  of  which  they  were  probably  able  to 
rop.  at  from  inemory.  Thus  the  language  of  these  old 
hooks,  though  it  might  differ  in  some  respects  from 
that  spoken  by  the  common  people,  would  naturally 
become  the  language  of  the  learned  and  of  books,  espe- 
cially of  Isioks  on  sacred  subjects,  such  as  have  alone 
come  down  to  us  from  ancient  Israel.  I  shall  only 
further  observe,  tliat,  in  explanation  of  the  fact  under 
discussion,  appeal  has  also  been  made  (a)  to  the  per- 
manence of  eastern  customs  ;  and  ('->  to  the  simple 
structure  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  rendered  it 
less  liable  to  change  than  other  more  largely  developed 
languages.  It  lias  also  K-en  remarked  that  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  early  writings  may  be  concealed 
from  view  by  the  uniformity  of  the  system  of  punctua- 
tion adopted  and  applied  to  the  Scriptures  by  the 
Hebrew  grammarians. 
The  writings  which  belong  to  the  second  age— that 
I  subsequent  to  the  Babylonish  captivity — differ  very  con- 
siderably from  those  which  belong  to  the  first;  the 
influence  of  tho  Chaldce  language,  acquired  by  the 
Jewish  exiles  in  tho  laud  of  their  captivity,  hating 
,  gradually  corrupted  the  national  tongue.  The  historical 
i  books  belonging  to  this  age  are  the  hooks  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra.  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  In  the  prophets  who 
prophesied  during  and  after  the  captivity,  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel,  the  t'lialdce  impress  is  by  no 
menus  so  strong  as  wc  might  anticipate,  they  having 
evidently  formed  their  style  on  that  of  the  older  pro- 
phet*. It  is  inqiortant,  however,  to  observe,  that  the 
presence  of  what  appears  to  \w  a  Chaldeism,  is  not 
always  the  indication  of  a  later  age.  Chaldee  words 
and  forms  occasionally  appear  even  in  the  most  ancient 
Hebrew  compositions,  especially  the  poetical;  the  jsiet 
delighting  in  archaic  and  rare  words,  and  substituting 
these-  for  the  more  usual  and  commonplace.  But  be- 
I  twecn  the  Chaldaic  archaisms  and  the  Chaldeisms  of 
the  later  Scriptures  there  is  this  marked  distinction, 
that  the  former  are  only  occasional,  and  lie  scattered 
on  the  surfaee ;  the  latter  are  frequent,  and  give  a 
peculiar  colour  and  character  to  the  whole  language. 

A  still  more  corrupt  form  of  the  language  ap|<ears  in 
the  Mishna  and  other  later  Jewish  writing*,  in  which 
the  foreign  element  is  much  more  decided  and  pro- 
minent. 

(2.)  Phff.—  Under  this  head  is  embraced  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  different  dialects  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew.  Was  the  Hebrew  language,  as  spoken  by 
'  the  several  tril-es  of  Israel,  of  uniform  mould  and  char- 
acter f  or  di>l  it  branch  out  into  various  dialects  corre- 
sponding to  the  leading  divisions  of  the  nation'  In 
attempting  to  answer  this  question,  there  is  no  direct 
historical  testimony  of  which  we  can  as  nil  ourselves. 
From  Ne.  xiii.  '2:!,  21.  we  learn  nothing  more  than 
that  the  language  of  Ashd.sl  differed  from  that  of  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity,  which  is  only 
wliat  we  might  have  anticipatel.  And  the  notices  in 
Ju.  xii.  6  and  xviii.  3,  which  are  more  to  the  purpose, 
refer  rather  to  a  difference  in  pronunciation  than  in 
the  form  of  the  language.  Notwithstanding,  it  seems 
prima  facit  probable,  (<i>  that  the  language  of  the  trans- 
|  jordanic  tril»es  was  in  course  of  time  modified  to  a 
|  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  close  contact  of  these 
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tribes  with  the  Syrians  of  the  north  tad  the  Arab 
tribes  of  the  grot  eastern  .It-sort;  and  yh\  that  a  similar 
dialectic  difference  would  be  gradually  developed  in 
the  language  of  Ephraim  and  the  other  northern  trib. •* 
to  the  west  of  the  Jonlan,  especially  after  the  political 
Reparation  of  these  trilxa  from  the  tribu  of  Judah  and 
the  family  of  David.  1'ossibly  in  the  Jewish  language 
of  2  Ki.  xviii.  2£,  we  may  discover  the  trace  of  some 
such  di (Terence  of  dialect;  as  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
the  name  Jewish  to  liavu  lieen  introduced  in  the  very 
brief  period  which  intervened  between  the  taking  of 
Samaria  and  the  transaction  in  the  record  of  which  it 
occurs;  and,  if  in  use  before  the  taking  of  Simaria  and 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  trit>cs,  it  must  have  l>een  re 
stricted  to  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  language  prevailing 
in  Judea,  which,  being  thus  distinguished  in  name  from 
the  language  of  tlie  northern  tril>es,  was  probably  dis- 
tiuguished  in  other  respect*  also.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  some  of  the  linguistic  lx-culiaritics  of  the  se|>aratc 
l*>ok*  of  Scripture  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  hypo- 
thesis. 

8.  When  the  Hebrew  Language  ceased  to  ft*  a  living 
language.  —The  Jewish  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Hebrew  language  ceased  t<>  1kj  spoken  by  the  Ixnly  of  I 
the  |>eople  during  their  captivity  in  Babylon;  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  many  Christian  scholars  also.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  was  never  spoken  in 
its  purity  after  the  return  from  captivity;  but  that  it 
ceased  altogether  to  be  the  language  of  the  people  after 
that  period,  and  was  retained  only  as  the  language  of 
IxMiks  and  of  the  learned,  has  not  been  established. 
The  principal  evidence  relied  on  by  those  who  hold  this 
opinion  is  derived  from  Nc.  viii.  8:  "  So  they  read  in 
the  liook,  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and  gave  the 
sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.1' 
Distinctly,  \£?Sm  (in  i>horash\,  i.e.  says  Hengstenberg, 

''with  the  addition  of  a  translation"  (cenuinencmof  Daniel. 

eh_lil.  i«ct  4)-  But  though  this  gloss  has  some  support  in 

Jewish  tradition,  it  is  at  variance  both  with  Hebrew 

and  with  Chaldee  usage.  tp'Ssi  >,  means  Made 

t  : 

clear  or  distinct,  as  is  ev  ident  fmm  Nu.  xv.  34  (the  mean 

ing  of  sntc,  m'pliarcsh,  in  Ezr.  iv.  18  is  disputed);  and 

■■  t  : 

cHlC  WV5<1  (rayilr'u  m'/ihorash),  can  scarcely  be  otlier- 

T 

wise  rendered  than  "  they  read  distinctly''  |»eo  the  Lexi- 
con* of  Coereliis,  tl«ai«nin»,  and  runt;  Buxtorf  and  Ouaaetiiui  render 
by  upisfiste,  explicate).  This,  indeed,  is  evident  from  the 
context;  for  if  we  should  render  with  Hengstenberg, 
"they  read  with  the  addition  of  a  translation,"  to  what 
purpose  the  clause  winch  follows,  "and  yare  the  sense." 
fcc.!  At  the  same  time,  though  this  passage  does  not 
furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  the  language  of 
everyday  life,  it  does  seem  to  tsiint  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  that  time  it  had  considerably  degenerated  from 
its  ancient  purity,  so  that  the  common  people  had  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  language  of  their  ancient 
sacred  books.  Still  we  believe  that  the  Hebrew  element 
predominated,  and  instead  of  describing,  with  Walton 
(Proksgom.  ill  Met.  si),  the  language  of  the  Jews  on  their 
return  from  exile  as  "  Chaldee  with  a  certain  admixture 
of  Hebrew,"  we  should  rather  descrilw  it  as  Hebrew  \ 
with  a  larye  admixture  of  Chaldee,  Only  on  this  hypo-  | 
thesis  does  it  appear  possible  satisfactorily  to  account  | 
for  the  fact  that  Hebrew  continued  even  after  this  I 
]>eriod  to  be  the  language  of  prophets  and  preachers,  | 


historians  and  poets,  whilst  there  is  no  trace  of  say 
similar  use  of  the  Chaldee  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
{eomp  alto  No  llh.  «). 

At  what  time  Chaldee  became  the  dominant  dement 
in  the  national  language  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
All  political  influences  favoured  iU  ascendency;  and 
with  these  concurred  the  influence  of  that  huge  portion 
of  the  nation  still  resident  in  the  East,  and  inaintainiug 
constant  intercourse  with  a  Chaldee- speaking  popula- 
tion.   To  these  influences  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
Hebrew,  notwithstanding  the  sacred  associations  ex* 
netted  with  it,  by  and  by  succumbed.    On  the  coin,  of 
the  .Maceal.ee*,  indeed,  the  ancient  language  still  ap- 
|iears;  but  wc  cannot  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  it  maintained  its  jswition  as  a  living  language  down 
to  the  Maccabean  pc-ri'd  l Rensn,  I>«igtici  SemiUqucs,  i>  UT) 
The  fragments  of  the  popular  language  which  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament  are  all  Arameau;  and  ever  nine* 
the  Hebrew  has  been  preserved  and  cultivated  as  the 
language  of  the  learned  and  of  books,  and  not  of  common 
life.    On  the  history  of  the  jtost- biblical  Htbrtv  we  do 
not  now  enter. 

III.  Of  tht  Written  Hebrew.— -The  Semitic  nation* 
have  been  the  teachers  of  the  world  in  religion;  by  tht 
invention  of  the  al/Jiabcl  they  may  likewise  lay  claim 
to  the  honour  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
world's  literature. 

The  Semitic  alphaliet,  as  is  well  known,  lias  no  sign* 
for  the  pure  vowel  sounds.  All  the  letters  are  conson- 
ants: some,  however,  are  so  weak  as  easily  to  pass  into 
vowels,  anil  these  letters  we  accordingly  find  in  use, 
especially  in  the  later  Scriptures,  as  vowel 

Two  interesting  questions  here  present 
1.  As  to  the  age  and  origin  of  the  characters  or  letter* 
wliieh  appear  in  all  extant  Hebrew  MSS.  and  in  our 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles;  and  2.  As  to  the  origin  awl 
authority  of  the  punctuation  by  which  the  vowel  sounds 
are  indicated. 

1.  On  the  former  of  these  questions  there  are  two 
conclusions  which  may  be  relied  on  aa  certain:  il.)  That 
the  present  square  characters  were  not  in  use  among 
the  Jews  previous  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The 
Jewish  tradition  is  that  they  were  introduced  or  reintro 
duced  by  Ezra  (Osssnhll.  UeacUkhte,  p.  IMfc  IJjbUoot,  Harm 
HobnUcw,  Mat. «.  Is).  (2.  f  That  the  square  character*  have 
been  in  use  since  the  beginning  of  our  era  (HapfeMia 
stud,  un.1  KrU.  tot  two,  p  **).  But  between  these  two 
limits  several  centuries  intervene;  is  it  not  possible  to 
approximate  more  ch»ely  to  the  date  of  their  introduc- 
tion •  The  only  fact  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  with 
this  view  is  this-  that  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees 
the  square  characters  do  not  appear:  but  whether  we 
are  entitled  to  conclude  from  this  that  these  character! 
had  not  then  come  into  use  in  Judea  is  very  doubtful 
(i;cwmiii«,  G«»o>iicbtc, sect,  xiiii  3).  The  probability  is  that 
the  introduction  of  these  characters,  called  by  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  Assyrian,  and  generally  admitted  to  be  of 
Aramean  origin,  hail  some  connection  w  ith  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Aramean  language,  and  that  the  diaro* 
from  the  ancient  written  cliaracters,  like  that  from  the 
ancient  language,  was  not  accomplished  at  once,  1*1 
gradually.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  intensity  of  national 
feeling  awakened  during  the  Maccabean  struggle,  there 
was  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  ancient  language  and 
writing. 

Hie  characters  in  use  before  the  Babylonish  eiil< 
have  been  preserved  by  the  Samaritans  even  U> 
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n-xtL  sect.  1L  J;  com  p.  on  this  subject  also  Kopp,  Wider  and  Schrif- 
Ua,  il  »ucL  10:,  Ewald,  Lchrbuco,  Mat,  hurli;  Qwtiius,  Ue- 
sealcfct*  dor  Ucbnujchen  Sprache  und  Schrlft,  wet  41-43;  Winer, 
RoalwirtCTbach,  ii.  4»-4«>. 

2.  At  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  punctuation, 
the  controversy  which  raged  bo  fiercely  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  said  now  to  have  ceased;  and 
the  views  of  Ludovicua  Cappellua,  from  the  adoption 
of  which  the  Buxtorfs  anticipated  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  (jiesaimas  et  |>ericuloaas  r»iw  iquentias), 
now  meet  with  almost  universal  acquiescence.  The 
two  following  conclusions  may  now  be  regarded  as 
established:  (\.)  That  the  present  punctuation  did  not 
form  an  original  part  of  the  inspired  record,  but  was 
introduced  by  the  Jewish  doctors  long  after  that  record 
bad  been  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language;  and 
(2.)  That  the  present  pointed  text,  notwithstanding  its 
comparative  recency,  presents  us  with  the  closest  pos 
sible  approximation  to  the  language  which  the  sacred 
writers  actually  used.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over 
the  evidence  by  which  these  positions  are  established. 
Those  who  wish  to  do  so  will  find  the  fullest  informa- 
tion in  the  great  work  of  Ludovicua  Cappellua,  entitled 
Arcanum  Punctationi*  lierdatum,  with  the  reply  of  the 
younger  Buxtorf;  compare  also  Hupfeld  in  the  Studitn 
HMd  KritHtn  for  1 830,  p.  549,  kc.  Keeping  these  con- 
clusions in  view  in  interpreting  the  Hebrew  Scripture*, 
we  shall  be  careful  neither  on  the  one  hand  to  neglect 
the  traditional  text,  nor  on  the  other  hand  servilely  to 
adhere  to  it,  when  a  change  of  the  points  would  give  a 
better  sense  to  any  passage. 

[The  aid*  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  Scriptures 
are  iimncron*.  The  principal  are,  Fursfs  C'tneonlanee,  which 
•tight  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student:  Geseaiua*  Ttu*i*nu 
Li-i-jatt  H'drwtt,  mmplcU-d  by  Itodigcr,  .ind  al*o  hi*  Ish  t*b#mlt 
and  Gttthi?ht<  it  r  H-h,a  u-Utn  S^rarfie  untt  Srhri  ft.  The  best 
Hebrew  grammar  is  Ewald's,  one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  which 
ha*  been  translated  by  Dr.  Nicholson.  On  the  Semitic  Luigu  i^c* 
m  general.  Kenan,  H,Moi>-<  Gat  rait  rt  SyMe.Ht  e<miw4  Ott 
Lan.jyut  StmUiqif,  and  Walton*  Pr^tooMtna]      [u.  a.  W.J 

HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  One  of  the 
longest  and  moat  didactic  compositions  of  its  class  in 
the  New  Testament;  and  in  these  respects  most  resem- 
bling the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  commence  with 
some  observations  upon  its 

Caxoxicit«\— "That  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'" 
writes  Bleek,  in  the  learned  and  generally  candid  intro- 
duction to  hia  Commentary,  "if  it  be  the  production  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  possesses  canonical  authority  admits 
of  no  doubt."  (p.  «:).  And  he  proceeds  in  the  attempt 
to  prove  tliat  in  the  ancient  church  it  was  only  where 
St.  Paul  wan  regarded  as  the  author  that  the  canon- 
icity of  the  epistle  was  acknowledged.  The  learned 
commentator  appears  to  us  to  be  wholly  mistaken  in 
this  view,  and  to  have  confounded  two  distinct  ques- 
tion*, the  authorship  and  the  inspiration  of  the  epistle. 
An  inspirrtl  writing  necessarily,  in  our  opinion,  forms 
part  of  the  canon,  so  that  inspiration  and  canonicity 
may  l>e  considered  synonymous  terms :  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  epistle  of  an  apostle  was  written 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration.  Can  we  suppose 
that  St.  Paul,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  active 
ministry,  wrote  only  the  fourteen  which  have  been 
preaervo*!  in  the  canonical  Scriptures?  What  has 
Income  of  the  rest,  e.g.  the  lost  epistle  to  the  Corfu- 
thian*.  of  which  he  himself  makes  mention  ?  iCo.v  b; 


for  it  is  moat  difficult  to  interpret  the  passage  other- 
wise than  as  an  allusion  to  one  of  his  epistles  no 
longer  extant.  Can  we  suppose  that  if  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostle*  were  also  necessarily  inspired  ones, 
the  divine  Ruler  of  the  church  would  have  per- 
mitted such  an  irreparable  loss  as  must  actually  have 
taken  place  !  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  for  no 
doubt  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  lost  inspired  writ- 
ings contained  nothing  further,  nothing  more  necessary, 
than  those  which  have  l>een  preserved :  but  to  us  it  has 
always  appeared  the  preferable  supposition  that,  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  apostolic  compositions  (and  the 
same  holds  good  of  those  of  the  fellow- helpers  of  the 
apostles,  Luke,  Mark,  kc.)  were  not  directly  dictated 
by  the  Spirit  of  (iod,  and  therefore  were  permitted  to 
fall  into  oblivion,  these  chosen  organs  of  the  Spirit 
at  certain  timet,  and  upon  certain  tiAjeet*,  did  receive 
a  special  commission  to  write ;  that  they  were  conscious 
of  the  supernatural  impulse,  and  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  their  ordinary  teaching;  and  that  what  they  thu* 
wrote  has,  by  the  superintending  providence  of  (rod. 
been  so  preserved  tliat  no  jwrtion  of  it  lias  l«en  loot. 
The  same  holds  good  of  their  oral  teaching.  Were 
they  always,  when  they  spoke,  under  that  special  in- 
spiration which  our  Lord  promises,  Jo.  xrt.  13- 15,  and 
which  they  unquestionably  enjoyed  at  certain  times, 
perhaps  upou  all  important  occasions?  The  question 
has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  ventilated  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture : 
but  if  the  above  supposition  be  thought  well-grounded, 
it  removes  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  upon  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  as  to  the 
authorship  of  certain  books  of  Scripture.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  respect  to  several  books  of  thu  Old 
Testament  this  is  very  doubtful :  and  to  this  day  it  re- 
mains, and  unless  fresh  evidence  turns  up,  it  must  ever 
remain,  a  question  whether  St.  Paid  wrote  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  But  the  question  becomes  compara- 
tively immaterial  if  it  be  true  that  even  if  he  was  the 
author,  this  alone  would  not  establish  its  canonicity; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doubts  which  exist  upon 
this  point  in  no  respect  detract  from  its  authority,  if 
only  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  from  the  first  it  was  on 
the  whole  received  by  the  church  as  an  inspired  com- 
position. The  consequences  of  the  other  view,  which 
makes  canonicity  depend  upon  authorship,  are  seen  in 
the  theories  of  inspiration  which  even  the  more  ortho 
dox  divines  of  Germany,  who  for  the  most  part  adopt 
this  view,  such  as  Bleek  and  Tholuck  (in  their  com- 
mentaries upon  our  epistle),  and  Twesten  in  his  Dog- 
matU;  are  led  to  pro|>ound ;  or  rather  their  theories  of 
the  relative  value  of  particular  books :  the  writings  of 
Luke  and  Mark,  e.y.,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
being  supposed  of  a  lower  grade  of  inspiration,  because 
the  authors  were  not,  or  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were,  apostles. 

In  our  view,  the  human  authorship,  though  an  impor- 
tant, is  not  the  decisive,  consideration  in  this  matter. 
We  believe  that  such  of  their  own  writings,  or  of  the 
writings  of  their  fellow-labourers,  as  were  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  of  Gixl,  nnd  so  were  intended  to  be  of  pre- 
maneut  use  and  authority  in  the  church,  i.e.  to  form  the 
canon,  were  during  the  apostles'  lifetime  authenticated 
by  them,  and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  church. 
And  thus  that  ecclesiastical  tradition  is,  and  always 
must  be,  the  first  moving  cause  towards  our  reception 
of  the  canon  as  it  stands.    Authorship,  or  internal 
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evidence,  important  as  either  is,  can  never  form  the 
primary  of  our  faitli.  Into  what  rash  conclusion* 
Luther  was  led  by  the  contrary  hypothesis  ia  known  to 

all. 

If  these  olmervation*  are  well  founded,  very  much  of 
what  even  the  bent  German  commentators  are  wout  to 
urge  upon  the  inferior  position  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  compared  with  the  undoubted  com|K>sitions  of 
St.  Paul,  becomes  irrelevant.  We  do  not  sulMirdinatc 
the  gospels  of  St.  Mark  or  St.  Luke  to  those  of  St.  Mat- 
thew or  St.  John  because  the  writers  of  the  former 
were  not  apostles:  we  need  not  place  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  below  that  to  the  Romans  mcrrly  Iwcause  the 
author  was  Luke  or  Apollns,  should  either  sup|>o*ition 
prove  to  be  the  true  one.  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not 
<*>iifine  himself  to  apiwtlcs  in  selecting  the  organs  of  his 
sjiecial  inspiration. 

How  then  stands  the  evidence  of  antiquity  as  regards 
the  simple  question  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
epistle  ?  We  are  not  disposed  to  insist  upon  a  supposed 
allusion  in  2'Pc.  iii.  15,  in  which  the  writer  sjieaks  of 
the  approaching  day  of  the  Lord,  to  a  corresponding 
passage  in  He.  x.  25;  and  to  draw  the  inference  which 
many  have  done  that  this  latter  must  l»e  the  epistle  in 
which  "our  beloved  brother  Paul  wrote"  concerning 
these  thiugs.  Were  this  beyond  doubt,  it  would  of 
course  go  far  towards  establishing  not  only  the  author- 
ship but  the  canonicity  of  the  epistle.  But  the  allusion 
seems  too  vague  to  warrant  the  conclusion.  The  epis- 
tles to  the  Thesaalonians  possess,  in  our  opinion,  a  prior 
claim  to  lie  thought  those  which  St.  Peter  had  in  view. 
We  pass  therefore  out  of  Scripture  into  the  field  of  un- 
inspired history.  And  here  fortunately  there  meets  us 
in  the  first  century  a  witness  of  unquestioned  authen- 
ticity— Clement  of  Borne— probably  the  '"fellow-la- 
bourer" of  whom  St.  Paul  makes  mention  in  Phi.  iv.  3. 
Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  latest 
date  assigned  to  which  is  A.D.  9(5,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  important  relics  of  that  age;  at  one  time 
it  possessed  almost  canonical  estimation.  Now  there 
is  no  writing  of  the  canon  which,  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression, Clemeut  has  so  entirely  incorporated  in  his 
own  epistle  as  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  was 
subject  of  remark  in  ancient  times.  "  Clement,"  writes 
Eusebius  (E  II.  HI  3<i).  ''transfers  into  his  first  epistle 
many  of  the  ideas  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and 
even  adopts  several  of  its  expressions."  lit  Bleek's  or 
Stuart's  Commentary  parallel  tables  are  given  which 
amply  l>ear  out  the  historian's  observation.  It  is  true 
that  he  does  not  quote  the  epistle  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul's; 
it  is  not  his  custom  to  name  the  writers  of  the  Inioks 
from  which  be  quotes.  His  epi*tl«  is  full  of  citations 
from  St.  Paul's  epistles;  yet  he  only  once  alludes  to  him 
by  name,  viz.  in  connection  with  a  pa.<sr»ge  from  1  Co. 
i.  12.  Now  the  question  is  not  whether  Clement  be- 
lieved the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  have  been  Paid, 
though  even  upon  this  point  it  is  not  without  weight 
that  he  cites  it  exactly  as  he  does  the  other  epistles  of 
the  a|H>stle ;  but  w hether  he  would  have  so  largely 
adapted  it  to  his  own  uses  if  he  had  uot  regarded  it  as 
an  inspired  composition.  There  is  no  fact  more  re 
markable  than  the  abstinence  of  the  early  Christian 
writers  from  the  use  of  the  (Christian)  Apocryphal 
writings:  even  those  books  the  apoBtolical  origin  of 
which,  for  whatever  reason,  they  doubted,  are  seldom 
quoted  by  them;  as,  in  reference  to  our  epistle,  may  be 
seen  in  the  instance  of  Tertullian  and  other  writers  of 


the  Latin  church.  Speaking  of  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  I 
Eusebius  in.  tt),  after  mentioning  that  by  some  it  was 
thought  spurious,  adds,  "  not  many,  at  least,  of  the 
ancients  quote  it;"  the  fact  being,  in  his  opinion,  evi- 
dence of  the  suspicion  which  they  entertained  reopect 
ing  it.  If  so  ancient  and  conspicuous  a  writer  as 
( foment  intersperses  his  principal  remaining  work  with 
copious  reminiscences  of  our  epistle,  in  what  light  must 
he  have  regarded  it  f  Wo  may  go  further,  and  argue 
with  Hug  lEluleU.ils.47i>),  that  since  Clement  writes 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  church,  he  furnishes  indirect 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which,  at  that  eariy  period, 
the  epistle  was  held  by  that  important  Christian  com- 
munity. 

Allusions  to  our  epistle  are  faintly  traceable  in  the 
apostolical  fathers,  more  distinctly  in  Justin  Martyr; 
while  Irennjus,  from  whatever  reason,  hardly  ever  cites 
it.1  Bleek  insists  much  upon  a  passage,  preserved  by 
Photius,  of  Stephanus  Gobaras,  a  tritheist  writer  of  tbe 
sixth  century,  in  which  Iwth  I  re  mens  and  Hippolytm 
are  said  to  have  held  that  the  epistle  is  not  one  of  Paul's 
but  that  they  held  it  not  to  be  part  of  Scripture,  the 
point  now  before  us,  remains  to  be  proved. 

Throughout  the  whole  Eastern  church  the  epistle  was 
received  as  canonical.  It  ia  found  in  the  Peahito  ro 
sion,  and  even  in  the  old  Latin  (A.D.  170),  though  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  it  was  inserted  aa  an  epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, from  the  doubts  entertained  respecting  its  author. 
All  the  great  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  com- 
mencing with  its  founder,  Panta-nus,  and  comprisiiwj 
the  distinguished  names  of  Clemens  Alexandrinui, 
Origen,  Dionysius,  and  Alexander,  place  it  upon  tlte 
same  level  as  the  other  writings  of  the  inspired  volume. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  among  whom  Origen  is  the  prin- 
cipal, take  notice  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
authorship  involves:  thus,  in  a  well-known 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (E  It  tl.  2s),  Origen  observes  thst 
while  the  matter  of  the  epistle  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  the  style  differs  from  that  of  his 
acknowledged  epistles;  whence  be  infers  that  possibly 
the  ideas  belong  to  Paul,  but  tliat  some  friend  or  fellow 
labourer,  such  as  Clement  or  Luke,  actually  composed 
it.  Still  there  is  not  a  hint  of  its  inferiority,  on  Uot 
account,  to  the  other  books  of  Scripture.  In  all  tbe 
catalogues  of  the  Alexandrian  writers  the  epistle  occo 
pies  a  place. 

Eusebius,  our  principal  authority  upon  questions  cf 
this  kind,  speaks  of  the  "  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  at 
well  known  to  all"  <K.  II  ill  3);  though  at  the  same  time 
he  meutions  the  scruples  which  individuals  (riWi)  en- 
tertained respecting  the  canonicity  of  that  to  the 
Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  hesitation  of  the  Romi«b 
church  to  admit  it.  For  himself  he  does  not  share  ia 
these  doubts;  holding  it.  as  he  does,  U»  Ik>  an  undoubted 
work  of  the  apostle.  Thenceforward  in  the  Eastern 
church  the  question  was  regarded  as  settled. 

The  result  of  tbe  whole  is  that  throughout  the  Evt. 
including  Egypt,  a  firm,  historical  tradition  existed 
from  the  first  in  favour  of  the  canonicity  of  the  epirtle; 
though  here  and  there  particnlar  persona  seem  to  have 
called  it  in  question.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  the 
West,  a  very  different  state  of  things  is  found  t«»  pre- 
vail. It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  a  considerable  period 
the  Western  church  does  not  appear  to  have  shared  the 
conviction  of  the  Eastern.    The  chain  of  tradition  *> 

1  Acuiriling  to  KiimMus  <v.  2i>),  Ireiuen*  iliil  quote  the  efwli* 
in  a  work  now  lout,  entitled  £,3Xio  1m>i{m» 
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dearly  <m  we  Lave  seen)  commence.!  by  Clement,  wan, 
fur  some  reason  not  very  apparent,  interrupted  for 
several  centuries.    Various  hypotheses  have  been  pro- 
|Mised  to  account  for  the  fact ;  but  none  of  them  very 
Kitinfactory.    The  most  plausible  is  that  of  Wctstein, 
afterwards  reasoned  out  with  great  acutcnes*  by  Hug, 
that  it  was  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  church  to  the 
Montanists  and  their  followers  the  Novation*  that  first 
led  the  writers  of  that  communion  to  depreciate  the  au- 
thority of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    These  sectaries, 
it  appears,  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  passage, 
Heb.  vi.  4-6,  in  sup|>ort  of  their  severe  treatment  of 
the  lapsed.    Their  opponents,  unable  to  refute  their 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  adopted,  it  is  conceived, 
the  hazardous  expedient  of  undermining  the  canonicity 
of  the  book  in  which  it  occurs.    But  however  ingeni- 
ous this  theory  may  be,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  such 
an  extreme  measure  as  throwing  doubts  u|K>n  an  ac- 
knowledged lwok  of  Scripture,  would  for  any  purpose 
be  resorted  to  by  the  writers  of  an  orthodox  com- 
munion.   In  the  absence  of  any  better  solution,  we 
may  suppose  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  intercourse  between  the  Latin  churches  and  those 
«( the  East  becoming  more  or  less  interrupted,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  latter  passed  out  of  the  recollection  of 
the  former,  or  hod  some  difficulty  in  propagating  them- 
selves beyond  their  original  seat.    However  it  may  be 
accounted  for,  the  fact  remains.     We  have  already 
seen  that  Irenseus,  in  none  of  his  extant  remains, 
cites  our  epistle.  Tertullian  (a.d.  215)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  in  Pro- 
consular Africa.    He  only  once  (Do.  Pud.  c*i)  alludes  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  then  cites  it  as  a  sub- 
ordinate authority,  ex  redundantia.    That  he  ascribes 
it  to  Barnabas  as  its  author  is  of  less  moment.    As  an 
additional  proof  of  his  opinion  respecting  it,  we  may 
remark  that,  charging  the  heretic  Marcion  with  reducing 
the  number  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  ten,  he  mentions 
the  three  pastoral  q>istles  among  the  excluded  ones, 
but  not  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Adv.  Mare,  ?  so). 
Towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Cuius,  a 
Roman  presbyter,  in  controversy  with  the  Montanist 
Proclus,  admitted  only  thirteen  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
(Eaaeb.  ri.  so).     The  Muratori  fragment  of  atwut  the 
date  also  makes  the  number  thirteen,  adding  two 
;pistles — one  to  the  Laodicean*,  the  other  to 
the  Alexandrians.     Neither  does  Cyprian  nor  Nova- 
tian  (of  the  African  church)  cite  the  epistle;  though 
the  passage  already  alluded  to,  Ho.  »i.  4-s,  offered  a 
temptation  to  them  to  do  so ;  seeming,  as  it  does,  to 
favour  their  peculiar  sentiments  respecting  the  lapsed. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  writer*  who  lived  a  century 
later,  such  as  Pholiadius,  a  Gallic  bishop;  Zeno,  bishop 
of  Verona;  Optatus;  and  the  author  of  the  commentary 
on  St.  Paul's  epistles  inserted  in  the  works  of  Ambrose. 

About  tlus  time  however,  i.e.  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  epistle  logins  to  recover  credit  with 
the  Latin  writers.  Hilary  (a.D.  363),  Ambrose, 
Philastrius,  Gandentius,  and  others,  cite  it  as  Scri|>- 
ture.  The  Latin  church  seems  to  have  been  led  finally 
t<>  abandon  its  scruples  by  the  weighty  authority  of  its 
great  leaders,  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  former,  in 
hi*  epistle  to  Dardanus,  thus  expresses  himself:  "This 
must  be  said  to  our  communion  "  (the  Latins),  "  that 
the  ■  ■  |  ■  i  - 1 1  •  -  to  the  Hebrews  is  received  as  an  epistle  of 
St.  Paul,  not  onlv  by  the  churches  of  the  East,  but  by 
all  the  Greek  writers,  though  most  think  it  the  work 


or  Barnabas"  (in  its  actual  coui{RMitiou 
Jerome  must  mean;  yet  even  in  this  sense  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  ienajderique  which  he  uses.)  "  Further- 
more, that  it  is  of  no  consequence  tcho  f/ie  author  tea*, 
since  the  book  it  daily  read"  (as  Scripture)  "  i«  the 
churches.  But  if  the  Latins  do  not  reckon  it  among 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Greeks  on  the  other  hand 
reject  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  We  nevertheless 
receive  both,  following  not  modern  custom,  but  the  au- 
thority of  the  old  writers,  who  cite  l*>th  as  canonical 
books."  Accordingly,  he  make*  frequent  use  of  it. 
Augustine  follows  in  the  steps  of  Jerome.  In  a  well- 
known  passage  ( Do  Doc  Christian,  ii.  12,  u)  he  enumerate* 
the  canonical  books,  and  among  those  of  the  New 
Testament  reckons  fourteen  epistle*  of  St.  Paul.  The 
fifth  Carthaginian  synod  (A.D.  419),  at  which  Augustine 
was  present,  in  its  canon  formally  adopts  this  number, 
and  thenceforward  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  How  far  the 
decision  of  this  synod  may  have  influenced  the  Roman 
church  i*  uncertain;  but  in  an  epistle  of  Innocent  I. 
(A.D.  405)  to  ExBuperius,  bishop  of  Tolouse,  fourteen 
epistles  are  ascribed  to  St.  Paul;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  cither  the  conclusions  of  the  African 
synods,  or  the  authority  of  Jerome,  had  materially  in- 
fluenced opinion  in  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 
Traces  of  the  old  doubts  are  found  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century,  but  after  that  time  they  disappear. 

The  question,  thus  set  at  rest,  slumbered  until  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  when  a  Romish  theologian, 
Cardinal  Cajetan.  was  the  first  to  revive  it.  He  not  only 
disputed  the  received  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
epistle,  but  pronounced  it  unworthy  of  au  apostle;  so 
that  he  was  not  unreasonably  charged  with  disparag 
ing  its  canonicity.  In  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter, 
particular  he  was  followed  by  Erasmus.  All  discus- 
sion however  on  the  part  of  Romish  theologians  was 
speedily  cut  short  by  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  inserts  the  epistle  among  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Lutheran  churches,  or  at  least  writers,  for  a 
considerable  time  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
great  Reformer's  precipitate  conclusions  respecting  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  In  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Luther  divided  the  books  into  two  classes,  "  the 
genuine  principal  books,"  and  those  "of  inferior 
authority."  The  latter  class  comprised  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  those  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse :  these  therefore  he  placed  after  the  rest.  Some 
of  the  writers  of  this  communion,  such  as  Chemnitz  and 
Schroder,  go  so  far  as  to  call  these  books  "  apocry- 
phal," in  the  same  sense  in  wliich  Jerome  sjicaks  of 
the  corresponding  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  fit 
"for  example  of  life,"  but  not  for  the  " establishing  of 
doctrine."  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury this  mode  of  speaking  begins  to  be  discouraged. 
The  great  John  Gerhard  (1025)  disapproves  of  the  term 
apocryphal,  as  applied  to  these  books;  and  properly 
observes  that  the  doubts  of  the  early  church  related 
rather  to  the  human  composer  (auctor  secondarius)  than 
to  their  canonical  authority;  and  that  with  the  same 
justice  the  book  of  Judges,  the  author  of  which  is  un- 
known, might  be  termed  apocryphal.  He  therefore, 
for  his  part,  prefers  the  title  l>euterocauoniei — a  word, 
we  cannot  but  think,  of  ill  sound  (*e«hi»  Kies.  Art.  <lcKcrlp. 
Sac)  We  see  no  middle  position  between  a  book's  Wing 
or  not  being  so.    He  did  not  succeed  in  estal> 
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lishing  thin  theological  term;  aud  before  the  clone  of  the 
century,  nil  our  present  Uioks  caine  to  be  received  by 
Uie  Lutheran  church  at  of  equal  authority. 

In  the  reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  community 
the  name  decision  was  arrival  at  much  earlier.  "  What 
avails  it."  write*  Beza  (N.  T  p  m.>),  "  to  dispute  concern- 
ing the  name  of  the  author,  which  he  turn  -  1;  wished 
concealed  f  Let  it  suffice  that  the  epistle  was  truly 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Wo  may  Hay,  then,  that  at  present  all  Christian 
churches  are  unanimous  in  their  reception  of  our  epistle 
into  the  cation.  The  controversies  of  modern  tinics 
have  turned  not  no  much  upon  the  canonicity  as  the 
authorship  of  the  epistle;  the  next  point  which  comes 
to  be  considered. 


Arriiou-sHir.  -Thi.«,  as  lias  been  aire 


intimated, 


is  not,  in  our  view,  a  point  of  equal  importance  with  the 
former.  Mill  it  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  according 
as  it  is  decided  it  lends  a  strong  confirmation,  or  the 
reverse,  to  the  conclusions  just  established.  By  far  the 
largest  jtart  of  modern  Introductions  is  taken  up  with 
its  discussion;  the  questions  of  canonicity  and  author- 
ship being  for  the  most  part  confounded.  The  evidence 
to  l»e  considered  is  partly  external,  and  partly  internal. 

External  evidence.— The  case  may  be  thus  stated:  all 
ancient  writers  who  ascrilie  0>c  epistle  to  St.  1'aul  hold 
it  to  be  canonical;  but  not  all  who  place  it  among  the 
acknowledged  books  of  Scripture  deem  it  a  work  of  the 
a|mstle,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  own  composition.  Clement 
of  Rome,  a*  we  have  seen,  though  evidently  ranking  it 
with  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  nowhere  expressly 
names  him  as  the  author.  We  revert  then  to  the  Alex- 
andrian church.  Fantxnus,  a.d.  180,  ("lenient,  and 
Origen  entertain  no  doubt  of  Paul's  being  directly  or 
remotely  the  author;  nevertheless  each  of  these  fathers, 
particularly  the  last  named,  notices,  as  differing  fmni 
St.  Raid's  manner,  the  anonymous  character  of  the 
epistle  and  its  style.  The  solution  of  Pantanus  is,  that 
Raul  does  not  descrilie  himself  as  an  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  partly  out  of  reverence  to  our  Lord,  the  true 
"minister  of  the  circumcision,"  and  partly  because  pro- 
perly he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  that  of  Clement, 
that  the  epistle  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
afterwards  translated  by  Luke,  whence  the  similarity 
between  its  style  and  that  of  the  book  of  Acts.  Clement 
further  argues  that  Raul  did  not  affix  his  name  to  it, 
because,  being  obnoxious  to  the  Hebrews,  it  might  have 
prevented  their  perusal  of  it  (Kiuob  ti  c.  u)  Origen 
sjieaks  more  fully.  His  opinion  is  that  the  language  of 
the  epistle  belongs  to  some  one  expounding  the  apostle's 
sentiments.  "  If  any  church  therefore  hold  it  to  be  a 
production  of  Raid,  let  it  on  this  account  receive  com- 
mendation; for  not  without  reason  have  the  am 
handed  it  down  as  an  epistle  of  Raul.  Who  the 
ensis  (A  ypdfai)  was,  God  knows;  some  say  Luke, 
others  Clement  "  (Ruwb  k  11.  ft  16)  The  important 
question  here  is,  Are  these  explanatory  suggestions  of 
the  nature  of  a  drftnet  against  a  tradition  or  a  party 
which  denied  the  Rauline  authorship !  Do  they  imply 
an  historical  line  of  testimony  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion '  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  use  made  of  them  by  Eich- 
horn,  Bertholdt,  aud  even  the  more  impartial  Bleek. 
These  critics  infer  from  the  olsjcrvations  of  Origen,  kc, 
tliat,  at  that  time  at  least,  there  was  a  body  of  opinion 
in  the  Alexandrian  church  adverse  to  the  received  tra- 
dition. In  our  opinion  tin  v  have  signally  failed  in  their 
inference.    It  seems  very  evident  that  one  and  all  of 


these  ancient  writers  arc  merely  stating  difficulty's  »uc 
gested  to  their  own  minds  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
epistle — difficulties  very  probably  shared  by  many  of 
their  contemporaries— while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
felt  that  they  could  not  contend  against  the  authentic 
tradition  of  the  churches.  They  entertain  their  private 
conjectures  in  attempting  to  account  for  these  peco- 
liaritiea;  but  they  let  fall  no  liint  of  an  adverse  tradition. 
On  the  contrary.  Origen  expressly  admits  that  "the 
ancienU"  handed  down  the  epistle  as  one  of  Paul's- 
referring.  not  surely,  as  Bleek  would  have  it,  to  Clement 
or  PauUenu*.  the  contemporaries  of  his  youth,  but  to 
writers  or  authorities  of  much  earlier  date.  As  Origin 
was  bora  a.d.  185,  his  "ancients"  must  have  been  the 
contemporaries  or  immediate  successors  of  the  apustlcs. 
After  Origen,  the  Alexandrian  church  exhibits  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  this  point. 

Of  the  other  branches  of  the  Eastern  church  the 
extant  testimony  is  more  scanty,  until  we  arrive  tX 
Eusebius.  Lardncr,  however,  discovers  a  pn>baMe 
allusion  to  He.  xii.  1  in  Methodius  (a.d.  290),  Bishop 
of  Olympus,  in  Lycia.  involving  also  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  the  epistle.  And  au  explicit  testimony 
to  this  eflect  exists  in  the  address  of  the  svnod  amem 
bled  at  Antioch  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  which  He.  iL 
26  is  quoted  as  from  the  same  hand  as  1  Co.  x.  4  (Mum 
Collect  Council,  t  t  p.  Of  Eusebius  we  have  already 

spoken.  From  the  remarks  occurring  in  various  parts 
of  his  works  we  gather  that,  even  in  the  East,  there  were 
persons  (not  churches  or  parties)  who  doubted  whether 
the  epistle  be  Paul's,  and  who,  in  support  of  their  hesi- 
tation, appealed  to  the  Roman  church;  but  that  hi* 
own  opinion  was  decisive  in  favour  of  the  common  tra- 
dition: "fourteen  epistles  are  clearly  and  certainly 
Paul's  "  (1.  ill  al.)  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  those  who 
entertained  aoubts  upon  the  point  were  compelled  V> 
fortify  themselves  by  the  judgmeut  of  the  Roman  char  I 
evidently  in  the  lack  of  an  oriental  tradition  in  their 
favour.  Writers  subsequent  to  Eusebius  need  not  be 
quoted;  they  all  ascrilie  the  epistle  to  Raul. 

In  the  Western  church  the  temporary  rcjectios 
of  the  epistle  from  the  canon  necessarily  involved  t 
denial  of  its  apostolic  origin.  Irenieus,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  said  by  Gobar  to  have  declared  the  epistle  not 
to  be  one  of  Paul's;  and  it  is  very  proUble  that  ths 
unfavourable  judgment  of  this  influential  father  was 
the  primary  source  of  the  doubts  entertained  for  a  Ion? 
time  by  the  Latins.  Tertullian  ascril>ed  the  epistle  to 
Barnabas.  Jerome  and  Augustine  transplanted  the 
eastern  tradition  to  the  West;  and  there,  too,  it  even 
tually  took  firm  root. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  external  evidence  vastly  preponderates  in 
favour  of  the  Rauline  authorship  On  the  one  h»n«i 
we  have  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  who  must  be  supposed  the  l>est  authority 
upon  the  subject:  on  the  other  we  have  the  dissriil 
of  churches  remote  from  those  to  which  the  epistle  w*t 
originally  addressed — dissent  which  seems  to  have  ha) 
no  solid!  i.e.  historical  basis,  and  which,  in  fact,  pre- 
vailed  but  for  a  time.  The  German  critics  for  the  Mri 
part  appear  to  us  to  have  greatly  understated  the  force 
of  the  historical  evidence. 

Internal  evidence.— Under  this  head  the  ditficultie* 
are  unquestionably  greater,  and  the  questions  that 
arise  more  numerous. 

So  far  as  the  epistle  itself  betrays  its  author,  the 
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on  either  aide  is  nearly  balanced.    The  eluding 
jree  well  with  the  supposition  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  epistle  at  the  close  of  his  first  captivity  at 
Rome.   The  author  seems  deprived  of  liberty,  ch.  xM  n>, 
he  hopes  to  be  speedily  restored  to  it;  he  mentions 
Timothy  as  his  companion  and  (apparently)  sometime 
fellow- prisoner ;  he  sends  Habitations  from  ''them  of 
Italy,"  nr.  23,  24.    (Compare  Ph.  IL  11,24;  rhilo.  22)  Whether 
with  some  we  take  the  word  iwo\t\v^«»,  Tor  a,  to 
signify  "sent  on  a  journey,"  or  with  the  majority  of 
critics,  "freed  from  captivity,"  is  immaterial:  cither 
event  may  have  happened  to  Timothy.    That  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  the  book  of  Acts  of  such  a  captivity  of 
Timothy  does  not  prove  that  it  may  not  have  occurred. 
To  whom  but  the  great  apostle  do  these  various  cir- 
cumstances point ?    No  one  else  so  likely  meets  us  in 
the  inspired  history.    Is  it  probable,  we  may  also  ask, 
that  during  St.  Paul's  lifetime  Timothy  would  be  found 
in  such  close  connection  with  any  other  apostolic 
teacher?    The  improbability  of  this  latter  circumstance 
has  led  Bcrtholdt  to  the  ungrounded  hypothesis  that 
the  Timothy  here  mentioned  must  be  a  different  person 
from  the  well-known  fellow-labourer  of  the  apostle. 
With  respect  to  the  expression  in  ver.  24,  ol  aw6  tt/i 
'IroXfat,  modern  criticism  has  reversed  the  opinion  of 
the  elder  interpreters  that  it  may  be  a  periphrasis  for 
oi  'IraXol;  and  certainly  the  more  probable  meaning  is, 
fugitives  or  travellers  from  Italy,  which  would  imply 
that  the  writer  was  at  the  time  not  in  that  country: 
still  the  explanation  of  Hug  and  Storr  is  quite  tenable 
—"persons  from  various  parts  of  Italy  then  present  at 
Rome." 

On  the  other  haud,  from  early  times  ck  ii.  3  lias 
been  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  those  who  suppose 
Paul  to  have  been  the  author.  Nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  apostle  than  his  references  to  the  direct 
revelation  of  Christ  as  the  source  of  his  mission  and  lus 
Christian  knowledge  (aceO*  1.  j,n,i6;SCo.  ii  s):yet  here  the 
writer  seem*  to  imply  that  he  had  been  instructed  at 
second-hand  "by  those  who  heard"  the  Lord.  Eutha- 
lius,  Theophylact,  and  (Ecumenius  in  ancient  times, 
Luther  and  Calvin  in  more  modern,  have — especially 
the  two  reformers — considered  this  as  almost  decisive 
apainst  the  claims  of  Paul.    Still,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  under  the  term  "  us"  the  writer  does  not  intend  to 
include  himself-  or  not  necessarily  so:   but  employs 
the  rhetorical  figure  ircueolvuvit  (consociation),  as  in 
the  passage* ■  "knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  awake  out  of  sleep,"  Rn  xiu.  II;  "neither 
let  us  commit  fornication,  as  some  of  them  committed," 
i  Co.  Si  s  ;  having  in  his  eye  rather  those  to  whom  he 
writes  than  himself. 

The  sentiments  of  the  epistle  are  entirely  such  an  we 
should  expect  from  the  apostlu  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
is  conceded  by  the  strongest  op|>onents  of  the  Pauline 
authorship.  Origen  pronounces  the  vo^fiara  {thought*) 
to  he  those  of  Paul,  whatever  peculiarities  he  discovers 
in  the  Btyle.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  of 
resemblance  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  lietwcen  the 
acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul  and  that  to  the  Hebrews: 

1 .  The  representation  of  Christ  as  the  image  (tout)  of 
find,  and  the  actual  agent  in  the  creation  and  uphold- 
ing «»f   the  universe,  Hal  2,3;  comp.  CoL  1 15-17;  JCo  i  . « 

2.  The  humiliation  of  Christ,  and  his  consequent  exalta- 
tion. He  tt.  4-0;  oomp. Phi  ii  n,9.  3.  Christ  lias  abolished 
death  and  its  consequences.  Ho  11  H,  li;  comp  1  Co  xr  26,  M. 

4.  The  death  of  Christ  is  a  propitiatorv  sacrifice  for  the 
Vot,  t. 


sins  of  the  world,  and  this  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  repeated, 
n«  ix  a*,*;  comp  Ro.vi.9,ia.  5.  Christ  is  the  one  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man — our  great  "  High-priest," 
Ho.  ix  x;  comp.  Ep.  ii  is;  Ro.  nil  34.  6.  Christ  reigns  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  until  all  his  enemies  be  subdued. 
He  x  12, 13;  comp.  1  Co.  xt.2S.  7.  He  will  come  again  to 
judgment,  Ho.  X.  27, 2S;  comp.  2Co.  v  10;  1  Th  It.  16-18.  8.  The 
relation  of  the  old  to  the  new  dispensation  is  that  of 
body  to  spirit,  shadow  to  substance.  He.  ftt  15-I»;  lx.9-14; 
tUI.k-13;  coinp.  as  ill  24-26;  If  i-8.  9.  Tlie  old  dispensation 
having  fulfilled  its  purpose,  awaits  its  abolition,  Ho.  Till 
13;  comp  2 Co  ill.  is.  Here  certainly  is  a  most  remarkable 
coincidence  of  favourite  topics,  and  such  as  exists  in 
its  integrity  between  no  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cealed that  some  points  upon  which  St.  Paul  is  wont 
to  enlarge  are  not  found  in  our  epistle;  such  are  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  with  its  place  and  import  in  the 
Christian  scheme,  and  the  free  admission  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  the  privileges  of  the  gospel.  Others  are  pre- 
sented under  a  somewhat  different  aspect:  e.g.  the 
idea  of  the  Mediator  as  a  Itigh-priest  is  peculiar  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  "faith"  of  the  latter 
seems  to  have  a  more  extended  signification  than  is 
usual  with  St.  Paul,  see  He.  xl.  Still  these  i 
weigh  but  little  against  the  far  more  nun 
agreement  above  mentioned. 

Language  and  style.— These  were  the  original  ground 
of  the  doubts  entertained  by  some  of  the  early  fathers; 
and  to  this  day  they  undoubtedly  present  the  most  for* 
midable  difficulties  to  the  biblical  student.  Origen  was 
the  first  to  remark  how  much  purer  the  Greek  of  our 
epistle  is  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament: 
the  only  portion,  indeed,  which  admits  of  comparison 
with  it  is  the  latter  half  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
At  the  same  time  it  can  make  no  pretension  to  classi- 
cal purity.  Hebraisms,  both  in  single  words  and  in 
grammatical  construction,  occur  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  prove  that  the  author  was  a  Jew:  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  to  lead  us  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  Origen. 
As  regards  Aral-  \>-,  .<uva  which  some  writers,  such  as 
Scliulz  and  Scyffartli,  have  collected  in  abundance  from 
the  epistle,  we  are  disposed  to  assign  little  weight  to 
them:  what  can  it  prove  if  against  Seyffarths  118 
unusual  words  occurring  in  the  Hebrews,  Stuart  pro- 
duces 230  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians? 
Mechanical  comparisons  of  this  kind  arc  foreign  from 
the  spirit  of  philosophic  criticism;  and  Bleek  shows 
his  discernment  in  adducing  only  six  peculiar  phrases 
(Introduction,  p.  333).  Before  we  can  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  fi«-a£  \ty6fitra  (peculiar  expretsions),  we 
must  examine  whether  a  great  part  of  them  he  not 
owing  to  fi*-a£  voov/ieva  (peculiar  thought*).  The  un- 
usual expressions,  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
epistle,  are  to  be  explained  by  the  style  which  the 
writer  adopts,  viz.  the  rhetorical:  and  here  lies  the  real 
difficulty.  If  the  epistle  be  one  of  Paul's,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  he  lias 
adopted  tltis  style,  with  its  peculiarities:  a  dialectic 
tone  pervades  all  hi*  other-.  The  rhetorical  character 
of  the  epistle  appears  in  the  choice  of  dignified  and 
poetical  expressions,  as  6pKUiuxrla,  aiparticxvcla ;  in  the 
harmonious  flow  of  the  sentences  ;  in  the  freer  use  of 
the  Greek  particle ;  and  in  the  grammatical  finish  of  the 
sentences,  whereas  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  anacotutha 
(breaks  in  the  sequence)  are  very  frequent. 

In  addition  to  the  general  character  of  the  style  of 
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thia  epistle,  critics  have  remarked  minor  peculiarities 
which  seem  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of  St.  Paul. 
As  the  result  of  a  minute  investigation  Bleek  discovers 
that  whereas  Paul,  in  his  citations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, does  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  LXX.  version 
where  it  does  not  correctly  represent  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  writer  of  the  epistle  before  us  adheres 
most  closely  to  that  version,  even  where  it  is  manifestly 
incorrect;  of  which  the  most  notable  example,  perhaps, 
is  the  citation  in  ch.  x.  1-5  from  Pa.  xl,  where,  in- 
stead of  "  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened,"  the  writer  fol- 
lows the  Greek,  "a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me." 
Bleek  remarks  also  that  Paul  in  quoting  the  LXX. 
usually  follows  the  readings  of  the  Vatican  MS., 
whereas  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  those  of  the 
Cod.  Alex,  seem  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  writer. 
There  is  a  difference  too  in  the  mode  in  which  the  two 
writers  introduce  their  quotations;  St.  Paul  commonly 
prefacing  them  with  the  formulas,  "  as  it  is  written,"  or 
"as  the  Scripture  saith,"  or  "  as  David  says,"  while  in 
our  epistle  the  auc tor  primariu$,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  for 
the  most  part  introduced  as  speaking.  (See  eh.  L  e-8;  r». «, 
7;x.ao). 

Thus,  then,  the  matter  stauds.  Whatever  ecclesdas- 
tical  tradition  (the  period  of  the  Roman  scepticism  ex- 
cepted) exists  upon  the  subject  is  in  favour  of  the 
Pauline  authorship:  while  internal  evidence  seems  to 
militate  against  that  hypothesis.  Which  of  the  two 
deserves  the  preference!  For  our  part,  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  permitting  the  former  to  outweigh  the 
latter.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  very  difficulties  which 
the  style,  phraseology,  kc,  of  the  epistle  present,  en- 
hance the  force  of  the  external  testimony:  for  nothing, 
surely,  but  a  well- known  and  thoroughly  authentic 
tradition  could  have  maintained  itself  against  these 
difficulties.  The  aspect  of  things  is  this:  the  historical 
evidence  contends  against,  and  finally  overcomes,  the 
doubts  suggested  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 
epistle.  The  German  critics  seem  to  us  far  from  giving 
due  weight  to  this  consideration.  It  remains  to  ask 
whether  the  acknowledged  discrepancies  from  Paul's 
usual  manner  which  the  structure  of  the  epistle  ex- 
hibits admit  of  explanation.  Not  perhaps  of  a  satis- 
factory one.  At  least  that  of  Hug — that  Paul,  not 
being  the  founder  of  the  churches  to  whom  the  epistle 
is  addressed,  could  not  adopt  so  familiar  a  tone  as  he 
does  in  his  other  epistles;  and  that  the  subject,  more- 
over, being  of  a  particularly  elevated  nature,  demanded 


in  a  style  not  natural  to  them.  Cicero's  book  Ik  Ofeiu 
presents  a  great  contrast  to  his  Tutculani,  or  his 
Oration*:  and  who  could  suppose  that  the  author  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  was  the  sum 
that  poured  forth  the  Rejection*  on  the  PrtntX  W«- 
tiont 

Thus  much  may  at  least  I*  affirmed;  that  if  St  1'aul 
be  not  the  author,  it  must  ever  remain  a  problem  who 
was.  None  of  the  theories  that  have  l>een  broached 
upon  the  subject  can  boast  of  traditionary  support. 
Ever  since  Sender  (1763)  questioned  the  Pauline  au- 
thorship, the  continental  critics  have  been  exercising 
their  ingenuity  on  the  same  side,  and  the  result  is  an 
abundant  harvest  of  involuntary  candidates  for  the 
honour.  Clemens  Romanus,  Titus,  Luke,  Mark,  Silva- 
nus,  Barnabas,  Aquila,  and  A  polios,  have  their  respec- 
tive advocates;  the  last  mentioned,  originally  suggested 
by  Luther,  seems  at  present  to  be  the  favourite.  Bleek 
and  Tholuck  argue  strongly  in  his  behalf.  Barn* bat 
may  boast  the  sole  authority  of  TertuUian;  but  the 
author  of  the  epistle  which  goes  under  his  name  could 
by  no  possibility  have  produced  a  work  like  that  to  (he 
Hebrews.  Apollos,  from  his  birth,  culture,  and  biblical 
knowledge,  Ac  arm.  m,  may  be  supposed  capable  of  such 
an  effort;  but  his  chums  rest  upon  pure  conjecture:  not 
a  particle  of  ancient  testimony  can  be  adduced  in  his 
favour. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  case  in  which  probabilities 
must  decide,  for  certainty  is  unattainable.  We  hold 
that  much  more  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Pauline 
authorship  and  leas  against  it  than  is  the  case  with  any 
of  the  other  hypotheses:  and  we  acquiesce  in  Origm'* 
judgment,  that  "  not  without  reason  the  epistle  hat 
been  handed  down  as  one  of  Paul's." 

The  pkbsosb  to  whom  the  epibti.k  was  addressed. 
—That  this  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  really  an 
epistle,  and  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  treatise,  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  from  the  personal  allusions  at  the  close, 
which  point  to  a  specific  circle  of  readers.  Who  these 
were  seems  very  plain.  The  whole  structure  of  the  epistle 
shows  that  it  was  addressed  to  Christians  of  Jewish 
descent ;  and,  moreover,  to  those  of  a  certain  locality: 
not,  like  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Now  the  intimate  acquaintance  with, 
and  strong  attachment  to,  the  Levities!  ritual  which  the 
epistle  throughout  supposes,  indicate  Jewish  believen 
who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple; 
we  infer  therefore  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  t'hrintian 


so.  The  same  might  tic  said  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mano, yet  it  presents  all  the  well-known  features  of  the 
apostle's  stylo.  Nor  does  it  appear  why  Paul,  when 
writing  to  Christians  of  Palestine,  should  have  been 
more  solicitous  about  the  graces  of  composition  than 
when  he  wrote  to  the  polished  Corinthians.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  marvellous  versati- 
lity with  which,  in  other  respects,  he  could  "  become  all 
things  to  all  men,"  and  the  mastery  which  he  possesses 
over  the  resources  of  the  Greek  language  such  as  it  is 
found  in  the  common  dialect  of  the  time,  it  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  possiliility  that  he  may,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  us,  have  for  once  clothed  his  ideas 
in  a  style  different  from  that  which  he  usually  adopts. 
St.  Paul's  speeches  in  the  book  of  Acts,  especially  that 
before  Featua  and  Agrippa,  are  not  in  language  quite 
such  as  we  should  expect  from  him.    Instances  arc  not 


corresponding  dignity  of  style — will  hardly  be  thought    congregations  of  Jerusalem.    To  the  some  conclusion 


we  ore  led  by  the  inscription  s-pdr  'E/fytafoet,  which  may 
possibly  be  from  the  author's  hand.  For  though  thi* 
term  may  signify  merely  descent,  as  in  the  passage. 
"  Are  they  Hebrews?  So  am  I,"  t  Co.  it  n,  yet  in  the 
apostolic  age  it  is  more  frequently  found  a*  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Jew*  of  Palestine,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  resided  in  other  countries  ("EXXip'urrii,  U 
those  who  spoke  Greek,  whereas  the  'EfiptUi  spoke 
Aramaic).  It  is  remarkable  too  that  throughout  the 
epistle  no  allusion  occurs  to  the  admission  of  heatheiu 
to  the  church,  no  directions  how  the  Jewish  believers 
were  to  conduct  themselves  towards  tb«r  uncireffln 
cisod  brethren.  These  are  topics  which  in  writing*  a 
mixed  church  St.  Paul,  or  any  one  who  had  imbibed  hts 
sentiments,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  introduce:  their 
absence  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
the  original  readers  comprised  no  Christians  of  heathen 
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The  opinion  of  the  early  church,  as  expressed  by 
Clement,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Theodoret,  is  decisive 
in  favour  of  the  above  conclusion :  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  do  moro  than  mention  the  others  that  have 
been  advanced.  J.  C.  Sclunidt  maintained  that  the 
epistle  was  addressed  to  Jewish  believers  of  Alexandria; 
Storr,  that  it  was  intended  for  those  of  Galatia:  Mace- 
*  donia  in  like  manner,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  have 
had  their  respective  advocates.  But  no  show  of  proba- 
bility attaches  to  any  of  these  suppositions. 

Obigixal  lamgcagk.— In  order  to  accouut  for  the 
difference  of  style  between  our  epistle  and  the  acknow- 
ledged ones  of  St.  Paul,  several  ancient  writers,  hold- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  supposed 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  Aramaic  and  then 
translated  into  Greek.     But  no  historical  tradition 
exists  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  whole  structure  of  the  epistle.    The  comparative 
piirity  of  the  Greek;  the  periodic  style,  so  foreign  from 
the  Hebrew  and  its  dialects;  the  use  of  Greek  expres- 
sions which  can  only  be  rendered  in  Hebrew  by  a  peri- 
phrasis; the  frequent  paronomasia,  ch.  xi.  s;  iiii.li;  and  the 
constant  use  of  the  LXX.  version  —all  prove  that  our 
present  text  is  the  original  one.    No  trace  of  any  other 
exists.    If  it  be  asked,  Why  should  an  epistle  intended 
fur  the  Jews  of  Palestine  be  composed  in  Greek  and  not 
in  their  native  tongue?  we  reply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Greek  was  probably  more  extensively  understood 
and  spoken  in  Judea  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
Roman  procurator  transacted  public  business  in  this 
Lmgii  i,'.-.  and  it         nokan  by  th(  rast  multitudi  a 
who  thronged  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts  of  passover  and 
pentecost.    The  people  expected  that  Paul  would  have 
addressed  them  in  Greek,  and  were  surprised  into 
silence  by  his  use  of  the  Aramaic,  Ac.  uJL  x,    We  may 
add  that  the  extensive  use  of  the  LXX.  even  in  Pales- 
tine must  have  familiarized  the  native  Jews  with  the 
language  in  which  that  version  is  written.    And  in  the 
next  place,  the  same  reason  exists  for  our  epistle  being 
written  in  Greek  as  for  any  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament;  viz.  that  Greek  was  at  tliat  time  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  world.    Tholuck  argues  that  if 
Paul  were  the  author,  he  would  have  addressed  his 
countrymen  in  their  own  tongue :  he  forgets  that  the 
epistle  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  at  large,  and 
to  be  a  Krrjfta  it  del,  even  unto  the  end  of  time. 

Time  ami  PLACE  or  writing.  The  epistle  itself 
enables  us  to  place  a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  bo 
supposed  to  have  been  written.  The  temple,  and  the 
temple  services,  are  manifestly  in  existence:  the  epistle 
therefore  must  have  been  composed  before  A.D.  70,  the 
year  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  city.  If  it  be  ad- 
mitted  to  be  a  production  of  St.  Paul,  the  passage*  at 
the  close  agree  best  with  the  supposition  that  it  was 
written  by  the  apostle  during,  or  shortly  after  the  close 
of,  his  first  captivity  at  Rome:  if  the  latter,  from  some 
place  in  Italy.  The  particular  place  remains  an  un- 
solved problem :  and  this  whether  Paul  or  Apollos  be 
considered  the  author. 

Contents.  —This  epistle  is  hortatory  rather  titan  argu- 
mentative in  character;  and  though  dogmatical  as  well 
as  practical,  the  doctrinal  portion,  important  as  it  is,  is 

so  intermingled  with  the  practical,  tliat  we  cannot,  as  I  hood  carries  with  it  that  of  the  whole 
in  most  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  distinctly  separate  the  which,  according  to  the  famous  prophecy,  Je.  uii  Si-w, 
two.  The  readers  are  supposed  to  be  wavering  in  their  ,  was  intended,  in  due  time,  to  give  place  to  a  better  and 
allegiance  to  Christ;  doubtful  whether  to  go  forward  in  j  eternal  covenant,  ch  til.  tux  It  is  true  that  in  the  Levi- 
the  path  pointed  out  to  tliem,  or  to  retrace  their  steps  |  tical  ritual  and  sacrifices  we  have  a  typical  representa- 


to  the  "beggarly  elements"  of  Judaism.  The  general 
scope  therefore  of  the  epistle  is  to  prove  that  the  gospel 
not  only  contains  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  ancient 
religion,  but  supplies  what  was  wanting  in  it,  and  con- 
fers infinitely  greater  spiritual  blessings.  The  writer 
commences  with  a  contrast  between  Christ  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  those  created  beings  (Moses 
and  the  angel*}  who  assisted  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
old.  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son,  the  Creator  of  "the 
worlds,"  whose  throne  is  everlasting,  to  whom  even  the 
angel*  are  commanded  to  bow  the  knee;  whereas  these 
exalted  beings,  however  glorious,  are  but  "ministering 
spirits,"  obeying  their  Master's  will,  ch.  I.  Yet  this 
divine  person  became,  in  one  sense,  lower  than  the 
angels,  by  taking  our  nature  upon  him  with  all  its  in- 
nocent infirmities;  a  humiliation  necessary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  purpose  and  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
greatness  of  his  salvation,  will  be  the  guilt  of  those  who 
reject  him,  cb.  tl  lit  i,  2.  As  regards  Moses,  his  relation 
to  Christ  was  that  of  a  servant  to  the  son  of  the  house; 
in  every  respect  an  inferior  one,  ch.  ul  3  6.  Let  them 
therefore  hold  fast  their  profession,  and  take  warning 
from  the  example  of  their  forefathers,  who,  refusing  to 
follow  the  command  of  God,  forfeited  the  earthly  rest 
which  be  had  promised  them,  and  perished  in  the  wil- 
derness, ch.  111.  7  19  This  temporal  rest  was  but  the 
figure  of  a  future  and  eternal  one,  to  which  the  people 
of  God  look  forward,  and  to  which,  if  they  l»c  not  want- 
ing to  themselves,  they  may  attain  through  the  merits 
and  intercession  of  their  great  High-priest,  who,  though 
passed  into  the  heavens,  retains  a  fellow  feeling  for  their 
infirmities,  and  will  supply  grace  for  every  emergency, 
ch.  W. 

Tii.-  writer  hence  takes  occasion  to  pass  to  the  main 
topic  of  the  epistle,  the  priesthood  of  Christ  as  compared 
with  the  Jewish  priesthood  He  commences  with  ob- 
serving that  the  sacerdotal  office  comes  from  alwve,  and 
is  necessarily  discharged  by  men,  as  those  who,  from 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  infirmities,  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  imperfections  of  the  worshippers.  Both 
conditions  were  fulfilled  in  Christ,  who,  in  our  nature, 
became  experimentally  acquainted  with  suffering,  and 
who,  by  the  express  ap|»intment  of  God,  was  consti- 
tuted an  high- priest  after  the  order  or  manner  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  ch. »  i-io.  Considering  the  time  that  bad 
elapsed  since  their  conversion,  they  ought  to  have 
advanced  from  the  elements  to  the  deeper  doctrines  of 
their  religion;  let  them  beware  of  provoking  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  depart  from  them,  and,  in  firm  reliance  upon 
the  immutable  promise  of  God,  press  forward  in  the 
way  of  life,  ch  *i  After  this  digression  the  writer 
returns  to  the  subject  he  had  opened.  Christ  was  made 
an  high-priest  after  the  manner  of  Melchizedek.  He  is 
superior  therefore  to  the  Jewish  priests,  first,  inasmuch 
as  Abraham,  and  through  him  Levi,  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
chizedek, thereby  acknowledging  his  superiority;  and 
secondly,  inasmuch  as  our  Lord's  priesthood  is  of  eter- 
nal duration,  as  contrasted  with  the  constant  succession 
of  the  Levitical  priests -a  circumstance  prcfigrnVed  by 
the  absence  of  genealogical  records  relating  to  the  family 
of  Melchizedek.    The  inferiority  of  the  Jewish  pricat- 
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tion  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ;  still  it  was  but  a 
typical  one,  and  in  itself  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
posed end.  Christ  in  the  substance,  of  which  it  was  the 
shadow;  the  moot  holy  place  of  the  earthly  tabernack; 
has  given  place  to  heaven  itself,  the  blood  of  bull*  and 
goats  to  that  of  Christ,  the  annual  entrance  of  a  human 
mediator  to  the  |>eq>etual  appearance  l>eforc  (Sod  of  the 
divine  Mediator,  "ever  living"  to  plead  the  merit*  of 
hb  sacrifice  and  to  second  our  prayer*.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  thia  fulfilment  of  the  type,  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  can  never,  and  doe*  not  need  to,  I*-  rejx-ated, 
oh  It  ,x  i-i;  Tlic  epistle  concludes  with  various  horta- 
tory remarks.  After  a  solemn  warning  against  the 
danger  and  the  consequences  of  apostasy,  eh.  x  UK*,  the 
writer  encourages  his  readers  by  the  example?)  of  a 
number  of  famous  Old  Testament  characters,  who,  in 
their  several  ways,  furnish  signal  illustrations  of  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  faith;  and  Irids  them,  amidst 
their  present  sutTcriiigs,  which  all  Christians  must  ex- 
pect, ami  which  arc  intended  for  their  benefit,  look  off 
tins  earthly  scene  to  their  exalted  Saviour,  who  himself 
only  reached  the  crown  through  the  cross,  eh.  xl  iii  The 
last  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  inculcation  of  parti- 
cular moral  duties  and  some  personal  allusions,  eh.  xlll. 

Cmintntarui,  Jr. — Tim  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has,  as  might 
hare  tieeu  expected,  attracted  to  Itself  u  large  share <if  the  atten- 
tion of  commentators.  I'urysostoni  has  expounded  it  with  the 
good  sense  and  piety  fur  which  his  homilios  are  conspicuous. 
The  time,  though  nut  U>  the  fain*  extent,  may  be  said  of  the 
commentary  of  Theodoret,  and  the  Cttemv  of  Ttwvphylact  and 
(Ecuiuenins.  Of  the  Romisli  expositor*  the  tiest  are  Erasmus 
(his  doctrinal  indifTerontism  excepted),  Cornelius  a  Lipids,  and 
Calmet—  none  of  them,  however,  of  (treat  philological  value.  In 
the  reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  church  the  principal 
names  are  Calvin.  Ih»»,  Piscator,  to  which  may  be 
■Urines  of  Holland  and  Franca,  such  as  l)«  Dion, 
the  two  Capelli  The  commentaries  of  most  of 
prised  In  the  Cr.liri  Saeri.  Cocceius  and  hU  school 
the  epi.tle  with  a  ]«rticuUr  view  to  their  system  of  typology 
Tho  Arminians  can  Iwast  of  Grotius,  Clcrieus,  and  Wrlstein— 
the  hut  valuable  for  his  classical  citations.  Michoelia  (1747) 
may  be  said  to  lead  the  van  of  the  more  modern  continental 
criticism.  He  was  followed  by  C.irpzoviua  and  Schmidt.  The 
first  important  contribution  of  this  |wriod  was  the  work  of  Schuhc 
0818),  which,  in  spite  of  its  erroneous  dogmatical  tendencies, 
materially  promoted  t  lie  grammatical  exposition  of  the  epistle. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Bohmes'  commentary  (1S2*>).  Tholnck 
has  written  upon  our  epistle  (ISM)  with  the  piety,  though  with 
the  looseness  of  doctrinal  statement,  which  are  characteristic  of 
that  commentator.  The  most  comprehensive  and  scholarlike 
exposition  of  the  epistle  is  unquestionably  that  of  liloek:  un- 
happily what  has  Just  been  said  of  Tholuck  applies  still  more 
strongly  to  this  learned  and  conscientious  writer.  Two  com- 
mentaries have  recently  api«ared  in  Germany,  ono  by  Ebranl, 
forming  one  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Series,  tho  other  by 
Dnlitzsch.  The  latter  is  of  great  value,  especially  for  the  insight 
it  exhibits  into  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Tea 
laments,  its  interpretation  of  tho  passages  from  the  Old  TcsU 
ment,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  it  meets  the  theories  of 
the  atonement  which  have  been  ruceutly  ventilated  in  Germany. 

In  English  we  hate  few  commentaries  equal  to  the  wonts  of 
the  age.    The  great  work  of  Owen  will  always  remain  a  store 
house  of  doctrinal  and  experimental  divinity;  but  in  a  philo 
logical  point  of  view  it  is  inadequate.    Hammond  is  of  little 
»alue    The  work  of  Stuart  dismays  diligence  and  learning;  but, 
like  the  other  commentaries  of  the  same  writer,  it  is  .|«6cient  in 
accuracy  and  refinement  of  tact    (Witness  his  translation  of 
Ts>vu««ft  mm,  WrtMnWwf .  "  often  and  in  various  ways."  It 
should  have  boon,  "  by  sections."  i.e.  a  little  at  a  time,  Intimat 
Ing  the  prop,  "sire  nature  of  rv relation;  and  '  in  divers  manners." 
i  t.  by  type,  prophecy,  to  )  [%.  a.  L.) 

HE'BRON.  An  ancient  city  of  southern  Palestine. 
It*  original  name  was  Kirjath-Arba,  or  the  city  of 
Arba,  Jos.  xr.  and  it  is  now  culled  El  Khalil,  or  "tho 
friend."  It  is  situated  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  2800 


feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  commonly  reckoned 
one  of  the  oldest  of  cities,  being  built  t 


Zoan  in  Egypt,  Nu.xiii .tJL    The  modem  town,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  oaiue  site  as  the  ancient,  is  on  the 
slo{ie  of  a  hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Mature. 
Perhaps  the  best  view  of  it  is  obtained  by  the  traveller 
who  approaches  it  from  the  southern  desert.  After 
several  days'  journey,  in  which  the  parched  wilderness 
of  Petra  is  gradually  exchanged  for  wild  encampments 
of  lieilouins,  with  their  flocks  of  goats;  and  these  again 
for  scattered  corn-fields  interspersed  with  thickets  and 
stunted  trees;  one  more  of  the  long  succession  of  undu- 
lating hills  is  climbed,  and  before  the  eyes  is  the  wide 
valk-y  rich  with  trees,  and  fields,  and  vineyards,  and 
bcyoud  is  the  white  and  straggling  city  stretched  out 
along  the  dark  gray  mountain  side.    Behind  it  is  the 
road  to  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  the  heart  of  the 
country.    The  position  of  Hebron  in  the  journey  from 
the  desert  into  Palestine  is  very  similar  to  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  world's  religious  history.    It  greets  the 
traveller  on  the  confines  of  the  inhabited  country,  just 
as  its  name  meets  the  student  at  the  outset  of  historic 
times.    For  a  while  all  our  interest  and  attention  an 
centred  upon  the  home  of  Abraham — the  sojourner  in 
a  strange  land  -the  first  to  whom  a  special  revelation 
was  given— the  first  with  whom  a  special  covenant 
was  made.     Once  more  the  page  of  sacred  history 
dwells  upon  it,  when  the  rejected  dynasty  of  Saul  was 
passing  away,  and  David,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  set"  up  his  kingdom  there.     And  as  Hebron 
and  its  neighbourhood  gives  tho  traveller  but  s 
sorry  foretaste  of  the  interest  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
beauty  of  Galilee,  so  its  name  fades  away  from  scrip- 
ture history,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  prophet*, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  even  once  visited  by 
our  blessed  Lord.     There  remain,  however,  to  be 
mentioned  two  occasions— l*>th  of  them  in  early  time* 
and  of  lesser  importance—  on  which  it*  name  occurs  in 
tlte  Bible.    At  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Land  of  Promise,  the  territory  of  Hebron  fell  to  Caleb, 
who  drove  out  thence  the  Anakiin,  Jos  xr  li,  it.  and  it 
became  a  city  of  refuge,  Jos  xx.7,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  Jos.  xxi.  u.    Absalom  first  set  up  his  stand 
ard  of  revolt  at  Hebron,  ami  his  position  here  seems  to 
have  been  so  strong,  that  David  was  at  once  compelled 
to  flee  from  Jerusalem.    At  the  present  day  the  itreets 
are  narrow,  irregular,  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses  ore 
white-washed,  and  covered  with  flat  or  domed  roofs. 
The  bazaars  are  small,  and  are  covered  over  as  in  most 
eastern  cities.    The  most  conspicuous  object  is  the 
mosque  of  El  Haran,  built  over  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
the  burying  place  of  Abraham's  family.    It  is  200  feet 
long,  1 50  wide,  and  60  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  » 
colonnade  of  square  pilasters  forty -eight  in  number.  B 
is  guardod  by  Moslem  fanaticism  from  the  "infidel' 
gaze  of  Jew  and  Christian,  with  even  greater  jealousy 
thau  the  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem.    In  con.** 
quence,  for  600  years  no  European  has  been  admitted 
to  its  precincts,  except  an  Italian  who  entered  in 
disguise,  and  Ali  Bey,  a  Spanish  renegade.    But  M. 
Picrotti,  as  engineer  to  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  has 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  leisurely  examining  the 
building;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  18^'-  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  suite  were  allowed  to  visit 
the  interior,  of  which  a  description  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  extracts  from   App.  ii.  to  Dr.  Stanley'* 
Lteturti  on  the  Jcurish  Church,  ]>art  i. 
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'•  We  reached  the  south  eastern  corner  of  the  massive 
wall  of  inclosure,  the  point  at  which  inquiring  travel- 
lers from  generation  to  generation  have  been  checked  in 
ili-  ir  approach  to  this,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
authentic  of  all  the  holy  places  of  the  Holy  Land.  Up 
the  steep  flight  of  the  exterior  staircase,  gazing  close  at 
hand  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  wall,  amply  justi- 
fying Josephus'  account  of  the  marble-like  appearance 
of  the  huge  stones  which  compose  it,  we  rapidly 
mounted.    At  the  head  of  the  staircase,  which  by 
its  long  ascent  showed  that  the 
platform  of  the  mosque  was  on 
the  uppermost  Blope  of  the  hill, 
and  therefore  aliove  the  lerel 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  sacred 
cave  would  be  found,  a  sharp 
turn  at  once  brought  us  within 
the  precincts  and  revealed  to  us 
for  the  first  time  the  wall  from 
the  inside.  .  .  .  Wo  passed  at 
once  through  an  open  court  into 
the  mosque.     With  regard  to 
the  building  itself,  two  points  at 
once  became  apparent.  First, 
it  was  clear  that  it  hail  been 
originally  a  Byzantine  church. 
To  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople, ami  with  the  monas- 
tic churches  of  Mount  Athos, 
this  is  evident  from  the  double 
narthex  or  portico,  and  from  the 
four  pillars  of  the  nave.  Se- 
condly, it  was  clear  that  it  had 
been  converted  at  a  much  later  period  into  a  mosque. 
....  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  tombs  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, premising  always  that  these  tombs,  like  all 
those  in  Mussulman  mosques,  and  indeed  like  most 
tombs  in  Christian  churches,  do  not  profess  to  be  the 
actual  places  of  sepulture,  but  are  merely  monuments  or 
cenotaphs  in  honour  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath.  Each 
is  inclosed  within  a  separate  chapel  or  shrine,  closed 
with  gates  or  railings  similar  to  those  which  surround 
or  inclose  the  special  chapels  or  royal  tombs  in  West- 
minster Abbey.    The  two  first  of  these  shrines  or 
chapels  are  contained  in  the  inner  portico  or  narthex, 
before  the  entrance  into  the  actual  building  of  the 
mosque.    In  the  recess  on  the  right  is  the  shrine  of 
Abraham,  in  the  recess  on  the  left  that  of  Sarah,  each 
guarded  by  silver  gates.    The  shrine  of  Sarah  we  were 
requested  not  to  enter  as  being  that  of  a  woman.  A 
pall  lay  over  it.    The  shrine  of  Abraham,  after  a 
momentary  hesitation,  was  thrown  open.    The  cham- 
ber is  easel  in  marble.    The  so-called  tomb  consists  of 
a  coffin-like  structure,  altout  six  feet  high,  built  up  of 
plastered  stone  or  marble,  and  hung  with  three  carpets 
— green  embroidered  with  gold. 

"  Within  the  area  of  the  church  or  mosque  were  shown 
the  tombs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  They  are  placed 
under  separate  chapels,  in  the  walls  of  which  are  win- 
dows, and  of  which  the  gates  are  grated,  not  with  silver, 
bat  iron  bars.  Their  situation,  planted  as  they  are 
in  the  body  of  the  mosque,  may  indicate  their  Chris- 
tian origin.  In  almost  all  Mussulman  sanctuaries,  the 
tombs  of  distinguished  persons  are  placed,  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  but  in  the  corners.  To  Rebe- 
kah's  tomb  the  same  decorous  rule  of  the  exclusion  of 


male  visitors  naturally  applied  as  in  the  case  of  Sarah's. 
But  on  requesting  to  see  the  tomb  of  Isaac,  we  were 
entreated  not  to  enter;  and  on  asking,  with  some  sur- 
prise, why  an  objection  which  had  been  conceded  for 
Abraham  should  be  raised  in  the  case  of  his  far  less 
eminent  son,  were  answered  that  the  difference  lay  in 
the  characters  of  the  two  patriarchs :  1  Abraham  was 
full  of  loving- kindness;  he  had  withstood  even  the  reso- 
lution of  God  against  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  he  was 
goodness  itself,  and  would  overlook  any  affront.  But 


(323. )     Hebron— the  Great  Mosque  and  part  of  the  Town.-  Laconic.  V«r*fe  en  Orient. 


Isaac  was  proverbially  jealous,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  exasperate  him.  When  Ibrahim  Pasha 
(as  conqueror  of  Palestine)  had  endeavoured  to  enter,  he 
had  been  driven  out  by  Isaac,  and  fell  lack  as  if  thun- 
derstruck.' The  chapel  in  fact  contains  nothing  of  in- 
terest; but  I  mention  this  story  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
singular  sentiment  which  it  expresses,  and  also  because 
it  well  illustrates  the  peculiar  feeling  which  has  tended 
to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  place — an  awe,  amount- 
ing to  terror,  of  the  great  personages  who  lay  beneath, 
and  who  would,  it  was  supposed,  be  sensitive  to  any 
disrespect  shown  to  their  graves,  and  revenge  it  accord- 
ingly. The  shrines  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were  shown  in 
recesses,  corresponding  to  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
but  in  a  separate  cloister  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 

mosque  

"  It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this  point  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  subject  of  the  greatest  interest;  namely, 
the  sacred  cave  itself,  in  which  one  at  least  of  the  pa- 
triarchal family  may  possibly  still  repose  intact—  the 
embalmed  body  of  Jacob.  It  may  well  lie  supposed 
that  to  thiB  object  our  inquiries  throughout  were 
directed.  One  indication  alone  of  the  cavern  beneath 
was  visible.  In  the  interior  of  the  mosque,  at  the  comer 
of  the  shrine  of  Abraham,  was  a  small  circular  hole, 
about  eight  inches  across,  of  which  one  foot  al>ovo  the 
pavement  was  built  of  strong  masonry,  but  of  which 
the  lower  part,  as  far  as  we  could  see  and  feel,  was  of 
the  living  rock.  This  cavity  appeared  to  open  into  a 
dark  space  beneath,  and  that  Bpace  (which  the  guardians 
of  the  mosque  believed  to  extend  under  the  whole  plat- 
form) can  hardly  bo  anything  else  than  the  ancient 
cavern  of  Machpelah.    This  was  the  only  aperture 
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which  the  guardians  recognize* I.  Once,  they  said,  2500 
yearn  ago,  a  servant  of  a  great  king  had  penetrated 
through  some  other  entrance.  He  descended  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  and  of  remarkable  corpulence; 
he  returned  blind,  deaf,  withered,  and  crippled.  Since 
then  the  entrance  was  cloned,  and  this  aperture  alone 
was  left,  partly  for  the  sake  of  suffering  the  holy  air  of 
the  cave  to  escape  into  the  mosque,  and  be  scented  by  the 
faithful;  partly  for  the  sake  of  allowing  a  lamp  to  be  let 
down  by  a  chain,  which  we  saw  suspended  at  the  mouth, 
to  bum  u|xm  the  sacred  cave.  We  asked  whether  it 
could  not  bo  lighted  now  J  *  No,'  they  said,  '  the  saint 
likes  to  have  a  lamp  at  night,  but  not  in  the  full  day- 

light; 

"  With  that  glimpse  into  the  dark  void  we  and  the 
world  without  must  for  the  present  be  satisfied.  Whether 
any  other  entrance  is  known  to  the  Mussulmans  them- 
selves must  lie  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  original  en- 
trance to  the  cave,  if  it  is  now  to  be  found  at  all  must 
probably  be  on  the  southern  face  of  the  hill,  between  the 
mosque  and  the  gallery  containing  the  shrine  of  Joseph, 
and  entirely  obstructed  by  the  ancient  Jewish  wall, 
(irobably  built  across  it  for  this  very  purpose." 

The  above  account  of  the  entrance  to  the  sacred 
cave  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  results  of  the 
researches  of  M.  Pierotti,  who  states,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Time*,  April  30,  1SC2,  "  The  true  entrance  to 
the  patriarchs'  tomb  is  to  be  seen  close  to  the  western 
wall  of  the  inclosure,  and  near  the  north-west  corner; 
it  is  guarded  by  a  very  thick  iron  railing,  and  I  was 
not  allowed  to  go  near  it.  1  observed  that  the  Mus- 
sulmans themselves  did  not  go  very  near  it.  In  the 
court  opposite  the  entrance  gate  of  the  mosque  there  is 
an  opening,  through  which  I  was  allowed  to  go  down 
for  three  steps,  aud  I  was  ablo  to  ascertain  by  sight  aud 
touch  that  the  rock  exists  there,  and  to  conclude  it  to 
be  about  five  feet  thick.  From  the  short  observations 
I  could  make  during  my  brief  descent,  as  also  from  the 
consideration  of  the  east  wall  of  the  mosque,  and  the 


HEIFER,  RED,  the  ordinance  op.  TWsotuuujw. 
which  is  described  at  length  in  Nu.  xix.,  it  otto  of  the 
most  peculiar  connected  with  the  ancient  econutnv,  and 
stands  in  some  degree  apart  from  the  more  strictly 
religious  sacrifices.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ordinance  >  t 
cleansing  rather  than  of  atonement,  in  the  usual 
tation  of  the  term.  There  are  three 
it  that  require  consideration— the  nature  of  the  defile- 
ment that  called  for  it,  the  special  means  of  i-kaniing 
provided,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  were  to  te 
applied  to  the  persons  interested. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  defilement  con- 
templated was  of  a  simply  external  and  ceremonial 
kind,  it  was  such  as  arose  from  incidental  contact 
with  the  dead — touching  a  dead  body,  entering  into 
or  dwelling  in  a  tent  where  a  dead  body  lav,  light- 
ing on  the  bone  of  a  dead  man  in  the  field,  or  being 
employed  about  a  grave  wherein  the  anhes  of  the 
dead  rejtosed.     In  short,  corporeal  intercourse  with 
the  dead  in  any  of  the  forms   and  circumrtances 
under  which  it  might  happen,  was  held  to  constitute 
a  defilement,  and  a  defilement  which  could  not  he 
got  rid  of,  even  by  the  appointed  means  of  purifica- 
tion, in  a  shorter  period  than  seven  days ;  a  aimpkU 
revolution  of  one  of  the  shorter  cycles  of  time  must 
pass  over  a  man  before  he  could  be  restored  to  Lis 
former  condition.    Why  should  it  have  been  so !  De- 
filement iu  such  a  case  implied  sin;  indeed,  the  ordinance 
is  expressly  called  "a  purification  from  sin,"  »«r  »;and 
yet  one  does  not  readily  perceive  how  it  should  haw 
been  so,  since  the  occasion  of  it  was  something  so  en- 
tirely outward,  often  also  purely  accidental,  and  nw*t 
frequently  even  must  have  come  in  the  very  act  of  (fit- 
charging  relative  and  social  duties.    Sin  when  spokes 
of  in  such  circumstances,  with  the  defilement  occaaontd 
by  it,  must  have  been  understood  in  a  looser  sense  than 
when  considered  as  the  actual  and  conscious  tr»n.«i.T«r 
sion  of  a  divine  command :  it  must  have  been  sin  in 
its  more  general  aspect,  as  making  itself  known  by  it 


little  information  I  extracted  from  the  chief  santon,  I  effects  in  the  community,  and  conveying  a  certain  taint 
who  jealously  guards  the  sanctuary,  I  consider  that  a  [  of  pollution,  a  kind  of  social  defilement,  to  all  who  might 
part  of  the  grotto  exists  under  the  mosque,  and  that  |  anyhow  come  into  contact  with  them.    Now,  death  u 


the  other  part  is  under  the  court,  but  at  a  lower  level 
than  that  lying  under  the  mosque." 

There  are  two  aneieut  |mh>1s  outside  the  town  which 
still  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water.  It  may  be 
that  one  of  these  is  the  "pool  in  Hebron,"  over  which 
the  hands  and  feet  of  the  murderers  of  Iahbosheth  were 
hung  up  by  David's  orders,  l  Sa.  W.  II     At  some  dis- 


emphatically  the  wages  of  sin  ;  it  is  the  visible  earthb- 
penalty  with  which  God  in  his  providence  attests  hi* 
abhorrence  of  the  evil.  And  as  it  is  the  appointed  fruit 
so  it  is  also  the  proper  image  of  sin — being  the  eomn- 
tion  of  all  good,  the  consummation  of  all  evil  in  respect 
to  men's  natural  life;  aud  so  is  in  utter  contrariety  to  the 
nature  of  Him,  who  is  life  itself  incorruptible  i 


tance  down  the  valley  is  a  wide- spreading  evergreen  I  of  glory.  Most  fitly,  therefore,  in  a  symbolical  religion 
oak,  called  "Abraham's  oak,"  under  which  the  patri-  |  like  the  Mosaic,  in  which  the  circumstances  and  reU- 
arch  is  said  to  liave  pitched  Ins  tent.  It  is  a  fine  tree,  I  tions  of  the  body  were  ever  made  to  represent  and  image 
and  stands  well  in  the  plain;  but  is  of  no  remarkable  those  of  the  soul,  was  death  in  erery  form  treated  »» 
antiquity.  The  whole  valley  is  rich  with  vineyards  the  great  witness  and  remembrancer  of  sin;  and  race, 
(the  vine  according  to  Jewish  tradition  being  indigenous  whenever  men  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
at  Hebron)  in  each  of  which  is  a  watch-tower  occupied  '  death,  or  were  called  to  handle  the  bodily  remain*  of 
by  the  owner  at  the  time  of  vintage.  The  inhabitants  ,  the  dead,  the  evidence  was  brought  home  to  tl*m  of 
being  Moslems,  no  wine  is  made  of  these  grapes;  but  1  their  connection  with  a  death- stricken,  therefore  sinful 
they  are  dried  into  raisins,  or  their  juioo  is  boiled  i  community,  the  occasion  was  wisely  turned  into  a  pnv 
down  into  a  sort  of  mast  or  molasses,  and  exported  tical  admonition— teaching  them  to  regard  it  as  brii*" 
into  Egypt.    This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew   ing  a  sort  of  interruption  to  their  intercourse 


debatk  mentioned  in  Ge.  xliii.  11,  Eze.  xxvii.  17,  and 
translated  honey  in  Eng.  version.  {Sec  Honey.)  These 
grapes  of  the  vale  of  Hebron  cannot  but  recall  to  the 
thoughtful  traveller  the  cluster  borne  by  two  of  the 
spies  from  Eshcol,  which  tradition  places  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, Nu  lilt  '.3  [ft  t.  m  | 


heaven,  and  calling  for  an  act  of  purgation,  before  thej 
were  prepared  for  free  intercommunion  with  the  liriai 
in  Jerusalem. 

2.  In  perfect  accordance  with  the  nature  ii  the 


defilement,  was  the  appointed  medium  of  purifkaU'* 
|  it  also  was  quite  outward,  and  directed  mainly  tot!* 
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end  of  improving  the  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  a  lively  sense  of  sin  in  the  conscience,  and  en- 
gaging men's  efforts  against  all  that  might  lead  them 
into  transgression.  One  might  say  it  was  a  ritual 
purification  from  a  ceremonial  defilement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convoying  instruction  regarding  what  constituted 
a  real  defilement,  and  the  necessity  of  purification 
from  it.  Hence,  all  the  explanations,  which  go  on  the 
supposition  of  the  ideas  respecting  sin  and  purification 
being  here  presented  in  a  peculiarly  intense  and  ag- 
gravated form,  must  be  viewed  as  somewhat  strained  and 
unnatural.  The  circumstances  and  occasion  of  the  ordi- 
nance manifestly  point  in  the  opposite  direction :  they 
would  lead  us  to  expect  some  marked  inferiority  in 
the  outward  appliances  of  the  service,  as  having 
directly  to  do  with  only  a  corporeal  defilement  and  a 
ceremonial  cleansing.    Such  we  find  was  actually  the 

case.    The  victim  ordered  to  be  employed  for  the 

occasion  was  a  female  -  a  heifer;  while  all  the  greater 

offerings  for  the  sins  of  the  people  consisted  of  males. 

Then,  of  this  particular  offering  no  part  came  upon 

the  altar;  even  the  Mood  was  not  presented  there,  but 

was  only  sprinkled  before  the  tabernacle,  and  sprinkled, 

not  by  the  high- priest,  but  by  the  son  of  the  high  priest. 

Further,  while  the  carcase  was  to  be  burned  without 

the  camp,  no  special  charge  was  given  in  respect  to 

its  being  done  upon  a  clean  place,  and  it  was  to  bo 

burned  entire,  with  the  skin,  and  even  the  dung  about 

it.    In  regard  to  the  red  colour  of  the  victim  great 

diversity  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  still  continues  ;  with  running  water,  and  sprinkled  on  the 
to  do  to.     The  elder  typologists  usually  sought  to  j  first  on  the  third,  and  again  on  the  seventh  day;  this 
explain  this  by  a  reference  to  the  blood  of  Christ,    sprinkling  was  to  be  done  with  a  bunch  of  hyssop  in 

it  of  blood  generally  —  [  the  hand  of  a  clean  person  (not  necessarily  a  priest, 
symbol  of  life.     But  th 


sprinkled  before  the  tabernacle  uu 
before  the  temple)  to  indicate  that  it  had 
way  to  do  with  atonement;  but  the  ashc 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  person  labouring 
under  the  ceremonial  defilement.  These  ashes  had  first 
to  be  mixed  with  living  or  fresh  water;  which  beyond  all 
doubt  was  a  symbol  of  pure  and  blessed  life.  Viowed 
naturally,  the  ashes  of  course  rather  formed  a  defiling 
than  a  purifying  intermixture -  as  the  blood  also  did  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  was  applied  to  tho  person  of  the 
worshipper:  and  it  is  foolish  to  speak,  as  some  have  done, 
of  th.-ir  being  employed  along  with  the  water  as  a  sort  of 
wash.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  such  a  natural  use  of 
ashes;  and,  as  we  have  lure  to  do  with  a  sacrifice,  though 
a  sacrifice  of  an  inferior  kind,  it  is  simply  from  being  the 
ashes  of  a  slain  victim  that  they  are  to  be  understood 
as  deriving  the  purifying  virtue  tliat  attached  to  them. 
N»  Ko.  tlx ».  The  circumstance,  it  may  be  added,  of 
both  the  officiating  priest  and  the  person  who  gathered 
the  ashes  being  rendered  unclean  till  the  evening, 
arose  not  from  there  being  unclcanness  about  the  heifer, 
but  merely  because  the  whole  action  with  it  had  respect 
to  a  state  of  defilement  and  its  means  of  purification. 

3.  In  regard,  finally,  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
medium  of  purification  was  to  be  applied,  the  following 
directions  wore  given:  the  ashes  were  to  be  gathered 
together  and  kept  in  a  clean  place;  then,  from  time  to 
time,  as  persons  became  unclean  by  contact  with  the 
dead,  a  portion  of  the  ashes  was  to  be  taken,  mixed 


blood  as  the  bearer  and 
question  naturally  arises,  Why  such  a  special  reference 
either  to  life-blood  generally  or  to  the  life-blood  of 
Christ  in  this  ordinance,  which  has  so  many  palpable 
marks  of  inferiority  about  it  ?    Why  not  much  rather 
such  a  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
atonement  in  the  groat  sin  and  burnt  offerings,  where 
it  might  more  readily  have  been  looked  for  f    We  miss 
it  where  atonement  in  the  stricter  sense  is  concerned, 
and  would  find  it  only  here  where  everything  assumes 
a  lower  and  looser  form.    If  the  colour  were  to  be 
viewed  as  having  reference  to  life — inUnnivf  I  iff,  as 
Delitzsch  puts  it  (Com.  Heb  p.  a*.)  -  it  should  be  simply 
as  pointing  by  way  of  contrast  to  death,  from  the  pol- 
lution of  which  the  rite  was  intended  to  deliver.    So  it 
is  understood  by  several  writers,  who  bring  the  colour 
into  connection  with  the  other  qualities  required  in  the 
heifer;   viz.  that  it  should  bo  perfect  or  maimless, 
without  blenu»h,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke— all 
indicative  of  fife,  and  fife  in  its  freshest  and  purest 
form.    Such  qualities  might  certainly  be  regarded  as 
expressive  of  this  idea;  they  naturally  pointed  in  that 
direction;  but  the  connection  between  the  colour  and 
life  (red  =  blood  =  life)  is  scarcely  of  the  same  kind, 
and,  as  liauingarten  remarks  (put  u  p.  rat),  looks  rather 
abstract  and  far-fetched.    Possibly  it  may  have  been 
viewed  merely  as  tho  earth-colour  (nlom,  red.  whence 
i ii.m  a*  to  his  fleshly  form  got  the  name  Adam),  and  s<> 
may  have  had  n|>ecial  respect  to  the  flesh,  as  that 
which  in  this  ordinance  was  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  purification.    Thus  understood,  it  would  fitly  accord 
with  the  other  points ;  and  so  also  does  the  portion  of 
the  whole  set  apart  for  the  act  of  personal  purification, 
which  was  not  the  blood  but  the  ashes.    The  blood 


another  note  of  inferiority  in  the  rite) ;  and  then,  after 
washing  his  clothes  and  bathing  Ins  person,  the  subject 
of  the  ordinance  became  clean  on  the  seventh  day  at 
even.  Why  hyssop  was  appointed  to  be  used  in  this 
application  of  the  material  of  cleansing,  and  hyssop, 
cedar  wood,  and  a  bit  of  scarlet  thrown  into  the  fire 
that  turned  the  carcass  of  the  heifer  into  ashes,  cannot 
be  very  certainly  determined.  The  hyssop,  it  would 
appear,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  possess  some 
sort  of  abstergent  properties,  and  its  employment  on 
this  occasion  has  often  been  associated  with  that  idea; 
but  this  must  be  held  doubtful  as  regards  the  particu- 
lar plant  in  question  (ttt  Hvasop),  and  also  as  re- 
gards its  specific  use  in  the  administration  of  the  rite. 
And  why  scarlet  should  have  been  so  employed,  and  a 
bit  of  cedar,  no  reasons  quite  satisfactory  have  been 
discovered,  but  the  more  common  opinion  now  is,  that 
bo  til  were  taken  as  emblems  of  life — cedar  from  its 
durability,  and  scarlet  as  being  the  blood  or  life  colour. 
[It  could  not  have  been  the  lofty  cedar  of  Lebanon 
that  was  meant;  for  wood  of  that  description  could  not 
have  been  had  in  the  desert  where  the  ordinance  was 
first  instituted;  some  smaller  species  of  tree,  probably  a 
taller  sort  of  juni|*?r,  must  have  been  meant.]  The 
general  design,  however,  of  the  sprinkling  was  plain 
enough;  it  was  to  impart  to  the  body  of  the  denied 
person  the  virtue  of  an  appropriate  cleansing  medium; 
so  that  whatever  of  purity  was  in  the  one,  passed  over  in 
a  manner  upon  the  other.  And  thus  at  the  end  of  a  week 
of  separation  he  who  had  been  excluded  from  free  inter- 
course with  the  living,  on  account  of  his  commerce  with 
the  dead,  was  again  restored  to  the  privileges  of  God's 
acknowledged  children. 

The  service  of  sprinkling  had  also  to  lie  performed  upon 
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the  tout  (or  house)  of  the  defiled,  mid  the  utensils  and 
articles  of  furniture  in  it,  a*  having  all  shared  in  the 
ceremonial  defilement  of  the  owner,  Nu.  xix.  18.  But  it 
was  only  of  course  from  being  popularly  viewed  as  in 
a  sense  identified  with  him;  he  alone  was  still  the 
proper  subject  either  of  the  defilement  or  of  the  purifica- 
tion. And  the  chief  bearing  of  the  service  in  Christian 
times  has  been  thus  indicated  by  an  inspired  writer: 
"  If  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanc- 
tified to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  P 
Ha.ix.l3.it.  Here,  the  design  of  the  ordinance  is  ex- 
pramly  limited  to  the  sanctifying  of  the  flesh ;  (not, 
however,  that  all  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  as  is  very 
often  represented,  were  equally  outward  in  their  bear- 
ing and  effects);  and  the  conclusion  drawn  is,  from  the 
less  to  the  greater :  if  a  corporeal  defilement  could  be 
purged  by  such  materials  of  cleansing,  how  much  more 
the  guilty  conscience  by  the  infinite  prtsciousness  anil 
efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ!  The  ever-reenrring 
promptitude  and  confidence  with  which  throughout 
the  families  and  generations  of  Israel  the  one  kind  of 
purification  was  effected,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a 
Messed  pledge  and  assurance  that  the  other  and  higher 
shall  without  fail  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of  every 
one  who,  under  a  sense  of  sin, 
tion  to  the  blood  of  the  Lamb! 
HEIR.   S<e  Inheritance. 

HEL'BON  [fat],  a  city,  mentioned  only  by  Ezckiel, 
and  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  which  supplied  Tyre 
with  articles  of  merchandise,  "  the  wine  of  Helbon  and 
white  wool,"  cn.  xx»il  ik  Its  wine  was  renowned  at  a 
much  later  period  than  that  of  Esekiel.  for  Strain 
notices  it  among  the  luxuries  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
that  they  required  to  have  Chalybonian  wine  from 
Syria  (L  x».)  The  same  fact  is  also  reported  by  Athen- 
asus  (Sympo*.  i  a).  Until  recently  this  place  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Greek  Chalybnn  and  the 
modern  Aleppo.  But  recent  investigation  has  led  to 
another,  and  apparently  more  correct  new.  The  Hel- 
bon of  Ezekiel  is  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  is  also  in 
the  prophet  immediately  connected  with  Damascus; 
but,  as  Robinson  justly  states,  "  Aleppo  produces  no 
wine  of  any  reputation,  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural 
channel  of  commerce  between  Aleppo  and  Tyre  "  (Suppi. 
Rt-uarcbM.p.  4Ti).  He  therefore  thinks  the  missionaries 
are  right  in  fixing  on  a  place  that  still  bears  the  name 
of  Helbon— a  valley  about  three  and  a  half  hours  dis- 
tant on  the  north  from  Damascus.  Of  this  sweet 
valley  Porter  says,  "It  is  a  winding  glen  through  a 
gravelly  torrent-bed,  shut  in  by  the  mountains  that 
rise  in  steep  white  acclivities  1000  foet  or  more,  here 
and  there  crowned  with  cliffs,  that  look  in  the  distance  I 
like  Gothic  castles.  The  banks  of  the  winter  torrent  1 
are  lined  with  vineyards,  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  and  a  ' 
few  walnuts,  whose  dark-green  foliage  contrasts  well 
with  the  snowy  limestone.  The  terraced  vineyards 
run  away  up  the  mountain  sides,  clinging  to  spots 
where  one  would  think  no  human  foot  could  rest.  .  .  . 
Its  trade  with  the  shepherd  Bcdawtn  made,  and  still 
makes,  it  a  wool  depot,  and  this  article  also  it  supplied 
in  the  markets  of  Tyre.  The  wine  of  Helbon  was 
another  of  its  exports.  Here  is  that  wine-producing 
Helbon.    The  Koran  lays  a  veto  on  the  manufacture, 

i  as  ever,  and  the  'infidels' 


of  Damascus  still  make  their  best  wine  fruu  them' 
(Murrajr-i  Handbook,  p.  «W). 

HE' LI,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary,  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke,  and 
most  Ukely  his  father.    (Set  Genealogies.) 

HELL.  In  the  article  Hade*  it  was  stated  that 
in  the  English  Bible  the  word  htll  is  given  as  the 
translation  both  of  hade*  and  gekenna  <y<m0,  but 
that  it  ought  now  to  be  retained  as  the  equivalent  only 
of  the  latter.  Originally,  indeed,  our  hell  corresponded 
more  exactly  to  hades,  being  derived  from  the  Kazoo 
Man,  to  cover,  and  signifying  merely  the  covered,  or 
invisible  place — the  habitation  of  those  who  have  gone 
from  this  visible  terrestrial  region  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
But  it  has  been  so  long  appropriated  in  common  usage 
to  the  place  of  future  punishment  for  the  wicked,  that 
its  earlier  meaning  has  been  lost  sight  of.  The  distinc- 
tive term  for  this  place  in  Scripture  is  gthmna.  But 
gektnna  is  not  properly  a  Greek  word,  nor  does  it  ever 
occur  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  j 
it  is  simply  the  abbreviated  form  of  two  Hebrew  term* 
gt-hinnom  (cirmrs),  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  or,  a>  it  i» 

also  put,  the  valley  of  the  sou  of  Hinnom.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  lost  in  a  remote  antiquity,  and  it  occur* 
in  Joshua  as  already  in  current  use,  Jo*,  xt,  t  But  only 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  did 
the  name  acquire  a  sinister  meaning.  The  valley  lay 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  indeed 
but  a  continuation  of  the  lengthened  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat — forming  that  portion  of  it  which  lay  on 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  chief  burying 
ground  of  the  inhabitants.  What  chiefly,  however, 
gave  it  a  name  of  infamy  was  the  use  made  of  it  by 
Manasseh,  as  the  place  in  which  he  cause*  1  his  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  t fh.  xxxiit  c  Joaiah 
afterwards,  among  bis  reforming  defiled  the 

place  "  that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch."  xki  xxiii.io.  The 
ox  act  spot  where  this  desecration  took  place  was  called 
Tophtt,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sounding  of 
the  drums  (toph  meaning  drum),  which  had  been  em 
ployed  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  sacrificed  children 
And  the  prophets,  in  denouncing  the  judgments  of 
Heaven  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  declared 
that  this  Tophct.  or  valley  of  Hinnom,  would  be  turned 
into  a  valley  of  slaughter,  where  the  carcases  of  the 
slain  should'ho  laid,  and  where  the  fire  of  Cod's  wrath 
should  consume  them,  Ib.isb.Mi  lxrt  »;  J«.»ti  »  Bar 
ing  thus  associated  with  it  the  consummation  of  man  * 
wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consummation  of 
God's  judgments  on  the  other,  it  became  the  appro- 
priate  earthly  type  of  the  place  of  eternal  misery— the 
place  where  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  should  for  em 
burn  against  those  who  had  left  this  world  in  a  state  "f 
final  impeniteney.  In  course  of  time  also  the  nanr 
passed  into  current  use  as  the  common  designation  of 
this  place  of  torment.  (See  Wetstein  on  Mat.  v.  21 
where  many  quotations  are  given  from  Jewish  writing*! 

Our  Lord  simply  adopted  on  this  point  the  current 
language  of  the  time,  and  gave  also  the  sanction  of  hi» 
authority  to  the  leading  ideas  involved  in  it.  Gehenna, 
or  hell,  is  with  him  the  place  of  final  torment,  and  of 
torment  especially  as  represented  by  the  action  of  con 
su tning  fire ;  in  several  places  he  uses  the  rompta 
phrase.  "  hell  of  fire."  Mat.  t  a;  nW.  i»;  and  in  some  al«o 
he  adds  the  fearfully  descriptive  clause,  "Where  the 
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fire  is  not  quenched;"  or  thus,  "  into  hell,  into  the  fire 
unquenchable,"  Vw.lx.4XM,     In  at  leant  one  of  the 
passages,  though  in  more,  acconling  to  the  received 
text,  there  is  the  additional  element  "f  "  their  worm 
dieth  not;"  but  the  prevailing  form  of  representation, 
both  among  Jewish  authorities  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  that  of  penal,  unquenchable  fire.    Hence,  the 
frequent  representation  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  "the  lake 
of  fire,  burning  with  brimstone,"  Re  xix.»;  xx.io.ftc  ;  and 
also  the  figurative  use  of  gehenna  in  Ja.  iii.  6,  the  only 
passage  of  the  New  Testament,  save  in  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, where  the  word  occurs,  and  where  the  unruly 
tongue  U  spoken  of  as  being  "set  on  fire  of  hell"— the 
fiery  element  tieing  in  this  case  regarded  not  as  an  in- 
strument of  torture,  but  as  the  ever  active  and  turbu- 
lent source  of  mischief.    Fire  therefore,  it  would  seem, 
in  its  connection  with  hell,  is  to  bo  regarded  as  an 
emblem  rather  than  as  a  reality;  the  various  applica- 
tions made  of  it,  and  its  connection  with  a  gnawing 
worm,  as  well  as  with  brimstone,  seem  to  show  that 
we  have  here,  as  indeed  generally  in  things  pertaining 
to  eternity,  not  the  very  form,  but  only  an  expressive 
emblem  of  the  reality. 

There  will  be  no  more  an  actual  fire  in  hell,  or  burn- 
ing brimstone,  or  a  gnawing  worm,  than  in  heaven  there 
Hill  be  thrones  of  gold,  amaranthine  crowns,  rivers  of 
pleasure,  or  repa*ts  of  material  enjoyment.     But  in 
either  case,  the  most  correct  and  living  idea  we  can 
now  get  of  the  reality  is  by  conceiving  of  it  under  those 
significant  emblems.     Let  the  immediate  sources  of 
pain  be  wliat  the)'  may,  the  representations  given  in 
Scripture  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  place 
for  the  finally  impenitent,  where  pain  shall  for  ever 
urge  them — pain  not  lees  intense  and  awf  uL  than  if  the 
unhappy  victims  were  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire,  or  had  a 
worm  perpetually  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  their  being. 
And  if  anything  could  add  to  the  certainty  and  horror  of 
such  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  it  would  be  the 
circumstance  that  the  strongest  announcements  respect- 
ing it  came  directly  from  the  lips  of  the  merciful  Re- 
deemer, and  from  the  pen  of  his  most  gentle  and  loving 
disciple.      Nothing  but  the  stern  realities  of  truth 
could  have  drawn  such  revelations  of  the  coming  eter- 
nity from  hearts  so  liable  to  be  touched  with  the  finer 
feelings  and  susceptibilities  of  nature.    Love  itself — 
love  in  its  highest  exercise—  could  hero  do  nothing 
more  than  forewarn  of  the  ooming  evil,  and  provide  the 
wav  of  escape  from  it. 
HELLENISTS.    See  Grecians. 
HELMET.    See  Armour. 

HELPS  [Gr.  curiam],  the  designation  employed 
for  a  class)  of  official  ministrations  in  the  primitive 
church,  1  Co.  xii  2*;  but  the  precise  nature  of  which  is 
nowhere  particnlarly  described,  and  has  lieen  most 
variously  understood.    It  lias  lieen  supposed  to  mean 
prophetical   gifts;   the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues; 
offices  of  service  by  way  of  baptizing  such  as  had  been 
by  the  apostles,  and  going  where  they  could 
diaconal  ministrations  towards  the  sick,  kc. 
-according  to  the  fancy  of  individual  writers.    It  is 
surely  better  to  leave  undetermined  what  Scripture 
itself  has  not  exactly  defined.    The  natural  import  of 
the  word  seems  to  point  to  some  sort  of  subsidiary  ser- 
vices) that  were  performed  by  persons  who  were  not 
deemed   qualified  for  the  higher  and  more  directly 
spiritual  offices  of  the  church;  but  what  these  might  be 
'-.innot  now  with  any  certainty  be  determined. 
Vol_  I. 


HE'MAN,  a  Levitc,  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites, 
the  grandson  of  Samuel,  and  son  of  Joel,  l  Ch.  it  33, $4 
And  it  appeare  to  have  been  not  another,  but  the 
same  person  who  is  elsewhere  called  an  Ezraliite,  and 
reckoned  of  the  family  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah, 

1  Ch,  II  4,«;  P*.  IxxxrUI  title.    (Soo  HenRitenbcrg  there.  )    It  Was 

not  unusual  for  Lcvites  to  connect  themselves  with 
particular  families  of  the  other  tril>es,  with  whom  they 
lived  as  strangers  and  sojourners;  so  that  they  were 
associated  with  two  tribes,  though  in  different  respect*. 
Thus  Elkanah,  Samuel's  father,  was  called  an  Kphra- 
thite,  because  he  had  resided  on  Mount  Ephraim, 
l So. and  the  person  who  acted  as  priest  to  iMicah, 
is  described  as  "of  the  family  of  Judah,"  a  Bethlehem 
ite,  but  still  a  Levite,  Jn.  nil.  7.  In  much  the  same 
way.  probably,  Heman  was  associated  with  the  family 
of  Zerah,  which  belonged  to  Judah;  while  by  birth  and 
descent  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  He  was  appointed 
by  David  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sacred  music;  and 
was  even  classed  with  those  who  were  endowed  with 
supernatural  gifts.  It  was  the  glory  of  Solomon  that 
he  was  wiser  than  Heman  and  some  others  of  kindred 
spirit ;  and  in  David's  time  Heman  was  designated 
"the  king's  seer  in  the  wonls  of  God,"  l  ch.  x».  ir,r; 
xvi  «;  n*.  B( lKI.lv. n,    (See  Etham.) 

HEMLOCK,  win  (rosk).    n«,x.4    See  Gall. 

HEN.    See  Cock. 

HEPHZTBAH  [my  delight  in  her],  is  found  once  as 
the  name  of  a  real  person,  the  wife  of  Hczekiah,  and 
mother  of  Manasach,  SKi  xxi.  l;  and  is  poetically  cm- 
ployed  by  Isaiah  as  a  fit  and  appropriate  designation  of 
the  peopie  of  God  in  their  prospective  state  of  holiness, 
la  uii  t. 

HERESY,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  has  a 
somewhat  different  meaning  from  what  it  conveys  in 
ordinary  language.  It  indicates  the  existence  and 
manifestation  of  party  spirit,  as  appearing  in  the  setting 
up  of  a  separate  interest,  and  taking  a  course  in  reli- 
gious matters  contrary  in  some  respects  to  what  was 
generally  approved  ;  not,  as  now,  the  belief  and  main- 
tenance of  some  error  in  doctrine.  This  latter  mean- 
ing of  the  term  arose  some  generations  after  the  gospel 
era,  when  doctrinal  errors  did  usually  become  the  occa- 
sion of  a  divided  interest  in  the  Christian  church.  But 
in  the  apostolic  age  the  merely  factious  divisions  in  the 
church  of  Corinth  were  styled  heresies,  i  Ca  at  19;  and 
St.  Paul  himself  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as 
worshipping  God  in  a  way  they  called  heresy;  because 
connected  with  a  sect  or  party  which  stood  apart  from 
the  Jewish  community,  and  had  a  religious  position  of 
its  own,  Ac  xxi?.  14. 

HER  MAS.  a  Christian  at  Rome,  mentioned  in 
the  epistle  to  the  church  there,  and  saluted,  Ro.x»l.  u. 
No  other  notice  occurs  of  him  in  Scripture ;  but  he 
was  very  commonly  supposed  in  ancient  times  to  lie 
the  author  of  the  work  known  as  "The  Shepherd  of 
Hennas."  It  is,  however,  a  mere  tradition,  and  is 
now  generally  abandoned.  The  work  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  a  later  age, 

HERMOGENES,  mentioned  along  with  Phygellus, 
in  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  as  having  forsaken 
Paul  in  his  last  trials  at  Rome,  I  Tl.  t.  is.  But  no  ex- 
planation is  given  of  his  reason  for  so  doing;  whether 
it  might  be  the  embracing  of  false  doctrine,  or  an  undue 
regard  to  his  own  temporal  interest.  Early  tradition 
associated  him  with  magicians;  but 
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HER'MON  [properly,  noat  of  mountain,  projecting 
mountain  peal;  a<a  Turn],  the  southernmost  and  high- 
est mountain  of  Antilibanus.  It  formed  the  north- 
eastern border  of  the  Promised  Land,  Do.  ill.  •  Beside 
the  common  name  Hermon,  Jo*,  xl.  ir;  xiii  6,*e ,  it  is  also 
called  in  Scripture  SlON  $iyon,  Do.  l». «,  quite 

different  from  the  Sion  of  Jerusalem,        tziyon),  the 

exalted  or  lofty;  and  among  the  Amorites  it  appears 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Shtnir,  Do  iu.  9;  Km.  xxeii.  6; 
while  the  Sidonians  called  it  Sirion,  Pa  xxix.  6;  both  of 
which  words  signify  a  breastplate,  and  probably  refer 
to  the  snow  on  its  broad  summit  shining  in  the  Bun; 
but  iu  1  Ch.  v.  23,  and  (_'a.  iv.  8,  Mount  Hermon  and 
Senir  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  distinct  mountains.  In 
modern  times  it  is  called  JeMtth-Skeikh,  which  is 
sometimes  explained  as  the  "mountain  of  the  old  man," 
from  the  likeness  of  its  white  summit  to  a  hoary  head, 
but  far  more  probably  signifies  the  "chief  of  moun- 
tains." Another  Arabic  name  is  Jtbel-eth-Thaty,  or  the 
"mountain  of  snow."  Van  de  Velde  (& and P. L 12s) , 
suggests  that  this  variety  of  names  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  "it  is  not  a  conical  mountain  like  Tabor,  with 
one  high  summit  and  a  base  distinctly  marked;  but  a 
whole  cluster  of  mountains,  many  days'  journey  in  cir- 
cumference, with  a  broad  ridge  of  summits,  the  highest 
in  the  Holy  Land."  These  summits  are  three  in  num- 
lier,  of  nearly  equal  height,  and  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  not  situated  in  a  straight  line  as  they  apjicar 
from  some  points  of  view,  but  at  the  angles  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  One  of  them  is  occupied  by  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Je- 
rome (onomaitiron.vi.lo  Mention*,  which  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  name  Haal  Hermon,  by  which  the  mountain  is 
called  in  Ju.  iii.  3;  I  Ch.  v.  23. 

Hermon  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  all  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Its  hoary  top  may  plainly  be  seen  from 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  from  the  maritime  plain  of 
Tyre,  from  the  valley  of  Esdraelon,  from  the  summit 
of  Talior,  and  even  from  the  depths  of  the  valley  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Its  summit  as  moBt  commonly  seen  has 
the  form  of  a  massive  truncated  cone,  and  until  late  in 
the  summer  is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  which  then 
melts  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  mountain,  and 
remains  only  in  the  gorges  and  ravines,  giving  the 
appearance  of  radiant  6tri|tes,  or  of  the  thin  white  locks 
of  an  old  man  (Roblnaon,B.  R.  ill  3u).  Hermon  was  the 
limit  of  the  geographical  ideas  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
north,  as  the  great  desert  was  to  the  south,  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  cast. 
It  iB  mentioned  in  three  passages  of  the  Psalms,  all  of 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  "Therefore  will  I  rememl>er  thee  from  the  land 
of  Jordan,  and  of  the  Hennonites  from  the  hill  Mizar," 
Pa  ill!  0.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  read  ' 'Hernnmt" 
(rid*  Qcseninii, Hcb  Lex.),  which  is  generally  understood  to 
refer  to  the  three  peaks  mentioned  above.  Hengsten- 
berg,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Ptalm*,  considers  the 
plural  to  have  l>een  Used,  because  the  mountain  was 
taken  as  the  representative  of  its  species;  and  so  the 
word  was  intended  to  include  all  the  mountains  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.    But  this  appears  some- 


[  English  prayer-  book  version,  "  the  little  hill  of  Hermon," 
'  ami  in  consequence  the  name  of  little  Hermon  hu  been 
given  by  monks  and  travellers  to  a  hill  on  the  plain  A 
Esdraelon  near  Mount  Tabor,  called  Jtbtl-tl-  Ihiky,  n 
as  the  better  to  agree  with  Ps.  lxxxix.  12.  (See)taxtL.) 

2.  "The  north  and  the  south  thou  hast  crested 
tliem,  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name,* 
l"s.  lxxxix  11  Mr.  Porter  (Smith'i  Diet,  of  the  BiUci  ropposes 
that  Hermon  here  stands  for  the  north;  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  Tabor  and  Hermon  would  correspond  in  toe 
poetical  antithesis  to  south  and  north.  But  it  k  far  | 
more  probable  that  Tabor  and  Hermon  are  put  for  vest 
and  east  in  this  passage,  the  one  being  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Eastern  Palestine,  and  the  other  the  most  noted 
and  conspicuous  hill  west  of  the  Jordan. 

3.  "As  the  dew  of  Hermon  that  descended  upon 
the  mountains  of  Zion,"  Pa  cxxxin.  3.    The  abundance 
of  the  dews  of  Hermon,  arising  from  its  perpetual  snows, 
cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  by  any  one  who  visits  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   The  closing  words  of  this  |>assace,  "for 
there  the  Lord  promised  his  blessing,  even  life  forever 
more,"  together  with  the  fact  that  this  psalm  is  a  song 
of  degrees,  forbids  the  supposition  that  Zion  is  to  be 
understood  of  any  other  place  than  the  well-known 
mount  of  that  name  in  Jerusalem,  and  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  name  sometimes  applied  to  Hermon  itself  or 
one  of  its  peaks.    It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  poeti- 
cal allusion  to  the  mighty  influence  of  Hermon  in  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  dew;  so  that  as  the  oil  poured 
on  Aaron's  head,  flowed  to  the  extreme  borders  of  his 
garments,  the  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  mists  of  snowy 
Hermon  might  be  said  in  blissful  times  to  reach  even 
to  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  kingdom.    So  OUhsuten, 
"  The  refreshing  dew  of  Zion  is  derived  by  the  Psalmist 
from  the  cool  mountain  which  bounds  the  land  on  the 
north."    This  seems  more  natural  and  simple  than  the 
view  of  Hengstcnberg,  who  would  understand  by  Her- 
mon s  dew  such  as  was  of  peculiarly  fine  quality-  dew 
of  the  best  and  most  refreshing  nature;  so  that  at  the 
goodness  of  the  oil  was  heightened  by  the  dignity  of 
the  person  who  was  anointed  with  it,  the  dew  of  Zk* 
was  ennobled  by  being  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
hill  that  was  most  remarkable  for  it*  production.  It 
would  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  as  if  they  shared 
in  the  copious  dews  of  Hermon. 

The  height  of  Hermon  is  variously  estimated.  \  an 
de  Velde  (S.  and  R 1.  p  1J0>  states  that  the  surrey  of  Major 
Scott  and  Robe  in  1840  gives  a  height  of  9376  feet 
Stanley  reckons  it  at  10,000  feet;  while  Dr.  Kitto  fcd» 
podia  tf  Bib.  Lit )  calculates  that  it  cannot  1*  less  thin 
12,000  feet— 11,000  feet  being  the  level  of  perpetual 
snow  in  that  latitude.  [c.  T.  v.] 

HERODIAN  FAMILY.  This  remarkable  family, 
whose  different  members  occupied  a  prominent  place, 
and  often  had  a  leading  share,  in  the  direction  W 
affairs  in  and  around  Judea  during  »H  the  period 
embraced  in  the  gospel  age,  were  of  Idumcan  origin. 
The  immediate  father  of  the  family  was  Antipat<r 
whom  Josephus  distinctly  asserts  to  have  been  an 
Idumssan,  although  at  a  later  period  Nioolaus  of 
Damascus,  an  historical  writer  of  those  times,  repre- 
sented him  as  of  the  stock  of  those  Jews  who  returned 


■ 


what  fanciful,  as  the  explanation  given  above,  and  j  from  the  Babylonish  exile.    This,  we  are  assured  by 
suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  mountain  itself,  is    Josephus,  was  done  merely  to  gratify  Herod,  the  son  of 
quite  natural,  and  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the  pas-    tliat  Antipater,  after  certain  revolutions  of  fortune  had 
sage.    The  last  clause  has  been  mistranslated  in  the    raised  him  to  the  chief  power  in  Judea  (Ant  «i»  t  J» 
Vulgate  (Htrmoiim  a  monU  modico),  followed  by  the  [  The  assertion,  however,  could  not  even  have  been  made- 
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with  any  appearance  of  truth,  unless  An  Li  pater  had 
been  himself  circumcised,  and  along  with  his  family 
had  conformed  to  th«  religious  customs  of  the  Jews. 
This  undoubtedly  they  had  done.  They  were  not  of 
the  seed  of  Israel,  and  if  called  Jews,  it  was  only  from 
their  having  embraced  the  Jewish  religion-  as  indeed 
the  Idumsans  generally  had  sometime  previously  been 
compelled  to  do.  The  Antipatcr  above  mentioned  was  an 
intriguing,  active,  and  powerful  man;  and  in  no  proper 
sense  what  Josephus  at  his  death  represents  him,  a  man 
of  piety  and  justice  (Ant.  xiw.  U.4)  He  first  succeeded 
in  raising  himself  to  the  virtual  supremacy  of  Idumiea, 
ami  then,  by  skilfully  fomenting  the  divisions  that 
existed  between  the  high  priest  Hyreanus,  and  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  and  playing  upon  the  weakness  of 
the  softer  brother  Hyreanus,  he  came  also  to  acquire 
the  virtual  asceiulency  in  Judea;  the  nominal  authority 
was  left  with  Hyreanus,  but  the  real  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  Antipatcr;  and  from  Julius  I'.-vsar  he  at  length 
obtained  the  procuratorship  of  Judea.  Shortly  after 
this  he  made  his  eldest  son  Phasael  governor  of  Jeru- 
salem; and  the  second,  Herod,  whose  superior  energy 
and  great  success  in  life  ultimately  gave  to  the  family 
its  historical  name,  had  committed  to  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Galilee. 

L  Herod  tue  CinRAT.  Herod  was  but  a  young  man 
when  he  entered  on  his  command  —  Joseph  us  says 
only  fifteen  years  old,  but  that  is  certainly  a  mistake, 
as  by  a  comparison  of  other  dates  in  Josephus,  he 
must  have  been  above  twenty ;  even  so,  however,  he 
was  a  young  man  for  having  so  responsible  a  position 
intrusted  to  him;  but  in  a  civil  and  military  respect  he 
proved  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  Such  vigour  and 
alacrity  were  displayed  by  him  in  clearing  the  district 
of  robbers,  and  reducing  it  to  quietness  and  order, 
that  be  soon  became  an  object  of  popular  enthusiasm  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  ruling 
party  in  Jerusalem  was  roused  against  him,  and  they 
listened  to  the  complaints  that  were  lodged  in  respect 
to  his  proceedings  by  certain  interested  parties.  Herod 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Sanhedrim,  which 
he  readily  did;  but  on  the  advice  of  his  father  took  with 
him  a  firm  body-guard  of  soldiers,  surrounded  by  whom, 
and  himself  gorgeously  clad  in  purple,  he  presented 
himself  before  his  judges.  This  had  the  desired  effect; 
the  members  of  the  council  were  too  frightened  to  con- 
demn such  a  culprit;  and  Hyreanus  also  had  received  a 
communication  from  Sextos  ( "a-sar,  president  of  Syria, 
demanding  the  acquittal  of  Herod.  The  trial  accord- 
ingly was  allowed  to  pass  oft'  without  any  sentence 
being  pronounced;  and  presently  after  Herod  had  his 
power  considerably  enlarged  by  receiving  from  S-xtus 
the  command  of  (Vi  le-Syria.  He  was  now  bent  on 
revenging  himself  against  the  party  in  Jerusalem  who 
had  brought  him  to  trial,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  Phasael.  The  civil  troubles 
that  ensued  connected  with  the  death  of  t'tcsar,  the 
defeat  of  tho  conspirators,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Augustus,  brought  only  increase  of  strength  and  power 
to  Herod;  he  most  skilfully  played  his  part  through 
them  all,  and  contrived  to  bis  influence  with  the 

ruling  party.  He  first  gained  the  favour  of  Cassius, 
who  came  to  Syria  for  a  time,  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  raised  from  his  province  the  contribution  laid 
upon  it;  then,  after  defeating  the  party  of  one  Malichus, 
who  had  poisoned  Antipatcr,  the  father  of  Herod,  ami 
to  be 


to  Antony,  who  for  a  time  held  the  ascendant  in  the 
East,  and  he  and  hia  brother  I'hasael  were  made  joint 
tetrarchs  or  governors  of  Judea.  It  was  not  long  after 
this,  however,  that  the  greatest  reverse  in  Herod's  life 
and  career  befell  him;  for  the  Parthians,  under  Pacorus, 
taking  advantage  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  large  exactions 
of  the  Romans,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  and  Antigonus,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  and  nephew  of  Hyreanus,  threw  himself 
into  their  hands  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  tho 
supreme  power  in  Judea.  Hyreanus  and  Phasael  fell 
a  prey  to  this  formidable  coalition;  they  were  both 
carried  captive  by  the  Parthians;  in  consequence  of 
which  Phasael  committed  suicide;  and  Herod  only 
escaped  l>y  flight,  in  tho  course  of  which  he  was  re- 
duced to  such  straits,  that  he  too  would  have  killed  him- 
self had  it  not  been  for  the  earnest  entreaties  of  those 
about  him.  After  defending  himself  for  some  time  in  tho 
fortress  of  Massada,  on  the  shores  of  the  l>end  Sea,  and 
having  tried  in  vain  to  interest  in  his  behalf  Malehus, 
the  Arabian  king  of  Petra,  he  found  his  way  to  Egypt, 
and  thence  to  Home.  There  he  arrived  at  what  was 
for  him  tho  fortunate  juncture,  when  Antony  and  Oc- 
tavianus  C a-sar  had  entered  into  a  reconciliation;  and 
the  former,  remembering  the  past  services  of  Herod, 
and  also  expecting  from  him  valuable  aid  in  the  enter- 
prise he  was  going  to  undertake  against  the  Parthians. 
warmly  espoused  his  cause,  and  obtained  a  decree  of 
the  senate  in  his  favour,  constituting  him  king  of  Judea. 
In  conformity  with  this  arrangement  At|tigonus  was 
ordered  to  bo  sent  to  Rome;  and  Herod,  fearing  the 
effect  of  his  personal  representations,  prevailed  upon 
Antony  by  secret  gifts  of  money  to  get  Antigonus  pot 
to  death.  With  him  expired  the  race  of  the  Asmonean 
princes,  who  had  so  long  combined  the  temporal  and 
priestly  rule  in  Judea,  and  who,  by  worldly  ambition 
and  an  unscrupulous  policy,  lost  the  power  which  they 
had  at  first  acquired  by  sacred  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Heaven. 

It  was  alwmt  the  year  B.C.  40,  that  Herod  succeeded 
in  obtaining  this  high  dignity.  His  movements  were 
as  rapid  as  bis  success  was  wonderful.  He  was  alto- 
gether but  seven  days  in  Rome,  and  returned  king  to 
Syria  only  three  months  after  he  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  Jerusalem  for  hi*  life.  His  first  business  was 
to  assemble  an  army,  which  he  did  chiefly  in  Galilee, 
the  scene  of  Ids  former  triumphs,  where  he  again  carried 
all  before  him,  and  in  other  ports  of  the  country  obtained 
successes  over  his  adversaries.  Jerusalem,  however, 
held  out  firmly  against  him,  the  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim and  the  people  generally  being  much  in  the 
Asmonean  interest.  But  ultimately,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Roman  forces,  under  Sosius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony, 
the  city  was  taken,  anil  dreadful  ravages  were  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiery.  A  capital  so  gained  would 
have  required  to  Ke  ruled  with  singular  clemency  and 
discretion,  if  its  sovereign  was  to  gain  the  affection  and 
good-will  of  its  people;  but  Herod's  policy  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind:  he  sought  rather  to  inspire  terror  than  to 
conciliate  affection:  and  along  with  many  others  of  the 
lea/ling  citizens  who  had  taken  part  against  him,  the 
whole  of  the  Sanhedrim  excepting  two  were  put  to 
death.  By  these  executions  Herod  not  only  got  rid  of 
formidable  enemies,  but  obtained  possession  of  immense 
treasure,  with  which  he  contributed  largely  to  the  re- 
sources of  Antony,  and  secured  still  further  his  friend- 
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sliip.  This  he  found  himself  still  in  a  condition  to  need; 
for,  discountenancing  as  he  did  all  claims  even  to  the 
priesthood  on  the  part  of  the  Asmonean  line,  he  raised 
up  foes  in  his  own  household.  He  was  now  married  to 
Mariamne,  the  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus;  and  her 
mother,  Alexandra,  displeased  at  the  slight  put  upon 
her  kindred,  entered  into  intrigues  against  him.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  he  was  induced  to  remove  the  person 
he  had  made  high-priest,  and  substitute  Aristobulus, 
the  son  of  Alexandra.  But  this  person  becoming  too 
popular  for  Herod,  lie  had  him  secretly  assassinated, 
and  not  without  difficulty  was  he  able  to  avert  the 
effect  of  Alexandra's  representations  against  him  to 
Cleopatra,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  As- 
moneaus.  But  Herod  had  proved  too  valuable  an  ally 
to  Antony  to  be  lightly  sacrificed,  and  through  Antony 
even  Cleopatra  was  won  over  to  his  side. 

The  scene,  however,  presently  shifted,  and  Herod's 
steady  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Antony  now  proved 
the  source  of  his  greatest  danger.  When  hostilities 
broke  out  between  Antony  and  Augustus,  Herod  at 
once  prepared  to  join  the  army  of  his  former  friend, 
and  raised  forces  uu  pur|K«e;  but  he  was  ordered  by 
Antony  to  go  in  the  first  instance  against  Malehus  of 
Arabia,  who  had  refused  to  pay  Cleopatra  the  tribute 
laid  upon  him.  This  saved  Herod  from  any  actual  share 
in  the  conflict  that  ensued  between,  the  two  great  rivals; 
for  his  operations  in  Arabia  extended  over  nearly  two 
years,  and  by  that  time  the  decisive  battle  of  Actium 
luul  rendered  Augustus  virtual  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  Herod;  for  though 
he  had  been  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  conflict, 
his  warm  attachment  to  Antony  was  well  known,  and 
he  had  but  too  much  reason  to  expect  that  he  should 
have  to  share  in  his  patron's  reverse  of  fortune.  But 
here  again  the  sagacity  and  address  of  Herod  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  resolved  on  going  to  see 
Augustus  at  Rhodes;  where  his  appearance  partook  of  a 
prudent  mixture  of  humility  and  boldness;  for  he  laid 
aside  his  diadem,  as  having  lost  in  a  manner  his  right 
to  wear  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  oj>enly  avowed  his 
attachment  to  Antony,  confessed  how,  though  he  had 
not  joined  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  had  furnished 
him  w  ith  money  and  corn,  and  support*  <  I  him  to  the 
uttermost;  now,  however,  since  fortune  had  finally  de- 
cided against  Antony,  and  he  had  refused  the  prudent 
counsel  he  had  himself  tendered  him  respecting  Cleo- 
patra, Herod  artfully  begged  the  emperor  to  perceive 
in  his  connection  with  Antony  how  steadfast  and  faith- 
ful he  was  to  his  friends,  and  what  Augustus  might 
henceforth  expect  from  him  if  he  should  deem  him 
worthy  of  his  favour.  This  bold  stroke  of  policy  ac- 
complished its  end;  Augustus  was  charmed  with  Herod's 
frankness  of  behaviour,  at  once  restored  to  him  the 
kingdom,  and  sent  him  back  to  Judea  with  greater 
honour  and  assurance  than  ever  (Joa  Ant.  xr. «).  A  short 
time  afterwards,  when  Augustus  returned  from  Egypt, 
leaving  the  whole  country  subject  to  him,  ami  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  both  dead,  he  was  most  magnificently 
entertained  by  Herod,  who  also  distributed  large  dona- 
tions among  the  principal  attendant*  of  the  emperor. 
The  result  was  that  a  considerable  addition  was  made 
to  the  territory  of  Herod;  he  received  Gadara,  Hippos, 
Samaria,  with  various  possessions  along  the  Philistine 
coast. 

But  these  external  acquisitions  were  accompanied 
with  sad  internal  discords  in  his  family,  which  led  to 
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atrocious  crimes  and  almost  insupportable  miser)'.  lie 
had  already  made  away  with  Hyrcanus,  his  wife's 
grandfather,  whom  the  Parthiaus  released  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Jerusalem.    Partly  in  consequence  of  this, 
and  of  other  indignities  to  her  kindred,  his  wife  Mari- 
amne, whom  he  passionately  loved,  became  cold  in  her 
affections,  and  somewhat  insolent  in  her  behaviour 
towards  him;  and  by  certain  pcr*ous  altout  him.  among 
whom  were  his  sister  Salome,  aud  alto  her  own  mother 
Alexandra,  she  was  accused  of  infidelity  to  his  bed,  and 
of  even  harbouring  designs  against  his  life.    In  a  frenzy 
of  rage  he  had  her  condemned  and  executed;  yet  no 
sooner  was  the  deed  done  titan  he  most  bitterly  repented 
of  it,  and,  like  a  person  distracted,  was  often  heard  to 
call  upon  Mariamne,  and  sometimes  also  ordered  the 
servants  to  call  for  her,  as  if  she  were  still  alive.  His 
bodily  health  suffered  at  the  same  time,  and  he  fell 
at  last  into  a  distemper  from  which  the  physicians 
scarcely  expected  him  to  recover.    Other  persons  in 
his  household  shared  the  fate  of  Mariamne,  includ 
ing  her  mother  Alexandra,  who  had  indeed  played 
a  treacherous  and  deceitful  part.    Costobarus,  also, 
the  husband  of  bis  sister  Salome,  and  others,  whose 
conduct  had  been  such  as  to  raise  suspicions  of  nn 
faithfulness,  suffered  death  during  this  gloomy  period 
of  Herod's  career.    By  and  by,  however,  he  rose  above 
these  domestic  and  civil  disturbances,  married  another 
Mariamne,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  one  Simon,  whom 
he  previously  raised  to  the  high-  priesthood,  aud  launched 
forth  on  a  great  variety  of  magnificent  architectural 
operations.    In  some  of  these  he  took  occasion  to  ex- 
hibit his  attachment  to  Rome  and  its  imperial  head,  w> 
as  to  outrun  the  sympathies  of  his  subjects,  and  even 
to  outrage  his  profession  as  an  adherent  of  the  Jewish 
faith.    For,  not  only  did  he  rebuild  the  city  of  Samaria, 
wliich  had  been  destroyed  during  the  previous  war*, 
and  called  it  by  the  name  of  Sebaste,  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  and  for  the  same  reason  designated  the  mag- 
nificent city  which  he  reared  on  the  site  of  the  village 
and  tower  of  Straton,  Ctesarea;  but  at  Paneas  he  built 
a  beautiful  temple  of  white  marble,  and  dedicated  it 
expressly  to  Augustus.     In  further  imitation  of  the 
Roman  style  aud  manners,  he  built  at  Jerusalem  iteelf 
a  theatre,  and  an  amphitheatre  in  the  plain,  emblazoned 
with  the  trophies  he  had  won,  and  instituted  games  in 
honour  of  Ciesar,  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  with 
prizes  for  the  successful  combatants  sufficient  to  draw 
competitors  even  from  distant  lands.  Gladiatorial 
shows  wen;  not  wanting;  and  strangers,  we  are  told, 
' '  were  greatly  delighted  and  surprised  at  the 
of  the  expenses  incurred,  and  the  great 
were  seen  "  {Jo*,  xr,  s,  i).    But  Jews  who  had 
gard  to  the  religion  and  customs  of  their  forefathers, 
viewed  matters  differently;  such  ojicn  imitation  of 
heathenish  practices,  and  courtly  adulation  of  Romish 
supremacy,  was  in  their  view  nothing  less  than  undi* 
guised  impiety,  and  a  shameful  sacrifice  of  national 
honour.    Deep  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  consequently 
arose,  and  a  conspiracy  was  even  formed  by  ten  nxn 
to  take  away  Herod's  life  while  he  should  be  in  the 
theatre;  but  being  discovered  by  a  spy,  the  conspirator* 
were  all  put  to  death,  though  so  little  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  that  the  spy  was  afterwards  fallen  upon 
in  a  tumult  and  torn  to  pieces.    But  this  only  led  to 
fresh  tortures  and  executions;  and  then  came  the  erec- 
tion of  the  fortress  Antonia.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  temple,  and  similar  fortifications  in  other  parts  of 
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his  dominion*,  by  which  Herod  expected  to  keep  the 
turbulent  tem|>er  of  the  people  in  check,  and  through 
terror  compensate  for  what  he  had  lost  in  respect  and 
affection  by  his  arbitrary,  ambitious,  and  heathenizing 
procedure. 

Herod,  however,  was  too  sagacious  and  politic  a 
man  to  trust  altogether  for  tho  maintenance  of  hid 
authority  and  the  continuance  of  his  government  to 
military  preparation*  or  works  of  mere  outward  show 
and  splendour.    In  various  ways  he  tried  to  conciliate 
the  people,  and  by  substantial  acta  of  beneficence  to 
establish  a  claim  on  their  gratitude  and  affection.  He 
did  this  on  a  large  scale  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
severe  famine  which  occurred  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  which  spread  over  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  countries  the  most  appalling  calamities. 
Herod  in  this  great  emergency  spent  all  his  available 
resources,  and  even  parted  with  many  of  his  most  valu- 
able treasures  of  art,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  of  corn 
from  Egypt;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  he  thereby 
relieve  the  immediate  want*  of  the  people,  and  provide 
the  seed  corn  necessary  for  the  coming  season,  that  his 
fame  as  a  benignant  ruler  spread  far  abroad,  ami  the 
tide  of  feeling  at  home  began  to  turn  mightily  in  his 
favour.    In  certain  cases  also  he  remitted  the  taxes 
that  were  due,  when  temporary  circumstances  made 
the  payment  hard.    He  was  at  pains  besides,  by  ample 
I    donations  and  other  substantial  benefits,  to  attach  the 
local  governors  to  his  ride ;  and  often  commanded  ad- 
miration for  his  talents  by  the  eloquent  orations  he 
made  in  the  different  cities  he  visited.    But  mure, 
perhaps,  than  by  such  things  did  he  win  u|x>n  the  re- 
spect of  the  strictly  Jewish  part  of  his  subjects,  and 
undo  the  effect  of  many  foul  aud  atrocious  deeds,  by 
his  expensive  and  magnificent  reconstruction  of  the 
temple  buildings.    This  great  work  was  formally  com- 
menced by  one  account  of  Josephus  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Herod's  reign  (Ant.  it  .11,0,  by  another  in  the 
fifteenth  (Wars,  I  ii.O,  and  was  inaugurated  by  a  speech 
from  him,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  many  benefits  he 
had  already  conferred  upon  the  nation,  the  incompar- 
able dignity  ami  splendour  his  reign  had  conferred 
upon  it,  and  the  immense  advantages  he  enjoyed  for 
( |    the  vast  and  piouB  undertaking  he  was  now  entering 
r    upon  from  the  amicable  relations  in  which  he  stood 
with  the  Roman  emperor,  and  the  largo  revenues  he 
I  assessed.     He  praised  their  ancestors  for  doing  what 
they  actually  accomplished  in  their  untoward  circum- 
stances; it  was  not  their  fault,  but  the  emharass- 
ment  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  that  rendered 
their  work  imperfect;  but  since  the  temple  built  by 
them  fell  short  of  Solomon's  sixty  cubits  in  height,  and 
was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  ancient  model,  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  purpose  now  to  make  the  buildings  as 
complete  a*  possible,  and  thereby  render  a  thankful 
return  to  (rod  for  the  blessings  he  had  received  from 
him  (Jos,  ,\nt,  xv.  u,  i).    Thousands  of  people  were  em- 
ployed by  Herod  in  this  great  work,  and  in  eight  years 
the  cloisters  and  walls,  which  formed  the  outer  temple 
buildings,  were  finished,  and  the  temple  itself  in  a  year 
and  a  half  more  -  in  all,  therefore,  nine  and  a  half  years 
( Ant.  xr.  a,  «).  It  would  seem,  however,  that  certain  minor 
things  remained  still  to  lie  done ;  for  Josephus  speaks  of 
building  operations  going  on  about  the  temple  long 
after  this  period,  and  of  the  whole  being  finished  only 
in  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa  (Ant  xx  9, :);  as  the  Jews 
also  in  St.  John'sgospel  spoke  of  the  building  baring  been 


carried  on  for  forty-six  years,  Jn  li.  jo.  But  the  greater 
part  of  these  more  protracted  operations  most  probably 
consisted  of  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the  damages 
from  time  to  time  inflicted  by  the  wars  and  outbreaks 
which  occurred.  And  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  what  properly  constituted  Herod's  work  of  re- 
modelling the  temple  was  completed  in  the  nine  and  a 
lialf  years  specified  above,  when,  as  at  the  completion 
of  Solomon's  temple,  many  sacrifices  were  offered,  and 
great  rejoicings  held. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  costly  reconstruc- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  temple-buildings  was  a 
dexterous  stroke  of  policy  on  Herod's  part,  and  went 
far  to  silence  the  opposition  and  overcome  the  dislike 
which  were  entertained  toward  him  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  Jewish  subjects.  But  it  is  impossible  to  give  it 
a  higher  character,  and  to  view  it  in  the  light  in  which 
he  especially  wished  it  to  be  contemplated,  as  "  a  work 
of  the  greatest  piety  and  excellence."  Herod  was  too 
indiscriminate  in  his  liberality,  and  unscrupulous  in  his 
behaviour,  to  possess  the  disposition,  or  even  the  belief 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  doing  a  really  pious  action. 


The  man  who  could  build  a  temple  for  the  Samaritans  in 
Scbaste,  and  at  l'aneas  for  Augustus;  who  could  erect 
what  Josephus  calls  «'  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
of  all  his  works" — the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes, 
which  had  been  consumed  by  fire;  who  could  come  for- 
ward before  the  world  as  the  great  restorer  of  the 
Olympic  games  (in  many  ways  so  intimately  associated 
with  heathenism),  and  by  the  largeness  of  his  donations 
for  their  support,  obtain  for  himself  the  honour  of  presi- 
dent for  life  (Jus.  Ant  it.  S,  5 ;  9, « ;  xtI.  5,  3;  Wars,  I  21,  U,  1»)— 

such  a  man  could  liave  liad  no  real  faith  in  Jehovah,  as 
the  one  living  God,  nor  any  proper  regard  to  the  institu- 
tions and  laws  of  Moses.  It  is  clear,  however,  he  was 
not  an  avaricious  person ;  the  enormous  sums  he  laid 
out  on  the  public  objects  referred  to  may  well  vindicate 
him  from  any  suspicion  of  that  sort;  the  wonder  rather 
is  how  he  could  have  acquired  the  means  uf  exhibiting 
such  an  expensive  and  extravagant  liberality  as  he  dis- 
played. For,  besides  the  temples  and  public  buildings 
he  reared,  many  entire  cities  were  the  creation  of  his 
genius  and  resources—  Ca*area,  Antipatris.  Sebaste  (or 
Samaria)  almost  made  new.  &c;  public  buildings  of  an 
ornamental  and  useful  kind  raised  at  his  expense  in 
Damascus, Tripoli,  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Askelon.and 
other  places;  a  large  open  space  in  Antioch,  twenty  fur- 
longs in  length,  paved  with  ^dished  marble,  and  decor- 
ated with  a  commodious  cloister;  and  to  say  nothing  of 
other  undertakings,  the  splendid  entertainments  given 
by  him.  together  with  the  costly  presents  and  ample  con- 
tributions he  rendered  to  Cresar  and  Agrippa,  on  the 
occasion  of  visits  received  from  them  and  paid  to  them 
(Jos  Ant  x»  9;  xtI.  i;  Wnrs,U  21) — all  bespeaking  the  posses- 
sion of  immense  resources,  as  well  as  a  perfect  readiness 
to  part  with  them  for  the  gratification  of  his  desires  and 
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the  attainment  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  The  real 
spring  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  provides  the  clue  at 
once  to  his  unrivalled  beneficence  and  his  atrocious  cruel- 
tics,  was  undoubtedly,  as  justly  remarked  by  Joaephus 
(Ant.  xtL  &,  l),  his  inordinate  ambition.  This  led  him  to 
podge  nothing  which  promised  to  bring  him  present 
honour  or  future  renown ;  to  carry  out  such  reforms 
and  undertakings  at  home,  as  might  dispose  his  sub- 
jects to  associate  with  his  name  their  highest  national 
glory,  and,  like  another  Solomon,  create  a  favourable 
impression  of  it  in  foreign  lands.  Hut  it  also  led  him 
to  commit  many  harsh  deeds  and  perpetrate  almost 
unheard-of  crimes;  for  as  his  enormous  expenditure  re- 
quired more  than  the  legitimate  revenues  of  his  do- 
minion t<>  support  it,  so  he  readily  availed  himself  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  cruel  expedients  to  replenish 
them,  and  in  his  extreme  jealousy  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  his  prerogative,  no  life  was  too  dear,  no  |>erson  too 
sacred,  to  be  sacrificed. 

Some  of  the  worst  of  these  barbarous  and  unnatural 
crimes,  which  have  left  an  indeliblo  stain  on  the 
memory  of  this  unhappy  man,  were  committed  near  the 
close  of  his  career,  and  reveal  the  comparative  worth- 
lessnesa  of  his  public  Iwnefactions  and  external  magni- 
ficence to  secure  even  the  commonest  resj>ect  and  affec- 
tion from  those  about  him.  His  household  was  rent 
with  internal  factions — wife  against  wife,  and  child 
against  child,  miserably  plotting  each  other's  overthrow, 
and  alternately  striving  to  awaken  the  king's  jealousy, 
and  provoke  him  to  deeds  of  violence.  Mention  has 
hitherto  been  made  of  only  two  wives,  because  these 


try  of  show  and  magnificence,  giving  orders  fur  the  per 
formance  of  the  grandest  obsequies  at  his  funeral.  He 
died  only  four  days  after  he  had  signed  the  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  his  son  Antipater.    Thus  lived  sad 
died  the  man  whom  the  world  styled  Herod  the  Great 
The  only  incident  recorded  of  Herod  in  New  Tes- 
tament scripture  is  the  memorable  transaction  which 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  the  evangelical  narrative, 
regarding  the  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  by  the  slaughter  of  the  male  children  of  Bethle- 
hem.   The  incident  is  not  noticed  by  Josfpbus,  whe- 
ther from  not  deeming  it  worthy  of  any  special  men- 
tion in  such  a  life,  or,  as  is  not  less  probable,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  studied  reserve  which  he  maintained  in 
respect  to  the  history  and  claims  of  Jesus.    But  no 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  perfect  accordance,  in  p^nt 
of  character,  of  the  part  played  by  Herod  in  the  account 
of  the  evangelist,  with  what  appears  in  the  preceding 
outline  of  his  career:  the  trouble  occasioned  to  turn 
and  those  about  him  by  the  announcement  of  a  king 
being  born  to  the  Jews,  apart  from  the  dynasty  which 
Herod  laboured  hard  to  establish ;  the  craft  and  hy- 
pocrisy with  which  he  sought  for  his  own  purposes 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  secret  communicated  to  the 
magi;  the  determination  manifested  to  get  rid,  at  what- 
ever cost,  of  this  new  object  of  jealousy,  and  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  it  (as  he  supposed)  by  an  order  of 
inexpressible  cruelty :  all  of  them  traits  which  find  hot 
too  many  exemplifications  in  the  history  of  Hemd,  ami 
not  unfrequently  in  deeds  of  atrocity,  compared  with 
which  the  murder  of  a  few  children  in  Bethlehem  ir.'.iiht 


•  I 


I1 


played  a  more  conspicuous  j>art  than  the  rest;  but  well  have  seemed  of  small  account.  In  itself,  bow 
he  had  no  fewer  than  ten,  and,  with  the  exception  of  ever,  and  in  the  reckoning  of  Heaven,  it  was  the  foulest 
two,  his  own  nieces,  he  appears  to  have  had  children  by  ]  deed  in  his  whole  career;  for  it  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the 
all  of  them.  Beside  the  two  nieces,  there  were  Doris,  very  life  and  hope  of  the  world,  and  gives  Hemd  » 
the  mother  of  Antipater;  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Alex-  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  enemies  and  perser* 
andra,  the  mother  of  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  also  tors  of  the  church  of  God.  He  thus  became  for  the 
of  two  daughters ;  Mariamne.  daughter  of  Simon,  the  time  being  the  representative  of  that  worldly  power, 
mother  of  Herod  Philip;  Malthaee,  a  Samaritan,  the  which  in  its  natural  state  has  ever  been  the  chief  in 
mother  of  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and  a  daughter;  '  strument  of  Satan  in  withstanding  the  truth  and 
Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  Philip  of  Iturea,  I  damaging  its  interests ;  and  so,  instead  of  being  the 
and  of  another  son  who  bore  the  general  name  of  Herod;  '  great  friend  and  patron  of  the  Jewish  people,  1 


Pallas,  the  mother  of  a  son  called  after  Herod's  elder 
brother  Phasael ;  Phaedra,  and  Elpis,  each  of  them  the 
mother  of  a  daughter,  the  former  of  Box  ana,  the 
latter  of  Salome.  The  antagonistic  interests  of  so  many 
divers  sections  in  Herod's  family  gave  rise  to  factions 
which  embittered  his  latter  days;  criminations  and  recri- 
minations of  the  most  odious  nature  were  brought  by  one 
against  another;  anrl  after  fruitless,  or  at  most  but  par- 
tially  successful,  efforts  at  reconciliation,  tliree  of  the 
sons  (Antipater,  Aristobulus,  and  Alexander)  were  put 
to  death  at  the  instigation  of  their  father.  Many  others 
suffered  in  connection  with  these  family  feuds;  a  sedition 
also  broke  out  at  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  them,  with 
the  avowed  design  of  tearing  down  the  eagle  that  had 
lieen  fixed  over  the  gate  of  the  temple,  which  was 
mercilessly  chastised  by  the  infliction  of  many  deaths; 
ami  to  crown  all,  a  severe  and  fatal  disease  seized  his 
stomach  and  bowels,  which  seemed  only  to  render  his 
temj>er  the  more  intractable,  the  nearer  it  brought  liim 
to  his  latter  end.  In  the  gloom  and  misery  which  en- 
veloped him  he  once  attempted  to  kill  himself,  and 
often  acted  more  like  a  madman  than  one  in  a  sound 
mind  —  bewailing  his  condition,  especially  on  account  of 
the  joy  that  he  knew  many  would  experience  at  his 
death;  yet  still  with  his  passion  unabaU-d  for  the  pagean- 


on  the  same  line  with  the  Pharaohs,  the  Nebuchad- 
nezzars,  the  Antiochuses  of  former  time*.  Here  also, 
liaving  to  do  with  the  counsel  of  God,  Ids  craft  and  vio- 
lence proved  of  no  avail;  and  while  the  bloody  deed  wa« 
committed  which  raised  the  wail  of  disconsolate  grirf 
among  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem,  the  overruling  pro- 
vidence of  God  had  secured  for  the  Son  of  Mary  » 
hiding-place  of  safety  in  another  band,  Mu  a  w-i« 

This  consummating  act  of  impiety  must  have  faflea 
out  very  near  the  close  of  Herod's  life,  and  fitly  coalesce* 
with  the  other  enormities  which  then  so  rapidly  tec- 
ceeded  each  other.  Even  assigning  the  murder  of  the 
chUdren  at  Bethlehem  to  the  last  half  year  of  Hen»fi 
life,  it  would  still  throw  his  death  about  four  year* 
before  the  vulgar  era  of  Christ's  birth  But  there  are 
good  grounds  for  holding  that  to  lie  the  actual  per*d 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  consequently  for  also  hold 
ing  its  coincidence  with  the  closing  clays  of  Herod' 
reign.  (.See  Christ.)  The  period,  however,  is  invoked 
in  considerable  obscurity  as  to  the  precise  date*  sad 
order  of  events ;  and  the  accounts  of  Josephu*  « 
respect  to  it  are  so  partial,  or  confused,  that  it  »  im- 
possible to  make  them  altogether  agree  with 
have  reason  to  believe  on  profane  as  w»«ll  as 
ly.    (See  Ctrimids.) 
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2.  ARCH  KLAUS.  This  was  the  first  of  three  turn*,  among 
whom  Herod  by  hut  will  apportioned  hu  dominion* 
—subject  of  course  to  the  confirmation  of  Augustus. 
These  sons  were  Arclielaua,  Philip,  and  Herod  Anti- 
jwLt.  Great  disturbance*  presently,  however,  arose  both 
among  the  members  of  Herod's  family,  and  among  the 
Jews  generally,  who  now  gave  open  vent  to  their 
dislike  to  the  Herodian  interest,  and  wished  to  rid 
themselves  of  its  continuance.    But  the  Roman  gover- 
nors of  Syria  suppressed  these,  and  matters  were  kept 
from  going  to  extremities  till  the  decision  of  Au- 
gustus should  be  known.    He  substantially  confirmed 
the  testament  of  Herod;  and  Archelaus,  with  the  title 
of  ethnarch,  received  tho  one  half  of  his  father's  do- 
minions—J udea,  Samaria,  aud  Idumca,  with  the  cities 
of  Joppa  and  C.esarea,  yielding  together  a  revenue  of 
600  talents;  Philip  was  made  tetrarch  of  Trachoniti* 
and  lturea;  and  Herod  Antipas  of  Galilee  and  Penea. 

Archelaus  was  accused  by  a  deputation  of  Jews, 
who  went  to  Rome  on  purpose,  before  ho  actually 
entered  on  the  government;  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  death  of  3000  persons,  who  were  killed  at  Jeru- 
salem by  his  orders,  amid  the  disturbances  that  ensued 
ou  Herod's  death.  But  their  objections  were  for  the 
time  overruled;  and  with  ordinary  discretion  he  might 
have  continued  to  enjoy  his  limited  sovereignty  during 


1324  ]      Coin  of  Herod  Archelaus.— British  Museum 

the  rest  of  his  life.  But  ho  paid  no  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings and  convictions  of  his  people;  consulted  chiefly  his 
own  pleasure  nnd  convenience,  which  led  him  often 
into  acts  of  petty  tyranny;  and  he  gave  great  offence 
to  thu  sentimout*  of  the  more  rebgious  jwrtion  of  the 
Jews,  by  marrying  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother 
Alexander,  though  she  had  U>rne  three  children  by  her 
former  husband.  Fresh  accusations  were  in  conse- 
quence brought  against  him  before  the  emperor,  who 
sent  for  him,  and  banished  him  to  Vienna,  after  a  reign 
of  ten  years .  His  dominions  were  added  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  The  knowledge  of  the  charaeUr  of 
Archelaus  inay  doubtless  have  tended,  along  with  the 
fact  of  J  udea  l»eing  included  in  his  {Articular  territory, 
to  dispose  Joseph  the  more  readily  to  retire  with  the 
infant  Jesus  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  dominion,  Hat 
it  a.  It  is  the  fact  alone,  however,  which  is  noticed 
in  the  history. 

3.  Hkkoo  Antipas,  the  only  son  of  Herod,  Iteside 
Archelaus,  who  is  mentioned  in  New  Testament  scrip- 
ture, appears  as  tetrarch  of  Galileo  and  Pcnea  at  the 
commencement,  ami  during  the  continuance  of  our 
Lord's  personal  ministry,  La  iti  i.Ac  The  part  he  acted 
in  respect  to  the  work  and  kingdom  of  God  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  his  father  Herod.  He 
stood  to  the  new  Elias.  John  the  Baptist,  much  in  the 
same  relation  that  Aliab  hud  done  to  the  first;  and  if 
ho  did  not  actively  interfere  with  the  o|»erotions  of 
Christ,  it  was  obviously  from  no  want  of  will,  nor  even 
ultimately  from  any  want  of  intention,  Lu.xiii  31;  but 
the  providence  of  God  restrained  him  His  connection 
with  Herodias,  who  was  first  his  own  niece,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Aristobulus,  then  the  wife  of  his  half-brother 


Philip,  Nat.  rii.  3,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his 
coming  into  collision  with  the  Baptist,  and  ultimately 
giving  sentence  against  his  life.  Ho  had  been  pre- 
viously married  to  a  daughter  of  Aretas  the  Arabian  ; 
but  on  going  to  Rome  after  his  father's  death,  to  press 
his  interests  as  against  Archelaus,  he  met  in  with 
Herodias,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  her,  that  on  his 
return  to  Palestine  he  got  her  to  divorce  her  husband, 
and  become  liis  wife ;  he  also  agreeing  to  divorce  the 
daughter  of  Aretas.  This  was  entirely  contrary,  on 
both  sides,  to  the  law  of  Moses;  and  it  became  a  source 
of  incalculable  mischief  to  Herod.  It  first  of  all  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  Aretas,  who  sought  to  revenge 
the  injured  honour  of  his  daughter;  and  whose  destruc- 
tive progress  was  only  arrested  by  the  interference  of 
the  Romans  whom  Herod  called  to  hi*  aid.  Then, 
long  afterwards,  when  reprove*!  by  John  the  Baptist 
on  account  of  his  adulterous  connection  with  Herodias, 
it  led  him  to  take  the  unrighteous  step  of  casting  John 
into  prison ;  and  ultimately,  on  the  solicitation  of 
Herodias  through  her  daughter,  of  beheading  him. 
Josephus  notices  the  fact  of  Herod's  wicked  treatment 
of  John  (Ant.  xviil.  '.  2),  but  evidently  misplaces  it;  as 
he  speaks  of  the  people  regarding  the  losses  sustained 
by  Herod  ill  the  war  with  Aretas  as  a  divine  judg- 
ment upon  him  for  his  conduct  toward  John;  while 
in  reality  the  loss  must  have  been  very  considerably 
prior  to  the  crime.  And  finally,  at  the  instigation 
of  Herodias  he  set  out  to  Rome,  about  a.d.  38,  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  Caligula,  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  the  title  of  king,  which  he  learned  had 
recently  been  conferred  on  his  nephew  Agrippa.  But, 
instead  of  succeeding  in  his  suit,  he  was  (and  chiefly 
through  the  intrigues  and  influence  of  Agrippa)  de- 
prived of  his  dominions,  and  was  banished  first  to 
Lyons,  afterwards  to  Spain,  where  he  died ;  his  do- 
minions being  added  to  those  already  conferred  on 
Agrippa.  Thus,  through  his  guilty  connection  with 
Herodias,  Herod  Antipas  was  at  once  betrayed  into 
the  greatest  crimes,  and  entangled  in  the  heaviest  mis- 
fortuues  of  his  life.  From  the  account  of  Josephus, 
he  appears  to  liave  been  chiefly  a  man  of  pleasure;  and 
was  hurried  into  evil,  more  from  the  luxurious  courses 
ho  pursued,  and  the  bad  companionships  he  formed, 
than  from  deliberate  and  settled  malice;  and  this  also 
is  the  impression  conveyed  by  what  is  recorded  of  him 
in  the  evangelists.  In  Mar.  vi.  12  he  is  called 
"king  Herod,"  as  also  in  Mat.  ii.  22  Archelaus  is 
spoken  of  as  reigning  {jiaai\tvti);  but  the  words  must 
l>e  taken  in  the  looser  sense  of  ruler  nnd  ruling  ;  since 
neither  of  them  had  properly  the  title  of  king;  the  pre- 
cise official  designation  of  Archelaus  King  ethnarch, 
and  of  Antipas  tetrarch. 

4.  Ucrqd  Phi  MP.  the  sou  of  Herod  by  Mariamne, 
the  daughter  of  the  high-priest  Simon.  He  is  simply 
called  Herod  by  Josephus  (as  are  also  occasionally 
some  of  the  other  sons  of  Herodl;  but,  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  Scripture,  he  is  reported  by  the  historian 
to  have  been  married  to  Herodias,  the  daughter  of 
Aristobulus,  and  afterwards  deserted  by  her,  tliat  she 
might  marry  his  half-brother,  Herod  Antipas  (AnUq. 
xvii.  i,2;  xtIIL  5, 0.  In  New  Testament  scripture  he  goes 
by  the  name  of  Philip,  Mat.  xIt  3  We  learn  from  Jose- 
phus, that  this  son  of  Herod  the  Great  bad  originally 
lieen  in  the  testament  of  his  father,  but  that  on  account 
of  certain  intrigues  of  bin  mother  Mariamne,  which 
were  discovered  by  Herod  before  his  death,  his  ; 
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was  latterly  erased  from  the  document ;  he  wh  to  have 
had  the  share  originally  destined  for  Antipater  (J»ffm, 
L3o,  7).  The  loss  of  possessions  which  thus  befell  him 
would,  no  doubt,  be  among  the  considerations  which 
induced  the  ambitious  Herodias  to  forsake  hiin  for  liis 
more  fortunate  brother. 

5.  Hf.rod  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod  by  Cleopatra. 
He  had  l>een  brought  up  at  Rome,  and,  while  still  there, 
was,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater,  charged  with  dis- 
affection to  his  father  (Jo*.  Ant  xvii  1, 3;  ch.  <  wet  .iV  But 
on  examination  the  charges  gavu  way,  and  by  his 
father's  testament  he  was  left  the  tetrarchy  of  Gaulon- 
itis,  Traehonitis,  and  Paneas  (xrii  s,  1),  Tlua  tetrarchy. 
which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  emperor,  he  held 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years  (\tiiL4,b).  It 
is  simply  as  the  jKtssessor  of  it  that  he  is  mentioned  in 
New  Testament  scripture,  La  ill  t.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  l»e*n  »  lover  of  mini.  !  and  peace, 
resided  almost  constantly  in  the  region  allotted  to  him, 
and  in  his  administration  was  distinguished  for  tin- 
exercise  of  justice.  He  was,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
the  best  of  the  sons  of  Herod. 

6.  Hkkod  Aokippa  I.  was  the  grandson  of  Herod 
by  Aristobulus  one  of  the  sons  who  was  barbarously 
murdered  by  Herod  in  his  Utter  dap.  Agrippa  had 
l<een  brought  up  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years  with  his  mother  Berenice.  He  became,  when 
there,  the  intimate  companion  of  the  young  princes, 
nephews  of  Tiberius,  especially  with  Drusu*.  But  this 
led  him  into  extravagant  habits,  ami  involved  him 
in  debt,  on  account  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
for  a  time  from  Rome.  By  and  by,  however,  his 
necessities  again  led  him  back  thither;  nud  having 
found  persons  able  and  disposed  to  assist  him  in  his 
pecuniary  difficulties,  he  was  again  received  into  favour 
by  Tiberius,  and  was  much  with  his  grand-nephew  and 
successor  Caiu*.  But  having  incautiously  given  utter- 
ance to  some  disparaging  words,  which  were  rejiorted 
to  the  emperor  by  his  own  freedinan  Eutychus,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  remained  there  in  jeopard  v 
of  life  till  the  emperor's  death,  which  however  ha|>- 
pened  not  very  long  after.  Presently  he  was  set  at 
lil>erty  by  Caius,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Cali- 
gula, who  succeeded  Tiberius;  he  was  also  invested 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  received  for  his  dominion 
the  province  of  Abilene  and  the  tetrarchy  that  had 
belonged  to  his  uncle  Philip.  The  province*  of  Gali- 
lee and  Pera?a.  not  long  after,  also  fell  to  him,  on  the 
rejection  of  the  suit  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  his  decree 
of  banishment.  Agrippa  in  his  difficulties  had  received 
substantial  kindness  from  his  uncle  Antipas,  who  even 
for  a  time  supported  him;  but  they  had  quarrelled, 
and  Agrip|ka  now  ungenerously  used  the  influence  he 
had  at  court  to  defeat  the  wishes  and  supplant  the 
interest  of  his  uncle.  Another  turn  of  gi>od  fortune 
befell  Agrippa  at  a  later  period ;  for  l>eing  at  Rome 
when  Caligula  terminated  his  wretched  career,  ho  was 
of  considerable  service  to  Claudius  in  aiding  him  to 
get  possession  of  the  government,  and  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  annexation  of  Judea  and  Samaria  to  his  do- 
minions. This  was  in  a.D.  41,  four  years  after  he  had 
obtained  his  enlargement  from  Caligula;  so  that  from 
this  time  his  sway  extended  over  all  the  provinces 
which  had  originally  belonged  to  his  grandfather 
Herod  the  Great.  He  was  the  most  affable  and  popu- 
lar ruler  of  the  Herudian  family ;  and  though  in  his 

1  and  maimers  more  a  Roman  than  a  Jew,  yet  he 


paid  respect  to  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  ui>! 
was  held  in  high  esteem  both  in  Judea  and  the  hit 
rounding  countries.    It  was  on  his  personal  entreaty, 
and  not  without  hazard  to  his  own  interest  and  life, 
that  Caligula  desisted  from  his  mad  attempt  to  hare 
his  statue  placid  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which 
set  all  Judea  in  an  uproar  (Jos  Ant  xriit.  a, ;).    But  hit 
love  of  popularity  betrayed  him  into  the  crime  of  per- 
secuting the  followers  of  Jesus.    At  the  instigation  of 
the  more  bigotted  Jews,  be  put  James  to  death;  and 
seeing  how  this  pleaned  the  people,  and  added  to  hi* 
popularity  with  the  multitude,  he  proceeded  also  to  lay 
hands  on  Peter,  At  ill  i-s.   But  the  Lord  graciously  in- 
teqxwcd  for  the  protection  of  his  infant  church.  Peter 
was  miraculously  delivered  out  of  prison;  and  shortly 
after  Herod  himself,  in  the  midst  of  the  games  thxt 
were  being  celebrated  in  honour  of  Cresar,  when  re- 
ceiving the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  lauded  as  a 
god  for  his  surpassing  grandeur  and  eloquence,  was 
stricken  with  a  mortal  disease,  of  wiiich  he  died  in  a 
few  days.    The  evangelist  ascribes  this  attack  to  the 
angel  of  the  Ix>rd,  Ac  xil  S3,  telling  us  it  befell  him  lie- 
cause  he  gave  not  God  the  glory;  and  even  the  account 
in  Josephus  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  special  inter- 
position from  Heaven,  and  was  by  Herod  himself  viewed 
as  a  judgment  for  the  impiety  that  had  been  proceed- 
ing.    When  seized  with  prostrating  weakness  and 
agonizing  pain,  he  said  to  the  people :   "  I  whnm  y»u 
call  a  god  am  ordered  presently  to  depart  this  life; 
Providence  thus  instantly  reproving  the  lying  word* 
you  just  now  addressed  to  me;  and  I,  who  was  by  you 
called  immortal,  am  immediately  to  be  hurried  away 
by  death"  (Ant.  tlx  0.2).    He  died  in  A.D.  44,  after  be 
had  reigned  three  years  over  all  Judea,  and  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.    He  was  generally  called 
Agrippa  the  Great. 

7.  Hehod  Agrippa  II.  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, consequently  great- gnuwUon  of  the  first  Herod 
He  was,  like  his  father,  educated  at  Rome,  and  wa* 
had  in  favour  by  Claudius.  But  he  was  only  seventero 
years  old  at  his  father's  death — too  young  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  government  of  his  father's  dominion*, 
which  were  again  reduced  to  the  comlition  of  a  lloman 
province.  Four  years  afterwards  his  uncle.  Herd  <rf 
Chalcis,  died  (A.D.  48),  and  the  little  province  of  Chalet* 
was  conferred  on  Agrippa,  with  the  right  of  super- 
intending the  tem|»le  at  Jerusalem  and  appointing  the 
high-priest.  But  about  four  years  afterwards  he 
received,  instead  of  Chalcis,  along  with  the  title  of 
king,  the  tetrarchies  which  hail  formerly  lieen  held 
by  Lysauias  and  Herod  Philip.  Portions  of  Galilee 
and  Penea  were  afterwards  added  by  Nero.  A.D.  53. 


(325  >      Coin  Of  llenxl  A.r.i;..  li  - 


lt was  aliout  live  years  after  this,  that,  on  the  occa*u>n 
of  his  coming  to  Cnwra  with  lus  sister  Berenice,  the 
apostle  hail  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  cause  More 
him,  Ac  xxt.  attt  He  was  by  no  means  so  popular  u 
his  father,  although  ho  spent  considerable  sum*  of 
money  in  adorning  Jerusalem.    He  acted  capriciously 
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in  his  appointments  to  the  office  of  high- priest,  and  in 
various  othi-r  respects  gave  offence  to  the  feelings  of 
his  countrymen.    He  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  them 
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from  the  great  rebellion  against  the  Unmans;  and  when 
it  actually  broke  out,  he  took  \nurt  with  tin?  imperial 
forces.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with 
hi*  sister  Berenice  and  resided  at  Rome,  where  ho 
died,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan's  reign  anil  the  seventieth 
of  his  own  life.  He  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  Herod 
known  to  history  a  race  certainly  remarkable  for  its 
mental  vigour,  daring  exploits,  and  rare  alternations  of 
fortune,  but  throughout  godless,  unprincipled,  licen- 
tious, and  profane. 

HERODIANS  formed  a  party  among  the  Jews  of 
the  apostolic  age,  and  a  party  very  keenly  opposed  to 
the  claims  of  Jesus;  but  of  which  no  explicit  informa- 
tion is  given  by  any  of  the  evangelists.  Several  hypo- 
theses have  consequently  been  propounded  respecting 
them;  which,  however,  it  is  needless  to  recount.  The 
name  clearly  bespeaks  their  origin  and  leading  aim. 
They  were  undoubtedly  the  adherents  of  the  Herodian 
interest,  and  whether  possessing  or  not  any  recognized 
connection  with  the  government  of  Herod,  were  at 
least  pledged  to  support  it,  and  watchfully  observant 
of  everything  that  might  seem  to  interfere  with  its 
rights.  This  is  enough  to  account  for  the  part  they 
are  represented  as  acting  in  the  gospel  history;  since, 
from  the  current  belief  respecting  Christ's  aspirations 
towards  the  throne  of  Judea,  they  would  naturally  infer 
the  contrariety  of  his  interest  to  that  of  the  Herodian 
family.  Hence  their  opposition,  in  so  far  as  it  comes  into 
view,  took  the  form  of  a  determination  to  have  Jesus 
Handed  over  to  the  temporal  power  for  summary  justice. 
It  was  so  even  on  the  first  of  the  two  occasions  that  men- 
tion is  made  of  them,  when,  after  having  witnessed  some 
miracles  performed  by  our  Lord  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
Heard  his  views  upon  the  subject,  the  Pharisees,  it  is  said, 
"went  forth,  and  straightway  took  counsel  with  the 
Herodians  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him." 
M»r.  lit.  6;  that  is,  the  professedly  religious  joined  hands 
with  tlie  adherent*  of  the  civic  or  ruling  party,  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  Jesus  as  a  person  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.  There  was  the  same  coalition,  with 
the  same  object,  near  the  close  of  his  career,  Mat  xxtl.  ifi; 
Mar  ill  13;  and  the  fuller  exposition  of  the  matter 
in  St.  Luke's  gospel  makes  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  Herodians  quite  plain  ;  for  they  arc  manifestly 
the  party  more  especially  referred  to  in  ch.  xx.  20, 
"  Who  watched  him,  and  sent  forth  spies,  which  should 
feign  themselves  just  men,  that  they  mi^ht  take  hold 
of  his  words,  tliat  so  tltey  might  deliver  him  unto  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  governor  "  It  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  Herodians  to  act  the  part  of 
spies  in  the  interest  of  the  ruling  powers;  and  it  would 

matter  nothing,  whether  the  governor  (i.e.  the 
Vol.  I. 


governor  of  Judea)  or  Herod  (Antipasof  Galilee)  might 
be  the  authority  before  whom  the  accusation  was  to  be 
lodged;  for  the  Herodians,  while  deriving  their  name 
from  Herod's  family,  must  also  have  been  staunch 
supporters  of  Roman  supremacy,  on  which  that  of  the 
Herods  rested.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  the 
fact  of  some  of  them  being  found  ready  to  do  tin  part 
of  spies,  tliat  the  whole  party  were  such,  or  that  spy- 
ing in  the  interest  of  government  was  their  common 
employment.  They  might  naturally  enough  have  been 
the  proper  party  to  furnish  spies  for  an  occasion,  with- 
out following  the  business  proper  to  such  as  their 
ordinary  calling. 

HERODIAS,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  the  wife  first  of  Herod  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod  by  the  second  Mariamne,  then,  after 
her  improper  divorce  from  him,  of  Herod  Antipas. 
($<e  Hjcboii  Antipas.) 

HERO'DION,  the  name  of  an  early  Christian — a 

kinsman  of  the  apostle  Paul,  ami  at  the"  time  he  wrote 

his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  a  resident  at  Rome,  Ro.  xrt.  n. 

Tradition  reports  him  to  have  afterwards  become  a 

bishop,  but  of  this  there  is  no  pro|>er  evidence. 

HERON  [ntJK,  anaphalt].    One  of  those  appella- 
in 

tions  of  which  we  have  little  clue  to  the  specific  mean- 
ing. It  is  found  but  twice;  and  the  two  occurrences 
are  but  the  reduplication  of  one,  and  here  merely  as  a 
name.  It  is,  however,  in  the  enumeration  of  unclean 
animals  in  Le.  xi.  and  I>e.  xiv.,  and  in  such  company 
that  we  gather  it  to  be  a  bird,  probably  of  the  order 
Urallir,  being  placed  between  the  stork  and  the  gal- 
linule.    The  lexicographers  derive  the  word  from  w 

ianaph),  "to  snort,"  always  rendered  "to  be  angry  ;" 
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but  little  help  is  thus  given  to  the  zoologist.  The 
LXX.  translate  the  word  in  both  passages  by  xa/m0>uk 
(rhttradrio*),  the  Greek  name  for  some  bird  (not  neces- 
sarily a  plover),  to  which  genus  LinnatM  appropriated 
it)  of  a  yellow  colour,  remarkable  for  it*  voracity,  and 
frequenting  quagmires  or  l»eds  of  mountain  torrents 

All  these  indications  warrant  the  rendering  of  our 
EngUsh  version.  The  hemns  are  wading-birds,  pecu- 
liarly irritable,  remarkable  for  their  voracity^frcquent 
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ing  marshes  and  oozy  rivers,  and  spread  over  the  regions 
of  the  East.  Most  of  the  specie*  enumerated  in  our 
native  ornithology  have  been  n cognised  in  the  vicinity 
of  Palestine,  and  we  may  include  all  these  under  the  term 
in  question— "  the  anaphah  after  hi»  kind."  With 
respect  to  the  xapaipiix  of  the  LXX.  it  is  obscrvnble 
that  one  of  the  commonest  species  in  .A  i.t  is  A  rdea 
rustata  -  a  very  rare  bird  with  us,  which  is  beautifully 
adorned  with  plumage  partly  white  and  iwrtly  of  a  rich 
orange-yellow,  while  the  beak,  legs,  and  all  the  naked 
parts  of  the  skin  are  yellow.  Its  height  is  aliout 
17  inches.  This  is  the  rtiW/a  or  cow-heron  so  abun- 
ilant  in  India.  Several  kinds  of  heron,  one  of  which 
from  its  form  would  serve  well  enough  to  represent  tin's 
little  golden  egret,  are  commonly  depicted  on  those 
Egyptian  paiutings  in  which  the  subject — a  favourite 
one— is  the  fowling  and  fishing  among  the  papcr-roeda 
of  the  Nile.  [v.  II.  c] 

HESH  BON,  a  city  on  the  oast  of  Jordan,  from 
which  it  was  aliout  twenty  miles  distant,  and  stood  be- 
tween the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Arnon.  It  seems  to 
liave  been  the  capital  of  Sihon,  as  he  is  called  the  king 
of  Hcshhon,  as  well  as  king  of  the  Amorites,  Ha.  uL  26, 
aoq.  It  was  afterwards  made  a  Levitical  city,  and  is 
mentioned  in  connection  both  with  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
and  with  that  of  Gad,  Jo»  xxl  39;  Xml  xxxU  ST;  I  Cfc.vl  It. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  again  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moabites,  as  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
the  prophet*  in  their  denunciations  against  the  land  of 
Moab,  Is  xy .|(  J«.xWlU  3  In  later  times  the  Maccabees 
held  it  umk-r  their  sway  (Jos.  Ant.  3 ill  It,  4);  and  the 
ruins  of  Ueshbon  have  been  identified  as  those  of  the 
ancient  city  by  moJern  travellers.  The  ruins  lie  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  which  commands  an  extensive 
prospect.  They  are  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  but 
arc  themselves  uninteresting,  and  contain  not  one 
entire  building.  Among  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  however, 
"there  are  many  cisterns;  and  towards  the  south,  a 
few  minutes  from  the  l>ase  of  the  hill,  is  a  large  ancient 
reservoir,  wliioh  may  call  to  mind  the  passage  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  'Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fishpool*  in 
Heshhoti,  by  the  gate  of  Beth- rabbin,'  "  ch.  til  4  (Porter, In 
Murray*  11  IIandb.»k,  p  IB*). 

HETH.    See  HITT1TE8. 

HEZEKI'AH  [properly  Ilizk-jah,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times put,  Jthcziki-jah,  i.e.  Jthomh  strengthen*,  or,  in 
the  other  form,  Jihocuh  Kill  rtreifjthen],  a  happy  name, 
and  not  less  appropriate  than  happy  for  the  distinguished 
king  of  Judah  who  bore  it.  The  probability  is,  indeed, 
that  it  was  the  name,  not  originally  imposed,  but  sult- 
seipiently  assumed  by  its  possessor.  For  the  father  of 
Hezekiah  was  the  wicked  and  idolatrous  Ahaz,  who 
was  so  far  from  looking  to  Jehovah  for  strength,  that 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  and  solemn  threat  - 
enings  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  he  made  his  kingdom 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  in  order  to  secure 
adequate  protection  and  support.  But  however  that 
may  lie,  Hezekiah,  who  was  twenty-five  years  old  when 
he  came  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  soon  gave  evidence 
tliat  he  was  of  an  entirely  different  spirit  from  his  father; 
for  he  immediately  entered  on  an  extensive  and  thorough 
reformation.  Image- worship  had  been  in  various  forms 
introduced;  and  all  the  instruments  of  it  he  brake  in 
pieces  and  utterly  destroyed— not  excepting  even  the 
brazen  serpent  of  the  wilderness,  which  had  hitherto 
been  kept  as  a  sacred  relic  and  memorial  of  the  Lord's 
gracious  working  in  former  times,  but  which  had  latterly 


been  abused  to  purposes  of  superstition.  This  alio  in 
his  laudable  zeal  against  image- worship  Hezekiah  broke 
in  pieces,  calling  it  Nehushtan  (i.t.  a  bit  of  brass— that 
and  no  more),  and  deeming  it  better  that  they  should 
altogether  want  such  an  interesting  monument  of  part 
mercy,  than  let  it  remain  as  a  snare  to  men's  souk  In 
like  manner  the  high  places  were  removed,  which  to  & 
considerable  extent  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  |  Lm* 
of  the  temple,  and  served  greatly  to  aid  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  a  corrupt  and  mutilated  worship.  Tie 
priests  and  Levites  also  were  strictly  charged  to  have 
the  dilapidated  things  about  the  temple  repaired,  the 
missing  vessels  restored,  and  all  the  a)s>minati«as  or 
unlawful  and  defiling  thing,  removed,  so  that  it  aught 
be  consecrated  anew  for  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah. 
And  when  all  that  was  required  for  this  had  been  ac- 
complished, a  great  solemnity  was  kept,  in  which  the 
assembled  people,  with  Hezekiah  and  the  rulers  at  their 
head,  presented  sin-offerings  for  the  expiation  of  part 
guilt,  and  hecatomlx*  of  thank-offerings  for  the  mercy 
and  loving- kindness  of  God  in  dealing  with  them  other- 
wise than  their  iniquities  and  backslidings  had  deserved. 
1  Ki.  xviJt;  J  Ch.  xxix.  Shortly  after  this  the  king  ordered 
vast  preparations  to  be  made  for  celebrating  the  feast 
of  the  pasaover-which  in  the  better  times  of  the  He 
brew  commonwealth  was  always  regarded  as  empha- 
tically the  feast  of  the  covenant— and  sent  invitation* 
to  the  true-hearted  members  of  the  covenant  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  and  elsewhere,  entreating  them  to 
come  and  hold  the  feast  with  them  in  Jerusalem.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  by  great  multitudes  out  of  the 
different  tribes,  by  more,  it  would  appear,  than  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  sanctify  themselves  according 
to  the  law;  so  that  Hezekiah  presented  special  prayer 
for  such  of  them  as  were  in  this  position,  that  their 
offerings  might  lie  accepted,  though  they  had  not  puri&d 
themselves  according  to  the  preparation  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. But  so  general  and  hearty  was  the  zeal  mani- 
fested on  the  occasion,  that  the  seven  days  of  the  feart 
seemed  too  short  for  the  purpose,  no  that  the  aaseuiMed 
multitude  agreed  to  hold  an  additional  seven  days  of 
sacred  fellowship  and  religious  employment.  And 
generously  responding  to  this  re-awakened  spirit  of  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  the  people,  Hezekiah  and  his 
princes  furnished  them  with  an  ample  supply  of  victims 
—the  one  giving  1000  bullocks  and  7000  sheep,  the 
others  1000  bullocks  and  10,000  sheep,  :Ch.  xii 

Not  long  after  these  joyous  proceedings,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  general  reforms  that  were  necessary 
to  consolidate  the  better  state  of  things,  a  portentous 
evil  rose  on  the  political  horizon,  which  caused  the 
hearts  alike  of  king  and  of  people  to  tremble  for  fear- 
This  was  the  threatening  approach  of  the  host  of  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assyria.  Hezekiah,  among  hi»  other 
reforms,  had  broken  off  the  servitude  to  Assyria,  which 
his  father  Ahaz  consented  to,  considering  more  perhaps 
the  original  character  of  the  servitude  than  the  exUting 
relations  it  hail  liecn  the  occasion  of  establishing  l*- 
tween  the  two  countries.  "He  rebelled,"  it  is  said, 
"against  the  king  of  Assyria  and  served  him  art. 
s  ki.  ari  l.  7—  language  implying  that  a  formal  buiuaiT 
had  been  wont  to  be  rendered  to  the  Assyrian  poser, 
and  a  regular  acknowledgment  given  of  it  by  the  pay 
ment  of  a  stipulated  tribute,  which  was  now  withdrawn. 
Sennacherib  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  in 
diate  steps  to  avenge  the  affront,  but  kept  it  in  1 
as  a  dispute  requiring  to  be  settled  along  with  a  1 
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serious  quarrel  which  had  arisen  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Israel.    It  was  in  the  third  year  of  Hezekiah's 
r«gn  tliat  matters  came  to  a  kind  of  extremity  between 
Israel  and  Assyria;  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  army  of 
Assyria  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  entire  country  to  subjection.    The  place  was  taken 
three  years  afterwards,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
carried  captive  to  other  lands.    It  would  even  seem 
that  the  king  of  Assyria  did  not  for  a  considerable  time 
after  this  success  press  his  claims  against  Judah,  pro- 
bably from  being  too  much  occupied  with  other  affairs, 
and  deeming  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah  within  his 
n-ach  at  any  time.    Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason,  it  was  not  till  eight  years  later,  not  till  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  that  he  made  a  formal 
assault  upon  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  but  when  be  did 
so,  it  was  with  the  evident  determination  of  doing  with 
the  house  and  people  of  J  udah  as  he  had  already  done 
with  those  of  Israel:  "  He  came  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah  and  took  them,"  2  Ki.  irtti  n    It  has  hcen 
often  stated,  especially  by  German  writers,  that  in  this 
emergency,  or  rather  while  it  was  only  in  prospect, 
Hezekiah  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt.  But 
there  is  no  proper  historical  ground  for  the  assertion, 
and  it  is  at  variance  with  all  we  know  of  Hezekiah's 
character.     It  is  true  that  Rabshakeh  taunted  him 


the  main.  Should  the  general  drift  only  liave  Issen 
arrived  at,  this  document,  so  wonderfully  recovered, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
leading  facts  in  the  Bible  narrative. 

But  the  only  effect  of  Hezekiah's  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  Sennacherib  was  to  shift  the  quarrel 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  ground.  The  Assyrian  king 
returned  again,  and  required  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, that  he  might  transport  the  king  and  people  of 
Judah  to  another  region,  a?  he  had  done  with  Israel 
and  other  nations.  The  demand  was  made  in  the  most 
offensive  tone  and  with  proud  defiance,  not  only  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  Hezekiah,  but  oven  of  the  might 
of  Jehovah,  in  whom  Hezekiah  professed  to  trust.  It 
was  this  very  audacity,  however,  which  mused  the 
spirit  and  strengthened  the  heart  of  tlie  king  of  Judah. 
He  now  saw  that  the  contest  was  more  properly  God's 
than  his,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  God  himself 
to  work. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
matters  to  this  issue  that  the  Lord  had  cause*  1  the  more 
pacific  and  temporizing  course  of  Hezekiah  to  fail, 
and  hardened  the  heart  of  Sennacherib  now,  as  he  had 
•lone  that  of  Pharaoh  in  former  times,  to  urge  demands 
that  directly  warred  with  the  honour  and  purposes  of 
Heaven.    It  was  to  furnish  an  occasion  before  the 


with  having  trusted  in  Egypt,  which  he  compared  to  a  1  world  for  humbling  the  gods  of  Assyria,  and  staining 


1! 


bruised  reed,  IKI.  xtiii  si;  but  he  throws  out  so  many 
foolish  and  extravagant  assertions  in  his  speech,  that  in 
the  utter  sileuce  of  the  historian  himself  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  statement  is  entitled  to  little  regard.  Heze- 
kiah, however,  whether  from  the  terrible  rapiditv  and 
success  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  or  from  not  feeling 
quite  assured  respecting  the  justice  of  his  own  position, 
did  tremble  and  give  way;  and  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  kini?  of  Assyria,  when  encamp*-' I  at  Lachish,  say- 
ing, *'  I  have  offended ;  return  from  me ;  that  which 
thou  poHort  on  me  I  will  bear."  A  heavy  tax  was 
immediately  imposed  of  300  talents  of  silver  and  30  of 
gold,  which  obliged  Hezekiah  to  ransack  the  treasures 
of  the  Lord's  house  as  well  as  of  his  own  to  make  it 
good;  even  the  gold  which  overlaid  the  floors  and  pillars 
of  the  temple  had  to  be  parted  with  for  the  occasion. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  expedition  of  Senna- 
cherib against  Hezekiah,  as  found  upon  the  Nineveh 
tablets,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Col.  Itawlin- 
son.  reads  thus:  "And  because  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah 
woidd  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  against  him, 
ami  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the  might  of  my  power,  I 
took  forty -six  of  his  strong  fenced  cities;  and  of  the 
smaller  towns  which  were  scattered  about,  I  took  and 
plundered  a  countless  number.  .  .  .  And  Hezekiah 
himself  I  shut  up  in  Jerusalem  his  capital  city,  like  a 
bird  in  a  cage,  building  towers  round  the  city  to  hem 
him  in,  and  raising  l*anks  of  earth  against  the  gates,  so 
as  to  prevent  escape.  .  .   .  Then  upon  this  Hezekiah 
there  fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of  my  arms,  and  he  sent 
out  to  me  the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  with 
30  talents  of  gold  and  800  talents  of  silver,  and  divers 
treasures,  n  rich  and  immense  booty.  .  .  .  All  these 
things  were  brought  to  me  at  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my 
government,  Hezekiah  having  sent  them  by  way  of 
tribute,  ami  as  a  token  of  his  submission  to  my  power" 
I  ftawlinaon**  Hampton  Lcrturr,  p  Hi).     Another  reading  of 
this  pieoe  of  ancient  sculpture  may  be  seen  in  Layanf a 
Xinecch  and  Babylon,  p.  143,  by  I>r.  Hincks,  differing 


to 


the  glory  of  her  strength,  in  the  very  noontido  of  her 
prosperity,  that  so  the  name  of  Jehovah  might  lie  most 
highly  exalted,  and  his  cause  rendered  triumphant  over 
all  opposition.  Hezekiah  perceived  at  once  the  great- 
ness of  the  crisis,  and  the  need  of  special  interposition 
ami  succour  from  Heaven;  but  conscious  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  of  the  mighty  interests  at  stake,  he  first 
humbled  himself  before  the  Lord — going  in  rent  gar- 
ments and  in  sackcloth  to  the  temple  to  pray — then 
sent  to  Isaiah  the  prophet,  that  he  also  might  spread 
the  case  before  the  Lord,  if  haply  he  might  obtain  a 
message  of  comfort.  With  these  exercises  of  faith 
toward  God  he  did  not  neglect  suitable  precautions  of 
an  inferior  kind;  for  he  had  repaired  the  walla  of  Jer- 
usalem where  they  were  broken,  fortified  them  with 
towers,  built  at  certain  places  a  second  wall  without, 
gathered  all  available  forces  and  weapons  of  war,  and 
stopped  the  fountains  of  waters  which  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  that  the  besieging  army 
might  not  reap  the  benefit  of  them.  He  thus  did  what 
lay  within  the  reach  and  compass  of  his  hand,  but  he 
did  not  trust  to  it;  he  knew  that  of  itself  it  could  avail 
little  before  the  power  and  resources  of  Assyria;  hence, 
his  resort  in  sackcloth  to  the  temple,  and  his  suppliant 
message  to  the  prophet.  But  the  two  together,  the 
prayer  and  the  pains,  were  enough.  He  forthwith  re- 
ceived from  Isaiah  the  gladdening  message,  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  words  which  thou 
hast  heart,  with  which  the  servants  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria have  blasphemed  me.  Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast 
upon  him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall  return 
to  lus  own  land;  and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword 
in  his  own  land."  And  now  Hezekiah's  faith  rose  to 
the  possession  of  an  assured  confidence,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  a  nuble  courage.  "  He  set  captains  of  war  over 
the  people,  ami  gathered  them  together  into  the  street 
of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  spake  comfortably  to  them, 
saying,  Be  strong  and  courageous;  be  not  afraid  nor 
dismayed  for  the  king  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  multi- 


with  the  above,  yet  coinciding  with  it  in    tudc  that  is  with  him.  for  there  be  more  with  us  than 
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with  him.  With  him  is  an  arm  of  flesh;  hut  with  uh  is 
the  Lonl  our  God,  to  help  uh,  and  to  fight  our  battles," 
iCu  x«.xU.o-«;  JKl  xix.«,7.  The  result  wan  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  these  anticipations  of  faith  and  hope;  for, 
afar  that  Sennacherib  had  taken  Lachish,  and  moved 
his  forces  to  Libnah,  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  troubles 
began  to  fall  upon  him.  He  first  hears  a  rumour  of 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  prepared  a  mighty 
host  to  come  against  him;  and  it  appear*  from  Hero- 
dotus (U.  uii  that  his  army  did  actually — and  most  pro- 
bably a  little  after  this— sustain  a  severe  reverse  in 
Egypt.  Then,  after  sending  another,  and  still  more 
insolent  message  to  Hezekiah,  which  only  drew  forth  a 
more  intense  cry  for  help  from  the  king  of  Judah,  and  a 
fresh  word  of  consolation  and  exulting  hope  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  the  blast  of  a  terrible  plague  from  the 
Lord  laid  the  flower  of  his  immense  host  in  the  dust;  so 
many  as  185,000  perishing  iu  one  night  Thereafter, 
broken  in  spirit  and  crippled  in  resources,  he  returned 
in  haste  to  his  own  land;  where  shortly  after,  when 
engaged  in  an  act  of  worship,  he  was  slain  by  two  of 
his  sons. 

Thus  wonderfully  were  Hezckiah  and  his  people  de- 
livered. But  the  moment  of  victory  proved  in  another 
respect  to  be  the  season  of  peril;  and  now  that  strength 
had  boon  found  for  the  birth,  it  seemed  as  if  in  the 
very  act  of  accomplishing  it  there  was  to  be  a  relapse 
into  the  arms  of  death.  It  must  have  been  about 
this  very  time  that  Hczekiah  fell  sick,  so  sick  that  he 
was  told  l>y  the  prophet  Isaiah  he  might  set  his  house 
in  order,  for  he  should  die  and  not  live,  IKL  xx.  L  The 
sacred  narrative  merely  states  that  iu  those  days  it  took 
place;  viz.  about  the  time  of  the  failure  of  Sennacherib's 
expedition,  either  when  it  had  failed,  or  was  on  the  eve 
of  doing  so.  The  dates  given  also  lead  to  this  result. 
For  that  expedition  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Uuzekiah's  reign,  and  fifteen  yean  being  added  to  his 
life  after  the  sickness,  making  twenty-nine,  the  length 
of  his  entire  reign,  it  is  clear  that  the  time  of  sickness 
must  have  been  very  nearly  coeval  with  the  period  of 
deliverance.  Possibly  the  great  effort  and  excitement  of 
the  occasion  had  proved  too  much  for  Uczekiah's  frame, 
and,  as  not  unusually  happens  in  such  cases,  a  feverish 
attack  ensued,  which  prostrated  his  strength.  Or,  what 
is  fully  as  proltable,  the  pestilence  which  slew  so  many 
thousands  in  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  also  produced 
certain  ravages  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  reached  the 
very  possessor  of  the  throne— to  let  the  people  of  the 
covenant  see  how  much  it  behoved  them  to  rejoice  with 
trembling,  and  how  easily  the  same  (tower  which  swept 
their  enemies  to  the  dust  could  also  make  an  end  of 
thtm.  Anyhow,  Hezckiah  was  suddenly  brought  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave;  he  laboured  under  a  disease 
that  was  in  its  own  nature  deadly;  yet  in  answer  to 
his  earnest  cry,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of 
righteousness,  the  Lord  again  graciously  interposed  in 
his  behalf,  and,  as  already  noticed,  fifteen  years  were 
added  to  bis  life.  This  message  of  comfort  he  also 
received  through  the  ministration  of  Isaiah,  and  partly 
(brought  tho  instrumentality  of  the  prophet  was  the 


wai  applied  to  the  boil  (as  it  is  called ),  rather  perhaps 
to  the  plague- spot ;  and  the  king  presently  began  to 
recover. 

The  assurance  of  recovery  came  so  close  after  tho 
announcement  of  his  approaching  death  (for  Isaiah  hail 
not  left  the  precinct*  of  the  pal***  before  the 


message  came  to  him),  that  Hezckiah  not  unnaturally 
asked  for  a  sign  to  confirm  his  faith  as  to  the  result 
This  also  was  granted,  and  the  particular  sign  chnten 
was  the  receding  of  the  sun's  shadow  ten  degrees  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz.  (See  Dial.)  This  of  course  could  only 
have  happened  by  a  miraculous  interposition;  yet  tbm 
is  no  need  for  carrying  it  farther  than  to  the  local  effect 
required  to  be  produced.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup 
pose  that  any  change  took  place  in  the  general  economy 
of  nature ;  a  brief  and  partial  direction  of  the  sun'« 
rays  out  of  their  natural  inclination  on  that  particular 
dial  was  all  that  was  required  for  the  occasion,  and  m 
may  reasonably  conclude  all  that  was  actually  produced. 

Hezekiah  signalized  his  recovery  from  threatened 
death  by  the  composition  of  a  sacred  hymn,  which  ha» 
been  preserved,  not  in  tho  historical  books,  but  among 
the  writings  of  Isaiah,  eh.  xxxrut  b-».  It  is  written  in 
the  lyrical  style  of  many  of  the  psalms  of  David,  and 
was  perhaps  not  included  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  strictly  personal  character  it  bean. 
The  writer  does  not  identify  himself  with  the  believing 
people  of  God  generally,  as  David  and  his  foflomn 
commonly  did,  but  has  respect  simply  to  his  own  case; 
and  tho  song  was  hence  naturally  regarded  as  ap- 
propriate rather  to  the  individual  writer  than  to  the 
community.  As  a  composition  it  is  full  of  life  and 
spirit;  but  in  its  views  respecting  the  darkness  aud 
silence  of  theol  is  somewhat  stronger  than  was  usual 
with  the  inspired  writers  of  the  same  period.  Hie 
portions  of  Isaiah's  writings,  for  example,  which  touch 
on  the  dead,  are  enlivened  by  an  animation  and  a  hope 
respecting  the  future,  of  which  no  trace  exists  in  tha 
brief  expression  of  Hezekiah' a  feelings.  But  this  l>y  no 
means  proves  that  he  looked  upon  death  as  a  state  of 
total  oblivion  and  final  abandonment :  it  merely  implies 
tliat  at  the  moment  of  his  distress  he  thought  only  of 
the  natural  evil  that  there  was  in  death,  and  of  the 
termination  it  should  necessarily  bring  to  all  his  ac- 
tivities in  respect  to  the  service  of  God  on  earth. 

The  deliverances  wrought  for  Hczekiah  personally, 
and  through  him  for  the  people  of  Judah,  threw  a  halo 
of  sacred  glory  around  the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  which 
attracted  many  eyes  even  from  distant  lands.  But  on 
this  account  it  proved  a  source  of  spiritual  flanger 
People  flocked  to  bis  capital;  presents  were  sent  to  him; 
honour  and  riches  attended  him,  and  "  he  was  magnified 
in  the  sight  of  all  nations,"  iCh.xxxlt  a.  It  is  rather 
therefore  to  be  regretted  than  wondered  at  that  hi* 
heart  should  have  been  lifted  up,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles,  and  that  in  this  he 
failed  to  render  to  God  as  it  had  been  done  to  him. 
The  state  of  his  heart  was  brought  out  by  the  vi«at 
and  presents  he  received  from  the  messengen  of 
Merodach-lialadin,  tho  king  of  Babylon,  who  was 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  and  kingdom 
that  should  supplant  those  of  Ajjryria.  It  was  natural 
for  such  a  person  to  seek  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
Hezekiah,  after  he  had  become  known  as  the  special 
favourite  of  a  higher  power,  and  the  unconquetvd  defer 
of  Assyrian  might  and  prowess.  And  the  king  of  Judah 
ought  doubtless  to  have  politely  received,  and  treated 
with  civility,  the  representatives  of  the  court  of  Raby 
Ion,  when  coming,  at  such  a  time,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  recovery,  and  offer  some  suWtantial  token*  •» 
their  master's  good-will.  But  he  plainly  went  beyond 
this  point  of  proper  and  becoming  respect  and  lost  the 
which  it  behoved  him  as  the  Possessor  of  the 
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justly  l>o  regarded  as  a  token  of  the  divine  forbearance 
to  postpone  it  till  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  own  reign. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  considering  in  what  sort 
of  times  Hezekiah  appeared,  and  with  what  kind  of 
elements  he  was  surrounded,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  assigning  him  a  high  place  among  the  worthies  of  the 
old  covenant — the  very  highest  place  (as  is  expressly 
asserted  for  him  in  Scripture)  among  the  kings  of 
J  udah— although  by  no  means  attaining  to  the  measure 
of  David,  who  reigned  over  the  collective  house  of 
J  udah  and  Israel.  He  had  a  great  work  to  do,  and 
had  the  gifts  fitting  him  for  its  performance,  in  parti- 
cular, a  simple  zeal  for  God's  glory,  a  strong  faith 


to  think,  of  patriotic  feeling  suited  to  the  occasion,  by 
saying,  "Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  thou 
hast  spoken— is  it  not  so,  if  peace  and  truth  be  in  my 
days!"  He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  expression  of  con- 
tent required  a  certain  apology  or  explanation ;  but 
even  when  this  was  given  it  seems  barely  sufficient; 
it  looks  as  if  he  were  somewhat  too  much  alive  to 
personal  repose,  too  little  concerned  about  the  peace 


i  of  David  to  maintain  towards  a  heathen  power, 
when  be  received  them  to  his  more  intimate  fellowBliip, 
and  showed  them  all  the  treasures  of  his  house  and  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom.  This  was  the  exhibition  of  a 
vaiu  glorious  pride,  and  it  met  with  a  significant  rebuke. 
For  the  prophet  Isaiah  sent  to  inquire  what  those 
messengers  from  Babylon  had  seen;  and  on  being  told 
that  they  had  seen  everything,  that  notliing  whatever 
hail  been  concealed  from  them,  he  announced  the 
startling  fact  that  the  time  was  coming  (though  not  in 
Hezekiah's  own  days)  when  the  whole  should  be  carried 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  even  his  offspring  should  serve 
there  as  eunuchs  to  a  foreign  lord.  As  much  as  to  say, 
Such  is  what  you  are  to  expect  from  drawing  close  the  in  God's  word,  and  a  steady  unflinching  determina- 
bond*  of  intimacy  with  the  king  of  Babylon;  the  path  tion  to  hazard  all  for  the  interests  of  the  divine  king- 
you  have  entered  on  has  this  humiliation  for  its  destined  dom.  Such  a  man  was  precisely  the  king  suited  to 
result  On  hearing  the  message  Hezekiah  gave  evi  tho  emergency  of  the  times ;  and  around  him,  as  a 
dencc  of  his  meek  resignation,  but  scarcely,  one  is  apt    true  pillar  and  defender  of  the  faith,  gathered  all  those 

who  still  had  some  good  thing  in  their  hearts  toward 
the  God  of  Israel;  while  through  him  the  oovenant- 
blessing  again  descended  in  rich  effusion,  and  the 
Lord  showed  what  great  things  he  was  still  ready  to 
do  in  behalf  of  them  that  feared  him. 

HID'DEKEL,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  said  to  have 
gone  towards  Assyria.    <.S«  Eden.) 

HI 'EL  [<iod  lircth],  a  Bethclitc,  who  is  particularly 
and  prosperity  of  the  times  and  persons  who  were  to  I  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho, 
come  after  him.    But  possibly  it  was  less  a  regard  to    (Stf  Jericho.) 

what  concerned  himself,  more  of  an  insight  into  the  HIERAP  OLIS  [jwrrd  riVy],  the  name  of  a  city  in 
real  state  and  tendency  of  things,  which  led  Hezekiah  Phrygia,  about  five  miles  north  of  Laodicea,  standing 
to  speak  thus.  His  own  oliservation  could  scarcely  on  a  height  Itetween  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Maeander, 
have  failed  to  convince  him  -and,  if  it  hail,  he  must  and  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  in  connection  with  Colossa? 
have  learned  from  his  acquaint- 
ance w.ti.  the  mind  and  writings 
of  Isaiah— that  the  spiritual  and 
moral  evils,  which  he  had  la- 
boured to  reform,  had  struck 
their  roots  far  too  deeply  into 
the  state  of  Jewish  society  to 
be  thoroughly  amended  by  any 
ordinary  methods ;  and  that, 
with  all  the  apparent  interest, 
and  the  real  amount  of  good  his 
had  effected ,  there 
still  many  disorders  of  a 
private  ami  social  kind  unnoti- 
fied, and  defections  from  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses  unchecked. 
The  writings  of  Isaiah,  and  still 
more,  the  general  return  to  the 
abominations  of  idolatry  that 
took  place  immediately  after 
the  decease  of  Hezekiah,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  such 
actually  was  the  case.  Even 

one  of  the  leading  men  at  Hezekiah's  court-Shebna  '  and  Laodicea,  as  alike  blessed  with  the  floral  labours 
the  scribe,  who  took  au  active  part  in  tho  affairs  of  the  faithful  Epaphras,  Oat .It.  12, 13.  It  was  the 
connected  with  the  assault  of  Sennacherib,  IKLxtM.IT  |  site  of  an  early  church.  It  had  tho  name  of  Hiera- 
— is  denounced  by  Isaiah  as  a  man  utterly  worthless  polk  Riven  to  it  remotely,  perbafM,  on  account  of  the 
in  character,  and  doomed  to  1*>  driven  away  by  God's  j  mineral  spring  which  it  possessed,  and  which  from 
judgment  like  a  ball  tossed  with  the  foot,  !«.*»».  1A-18.  their  healing  virtue  Wen  supposed  to  indicate  n  pecu- 
It  is  scarcely  therefore  ascribing  too  much  of  discern-  i  liar  connection  with  the  Deity,  but  more  immediately 
merit  and  prophetic  insight  to  Hezekiah,  to  suppose  from  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
that  he  was  so  cognizant  of  the  evil  still  lurking  among  I  Syrian  goddess  Astute.  Bambjftt  was  the  original 
tbem,  as  to  perceive  that  tliu  day  of  vengeance  was  name,  ami  that  which  the  natives  still  gave  to  it,  after 
postponed  merely,  not  abandoned ;  and  that  it  might  ,  the  other  had  Income  common  among  authors.  The 
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rains,  '.vl.nl.  arv  found  at  ft  place  no  I  ■  i  g  r  i  n  I  >ai .  I. 
and  called  Patubuk-Kaltw,  arc  extensive,  and  show  it 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  siae  an<l  splendour. 
The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  plac-*,  however, 
aro  tin-  stalactites  and  incrustations,  which  were  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  and  are  also  descrilied  by 
modem  travellers.  In  particular,  there  i*  an  "immense 
frozcu  cascade,  the  surface  wavy,  as  of  water  at  once 
fixed,  or  in  its  headlong  course  suddenly  j*-trili<  d  " 
(chandler'*  TrarejO.  The  city  lay  on  the  great  oravan 
row!  from  Antioch  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  be- 
came in  consequence  a  large  emporium.  Otherwise 
it  hail  no  p:irticular  advantages,  lieing  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  rocky  plain,  and  in  an  isolated  position. 
Its  temple  was  plundered  by  Cnnsus,  and  was  found  to 


<•  m tain  iiuch  treasure*,  tliat  several  days  were  required 
to  examine  and  weigh  them.  This  temple  and  worship 
retained  it*  hold  of  the  people  long  after  the  introdo» 
tion  of  Christianity,  and  were  not  finally  abandoned 
till  fully  five  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era. 

HIG'GAION,  a  title  at  some  of  the  psalm*.  Ac 
Psalms. 

HIGH-PLACES  [Heb.  r>C3.  IximotJ,],  consecrated 

T 

heights,  often  mentioned  as  places  of  worship  in  ancient 
times,  but,  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  always  regarded 
as  to  a  certain  extent  improper  and  at  variance  with 
the  design  of  the  covenant  In  patriarchal  times,  there 
was  no  limit  or  restriction  as  to  the  places  where  an 
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to  God;  nor  does  a  uniform  practice  appear  to  have 
been  observed,  although  the  prevailing  tendency  was 
probably  to  repair  to  some  height.  Abraliam  seems  to 
have  built  his  first  altar  in  Canaan  on  the  plain  of 
Month,  and  his  second  upon  a  height  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethel,  tic  xii.7,\  But  that  a  hill,  or  rising 
ground  of  some  description,  was  usually  chosen,  and 
most  readily  associated  itself  with  services  of  solemn 
worship,  may  be  inferred  even  fnmt  the  command 
given  to  Abraham— the  only  explicit  command  ad- 
dressed to  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  reganling  the  selec- 
tion of  an  appropriate  place  of  worship — to  go  and 
offer  up  his  son  Isaac  on  a  mountain  in  the  land  of 
Moriah.  The  practice  from  the  earliest  times  among  the 
heathen  appears  to  have  been  in  a  similar  direction. 
And  the  same  feeling  which  instinctively  led  to  the 
selection  of  a  height  a*  the  fittest  place  for  sacrificial 
worship,  ahio  led  to  the  construction  «f  a  platform  of  some 
elevation  on  which  to  pnasent  the  offering.  They  thus 
obtained  a  relative  height  for  the  actual  service,  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  area;  and 
hence  most  of  the  original  words  for  altars  or  places  of 
sacrificial  worship  in  the  ancient  tongues,  were  indicative 
of  height.    (.Sec  under  AhTAlt.)    But  the  progress  of 


heathenism  and  idolatry  in  the  w..rld  di>po*ed  men  to 
associate  with  every  select  place  of  worship,  and  iu 
oonsecrated  altar,  a  distinct  object  of  worship,  so  tl'-at 
according  to  the  altars  the  gods  also  wen-  multiplied 
it  was  found  necessary  to  impose  a  prohibition;  and  in 
the  constitution  set  up  by  the  ham!  of  Moses,  a*  uVre 
was  to  be  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  but  one 
God,  so  there  was  to  lit*  but  one  altar  of  sacrifice.  It 
henceforth  liecatne  an  irregularity  to  have  BON  altar* 
than  one,  although  in  particular  emergencies,  and  in  tht 
dislocated  state  of  things  which  ensued  on  the  scpar» 
tion  of  the  ten  tribes,  when  it  Itecanie  practically  im- 
possible to  have  every  act  of  worship  presented  at  the 
one  altar,  a  certain  license  was  permitted.    Thu*  we 
find  Samuel  countenancing  a  sacrifice,  first  at  Mirpeh 
then  at  a  high-place  near  his  settled  residence.  1  ** 
P;  U.  13;  at  a  latW  period  at  Bethlehem,  1S»  xvl  5;  wkik 
David  iierfonned  sacrifice  on  an  altar  extemp'Hzrd  kt 
the  occasion  at  the  thrashing-  floor  of  Ar.iunnh.  ich  nil 
and  Elijah,  in  like  manner,  hastily  n-au-d  an  altar  • 
Mount  Carmel  and  offered  sacrifice  l>efon*  a/wemhW 
Israel  to  Jehovah,  1  Ki  lvili  3,  ct«e<].    But^these  win*  all 
cxtraordiuarv  occasions;  <uid  the  strong  IhcocraUV 
of  the  persons  directing  the  sacrifice,  together  with  the 
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of  the  occasions,  served  to  counter- 
act the  tendency  which  the  act  of  it:-  it"  might  have 
U-en  fitted  t«>  gender.    It  was  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  religious  striving  of  David  to  have  the  Mosaic 
constitution  so  invigorated,  and  the  service  at  the  one 
altar  and  tal>ernacle  brought  to  such  a  state  of  relative 
perfection,  that  both  the  occasions  for  separate  altars 
might  be  taken  away,  and  the  desire  for  having  them 
extinguished.    This  aim  appears  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  accomplished  during  his  reign  and  that  of 
Solomon.    But  with  tbo  falling  asunder  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  manifold  political  and  social  disorders 
which  grew  out  of  it,  the  proper  feeling  of  unity  was 
again  interrupted,  and  the  habit  of  worshipping  on  high- 
places  by  degrees  crept  in.    By  the  better  class  of  wor- 
shippers, however,  it  was  always  recognized  as  a  dis- 
order and  a  partial  defection  from  the  legal  standard; 
*>  that  where  only  the  more  flagrant  corruptions  were 
shunned,  the  sacrificing  on  the  high- places  was  noted 
as  a  smaller  evil  that  continued  to  prevail;  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Hezckiah's  reformation  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion was  carried  is  marked  by  the  circumstance,  that 
in  his  time  the  high- places  were  removed  ;  that  is,  the 
altars  on  them,  and  other  erections  attached  to  these, 
were  pulled  down,  2  Ki  xriii  i    But  too  commonly  it 
was  not  merely  an  imperfection  in  the  ritualistic  ser- 
vice, or  a  corruption  in  tl»o  form  of  worship,  which  the 
irregular  sacrificing  on  high-places  tended  to  foster; 
these  were  the  channels  through  which  false  objects  of 
worship,  with  their  kindred  abominations,  flowed  in; 
and  hence  in  the  prophets  little  distinction  is  usually 
made  between  the  high  places  and  the  more  formal  acts 
of  idolatrous  worship :  all  are  classed  together  as  viola- 
tions of  the  law  of  God,  and  abominations  that  must  be 
utterly  put  away,  if  the  people  should  ever  be  right 
with  God,  and  enjoy  the  proper  blessing  of  the  covenant, 
U  ML  n  Jo.  11  SO  |  Kio  art,  25,  so. 
HIGH- PRIEST.   Sre  Priest. 

HTLKI'AH  [properly  HlLKMAlU',  Jehovah's  por- 
tion], appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Jews,  but  no  one  bearing  it  rose  to  any  great  emi- 
nence. It  was  the  name  of  Jeremiah's  father,  of  tho 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Joaiah,  ami  of  the  father  of 
Kliakim,  one  of  Hczekiah's  chief  ministers,  to  whoso 
faithfulness  and  piety  special  promises  were  given,  Jo. 
LI} I H  nu.j  l».  xxil  20,  «q  But  nothing  particular  is 
known  of  the  men  themselves,  except  the  high- priest  in 
the  days  of  Josiah,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  him  are  treated  elsewhere,    (See  Johiah.) 

HEN.  a  Hebrew  liquid  measure  equal  to  about  ten 
English  pints.    (See  Measures.) 

HIND.   See  Hart. 

HIN'NOM.    See  Hem,. 

HI  RAM,  or  HU'RAM  [etymology  not  certain,  but 
probably  meaning  the  nohle  or  free  born].  1.  A  king  of 
Tyre,  contemporary  with  David,  who  sent  to  congratu- 
late David  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  furnished 
him  afterwards  with  wood  from  Lel»non  and  workmen 
for  the  budding  of  his  palace,  2Sa.  T.n*  I  Co.  tiff,  1 ;  who 
also  (for  it  seems  to  lie  the  same  person,  and  not  a  son 
or  grandson  of  the  former,  as  some  have  supposed) 
maintained  amicable  relations  with  Solomon,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  wood  and  artificers,  as  he  had  done  to 
David,  for  the  gigantic  works  carried  on  by  Solomon, 
I  Ki  r.  I-Ufc  u  ii-js.  The  alliance  between  Solomon  and 
Hiram  was  carried  still  farther  farther,  perhaps 
than  the  spirit  of  the 


—for  Solomon  also  obtained  from  him  Tyrian  sailors  to 
go  along  with  his  own  servants  in  his  navy,  which 
traded  between  Ezion-Geber  and  Ophir,  iKilx.26-  » 
A  slight  difference  arose  between  them  on  account  of 
the  villages  which  Solomon  presented  to  Hiram  in  the 
land  of  Galilee,  in  token  of  his  obligations  to  him,  but 
Hiram  treated  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  and 
Cabul  (trash).  But  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  settled  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
monarch*,  and  Solomon  doubtless  found  some  other 
way  of  testifying  his  gratitudo  towards  Hiram. 

2.  Hiram.  A  distinguished  artificer,  who  was  cm- 
ployed  in  superintending  and  executing  some  of  the 
more  elaborate  workmanship  connected  with  the  temple, 
2Ch  If.  H ;  i  Kl  Tit  40 — unless  in  those  passages  the  name 
Hiram  l*e  still  that  of  the  king,  and  be  is  said  to  have 
done  what  waB  accomplished  by  the  skill  and  energy 
of  one  or  more  of  his  workmen. 

H1TTTTES,  the  descendants  of  Hetu,  the  second 
son  of  Canaan,  and  constituting  one  of  the  tribes  that 
possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. Their  chief  settlements  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  At  a 
period  long  before  the  conquest  Abraham  found  them 
there,  and  bought  of  them  as  the  lords  of  the  manor 
the  field  of  Machfielah  for  a  burying-place,  G«.  xxui. 
Later  accounts  still  represent  them  as  connected  with 
that  region,  inhabiting  the  mountains  or  hill  ground 
of  the  south  of  Canaan,  and  as  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bethel,  Nu.  xtu.  2B;  Ju.  i  2«  It  was  probably  from  dwell- 
ing so  long  in  that  portion  of  the  land,  and  achieving  in 
it  so  may  wonderful  exploits,  that  David  drew  into  such 
intimate  bonds  with  him  one  of  the  tribe — Uriah  the 
Hittite;  who  appears  to  have  been  a  proselyte  to  David's 
faith,  as  well  as  a  devoted  adherent  of  his  cause.  Alas! 
that  the  love  and  zeal  of  the  Gentile  should  have  met 
with  so  ungenerous  a  requital !  Only  one  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  trilie  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom,  l  Sa.  tni  «  But  the  tribe  as  a  whole  long 
retained  a  distinctive  place  and  possessions,  though  pro- 
bably of  limited  compass.  Kings  of  the  Hittites  are 
spoken  of  even  in  Solomon's  time,  among  the  purchasers 
of  the  chariots  which  he  brought  out  of  Egypt,  l  Ki  x.  29, 
and  even  so  late  as  Joram's  reign  the  name  of  king  was 
not  lost  from  among  them,  2  KL  rii.  a  It  would  appear 
that  the  race  still  subsisted  after  the  Babylonish  exile ; 
for  Hittites  are  mentioned  among  the  outlandish  people, 
whose  daughters  the  returned  captives  had  taken  for 
wives,  Kit.  Ix.  I.  They  must  have  existed  then,  however, 
in  merely  isolated  fragments;  and  from  that  tune 
nothing  is  heard  of  them  as  a  db>tinct  and  separate 
tribe  among  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

HI'VTTES,  another  of  the  ancient  Canaanitish  tribes, 
who  were  also  called  A  vim,  Qe.  x)7;  Ex.  lit  .8;  Joa.xi.3;  xlll 
III  De  11  23.  The  passages  in  Joshua  represent  them  as 
dwelling  in  Mount  Hermon,  from  Mount  Baal-Her- 
mon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamatb;  that  is,  on  the  ex- 
treme north,  as  the  Hittites  were  on  the  extreme  south. 
8co  also  Jo*,  si  x  They  had  possessions,  however,  farther 
south,  for  it  was  they  who  from  the  cities  of  Gibcon. 
Kirjath-jearim,  kc.,  entered  into  a  stratagem  and  ob- 
tained peace  with  Joshua,  Jos  Ix.  .  *oq.  Solomon  sub- 
jected them  to  a  regular  tribute  as  be  did  the  remnants 
of  the  other  nations  which  still  survived  in  the  land, 
i  Ki  ix.  to  Their  name  never  occurs  after  Solomon's 
time,  and  even  in  his  dav,  it  is  evident,  that  they ' 
in 
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HC/BAB.  a  Midianite,  the  son  of  Kcuel  or  Raguel, 
the  father- hi  law  of  Mow  .;  so  that  Hobab  must  have 
been  Moses'  brother-in-law.  Rut  the  term 
father-in-law  is  used  with  some  latitude,  and  the 
relation  is  not  always  quite  easily  ascertained.  Here, 
however,  it  was  protiably  what  the  English  expression 
denotes.  (But  see  under  Jeturo  and  Uauuel.)  Hobab 
appears  to  have  visited  the  camp  of  Israel  during  the 
tune  the  people  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  •Sinai,  and 
to  have  accompanied  them  a  short  way  on  the  route 
toward  Canaan,  when  he  proposed  to  return  to  his  own 
place  and  kindred.  But  Moses  pressed  him  to  go  along 
with  them,  that  they  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  of  the  wilderness-life ;  and  assured  him  that 
"  whatever  goodness  the  Lord  might  do  to  them,  the 
same  they  should  do  to  him,"  Su.  x.  28-32.  The  result  is 
not  expressly  recorded;  though  one  might  be  warranted 
to  infer  from  the  mere  silence  of  the  historian  in  such  a 
ease,  that  Hol>ab  remained  with  the  covenant  people. 
But  on  turning  to  Ju.  i.  10,  we  learn  quite  inridcutally 
that  "the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses'  father-in  law, 
went  up  out  of  the  city  of  palm-trees  with  the  children 
of  Judah  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  lieth  in 
the  south  of  Arad;  and  they  went  and  dwelt  among  the 
|>eople."  The  circumstance  is  noticed,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  earlier  narrative,  but  as 
connected  with  the  aggressive  operations  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  with  which  the  family  of  Hobab  had  come  to  be 
associated,  and  at  the  distance  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  after  the  invitation  had  been  given  them  by  Moses. 
The  later  passage  is  therefore  justly  classed  by  Blunt 
among  those  incidental  notice*,  or  undesigned  coinci- 
dences, which  serve  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  Why  the  family  of  Holiab  were 
called  Kenites,  or  from  Kain,  is  not  certainly  known; 
but  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  Holiab  who  are  desig- 
nated is  beyond  doubt,  both  from  this  passage,  and  from 
the  distinct  reference  again  made  to  them  in  Ju.  iv.  11. 
(See  Kksites.) 

HOLY  GHOST,  the  common  designation  in  our 
English  Bible  of  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead, 
although  Holy  Spirit  is  also  occasionally  used- the 
original  l«eing  in  both  cases  the  same  Ayiov), 
ami  found  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  the 
article.  Whenever  the  epithet  holy  is  wanting,  the 
word  Spirit  is  substituted  for  Gho»t;  for  example,  "the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  but  never  "the  Ghost  of  the  Lord;" 
or  "the  Spirit  said,''  but  not  "the  Ghost  said."  It 
was  necessary  to  avoid  such  expressions  from  the  am- 
biguous meaning  of  the  term  ghott;  which,  though 
originally  the  same  with  tpirit,  has  come  in  common 
discourse  to  be  very  much  appropriated  to  a  supersti- 
tious use — expressing  visionary  existences,  spectres. 
(See  Ohort.)  Notwithstanding  the  change  in  question, 
the  expression  Hoi.y  Ghokt  has  retained  its  place 
chiefly  from  association  and  usage,  ami  is  in  fact  em- 
ployed as  a  proper  name.  It  occurs,  however,  only  in 
New  Testament  scripture;  and  indeed  most  probably  for 
the  reason  now  indicated;  liecausc,  being  regarded  by 
our  translators  as  a  proper  name,  and  as  such  the  most 
distinctive  name  of  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead, 
they  felt  as  if  it  should  be  reserve.  1  till  that  period  in 
the  divine  dispensations  when  the  threefold  personality 
of  the  Godhead  became  a  matter  of  explicit  revelation. 
Yet  not  only  does  the  expression  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord"  occur  in  a  great  variety  of  passages  of  Old  Tes ta- 
bu t 


epithet  holy,  coupled  with  what  might  have  been  ren- 
dered ghotl  (nm,  ruach,  TrfCyia);  but  our  translator*  in 
- 

each  case  render  Holy  Spirit,  Ps.  u.  u ;  I*.  Iiin  10,  it. 
Whether  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
obtaiued  an  insight  into  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  or 
not>  the  language  they  were  led  on  many  occasions  to 
employ  was  such  as  perfectly  accords  with  that  idea, 
and  may  even  be  regarded  as  naturally  fitted  to  suggest 
it.  Even  the  earlier  notices  which  speak  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters — of  his 
Spirit  striving  or  ceasing  to  strive  with  men,  Go  L  s;  rt  i 
—are  of  that  description;  but  still  more  are  those  of  a 
later  period,  which  represent  this  Spirit  as  coming  upon 
men,  or  being  withdrawn  from  them,  and  as  capable  of 
being  pleased  or  vexed  by  the  conduct  they  pursued, 
j  Bfc  X.  10;  xtI  13;  I.  IxUL  10. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  connection  with  the  great  things  there 
unfolded,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  what  may  be  called 
his  personal  relationship  and  economical  agency,  come* 
distinctly  into  view.  It  was  not  till  then  that  the  facta 
of  the  divine  administration  afforded  an  objective  basis 
sufficiently  broad  and  palpable  for  bringing  this  out  to 
the  ]>opular  apprehension,  and  giving  it  a  place  in  the 
church's  faith  respecting  God.  Hence  the  personality 
and  work  of  the  Spirit,  while  not  doubtfully  indicated 
during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  had  a  vail  of 
mystery  thrown  around  it,  which  was  only  to  drop  off 
as  the  plan  of  salvation  in  Christ  developed  itself.  It 
meets  us,  however,  at  the  vciy  threshold  of  the  new 
dispensation,  in  the  action  there  MUllbetl  to  tfas  Hoty 
Ghost  respecting  the  formation  of  a  liody  for  our  Lord 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  Lu  t.  33.  It  appears  again  in 
connection  with  the  baptism  of  Christ,  when  the  Spirit 
descended  upon  him,  and  abode  with  him — did  so  even 
in  a  bodily  form,  that  a  personal  agency  might  be  more 
easily  recognized,  Jfc  1. 33;  La  IIL  21  Still  more  explicitly 
and  fully  is  this  exhibited  in  the  promises  made  by  our 
Lord  to  his  disciples  concerning  the  abiding  presence, 
and  enlightening,  consoling,  sustaining  energy  of  the 
Spirit;  in  which  what  they  were  to  derive  from  the 
Spirit  was  s]  token  of  as  indeed  closely  related  to,  yet 
contradistinguished  from,  what  belonged  cither  to 
Christ  himself,  or  to  the  Father.  He  was  to  come  ui 
some  sense  in  the  room  of  Christ;  to  supply  the  void 
created  by  Christ's  absence;  nay,  to  do  in  their  experi- 
ence what,  by  the  economical  arrangement  of  the  plan 
of  redemption,  Christ  himself  could  not  clo  by  means  of 
his  piffinml  presence;  so  that  it  was  even  expedient  or 
profitable  for  them  that  Christ  should  go  away,  in  order 
that  the  Spirit  might  come,  Jn.  xir.  is, »;  xtL  t-U  It  i* 
impossible,  by  any  fair  and  unbiassed  interpretation,  to 
understand  what  in  such  passages  is  said  of  the  Spirit, 
otherwise  than  with  respect  to  personal  relations  and 
actings.  He  is  promised  by  the  Father ;  proceed*  out 
of  the  Father;  is  sent  by  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son;  doss  h 
what  the  Son  cannot  directly  do,  yet  wliat  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  Son's  mission  to  have  accomplished.  And 
in  proof  at  once  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  different 
persons  of  the  Godhead  in  respect  to  the  scheme  of 
grace,  ami  of  the  distinct  parts  and  operations  m- 
tained  by  each  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  we 
have,  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's  work  on  earth,  the 
baptismal  formula  appointed  for  all  times;  indicating, 
along  with  a  threefold  diversity,  an  essential  onenes* 
of  purpose  and  action  in  the  matter  of  mans  salvation. 
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'•  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son. 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Mat  xxvih.  n>. 

The  relation  of  the  Spirit's  work  to  the  Son's,  an  un- 
folded in  New  Testament  scripture,  may  readily  he 
inferred  from  the  places  they  respectively  occupy  in  the 
nrogressive  evolution  of  the  divine  plan.    The  one,  in 
point  «>f  time,  takes  precedence  of  the  other,  while  with- 
out this  other  to  follow  it  up  aud  turn  it  to  practical 
account,  the  former  would  remain  disappointed  of  its 
aim.    Christ's  work  provides  the  materials  of  salvation, 
or  lays  open  the  sources  of  life  and  blessing;  the  Spirit's 
applies  what  is  provided  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
it  effectual  in  their  experience.    Hence,  in  so 
far  as  the  Spirit  works  to  saving  purposes,  "  he  takes 
of  Christ's  and  shows  it  unto  men,"  Jn  x«i  is.    He  ha* 
I    nothing  of  his  own  to  bring,  for  all  is  already  Christ's — 
even  all  that  is  the  Father's-and  the  salvation  he 
effects  consists  simply  and  exclusively  in  making  men 
sincerely  responsive  to  the  call  of  Christ,  and  partici- 
pant of  the  benefits  secured  for  them  by  his  obedience 
unto  death.    The  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  was  not,  and 
could  not  be  given  (namely,  after  the  way  and  measure 
of  New  Testament  times)  till  Christ  had  finished  his 
work  on  earth  and  entered  into  his  glory,  Jn.  *u\  ».  Hut 
<>n  the  other  band,  from  the  time  that  Christ's  glorifica- 
tion commenced,  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  fail  to  be 
given;  the  materials  were  now  all  prepared  for  his  pecu- 
liar agency;  and  to  have  left  them  without  the  saving 
application  for  which  they  were  intended,  would  have 
been  to  mar  the  glory  of  Christ.    It  is  henceforth  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  tCo  111.  fl.  17,  as  contradistin 
guished  not  only  from  the  ministration  or  covenant  of 
law  in  former  times,  but  also  from  tho  personal  minis- 
tration of  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  and  doing  for 
hi*  people  the  work  of  a  servant.    On  this  account  the 
fathers  sometimes  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "the 
Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost " — indicating,  even  under  a 
wrong  title,  a  right  feeling  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Spirit's  work  to  Christ's.    He  only  who  has  received 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  the  baptism  thereof  has 
been  bora  again  to  God,  has  a  right  to  a  place  in  tlto 
household  of  faith.  At  xii.  l-t,  l  Co  lli.  J,  13;  for  he  alone 
knows  spiritually  the  things  of  God,  and  lias  the  stand- 
ing, the  life,  tho  liberty  of  his  children,  i  Co  ti.  is-»; 
K"  tut  »,  2  Co  III  17.    The  immediate  relation  of  such  a 
one  to  the  Godhead  is  through  the  Spirit—  "  he  lives  in 
the  Spirit,  and  walks  in  the  Spirit;"  he  is  himself  "an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit,"  or,  as  it  is  other- 
wise expressed,  "  his  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  Oa.  w.  XS;  Kp  ll  XX;  1  Co.  tt  19.    Ami  t<>  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  in  his  soul  are  to  bo  ascribe*  I  all  the  gifts 
and  graces  which  distinguish  his  character  and  adorn 
his  life;  so  that  while  they  are  his  in  possession  and 
exercise,  as  to  efficacious  working  ami  moral  worth 
they  are  the  Spirit's,  1  Co  xii.  11,  Qx  v.  a-,  PW.  ll.  ix 

It  is,  however,  to  I*s  carefully  isirno  in  mind,  that 
the  distinction  In-longing  in  this  respect  to  New  Testa- 
ment times  is  relative  only  and  not  alwolute.  A*  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  Christ  his  work  was  anticipated, 
in  the  efficacy  that  was  imputed  through  the  divine 
foreknowledge  to  services  that  were  of  no  intrinsic 
value  in  themselves,  and  the  pardon  that  was  granted 
to  believers,  Ko  ||  sr,:  lie  Is  is,  M»at  *v.  bo  also  was  it  with 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Wherever  there  was  a  true 
Wiever  there  was  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  imper- 
fectly developed  and  carried   on  as  in  a 

Neither  was  all  law  in  former 
Vol.  I 


Spirit.  The  same  elements  belong  to  both;  but  the 
relations  of  the  two  have  changed  with  the  advance  in 
the  divine  dispensations;  the  law  formerly  occupied  the 
foreground,  the  Spirit  the  background  in  the  lieliever'a 
condition;  while  now  it  is  the  reverse— the  Spirit  is  in 
the  foreground,  the  law  in  the  background.  But  there 
is  no  contrariety;  for  in  scope  and  character  law  and 
Spirit  are  one— alike  "holy,  just,  and  good."  And  the 
men  who  were  pre-eminently  the  law's  representatives, 
expounders,  and  advocates — the  prophets  of  the  old 
dispensation — were  also  the  men  who  were  most  re- 
plenished with  the  Holy  Spirit;  simply  as  moved  and 
guided  by  him  they  saw  the  visions  and  uttered  the 
wordsof  God,  isaraul  »;  lalxl, IjEm.  riu.3;sr«  l.n,*e.  It 
was  they,  too,  who,  conscious  of  the  perfect  barmonv 
of  law  and  Spirit,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  indwelling 
grace  of  tho  ono  to  accomplish  the  end  contemplated 
by  the  external  discipline  of  the  other,  joyfully  an- 
nounced a  coming  time  when  the  Spirit  would  he  more 
plentifully  bestowed  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  a 
harvest  of  righteousness  reaped  beyond  all  that  past 
ages  had  witnessed,  a.  Kit.  %  Em.  mil  V;  Joel  11,  ». 

[Of  works  devoted  to  the  specific  them*  of  the  personality  ami 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Hare  »  Mmur*  of  the  Comforter,  1R46, 
'M  edit.  l»it) ;  and  II-  Ur-  Hampton  Hocto.ro  for  1S15,  on  tho 
Fertonaltty  awl  OJ&cr  of  the  Christian  Comforter,  are  among  the 
la  teat  in  thin  country— lmth  imperfect  aa  regard*  the  fnll  cz 
hihition  of  the  subject,  the  latter  more  no  than  the  former,  and 
also  defective  in  its  theology.  The  work  of  Hare  contains  many 
nne  thought*,  ami  much  acute  criticinm.  The  personality  and 
work  of  1 1  io  Spirit  also  forma  the  subject  of  ono  of  the  Congre- 
gational aerie*  of  lecture*,  by  Mr.  Stowell.  The  Puritan  divines 
have  left  two  separate  treatise*  well  deserving  of  consultation — 
by  much  the  fullest,  the  mmt  comprehensive,  indeed,  extant, 
though  greatly  defective  in  cnmpactnuM  ami  arrangement,  i* 
Owen's  Ptteumatolopia,  or  lft*rour*r  mureriitny  thr  iMy  Spirit, 
<iorupj  ing  in  itx  cutironean  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  Goold'a  edition 
of  the  works  of  Owen;  and  Goodwin's  The  Wort  of  the  /M><  <lhoH 
is  rmr  Saltation.  A  later  work  from  the  name  class  of  divines 
i*  Hurrion's  Sen/Jure  Doetrine  of  the  rrat  I'monaltt '* ,  Jx  .  of  the 
Ihiy  Spirit-*  series  of  clear,  scriptural,  and  well  digested  dU- 
courses  ) 

HOMER,  a  large  Hebrew  measure,  equal  to  about 
GOO  English  pints.    {See  Measures.) 

HONEY.  There  are  no  fewer  than  three  Hebrew 
words  which  have  the  meaning  of  honey  ascribed  to 
them.  That  most  commonly  used,  and  which  seems  to 
be  tho  proper  equivalent  to  our  word  koney,  is  dehath 
(((39),  used  in  a  great  variety  of  passages.    The  two 

other  words,  which  seldom  occur,  and  usually  in  conjunc- 
tion with  detxuh  — namely  i/aar  and  nophrt  (*g  re- 
used to  bo  regarded  as  indicative  of  honey  in  the  comb- 
state.  But  they  more  properly  point  to  tho  flowing  or 
.Iripping  of  it,  and  are  not  strictly  terms  for  honey,  but 
for  an  action  which  may  be  ascrilied  to  honoy  as  well 
aa  to  other  things,  though  not  to  it  exclusively.  Thus, 
in  describing  what  Jonathan  did  in  the  wood  on  Mount 
Ephraim,  it  is  said,  "  he  put  forth  the  end  of  tho  rod 
that  was  in  his  hand,  and  dipped  it  brtftiratk  hadde- 
rVisA,"  in  the  honey- droppings.  Throughout  the  pas 
sage  the  thing  itself  which  Jonathan  tasted  is  called 
debtuA ;  but  this  is  represented  as  existing  in  so  plentiful 
state  that  it  was  freely  dropping  around  them  (romp 
is.  The  other  word  is  also  uniformly  employed  in 
the  same  way,  Pa  rix  io-.  Fr  v  3 ;  xxlv  I*  *c  );  it  denotes 
the  distilling  property,  or  the  pure  juice  of  honey,  rather 
than  the  article  itself. 

It  still  is  a  question,  however,  what  the  ancient 
nor  now  is  all  j  Hebrews  actually  included  in  their  term  oVon** .- whether 
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they  always  meant  by  it  that  which  we  now  designate 
honey— namely,  the  product  of  been — or  along  with  this 


a  certain  affinity  to  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  bee-honey  is  what  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances id  denoted  by  the  term ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  bees,  and  by  consequence  the  product  of  bees, 
existed  in  considerable  abundance,  ami  still  exist,  in 
Palestine  and  other  parts  of  Syria.  There  ia  no  need 
fur  producing  specific  evidence  upon  this  point.  But  it 
is  also  known  that  certain  trees  yield  a  substance  which 
approaches  in  taste  to  honey,  and  has  from  ancient  times 
been  called  by  this  name— vegetable  honey,  as  it  might 
be  appropriately  designated.  Josephus,  when  describing 
the  fertility  and  balmy  richness  of  Jericho,  says  that 
"the  better  sort  of  palm-trees,  when  they  are  pressed 
(viz.  their  fruit  or  dates),  yield  an  excellent  kind  of 
honey,  not  much  inferior  in  sweetness  to  other  honey" 
(WMn.iT. »,  3).  Honey  of  this  description  is  still  in  use 
in  the  East,  and,  according  to  Shaw,  it  has  sometimes 
even  more  of  a  luscious  sweetness  than  bee-honey,  and 
is  so  esteemed  as  to  be  made  use  of  by  persons  of  better 
fashion  upon  a  marriage,  at  the  birth  or  circumcision 
of  a  child,  or  any  other  feast  or  good- day  (Travels,  p.  m). 
This  superiority  probably  arose  from  a  different  modo 
of  preparation  from  that  which  prevailed  in  earlier 
times.  Another  sort  of  honey  is  also  made  from  grapes, 
and  is  now,  as  it  probably  has  been  from  a  remote 
period,  in  frequent  use.  The  juice  of  grapes  of  the  best 
i|uality  is  boiled  down  into  a  sort  of  syrup,  which  is 
called  dibs  (undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
dtbaih),  and  eaten  like  butter  with  bread.  Robinson  de- 
scribes it  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  taste  of  molasses 
than  honey  proper  (Re«nrc)i«a,li.  p.  442).  There  is  even  said 
to  be  a  third  sort  of  vegetable  honey,  which  is  formed  on 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  certain  trees  in  the  East,  espe- 
cially of  a  tree  called  by  the  Arabs  gharrab,  about  the 
size  of  the  olive,  extracted  aud  brought  to  the  surface  by 
a  class  of  insects  that  live  on  them,  and  industriously 
gathered  by  the  Arabs  (Kltto'a  Phyatcal  Hl.t.  of  Palestine,  p 
2M;  Reaumur,  Mem  »ur  lc«  Iwocrtcn,  lit  44). 

Such  variety  in  tho  productions  which  went,  and  still 
go,  by  the  common  name  of  honey,  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  when  respect  is  had  to  the  use  of  this  term  in 
Scripture.  It  is  probable  that  when  Caanan  is  de- 
scribed as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  not  one 
sort  merely,  but  all  the  varieties  of  substance  that  bore 
the  name  are  to  be  understood  :  bee- honey,  in  the  first 
instance,  which  has  always  been  plentiful  in  the  land, 
and  then  the  other  vegetable  productions  which  resem- 
ble it.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  two  ancient 
writers  (Dt™t  Sic.  xix.  w  -,  Sutdu  ixpit)  that  the  expression 
vild-honey  (juAt  6r,piov)  was  used  of  a  kind  of  sweet 
gum  that  exuded  from  certain  trees;  probably  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  last  under  the  several  kinds  of  vege- 
table honey;  it  also  bore  the  name  of  Persian  manna. 
It  has  been  thought  likely  that  honey  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  wild-honey  which 
al on gwith  locusts  formed  the  common  diet  of  the  Baptist, 
Mat  ill.  <  j  since,  if  it  were  bee-honey,  one  does  not  see 
why  it  should  have  been  called  specifically  teild— one 
sort  of  bee-honey,  and  even  one  sort  of  bees  themselves 
that  make  the  honey,  not  being  usually  denominated 
wihl,  as  contradistinguished  from  another.  The  de- 
scription is  meant  to  tell  us,  that  as  John  came  in  the 
attitude  of  a  preacher  of  repentance,  he  appeared  as  a 
man  holding  a  kind  of  perpetual  fast;  the  food  he  took 


was  such  as  might  be  met  with  in  desert  places  or 
among  the  forests  of  the  country;  ami  if  bee-honey 
might  occasionally  be  included  in  this  category,  one  may 
certainly  suppose  it  would  commonly  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  less  luscious  nature,  and  more  readily  acces- 
sible. It  is  possible  also  that  some  kind  of  vegetable 
honey  is  meant  in  the  jiassagi-  in  1  Sa.,  which  relates 
the  transaction  of  Jonathan  in  the  wood  on  Mount 
Ephraim.  For  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  upon  the  face 
of  the  ground,  as  well  as  dropping  from  the  trees, 
eh.  ate  as,  to.  It  is  true,  that  the  cleft*  of  trees  have 
always  been  favourite  haunts  for  bees,  but  it  is  not 
very  common  for  them  to  build  their  cells  so  luusely 
that  the  honey  is  seen  dropping  in  any  quantities  on  the 
ground.  It  ia  impossible,  however,  to  determine  ac- 
curately in  each  case  what  precise  substance  i«  meant, 
unless  where  the  connection  is  such  as  to  afford  a 
proper  clue. 

Honey  was  not  allowed  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar, 
nor  mingled  with  any  meat-offering,  Le.ii.il.  In  tub 
prohibition  it  was  coupled  with  leaven,  and  no  doubt 
for  substantially  the  same  reason  -  because  both  were 
natural  emblems  of  corruption:  leaven  as  being  the 
fermentation  of  dough,  and  honey  as  from  its  excessive 
lusciousness  naturally  tending  to  sourness,  and  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  it.  It  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  lust* 
of  the  flesh  and  their  forbidden  gratifications,  which  are 
always  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  as  con- 
nected with  the  first-fruits,  in  which  respect  it  was 
viewed  simply  ;w  a  natural  product  of  the  earth,  honey 
as  well  as  leavened  bread  required  to  be  offered. 

HOOK.   See  Fish. 

HOPHUI  and  PHINEHAS,  the  wicked  sons  of  Hi, 
who,  after  resisting  the  admonitions  and  warning*  «d 
dressed  to  them,  perished  under  the  hand  of  the  PhikY 
tines.    (Are  Eli.) 

HOPH'RA,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs,  kins  of 
Egypt,  the  A  pries  of  classical  writers,  who  lived  at  the 
time  that  Zedekiah  reigned  over  Judah.  The  va»t 
monarchies,  first  of  Assyria,  and  now  of  Babylon,  hail 
already  come  into  collision  with  Egypt ;  and  it  natu- 
rally fell  in  with  the  policy  of  Egypt  to  countenance 
and  support  any  power  that  was  at  war  with  those 
monarchies.  Hence,  Pharaoh- Hophra  readily  listened 
to  the  proposals  of  Zedekiah,  when  he  sought  aid  from 
that  quarter  to  withstand  the  power  of  Net 
zar  king  of  Babylon.  But  the  alliance  was  i 
by  the  prophets  as  in  its  own  nature  unrighteous,  and 
sure  to  lead  to  disappointment  and  ruin.  Such  very 
soon  proved  to  be  the  case ;  and  after  laying  Jerusa 
lem  prostrate  the  Bal>ykmish  conqueror  turned  his  arm* 
against  Egypt,  and  brought  it  also  under  his  sway 
The  prophets  of  that  time  foretold  in  the  strong 
terms  the  overthrow  and  desolation  of  Egypt.  Se»  nj* 
daily  Jo.  xxxrlL  dir.;  Eie.  xilx.-xxxlt. 

HOR  [mountain],  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrea.  the 
scene  of  Aaron's  death,  Nil  ix.su,  and  the  south  easter* 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land,  Sa.  xijIv  rs.  There  is 
scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  tradition 
which  identifies  the  mountain  now  called  Gebel  Haroun 
with  the  ancient  Hor.  No  other  spot  of  any  emi- 
nence would  fulfil  the  necessary  condition*—  viz.  that 
it  should  be  "by  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edotn." 
on  the  side  of  Kadesh,  Xu.xx.13,  and  be  one  of  the 
"hills  surrounding  Petra,*'  over  against  the  encamp 
ment  of  the  Israelites  in  Wady  Arabah.  so  as  to  omu- 
ci.le  with  Josephus  (Anil*.  4.7):  "And  when  became 
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to  a  J>l»oe  which  the  Arabians  esteem  their  metropolis, 
which  was  formerly  called  Arce,  but  has  now  the  name 
of  1'etra,  at  this  place  which  was  encompassed  with 
high  mountains,  Aaron  went  up  one  of  them  in  the 
night  of  the  whole  army,  Moses  having  liefore  told  him 
that  he  was  to  die,  for  the  place  was  over  against  them. 
He  put  off  his  pontifical  garment*,  and  delivered  them 
to  Eliazar  his  mm,  to  whom  the  high-priesthood  belonged, 
because  he  was  the  elder  brother;  and  died  while  the 
multitude  looked  upon  him."    (See  article  Aaron,  and 
woodcut  there.)    The  summit  of  Gebel  Haroun  is  5300 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
which  give  it  a  castellated 
Wady  Arabah.    The  higher  and  western  of  these  is 
covered  by  a  mosque,  built  over  a  vault  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tomb  of  the  high-priest.    The  traveller 
who,  from  the  flat  roof  of  this  building,  looks  over  tlie 
last  prospect  upon  which  Aaron's  eye  rested,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  this  and 
the  last  view  of  his  brother  Moses  from  the  heights  of 
Pisgah.    Before  the  latter  was  tlie  rich  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  well  watered  and  covered  with  waving  palms 
and  rich  cornfields,  with  the  heights  of  Benjamin  be- 
yond ;  while  to  the  north  the  rich  mountains  of  Gilead 
must  have  assured  him  how  goodly  was  the  promised 
heritage  which  he  would  behold,  but  should  not  enter. 
Aaron,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  last  moments  can  only 
ipon  the  chalky  hills  of  Seir,  with  the 
rocks  surrounding  Pctra  beneath  him,  or 
upon  the  dreary  wastes  of  Wady  Arabah,  fit  specimens 
of  that  vast  and  howling  wilderness  in  which  his  later 
years  had  been  spent;  while  his  eye  in  vain  would 
seek  to  pierce  that  line  of  northern  hills  which  divided 
him  from  the  Promised  Land. 

The  upper  story  of  the  mosque  is  a  plain  and  com- 
lucratively  modern  building,  though  it  is  manifestly 
constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  a  more  ancient  and 
more  imposing  edifice,  whose  columns  and  fragments 
of  marble  and  granite  may  be  seen  built  iu  the  walls 
< Porter.  Handbook  of  Srris,  p  67).    In  the  time  of  tho  crusades 
there  wan  a  monastery  here,  for  Fulcher  of  Chartrc* 
writes,  "  Ileperimua  insuper  in  mentis  apice  monas- 
teriura  quod  dicitur  S.  Aaron,  ubi  Moyses  et  ipse  Aaron 
cum  Domino  loqui  soliti  erant"  (Uou  Francorum,  ».i>  noo  ) 
In  the  second  part  of  the  Ilistoria  //■■.;.<  lymiiorum 
this  building  is  called  oratorium.    The  chamber  below, 
which  appears  to  bo  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  if  not  a 
natural  care,  contains  at  one  end  the  supposed  tomb 
itself,  which  is  covered  with  a  jiall,  and  was  formerly 
inclosed  by  iron  doors.    The  summit  of  Moimt  Hor  is 
of  white  chalk,  lower  down  the  mountain  is  of  the  new 
red  sandstone,  often  penetrated  by  longitudinal  strata 
of  red  granite  and  porphyry.    Tlie  ascent  is  not  diffi- 
cult, a  path  having  been  constructed  for  the  use  of 
pilgrims  leading  out  of  the  road  from  Petra  to  Wady 
Arabah.  fc.  T.  M.] 

HO'REB  [anhp  dry,  dried  «/<].  One  of  the  Scrip- 
ture names  for  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  It 
is  not  intended  to  discuss  here  whether  the  names 
Horeb  and  Sinai  refer  to  the  same  or  different  places ; 
the  elements  for  a  decision  arc  accumulating,  and  new 
light  may  be  thrown  on  it  ere  the  article  Sinai  is  written, 
to  which  therefore  the  reader  is  referred.  We  confine 
ourselves)  here  to  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  names. 
Those  critics  who  disintegrate  the  Pentateuch,  and 
it  to  a  variety  of  authors,  are  ready  to  support 


their  view  by  pointing  to  a  variety  of  diction;  and  one 
evidence  of  this  they  find  in  the  use  of  Horeb  through- 
out the  book  of  Deuteronomy  {except  in  the  song  of 
Moses,  eh.  xxxilt,  z,  which  they  attribute  to  still  a  different 
writer);  whereas  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to  have 
been  the  original  composer  of  the  first  four  books  uses 
Sinai,  which  is  tlie  name  always  employed  except  in 
Ex.  iii.  1;  xvii.  <5;  xxxiii.  6;  and  these  passages  they 
attribute  to  a  supplementary  writer.  This  view  is  still 
strongly  asserted  by  Ewald  i  <  <..■,  U.  s;),  who  pro- 

nounces Sinai  tlie  older  name,  therefore  occurring  in 
the  ancient  song  of  Deborah,  Ju  ».  S;  whereas  Horeb  is 
not  discoverable  till  the  time  of  his  fourth  and  fifth 
narrators,  in  whose  age  however  it  had  become  quite 
prevalent.  His  statement  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
precision  and  confidence  with  which  these  critics  speak 
of  matters  as  to  which  there  is  no  evidence  except  their 
own  critical  sagacity,  or  their  imagination,  as  others 
may  be  apt  to  consider  it  who  claim  no  such  peculiar 
insight.  For  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same 
writer  might  use  two  names  indiscriminately  for  the 
same  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Bethel  and  Luz,  Baalah 
and  Kirjath-jearim,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias ;  yet  this  last  example  indicates  how  readily 
two  names  may  come  to  be  in  use  indifferently,  though 
originally  the  one  was  more  definite  than  the  other. 
Accordingly  Gesenius  suggested  that  Sinai  might  be  the 
more  general  name,  and  Horeb  a  particular  peak  ;  and 
in  this  conjecture  he  was  followed  by  Rosenmtiller. 

Another  supposition  was  made  by  Hengstenberg 
t  Pentateuch,  ii.  p  ar.  327,  translation),  which  has  gained  the 
assent  of  almost  all  the  German  authorities  since  his 
time,  as  also  of  Robinson  (Biblical  Research*-,  toL  i.  p  lM./seil, 
apparently  after  having  inclined  to  the  conjecture  of 
Gesenius.  Hengstenberg  agrees  with  Gesenius  Utat 
the  one  name  is  more  general  than  the  other;  but  he 
differs  in  this  respect  that  he  makes  Horeb  the  moun- 
tain-ridge, and  Sinai  the  individual  summit  from  which 
the  ten  commandments  were  given.  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion,  as  urged  by  him  and  by  others,  may  be 
arranged  under  a  threefold  division:  (1.)  The  name 
Sinai  is  used  at  the  time  that  the  Israelites  were  upon 
the  very  spot  of  the  legislation,  that  is,  from  Ex.  xix.  1 1 
ami  onwards,  till  Nu.  iii.  1;  whereas  it  is  Horeb  that  is 
always  used  in  the  recapitulation  in  Deuteronomy;  as  a 
writer  close  beside  a  particular  mountain  would  natu- 
rally single  it  out  when  describing  his  locality,  though 
afterwards,  when  writing  at  a  distance  from  it  and 
taking  a  general  retrospect,  he  might  use  the  more 
comprehensive  name  of  the  entire  mass  of  mountain* 
to  which  it  belonged.  Tlie  only  exception  in  Deutero- 
nomy is  that  case  in  the  song  of  Moses  already  alluded 
to,  ch.  xxxlll.  x,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
peculiar  composition  both  by  the  impugners  and  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  When  we  take 
in  the  additional  expression,  "  the  wilderness  of  Sinai," 
as  denoting  the  place  in  which  the  Israelites  encamped, 
we  have  Sinai  occurring  as  early  as  Ex.  xix.  1,  2,  and 
continuing  till  Nu.  x.  12,  where  the  march  from  Sinai 
is  described.  That  particular  spot  would  naturally  take 
its  name  from  the  mountain  peak  beside  it;  whereas  the 
name  '"wilderness  of  Horeb"  is  unknown  to  Scripture. 
Tlie  name  Sinai  never  occurs  in  tlie  Pentateuch  after 
tlie  departure  from  the  spot  except  in  three  instances. 
Two  of  these,  Nu  xx?l  M;  xxxlll  ii,  refer  expressly  to 
events  in  language  already  employed  upon  the  spot, 
about  the  ceusus,  and  in  the  list  of  stations  or  encamp  - 
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i  .11.  I  both  utte  that  phrase  "the  wilderness  of 

Sinai,"  which  never  occurs  with  the  name  Horeb;  m> 
that  tiny  arc-  no  exceptions  in  reality.  The  thinl, 
ha.  unit.  a,  is  therefore  thu  only  exception,  "  It  is  a 
continual  burnt offering  which  wan  ordained  in  Mount 
Sinai;"  ami  this  also  is  explicable  on  the  principle  that 
the  phrase  ha<l  become  so  common  in  the  legislation. 
Once  also  Sinai  occurs  More  the  Israelites  reached 
it,  Ex.  x»t,  i,  •'  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  between 
Eliru  and  Sinai,"  and  here  the  precision  of  this  term  is 
thoroughly  natural.  (2.)  The  name  Horeb  occurs  in 
the  earlier  books  thrice,  all  in  Exodus,  but  it  is  in  cir- 
cumstances which  best  suit  the  general  or  comprehen- 
sive meaning  which  we  attach  to  it.  Moses,  while  act- 
ing as  the  shepherd  of  Jethro,  ch  Hi  1,  "came  to  the 
mountain  of  God  [even]  to  Horeb,*'  or  more  literally, 
"came  to  the  mountain  of  tiod  Horeb- ward."  Our 
translators  have  identified  the  mountain  of  God  with 
Horeb,  an  identification  which  is  at  least  uncertain; 
for  the  original  may  quite  as  naturally  be  interpreted 
tliat  he  caiu.«  to  a  particular  peak  in  that  mass  of 
mountains  which  had  the  name  of  Horeb,  to  the 
sacred  peak  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  direction  of 
Horeb.  Particularly  distinct  is  the  second  instance, 
ch  itII.  «,  "  Behold  1  will  stand  l>efore  thee  there  upon 
the  rock  in  Horeb,"  kc. ;  for  this  miraculous  gift  of 
water  took  place  while  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
in  ltephidim,  »cr  i,  thu  station  lieforo  the  station  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  ch  xix  *.  Probably  the  like 
should  be  said  of  the  third  instance,  cli  xuiii  «,  "  And 
t  in'  chddren  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  orna- 
ments by  the  mount  Horeb,"  retiring  every  family 
apart,  and  every  individual  apart,  as  in  other  cases  of 
humiliation  and  re]icntanue;  and  the  projtriety  of  the  use 
of  the  general  rather  than  the  specific  term  is  the  more 
apparent,  if  those  are  right  who  translate  the  peculiar 
Hebrew  phrase  as  exactly  as  they  can.  "stripped  them- 
selves, kc.  [retiring]  from  Mount  Horeb."  (3.)  An 
argument  may  tie  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  preposi- 
tions connected  with  them;  two  names.  Reverting  to 
Ex.  xvii.  6,  we  find  the  l^ord  saying,  "  P>ehold,  I  will 
staud  ujx,,i  the  rock  in  Horeb."  that  is,  u/ton  the  parti- 
cular spot,  but  in  the  district.  Accordingly  it  is  the 
preposition  in  (hi  the  English  version  needlessly  varied 
into  "  at "  once  or  twice)  which  is  used  with  Horeb,  not 
only  here,  hut  almost  always  where  the  name  occurs  in 
Deuteronomy,  |>crha|Mt  always,  except  "from,"  ch  i  z, lt> 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  passages  in  which  Horeb  is 
mentioned  iu  later  Scripture,  i  Ki  »ui  0;  iCh.  t.  io;  iv  eti  i»; 
Hal lr.4 (HsTxBtb.ttt.lt);  except  1  Ki.xix.  8,  "unto  Horeb 
the  mount  of  God,"  or  better,  "up  to  the  mount  of 
God  Horeb  [wan!],"  for  it  is  plainly  an  expression  re- 
ferring to  Ex.  iii.  1,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
With  Sinai,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  connected  seve- 
ral prepositions,  "in,"  and  "from, '  as  in  the  case  of 
Horeb;  also  "to,"  but  especially  "upon,"  Ka  xix. ii,l*.a>; 
lata  la,  which  descritws  the  descent  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
resting  of  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  upon  that  indi- 
vidual peak  from  which  the  law  was  given,  whereas  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  rested  upon  the  whole 
mass  of  mountains  wluch  are  clustered  together.  The 
same  preposition  "  upon"  is  found  in  the  only  passage 
iu  later  Old  Testament  scripture  where  Sinai  occurs 
with  a  proposition,  No  ix.  is.  Indeed,  besides  this  text 
we  find  Sinai  nowhere  but  in  Ju.  v.  5;  Ps.  lxviii.  8,  17 
(Heb.  Rib.  y,  18),  in  |  Massage*  which  indisputably 
in  a  very  close  connection  with  De.  xxxiii.  2. 

.  


Not  much  can  be  inferred  from  the  usage  of  later  Scrip- 
ture  in  regard  to  these  names;  though  from  what  has  been 
mentioned  it  may  be  seen  that  Horeb  is  very  decidedly 
thu  [iredoutinant  name  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  it  is  with  one  exception  in  Deuteronomy;  and  proba- 
bly in  both  cases  for  the  same  reason,  that  at  a  distance 
in  time  and  place  the  more  general  name  was  on  the  whole 
more  natural.    Yet  the  distance  may  become  so  great 
that  thu  |teculiarities  of  the  two  names  fall  out  of  view, 
and  mere  usage  may  determine  in  favour  of  the  one  or 
the  other  ap|>cllatiou,  now  that  they  have  become  en- 
tirely equivalent.    Certainly  in  the  New  Testament  *e 
find  only  Sinai,  Ac.  rU_  Jo.     Oa.  It.  st.  s&.  though  reason* 
might  be  perhatMi  alleged  for  the  use  of  the  stricter  name; 
for  instance  in  the  first  of  these  that  it  is  "  the  wilder- 
new  of  Mount  Sinai,"  in  which  connection  we  hate 
said  that  Horeb  does  not  occur.    Josephua  seem*  al*> 
to  confine  himself  to  the  name  Sinai.    In  the  Apocry- 
pha we  have  noted  Judith  v.  14,  "to  the  way  of  Sinai,'' 
or  according  to  another  reading,  ' '  to  the  Mount  Sinai" 
and  Ecclesiasticus  xlviii.  7.  where  "  in  Sinai"  and  "in 
Horeb"  occur  in  a  poetical  parallelism :  but  these  de- 
termine nothing.    Perhaps  nothing  can  be  concluded 
from  the  fact  that  Horeb  never  has  the  prefix  "mount,'' 
except  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  0 ;  whereas  Sinai  always  has  it  in 
both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  except  in  Ex. 
xvi.  1,  and  De.  xxxiii.  2,  and  the  passages  depending 
upon  this  one,  Ju.  v.  5;  Ps.  lxviii.  ft,  17, 

Once  more,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  etymology 
can  contribute  anything  to  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. Horeb  certainly  means  "dry,"  or  " dried  up,'  a 
name  very  descriptive  of  the  region.  But  the  meaning 
of  Sinai  is  much  debated.  Gesenius  suggests  ' '  muddy,'" 
but  with  hesitation,  and  he  appears  to  have  no  fol- 
lower-- More  probably,  Knobel  pro|s«es  "sharp- 
pointed,  "  toothed,"  or  "  notched."  The  old  deriva- 
tion of  Simonis  and  Hiller  understood  .j»D,  Sitai,  to 

be  equivalent  to  "*c.  »«»yoi,  "  the  bush  of  Jehovah," 

with  reference  to  Ex.  iii.  2.  Possibly  as  simple  a  mean- 
ing as  any  would  bo  "  bushy,"  or  "  that  which  has  toe 
bush."  And  if  so,  the  etymologies  of  the  two  name*, 
so  far  as  they  went,  would  favour  tire  view  given  of 
their  respective  meanings.  Roediger  (Addiuoiu  to  Got- 
ni.u. TWum.)  makes  it  "sacred  to  the  God  of  the 


Understanding  Horeb  to  be  the  more 
there  might  still  be  differences  of  opinion  how  wide  a 
circuit  should  be  included  under  it:  though  the  common 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  titers  is  no  necessity  for  taking 
it  wider  than  that  range,  some  three  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  which  is  called  by  the  modern  Aral* 
Jebel  Tiir,  or  Jcbol  et-Tur,  sometimes  w  ith  the  adii 
tion  of  Slna,  though  Robinson  says  extremely  rarely. 
A  greater  ditbetdty  may  bo  found  in  determining  which 
one  of  its  peaks  is  the  Sinai  of  Scripture,  supposing 
that  this  is  the  more  definite  name.  But  on  this  p»i»t 
we  do  not  enter  here.  [*  c.  *.  D  ] 

HOR'ITE  [Heb.  nh  from  m  Bar  or  Char,  so 

opening  of  any  sort,  a  cavo ;  hence  different  from 
or  n'n,  Hvr,  a  mountain].  A  Horite  was  properly  "hat 
the  ancients  called  a  Troglodite,  an  inhabitcr  of  eaves, 
instead  of  houses;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  sprcialiy 
appropriated  to  the  earlier  occupants  of  Mount  Setr.  a* 
being  peculiarly  distinguished  for  that  mode  of  life, 
tie.  iJy.  s     The  original  inhabitants,  or  Horites  fl» 
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tinctivcly  so  called,  were  afterwards  dispoflscased  by 
the  Edomites,  I*  it  is,  tt*i  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
origin  »f  that  primitive  race ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  only  partially  dispossessed  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  anil  by  degrees  mingled  themselves  with 
the  other  tribes  that  successively  peopled  that  jaortion 
of  Arabia.    {So:  Idcm.f.a.) 

HORMAH  [dettruetiou],  a  place  lying  somewhere 
to  the  south,  or  desert-side  of  the  mountain-range  which 
farms  the  southern  bonier  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  There, 
when  on  their  first  approach  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
but  after  the  rebellion  raised  by  the  spies,  the  Israelites 
suffered  a  defeat  from  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  upon 
the  bill;  these  "smote  them,  and  discomfited  them 
eren  unto  Hormah,"  Nu.  xi».  «    The  Israelites  bail  gone 
up  to  the  mountain  from  the  south,  but  were  driven 
back  with  slaughter.    And  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
De.  i.  44,  it  is  said,  with  a  clearer  definition  of  the 
locality,  "The  Amoritea,  which  dwelt  in  that  mountain, 
cauie  out  against  you,  and  chased  you,  as  bees  do,  and 
destroyed  you  in  Seir,  even  unto  Hormah."    So  that 
Hormah  did  not  properly  belong  to  Canaan,  but  lay 
rather  within  the  boundary  of  Seir.    At  a  much  later 
I "  Mi"i,  when  the  children  of  Israel  agaiu  approached 
the  borders  of  Canaan,  though  still  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  the  same  Amorite*  or  Canaanites,  under  Arad, 
made  an  assault  upon  them,  and  took  a  few  of  them  pri- 
soner*.   Then  Israel  made  a  vow,  that  if  the  Lord 
would  deliver  that  tribe  into  their  hands,  they  would 
utterly  destroy,  or  make  an  anathema  of  their  cities. 
The  Lord  did  so,  it  is  said,  and  they  called  the  name 
of  the  place  {i.t.  the  chief  city)  Hormah,  Su.  xiL  1-3. 
A  still  further,  and  at  first  sight,  somewhat  contradic- 
tory notice  occurs  at  a  considerably  later  period,  when 
it  is  said,  Ju  1. 17,  "  Ami  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his 
brother,  and  they  slew  the  Canaanites  that  inhabited 
Zephath,  and  utterly  destroyed  it :  and  the  name  of  the 
city  was  called  Hormah."    The  explanation,  however, 
is  this ;  the  city  was  known  to  the  Canaanites  by  the 
name  of  Zephath,  but  from  the  vow  recorded  in  Nu. 
xxi.  2,  the  name  stamped  upon  it  by  the  Israelites  mi 
Hormah,  and  by  this  name  it  is  called  proleptically  in 
the  earlier  notice  at  Nu.  xiv.  45.    In  Joshua's  time  it 
partially  made  a  Hormah,  or  destruction;  for  the 
of  Hormah  appears  among  the  list  of  those  whom 
he  vanquished,  Joa.  xiL  It    But  the  conquest  was  not 
,  and  the  place  still  retained,  or  presently  re- 
its  name  of  Zephath.    But  by  and  by  the  com- 
bined fort  ■    of  Judah  and  Simeon  completely  fulfilled 
the  vow,   and  turned  Zephath  permanently  into  a 
Hormah.     The  assailant*  of  the  Pentateuch  have  often 
endeavoured  to  exhibit  these  paaaages  as  at  variance 
with  each  other;  but  when  rightly  viewed  they  are  per- 
fectly coriM  stent. 

HORN,  being  the  chief  instrument  of  power,  whether 
for  defence  or  attack,  by  many  animal*,  became  very 
naturally,  especially  among  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
|>eoplc  like  the  Israelites,  a  Rymbol  of  strength,  or  of  a 
kingdom,  as  containing  the  organized  strength  and  do- 
minion of  a  people.  In  a  great  multitude  of  passages 
this  figurative  use  is  made  of  it,  and  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  ways — for  example,  De.  xxxiii.  17;  1  Sa.  ii.  1 ; 
Ps.  Lxxv.  5,  10;  Je.  xlviii.  25,  &c.  Expressions,  how- 
ever, that  sound  peculiar  to  modern  ears  occasionally 
occur;  nuch  as  in  Job  xvi.  15,  "I  have  defiled  my  horn 
in  the  dust,"  that  is,  have  cast  down  my  luight,  and  all 
its  emblems  to  the  ground,  a*  utterly  worthless;  and 


330]  Homed  (.**]*  of  Assyrian 
lung*--  Sculpture*  in  Brit.  Via*. 


still  more  that  in  Is.  v.  1,  where  the  emblematic  vine- 
yard is  described  aa  being,  literally,  "in  a  horn  the 
son  of  oil  "  meaning,  as  given  in  the  English  Bible, 
"a  very  fruitful  hill" — a  strong  place  like  a  hill,  yet 
combining  with  its  strength  peculiar  fruitfulneaa.  Tin 
expression  to  lift  up  the  born  of  any  one,  is  as  much  as 
to  increase  bis  pow<  r  and  elevate  his  position  ;  and  an 
horn  of  salvation,  which  Christ  is  called,  Lu.  i ,  is  as 
much  aa  a  aalvation  of  strength,  or  a  Saviour,  who  ia 
of  the  might  requisite  for  the  work.  It  has 
not  uncommonly  been  sup- 
posed, that  some  of  the 
head-dresses  of  antiquity 
were  formed  with  horn- 
like projections,  aa  aymbols 
of  the  majesty  and  power 
claimed  by  the  wearer. 
The  woodcut  No.  330  pre- 
sents two  caps  of  this  de- 
scription, such  aa  were 
worn  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  and,  as  far  as  the  Assyrian 
monuments  are  concerned,  only  by  them.  Being  em- 
phatically rtyal  caps,  it  ia  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  person  was  intended  to  be  repre- 
aented  by  them;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
such  dresses  were  known  among  the  covenant  people, 
nor  do  the  figurative  allusions  in  Scripture  to  horns 
render  it  in  the  least  degree  necessary  to  suppose  that 
reference  was  made  to  personal  ornaments  of  that  de- 
scription. 

HORNET  [ny-a,  Iztrah  |.     This  appears  to  be 

the  name  of  some  winged  insect,  but  of  what  species, 
or  even  of  what  order,  ia  not  certain.  The  word, 
though  occurring  in  three  passages,  is  in  only  one  con- 
nection: in  Ex.  xxiii.  2$,  and  in  De.  vii.  20,  Jehovah 
promises  to  Bend  the  tSiralt  before  Israel  ujaon  tho 
nations  of  Canaan,  that  by  its  meana  they  might  be 
driven  out  and  the  remnant  destroyed.  And  in  Joa.  xxiv. 
12,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  he  declares  that 
this  had  been  accomplished  with  respect  to  two  kings. 
It  does  not  very  clearly  apjwar  what  kings  these  were; 
in  the  historical  record  of  the  conquest,  no  such  trans- 
action is  alluded  to.  The  expression  "  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites,"  generally  signifies  Sihon  and  Og, 
who  had  been  destroyed  on  the  east  of  Jordan;  but  the 
connection  of  the  statement  appears  to  imply  that  this 
had  taken  place  after  the  crossing  of  Jordan,  and  more- 
over these  two  kings  are  said  to  have  been  "  driven  out 
before  Israel,"  and  that  "  not  with  their  sword  nor 
with  their  bow;"  whereas  Sihon  and  Og  were  destroyed 
with  tho  edge  of  the  sword,  Su.  xxi. 

The  LXX.  have  rendered  tztrah  in  each  case  by 
» ..-.i;  ■  i  : .  a  nest  or  colony  of  wasps ;  ami  the  Vulgate, 
which  our  English  version  follows,  uses  the  word  erabro, 
that  large  and  formidable  species  of  wasp  which  we 
distinguish  as  the  hornet.  Both  species  were  familiar 
to  the  Crocks;  and  Aristotle,  who  wrote  bis  history.of 
animals  al-mt  a  century  before  the  Septuagint  version 
was  made,  sufficiently  distinguishes  them,  alluding  to 
the  wasps  under  the  name  of  arOprjrai,  and  to  the 
hornets  under  that  of  ■■;  ,/,»_ i,  and  attributing  to  each 
kind  peculiarities  of  habit  which  enable  us  readily  to 
identify  them.  Without,  however,  determining  actual 
identity  of  apecies,  it  aeems  clear  enough  that  the 
tsirali  was  a  hymenopterou*  fly  of  the  family  Vet- 
padtr,  sufficiently  formidable  to  l»e  popularly 
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with  the  European  hornet,  even  if  it  was  not  scientifi- 
cally the  same. 

Our  common  wasp  is  to  many  person*  a  constant 
terror,  and  in  season*  when  it  is  more  than  usually 
abundant  there  are  few  who  can  bear  with  equanimity 
the  invasion  of  their  sitting  room*,  though  they  may  not 
have  recourse  to  the  desperate  remedy  of  a  lady  men- 
tioned by  l>r.  Fairfax  (rhil.  Tram  ),  who  confined  her- 
self to  her  apartment  during  the  entire  season  of  these 
insects'  abundance.  Hie  hornet  is  of  course  propor- 
tionally more  terrible.  The  stinging  hymeiioptera  of 
tropical  ami  sub  tropical  countries  are  much  more 
numerous  and  more  virulent  than  ours.  We  have  seen 
a  deserted  house  in  the  West  Indies  so  filled  with  the 
nests  of  a  large  species  of  wasp,  susjwnded  from  every 
rafter  and  cornice,  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  go  along 
the  road  by  which  it  stood.  There  ap]>eared  in  the 
Thnu  newspaper,  so  recently  as  June,  IMS),  the  record 
of  a  sad  accident  from  the  furious  attack  of  a  swarm 
of  hornets  iu  India.  Some  English  gentlemen  were 
engaged  in  surveying  a  part  of  the  river  Ncrbudda. 
where  numerous  large  hornets'  nests  were  suspended 
in  the  recesses  of  the  cliffs  which  bounded  the  stream. 
"  As  the  boats  of  these  Europeans  were  passing  up 
the  river,  a  cloud  of  these  insecU  overwhelmed  them: 
the  boatmen,  as  well  as  the  two  gentlemen,  jumped 
overboard;  but  Mr.  Boddington,  who  swam  and  had 
succeeded  in  clinging  to  a  rock,  was  again  attacked, 
and  being  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  assault 
of  the  countless  swarms  of  his  infuriated  winged 
foes,  he  threw  himself  into  tin  depths  of  the  water, 
never  to  rise  again.  The  other  gentleman  and  the 
l>oatraen,  although  very  severely  stung,  escaped  and 
ultimately  recovered. "  The  ferocity  and  success  of  these 
insects'  assaults  upon  man  are  thus  illustrated;  but  the 
case  of  the  Canaanites  receives  yet  further  light  from  a 
statement  in  /Elian  (nut  Anlm  u.  »).  He  asserts  tliat 
the  Phaselites  were  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
attacks  of  hornets  {v^>t}Kes).  Bochart  (HleroxoJcon,  tit.  Is) 
adduces  proof  that  these  Phaselites  were  a  Phoenician 
people;  and  as  we  may  include  the  Canaanite  tribes 
under  the  generic  term  Phoenicians,  the  incident  alluded 
to  by  the  Oreek  naturalist  may  have  been  the  very  one 
recorded  in  the  sacred  text. 

The  hornet,  in  common  with  the  other  social  wasps, 
displays  great  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  its  nest. 
It  is  made  of  a  coarse  gray  paper,  much  like  the  coarsest 
wrapping-paper,  but  less  firm.  This  is  arranged  in  seve- 
ral globose  leaves,  one  over  the  other,  not  unlike  the 
outer  leaves  of  a  cabbage,  the  base  of  which  is  attached 
by  a  small  footstalk  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  inclosed.  Within  this  protecting  case  the 
combs  are  built  in  parallel  rows  of  cells,  exactly  like 
those  of  the  bee,  but  made  of  paper,  and  ranged  hori- 
zontally instead  of  vertically,  and  iu  single  heries,  the 
entrances  always  being  downwards.  Each  story  is  con- 
nected with  that  above  it  by  a  number  of  pillars  of  the 
common  paper,  thick  and  massive.  These  cells  do  not 
contain  honey,  but  merely  the  eggs,  and  in  due  time, 
the  young,  being  in  fact  nursing  cradles.  The  iiaper  with 
which  the  hornet  builds  is  formed  either  from  decayed 
wood  or  the  bark  of  trees ;  the  fibres  of  which  it 
abrades  by  means  of  its  jaws,  and  kneads  into  a  paste 
with  a  viscid  saliva.  When  a  morsel  oh  large  as  a  pea 
is  prepared,  the  insect  flies  to  the  nest  and  spreads  out 
the  mats  in  a  thin  layer  at  the  s]>ot  where  it  is  re- 
quired, moulding  it  into  shape  with  the  jaws  and  feet. 


It  is  soon  dry,  and  forms  real  paper,  coarser  than  that 
<>f  the  common  wasp.  [p.  a.  c] 

HOR'ONITE.    .s«  Sanballat. 

HORSE  [DW.  «H  ^  Central  Asia  was  the  rati  re 
region  of  this  valuable  animal,  as  seems  highly  pn.U 
ble  both  from  early  historic  notices  and  from  its  exist- 
ence there  in  a  truly  wild  state  to  this  day,  it  would  he 
known  to  the  Western  Asiatics,  and  probably  used  hy 
them,  before  its  introduction  to  the  valley  of  the  Nik. 
It  has  been  often  observed  that  no  allusion  to  the  horse 
occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  tlie  animal  wealth  which 
Abraham  acquired  in  Egypt,  0«.  ill.  16 ;  but  this  omis- 
sion is  less  conclusive  than  it  appears  at  first  sight, 
since  the  character  of  the  patriarch  as  a  peaceful  emir 
would  of  course  govern  his  acceptance,  if  not  Pharaoh' i 
selection,  of  presents,  and  the  horse  seems  for  many  ages 
to  have  been  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  war.  Hie  horse  is  first  recognized  among  the  pos- 
sessions which  the  Egyptians  brought  to  Joseph  to  ex- 
change for  corn  in  the  first  year  of  the  famine,  o«  bM  ft. 


II! 


military  use  of  the  animal;  as  it  might  be  asked,  what 
would  the  people  do  with  war-horses?  But  those  who 
brought  horses  might  lie  soldiers,  and  possibly  it  might 
lie  a  part  of  their  service  to  provide  their  own  horses  f 
or,  these  might  be  horse-breeders,  who  supplied  the 
commissariat  of  Pharaoh  as  a  mercantile  speculation. 
Certainly  horses  could  not  yet  lie  very  abundant  in 
Egypt,  for  two  centuries  after  this,  the  whole  force  of 
Pharaoh,  wherewith  he  pursued  Israel,  included  hut 
600  chariots,  Kx  xii.  7 

Our  translation  would  make  it  ap|>ear  that  a  fores  of 
cavalry  accompanied  Pharaoh  in  this  pursuit— "lit 
horsemen,"  Ex.  tfr  u.te  It  is,  however,  a  fact  not  s 
little  remarkable,  that  in  the  copious  delineation*  of 
battle-scenes  which  occur  in  the  monuments,  and  which 
must  have  been  coeval  with  these  events,  in  which,  more- 
over, everything  that  could  tend  to  aggrandize  the 
pow  er  or  natter  the  pride  of  Egypt  would  be  introduced, 
there  never  occurs  any  representation  of  Egyptian 
cavalry.  The  armies  are  always  composed  of  troop* 
of  infantry  armed  with  the  bow  and  sjiear,  and  of 
ranks  of  chariots  drawn  by  two  horses.  Both  Dio- 
dorus  and  Herodotus  attribute  cavalry  to  the  early 
I'haraohs;  and  some  eminent  antiquarians,  as  Sir 
(iardner  Wilkinson,  endeavour  to  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  force  in  the  pictorial  representation*, 
consistently  with  its  existence.  But  Professor  Hens: 
stenberg  has  maintained,  and  not  without  some  degree 
of  probability,  that  the  word  "  horsemen."  of  the 
above  passage,  should  rather  l»e  rendered  "chariot 
riders.'  We  quote  his  words:  "It  is  accordingly 
certain,  that  the  cavalry,  in  the  more  ancient  period  ol 
the  Pharaohs,  was  but  little  relied  on.  The  question 
now  is,  what  relation  the  declarations  of  the  passage 
before  us  bear  to  this  result.  Were  the  common  view, 
according  to  which  riding  on  hortt*  is  superadded 
with  equal  prominence  to  the  chariot  of  war.  in  our 
passage,  the  right  one,  there  might  arise  strong  snspi- 
cion  against  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  But  » 
more  accurate  examination  shows  that  the  author  d«*» 
not  mention  Egyptian  cavalry  at  all;  that  aoeordii 


1  TliU  U  renderel  nioro  probable  by  the  fact,  wlui-h  w« 
from  Hcrudotiw.  tl.  it  the  Egyptian  soldier  ii»»»«*d  «rf  pV 
allowed  twelve  arounv,  vt  nine  acres  of  land  frt*  of  rent  tad 
tribuU. 
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war,  and  that  ho  therefore  agree*  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner with  the  native  Egyptian  monuments.    And  this 
agreement  is  the  more  minute,  since  the  second  division 
of  the  army  represented  upon  them,  the  infantry,  could 
not,  in  the  circumstances  of  our  narrative,  take  part  in 
the  pursuit.  The  first  and  principal  passage  concerning 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  Egyptian  army  which  pur- 
sued the  Israelites,  is  that  in  Ex.  xiv.  6,  7.    'And  he 
made  ready  his  chariot,  and  took  his  people  with  him; 
and  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the 
chariots  of  Egypt,  and  chariot  ■  vrarriort  upon  all  of 
them.'    Here,  Pharaoh's  preparation  for  war  is  fully 
described.  It  consists,  first,  of  chariots,  and  secondly,  of 
chariot-warriors.   Cavalry  are  no  more  mentioned  than 
infantry.   This  passage,  which  is  so  plain,  explains  the 
second  one,  im.  9,  where  the  arrival  of  this  same  army 
in  sight  of  the  Israelites  is  plainly  and  graphically  de- 
ncribed,  in  order  to  place  distinctly  before  the  rentier 
the  impression  which  the  view  made  upon  the  Israelites: 
'  And  the  Egyptians  followed  them  and  overtook  them, 
where  they  were  encamped  by  the  sea,  all  the  chariot- 
hur$u  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  rider*,  and  his  host.1  If 


(331  )      Chaiwt-horsc  of  Rameses  III.— Ipsamboul 

rider*  hero  be  understood  in  the  common  sense  (chariot- 
warriors  rather  than  riders  upon  horses  might  so  much 
the  sooner  be  mentioned,  since  the  Egyptian  war- 
chariot  was  very  small  and  light),  where  then  are  the 
chariot -warrior*  f  The  [sacred]  author  would  not  leave 
them  out,  since  it  is  to  his  purpose  to  be  minute,  and 
since  he  evidently  intends  to  accumulate  circumstances 
as  much  as  possible.    Also,  in  vcr.  17:  'I  will  get  me 
honour  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  hi*  host,  upon  his 
chariot*,  and  upon  his  riders'— the  rider*  again  corre- 
spond with  the  chariot-warriors  in  ver.  7.  If  there  were 
then  chariot- warriors  and  riders,  how  strange  that  they 
are  never  spoken  of  together !    In  ver.  23,  1  And  the 
Egyptians  pursued  them,  and  went  in  after  them,  all  the 
horses  of  Pharaoh,  his  chariots  and  his  riders;'  the 
three  constituent  parts  of  the  Egyptian  warlike  prepa- 
ration are  fully  designated.    If  the  ridert  were  here 
understood  in  the  common  way,  it  would  be  surprising 
that  horses  and  chariots  were  named,  and  that  chariot- 
warriors,   who  are  most  important,  were  left  out. 
Finallv,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Ex.  xv.  1. 
'  Horse  and  his  rider  hath  ho  thrown  into  the  sea.'  is 


I  clear  from  ver.  4  of  the  same  chapter,  where  only  the 
overwhelming  of  the  chariots  and  chariot-warriors  is 
spoken  of."  (Egypt  and  Moie«,eh.  i» )  To  this  latter  obser- 
vation we  may  add,  that  the  word  translated  "his 
rider,"  yzsh  (rok'M,  is  used  repeatedly  in  the  Scripture 

with  the  same  ambiguity  as  it*  English  representative; 
an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  Jo.  li.  21,  "  With  thee 
will  I  break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  hi*  rider;  and  with 
thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  chariot  and  hi*  rider;" 
where  in  the  original,  the  same  word  is  used  in  bolh 
cases. 

Dr.  Hengstenberg's  argument  receives  confirmation 
from  a  comparison  of  1  Ki.  iv.  26,  "  Solomon  had  forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve 
thousand  horsemen"  (o'ttne,  parathim).  Here  the  same 

.  TT 

words  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative;  yet  common  sense  requires  that  we 
should  understand  that  the  twelve  thousand  were  chariot- 
warriors,  each  driving  a  pair  of  horse*,  while  the  num- 
ber of  forty  thousand  horses,  not  quite  a  change  for 
each  chariot,  would  be  only  a  moderate  proportion  to 
the  charioteers. 

Perhaps  the  same  explanation  may  be  applied  to  an 
allusion  used  by  Jacob  on  his  death-bed.  He  com- 
pares, Oe  xlix.  17,  Dan  to  "an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse-beels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  back- 
The  most  obvious  interpretation  is,  that,  the 
earing,  the  man  will  fall  from  his  back;  but 
since  the  chariot  of  antiquity  both  in  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia  had  no  back,  nor  any  protection  behind,  the 
rider  in  it  would  be  liable  to  lose  his  Italance  and  fall 
backward,  when  the  vehicle  was  tilted  up  by  the 
plunging  of  the  horse.  (See  engravings  under  Chariot.) 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  ordinary  interpretation  is 
not  correct ;  for  as  long  before  this  the  ass  was  used 
for  the  saddle,  Oe.  nil.  3,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Armenia  and  Syria,  where  horses  were 
abundant,  would  by  this  time  have  thought  of  em- 
ploying the  more  noble  animal  for  the  same  use.  Ac- 
cordingly we  occasionally  find  horsemen  represented 
among  the  Asiatic  peoples  depicted  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings,  though  not  in  their  own  armies. 

The  glorious  description  of  the  war-horse  in  the  book 
of  Job,  eh.  xxxix.  1B-2S — the  date  of  which  we  consider 
not  later  than  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  Egypt— con- 
tains no  element  by  which  we  could  certainly  decide 
whether  it  is  the  charger  or  the  chariot- horse  that  is 
meant.  But  there  is  an  allusion  just  before,  which 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  of  a  ridden  horse. 
It  is  said  of  the  ostrich,  "  what  time  she  liftcth  up  her- 
self on  high,  she  scometh  the  horse  and  his  rider,"  w.  is. 
As  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  chariot  was 
used  to  pursue  the  ostrich,  this  passage  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  in  Job's  days,  and  in  Arabia,  the  horse  was 
saddled. 

Michaelis,  in  his  Laic*  of  Monet,  elaborately  argues, 
that  so  far  from  Arabia  being  the  original  habitat  of 
the  horse,  it  was  not  even  known  there  till  a  compara- 
tively late  era.  Dr.  Kitto  ha*  given  a  good  abridg- 
ment of  the  view:  "It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  sacred 
books,  we  have  not  till  now  met  with  the  horse  any- 
where but  in  Egypt,  and  that  now  we  find  it  in  the 
north  of  Palestine,  but  not  anywhere  immediately 
between  that  country  and  Egypt.  The  most  strik- 
ing point  in  this  is  the  silence  concerning  horses  as 
used  by  the  people  of  Arabia,  which  naturalists  have 
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l»eon  disposed  to  consider  as  the  native  country  of  that 
animal.  We  cannot  nsist  the  conviction  that  there 
were  no  horses  then  in  thot  region.  The  omission  to 
notice  the  animal  during  the  long  period  when  the 
Israelites  wandered  in  and  on  the  confines  of  Arabia, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  accidental,  were  it  not  that, 
when  they  came  to  actual  conflict  with  Arabian  trils*, 
the  Midianites,  we  find  tliat  they  have  plenty  of 
skcs.  oxen,  and  sheep,  but  that  the  horse  con- 
tinues to  l»e  unnoticed;  which  would  have  Uf»n  all  but 
impossible,  had  they  brought  horses  into  action,  or  had 
any  of  these  animals  been  killed  or  taken  by  the  Israel- 
ites. At  a  later  period,  Ju  vl.  5,  the  fame  Arabian  people 
ma<le  annual  incursions  into  Palestine,  anil  '  their 
camels  were  past  numbering/  and  even  their  kings 
mde  on  camels,  j.l  m,  si;  but  they  had  no  horn*.  And 
in  the  reign  of  Haul,  when  the  trilsw  beyond  Jordan 
waged  war  with  four  Arabian  nations  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  eastern  pasture  grounds,  the  victorious 
Hebrews  found  50,000  cameU,  250,000  sheep,  2000 
oases,  and  100,000  slaves;  still  not  a  won!  of  horses, 
scii.  x.  10-22.  And  not  to  multiply  examples,  we  may 
safely  say  that  in  the  whole  Scripture  history  the  horse 
is  never  mentioned  in  connection  with  Arabia.  With 
all  this  ancient  history  accords;  for  it  docs  not  dcscrilte 
Arabia  as  distinguished  in  any  way  for  its  horses  ;  and 
even  Strabo,  who  lived  so  late  as  the  time  of  Christ,  ex- 
pressly describes  Arabia  as  destitute  of  these  animals. 
Of  Arabia  Felix,  he  says  tliat  it  had  neither  horses, 
mules,  nor  swine;  and  of  Arabia  Deserto,  that  it  had 
no  horses,  camels  supplying  their  place.  It  is  true  that 
the  Arabians  profess  to  deduce  the  genealogy  of  their 
liest  horse*  from  the  stud  of  Solomon;  but  while  this  is 
manifestly  a  fable,  resulting  from  the  Arabian  custom 
of  ascribing  everything  pre-eminently  to  Solomon,  it  is 
nevertheless  valuable  as  an  admission  that  horse*  existed 
even  in  Palestine  earlier  than  in  Arabia.  This  explains 
sufficiently  why  Moses  clid  not  contemplate  that  the 
Hebrews  would  ever  go  to  Arabia  for  horses,  but  that 
they  would  go  to  Egypt;  and  also,  why  Solomon,  when 
forming  a  l>ody  of  cavalry,  obtained  his  horses  from 
Egypt,  not  from  Arabia  "  (rict.  Bible  on  Jo»  xi.  e). 

Somo  confirmation  of  these  views  may  be  found  in 
the  following  passage  from  Burckhardt's  Note*  on  tht 
Ihdouin*  ami  Wahnhy*  {vol  ii  p  5o,»vq.): — "  It  is  a  general 
but  erroneous  opinion,  that  Arabia  is  very  rich  in 
horses ;  but  the  breed  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  fertile 
pis  tun:  grounds  in  that  country,  and  it  is  in  such  parts 
only  that  horses  thrive,  while  those  Bedouins  who 
occupy  districts  of  poor  soil  rarely  possess  any  horse*. 
It  is  found,  accordingly,  that  the  tribes  most  rich  in 
horses  are  those  who  dwell  in  the  comparatively  fertile 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  Syrian  plains.  .  .  .  The  settled 
inhabitants  of  Hedjaz  and  Yemen  are  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  horses  ;  and  I  believe  it  may  l»e  stated 
as  a  moderate  and  fair  calculation,  that  between  .1000 
and  6000  constitute  the  greatest  num!>er  of  horses  in 
the  country  from  Akaba,  or  the  north  point  of  the  Red 
Sea,  southwards  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean  near  Had- 
ramaut.  The  gn  at  heat  of  the  climate  in  Oman  is 
reckoned  unfavourable  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which 
are  there  still  more  scarce  tlian  in  Yemen  "  Even  of 
Yemen  he  says,  "  lioth  the  climate  and  the  pasture  are 
injurious  to  the  health  of  horses;  many  of  them  die 
from  disease  in  that  country ;  and  the  race  begin*  to 
fall  off  in  the  very  first  generation."    He  concludes  In- 


stating, that  "the  finest  race  of  Arabian  blood  brow 
may  be  found  in  Syria,  and  that  of  all  the  Syrian  di» 
tricts  the  most  excellent  in  this  respect  is  the  Hauran ' 

We  may  remark  that  the  Philistines,  who  were  gw> 
graphically  intermediate  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
used  chariots  and  horses,  as  appears  from  the  pick  rial 
representations  of  their  combats  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  sacred  narrative  in  2  S»,  i.  fi. 

In  directing  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  which  w» 
afterwards  to  be  set  up  in  Israel.  Jehovah,  by  hit  ttr 
vant  Moses,  had  expressly  interdicted  the  formation  of 
a  stud.  Tho  king  "shali  not  multiply  horses  to  him- 
self, nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the 
end  that  he  should  multiply  horses,"  De  xrii  it,  Nor 
the  people  permitted  to  ret 
into  their  possession  in  the  process  of  conquering  the 
Canoanite  inhabitants  of  the  laud.  We  have,  in  the 
delineations  of  the  Egyptian  battle  scenes,  abundant 
evidence  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  war  by  the  Aronnk 
nations ;  and  in  the  inspired  history  the  account  of  the 
chief  stand  made  l»y  those  tribes  against  their  Hebrew 
invaders — that  under  king  Jabin,  at  the  water*  of 
Merom— speaks  of  horses  and  chariots  very  many.  A» 
this  was  a  complete  overthrow, 
of  acquiring  a  powerful  force  of  disciplined 
effective  cliariots.  But  Israel  had  lieen  taught  that  "an 
horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety,"  P».  xxxiii.  IT;  and  that 
they  had  a  mightier  defence :  '''some  trust  in  charwt*. 
and  some  in  horses;  but  we  will  rememlier  the  nameot 
Jehovah  our  God,"  P»  x\  7.  The  command  had  been 
issued  to  Joshua  before  tho  battle,  "Thou  shall  hong* 
their  horses,  and  burn  their  cliariots  with  fire,"  J«  ii  * 
It  was  a  trial  of  their  faith  and  obedience;  but  these 
graces  were  not  then  lacking:  "Joshua  did  nnto  them 
as  Jehovah  hado  him :  he  houghed  their  horse*.  an.l 
l»n«d  their  chariot*  with  fire,"  Jos  xi  » 

Though  no  reason  is  given  why  the  king  should  not 
multiply  horse*  (the  last  clause  of  the  prohibition  giving 
only  the  reason  why  they  should  not  be  fetched  fnm 
Egypt  I,  we  can  have  little  doubt  on  the  subject,  from 
the  frequency  of  the  passage*  that  allude  to  tin  m.  The 
possessors  of  horses  and  chariot*  are  always  descrilird 
as  putting  their  trust  in  them;  and  as  this  was  cos 
trary  to  the  path  of  faith  in  which  the  people  of  Jeho- 
vah were  expected  to  walk,  the  occasion  of  ntnnihlinf 
was  mercifully  interdicted.    Long  after  the  barrier* 


ll 


as  in  too  many  other  things,  "a*  the  heathen,"  K>»  » 
32;  and  the  sad  results  hail  become  manifest  in  the 
alienation  of  the  national  heart  from  God,  the  prophet* 
faithfully  laid  bore  the  sin  and  its  occasion.  "Wot U> 
them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  star  on 
horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are  many: 
and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  strong:  frat  they 
look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  uV 

Lord  Now  the  Egyptians  are  men.  and 

God  ;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit.  .  •  • 
Turn  ye  unto  him  from  whom  the  children  of  In' 
hove  deeply  revolted."  Is,  xxxt  t-«. 

As  in  most  similar  coses,  defection  from  the  wsyf 
obedience  was  gradual.  Saul  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  break  the  command;  for  Samuel,  in  annnanaM 
to  the  people  "the  manner  of  the  king"  who  wa» al««l 
to  reign  over  them,  said :  "  He  will  take  your  wos, 
and  appoint  them  for  himself,  for  his  chariot*,  ood 
to  be  his  horsemen :  and  some  shall  run  before  hi 
chariots."  isa.»iil  U.    As  we  hear  nothintr  of  hi*  cha- 
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note  in  any  of  hi*  numerous  ware  with  the  Philistines 
^though  these  enemies  were  amply  provided  with 
them,  is*  xtlii;  iSa.  L  «  he  probably  went  but  a  little 
way  in  this  path  of  disobedience.  David  followed  the 
unhappy  example  of  his  predecessor;  for  after  his  defeat 
of  the  Syrians  under  Hadadezer,  z St. till  4,  "he  took 

from  him  a  thousand  [chariots]  and  David 

houghed  all  the  chariot  |  horses],  but  reserved  of  them 
for  an  hundred  chariots." 

It  was  under  Solomon,  however,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  prohibition  was  completely  set  at  defiance.  Hitherto 
the  king  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  multiplied 
horses;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  either  Saul  or 
David  procured  them  from  Egypt;  but  Solomon  (as  we 
have  already  noticed)  had  the  vast  number  nf  "forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots, '  l  Kl.  It.  2s; 
and  "  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,"  l  Ki.  x.  a.  The 
text,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  implies  that  Solomon 
opened  up  a  new  branch  of  commerce  in  horses  from 
Egypt,  supplying  the  kings  of  the  surrounding  nations 
with  Egyptian  chariots  and  horses.  The  Utter  are 
associated  with  something,  »er  »,  which  is  translated 
'  linen  yarn"  (nipc,  mikcth).    This  word  some  have 

understood  as  a  proper  name,  "horees  from  Koah;" 
hut  others  consider  it  to  allude  to  the  manner  in 
which  horees  are  conducted  in  strings:  "Solomon  had 
horses  brought  out  of  Egypt  im  ttrinyt;  the  king's  mer- 
chants received  a  string  at  a  certain  price." 

In  the  downward  progress  of  apostasy  in  Israel,  the 
horse  figures  as  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  abomin- 
able idolatries.  Josiah  in  his  reformation  "took  away 
the  horees  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the 

sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  

and  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire." 
Some  commentators  have  assumed  that  these 
horse*  had  been  intended  for  sacrifice;  because 
the  Massage  to:  and  other  nations  sacrificed 
horees  to  the  sun.    But  the  refutation  of  this 
opinion  is  patent  in  the  text  itself.  These 
horses  had  been  given  by  the  kimj*  of  Judah, 
the  predecessors  of  Josiah ;  but  if  they  had 
been  given  for  sacrifice,  they  would  have  been 
sacrificed.    They  must  have  remained  for  the 
eighteen  years  already  elapsed  of  Josiah'* 
reign,  the  two  years  of  Anion,  and  as  many 
of  Manasseh  as  went  back  to  his  ungodly 
•lays.    For  since  them-  horses  had  been  given 
by  the  king*,  some  of  them  at  least  must  have 
been  presented  by  Manasseh  or  his  predeces- 
sors.   We  can  scarcely  then  assign  a  shorter 
duration    than   thirty  years  to  the  period 
during  which  these  horses  had  been  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  temple.    Now,  considering  that  the 
natural  age  of  the  horse  scarcely  ever  reaches  thirty 
years,  we  think  that  this  computation  is  conclusive 
against  the  supposition  generally  entertained  that  these 
were  living  horees  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  sun;  and 
employed  to  draw,  in  solemn  procession,  the  chariots 
in  which  the  image  or  emblem  of  that  luminary  was 
carried,  in  the  manner  of  the  Persians.    We  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  chariots  were  the  ordinary  vehicles, 
made  chiefly  of  wood— for  they  were  burned  with  fire; 
but  that  the  horees  attached  to  them  were  sculptured 
out  of  stone;  and  that  they  |>rol>ably  occupied  a  similar 
position  to  that  so  often  assigned  to  winged  lions  or  bulls 
in  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  temples— a  chariot  and 
Vol  I. 


pair  at  each  side  of  the  temple  gate.  If,  however,  they 
were  living  horses,  then  we  must  suppose  that  the 
idolatrous  zeal  of  the  presenting  monarchs  had  given 
not  merely  individual  animals,  but  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  constant  succession  in  the 
replacement  of  those  which  might  die.     Thus  the 


(333- J      Aaajrrian  riding  Hone  with  trappings.  -  I 
Scal|>tur««,  Lnlitli  lftuema. 


horses  would  still  lie  the  gift  of  the  kings  who  had 
created  the  fund;  though  the  existing  individuals  might 
have  been  selected  even  during  Josiah's  own  reign, 
without  the  matter  coming  under  his  cognizance. 

By  the  Assyrians  the  horse  was  used  from  early 
times  both  for  war  and  hunting,  and  Iwth  for  the 
chariot  and  for  the  saddle.    But,  as  we  have  just  seen 
the  cast-  with  Israel,  it  was  in  the  later  periods  of 


the  empire  that  cavalry  was  moat  commonly  employed. 
The  sculptures  show  an  animal  of  good  form,  noble 
carriage,  and  evidently  high  blood. 

Horses  are  occasionally  employed  as  symbols  in 
divine  prophecy,  and  their  various  colours  are  then  dis- 
tinctive. Thus,  Zechariah's  first  vision  was  of  "a  man 
riding  upon  a  red  (o'th,  adorn)  horee;  ....  and  behind 

T 

him  were  three  red  (D'E"1K>  horses,  speckled  (or  bay. 

margin  csn'Ci  »«tmX'iwi)  and  white  (a»jaS  kbonim)," 

Zee.  i*.  And  in  a  later  vision  the  same  prophet  was 
shown  four  chariots-  the  first  containing  red,  the 
second  black,  the  third  white,  and  the  fourth  "grisled 
bervdim)  and  l»ay  (o'SCK.  amotzim)."  Corn- 
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in  have  laboured  to  show  the  signification  of 
these  emblems,  but  with  little  success. 

We  must  not  forget  that  like  symbols  are  employed 
in  the  latest  l**>k  of  sacred  prophecy.  On  the  succes- 
sive openings  of  the  first  four  seal*  in  Re.  vi.,  four 
horsea  go  forth  in  turn,  and  the  respective  colours  of 
these  are  white,  red  (ti>#6»),  black,  and  "pale" 
<x\up6t,  literally  "<fretn,"  perhaps  lirid).  The  agree- 
ment of  interpreters  is  not  indeed  so  |»  r:'  •.  as  that  we 
can  authoritatively  declare  what  even  these  symbols 
mean;  but  the  general  view  is  that  the  colours  do  not 
represent  different  nations  or  kingdoms,  but  rather  the 
moral  or  spiritual  aspect*  of  successive  periods. 

It  is  Worthy  of  remark,  tliat  a  white  horse  was  con- 
sider. 1  an  emblem  of  triumph  ami  js.wer.  Fmm  early 
periods  of  Roman  history,  generals  returning  victorious 
had  chosen  white  as  the  colour  of  the  horse  they  roJe 
on,  and  still  more  had  the  emperors  affected  it  in  their 
triumphs.  IVimitian  rode  on  a  white  horse  in  his 
father  Vespasian's  triumph,  and  Trajan  on  his  return 
from  his  victorious  campaigns.  Ami  thus  is  depicted 
in  apocalyptic  symbol  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  power  and  yreat  glory,  to  execute  vengeance  on 
his  enemies.  He  who  in  the  day  of  his  humiliation 
brought  salvation  to  Jerusalem,  meekly  seated  on  a 
colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass,  will  come  forth  on  a  white 
horse,  clothed  in  blood-red  vesture,  a  sharp  sword  go- 
ing out  of  his  mouth,  and  many  diadems  on  hi*  head, 
accomjianied  by  the  armies  of  heaven  on  white  horses, 
to  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  to  tread  the 
wine-press  of  the  fieroenefM  and  wrath  of  Almighty 
God,  Re  til  U-l*.  [P.  n.  o.| 

HORSELEECH  by>*y,  attht/,].    There  seems  no 

reason  to  set  aside  the  received  meaning  of  this  word, 
sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the  LXX.,  who  render  it  by 
/J5AXa,  by  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  uiivjuitwja,  and  by 
all  the  other  versions.  Bochart  has  made  an  elaborate 
effort  to  show  that  the  word  means  dating,  and  that 
its  two  daughters  are  the  grave  and  hades— the  one 
clamouriug  for  the  body  the  other  for  the  soul  of  every 
man.  But  the  hypothesis  rests  on  an  assumed  mis- 
reading, for  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  on  a  douht- 
ful  Arabic  etymology;  while  the  received  rendering  give* 
an  excellent  meaning.  The  word  occurs  but  once,  viz. 
in  that  collection  of  aphorisms  in  which  is  embodied  the 
wisdom  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh.  l*r  m, 

In  ver.  I  i  a  generation  is  described  who  devour  the 
poor  and  needy;  then  the  horseleech  with  her  two 
daughters  is  introduced,  and  then  three  other  things 
which  are  never  satisfied,  yea,  four,  which  say  not,  "It 
is  enough '"  That  the  horseleech  is  intended  as  an 
illustration  or  comparison  of  the  generation  in  question 
seems  clear;  and  we  may  adopt  H olden' s  ellipsis,  who 
would  read  ver.  15  thus:  - 

[Tliey  lire  like)  the  horseleech  that  hath  two  daughter,  erving. 
Oire!  #»«! 

(Like)  throe  things  that  «re  never  satisfied;  yea,  four."  *e. 
There  are  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Hirudo,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  medicinal  leech  {H.  mtdi- 
r/wiVt's).  There  seems  no  particular  reason  why  the 
horseleech  (//.  $antfuimtrba)  should  have  been  selected 
by  oar  translators  to  represent  the  Hebrew  word,  as 
the  more  generic  term  "leech"  would  have  been  better. 
Indeed,  if  the  greedy  thirst  for  blood  which  marks  these 
aquatic  worms  be,  a*  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  the  point 
of  the  comparison,  there  could  not  have  been  a  worse 


[  selection  than  this  sjiecies:  for,  according  to  the  elabmtr 
|  memoir  on  its  structure  and  economy  by  Mr.  Quelutt 
(Z.K>Usji«t  tor  i*u.  p  »>),  the  horseleech  is' not  a  blood-suck. 
'  ing  species,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  fasten  oo  the 
human  skin.  It  is  indeed  very  voracious,  devourinj 
eagerly  the  medicinal  species,  and  other  worms  and 
aquatic  insects,  but  it  has  neither  an  appetite  for  blood 
nor  an  apparatus  for  receiving  it. 

Several  species  of  leech  inhabit  the  marshes,  riven, 
and  lakes  of  the  East,  with  the  habits  of  our  H.  mrdi- 
|  cinatit,  and  probably  they  include  that  kind.  They  are 
[  held  in  great  abhorrence  and  fear,  for  the  people  bare 
not  learned  to  avail  themselves  of  their  {leculiar  instinct 
for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  They  are  very 
1  numerous,  and  the  domestic  animals  suffer  much  from 
their  attacks;  indeed  it  is  no  uncommon  accident  far. 
valuable  beast  to  be  seised  beneath  the  tongue  in  drink 
ing,  in  which  case,  even  though  the  assailant  be  re- 
moved, the  Mood  will  sometimes  continue  to  flow  till 
the  creature  dies  of  the  hemorrhage.  Captain  Frank 
land  nearly  lost  a  fine  dog  in  this  manner.  Even  the 
common  people,  drinking  freely  from  the  brooks,  not 
unfrequently  take  a  leech  into  the  mouth,  w  hich,  fixing 
in  the  cheeks  or  throat,  gives  much  annoyance  sn>l 
trouble.  Kitto  says,  indeed,  that  under  such  circum 
stances  it  occasionally  "  remains  several  days  before 
they  can  find  means  to  expel  it;"  but  this  is  prnbaUy 
an  incautious  exaggeration,  as  the  leech  would  not  take 
long  to  gorge  itself,  and  would  then  certainly  relinquish 
its  hold,  and  pass  up  or  down  in  a  lethargic  condition. 

The  mechanism  bv  which  the  leech  is  enabled  to 
gratify  its  greedy  thirst  for  blood  is  highly 


The  throat  is  spacious,  and  capable  of  being  everted  tf> 
a  slight  degree.  The  front  border  of  the  mouth  is  en- 
larged so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  upper  lip,  and  this  com 
bines  with  the  wrinkled  muscular  margin  of  the  lower 
and  lateral  portions  to  form  the  sucker.  We  rosy 
readily  slit  down  the  ventral  margin  of  the  sucker,  ex- 
posing the  whole  throat.  Then  the  edges  lieing  folded 
back,  we  see  implanted  in  the  walls  on  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  cavity,  three  white  eminences  of  a  cartilagin<x» 
texture,  which  rise  to  a  sharp  creacentic  edge;  they 
form  a  triangular,  or  rather  a  tri radiate  figure. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  tliat  this  is  the  figure  of 
the  cut  made  in  tho  flesh  wherever  a  leech  lis*  sucked, 
as  it  is  of  the  scar  which  remains  after  the  wound  ha» 
healed.  For  these  three  little  eminences  are  the  imple- 
ment* with  which  the  animal,  impelled  by  its  hk<d 
sucking  instincts,  effects  its  purpose.  But  to  under 
stand  the  action  more  perfectly,  we  must  use  the  higher 
powers  of  the  microscope. 

If,  then,  we  dissect  out  of  the  flesh  one  of  the  shite 
points,  say  the  middle  one,  and  apply  a  power  of  IS" 
,e  see  a  sub- pellucid  mass,  of  an  I 
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and  of  tibmiui  texture,  one  side  of  which  is 
away  apparently  to  a  keen  edge  of  a  somewhat 
But  along  thU  edge,  and  aa  it 
were  embedded  into  it  for  about  one-third  of  their 
length,  are  net  between  seventy  and  eighty  crystalline 
piiinta,  of  highly  refractive  substance,  resembling  glass. 
Those  point*  gradually  decrease  in  size  towards  one  end 
of  the  series,  and  at  length  cease,  leaving  a  portion  of 
the  cutting  edge  toothless.  At  the  end  where  they  are 
largest,  they  are  nearly  close  together,  but  at  length 
are  separated  by  spaces  equal  to  their  own  thickness. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  inserted  closely  resembles, 
in  this  aspect,  the  implantation  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaw 
of  a  dolphin  or  crocodile. 

This  appearance,  however,  is  illusory.  By  so  mani- 
pulating as  to  bring  the  edge  to  face  our  eye,  we  discern 
that  it  is  not  an  edge  at  all,  but  a  narrow  parallel-sided 
margin  of  considerable  breadth.  And  the  teeth  are  not 
conical  ]ioints,  as  they  seemed  when  we  viewed  them 
sideways,  but  flat  triangular  plate*,  with  a  deep  notch 
in  their  lower  edge.  Thus  they  partly  embrace  and  are 
partly  inserted  in,  the  margin  of  the  jaw. 

This  apparatus  admirably  subserves  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.    By  means  of  its  sucker  the  leech 


which  Hosea  and  Ami*  were  called  of  (!od  to  declare 
his  word  to  Israel,  and  also  for  a  notice  of  the  general 
oi  tne  propnttic  tcactung  oi  tn.n  penoo. 


1.  The  itro/thrt — From  the  title  of  the  book  wo 
learn  that  Hosea  began  to  prophesy  under  Uzziah. 
king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  II.,  of  the  family  of 
Jehu,  king  of  Israel;  anil  also  that  he  continued  to 
prophesy  until  the  time  of  Hezukiah,  the  great  grand- 
son of  Uzziah.  That  the  former  part  of  this  statement 
is  correct  does  not  admit  of  doubt ;  and  though  the 
whole  period  assigned  to  his  ministry  is  certainly  longer 
than  is  usually  allotted  to  the  active  life  of  man,  em- 
bracing, as  it  does,  more  than  sixty  years;  yet  this 
forms  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  a  tradition 
which  must  have  hail  its  origin  in  moat  ancient  times, 
and  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  information 
which  may  be  derived  from  other  sources.1 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Hosea  nothing  is  known. 
L'nlike  Amos,  he  seem*  to  have  been  born  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  though  of  this  we  have  no  positive 
information  (CarpxoY.lotrodiictioad  lib  lYnph  p  374).  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  northern  kingdom  lay  the  sphere  of 
his  ministry.  The  name  Ephraim  occurs  in  his  pro- 
phecies about  thirty  -  1H  c  times,  and  Israel  with  equal  f  re- 
creates a  vacuum  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  skin,  exactly  '  quency;  while  Judah  is  not  mentioned  more  tlian  four- 
like that  produced  by  a  cupping-glass.  The  skin  covered  teen  times.  Samaria  is  frequently  spoken  of,  cb.  tilI;  rui  A, 
it  drawn  into  the  hollow  so  far  as  to  render  it  quite  «; x.  5, 7;  xi».  I;  Jerusalem  never.  All  the  other  localities 
tense  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air.  Tims  it  introduced  are  connected  with  the  northern  kingdom, 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  edges  of  tlie  three  jaws,  either  as  forming  part  of  it,  or  lying  on  its  borders: 
to  which,  by  means  of  powerful  muscles  attached  to    Mizpah,  Tabor,  ch.r  i;Gilgal,ch-l»  isjix.ii;  ril  12(11  ;  Bethel, 

called  also  Bethaven,  ch.x  i&;  xii.  4(4";  trjftv.fi  x  &,»;  Jezreel, 
cb  1. 4;  Gibeah,  cb.  t  S;  ix  »;  Rama,  ch. ».  *,  Gilcad,  ch.  vi.  s;xu. 
li.il  ;  Shechem,  ch .  »L»;  Lebanon,  ch.  xit  n,7;  Arbela,  ch 
x.  14  (t).  It  may,  however,  be  allowed  that  his  usual 
residence  lay  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  northern 
kingdom— in  that  border  region  to  the  well  known 


a  see-saw  motion  is  communicated,  which  causes 
the  little  teeth  soon  to  cut  through  the  skin  and  super- 
ficial vessels,  from  which  the  blood  begins  to  flow.  The 
issue  of  the  vital  fluid  is  then  promoted  by  the  pressure 
around,  and  sr>  goes  on  until  the  enormous  stomach  of 
the  leech  is  distended  to  repletion. 


This  whole  contrivance,  with  the  instinct  by  which    localities  of  which  he  makes  such  frequent  reference, 

and  which  had  long  been  distinguished  as  the  seat  of 
the  numerous  schools  of  the  prophets  which  Samuel  luwl 
founded.  We  know  nothing  of  Beeri.  who  is  named 
in  the  title  as  the  father  of  Hosea. 

Still,  though  we  think  it  probable  that  Hosea  was 
connected  by  birth  and  residence  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  with  the  northern  kingdom,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  not  without  ground,  that  in  his  later  yearn, 
after  having  long  appealed  in  vain  to  his  doomed  coun- 
trymen, he  retired  to  Judea,  feeling  that  his  mission 
was  accomplished,  and  that  now  it  only  remained  for 
him  to  make  his  escape  from  tliat  Sodom  over  which 
the  destroying  angel  was  already  hovering  l  *  Die 
I'mpbeten,  t.  tin,  n»K  Probably  it  was  in  Judea  his  pro- 
phecy was  committed  to  writing  in  its  present  form, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prominence  given  to  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  title  of  the  book. 
For  the  traditions  as  to  his  death,  see  Carjtzor,  p.  278. 

It  is  proliable  that  Hosea  belonged  to  the  onlcr  of 
prophets,  in  this  respect  likewise  differing  from  Amos 
who  was  neither  prophet  nor  prophet's  son;  and  that 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  he  hail  received  the  cus- 
tomary training  preparatory  to  entering  on  the  discharge 
of  the  prophetic  functions.  HU  prophecy  displays  a 
very  exact,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  professional  acquaintance 
with  the  law  of  Moses,  by  which  latter  character  it  is 


it  is  accompanied,  has  be  n  asserted  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  man.  and  not  of  the  leech.  Blood  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  the  natural  food  of  the  leech;  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  remain  in  the  stomach  for  a  whole  twelve- 
month w*ithout  being  digested,  yet  remaining  fluid  and 
sound  during  the  entire  period;  while  ordinarily,  such 
a  sulwtance  cannot  in  one  instance  nut  of  a  thousand 
Iw  swallowed  by  the  animal  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Whether  tfm  be  so  or  not;  whether  mau's  relief  under 
the  to!t  object  designed  or  not,  it  whs 
object:  and  we  may  well  be  tliankful  to 
the  mercy  of  God.  who  has  ordained  comfort  through 
so  strange  an  instrumentality.  [p.  H.  o.] 

HOSAN'NA  is  composed  of  two  Hebrew  words  oc- 
curring in  P«  cxviii.  25  ftD-fW'tfVi)i  signifying  mrt, 

/>ratf.  or  note.  The  psalm  was  sung  on  joyful  occa- 
sion*, anil  particularly  at  the  feast  of  tal>ernacles, 
which  wan  tlie  solemnity  observed  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Verses  25  and  2t»  were  sung 
with  lmul  acclamation;  and  the  feast  itself  was  some- 
times called  the  Hosanna.  Applied  to  the  Messiah,  as 
it  U  in  Mat.  xxi.  9,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David"  it 
simply  maans,  all  blessing  and  prosperity  attend  him; 
let  salvation  be  his ! 

HOSE  A  [yWSn,  'fW,  Mherwut,  miration].   1.  A 

younger  contemporary  of  the  prophet  Amos.  To  the 
article  on  Amos  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  a  sketch 
of  the  |>olittcal  and  religious  aspect  of  the  period  in 


1  Jeroboam  II.  dit«l.  us  i*  commonly  thonjht,  shout  7*4  s.c. 
sn<l  HexekUh  began  hi*  reign  72i  B.C.  But  it  U  i*N*ible  that 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  ought  to  be  I 
Ewald.  OmAltMt,  lii  5o4. 
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distinguished  from  that  of  Am**;  for  though  in  Ain on 
we  find  not  a  few  references  to  the  Pentateuch,  they 
have  less  the  air  of  being  the  fruit  of  formal  and  sys- 
tematic study  and  preparation.1 

Amos  was  a  herdsman,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
imagery  he  employ*  is  borrowed  from -the  pastoral 
life.  It  in  not  ho  with  llosea,  who  was  evidently 
much  more  familiar  with  agricultural  pursuits ;  and 
seems,  like  Klislia,  to  have  been  calletl  from  the  plough 
to  be  the  Lord'*  prophet,  eh.  vi  j;  tin.  7;  ix.i©;  x.  1,11,1*. 
■ML  3;  xlv.  7. 

II.  The  prophecy. — The  foundation  and  general 
character  and  aim  of  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Amos,  with  whose  history  and  writings 
he  must  have  been  acquainted.     Compare  Ho.  iv.  15  with 

Am  V.  S;  and  especially  Ho.  till.  11  with  Am.  1  4,  7, 10,  Ac.  He 

announces  and  enforces,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  times,  a  return  to  Jehovah.  With  this  he  be- 
gins, ch.  1  2.  with  this  he  ends,  cb.xlv.  i,*c;  and  to  this  he 
again  and  again  recurs  in  the  course  of  his  teaching.  As 
a  return  to  Jehovah,  under  the  old  dispensation,  neces- 
sarily involved  the  restoration  of  the  formal  unity  of 
the  church,  and  the  abolition  of  a  separate  altar  and 
priesthood,  we  meet  with  frequent  denunciations  of  the 
calf-worship  established  at  Bethel  by  Jerolwiun,  on  his 
successful  revolt  from  the  house  of  David.  That  wor- 
ship had  been  introduced  by  Jeroboam  as  a  measure  of 
state  necessity;  and  it  symbolized  the  ascendency  of  the 
political  over  the  moral  and  religious.  That  worship 
must  !■<>  altolishcd,  and  the  moral  and  religious  restored 
to  their  rightful  pre-eminence;  otherwise  all  professions 
of  regard  to  Jehovah  sliall  lie  of  no  avail,  and  all  gifts 
and  sacrifices  He  will  abhor,  eh. till.  S,«;  x  Sj  xlU.%. 

Besides  this,  which  may  lie  called  the  legitimate 
ecclesiastical  result  of  true  repentance  on  the  part  of 
Israel,  it  was  noticed  En  the  article  on  Amos  that  there 
were  two  other  results  no  less  essential — the  moral  and 
the  political.  The  return  of  Israel  to  Jehovah  must  lie 
accompanied  with  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  social 
and  national  life.  For  it  is  the  most  distinctive  prin- 
ciple of  the  prophetic  teaching  formally  announced  by 
Samuel,  the  founder  of  the  order,  that  "to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams."  This  principle  each  of  the  prophets,  as  he 
appeared,  re-announced;  and  none  more  distinctly  than 
Hosea,  whose  words  our  I<ord  himself  deigned  to  make 
use  of  in  rebuking  the  hypocritical  Pharisees :  "Go  ye, 
and  learn  what  tliat  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice."  Mat  ix  13,  compared  with  Ho.  vt  A  In  Hose* 
iv.  2  we  have  a  summary  of  the  second  table  of  the 
moral  law;  the  breach  of  which,  the  prophet*  show, 
must  ever  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  breach 
of  the  first  table.  And  in  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
phecy Israel  is  reminded  of  the  ancient  kindness  of 
Jehovah,  and  especially  of  the  great  national  deliver- 
ance by  which  he  proved  himself  to  be  indeed  Jehovah, 
and  the  record  of  which  he  placed  as  a  sanction  and 
powerful  incentive  to  ol>edience  in  the  very  front  of 
his  law,  Kx  xx  2,  compared  with  Ho.li.17fU);  xl  I;  xii.l0(9);  xlii.  4. 
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fnj  (fccri/A  1,  covenant,  u  employed  several  time*  by  Hosea 

(ch.  Ii.  20;  vi.  7:  viii.  1;  x.4)  to  describe  the  union  between  Clod  and 
Israel ;  never  by  Amos.    "^JfS  and  0*^71  (ba'td  br'alim),  not 

found  in  Amos,  nre  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Hosea  (ch  ii  10, 11, 
19;  i*.  10,  xi.  2;  xiii.  1).    80  pa  (cohtn),  priest  (Ho.  iv.  4,  9,  Ac). 

See  also  Oh.  iv.  8;  v  10;  and  the  root  DCTf^oa),  wl 
I  iu  Hosea,  is  not  found  in 


rality,  eh  Iv  12-14;  vil.  1,  *c;  xil.  »(7). 

The  political  result  of  Israel's  repentance  am)  hearty 
return  to  Jehovah,  was  the  reetUtbliskment  of  tkt  s-raj- 
dom  of  David,  and  the  reunion  of  all  the  tribes  under 
one  government.  This  is  distinctly  announced  by  Ho- 
sea, ch.  il  2(1.11  J;  UI.2;  vtil.4;  as  it  had  already  been  by  Amos, 
ch.  Ii  11.  There  is  no  safety  for  Israel  but  in  returning 
to  Jehovah  their  God  and  to  David  their  king  Out 
of  this  reunion  alone  flows  peace— that  promised  peace 
which  the  prophet  delights  to  anticipate,  and  which  be 
describes  in  language  of  wonderful  elevation  and  beauty, 

OB.  11  l»-25  (11  10-13);  xlv.  4-8. 

Such  is  the  remedy  which  the  prophets  of  this 
period  recommend  to  their  countrymen  in  its  threefold 
aspect— ecclesiastical,  moral,  political;  a  hearty  repent- 
ance and  return  to  Jehovah  being  the  central  awl 
substantial  element.  And  the  prophet  Hosea,  behw 
taught  of  God,  was  quite  sure  that  this  remedy  would 
)>e  had  recourse  to  at  last — that  Israel  would  yet  return 
to  Jehovah  and  to  David,  and  find  strength  and  peace, 
ch.  ut  xlv.  But  ho  knew,  likewise,  that  this  return, 
with  all  its  happy  results,  could  not  lie  immediate. 
The  apostate  nation  must  spend  all  her  living  up* 
other  physicians,  and  all  in  vain,  before  she  is  con 
strained  to  cry  to  Jehovah  to  heal  her.  Israel  must  be 
led  back  again  into  the  wilderness,  ch.  ii  16(h);  murt  Le 
cast  once  more  into  the  iron  furnace  of  Egypt,  ch  n&  it. 
eh.  US,  before  the  promised  era  of  peace  and  glory  comes. 
Tlie  present  to  the  prophet's  eve  is  dark,  and  must  be 
dark;  it  is  to  the  "latter  days"  he  looks  with  bone, 
ch.  hi  6. 

In  passing  from  Amos  to  Hosea,  we  mark  a  derided 
advance  in  the  historical  and  prophetic  development 
With  regard  to  the  former,  the  historical  development 
we  find  a  new  power,  formerly  on  the  background,  now 
brought  prominently  to  the  front.  The  smaller  kin; 
doms  bordering  upon  Israel,  with  the  tat*-  of  which  i 
considerable  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos  is  occupied, 
have  passed  out  of  view— they  are  not  one 
by  Hosea.  In  their  room  appears  the  great 
power  of  Assyria,  in  which  the  prophets  have  aln^b 
discovered  the  ml  of  God  for  the  punishment  of  his 
people's  mm.  As  yet,  however,  the  blinded  nation 
have  not  perceived  this.  Assyria  they  regard  rather 
as  a  friend  than  as  a  foe,  ch  v.  U;  vti.  it ;  viii. »;  iU.  1(1 ; 
xlv.  4  (s).  They  are  so  infatuated  an  not  to  perceive 
that  that  power  only  helped  them  to  their  destroctton. 
pursuing  a  crafty  policy  of  which  every  age  hat  fur 
nished  examples:  and  that  if  Damascus  were* wallowed 
up  by  its  powerful  antagonist,  Samaria  should  r»* 
share  its  fate.  God  hath  bunded  their  eye*.  Buttle 
prophet  has  penetrated  into  the  divine  counsels;  and  in 
Assyria  he  beholds  not  the  ally  and  friend,  but  the 
destined  destroyer  of  his  nation.  Already  he  »te» 
crowds  of  his  countrymen  led  captive  by  the  very 
power  to  which  they  had  looked  for  safety,  and  pining 
as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  eh  .ut  4;  x. s;  xl  11  "Ha* 
is  a  new  and  most  impressive  view  which  is  opened  up 
to  us  in  the  writings  of  Hosea.  We  had  no  hint  in 
Amos  of  the  relation  of  dependence  in  which  1st*- 
stood  to  Assyria,  its  destined  destroyer.  And  Wt  art 
thankful  for  another  historical  illustration  of  a  truth 
which  can  never  grow  old,  that  the  shifts  to  which  p* 
ticians  have  recourse  to  save  from  ruin  a  society  which 
is  morally  diseased  and  corrupt,  have  the  effect  only  of 
the  ruin  which  they  are  intended  to  avert 
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Corresponding  to  thin  development 
historical  position.  U  the  aspect  which  the  prophetic 
teaching  assumes  i  n  the  writings  of  Hosea    A  s  A  ssyria 
draws  nearer  to  Israel,  and  the  crisis  more  evidently 
approaches,  the  prophet  clings  closer  to  J ehovah,  and 
n-atizct  more  vividly  the  intimacy  of  thai  Itlrtfawi  fa 
which  it  is  his  privilege  to  stand  to  the  Clod  of  heaven 
and  earth.    This  intimacy  of  relationship  he  can  re- 
present only  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  idea  of  marriage 
— the  closest  of  earthly  connections.    It  is  not,  indeed, 
in  the  writings  of  Hosea  tliat  we  first  find  this  idea  so 
employed;  but  in  these  writings,  and  in  every  part  of 
them,  though  chiefly  at  the  commencement,  it  stands 
out  with  such  prominence  as  to  constitute  it  their  most 
marked  characteristic. 

It  is  well  to  observe  the  different  aspects  in  which 
the  Divine  Being  is  contemplated  by  the  several  pro- 
phets; for  as  these  great  teachers  of  the  olden  time 
spoke  and  wrote  only  when  and  what  they  were  moved 
by  the  divine  Spirit  to  speak  and  to  write,  and  thus  put 
their  whole  souls  into  all  they  uttered,  we  find  that 
there  is  just  such  diversity  in  their  mode*  of  conceiving 
and  presenting  the  divine  character,  as  we  might 
expect  from  the  diversities  in  their  own  individual 
tendencies  and  sympathies.     This  diversity  is  very 
marked  in  Hosea  and  Amos.    The  sublime  descriptions 
of  the  majesty  and  unapproachable  glory  of  God  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  latter,  are  not  found  in  the  former, 
Am  It.  13;  r.  s,*c.;lx  s,«     Why!    Because  that  was  not 
the  aspect  of  the  divine  character  on  which  Hosea 
dwelt  most  fondly.    He  delighted  rather  to  contemplate 
God  in  his  nearness  and  love  to  his  people;  in  the  close 
and  endearing  relationship  which  he  had  formed  with 
them ;  in  his  long-suffering  and  tender  compassion — 
drawing  tbcm  with  the  cords  of  love,  with  the  bands  of 
a  man,  healing  their  Wksliding,  and  still  continuing 
to  love  tin  in  even  when  they  liad  cast  him  off  and 
"were  following  after  other  lovers."    This  aspect  of 
the  divine  character  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  Amos, 
eh  U.9;  hi  2;  rii  3,g;  but  it  is  evidently  not  the  aspect  in 
the  contemplation  of  which  that  prophet  had  most 
delight.    His  sympathies  were  with  the  more  grand, 
and  majestic,  and  awful  manifestations  of  God.  Ac- 
cordingly he  never  uses  the  word  lor*  (3-91  riant)  in 
describing  God's  relation  to  Israel;  as  Hosea  so  fre- 
quently does,  ch.  lil  i;ix.is;  xi  i,4;iiT.s.    He  rarely  de- 
scribes Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Israel,  Am.  It.  U;  It.  is,  hut 
very  frequently  as  God  of  host-,  which  is  altogether  a 
favourite  appellation  with  him ;  whereas  with  Hosea 
such  expressions  as  my  God,  thy  G<*1—  the  pronoun 
having  reference  to  Israel — occur  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen times,  while  I  rod  of  ho»t*  is  found  only  once,  eh.  xil. 
6(&>.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  name  Adonai,  so 
often  used  by  Amos,  is  altogether  wanting  in  Hosea. 

Such,  then,  was  the  aspect  of  the  divine  character, 
to  present  which  in  a  very  striking  and  arresting  man- 
ner to  the  church  anil  to  the  world,  Hosea  was  specially 
raised  up  and  endowed.  He  was  by  nature  of  a  gentle 
and  tender  spirit;  his  heart  formed  to  love.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  action,  like  Amos,  but  of  contemplation ; 
in  this  reapect,  as  in  some  others,  I  warm-  to  that  older 
prophet  a  relation  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Ezekiel 
to  Jeremiah.  The  Divine  Spirit,  who  imparts  to  each 
severally  an  he  will,  had  endowed  him  with  these  ten- 
ant! dispositions,  tliat  he  might  be  a  fitting 
>r  receiving  and  communicating  a  deep  and 
lively  impression  of  the  love  of  Jehovah  to  his  people. 


In  the  first  three  chapters  we  have  an  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  to  be  his  pro- 
phet These  chapters  have  long  been  a  source  of  per- 
plexity to  commentators;  and  very  different  views  have 
l)een  taken  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  tlu  ni. 

To  understand  them  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  con- 
sider that  the  prophet  stood  in  the  place  of  Jehovah; 
that  the  word  he  q>oke  was  not  his  own  but  Jehovah's; 
and  tliat  in  order  to  speak  with  power  and  success,  he 
must  have  a  deep  insight  into  the  relation  between  Je- 
hovah and  his  people — must  realize,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  his  own  experience,  the  nature  and  the  conditions  of 
that  relation.  Hence  a  vision  of  Jehovah  usually  ac- 
companied the  call  of  each  prophet,  I*  H  ;  Jc  1  ;  Bsc.  I.  U.; 
Am.  rii.;  the  effect  of  sue  h  vision  being  to  impart  to  the 
mind  of  the  prophet,  in  the  most  lively  and  impressive 
manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  being  and  character  of 
Jehovah,  and  specially  of  such  aspects  of  his  character 
as  He  designed  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  prophet 
to  manifest  more  clearly  to  the  world. 

Now,  the  revelation  which  God  designed  to  make  by 
the  lips  of  Hosea,  related  chiefly  to  the  close  union 
between  himself  and  Israel,  the  unfaitldulness  of  Israel 
to  the  duties  arising  out  of  that  union,  and  the  course 
of  discipline  by  means  of  which  he  purposed  to  bring 
his  people  to  repentance  and  reunion  with  himself. 
And  in  order  that  the  prophet  might  himself  have,  and 
be  able  to  convey  to  others,  a  lively  sense  of  these 
things,  they  were  imparted  to  him  not  as  naked  truths, 
but  clothed  in  a  pictorial  representation — earthly  rela- 
tions and  transactions  being  employed  to  symbolize  the 
divine  and  heavenly.  Instead  of  having  revealed  to 
him  tliat  Israel  had  proved  unfaithful  to  Jehovah,  and 
gone  after  other  gods,  he  is  told  to  take  to  himself  an 
O'J'^T  TtffK  (esheth  lenunim),  because  it  is  only  by  so  doing 

that  he  can  become  a  fitting  representative  of  Jehovah 
in  his  relation  to  the  church  of  that  day,  ch.  l  2.  And 
instead  of  the  results  of  Israel's  apostasy  being  declared 
to  him  in  plain  terms,  he  is  supposed  to  have  children 
by  his  unfaithful  wife,  and  he  is  commanded  to  give 
them  names  descriptive  of  these  results.  The  whole  is 
simply  a  revelation  in  symbolical  action  of  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  Israel  and  its  certain  and  terrible  consequences. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  as  many  commentators 
have  done,  that  what  is  narrated  in  ch.  i.  and  iii.  really 
formed  part  of  the  outward  life-history  of  the  pro- 
phet. For  just  as  the  call  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetic 
office  was  accompanied  by  the  vision  of  Jehovah  in  the 
temple — as  the  call  of  Ezekiel  was  accompanied  by  that 
other  remarkable  vision  which  he  describes  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  prophecy — so  there  is  a  prima  facie  pro- 
bability that  the  transactions  accompanying  the  call  of 
Hosea  also  took  place  in  vision  and  not  in  the  sphere 
of  real  life.  It  is  true  that  in  tlte  visions  of  Isaiah  ami 
Ezekiel  there  is  less  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
himself ;  but  that  does  not  appear  a  circumstance  of 
material  consequence.  There  is  more  or  less  of  action 
in  all.  Ezekiel,  for  example,  saw  a  hand  stretched  out, 
and  in  the  hand  was  a  written  roll,  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  eat;  and  he  says,  "  I  opened  my  mouth  and 
ate  the  roll,  and  it  was  in  my  mouth  as  honey  for  sweet- 
ness," Bsc  m  t-3.  Now,  if  we  allow,  as  we  must  do,  that 
this  transaction  took  place  in  vision  and  not  in  reality, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  same  supposition 
should  not  be  perfectly  legitimate  in  the  case  of  Hosea. 
Tho  object  of  both  transactions  w»s  the  same.  The 
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eating  of  the  roll  represented  the  tiiking  into  the  heart 
of  the  prophet  the  truth  which  the  roll  contained, 
In,  til  10    And  no  Hosea's  taking  to  himself  an 

VlVt  {"heth  u  mini  in) WW  a  sign  of  his  jierfect  realization 

<>f  (he  truth  regarding  Jehovah  and  Israel,  which  he 
was  Hnt  to  teach,  and  also  a  means  of  presenting  tliat 
truth  more  vividly  and  effectively  to  others,  Ho  xli.  tlfM) 
That  this  view  is  quite  admissible,  and  may  be  taken 
without  any  violence  to  the  lauguage  of  the  prophet, 
is  allowed  even  by  Bishop  Horsley,  notwitlistanding 
his  decided  advocacy  of  the  opposite  view.  And  not  a 
few  similar  transactions  we  find  narrated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  which  no  judicious  interpreter 
believes  to  have  taken  place  otherwise  than  in  vision, 

It.  XX.;  K/«  It 

In  this  symlx.lical  representation  the  principal  parties 
are  the  prophet  and  Corner,  the  (laughter  of  Diblaiin, 
the  female  whom  be  takes  to  wife.    There  is  uo 


why  the  latter  should  not  lie  regarded  as  a  person  who 
actually  lived  at  that  time,  any  more  than  the  former. 
She  may  have  lieen  one  whose  name  was  connected  in 
the  public  mind  with  those  lascivious  rites  which  we 
know  were  associated  with  the  then  prevalent  idolatries, 
ch  i».  13,14.  The  union  of  the  prophet  with  such  a  person 
aw  a  symbol  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  God  and 
Israel,  must  surely  have  had  a  stirring  effect  on  the 
national  mind  of  Israel,  as  well  as  on  the  prophet's  own 
mind.  If  ht  recoiled  from  and  loathed  such  a  union, 
what  must  Israel  be  before  Hod  ?  And  how  marvellous 
His  forbearance,  that  he  has  not  separated  himself 
altogether  and  for  ever  from  the  |K>Uuted  people;  nay, 
that  he  still  loves  them  and  has  thoughts  of  peace 
towards  them !  We  have  lieen  induced  to  take  this 
view  of  the  symbolical  wife  of  the  prophet,  by  the  failure 
of  all  attempts  to  give  an  explanation  of  her  name,  suit- 
able to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  vision  (we  Calvin'* 
Commentary  on  llowt,  and  Ilcnptcnber^'*  ChrUtologr,  »ol  L  p.  Ml 
of  the  Tranil  \ 

The  names  of  the  three  children  of  this  ill-assorted 
pair  are  Jtzrttl,  Lo  ruhama  [not  loved],  and  Lo-ammi 
(not  my  people].  With  respect  to  the  name  Jezroel, 
it  is  capable  of  a  double  signification,  according  as  it  is 
viewed  historically  or  etymologically.  Viewed  histori- 
cally, the  name  Jezreel  calls  to  mind  the  bloody  deeds 
of  the  house  of  Aliab,  of  which  house  Jezreel  was  a 
favourite  residence,  and  the  bloody  vengeance  exacted 
by  the  hand  of  Jehu.  And  the  command  to  call  the 
child  by  this  name  was  intended  to  pre  intimate  that 
the  house  of  Jehu  would  speedily  |>erish  like  that  of 
Ahab,  which  Jehu  himself  had  dentroyed,  anil  that  even 
the  blood  of  the  house  of  Ahab  would  he  exacted  from 
them,  because  they  had  not  themselves  forsaken  but 
had  cleaved  to  the  sins  which  they  liad  been  divinely 
appointed  to  punish,  eh.  1  t,s.'  Viewed  etymologically, 
the  same  name  Jezreel  ['rod  Mint],  contains  within  it  a 
prophecy  of  the  future  revival  of  Israel  and  the  scatter 
iug  abroad  of  the  divine  seed  over  the  whole  earth, 
ch  ii  x.>  The  other  two  names.  /A>-rufiamn  and 
Lo-ammi,  are  of  more  general  import,  and  pre-intimate 
the  calamities  destined  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  the 
national  existence  of  Israel  in  consequence  of  their 
unfaithfulness  U>  Jehovah;  Lo  tunmi  coming  after  Lo- 
ruhamtt,  as  indicative  of  a  more  formal  and  decisive 
repudiation.    And  the  predicted  change  .if  these  name* 

to  the  double 


into  Huh  aim  i  and  Ammi,  oh.  li  3(l<,  is  a  remarkable  »n«l 
cheering  prophecy  of  the  unchanging  character  of  the 
love  of  Jehovah  and  the  everlasting  continuance  of  hit 
church. 

The  vision  in  ch.  iii.  is  the  complement  of  that  in 
ch.  i.  In  the  one  Israel's  fall  is  represented;  in  it- 
other  Israel's  redemption  and  recovery  through  the  an 
merited  lorr  of  Jehovah.  The  prophet  is  eomraawleJ. 
despite  the  proved  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife,  to  eiteinl 
to  her  again  his  love,  and  to  buy  her  hack  again.  He 
does  so.  The  price  he  pays  is  the  price  of  a  slave,  an 
intimation  of  the  degradation  and  contempt  into  sbich 
Israel  had  fallen,  ch  iti  l-.i  The  two  visions  are  very 
clearly  distinguished ;  in  the  one,  the  guilt  of  Israel  Icing 
more  prominent  (ch  t  I, /or  the  land,  &c.i;  in  the  other, 
the  love  of  Jehovah  (ch.  lit  l.  according  to  the  love,  kc  I 
In  the  one  we  have  a  representation  of  the  church  i 
paradise  lost;  in  the  other  of  pan 
that  altogether  by  the  redeeming  grace  and 
able  love  of  Jehovah.' 

The  arguments  againit  the  realistic  view  of  ibor 
chapters  have  not  been  insisted  on,  as  they  he  on  the 
surface.  They  wdl  be  found  briefly  but  emphatically 
stated  in  Calvin,  at  great  length  in  Hengstenben/t 
ChrUtoUyy.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  Calvin  awl 
others  regard  the  whole  rather  at  a  faraljlt  than  a 
vision.  "  Fieri  potest  ac  probabile  est.  ut  prophet* 
nulla  fuerit  objocta  visio;  sed  tantuiu  Dens  promuigari 
jusscrit  hoc  maudatum."  This  he  says,  in  answer  to 
the  objection,  that  if  the  transactions  were  in  rwion 
only,  they  would  avail  nothing  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  But  the  objection  lias  no  weight  The 
vision,  accompanying  as  it  did  the  call  of  Hosea  U>  be 
a  prophet,  was  intended  principally  for  his  instruct**. 
But,  like  other  visions,  it  was  no  leas  instructive  to  u» 
people,  when  communicated  to  them,  (rod  was  aocc* 
touted  to  speak  to  his  prophets  in  vision,  No  iii  «.  Iwt 
for  the  l»enefit  of  the  people.  Indeed  there  is  no  ream 
why  we  should  regard  the  two  views  as  antagonistic 
For  what  was  a  vision  to  the  prophet  became  a  parabk 
to  the  people. 

The  various  views  which  have  been  taken  nf  this  <fcf 
ficult  portion  of  Scripture  will  be  found  stated  »iit 
great  clearness  and  impartiality  by  the 
in  his  Commtntary  on  Ho»m  ip  2-il.  He 
the  review  as  follows:— "These  are  the  chief 
concerning  the  acceptation  of  these  words,  of  which, 
seeing  each  is  backed  by  great  authority,  and  the  rosin 
tamers  thereof  will  not  yield  to  one  another's  reasons, 
but  keep  to  their  own  way,  and  accuse  those  that  g> 
otherwise  cither  of  boldness  or  blindness,  and  some  wn 
learned  men  hare  not  dared  positively  to  determine  ix 
the  matter,  it  must  be  still  left  to  the  < 
to  use  his  own  judgment;  only  with  this  i 
he  conceive  nothing  unworthy  of  Cod  or  unbeseeming 
his  holy  prophet,  nor  draw  from  the  word  any  i 


•  Some  think  there  is 
Jewel,  Uotl  tcalter*  and  (iod  *>«-.. 


It  only  remains  to  notice  that  Ewald  eitdeavour*  t" 
combine  the  two  leading  views  ujsvn  this  subject,  by 
recognizing  a  slight  historical  basis  underlying  *  nan*' 
tive  which  is  in  the  main  symbolical.  His  opinion  » 
that  Corner  was  the  actual  wife  of  the  |irophet,  »h« 
was  thus  pre | wired  for  the  mission  aligned  him  by 
the  bitter  ex|ieriences  of  his  own  domestic  life. 

1  If  the  view  we  have  taken  of  these  chapters  i»  emuet.  ii  » 
of  little  conaequence  whether  we  mppoee  th»  BSSBSSl  nf  r*  11 
to  be  Gomer  the  daughter  of  Diblsim  ur  a  different  i«r»'» 
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Of  thesecoud  division  of  the  prophecies  of  H      i  I  numerous,  M»t  it.  is:  tx.  13  ;xll.7;  La  xxiil  so.  Bo  tx.  £•»,  M;  j  Co 


eh.  ir.-iif  ,l  we  have  not  space  even  to  offer  a  brief 
analysis.    To  the  Hebrew  student  they  present  not  a 
few  difficulties;  yet  their  general  import  is  sufficiently 
obvious.   They  are  just  an  expansion  or  commentary 
on  the  visions  of  tho  first  part;  the  dark  future  being 
the  nearest,  occupying  much  the  larger  part,  but  the 
bright  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  towards  the 
close,  until  in  the  concluding  verses  it  spreads  itself 
over  the  prophet's  whole  range  of  vision,  and  he  exults 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  peace  and  joys  of  the  latter 
•lays.    Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  assign 
these  chapters  to  different  periods  in  the  life  of  Hosea, 
but  without  much  success.    Whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  various  parts  of  the  prophecy,  it  U 
evident  that,  as  they  now  stand,  they  form  part  of  a 
well  connected  whole,  in  which  wo  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve a  definite  aim  and  regular  sequence  in  ,the  train 
of  thought.    Still,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  some  of  the 
sections,  Buch  as  the  first,  ch.  It  ,  are  marked  by  pecu- 
liarities which  seem  to  indicate  tliat  prophecies  of  dif- 
ferent dates  have  been  brought  together  and  wrought 
up  into  one  composition.    It  has  been  remarked,  for 
example,  that  the  view  taken  of  the  cliaracter  and 
destinies  of  Judah  is  more  favourable  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book  than  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent 
chapters.    A  nd  while  the  first  chapter  evidently  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  historical  allusion  in 
ch  x.  1 4,  if  the  Shaltnan  there  mentioned  is  the  same 
as  the  Shalmanezer  of  the  historical  l>ooks,  brings  us 
down  to  a  much  later  period 

The  character  of  Hosea  as  a  writer  corresponds  verv 
with  bis  theme.  His  composition  abounds  with 
soft  and  gentler  lieauties  which  are  the  proper 
ornaments  of  a  work,  the  leading  theme  of  which  is 
Jehovah's  love.  What  can  l»e  more  sweet  ami  exquisite 
than  the  contrasted  comparisons  we  meet  with  in  ch. 
vi.  3,  4  ?  "  Hi*  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning, 

and  he  shall  come  to  us  as  the  rain,  kc  Your 

goodness  in  as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew 
it  goeth  away."  So  ch.  xiii.  3;  xiv.  5-7.  These  gentler 
tendencies  are  by  no  means  inconsistent,  nay.  they  are 
usually  found  in  union,  with  a  highly  impassioned  nature: 
and  of  this  we  discover  frequent  traces  in  the  writings  of  !  In  the  ruder  states  of  society,  when  communication  is 


xt  .v>;  l  IV  it.  10;  and  they  are  of  great  value  to  the  student 
of  prophecy  as  illustrations  of  the  connection  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  show  us  how. 
from  the  writings  of  this  Jewish  prophet,  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  deduced  some  of  the  sublimest  revelations 
of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

(On  Horn  tho  student  may  consult  P>*>«Tke.  floruit?*',  Htn 
demon.  Poety;  also  Heugstenberg's  Chrututof/f,  vol.  i.;  Kwald 
uu  Hit  I'.-ufhrn,  and  the  Itttiuductionr]  |u.  H.  w  ] 

2.  Hosea  (or  Hoshe.0.  The  last  king  of  Israel  • 
who  was  the  son  of  Elah,  ami  having  conspired  against 
the  reigning  king  Pekah  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne.  But  his  ill-gotten  possession  was  not  long  re- 
tained ;  for  the  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween Israel  ami  Assyria  reached  a  crisis,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea's  reign,  Shalmanezer  king  of  As- 
syria came  with  a  great  force  against  Hoshca,  besieged 
his  capital  and  took  it,  and  put  a  final  end  to  the  king- 
dom. The  cup  of  iniquity  had  become  full  lx>th  with 
the  king  ami  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  tho  wrath  of 
Heaven  fell  on  them  to  the  uttermost.  This  catastrophe 
took  place,  according  to  the  common  computation,  B.C. 
721.  SKI.  iTit. 

HOSPITALITY,  is  very  strongly  commended  in 
Scripture,  both  by  example  and  by  precept.  The  pa- 
triarclis  of  early  times  are  set  forth  as  eminent  patterns 
of  it,  and  believers  in  the  apostolic  ago  are  exhorted  to 
tread  in  this  respect  in  their  footsteps.  Those  raised  to 
the  higher  offices  in  the  Christian  church  were  required, 
among  other  qualifications,  to  be  "given  to  hospitality." 
to  be  known  even  as ' '  lovers"  of  it,  I  Tl.  ill  ! ;  Ti  i  s;  and  tho 
members  generally  of  the  Christian  community  were 
eu joined  to  "use  hospitality  one  to  another  without 
grudging,"  or,  as  it  is  again  put,  to  be  "not  forgetful 
to  entertain  strangers,"  t  Po  It.  d;  He  xtiL  ?  Hospitality 
is  a  virtue  which  will  always  more  or  less  distinguish 
men  of  humane  minds  and  charitable  dispositions.  But 
the  extent  to  which  it  requires  to  tie  exercised,  and  the 
place  it  may  be  said  to  hold  among  the  relative  and 
social  virtues,  will  necessarily  de|»end  on  circumstances. 
It  will  vary  according  to  the  state  of  society  in  general, 
ami  the  actual  position  of  individual  members  of  it. 


Hosea.  His  language  is  more  poetical  than  that  of  most 
of  the  prophet*;  hence  the  frequent  ellipses  and  sudden 
and  the  copious  use  of  words  and  forms  of 
iction  which  distinguish  the  poetic  style,  ch  t  ti; 
ri.  l;  til.  S:  tUI.  IS;  x.  t, ii.  There  are  also  some  traces  of  an 
Aramean  influence,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  bis 
birth  and  resilience  in  the  northern  kingdom.8 

As  Hosea  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and 
a  close  dependence  upon,  the  law  of  Moses  and  other 
scriptures  written  before  his  time,  so  the  prophets  which 
succeeded  hint  evidence,  by  their  allusions  to  his  writ- 
ings, the  high  estimation  and  authority  in  which  these 
writings  were  held  by  them,  comp  ch  ii  2  (i  lit  with  Is  xl. 
IS,  13;  It  3  with  Zep  i  3;  It  6  with  Is  r.  13;  vli.  10  with  Is  ix  15.13.  X.1S 

with  Jo.  It.  .t.  4c  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  especially  show 
themselves  familiar  with  his  prnphecv. 

The  reference*  to  Hiwa  in  the  New  Testament  are 


«f  ah, 


in 


1  Ewald  regards  eti.  It. -xiv.  as  an  ex|mi*;oii 
which  view  he  is  followed  by  Dr.  1 '  ■ 

*  Mark  tho  frequent  occurrence  of  two  vert*  In  a|>po*ition  in 
the  a.imo  tense,  &i  .  without  but  connecting  piirticle  which  is 
much  more  common  in  SvrUc  thau  in  Hebrew,  ch.  i.  0:  v.  11.  IS, 
*c  ;  .coalao  x  II.  14;  x'i  S. 


slow,  and  the  public  means  of  accommodation  provided 
for  persons  moving  from  one  region  to  another  are 
scanty  ami  insufficient,  the  rights  and  claims  of  hos- 
pitality assume  a  kind  of  primary  place ;  society  can 
hardly  exist  without  them;  and  any  flagrant  violation  of 
them  cannot  fail  to  lie  regarded  as  a  great  social  enor 
mity.  Hence  even  the  wild  and  predatory  Arabs  culti- 
vate hospitality,  and  the  stranger  among  them  counts 
himself  safe  when  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  guest.  "  In  every  village  there  is  a  public 
room,  called  a  menzil  or  mrndafth,  devoted  to  tlie 
entertainment  of  strangers.  The  guest  lodges  in  the 
menzil,  and  his  food  is  supplied  by  the  families  to  whose 
circle  it  belongs.  Sometimes  they  take  turns  in  his 
entertainment;  at  other  times  it  is  left  to  those  who 
offer  themselves,  or  Hither  who  claim  the  privilege.  If 
the  guest  be  a  person  of  consequence,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course,  that  a  sheep,  or  goat,  or  lamb  is  killed  for  hiin. 
The  guest  gives  nothing  as  a  remuneration  when  he 
leaves.  To  offer  money  would  be  taken  as  an  insult; 
and  to  receive  it  would  be  a  great  disgrace.  Such 
(.!»>•«  Robinson,  II  p  .•»«:),  is  universally  the  manner  of  en- 
tainment  in  the  villages  throughout  the  provinces  of 
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Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Syria."  But  as  civilization  advances,  and  the  speed 
and  conveniences  of  travel  increase,  other  arrangements 
to  a  large  extent  take  the  place  that  in  ruder  times  is 
supplied  by  the  rites  of  hospitality.  Without  incom 
nioding  private  families,  jieople  can  usually  get  at  a 
moderate  expense  the  temporary  accommodation  and 
refreshments  they  need;  and  as  the  general  comfort  and 
well-being  of  society  very  materially  depend  on  these, 
it  becomes  a  duty  one  owes  to  society,  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  personal  convenience  to  avail  one's  self  of 
them.  Still,  opportunities  will  often  occur  in  which 
Christian  kindness  and  liberality  can  be  fitly  exercised 
by  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  strangers.  And  in 
particular  localities,  as  well  as  on  t»peeial  occasions, 
believers  may  sometimes  find  themselves  so  situated, 
that  the  duties  of  hospitality  assume  nearly  the  same 
importance  which  belonged  to  them  in  earlier  times 
Hut  such  cases  must  now  l>e  regarded  as  souiewliat 
exceptional. 
HOURS,   See  D.vt. 

HOUSE!  The  house  is  contrasted!  in  Scripture  with 
the  tent,  as  indicative  of  that  which  is  permanent,  in  op- 
position to  that  which  admits  of  being  readily  moved 
from  place  to  place,  -i  8a.  rU  4  T.  It  signifies  a  dwelling- 
place  for  men  or  cattle,  or  parts  of  such  dwellings: 
the  palace  of  a  king  or  the  temple  of  a  god:  and  in  a 
figurative  way  is  put  for  a  man's  family,  kindred, 
people,  or  posterity.  Gesenius  says  tliat  in  Ge.  xxxiii. 
17,  it  is  put  for  a  tent  to  dwell  in,  but  we  consider 
that  it  lias  there  its  usual  sense.  It  is  however  often 
applied  to  God's  house  while  that  house  was  yet  a  tent 
or  tabernacle,  Kx.  xxili.  i»;  sunloy't  Sinai  and  ralcUno.p.  m. 
The  permanent  house  was  built  long  liefore  the  tent 
came  into  use.  The  tent  was  first  devised  by  Jabal, 
the  fifth  in  direct  descent  from  Cain,  Go  i»  so;  while 
we  read  of  Cain  himself  building  a  city,  Go  It  ir.  Cain's 
fear  probably  led  him  to  change  the  simple  and  isolated 
form  of  dwellings  into  something  more  compact  and 
city- like.  From  the  very  first  the  dwelling-house  was 
known  to  men,  0*  It.  t 

Of  what  kind  the  earliest  houses  were,  very  different 
ideas  will  lie  formal,  according  to  men's  notions  of  the 
primitive  state  of  man.  The  idea  of  the  rude  wig- 
wam or  the  dark  cave  as  his  original  dwelling  is 
simply  absurd.  The  poetic  descriptions  of  such  suit 
very  well  to  the  rude  tril>eB  who  have  from  time  to 
time  broken  off  from  the  centres  of  civilization  and 
quickly  degenerated,  but  they  by  no  means  accord  with 
the  notions  we  are  warranted  to  form  of  mankind 
before  the  flood,  nor  of  mankind  for  some  time  subse- 
quent to  that  event.  If  building  be  an  art  attendant 
upon  civilization,  we  would  attribute  a  high  proficiency 
in  it  to  men  sprung  from  Adam  the  divinely  constituted 
head  of  mankind,  and  who  displayed  their  own  claim 
to  its  possession  by  their  inventions  in  many  of  the  arts 
that  indicate  a  high  state  of  civilization,  Ge  t*.  21,82.  In 
the  building  of  the  ark,  for  which  Noah  derived  no  as- 
sistance from  God  beyond  its  plan,  Ge  ri.  u-ia,  wo  see 
the  great  constructive  skill  of  the  antediluvian  age; 
and  in  the  conception  and  partial  execution  of  the  vast 
architectural  idea  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  Oe.  xi.  3,  4,  we 
may  well  imagine  a  building  liefore  whose  vastness 
the  pyramids  would  look  diminutive,  and  a  city  whose 
general  architecture  may  be  supposed  to  have  borne 
some  proportion  to  its  tower.  It  is  no  objection  to  tliis 
to  say  that  they  were  to  be  built  only  of  brick.  These 


ancients  understood  how  to  prepare  that  material  in 
the  most  perfect  way,  Ge.  xi  3,  and  of  the  lasting  nature 
of  such  brick  we  have  abundant  testimony  (Pliny,  Jin 
History,  b.  un  eh.  4»l.    From  this  period  men  were  scat- 
tered, and  not  unfrequently  sunk  into  a  degenerate  1 
state  ;  whence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came  a  decay  in 
the  art  of  building,  until  at  hut  in  some  places  the 
rude  hunter  was  reduced  to  the  hut  or  cavern,  from 
which  it  required  a  fresh  influx  of  civilized  ideas  to 
raise  him.    In  other  places,  however,  we  have  frequent 
mention  of  cities,  and  these  of  such  renown  tliat  their 
names  have  come  down  to  our  time.    We  read  of 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land 
of  Shinar;  of  Nineveh,  and  Itehoboth,  and  Calah,  and 
great  Resen ;  of  Sidon,  the  earliest  of  commercial  cities 

as  the  architectural  productions  of  the  first  genera- 
tions after  the  flood. 

It  was  in  a  land  familiar  with  the  permanent  house 
and  city  that  Abram,  the  father  of  the  chosen  people, 
was  born  and  brought  up,  Oe.  xl  si.  God's  call  removed 
him  from  the  house  to  the  tent,  Ge  ill  i.  from  the  land 
where  hia  fathers  had  possession,  to  where  he  himself 
had  none,  Ac.  Til.  4.  Hence  be  lived  a  nonuuk  life, 
"dwelling  in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob."  But 
neither  he  nor  his  cliildren  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
house  as  a  fixed  abode.  In  Egypt  when  they  went 
down  to  sojourn  there,  and  in  Canaan  where  they  chiefly 
sojourned,  they  saw  the  cities  of  Pharaoh  and  of  the 
plain,  Ge  xii  10;  gift  a>;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Abraham  occasionally  lived  in  a  house,  Ge  irti  tt 
1 1  is  probable  also  that  Isaac  in  his  old  age  lived  in  one, 
Ge  xxvii.  is.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Jacob  not  only 
lived  for  a  time  in  a  house,  as  distinguished  from  » 
tent,  but  that  he  himself  built  a  house  for  bis  dwelling, 
Ge  xxxiii.  17.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  while  the 
tent  was  the  usual  domicile  of  the  patriarchs,  they  were 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  house,  and  would  probably 
have  preferred  such  a  habitation  if  they  could  have 
had  their  choice.  When  the  family  of  Jacob  went  to 
settle  in  Egypt  until  the  time  of  the  exodus,  they  rati* 
into  a  land  of  majestic  buildings  and  great  architectural 
skill  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Ksjpt  III.  i«K£K;ch  Ix  sad  x.)  In  the 
works  executed  in  Egypt  during  the  sojourn  of  Israel, 
it  is  thought  the  Israelites  took  an  important  part 
Very  much  of  this  indeed  was  the  drudgery  of  the  coat 
mon  labourer,  Ex.  I  14;  but  employed  as  they  were  in  the 
erection  of  the  treasure  cities  of  Pithom  and  Rameses, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  unacquainted 
with  skilled  workmanship,  Ex.  I  n  When  they  got 
possession  of  Canaan  they  came  into  a  land  of  great 
and  goodly  cities,  and  liouses  full  of  all  good  things, 
lm.  ri.  io,  n ;  No.  xUl  !».  We  have  thus  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Israelites,  on  assuming  the  place  of  an  i*k- 
|>endent  nation,  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  architec- 
ture. The  general  plan  and  style  of  their  i 
would  hence  naturally  lie  derived  from  the 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  which  in  their  more  important 
features  resembled  each  other,  though  there  were  dif 
ferences,  as  we  shall  hereafter  note.  In  one,  but  that 
the  greatest  of  all  their  buildings,  Israel  copied  after 
no  model,  whether  of  Egypt,  Canaan,  or  Pbomici*. 
The  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  was  erected  aft** 
the  pattern  shown  by  God  himself,  Kx  xi*.  »;  and 
Solomon's  temple  in  its  central  part  was  built  aft-  r  the 
model  of  the  tabernacle,  with  a  fitting  enlargement  of 
the  proportions.  The  part  which  the  Tyriaus  took  in 
this  building  is  often  exaggerated,  to  the  unjnrf  de- 
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preciation  of  the  Israelites.  The  magnificent  idea  of 
the  building  and  its  various  details  were  with  the  divine 
help  conceived  by  David,  and  by  him  communicated 
to  Solomon,  l  Ch  xxrtll  2,11.  u.  It  was  by  Solomon's  dilu- 
tions that  the  work  proceeded  in  its  various  stages, 
i  Kt. ».  17.  It  was  Solomon's  officers  who  presided  over 
and  regulated  the  work,  1  EL  t.  is,  and  it  was  Solo- 
mon's workmen  who  executed  far  the  greater  and  chief 
parts  of  its  details. 
A  comparison  of  the  houses  depicted  on  ancient 
and  the  ancient  buildings  of  Egypt,  with 

if  not  the  only  means  of  illustrating  tho  house  of  the 
Bible.  Between  these  ancient  and  modem  houses 
there  is  a  strong  similarity.  AVhen  a  traveller  in 
Palestine  describes  a  house  of  the  present  day,  he  de- 
scribes very  much  what  existed  in  the  age 
of  our  Lord,  or  in  still  more  ancient  times. 
The  climate,  which  is  one  great  cause  of 
the  architectural  arrangements  of  different 
countries,  is  the  same,  and  the  uncliangitig 
habits  of  the  East  have  always  l)een  pro- 
verbial. Intense  heat  and  absence  of  rain 
prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year: 
heavy  rains,  however,  fall  at  particular 
Keasons,  and  the  cold  is  occasionally  severe. 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  a  love 
<•(  seclusion  and  privacy,  give  their  prevail- 
ing characteristics  to  the  dwellings  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. Here  of  course  as  elsewhere  there  is  every  variety 
of  house,  according  to  the  varying  requirements  of  city, 
of  country,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  owners;  from 
the  house  of  several  stories  and  numerous  chambers,  to 
that  which  has  but  the  ground  floor  and  a  single  apart- 
ment. The  references  in  Scripture  are  naturally  made 
for  the  most  part  to  houses  of  tho  t>ettcr  order,  but  we 
must  not  leave  out  of  view  the  moiv  numerous  houses 
of  an  inferior  kind.  In  the  whole  of  them,  however, 
we  find  some  leading  characteristics,  distinguishing 
them  all  alike  from  the  houses  of  northern  climates. 

The  exterior  of  a  dwelling-house  of  the  lietter  kind 
in  Palestine  is  for  the  most  part  plain  and  unattractive, 
having  but  few  openingw.  or  such  projections  as  serve 
to  give  relief  and  variety  to  the  appearance.  The  part 
that  looks  to  the  street  presents  only  dull  gray  walls, 
with  nothing  to  relieve  them  but  the  door- way  leading 
into  the  court,  and  two  or  three  latticed  windows. 
The  roof  is  commonly  flat,  has  never  any  chimneys, 
and  does  not  overhang  the  external  walls.  The  ground 
plan  is  usually  a  parallelogram,  or  a  series  of  parallelo- 
grams, the  house  consisting  of  one  or  several  courts, 
arranged  solely  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of 
the  interior,  and  regardless  of  external  appearance, 
though  the  result  is  generally  highly  picture*  |ue.  The 

directly  from  the  court  or 


dislike  to  many  stories,  naturally  endeavour,  when  in- 
creased accommodation  is  wanted,  to  gain  their  object 
by  extending  their  buildings  horizontally.  The  corre- 
s|K>ndence  between  this  general  description  and  the 
houses  of  ancient  Nineveh,  engraving  No.  335,  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  We  will  now  consider  in  detail  the 
several  parts  of  which  eastern  houses  are  composed. 

The  Porch  was  a  very  unusual  feature  in  the  house* 
of  ancient  Palestine,  if  indeed  it  was  then  in  use  at  all. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  temple  and  of  Solomon's 
palace,  we  find  no  reference  to  its  use  in  any  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  l  Kl  tii  IrstCfc.  xv.  S|  Est  ll.T.  It 
was  not  uncommon  in  Egyptian  houses,  however,  where 
it  was  sometimes  supported  OB  two  columns  before  the 


the  triumph  of  SunUnopnlu*  III. 
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courts  of  which  the  house  is  composed,  and  the  courts 
arc  frequently  surrounded  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
wooden  galleries,  from  which  the  apartments  of  the 
upp.:r  story  directly  enter.    Tho  orientals  having  a 

Vol.  I. 


front  door,  and  sometimes  consisted  of  a  double  row  of 
columns,  between  which  were  often  placed  colossal 
statues  of  the  Egyptian  kings  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Kgrpt. 
II  101,102).  Its  alisence  from  the  houses  of  Palestine,  and 
the  great  probability  that  the  Hebrew  won!  for  j*>rch 
<dS*»,  'ulam)  has  no  root  in  tho  Hebrew  language  <«*> 

(3e*eniiu0,  makes  it  most  probable  that  the  word  is 
Egyptian;  Aa/i  signifying  a  portico  in  Coptic  (Ji»Mon»ki 
opmcula,  vol.  1  |».ibo  *  and  the  porch  l>eing  common  in 
Egypt.  The  resemblance  of  the  porch  of  Solomon's 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (a  porch  of  pillars, 
tnVSgn  DL1».,"/<«'<'  haamumdim,  t  Kl  rti  •),  to  the  porches 

-  T  T 

of  Egypt,  renders  it  still  more  proljable  that  the  idea  was 
derived  from  Egyptian  architecture.  In  the  only  place 
in  the  Old  Testament  where  we  read  in  the  authorized 
Tendon  of  a  porch  as  attached  to  any  other  house  than 
the  temple  or  Solomon's  palace,  Ju  14  n,  the  word  in  the 
Hebrew  is  different  (njti'DC*  mitdcrona/t).    Porch  is 

t      ;  :  • 

here  probably  an  incorrect  translation,  the  reference 
being  in  all  likelihood  to  a  colonnade  which  ran  along 
the  outside  of  the  upper  room  of  Eglon's  palace,  and 
communicated  with  the  ground  by  a  staircase.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  read  in  the  authorized  version  of  a 
jsirch  attached  to  the  high -priest's  palace.  Mat  *irl  ;i.  The 
Greek  word  here  (tv\uh>)  however  prol«ably  mean*  only 
tho  gate,  as  it  does  in  the  other  places  where  it  occurs 
(fi>r  ctample.  Ac  x.  17  ;  ill  H;  *lr  13  ;  Ra  x\l  12)  In  .In.  V.  2, 
we  read  of  five  porches  {arodi)  as  attached  to  the  pool 
of  Bethesda.  It  is  quite  plain  however  that  these  Iwre 
no  resemblance  to  the  porch  of  a  dwelling-house.  The 
ffrod  was  either  attached  to  a  temple,  a  colonnade  or 
cloisters,  or  was  a  distinct  building  used  as  a  place  of 
resort  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (Lt44ell  an.l  Scntt'n  Lexicon) 
Such  evidently  were  the  porches  of  Bethesda,  distinct 
from  any  house,  aild  built  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 
The  porch  of  the  palace  was  a  place  of  judgment  for 
the  king,  I  KJ.  »U.  7. 9.    (Stt  G  ATE. ) 
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The  Door. — Of  the  Hebrew  word*  for  the  door  we 
find  rf**7  {dtleth)  frequently  used  in  the  dual,  dignifying 

then  generally  double  or  folding-  doors  •  >■.»•  we  find 
the  other  wordu  used  only  in  the  (lingular  and  plural 
(Fuerat).  The  door  coii-!  i i  :  of  the  threshold,  the  side- 
posts,  and  the  lintel.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  <p\la 
is  put  in  the  Sept.  both  for  the  side posts  and  the  lintel 
of  the  door,  and  it 
i  to  l»e  used  in  both 


these  senses  in  classical 
writers  (Liddell  ami  Hem'* 
Lexicon).  The  doors  were 
commonly  made  of 
wood,  and  where  great 
expense  was  gone  to  this 
wood  was  sometimes 
the  cedar,  Ca.  rUL  »;  but 
doors  made  of  single 
slabs  of  stone,  some 
inches  thick,  occ 
ally  ten  feet  high,  and 
turning  on  stone  pivots, 
are  found  in  some  of 
the  old  houses  and  se- 
pulchres of  Syria  iBuck- 

tngtuun'i  Travel*,  p.  170 ;  Maundroll,  Ui  Early  Travels  to  Palestine, 
P.  4*7,  4*»).  The  doorways  of  eastern  houses  are  some- 
times ornamented  in  a  very  rich  manner,  though  they 
are  generally  mean  in  appearance  even  when  leading 
to  sumptuous  dwellings.  Wilkinson  (Ane.  Egypt.  II.  us, 
in.  ch  »  )  gives  us  representations  of  different  Egyptian 
doorways,  some  of  those  in  the  tombs  being  charged 
with  a  profusion  of  ornament.  But  for  this,  and  the 
kind  of  locks  and  keys  usually  employed  for  gates  or 
doorways,  see  under  Gate. 

The  Court  is  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
eastern  house.    Every  house  has  one,  even  the  very 
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|3»  1      Part  of  the  Court  of  a  private  house  in  Cairo 
From  a  »ki<rh  by  E.  Falkni  r.  E«i 

meanest  liaw  something  of  the  kind,  2Sa.xvll  if;  Ne  vttl  i«;  I 

1  I,  2,  4,  Bronze  pivot  hinge*.    3,  Basalt  socket  for  pivot.  I 
Tlie  original*  of  rlir»  I,  'J,  3,  were  found  in  the 
of  the  great  temple  nt  Kamak. 


Robinson'*  Bib.  Re*  II.  270,  aee.  x.     Some  houses  have  one 
court,  others  two,  and  three  are  not  uncommon;  a* 
many  as  seven  are  found  in  some  very  fine  bouses  at 
Damascus;  large  buildings  such  as  convents  are  divided 
into  a  great  many  courts  opening  by  passages  into  one 
another  (Robinson, Bib.  Res,  1  1»;  Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg.ll  100,1*4) 
The  passage  from  the  doorway  into  the  court  is  uisualk 
so  contrived  that  no  view  can  be  had  from  the  street 
into  it;  this  is  sometimes  done  by  the  erection  of  a 
wall,  or  ly  giving  a  turn  to  the  passage  tliat  kail." 
into  the  court.     The  court  nearest  the  entrance  of 
an  eastern  house  is  variously  arranged,  according  as 
it  is  the  only  court,  or  as  it  is  the  first  of  two  or 
three.     We  shall  first  speak  of  houses  which  have 
but  one  court,  and  which  differ  very  much  from  one 
another  in  comfort  aud  convenience.    The  court  in 
this  case  is  an  open  space  or  quadrangle,  round  which 
the  apartments  for  the  inmates,  and  in  country  places 
also  the  sheds  for  the  cattle,  are  arranged.    In  the 
very  txw.rest  of  these  there  is  merely  one  apartment, 
and  a  shed  for  cattle  (Robinson.  Bib.  Re*.  IL  379\,  and  the 
court  or  yard  is  surrounded  with  a  hedge  of  thorny 
Lough*.    A  house  of  a  somewhat  better  description 
usually  consisted  of  the  court,  three  or  four  store-room* 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  single  chamber  above,  to 
which  a  Might  of  steps  leads  from  the  court  (WUkinioo. 
Ane.  Egypt.  1L107).    But  there  are  other  houses — though 
perhaps  they  are  not  very  commonly  to  he  met  with- 
having  only  one  court,  of  a  far  superior  kind.  Enter- 
ing into  the  courtyard  you  see  around  you  a  number  of 
little  buildings,  not  deficient  in  convenience,  and  oc- 
casionally presenting  a  certain  air  of  elegance — though 
frequently  constructed  on  no  regular  plan.    In  these 
are  found  various  little  chambers,  one  piled  upon  the 
other,  the  half- roof  of  which  always  forms  a  terrace  fur 
walking,  from  which  a  little  flight  of  steps  or  ladder 
lead*  to  the  dwelling-house,  or  to  the  upper  terrace. 
This  court  is  well  paved;  on  one  side  doors  lead  to  the 
apartments  of  the  family,  and  on  the 
other  to  those  of  the  servant*  (Bremer. 
Travel*  in  Holy  Land,  i.  174).     Maundrell  In 
Early  Travels,  p.  w)  describes  the  eastern 
courts  in  Damascus  as  very  fine.  In 
them,  he  tells  us,  you  generally  find  s 
large  square  court,  beautified  with  * 
number  of  fragrant  trees  and  marble 
fountains,  ami  compassed  round  with 
splendid  apartments  and  divans.  The 
divans  are  floored  ami  adorned  on  the 
skies  with  a  variety  of  inlaid  marbles 
wrought  in  interlacing  patterns.  Tbev 
are  placed  on  all  sides  of  the  court,  so 
that  at  one  or  other  of  them,  shade  or 
sunshine  can  always  be  enjoyed  at  plea 
sure.    In  the  summer  season,  or  when  » 
large  company  is  to  lie  received,  the 
court  is  usually  sheltered  from  the  heat 
and  inclemencies  of  the  weather  by  a 
curtain  or  awuing,  which,  lieingexpandnl 
upon  ropes  from  one  w  all  to  the  other, 
may  lie  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure 
(shaw,  Trarcl*,  i  374,  rs>.  To  this  Dr.  Sh»» 
supposes  the  psalmist  to  refer  when  he 
speaks  of  God  as  spreading  out  the  heavens  like  s 
curtain,  P»  d«  J    At  the  side  of  the  court,  opposite 
to  thn  entrance,  is  placed  the  public  reception-room, 
or  guest- chamber,  Lu.  xxll  u,  open  in  front,  and  sop 
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ported  by  a  pillar,  of  which  wo  *hall  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  in  the  sequel.    When  the  house  luw 
a  second  or  inner  court,  it  is  generally  of  a  much 
larger  sizu  than  the  outer,  and  more  richly  decorated. 
In  thin  case  the  private  apartments  of  the  master  of 
the  house  are  in  the  inner  court,  and  here  is  also  the 
liarvera  for  the  women  and  children,  guarded  jealously 
from  all  intrusion  (Shaw,  Trar  p.  :M7;  Lane,  Mod.  Kg  i  I79,2i<7) 
The  hareem  however  was  not  in 
u»e  among  the  Jews.    We  find 
it  referred  to  as  belonging  to 
the  palace  of  Ahasuerus,  Es.  u.  3; 
but  we  nowhere  find  allusion 
to  it  in  strictly  Jewish  life. 
A  considerable  measure  of  the 

same   freedom  which  women 

possess  in  Christian  society  was 

accorded  to  them  among  the 

J ews.    In  the  inner  court  there 

is  often  a  fountain  of  water; 

occasionally  there  are  trees,  very 

frequently  two  in  number,  such 

as  the  palm  or  cypress,  the  olive 

or   pomegranate.      In  some 

houses  these  courts  are  laid  out 

in  beautiful   gardens  <  Brotucr1. 

Trarol,  in  Holy  Land,  U  I4->,2U,  Rob- 

intoa't  Re.  1. 137. 13- 1 .    In  others 

they  are  handsomely  paved.  A 


Ehud  could  escape  after  he  had  killed  Eglon,  and  bow 
readily  the  bearers  of  the  sick  man  could  bring  him 
to  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house,  Ju.  m  a;  Mar  a  4. 
Wilkinson  indeed  think*  it  probable  that  Eglon's  Bum- 
mer parlour  was  an  isolated  house  on  the  ground,  such 
as  were  usual  in  ancient  Egyptian  dwellings,  but  the 
Hebrew  orsy)  scarcely  i>eruuts  this  view.  In 


generally  runs  round  the  front 
of  the  house  within  the  court. 
In  the  woodcut  No.  340,  we  have  a  good  illustration 
of  the  inner  court  of  a  Turkish  house,  which  probably 
corresponds  in  its  main  features  with  the  better  houses 
of  ancient  Israel.  The  accounts  of  the  eastern  courts 
given  by  travellers  illustrate  many  Damages  in  Scrip- 
ture. Thus  the  olive  or  the  palm  planted  in  the  court, 
and  carefully  tended,  represent  the  righteous  planted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  flourishing  in  his  courts, 
rv  Ui  8;  xdi.  is.  As  the  court,  crowded  with  its  happy 
imnates,  and  beautifully  kept,  was  the  sign  of  national 
prosperity;  so  the  court  desolate  and  forsaken,  where 
the  thorns  come  up,  ami  the  nettles  and  brambles 
flourish,  the  habitation  of  jackals  and  owls,  is  the  sign 
of  national  decay,  I».  oil*,  u. 

The  Stair*  of  the  house  are  generally  a  flight  of  steps 
or,  in  humble  houses,  a  ladder  leading  from  the  court 
to  the  roof  or  terrace  of  the  dwelling-house.  When  the 
house  possesses  one  or  more  stories,  they  are  continued 
from  thu  gallery  fronting  on  the  court  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  whither  they  lead  up  through  a  door,  that  is 
constantly  kept  shut  to  prevent  the  domestic  animals 
from  daubing  the  terrace,  and  so  injuring  the  water 

conducted  thence  into  cisterns  (Bremer's  Tni  in  Holj  I.ajjd, 

t  I7,i;  Shaw, Trar  i. 374-17!').  In  large  houses  there  are  often 
two  or  more  sets  of  steps  from  the  court ;  but  there  b 
seldom  more  than  one  from  the  gallery  to  the  roof. 
The  stairs  are  frequently  placed  in  the  corner  of  the 
court,  and  sometimes  at  the  entrance  (Shaw,  Tratel*. 
I  374-37»).  They  are  usually  of  simple  structure,  and 
of  stone  or  wood  ;  but  tho.te  mentioned  in  1  Ki.  vi.  8, 
and  distinguished  by  a  different  name,  seem  to  have 
lieen  of  a  more  complicated  kind :  probably  these 
latter  stairs  were  within,  not  outside  of  the  building ; 
but  from  the  outer  stairs,  which  are  those  commonly 
used,  one  can  easily  understand  the  facility  with  which 
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mountain  villages  the  stairs  are  entirely  outside  of  tlie 
inclosuro  (Thoro*on,»  Land  and  Book,  p  43)  We  can  also 
understand  how  public  a  place  tlie  top  of  the  stairs 
must  have  becu,  and  how  suitable  it  would  be  for  pro- 
clamations or  addresses  of  a  public  nature  addressed 
to  those  assembled  in  the  courts  below.  Accordingly 
we  rind  (he  Israelite  captains  placing  Jehu  on  a  kind  of 
tribunal  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  there  proclaiming 
him  king,  i  Ki.  ix  13. 

The  Jioof. — The  roof  of  an  eastern  house  is  flat.  It  is 
so  eipially  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Africa 

( Richardson,  Trar  In  Sohsn,  it  144;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p  39; 
Robinson,  Roi  i  315;  Wilkinson.  Anc.  Kg  li.  Il»>.     But  the  flat 

roof  of  Egypt  lias  peculiarities  unknown  in  the  houses 
of  Palestine.  It  is  sometimes  supported  by  columns, 
sometimes  by  the  mere  walls.  Within  the  roof  is  a  large 
hole,  to  which  is  affixed  the  wooden  mulguf,  or  wind- 
conductor  (WUkuwon,  An.  Kg.  it  U0, 12u)  The  material*  of 
which  the  roof  is  formed  are  of  different  kinds.  It 
is  sometimes  composed  of  tioards  or  stone  slab*  (Thomson. 
P  3i»;  Buckingham,  Tnn  p  170).  A  very  usual  kind  of  roof 
is  constructed  in  the  following  manner:  The  beam* 
or  rafters  are  placed  about  three  feet  apart ;  across 
these  short  sticks  are  arranged  cl«»se  together,  and 
covered  with  the  thickly  matted  thorn  bush  called 
Mian.  Over  this  is  spread  a  coat  of  thick  mortar,  and 
then  comes  the  marl  or  earth  which  covers  the  whole 

(Thorn .of,.  Land  and  Book,  p.  XO\      A   large  stone  roller  is 

kept  on  the  top  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  harden- 
ing and  flattening  the  layer  of  earth,  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  penetrating.  Roofs  however  are  often  of  a 
very  inferior  description  to  this.  They  arc  at  time* 
composed  of  the  palm-leaf,  ami  in  other  cases  are  made 
of  cornstalk*  or  brushwood,  spread  over  with  gravel 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Bos  L  243;  it.  279),  or  of  reeds  and  heather 
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with  a  layer  of  beaten  earth  (llartloy.  Researches  in  Uroece, 
l>.  itu),  The  roi.fs  of  the  great  hall*  in  Egypt  are covered 
with  flagstones  of  enormous  size.  I'.inij- its  arc  uni- 
formly placed  round  the  roof,  for  the  purpose  of 


(341. 1      Ancient  Egyptian  House,  having  a  terrace  and  roof 
supported  by  column*.— Wilkinson. 

guarding  against  accident  by  falling  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
It.  122;  Thomson's  Lund,  Ac.  39;  Home's  Introd.  lo  the  Scripture*, 
III.  a**,  part  l».  ch.  i.  7tli  od.)  The  Jews,  ere  they  entered 
Canaan,  were  strictly  commanded  never  to  buiM  a 
house  without  the  safeguard  of  the  battlement,  Do. 
xxiL  8.    The  woodcut,  No.  342,  shows  examples  of 


ft 


I       :  l-  '  •  1  3 

|342  |     Andeut  RatUcincuU      1.  2,  Assyrian    3.  Leyptian 

Assyrian  and  Egyptian  battlements,  derived  from  the 
monumenU. 

The  roof  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  an 
eastern  house.    Every  kind  of  business  and  amusement 
at  times  proceeds  upon  it.  Thither,  after  the  business  of 
the  day  is  over,  people  retire  from  the  filth 
and  crowding  so  common  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  an  eastern  tuwn,  to  enjoy  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  to  refresh  the  eye  with 
the  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
to  carry  on.  as  it  may  happen,  the  most 
serious  or  the  most  frivolous  occupations 
(Richardson's  Travol*,  I.  IS4  ;  Bremer'*  Travels,  II. 
ISA).   Hem  the  worshipper  says  his  evening 
prayer,  and  the  mother  sits  with  her  chil- 
dren clustered  round  her  for  supper,  or 
sporting  in  play.     Here  neighliours  as- 
scmhlc  to  learn  the  news,  and  recline  on 
carpets  and  mats  in  the  delicious  coolness 
of  the  evening.    In  the  wanner  season 
the  roof  is  a  favourite  place  of  sleeping, 
and  is  eagerly  sought  after  as  such.  Those 
who  cannot  obtain  a  place  there,  find 
themselves,  even  in  the  upper  room,  which 
is  the  coolest  in  the  house,  often  plagued 
with  heat  and  fleas,  anil  look  with  envy 
through  the  lattices  on  the  sleepers  calmly 
re|>osing  on  the  roof  (Wilkinson**  Anc.  Eg.  II  I2U;  Robinson's 
Res.  lit.  3i-:u),     From  the  roof  also  proclamations  are 
made.    The  puhlic  crier  ascends  the  highest  he  can 
find  access  to,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  long-drawn 
call  upon  all  to  hear  and  to  obey  (Thomson**  Land  and  Book, 
p.  42).    Here  corn  is  dried,  fruit  is  prepared,  liuen  is 

hung  Up  (Thomson,  p.  38;  Shi.w,  p  211). 


Numerous  passages  in  Scripture  are  illustrated  and 
explained  by  the  description  of  the  roof  in  books  of 
travel.  We  have  Rahab  hiding  the  spies  beneath  the 
stalks  of  flax  laid  on  the  roof  to  dry,  Jo*.  u_e.  We  find 
the  roof  used  as  the  place  for  confidential  communing, 
itfe.ix.tt.  And  on  the  occasion  referred  to  it  appear* 
to  have  been  used  as  a  place  for  sleeping,  for  vcr  26 
should  probably  be  translated:  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
about  the  spring  of  the  day  that  Samuel  called  Saul  on 
the  roof  (where  he  was  asleep),  Up  {i.e.  rise  from  sleep*. 

that  I  may  Send  thee  away"  (Thomson's Land ud Boos, 

P  3u).  On  the  roof  of  the  upper  chamber  were  the 
altars  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made  for  idolatrous 
worship,  2  k  i  xxlli  12,  a  practice  referred  to  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  Jo.  xxxit  M;  Zup  t.  &.  Here,  in  the  times 
of  national  calamity,  the  people  of  the  East  withdrew 
to  bewail  their  troubles,  1*.  x»  S;Jo  xlriii. »;  in  times  of 
danger  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Is.  xxti  I ; 
or  in  anxious  momenta  to  descry  the  approach  of  the 
bearer  of  tidings,  2  s».  xvui.  21,  33.  Here  also,  as  in  the 
most  public  place,  Absalom  spread  the  tent  for  hit 
father  s  concubines,  to  indicate  the  unalterable  estrange- 
ment between  himself  and  David,  s  8*.  k*L  ti,  22.  From 
the  house-top  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  to  proclaim 
what  was  spoken  to  them  in  private.  Mat  x. 27;  Lu.  xii  j, 
and  to  it,  as  to  a  place  retired  from  the  bustle  of  the 
house,  Peter  went  up  at  the  sixth  hour  to  pray,  and 
there  saw  the  vision  from  heaven  which  announced 
the  aliolition  of  the  distinction  between  the  Jew  and 
C'entile,  Ac.  x.0.  The  nature  of  the  eastern  roof  readily 
explains  the  transaction  referred  to  in  Mar.  ii.  4,  Lu. 
v.  19.  Several  modes  of  explanation  have  appeared. 
l>r.  Shaw  lUppotM  tliat  the  letting  of  the  paralytic 
through  the  roof  merely  means  that  the  people  drrw 
away  the  awning  which  is  often  drawn  over  eastern 
courts  (Travels  in  Bar  ban-,  L  3S2-3S4.)  A  more  probalile  ex- 
planation is  given  by  those  who  suppose  that  the  bearers 
of  the  paralytic  in  their  anxiety  broke  up  the  simple 
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matcrials  of  which  the  roof  in  question  was  composed, 
aud  through  the  aperture  thus  made  let  down  the  «ck 

(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p  3M ;  Callaway.  Oriental  Obeerotiun* 
p  71]  Hartley,  Res.  in  Greece,  p.  240;  Neander'*  Life  of  t*hri*t,p.  PJt 
.li.i-ephus  relates  of  Herod's  soldiers  breaking  up  the 
roofs  of  houses  to  get  at  their  enemies  (Ant.  xir  xr.  i!l 
This  explanation   suits  all   the  expressions  of  the 
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aptly  displays  the  faith  of  the  parties,  and  j  engraving  No.  335).  In  the  woodcut  No.  845,  re- 
is  quite  suitable  to  the  real  nature  of  the  eastern  roof,  presenting  modern  Egyptian  houses,  there  is  neon  in 
The  taut  size  of  the  roof  of  Dagon's  temple  may  be  |  one  of  theiu  the  master  of  the  house  sitting  in  the 
inferred  from  the  numbere  who  i 


tb 


it  to  witness  Samson's  feats  of  strength,  Ju. 
itl  27  The  flat  roof  was  of  the  greatest  use 
at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  on 
»uch  roofs  the  people  erected  their  booths, 
as,  rtit  i«.  The  earth  of  the  roof  would  afford 
nourishment  to  grass  seeds  in  the  time  of  rain, 
while  the  returning  drought  and  heat  would 
wither  the  grass  before  it  had  time  to  ripen 
—a  lively  illustration  of  momentary  prospe- 
rity followed  by  ruin,  2  Ki  xix.  »;  P«.  exxix.  s 
The  nature  of  the  roof  also  afforded  ready 
means  for  attack  or  escape,  Joel  U  9;  Mat  xxIt.  n. 
Wilkinson  represents  a  very  small  chamber 
in  a  corner  of  the  tops  of  Egyptian  houses, 
which  he  thinks  may  |>erhap8  illustrate  Pr. 
xxi.  9  (Ancient  Egyptian*,  U. 

Some  travellers  have  noticed  a  peculiarity 
roofs  of  Judea,  which  gives  to  its  towns  and  villages 
a  new  and  striking  aspect :  it  is  the  erection  of  two 
or  three  small  domes  on  the  roof  of  each  house. 
They  serve  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  eleva- 
tion to  the  room  beneath  them.  Robinson  did  not 
notice  them  farther  north  than  Nablous  (Bin.  Res.  L  3i\ 
32S;  iti  29,  W,  184).  Bremer  seems  to  describe  huts  on  the 
roof  of  a  different  kind  at  Tiberias  (Tr»»ol»  in  Holy  Land, 
p  iso).  They  are  not  referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  are 
probably  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

The  upper  room,  or  chamfxr  (Or.  ivtpwor.  Hob. 
rf~y,  'alliyeh),  strictly  bo  called,  is  a  sort  of  loft  ou 
the  top  of  the  roof.  It  is  often  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, more  frequently  indeed  than  would  appear  from  our 
authorized  version.  This  upper  room,  which  is  the  most 
desirable  jxart  of  the  eastern  house,  is  fitted  up  with 
greatest  care,  and  as  such  is  given  to  guests  whom  it 
is  thought  right  to  treat  with  peculiar  distinction 
(Thornton"*  Land  and  Book,  \<  iso).  It  is  often  large  and 
airy,  and  forms  a  kind  of  upper  story  upon  the  fiat  roof 
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while  his  wife  is  busy  at  work  in  the 
The  upper  room  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  Scripture  ;  and  always  in  a  manner  that  accords 
with  the  accounts  of  modern  travel.  The  guest-cham- 
ber, where  our  Lord  partook  of  his  last  passover,  is 
sometimes  represented  as  being  an  upper  room  such 
as  this,  Mar.  xir.  16 1  Lu.  xxiL  12  but  that  is  incorrect, 
and  has  arisen  from  mistranslation,  as  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  in  connection  with  the  <7if<jf-cbam- 
ber.  Usually  in  Scripture  the  upper  chamber  is  spoken 
of  as  if  there  was  but  one,  Jo.  lit «-,  l  Ki  xrii.  i»;  2  Ki. 
It.  it;  Ac.  tx.  »•,  xx.  8.  In  the  larger  houses,  however, 
there  were  several  such;  the  temple  had  many  of  them, 
2(T>.  tii  9-,  and  rich  luxurious  men  are  charged  with  even 
sinfully  multiplying  chambers  of  this  sort,  Jc.  xxii.  13,  i« 
(Hob.)  As  spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  both  large,  and  built  for  the  purposes 
of  comfort  and  luxury.  We  find  accordingly  frequent 
mention  made  of  them  in  connection  with  kings, 
who  appear  to  have  used  them  as  summer  houses 
for  their  coolness,  Jo.  lu.  *>;  2  Ki  I  2;  xxiii.  II.  The 
summer  house  spoken  of  in  Scripture  was  very 
seldom  a  separate  building.  The  lower  part  of  the 
house  was  the  winter  house ;  the  upper  room  was 
the  summer  house.  If  they  are  on  the  same  story, 
the  outer  apartment  is  the  summer  house,  the  inner 
is  the  winter  house  (Thomson'*  Land  and  Book,  p.  300; 
Kobinavn'*  Re*,  iii.  417  )  We  find  them  allocate" I  to  the 
J  use  of  those  prophets  whom  it  was  wished  to  honour 
I  particularly,  I  Ki.  xvti.  i»;  2Ktir.  io;  used  also  on  account 
j  of  their  size  and  coolness  as  places  for  assembly,  Ac  I.  U; 
I  xi. «-,  and  for  the  similar  reasons  the  dead  were  laid 
out  in  them,  Ac  ix.  3».    There  appears  U>  have  been  an 


upper  room  over  the  gateways  of  town.*,  2  Sa.  xTtii.  s; 
and  on  their  roofs,  as  being  the  highest  part  of  the 
purposes;  and  at  night  occupy  it  as  their   house,  idolatrous  worship  was  paid  to  Baal,  2  Kt  xxiii  12. 


apartment,  being,  next  to  the  open  roof  of 
the  coolest  place.  It  has  often  many 
latticed  windows,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  view, 
as  for  coolness ;  and  it  resembles  a  summer  palace 

(Robln*on,Re*earehea,m  2«,  32,33, 417).     Homer  speaks  of  it 

as  a  place  for  prayer  (Od  It  751 ).  From  the  accounts 
of  travellers  there  appears  to  Iw  generally  but  one 
upper  room  to  each  house,  and  the  poorer  houses  have 
none  ( Koblnson,  til  26,32,33;  Wilkinson,  An.  Eir  11  lu":  Thorn  *orr« 
l-  m.i.Ac  P  iso).  The  Assyrian  sculptures  represent 
of  the  houses  with  flat  roofs  and  an  upper 


In  allusion  to  the  loftiness  of  the  upper  room,  the 
psalmist  beautifully  describes  God  as  hiving  the  beams 
of  his  upper  chamber*  in  the  waters,  and  from  thence 
watering  the  hills,  r*.  civ.  3,13  (Heb.) 

Height  of  Building*. — The  houses  in  Joshua's  time 
are  thought  to  have  been  low,  from  no  mention 
ln-'ing  made  in  Scripture  of  an  upper  story  tdl  a 

later  time   (Jahn  and  AckcTin.knn.  ArchK">l>*T  Bibl.  »cct.  Xi). 

Sometime*,  indeed,  the  representation  given  of  them 
conveys  that  impression;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  various  heights,  according  to  circumstances.  Those 
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in  the  town*  would  seem  to  be  generally  high.  The 
houses  of  Hebron  are  of  that  character  (Rob.  II oi  I  J14); 
so  are  those  of  Nablous,  Sidon,  and  Beirout  (Robinson's 
lie*-  ill.  M,4is«it).  Those  on  the  eastern  wall  of  Sidon, 
Hobiuson  noticed  as  being  of  a  remarkable  height.  At 
Kandch  he  occupied  a  houfve  of  three  stories  (ill  M). 
Thoniaon  thinks  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
oriental  cities  in  general,  had  not  leas  than  two  or 
three  stories  each  |L«nJ  and  Book,p  cut).  The  houses  in 
ancient  Babylon  had  each  tl>rcc  and  four  stories  (llero- 
d..tu»,  lib  i.  a  iso).  Some  Egyptian  houses  had  so  many 
a*  five,  and  usually  one  or  two  (Wiikn. •<•!..  An.  E«  it. 
ft>-  1<H)>.  Shaw  represents  eastern  houses  as  usually 
having  one  or  two  stories   (Trod*  In  lUrbarr.  L  374,  379; 


1346.1      Assyrian  liouaoa  of  more  than  one  story  -Kouyunjik 


Bremer"*  TratoU,  I  1*1).    The  house  where  I'aul  preached 

in  Tmas  had  three  stories  Ac.  xx  9,  and  from  the  refer- 

i  in  Am.  ix.  8,  it  would  appear  that  several  stories 

)  in  use  in  the  prophet's  time.    Geaeniiu,  however, 

thinks  the  word  there  used  trV-yl,  maalotfa,  ecpjivalent 

to  "  upper  rooms."  ":" 

Rooms  and  iiuest-ehamhers.— Houses  having  different 

fioors  had  the  principal  rooms  in  the  upper  floor. 

Jowett,  in  his  Chrirfian  lleMarehet  in  Syria  (p.  N9-95), 

gives  an  account  of  the  several  uses  of  the  different 

floors.    The  ground  floor  was  used  as  a  store;  the  first 

floor  was  for  the  daily  uac  of  the  family:  on  the  next 

floor  all  the  expense  and  care  was  lavished.    A  very 

important  apartment  in  the  eastern  house  is  the  guest- 

ehamber  (rartfXiyut),  Mar  xi».  I4j  La,  mi  ti    From  the  use 

of  the  article  it  is  plain  that  each  house  of  any  pretensions 

in  Jerusalem  had  a  guest-chamber.    In  classical  usage 

the  word  designates  an  inn,  l.u  u  7.    The  Septuagint 

makes  it  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  nS'i?*?  {lishkoh), 

t  :  • 

l  So.  Ix,  S2,  where  Samuel  received  liis  guests  to  dinner, 
(•esenius  is  doubtful  of  the  etymology  of  this  word;  but 
Fuerst  derives  it  from  "to  recline  or  lie  down." 

The  guest-chamlier  is  a  mom  opposite  the  entrance  into 
the  court,  where  all  victors  are  received  by  the  master 
of  the  house.  It  is  often  open  in  front,  and  supported 
in  the  centre  by  a  pillar.  It  is  generally  on  the  ground 
floor,  but  raised  aliovc  the  level.  Such  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  giant- ehamlier  when?  our  Lord  ate  his 
last  passnvcr.  M»r  xiv  it,  drdyatov.  Tliis  evidently  signi- 
fiu*,  not  the  "upper  room,"  but  a  ground  room  elevated 
above  the  floor.  Before  entering,  the  guests  take  off 
their  shoes;  so  our  I>ord  is  thought  to  have  had  his  feet 
naked  when  the  woman  washed  them.  La.  tM  ».  There 


are  seldom  any  special  bed  rooms  in  eastern  houses. 
A  low  divan,  raised  round  the  sides  of  the 
serves  for  seats  by  day ;  and  on  it  they  place  their 
beds  by  night;  see  woodcut  No.  112,  p.  1W  (Robin**, 
Re*.  1  134.        111  Ji;  Bremer,  II  116;  8ha«,  Tr»»eU  Id 
i.  |>.  374-379;   Buckingham"*  Travel*,  p  1701.  There 

however,  to  be  no  doubt,  tliat  at  least  in  great  houses  in 
Palestine  there  were  rooms  set  apart  as  bed -rooms, 
sKiiit;  Ec  i.  »;  J  Si.  tr.  &  In  Egypt  there  were 
such,  Gs.xlill.  30;  Ex.  rlU.J;  and  in  Syria,  SKI  rt  it  The 
ground  floor  of  the  outer  court  is  occupied  by  the 
apartments  of  the  servants.  Where  there  is  an  inner 
court,  the  kitchen  is  always  attached  to  it,  as  are  aho 
the  female  servanU  that  labour  in  it.  In  the  earliest 
times  there  seems  to  have  been  no  place  appropriated 
as  a  kitchen,  the  cooking  being  carried  on  in  the  com- 
mon apartment,  J  sa  till.  -  The  earliest  mention  of  a 
kitchen  is  in  Eze.  xlvi.  23,  24,  and  that  in  connection 
with  the  temple.  There  arc  seldom  fireplaces  in  east- 
ern houses,  except  in  the  kitchen;  and  consequently 
there  are  few  chimneys.  Charcoal  is  frequently  used 
in  a  chafing-dish  ;  and  a  fire  is  sometimes  kindled 
in  an  open  court,  Im  xxii  44  The  mode  of  beating 
the  room  in  winter  is  de»cril»ed  in  Jo.  xxxvi.  22:  which 
may  be  thus  translated,  "  There  was  the  fire-pan  \or 
brazier)  burning  strongly  before  him"  <0«*e»iut)  H<oea 
compares  the  disjiersion  of  sinners  to  that  of  smoke 
when  it  issues  from  the  chimney,  Ho  xlil  3 

Cellars  frequently  are  made  under  the  raised  plat- 
form of  the  ground  floor  for  storage  (RtiucU,  i  si).  In 
most  villages  there  are  subterranean  magazines  for  grain 
(Robinson's  Re  111  ft).  Under  the  temple  were  very 
extensive  vaults  (Robinson'*  Re*.  I  452.)  The  underground 
magazine  may  lie  referred  to  in  Lu.  xii.  21  In  some 
houses  the  granary  was  on  the  ground  floor,  !  s*  it  t, 
and  in  others  it  was  in  separate  offices,  I.u  »U.  is 

rhe  Cistern  was  a  most  important  feature  in  the 
houses  of  Palestine  (Stanley'*  Slr.ai  and  rsJestior.  p  SI). 
Where  the  wells  were  few  and  bad — where  the  town* 
were  frequently  built  on  hills,  and  so  could  not  depend 
upou  streams  for  their  supply— and  when  these,  even  if 
near,  could  be  diverted  by  an  enemy— the  cistern  *** 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  Accordingly,  the  greatest 
attention  is,  and  always  has  been,  paid  to  this  source  of 
supply.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Jerusalem  which 
has  not  one  or  more  of  these  excavated  in  the  soft 
limestone  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Sims 
houses  have  four.  They  vary  from  8  to  30  feet  in 
length;  from  4  to  30  iii  breadth;  from  12  to  20  in 

depth  (Robinson'*  Res.  L  VO;  Buckingham'*  Travel.,  f 
Into  these  the  water  is  conducted  from  the  roof  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  with  proper  care  remains  sweet  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer  and  autumn  (Robinson.  Re*  t  «*>i 
Robinson  remarks  that  most  of  these  are  very  ancient 
(Ibid. 4*i>.  The  immense  supply  of  cistern  water  acconb 
with  Strabo's  description  of  Jerusalem,  "within  Wm 
watered,  without  wholly  dry*'  (s»LS,4o),  and  explain* 
the  fact,  that  while  besiegers  of  Jerusalem  suffered 
from  scarcity  of  water,  its  inhabitants  never  did  dur- 
ing the  longest  sieges.  Stanley  accounts  for  this  bj 
a  spring  beneath  the  temple  (SiuaJ  and  r»!«*tine.  ■  t«*l : 
see  woodcut  No.  1 74.  p.  33<J.  SimUar  cisterns  are  found 
throughout  all  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and  Henuunin 
(Robinson'*  R<?*  I  4M).  Tlie  antiquity  which  BftUnMi 
remarked  in  the  cisterns  of  Judca  agrees  remarkably 
with  Ne.  ix.  15,  where  we  read  tliat  Israel  took  ; 
of  a  land  already  full  of  "  cisterns  cut  or  1 
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for  ao  it  should  be,  and  not  "  wells  digged."  From  2  Ki. 
xviii.  31,  we  also  infer  that  every  house  in  Jerusalem 
had  At  that  time  it*  cistern,  just  as  Robinson  remarks 
U  the  case  now;  and  the  making  of  cisterns  wan  a 
«urk  worthy  of  a  king,  t  Ch.  xxri.  10.  The  ci-t<  m 
affords  some  beautiful  allasUms  in  Scripture.  Israel's 
dependence  on  false  gods  is  compared  to  the  dependence 
uq  a  broken  cistern,  J«.  II.  13;  the  broken  wheel,  unable 
to  draw  up  the  water  of  the  cistern,  is  compared  to 
the  decay  of  life,  Ee  ill.  0;  and  the  blessedness  of  con- 
jugal fidelity,  to  that  of  him  who  draws  water  from 
his  own  cistern,  Pr.  r.  ts. 

The  Foundation  of  the  more  important  eastern  houses 
is  attended  to  with  great  care.  In  1  Ki.  v.  1 7,  we  read 
of  "great  stones"  brought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
temple;  and  the  accounts  of  travellers  fully  bear  out 
this  (Kobta»m,  Roc  I.  433).  The  stones  are  so  great  that 
we  wonder  how  they  could  bo  brought.  This  is  even 
more  remarkable  in  the  accounts  of  the  enormous  stone* 
used  by  Solomon  at  Baalbec.  We  are  told  in  fact  of  one 
stone  fourteen  by  seventeen,  and  sixty-nine  feet  long 
(Thomson's  Land  and  Book.  p.  234, 23o).  A  like  care  is  usual 
to  this  day  throughout  the  country.  They  commonly  dig 
till  they  reach  the  solid  rock — sometimes  to  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet  (Robinson,  Ul.  From  this  they  build  up 
arches  to  the  surface;  and  though  we  do  not  find  any 
account  of  the  arch  in  Scripture — for  the  word  trans- 
lated "  arches"  iu  Eie.  XL  16,  has  probably  no  reference 
to  this  feature  of  architecture  (Gcaenlos)  yet  it  is  now 
allowed  tbat  the  arch  was  known  in  very  ancient 
times  in  Babylon,  Syria,  and  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  An.  Eg. 
(I  117,133;  Thomson' •  Land  and  Book,  del;  Robinson's  Rem  I.  429; 
Joaopbua,  Ant,  xiT.  It  2;  J.  W  I.  ni  2;  II.  xri  3;  Townsend'a  Manual 

"r  Dates) .  Scripture  perpetually  refers  to  the  founda- 
tion as  an  image  of  important  truths  and  lessons. 
Frail  man  is  compared  to  a  foundation  in  dust,  Job  It  i>, 
the  wise  man,  to  him  who  digs  to  the  rock,  La.  tL  \\  the 
good  minister,  to  him  who  builds  on  the  true  founda- 
tion— Jesus  Christ,  iCo.Ul.lO;  Jesus  is  the  stone  that  is 
the  sure  foundation,  l»  xitui.  IS.    SawalsoPi-di  2.?;  Pr.  x  IS; 

lie  Tl.  1. 

The  Corner-stone  was  also  an  important  part  of 
the  building  (Robinson,  Roa.  I.  4n) ;  and  furnishes  Scrip- 
ture illustrations,  especially  in  the  comparison  of 
Christ  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  church,  P».  cxxtUL  22; 
>F*.  U.i.  The  corner-stone  was  of  large  dimensions, 
and  placed  at  the  junction  of  two  walls  to  form  a  bond 
between  them.  Obviously  there  must  have  been  many 
corner-stones  in  every  building;  but  the  principal  one, 
and  that  chiefly  alluded  to  in  Scripture  illustrations, 
would  seem  to  be  that  which  formed  the  junction  of 
the  walls  at  their  uppermost  corner. 

77c  tViittlom  of  the  eastern  house  have  no  glass;  but 
have  instead  a  lattice  with  small  perforations,  which 
afford  shade  from  the  sun  and  fresh  air  through  its 
openings.     The  apertures  of  the  windows  in  Egyptian 
and  eastern  houses  generally  are  small,  in  order  to 
exclude  heat  (Wilkinson,  An  Kg  II.  124).    They  are  closed 
with  folding  valves,  secured  with  a  bolt  or  bar.  The 
windows  often  project  considerably  beyond  the  lower 
part  of  the  building,  so  as  to  overhang  the  street. 
The  windows  of  tbe  courts  within  also  project  (Jowett, 
Christian  Res.  p.  66,  67).     The  lattice  is  generally  kept 
closed  :  but  can  be  opened  at  pleasure,  and  is  opened 
on  great  public  occasions  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt  l  27).  Those 
within  can  look  through  the  lattices,  without  opening 
them,  or  being  seen  themselves;  and  in  some  rooms, 


especially  the  large  upper  room,  there  are  several 
windows.  From  the  allusions  in  Scripture  we  gather, 
that  while  there  was  usually  but  one  window  in 
each  room,  in  which  invariably  there  was  a  lattice — 


|347  I      Latticed  Window*,  Ben  el  Kasrepn,  Cairo.-  Hajs  Cairo. 

Jo  t. 2s,  where  " a  window"  is  in  Heb.  "the  window." 
Jos  U.  IS;SSa.  rt  is,  in  Heb.  "the  window;"  2K1  lx. so,  do.; 
Ac.  xx.  9,  do. — there  were  sometimes  several  windows, 
2  Ki  iM.  17.  The  room  here  spoken  of  was  probably  such 
an  upper  room  as  Robinson  describes  above  with  many 
windows  (m.  41").  Daniel's  room  had  several  windows; 
and  his  lattices  were  opened  when  his  enemies  found 
him  in  prayer,  Dxrt  10.  The  projecting  nature  of  the 
window,  and  the  fact  that  a  divan  or  raised  seat 
encircles  the  interior  of  each,  so  that  usually  persons 
sitting  in  the  wimlnw  are  seated  close  to  the  aperture, 
easily  explain*  how  Ahaziah  may  have  fallen  through 
the  lattice  of  his  upper  chamber,  and  Eutychus  from 
his  window  scat,  especially  if  the  lattices  were  open  nt 
the  time,  2KI.  1. 2;  Ac  xx. e  (Jowott. Christian  Re*  p.  00,07). 

The  Ceilinffi  of  the  principal  apartments  in  eastern 
houses  are  the  parts  on  the  adorning  of  which  the  chief 
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care  is  expended.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  these 
are  much  enriched  by  tasteful  patterns,  generally  of  r.n 
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interlacing  character,  and  often  painted  in  brilliant 
colours,  red,  blue.  gold,  and  green  being  the  favourite* 

(Shaw.  TraroU  In  IIwSwt,  I  347-379  ;  Lmms.I.  18  )  Wilkinson 

gives  us  representations  cif  the  various  patterns,  and 


(VUiug  of  I'lUnoe  at  Kouieh  (one  fourth  of  iwiUenil 


1M9I 


gorgeous  colours  of  the  ceilings,  of  ancient  Egyptian 
house*  i  A nc  Egypt  ii.  12&);  and  Scripture  indicates  that 
similar  care  was  bestowed  on  these  |>arts  among  the 

Jews,  Jc.  xxll  14  ;  flag.  1.  4. 

The  Pillar  formed  often  a  main  feature  in  the  con- 
struction of  eastern  houses.  Before  the  O  reeks  had 
brought  the  pillar  to  its  ideal  perfection,  the  Egy|>- 
tians  liad  impart«d  to  it  very  considerable  beauty 
(wilkin«on,Ane.  Egypt.  Ill  »»,.noV  The  pillar  is  frequently 
used  to  hold  up  the  open  front  of  the  reception-room. 
Seven  pillars  appear  to  have  been  in  great  houges,  Pr.  Ix  I, 
The  architecture  of  Dagon's  house,  principally  supported 
on  two  middle  pillars,  has  greatly  perplexed  commen- 
tator* to  explain,  Ju  xrt.  jo.    Shaw  (p  zu)  gives  his  view 


dug  through,  Job  hr.  19;  ota  i«  It  is  to  walls  of  unci  i 
kind,  some  think,  that  Cod  compares  a  people  whose 
religious  teaching  has  been  of  a  delusive  nature.  At 
the  wall  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  rains  and  mnmt 
and  winds  of  winter  suddenly  gives  way,  so  do  the  hopes 
and  faith  built  upon  false  doctrine  give  way  in  the  day 

of  reckoning,  Eie  xlll  lO-IS  (Robinson,  Vm  L  IK;  TVmxr*. 

l-in<l  ami  Rook,  va).  Houses,  however,  are  very  oununouW 
built  of  stone  in  Judea  (Robi»*on,  Res  L3U;  ui  n.w,i»,js*» 
Limestone  abounds  in  its  mountains.    A  great  variety 
of  stone  and  marble  of  different  colours,  among  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  porphyry  and  granite  brought 
from  Arabia,  were  collected  by  David  for  the  construe 
tion  of  the  temple,  l  Oh  nht  J.    The  chalk  stones  which 
are  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  eh  xxrtt. »,  are  thought  by  Oese- 
nius  to  have  Ixsen  the  lime  of  the  country.    Brick  al» 
was  used,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  Chaldea  sod 
Egypt,  Ns.  ill.  i4j  Jo  ltiii  9    We  read  of  David's  making 
the  captive  Ammonites  pass  through  a  brick-kiln,  but 
this  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  country  of  Ammoe. 
ISa.xfl.lL    The  ancient  Egyptian  bricks  were  nutd«  d 
clay,  mud,  and  straw,  kneaded  together,  and  baked 
in  the  sun.    The  bricks  of  Chaldea  and  other  places, 
when  baked  in  the  kiln,  possessed  almost  the  haidlMH 
and  duration  of  the  best  stone.    Though  bricks  are  not 
mentioned  as  being  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
it  is  thought  that  to  some  extent  they  were  (Wiitum. 

Ane  Egypt  L  SO ;  IL  98 ;  Hlny.  N»t  Hilt  b  xxx*  eh.  to)  None 

of  the  houses  of  Palestine  are  built  of  wood,  nor  U 
there  any  indication  in  Scripture  of  their  ever  ha  vine 
been  so.  Wood  was  too  scarce  a  material  in  that 
country  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  especially  where 
there  existed  an  abundance  of  other  material*  more 
easily  worked,  or  more  suitable  for  building.  For  part* 
of  the  house  however  the  Jews  used  a  variety  of  timber, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  kinds :- Cedar. 
CS.L17;  Je  nil  14, Ac;  sycamore,  uix  io-.  olive.  lKinn-a, 
fir,  l  Kl  n  34.  As  to  the  mortar  employed,  there  »rs 
apparently  several  expressions  used  to  denote  it .  fees'. 


of  its  construction.    It  is  quite  plain  that  while  the 
two  middle  pillars  were  the  main  support,  there  were  I  gttr,  khoumer,  ophor,  tophail.  Da  xxrti  J;  1»  xxnis-.  x!it>; 

probably  many  outer  pillars.     Like  the    U  xlr  42;  Km  till.  io.   This  variety  of  expression  probably 


Dey's  house  at  Algiers,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind 
which  he  saw,  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  have  been  made 
in  the  fashion  of  a  pent- house,  supported  by  one  or  two 
contiguous  pillars,  or  else  in  the  centre,  tho  pulling 
down  of  which  would  liave  the  samo  effect  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Philistines. 


The  Furniture  iu  ancient  eastern  houses  was  usually 
very  simple,  and  is  still  so  as  compared  with  the  houses 
of  Europe  (Home,  Intrxl  Hi.  mo,  4tlio.i  l  Wilkinson  gives 
us  representations  of  the  different  articles  of  Egyptian 
furniture  (Ane  Egypt  il.isc.JD3).  And  though  we  have  no 
exact  information  respecting  the  furniture  of  houses  in 
Palestine,  yet,  from  the  variety  which  appears  to  have 
existed  in  Egypt  of  stools,  cliairs,  couches,  and  tables, 
and  the  taste  displayed  in  their  construction,  there  may 
have  l>een  among  the  wealthier  classes  in 
approach  in  this  respect  to  modern  luxury, 
could  not  l>e  many  of  this  description. 

The  Material*  of  which  houses  are  built  are  very 
various.  A  great  many  of  the  houses  and  villages  of 
J  udea  are  wholly  built  of  mud,  in  which  no  lime  has  been 
mixed.  Habitations  of  this  kind  are  very  ephemeral  in 
their  nature,  and  when  deserted  for  any  time  by  their 
inhabitants  quickly  melt  away  beneath  the  action  of 
the  elements,  as  Job  describes,  J«b  »».  zs,  and  become  un- 
distinguished heaps.   Houses  of  this  nature  were  readily 


arises  from  the  various  substances  of  which  mortar  wv 
made,  and  from  the  different  manner  in  w-bich  it  wat 
prepared.  Some  mortar  or  plaster  was  made  of  line, 
other  of  mud  or  earth.  The  first  was  probably  used  in 
all  houses  of  a  better  kind,  the  Utter  in  the  habitation* 
of  the  poor.  This  leads  us  to  remark  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  the  term  used  (ophor)  in  Le.  xiv.  42.  Leprosy 
would  most  frequently  appear  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  and  accordingly  the  command,  here  is  to  platter 
the  walls  of  the  infected  houses  with  the  mortar  made 
of  mud,  which  ophor  certainly  is  (FiioT*t,Gr«eiitiu)  Of 
course  this  would  not  prevent  the  use  of  any  better 
kind  of  mortar  if  desired.  The  mortar  spoken  of  w 
Ezakiel  (tophail,  translated  "untempered  mortar "i  wa* 
probably  of  lime,  but  not  properly  prepared  Jot-si-1 
Considerable  question  has  lieen  raised  as  to  the  use  of 
iron  in  ancient  times :  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  *■* 
used.  No.  xxxt.  i«;  D«  Till.  a.  It  was  worked  in  the  lime 
before  the  flood.  o«  I».k.  and  it  is  not  likely  that  h> 
use  was  ever  wholly  lost.  Wilkinson  argots  its  use  m 
Egypt  in  the  early  Pharaonic  age.  and  that  two  kind' 
of  it  were  known  to  the  Jews  (Ane,  Egypt  ui  to-w 
On  the  erection  of  a  house  it  was  the  custom  to  < 
it,  Do.  xx.  &,  a  custom  also  in  use  in  Egy)>t 
Ancient  Egypt.  11.  114  ;  Home.  Int  111  Sso). 

The  Population  of  eastern  houses  is  very  den*.  miK^ 
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creator  than  U  usual  among  Europeans.  Several  cauwa 

give  rise  to  this  (Robinson,  lie*  ill  32;  Hone,  I  tit  UtJSO; 

Bnmcr.Tr»t«.i»,Li:i)     In  the  poorer  houses  men  and 
cattle  dwell  together    (Buckingham's  TraTela,  p.  40  and  34; 
Irbj uxl JlaDflci, ch  Ir  Sot.  IB;  Buckingham'*  Arab  Tribes, ji.  I70< 
Of  this  custom,  even  in  houses  of  a  superior  kind,  we 
find  notices  in  Scripture,  Ge.  xxW.  33 , 1  8a.  xxriil.  JL  Of 
the  assemblage  of  houses  in  an  eastern  city  we  have 
now  in  the  accounts  of  travellers  abundant  information. 
Lofty  houses  overhanging  long,  narrow,  winding,  dirty 
streets,  or  shooting  up  on  the  town  walls ;  streets  fre- 
quently so  close  that  they  almost  meet  overhead  at 
their  projecting  windows ;  dark  covered  bazaar*,  and 
a  thronging  population  through  the  thoroughfares,  are 
the  general  characteristics  of  an  oriental  city,  to  which 
Jerusalem  is  no  exception  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p  OH  ; 
B™a»r,Tr»teU,L  170,176;  ii.170;  Robinson,  Re*  I  34,314 ;  UL418). 

fTh.  edition  of  Wilkin*™'.  Ancient  Egyptian  used  in  thU 
U  the  second;  London.  Murray,  1841    The  edition  of 
u  that  by  Murray;  London,  1841.    Stanleys  S.«m 
ISth  thousand,  ISO.'.)  la.  c  ] 

HULDAH  [meaning  uncertain],  a  prophetess  who 
lived  in  Jerusalem  in  the  earlier  part  of  Joaiah's  reign, 
and  the  wife  of  one  Shallum — of  whom  nothing  is 
known.    She  is  spoken  of  as  residing  in  the  mishnth, 
which  is  rendered  colttgt  in  the  English  Bible,  »Ki 
Btl  14 ;  but  this  certainly  conveys  a  wrong  impression  of 
the  original.    The  word  properly  means  the  teroml;  and 
it  depends  upon  the  connection,  in  what  respect,  or  on 
what  account,  the  term  is  to  be  understood.    But  there 
seems  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  oidy  ascertained 
sense;  the  place  of  Huldah'*  residence  was  on  some 
ground  or  another  designated  the  second;  but  on  what 
ground  we  are  not  told.    The  supposition  of  some,  that 
it  was  the  seoond  quarter  of  the  city  is  probable  («■< 
College);  but  in  the  uncertainty  which  exists,  it  is  best, 
perhaps,  to  retain  the  wonl  aa  a  proper  name,  which 
was  done  even  by  the  Septuagint  translators :  "  She 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the  Mishneh."    How  Huldah 
had  given  evidence  of  possessing  prophetical  gifts,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally known  ;  for  on  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the 
law,  when  Jo*iah  ordered  tliat  inquiry  should  be  made 
at  one  qualified  to  direct  in  such  circumstances,  the 
parties  sent  repaired  to  Huldah  —not  certainly  because 
she  was  the  only  person  then  in  the  land  who  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy  (for  Jeremiah  and  others  then  lived  i, 
but  probably  because  she  dwelt  close  at  hand,  while 
they  were  at  some  distance,  and  were  as  yet  perhaps 
little  known.    The  response  given  by  Huldah  was  such 
as  became  a  true  prophet,  and  perfectly  suited  to  the 
'Hirasion:  she  assured  the  messengers  of  the  king  that 
the  wrath  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  would  cer- 
tainly come  down  on  the  people  of  Judah,  on  account 
of  the  many  sins  and  iniquities  which  denied  the  land, 
but  that  from  regard  to  the  tenderness  of  heart  and 
fear  of  God  which  had  been  manifested  by  the  king,  the 
judgments  should  not  be  inflicted  in  his  day.    The  word 
proved  both  a  solace  to  Josiah,  and  an  encouragement 
for  him  to  proceed  with  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
JKl  xxiL 

HUR  [half]  1.  A  person  evidently  of  some  note 
in  the  camp  of  Israel,  as  he  was  chosen  al'>ng  with 
Aaron  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  Moses  during  the  war 
with  AmaJek,  Ex.  xtU.  lo-ii  He  is  again  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Aaron,  and  as  having  a  joint  share 
in  the  oversight  of  the  people  during  the  period  of 
Vol-  I. 


Moses'  absence  on  Mount  Sinai,  Ex  xxIt.  it  No  further 
notice  is  taken  of  him;  but  the  apparent  intimacy  of 


his  relation  to  Moses  and  Aaron  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Miriam, 
and  which  is  stated  in  Joseph  us  as  a  fact  (Ant.  ill  3,  4). 
The  same  authority  reports  him  to  have  been  the  Hur 
who  was  the  grandfather  of  Bezaleel  (Ant.  til.  z,l);  which 
is  quite  probable,  though,  iu  the  absence  of  any  specific 
intimation  of  Scripture,  we  cannot  hold  it  for  certain. 
2.  One  of  the  five  kings  of  Midian  slain  at  the  close  of 
the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  bore  the  name  of  Hur; 
kings  in  this  case  being  equal  to  princes  or  leaders,  Xu 
xxxl  » -,  Jo«  iiu.  21.  3.  Two  others  are  mentioned  in  Liter 
times  of  the  name  of  Hur,  but  without  any  particular 
marks  of  distinction,  i  KL  i».  § ;  Xe.  ill  s. 

HURAM,  another  form  of  Hiram. 

HU'SHAI  [hcutin'j],  denominated  the  Archite,  a 
friend  and  counsellor  of  David,  s  Sa.  xtii  xrUi.  He  was 
probably  called  the  Archite  from  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Archi,  mentioned  only  in  Jos.  xvi.  2,  as  among 
the  places  belonging  to  the  children  of  Joseph.  All 
that  is  known  of  him  respects  the  part  he  acted  in  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom — in  which  we  liave  more  reason 
to  admire  the  adroitness  he  displayed  in  the  cause  of 
David,  and  the  effectual  service  he  rendered,  than  to 
approve  the  course  he  took  in  order  to  carry  his  object. 
His  first  intention  was  to  accompany  David  into  exile; 
but  on  David's  suggesting  that  he  might  turn  his 
fidelity  and  skill  to  more  account  by  remaining  behind, 
ami  endeavouring  to  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel. 
he  followed  the  advice,  and  resolved  to  play  the  part 
of  a  professed  friend,  though  real  enemy  of  Absalom. 
If  deceit  in  all  cases  is  to  be  condemned,  and  a  good 
end  is  never  to  be  promoted  by  bad  means — which 
Scripture  and  conscience  alike  teach— then  neither 
David  nor  Hushai  can  be  justified  in  this  course:  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  so  full  of  falsehood  and 
treachery,  may  go  far  to  palliate  it,  but  they  cannot 
rescue  it  from  the  condemnation  which  justly  rests 
upon  the  policy  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come. 
As  matters  turned  out,  Hushai  undoubtedly  served  the 
cause  of  David  well;  he  did  prevail  to  overthrow  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel,  who  in  consequence  hanged  him- 
self; and  so  secured  breathing  time  for  David,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  rally  his  forces,  and  concert  his 
measures  aright  for  the  decisive  actiou.  Still,  with  a 
little  more  faith  and  patience  on  the  part  of  David  and 
his  friends,  such  a  crooked  policy  might  have  been 
dispensed  with;  Gi*l,  in  that  case,  would  have  found 
some  other  method  for  overthrowing  the  plans  of  the 
adversaries,  and  one  that  we  should  have  had  more  plea- 
sure in  associating  with  the  name  and  the  cause  of  David. 
But  viewed  in  respect  to  Absalom  and  his  party,  one  can 
easily  see  why  it  may  have  been  permitted.  By  false- 
hood and  treachery  they  expect*' I  to  succeed  in  their 
guilty  [dot,  ami  by  falsehood  and  treachery  they  were 
defeated  of  their  aim.  Their  own  measure  was  meted 
back  to  them. 

HUSK.  In  the  most  touching  of  all  parables 
we  are  told  that,  when  reduced  to  the  deepest  dis- 
tress, the  prodigal  would  fain  have  pacified  his  hunger 
with  "  the  husks  (Ktparla)  which  the  swine  did  eat," 
Lu.  xt.  is.  Regarding  these  keratia  there  is  no  dispute. 
It  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  they  were  the  horn- like 
pods  of  the  CmOomim  $ili<i»a,  or  carob-tree,  which 
grows  abundantly  aloiur  the  shores  of  the  Levant  and 
in  Northern  Africa.    With  its  pinnated  leaf  and  |*q>i- 
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lionaceous  blossom,  the  carob  is  a  handsome  evergreen 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
and  projecting  a  grateful  shadow.  In  Malta,  where  it 
grows  in  perfection,  Lady  Calloott  describes  its  "dark 
green  shade"  as  forming  "  a  curious  contrast  with  the 
white  buildingB,  and  the  equally  white  tufa  of  which 
the  island  is  com|»o«ed.  The  effect  of  thin  contrast  is 
most  remarkable  by  moonlight.  Then,  seen  with  its 
terraced  gardens,  flat-roofed  houses,  and  long  lines  of 
fortification,  Malta  might  be  taken  for  an  island  of  the 
dead.  No  sound  is  heard  but  the  murmurs  of  the  waves, 
as  they  wash  the  rocks,  or  a  stilly  breeze  scarcely  stirring 
the  dark  can >b-  trees,  which  seem  like  funereal  plumes 
waving  over  the  toml>s  below "  (Scripture  Herbal,  \>.  as). 
The  fruit  is  a  large  flat  pod,  brown  and  glossy,  bent 
like  a  sickle  or  sheep's  horn,  and  so  suggesting  the 
name  by  which  it  was  known  in  Greece.    The  bean 


contained  in  this  pod  is  very  small,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
the  original  of  the  carat,  or  weight  used  by  jewellers  in 
weighing  precious  stones  and  pearls.  But  apart  from 
these  beans,  the  pod  is  full  of  a  somewhat  solid  pulp, 
so  saccharine  that  it  is  constantly  compared  to  honey. 
*'  It  is  so  nutritious  that  the  children  of  the  poor  live 
entirely  on  it  during  the  season,  requiring  no  other 
food;  for  it  contains  all  the  necessary  elements  for  the 
support  of  life — starch,  sugar,  oil,  ice.,  in  proper  pro- 
portion. I  found  it  when  new  rather  too  sweet  to  suit 
my  taste;  but  children  seem  to  enjoy  it,  and  they 
thrive  on  it,  eating  the  shell  as  well  as  the  seeds.  When 
the  fruit  is  stored  it  becomes  somewhat  dry,  and  less 
sweet;  but  on  lieing  soaked  in  honey,  it  is  like  new 
fruit.  The  Arabs  all  like  sweet  food,  and  of  many  a 
man  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  as  well  as  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, it  might  be  said,  'His  meat,'  for  a  season,  'was 
locusts  and  wild  honey'"  (MiMRogcT'iDomMtlc  Life  in  Pales- 
tine, p.  *hV  Home  pods  which  we  have  had  in  our  pos- 
session many  years  still  retain  their  sweetness,  but  in 


|  this  desiccated  state  they  have  a  very  kud-y  charac- 
I  ter,  and  we  should  think  would  not  be  prized  except  by 
!  the  |)oorest  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  both  when 
I  newly  gathered  and  when  kept  for  a  length  of  time. 

they  are  a  chief  food  of  cattle  in  the  countries  where 
I  they  grow.    During  the  peninsular  war,  "Algaroha" 
or  carob  beans  formed  the  chief  food  of  the  Britinh 
cavalry  horses,  and  in  Barbary  they  are  given  to  mules 
and  asses,  who  prefer  them  to  oats  (Bonwtt'i  Hot  **  ntsi. 
The  pagan  and  pork-eating  neighbours  of  the  Jews 
1  would  no  doubt  give  the  carol «  to  their  swine;  bat 
I  amongst  them,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  it  must  have 
\  been  deemed  a  sign  of  poverty  when  people  were  driven 
1  to  subsist  upon  them  : 

"  Vit  it  »ili<|tiU  et  i>*tie  secundo." 

It  was  long  debated  whether  the  d^i&t  [  'lonui,' 
in  the  authorized  vtrtion],  on  which  John  the  Baptbt 

j  partly  subsisted,  were  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  or  the  well 
known  insect  the  locust ;  and  although  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed  among  the  learned  that  the  dxptfei  of  the 
evangelists  can  only  mean  locusts  properly  so  railed, 
the  popular  impression  of  the  East  still  gives  h  in 
favour  of  the  carob,  which  is  frequently  cahed  St. 
John's  bread.  [i.  H.] 

HUZ'ZAB  appears  in  the  English  Bible  as  the  name 

[  of  a  queen  of  Nineveh,  N»  ii  ;.  And  so  certain  autho- 
rities, both  Jewish  and  Christian,  have  held.    But  it  i* 

'  not  a  probable  opinion ;  as  it  is  against  the  usage  to 
bring  into  a  prophetical  description  the  name  of  any 
one,  especially  of  a  woman,  otherwise  unknown.  It  U 
better,  therefore,  to  take  the  word  as  a  participle,  and 
to  render  |x>rha|«,  with  Gesenius,  who  joins  it  to  the 
preceding  clause,  thus:  "  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved 
and  melt  away."   But  the  passage  is  certainly  obscure. 

HYMENEUS,  or  more  correctly  HYMENALS, 
a  heretical  teacher  in  the  church  of  Ephesus.  He  w 
mentioned  by  the  apostle  first,  more  generally,  as,  alon? 
with  Alexander,  losing  a  good  conscience,  and  incon- 
sequence making  shipwreck  of  faith,  in.  l>:  and 
again  more  particularly,  as,  along  with  Philetu*.  giving 
vent  to  profane  and  vain  babbling*,  and  erring  in  1 

I  respect  to  the  faith,  by  saying  that  the  resurrection 
is  past  already,  2  Tl  ii.  to-i*.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  the  same  person  who  is  referred  to  in 
both  these  ]*amages  under  the  name  of  Hymewew. 
And  though  the  description  is  very  brief  respecting  h»  | 
errors,  yet  the  probability  is,  that  he  belonged  to  the 
class  who  in  the  early  church  gave  way  to  the  Gnostic 
tendency,  as  to  the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  and  held  that 
the  only  resurrection  which  should  be  looked  for  was  the 
change  that  passed  over  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature*. 

]  A  tendency  in  this  direction  prevailed  very  extensively 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  gospel,  anil  gave  rise  to  many  uf 
the  corruptions  which  followed;  and  it  became  the 
»|KMitle  to  denounce  it  with  earnestnens  from  the  fiwt 

j  Iu  the  former  of  the  two  passages  referred  to  above, 
the  apostle  speaks  of  having  delivered  the  parties  over  to 
Satan,  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme;  thati*. 
he  had  solemnly  cast  them  out  of  the  visible  church. 

I  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Spirit's  agency,  and  sent  than 
back  to  the  world,  the  proper  sphere  of  Satan's,  with 
the  design  possibly  of  suffering  special  inflictions  of  evil 
from  this  adverse  power.  (.See  Sata>\)  But  it  was  rtilL 
if  rightly  viewed,  for  good  -for  correction  and  repron* 
in  righteousness,  not  for  final  rejection.    Bnt  whether 

|  it  proved  in  reality  so  or  not,  we  are  not  informed 
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HYSSOP  [zyi»,  'esobh  ;  farws-osj.   Until  very  lately, 

although  there  might  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
particular  plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  in  the  Septuagint,  ami  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  must  be  a  member  of 
the  labiate  family.    To  tliis  extensive  but  inconspicuous 
order,  no  named  from  it*  tubular  lipped  corolla,  belong 
plant*  like  thyme,  lavender,  rosemary,  mint,  sage,  kc, 
many  of  them  remarkable  for  their  agreeable  perfume, 
all  of  them  harmless,  and  some  of  them  noted  for  their 
healing  pro|H-rt:<--.    The  hyBsop  "  that  springeth  out  of 
the  wall,"  l  Kl.  W  33,  would  be  very  well  represented  by 
the  Hytsopus  officinalis,  which  besides,  with  its  numer- 
ous small,  pointed,  downy  leaves,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  sprinkling.    Maimonides,  however,  and  those  who 
follow  Jewish  tradition,  say  that  the  hyBsop  of  the 
Bible  is  an  origanum  (or  marjoram),  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  with  a  strong  straight 
stalk,  down}'  leaves,  and  white  blossoms,  growing  freely 
on  stony  soil,  dust-hills,  and  similar  places  (Kailachon 
Ex  ail.  12). 

But  for  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Forbes 


Royle.  Finding  that  oa/  or  cuuf  [or  lata/]  is  one  of 
the  names  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  caper-plant 
{Capparia  »pinosa\,  it  struck  him  that  this  might  be 
identical  with  the  esobh  or  esof  of  Scripture,  and  in  a 
very  elaborate  memoir,  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  he  has 
brought  together  a  great  tnaa*  of  ingenious  evidence  in 
support  of  this  conclusion.  Besides  the  apparent  iden- 
tity of  name,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  caper 
may  be  reduced  to  these  three :  1.  It  occurs  in  Egypt, 
in  the  deeert  of  Sinai,  and  in  Palestine.    2.  By  the 


ancients  cleansing  or  healing  properties  were  ascribed 
to  it.  3.  Its  trailing  stem  would  easily  furnish  a  rod 
sufficiently  long  to  convey  to  the  lips  of  the  dying 
Redeemer  the  restorative  mentioned,  Jn,  xix.  so.  To 
these  the  learned  author  might  have  added,  that  its 
sprawling  creeping  habit,  so  like  the  bramble,  makes 
the  caper  a  very  good  antithesis  to  the  cedar:  ".Solo- 
mon spake  of  trees  from  the  cedar  to  the  esobh;" 
suggesting  a  similar  contrast  in  Jotham's  parable: 
"Let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,"  Ju.  ix  is. 

At  the  same  time,  after  carefully  pondering  the  argu- 
ments of  this  able  botanist,  we  own  that  we  are  by 
no  means  satisfied.  It  is  true  that  with  its  bright 
green  foliage  the  caper  plant  springs  from  the  rocky 
clefts  in  the  desert,  and,  its  thorns  notwithstanding,  it 
might  suit  tolerably  well  for  a  sprinkler.  But  would 
not  a  fragrant  plant  answer  the  purpose  still  Itetter? 
and  one,  like  the  origanum,  also  a  native  of  the  same 
regions,  which  with  its  straight  twigs  could  readily  be 
formed  into  a  "bunch,"  Ex.  ill.  ri;  and  the  slightly 
villous  leaves  of  which  are  excellently  adapted  for  both 
taking  up  and  freely  scattering  a  fluid  ?  Nor  do  we 
attach  much  importance  to  the  healing  or  cleansing 
properties  which  Pliny  ascribes  to  the  caper.  V  hen  ho 
recommends  it  as  a  remedy  for  morphew  ("  vitiligincs 
allue"),  spleen,  and  glandular  swellings,  he  never  dreams 
that  patient*  were  to  be  cured  by  drops  of  blood  or 
water  shaken  over  them  from  a  caper-sprig.  The  root 
is  to  be  made  into  a  decoction,  and  drunk ;  or  the 
leaves  and  roots  are  to  be  pounded,  and  made  into  a 
cataplasm  (I'linllXnt.  Hint,  xx. »).  And  even  if  any  sup- 
posed virtues  of  the  plant  had  aught  to  do  with  its 
selection  for  a  purpose  purely  ceremonial  or  symbolic, 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  still  stronger  case  for 
the  mints,  sages,  and  hyssops  which  still  retain  a  chief 
place  in  popular  pharmacy,  and  which  command  a 
large  sale  in  the  shop*  of  English  herbalists  and  con- 
tinental apothecaries.  As  for  the  difficulty  founded  on 
Jn.  xix.  29:  other  evangelists  mention  that  the  sponge 
was  affixed  to  a  reed  («aXd>y),  Mat  xxrii.  <*;  Mar  x».» 
As  Roscnm  tiller  says,  "The  plain  reason  why  the 
soldiers  presented  to  the  Redeemer  a  s|>onge  dipped 
into  vinegar,  along  with  some  hyssop,  seems  to  be  this, 
that  sucking  the  vinegar  from  the  sponge  was  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  which  he  complained,  and  the 
aromatic  scent  of  the  hyssop  was  to  refresh  and  to 
strengthen  him"  (Biblical  Botanr.  It  i);  and  the  sponge 
with  the  hyssop  around  it  was  affixed  to  a  cane  or 
reed— not  a  caper-stalk,  but  a  calamus.  If  we  accept 
the  statement  of  Gesenius,  there  need  be  no  difficulty : 
"  Undw  this  name  fesobh]  the  Helmws  appear  to  have 
comprised,  not  only  the  common  hyssop  of  the  shops, 
but  also  other  aromatic  plants,  esjtecially  mint,  wild 
marjoram,  ete."  If  so,  whether  in  the  desert  or  at 
Jerusalem,  it  would  at  all  times  be  possible  to  procure 
the  suitable  herb  from  which  to  make  a  sprinkler.  From 
its  being  associated,  I*  xir. «, «,  si ;  Na.  xix.  is,  with  the 
fragrant  cedar-wood,  there  is  an  additional  presumption 
in  favour  of  its  being  some  Bwect-sccnted  plant  like  the 
j  hyssop  of  the  Greeks  and  the  origanum  of  Jewish  tra- 
|  dition.  [l.  H.J 
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IB  TiKAM,  the  name  of  a  town  iu  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  which  must  at  an  early  period  have  been  of 
some  importance,  as  it  is  mentioned  "  with  its  towns," 
or  villages,  Ju.  I  27.  It  wan  near  this  tliat  Ahaziah 
received  his  mortal  wound  from  the  party  of  Jehu, 
IH,lK.aT|  hut  nothing  further  i«  known  of  it,  nor  lias 
its  precise  position  been  identified  by  modern  research. 

LB'ZAN,  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning,  and  found 
only  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the 
tenth  in  order,  Ju.  ill  «-io.  He  is  merely  said  to  have 
been  of  Bethlehem,  to  have  judged  for  seven  years,  and 
to  have  had  thirty  sons  and  as  many  daughters,  for 
all  of  whom  he  took  wives  and  husbands.  It  is  but 
natural  to  infer  that  his  period  of  rule  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  remarkable  exploits  of  a  higher  kind. 


ICH'ABOD  [trAere  it  the  'jloryf  i.e.  it  is  gone]  the 
son  of  Plunehas  and  grandson  of  Eli,  no  further  dis- 
tinguished than  as  having  been  born  at  the  time  when 
the  Philistines  gained  one  of  their  most  memorable 
victories  over  Israel,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This 
calamity,  more  even  tlian  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death,  fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  on  the  afflicted  mother, 
and  bruke  her  heart.  In  her  Last  moments  she  gave 
the  name  of  Ichabod  to  her  child,  in  commemoration 
of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  her  house  and 
country,  i  s«.  i».  w-Ji 

ICO  NIUM,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  about  20  nulct 
south  of  Laodicea,  and  as  far  north  of  Lvstra.    It  was 
!  visited  hy  the  apostle  Paul,  both  in  his  first  and  in  bit 


1352.1 


second  missionary  tour  through  Asia  Minor,  Ac  ii».i-s; 
*».  M, II.  In  the  evangelical  narrative  it  is  not  expressly 
assigned  to  any  particular  province;  but  it  is  mentioned 
so  as  to  indicate  that  it  must  have  been  either  in  Ly- 
oaonia,  or  somewhere  on  its  borders;  for  Paul  and  his 
companions  are  reported  to  have  gone,  when  driven  out 
of  Iconium,  "to  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia." 
Of  heathen  writers,  Xenophon  connected  it  with  Phrygia 
(Aimb.  i  s);  while  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  others,  it  is  placed 
in  Lycaonia.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was  the  centre  of  a 
district,  or  tetrarehy,  which  comprised  fourUvn  towns. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  and  possessed  a  pretty  large  population. 
Such  also  is  the  impression  conveyed  hy  the  account 
given  In  Ac.  xiv.  l-.r»,  which  makes  mention  of  "a 
great  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks"  receiving 
the  word  of  Paul.  The  situation  of  the  town,  which 
is  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  vast  plain,  with  a  lake  in  the  centre,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  rendered  it  capable  of  supporting  such 
a  population.  And  partly  on  this  account,  |>crhaps,  it 
is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  that  region  which  still  con- 
tinue to  exist,  and  exhibit  some  proofs  of  their  ancient 
greatness.  The  modern  name  of  the  town  is  Konich, 
and  the  population  is  estimated  at  30,000.    It  is 


rounded  with  lofty  and  massive  walls;  which,  however, 
were  built  in  mediaeval  times,  by  the  sultans  of  the 
Seljukan  Turks,  who  resided  at  Iconium,  and  made  it 
for  a  considerable  period  the  seat  of  government.  Many 
pieces  of  sculpture,  and  tablets  with  inscriptions,  be- 
longing to  the  more  ancient  city,  have  been  built  into 
the  walls,  and  are  distinctly  seen.  Carpets  are  inanu 
fact u red  in  the  place;  and  from  it,  as  the  centre  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  cotton,  hides,  leather,  flax, 
and  various  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  are  sent  to  Smyrna 
It  is  also  the  residence  of  a  pasha. 

ID  DO  [timely],  the  name,  L  of  a  prophet  of  Judah. 
who  lived  about  the  period  of  its  commencement  a*  a 
separate  kingdom,  and  who  is  identified  by  Josephtw 
with  the  prophet  who  went  to  Bethel  to  denounce  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  was  afterwards  shun  by  a  lion  on 
his  return  (Jo«.  Ant  rllL  u.  l).  This  cannot,  howeTer,  be 
reckoned  very  probable,  from  the  one  notice  that  » 
preserved  of  Iddo  in  Scripture;  it  is  said  that  "the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Abijah  (Itehoboam's  son*,  and  his  ways, 
and  his  sayings,  are  written  in  the  story  {midraik, 
account)  of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  t  ch.  xir  a  Living,  a« 
he  thus  appears  to  have  done,  to  the  close  of  Abijah'* 
reign,  he  could  scarcely  have  lwen  the  man  who  re- 
proved Jeroboam's  idolatry  and  I 
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died;  for  that  event  seems  to  have 
considerably  earlier  period. 

2.  Idik).  The  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah 
also  bore  the  name  of  Iddo,  Zee.  L 1;  Ksr.  v.  I;  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him. 

3.  Iddo.  An  Iddn  of  the  same  period  as  the  preced- 
ing appears  as  the  head  of  the  Nethinim,  settled  at 
Casiphia,  a  place  somewhere  in  Babylonia,  to  whom 
Ezra  sent  a  message,  when  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
Judea,  praying  that  he  and  his  brethren  would  accom- 
pany them;  of  these  no  fewer  than  250  responded  to 
the  invitation,  En.  nil  it-». 

4.  Iddo.  A  chief  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  1  Ch  xxtu.  Zl;  but  the  name  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  Hebrew,  having  for  its  commencing 
letter  iod  not  ain         and  meaning  lately. 

IDOLS,  IDOLATRY.    The  references  to  idolatry 
in  Scripture,  especially  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  of  great  number  and  variety.    It  is  not 
quite  easy  to  classify  them;  for  they  have  respect  some- 
times to  the  false  worship  of  the  true  God,  sometimes 
to  the  representations  made  of  other  or  rival  objects 
of  worship,  and  sometimes  yet  again  to  these  objects 
themselves  -  the  imaginary  deities  of  the  heathen,  which 
were  often  identified  with  the  material  forms  that  per- 
sonated them.    The  second  commandment,  which  is 
the  first  formal  prohibition  of  idolatry,  does  not  distin- 
guish between  these  different  senses;  it  strictly  forbids 
the  paying  of  divine  homage  to  any  image  or  likeness, 
however  made,  and  whatever  being  it  might  purport 
to  represent,  of  things  in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  deep.    But  one  can  easily  con- 
ceive, thai  the  evil  forbidden  admitted  of  diverse  stages, 
as  well  as  forms,  and  that  it  would  be  the  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  divine  reprobation  the  further  it 
receded  from  correct  representations  of  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  being  and  attributes  of  Jehovah.    Even  in 
the  simplest  and  least  obnoxious  form,  when  endea- 
vouring to  exhibit  under  some  created  likeness  the 
Creator  himself  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  it  necessarily 
lied  against  the  truth;  because  no  likeness  of  any  ex- 
belonging  to  the  visible  creation  can  possibly 
i  adequate  representation  of  him  who  is  not 
only  a  Spirit,  but  a  Spirit  infinite,  eternal,  and  un- 
changeable.   No  external  form  can  possibly  image  such 
a  Being,  and,  if  any  one  is  adopted,  it  must  inevitably 
tend  to  debase  and  pervert,  instead  of  helping  men  s 
notions  respecting  him.    So  the  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles declared  on  Mars'  Hill,  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
finest  efforts  of  genius  that  have  ever  appeared  to  body 
forth  under  created  forms  the  likeness  of  the  divine. 
After  setting  forth  the  infinite  greatness  and  all-j»er- 
vading  presence  and  power  of  God,  he  concluded, 
"  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold, 
or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device," 
so.    Such  material  forms  could  but  imperfectly 
veu  a  finite  human  being,  and  they  altoge- 
ther failed  in  respect  to  the  infinite  and  divine.  Not 
only  no,  but  they  also  conducted  by  a  necessary  sequence 
to  polytheism;  for,  as  no  image,  even  the  most  perfect, 
could  give  more  than  a  very  partial  and  fragmentary 
exhibition  of  the  idea  of  God  derived  by  the  human 
mind  from  the  phenomena  of  conscience  and  creation, 
another  and  another  in  endless  succession  were  neces- 
sarily added  to  supplement  felt  deficiences.  Hence, 


in  those  countries  in  which  the 
fashioned  after  the  human  type,  the  male  form,  imag- 
ing the  more  severe  and  manly  attributes  of  deity,  re- 
quired to  have  its  counterpart  in  the  female — when- 
ever there  was  a  Baal  there  must  be  an  Ashtoreth, 
wherever  a  Jupiter  a  Juno;  nay,  in  either  division  there 
must  be  again  subdivisions  endless — images  of  men  and 
women  with  the  predominant  virtue  in  their  aspect,  of 
bravery  or  skill,  of  wisdom  or  beauty,  and  so  on,  till 
every  property  of  the  human  constitution,  every  phase 
of  the  human  character,  and  even  every  lust  of  the 
human  heart,  had  its  deified  representation  in  some 
visible  object  of  worship.  It  was  precisely  similar  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  idol-tendency  took  inure 
of  the  ftfmbolicai  direction,  and  the  Godhead  was  con- 
ceived of  and  worshipped  under  the  shadow  of  beasts, 
and  buds,  and  creeping  things.  In  every  particular  form 
the  symbol  was  readily  perceived  to  image  but  a  part; 
it  brought  only  one  aspect  of  nature,  or  one  depart- 
ment of  life,  into  sensible  contact  with  the  Deity;  so 
that  others  from  time  to  time  were  required  to  fill  up 
the  representation,  till  the  whole  cycle  of  created  being 
in  a  manner  was  ransacked  for  its  symbols  of  the 
divine.  Even  this  was  found  insufficient ;  for  fanciful 
and  composite  forms  were  often  devised  to  supply  what 
seemed  lacking  in  the  actual  world. 

But  as  this  process  of  idolatry  by  means  of  images 
and  symbols  advanced,  the  symbols  insensibly  became 
realities,  and  the  images  passed  into  so  many  actual 
deifications.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  was  lost  sight 
of;  and  instead  of  lifting  men's  minds  up  to  God,  the 
sensible  forms  under  which  they  worshipped  him  cor- 
rupted their  very  notions  of  his  nature,  dragged  him 
down,  as  it  were,  into  the  conditions  of  sense  and 
time,  and  merged  the  Creator  in  the  creature.  Thus, 
heathenism,  if  not  in  its  beginnings  was  at  least  in  its 
ultimate  issues,  but  a  form  of  pantheism;  and  not 
otherwise  than  by  its  al>olition  could  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  be  attained,  or  the  distinction  be  solidly 
established  in  men's  minds  between  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  the  invisible  God  and  his  visible  creation. 

It  is  quite  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  why  Scrip- 
ture should  have  bo  sternly  prohibited  every  form  of 
idol- worship,  and  also  why  it  should  so  often  treat  the 
worshippers  of  idols,  even  when  people  professed  to 
adore  under  them  the  one  true  God,  as  serving  other 
gods.  Thus,  when  the  Israelites  made  the  molten  calf 
at  Horeb,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Jehovah  they  intended  to  worship  under  the  symbol  of 
the  bovine  form,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,  yet  Moses 
says  concerning  them,  "  Oh !  this  people  have  sinned  a 
great  sin,  and  made  them  gods  of  gold,"  Ex.  xxxU.  31. 
And  so  at  a  later  period,  regarding  the  sin  of  Jerol>oam, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  "the  golden  calves  which  Jeroboam 
made  for  gods,"  2  Co.  xtiL  a.  Hence,  "  to  serve  graven 
images"  was  of  itself  to  turn  from  serving  the  living  God. 
Still,  it  was  not  so  palpably  going  over  to  the  ranks 
of  heathenism,  as  when  the  images  avowedly  represented 
"strange  gods,"  which  was  the  more  obnoxious  form 
of  evil  introduced  by  Ahab,  and  never  afterwards 
wholly  extirpated  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  l  Ki.  irt. 
30;  SKI.  xtU  7,*e  It  was,  however,  but  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  same  great  evil ;  and  the  sin  which 
Jeroboam  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  had  its  natural 
consummation  in  the  foul  abominations  afterwanls 
established  at  Samaria.  For  the  deity  worshipped  in 
the  former  places  under  the  merely  natural  symliol  of 
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the  calf,  however  it  might  be  called  hy  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  was  uo  longer  the  pure  and  holy  Jehovah  of 
the  old  covenant;  with  the  change  of  the' character  of 
the  worship,  the  object  of  worship  also  became  essen- 
tially different ;  so  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  other 
kinds  of  worship,  nominally,  as  well  as  really,  opposed 
to  tho  service  of  the  Lord. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  denunciations  of  the  pro- 
phets against  idolatry  is  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the 
senselessness  of  idol-worship — its  contrariety  to  the 
views  of  right  reasou  and  the  first  principles  of  a  rational 
piety.  The  searching  and  vehement  ex|Kwtulations 
of  Isaiah  upon  the  subject  are  particularly  striking,  Is.  xl 
l",  m»i  ;  xll.  o, kc  j  and  those  of  Jeremiah,  though  briefer, 
are  in  a  similar  strain,  ch.»  i  The  same  object  is  also 
wught  to  accomplished  by  the  contemptuous  epithets 
applied  in  various  parts  of  Scripture  to  idols.  They 
are  called  (tlilim),  inanities  or  nothings,  Um(, 

p*  (omI  utter  emptiness,  nonentity,  whence  Beth  el,  the 

house  of  God.  was  designated,  after  it  became  a  centre  of 
idolatry,  Bcth-avcn,  house  of  vanity,  Is.  lx»l.  3;  Da  i».  li; 
0«Ssn  (habaiim),  vapoure  or  light  and  frothy  things,  iKi 

x»u.  li ;  Jo  ll  d  P..  x*xl.  Titnqpd  1/tMMUim),  abominations, 

U.  xL  10;  I  Kl.jd.  5,  *c ;  also  {(fillulim),  blocks  or  logs 

of  wood,  L«.  xxn  » ;  J  Ki.  Kril.  12,  ac.  Thus,  by  a  variety 
of  expressions,  all  indicating  worthlessness  and  vanity, 
a  feeling  of  contempt  aud  abhorrence  was  sought  to  be 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  toward  all  sorts  of 
images  of  worship. 

The  whole,  however,  proved  insufficient  to  check  the 
tendency  to  fall  in  with  the  sensuous  ami  corrupting 
forms  of  heathenish  idolatry,  until  repeated  and  deso- 
lating judgments  burned,  as  it  were,  the  impression  of 
the  truth  into  the  national  mind,  and  caused  an  anti- 
heathenish  spirit  to  spring  up  and  take  firm  and  per- 
manent root  in  the  Jewish  soil.  The  strength  of  that 
tendency  in  Israel,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  its 
eradication,  undoubtedly  arose  mainly  from  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  which  but  par- 
tially revealed  the  purposes  of  God,  aud  associated  itself 
in  so  many  ways  with  the  local,  the  fleshly  and  temporal. 
Serious  and  thoughtful  minds,  which  could  ]>cnetrate 
beneath  the  surface,  perceived  in  all  its  institutions  and 
services  a  manifestation  of  God,  entirely  different  in  its 
character  and  design  from  anything  that  was  to  be 
found  in  heathenism,  and  caught  a  spirit  that  was  alike 
opposed  to  the  senselessness  of  its  idolatry  and  the  foul- 
ness of  its  corruptions.  But  the  great  multitude,  who 
were  ever  prone  to  look  to  the  mere  show  and  garniture 
of  things,  naturally  paid  more  regard  to  tl»e  resem- 
blances, than  the  differences  between  Judaism  and  hea- 
thenism: with  them  the  shell  was  in  a  manner  every- 
thing, the  kernel  nothing;  and  seeing,  as  they  did,  in 
heathenism  a  pomp  and  glory  that  fascinated  the  senses, 
and  withal  a  tendency  to  adapt  itself  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  human  heart,  while  it  had  many  resources  to 
work  ii]ion  its  fears  and  hopes,  they  were  but  too 
ready  to  fraternize  and  fall  iu  with  such  a  worship. 
But  tho  true  at  length  prevailed,  because  it  was  of  God, 
while  the  false  sunk  under  the  weight  of  its  own  vanity 
and  corruptions;  and  for  the  world  at  large  there  only 
needs  the  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  bring  every  form  of  idol-worship  to 
cease  from  among  men.  For  there  is  but  one  image 
which  God  can  own,  or  wliich  men  can  find  really  ser- 


viceable to  aid  their  conceptions  of  his  being  and  charar- 
ter,  one  that  he  himself  has  made;  naraelv,  the  intelligent, 
rational,  and  holy  nature  of  tnan-an  image,  which  W 
came  marred  in  the  hands  of  its  original  possessor,  as  it 
still  is  in  those  of  his  natural  descendants:  but  which  has 
reapjHsared  in  all  its  completeness  in  Christ,  and  in  ■ 
measure  also  is  found  in  his  jx-ople,  in  proportion  as 
they  have  imbibed  Uie  spirit  of  his  gospel,  and  have 
become  conformed  to  bis  likeness. 

IDUMjB'A,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Kdom  (which  signifies  rtdneu),  derived  from  Ksau,  G« 
xxxrt.a,  the  elder  twin  brother  of  Jacob— 31"  25';  29  50' 
N.  lat.;  and  35°  38'  9"  E.  long.  {See  Esau.)  We  find 
Edom  as  the  name  of  the  people,  Nu  n  *),«;  and  of  the 
country,  J«x  xlii.iT.  The  phrase  "land  of  Edom''  fre- 
quently appears,  Nu.  xiL  4 ;  xxxiii.  3T,*e.  "  Field  of  Edom." 
Ju.  t.  4.  The  children  of  Edom,  daughter  of  Kdom,  u. 
i».  II,  2L  Edomite,  Edomitos,  De.  xxliLT;  i  Ki  xi  l.  I<lu- 
intea  or  Edom  was  the  mountainous  tract  l>etwccn  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  cultivated  land  of  Judea  on  one  side  «f 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  of  the  Moabites  on  the  other. 
On  the  north-west  Edom  touched  upon  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  and  on  the  west  it  was  separated 
from  Egypt  by  the  Midianites  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
by  the  deBert  to  the  north  of  Mount  Sinai.  On 
the  east  and  on  the  south  the  wide  desert  of  Arabia 
was  thinly  peopled  by  other  trilies  of  Arabs  of  the  same 
wandering  unsettled  habits,  the  nearest  being  the  S»- 
beans,  Uagarites,  and  other  tribes  of  Midianites.  Is 
later  times  the  boundaries  of  Idunnea  extended  north- 
wards almost  to  Hebron,  and  even  included  part  of  the 
hill  country  of  Judea.  Previously  to  the  occupation 
of  Edom  by  the  descendants  of  Esau,  it  was  called 
Mount  Seir,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Oe  xl».  s,  where  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings  that  were 
with  him  smote  the  Horites  in  their  Mount  Seir. 
The  Horites  of  Mount  Seir  dwelt  in  caverns  in  the 
mountains,  whence  their  name  is  derived,  "  Hor,"  c*rr ; 
and  Jerome  tells  us  that  at  his  day  "  tho  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  Idumaea  to  Pctra  and  Aila  was  full 
of  caverns,  used  as  dwellings  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive heat"  (Jcr.onObadlah).  Traces  of  these  abode*  are 
yet  seen  in  and  about  Petra.  To  the  Horim  succeeded 
the  children  of  Esau,  Da  U.  «  Esau  had  removed 
here  daring  his  father  s  lifetime,  and  his  third  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Ishmael  and  sister  of  Xabaioth.  whose 
descendants  the  Nabatheans  long  after  obtained  chief 
power  in  the  land  of  Edom.  The  northers  part  of 
Mount  Seir  is  now  called  Jebal,  and  the  southern 
E'shcrah.  At  the  base  of  the  chain  are  low  hills  of 
limestone  or  argillaceous  rock ;  then  lofty  masws  of 
porphyry,  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  moun- 
tain; above  these  is  sandstone  broken  into  irregular 
ridges  and  group  of  cliffs,  and  farther  hack  arc  ridges 
of  limestone,  probably  nearly  3000  feet  high.  The 
porphyry  cliffs  are  estimated  to  »«  elevated  fully  2000 
feet  above  the  great  vaUey  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  jElanitic  Gulf.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  moun- 
tain tract  between  the  Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert 
above  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical 
miles.  The  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  are  entirely  desert  and  sterile,  while  those  on  tin- 
east  are  visited  by  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tuto  of 
herbs  and  occasional  trees.  The  valleys  arc  full  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  the  eastern  and  higher  part 
being  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding  good  crops. 
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As  long  as  the  navigation  of  the  sea  wu  difficult, 
Euom  offered  tli.'  readiest  route  for  the  passage  of 
merchants  from  the  Persian  Oulf  to  Egypt.  The 
caravans  or  troops  of  camels  Wen  with  merchandise 
passed  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Oulf  to  Edotu, 
and  thence  to  the  Hebrew  cities  on  the  cast  of  the 
Delta.    Towns  arose  on  the  spots  which  gave  water  t<  i 
the  camels  and  their  owners  on  the  march;  tins, 
flourished  for  some  centuries,  until  it  was  found  that 
the  merchandise  of  the  East  could  bo  carried  won 
cheaply  along  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  and  up  tin 
Red  Sea.    Among  the  towns  either  within  the  bounds 
or  bordering  upon  Edotn  meutioned  in  Scripture  are 
Dinahah,  IW-nih,  Teman,  Avith,  Pau,  Gc.  md  Ti  i\,ai . 
Kadcahbaroea,  Nu  xxxii.  »j  Elath,  3  Kl.  Ht.  B;  Ezion 
geber,  1  Kl  tx.  m  ;  but  the  most  important  place  in  nil 
the  region  was  Selah,  Petra,  or  Joktheel.  the  capital  ot 
Arabia  Pctrwa.    This  city  was  situated  alsiut  11"  mile 
S  s  E.  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  small  inclosed  hollow  in 
the  range  of  Mount  Hor,  on  the  east  side  of  Wady 
Arahah,  and  surrounded  by  steep  cliffs  of  a  rose- 
coloured  Kind-it- -tie,  but  watered  by  a  brook  which 
gave  the  spot  its  value.    The  place  is  called  in  Scrip 
ture  Selah,  the  rock,  3  Ki.  dr.  J  -.  la.  xrt.  i ;  of  which  Petni 
is  the  Creek  translation  having  the  same  meaning.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  ancient  city, 
though  it  could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  natural 
boundaries  formed  by  the  mountains,  namely,  a  length 
of  a  little  mora  titan  a  mile,  with  a  variable  breadth  of 
half  a  mile;  but  following  the  irregular  line  formed  by 
the  numerous  valleys  which  open  into  the  principal 
one,  the  circumference  may  have  been  four  or  five 
miles;  it  was  nevertheless  a  place  of  great  magnificent 
(strab<>,  Pliny.  J<>M't>hiia),  and  commanded  a  large  «lian-  ot 
the  traffic  of  the  East.    Hcing  withdrawn  from  all  tlx 
caravan  routes,  the  roads  which  lead  to  it  through 
the  dreary  mountain  passes  cannot  be  found  without 
the  help  of  a  guide.    On  one  side  the  entrance  is  through 
a  frightful  chasm,  so  narrow  that  not  more  than  two 
horsemen  can  ride  a-brc.-ist:  on  the  other  side,  the  road 
which  leads  down  into  it  is  too  steep  for  a  loaded 
camel.    The  small  bnsik  <  Pliny.  N'at  IH»ls.  2«,  t  m)  which 
enters  the  valley  through  the  Wady  Syke  on  the  east, 
was  paved  at  the  bottom,  ami  the  sides  were  faced 
with  hewn  masonry.     Considerable  remains  of  the 
wall  and  pavement,  and  some  large  flagstones  belong- 
ing to  a  paved  way  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the  river, 
still  remain,  a*  do  the  foundations  of  several  bridges 
that  spanned  its  channel.    Labofde  and  Linant  arrived 
from  the  south  and  descended  by  the  ravine ;  advanc- 
ing a  little,  they  "commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
city  covered  with  ruins,  and  of  its  superb  inclosure  of 
rocks  pierced  with  myriads  of  tombs,  which  form  a 
eeries  of  wondrous  ornaments  all  round."    The  city 
contains  a  number  of  remarkable  excavations.  The 
temples  hewn  out  of  the  rock  are  all  of  a  Roman  style 
of  architecture,  ornamented  with  porticcN  and  Corin- 
thian columns  of  the  age  of  the  Autonines.  One 
building,  to  which  the  Arabs  have  given  the  name  of 
I  Loose  of  Pharaoh,  is  in  the  form  of  a  square  thirty -four 
Vtirds  •  ach  way.     The  four  walls  arc  nearly  •  1 1 1 i it -.  and 
the  cast  one  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  cornice;  but 
tho  other  details  with  which  the  interior  was  over- 
loaded were  iu  stucco  plastered  on  the  walls.  The  front 
facing  the  north  was  adorned  with  a  colonnade,  of  which  ' 
four  pillars  are  still  standing;  and  behind  the  colonnade 
is  a  piazza,  from  which  three  chambers  are  entered.  One 


of  them  by  a  noble  arch  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
high,  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  fragments  of 
columns  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  theatre,  which  is  of 
a  semicircular  form,  with  seats  cut  like  steps  in  the  rock, 
is  capable  of  holding  4000  persons.  A  triumphal  arch 
(No.  353)  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  spans  the  narrow 


13.11]      Trillin)  itud  Arcli  at  Petra.  -  Labor  k> 

gorge  by  which  the  city  is  entered.  The  tombs  in  which 
the  inhabitants  were  buried  remain  in  the  form  of 
cells  pierced  into  the  cliffs  on  all  sides,  and  upon  differ- 
ent levels,  around  the  theatre,  the  market-place,  the 
temples,  and  along  the  roads  even  for  miles  out  of  the 
city;  but  the  dwelling-places  of  the  living  have  long 
since  disappeared,  swept  away  in  all  probability  by  the 
waters  of  the  little  stream,  which  in  the  winter  season 
is  often  swollen  to  a  torrent,  (llartktt's  Forty  Days  Id  tn« 
Dc«urt  >  The  most  remarkable  tombs  stand  near  the 
road  which  follows  the  course  of  the  brook.  The  first 
of  these  on  the  right  is  cut  in  a  mass  of  whitish  rock 
which  is  in  some  measure  insulated.  The  interior  has 
been  a  place  of  sepulture.  Farther  on  to  the  left  is  a 
wide  facade  of  rather  a  low  proportion  loaded  with 
ornaments  in  the  Ki  man  manner,  but  in  kid  taste,  with 
an  infinity  of  broken  lines,  unnecessary  angles  and 
projections,  multiplied  pediment*,  half-|iediinents,  and 
pedestabt  set  upon  columns  that  sup|s>rt  nothing — all 
most  fantastical ;  wlutt  is  observed  of  this  front  is  ap- 
plicable more  or  less  to  every  specimen  o£  K<>inau  design 
at  Petra.  The  doorway  lias  triglyphs  over  the  entnli- 
lature,  and  flowers  in  the  mctojHw.  The  chamber 
within  is  not  so  large  as  the  exterior  indicates.  Im- 
mediately  over  this  front  is  another  of  almost  equal 
extent,  but  so  wholly  distinct  from  it  that  even  the 
centres  do  not  correspond  the  doorway  has  tho  same 
ornaments.  The  rest  of  the  body  of  the  design  is  no 
more  than  a  front  without  anv  other  decoration  than  a 
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plain  moulding.  Upon  this  aro  set  in  a  recess  four  tall 
and  taper  pyramids.  The  interior  of  the  mausoleum  is 
of  moderate  faze,  with  two  sepulchral  recesses  upon  each 
side,  and  one  in  form  of  an  arched  alcove  at  the  upper 
end;  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  the  narrow  terrace  upon 
which  it  opens  (irbj  and  Xingim,  p.  406-4W).  The  engraving. 


(364  1      Pitra.  South-east  rle*  of  the  K  hanWl  -  Labonlr 


No.  354,  represents  the  principal  monument,  the  Khasne", 
or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh,  so  called  from  the  belief  of 
the  natives  that  the  wealth  of  Pharaoh,  the  supposed 
founder  of  such  costly  edifices,  is  inclosed  within  the 
urn  which  surmounts  it*  top,  at  a  height  of  120  feet. 
Hence  whenever  they  |<a*s,  they  discharge  their  guns 
at  the  urn  in  the  hops,  of  demolishing  it  and  thereby 
obtaining  the  treasure.  This  monument  is  sculptured 
out  of  an  enormous  and  compact  block  of  freestone, 
slightly  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron.  Although  the  front 
is  so  splendid,  the  interior  appears  un  finishes  I,  and  the 
monument  seems  to  have  ls-en  abandoned  soon  after 
it  was  executed.  There  are  two  lateral  chambers,  one 
of  which  is  irregularly  formed,  while  the  other  present* 
two  hollows,  apparently  for  two  coffinB,  which  may- 
have  been  placed  provisionally  in  this  little  rt>ck  until 
the  grand  receptacle  should  be  completed.  Linant 
sketched  a  tomb  which  seemed  to  combine  in  itself  two 
characters,  each  of  which  may  be  found  separately  in 
th«we  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  "the  upper  jwt  being 
in  the  Syriaco-Kgyptian  style,  the  lower  part  decorated 
in  the  Gro?cc~  Roman  fashion."  To  the  right  of  this 
monument  are  two  totalis  entirely  detached  from  tho 
rock  of  which  they  had  formed  a  part.  An  excavation 
in  an  unfinished  state  afforded  a  clue  to  the  plan  which 
was  pursued  in  the  construction  of  the  other  monuments. 
Tlie  rock  was  at  first  cut  down  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  leaving  buttresses  on  each  side  which  pre- 
served the  original  inclination  of  its  surface.  The  front 
thus  made  snfooth  was  next  marked  out  according  to 
the  style  of  architecture  adopted,  and  then  the  capitals 
and  columns  were  fashioned.  Thus  the  workman  began 
at  the  top  and  finished  at  the  liottom,  allowing  the 
weight  of  the  material  to  rest  on  the  ground  until  the 
monument  was  completed.  A  strange  spectacle!  a 
city  filled  with  tombs,  some  scarcely  ltegun,  some 
finished,  looking  as  new  and  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 


just  come  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  while  otben 
were  fallen  into  ruin  and  covered  with  brambles. 

The  peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  two  gulfi  at  tlx 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  in  ancient  time*  held  by  the 
Midianites,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  usually  at  peaos  with 
Egypt  and  dependent  on  that  kingdom.  The  Egyptiani 

not  only  worked  the  copper 
mines  in  the  peninsula  and 
held  Feiran  iParaa  .  S    ,  . 
Uie   chief  town,  but  alto 
several  small  towns  on  the 
coast,   particularly  at  the 
bead  of   the  eastern  gulf, 
named  Ezion-gcber,  inatput 
still  marke<|  by  its  Egyptian 
name  Wady  Tahe.  the  vaJlcy 
of  the  city,  and  the  only  port 
on  the  Red  Sea  which  natu- 
rally belonged  to  the  Yjioa- 
ilea.      When  Moses,  after 
escaping    out  of  Egypt 
reached    Eaon-geber,  ami 
there  left  the  friendly  Mi 
dianitcs,  he  asked  leave  J 
the  Edomites  to  pas*  through 
their  baud,  Nn  x  »;  but  bung 
refused,  he  made  a  circuit 
through  the  countries  to  the 
east  of   Mount   Hot,  and 
reaohed  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  through  the  bind  of  Moab.    From  that  time 
forward  the  wars  of  Judea  with  the  Edomites  "err 
almost  unceasing. 

Hittury.  —  The  early  Edomites  were  strict  be- 
lievers in  one  true  God,  but  in  course  of  time  they 
became  idolaters  (*  Ch.  »*».  »t>;  Joseph.  AnUq  iv. I,  »V  They 
were  a  warlike  and  unsettled  |>eople,  whose  a  hole  pr» 
jierty  consisted  in  their  cattle,  their  waggons,  ami  what 
their  waggons  could  carry.  They  did  not  cultivate  thr 
soil  and  had  no  respect  for  a  Landmark.  Like  thr 
Tshmaelites  their  hand  was  against  every  man,  a»l 
every  man's  hand  against  them,  Oc  art  iz 

When  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israelites  first  plaoeJ 
th<-ir  armies  under  one  leader,  and  nude  Saul  their 
kitig,  the  Edomites  were  among  the  enemies  from 
whom  he  had  to  clear  the  frontier,  iSa.iirC  Aathr 
Hebrew  kingdom  grew  stronger,  David,  after  cooqno- 
ing  the  Philistines,  the  Moa bites,  and  the  Syrians,  put 
garrisons  into  the  chief  cities  of  Edom  to  stop  their 
inroads  for  the  future,  »Sa.rtli  14.  The  Edomites  ha' 
lieen  living  for  many  generations  under  one  petty  chkf 
or  king,  and  the  names  are  known  of  seven  "duke* 
that  came  of  Hori"  (Lotan,  Shobal,  Zibeon,  Anab. 
Dishon,  Ezer,  and  Dishan),  and  of  eight  king*  'Beu, 
Jobab,  Husham,  Hadad,  Sam  Lab,  Saul,  Baal  hanaa 
and  Hadar),  who  ruled  over  them  "l>efore  there  rafrjeJ 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel."  C«  inns,* 
They  were,  however,  too  unsettled  to  allow  of  the  pow 
descending  from  father  to  son;  and  the  cities  of  Teanas 
and  Rozrah,  with  other  places,  in  their  turn  gave  chief* 
to  the  whole  tribe,  Q«  aaa-fL;  l  Ch  I.  43.  Josh,  the  c»f 
tain  of  1  Vivid'-  forces,  put  an  end  to  this  line  of  king*, 
and  during  the  six  montlis  he  remained  in  Edooi.  be 
slew  every  man  anil  every  male  child  in  the  land, 
who  did  not  escape  from  him  by  flight.  Atnot* 
those  who  fled  was  Hadad.  a  son  of  the  chief,  whose 
servants  carried  him  off  in  safety,  and  brought  biniuU" 
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Egypt,  where  lie  was  kindly  received  by  the  king  of 
JiuLartis,  1  Ki  ii  is.  For  the  rest  of  David's  reign,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Solomon,  the  Edomites 
remained  in  quiet  obedience  to  the  king  of  Judea. 

It  is  probable  that  during  the  quiet  of  Solomon's 
reign,  the  caravans  through  the  land  of  Edom  were  more 
numerous,  and  the  wealth  of  the  cities  greater,  than 
when  the  country  was  independent.     The  most  im- 
portant route  was  from  Dedau  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
through  Teman,  and  thence  on  to  Egypt.  Another  great 
route  which  crossed  the  first  near  Petra  was  from 
Sheba,  in  South  Arabia,  to  Jerusalem,  Jobrt.  i»;  U  xxl 
IX 14    To  increase  the  trade  from  the  coasts  of  the  lied 
Sea  to  Jerusalem,  Solomon,  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
jointly  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  merchant-ships  at  Ezion- 
jreber,  the  jwrt  at  the  head  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf.  The 
sbj|M  were  of  the  largest  class,  and  called*  sliips  of 
Tarsus,  taking  their  name  from  that  city  so  famous 
fur  ship  building.     The  ships  were  launched  once  in 
three  years,  and  were  manned  by  Tyrian  sailors.  As 
they  sailed  only  with  the  wind,  and  bartered  along  the 
coast,  their  progress  was  slow ;  the  voyage  out  and 
back  probably  occupying  two  years,  the  tliird'  being 
*pent  in  port,  while  the  foreign  treasures  were  sent  on 
to  Tyre  and  Jerusalem.    This  new  trade  was  no  loss 
to  the  cities  of  Edom,  as  the  caravans  from  Ezion-gehcr 
all  passed  through  their  country.     Solomon's  sliips 
brought  gold  from  Ophir,  the  port  of  the  Nubian  gold 
mines,  with  ajK.-s,  ivory,  ebony,  and  rare  birds  from  the 
countries  beyond  Abyssinia,  l  Ki.  la  x. 

As  Solomon's  life  drew  to  a  close  bis  power  grew 
weaker.    He  had  married  an  Egyptian  princess,  a 
daughter  of  Shishank  of  Bubastis,  and  his  first  trouble 
came  from  his  father-in-law.   It  has  bc«-n  already  stated 
that  when  young  Hadad  the  Edomite  fled  from  David, 
lie  was  kimlly  received  in  Egypt.    Shishank  gave  him 
the  sister  of  his  own  queen  Tahpenes  to  wife ;  and 
Hadad's  son  Genuhath  was  reared  in  the  palace  with 
the  Egyptian  princes.    When  Sliishank  of  Bubastis 
became  king  of  all  Egypt,  and  too  strong  to  value  bis 
Alliance  with  the  Israelites,  he  sent  back  Hadad,  who 
was  now  more  than  forty  years  old,  to  raise  the  Edomites 
in  rebellion  against  Solomon  and  to  make  himself  king. 
The  Edomites  readily  followed  Hadad  in  an  attack  upon 
their  old  enemies  the  Israelites,  l  Kl  si.  u,  and  at  once 
stopped  Solomon's  trade  on  the  Red  Sea.   Eighty  years 
afterwards,  B.O.  S'J7,  Jehoshapliat  king  of  Judah  again 
made  the  Edomite*  submit.    He  dethroned  their  king, 
sent  a  deputy  from  Jerusalem  to  rule  over  them,  and 
attempted  to  regain  the  trade  of  the  Red  K^a.  For 
this  purpose  he  built  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  at 
Ezkro-gcber,  but  the  port  was  attacked  and  his  sliips 
broken  to  pieces  either  by  the  Edomiiesor  by  the  Egy|>- 
r.  .ii-    and  the  Israelites  were  never  again  masters  of 
the  trade  on  the  Red  Sea.    In  the  reign  of  Jehornm, 
the  fruccemor  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Edomites  revolted  from 
Judah  and  again  made  for  themselves  a  king.  Jehoram 
fought  a  severe  battle  with  them,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  Edomite*  remained  independent,  :  kl  mil  so. 
u.c.  S38,  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  fought  another  great 
l>attle  with  the  Edomites,  and  slew  many  thousands  of 
them  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  near  the  Dead  Sea.  He  also 
took  the  city  of  Selah  (Petra)  afterward*  called  Jok- 
theel,  2  Kl.  xir.  t,  and  the  record  of  the  event  is  the  first 
mention  in  history  of  this  interesting  city. 

l_"ansia,h  or  Azariah,  the  next  king  of  Judah,  followed 
uf  thin  eonquest  of  Petra  by  again  acquiring  for  tho 


trade  of  his  nation  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  Solomon's  port 
had  lieen  atEzion-geberon  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  . Klanitic  Gulf,  but  there  may  have  been  reasons  for 
thinking  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  better  suited  for 
ships,  and  there  Uzziah  built  the  town  of  Elath,  the 
/Elana  of  the  Romans,  and  now  called  Akabah,  not 
five  miles  from  the  old  port.  The  Jews,  however, 
were  not  strong  enough  either  to  use  or  to  hold  these 
conquests,  and  in  a  very  few  years  Elath  and  Petra 
were  again  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Edom,  ..  Ki.  \i\ 
B.C.  742,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  while 
the  land  was  invaded  on  the  north  by  the  powerful 
Syrians,  and  on  the  east  by  the  equally  powerful  Philis- 
tines, the  Edomites  overrun  the  southern  portion,  and 
carried  off  numerous  captives.  Aliaz  in  his  dcs|iair 
took  the  unwise  step  of  calling  in  the  Assyrians  to  help 
him.  The  Assyrians  readily  came,  but  they  only  added 
to  the  misfortunes  of  Judea,  and  they  carried  off  such 
treasure  as  had  escaped  the  farmer  invaders,  s  Ch  xxtiU. 
is  Then  probably  was  written  the  prophecy  of  Joel, 
who  says  that  what  the  first  flights  of  locusts  had  left, 
the  latter,  namely  the  Assyrians,  had  eaten,  ch  i.  4,  and 
also  Ps.  lxxxiii.,  in  which  the  poet  declare-*  that  among 
the  enemies  who  had  made  a  league  for  the  destruction 
of  the  nation,  were  the  Edomitca  and  Moabites,  and 
Plulistines  and  Tyrian*;  and  that  the  Assyrians  also 
had  come  to  help  those  descendants  of  Lot.  On  the 
conquest  of  Judea  by  the  Babylonians,  B.C.  600,  the 
Edomites  again  rushed  in  to  snatch  at  their  share 
of  the  iHXity.  When  Jerusalem  was  being  stormed 
and  plundered  by  the  Chaldean  army,  the  Edomites 
cried  "  Raze  it,  raze  it,  even  to  its  foundations,"  Ft. 
eunU  ;  and  the  anger  of  the  Jews  against  the  in- 
sult* and  lesser  injuries  caused  by  the  Edomites,  was 
almost  equal  to  that  which  they  felt  against  the 
Babylonians.  It  was  then  that  the  prophet  Ezekicl 
wrote  that,  in  punishment  for  the  cruelty  of  Edom 
against  Judah,  it  should  at  a  future  day  be  made  deso- 
late even  as  far  as  Teman,  and  the  men  of  Dedau 


should  lie  put  to  the  sword,  ch.  \xr ,  and  tliat  the  cities 
of  Mount  Seir  should  be  hud  waste,  ch.  ui>  It  was  then 
that  the  prophet  Obadiah  wrote  of  the  city  of  Petra, 
that  the  pride  of  its  heart  had  deceived  it,  that  though 
dwelling  on  high  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  it  should  be 
brought  low. 

When  Cyrus  kuig  of  Persia  led  his  conquering  armies 
westward,  and  restored  the  Jew  ish  captives  in  Babylon 
to  their  country,  giving  tbeiu  leave  to  rebuild  tlieir 
temple,  B.C.  536,  the  Edomites  were  among  the  nation* 
whom  he  conquered.  Tho  Jews  rejoiced  at  hearing  of 
their  slaughter,  and  thought  it  a  just  punishment  for 
former  injuries,  I»  UlU.  The  Edomite*,  w  ith  tho  rest 
of  their  Arab  neigh hours,  remained  subject  to  Persia 
as  loug  as  that  empire  Lasted,  butregained  their  independ- 
ence when  the  Persians  were  overthrown  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  About  this  time  we  find  the  name  of  Na- 
hatreans,  or  NYl.aioth,  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edom. 
This  did  not  imply  that  any  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  population,  for  in  the  lxiok  of  Genesis,  ch.  xxv ,  among 
the  Aral»  of  the  desert,  or  sons  of  Islunael,  we  find 
Nebaioth  mentioned  together  with  Kcdar  and  Tema, 
and  other  tribes  of  that  neighbourhood,  It  had  lwen 
usual  for  the  Edomites  of  Petra  to  send  a  yearly  tribute 
of  a  lamb  to  Jerusalem,  and  Isaiah  says,  "  Send  ye  the 
lamb  to  the  nder  of  the  land  from  Selah,  through  tike 
desert,  unto  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  ch  xrt.  1. 
And  in  the  later  writings  of  Isaiah,  the  same  tribute  it 
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said  U<  \k-  sent  from  the  Natations,  ch.  Ix.  7.  We  see 
HsMljfiUtl  tliat  the  Edomites  of  Selah  or  Petra  are  also 
called  NaliaUoan*;  ami  in  yet  later  times  we  shall  find 
the  names  of  Arabia  Nabata-a  and  Arabia  Petrasa  both 
given  to  the  desert  country  of  Edom.  At  the  same 
time  we  find  an  alteration  in  the  limit*  of  Edom,  which 
were  n>>w  removed  oh  for  a*  the  hill  country  of  Judea. 
Historians  rarely  sjieak  of  any  but  the  governing  class 
in  a  nation;  so  much  so,  that  if  from  any  cause  these 
are  removed  and  a  lower  class  rises  into  notice,  the 
country  seems  peopled  by  a  new  race  of  men;  thus  it 
was  in  tliis  southern  portion  of  Judea.  When  the 
priests  and  nobles  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the 
Babylonians,  the  peasant*  left  behind  readily  loaned 
one  nation  with  the  K- 1  unites,  with  whom  they  were 
more  closely  allied  in  blood  and  feeling  than  with  their 
Jewish  masters,  and  henceforth  we  shall  find  two  mean- 
ings belonging  to  the  won  I  Edomite  or  Id  u  ma -an  ; 
sometimes  the  name  will  Itelong  to  the  A  rata  of  the 
desert  about  Petra,  but  the  Greek  name  of  Idumtean  more 
usually  belongs  to  the  less  wandering  race  of  southern 
Judea,  within  twenty  miles  of  Jerusalem ;  the  wilder 
Edomites  or  N'abatxana  being  driven  back  to  the  Bouth 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  successors  of  Alexander  never 
held  Edom.  The  Ptolemies  were  willing  to  uphold  it 
as  an  independent  state,  usefully  placed  between  Egypt 
and  her  rival  kingdoms.  Antigonus,  when  king  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  take  the 
city  of  Petra.  Having  heanl  that  the  NabaUeans  had 
left  the  city  less  guarded  than  usual,  he  sent  forward 
four  thousand  light  armed  foot  ami  six  hundred  horse, 
who  overpowered  the  guard  and  seized  the  city.  The 
Arabs,  when  they  heard  of  what  had  happened,  returned 
in  the  night,  surrounded  the  place,  came  upon  the  Greeks 
from  above,  and  overcame  them  with  such  (laughter, 
that,  of  the  four  thousand  six  hundred  men,  only  fifty 
returned  t->  Antigonus  to  tell  the  tale.  The  Nabatsans 
then  sent  to  Antigonus  to  complain  of  this  crafty  attack 
ujion  Petra.  He  endeavoured  to  put  them  off  their 
guanl  by  disowning  the  acts  of  his  general,  and  sent 
them  home  with  promises  of  peace,  but  at  the  same 
time  sent  forward  his  son  Demetrius  with  four  thousand 
horse  and  four  thousand  foot  to  tako  revenge.  The 
Arabs,  however,  were  on  their  guanl;  and  tlieso  eight 
thousand  men  under  the  brave*  Demetrius  were  unable 
to  force  their  way  through  the  nanrow  pass  into  the 
city  (DioASlc  lib  tix  )  When  the  Maccabees  made  the 
Jews  again  for  a  short  time  an  independent  nation, 
they  renewed  the  old  war  with  the  Idumteans,  but  they 
did  not  attempt  to  enforce  Jewish  authority  over  any 
portion  of  the  country,  except  that  which  had  once 
been  Judea.  Judas  Macoabeus,  B.C.  104,  did  not  inarch 
farther  southward  than  the  heights  of  Acrabattene, 
which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  coun- 
try of  Edom  (Josephus,  Ant.  xll  ».  1,  and  all).  0,  tt 

In  the  roign  of  the eiujieror Trajan,  Arabia  Nabatwa 
was  received  into  the  bound*  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  rocky  fastness  of  Petra  was  obliged  to  receive  a 
Roman  garrison.  Under  the  Romans  the  city  once 
more  liecame  prosperous,  but  this  prosperity  was  only 
a  gleam  of  brightness  liefore  its  death.  The  improve- 
ments in  navigation,  and  the  geographical  discoveries 
marked  by  the  voyage  of  Scylax  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
by  that  of  Kudoxu*  in  the  roign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
II.,  and  by  that  of  Hippalus  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
j>eror  Claudius,  slowly  but  surely  ruin.  . I  these  cities  in 
the  dc*ert.  The  trade  winds  had  been  discovered  bet' 


the  mouth*  of  the  Indus  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
Alexandrian  merchants  regularly  sailed  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  India  and  Ceylon.  Tyre  and  Sidon  lost  their  trade 
by  sea,  and  Petra  its  trade  by  land;  and  in  the  rdfn 
of  the  emperor  Valens,  alxmt  A.D.  370,  Petra «w  again 
recovered  by  it*  native  Arabs,  but  lost  its  importance, 
and  it*  fall  was  hardly  noticed  by  historians  {iwni*. 
UUL  lib.  It  ;  Zox.unen.  EccL  Hist  lib  ti  \      In  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  N  otitis*  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  century  it 
appears  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Third  Palestine. 
Of  it*  bi*lio|M»,  Gcrmanus  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Selcueia,  A.D.  359,  and  Theodorus  at  that  of  Jeruaakm, 
a.d.  536  (Rcland).    From  that  time  the  nwk  city  <nt 
lost  to  the  civilized  world,  and  had  no  place  in  the 
map  until  it  was  discovered  by  Rurckhardt  in  our  own 
days  <sharr«'*  Historic  Note.)    Burckhanlt  passed  through 
the  land  of  Edom  in  1812,  entering  it  from  the  north; 
in  1818  Messrs.  Legh,  Bardie* ,   Irby  and  Mangle* 
entered  at  the  same  point,  and  ten  years  later  Lalxmle 
and  Linant  entered  from  the  south,  since  when  it  ha* 
been  visited  and  described  by  numerous  travellers.  The 
whole  region  ia  at  present  occupied  by  various  tribe* 
of   Bedouin  Arab*   ( llnrckhardts  TrttTnU  ;  fU>Uln«o&*«  B t 
Researches    Lalmrue.,  Voyage  de  V  Arable  PCtrtSe ;  Olio  i  Twr* 
In  the  East;  Schubert ;  Stephens;  Irby  and  Mangle).  [j.b.] 

ILLYR ICUM.  a  district  of  country  lying  along  the 
north-cast  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  of  very  uncertain 
dimension*.  Even  in  ancient  time*  it  appears  to  have 
been  understood  somewhat  differently  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers;  and  among  the  Romans  it  often  shifted 
it*  Itoundariea,  from  the  incursion*  of  the  GauU  and 
other  local  vicissitude*.  It  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  simply  a*  the  extreme  limit 
to  which,  in  the  direction  toward  Rome,  St.  Paul  at » 
particular  period  had  carried  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
Ro.  xt.  is.  The  inhabitant*  were  a  wild  race,  the  Wind  of 
mountaineers  of  Greece,  and  in  modern  time*  hare  their 
representative*  in  the  Albanian*.  But  nothing  depend! 
cither  on  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  district,  or  the 
particular  character  of  the  people,  for  the  eluridatwo 
of  Scripture;  and  it  i*  enough  to  have  indicated  it*  gene- 
ral position. 

IMAGERY,  CHAMBERS  OF.   8m  Chamber 
IMMAN'UEL,  or  EMMANUEL  [Qtd-mAM 
the  name  imposed  on  the  prospective  child,  which  the 
Lonl  by  Isaiah  declared  he  would  give  a*  a  sign  to  the 
house  of  David,  Is  HI,  ML    It  ha*  been  a  long-agitated 
question,  whether  the  child  meant  wag  the  Messiah,  >* 
a  child  born  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  pern*}*  to 
himself,  typical  of  the  birth  at  some  future  time  of  the 
Messiah:  or,  finally,  of  nuch  a  child  simply,  with  nolhing 
more  than  a  name  and  accompaniment*,  that  admitted 
of  being  accommodated  to  Messiah1  s  person  and  both- 
It  is  the  former  alone  of  these  opinions  that  we  belief* 
to  be  justified  by  the  use  made  by  the  evangelist  Mat 
thew,  eh  L  tt, »,  and  even  by  the  original  passage  itself 
when  closely  examined,  and  viewed  in  all  its  parte 
But  the  investigation  of  the  subject  is  too  long  and  cxd 
plicated  for  a  work  like  the  present.    Those  who  «■* 
to  see  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  here  indicated.  siH 
find  them  in  Fairboirn's  J/crm rtteut iVti /  .VcmseA  f- 
416,  seq.     Other  view*  may  be  seen  in  Parse*  ■ 
huiah,  the  Commentariti  of  Grotius,  Meyer,  Olshau** 
Alfoni,  ice,  also  the  Srripturt  Ttstitmn9  of  Dr  Pf» 
Smith. 

IMPUTE,  IMPUTATION.  The  tmm  <i  the  <* 
ginal  verb,  which  correspond*  to  our  impuU  both  in 
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Dm  Hebrew  (yen)  and  Greek  (Xayifo/Mu),  is  simply  to 

cown/,  rrr/-on,  or  be  counted,  reckoned,  chanjed  to  one. 
Anil  ho  our  transistor*  understand  them,  and  use  these 
English  equivalents  interchangeably  with  impute,  Ro 
ir  S  i,  8, *.    The  word  itself  (Koy^ofiai)  seems  not  to 
convey  any  meaning  beyond  this.    It  is  the  context 
alone  that  determines  whether  that  which  is  said  to 
lie  counted  or  reckoned  to  one  is  something  which 
actually  or  personally  belongs  to  him,  or  something  which 
belongs  not  to  him  in  this  sense,  but  to  another,  and  is 
simply  set  down  to  his  account,  so  that  he  is  regarded 
and  treated  as  if  the  thing  in  the  strict  and  pro]>er 
senite  were  his.    The  English  word,  from  the  Latin 
ImjKitarr,  ha*  precisely  the  same  sense,  although  use 
lias  confined  it  to  matters  of  morals,  and  in  great  measure 
indeed  to  things  that  are  blameworthy.  Without 
doubt,  therefore,  the  true  idea  is  better  couoeiveil  by 
the  English  reader  under  such  terms  as  couirf,  reckon; 
fur  the  allusion  seems  to  l>e  to  the  books  of  judgment, 
Dxrli  10;  lie  xx-12;  and  when  this  is  kept  in  mind  the 
phraseology  of  counting  or  setting  down  to  one  is  seen 
to  be  at  once  appropriate  and  forcible.    Undue  stress 
seems  to  have  lieen  laid  by  some  on  the  mere  word, 
as  if  it  Contained  in  itself  a  doctrinal  system,  or 
at  all  events  present**!  an  important  proof  of  that 
system.    Whereas  there  is  obviously  no  more  mystery  in 
the  original  term  than  in  the  English  renderings  men- 
tioned alx>ve.    It  scarcely  needed  the  ability  and  |>aius 
which  a  recent  writer  of  distinction  has  liestowed  on 
it  to  prove  this  point.    Nor  is  it  altogether  clear  that 
the  divines  to  whom  he  refers  do  not  ;..  A  of  the  use 
of  the  word       it*  connection*.    His  work,  however, 
contains  the  most  profound  and  elalsirate  critical  analy 
sis  of  the  words  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  it  as  containing  all  that  can  be 
desired  on  the  subject— Sermon*  on  faith,  by  Bishop 
O'Brien,  2d  ed.  p.  iO'J-UG. 

Wliat  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  is  the  use  or 
application  of  the  words  in  Scripture.    Are  they  ap- 
plied only  to  things  strictly  personal  to  a  man,  or  have 
they  the  wider  latitude  which  we  have  assigned  them? 
It  is  often  asserted  with  great  confidence  that  "there 
is  not  one  passage  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  reckonimj  or  imputing  to  n  man  that  which  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  him,  or  of  charging  on  him  that 
w  hich  ought  not  to  be  charged  on  him  as  a  matter  of 
personal  right."    That  the  words  are  very  frequently 
used  in  relation  to  things  of  this  strictly  jiersonal  char- 
acter is  undeniable,  La.  vll.  IS;  2S«.  xix.  19;  IV  xxxii.  I]  Ho. 
I». ».    When,  in  the  second  of  these  passage*.  Shimei 
says  unto  David,  "Let  not  my  lord  impute  iniquity 
unto  me,"  he  acknowledges  in  the  same  breath  that  the 
sin  was  his  and  only  his—"  for  thy  servant  doth  know 
tliat  I  have  sinned."    It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
the  words  in  question  are  frequently  applied  to  things 
that  do  uot  strictly  lielong  to  us,  but  which,  though 
not  Ijelonging  to  us,  are  set  down  to  our  account,  Lo  xvii 
<  ;  No.  xrtii.  r, ;  ITule  I* ;  Ho.  i»,  o     In  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages it  is  declared  that  the  man  who  brought  not  his 
sacrifice  or  victim  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  according  to  the  divine  institute,  should 
have  blood  imputed  to  him,  and  should  lie  cut  off  from 
among  his  people.  He  had  committed  no  actual  murder. 
y«'t  that  crime  is  imputed  to  him,  and  he  is  dealt  with 
accordingly.  So  in  Paul's  letter  to  Philemon,  the  apostle 
roqucsts  that  the  wrong  w  hich  Onesimus  had  done  might 


bo  placed  to  the  writer*  account,  though  manifestly  he 
had  no  hand  in  committing  it  whatever.  Ami  in  Ho. 
iv.,  where  righteousness  is  said  to  be  imputed  tcithout 
work*,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  imputation  of  righteous- 
ness which  is  not  by  tcvrkt,  ite.,  which  does  not  per- 
sonally  or  actually  belong  to  us,  but  to  another,  and  is 
set  down  to  our  account. 

Divines  find  a  threefold  imputation  in  Scripture, 
viz.  that  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity;  that  of  our 
sins  to  C'hrist;  and  of  his  righteousness  to  us  or  to  his 
|>eople.  In  relation  to  the  firet  of  these,  they  speak  of 
mediate  and  immediate  imputation—  mediate  being  that 
corruption  or  depravity  of  nature  which  we  derive  from 
Adam;  and  immediate,  the  guilt,  or  rather  liability  to 
punishment,  which  belongs  to  us  in  consequence  of  his 
sin.  Tlie  sin  of  Adam  is  counted  in  the  sight  of  (Jod 
as  ours,  and  we  are  dealt  with  accordingly.  In  like 
manner,  the  sins  of  lus  jteoplu  are  counted  to  Christ, 
and  he  is  dealt  with  accordingly — made  tin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin.  Christ's  righteousness,  also,  is  counted 
in  the  sight  of  God  as  ours,  and  we  are  dealt  with 
accordingly — maile  the  ri;/hteou*ne**  of  (iixl  in  him, 
2 Co  t  si;  Ho.  *  i»    {See  J t'HTi fixation.  Six,  kc.) 

This  is  not  the  place  for  anything  like  an  ex|io«ition 
of  these  co- relate  doctrines.  It  is,  however,  but  just 
to  state  that  their  advocates  are  careful  to  guard  against 
two  sources  of  misconception,  to  one  or  other  of  which 
they  think  nearly  all  objections  may  lie  traced.  First, 
they  deny  tliat  imputation  supposes  either  actual  per- 
sonal sin,  or  actual  |ieraoual  righteousness,  in  the  parties 
to  whom  sin  or  righteousness  is  imputed.  Adam's  sin 
never  can  l>e  ours  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was 
his.  The  same  is  true  of  Christ's  righteousness.  In 
both  cases  there  is  simply  a  phuing  to  our  account. 
Second,  they  deny  that  imputation  supposes  any 
transference  of  moral  cliaracter.  The  imputation  of 
sin  or  righteousness  is  not  the  in/union  of  it.  Finally, 
ft.  denial  of  the  imputation  of  sin  removes  none  of  the 
difficulties  connected  w  ith  the  fact  of  mankind  coming 
into  the  world  with  a  liability  to  suffering  and  death 
antecedent  to  all  personal  transgression.  The  natural 
depravity  out  of  which  actual  sin  springs  is  itself  to  be 
regarded  as  |>enal.  Since  then  (Jod  manifestly  deals 
with  us  as  a  guilty  race,  or  treats  us  at  guilty,  this 
doctrine  of  imputation  seems  to  furnish  some  ground 
for  it.  He  can  treat  none  as  either  guilty  or  right- 
eous whom  in  some  sense  he  does  not  hold  or  count 
such.  [h.  r.\ 

INCENSE.  The  compound  of  sweet-smelling  in- 
gredients denoted  by  this  term  ap]*ears  to  have  been 
employed  among  the  covenant- people  only  in  acts  of 
worship;  and  that  sjKcial  comjiound,  which  was  ap 
pointed  to  l"J  used  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of 
common  life.  "As  for  the  perfume  (or  incense)  which 
thou  shalt  make,  ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves  ac- 
cording to  the  composition  thereof;  it  shall  Is?  unto 
thee  holy  for  the  Lord."  Kx.  xxx.  The  ingredients  of 
this  sacred  aroma  are  defined  to  be  equal  |M.rtions  of 
stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense  (for 
which  see  the  several  words');  and  these,  after  lieing 
beaten  small,  were  laid  up  in  the  taUniacle,  to  be 
ready  for  daily  vise.  As  it  was  simply,  however,  in 
connection  with  the  altar  of  incense  that  the  article 
thus  compounded  was  employed  in  the  divine  service, 
the  explanations  necessary  to  bring  out  its  meaning 
and  design  will  l>e  best  given  in  connection  with  it 
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Altar  op  incrxsk,  and  its  ritual  of  suivice.— 
This  Article  <>f  the  tabernacle  furniture  was  made  of 
Wood — sh  i  1 1  im  - wood,  M  it  is  in  tho  English  Bible,  but 
as  it  should  rather  lie,  acacia-wood — overlaid  with  gold; 
on  which  account  it  was  sometimes  called  the  golden 
nltar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
which  was  made  of  brass,  Ex  xl.  J;  Ro.  t,h  :i.  The  form 
WM  squan' — a  cubit  In  breadth,  and  two  cubits  in  height; 
that  is,  it  was  a  stand  made  in  a  square  form,  probably 
alsnit  2\  feet  bmail  and  3.}  feet  high:  of  suitable  pro- 
portions ls>th  ways  for  a  |>o«lestal,  on  which  to  place 
the  pot  or  censer  containing  tho  incense.  The  top  was 
surmounted  by  a  crown  or  projecting  ornament,  and  at 
the  several  corners  were  horns—  partly,  |>erha|>s,  also 
for  ornament,  but  more  especially  as  a  mark  of  cor- 
res|>ono>nce  and  agreement  with  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  For  the  prescriptions  respecting  this  altar 
of  incense  have  throughout  a  bearing  on  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  outer  court,  and  seem  intended  to  place  the 
two  in  a  mutual  relation  to  each  other.  The  name 
alone  of  altar  (roTCt  mizUach,  skying  or  sacrificiug- 

place),  which  is  the  common  designation  of  both,  suffi- 
ciently indicates  this;  for  such  a  term  could  lie  applied 
to  the  incense-table  only  on  the  ground  of  a  real  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  place  where  sacrifices  of 
slain  victims  were  actually  presented.  This  connection 
was  also  marked  by  the  sprinkling  of  its  horns  with  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  on  the  great  day  of  annual 
atonement — the  only  article  apparently  in  the  holy  place 
to  which  that  blood  was  specially  applied— precisely  as 
tl»e  borns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  -  offering  were  also 
sprinkled,  Ex.  xxx  10 ;  Le.  ml.  is,  I*  Then,  there  was  the 
coincidence  of  the  daily  service  at  the  two  altars — the 
offering  of  incense  on  the  one  morning  ami  evening 
(when  the  lamps  were  put  out  and  lighted)  so  as  to 
afford  a  kind  of  perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord, 
corresponding  to  and  concurring  with  the  morning  and 
evening  burnt- offering  on  the  other,  by  which  there 
was  effected  a  kind  of  peqietual  burnt- offering,  Ex.  xxx.  7, 
".cmipared  with  ch  xxlx.  38-42— the  perpetual  incense  within 
ascending  simultaneously  with  the  perpetual  burnt- 
offering  without.  These  various  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  two  altars  seem  plainly  designed  to  indicate  a 
close  relationship  between  them — as  if  the  one  were  some- 
how the  necessary  complement  of  the  other.  And  this 
impression  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  services 
specially  connected  with  each,  neither  could  proceed 
without  the  other:  the  pot  of  incense  hail  every  day  to 
l>e  replenished  with  live-ooaU  from  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  as  the  only  fire  by  which  the  cloud  of  incense 
was  to  lie  raised  from  the  sacred  perfume;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  same  cloud  of  incense  hail  to  be 
raised,  and  sent  by  the  high- priest  into  the  most  holy 
place,  before  he  could  enter  there  with  the  sin-atoning 
blood  that  had  !>een  offered  on  the  brazen  altar,  and 
sprinkle  the  mercy  -  seat.  Instant  death  was  even 
threatened  if  he  presumed  to  enter  without  the  incense 
going  before,  and  covering  the  mercy-seat,  Lo.  xn  U-I1 
So  that,  as  then?  could  l>c  no  incense  offered  without 
lire  from  the  sacrificial  altar  to  kindle  it,  neither  could 
there  l»e  any  acceptable  sacrifice  for  Bin  without  the 
interposition  of  incense  to  oj«>n  the  way  for  its  presen- 
tation. 

Wherein  then  lay  the  virtue  of  this  sacred  odour? 
What  was  expressed  or  *yml>olized  by  it  ?  Tho  per- 
fume, formed  of  the  four  ingredients  already  specified. 


we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  differed  in  itself  imtu 
other  things  of  a  like  kind,  any  farther  than  that  it 
yielded  an  odour  peculiarly  sweet  and  fragrant:  it  wa§ 
the  best  known  of  such  compositions;  and  so  was  set 
apart  for  a  sacred  use,  and  designated  pure  and  holy. 
As  a  sign  of  this  consecration,  and  fitness  for  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  it  hail  the  common  symbol  of  incur 
ruptness  applied  to  it — it  was  salted,  Ex.  xxx.  ■  in<:t  t»m- 
pered  together,  as  in  the  Sept.  and  our  English  Biltle). 
But  not  in  this,  nor  in  the  natural  properties  liehmcmg 
to  it,  did  there  lie  any  virtue  entitling  it  to  such  a 
place  in  sacred  ministrations— for  the  idea  of  some, 
that  it  was  chosen  as  a  corrective  to  the  unpleasant 
smell  apt  to  be  generated  by  offerings  of  blood,  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.   It  was  the  tyrnholieal  mean- 
ing of  tho  perfume  which  alone  was  regarded  in  the 
important  function  assigned  to  it.  The  expressed  od.wn 
of  sweet-smelling  plants  are  the  breath,  as  it  were,  of 
their  pure  and  balmy  nature — a  fragrant  exhalation 
from  their  innermost  being,  most  grateful  to  the  sen**-*, 
and  refreshing  to  the  powers  of  our  bodily  frame.  And 
as  such  it  was  fitted  to  serve  as  an  appropriate  emblem 
of  that  in  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  most  grateful  V> 
the  mind  of  God— namely,  the  devout  breathing  <i 
spiritual  desire  and  affection  toward  him.    What  can 
be  more  pleasing  to  the  (treat  Source  of  life  and  being, 
than  to  find  the  souls  he  has  made  turning  their  re- 
gards to  him  in  the  simplicity  and  confidence  of  faith 
— making  him  tho  sanctuary  of  their  inmost  thought* 
and  feelings — and  pouring  out  before  him  the  varied 
expression  of  their  fears  and  hope«,  of  the  sense  they 
have  of  their  own  guilt  and  Ids  infinite  goodness,  ami 
of  their  earnest  desires  for  his  forgiveness  or  his  help' 
This  is  emphatically  the  breathing  of  the  soul's  Iwt, 
holiest,  heavenliest  aspiration*;  and  therefore,  in  the 
sphere  of  natural  things,  was  fitly  symbolized  by  the 
ascending  odours  of  the  sweetest-scented  lu-rlw.  TV 
offering  of  incense,  then,  was  an  embodied  prayer: 
but  prayer  in  the  larger  sense,  as  comprehensive  of  all 
the  appropriate  outgoings  of  the  believing  soul  toward 
God— supplication,  indeed,  primarily,  but  along  with 

that,  adoration,  confession.   i  thanksgiving. 

So  the  matter  is  explained  in  various  parts  of  Scrip 
tun;.  It  is  so  most  distinctly  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
which  is  not  only  written  in  the  language  of  type  anJ 
symbol,  but  often  also  accompanies  its  use  of  these 
with  explanatory  statements  of  their  meaning.  Thw 
at  ch.  v.  8,  where  the  twenty-four  elders,  represents 
tives  of  the  church  of  Christ's  redeemed  ones,  appear 
each  with  golden  vials  or  censers,  full  of  incense  « 
odours,  "which  arc,"  it  is  added,  "the  prayers  of  saint*;" 
and  the  same  explanation  is  again  given  at  ch.  ?8L  3, 
in  connection  with  the  action  of  an  angel,  ami  an  * 
tion  represented  as  taking  place  at  the  golden  altar. 
It  was,  bo  to  speak,  the  old  service  of  the  earthly 
sanctuary  piweeding  in  the  heavenly  places,  and  lo 
the  incense  was  given  "the  prayers  of  saint*"— uV 
reality  to  the  symbol  —that  they  might  be  offered  be- 
fore God.  But  in  Old  Testament  time*  also  this  *« 
perfectly  understood.  David  expressly  doignates  hi. 
prayer  incense:  "  Let  my  prayer,  (incense,  so  it  is  lite- 
rally) lie  set  in  order  before  thee,"  Ps.  exit  J — implying 
that  the  one  was  but  another  name  or  form  of  the 
other.  And  in  the  historical  statement  made  quite  inri 
dentally  at  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke's  gospel, 
Zacharias  was  offering  incense  in  the  sanctuary 
|  whole  multitude  were  praying  without.'"  it  is 
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tlwt  tlie  people  generally  had  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  symbol :  they  were  accompanying  the  priestly 
action  by  an  exerciae,  which  at  once  showed  their  ap 
i  of  its  meaning,  and  their  sympathy  with  it* 


Now,  we  have  only  to  carry  with  us  this  view  of  the 
incense  offering,  in  order  to  nee  the  propriety  and  natu- 
ralness of  the  prescriptions  respecting  the  altar  of  in- 
cense and  its  rites  of  service.    Its  connection  by  name 
and  otherwise  with  the  altar  of  burnt- offering  explains 
itself  on  the  ground,  that  prayer  also  is  a  sort  of  sacri- 
fice—the offering  up  of  the  desire*  and  feelings  of  the 
heart  to  God— and,  as  such,  the  internal  counterpart 
of  the  external  offering  of  slain  victims.    Not  only  bo, 
but  acceptable  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  must 
raise  itself  on  the  foundation  of  sacrifice  by  blood;  as  a 
sinner  he  could  only  approach  God  through  a  medium 
of  blood,  without  which  there  was  no  remission  of  sin; 
his  very  prayer  must,  as  it  were,  rise  from  the  altar 
where  such  blood  was  shed,  and  derive  thence  its  war- 
rant to  enter  into  the  presence  of  the  holiest.    Ami  as 
prayer  thus  leaned  on  the  atonement,  so  again  did  the 
atonement  require  for  its  actual  efficiency  the  appro- 
priating and  pleading  energy  of  prayer :  it  saved  not 
m  a  natural  charm,  but  only  as  an  accepted  channel 
of  communion  with  heaven:  even  with  the  blood  of 
atonement  in  his  hand  the  worship|ier  must  go  as  a 
suppliant  to  the  footstool  of  the  throne.    It  is  so  still 
the  pattern  given  here  in  the  handwriting  of  Moses  is 
inwrought  with  lessons  that  speak  to  all  times.    For  it 
is  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  ami  on  the  ground  of  that  holy 
atonement  for  sin.  which  he  once  for  all  accomplished 
on  the  ctosm,  that  the  believer  must  draw  near  to  God; 
his  prayers,  as  well  as  his  deeds  of  righteousness,  are 
accepted  only  in  the  Beloved.    Prayer  offered  other- 
wise  is  like  incense  offered  with  strange  fire—  a  virtual 
repetition  of  the  sin  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.    And  the 
action  here  also  is  reciprocal;  for  the  worshipper's  ac- 
ceptance in  the  Beloved  is  to  be  sought  and  obtained 
through  prayer;  so  that  neither  is  the  atoning  virtue  of 
the  cross  available  to  the  individual  sinner  without  the 
prayer  of  faith,  nor  is  this  prayer  accepted  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  atonement.    Nay,  in  Christ  himself,  as 
the  representative  of  fallen  man,  we  see  the  twofold 
truth  exemplified,  and  rising  to  its  fullest  realization; 
since  he  is  at  once  the  perfect  sacrifice,  and  the  all- 
prevailing  intercessor:  and  while  he  both  offered  his 
own  blood  without  s}>ot  to  the  Father,  ami  thereafter 
entered  with  it  into  the  heavenly  places,  it  was  not 
without  the  incense  of  prayer  preceding,  as  well  as 
following  the  work  of  reconciliation.     It  is  not  less 
true  that  he  saves  by  his  intercession,  than  that  he  saves 
by  his  death. 

A  still  further  peculiarity  in  the  account  of  the  altar 
of  incense  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  the  preceding 
remarks.  For.  while  the  altar  of  incense  had  its  j>osi- 
tion  simply  in  the  holy  place,  "  before  the  veil,"  and  not 
actually  within  it,  language  is  used  concerning  it,  which 
might  seem  to  imply  that  it  belonged  to  the  most  holy  as 
ranch  a*  to  the  holy  place.  Thus  it  is  itself  designated 
"  most  holy,"  Le  xxx  i»;  and  in  the  description  given  of  the 
service  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  it  is  spoken  of  as 
"the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord"—  as  if  in  a  sense  it 
were  within  the  veil.  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  formerly 
referred  to,  it  appears  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Je- 
hovah, Re.  3  i  and  also  in  He.  it.  4.  the  golden  censer, 
which  was  but  an  appendage  of  the  golden  altar,  is  as 


signet  I  to  the  holy  of  holies  —  not  that  it  actually  belonged 
to  the  furniture  of  that  innermost  region  of  the  taber- 
nacle, but  that  in  its  highest  intention  and  use  it  had 
respect  to  the  things  therein  contained.  From  it  the 
high-priest,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  had  to  raise 
the  cloud  of  perfume  which  covered  the  mercy-seat;  anil 
every  day,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  same  incense- 
cloud  had  to  be  sent  within  the  veil  and  made  to  fill 
the  presence-chamber  of  God.  For  this  end  the  altar 
was  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  veil,  that  the  smoke 
arising  from  it  might  the  more  readily  penetrate  within. 
And  thus,  again,  was  a  salutary  lesson  proclaimed  for 
all  times;  namely,  that  the  believer  should  Is?  ever 
dwelling  beside  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  so 
as  to  have  freedom  of  access  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  be  in  a  manner  praying  always  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication.  If  it  is  but  a  rare,  or  an  occasional 
work  with  him,  lie  too  clearly  knows  not  the  height  of 
privilege  to  which  he  is  called  in  the  Redeemer,  nor 
lias  found  his  way  to  the  reality  symbolized  in  this 
portion  of  the  handwriting  of  ordinances. 

IN  CHANTERS,  INCHANTMENTS,  considered 
as  distinct  from  the  acts  of  divination,  and  the  persons 
who  practised  them,  had  respect  more  especially  to  the 
charming  of  noxious  animals,  such  as  adders,  serpents. 
ke.  Magical  arte  of  this  kind  have  from  an  early  period 
been  particularly  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  even  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  *e|«arate  craft,  of  which  notice  has 
already  been  taken  under  the  article  ADDER.  Arts  of 
this  description  were  strictly  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  De  xriii  ;  because,  though  lying  perfectly 
within  the  compass  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill,  they 
were  closely  allied  to  demonology,  and  most  apt  to  lie 
abused  to  purposes  of  suiicrstition.  Inchantmente  in  this 
special  sense  do  not  appear  to  have  been  practised  in 
Israel ;  such  as  existed  belonged  to  the  more  general 
heads  of  divination,  magician,  and  witchcraft  (which  see). 

INDIA  is  no  farther  mentioned  in  Scripture  than  as 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  great  empire  of  Ahasuerua 
—"from  India  unto  Ethiopia."  C  I.  i;  Tilts— and  as 
nothing  depends  on  it  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  so  it  cannot  with  propriety  lie  made  a  subject 
of  inquiry  here.  Neither  its  precise  locality,  nor  popu- 
lation, nor  products  are  ever  referrex*  to. 

INGATHERING,  FEAST  OF.   Set  Feasts. 

INHERITANCE.  This,  in  the  English  Bible,  is  the 

translation  of  three  different  terms  in  the  Hebrew.  There 

is  first  ricrv  (ycruthah),  from         (j/arath),  to  seize, 

is:  -t 
take,  occupy;  then  n^rj  (nachalah),  from  Srj  {"achat). 


to  seize,  take,  distribute ;  and 


(rhtl(l).  from  sSl 


\chalal),  to  divide.    The  Hebrew  word  n'PK  (achuxah) 

very  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with  "inheritance," 
signifying  the  actual  possession  of  that  which  is  one's 
right  by  inheritance,  but  it  is  never  so  translated,  we 
Nn  xnil  32;  Km  xl»i  in,  if  Inheritance  refers  chiefly  to 
the  inheritance  of  land.  (f«  nl  14]  mir  i«,  not  to  the 
inheritance  of  movable  property,  or  even  of  houses, 
except  in  some  instances,  as  will  afterwards  lie  noticed. 
It  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  s«snal  importance,  exer- 
cising a  powerful  influence  on  the  national  condition, 
and  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  place  it  takes  in  the 
national  constitution  of  the  Jewish  people  (M.deTocque- 
vlllc  de  la  Democratic  cn  Ameriqne,  c.  lii  ;  M'Cnlluch  on  the  Sttccen- 

>lcm  to  I  t:  ;.    |    1  and  l) 

Of  the  patriarchal  law  of  inheritance  we  have  veiy 
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few  detail*,  nor  does  it  bear  much  upon  the  principal 
question  of  this  article,  as  the  patriarch*  had  no  land 
in  their  pmsesjtion.  Their  entire  property  was  mov- 
able, Qa,  xtu.  2.  Over  thin  they  ap|>ear  to  have  cxercued 
very  considerable  control  in  it«  distribution.  From  a 
comparison  of  1  Ch.  v.  1  with  Ge.  xlviii.  5,  ti,  it  would 
ap[)e>tr  that  even  then  the  eldest  son  succeeded  by  right 
of  birth  to  a  double  portion  of  his  father  s  property, 
for  Jacob's  assuming  Joseph's  two  elder  sons  as  his 
own,  and  thereby  giving  to  Joseph  a  double  portion  in 
l*rael,  is  described  as  the  transfer  of  Reuben's,  his 
eldest  Bon's,  birthright  from  him  to  Joseph.  And  in 
this  instance  we  find  the  father  setting  aside  the  elder 
son  for  misconduct,  and  .nil-tit  uting  one  of  his  younger 
sons  in  his  room.  With  regard  to  their  other  children, 
they  probably  gave  them  equal  shares,  unless  something 
in  their  conduct  caused  them  to  make  a  difference.  In 
the  case  of  Abraham,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  made  a 
marked  distinction  between  Isaac  and  his  other  chil- 
dren. To  all  of  them  he  gave  gifts,  but  to  Isaac  he 
gave  the  great  bulk  of  his  property,  Q«  in  s,  6;  xxiv.  36 
This  was  evidently  on  account  of  God's  promise  to 
Isaac,  o«.  xtIL  n,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  his  per- 
sonal good  conduct.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
some  do,  that  this  was  made  liecnuse  Iiut&c  was  a  legi- 
timate son,  and  the  others  were  illegitimate.  All 
Abraham's  children  were  legitimate.  The  concubine 
of  that  early  time  had  not  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the 
wife,  but  there  was  then  little,  if  any  difference,  except 
the  name.  The  man  with  whom  she  lived  is  called  in 
Hebrew  her  husband,  as  she  also  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated wife,  o.  »it  3;  Ju.xix.3;xx.4;  her  father  is  called 
his  father-in-law,  Ju  tlx.  4;  and  he  is  called  her  father's 
son-in-law,  Ju.  xtx.  &;  no  distinction  was  made  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sons,  whether  by  wife  or  concubine, 
o*  xxxti.  ii-16:  xltx  I,  ff  ;  and  the  children  of  the  concu- 
bine were  reckoned  the  children  of  the  wife,  who  also 
was  usually  the  one  to  present  the  concubine  to  her 
husband,  o«  x*l  »;  xxx.  a,  Uj  xxxvl.  u-ie.  The  position  of 
concubine  became  afterwards  more  degraded,  but  it 
was  such  in  the  patriarchal  time  (km  Jthu't  Arch.  Bib.  c  x. 
|i&s).  The  case  of  Jephthah,  Ju.  xi.  1,  i,  is  sometimes 
alleged  as  showing  the  radical  distinction  between  the 
children  of  wives  and  concubines  in  the  matter  of  in- 
heritance, but  it  has  no  proper  bearing  on  the  question. 
Jephthah  was  not  the  son  of  a  concubine,  but  of  a  har- 
lot fcttlb  »  term  never  confounded  with  that 

T 

of  concubine,  but  distinguished  from  it,  Ju  xix.  1,1  The 
position  of  daughters  as  to  inheritance  is  not  so  clear, 
but  they  would  seem  to  have  usually  obtained  a  share. 
The  complaint  of  Labnn's  daughters  that  they  had  no 
longer  an  inheritance  in  their  father's  house,  shows 
that  they  considered  themselves  to  have  been  deprived 
of  that  which  it  was  usual  for  daughters  to  receive, 
Go  xxxi.  u.  In  the  land  of  Uz  they  sometimes,  but 
apparently  not  always,  received  their  share  of  the 
paternal  inheritance,  Jobxlil.  1*  Where  there  was  no 
child,  the  son  of  some  confidential  servant,  such  as  a 
steward,  born  in  the  master's  house,  appears  to  have 
been  occasionally,  at  least,  made  the  heir.  Oe  xt.2,3. 

The  Mosaic  law  of  the  inheritance  of  land  is  laid 
down  most  distinctly  in  Nu.  xxvii.  1-11,  and  from  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  passages,  we  can  form 
a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  it.  On  the  father's  death  his 
land  was  divided  among  his  sons,  his  daughters  receiv- 
ing no  share  of  it,  Nu  xxrtl  s.    If  there  was  but  one  son, 


he  inherited  all;  if  there  were  more  than  one,  the  tkkrt 
inherited  twice  as  much  as  the  younger  sons,  this  dis- 
tinction being  conferred  in  the  Mosaic  law  on  prin»>- 
geniture,  De.  xxt.  17.    t'p  to  Moses'  time  there  ass  no 
rule  as  to  who  should  be  reckoned  the  eldest  *»n,  the 
father  selecting  the  eldest  son  of  whichever  wife  be 
pleased.    This  gave  rise  to  great  jealousies  and  in- 
trigues, which  were  put  an  end  to  by  Moses'  enacUntDt 
(Do.  xxL  17;  M'Ciuloch.Soceeiston  U>  Prvpertf .  p  16>  llWgitimste 
sons  did  not  share  in  the  inheritance  with  legitimate 
sons,  Ju.  xL  t     In  the  division  of  the  land  dispute* 
occasionally  arose,  and  wrong  was  sometimes  done,  to 
remedy  which  there  would  appear  to  have  been  jodgw 
or  dividers  appointed,  Lu.  xli  u,  it.    The  ruk  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  daughters  from  a  share  when  there  were  i 


living,  is  sometimes  thought  to  have 
from  in  the  case  of  Caleb's  daughter,  J**.  x<r.n>,uv. Jo-LU, 
l  Ch.  to.  14.  It  may  be  an  exception,  but  it  is  not  uects 
sarily  one.  Caleb  may  have  acquired  by  conquut 
rights  independent  of  bis  inheritance  by  lot,  and  over 
which  he  may  have  had  more  control,  Jo.  xit.*-u  Even 
in  the  English  feudal  system  a  liberty  of  alienation  »* 
allowed  in  the  case  of  land  acquired  by  individual*, 
which  was  not  allowed  in  regard  of  patrimonial  inheri 
tan  re  (M'Culloch  on  Suocouion.  p.  «).  The  preference  of 
males  to  females  in  inheritance  was  shared  by  the 
ancient  Germanic  nations,  and  prevailed  in  England 

had  no  son,  lie  was  permitted  to  adopt  the  son  of  sa 
other,  even  though  he  was  not  related  to  him.  The 
adopted  son  took  the  name,  and  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
perty of  his  new  father  (r«>iut'»<irwi=ui  Ant.  b  i«  c  xnAaWi 
Ronuui  AntiquiUak).  A  similar  custom  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  Egypt  i  Kx.  u.  i«;  Jwwphu>,  Am  u  *, :» 
There  was  no  such  custom  among  the  Jews;  <m  the 
contrary,  it  was  opposed  to  their  law  of  succession.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  we  have  the  term  {vlodtala  ttaeVrsru, 
adopt iu),  in  Greek  and  Latin,  we  have  no  correspod 
ing  term  in  the  Hebrew;  and  while  illustrations  of  the 
new  relation  of  believers  to  God  as  their  Father  in 
Jesus  Christ,  are  not  unfrcquently  taken  in  the  .V  » 
Testament  from  the  custom  of  adoption,  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  churches  where  the  Roman  anil  Greriu 
custom  was  well  understood,  Ro.  nu  ii,o»  if. ».  Ep  l  k  The 
law  of  the  heir  while  under  age,  Oa.  l».  1,  s.  would  tutu- 
rally  be  the  law  of  Judea  as  of  other  parts  of  the  wurid. 
This  would  give  the  jsirent  a  certain  amount  of  author- 
ity over  his  sons  in  protracting  or  limiting  the  tane 
during  which  they  should  exercise  power. 

If  a  man  died  without  sons,  his  daughters  inherited 
equal  pirtions,  Nu.  xxrtl  4- a.   By  thus  retaining  the  land 
in  the  family  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  kept  alive. 
»er  4.    While  other  women  might  marry  in  nhatevtf 
tribe  they  pleased,  heiresses  must  marry  within  their 
own  tribe,  Nu  xxxvts.    As  a  general  rule  they  would 
marry  their  nearest  kinsman  in  the  permitted  degms. 
Nu.  xxxrt.  lliTubitTt  is,  itL  14;  but  this  was  not  requii"l 
in  the  original  law.  If  they  failed  to  mam  within  thar 
own  trilsi,  their  inheritance  was  forfeited.'  and  went  b 
the  parties  next  named  in  succession  (Jotcph  Ant  t» 
Under  some  circumstances  this  law  seems  to  have 
departed  from,  as  in  1  Ch.  ii.  34-3o,  where  we  read  <i  an 
heiress  marrying  an  Egyptian  servant,  and  their  w<n  i* 
heriting.    There  is  another  alleged  exception  in  1  Ch 
IL  21-21,  Nu.  xxxU.  41;  but  it  is  poasihle  that  the  daughter 
of  Machir  may  not  have  been  an  heiress  at  the  time  .if 
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left  to  Jewish  heiresses,  and  one  much  greater  tluui 
was  permitted  in  Athena,  where  they  were  compelled  to 
marry  their  nearest  kinsman  (nonet's  Grecian  Ant  on  Laws 
belonging  to  Marriages;  M'Cnlloch  on  Succession,  p  17)  The 
early  Roman  law  excluded  females  from  inheritance 
I ,    when  there  were  brothers  and  their  privilege  of  ndop- 
timi  h:..i  the  Mine  effect  ■  vv      i..  p.  i\*>>;  tho  law  of 
gavelkind  in  Kent  in  exactly  that  of  Most*  in  regard 
to  daughter*  (M"c™iloch,p  *>);  the  law  of  Mahomet  give* 
waters  one-half  of  their  brother*  share  of  tlie  inherit- 
ance (Sale  s  Koran,  1  M  and  loo.ed.  17M).     We  thus  find  the 
M<«aic  law  recognizing  the  natural  equity  of  leaving  a 
father'*  inheritance  to  hi*  children;  while  with  respect 
to  the  apparent  injustice  of  leaving  daughters  unpro- 
vided for  where  they  had  brother*,  the  injury  was  only 
apparent.    Where  Jewish,  women  were  as  a  rule  un- 
provided for,  and  where  marriage  was  all  but  universal 
among  the  men,  the  want  of  fortune  brought  no  disad- 
vantage; while  beauty,  and  personal  worth,  would  give 
to  individual  women  that  distinction  which  wealth  alone 
too  often  confer*  with  us. 

We  come  now  to  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
Jewish  law  of  succession,  viz.  in  the  case  of  those  who 
died  without  children,  their  widow*  surviving  them, 
Do.  hi  *  This  law  was,  however,  derived  from  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  existed  in  full  force  in  the 
family  of  Jacob,  Oe.  m«u:  s.o  The  law  was,  that  if  a 
wan  died  without  leaving  any  child,  his  brother  or 
nearest  kinsman  should  marry  the  widow,  their  eldest 
son  should  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  the  deceased 
as  hi*  son,  while  the  other  children  should  belong  to 
the  actual  father,  and  succeed  to  his  inheritance,  I>e  xxv. 
M  Some  might  from  the  Helirew  raise  the  question 
whether  this  law  did  not  come  into  force  if  a  man  died 
without  a  ton,  for  where  the  authorized  version  trans- 
late* by  "  child,"  in  Do.  xxv.  5,  tho  Hebrew  is  p  {ben), 

which  very  rarely  include*  tho  female  (Oeeenln*,  FucntV 
Here  it  seems  to  do  so.    Both  Scptuagiut  and  Vulgate 
thus  understand  it;  the  Uw  of  succession  to  daughters, 
in  the  absence  of  sons,  appear*  to  require  it;  and  so 
the  Jew*  all  understood  it.  Hat.  xxlt  23,  and  parallels.  The 
law  that  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  deceased  should 
marry  his  widow  was  not  absolutely  compulsory,  but 
the  refusal  to  do  so  was  looked  on  as  a  great  reproach, 
be.  xxv.  T-io.     In  case  of  such  refusal  the  obligation  de- 
volved on  the  kinsman  next  to  him,  who  in  such  a  case 
also  redeemed  the  land  of  the  deceased  if  it  had  been 
■old,  Ru.  in.  i2,u;  It  1-12.    Tlie  instance  in  the  book  of 
Ruth  is  curious.    Naomi  being  (taut  the  age  for  mar- 
riage, eh.  L  12,  Boaz  marrie*  Ruth  her  daughter-in-law, 
and  the  widow  of  her  son,  but  the  child  born  from  this 
marriage  is  reckoned  the  son  of  Naomi,  and  of  course 
of  her  husband  Elimelech,  eh.  It.  lr,  the  intervening 
generation  living  passed  over.    Boazdid  not  raise  up  a 
son  to  Chilion,  but  to  Elimelech.    From  this  case  we 
may  judge  that  when  a  man  died  leaving  son*,  who 
also  died  without  issue,  the  property  reverted  to  the 
widow  of  their  father  during  her  lifetime;  for  it  is 
Naomi,  not  Ruth,  who  sells  the  land  of  Elimelech, 
eh  I*.  3.    On  Naomi's  death  Ruth  would  inherit,  eh.  U.S. 
From  Pr.  xxx.  23  it  would  appear  as  if  a  handmaid, 
when  Bhe  wa*  a  concubine,  inherited  after  the  wife,  in 
cane  neither  had  children. 

On  the  failure  of  son*  and  daughter*,  the  brothers 
of  the  deceased  inherited,  Nu.  xtvti  a.  By  brothers  here 
we  must  understand  the  sons  of  his  father,  not  kinsmen, 


which  the  term  is  often  put  for.  If  he  had  no  I 
the  inheritance  went  la  hi*  father's  brethreu,  or,  as  Wf 
would  say,  his  uncles,  by  the  father*  side,  Nu  xxilUo 
Up  to  thi*  the  law  of  Jewish  inheritance  i«  precisely 
the  same  a*  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  law  regarding  widows;  but 
here  there  is  a  divergence.  If  there  were  no  uncles  by 
the  father's  side,  the  inheritance  went,  among  the  tier 
mans,  to  the  maternal  uncles  (Tacitus  dc  M»r  xx  );  but 
these  were  not  recognized  in  tho  Jewish  law,  as  the 
inheritance  would  in  that  case  frequently  pass  from  one 
tribe  to  another.  In  the  absence  of  ]>aternal  uncles 
the  inheritance  went  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  de- 
ceased belonging  to  hi*  family  and  tribe,  Nu.  xx»U.  II. 

While  the  law  of  succession  thus  kept  land  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  family  fn.m  fniOFatioB  t«-  gene- 
ration, the  law  of  mortgage  had  the  same  effect.  In 
no  instance  could  a  Jew  alienate  hi*  inheritance  for 
ever  by  the  sale  of  it,  b*  xxt.  a  A  redemption  for  the 
land,  U>.  xxv.  W,  called  the  right  of  the  redemption 

(,-iVlwn  BSSfXi  t»i*fipat  kwjulah,  it.  xxxit.  7),  must  in 
v\: •     - i  • 

every  case  accompany  the  temporary  sale  of  the  land. 
I  A  kinsman  could  at  any  time  redeem  it  by  payment  of 
a  regulated  charge ;  or  the  owner  could  at  any  time 
[  redeem  it  for  himself  on  tlie  same  terms,  if  he  had  ac- 
quired the  mean*,  Lo.  xxt  u -17.  This  would  act  as  a 
spur  to  industry.  In  any  case  the  land  must  return  to 
the  original  owner  or  his  heir*  at  the  year  of  jubilee, 
without  any  payment,  Lo.  nr.  t*.  All  these  condition* 
would  reduce  land,  as  a  marketable  commodity,  very 


low.  The  two  cases  in  Scripture  where  details  are 
given  of  the  redemption  of  land,  acquaint  u«  with 
further  particular*.  Je.  xxxii  a-*;  Ru.  It.  i-o.  These  do  not 
appear  to  be  the  redemption  of  land  which  had  been 
sold  out  of  the  family,  but  the  sale  of  tho  pro|«ertics  by 
their  proticr  owners.  In  both  cases  it  appears  that  the 
first  offer  of  the  land  must  be  made  to  the  nearest  kins- 
man, which  is  indeed  implied  in  the  power  he  possessed 
of  redeeming  it  any  time,  Lc  xit  ss.  From  Ruth  it 
appears  that  where  the  land  to  be  sold  belonged  by 
possession  or  reversion  to  a  widow,  not  past  the  time 
for  marriage,  the  kinsman  purchasing  wa*  obliged  also 
to  marry  her.  It  wa*  this  which  made  Elimelech'* 
nearest  kinsman  refuse  the  right  of  redemption,  lent  he 
should  mar  his  own  inheritance,  Ru.  It  6.  Josephus 
(Ant.  v.  b,  t)  think*  thi*  was  1* -cause  he  had  already  a 
wife  and  children.  A  more  likely  reason  is,  that  he 
wa*  afraid  that  if  he  hail  but  one  son,  that  son  would 
lie  the  legal  son  of  Elimelech,  and  not  hi*  own,  and  so 
the  succession  of  hi*  own  name  should  be  endangered, 
Go.  xxxTiti.  B;  De  xxt  6.  Elimelech'*  inheritance  was  at 
this  time  probably  in  the  hand  of  the  nearest  kinsman 
(Joeephns,  Ant  v.  9, 4);  but  nothing  probably  bail  been 
paid  for  it  at  the  time  of  Elimelech  *  departure,  when 
the  bind,  owing  to  the  famine,  wa*  of  little  or  no  value, 
eh.  L  t.  The  inalienability  of  land  lia*  been  generally 
enforced;  in  England  it  continued  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (M'CuUoch  on  Succession,  p  »).  Tlie  Roman 
parent  had  the  power  to  disinherit  his  son  (Adam's 
Roman  Antiquities — Right  of  Testament),  but  this  power  was 
not  jsissesseil  in  Judea  Over  his  movable  property  a 
Jewish  |iarent  had  power,  but  not  in  the  disposition  of 
the  land.  It  i*  probably  of  movable  property  that 
Pr.  xvii.  2  speak*.  It  wa*  the  inalieuabibty  of  the 
land  that  made  the  piou*  Natioth  n-ject  Ahab's  pro- 
posal with  horror,  i  Ki  xxi.  3.    Tlie  most  accurate  map* 
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and  accounts  of  the  several  inheritance*  of  each  family  |  unknown  in  the  earlier  period*  of  society  (Wcifcehm  I 


must  have  been  made  and  preserved,  when  we  find  each, 
after  the  seventy  years'  captivity  in  Itabylon,  returning 
to  his  own  inheritance,  No  xl  no.  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  prince  to  alienate  his  own  inheritance,  or 
that  of  his  people,  K».  xM  The  inaUenable  right 

of  succession  l»y  birth  may  illustrate  the  nature  of  our 
Lord's  soiwhip,  which  was  his  by  inheritance,  H«  1.  4,  i; 
and  odds  force  to  the  frequent  declarations  of  .Scripture 


Succession,  p  3).  There  was  no  will  at  Athens  before 
Solon,  and  even  then  it  was  only  such  as  had  n  •  chil- 
dren that  could  devise.  At  Rome  the  jjowct  to  devise 
was  not  of  early  date,  and  it  was  a  very  considerable 
time  before  this  power  was  conceded  in  England  (iTCni- 

locb,  p  3,S,  7,  v,  BlMkstono's  Com  It.  Si). 

The  last  feature  of  the  Jewish  law  of  inheritance  that 
requires  consideration  is  the  perpetual  division  and  sub 


that  glory  is  the  inheritance  of  the  wise,  and  folly  of  j  division  of  land  made  by  it  among  the  Jewish  proprie- 


t^e  simple,  1Y  lit  as;  xlv  I 

The  inalienability  which  attached  to  the  land  of 
Judea  did  not  attach  to  houses  and  movable  property. 
Houses  in  walled  towns  could  bo  alienated  for  ever  if 
not  redeemed  within  one  year  from  tlie  day  of  sale, 
Lo.  xxr.  at,  so.  Houses  in  unwalled  towns  and  villages 
could  not  l»e  alienated,  as  Mag  probably  essentially 
connected  with  the  neighbouring  land,  Lo.  xx»  31.  The 
agricultural  |K>pulation  seldom  lived  out  of  villages. 
The  jiower  thus  given  over  houses  was  of  course  much 
more  exercised  over  movable  property,  with  rcsfiect  to 


tors.  The  law  of  primogeniture,  the  grand  characteristic 
of  the  feudal  system,  was  only  to  far  recognized  in  Judea 
as  that  the  elder  son  should  inherit  a  double  portion. 
The  necessary  effect  of  this  was  to  suUlivide  the  land 
and  create  a  great  body  of  small  landed  proprietors,  every 
Jewish  male  being  bom  to  land.  Political  economists 
differ  as  to  the  general  propriety  of  this  rule,  but  in 
the  case  of  Judea  we  find  that  even  those  who  deny  it* 
general  propriety  allow  it  to  have  l«ecn  of  use  there. 
This  is  all  that  is  required,  as  no  one  supposes  tint 
laws  of  this  kind  were  intended  for  use  elsewhere  under 


which  there  is  no  law  in  Scripture,  and  over  which  different  circumstances.  Adam  Smith  condemns  tin; 
therefore  the  owner  had  full  control.  It  would  in  onli-  |  law  of  primogeniture  as  most  injurious  under  present 
nary  circumstances  go  to  one's  children  or  nearest  <  circumstances,  and  advocates  the  division  of  landed 
kinsman,  but  the  owner  had  full  power  to  dispose  of  it  1  property  <  Wealth  of  Nation*,  p  in,  MViuloc-l/s  odiu»n>.  M'Cul- 
during  his  lifetime  iu  any  way  he  judged  best.  From  j  loch  approves  generally,  and  with  much  reason,  of  the 
Pr.  xvii.  2  we  judge  that  it  was  sometimes  given  to  n  .  law  of  primogeniture.  He  shows  in  the  instances  of 
servant  in  preference  to  a  son.  The  liberty  thus  granted  1  Ireland  ami  France  that  endless  subdivision  of  land  v 
argues  great  wisdom  in  Jewish  law.  The  power  of  ,  injurious,  and  fortifies  his  arguments  by  the  opinion  of 
alienating  movable  property  is  essential  to  progress  I  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (M'CuUoch,  p,  so,  34, 87-80;  Hale'.  Hirtcr.r 
(M'Culloch  on  Suojoisinn,  p  i).    This  power  was  grauted  in    of  Common  Law.  ch  xl.  p.  2A3,  Runninjrton-*  edit.  177*1.  The  divi- 


its  full  extent  to  the  Jews,  while  it  was  very  much  re- 
strained among  nations  accounted  more  civilized.  No 
kind  of  property  could  be  devised  in  Athens,  except  to 
children,  before  the  age  of  Solon;  nor  in  Rome,  except 
by  a  will  made  iu  au  assembly  of  the  people;  and  the 
disposal  of  it  was  much  restrained  in  England  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  ( M'Culioch, p.  3, 1, 7,  *).  Jewish  law  of 
the  remotest  period  was  framed  on  a  wiser  plan.  The 
property  spoken  of  in  Lu.  xv.  11-13,  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  movable  proj>erty,  but  others  with  greater 
probability  think  it  to  be  the  landed  inheritance  (so 
AlforJ.Or  Tint.  Ioloco). 

As  landed  property  could  not  at  any  time  be  alien- 
ated from  children,  so  movable  property  in  J  udea  would 
appear  to  have  been  disposed  of  during  the  owner's 
lifetime,  ami  by  his  verbal  disposition,  rather  than  by 
written  wills  coming  iuto  force  after  his  death,  as  with 
us,  Oo  xslr,  at;  xxr  5,  a  The  will  is  not  once  mentioned 
iu  the  Old  Testament;  there  is  no  Hebrew  word  for  it. 
The  6mOJikt)  of  the  New  Testament,  frequently  trans- 
lated "testament,"  is  never  bo  used  in  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  our  best  guide  to  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
(See  Covenant.!  We  know  of  no  instance  of  wills  in 
use  among  the  Jews  except  in  the  case  of  the  Herods, 
and  even  these  refer  only  to  the  disposition  of  the  king- 
dom  (Jowjplitu,  Ant.  xrll.  3,2;  JewUh  War*.  U.  X,  3).  Tobit 

viii.  24  has  the  appearance  of  a  Jewish  will,  though 


sion  of  land  in  France  is  however  twice  as  great  as  in 
Judea:  in  France  it  is  divided  among  sons  and  daugh- 
ters (ifcuiloch,  p.  si),  while  in  Judea  it  was  divided  only 
among  sons,  when  sons  existed.  M'Culioch 
cases  in  which  he  thinks  the  subdivision  of  land 
and  where  its  injurious  effects  are  prevented  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  or  country.  Many 
of  these  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  Judea.  Thu*  in 
a  hilly  country,  where  the  lands  do  not  admit  of  the 
easy  employment  of  horses,  or  of  improved  implement*, 
he  thinks  small  farms  preferable  to  large.  Ifeyond 
almost  any  country  Palestine  agrees  with  this,  a  land 
of  hills  and  valleys,  where  in  ancient  times  manual 
labour  raised  terraces  up  to  the  tops  of  tin.'  hill*  (Jo*- 
phua,  J  Wan,  Ui  3;  Dc  rill  7-9)  He  also  thinks  small  farms 
are  preferable  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  (WCoUo*. 
p.  us).  There  are  few  countries  where  considerable 
towns  lie  so  thickly  as  they  did  in  the  two  Galilee*,  the 
smallest  of  them  containing  over  fifteen  thousand  inha 
bitants  <  Josephus,  J.  War*. Ill  i, 3;  De.  vi  to).  M  'Culloch  HJffl 
tions  other  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  subdivision 
of  land.  He  mentions  the  great  popularity  of  the  bv»' 
even  in  France,  and  the  attachment  to  the  country 
which  the  proprietors  have  iu  consequence :  also  in 
Germany  <p  ttt.  i*>).  It  hail  of  curse  this  effect  ameng 
the  Jews  when  every  one  ate  of  his  own  vine  and  hi* 
own  fig-tree,  U  xxxri  in.    Be  also  mentions  the  extraor 


not  really  one,  but  was  a  paper  drawn  up  to  guard  dinary  impulse  which  under  certain  circumstances  the 
against  misappropriation  after  death.  Tobit  rf.  12.    To  j  subdivision  of  property  gives  to  population  {p  ir>,  ■ 

impulse  very  desirable  in  a  land  subject  to  frequent 
wnrs  am  1  waste  of  population.  It  is  to  the  frequenty 
of  war  in  the  early  state  of  Rome  that  he  attribute* 
the  fact  that  there  this  subdivision  led  to  no  injurious 
consequences  (P  169).  He  might  have  added  that  but  fx 
this  rapid  increase  of  population  Rome  could  never 


suppose  the  patriarchal  blessing,  Oe  xx«li  13,37,  analogous 
to  a  modern  will  is  rather  fanciful,  and  Caleb's  bless- 
ing, Jo»  it.  u,  was  the  bestowal  of  property  in  his  life- 
time. And  this  absence  of  the  will  in  Jewish  anti- 
quity is  conformable  to  general  custom .  1 1  is  a  mistake 
to  represent  it  as  of  immemorial  antiquity  (Townseml'i 


Manual  of  Data*— Wiiu).    The  power  to  devise  by  will  was  ]  have  sent  forth  those  native  armies  to  which  she  owed 
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Ixr  empire.  No  country  required  a  quick  increase  of 
population  on  this  account  more  than  <)u<lea.  In  per 
petual  war  with  the  neighbouring  smaller  nations,  her 
little  territory  was  the  battle-field  of  Egypt  and  Assy- 
ria, of  (i recce  and  Rome.  With  all  this  necessary  waste, 
her  population  was  recruited  so  as  to  meet  it.  The 
law  of  inheritance,  it  may  be,  inapplicable  to  England 
or  France  in  their  present  state,  was  the  wisest  law  for 
the  land  for  which  it  was  enacted.  It  provided  a 
numerous  population  to  defend  the  soil  which  possession 
made  dear  to  every  Jew:  it  provided  food  for  an  urban 
population  of  vast  amount :  it  clothed  the  rugged  hill- 
sides of  Perea  and  Judea  with  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
the  fig-tree  and  the  palm,  and  enabled  manual  toil  to 
maintain  there  a  population  more  numerous  than  that 
which  cultivated  the  great  plain  of  Eedraelon.  or  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Jonlan.  [H.  C.J 

INK  is  referred  to  in  but  a  few  passages  in  Scrip- 
tore,  and  simply  as  the  fluid  used  in  writing.  That  it 
was  usually  black,  we  know  from  other  sources  and  from 
the  remains  of  antiquity  that  have  descended  to  modern 
times.  It  was  differently  composed  from  that  now  in 
current  use,  being  formed  sometimes  of  the  finest  soot 
of  lamps,  sometimes  of  the  black  liquor  found  in  the 
cuttle  fish  and  other  sulwtanoes,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain intermixture  of  gums  and  aciils,  which  produced  a 
composition  that  was  remarkably  durable,  even  more  so 
than  modern  ink,  but  was  thicker,  and  less  adapted  for 
*peedy  execution.  For  ornamental  purposes,  however, 
other  kinds  of  ink  were  employed  by  the  ancients,  and 


INN 


of  various  colours— red,  blue,  purple,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  tints.    {Set  Writing.) 

INN.  This  word  occurs  altogether  five  times  in  our 
Engliidi  Pibles;  but  scarcely  in  any  of  them  can  it  be 
said  to  be  a  proper  rendering  of  the  original;  as  inns 
in  our  sense  of  the  term  had  no  existence  in  ancient 
Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  an  inn  is  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Jacob's  family,  Oc.  xlli.  ,  on  their  return  homewards  his 
sons  stopped  to  give  their  asses  provender  in  the  inn 
maion),  literallv  the  lodging-place,  where  travel- 
lers  were  wont  to  make  a  halt  in  their  journey.  So 
again  it  occurs  at  Ex.  iv.  '24,  in  the  account  of  the  re- 
turn of  Moses  from  Midian  to  Egypt.  At  tin-  thresh- 
old of  the  New  Testament  history  it  meets  ua  in  con- 
nection with  the  birth  of  our  Lord  at  Betldehem;  who 
was  laid  in  a  manger  (or  stall),  because,  it  is  said, 
"  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn"  (cV  t<J>  xara- 
Xi'/xar<).  The  word  here  employed,  if  viewed  in  respect 
to  its  etymology,  means  a  loosing-place — a  place  where 
travellers  ungirded  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  rested 
for  the  night,  or  during  the  heat  of  day.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  is  used  with  some  lati- 
tude in  the  Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
scripture,  and  that  it  also  denoted  any  place  fur  rest 
or  refreshment,  such  as  a  couch,  or  tent,  or  settled 
abode,  1  8a.  lx.  9 1  Ex.  x».  13 -,  Jc  xxt.  as.  So  that  the  mere 
use  of  the  word  (itaraXi'yia)  at  the  l»cginning  of  the 
gospel  history  would  not  of  itself  determine  to  what 


|3SS  )      Interior  of  Vlxir  Khan.  Aleppo     From  a  drawing  by  E  Falkener.  architect 


class  of  buildings  the  birth-place  of  Jesus  belonged; 
for  this,  we  are  thrown  upon  the  general  manners  and 
customs  of  the  East;  and  these  still  retain  so  much  of 
their  ancient  type,  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
sketching  what  was,  at  least,  the  probable  state  and 
aspect  of  things. 

By  the  inn.  then,  we  are  to  understand  the  khan  nr 
caravanserai  so  often  described  by  those  who  have 
visited  the  East,  and  which,  unlike  the  inns  of  our  own 
country,  are  entirely  unfurnished.  It  is  a  kind  of 
building  intended  merely  to  afford  convenient  shelter 
ami  lodging-room  for  travellers,  usually  constructed 
in    the  form  of  a  quadrangle  surrounding  an  open 

Vox-  I. 


court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  an  archway  closed 
by  a  strong  gate.  The  walls  are  generally  lofty  and 
strong,  and  sometimes  provided  with  means  of  de- 
fence. The  compass  of  this  court,  and  the  number 
as  well  as  character  of  the  apartments  which  sur 
round  it,  differ  materially,  according  to  the  position 
and  plan  of  the  building.  Almost  invariably,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  well  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and, 
I  if  there  are  no  stalls  for  the  cattle,  then  these,  after 
being  unburdened  of  their  li>ad,  are  left  to  repose 
in  the  inclosure,  or  to  browse  on  what  herbage  they 
can  find  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  oom- 
monlv  there  arc  openings  in  the  surrounding  wall 
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into  a  number  of  recesses,  which  contain  chant  hen 
both  for  the  traveller  ami  his  beast.  The  floor  of  these 
receding  a|iartment»  rises  two  or  Uiree  feet  als>ve 
the  central  court,  ami  consist*  of  a  platform  or  bank 
of  earth  faced  with  masonry.  When  stalls  are  at- 
tached, these  usually  run  in  covered  avenues  behind  the 
separate  apartments  but  on  a  somewhat  lower  level; 
in  which  ease  the  more  elevated  floor  of  the  ajwirt- 
ments  is  mode  to  project  IsJiind  into  the  stable,  so  as 
to  form  a  bench,  toward  which  the  head  of  the  horse  or 
camel  is  turned,  and  on  which  the  nose- bag  is  allowed 
to  rest.  It  was  in  a  place  of  this  sort  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  brought  forth  the  blessed  Redeemer.  The  khan 
at  Bethlehem  had  cells  or  apartments  for  the  travellers, 
as  well  as  stalls  for  the  cattle;  but  the  former  were 
already  pre-occupied  before  the  holy  family  arrived; 
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and  they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  betake  to  one  of  the 
outer  i>cndicles  destined  for  beasts  of  burden.  There 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom.  and  on  the  pro- 
jecting ledge,  which  had  its  appropriate  use  in  sup- 
porting the  nose-bags  of  horses  and  camels,  did  he  find 
Ids  6rst  humble  bed.  With  inimitable  simplicity  the 
evangelist  merely  records  this  astounding  fact;  but  the 
thoughts  it  is  fitted  to  raise  of  the  love  and  condescension 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  aspect  borne  by  his  mission  to  the 
lowest  and  poorest  of  mankind,  it  might  take  volumes 
to  unfold.  The  caravanserais  on  the  highroads  of  the 
countries  farther  to  the  east  appear  to  have  been, 
from  ancient  times,  of  a  more  spacious  and  costly 
description  than  those  in  Palestine  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Layard  characterizes  the  khans  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  the  sacred  places  as  "  handsome 
and  substantial  edifices,  which  have  been  built  by 
Persian  kings,  or  by  wealthy  and  pious  men  of  the 
same  nation,  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims"  (Sine- 
Teh  and  Babylon,  p.  47$).  The  general  plan  and  struc- 
ture, however,  usually  correspond  with  the  description 
already  given.  But  a  somewhat  different  form  is  found, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  as  may  l>c  seen  from  the  en- 
gravings. No.  355  presents  a  considerable  elevation, 
with  a|»artiucntM  entering  from  covered  galleries  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  travellers,  while  the  lower 
story  is  devoted  to  stables  for  horses  or  other  cattle, 
and  store-rooms  for  goods.  No.  356  exhibits  a  plan- 
section  of  another  building  of  the  same  description. 
In  this  plan  the  main  entrance  is  at  the  lower  part, 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  covered  galleries  from  which 
the  sleeping  apartments  enter  are  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  court.  The  pillars  that  sustain  the  flat  roof  are 
represented  in  section  by  little  dark  circles,  and  the 


structure  of  the  roof  itself  by  a  series  of 
Khans  of  such  a  description  are  probably  not  very 
numerous,  and  only  found  where  there  is  much  traffic 
Manifestly  different  from  the  ordinary  kluui  vs*  u> 
inn  (TavioKuor)  mentioned  by  our  Lord  in  the  |«nl4e 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  La.  s.  M     As  a  host  (iroriarrttl 
was  connected  with  it,  it  presents  a  nearer  approach 
than  the  other  to  what  is  now  known  as  an  inn.  But 
the  probability  is  that  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  * 
lodging  house,  than  a  place  of  public  entertainment 
That  houses  of  that  description  existed  in  towns  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  although  we  possess  little  specific  in 
|  formation  concerning  them,  and  find  them  occasional]) 
I  associated  with  persons  of  loose  character,  ta.ll 
I  There  is  no  reason  however  to  suppose,  why  they  may 
|  not  also  have  sometimes  been  kept  by  persons  of  good 
I  repute. 

INSPIRATION.  A  word  of  but  rare  occurrence  in 
the  English  Bible — once  only  in  the  general  sense,  "f  the 
spiritual  influence  by  which  men  are  enabled  to  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  Job  imIL  I ;  and  once 
in  the  more  special  sense,  of  the  supernatural  agency 
by  which  the  revelation  of  these  is  communicated  in 
sacred  Scripture,  JTt.  ill.  \a    It  is  simply  in  this  Utter 
sense  that  the  word  is  now  commonly  taken,  when  used 
of  what  pertains  to  the  religious  sphere;  and  its  im 
portance,  as  connected  with  Scripture,  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  word  itself  occurring  only  in  a  single  pat- 
sage,  for  the  idea  embodied  in  it  is  expressed  in  many 
passages,  and  is  often  presented  as  of  the  highest  import 
auce.    If  the  distinctive  character  of  Scripture  con- 
sists in  its  having  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  then 
by  the  sense  attached  to  this  distinction  will  neeessv 
rily  be  determined  the  place  Scripture  occupies  in  men « 
regard,  and  its  relative  position  in  respect  to  other 
writings.    The  subject,  especially  when  viewed  in  enn 
Motion  with  recent  speculations,  is  of  large  extent,  ami 
can  only  be  treated  here  with  reference  to  it*  more 
essential  features,  and  the  main  objections  urged  by 
the  opponents  of  inspiration  in  the  proper  sense  of  tbe 
term.    Little  more  indeed  than  an  outline  in  either 
respect  can  be  attempted  ;  lmt  the  sources  will  be  indi- 
cated, as  we  proceed,  where  fuller  investigations  may  be 
found. 

I.  The  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  inspiration  of  Scrip 
turt  at  thi*  may  It  (fathered  from  Script  it  rt  itttlf.  In 
exhibiting  the  import  of  Scripture  on  the  matter,  it  i* 
necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  one  portion  of 
the  sacred  writings  aud  another,  in  i«articular  between 
the  Old  Testament  ami  the  New.  For.  while  hoth 
form  properly  but  one  book,  yet  the  one  being  com 
pleted  ages  More  the  other  came  into  existence,  an.) 
also  being  distinctly  borne  witness  to,  and  authenticated 
by  the  other,  the  evidence  for  tltat  portion  of  Scripture 
is  in  some  sense  peculiar,  and  may  be  best  taken  apart 
Two  lines  of  proof  seem  perfectly  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish its  plenary  inspiration. 

1.  First,  then,  the  writing*  vf  the  Old  Ttttaad 
viewed  collectively  are  characterized  by  epithets  «hka 
mark  them  as  emphatically  of  God.  They  are  desig 
nated  "holy  Scriptures"  {ltp&  ypifxnara) .  or  simply 
"the  Scripture."  by  way  of  eminence,  having  a  pi** 
and  a  character  altogether  its  own,  ITLBLU]  ■»!•» 
Jn. ».»;!. 34-38.  Still  more  chAracteristic  and  decisiv* 
is  the  epithet  "  oracles  of  God,"  applied  to  them  hj 
the  aitostle  Paul,  Rn  Bt  *,  since  by  oracles  were  uni' 
versa)  K  meant  communications  bearing  on  them  tbe 
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full  impress  of  the  Deity  they  were  understood  to 
come  from;  and  to  call  the  Ol<l  Testament  writings 
God's  oracles  was  all  one  with  saying  they  were 
strictly  divine  utterances.    But  the  most  conclusive, 
and,  as  it  may  fitly  be  called  the  classical  passage 
on  the  subject,  is  the  one  already  referred  to  in 
2  Ti.,  in  which,  after  having  described  the  Scrip- 
tun*,  with  which  Timothy  had  been  familiar  from  his 
childhood,  a*  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation, 
the  apostle  adds,  "  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God  (literally,  every  scripture,  that  is,  every 
particular  portion  of  the  collective  whole  designated  im- 
mediately before  '  the  holy  Scriptures,'  is  theopneustic, 
God- inspired),  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 
The  object  of  this  statement  plainly  is  to  individualize 
the  productions  designated  immediately  before  as  "  the 
holy  Scriptures,"  and  to  assert  for  them  one  and  all 
the  same  divine,  and  because  divine,  profitable  char- 
acter.   To  render,  as  some  would  do,  "  every  scrip- 
ture that  is  God- inspired  is  also  profitable,"  so  as  to 
leave  altogether  indetermined  what,  or  how  much  of 
Scripture  actually  is  such,  would  obviously  bring  an 
element  of  uncertainty  into  the  apostle's  train  of  thought, 
strangely  inconsistent  with  its  professed  aim.  Instead 
of  confirming  what  had  been  said  before,  and  assigning 
a  fundamental  reason  for  it,  as  one  naturally  cx|>ect>, 
the  passage  would  rather  create  perplexity  and  doubt; 
for  while  it  had  been  affirmed  of  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally, that  they  are  fitted  to  make  wise  to  salvation, 
mow  it  would  be  intimated  that  only  such  of  them  as 
had  been  inspired  of  God  are  profitable  for  spiritual 
uses.    But  then  the  question  inevitably  arises,  which  ! 
How,  or  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  one 
class  and  the  other  ?    On  this  important  question  not  a 
hint  is  dropped,  and,  we  may  certainly  infer,  there  was  no 
intention  to  raise  it.    The  ]>a*xage,  however,  may  be  so 
read,  as  to  throw  the  predicate  simply  on  the  profitable 
(every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable,  kc  ) 
—though  not  in  our  judgment  the  natural  construction 
— but  if  so  construed  it  must  l»e  after  the  manner  of 
Origen  in  ancient  times,  recently  followed  by  KUioot, 
Alford.  and  some  others,  by  connecting  the  epithet 
thtopneustic,  as  well  as  the  predicate  profitable,  with 
the  entire  body  of  the  writings  in  question.  The  mean- 
ing in  tins  case  comes  to  be  nearly  identical  with  that 
obtained  by  the  other  mode :  every  scripture  being  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  is  also  profitable,  kc.  So  that  thus 
also  the  declaration,  to  use  the  words  of  EUicot,  "  enun- 
ciates the  vital  truth,  that  every  separate  portion  of  the 
holy  Imok  is  inspired,  and  forms  a  living  portion  of  a 
living  organic  whole." 

2.  Beside  these  more  general  testimonies  embrac- 
ing the  entire  compass  of  Old  Testament  scripture, 
there  are  s/xcijic  testimonies  asserting  the  same  of  par- 
ticular portioHM.  The  law  is  one  of  these  portions,  which 
is  constantly  represented  a*  having  been  given  by  God, 
though  instrumentally  brought  in  by  Moses,  De.  xxxiii.  Ml 
Ja.  i.  n,  kc.  Its  common  name  is  "  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;" 
and  so  sacred  was  it  deemed  on  account  of  this  high 
origin,  that  our  Lord  declared  "  one  jot  or  tittle  should 
in  no  wise  pass  from  it  till  all  should  l>e  fulfilled,"  Has. 
f.  Ill  The  historical  portions  also  of  the  Pentateuch 
have  sulistantiallv  the  same  character  ascribed  to  them; 
they  lielonged  to  the  divine  law  in  the  wider  sense,  and 
bore  i>n  them  the  attributes  of  God's  supreme  authority 
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contained  in  those  historical  records,  the  apostle  calls 
upon  the  persons  he  addressed  to  hear  therein  the  law, 
O*.  It.  21  Referring  to  other  portions,  our  Lord  once 
and  again  prefaces  his  quotations  from  them  with  the 
emphatic  announcement,  "  It  is  written"— as  if  to  have 
found  them  there  were  enough  to  insure  their  absolute 
verity-  and  he  once  speaks  of  them  as  constituent  parts 
of  a  scripture  which  from  its  essential  character  can- 
not be  broken.  Mat.  it.  4,  7 ;  xlx.  4 ;  Jn.  x.  .V  If  we  turn  to 
the  prophetical  part*  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  we 
find  them,  if  possible,  still  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  immediate  agency  of  God .  Thus  Peter  affirms 
that  "  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  (rather,  ut»any 
tune,  wort)  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  t  re.  I. 
a. ix.  Whatever  may  he  the  legitimate  bearing  of  this 
testimony  on  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  there  could 
scarcely  lie  a  stronger  assertion  made  of  the  divinc- 
neas  of  its  origin  ;  and  it  is  even  stronger  in  the  original 
than  in  our  translation,  as  borne  along,  rather  than 
mnrcd  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  exact  import  of  the 
expression  concerning  the  prophets.  The  testimony  is 
equally  explicit  and  comprehensive.  Of  the  prophetical 
writings  generally  it  affirms  that  they  were  the  product, 
not  of  man's  genius  or  foresight,  but  of  the  Spirit  of 
Got!  operating  through  the  medium  of  a  human  agency. 
Nothing  short  of  this,  indeed,  is  intimated  by  the  pro- 
phets themselves,  prefacing  their  utterances,  as  they  so 
commonly  do,  with  "thussaith  the  Lord."  or  delivering 
their  messages  of  weal  and  w  oe  as  "  the  Lord's  burden." 
Nay,  we  find  them  expressly  distinguishing  their  case 
from  that  of  false  prophets,  in  Uiat  the  latter  went  after 
their  own  spirits,  hence  saw  nothing,  and  spake  from 
their  own  hearts,  while  the  others  followed  the  Lord's 
Spirit,  and  saw  and  spake  the  Lord's  word,  En  xliL  1,3; 
u.  H.  1,4*9.  Hence,  also,  we  so  often  read  in  New  Tes- 
tament scripture  of  the  Lord  having  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  such  and  such  a  prophet,  or  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  having  through  him  uttered  what  must  needs  be 
fulfilled,  Ac  I  16;  iu  18-,  It  is.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  these 
writings  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  especially  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  that  the  apostles  avowedly  baaed  the 
chief  articles  of  the  faith  respecting  Christ;  to  these 
they  constantly  appealed  as  providing  an  indefeasihlo 
warrant  for  the  testimony  they  delivered,  Ae.  &.!«,««, 
i  Co.  xt  3,4;  Ro  xyI.  M  and  as  this  plainly  implied  the 
infallibility  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  such  infallibi- 
lity must  have  presupposed  as  its  ground  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  writers.  The  testimonies  are  thus  every 
way  full  and  explicit ;  and  by  no  fair  construction  can 
they  l>e  understood  to  import  less  than  that  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  individually  and  collectively, 
l>ear  on  them  the  stamp  of  God's  authority,  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  j>eculiar  revelation  of  his  will  to 
man. 

Passing  now  to  the  .Scripture*  of  the  Acte  Testament, 
there  are  several  considerations  which  conclusively 
establish  for  them  the  same  rank.  (1.)  First  of  all,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  personal  standing  of  the 
vriters  by  whom  they  were  indited,  which  places  them 
above  that  of  tlte  sacred  penmen  of  earlier  times 
Apostles  and  jirophets  rank  next  to  Christ  in  the  gos|>el 
dispensation;  and  apostles  as  such  stand  higher  than  those 
who  were  simply  prophets,  hence  taking  precedence  in 
the  enumeration  made  alike  of  heaven-endowed  agents 
and  of  instrumental  working  in  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Testament  church,  1  Co.  ill  s* ;  Ep  ii.  *>-,  it.  u.  The 
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prophets  mentioned  in  such  passage*  are  those  of  the 
Now  Testament,  as  is  manifest  from  their  relative  posi- 
tion: first  Jesus  Christ,  then  apostles,  then  prophets. 
Now,  in  Old  Testament  times,  the  highest  function  was 
that  of  prophet — the  highest,  if  we  except  Moses,  who, 
a*  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  had  a  place  altogether 
peculiar,  by  virtue  of  which  he  stood  in  a  relative  corres- 
pondence with  Christ.  But  in  the  new  dispensation, 
without  including  Christ,  there  is  a  higher  class  than 
prophets — the  aptwtlcs;  whose  revelations  of  olivine 
truth  can  in  no  respect  be  assigned  to  a  lower  sphere 
than  that  occupied  by  ancient  prophet*.  If  regard  be 
had  to  the  measure  of  knowledge  communicated  through 
them  concerning  divine  things,  a  greatly  higher  place 
belongs  to  them,  and  one  which  it  were  utterly  incon- 
gruous to  associate  with  a  less  direct  influence  from 
above.  Even  the  prophet*  of  the  New  Testament  rank 
in  that  resect  above  those  of  the  Old ;  for  he  who  was 
less  than  they  was  still  greater  than  all  who  had  gone 
before  him,  M&t  xl.  11;  ami  their  insight  into  the  mys- 
teries of  God's  kingdom  was  such  as  the  prophets  of 
former  times  had  not  been  able  to  reach,  Kp.  til  & ;  1  Co 
U  P,  10  But  the  apostles  occupied  a  position  of  still 
greater  nearness  to  the  Lord,  and  were  the  more  im- 
mediate expounders  of  his  will  to  men.  So  that  what- 
ever has  been  affirmed  in  New  Testament  scripture  of 
the  writings  of  the  old  covenant,  as  to  their  strictly 
authoritative  and  divine  character,  may,  a  fortiori,  be 
affirmed  of  the  writings  which  proceeded  from  the 
apostles  and  prophets  of  the  new.  (2.)  The  special 
promises  given  hy  our  Lord  to  hi*  immediate  disciples 
respecting  the  supernatural  and  direct  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  form  another  argument  for  the  inspiration  of  by 
much  the  greater  portion  of  New  Testament  scripture. 
In  the  first  recorded  promise  of  that  description  he  so 
identifies  them  with  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  that  the 
words  they  should  speak  were  to  be  rather  his  than 
theirs -"not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  s|ieaketh  in  you,"  Mat.  x.  so.  The  promise, 
indeed,  had  immediate  respect  to  the  troubles  and  dan- 
gers connected  with  jierseeution  for  the  cause  of  Christ; 
but  if  for  this,  then  assuredly  for  all  the  other  emergen- 
cies and  duties  connected  with  their  office,  in  which 
they  should  require  the  like  special  guidance  and  sup- 
port— most  of  ail  for  what  they  had  to  do  as  the  expo- 
nents of  Christ's  mind  to  the  church  in  all  future  time. 
To  leave  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  was  our  Lord's 
meaning,  subsequent  promises  expressly  certify  them 
of  this — Jn,  xl»  is,  IT,  M,  so ;  xt.  so,  27  •  xrt  lS-ii — assuring 
them  of  the  Spirit  as  an  abiding  guide  and  comforter, 
who  should  bring  all  that  Christ  had  said  to  their  re- 
membrance, should  lead  them  into  all  the  truth,  should 
also  show  them  things  to  come,  and  should  in  all 
respect*  In-ar  such  a  witness  for  Christ  in  their  souls,  a* 
they  had  to  l>ear  for  him  to  the  world.  If  such  pro- 
mise* were  actually  fulfilled,  as  we  cannot  doubt  they 
were,  what  could  the  result  lie  but  that  the  things  they 
spoke  and  wrote,  a*  they  were  received  by  tbcm  from 
alwve,  so  they  were  again  given  forth  with  infallible 
certainty  as  the  oracle*  of  God.  (3.)  Historical  testi- 
monies still  further  confirm  the  conclusion.  On  the  day 
of  Pentecost  the  apostles  arc  declared  to  have  spoken 
as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,  Ac.  II.  4:  and  St.  Paul 
expressly  affirm*  that  the  things  he  taught  had  lwcn 
received  by  revelation  from  the  Lord,  ami  tliat  lie  spake 
forth  what  he  received  in  words  taught  him  by  the 
lloly  Ghost;  so  that  the  things  he  communicated  to 


the  churches  were  to  tie  received  a*  the  commandment* 
of  the  Lord,  Oa.1  it,  12 ;  Ep.  lit  J;  10*  U.  10-U;xlt.  17.  Or,  m 
he  again  put*  it,  Christ  spoke  in  him,  and  hi*  word  was 
the  word  of  God,  JCo.  11  17;  xlH  3.    In  like  manner  the 
apostle  Peter  expressly  designates  the  gospel  which  he 
and  hi*  fellow- disciples  preached,  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,"  l  P«  l  ss ;  and 
his  own  words,  and  those  of  the  other  apostles,  in  par- 
ticular Paul's,  he  classes  with  those  of  the  prophets, 
and  assign*  them  a  place  among  "  the  scriptures,"  :  ly 
ill.  i,  2, 1*.    It  b  as  the  writings  of  apostles,  that  this 
high  character  is  claimed  for  them— a*  indeed  the  very 
office  of  apostle  gave  those  who  held  it  a  right  to  re- 
present, and  authoritatively  declare  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,    And  hence  also,  in  the  closing  book  of  New 
Testament  scripture,  so  completely  is  the  word  of  the 
apostle  identified  with  that  of  the  Master,  that  final 
excision  from  the  family  of  God  is  threatened  against 
any  one  who  should  either  add  to,  or  take  from,  the 
things  he  had  written,  lie  xxli.  is, is. 

The  proof  every  way  is  satisfactory  and  complete; 
it  is  so  for  the  inspiration  of  the  New  as  well  a*  of  the 
Old  Testament  writing*;  and  the  assertion  of  Coleridge, 
that  he  could  find  no  claim  to  proper  inspiration  in 
word  by  the  sacred  writers,  explicitly,  or  by  iinplica- 
tion  ^Cu»r«wloiu>,  p.  17),  ha*  probably  few  parallel*  for  its 
utter  obliviousness  or  disregard  of  the  fact*  of  the  case. 
It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  for  speculative  mind*  to  start 
cavils  and  throw  out  question*  of  doubt  or  difficulty  at 
various  points  along  the  line  of  proof;  but  on  the  sup- 
{Hwition  that  the  sacred  writers  were  sincere  and 
honest  men — seeking  to  convey,  not  for  sophists  and 
disputers,  but  to  plain  and  simple-minded  persons  like 
themselves,  an  impression  in  accordance  with  the  native 
import  of  their  words—  no  conclusion  may  more  cer- 
tainly lie  drawn,  than  that  according  to  their  representa- 
tions, Scripture  in  its  totality— the  collection  a*  a  whole, 
and  each  particular  part  of  it— was  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  in  consequence  to  lie  regarded  a*  the 
peculiar  and  authoritative  revelation  of  his  will  to  men. 

Necessary  explanations.  It  i*  not  to  be  understood  by 
what  has  lieen  said,  that  Scripture  is  entirely  of  a  piece. 
Written  as  it  ia  with  much  variety  of  form— contain 
ing  a  revelation  from  God  made  in  divers  manners,  as 
well  as  at  sundry  time* — and  assuming  often  the  form  of 
narrative  and  dialogue— it  cannot  intend,  when  assert- 
ing it*  immediate  connection  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
every  portion,  viewed  singly  and  apart,  is  clothed  witb 
divine  authority,  and  expresses  the  mind  of  Heaven. 
For  that,  it  would  require  to  have  been  cast  through- 
out into  the  form  of  simple  enunciations  or  direct 
precepts ;  and  all  conversational  freedom  of  discourse, 
and  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling  adverse  to 
the  truth,  must  have  been  withheld.  In  speaking, 
therefore,  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  respect  most 
lie  had  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  it*  several 
part*.  And  where  the  sentiment  uttered,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances recorded,  cannot,  from  it*  obvious  connec- 
tion or  import,  be  ascribed  to  God.  the  inspiration 
of  the  writer  is  to  be  viewed  as  appearing  simply  in  the 
faithfulness  of  the  record,  or  the  adaptation  of  the 
matter  contained  in  it  to  it*  place  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Were  it  but  a  human  idea,  or  a  thought  even  from  the 
bottomless  pit,  yet  the  right  setting  of  the  idea,  or  the 
just  treatment  of  the  thought,  may  as  truly  require  the 
guidance  of  the  unerring  Spirit,  as  the  report  of  a  mc»- 
sage  from  the  upper  sanctuary. 
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This  diversity,  however,  in  the  form  of  the  revela- 
tion give*  no  countenance  to  the  idea  of  diverge  degree* 
of  inspiration— «uch  as  of  supervision  for  one  kiwi  of 
writing,  direction  for  another,  elevation  for  a  third, 
ion  for  a  fourth.    Wherever  the  gift  of  inspira- 
was  actually  possessed  and  exercised,  it  was  a 
supernatural  work  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  an  already  indi- 
cated, we  have  no  materials  fur  determining  its  precise 
action  on  the  individual  mind,  or  any  warrant  to  say, 
here  there  was  less  of  the  element,  and  there  more.  We 
cannot  so  distinguish  even  in  the  commoner  operations 
of  the  Spirit,  of  which  every  true  believer  is  the  sub- 
ject; and  much  less  can  it  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
special  agency,  of  which  the  sacred 


In  one  respect  we  ran  distinguish  between  the  actions 
of  the  Spirit  in  this  supernatural  territory  -  for  it  is 
■natter  of  revelation— but  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferent node*  of  manifestation,  or  the  respective  states  of 
those  who  were  subject  to  them.    Every  word  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  every  document  composed  under 
the  influence  of  the  same,  is  equally  a  word  of  God,  and 
equally  entitled  to  the  implicit  regard  of  man;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  assumed  iu  the  action  of  the  inspir- 
ing Spirit,  it  may  indicate  a  higher  or  a  lower  Btage 
in  the  development  of  the  divine  counsels-  a  relatively 
greater  or  less  importance  in  the  communications  made. 
It  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Moses  in  Old 
Testament  times,  that  God  "spake  with  him  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend,"  and  again, 
"  With  him  I  h|H  ak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently, 
and  not  in  dork  speeches,  and  the  similitude  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  behold,"  Ex  xxsUt  n ;  Nu.  ilL  8.    In  this 
Musea  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  the  prophets,  of 
whom  it  was  at  the  same  time  said,  by  way  of  com- 
parative depreciation,  "  If  there  he  a  prophet  among 
you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  to  him  in  a 
vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream."  Nu.  e. 
The  mode  of  revelation  to  the  prophets  by  way  of  vision 
and  dream,  Implying  a  state  of  ecstasy  on  their  part  — 
a  kind  of  unnatural  state,  in  which  they  were  for  the 
moment  carried  out  of  themselves,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  apprehend  the  representation  made  to  them 
—  high  as  it  raised  them,  in  one  res]>ect,  bespoke  in 
another,   a  relative  inferiority.    More  elevated  than 
this,  because  denoting  less  of  distance  from  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  bespeaking  closer  fellowship  with  God,  was 
the  condition  of  him,  who,  without  needing  to  be 
thrown  into  any  ecstatic  transport,  simply  in  the  habi- 
tual frame  and  temper  of  his  mind,  was  honoured  to 
become  the  channel  of  direct  communications  from 
above.    Such,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  more  distin- 
guished   privilege   of   Moses,   who,  therefore,  stood 
above  all  tho  prophets  that  lived  under  the  old  cove- 
nant.    Dut  higher  still  was  the  position  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  not  at  stated  times  merely,  but  perpetually,  and 
in  his  ordinary  moods  of  thought  and  feeling,  enjoyed 
th*  freest  intercourse  with  the  Father,  and  disclosed  the 
mind  of  the  Father.    {See  Pkophkcy.)    The  apostles, 
too,  shared  in  a  measure  in  this  freer  mode  of  commu- 
nication, and  but  rarely  required  to  be  raised  into  the 
ecstatic  condition.    But  whatever  diversity  there  may 
have  been  in  the  mode,  it  does  not  at  nil  affect  the 
re/rutt  an  to  its  proper  character  and  bearing.  How- 
ever received,  and  however  uttered,  it  was  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  which  those  chosen  instruments  of  the 
Spirit  were  commissioned  to  make  known  ;  it  was  this, 


and  not  man's  word,  which  at  first  proceeded  from 
their  hps,  and  which  now  stands  recorded  in  their 
wri  tings. 

II.  Objection*  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration. — These  are  of  the  most  varied  and  hetero- 
geneous nature ;  but  they  may  not  inconveniently  be 
ranged  under  a  threefold  division :  first,  those  which 
strike  at  the  existence  of  a  written  revelation  from 
heaven,  by  holding  it  to  be  impossible,  or  at  least  ac- 
tually impracticable  and  unnecessary;  secondly,  those 
which  admit  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  to 
ponces  an  inspired  character,  but  deny  it  of  others; 
and  thirdly,  those  which  own  a  kind  of  universal  inspi- 
ration, but  only  as  connected  with  the  spirit,  not  with 
the  letter  of  Scripture— with  its  general  scope  and 
meaning,  not  with  its  formal  utterances  and  actual 
contents. 

L  The  most  fundamental  line  of  objection  is  un- 
doubtedly that  which  stands  first,  and  which  is  directed 
against  the  |x>ssible  or  actual  existence  of  a  book- 
revelation,  bearing  on  it  the  stamp  of  God's  authority. 
The  persons  who  take  up  this  position  do  not  usually 
deny  a  sort  of  inspiration,  and  are  much  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  "heaven-taught  souls,"  "God-inspired 
men,"  but  what  is  meant  by  this  is  the  attribute  merely 
of  genius  or  elevated  moral  feeling,  and  belonged  to 
Milton,  Shakspeaxe,  and  even  the  sagacious  Franklin, 
as  well  as  to  "  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  poetry  of 
Isaiah"  (Foxtoo).  But  inspiration  of  this  sort  has  in  it 
nothing  of  the  supernatural;  it  may  distinguish  one  man 
from  another  as  to  comparative  clearness  of  apprehen- 
sion or  correctness  of  view;  but  it  indicates  nothing  as 
to  a  more  direct  communion  with 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  nature's  (lowers  i 
Inspiration  involving  the  play  of  a  supernatural  ele- 
ment has  no  place  in  the  creed  of  such  mco;  for  this 
is  all  one  with  the  miraculous,  and  the  miraculous  is 
altogether  excluded  from  their  philosophy.  On  this 
aspect  of  the  matter,  however,  it  is  needless  to  enter 
I  here,  as  it  will  come  into  consideration  in  its  proper 
place.  {See  Miracle.)  But  apart  from  this  ground, 
the  idea  of  inspiration  in  the  proper  sense  Li  held  by 
some  to  be  at  once  unnecessary  and  impracticable, 
because  it  is  to  the  religious  consciousness  or  spiritual 
faculty  in  man,  that  the  cognition  of  the  truth  belongs; 
to  this  it  is  akM competent;  so  that  "an  authoritative 
external  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  essen- 
tially impossible  to  man"  (Newman).  The  representation 
has  been  made  in  various  forms;  and  of  late  it  has  more 
commonly  assumed  the  form  of  exhibiting  inspiration 
as  from  the  very  nature  of  things  incapable  of  rising 
above  the  subjective  acts  and  operations  of  human  con- 
sciousness. It  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  more  than  "  a 
spiritual  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers, 
which  admitted  of  many  degrees,  some  being  more  in- 
spired than  others."  When  the  prophets  spoke  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  coming  to  them,  or  when  they  began 
their  messages  by  "  thus  saith  the  Lord."  it  is  not 
meant  that  "  the  Deity  really  spoke  to  their  external 
organs  of  hearing,  or  that  they  received  a  distinct  com- 
mission to  write.  They  were  mo  veil  by  their  own  spiri- 
tual impulse  to  utter  or  write  the  extraordinary  in- 
tuitions of  truth,  which  the  Spirit  enabled  them  to 
reach.  .  .  .  God  spake  to  them  not  by  a  miraculous 
communication,  foreign  to  human  experience,  hut  by 
the  inward  voice  of  spiritual  consciousness,  which  daily 
and  hourly  tells  every  one,  if  he  will  listen,  what  his 
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in  thin  world  is,  and  how  he  should  do  it  '  (D»»ld»on, 
in  trod  to  th«  Old  To»t  fol  it  p  ire,  zm,  ke >  In  short,  there  U 
a  divine  eknient  in  man,  simply  as  such,  though  it  exists 
in  some,  whether  by  natural  constitution  or  by  superior 
moral  training,  in  higher  potence  than  in  others;  and  the 
expression  given  to  tin.-  divine  element  is  for  the  time 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  and  by  man,  but  only 
speaking  according  to  its  measure  of  light,  and  conse- 
quently giving  forth  no  absolutely  correct  and  authori- 
tative utterance — often  partially  erring,  indeed,  in  its 
views  of  the  true  and  right. 

The  argument,  especially  when  put  in  the  first  form, 
as  directed  against  the  possibility  of  an  inspired  person 
or  volume  carrying  the  stamp  of  Heaven's  authority, 
consists  of  a  shallow  and  almost  transparent  fallacy. 
(Sm  lUworV  Eciipss  of  Mlhj  n. «.  s*&)  For,  grant  all  that 
can  Ihj  claimed  for  a  spiritual  faculty  in  man's  nature, 
designated  the  religious  consciousness,  or  whatever 
name  may  t>e  preferred,  it  can  no  more  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  external  influences  than  any  other  innate  faculty 
of  the  soul.  It  is  common,  however,  to  one  and  all  <<f 
these  alike,  that  they  not  only  may  be  addressed  from 
without,  but  must  be  so,  in  order  to  become  capable  of 
higher  attainments — they  must  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  external  sources,  which  are  fitted  to  stimulate  and 
direct  their  energies.  The  understanding,  when  grap- 
pling with  the  abstract  conceptions  of  natural  science — 
even  the  imagination,  the  mutt  independent  and  crea- 
tive of  all  the  faculties,  wheu  scorning  the  bounds  of  sense 
and  time,  and  making  for  itself  a  world  of  its  own— re- 
quires in  many  ways  to  serve  itself  of  adventitious  helps 
and  writteu  compositions.  And  whatever  power  there 
may  be  in  man,  capable  of  receiving  or  giving  forth 
impressions  of  spiritual  tilings,  it  cannot  but  l»e  suscep- 
tible of  like  influences  from  without,  whether  coming 
direct  from  above,  or  through  the  channel  of  human 
agencies,  nor,  judging  from  the  history  of  the  past,  can 
it  be  said  to  l»e  less  dependent  on  them.  Practically, 
this  spiritual  faculty  has  not  been  able  to  save  the 
great  mass  of  its  possessors  from  the  grossest  errors  of 
superstition;  ignorance  of  God,  painful  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul,  wide-spread 
aud  ineradicable  corruption  of  manners  have  ever  pre- 
vailed where  men  have  been  left  to  it*  unaided  direc- 
tion. Should  it  seem  strange,  then,  for  God  to  have 
stepped  in  to  the  rescue,  and,  through  some  more 
select  instruments  of  his  working,  provided  for  this 
defective  attribute  of  humanity  an  unerring  light,  which 
it  had  elsewhere  searched  for  in  vain  ?  The  province  of 
this  objective  aid  (supposing  it  to  have  been  given)  is 
not  to  supersede  the  faculty  itself,  but  only  to  supply  it 
with  the  materials  needed  to  secure  its  safe  and  health- 
ful operation.  And  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  those 
who  repudiate  the  idea  of  such  aid,  consists  in  their 
groundless  belief,  that  the  subjective  action  of  the 
faculty  is  itself  sufficient— a  belief  which  is  belied  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  past,  and  which  in  former 
times  was  sharply  rebuked  by  Kzekiel,  eh  lili .,  and  some 
of  the  other  prophets.  These  divine  seers,  it  is  held, 
did  net  mean  what,  in  one  .if  the  alwve  quotations,  it 
is  asserted  they  did  mean,  when  they  spike  of  seeing 
U>e  vision,  and  uttering  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Leaving  thiB  higher  ground,  however,  of  the  possible 
or  impossible,  it  is  alleged  against  the  stricter  view  of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence of  its  not  having  belonged  to  the  sacred  penmen. 
For  example,  it  U  affirmed  even  of  the  highest  of  these. 


the  apostles,  that  "  they  were  sometimes  involved  m 
minor  misconception*,  and  taught  sptei/ic  notion*  incon- 
tinent with  a  pure  spiritual  Christianity,  as  Peter  did 
when  he  was  chided  by  Paul"  (MmH    If  such  had  really 
l>eeu  the  case,  it  must  have  furniahed  a  |>roof  against 
much  more  than  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration: 
for  misconceptions  of  any  sort  in  regard  to  divine  truth, 
and  notions  at  variance  with  spiritual  Christianity,  in- 
volve something  else  than  merely  verbal  inaccuracy 
But  the  statement  itself  is  groundless.    The  case  re- 
ferred to  of  tlie  rebuke  administered  by  one  apostle  to 
another  (via.  by  Paul  at  Antioch  to  Peter),  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  notions  of  either  of  them  were 
wrong,  but  simply  that  the  couduct  of  one  was  not  up- 
right. It  proves,  indeed,  that  Peter's  sanctiheatinn  wa» 
imperfect,  I  nit  indicates  nothing  as  to  his  inspiration 
being  partial.    The  supernatural  influence  of  the  Spirit 
promised  to  him  and  the  other  apostles  guarded  their 
doctrine  against  all  error  -  for  otherwise  they  could  not 
liave  fulfilled  their  mission  to  the  world — but  it  did  not 
secure  them  as  individuals  against  sinning.  What  thry 
spake  in  the  Lord's  name  carried  with  it  the  weight  of 
his  authority;  but  their  personal  actions  must  1*  judged 
by  the  divine  standard  of  rectitude,  which  they  were 
themselves  authorized  to  set  up. 

The  indiriduality  stamjxd  upon  the  vritinp  of  tkt 
sacred  penmen,  i*  urged  as  another  proof  against  their 
plenary  inspiration.  "  It  is  inconceivable  that  each 
writer  should  manifest  his  own  mode*  of  thought,  hii 
own  educational  influence,  his  own  peculiar  phraseology; 
and  yet  that  every  word  should  have  been  dictated  to 
him  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  Sometimes  the  objection  ii 
put  even  more  offensively,  and  we  are  told  (by  Cole- 
ridge for  example)  of  the  doctrine  turning  the  sacred 
penmen  into  "  human  ventriloquist*.. "  "  automaton 
poets."  tending  to  "petrify  the  whole  body  of  holy 
writ  with  all  its  harmonies  and  symmetrical  gradation*," 
and  such  like.  The  objection  assumes  what  no  judi 
cious  advocate  of  inspiration  will  allow,  that,  as  some 
of  the  older,  especially  Lutheran,  writers  put  it,  the 
inspired  writers  were  mere  scribes  or  pens,  "  to  whom 
every  word  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Sfririt,  simply  to 
l>e  noted  down "  (Hollst)  If  this  had  been  the  case, 
then  all  Scripture  would  need  to  have  been  given  like 
the  law  of  the  two  tables  at  Sinai.  The  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers  undoubtedly  consisted  with  their 
freedom  and  individuality.  There  is  not  a  volume  in 
existence,  composed  by  different  authors,  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  several 
writers,  than  the  Bible.  The  style,  the  language,  the 
imagery,  the  reasoning  and  the  rhetoric  were  all  such 
as  each  individual  from  his  particular  circumstance*  ur\ 
native  cast  of  mind  might  have  been  expected  to  employ: 
and  not  less  in  the  wrapt  effusions  of  the  prophet,  wbm 
disclosing  the  higher  purposes  of  God,  or  foreteHtBg 
things  to  ci  line,  than  in  the  homely  evangelist,  and 
the  apostolic  herald  of  the  gospel,  every  appropriate 
feeling  has  its  play,  and  every  distinctive  gift  its  hefittmc 
exercise.  This  was  necessary  to  secure  the  end  the 
Bible  has  in  view.  It  would  in  great  measure  have 
failed  of  its  purpose,  if  the  divine  had  not  been  thn* 
tempered  by  the  human,  and  the  human  exhibited  in 
its  manifold  variety.  Being  made  for  man.  th»*  law»  m 
human  sympathy  required  that  it  should  come  rtwJ 
man,  and  through  man  npeaking  not  less  freely  and 
naturally,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  employed  him  **  hw 
organ.    Here,  indeed,  lay  the  great  problem  which  had 
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U>  be  wrought  out  in  order  to  provide  a  suitable  reve- 
lation for  the  world.  It  had  to  be  at  once  of  God 
and  of  man,  of  God  as  to  the  matter,  of  man  as  to  the 
manner — divine  in  the  doctrines  taught  and  the  tidings 
made  known,  human  in  the  form  they  assumed  and  the 
channel  through  which  they  were  conveyed.  And  thus 
we  have  a  Pible  "  competent  to  calm  our  doubts,  and 
aide  to  speak  to  our  fears.  It  is  not  an  utterance  in 
strange  tongues,  but  in  the  words  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge; it  is  authoritative,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  God;  it  is 
intelligible,  for  it  is  in  the  language  of  men"  (W«*tcott. 

Iit»ud  toHtudy  of  the  Gospel «,  \>  71      To  hold  a  problem  of 

this  sort  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  human  thought 
and  action,  would  be  to  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
and  also  to  judge  ottierwise  res|iecting  his  connection 
with  the  words  his  agents  employ,  than  is  commonly 
•lone  respecting  the  actions  they  perform.  When  Joseph 
discovered  himself  to  his  brethren  in  Egypt,  he  told 
them  not  to  lie  grieved  at  what  had  happened,  for 
"  God  had  sent  him  before  them  to  preserve  life."  So 
also  the  apostles,  when  speaking  of  the  events  connected 
with  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  declared  that  Herod,  and 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  Jews  had  only  done  what  had 
been  appointed  to  be  done  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God.    The  actions,  though  in 
different  respects,  were  as  truly  God's  as  HMD's;  on  the 
one  side  God- ordained,  on  the  other  planned  and  exe- 
cuted by  man.    It  was  not  as  mere  sensile<s  tools, 
mechanically  doing  the  will  of  another,  but  with  their 
own  free  consent  and  delilx-rate  choice,  that  either  the 
chiMren  of  Jacob  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt,  or  the  rulers 
and  people  in  Judea  crucified  Christ.  And  yet  the  things 
done  in  both  cases  alike— apart,  of  coume,  from  the 
motives  prompting  their  performance — were  of  God. 
It  is  the  very  perfection  of  the  divine  administration, 
that  it  bringB  about  the  ends  which  it  requires  to  have 
accomplished,  by  means  of  rational  agents,  without  in 
the  least  infringing  on  their  liberty  of  choice  and  action. 
And  why  may  not  the  same  perfection  be  displayed  in 
the  bringing  forth  of  that  Word,  which  God  delights  to 
magnify  above  all  his  name!    Can  he  not  here  also 
act  upon  men's  faculties  in  accordance  with  their  natu- 
ral laws  i    Have  we  so  thoroughly  explored  all  these 
laws,  and  all  the  modes  of  access  which  the  infinite 
and  unsearchable  Spirit  has  to  the  minds  of  his  crea- 
tures, that  we  can  venture  on  denying  its  practicability, 
except  by  a  mechanical  dictation  of  vocables  ?  There 
neither  in,  nor  can  be,  any  such  necessity;  for  "where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."    The  soul 
never  moves  so  freely,  aud  with  kucIi  buoyant  energy 
along  its  course  of  action,  as  when  it  is  most  fully  under 
the  influence  of  that  blessed  Spirit.    There  is,  therefore, 
no  essential  contrariety  between  the  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration,  and  the  free  development  of  human  indi- 
viduality in  the  writers.    (.See  Lee'i  Inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  woe.  1. ;  *Uo  We»tcott'»  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Goajwls  ) 

It  is  further  alleged  that  Scripture  itself  shows  a 
comparative  di*re<fard  of  minute  verbal  accuracy,  since 
in  quotations  and  repetitions  of  previous  portions  of 
Scripture  it  often  departs  from  the  precise  words,  some- 
times gives  the  substance  only,  but  not  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  original.  The  question  here  also  is  not  as  to 
the  fact,  but  as  to  the  proper  explanation  of  the  fact. 
Even  in  Old  Testament  scripture  several  examples  are 
to  be  found  of  the  kind  of  variations  referred  to.  The 
repetition  of  the  ten  commandments  in  De.  v.  differs  in 


a  few  slight  particulars  from  that  given  in  Ex.  xx. ;  Ps. 
xviii.  in  like  manner  differs  frequently  in  the  words, 
though  very  little  in  the  seme,  from  2  Sa.  xxii.;  so  also 
Ps.  liii.  as  compared  with  Ps.  xiv.,  fee,;  and  in  the  quo- 
tations from  the  Old  Testament  made  in  the  New, 
many  are  given  according  to  the  Septuagint,  even  when 
it  does  not  very  exactly  render  the  original,  and  others 
differ  to  some  extent  as  well  from  the  Septuagint  as 
from  the  original.  Being  a  matter  of  detail,  it  is  im- 
jiossible  to  go  at  length  into  it  here.  The  objection, 
however,  proceeds  on  a  ground  by  no  means  to  be 
conceded — namely,  that  the  original  passage  was  so 
absolutely  the  best  for  all  times  and  circumstances, 
that  no  deviation  could  anyhow  be  made  from  the 
letter  of  it  without  substituting  a  worse  for  a  better. 
Some  of  the  deviations  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as 
notes  of  time,  and  on  that  account  serve  an  important 
purpose  (as  in  De.  v.  compared  with  Ex.  xx.,  showing 
the  former  to  have  lieen  meant  to  be  a  autsttantial. 
though  not  slavish  rehearsal  of  the  latter).  Others 
may  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  individuality  of  the 
writers— itself  also  in  certain  respects  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance — and  of  their  desire  to  bring 
out  some  specific  shades  of  meaning,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  overlooked.  Many  of  them  find 
their  solution  in  the  change  of  circumstances  which 
rendered  a  sort  of  explanatory  or  paraphrastic  render- 
ing of  the  original  advisable  and  proper.  And  while 
nothing  in  respect  to  doctrine  or  duty  is  ever  built  on 
the  variations  introduced  into  passages  subsequently 
employed  or  quoted,  while  often  the  greatest  stress  in 
those  respects  is  laid  upon  the  precise  words  of  the 
original,  the  freedom  thus  manifested  in  the  handling 
of  Scripture  is  itself  fraught  with  an  important  lesson, 
serving  as  a  kind  of  protest  agaiust  the  rigid  formalism 
and  superstitious  regard  for  the  letter,  which  prevailed 
among  the  rabbinical  Jews.  Unlike  these,  the  New 
Testament  writers  always  exhibit  the  deepest  and  most 
correct  insight  into  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Old 
Testament  passages  they  refer  to,  even  when  showing 
an  apparent  disregard  of  the  precise  form.  They  showed, 
as  Auberlen  remarks  (OleQottllche  OOeubarang.  v  216).  that 
they  knew  how  to  read,  as  well  as  write  Scripture.  So 
that,  when  the  matter  is  fully  considered,  and  weighed 
in  all  its  bearings,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  militates 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scrip 

part  UL) 

Closely  akin  to  the  preceding  objection,  is  one  founded 
on  the  ditcrepanciet  of  Scripture;  such  as  the  disagree- 
ments that  occasionally  appear  iu  the  numbers  and 
dates  mentioned  in  one  place  as  compared  with  another: 
the  verbal  differences  that  are  found  in  the  reports  of 
our  Lord's  discourses  as  given  by  the  several  evange- 
lists; and  in  various  transactions  of  his  life,  the  dissimi- 
lar notices  of  things  said  or  done,  which  seem  to  be- 
speak a  want  of  perfect  coincidence.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  opponents  of  inspiration  to  magnify  to  the  utter- 
most such  discrepancies,  and  to  represent  them  as  in- 
capable of  any  satisfactory  explanation;  while  careful 
inquiry,  and  sometimes  a  perfectly  probable  supposition, 
would  readily  dispose  of  the  difficulty.  Explanations 
of  this  nature  will  be  found  at  their  proper  places  in 
many  parts  of  this  work.  There  are,  however,  some 
which  undoubtedly  indicate  error — as  at  2  Ki.  viii.  26, 
where  Ahaziah  is  said  to  have  been  twenty -two  years 
|  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  as  compared  with  2  Ch. 
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xxii.  2,  which  give*  his  Age  at  forty  two.  Both  cannot 
lie  right;  and  indeed,  as  Jehonun,  the  father  of  Aha 
riah.  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  the  son  could  by  no  possi- 
bility lie  forty-two  when  he  began  to  reign.  The  error 
U  so  palpable,  that  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  acci- 
dental corruption  in  the  text;  and  several  others  might 
be  mentioned  of  a  like  description.  In  the  course  of 
transmission  from  age  to  age  the  Scriptural  were  liable 
to  occasional  corruptions  of  thin  sort,  and  could  not 
have  escaped  it,  except  by  a  perpetual  miracle.  But 
the  corruptions  are  no  few  and  unimportant,  m  in  no 

As  reganLi  the  verbal  differences  in  the  accounts  of 
our  Lord's  parables,  discourses,  and  ministerial  transac- 
tions, it  must  be  admitted  then;  is  a  relative  im- 
|ierfection ;  for  the  diverse  reporU  cannot  be  equally 
exact.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  imper- 
fection may  not  have  been  such  as  in  the  circum- 
stances was  unavoidable,  in  order  to  secure  the  main 
result ;  whether  it  might  not  lie  inseparable  from  that 
human  element  which  had  here  to  be  allied  to  the 
divine  ?  To  give  play  to  the  freedom  and  individuality 
attaching  to  tliis  element,  imperfections  of  various 
kiuds  are  unavoidable.  A  human  ministry,  holding 
the  treasure  of  the  gospel  in  earthen  vessels,  must  ex- 
hibit imperfections,  as  well  in  the  unfolding,  as  in  the 
receiving  of  the  truth,  which  would  not  have  attached 
to  ft  ministry  of  angels.  Yet  God  has  seen  meet  to 
prefer  the  human  to  the  angelic;  and,  as  we  can  easily 
perceive,  lias  wisely  done  so,  for  the  sake  of  that  sym- 
pathy and  fellow -feeling  between  tin?  bearers  of  the  mes- 
sage and  those  to  whom  it  is  sent,  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  its  free  entertainment.  So,  too,  in  connec- 
tion with  particular  agents  of  God's  working,  with 
many  even  of  his  more  honoured  instruments,  there  have 
been  imperfections  in  style,  in  manner,  in  spirituality 
of  sold  or  strength  of  frame,  which  could  not  but  hn- 
pteea  themselves  more  or  less  on  the  form  of  their 
communications  from  the  upper  sanctuary.  No  one 
who  intelligently  holds  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  will 
deny  this;  for  apparently  it  could  not  have  been 
avoided,  without  controlling  the  liberty  of  the  indivi- 
dual, anil  turning  him  into  a  kind  of  automaton — 
whereby  a  greater  evil  should  have  been  incurred  than 
it  I  tad  been  attempted  to  avert.  With  all  the  super- 
natural grace  and  energy  of  the  Spirit,  scope  must  still 
have  been  allowed  for  the  operation  of  personal  gifts 
and  tendencies;  so  that  what  appeared  to  one  in  our 
Lord's  words  and  actions  as  fit  to  be  noted,  did  not 
always  so  present  itself  to  another  -  different  epitomes 
of  his  discourses  were  adopted,  and  the  Greek  words, 
which  seemed  to  some  the  best  equivalents  for  the 
original  Aramaic,  did  not  in  every  instance  precisely 
correspond  with  those  adopted  by  others.  Yet  shall 
we  err,  if  we  hold  each  sacred »  Shall  we  not  find  in 
each  something  which  expresses  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ? 
Doubtless  we  shall ;  none  of  them  give  the  whole;  hut 
I  is  more  specific  in  one  throws  light  on  what  is 
•eneral  in  another;  what  is  more  full  here,  on 
what  is  more  concise  there;  and  thus,  though  each  by 
itself  is  relatively  imperfect,  the  whole  together  may 
afford  as  complete  an  exhibition  of  the  truth  as  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect,  or  possible  to  obtain. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  on  the  supposition  of 
the  Bible  Wing  a  book  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  the 
analogy  of  God's  procedure  in  nature  and  providence 
would  lead  us  to  expect  difficulties  of  various  kinds. 


apparent  anomalies,  and  things  in  one  place  not  quit* 
easv  to  reconcile  with  others  that  occur  elsewhere. 
Origin  in  the  comparative  infancy  of  riuTstianity  drew 
attention  to  this  point,  and  threw  out  the  profound  in- 
flection— "  In  l»oth  {i.e.  nature  ami  revelation)  we  see  a 
self -concealing,  self- revealing  God,  who  makes  himself 
known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him :  in  both 
we  find  stimulants  to  faith,  and  occasions  for  unbelief." 
"  There  arc  apparent  anomalies,"  says  an  acute  living 
writer,  "  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world ;  but 
their  general  uniformity  teaches  us  that  these  are  only 
discrepancies  in  appearance.    There  are  difficulties  in 
applying  the  great  doctrine  of  gravitation — as  in  the 
case  of  the  tides — but  we  feel  that  they  arise,  not  from 
any  want  of  universality  in  the  law.  but  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  conditions  of  the  problem.    There  arc  also 
difficulties  in  Scripture ;  and  shall  we  not  rest  asMircl 
from  that  divine  wisdom  which  we  can  discern,  that 
they  spring  only  from  our  ignorance  of  the  circutn 
stances  on  which  the  question  turns?    If  the  gospel* 
[or  the  Scriptures  generally]  had  presented  no  formal 
offences,  how  soon  should  we  have  heard  objections 
drawn  from  the  geuc-ral  course  of  God's  dealing*1 
How  readily  should  we  have  been  reminded  of  the 
plausibility  of  human  forgeries,  and  the  mystery  of 
divine  providence f    It  would  have  been  even  said, 
that  the  advance  of  Christianity  was  due  to  the  beauty 
of  its  external  form,  and  the  perfection  of  its  superficial 
smoothness,  and  not  to  the  power  of  its  inner  troth; 
whereas,  at  present,  the  discrepancies  of  Scripture  lead 
us  back  to  the  Author  of  nature ;  and  as  we  do  not 
question  his  eternal  providence,  though  many  parts  oi 
it  transcend  our  knowledge,  so  neither  let  us  doubt  the 
perfect  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  though  frequently 
we  may  be  unable  to  recognize  the  treasure  of  <  !nd  in 
the  earthly  vessels  which  contain  if."  (westeott, lntrod  w 
Study  of  too  Gospels,  t»  371.  ch  rt.  tU.  vtll  treat  this  branch  rfus 
subject  admirably  *) 

Once  more,  the  various  reading  in  Ike  maHwrru/ 
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is  probably  nil  that  U  meant  bt 
in  the  qualifications  they  on  that 
with  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.   3|««kiqc  «f 
apiearing  in  the  gospela,  Auberlcn  s»r»  tiat 
<1  by  the  others,  and  that  sber* 

external  things"  (Pi*  GOtUieK*  OfftKbarnng,  p.  210>-that  to. 
apparently,  the  impression  produced  being  only  jiarUal  svuW 
necessarily  have  Iwa  tiu|er»Wt.  one  sided  Heme,  while  Ik 
■peaks  of  onr  having  in  Scripture  "an  absolutely  true  original 
source  of  revelation."  be  yet  will  not  have  thi^to  be  ""^^ 

fault  with  the  view  of  the  old  Lutheran  systematic  theolojiats 
as  too  rigid,  uniform,  and  onnatrained  (BMitfht  P$ri.*i»f*. 
p.  m,  51  ed  ),  justly  says,  that  the  inspiration  art  should  awl 
must  l*>  represented  as  an  organic  life-like  interpenetrate  <K 
the  divine  and  human  factors,  without  thereby  imperilling  ibr 
infallible  certainty  of  the  revelation  of  the  truth  made  ta 
Scripture,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  the  original  history 
salvation  fixed  in  It  for  all  coming  time."  As  necessary  n,  tk-s. 
he  think,  that  full  play  required  to  be  given  to  the  oani*>U 
individuality  and  freedom  of  the  several  writers;  whkk.  b« 
further  conceives,  could  not  be  done,  without  admitting  d 
certain  failure*  in  memory  or  in  powers  of  -xku lunation-*** 
failures  as  the  very  highert  and  most  spiritually  gifted  bunus 
agency  cannot  bo  supposed  to  In  altogether  free  from.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  other  statement  respecting  the  iafsUit*' 
certainty  ami  truthfulness  of  Scripture,  the  failures  birr  meant 
can  scarcely  be  more  than  what  we  understand  by  indiviJoal 
najiei  U  or  partial  representations  of  things— true  a*  tar  a»  uVy 
go,  yet  not  the  whole  truth 
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eopia  of  frripture,  rendering  it  in  certain  cases  doubt- 
ful which  is  the  true  text;  and  the  necessity  of  using 
translations  for  the  great  mam  of  those  to  whom  Scrip- 
ture comes,  hare  been  urged  an  arguments  against  its 
plenary  inspiration;  for  practically,  it  is  alleged,  and 
a*  among  the  general  readers  of  the  Bible,  it  is  not 
absolutely  the  whole,  or  every  word  of  Scripture,  but 
only  its  general  substance,  which  they  can  regard  as 
bring  of  God.  In  reality,  however,  the  eases  are  essen- 
tially different.    Was  all  Scripture  given  by  inspiration 
I  J '    of  Gml !  is  a  question  of  a  far  more  fundamental  kind, 
and,  in  the  answer  to  be  given  to  it,  far  more  important, 
I     than  this  other,  Is  such  a  version  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  its  meaning,  or  are  such  and  such  copies 
exact  transcripts  of  it*  original  contents  !    These  latter 
f|   points  an  fair  subjects  for  human  inquiry  and  research; 
they  lie  within  the  province  of  man'B  powers  and  capa- 
cities; but  not  so  the  question  which  concerns  the 
fidelity  of  the  original  records  to  its  professed  object — its 
title  to  be  regarded  as  an  unerring  and  infallible  rcvela- 
'    turn  of  the  mind  of  God.   If  this  was  uot  the  character 
of  the  original  Scriptures,  no  power  of  man  can  bring 
them  up  to  the  mark,  or  even  tell  precisely  wherein 
I    |    they  come  short.    There  is  no  sure  criterion  to  fall  back 
upon,  no  higher  counsel  to  call  in  for  the  rectification 
■    I    of  that  wherein  it  might  be  erring  or  defective.  But 
in  respect  to  versions,  we  have  an  ultimate  standard  in 
the  original  Scriptures,  so  far  as  the  true  text  is  capa- 
|    We  of  being  ascertained;  and,  again,  for  the  ascertain- 
ing of  this,  we  have  innumerable  resources  of  a  learned 
kind,  which,  as  is  well  known  to  every  person  of  mode- 
/    rate  theological  attainments,  have  left  very  b'ttle  room 
to  doubt  as  to  the  correct  reading  of  all  but  a  mere 
fragment  of  Scripture.  The  passages  are  scarcely  worth 
naming,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  now  any  material 
difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  are  com|>etent 
to  judge  in  such  matters. 

2.  A  second  class  of  objections  to  the  doctrine  under 
consideration,  is  directed  only  against  parts  of  Scripture 
— admitting  a  partial,  but  rejecting  a  universal  inspi- 
ration in  the  writers  of  it.    Those  things  which  came 
directly  from  God,  such  as  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets,  are  allowed  to  lie  inspired; 
Hut  there  arc  many  other  things  in  Scripture  to  which 
this  element,  it  is  thought,  cannot  belong-  partly  be- 
cause it  was  not  needed,  and  partly  because  it  was  un- 
)    suitable.    Indeed,  tbe  authority  of  the  apostle  is  not 
unfrequently  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  view;  since 
in  1  Co.  vii.  he  expressly  distinguishes  between  certain 
things  he  wrote  as  from  himself,  and  the  things  enjoined 
by  the  Lord.    There  are  altogether  three  advices  of 
that  sort.    The  first  has  respect  to  the  behaviour  of  mar- 
ried persons  in  respect  to  their  common  joys — in  these 
he  says  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  agree  occasionally 
to  a  remission,  that  they  might  the  more  unreservedly 
pive  themselves  to  prayer,  th.vtl.fc    But  in  so  speaking, 
he  added,  he  spake  by  |»ennission,  not  by  command- 
ment; that  is,  he  gave  merely  a  prudential  advice,  but 
did  not  impose  an  authoritative  prescription.    He  still 
wrote  a*  an  inspired  man  -only  the  inspiration  under 
which  he  acted,  showed  itself  in  his  declining  to  bring 
such  a  matter  under  explicit  enactment,  and  confining 
what  be  Raid  to  a  piece  of  friendly  counsel.    The  same 
explanation  is  undoubtedly  to  l>e  given  in  regard  to  the 
l."w»t  of  the  points  in  question,  his  word  to  virgins  — 
concerning  whom  he  intimates,  that  he  had  no  com- 
mandment from  the  Lord,  but  gave  his  judgment, 
Voi-  L 


that,  on  account  of  the  existing  troubles  to  which  be- 
lievers were  exposed,  it  were  better  for  them  to  abide 
as  they  were,  ch.  ni.  26- js  Here  also  it  may  be  said 
the  matter  of  the  advice  was  not  inspired;  it  did  not 
go  forth  as  an  authoritative  deliverance,  which  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  unmarried  females  wore  to  obey, 
but  was  only  a  word  of  counsel  they  were  to  consider. 
Yet  even  so  there  was  an  element  of  inspiration  in  the 
word,  in  that  the  apostle  judged  it  a  matter  improper 
to  be  laid  as  an  obligation  on  the  conscience — a  most 
important  element,  indeed,  if  one  has  respect  to  the 
false  teaching  and  ensnaring  vows  which  on  this  very 
subject  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  church.  We  are  inclined  to  view  in  much  the 
same  light  also  the  word  spoken  by  the  apostle  on  the  in- 
termediate subject — what  he  says  regarding  the  preser- 
vation and  disruption  of  the  marriage  tie,  ch.  til.  12- u.  He 
had  immediately  before  delivered  a  command,  as  from 
the  Lord,  to  persons  in  wedlock,  that  the  wife  was  not  to 
depart  from  the  husband,  nor  the  husband  to  put  away 
his  wife.  He  puts  a  case,  however,  not  embraced  in  any 
command  uttered  by  our  Lord,  the  case  of  one  of  the 
parties  remaining  in  unbelief,  after  the  other  had  beeu 
converted  ;  and  in  respect  to  such  a  case  he  gives  the 
twofold  advice  as  frem  himself,  not  from  the  Lord- 
Adhere  to  the  marriage  relation  if  you  possibly  can; 
but  if  the  other  party  alwolutely  refuses  to  abide,  and 
resolutely  abandons  the  relationship,  then  let  it  be  so; 
the  believing  brother  or  sister  is  not  bound  by  obliga- 
tions it  is  no  longer  possible  to  fulfil.  Some,  among 
others  Gaussen,  would  regard  the  apostle  as  here  by  his 
apostolic  authority  revoking  an  order  which  had  beeu 
appointed  in  earlier  times,  vix.  that  a  believing  person 
should  not  be  yoked  to  an  unbelieving  or  heathen 
spouse;  this  might  now  be,  the  apostle  states,  in  the 
circumstances  supposed : — a  very  forced  interpretation, 
and  one  that  does  not  fairly  meet  the  point  in  hand; 
for  tbe  case  of  |iersons  under  the  old  covenant  marry- 
ing heathen  wives  is  not  at  all  parallel  to  that  of  two 
who  had  been  married  in  heathenism,  while  one  after- 
wards became  Christian.  Others,  such  as  Haldane, 
Wardlaw.  Henderson,  Alford,  conceive  the  apostle  as 
giving  an  authoritative  word  on  a  case,  regarding 
which  he  could  refer  to  no  express  deliverance  of  the 
Lord,  though  the  word  he  himself  gave  was  not  the  less 
binding,  and  in  its  matter  is  part  of  the  inspired  record. 
It  may,  )>erhaps,  be  so  taken— only  such  a  view  intro- 
duce* a  distinction  somewhat  dangerous,  and  not  else- 
where so  broadly  stated,  between  the  word  of  the  Lord 
and  the  word  of  his  apostle.  It  was  the  very  honour  of 
the  apostles,  that  they  were  to  speak  the  mind,  and 
give  forth  the  commandments,  of  tbe  Lord:  so  it  is 
stated  even  in  this  epistle,  ch  »hr.  37  Therefore,  it 
seems  tietter  to  regard  the  aftostlc  here,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  giving  merely  a  prudential  advice  on  a  matter 
that  did  not  admit  of  specific  legislation;  he  could  advise 
as  a  Christian  man.  but  he  could  not  as  an  ajxistle  im- 
jtose  an  authoritative  obligation;  in  this  caution  and 
reserve  his  inspiration  from  above  showed  itself. 

Rightly  understood,  then,  these  were  plainly  excep- 
tional cases,  and  afford  no  ground  for  excluding  certain 
portions  of  Scripture  from  the  inspired  record.  The 
portions  so  excluded  are  of  various  classes;  and  the 
hittoriral  portiont  of  Scripture  may  be  regarded  as 
among  the  first  to  be  so  reckoned.  For  these,  it  is 
alleged,  nothing  more  was  needed  in  the  writers  than 
competent  knowledge  and  strict  veracity  on  the  part 
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of  the  narrators :  it  ia  simply  &  matter  of  testimony, 
which  depends  on  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses.  And 
this  credibility,  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  would  even  have 
bean  impaired  by  supernatural  influence;  for  to  be  trust- 
worthy, it  must  be  independent,  and  so  "  unprompted 
and  unassisted  by  human,  and  much  mora  by  divine  co- 
operation" (Kitto'i  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  ISM). 
This  last  form  of  the  objection,  which  has  been  urged 
with  great  confidence,  proceeds  on  the  same  false  as- 
sumption which  lias  already  been  exposed  namely, 
that  there  could  be  no  powerful,  regulating  influence 
from  above  on  the  minds  of  the  inspired  writers  with- 
out suspending  their  freedom,  and  rendering  them  the 
unconscious  instruments  of  another's  will.  On  the 
contrary,  however  the  supernatural  influence  may  have 
operated,  it  must  have  consisted  with  the  entire  free- 
dom and  spontaneous  action  of  the  individuals  them- 
selves. The  principle  announced  above  has  in  its  main 
position  to  be  re  versed  : — the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
historians  must,  indeed,  have  been  free  from  human 
interference  or  control  but  was  perfectly  compatible 
with  a  full  afflatus  from  the  divine;  for  the  action  in 
this  case,  unlike  the  former,  must  be  from  within,  and 
so  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  soul's  own  movements. 

Granting,  however,  that  the  divine  element  in  inspi- 
ration does  not  neutralize,  or  in  any  sense  impair,  the 
human  character  of  the  testimony,  was  it  needful? 
Might  not  the  sacred  historians  have  done  their  work 
without  it?  They  do  not  themselves,  it  is  true,  bring 
it  distinctly  forward,  or  rest  on  it  their  title  to  be  be- 
lieved; some  of  them  speak  of  the  natural  advantages 
they  had  for  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  things 
they  relate  (St.  Luke  in  particular  does  so);  but  they  are 
silent  as  to  any  supernatural  aid  derived  from  the  Spirit 
of  God.  So,  indeed,  they  should  have  been;  as  writers  of 
history  they  come  before  us  as  witnesses,  and  in  so  far  an 
they  mention  anything  connected  with  their  testimony, 
they  mention  only  that  which  lies  within  the  cogniz- 
ance of  our  faculties,  and  which  formed  a  natural  and 
obvious  recommendation  of  their  testimony.  The  Spirit, 
in  his  higher,  as  well  as  in  his  ordinary  workings,  never 
disparages  the  human,  in  what  jwoperly  belongs  to  it, 
but  rather  serves  himself  of  it  to  set  forth  and  exhibit  that 
which  is  divine.  The  fitteat,  therefore,  even  in  a  human 
respect,  were  chosen  to  deliver  to  the  church  the  testi- 
mony she  was  to  believe  respecting  the  wonderful 
works  of  God— though  still  the  portions  containing  this 
testimony,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Scripture,  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
the  special  supernatural  aid  of  the  Spirit  was  promised 
to  the  disciples  by  our  I*ml,  for  the  express  purpose, 
among  other  things,  of  enabling  them  to  bear  faithful 
witness  to  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Nor  will 
any  one  be  disposed  to  question  the  propriety,  and  even 
the  necessity  of  this,  if  he  seriously  considers  how 
much  depends  upon  the  historical  portions  of  Scripture. 
A  largo  part  of  God's  revelation  of  his  mind  to  men  is 
embodied  in  the  facts  of  history.  It  was  so  from  the 
earliest  times;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  otherwise 
now,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  element  of  truth,  a  ground 
of  obligation,  or  an  aspect  of  Christian  hope,  which  are 
unfolded  in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  Scripture,  that  are 
not  connected  with,  and  made  to  grow  out  of,  the 
fundamental  facts  of  Christianity.  How  important, 
then,  that  these  should  have  been  exhibited  in  a  form 
that  might  serve  as  the  proper  basis  of  what  hail  to  be 
built  on  it?    The  truthfulness  of  the 


certainly  an  essential  property  in  it  for  such  a  purpose: 
but  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.  There  tu 
needed,  besides,  a  principle  of  selection,  that  those 
things  only  might  be  introduced  which  were  suitable 
to  the  end  in  view;  and  along  with  this,  a  mode  of  nar- 
ration wluch  wan  in  proper  agreement  with  the  things 
recorded,  and  fit  for  being  translated  into  the  languages 
of  all  nations.  Who  without  the  special  unction  of  the 
Holy  One  could  have  decided  what,  in  either  respect, 
was  best,  or,  even  after  conceiving  the  i<lea  in  his  mind, 
could  have  executed  it  aright? 

Especially  may  this  be  said  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  How  easy,  and  how  natural 
also,  in  regard  to  such  a  life,  had  it  been  to 
endless  details;  and  into  these  details  to  crowd 
things,  which  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to 
curiosity  to  know?    But  to  comprise  the  whole  that 
was  needed  in  the  compass  of  a  few  chapters,  which 
might  be  read  through  at  a  sitting;  and  in  a  space  so 
brief  to  give  a  distinct  and  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
wonderful  Being  to  whom  it  relates— to  condense  what 
was  to  be  transmitted  for  future  ages  of  the  words  and 
the  works  of  Jesus,  as  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  in- 
struction, and  admonition  in  righteousness — an  under 
taking  like  this  was  immensely  too  critical  and  difficult 
for  any  merely  human  narrator  to  do  aa  of  himself. 
And  least  of  all  could  it  have  been  left  to  the  compare 
tively  rude  and  unskilled  hands  to  which  it  actually 
fell  to  be  executed.    The  more  may  we  to  judge,  when 
we  think  of  the  reserve  that  had  to  be  maintained,  the 
wisdom  of  withholding  what  might  have  been  commun- 
icated, as  well  as  of  communicating  what  might  have 
been  withheld,  which  constituted  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  Looking  back  now  through 
the  successive  tides  of  error  and  corruption,  which  at 
different  periods  have  made  way  upon  the  church — as, 
for  example,  to  the  huge  systems  of  priestcraft  and 
Marioiatry  which  have  been  reared,  one  might  almost 
say,  in  the  marked  al«ence  of  anything  to  countenance 
them  in  Scripture— it  seems  marvellous  that  so  little 
should  have  been  recorded,  that  could  even  seem  to 
afford  a  handle  to  those,  who  would  have  been  sure, 
had  it  existed,  to  seize  upon  it  for  evil.    Sacred  history 
has  hence  been  aptly  "  likened  to  a  dial,  in  which  the 
shadow  as  well  as  the  light  informs  us"  (Trench,  Haitm 
Lecture*). 

Yet  even  this  was  not  all;  for  the  mode  of  narration, 
hardly  less  than  the  things  narrated,  required  the 
moulding  and  impress  of  a  divine  hand.  Not  only  had 
the  right  things  to  be  told,  but  they  had  to  be  told  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  affect  suitably  every  thoughtful 
mind,  become  even  a  sort  of  germinal  power  in  the 
heart  of  every  believer,  and  the  history  of  every  nation 
in  Christendom.  They  hart  been  so  written ;  and  hence, 
to  use  the  words  of  Gauaten,  "  that  mysterious,  and  ever 
fresh  attractiveness,  which  belongs  to  all  their  nam 
fives,  which  captivates  the  mind  in  every  clime;  in 
which,  throughout  life,  we  find,  as  in  the  scenes  of 
nature,  a  charm  always  new;  and  which,  after  having 
arrested  and  engaged  our  affections  in  early  youth,  have 
a  still  stronger  hold  upon  the  heart  when  hoary  hair* 
find  us  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb.  There  must  surely 
be  something  superhuman  in  the  very  humanity  of 
terms  so  familiar  and  so  artless.  Men  know  not  ho* 
to  write  thus"  (Thoopneuatti,  eh.  lit  sect,  t,  the  whole  »«*!•.-* 
well  worth  reading). 
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caie*  of  ;.  partial  inspiration  would  exempt  from  its 
operation,  ooruuaU  of  such  part*  as  make  use  of  reason- 
kg  m  some  form  for  the  tstabl iJiment  of  truth—  includ- 
ing many  sections  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  and 
the  L'fiM'-r  part  of  the  epistles  in  the  New.  Fairy, 
J    in  his  Etidtnces  (part  111.  eh.  i),  distinguiabei  between  the 
itoctrinoes  in  tlie  aixwrtolic  writings,  and  the  analogies, 
j   arguments,  and  considerations  by  which  they  were 
illustrated  and  enforced— the  one,  he  said,  came  to 
them  by  revelation,  the  other  were  suggested  by  their 
Jj  own  thoughts,  and  might  be  held  valid  or  not.  Morell, 
in  his  PAUotOfkf  of  Religion,  seeks  to  carry  the  matter 
I    farther,  and  to  ground  it  on  a  fundamental  principle ; 
I   aamely,  that  it  ia  not  the  logical,  but  the  intuitional 
consciousness  which  has  to  do  with  the  perception  of 
divine  truth;  and  "  to  speak  of  logic  as  such  lieing  in- 
spired, is  a  sheer  absurdity,  because  no  amount  of  in- 
spiration cau  affect  the  formal  laws  of  thought."  But 
intuition  also  stands  related  to  these  laws,  as  well  as 
logic;  and  if  God  can,  notwithstanding,  present  to 
man's  intuitional  faculty  what  it  could  not  otherwise 
apprehend,  he  may  surely  breathe  such  energetic  im- 
pulse into  the  logical,  as  shall  enable  it  to  reason  with 
a  precision  and  a  certainty,  which  otherwise  were  un- 
attainable.   And  that  he  both  needed  to  do  so,  and 
actually  did  it,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  is  confirmed  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  by  the  history  of  the  |*wt.    What  is  the  formal 
I   ground  of  the  many  heresies  in  doctrine  and  crude 
speculations,  which  have  continually  marred  the  per- 
fection, and  often  endangered  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  church !    What  but  the  tendency  to  misuse, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  reason  amiss  upon  the  facts  of 
gospel  history  ?    No  doubt,  the  faculty  of  reason  is 
an  attribute  of  humanity,  and  should  be  able  to  draw 
from  those  facts  the  conclusions  they  legitimately  yield 
in  regard  to  soundness  of  doctrine  and  integrity  of  life. 
But  from  the  current  of  depravity  in  the  sou  I,  what 
should  be  done  by  the  reasoning  powers  of  man,  and 
hypo theti rally  can  be  done,  has  never  actually  been 
accomplished  ;  nay,  there  ia  scarcely  a  form  of  error, 
or  a  perversity  in  conduct,  which  has  not  in  some  form 
or  another  sought  its  justification  in  the  ostensible 
realities  of  the  gospel.    And  it  is  mainly  because  of  the 
sound  and  unerring  logic  resecting  these,  exhibited  in 
the  epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament — the 
logic  of  men  who  wrote  and  reasoned  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  God— that  Christianity  has  stood  its  ground 
against  the  sophistries  of  men,  and  has  ever  thrown  off 
the  noxious  spawn  of  corruptions  which  have  from  tiiuo 
to  time  been  engendered  within  its  pale.    Had  the 
apostle*  left  the  church  without  such  means  of  solid 
instruction  and  infallible  guidance,  they  would  but  too 
manifestly  have  launched  the  ark  of  God  on  a  heaving 
and  perilous  ocean,  wanting  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  evil,  and  the  chart  requisite  to  steer  her  course 
amid  conflicting  opinions.    And  this  inestimable  ser- 
vice, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  rendered  by  plain 
and  comparatively  unlettered  men    and  by  them,  work- 
ing not  in  a  calm  and  philosophic  retreat,  but  amid  the 
most  stirring  and  eventful  scenes  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed — in  a  time  of  marvellous  change,  when 
the  thing*  of  God's  kingdom  were  forsaking  their  old 
channel*,  nnd  creating  for  themselves  new  forms  of  life 
and  action.    In  such  a  time,  and  with  such  elements 
Ixtiling  and  fermenting  around  them — themselves  also 
tossed  as  from  wave  to  wave  on  a  sea  of  trouble — it 


was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  that  their  minds 
should  have  preserved  their  even  balance,  and  pro- 
duced the  clear,  compact,  and  profound  writings  which 
proceeded  from  their  pen,  unless  they  had  been  specially 
qualified  for  it  by  the  inspiration  of  God. 

Again,  exception  is  often  taken  to  certain  things,  in 
themselves  small  and  unimportant,  or  thing*  pertaining 
to  the  natural  rather  than  to  the  religious  sphere,  in  re- 
spect to  which,  it  is  thought,  the  sacred  writers  required 
no  supernatural  aid,  and  might  even  have  occasionally 
erred  without  at  all  interfering  with  their  commission, 
or  invalidating  their  authority  in  spiritual  matters. 
Of  this  sort  are  the  genealogical  tables,  and  such  things 
as  the  request  of  Paul  to  Timothy  to  bring  the  cloak 
he  had  left  at  Troas,  or  to  take  a  little  wine  for  his 
stomach's  sake;  p-rlmps  also  his  notions,  and  those  of 
the  other  apostles,  about  evil  spirits.  Viewed  by  them- 
selves, no  doubt,  notices  and  requests  of  this  sort  could 
have  been  written  by  any  one  of  competent  informa- 
tion ;  but  incorporated,  as  they  are,  with  a  record 
which  claims  to  be,  not  in  part,  but  in  whole,  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  they  cannot  be  so  isolated;  and  it  would 
be  a  serious  matter  for  the  general  character  of  Scrip 
ture,  if  these  were  separated  from  the  sacred  volume 
as  inspired.  For  who  then  could  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  inspired  portion  and  the 
non-inspired?  "If  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  were  mis- 
taken or  insincere  in  his  expressions  as  to  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  or  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul 
of  man,  what  reason  have  Christians  for  their  confi- 
dence that  a  future  state  of  retribution  may  not  be  a 
faulty  inference  from  insufficient  grounds,  or  a  com- 
pliance with  Jewish  error  ?  How  are  we  to  be  sure 
that  on  the  unity  of  God  himself  the  apostles  may  not 
have  mistaken  their  Master,  or  that  the  Son  of  God 
has  not,  in  this  instance,  conformed  to  the  established 
usages  of  speech,  and  the  popular  superstition  of  his 
countrymen?  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  Scythian 
mode  of  warfare,  that  it  is  only  suited  to  a  territory 
which,  like  Scythia.  is  little  worth  preserving;  and  that 
the  practice  once  begun  of  abandoning  to  the  pursuer 
whatever  parts  of  Scripture  it  does  not  exactly  suit  us 
to  defend,  no  means  of  defence  will  at  length  remain 

of  vital  importance"  (Heber  s  Bain  p  ton  Lectures,  lac  rtli , 
where  this  point  I*  wall  reasoned). 

If  the  points  in  question  are  held  to  be  free  from 
mistake  or  error,  yet  trivial  and  common,  they  are  not 
on  this  account  to  be  placed  beyond  the  inspired  do- 
main; for  as  such  they  are  only  on  a  footing  with  the 
wilds  and  deserts  of  nature,  which  are  not  the  less  a  part 
of  God's  handiwork,  that  they  appear  to  human  view  to 
be  comparatively  worthless;  they  still,  beyond  doubt, 
have  their  hidden  uses.  Rut  this  is  ground  we  are 
scarcely  required  to  take  up  in  regard  to  such  portions 
of  Scripture  which  have,  if  less  important  uses  than 
others,  yet  uses  that  can  quite  readily  be  discerned  and 
appreciated.  This,  at  least,  belongs  to  all  of  them  of 
a  serviceable  character,  that  they  connect  the  writer 
with  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  he  lived. 
They  were  so  many  points  of  contact  tat  ween  himself 
and  the  living  world  around  him;  and  points  that  often 
form  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the  sacred  and  the  pro- 
fane territory;  in  the  first  instance,  giving  an  air  of 
naturalness  and  verisimilitude  to  the  revelation,  and 
afterwards  supplying  data  for  the  verification  of  its 
contents.    How  much  should  the  Bible  have  wanted 
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in  general  interest  ami  appearance  of  truthfulness,  if 
it  were  stripped  of  the  minor  details  which  ant  found 
in  it?  And  how  many  incidental  confirmation*  of  it* 
genuineness  and  authenticity  ahould  have  been  lost, 
which,  mainly  in  connection  with  •  In  «  notices  of  com- 
mon affairs,  have  been  furnished  by  later  research  ?  It  is 
to  them,  in  great  measure,  we  owe  the  possibility  of  such 
work*  as  Paley*  Honr  /WiW,  Smith's  ATamtm  of 
Paur»  Shiptcrtrk,  and  many  similar  works,  which  have 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the  defence  of  the 
Bible.  The  genealogies  themselves  have  their  value; 
for  they  are,  in  a  maimer,  the  skeletons  ».f  history,  on 
whose  naked  ribs,  or  projecting  outlines,  we  can  often 
grope  our  way  to  interesting  or  important  movement* 
in  the  |>ast.  And,  lieside*  the  more  special  lessons 
which  it  will  always  be  found  on  careful  reflection 
can  be  derived  from  the  mention  of  things  ooiupant- 
tively  little  and  common,  there  is  this  instructive  lesson 
— that  the  book,  which  is  empatically  the  revelation  of 
God's  mind  to  men,  does  not  dimlain  to  touch  on  even 
the  smaller  matters  that  concern  them,  and  while  it 
seeks  to  lift  them  above  earthly  ami  sensuous  things, 
still  willingly  accords  to  these  the  place  that  properly 
belongs  to  them. 

Certain  portions  of  Scripture  have  yet  again  been  ex- 
cepted to,  because  they  teach,  it  is  alleged,  a  tlrftrtirt 
morality:  and  what  is  of  such  a  character  cannot,  in 
the  strict  sense,  Iks  ascribed  to  God.  As  instances  of 
this  description  it  is  usual  to  point  to  the  law  of  divorce 
allowed  under  the  Old  Testament,  but  absolutely  repu- 
diated under  the  New  (except  for  the  one  cause  of  fornica 
tion);  to  the  permission,  witlun  certain  limit*,  in  former 
times  to  retaliate  against  evil,  now  also  prohibited;  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Canaanites,  &e.  These  subject*  will 
be  found  treated  in  their  proper  places  {*e  Divorce, 
Caxaaniteh,  Kevexge,  kc),  and  vindicated  from  the 
false  charges  often  made  against  them.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  a  difference  in  such  things  l>etween  the  Old  and 
the  New.  as  there  is  generally  between  preparatory 
and  ultimate  dispensations.  The  divine  economy  could 
not  be  progressive  without  admitting  imperfections  of 
a  certain  kind  at  one  period,  as  comparts  1  with  another. 
And  the  fallacy  of  the  objection  lie*  in  this,  that  it 
supposes  what  is  fit  and  proper  for  the  more  advanced 
state  must  have  equally  been  so  for  the  immature ;  it 
would  insist  upon  the  child  being  put  upon  precisely 
the  name  regimen  as  the  full-grown  num.  In  no  age  of 
the  church  can  God  sanction  or  countenance  sin  ;  but 
he  may  l>e  more  or  leas  severe,  also  more  or  less  out 
ward,  in  the  methods  he  authorize*  or  adopt*  for 
checking  and  chastising  sin,  according  to  the  state  of 
privilege  enjoyed  by  his  people,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  world  is  placed.  This  consideration,  fairly 
apprehended  ami  applied,  will  be  found  quite  adequate 
to  account  for  the  difference*  which,  in  amoral  respect, 
exist  between  the  earlier  ami  the  later  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

3.  There  still  remains  a  third  class  of  objectors  to  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  as  now  maintained;  consisting 
of  those  who  indeed  admit  a  kind  of  universality  in 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  but  only,  as  they  are  wont  to 
express  it,  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter.  In  the  letter 
there  may  be  much  that  is  of  no  importance,  or  that 
is  even  tinged  with  prejudice  and  error;  and  to  follow 
it  implicitly  might  be  to  fall  into  sundry  mistake*,  and 
at  all  event*  to  come  greatlv  short  of  an  enlightened 
and  spiritual  Christianity     Rut  we  are  safe,  if  we 


imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  Rible— this,  this  alone  is  of 
( Jod.    There  is  something  so  vague  in  such  a  mode  uf 
representation,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  grapple 
cloeely  with  it.    What  it  denominates  the  spirit  of  the 
Pible  is  a  varying  commodity,  ever  changing  with  the 
times,  and  rejecting  now  lew,  now  more  of  the  plain 
teaching  and  essential  doctrine*  of  the  gospel,  as  suits 
the  ca|>rioe  of  the  individual,  or  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  age.   "  Not  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  Scripture." 
though  it  ha*  sometime*  been  adopted  a*  a  maxim  by 
person*  who  were  substantially  evangelical  in  their 
views,  ha*  yet  more  commonly  been  the  watchword  of 
those  who  have  sought,  alike  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, to  exalt  the  human  over  the  divine,  and  to  make 
the  Bible  teach  what  their  own  corrupt  hearts  dear* 
to  find  in  it.    It  u*u  the  watchword  of  the  scandalous 
party  in  Geneva,  who,  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, styled  themselves  ipiritnaU,  but  who  were  more 
commonly,  and  much  more  appropriately,  designated 
libtrtinti ;  that  also  of  the  rationalist*  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  "friends of  light," and  "German  Catholic* 
in  the  present,  who,  amid  various  specific  difference., 
have  had  one  common  characteristic,  that  littl*  of 
Christian  has  belonged  to  them  but  the  name. 

This  vagueness  and  uncertainty  is  fatal  to  the  prin- 
ciple a*  one  aspiring  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of 
inspiration.  It  ha*  nothing  determinate  or  fixed  about 
it.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  disparaging  of  the  letter 
of  Scripture  for  the  sake  of  exalting  the  spirit,  alwsyi 
proceeds  upon  a  false  assumption — namely,  that  the 
spirit,  a*  either  actually  possessed,  or  capable  of  being 
possessed,  by  men,  may  of  it*elf  decide  authoritatively 
upon  everything  that  is  or  should  be  found  in  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  Alike  false,  whether  the  assumption 
may  take  a  rationalistic  or  a  pietistic  direction* 
Naturally,  indeed,  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  which  give* 
him  understanding:  and  in  the  children  «>f  faith  there  is 
a  spirit  in  the  higher  sense,  which  they  receive  from 
above,  and  which  qualifies  them  for  knowing  and  expe- 
riencing the  things  of  God.  But  in  neither  case  doe* 
this  proceed  so  far  a*  to  entitle  those  who  have  it  to 
decide  what  ahould  be  in  a  revelation  from  God,  ami 
what  should  not.  There  must  still  at  many  point*  1* 
room  for  the  question,  "Who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord  ;  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor !"  "  Can- 
not man  acquiesce,"  asks  a  learned  German  writer 
(naunsnn),  "  in  knowing  nothing  of  the  mysteries  of  those 
thing*  which  are  in  heaven  above  him — when  be  v 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  knows  nothing,  even 
in  the  circle  of  this  world's  ordinary  events,  of  that  which 
is  before  him,  of  futurity !  And  if  it  be  difficult  ade- 
quately to  translate  the  phrases  of  one  human  language 
into  another,  on  account  of  the  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  ideas  of  one  nation  and  another,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  impossible  to  set  forth  in  human  lan- 
guage the  mysteries  of  divine  things  f  Much  more, 
indeed,  especially  since  there  is  not  only  such  an  im- 
perfect medium  of  communication  as  human  language, 
but  also  such  a  limited  organ  of  apprehension  a*  tar 
human  mind.  Considering  what  the  sacred  volume 
purports  to  be,  we  may  as  fitly  expect  that  there  should 
be  certain  things  in  it,  respecting  which  we  should  hs" 
to  say,  "These  are  matters  for  my  faith  to  embrace,  not 
for  my  reason  to  comprehend,"  as  that  there  should  be 
others  of  which  we  can  say,  "I  acquiesce  in  them,  be- 
cause they  are  in  accordance  with  the  light  of  my 
Here,  therefore,  the  only  true 
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word  is,  Scripture  at  unce  in  letter  and 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  indeed  for  the  sake 
other.  God  has  joined  both  together,  and  let  no  man 
put  them  asunder.  The  Spirit  in  his  working  among 
men  ever  links  himself  to  the  written  word  as  the 
channel  in  which  be  moves,  and  the  instrument  by 
which  he  accomplishes  his  blessed  results.  And  nothing 
contrary  to  what  is  found  there,  nothing  even  that  is 
siiperadditional  to  it,  can  proceed  from  him,  who  has 
litre  disclosed  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  sealed  it 
up  as  heaven's  treasury  of  truth  for  men  till  the  con- 
summation of  all  things. 

[Many  of  the  works  hi  to  been  already  noticed  in  which  the 
suhjoct  of  inspiration,  or  particular  points  connected  with  it. 
have  been  treated  at  some  length.  The  work  of  GaUMen, 
Tkeopaeustia.  the  PUnary  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  ScrijtturtM,  1841, 
handle*  uma  point*  wot],  but  a*  a  whole  i*  defective,  and  wants 
thrmsighiiem*  both  in  Irairned  and  scientific  exptautioii,  for  pre- 
sent time* — not  inaptly  characterised  by  Tholuck  as  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  enthusiastic  and  brilliant  religion*  rhetoric, 
than  for  profound  theological  »tudy  (Hcrsog's  EMyeL  art.  "  In* 
(juration  ':.  The  Intj>iration  of  Holy  Scrijiture,  by  Dr.  Lee  of 
Dublin,  1347,  2d  ed..  maintains  substantially  the  same  view  as 
f?*n*arri.  and  contains  much  excellent  matter:  unhappily,  how- 
ever, takes  the  form — ini|ierfectly  adapted  for  such  a  theme — 
of  pulpit  discourso*,  »upplemeuted  by  notes  so  extremely 
numerous,  and  often  on  points  of  such  inferior  moment,  as  both 
to  interfere  with  the  reader's  comfort,  and  also  somewhat  weaken 
the  general  impression.  Hannah's  Damp  ton  Lecture,  for  18*3, 
on  the  Relation  betuten  tht  Dirint  and  Human  Element!  in  Hoty 
Scripture,  present*  a  fresh  investigation.  In  a  thoughtful  and 
reverent  spirit,  of  many  of  the  topics  now  agitated  on  inspire 
ti«ii.  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  works  of  Anberlen  and  Delitzach,  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article,  only  incidentally  touch  on  inspiration  ; 
nor  has  Genuau  theology  produced  any  recent  work  of  moment 
on  the  subject.  Undoubtedly,  the  ductrino  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion is  still  held  only  by  a  few  in  Germany.  A  good  article  by 
Steudol,  on  the  Infallible  Intpiration  of  the  Apostlet,  appeared  in 
the  Tabihfftr  Ztittthrift  fur  ThteUoaie,  1840.  and  a  translation  of 
it  in  the  British  and  Foreign  EeangeUeal  Eerie*,  for  Oct.  1862; 
also  an  article  by  Rudclbach.  chiefly  historical,  written  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  tone,  at  the  commencement  of  Rudelbach's 
Zeit*ehrift  fur  Luth.  Theotoaie,  the  first  part  of  which  appears  in 
the  Britith  and  Foreign  Eeangelie.d  Renew,  for  April,  180.1. 
Tholuck'*  article  in  Herzog's  BncyH.  is  also  chiefly  historical, 
ami  in  principle  belongs  to  the  middle  position  usually  main 
tinned  by  the  author.  ] 

INTERCESSION.    This  word  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  tho  Enghsh  Bible  as  the  rendering  of  a  word 
Iryrt'yxda'w.  IrrtvFit)  which  does  not  precisely  correspond 
with  it.    The  Greek  word,  whether  as  a  noun  or  as  a 
verb,  signifies  primarily  a  falling  in  with  one,  or  getting 
dose  to  him,  then  having  intimate  converse  or  dealing 
with  him,  obtaining  his  ear  for  anything  we  want,  so  that 
to  proas  a  suit  or  make  entreaty  with  one  came  to  be  a 
quite  conunon  meaning  of  it.  But  it  did  not  neceHsarily 
imply  that  what  was  sought  had  rvxpoct  to  another, 
:tny  more  than  to  one's  self ;  and  it  might  indifferently 
be  a  good  or  an  evil  that  was  the  specific  object  of  the 
entreaty.     Hence,  it  is  sometimes  coupled  with  the 
proposition  against,  as  when  Elias  is  said  to  have  made 
"  intercession  against  Israel,"  Ro.  xi.  t,  although  the  link 
of  connection  is  usually  for,  or  in  favour  of  one.  As 
an  equivalent,  intercession  is  somewhat  too  limited, 
since  it  always  carries  a  reference  to  others  as  the 
objects  of  the  entreaty.    But  in  regard  to  the  more  pre- 
valent application  of  the  term,  in  Scripture  as  well  as 
in  common  discourse— namely,  aa  regards  the  priestly 
action  of  Jesus  in  representing  the  cause,  and  seeking 
the  good,  of  his  people  in  the  presence  of  the  Father — 
the  English  word  conveys  the  idea  with  substantial  cor- 
l».  lilt  it;  Ro  Till.  J4;  u«  vii.  J4.    Elsewhere  it  is 


called  his  advocacy,  or  simply  his  praying  for  them,  l  Jn. 
II.  I ;  Liu  xxii.  32.  In  ita  aim  and  sphere  the  intercession 
of  Christ  must  be  understood  to  be  as  wide  as  those  of 
his  mediatorial  work  generally;  it  has  respect  to  all  for 
whom  be  died,  and  is  specially  directed  to  the  end  of 
bringing  home  to  their  experience  the  blessings  of  his  re- 
demption. In  one  passage — though  only  in  one — the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  lielievers  is 
designated  by  the  same  term,  no  rtil  ss,  "  he  maketh 
intercession  for  them  with  groanings."  The  word  inter- 
cession here  plainly  does  not  quite  suit,  as  they  are 
themselves  the  subjects,  as  well  as  the  objects  of  the 
operation.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  has  close  dealing 
and  intercourse  with  them  for  their  spiritual  good, 
raising  in  them  the  affections  and  desires  which  are 
proper  to  their  condition. 

IRA  [meaning  uncertain],  the  name  of  one  or  more 


of  David's  distinguished  men  of  valour.  In  2  Sa  xx. 
26,  we  read  of  "  Ira  the  Jairite"  as  a  cohen,  strictly  a 
priest,  but  probably  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  a  chief 
officer,  or  active  man  of  business  for  David — this,  rather 
than  "  chief  ruler,"  the  rendering  adopted  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible.  In  2  Sa.  xxiii.  20,  "  Ira  the  son  of  Ikkesh 
the  Tekoite"  appears  in  the  list  of  thirty  heroes.  And 
still  again  at  ver.  38  we  have  "  Ire  the  Ithrite"  as  an- 
other of  the  same  class.  It  is  possible  that  the  first  may 
have  been  identical  with  one  of  the  two  latter;  but  these 
two  themselves,  occurring  in  the  same  list,  must  have 
been  diverse  |>er8ons.  Except  the  distinction,  however, 
of  1  laving  attained  to  such  high  positions  in  David  s 
military  or  civil  staff,  nothing  further  is  known  of  them. 

IRON.  The  references  to  this  metal  in  Scripture 
are  both  of  very  early  and  very  frequent  occurrence 
— implying  that  somehow  mankind  must  have  come  in 
a  comparatively  rude  state  of  science  and  art  to  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  apply- 
ing it  to  a  variety  of  uses.  In  the  Cainite  section  of 
the  antediluvian  race,  Lantech's  son  by  Zillah,  Tubal- 
cain,  is  said  to  have  been  "  an  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron,"  o«.  lv.  23.  And  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  the  ark,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  instruments  of  iron  must  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  erection  of  such  a  vast  struc- 
ture. "  A  furnace  of  iron"  is  taken  as  the  image  of 
the  fearful  bondage  from  which  the  Lord  delivered  his 
people  in  Egypt,  Ds  iv.  28 — an  image  which  could  never 
have  been  thought  of,  unless  furnaces  in  connection  with 
iron  had  already  been  in  familiar  use.  So  well  was  the 
article  known  at  that  early  period,  and  so  much  esteemed 
for  the  purposes  it  was  made  to  serve  amid  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  that  Canaan  is  said,  among  other 
natural  advantages,  to  have  possessed  hills  out  of  which 
the  people  might  dig  brass  and  iron,  Do  rill. ».  Iron  is 
also  specified  among  the  spoils  of  war  taken  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Midianites,  which  had  to  be  puriBed  by 
being  passed  through  the  fire,  Nu  xxxl.  si.  And  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  covenant-people  we  read  of 
in  hi  being  used  as  the  material  from  which  a  great 
variety  of  implements  were  formed — axes,  harrows  and 
saws,  nails,  weapons  of  war,  bars  and  gates,  rods  and 
pillars,  ice,  D«.  xlx.  s ;  2  Kl  ri.  5,  e ;  2  Sa.  xil  SJ ;  1  ch.  xxii  3  ; 
1 8a.  xril  7 ;  Pt.  crii.  io ;  la  xhr.  1 ;  Je.  I  it*.  A*.  Nor  is  the  evi- 
dence of  Scripture  singular  on  this  point ;  it  is  borne 
out  by  the  well-nigh  contemporary  testimony  of  the 
monuments.  "  In  the  sepulchres  of  Thebes,"  Wil- 
"I  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of 
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Inched  to  their  apron;  anil  tho  blue  colour  of  the  blades 
ami  the  distinction  maintained  lietween  the  bronze  and 
steel  weapon*  in  the  tomb  of  Keineses  III.,  one  being 
painted  rod  and  Uie  other  blue,  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  Egyptian-  of  an  early  I'liaraonic  age  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  iron"  (Anctoot  Egyptian*,  c  li.) 
In  Ethiopia,  he  also  states,  iron  was  even  mor 
dant  than  in  Egypt ;  and  that  while  among  the 
Latins  and  Greeks  bronze  was  much  used  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  warlike  weapons,  the  Etruscans  are  known  to 
have  almost  invariably  used  iron  for  swords,  daggers, 
spear-  beads,  and  other  offensive  wea|>ons,  confining 
bronze  to  defensive  armour.  The  remain*  of  ancient 
Nineveh  still  further  confirm  the  testimony;  for  though 
articles  simply  of  iron  have  not  been  found  there,  any 
more  than  in  Egypt  (on  account  of  the  rapid  decompo- 
sition it  undergoes  from  exposure  to  air  and  moisture), 
yet  coattd  articles  of  iron  have  been  found  at  Nineveh, 
overlaid  with  bronze,  several  specimens  of  which  were 
discovered  by  Layard,  and  have  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  (Ntue*»u  sn<l  Bib  p  ui).  Iron  weapons 
also  were  found,  but  in  so  brittle  a  state,  that  most  of 
them  fell  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Frag- 
ments, however,  of  shields,  arrow-heads,  axes,  and  other 
things,  have  been  saved,  and  brought  to  this  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  fact,  that 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  generally  the  use  of  iron 
was  known  from  very  remote  times,  and  in  reference  to 
purposes  which  bespoke  its  comparative  cheapness  and 
abundance.  The  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  the 
practical  skill  could  have  been  acquired,  which  was 
necessary  for  such  an  end.  For  it  is  rarely  found  in 
the  metallic  state,  never  in  any  quantities;  and  tho  ex- 
traction of  it  from  the  ore,  and  raising  it  to  the  proper 
degree  of  hardness,  is  not  quite  a  simple  process.  It 
requires,  in  the  first  instance,  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat,  much  beyond  what  is  needed  for  melting  most  of 
the  other  metals.  Tin  melts  at  a  temperature  of  4  70° 
Fahrenheit,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  at  1800%  or  from 
that  to  2000s.  But  to  melt  cast  iron  requires  a  heat  of 
3000',  and  malleable  iron  is  only  softened  by  a  heat  of 
this  temperature.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  ancients  knew  cast  iron,  although  it  is  certain  they 
were  acquainted  with  malleable  iron  and  Bteel.  And 
it  is  supposed  that  the  process  adopted  is  much  the 
same  with  that  by  which  Indians  of  the  present  day 
smelt  the  iron  ore,  and  convert  it  into  wootz,  or  Indian 
steel.  It  is  thus  described  in  Ure'a  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  under  "  Steel":— "  The  furnace  or 
bloornery,  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted,  is  from  four  to 
five  feet  high;  it  U  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about 
five  feet  wide  at  top,  and  one  at  bottom.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  clay,  so  that  a  couple  of  men  may  finish  its 
erection  in  a  few  hours,  and  have  it  ready  for  use  the 
next  day.  There  is  an  opening  in  front  about  a  foot 
or  more  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the 
commencement,  and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  each 
smelting  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made  of 
a  goat's  skin,  which  has  been  strip|ied  from  the  animal 
without  ripping  open  the  part  covering  the  belly.  The 
apertures  at  the  legs  are  tied  up,  and  a  nozzle  of  bamboo 
is  fastened  into  the  opening  formed  by  the  neck.  The 
orifice  of  the  toil  is  enlarged  and  distended  by  two  slips 
€>f  bamboo;  these  are  grasped  in  the  hands,  and  kept 
close  together  in  making  the  stroke  for  the  blast;  in  the 
returning  stroke  they  are  separated  to  admit  the  air. 
By  working  a  bellows  of  this  kind  with  each 


making  alternate  strokes,  a  tolerably  uniform  blast  w 
produced.    The  bamboo  nozzles  of  tl*!  bellows  are  in 
serted  into  tubes  of  clay,  which  pass  into  the  furnace. 
The  furnace  is  filled  with  charcoal,  and  a  lighted  coal 
being  introduced  before  the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  in- 
terior is  soon  kindled.    As  soon  as  this  is  accomplixht*). 
a  small  portion  of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with 
water  to  prevent  it  from  running  through  the  charcoal, 
but  without  any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
coals,  and  covered  with  charcoal,  to  fill  up  the  furnace. 
In  Uiis  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the  bel- 
lows are  urged  for  three  or  four  hours.    When  the 
process  is  stopped,  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front 
broken  down,  the  bloom  is  removed  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace."    The  iron  thus 
made  is  converted  into  steel  by  being  cut  into  pieces, 
and  put  into  a  crucible  made  of  refractory  clay,  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  charred  husk  of  rice.    In  thii 
state  it  is  put  into  a  furnace  and  subjected  for  two  or 
threo  hours  to  heat  urged  by  a  blast,  when  the  process 
is  considered  complete.    The  crucibles  are  taken  oat 
and  allowed  to  cool;  they  are  then  broken,  and  the  steel 
is  found  in  the  form  of  a  cake  at  the  bottom. 

The  mode  of  hardening  iron  or  steel  by  plunging  it 
when  red  hot  into  water  is  of  great  antiquity.  And  the 
hardness  of  iron  above  the  other  metals  was  matter  <■: 
frequent  reference  both  with  sacred  and  classical  writer*. 
Hence,  rods,  bars,  or  yokes  of  iron  are  proverbial  ex 
pressions  for  tilings  of  great  firmness  and  strength,  Job 
xl.  is ;  P«  a  o ;  Jo.  ziTtii  13 ;  and  the  fourth  kingdom  in 
Daniel's  vision  is  represented  as  being  strong  as  iron, 
which  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  things,  D* 
ii.  <a  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  having  been  themselves  manufacturers  of  inn: 
and  it  is  still  doubtful,  whether  the  expression  formerly 
quoted  about  the  mountains  of  their  band  being  Mich, 
that  iron  ami  brass  could  be  dug  from  them,  is  to  1* 
understood  in  a  literal  or  a  metaphorical  sense.  Iron 
is  mentioned  among  the  articles  of  commerce  in  which 
Tyre  traded,  Ese.  urlLiS;  and  the  allusion  in  another 
prophet  to  northern  iron  as  of  superior  value,  J*  t«  it 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  that  produced  by  the 
Chalybes  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  who  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  this  line  of  industry. 

I  SAAC  [properly  YiWkal,  prr,  occasionally  jrxr- 

■  T  ■; 

hiif/hina],  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Sarah,  and  eniyhati 

cally  the  child  of  promise.  Bom,  as  he  was.  oat  of 
due  time,  when  his  father  was  an  hundred  years  oM 
and  his  mother  ninety,  the  ]>&rents  themselves  lanpbed 
with  a  kind  of  incredulous  joy  at  the  thought  of  such  » 
prodigy,  Ge.  tril  it  ;  xriil.  12 ;  and  referring  to  the  marvel 
lousness  of  the  event  when  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
Sarah  said,  that  not  only  she,  but  all  who  heard  of  it. 
would  be  disposed  to  laugh.  Go  xxi.  «  The  name  Iaaac, 
therefore,  was  fitly  chosen  by  God  for  the  child,  in 
commemoration  of  the  extraordinary,  supernatural 
nature  of  the  birth,  and  of  the  laughing  joy  which  ii 
occasioned  to  those  more  immediately  interested  in  it 
Why  his  birth  should  have  been  appointed  to  take 
place  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  has  been  explained  in 
a  previous  article  (tec  Abraham).  It  was  a  sign 
from  heaven  at  the  outset,  indicating  what  kind  of  sen! 
God  expected  as  the  fruit  of  the  covenant,  and  what 
powers  would  be  required  for  its  production — that  it 
should  be  a  seed  at  once  coming  in  the  course  of  nature 
and  yet  in  some  sense  above  nature— the  special  rift 
anu  onspring  oi  t.»ou. 
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The  first  noticeable  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
wh  what  took  place  in  connection  with  his 
His  precise  age  at  the  time  is  not  given,  but  we  may 
suppose  him  to  have  been  (accenting  to  eastern  custom) 
fully  two  years  old  In  honour  of  the  occasion  Abra- 
ham made  a  great  feast,  as  an  expression,  no  doubt,  of 
his  joy  that  the  child  had  reached  this  fresh  stage  in  his 
career— was  no  longer  a  suckling,  but  capable  of  self- 
sustenance,  and  a  certain  measure  of  independent  ac- 
tion. For  the  parents,  and  those  who  sympathized  with 
them,  it  would  naturally  be  a  feast  of  laughter — the 
laughter  of  mirth  and  joy;  but  there  was  one  in  the 
family— lshmael— to  whom  it  was  no  occasion  of  glad- 
ness, who  saw  himself  supplanted  in  the  more  peculiar 
honours  of  the  house  by  this  younger  brother,  and  who 
mocked  while  others  laughed— himself  indeed  laughed 
(for  it  is  the  same  word  still,  p-Tfc,  Oe  xxi.  »),  but  with 

the  envious  and  scornful  air  which  betrayed  the  alien 
and  hostile  spirit  that  lurked  in  his  bosom.    He  must 
have  been  about  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time;  and 
Sarah,  descrying  in  the  manifestations  then  given  the 
sure  presage  of  future  rivalry  and  strife,  urged  Abra- 
ham to  cast  forth  the  bondmaid  and  her  son,  since  the 
one  could  not  be  a  co-heir  with  the  other.  Abraham, 
it  would  seem,  hesitated  for  a  time  about  the  matter, 
feeling  pained  at  the  thought  of  having  lshmael  sepa- 
rated from  the  household,  and  only  complied  when  he 
received  an  explicit  warrant  and  direction  from  above. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  he  got  the  promise,  as  the 
ground  of  the  divine  procedure,  "For  in  Isaac  shall  thy 
seed  be  called, "  that  is,  in  Isaac  (as  contra- distinguished 
from  lshmael,  or  any  other  son)  shall  the  seed  of  bless- 
ing that  is  to  hold  of  thee  as  a  father  have  its  com- 
mencement.   It  is  probable  that  Abraham  needed  to 
have  this  truth  brought  sharply  out  to  him,  for  correc- 
tion on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  for  consolation  and  hope 
on  the  other,  as  his  paternal  feelings  may  have  kept 
the  full  scope  of  former  revcla- 
[  Hagar.    The  high  purposes 
of  God  were  involved  in  the  matter,  and  the  yearnings  of 
natural  affection  must  give  way,  that  these  might  be 
established.    In  the  transactions  themselves  the  apostle 
Paul  perceived  a  revelation  of  the  truth  for  all  times— 
especially  in  regard  to  the  natural  enmity  of  the  heart 
to  the  things  of  God,  and  the  certainty  with  which, 
even  when  wearing  the  badge  of  a  religious  profession, 
it  may  be  expected  to  vent  its  malice  and  opposition 
towards  the  true  children  of  God.   The  seed  of  blessing, 
those  who  are  supernaturally  bom  of  God,  like  Isaac, 
and  have  a  special  interest  in  the  riches  of  his  goodness, 
are  sure  to  be  eyed  with  jealousy,  and,  in  one  form  or 
another,  persecuted  by  those  who,  with  a  name  to  live, 
still  walk  after  the  flesh,  Oa_  It.  n-n.    (Set  Ihhmael.) 

The  next  recorded  event  in  the  life  of  Isaac  is  the 
memorable  one  connected  with  the  command  of  God 
to  offer  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  on  a  mountain  in  the  land 
of  Moriah,  0«k  xxii.  The  circumstance  lias  been  noticed, 
and  its  moral  import  in  connection  with  the  leading 
aim  of  the  covenant  pointed  out,  in  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham, who  was  the  chief  agent  in  the  transaction.  That 
I  *aac  knew  nothing  of  the  relation  in  which  he  personally 
stood  to  tbe  divine  command,  came  affectingly  out  in 
the  question  he  put  to  his  father  while  they  journeyed 
together,  "  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is 
the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  f '  Even  then  the  secret 
not  disclosed  to  him  ;  and  only,  it  would  appear, 


when  tlie  act  itself  was  in  process  of  being  i 
did  the  fearful  truth  burst  upon  his  soul  that  be 
himself  to  be  the  victim  on  the  altar.  Yet  the  sacred 
narrative  tells  of  no  remonstrant  struggle  on  the  part  of 
this  child  of  promise,  no  strivings  for  escape,  no  cries  of 
agony  or  pleadings  for  deliverance :  he  seems  to  have 
surrendered  himself  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  call  of 
Heaven,  and  to  have  therein  showed  how  thoroughly 
in  him,  as  in  his  believing  parent,  the  mind  of  the  flesh 
had  become  subordinate  to  the  mind  of  the  spirit.  To 
act  thus  was  to  prove  himself  the  fitting  type  of  Him, 
who  had  the  law  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  came  to  do, 
not  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  him.  But 
the  death  itself,  which  was  to  prove  the  life  of  the  world, 
it  belonged  to  the  antitype,  not  to  the  type,  to  accom- 
plish. The  ram  provided  by  God  in  the  thicket  must 
meanwhile  take  the  place  of  tbe  seed  of  blessing. 

A  long  gap  again  ensues  in  the  narrative  of  Isaac's 
life;  and  from  the  day  of  his  sacrificial  dedication  of 
himself  in  spirit  on  the  altar  in  Moriah,  we  hear  nothing 
of  him  till  the  period  of  his  nuptials  with  Rebekah. 
This  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  who  sur- 
vived tbe  birth  of  her  son  thirty- seven  years,  o«.  xxilL  I; 
and  when  the  nuptials  were  solemnized,  it  is  said  that 
Isaac  was  forty  years  old,  Qo.  ix.  to — meaning  proba- 
bly that  be  was  somewhere  in  his  fortieth  year.  We 
may  therefore  reasonably  infer,  that  a  ]>eriod  of  twenty 
years  or  more  had  elapsed  since  the  bust  event  recorded 
concerning  him.  In  this  fresh  scene  be  appears  the  same 
dutiful  and  obedient  son  as  before,  yielding  to  the  earnest 
desire  and  purpose  of  his  father,  that  a  wife  might  be  ob- 
tained for  him  from  his  father's  kindred  in  Padan-aram, 
where  the  worship  and  manners  of  the  people— if  not 
strictly  pure — were  at  least  greatly  less  corrupt  than 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  He  hailed  Kehekah 
when  she  arrived,  "  took  her  into  bis  mother  s  tent,  and 
she  became  his  wife;  and  he  loved  her,  and  was  comforted 
after  his  mother's  d<  ath,'1  Go. xxir. sr.  So  far,  nothing 
discovers  itself  awry  in  the  bent  of  Isaac's  mind,  or 
blameworthy  in  his  procedure.  All  seems  to  have  gone 
well  with  him,  while  the  dew  of  his  youth  was  upon  him. 
Twenty  years  more  again  pass  away,  without  any  note 
of  blame  attached  to  his  behaviour,  and  indeed  with- 
out any  records  whatever  of  his  life  and  experieuoe — 
so  smooth  and  equable,  apparently,  was  the  tenor  of 
his  course,  that  it  was  without  noticeable  break  or  inter- 
ruption of  any  kind.  At  the  end  of  these  additional 
twenty  years,  when  he  was  himself  sixty  years  of  age, 
his  placid  life  was  varied  by  the  birth  of  the  twin  bro- 
thers—Esau and  Jacob.  Still,  nothing  is  said  of  Isaac's 
feelings  on  the  occasion— either  before  or  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  birth,  further  than  that  he  had  en- 
treated the  Lord  to  give  him  offspring  by  his  wife. 
And  not  till,  perhaps,  other  twenty  years  or  more  had 
run  their  course,  do  we  get  an  insight  into  his  state  of 
mind  relatively  to  the  two  sous.  When  we  do  get  it, 
it  is  one  which  somewhat  disappoints  us,  as  it  api>ears 
to  indicate  in  tbe  declining  years  of  Isaac  a  tendency 
much  the  reverse  of  what  shone  forth  in  the  hopeful 
spring-time  of  his  life— a  tendency  to  weak  indulgence 
on  the  fleshly  side.  "Isaac,"  it  is  said.  "  loved  Esau,  be- 
cause he  did  eat  of  his  venison,  but  Kebekah  lovedJacob," 
Oe  xxt  ».  It  looks  as  if  some  strange  enchantment  had 
come  over  him,  causing  things  in  a  manner  to  change 
places  in  his  account — as  if  the  child  that  was  born 
after  the  spirit  had  somehow  degenerated  into  the 
character  of  one  born  after  the  flesh  I    To  love  the  t 
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son  rather  than  the  other,  merely  because  that  one 
ministered  to  his  appetite  in  savoury  meat,  and  to  do 
this,  notwithstanding  the  intimation  given  before  the 
birth  of  the  sons  as  to  their  relative  place  and 
destination  in  the  divine  counsels — that  "  the  elder 
should  serve  the  younger"  -indicated  a  manifest  defect 
of  spiritual  feeling  and  discernment — the  fruit  proba- 
bly in  some  degree  of  that  perpetual  fulness  and  case 
he  had  enjoyed.  The  tried  faith  of  the  father  grew 
under  its  trials,  till  it  reached  the  noblest  heights,  and 
achieved  what  at  one  period  might  have  seemed  im- 
possibilities. But  faith  in  the  more  favoured  son  seemed 
to  lose  its  vigour  for  want  of  robust  and  manly  exer- 
cise; so  that  after  exhibiting  a  fresh  and  blooming 
youth,  it  fell  into  a  premature  and  sickly  age:  the 
type  in  this  of  his  posterity,  who  too  often  in  their  ful- 
uess  waxed  fat  and  kicked,  forgat  the  Rock  of  their 
salvation,  and  turned  aside  from  their  high  calling,  till 
they  were  cast  into  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and 
through  experiences  of  sore  trouble  were  made  to  fight 
their  way  back  to  a  better  position. 

The  life  of  Isaac,  however,  was  not  jwutsed  wholly 
without  trials  coming  in  from  without.  One  entire 
chapter  is  occupied  with  these.  o«  xiri ;  but  there  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  them,  nor  is  the  precise 
period  of  the  occurrence  of  any  of  them  given.  They 
commenced  with  a  visitation  of  famine,  which  is  expressly 
said  to  have  taken  place  after  the  one  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  days  of  Abraham:  from  which  it  may 
seem  to  lie  implied,  tliat  Abraham  had  already  deceased 
at  the  time  of  this  fresh  visitation.  And  as  Isaac  was 
seventy-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  0«.  ut 
ft;  m.J,  the  famine  in  question  would  fall  subsequently, 
not  to  the  birth  merely  of  Isaac's  sons,  but  to  their 
growth  to  early  manhood;  for  they  were  fifteen  years 
old  when  Abraham  died.  At  the  occurrence  of  this 
new  famine  Isaac  was  expressly  admonished  by  God 
not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  but  to  abide  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land ;  and  occasion  was  taken 
to  renew  the  promise  to  him  and  his  seed,  and  to  con- 
firm in  his  behalf  the  oath  which  hail  been  made  to  hi* 
father.  The  Lord  pledged  his  word  to  he  with  him 
and  to  bless  him  in  the  land— which  he  certainly  did, 
though  Isaac  did  not  feel  so  secure  of  the  promised 
guardianship  and  support  as  to  be  able  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  snare  which  had  also  caught  his  father  Abra- 
ham. When  sojourning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gerar, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  famine,  and  no  doubt 
observing  the  wickedness  of  the  place,  he  had  the  weak- 
ness to  call  Rebekah  his  sister,  in  case  the  people  might 
kill  him  on  her  account,  if  they  had  known  her  to  he 
his  wife.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  violence  was 
offered  to  Rebekah ;  anil  the  Philistine  king,  on  dis- 
covering, as  he  did,  from  the  familiar  bearing  of  Isaac 
toward  Rebekah,  that  she  must  lie  his  wife,  simply 
rebuked  him  for  having,  by  his  prevarication,  given 
occasion  to  a  misapprehension  which  might  have  led 
to  serious  consequences,  o«  ixti  10  To  receive  such  a 
rebuke  from  a  Canaanite  prince,  should  have  been  felt 
to  be  a  humiliation,  and,  hapfiening  as  the  circumstance 
did,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  patriarch's  life,  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  another  proof  of  the  defective 
clearness  and  energy  of  his  faith.  In  other  respects, 
his  connection  with  the  Philistine  territory  was  every 
way  creditable  to  himself,  and  marked  with  tokens  of 
the  divine  favour.  He  cultivated  a  portion  of  ground, 
andinthesan 


able  increase,  to  encourage  him  to  abide  under  God'i 
protection  in  Canaan.    His  flocks  and  herds  multiplied 
exceedingly,  so  that  he  rose  to  the  possession  of  very  I 
great  wealth ;  he  even  became,  on  account  of  it,  an  object 
of  envy  to  the  Philistines,  who  could  not  rest  till  they 
drove  Mm  from  their  territory.     He  re-opened  the 
wells  which  his  father  had  digged,  and  which  the  Philis- 
tines  had  meanwhile  filled  up,  and  himself  dug  seven] 
new  ones,  but  they  disputed  with  him  the  right  of  pot 
and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  them,  one 
another.    At  last,  at  a  greater  distance,  he  dog  a 
well,  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  unmolested;  and  in 
token  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  peace  he  enjoyed,  he 
called  it  Reholxith  (room),  Ge.  xtt  m.    Thence^  he  re- 
turned to  Beersheba.  where  the  Lord  again  appeared 
to  him,  and  gave  him  a  fresh  assurance  of  the  covenant- 
blessing;  and  Abimelech,  (tartly  ashamed  of  the  unkin-1 
treatment  Isaac  had  received,  and  partly  desirou*  of 
standing  well  with  one  who  was  so  evidently  prosper 
ing  in  his  course,  sent  some  of  his  leading  men  to  enter 
formally  into  a  covenant  of  peace  with  him.  lav 
showed  his  meek  and  kindly  disposition,  in  giving 
courteous  entertainment  to  the 
dially  agreed  to  their  proposal. 

It  was  probably  a  period  considerably  later  still  than 
even  the  latest  of  those  transactions,  to  which  the 
next  notice  in  the  life  of  Isaac  must  be  referred.  ThU 
is  the  marriage  of  Esau  to  two  of  the  daughter*  of 
Canaan  (Judith  and  Baahematht:  which  is  assigned  to 
the  fortieth  year  of  Esau's  life,  coeval  with  Irak* 
hundredth.  These  alliances  were  far  from  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  aged  patriarch;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  a  grief  of  mind  to  him  and  his  wife  Kebckah, 
Os  xxtI  38;  and,  if  duly  considered,  they  might  have 
aided  him  in  obtaining  a  clearer  insight  "into  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  sous,  and  the  purposes  of  Ikvi 
respecting  them.  He  failed,  however,  to  obtain  the 
proper  insight :  and  the  next  recorded  transaction— 
that,  namely,  which  concerned  the  bestowal  of  the 
blessing — presents  him  to  our  view  in  the  melancholy 
attitude  of  one  pressing  blindfold  along  a  course  of  hi» 
own,  while  purposing  to  take  the  path  marked  out  by 
Heaven — playing  wrongfully  with  God's  counsel,  and 
himself  played  upon  by  human  intrigue.  F  roxn  notice* 
occurring  in  the  life  of  Jacob  (which  see*,  the  period 
when  this  sad  exhibition  took  place  could  not  be  under 
thirty,  possibly  not  much  less  than  forty,  years  after 

when  Isaac  himself  was  well-nigh  140  yean  of  age. 
The  sacred  narrative  merely  states,  that  he  was  at  the 
time  "  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not 
see,"  Oo.  xxtU.  L  The  indications  of  spiritual  decay, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  his  Inter  career,  now 
reach  their  climax;  and  had  they  passed  unnoticed  in 
the  sacred  record,  the  memorable  circunustances  attend 
ing  this  transaction  would  have  warranted  us  to  iuf« 
that  there  had  lieen  such  in  the  previous  fife.  For. 
whatever  allowance  may  justly  he  made  for  infirmity  of 
nature,  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  from  our  view  the 
fundamental  element  of  a  simply  natural,  or  predomi- 
nating carnal  tendency  in  Isaac's  procedure  on  the  oc- 
casion, such  as  no  child  of  faith  could  have  fallen  into 
of  a  sudden.  Not  only  does  he  hold,  in  opposition  to 
all  signs  and  intimations  to  tbe  contrary,  that  E*a»  » 
by  reason  of  his  slight  priority  of  birth  to  be  the  heir 
of  covenant-blessing:  but  the  moment  he  select*  for 
pouring  out  his  soul  in  the  formal  bestowal  of  th» 
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i*  one  of  fleshly  gratification    wheu  refreshed 
with  the  enjoyment  of  bis  son's  savoury  meat — as  if  it 
were  tleiih  rather  than  spirit  that  was  to  l*>ar  away  in  the 
transaction,  and  a  genial  reciprocation  of  human  sym- 
pathies that  was  intended,  rather  than  the  solemn  ut- 
terance of  an  oracle  of  God.    .Scripture  records  no  such 
other  scene  in  connection  with  the  announcement  of 
Heaven's  more  peculiar  purposes— none  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  man  of  God  sought  ax  the  condition  of  its 
•■peaking  the  stimulus  of  fleshly  ap|»etite.    The  dying 
utterances  of  Jacob  over  his  offspring  were  otherwise 
;  otherwise  too,  at  a  later  period,  the  last 
of  David;  and,  generally,  the  »  .id  of  spiritually 
men  strove  to  work  itself  free  from  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  earthly  passion,  and  from  the  very 
consciousness  of  fleshly  environments,  when  addressing 
itself  to  the  work  of  learning  or  communicating  the 
mind  of  (tod.    It  was  therefore  an  ill-omened  prepa- 
ration for  what  was  to  come,  when  this  venerable,  but 
too  partial  and  erring  patriarch,  charged  his  son  Esau 
to  go  a  hunting  for  venison,  and  provide  for  him  a 
savourv  dish,  such  as  he  loved,  that  he  might  eat  thereof 
and  bless  his  son.    But  another  will  interposed.  The 
God  of  the  covenant  could  not  allow  his  chief  repre- 
sentative on  earth  thus  to  betray  the  higher  interests  of 
the  covenant,  or  suffer  through  his  imperfection  the 
carnal  to  lord  it  over  the  spiritual.    The  design  formed 
to  serve  Esau  heir  to  the  special  blessing  of  Abraham 
must  somehow  be  defeated:  and  though  the  guile 
actually  employed  for  this  end  by  Kebekah  and  Jacob  j  our  editions, 
were  worthy  of  the  strongest  reprobation,  it  is  impos-  '     In  this  way  Isaiah 


long  and  close  dalliance  with  the  bounties  of  nature, 
whereby,  in  a  spiritual  respect,  he  became  weakened  in 
the  way,  and  suffered  the  adversary  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage over  him.  Still  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of 
his  father  Abraham :  and  a  soft  and  tender  interest 
must  ever  hang  around  his  memory,  more  especially  on 
account  of  the  marvellous  and  affecting  things  connected 
with  the  earlier  part  of  his  history. 

ISAIAH.  L  Position  oftht  Hook  in  tht  Canon,— 
The  two  books  of  Kings  are  followed  !>y  the  so  called 
greater  prophet*  [jtrvphtUr  majorr*),  with  Isaiah  at 
their  head,  alike  in  the  Hebrew  and  Alexandrian  canon. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel — so  they  follow  one  another 
in  our  editions  according  to  the  periods  of  their  agency. 
In  German  and  French  MSS.  another  arrangement  is 
found  here  and  there— Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah. 
This  is  the  arrangement  handed  down  in  the  Talmud. 
The  motive  for  it  is  the  similarity  of  the  contents. 
Jeremiah  follows  the  book  of  Kings,  because  his  pro- 
phecies group  themselves  almost  entirely  around  the 
Chaldean  catastrophe,  with  which  the  I  wok  of  Kings 
closes;  and  Isaiah  follows  Ezekiel,  because  the  book  of 
Ezekiel  closes  with  consolation,  and  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
as  the  Talmud  says,  is  consolation  througliout.  The 
opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi.  have  made 
their  own  use  of  this  Talmudic  arrangement.  But  the 
motive  for  it  is  not  a  chronological  one.  The  chrono- 
logical arrangement  is  that  of  the  Mason*,  and  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Spanish  class,  which  has  passed  over  into 


sible  not  to  see  in  them  the  overriding  providence  of 
God  correcting  the  backsliding  of  his  servant,  and  met- 
ing back  to  him  somewhat  of  his  own  measure.  The 
infirm  patriarch  himself  saw  it ;  and  with  fear  and 
trembling  confirmed,  in  behalf  of  Jacob,  the  word  ha 
lad  unwittingly  pronounced  over  him,  as  embodying 
the  real  truth  and  purpose  of  Heaven.  The  word,  as 
he  meant  it,  had  been  spoken  unadvisedly  with  his  1  i ■ .  - . 
but  (pitying  his  weakness,  anil  still  using  his  instrumen- 
tality) the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  spoken  by  him 


the  books  of  pro- 


phetic discourse,  and  the  book  of  Kings  closes  the  books 
of  prophetic  history.  For,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  canon,  the  historical  books  from  Joshua 
onwards,  and  the  prophetic  books  from  Isaiah  onwards, 
pass  for  a  bipartite  whole  of  prophetic  literature.  These 
books  arc  all  called  nebitm  (prophets),  for  the  history 
of  the  past  in  the  one  is  just  as  prophetic  as  the  history 
of  the  future  in  the  other.  The  literature  of  the  pro- 
phetic books  has  separated  itself  only  ly  degrees  from 
the  literature  of  the  prophetic  historiography,  and  lie- 


We  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  painful  but  instruc-    come  independent,  without  ever  being  entirely  detached 


tive  experience  of  this  occasion  left  salutary  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  of  Isaac,  and  that  his  concluding 
days  were  again  gladdened  ami  refreshed  with  some- 
thing like  the  dew  of  his  youth.    Certainly,  the  part- 
ing charge  and  blessing  he  gave  to  Jacob,  when  send- 
ing him  away  to  Padan-aram  for  a  wife,  Go.  xavllt 
is  altogether  such  as  we  should  wish  it  to  have  been; 
it  breathe*  the  very  spirit  of  Abraliam,  and  recognizes 
the  proper  aim  and  objects  of  the  covenant.    We  hear, 
however,  no  more  of  his  sayings  or  doings.    In  a  feeble 
old  age,  for  the  most  part  probably  bed -ridden,  he 
lingered  on  for  upwards  of  forty  years  more — lived 
till  Jacob  returned  from  his  long  sojourn  in  Pa<lan- 
aram;  for  Jacob  is  reported  to  have  visited  him  at 
Mam  re,  and  the  two  brothers  joined  hands  to  commit 
hia  remains  to  the  family  burying  •  ground.    He  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ISO  years,  (>«  xxxr  27- to.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  bo  said,  that  the  laughing  joy, 
Isaac  at  his  birth,  had  its  reflection 
in  the  prolonged,  honourable,  singularly 
peaceful,  awl  prosperous  career  he  was  enabled  to  lead. 
And  if,  for  a  time,  the  bright  sunshine  of  his  life  was 
clouded,  and  the  laughter  turned  into  sadness,  it  was 
chiefly  because  the  cup  of  outward  blearing  had  proved 
too  full,  and  the  gifts  of  grace  had  in  his  owe  kept  too 
Vol.  L 


from  its  historical  basis.  The  oldest  prophets  of  tin: 
series,  which  begins  with  Samuel,  published  their  pro- 
phetic treatises  and  discourses  in  the  form  of  contem- 
porary history.  The  independent  position  of  a  pro- 
phetic literature,  in  the  narrower  sense,  begins  with  the 
pamphlet  of  Ohadiah  res|iectiiig  Edom.  Obadiah  is 
probably  the  same  person  with  the  learned  prince  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  sen.  7;  the  occasion  of  his 
|m>phecy  is  the  revolt  of  Edom  under  Joram,  which  is  re- 
lated in  2  Oh.  xxi.  10.  In  point  of  time  Oliadiah  is  fol- 
lowed by  Joel,  who  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign 
of  Joash.  His  book  even  shows  that  the  separation  of 
prophecy  from  historiography  is  only  a  relative  one. 
For  the  two  halves  of  the  book  of  Joel  are  connected 
by  ch.  U.  18,  19*  ("  then  showed  the  Lord  zeal  for  his 
land,"  &c  ),  as  by  a  historical  clasp.  With  the  book 
of  Isaiah  also  are  interwoven  many  pieces  of  prophetic 
history.  That  these  pieces  are  from  Isaiah's  own  hand 
is  already  prol»ble  on  this  account,  because  prophecy 
and  historiography  were  from  the  beginning  onwards 
sisters,  and  were  never  absolutely  separated.  This 
probability  is  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
chronicler,  icn  usa  33,  refers  to  a  portion  of  these  his- 
torical pieces  as  incorporated  with  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
and  that  at  2  Ch.  xxvi.  22  he  informs  us  that  Isaiah 
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was  the  Author  of  a  historical  monograph, 
braced  the  whole  reign  of  king  I'zziah. 

II.  Neit  to  the  position  of  the  l>ook  hi  the  canon. 
tht  neime  of  the  prophet  first  of  all  claims  our  attention. 
In  the  usual  inscription  the  name  rum  —  ys*  (ItaiaJi). 

In  the  bouk  itself,  and  everywhere  in  the  holy  scrip- 
ture* of  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophet  is  called  wye* 

yliaiakn),  while  the  shorter  fonu  occurs  in  the  latest 
sacred  Isw.ks  as  the  name  of  other  ]ier*ons.  The  shorter 
form  of  luch  names  was  already  in  use  in  ancient  times 
by  the  side  of  the  longer;  hut  in  later  times  it  came  to 
he  exclusively  employed,  and  on  this  account  it  is  made 
use  of  in  the  ordinary  title,  n«y^  -eo  t"«  Ml  of  liaiah). 

The  name  is  a  compound  one;  it  means  the  miration  of 
Jthorah;  the  prophet  was  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
did  not  bear  it  accidentally;         (Jetha\,  and  -yVff' 

{J<*hneih\  i.e.  salvation,  are  among  his  favourite  words; 
yea,  one  may  say,  he  lives  and  moves  altogether  in  the 
future  Jkhl's,  who  is  the  personal  salvation  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  incarnate  Jehovah  himself.  The  mysterious 
name  of  God— Jehovah  —signifies  tht  ExUttnt,  not 
however  tht  tirr- Existent,  tliat  is,  the  Eternal,  in  the 
metaphysical  sense,  but  the  continually  ExUtent,  i.e.  the 
Eternal,  in  the  historic  sense;  Jehovah  means  the  God 
who,  within  the  sphere  of  history,  reveals  his  glory  in 
grace  ami  truth.  The  goal  of  this  historical  process, 
into  which  (Jod  the  absolutely  free,  V.x  lit.  it,  has  entered, 
is  just  the  incarnation,  for  which  reason  the  divine 
name  Jehovah  disappears  in  the  New  Testament  liefore 
the  name  Jesus  ('IrjaoOs).    The  \t  {Jahu>,  in  the  name 

T 

•>f  the  prophet,  is  shortened  from  rrir  {Jehorah),  by 

the  rejection  of  the  second  n-  One  sees  from  this 
abbreviation  that  the  <piadriliterul  was  pronounced 
with  a  in  the  first  syllable,  and  thus  either  JaJiaecli  or 
Jaharah.  That  the  original  pronunciation  was  Jaha- 
rdh  is  evident  from  this,  that  all  proper  names  without 
exception,  which  are  formed  from  the  conjugation  Kal 
of  verbs  nw.  end  in  ah.  and  that  the  final  vowel  in  the 
oldest  Greek  renderings  is  w  [e.ff,  Je.  xxiii.  6,  'IuntiJV* 
=,J"n*  nw);  the  closing  sound  was  thus  the  Iwuytone 

lamet*.  The  pronunciation  Jthorah  has  arisen  from 
the  blending  of  the  leri  and  ehethih,  and  has  come  into 
use  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  name  of 
the  prophet  thus  means  tht  salvation  of  Jahareth.  The 
LXX.  always  render  it  'Hoatat,  with  strongly  aspirated 
H,  the  Vulgate  Isaias,  for  which  Enaitu  also  is  found. 

III.  We  turn  now  to  the  inner  title  of  the  book,  and 
in  connection  with  this  we  take  into  consideration  the 
lintaije  of  the  prophet  and  circumstances  in  hi*  life. 
Isaiah  is  called  in  the  title,  which  the  collection  of  his  pro 
phecies  gives  to  itself,  y*CK-|3  <*««  of  Amos).   A  Jewish 

rule,  already  known  to  the  fathers,  asserts,  that  where 
tl»e  father  of  a  prophet  is  named,  he  also  was  always  a 
prophet.  But  this  rule  is  an  arbitrary  invention.  An 
old  .Jewish  view  also,  that  Amos  was  the  brother  of 
Aniaziah,  the  father  and  predecessor  of  I'zziah,  is 
without  support;  but,  although  not  true,  is  yet  sensible. 
Isaiah's  demeanour  and  appearance  make  an  altogether 
kingly  impression.  He  speaks  with  kings  like  a  king. 
With  majesty  he  steps  forth  to  meet  the  magnates  of 
his  people  and  of  the  im|>erial  power.  In  his  mode  of 
representation  he  is  among  the  prophets  what  Solomon 
is  among  the  kings.    In  all  positions  and  states  of 


mind  he  is  lord  of  the  situation,  master  of  the  word, 
simple  and  yet  grand,  sublime  without  affectation, 
splendid  without  finery.    A  Talmudic  parable  sayt, 
that  Ezekiel,  with  respect  to  what  is  given  him  to  tee, 
conducts  himself  like  one  of  the  country  people  in  the 
procession  of  a  kiug,  but  Isaiah  like  an  inhabitant  el 
the  city.    But  this  polished,  noble,  kingly  character 
has  its  root  elsewhere  than  in  blood.    Thus  mnch  only 
may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  Isaiah  was  a  native 
•if  Jerusalem.    For,  with  the  great  variety  of  his  pro- 
phetic missions,  we  yet  never  meet  with  him  outside 
of  Jerusalem;  here,  and  in  fact  in  the  lower  city,  a* 
may  lie  inferred  from  ch.  xxii  1,  and  from  the  manner 
of  his  intercourse  with  king  Uezekiah,  he  dwelt  with  hi* 
wife  and  children ;  here  he  flourished  under  the  four  kings 
who  in  ver.  1  are  mentioned  d<rerorrun  (unanuMctedlyt, 
just  as  in  the  titles  of  the  books  of  Hosea  and  Micah. 
Everything  peculiar  that  is  related  to  us  in  the  Vitir 
Propheiarum,  which  pass  current  under  the  names  of 
Dorotheus  and  Epiphanius,  is  worthless.    But  the  tra- 
dition is  credible  which  the  Talmud  communicates  from 
an  old  genealogical  roll,  found  in  Jerusalem,  and  from 
the  Palestinian  Targuin  at  2  Ki.  xxi.  16,  that  kin»: 
Manasseh  put  the  prophet  to  death,  and  that  in  fact 
he  was  sawn  asunder,  (to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
He.  xi.  37  by  the  word  r  r^cV"*-1.    There  is  no 
ground  for  denying  the  historic  credibility  of  this  tra- 
ditional determination  of  the  close  of  Isaiah's  ministry 
That  king  Mauassch  is  not  named  in  ch.  i.  1,  does  not 
coutradict  that  tradition,  .  qiecially  if  this  ver.  1.  as  we 
may  understand  it.  is  the  collective  title  which  Isaiah 
himself  lias  given  to  tho  collection  of  his  prophecies, 
when  he  collected  and  published  them  in  the  reign  «f 
Hezekiah.    We  must  then  assume  that  this  publication 
fell  into  one  of  the  last  years  of  Hezekiah.  and  that  the 
prophet  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
became  a  sacrifice  to  that  heathenism  which  had  again 
arrived  at  supremacy.    But  as  respects  the  terminus  a 
uuo  of  his  ministry,  the  question  is  to  be  put  to  the 
collection  iUelf. 

IV.  Tht  Startinij-point  of  tht  Ministry  of  the  Prophet. 
— It  has  been  asserted  that  ch.  vi.  doe*  not  record  the 
first  call  of  Isaiah,  but  his  call  to  a  special  mission,  or. 
as  Sebastian  Scumid,  the  teacher  of  Spener.  says,  ad 
umim  specialtm  aetum  ojKcii.  There  are  only  two  argu- 
ments which  seem  to  call  for  this :  first,  that  ch.  vi.  is 
not  the  commencement  of  the  collection:  and.  second, 
that  the  general  title,  cb.  i  1,  presupposes  a  ministry  of 
Isaiah  under  Uzziah;  while  ch.  vi.  is  dated  from  the  yt*r 
of  this  king's  death.  <  hi  the  ground  of  these  argument*. 
Drechsler  and  Gaspari  hold  the  decree  of  hardening, 
which  is  proclaimed  in  ch.  vi.,  as  the  result  of  the  fruit 
1  cranes*  of  the  prophetic  preaching  contained  in  ch. 
i.-v.;  the  decision  wavers  here  still,  hut  the  call  to  re- 
pentance is  in  vain,  Israel  hardens  himself,  and  now, 
after  God's  goodness  has  endeavoured  in  vain  to  lead 
him  to  repentance,  and  God's  long-suffering  has  ex- 
hausted itself,  he  is  hardened  by  Jehovah  himself 
According  to  this  view,  ch.  vi.  stands  in  its  right  his- 
torical place  But  why  should  not  this  judicial  char 
acter,  his  becoming  an  instrument  of  Israel's  hardening, 
have  been  stamped  on  the  prophetic  call  of  Isaiah  just 
at  the  commencement »  And  does  not  the  vision  witk 
which  the  prophet  is  favoured,  and  which  is  without 
its  equal  in  his  lifetime,  make  on  every  unprejudiced 
man  the  impression  of  an  inaugural  vision  »  This  itu- 
is  confirmed  by  this 
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that  the  chapters  i.-v.  really  contain  all  the  element*  j 
which  are  furnished  to  the  prophet  in  ch.  vi.  by  mean* 
of  revelation,  and  that  the  result  of  these  discourses  ! 
corresponded  to  that  which  is  judicially  determined  in  J 
ch.  ri.    The  first  discourse,  ch.  i ,  lays  open  to  the  people 
the  way  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  God  offers  them  forgive- 
ness of  their  bloody  sins,  and  expects  new  obedience  in 
gratitude  for  this;  but  even  this  discourse,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  uselessneas  of  this  evangelic  attempt  at 
restoration,  takes  the  turn  indicated  in  ch.  vi.  11-13. 
The  theme  of  the  second  discourse,  eh  u  -It  ,  is  this,  that 
only  after  the  downfall  of  Israel's  false  glory  will  the 
promised  true  glory  be  realized,  ami  that  only  a  small 
remnant  after  the  destruction  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
will  live  to  realize  it.    The  parable,  with  which  the 
third  discourse,  ch.  v.,  begins,  rests  on  the  presupposition 
that  the  cup  of  iniquity  of  the  people  is  full,  and  the 
threatening  of  judgment,  which  is  introduced  by  this 
parable,  agrees  as  to  substance  and  in  part  verbally 
with  the  divine  answer,  which  the  prophet  receives  in 
ch  vi.  to  his  hote  long.    Thus  the  discourses  which 
precede  ch.  vi.  are  not  against  but  in  favour  of  the 
view,  that  in  ch.  vi.  Isaiah  records  his  consecration  as  a 
prophet;  this  circumstance  also  is  in  favour  of  it,  that 
already  in  ch.  i.-v.  he  gives  to  Jehovah  the  favourite 
name  of  Spfe*  Vf'np        AWjf  One  of  hraeh,  which  is 

the  echo  of  the  seraphic  "Holy,  holy,  holy."  and  is 
among  the  peculiar  physiognomic  features  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  this  prophet.    But  why  does  not  ch.  vi. 
at  the  head  of  the  collection  ?    This  question  will 
be  solved  for  us.    Ami  why  is  Uzziah  iuen- 
ch  L  I,  as  one  of  the  king*  under  whom  Isaiah 
flourished,  although  his  ministry  first  began  in  the  year 
of  Uzziah'*  doath?    We  answer:  "  the  year  that  king 
Uzziah  died," '  is  the  year  in  which  Uzziah  was  still 
reigning,  but  his  death  WM  at  hand;  the  ministry  of 
Isaiah  thus  began,  of  course,  not  in  the  first  year  of 
Jotham,  but  rather  in  the  fifty-second  of  Uzziah;  and 
although  this  commencement  under  Uzziah  was  only 
very  short,  yet  it  comes  to  be  reckoned  as  an  epoch  of 
the  greatest  importance.    On  this  very  account  that 
the  time  of  Uzziah  was  a  decisively  critical  one  for 
Israel.  Isaiah  wrote  a  special  historical  work  regarding 
this  time,  which  is  quoted  2  Ch.  xxvi.  22.    The  end  of 
Uzziah'*  time,  which  coincides  with  Isaiah's  call,  forms 
a  deep  section  in  Israel's  history.     Uzziah  reigned 
fifty-two  year*  (809-758  B.cJ    This  long  period  was 
for  the  kingdom  of  Judah  exactly  what  the  shorter  time 
of  Solomon  had  been  for  the  whole  of  Israel— a  time 
of  mighty  and  blessed  peace,  during  which  the  people 
were  loaded  with  the  love-tokens  of  their  God.  But 
these  riches  of  the  divine  goodness  had  as  little  influ- 
ence over  the  people  as  their  earlier  calamities.  Then 
began,  in  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  that  mo- 
mentous change,  as  the  instrument  of  which  Isaiah  in 
special  and  above  the  other  prophets  was  chosen.  The 
year  in  which  this  happened  was  the  year  of  Uzziah's 
death.     In  this  year  Israel  was  given  up  as  a  people  to 
hardening;  and  as  a  body,  as  a  kingdom  and  land,  was 
given  up  to  destruction  and  devastation  by  means  of 
the  imfKirial  power.    The  year  of  Uzziah's  death  is,  as 
Jerome  remarks,  the  year  of  Romulus'  birth;  shortly 
after  Uzziah's  death,  754  B.C.,  according  to  Varro's 
chronolojry.  Rome  was  founded.    The  instruments  of 
the  outward  judgments,  which  the  inward  judgment  of 
to  bring  forth. 


apart  and  in  readiness;  not  only  Assyria,  the  earliest 
form  of  the  imjierial  power,  but  also  Rome,  its  final 
form.  The  beginning,  which  is  marked  out  by  the 
death  of  Uzziah,  was  big  with  the  end.  Hence,  after 
Uzziah,  the  activity  of  the  prophets  reaches  a  height 
never  before  seen.  The  prophets  appear  numerous  and 
active,  like  the  storm-heralding  birds  in  a  thunder- 
charged  atmosphere.  The  year  of  Uzziah's  death 
divides  the  history  of  Israel  into  two  halves.  Amos, 
who  appeared  about  the  tenth  year  of  Uzziah,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Jeroboam  II.;  Micah,  who  prophesied 
from  the  time  of  Jotham  (probably  from  the  joint-reign 
of  Jotham  onwards)  up  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Hezekiah;  but  above  aU,  Isaiah  stands  on 
the  boundary  of  the  two  halves  of  Israel's  history.  No 
prophet  marks  out  this  middle-point  of  Old  Testament 
history  as  Isaiah  does.  He  is  the  prophet  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  universal  prophet,  who  is  placed  in 
the  middle  betwixt  Moses  and  Christ,  and  rides  over 
the  periods  of  the  world- empires  with  his  prophetic 
glance.  In  the  consciousness  of  this,  his  central  all- 
im|M>rtant  |>osition,  he  begins  the  discourse,  ch.  i ,  which 
forms  the  introduction,  and,  as  it  were,  the  prelude  to 
his  prophecies,  in  the  style  of  Deuteronomy.  He  begins 
it  as  Moses  begins  his  song,  Do  mil.  This  great  song 
is  a  compendious  sketch  of  the  history  of  Israel  up  to 
the  end  of  days.  This  history  falls  into  four  great 
period*.  The  contents  of  the  first  period  are  Israel's 
creation  and  training;  tho  contents  of  the  second, 
Israel's  ingratitude  and  apostasy;  the  contents  of  the 
third,  Israel  given  over  to  the  heathen:  the  contents  of 
the  fourth,  the  restoration  of  the  sifted,  but  not  annihi- 
lated people,  and  the  union  of  all  nations  in  the  praise 
of  Jehovah,  who  has  manifested  himself  in  judgment 
and  grace.  Isaiah  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
third  of  these  four  periods.  What  Jehovah  says  by 
means  of  him,  and  what  he  calls  upon  heaven  and  earth 
to  hear,  coincides  in  substance  with  the  address  of  Je- 
hovah, which  is  introduced  by  the  Trk'*i  (<u>d  nt  »aid\, 
Oe  hxU  2o 

V.  Now  that  we  have  fixed  and  characterized  the 
termhnu  a  quo  of  Isaiah's  ministry,  let  us  figure  to  our- 
selves in  a  sketchy  way  the  four  Epoch*  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Prophet.  The  first  epoch  begins,  as  we  have 
shown,  with  the  last  year  of  Uzziah  (who  had  now 
retired  from  the  government),  and  comprehends  from 
that  point  onwards  the  sixteen  years  of  Jotham.  At 
that  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  the  kingdom  of 
J udah  had  simultaneously  reached  their  highest  pros- 
perity. Since  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  the 
people  had  not  stood  upon  so  high  a  pinnacle  of  power 
and  good  fortune,  as  at  that  time  under  Jeroboam  II. 
and  Uzziah.  the  two  riders  from  the  house  of  Jehu 
and  from  the  house  of  David,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  duration  and  splendour  of  their  dominion.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  these  two  kings,  and  only 
by  degrees,  that  the  glory  of  the  two  kingdoms  withered 
away.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  Jotham  the  condi- 
tion of  Judah  remained  substantially  the  same  as  under 
Uzziah.  The  extended  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  re- 
mained ;  capital  and  country  were  more  and  more  strongly 
fortified;  rearing  of  cattle,  agriculture,  commerce  flour- 
ished; the  Ammonites  became  tributary:  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  practised.  But  prosperity  degenerated  into 
luxury,  and  the  worshipof  Jehovah  became  stiffened  into 
a  dead  form  (opiu  oj^rmtum).  It  is  during  this  flourish- 
ing period  of  Judah 's  history,  the  : 
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the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  longest  during  the 
whole  existence  of  the  kingdom,  the  last  before  its 
downfall,  that  Iaaiah  proclaim*  the  overthrow  of  the 
false  worldly  glory,  and  calhi  to  repentance;  but  the  call 
to  repentance  is  in  vain  as  respects  the  maw  of  the 
people;  it  moves  them  not,  but  only  hardens  them  still 
more,  and  is  therefore  exchanged  for  the  threateningB 
of  bondage,  desolation,  and  cursing.  The  second  epoch 
of  Isaiah's  ministry  extends  from  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  to  that  of  Hezekiah.  It  is  another 
sixteen  years.  Into  this  period  there  fall  three  events, 
by  means  of  which  the  history  of  Judah  receives  the 
impulse  to  a  new  change,  (a.)  In  place  of  the  outward 
conformity  to  law  and  orderliness  in  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah under  I'zziah  and  Jotliam,  open  idolatry  in  the 
most  varied  and  horrible  forms  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  commencement  of  Ahaz's  reign.  (6.)  In  the  next 
place,  the  hostilities  already  begun  under  Jotham  were 
continued  by  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezln  king  of 
Syria  of  Damascus;  the  so-called  Syro- Ephraiinitic  war 
threatened  Jerusalem,  and  in  expressed  intention  the 
continuance  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  (c.)  In  this  dis- 
tress Ahaz  summoned  the  help  of  Tiglath-pileser  king 
of  Assyria— he  made  flesh  his  arm,  and  thereby  in- 
volved the  people  of  Jehovah  in  a  hitherto  unexampled 
way  with  the  imperial  power,  by  which,  from  this  time 
onwards,  they  lost  their  independence.  The  imperial 
power  is  the  Nimrodian  form  of  the  heathen  state. 
Its  peculiarity  is  to  step  forth  beyond  its  natural  l-oun- 
daries,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence  and 
revenge,  but  of  conquest,  and  of  throwing  itself  like  an 
avalanche  upon  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  roll  itself 
together  into  an  ever  greater  world- embracing  Colossus. 
In  this  striving  after  the  dominion  of  the  world,  Assyria 
had  the  superiority  in  Isaiah's  time,  but  the  future  heirs 
also  of  the  might  of  Assyria— the  Chaldeans,  Medes, 
Persians  —were  already,  at  that  time,  stepping  upon  the 
theatre  of  history;  (ireece  itself  (Javan)  no  longer  lay 
outside  the  prophetic  horizon,  ob.  »  •,  Jssltv.S;  and  in 
the  far  west  Rome  was  being  founded  in  Jotham's  time. 
Assyria  and  Rome  are  the  first  and  last  members  of  the 
period  of  the  world-kingdoms.  Isaiah's  time  was  the 
prelude  to  this  period.  In  face  of  the  troubles  now  be- 
ginning, which  sweep  the  mass  of  Israel  away  without 
remedy,  Isaiah  plants  the  standard  of  Immanuel  for 
the  believers;  he  predicts  the  divine  wrath,  of  which 
tlie  imperial  power  is  the  instrument,  but  he  also  pre- 
dicts the  divine  wrath,  of  which  the  imperial  power  is 
the  object,  after  it  has  served  foriU  instrument,  and  the 
divine  love,  which  embraces  Egypt  and  Assyria  with 
Israel  in  a  bond  of  holy  fellowship,  ch.  xU  J»,2r>,  and 
the  final  world-dominion  of  Jehovah  and  of  his  Christ. 
The  third  epoch  of  the  ministry  of  Isaiah  extends  from 
the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's  reign  to  the  fifteenth  year 
of  this  king.  Under  Hezekiah  matters  improved  almost 
in  the  same  degree  as  under  Aliaz  they  degenerated. 
He  forsook  the  way  of  his  idolatrous  father,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  mass  of  the  people,  it  is 
true,  remained  inwardly  unchanged,  but  nevertheless 
Judah  had  again  an  honest  king,  who  listened  to  the 
word  of  the  prophet  standing  by  his  aide,  two  pillars  of 
the  state,  mighty  men  of  prayer,  iCh.  xxxu. ».  When 
it  came  to  breaking  loose  from  the  Assyrian  dominion, 
this  wan  indeed  on  tlte  part  of  the  nobles  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  ait  act  of  unbelief  in  dependence  on  the 
help  of  Egypt,  trusting  in  which  the  northern  kingdom 
came  to  ruin  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  but  on  the 


part  of  Hezekiah  an  act  of  faith  in  dependence  on 
Jehovah,  1  Ki.  ntll.  7.    That  unbelief  came  to  thame,  and 
this  faith  was  rewarded.    Sennacherib,  the  successor  of 
Shalinoneser,  marched   onwards   against  JeruAalem. 
plundering  and  devastating  the  land— thus  the  fleshly 
defiance  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  mass  of  the  people  «M 
punished.    But  Jehovah  averted  the  worst;  the  flower 
of  the  Assyrian  army  was  destroyed  in  one  night,  «« 
that  now  also,  as  in  the  Syro-  Ephraimitic  war.  it  did 
not  come  ]>roperly  to  a  siege  of  Jerusalem — thus  the 
faith  of  the  king  and  of  the  better  portion  of  the  people 
resting  in  the  word  of  promise  was  rewarded.  There 
was  still  a  divine  power  in  the  state,  which  preserved  it 
from  destruction.    The  judgment  inevitable,  accord- 
ing to  ch.  vi.,  suffered  another  postponement  at  the 
point  where  one  had  to  expect  the  last  annihilating 
stroke.    In  this  miraculous  preservation,  which  luiab 
prophesied  and  brought  about,  the  public  ministry  •<{ 
this  prophet  reaches  its  highest  point.    Isaiah  is  the 
Amos  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  for  with  Amos  he  hat 
the  fearful  calling  in  common,  to  see  and  to  announce 
that  the  time  of  forgiveness  for  Israel  as  a  people  and 
as  a  kingdom  is  for  ever  post.    But  he  is  not  at  the 
same  time  the  Hosea  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah:  (or  it 
is  not  the  calling  of  Isaiah,  but  it  became  that  of  J  ere 
miah,  to  accompany  the  kingdom  on  the  way  to  execu- 
tion with  the  funeral-dirge  of  proptietic  announcement 
For  it  was  permitted  to  Isaiah,  as  it  was  denied  to  his 
successor  Jeremiah,  once  more  to  overcome  with  the 
word  of  power  of  his  prophecy  from  the  depths  of  » 
mighty  spirit  of  faith  that  night,  which  threatened  is 
the  Assyrian  time  of  judgment  to  swallow  up  his  people 
There  is  besides  also  a  fourth  epoch  of  Isaiah's  prophetic 
ministry,  which  extends  from  beyond  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah  to  the  end  of  his  life.    We  are  not 
determined  to  accept  such  a  fourth  epoch  by  the  tradi 
tion  that  he  died  as  a  martyr  under 
that  in  this  way  he  still  survived  the  whole  su| 
period  of  king  Hezekiah's  reign  beyond  the  Assyrian 
catastrophe.    The  collection  of  his  prophecies  them 
selves  renders  it  necussary  for  us  to  suppose,  that  be 
was  still  active  as  a  prophet  after  the  fifteenth -year  of 
Hezekiah,  although  he  no  longer  took  to  do  with  public 
events.    For  during  this  more  contemplative  epoch  the 
cycle  of  prophecy,  eh.  il.-Uei ,  must  have  arisen,  where 
the  prophet  placed  h  wmipmn,  in  the  midst  of  the 
exile,  preaches  to  the  exiles.  But  several  pieces  beside*, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  first  half  of  the  collectwo. 
ought  to  lie  assigned  to  this  fourth  period.   The  imperial 
power  is  there  everywhere  no  longer  Assyria  hut 
Babylon,  and  when  it  is  called  Assyria,  yet  this  name 
is  only  emblematic;  the  representation  is  more  gtoriou*. 
more  ideal,  and  so  to  speak,  ethereal,  for  prophecy  ha* 
it*  footing  here  no  longer  upon  the  soil  of  the  present 
but  soars  in  the  distance  of  the  last  times,  and  paint*  it* 
delineations  on  the  ether  of  the  future — these  dying 
strains  of  the  prophet  are  all  apocalyptic.    But  can  we 
really  trace  back  these  prophecies  to  that  Isaiah  who  ap 
peared  in  the  year  of  Czziah's  death  ?  Does  not  modern 
criticism  raise  its  loud  protest  against  it,  inasmuch  s» 
it  stigmatizes  the  belief  that  these  prophecies  are  neatly 
handed  down  as  Isaiah's,  as  the  ne  pltw  vllm  of  want  erf 
science  ? 

VI.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  fa*  Atttktntictty  oft** 
ProjJitcit*  of  Itaiah.  It  passes  current  in  modern  cri- 
ticism, at  least  in  Germanv,  as  a  settled  point,  that 
the  second  part  of  the  collection— «h-  il-tm~»  U* 
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work  of  a  prophet  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the 
Babylonian  exile ;  secondly,  that  the  Babylonian  series 
of  prophecies,  which  runs  through  the  first  part  of  the 
collection,  rlx.  ch  itu.  l-xlt.  23,  xxi  l-io.xxiil ,  although  not 
to  be  assigned  to  the  author  of  the  second  part,  yet 
certainly  have  not  Isaiah  for  their  author;  thirdly, 
that  the  eschatologic,  and,  so  to  speak,  apocalyptic 
groups  of  prophecy— ch.  xxiv  -xxrU.  sad  eta.  xxxir.  xxx». — 
must  belong  to  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  Isaiah. 
The  beginnings  of  this  criticism  were  somewhat  as 
follows.    It  started  from  the  second  part.    Koppe  first 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  ch.  Lj  then 
Doderlein  gave  utterance  to  positive  suspicion  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  whole;  and  Justi,  at  a  later 
period  £ichhorn,  Paulus,  Bertholdt,  raised  this  sus- 
picion to  certainty  of  their  being  spurious.  It 
impossible  that  the  result  thus  arrived  at  should 
without  retrospective  influence  on  the  first  part  of  the 
collection.    Kosenmiiller,  everywhere  very  dependent 
upon  his  predecessors,  was  the  first  who  denied  to  the 
oracle  upon  Babylon — eta.  xill.-xiv.  23 — the  Isaian  origin 
to  which  the  inscription  bears  witness;  Justi  and  Paulus 
>k  the  justification  of  the  decision,  strengthen- 
not  a  little  in  his  opinion.    Now  the  matter 
farther:   with  the  prophecy  against  Babylon — 
eta.  xuL-xIt.  zj — the  decision  with  respect  to  the  other 
— ch.xxi  l-io — was  pronounced;  and  with  reason  was 
RosenmUller  greatly  astonished,  when  Gesenius  let  the 
former  fall,  but  illogically  let  the  latter  stand.  The 
oracle   respecting    Tyre  —  ch  xxiii. — still  remained, 
which,  according  as  one  found  announced  therein  a 
destruction  of  Tyre  by  the  Assyrians  or  by  the  Chal- 
deans, might  remain  Isaiah's,  or  must  be  assigned  to 
a  later  anonymous  author.     Eichhorn,  followed  by 
Rosenm  idler,  decided  for  the  spuriousness ;  Gesenius 
understood  by  the  destroyers  the  Assyrians,  and,  as 
the  prophecy  consequently  did  not  stretch  beyond 
s  horizon,  he  defended  its  genuineness.  Thus 
the  Babylonian  series  set  aside,  or  certainly  ren- 
dered thoroughly  suspicious;  but  the  prying  look  of 
the  critics  made  still  further  discoveries.  Eichhorn 
found  in  the  cycle  of  prophecy,  ch.  xxIt.-xxtM..  Isaiah's 
unworthy  puns;  Gesenius.  a  covert  announcement  of 
the  fall  of  Babylon.    Both  therefore  condemned  these 
four  chapters,  and  with  success ;  for  Ewald  removes 
them  to  the  time  of  Cambyses.    With  the  prophetic 
cycle,  ch.  xxxIt  xxxv  ,  short  work  was  made,  because  of 
its  affinity  with  the  second  part.    RosenmUller  with- 
out more  ado  calls  it  carmen  ad  jintm  vtrgentit  exilii 
Babylonici  compositum.    This  is  the  origin  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Isaiah.    Its  first  attempts  were  still  very  school  - 
(toy-like.      The  names  of  its  founders  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared.     Gesenius  first,  and  especially 
Hita'g  and  Ewald,  luive  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science. 

The  beginnings  of  this  criticism  were  not  fitted  to 
beget  confidence.  It  grew  up  in  the  swaddling-clothes 
of  rationalism  -  this  German  form  of  French  encyclo- 
pedism  and  of  English  deism.  And  besides,  its  more 
recent  Coryphaei  are  by  no  means  free  from  naturalistic 
preconceptions.  The  position  of  Gesenius  towards 
holy  Scripture  was,  as  is  well  known,  no  very  respect- 
ful one.  As  regards  Hitzig,  he  says  expressly  in  his 
t'ommentary  on  haiafi,  that  a  proper  foreknowledge  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prophets— that  over  the  eye 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  in  general  there  lay 

as  to  the  future,  to  which  the 


human  race  even  during  the  existence  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  was  condemned.  And  Ewald  remarks  on  Is.  vi. : 
"In  recalling  his  ministry  of  many  years,  it  appears 
to  Isaiah  as  if  He,  before  whose  eye  all  connection 
and  all  development  is  clear  from  the  beginning,  gave 
him  from  the  very  first  moment  the  sad  commission  to 
be  a  prophet  of  evil."  Thus  ch.  vi.  is  a  prophecy 
after  the  event,  clothed  in  the  form  of  an  inaugural 
vision.  In  this  sense  Ernst  Meier  compares  ch.  vi. 
with  Goethe's  consecration  as  a  prophet,  entitled 
"Dedication,"  which  also  is  not  a  youthful  piece;  and 
remarks  that  this  classical  poem  may  well  match  Isaiah's 
consecration  as  a  prophet.  The  position  which  un- 
masks itself  in  such  an  expression  is  a  fettered  one. 
It  is  shut  up  between  the  two  preconceived  opinions — 
"there  is  no  proper  prophecy;"  and  its  correlate, 
"there  is  no  proper  miracle."*  It  calls  itself  liberal, 
and  thus  free ;  but,  rightly  looked  at,  it  is  in  bondage. 
In  this  bondage  it  has  two  charms  wherewith  it  fortifies 
itself  against  every  impression  of  historic  testimonies. 
Either  it  makes  prophecy  a  retros|>ect,  and  history  a 
myth ;  or  it  explains  the  documents  in  question  as 
products  of  another  much  later  period.  A  biblical 
critic,  will  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  the  greater,  the 
more  acutely  be  understands  how  to  apply  these  two 
artifices. 

But  although  biblical  criticism  is  stained  with  sin, 
yet  sin  is  not  its  essence.  It  belongs  to  the  many  new 
branches  of  church  science,  to  which  the  reformation  of 
the  church  gave  the  impulse.  Were  we  to  wish  that  it 
had  never  appeared,  this  wish  has  the  appearance  of 
pitiful  apprehension  lest  holy  Scripture  should  not  lie 
strong  enough  to  sustain  its  tests  and  assaults.  Nay.  it 
is  a  well-authorized  and  necessary  member  in  the  organ- 
ism of  church  science;  and  since  its  unpleasant  results 
can  bo  overcome  only  by  criticism,  there  is  no  escape 
from  it.  Far  removed,  however,  from  being  a  necessary 
evil,  it  is  rather  a  source  of  more  profound  Scripture 
knowledge.  Without  criticism  there  is  no  insight  at 
all  into  the  historical  origin  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
thus  no  history  of  sacred  literature  is  possible.  The 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament— in  particular 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  along  with  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah — represent  themselves  as  a  tissue  of 
original  writings  interwoven  one  with  another.  Criti- 
cal analysis  discovers  here  a  whole  world  of  literature, 
one  part  piled  upon  another  in  quite  separable  (tortions. 
In  the  place  where  superficial  observation  perceives  only 
tlie  work  of  one  author,  criticism  shows  us  the  united 
activity  of  many— a  rich  mosaic  of  precious  stones  and 
many  fragments  from  lost  works  of  highly  distinguished 
men.  Just  as  it  stands  with  the  historical  books,  bo  it 
stands,  for  example,  with  the  book  of  Proverbs  also, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  gnomic  pearls 
of  different  times  and  of  several  authors  are  arranged 
beside  one  another ;  just  as  in  the  psalter  the  poet*  of 
many  centuries  are  collected  together  under  the  ban- 
ner of  David,  the  father  of  sacred  lyric  poetry.  It 
might  thus  be  possible,  certainly,  that  a  I  k  of  pro- 
phecy also,  which  bears  the  name  of  one  author,  like 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  on  narrower  investigation  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  plurality  of  prophetic  discourses  of 
different  authors,  comprehended  under  the  one  to  whom 
they  stand  in  more  or  less  secondary  relation.  The  pro- 
phetic discourses  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  would  not  thereby  necea- 
anything  of  their  predictive  character  and  of 
value. 
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might  |>am  henceforward,  aim*,  a*  the  greatest  evangelist 
of  tho  Did  Testament.  We  liave  no  doctrinal  reasons 
which  would  forbid  us  to  distinguish  in  the  book  of 
Ixaiah  prophecies  of  I«aiah  run-  It.  and  prophecies  of 
anonymous  prophets  annexed  to  these.  Such  critics 
a*  <  Jesenius,  Hitzig,  and  others,  are  compelled  by  dog- 
matic premises  of  a  naturalistic  kind  to  deprive  the 
pre-exUian  Isaiah  of  such  prophecies  as  ch.  xiii.-xiv. 
1-23,  aud  especially  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  To  ua,  however,  no 
sort  of  preconceived  opinion  dictates  the  result  before- 
hand. Only  in  one  matter  will  nothing  be  able  to 
confound  us,  that  we  have  to  do  with  real,  and  not 
with  merely  pretended  prophecies. 

If  now  we  examine  without  prejudice  the  facts  of 
the  case,  at  the  outset  wo  are  met  by  the  following 
considerations  against  breaking  up  the  unity  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah  into  an  anthology  of  several  authors. 

1 .  No  single  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  prophecy  is 
compounded  in  such  a  way  of  ingredients  belonging 
to  different  authors  and  periods,  as  is  alleged  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah.  In  no  single  case  are  prophecies 
found  which  did  not  belong  to  the  prophets  whose 
names  the  books  Iwar.  The  later  criticism  grants  this 
even  of  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  "We 
have  indeed  up  to  this  point  discovered  many  an  inter- 
polated passage,"  says  Hitzig  at  Jer.  I.,  "  but  not  one 
independent  oracle  which  had  been  forged."  The 
Isiok  of  Ezekiel  is  not  only  in  the  recognized  way  free 
from  all  foreign  additions,  but  has  also  been  organized 
into  the  whole  which  lies  before  us  by  the  prophet 
himself.  Only  with  the  hook  of  Zechariah  is  it  said 
that  the  case  is  similar;  but  the  view  that  Zee.  ix.-xiv. 
contains  the  prophecies  of  one  or  two  prophets  who 
lived  Wfore  the  captivity  attached  to  the  book,  has 
never  obtained  so  extensive  acceptance,  aa  the  view 
that  Is.  xl.-lxvi.  is  an  appendix  to  the  book  of  Isaiah 
from  the  time  of  the  exile.  Even  De  Wette,  who  was 
so  ready  to  receive  all  the  results  of  the  negative  criti- 
cism, has  never  let  go  the  authenticity  of  Zee.  ix.-xiv. 

2.  It  would  certainly  be  a  singular  freak  of  chance,  if 
a  mixture  of  prophecies  were  to  have  remained  of  just 
such  prophets  as  bear  in  themselves,  not  the  type  of 
Jeremiah  or  KzekicI,  but  of  Isaiah,  and  indeed  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  might  be  confounded  with 
Isaiah  himself  -so  much  the  more  singular,  since  we 
cannot  infer  from  what  lies  before  us,  that  Isaiah's 
type  of  prophecy,  which  represents  the  golden  ape  of 
prophetic  literature,  had  propagated  itself  up  to  the 
exile,  ilabakkuk  is  such  a  prophet  of  Isaiah's  type; 
but  Zephaniah  is  found  making  the  transition  from 
the  type  of  Isaiah  to  that  of  Jeremiah.  3.  This  also 
would  be  singular,  that  just  the  names  of  these  pro- 
phets have  had  the  common  destiny  to  I*>  forgotten, 
although  in  point  of  time  they  all  stood  nearer  to  the 
editors  of  the  canon  than  the  old  model  •  prophet  on 
whom  they  had  formed  themselves,  and  with  whom 
they  perfectly  harmonized ;  yea,  whom  they  {especially 
the  author  of  ch.  xl  -lxvi.t,  if  possible,  even  surpassed. 

These  consideration*  make  the  authenticity  of  the 
disputed  prophecies  probable,  hut  they  do  not  yet  prove 
it.     There  are,  however. 


which  are  capable  of  convincing  all  those  who  do  not, 
on  extraneous  doctrinal  grounds,  hold  it  impossible  that 
Isaiah  should  have  been  the  author  of  the  disputed 
prophecies.  1.  No  one  will  deny,  that  the  chapters 
xl.-lxvi.,  compared  with  all  other  prophetic  writings 
ome  down  to  us,  have  most  affinity  with 
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Isaiah.    The  name  of  (Jod,  which  is  the  echo  of  the 
seraphic  tans  tut  in  the  heart  and  mouth  of  Ieaiah,  that 
name  peculiar  to  Isaiah—  Holy  One  of  Iwael-u.  com- 
mon to  the  disputed  prophecies  with  those  which  an 
recognized  aa  genuine.    It  is  even  found  in  the  second 
part  of  the  collection  still  oftener  than  in  the  fart— 
there  twelve  times,  here  seventeen  times;  and  a  more 
recent  Jewish  expositor,  Samuel  David  Luzzato  in 
Padua,  says  beautifully  and  strikingly:  "Ah  if  Isaiah 
had  foreseen  that  later  scepticism  will  decide  againrt 
the  half  of  his  prophecies,  he  has  impressed  his  seal  on 
*U  (jSaa  t  pn  Dm*.  and  has  interwoven  the  name  of 
God,  "  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  with  the  second  part  jost 
aa  with  the  first,  and  even  still  oftener."    But  to  thii 
pre-eminent  common  peculiarity,  there  correspond  al*o 
many  less  manifest  common  characteristic  feature*  of 
technical  form.    It  in  peculiar  to  Isaiah  to  repeat  a 
catch-word  used  in  the  middle  of  the  verse  at  the  enil 
of  the  verse.     It  is  the  figure  of  repetition  (r/xwa- 
pktrra)  or  recurrence  (««  Nacfcliboeh'*  Ruaiaiai  en  the  Had, 
p  «,*»),  which  outside  the  book  of  Isaiah  occurs  pro  nor 
tionally  seldom  wrap  ««.  xxxt.  ii;  l©  un  m  but  which  in 
the  book  of  Isaiah  occurs  as  frequently  in  the  disputed 

passages,  eh  xtlt.  10,  xxxlr.  9;  ll  19;  till  13,  19;  11  13;  lllt.4,  T;  b' 

4, 13;  iv.  4;  wtii.  2;  iix. »;  lxl r  &,  as  in  the  undisputed,  efc.tr: 
xi».  24;  xt.  « ;  xxx.  20;  in  the  former  (so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion extends)  even,  still  oftener.  The  observation  »f 
such  Isaian  idioms,  which  run  in  equal  numbers  thnrotfh 
the  whole  collection,  richly  counterbalances  the  isolated 
words  and  phrases  fished  out  of  the  prophecies  in  dis- 
pute—words  and  phrases  which,  because  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  acknowledged  prophecies,  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  proofs  of  the  spuriousness  of  those  other* 
This  mode  of  proof,  which  Knobel  especially  has  eulti- 
vated,  is  external  and  one-sided.  The  fair  and  jurt 
critic  must  have  his  eyes  as  open  for  what  is  conform 
able  as  for  what  is  discrepant,  and  must  not  count 
but  weigh  both.  We  assert  confidently,  that  what 
coincides  with  the  acknowledged  prophecies,  in  tlx  we 
which  are  disputed  preponderates;  while  many  a  thing 
which  is  singular  may  be  expected  in  them  on  thi* 
account,  that  they  are  the  last  productions  of  the  pro- 
phet, and,  so  to  speak,  the  children  of  his  old  ape. 
Let  one  read  for  example  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  1-23.  This  oracle 
respecting  Babylon  begins  immediately,  m  t  with 
favourite  figures  of  Isaiah — the  lifting  up  of  the  banner 
and  the  shaking  of  the  hand;  and  in  ver.  3  there  meet* 
us  the  peculiarly  Isaian  designation  .pit)  tf 

•ri-   ••  •  - 

proudly  nulling  ones),  which  Zephaniah,  eh  HI  0,  ha* 
lwirrowed.  Or  let  one  test  the  beginning  of  the  (a*  » 
alleged!  spurious  cycle,  ch  xxiT.-xxvJI.  It  begins  with  nil 
{Mold).  Thi*  ran  '»  »  favourite  of  Isaiah :  it  always 
introduces  with  him  something  future,  e  i  eh.  ill.  i;  txi  i; 
alx.  I;  xxx,  V;  and  prophecies  which  U-gin  thus  imme- 
diately with  njn.  arti  found  only  with  Isaiah,  ami 
with  no  other  prophet;  for  at  Jc.  xlvii.  2,  xlix.  35,  ctmp 
ch.  11.  t|  Eie  xxlx  3,  introductory  formula*  precede  the  ran 

{hehold).  To  tho  "behold"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
introduction  (here  occupied  with  the  theme)  ch  rriv 
1-3,  there  corresponds  at  the  end  the  confirmatory  fi* 
the  Lord  hath  ipoken;  which  occurs,  not  indeed  exclu- 
sively with  Isaiah,  but  yet  especially  with  this  pf- 
phet,  cli.l  »);  xxi.  17;  xxtt  2S;  and  passim.  And  does  *>t 
one  recognize  Isaiah  also  in  the  detailed  enumeration, 
ch.  xxiv.  2  ?  which  may  be  compared  with  the  enumera- 
tion  of  what  is  high  and  exalted,  ch.  ii.  12-16:  of  the 
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props  of  the  state,  ch.  iii.  2,  ff.;  of  the  articles  of  a 
lady's  toilette,  ch.  iii.  18-23  ?  Or  let  one,  rice  versa, 
take  hi*  » land -point  in  an  acknowledged  cycle  of  pro- 
phecy like  ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.,  what  striking  parallels  to 
ch  xl.-lxvi.  meet  us  there!     Let  one  compare  ch. 

xxviii.  5,  with  lxii.  3 ;  ch.  xiix.  23,  with  lx.  21 ;  ch. 

xxix.  18.  with  xlii.  8;  ch.  xxx.  26,  with  Ix.  19,  ff.; 
tike  finishing  sentence  {epipfamem)  ch.  xxxiii.  24,  with 
xlv.  25,  lx.  22;  also,  D'C"''"^  {*tnam$  of  waters],  ch. 

xxx.  25,  which  occurs  tiesidcs  only  at  ch.  xliv.  4,  corap. 
cb  xU  i«.    Indeed,  if  Isaiah  is  not  the  author  of  ch. 
xl  -lxvi.  then  must  it  have  been  a  follower  of  Isaiah  — 
one  who  has  so  thoroughly  imbibad  Isaiah's  spirit  and 
manner,  that  he  has  become,  as  it  were,  his  counter- 
fort.   And  this  great  pptphet,  who  even  outshines 
the  Solomon- like  glory  of  the  old  Isaiah,  and  whose 
Language  stands  in  relation  to  that  of  the  old  Isaiah 
as  a  spiritual  bmlij  to  a  natural  body,  was  an  anony- 
mous person !    He  had  lived  during  the  exile,  and  in 
fact  towards  the  eud  of  the  exile,  between  560  and 
538,  the  year  in  which  Cyrus  appeared  as  victor  over 
Astyages,  and  the  year  in  which  he  plundered  Babylon; 
and  the  returned  people  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  of  tins 
evangelist  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  language  is 
like  heavenly  music!    There  needs,  so  it  appears  to 
us,  rank  Buperstitiou  in  order  to  reckon  this  possible 
anil  true.    2.  Besides  this  first  argument  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  disputed  prophecies  of  the  first  part, 
and  for  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part,  there  is  the 
following  additional  one.  The  second  part — ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
—with  its  theme,  its  stand  point,  its  style,  its  ideas,  is 
throughout  ch.  i.-xxxix.  in  continual  progress  towards 
making  its  appearance.    Let  one  read,  for  example, 
ch.  xxil  11;  xxv.  1;  xxxvii.  26.     The  thought  here 
expressed,  that  everything  which  comes  to  pass  in  history 
lias  an  ideal  pre-existence  with  God—  i.  t.  that  it  is  from 
eternity  present  in  God  as  an  idea  or  spiritual  image — 
this  thought,  which  is  oidy  hinted  at  there,  pervades 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.  in  manifold  echoes.    Another  example: 
what  ch.  xi.  6,  ff.;  xxx.  26,  and  other  passages,  say 
respecting  the  future  glorification  of  the  heavenly  and 
earthly  creation,  this  the  second  part  repeats,  in  nobly 
finished  pictures;  and  partly,  as  at  ch.  lxv.  25,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  words.    But  as  regards  the  doubtful 
prophecies  <4  the  first  part,  viz.  ch.  xiii.  1-xiv.  23;  xxi. 
1-10;  xxiii.;  xxiv.-xxvii.;  xxxiv.-xxxv.— they  are  in 
every  respect  a  series  introductory  to  the  second  part, 
and,  as  it  were,  paving  the  way  and  serving  as  a  pre- 
lude to  it.    Here  also  the  prophet  has  his  stand- point 
l*v.md  the  Assyrian  period  in  the  Babylonian.  The 
stand-point   is  equally  ideal,  the  language  equally 
soaring  and  musical,  the  contents  equally  apocalyptic. 
These  prophecies,  whose  authors  the  later  criticism 
falsely  alleges  to  be  prophets  unknown  and  distinct 
from  the  great  anonymous  writer,  are,  as  may  be  shown, 
and  in  part  lias  been  already  shown  by  Casiiari,  up  to  the 
minutest  fibres,  Isaian.    With  respect  to  chapters  xl.- 
lxvi.,  they  stand  in  the  collection  as  life-guards  running 
<m  before.    They  are  the  steps  on  which  Isaiah  has 
mounted  to  the  height  on  which  he  soars  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
3.  Another  incontrovertible  argument  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  and  the  other  prophecies  which 
stand  and  fall  with  the  second  part,  is  the  relation  of 
dependence  in  which  later  prophets  from  Nahum  on- 
wards, especially  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah,  stand  to 

Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  are  the 


in.  st  reproductive  of  all  the  prophets.  Everything 
that  was  not  yet  fulfilled  in  the  Assyrian  time  of  judg- 
ment, and  whose  fulfilment  impeuded  in  presence  of 
the  Chaldean  time  of  judgment,  is  by  Zephaniah  ga- 
thered together  with  lively  compendious  brevity  into  a 
mosaic  picture,  with  retrospective  reference"  to  the 
earlier  prophets  from  Isaiah  to  Joel.  And  Jeremiah, 
placed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Chaldean  time  of  judg- 
ment, brings  together  in  his  book  all  the  prophecies  of 
the  Assyrian  and  pre- Assyrian  period  still  unfulfilled. 
Everywhere  here  is  the  echo  of  older  prophecies,  ideas, 
and  expressions  perceptible;  and  there  appear  in  the 
elegiac  flow  of  Jeremiah's  discourse,  carried  forward  by 
it,  and  dissolved  into  it,  parts  borrowed 
from  Hosea  and  Amos,  sometimes  from  Nn 
Ilabakkuk.  Among  these  ingredients  there 
found  reminiscences  from  the  disputed  prophecies 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and  especially  from  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
There  are  connections  which  exclude  the  possibility  of 
chance.  And  this  only  is  matter  of  question,  whether 
in  this  case  Isaiah  is  the  original  for  Zephaniah  and 
Jeremiah,  or  whether  a  later  peeudo  Isaiah  has  copied 
these  two  prophets.  The  latter  view  is  not  probable, 
when  we  think  of  the  widely  extended  relation  of  de- 
pendence in  which  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  stand  to 
the  older  prophets.  The  chief  passages  which  come  to 
lie  considered  here  are  the  following:  1.  From  Nahum, 
ch.  iii.  4.  ff;  comp.  Is.  xlvii.;  ch.  ii.  1,  comp.  Is.  lit.  7», 
lb.  That  Nahum  elsewhere  also  repeats  what  belongs 
to  Isaiah  is  clear  from  ch.  ii.  11,  comp.  Is.  xxi  v.  1;  cb. 
iii.  13,  comp.  Is.  xix.  16.  2.  From  Zephaniah ,  ch.  ii. 
15,  comp.  Is.  xlvii.  fi,  10;  ch.  iii.  10,  comp.  Is.  lxvi. 
20;  from  which  the  passage  of  Zephaniah  is  abbrevi- 
ated, with  the  addition  of  Is.  xviii.  1,  7.  Passages 
borrowed  from  Isaiah— especially  ch.  xiii.  and  xxxiv. 
—are  found  elsewhere  also  in  Zephaniah,  8.  From 
Jeremiah  :  (a),  The  prophecy  against  Babylon,  ch.  1.  Ii., 
in  which  one  hears  throughout  echoes  of  Is  xl.-lxvi., 
so  loud  that  Movers,  Hitxig,  and  De  Wette  look  upon 
the  prophecy  as  interpolated  by  a  pseudo-  Isaiah.  But 
that  one  prophet  should  have  looked  over  and  re- 
touched the  prophecy  of  another,  just  as  a  teacher  the 
copy  of  his  scholar,  is  in  itself  even  a  low  view,  which 
is  as  much  inconsistent  with  the  moral  as  with  the 
supernatural  character  of  prophecy.  Further,  there 
are  found  in  that  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  Baby- 
lon, echoes  also  of  Is.  xiii.  xiv.;  of  ch.  xxi,  1-10;  and 
of  ch.  xxxiv. — junt  such  pieces  as  the  more  recent  criti- 
cism does  not  assign  to  one  and  the  same  author  with 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.;  one  would  therefore  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  assuming  several  interpolators,  which  is  absurd. 
Thirdly,  that  interpolation  hypothesis  is  completely 
dashed  in  pieces  by  this  fact,  that  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  against  Babylon  is  in  general  a  mosaic  of 
older  prophecies,  one  might  almost  say,  an  anthology; 
for  here  they  arc  all,  as  it  were,  planted  together  in  a 
garden,  in  which  they  again  come  into  bloom.  If, 
then,  Isaian  elements  meet  us  here,  we  shall  not  reckon 
them  as  original,  though  also  not  as  interpolated,  but 
as  again  made  use  of;  as  the  name  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
also,  which  is  twice  applied  to  tied  in  this  prophecy, 
has  its  origin  in  the  mouth  of  Isaiah.  (/>>,  The  passage 
respecting  the  nothingness  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
in  comparison  with  Jehovah  of  Israel,  ch.  x.  1-16; 
compare  especially  Is.  xliv.  12-15;  xli.  7;  xlvi.  7. 
Here  also  Movers  and  his  followers  explain  the  connec- 
tion in  this  way.  that  the  pseudo-Isaiah  has  introduced 
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something  of  his  own  into  the  discourse  of  Jeremiah. 
Bat  this  hyjiothesis  refute*  itself  by  this  circumstance, 
tliat  the  verses  alleged  to  lie  smuggled  in  Itear  evident 


traces  of  Jeremian  peculiarity  in  themselves,  as  has 
lioen  shown  hy  Caspari,  and  in  the  concluding  observa- 
tions  of  Drechslcr's  Itaiah.  <<>,  The  coiufortiug  call,  eh. 
xxx.  10,  ff.  (repeated  ch.  xlvi.  27,  ff.)  in  which  Israel  is 
addressed  as  'i«3y  (my  terran(\,  which  occurs  nowhere 

else  in  Jeremiah,  and  in  no  Old  Testament  book  except 
Isaiah.  But,  besides,  this  passage  lias  also  such  a 
deutero-I-«aian  ring,  that,  liecause  standing  alone  with 
this  peculiarity  in  the  book  of  Jeremiali.  it  is  to  ho 
!■>  ■  iki-d  upon  either  as  inserted  or  as  imitated.  The 
view  tliat  it  is  inserted,  has  against  it  in  both  passages 
where  it  occur*,  ch.  m  i<i,ff ;  and  xi»i  t:,tt ,  the  close  con- 
nection out  of  which  it  grows;  we  shall  therefore  reckon 
it  as  imitated.  The  passage*  adduced  are  by  no  mean* 
all;  they  are  only  the  chief  (Messages  which  prove  that 
Xahuiu,  Zephauiah,  and  Jeremiah,  or  at  least  the  two 
last,  had  lief  ore  them  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah — the 
doubtful  not  leas  than  Uie  undoubtedly  genuine— and 
applied  them  to  their  own  use.  We  need  not  lie 
stumbled  by  this  dependent  relation.  Every  prophet 
has  indeed  his  own  individual  peculiarity,  which  the 
Spirit  of  Hod  make*  serviceable  to  hi*  own  end;  but  all 
selfishly  exclusive  maintenance  of  it  is  hurt  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  being  only  a  member  in  the  organism 
of  revelation,  and  of  the  instruments  subservient  to  it. 
Hence  a  following  prophet  does  not  think  it  beneath 
him  diligently  to  appropriate  to  himself  expressions  ami 
views  of  his  predecessors;  or  he  reproduces  those  which 
have  become  his  own  spiritual  property  involuntarily. 

There  are  thus  three  proofs  by  which  the  traditional 
testimony  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  pro- 
phecies is  immovably  estabbshed  :  1.  The  disputed  pro- 
phecies are  not  so  nearly  related  to  any  prophet  as  to  the 
author  of  those  which  are  recognized  as  genuine.  2.  The 
genuine  prophecies  contain  the  trmina  rt  stamina  (seeds 
and  stems)  of  the  disputed  ones,  and  present  to  our  ob- 
servation the  progressive  origin  of  the  peculiarity  of  these 
latter,  3.  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  were  acquainted  with 
the  disputed  prophecies  no  less  than  with  the  incontei- 
tably  genuine;  the  former  also  thus  date  from  before  the 
exile,  and  arc  thus  by  the  old  Isaiah.  In  presence  of 
these  proofs  we  must  bring  into  subjection  every  thought 
exalting  itself  against  obedience  to  the  fact.  It  is 
certainly  singular  that  Isaiah,  in  a  time  when  the 
Assyrian  empire  still  stood,  already  predicts  the  fall  of 
the  Chaldean  by  means  of  the  Medea  and  Persians; 
and  still  more  singular,  that  everywhere  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
he  speaks  as  if  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  exile  among 
the  exiles.  It  is  elsewhere  the  peculiarity  of  prophecy 
— the  book  of  Daniel  and  of  the  Apocalypse  included — 
that  it  has  its  root  in  the  soil  of  the  present;  out  of 
this  it  grows,  and  from  this  it  raises  its  summit  in  the 
distant  future.  Frequently,  indeed,  is  it  the  case  that 
a  prophet  is  trans]>orted  from  his  real  present,  and 
placed  in  the  future;  but  yet  in  such  a  way  that  he 
goes  forth  from  his  real  present  ami  returns  to  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  looks  in  vain  in  Is.  xl.-lxvi.  for  the 
prophet  anywhere  in  the  course  of  these  twenty- seven 
chapters  making  the  distinction  oliservable  Iwtween  bis 
ideal  and  real  present.  One  has  thought  to  find  this 
exchange  of  situation  in  some  passage*;  but  by  that 
self-deception  which  frequently  meets  headlong  apolo- 
sal.    No,  the  author  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi.  is  through- 


out, not  in  Judea,  but  in  Babylon.  The  exile  i»  the 
stand-point  from  which  he  looks  into  the  future;  the 
jieople  of  the  exile  is  the  community  to  which  he 
preaches  ;  the  outward  and  inward  circumstances  of 
the  exiles  are  the  motives  according  to  which  hi*  sermon 
shapes  itself.  The  exile  has  already  lasted  a  very  \m% 
time  <oS«y>;  but  Cyrus  has  already  appeared,  in  whom 

the  spirit  of  prophecy  recognizes  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon  and  the  deliverer  of  Israel.  The  redemption 
is  at  the  door;  and  only  in  so  far  as  this  BMVM  nearer 
and  nearer,  is  the  stand- point  of  the  prophet  in  *>** 
measure  movable.  But  over  and  above,  the  exile  b 
and  remains  the  home  of  all  his  thoughts;  and  Hitzig 
is  right  in  this,  that  such  an  indigenousnea*  in  the 
future,  maintained  throughout  twenty-seven  chapter*, 
is  without  example  in  prophetic  literature.  But  argu- 
ments founded  on  fact  compel  us  to  hold  what  i* 
otherwise  unprecedented  as  true  and  real.  Nor  is  it 
even  absolutely  incomprehensible.  Rightly  has  Heag- 
stenberg  compared  these  discourses  of  Isaiah,  of  which 
the  precursors  are  the  contested  prophecies  of  the  fort 
| wirt,  with  the  Heuteronomic  last  discourses  of  Jb*e* 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  with  the  last  discount*  oi 
the  Ijord  Jesus  in  the  circle  of  his  own.  They  are  » 
last  will  and  testament  of  Isaiah  to  the  community  (i 
the  exile  and  of  the  time  of  redemption.  They  bwi 
sprung  from  revelations  which  Isaiah  received  after  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah.  In  the  last  years  of  hi* 
life,  which  according  to  tradition  extended  to  tin. 
ginning  of  Manasseh's  reign,  Isaiah  was  no  lager  *' 
publicly  active  as  before.  He  had  retired ;  *e  ran 
understand  why :  1.  After  the  Assyrian  catastrophe, 
by  means  of  which  Isaiah's  public  miuistry  had  reached 
the  crowning  point  of  its  verification,  there  followed  i 
period  of  tranquil  and  orderly  flow.  In  such  times  the 
order  of  prophet*  is  accustomed  to  Btep  into  the  back- 
ground; the  impulses  are  wanting  which  call  forth 
their  denunciations,  threatenings,  and  cousoUuow 
2.  Up  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  Isaiah  bad 
seen,  immediately  behind  the  fall  of  Assyria,  the  rue 
of  the  tune  of  Messianic  glory.  But  the  catastrophe 
took  place  without  this  time  of  glory  bursting  forth. 
The  prophet  saw  that  catastrophe  and  this  glory  to- 
gether, according  to  the  law  of  jterspective  foreshorten- 
ing. Now,  however,  after  that  the  nearer  future  bad 
been  realized,  the  glorious  restoration  of  Israel,  with 
the  sufferings  preceding  it,  moved  back  in  the  projihet'i 
view  into  the  more  remote  distance.  His  look  was  no* 
directed  away  from  Assyria  to  Babylon.  Blared  in  the 
midst  of  the  exile,  which  already,  at  ch.  v.  13.  vi.  12,  iL 
II.  ff.,  xxvii.  13,  conip.  xxii.  18,  he  recognizes  a*  the 
unavoidable  destiny  of  Judah  as  well  as  Israel,  and 
which  in  ch.  xxxix.  he  expressly  predicts  as  a  Bsls- 
Ionian  one.  be  announces,  for  the  comfort  of  Wli«-Ter<. 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  sees  in  this  catastrophe  the 
decisive  step  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  salvation. 
The  contested  discourses  of  the  first  and  second  part  lurr 
grown  out  of  the  same  prophetic  certainty  as  express 
itself  in  Mi.  iv.  10,  that  Babylon  will  become  the  pbv* 
of  punishment  and  of  redemption  for  the  daughter 
Zion.  This  knowledge  lay  also  naturally  not  far  off 
Since  747  (the  beginning  of  the  era  of  SaUmwar)  the 
Chaldeans  were  in  possession  of  the  ri«royship  (-*• 
trapy*  of  Babylon,  and  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  uV 
tributary  kings  of  Babylon  sought  to  free  tbwuselvr* 
from  Assyria,  and  to  drive  her  from  the  possession  J 
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the  imperial  power;  as  u  now  attested,  also,  by  the 
r»val  annals  of  the  Assyrian  monuments,  although  we 
do  not  yet  venture  to  make  use  of  these  monumental 
remains  m  historical  sources.  This  much  however  is 
certain,  that  the  kings  of  Assyria  were  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  satraps  of  Babylon,  and  that  they 
sought  to  secure  for  themselves  the  possession  of  Baby- 
lon by  placing  brothers  and  sons  in  the  viceroyship. 
The  Medea  also,  the  future  heirs  of  the  Chaldean  im |  ■<•• 
rial  power,  stood  already  ominously  enough  on  the 
theatre  of  history:  they  had  broken  loose  from  Assyria, 
and  were  forming  an  independent  kingdom.  This  be- 
ginning of  the  Median  monarchy  with  Dejoces  falls, 
according  to  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
betwixt  the  end  of  the  summer  of  711  and  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  710,  thus  about  the  time  of  the  downfall 
of  .Sennacherib.  There  were  contemporary  foreshadow- 
ings  of  this  circumstance,  that  the  Chaldeans  would  be 
the  next  heirs  of  the  Assyrian  power,  and  the  Medes 
the  next  heirs  of  the  Chaldean.  A  prophet,  however, 
is  not  directed  to  political  combinations.  We  point  to 
this,  only  because  it  is  peculiar  to  prophecy  to  attach 
itself  to'the  movements  of  the  future  in  the  womb  of 
the  present,  and  because  it  is  called  to  point  out  the  signs 
J]  of  the  times.  Besides,  we  dare  not  assign,  a  priori, 
impassable  limits  to  the  working  of'  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. How  far  the  glance  of  a  prophet  extends,  is 
not  to  be  measured  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
present,  but  is  determined  according  to  the  will  of  the 
revealing  Spirit.  The  horizon  of  a  prophet  is  always 
narrower  or  wider  according  to  his  charisma. 

VII.  Now  that  we  have  convinced  ourselves,  by  tin- 
method  of  unprejudiced  investigation,  that  Isaiah  is  to 
l»  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  prophetic 
discourses  which  the  collection  contains,  let  us  inquire, 
who  arranged  this  collection  of  Isaiah's  discourses  ?  i.e. 
who  is  the  editor  of  the  bo«k  of  Imiah  f    That  Isaiah 
himself  has  edited  his  book  of  prophecy  is,  at  the  out- 
set, by  no  means  unlikely.    The  most  of  the  books  of 
prophecy  which  the  canon  contains  are  edited  by  the 
prophets  themselves  whose  names  they  bear.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Micah  has  in 
his  book  gathered  together  compendiously,  into  a  chro- 
nologically indivisible  whole,  tin-  contents  of  his  pro- 
phetic   announcements   under  Jotham,    Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah.    And  that  Ezekiel  arranged  aud  published 
his  prophecies,  just  as  we  have  them,  no  one  doubts, 
not  even  Hi  trig.    It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether 
the  caae  does  not  perhaps  stand  with  the  book  of 
precisely  as  with  the  book  of  Jeremiah.  We 
from  himself,  that  Jeremiah  dictated  his  prophe- 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  Baruch,  but 
that  Jehoiakim  destroyed  this  roll,  and  that  the  prophet 
then  reproduced  it  with  additions,  so  that  he  twice 
edited  his  prophecies  in  a  book.    Nevertheless,  the 
hook  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  have  it,  cannot  be  that  second 
edition  of  the  prophet  in  its  original  form.    One  of  the 
leading  arguments,  which  tell  against  it,  is  this,  that 
the  book  has  an  appendix,  viz.  ch.  lii.,  which  is  intro- 
duced from  the  second  l>ook  of  Kings,  and  that  the 
hand  of  the  collector  (batKtvaerht),  who  betrays  him- 
self thereby,  has  also  extended  the  text  of  Jeremiah,  at 
ch.  xxxviii.  28-xxxix.  14,  from  the  second  book  of 
King*.    Does  the  matter  then  stand  precisely  so  with 
the  ljook  of  Isaiah  ?    It  also  contains  a  historical  sec- 
tion, ext.  xxxtt  xxxix  ,  which  we  read  a  second  time  at 
2  fvi.  xviii.  13-xix. 
Vol-  I. 


of  Isaiah  during  the  last  years  of  the  Assyrian  epoch. 
If  it  has  been  introduced  from  the  second  book  of  Kings 
into  the  book  of  Isaiah,  then  it  would  follow  neces- 
sarily therefrom,  that  Isaiah  is  not  himself  the  editor 
of  his  prophecies.  But  that  premiss  shows  itself  to  1* 
untenable,  and  therefore  also  this  conclusion.  Although 
the  text  of  this  historical  section  in  the  book  of  Kings, 
critically  considered,  is  in  many  respects  better  than 
the  text  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  yet  the  true  state  of 
matters  is  this,  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings 
has  taken  the  passage  in  question  from  the  book  of 
Isaiah.  The  quality  of  the  text  proves  nothing  either 
for  or  against,  for  the  text  also  of  the  historical  section, 
I  Ki  xxJt.  is-nT  ;  Jor.  ui,  has  been  preserved  purer,  and 
more  faithful  in  tho  book  of  Jeremiah,  namely,  in  the 
secondary  passage,  than  in  the  source  whence  it  has 
flowed  into  the  book  of  Jeremiah.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  originality  of  the  section  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  results 
from  the  following  arguments:— 1.  The  arrangement  of 
the  four  histories,  which  it  contains,  corresponds  to  the 
plan  of  the  book  of  Isaiah;  the  two  first  of  these  narra- 
tives contain  the  closing  act  of  the  Assyrian  drama, 
tho  two  others  form  the  transition  to  the  second  part 
of  the  book,  ch.  xl.-lx*i.,  which  has  the  Babylonian  exile 
for  its  stand-point  and  its  sphere.  2.  The  psalm  uf 
king  Hezekiah  is  wanting  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  why  it  was  dropped  there. 
3.  We  have  also  an  indirect  express  testimony  for  the 
view,  that  the  section  in  question  in  the  book  of  Isaiah 
is  original.  The  chronicler  says,  at  the  close  of  the  his- 
tory of  Hezekiah's  reign,  2  Ch  mlL  32,  "  Now  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  his  goodness,  behold,  they 
are  written  in  the  rition  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  sou 
of  Amoz,  in  (into)  the  book  of  the  l  iny$  of  Judah  and 
Itrael.n  Into  the  great  book  of  Kings,  which  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  chronicler,  there  had  thus  passed 
over  a  historical  report  respecting  Hezekiah  from 
VTyttr*  fm  f»i*U«l  of  Itaiah,  which  is  the  title  of  this 

book),  quite  in  the  same  way  as  into  our  canonical 
I  took  of  Kings,  which  likewise  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
chronicler.  4.  That  the  author  of  the  canonical  book 
of  Kings  had  our  book  of  Isaiah  before  him  among  his 
original  materials,  we  see  from  2  Ki.  xvi.  5,  a  passage 
which  was  written  with  an  eye  on  Is.  vii.  1 .  5.  Then 
we  learn  from  Is  vii.l.ff.;  xx.,  especially  viii.  1-4;  comp. 
vi.  1,  that  Isaiah  has  incorporated  historical  communi- 
cations with  his  prophecies,  and  that  in  these  he  related 
matters  about  himself  sometimes  in  the  first  person, 
sometimes,  as  at  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix  ,  in  the  third.  In 
addition  to  this,  Isaiah,  as  2  Clinm.  xxvi.  22  attests, 
was  also  the  author  of  a  historical  monograph  on  king 
Uzziah.  And  why  should  not  the  section,  ch.  xxxvi.- 
xxxix.,  if  we  regard  it  without  prejudice,  be  from 
Isaiah's  own  hand  ?  Modern  criticism  certainly  holds 
this  to  be  impossible,  because  of  the  miracles  there  re- 
lated. But  Isaiah  must  certainly  have  reckoned  himself 
as  a  wonder-worker,  since  he  offers  his  services  to  king 
Ahaz  for  a  heavenly  or  earthly  miracle,  according  to 
his  hiking.  And  that  Jehovah  himself  is  a  God  that 
doeth  wonders,  is  a  fundamental  supposition  of  pro- 
phecy. That  in  particular  he  will  loose  the  Assyrian 
knot,  which  the  unbelief  of  Ahaz  has  tied,  by  means  of 
a  miracle,  Isaiah  expressly  predicts.  This  loosing 
chapters  xxxvi.  aud  xxxvii.  record ;  the  scene  of  the 
close,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  drama  k  the 
conduit  i\f  the  upper  pool  in  the  hightcay  of  the  fullest 
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field,  ch  vii  3;  xxxtI  a  The  style  in  which  this  whole 
historical  section  u  written,  is  not  the  annalistic,  but 
the  proplvetic  style  of  history,  for  these  two  type*  of 
historical  style  are  to  be  distinguished:  one  is  able 
in  the  canonical  book  of  King*  to  separate  with  great 
certainty  what  belong*  to  the  one  and  what  to  the 
other  wanner  of  writing  history.  And  how  worthy  of 
Isaiah  is  this  historical  section  written  with  prophetic 
l«n!  The  representation  is  noble,  elegant,  pictorial, 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  most  glorious  pro- 
ductions of  Hebrew  historical  writing.  The  historical 
section,  ch  xxxrt-xxxlt ,  is  thus  not  opposed  to  the  view 
that  Isaiah  himself  has  arranged  his  prophecies  just  a* 
we  have  them  That  the  collection  does  not  contain 
IMeudo-Isaian  prophecies,  which  demand  a  poat-Isaian 
editor,  we  have  already  seen.  There  just  remains  the 
question,  whether  perhaps  the  collection  is  so  destitute 
of  plan,  that  on  this  account  its  composition  may  not  Ite 
traced  back  to  Isaiah.  Ewald  and  others  are  of  opinion 
that  the  collection  exhibits  itself  as  a  confused  mass.  But 
this  reproach  rests  upon  ignorance.  It  is  of  course  not 
arranged  clironologically  so  far  as  details  are  concerned. 
The  succession  of  time  forms  only  the  lowest  scaffold- 
ing. For  all  the  dates  which  meet  us,  viz.  ch.  vi.  1; 
vii.  1;  xiv.  18;  xx-  1;  xxxvi.  1,  are  pints  in  a  progres- 
sive lino.  In  other  respects  also,  on  the  whole,  chrono- 
logical progress  is  evident.  The  Uzziah-Jotham  group, 
ch.  i  -ft ,  is  followed  by  an  Abaz  one,  eh.  rll -ill ,  and 
this  by  a  Hezekiah  one,  ch.  xiu.-ixxli.,  and  this  by  the 
latest  altogether  esoteric  one,  ch.  xi.-lx»i.  But  this 
chronological  arrangement  is  in  particulars  interrupted 
in  many  ways,  esj»ecially  within  the  circle  of  the  oracles 
against  the  heathen,  ch  xlii  -mil  It  may  be  asked  then, 
whether  this  interruption  also  has  motives  of  design. 
We  may  presume  so,  for  the  hooks  of  Jeremiah  also  (as 
we  have  it)  and  Kzekiel  are  so  drawn  up  that  the  ar- 
rangement according  to  time  is  subordinated  to  a  higher 
arrangement  according  to  matter. 

VIII.  So  is  it  also  in  the  book  of  Isaiah:  not  only 
the  contents  of  this  \»«>k,  but  also  the  disposition  of  its 
separate  parts.  Injurs  the  stamp  of  the  kingly  spirit  of 
the  prophet,  as  will  he  shown,  if  we  now  consider  the 
Arrangement  of  the  Collection.  The  hook  of  Isaiah  falls 
into  two  halves,  ch  .  l  -xxxlx,  xl.-lxri  The  first  half  is 
divided  into  seven  parts,  ami  the  second  into  three. 
One  may  call  the  first  lialf  the  Assyrian,  for  its  goal  is 
the  fall  of  Assyria;  the  second  the  Babylonian,  for  its 
goal  is  the  redemption  from  Babylon.  Brit  the  first 
half  is  not  purely  Assyrian,  for  betwixt  the  Assyrian 
pieces  Babylonian  ones  are  inserted,  and  in  general 
such  as  interrupt  the  chronologically  restricted  horizon 
of  those  Assyrian  pieces.  The  seven  parts  of  the  first 
half  are  the  following,  viz.  1.  Prophecies  while  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  on  the  way  to  liardening,  ch  n.-vi 
'I.  The  comfort  of  Immanuel  during  the  Assyrian  cala- 
mities, ch  fll  -xtl.  •  These  two  parts  form  a  syzygy  (pair). 
It  ends  in  a  psalm  of  the  redeemed,  ch  nil ,  the  echo  at 
the  end  of  days  of  the  song  by  the  Roil  Sea.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  consecration  of  the  pro- 
phet, ch.  vi.,  which  looks  threatening  ami  promising  on 
the  opposite  Bides.  It  is  introduced  by  a  summary 
preface,  ch  i ,  in  which  Isaiah,  the  prophet  placed  mid- 
way betwixt  Moses  and  Jesus  the  Christ,  begins  in  the 
manner  of  the  great  testamentary  Bon^'  of  M<  >ses,  IV  xxxll. 
3.  This  is  followed,  eh,  xlli.-xxltl ,  by  prophecies  of  judgment 
and  salvation  to  the  heathen,  belonging  for  the  most 
I>art  to  the  Assyrian  time  of  judgment,  but  inclosed 


and  divided  into  two  parts  by 
For  a  prophecy  respecting  Babylon,  ch.  xtli  -ill.  a. 
the  city  of  the  imperial  power,  forms  the  commence 
ment;  an  oracle  respecting  Tyre,  ch  xxiti  ,  the  city  of 
the  world's  commerce,  which  receives  its  death-blow 
from  the  Chaldeans,  forms  the  conclusion,  and  a  second 
prophecy  respecting  the  wilderness  by  the  sea,  i  t.  baby- 
Ion,  ch  xxi  I -10,  forms  the  middle  of  this  ingenioualy 
laid  out  collection  of  oracles  respecting  the  circle  of 
nations  outside  Israel.    4.  To  this  collection  i*  at- 
tached a  great  ajiocalyptic  prophecy  respecting  the 
judgment  of  the  world  and  the  last  things,  which  gives 
it  a  background  losing  itself  in  eternity,  and  together 
with  it  forms  a  second  syzygy,  ch  xxl».-xxttt    5.  From 
these  farthest  eschatologic  distances  the  prophet  then 
returns  to  the  reality  of  the  present  and  of  the  nearest 
future,  when  in  ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.  he  discusses  the  down- 
fall of  Assyria  and  iU  consequences.    The  middle 
point  of  this  group  is  the  prophecy  respecting  the  pre- 
cious corner-stone  laid  in  Zion,  and  this  group  alto  u 
matched  by  the  prophet.    6.  In  ch.  xsxiv.  xxxv.,with 
a  farther  reaching  eschatologic  prophecy  of  revenge 
and  redemption  to  the  church,  a  prophecy  in  which  we 
already  hear  the  key- notes  of  ch.xl.-lxvi.  as  in  a  prelude. 
7.  After  these  three  syzygies,  in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  we 
are  put  back  by  means  of  the  two  first  histories  into 
the  Assyrian  time,  the  two  others  show  us  from 
afar  the  development  with  Babylon  then  preparing 
itself.  Those  four  histories  are  on  purpose  so  arranged, 
giving  the  succession  of  time,  that  they  appear  w  it 
were  Janus-headed,  half  looking  backward,  half  fc«r- 
ward,  and  that  in  this  way  the  two  halves  are  by  their 
means  clasped  together.    The  prophecy,  ch.  xxxix  M, 
stands  betwixt  the  two  halves  like  a  finger-post,  which 
has  the  inscription  Vaa  (Babel).     In  that  direction 

proceeds  the  onward  course  of  Israel's  history ;  in  that 
direction  is  Isaiah  henceforth  buried  in  spirit  with  hi* 
people ;  there  he  preaches  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  to  the  Baby- 
lonian exiles  the  redemption  near  at  hand. 

As  the  first  lialf  of  the  collective  book  is  divided 
into  seven  parts,  like  the  books  of  Hosea  and  Amo*, 
and  like  Ezekiel's  oracles  respecting  the  heathen,  eh.  xit  - 
xxxli ,  so  the  second  half  is  tripartite.  The  tripartite 
arrangement  of  this  cycle  of  prophecy  is  scarce  doubted 
any  more  by  any  one,  since  RUckert  in  his  translation 
and  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (1 83 J 1  gave 
utterance  to  this  observation.  Not  less  certain  is  it 
that  each  part  in  itself  consists  of  8  X  3  discourses-  The 
division  into  chapters  bears  involuntary  testimony  to 
this,  without  however  everywhere  hitting  on  the  right 
beginnings.  The  first  part  of  this  great  trilogy,  ch. 
xl.-xlviii.,  falls  into  the  following  nine  discourses  ch. 
xl.,  xli.,  xlii.,  xliii.  1-13,  xliii.14-xliv.l-5,  xlir.6-23. 
xliv.  24-xlv.,  xlvi.  xlvii.,  xlviii.  The  second  part  ch. 
xlix.-lvii.,  falls  into  the  following  nine :  ch.  xlix.,  L.  K. 
lii.  1-12,  lii.  13-liii.,  liv.,  lv.,  lvi.  1-8,  Ivi.  9-lvii.  The 
third  part,  ch.  lviii.-lxvi.,  falls  into  the  following  nine ! 
ch.  lviii.,  lix.,  lx.,  lxi.,  lxii..  Ixiii.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv..  brv 
lxvi.  Only  in  the  middle  of  the  first  part  is  the  draw- 
ing of  the  boundary  line  somewhat  questionable  W 
the  two  others  a  mistake  is  qnite  impossible.  Tti» 
second  half  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  thus  through*"*  » 
ternarius  tanetxu  (a  sacred  ternary),  just  like  the  go*!""' 
of  John  (in  the  New  Testament),  which  is  throughout 
arranged  as  a  trilogy.  The  theme  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  b  the 
approaching  redemption  and  the  consolation,  hut  at 
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the  same  time  a  call  to  repentance  which  it  include  in 
itaelf.    For  the  redemption  is  for  that  Israel  which 
remains  faithful  iu  confessing  Jehovah  in  calamity  also, 
and  while  the  salvation  is  delayed,  not  for  the  apostates, 
who  deny  Jehovah  in  word  and  deed  and  place  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  heathen :  "  there  is  no  peace, 
mith  the  Lord,  to  the  tcicJttd."    So  ends  ch.  xlviii.  22, 
the  first  part  of  the  seven-and-twenty  discourses.  Tho 
second  part  concludes  ch.  lvii.  21,  more  forcibly  and 
with  a  fuller  tone :  "  there  is  no  peace,  mith  my  tiod,  to 
the  wicked"    And  at  the  end  of  the  third  j>art,  ch. 
lxvi.  24,  the  prophet  drops  the  form  of  that  refrain,  and 
gives  utterance  with  the  deepest  pathos,  and  in  awful 
features  of  description,  to  the  miserable  final  destiny  of 
the  transgressors:  "their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall 
their  fin  be  quenched;  and  t/iey  shall  U  an  abhorring  unto 
atf  jfe»A"  -exactly  as  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  book  of 
Psalms  the  short  form  of  the  blending  ("  blessed  be,  kc,") 
is  dropped,  and  a  whole  psalm,  the  hallelujah  Ps.  si., 
takes  iU  place.    The  three  parts,  marked  off  in  such  a 
way  by  the  prophet  himself,  are  only  variations  of  one 
theme,  but  have  each  a  peculiar  element  of  it  as  their 
middle  point,  and  a  peculiar  key-note,  which  is  struck  in 
the  very  first  words.    In  each  of  the  three  parts  a  dif- 
ferent antithesis  stands  in  the  foreground;  in  the  first 
part,  ch  xl  -ilriti ,  the  antithesis  of  Jehovah  and  the  idols, 
ryf  Israel  and  the  heathen  ;  in  the  second  part,  ch.  xllx  - 
ML,  the  antithesis  of  the  suffering  of  Jehovah's  servant 
in  the  present,  and  his  ({lory  iu  the  future;  in  the  third 
part,  rh  lYiii.-UTi.,  the  antithesis  within  Israel  itself,  viz. 
the  hypocrite*,  the  immoral,  the  apostates  on  the  one 
side,  the  faithful,  the  mourners,  the  persecuted  on  the 
other.    For  in  the  first  part  the  redemption  from  Baby- 
lon is  represented,  in  which  the  prophecy  of  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  prophecy  and  the  framer  of  the  world's 
history,  is  fulfilled,  to  the  shame  and  downfall  of  the 
idols  and  their  worshippers;  in  the  second  part  the  ex- 
altation of  tbe  humbled  servant  of  Jehovah,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  exaltation  of  Israel  to  the  height  of 
its  world- calling:  in  the  third  part  the  conditions  of 
sharing  in  tlxe  future  redemption  and  glory.    In  this 
third  part  the  glory  of  the  church  and  tbe  Jerusalem  of 
the  future  are  described  more  majestically  than  in  the 
two  others.    The  promise  rises  in  the  circle  of  tbe  3X9 
discourses  always  higher,  until  in  ch.  lxv.  and  lxvi.  it 
reaches  its  loftiest  height,  and  interweaves  time  with 
eternity.    "  With  great  spirit,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach, 
ch  iMii  it,  a.,  with  reference  to  these  chapters,  xl.-un, 
"  did  Isaiah  look  on  the  but  things  and  comforted  the 
mourners  in  Zion.    Onwards  into  eternity  he  depicted 
the  future,  and  what  was  hidden  before  it  made  its 
appearance." 

IX.  The  Literary  Style  of  Isaiah.— It  is  only  now, 
after  wo  have  convinced  ourselves  that  the  book 
of  Isaiah,  alike  in  respect  of  its  rich  contents,  and  in 
respect  of  its  well  -  conceived  arrangement,  proceeds 
from  Isaiah  himself  alone,  that  we  can  sketch  a  true 
and  warrantable  picture  of  his  literary  peculiarity. 
As  he  is,  when  we  look  at  the  contents  of  his  book, 
the  mmt  universal  of  prophet*,  so  he  appears,  when  we 
look  at  the  form  of  his  book,  as  a  master  in  all  the 
forms  of  style  and  representation.  In  no  prophet  do 
we  find  so  kinglike  a  mastery  of  mind  over  matter, 
»o  inexhaustible  a  versatility  in  all  shade*  of  discourse, 
•o  pictorial  a  music  of  speech.  His  mode  of  repre- 
sentation embraces  all  kind*  and  degrees  of  style,  from 
the  most  tender  and  delicate  historical  prose  up  to  a 


dithyrambic  sublimity  and  an  ecstatic  speaking  with 
tongues,  where  he  does  not  at  all  speak  as  with  the 
tongue  of  men  but  as  with  tbe  tongue  of  angels. 
Whether  his  prophetic  thoughts  may  clothe  them- 
selves in  the  garb  of  psalmody,  or  of  elegy,  or  of 
gnomic  poetry,  his  performance  is  always  of  the  most 
excellent  kind.  The  prophet  showB  himself  as  a  psalm- 
writer  in  ch.  xii.,  where  he  closes  the  book  of  Im- 
manuel  (as  we  may  call  ch.  vii.-xii.)  with  a  song  of  tho 
redeemed,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  tbe  song  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  Ex.  x».;  and  in  ch.  xxv. 
1-6,  where,  placed  at  the  end  of  days,  he  begins  to 
celebrate  what  he  has  seen  in  |  malms  and  songs,  for  the 
cycle  of  prophecy,  ch.  xxi».-xxrti  (which  we  may  call  the 
book  of  the  world's  judgment),  is  tbe  finale  to  ch.  xiii.- 

xxiii.  (the  book  of  the  oracles  respecting  the  heathen) 
in  strictest  musical  sense.  Everything  here  is  full  of 
Bong  and  music.  The  picture  of  the  catastrophe,  ch. 
xxi».,  is  followed  by  a  fourfold  hymnal  echo :  the  down- 
fall of  the  imperial  city  is  sung,  ch  xit.  l-i,  the  self 
manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  blissful  presence  is  sung, 
ch.  xxr.  9,  the  bringiug  baek  ami  the  resurrection  of 
Israel  is  sung,  ch  xx»1.  l  la,  the  fruitful  vineyard  of 
tbe  church  under  Jehovah's  protection  is  sung,  ch.  xx»ll. 
l-i.  And  this  music  runs  through  all  keys,  from 
the  most  nublime  heavenly  hymn  down  to  the  most 
lovely  popular  little  song— it  is  a  great  and  varied  con- 
cert, which  is  only  introduced  by  tho  epic  commence- 
ment, ch.  xxir.,  and  the  epic  conclusion,  ch.  xxrtl.  7,  ft* ; 
and  in  the  interval  the  prophecy  is  continued  recita- 
tively.  This  whole  finale,  ch.  xxW.  -  xxrti..  is  n  great 
hallelujah,  hymnal  in  contents,  musical  in  form,  and 
that  to  such  a  degree,  tiiat,  for  example,  vcr.  6  of  ch. 
xxv.  sounds  Uko  joyous  music  at  a  liappy  meal;  it  is  as 
if  one  heard  stringed  instruments  played  with  rapid 
strokes  of  tbe  bow.  One  has  brought  up  the  frequency 
of  paronomasia  in  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  as  an  objection 
against  the  authenticity  of  this  cycle,  and  certainly  one 
finds  here  more  music  together  in  the  sound  of  the 
words  than  anywhere  else,  but  that  Isaiah  is  fond 
of  painting  for  the  ear  is  shown  by  bis  undisputed 
prophecies  also,  e.g.  ch.  xxli  &,  xvti.  12,  ff.    Here  in  ch. 

xxiv.  -xxvii.  it  occurs  to  a  greater  extent  than  any- 
where else,  because  this  cycle  is  to  be  a  finale,  by 
means  of  which  all  that  has  gone  before  is  outdone. 
And  (just  to  give  prominence  to  one  Isaian  feature 
of  this  cycle)  is  not  the  tone  of  the  popular  song, 
which  the  prophet  begins  at  ch.  xxvii.  2-5,  just  the  same 
as  at  ch.  v.  1,  where  the  same  individual,  who,  ch.  1 1, 
began  like  another  Moses,  steps  forth  before  his  people 
like  a  minstrel,  and  as  at  ch.  xxiii.  15,  ff.,  where  be 
interweaves  with  his  oracle  respecting  Tyre  the  song  of 
an  Alme  or  Bajadere?  And  what  a  master  is  Isaiah 
also  in  the  ktnah  or  elegy !  Approaches  to  it  are  found 
in  ch.  xxi.  3,  ff.;  xxii  4;  but  iu  the  oracle  respecting 
Moab,  eh.  xt  xti  ,  from  beginning  to  end  all  is  elegiac, 
the  prophet  feels  in  sympathy  with  what  he  prophe- 
sies, as  if  he  belonged  to  the  poor  people,  whose  mes- 
senger of  misfortune  he  must  be.  He  bewails  the 
laying  waste  of  the  Moabite  vine- trellises,  mingling  liis 
tears  with  the  tears  of  Jazer: 


with  tbe 


of  Js 


the  viae  of 


■  Therefore  I 

Sihniah : 

I  writer  thee  with  my  tears,  O  Hvahbon  and  EleoJeh; 
That  upon  thy  harvest  unci  upon  thy  vintage 
The  mar-cry  u 
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and  movement  the  Hebrew  counterpart  of  a 
sapphic  strophe.  Prophecy,  which  is  in  general  aa  much 
human  a«  divine,  becomes  here  soft  and  tearful  t<>  a 
degree  we  are  more  accustomed  to  in  Jeremiah  than  in 
Isaiah.  As  the  plectrum,  by  touching  the  chords  of  the 
harp,  causes  them  to  tremble  violently,  so  the  fearful 
things  which  he  hears  Jehovah  say  respecting  Moab 
touch  the  chorda  "f  his  inner  man.  "Wherefore  my 
bowels  sound  like  a  harp  for  .Moab,  and  mine  inward 
parts  for  Kir  -  hareali."  How  altogether  different  a 
key-note  is  that  with  which  the  prophet  begins  ch. 
xxviii.  23 !  He  has  often  already  sjsiken  the  language 
of  gnomic  poetry,  especially  in  ch.  xxvi ,  but  here  be 
claims  the  attention  of  his  hearers  exactly  like  a  teacher 
of  wisdom.  "  Give  ye  ear,  and  hear  my  voice;  hearken 
and  hear  my  speech !"  For  the  consolation  of  the  promise 
here  assumes  the  garb  of  a  longer  parabolic  discourse, 
eh.  xxriil.  ».  ff,  in  which  God's  instructive  and  peda- 
gogical wisdom  is  illustrated  by  means  of  figures  drawn 
from  husbandry.  Thus  Isaiah  sparkles  in  all  varieties  of 
poetic  speech.  I  f  we  cast  another  glance  on  ch.  xl.-lx vi. , 
then  we  must  say,  there  is  in  respect  of  stylo  nothing 
more  finished,  nothing  more  glorious  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, than  this  trilogy  of  discourses  by  Isaiah.  In  ch. 
i.-xxxix.  the  language  of  the  prophet,  although  there 
every  variety  of  colour,  is  in  great 
aassive,  plastic;  but  here  in  ch. 
xl.-lxvi.,  where  the  prophet  no  longer  has  his  footing 
on  the  soil  of  the  present,  but  is  carried  away  into  a 
distant  future  as  into  his  home,  the  language  also  ac- 
quires the  character  of  the  ideal,  the  supernatural,  the 
ethereal,  the  infinite;  it  has  become  a  broad,  clear, 
bright  stream,  which  transports  us  on  majestic  but 
soft  and  transparent  waves,  as  it  were,  into  the  other 
world.  Only  in  two  passages  does  it  become  harsher, 
more  troubled,  clumsier,  viz.  ch.  liii.  and  lvi.  9— lvii  11'. 
In  the  former  it  is  the  passion  of  grief,  in  the  latter  the 
passion  of  anger,  which  stamps  itself  on  the  language. 
In  every  other  direction  to  which  it  turns,  the  influence 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  passion  is  evident.  In  ch. 
lxiii.  7  the  prophet  begins  the  tone  of  liturgic  praise; 
in  ch.  lxiii.  19Mxiv.  4,  it  is  sadness  which  restrains  the 
flow  of  discourse ;  in  ch.  lxiv.  5,  one  perceives,  as  at 
Je.  iii.  2.r»,  the  tone  of  %yn,  or  the  liturgic  prayer  of 
confession. 

X.  In  the  second  part  of  the  collection  the  Mas- 
Minnie  proclamation  also  reaches  its  zenith.  In  order 
rightly  to  estimate  the  ascending  progression,  which 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  this  respect  also  presents, 
let  us  consider  the  Chrutologiral  Character  of  the  Pro- 
pheeia  of  haiah.  If  we  compare  Obadiah,  Joel,  Amos. 
Hosea,  with  Isaiah  and  Micah.  then  it  strikes  us  at 
first  sight,  that  the  person  of  the  Messiah  steps  into 
the  foreground  of  prophecy  with  Isaiah  and  his  later 
contemporary  Micah  in  such  a  way  as  it  had  never  before 
done  with  any  prophet.  In  the  book  of  hardening,  ch  L-vt, 
threatening  and  promise  still  stand  in  their  first  sta- 
dinm :  the  proclamation  of  judgment  reproduces  with 
application  to  the  present  so  ripe  for  judgment  the  curses 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  and  the  future  glory  of 
Israel  appears  here  only  as  the  restoration  of  the  |>ast. 
The  prophecy  ch.  iv.  2,  the  fundamental  prophecy  re- 
specting tho  «'\t  net  {icmach  JehoxxA),  the  Branch  of 
t  :  — .* 

the  Lord,  which  is  continued  in  Je.  xxiii.  5;  xxxiii.  15; 
Zee.  iii.  8 ;  vi.  12,  is  still  so  much  mixed  with  light  and 
shade,  held  forth  so  enigmatically,  that  it  is  matter  of 


question,  whether       -  A  is  meant  as  a  person  orio 
thing;  the  former,  however,  is  more  probable:  Jehovah 
will  call  forth  a  branch,  the  land  will  produce  a  fruit 
i.e.  heaven  and  earth  will  take  hold  of  each  other,  in 
order  to  give  Israel  a  king,  who  will  bring  true  lasting 
glorification  to  the  remnant  of  Israel,  after  that  .ill 
false  glory  is  overthrown.    The  book  of  harden  in;,  A 
Lit,  which  (at  least  ch  ii.— vi.)  belongs  to  the  rzxiah- 
Jotham  period,  is  then  followed  by  the  book  of  Im 
manuel,  ch  rlLiH.    Here  we  find  ourselves  at  the  lw 
ginning  of  the  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  by 
Syria  anil  Ephraim  in  common  for  the  conquest  of 
Judah  and  for  tho  destruction  of  the  dynasty  of  David. 
In  the  year  of  Utah's  death  the  prophet  by  meant  of 
a  heavenly  vision  has  been  appointed  a-  an  instrument oi 
hardening  and  its  consequences — rooting  out 
ishment  for  tho  mass  of  Israel,  and  now  he 
his  son  Shear- jashub,  whose  name  (the 
return)  shadows  forth  the  further  progress  of  IaraeTi 
history,  before  king  Ahaz,  to  whom  he  offers  to  pledge 
God's  faithfulness  to  his  promise  by  means  of  ant 
miraculous  sign  he  might  choose,  l»c  it  a  heavenly  or 
an  earthly  one.    With  respect  to  this  offer  Ahai  it 
free  to  choose,  but  he  hardens  himself  by  hypocntioallv 
declining  it.  because  he  is  secretly  intending  to  sum 
mon  the  help  of  Assyria  against  the  two  confederates. 
Hence  the  prophet  announces  to  him  an  n<in  WFfc 
which  has  a  dark  foreground  and  a  light  liackgrmunl. 
turning  the  former  to  the  despisers  of  Jehovah,  the 
latter  to  the  believer*.    Before  the  seer-gaae  of  the 
prophet  there  stands  an  rtdy  {almah),  i.e.  an  onniarrie.1 

woman,  but  one  who  is  young,  capable  of  bcaritii;  chil- 
dren. She  conceives  and  bears  a  son.  and  calls  hu 
name  Immanuel.  The  prophet  now  mentions  not  the 
devastation  which  the  Syrians  and  Ephraimitea  sill 
produce  in  Judah,  but  he  predicts  forthwith  the  deva* 
tation  of  the  lands  of  the  two  confederates  {i.e.  by  mean* 
of  Assyria),  then  however  the  concourse  of  the  twarov 
of  the  Egyptian  flies  and  the  Assyrian  bees  in  the  land 
of  David,  and  its  devastation  by  means  of  that  vtry 
Assyria,  whose  help  Ahaz  has  summoned,  anil  which 
Jehovah  now  summons  as  his  instrument  of  punish- 
ment. In  this  time  of  deepest  humiliation — this  it  just 
the  dark  foreground  of  the  sign — when  the  imperial 
power  has  turned  the  holy  land  into  wilJerne«  ami 
pasture,  the  son  of  the  virgin  will  grow  up.  Merer 
comes  in  this  way  on  the  path  of  judicial  punishment 
but  it  comes :  the  name  ami  person  of  Immanuel  an 
the  pledge  of  salvation  in  the  midst  of  that  extreme  dan- 
ger of  overthrow,  which  has  come  upon  the  bouse  and 
people  of  David  through  their  fleshly  self  help.  Th» 
is  the  light  background  of  the  sign,  which  the  prophet 
from  ch.  viii.  23  onwards  enfolds  for  the  believers.  Thr 
deepest  darkness  is  broken  through  by  the  rise  »f  a 
irreat  light :  the  promised  child  is  born,  the  heir  and 
defender  of  the  throne  of  Davitl;  joy,  freedom,  p*** 
glory  are  in  his  train.    His  names  are  k^E- 

Wonderful. 

for  his  origin,  appearance,  and  work  are  wonderful; 
■ey'y.  Counsellor,  for  his  wisdom  leads  to  the  bappino* 

of  his  people ;  -via  J  St,  the  mighty  God,  for  Jehovah 

the  mighty  God,  *oe  ch.  x  ft,  is  present  in  him  snvM 
his  people ;  trrrlatting  Father,  for  *ith  1 

fathers  love  an<f  care  he  rules  over  his 
eternity;  cStr-Tw.  the  Prince  of  Peart,  for 


I 
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peace  is  the  fruit  of  hi.  rule.    The  son  of  the  virgin, 
whom  the  prophet,  eh.  rli.  n,  foresees  when  not  yet  con- 
ceived and  born,  lies  here  already  in  the  cradle  of  the 
prophetic  word,  which  joyfully  greets  him,  and  in  ch. 
xi.  the  prophet  sees  him  grown  up  and  reigning,  and 
describes  the  universal  righteous  rule  of  peace  of  this 
second  David,  who,  after  that  the  Lebanon  of  the  im- 
perial power  is  for  ever  thrown  down,  springs  from  the 
tree  of  the  house  of  David,  which  had  become  a  root- 
stump,  but  not  without  hope.    Thus  doea  Isaiah  pro- 
phesy in  presence  of  the  Assyrian  development,  which 
the  unbelief  of  Ahaz  has  entered  into,  and  by  whose 
consequences  the  holy  land  was  still  heavily  oppressed, 
when  Jesus  was  horn,  for  the  imperial  power  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  whether  it  be  called  Rome  or  Assyria. 
At  one  and  the  same  time  with  Isaiah  Micah  pro- 
claimed the  Prince  of  Peace  of  Bethlehem- Ephratah. 
This  high  flight  of  the  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz  has  its  foundation  in  two  laws  of  sacred  his- 
tory: in  the  first  place,  in  the  law  of  intensity  of  all 
beginnings,  for  the  entanglement  entered  into  with  As- 
svria  by  Aha*  is  the  beginning  of  the  |«riod  of  the  im- 
perial powers;  secondly,  in  the  law  of  contrast,  for  the 
worse  the  existing  rulers  were  of  the  house  of  David, 
the  deeper  became  the  longing  after  the  second  David, 
the  clearer  and  the  brighter  he  appears  on  the  horizon 
of  prophecy,  as  here  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
where  the  bad  character  of  Ahaz  is  the  dark  back- 
ground of  his  picture.    The  following  stadium  of  the 
Messianic  proclamation  is  weaker  and  of  a  lower 
flight,  for  in  the  time  of  Hezckiah  Judah  had  a  king 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  David.    In  the  cycle  of 
prophecy,  eh.  xx»lil.-xxxM.,  Isaiah  sets  over  against  the 
false  supports  of  a  God- forgetting  policy  the  strong 
and  precious  corner-stone,  which  Jehovah  has  laid  in 
Zion  as  the  only  and  infallible  ground  of  confidence; 
this  prophecy,  eh.  xxriii  is,  is  Messianic,  but  yet  not  so 
concretely  personal  as  before.    We  find  in  this  cycle 
comprehensive  and  numerous  portraitures  of  the  glorious 
time  following  the  judgment,  eh.  xxrlil  :..  II .  xxlx.  17-24; 
x»x.  10-26;  xx  til.  I-*,  uv»;  xxxlli.  1J-24,  but  nowhere  do  we 
see  the  august  form  of  the  Messiah  standing  forth  pro- 
minently from  that  glorious  time  in  the  same  charac- 
teristic distinctness  as  Wfore.    Where  Isaiah  sjsiaks 
here  of  a  king,  who  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and 
whom  the  preserved  faithful  ones  are  reckoned  worthy 
to  see  in  his  beauty,  eh.  xxxii.  l.xxxill.  17,  comp  «;  there  it 
is  only  the  king  who,  surrounded  by  like  minded  princes 
and  leaders  of  the  people,  ch  xxxU  lb,  j ;  urtii  a,  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  well-ordered  state,  so  that  one  may 
hesitate  as  to  whether  llezekiah  or  the  Messiah  is 
meant.     From  what  other  cause  does  that  spring  than 
this,  that  the  contrasts  of  the  present  with  the  Messianic 
future  were  less  glaring,  and  therefore  also  the  im- 
pulses to  the  Messianic  prophecy  were  not  so  strong? 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  apply  to  the  author  of  ch. 
xl.-lxvi.  what  was  said  of  the  apostle  John—  rolai  arts 
xin*  meta.    In  this  testamentary  book  of  consolation 
for  the  exiles  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  appears  to  he 
lost  in  the  idea  of  Israel,  but  in  reality  it  is  by  means 
of  this  seeming  disappearance  as  it  were  born  anew. 
What  is  hitherto  wanting  to  the  prophetic  picture  of 
the  Messiah  is  the  eree  homo.    The  passion  of  Christ 
has  indeed  a  noble  type  in  David,  who,  pursued  by 
Saul  and  betrayed  by  Ahithophel,  prefigures  that  which 
will  be  done  to  the  future  Christ  by  the  rulers  of  his 
Kid  by  one  of  hi 


type  is  also  not  altogether  silent,  for  the  Siririt  of 
prophecy  mixes  in  the  words  of  David's  psalms,  respect- 
ing his  own  typical  suffering,  prophetic  words  of  the 
suffering  of  his  antitype,  the  second  David.  But 
a  direct  prophecy  of  the  sufferings  which  will  pre- 
cede the  glories  of  Christ  is  up  to  this  point  not 
in  existence.  The  second  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 
shows  us  the  process  of  divine  logic,  by  means  of  which 
the  passion  as  prelude  to  the  glory  has  Isjen  taken  up 
into  the  prophetic  picture  of  the  Messiah.  During  the 
time  of  the  exile,  in  which  throughout  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
Isaiah  lives  and  moves,  it  was  not  the  house  of  David. 


but  an  important  phenomenon  of  quite  a  different  kind, 
which  attracted  the  prophet's  gaze  to  itself,  viz.  the  people 
of  God,  who,  removed  from  the  limits  of  their  narrowly 
confined  nationality,  were  now  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  heathen  world,  in  order  to  overcome  it  with  spiri- 
tual weapons.  In  the  sense  of  this  high  Messianic- 
apostolic  calling,  the  whole  Israel  of  the  exile  is  called 

n\T  nay.  the  tenant  of  Jehovah.  But  the  mass  is  blind 

t  :  v.- 

an<l  deaf,  and  unable  to  accotnplUh  this  calling,  there- 
fore the  idea  of  the  Jehovah-servant  is  destroyed,  a 
division  is  accomplished  within  it :  this  becomes,  in  its 
full  sense,  not  the  mass,  which  is  so  only  by  virtue  of 
the  divine  will,  the  reverse,  however,  in  respect  of 
personal  conduct,  but  the  portion  of  the  people  true  to 
its  calling,  which  on  this  very  account  is  persecuted  by 
the  mass  of  its  own  people  not  less  than  by  the  heathen, 
tlie  church  of  Jehovah,  which  amid  the  deepest  humi- 
liation in  the  form  of  a  servant  and  of  wretchedness 
l>ean  the  salvation  of  its  people  and  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  on  its  heart,  visible  in  its  members,  invisi- 
ble in  as  far  as  it  has  not  the  outward  unity  of  a  com- 
monalty, but  only  the  inner  unity  of  a  similar  disposi- 
tion. This  community,  which  suffered  not  because  of 
its  sins,  but  for  Jehovah's  honour  and  Israel's  continued 
existence,  and  which  in  its  innocent  and  willing  suffer- 
ing and  dying  was  the  holy  seed  of  Israel's  future,  is  a 
narrower  circle  within  the  wider  one  of  collective  Israel; 
and  inasmuch  as  this  narrower  circle  concentrates 
itself  still  more  narrowly  on  the  one  person  of  a  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  after  it  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  idea  of  Israel  as  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  comes  forth  again  from  this  alworption  more 
significant,  more  spiritual,  and  more  glorious.  There  is 
no  Old  Testament  idea  of  so  wonderful  logical  develop- 
ment, as  this  idea  of  the  sen-ant  of  .lehovah  in  Isaiah. 
It  forms,  as  it  were,  a  pyramid:  its  lowest  base  is 
Israel  collectively,  its  middle  base  the  true  Israel,  its 
summit  Christ  as  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  Israel 
and  of  the  decree  of  redemption.  The  idea  is  thus  a 
threefold  one,  but  inwardly  coherent,  and  according  to 
this  its  living  threefold  character,  it  ascends  and  de- 
scends, it  expands  and  contracts,  and  by  means  of  this 
self-movement  produces  from  itself  a  fulness  of  new. 
spiritual,  and  especially  Oiristological  branches  of 
knowledge.  They  are  the  following:— 1.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  muHut  triplex  (threefold  office).  The  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  is  a  prophet,  for  his  most  immediate 
calling  is  the  proclamation  of  salvation,  eh.  xiu  4.  But 
he  is  also  a  priest,  for  he  performs  the  priestly  work  of 
\y  Dtb  »"  the  deepest,  most  universal  sense,  as  ch. 

liii.  predicts.  And  he  is  not  prophet  and  priest  alone, 
but  also  ft  king,  to  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  do 
S  eh  xlix.  T ;  Ul  14,  thus  King  of  kings.  His  three- 
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fulil  office  ia  the  effulgence  of  his  one  calling  as  Saviour 
anil  of  his  undivided  glory.  2.  The  knowledge  of  the 
»tatu*dnpU.r  (the  twofold  statu).  Tbfl  servant  of  .Jehovah 
goes  through  ignominy  to  glory,  and  tlirough  death  to 
life;  he  conquers  by  being  overthrown;  he  rules  after 
having  acted  an  a  servant ;  he  live*  after  he  lias  been 
put  to  death  ;  he  finishes  his  work  after  he  appears  to  be 
rooted  out.  3.  The  know  ledge  of  the  *atl*/artio  vicaria 
(vicarious  satisfaction).  The  type  of  the  blood  hitherto 
silent  liegins  in  ch.  liii.  to  sjHiak.  For  here  Israel  con- 
fesses himself  to  lie  a  great  sufferer  as  having  to  offer 
satisfaction  (D'jfut  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  which  he 

T  T 

has  taken  upon  himself,  and  his  suffering  is  expressly 
designated  a  vicarious  punishment  t^c'lSp  none),  i.e.  as 

a  divine  punishment  endured  not  for  his  own  sake,  but 
instead  of  his  iienple,  and  after  he  has  offered  himself, 
he  is  in  his  exaltation  also  still  one,  who,  himself  alto- 
gether righteous,  makes  many  righteous  and  liears  their 
sins,  thus  an  everlasting  priest  on  the  ground  of  his 
offering  of  himself.  4.  The  knowledge  of  the  unto 
mtjttiea  capitis  cum  corport  (mystical  union  between 
head  and  members).  In  the  older  picture  of  the  Mes- 
siah the  unity  of  the  Messiah  and  Israel  is  rather  an 
outward  one:  Israel  is  the  people  over  which  he  rules. 


along  with  children.    The  natural  supposition  ia  rather 
against  this,  however;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  mow 
for  the  tradition  tlian  tliat  it  is  of  ancient  date,  and  is 
mentioned  Isith  by  Josephus  and  by  Jerome. 
ISCAR'IOT.   Set  Judah. 

ISH'BI-BE'NOB  oh  ISBO  BENOB  [dvtlUr  at 
Xo(>],  a  Philistine  giant,  son  of  Rapha  (so  it  should 
rather  be,  than  "son  of  the  giant"),  who  on  one  oc- 
casion made  a  deadly  assault  on  David,  and  apparently 
might  have  attained  his  purpose,  but  for  the  timely  in 
terjswition  of  Abishai,  who  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and 
slew  the  giant.  That  David's  life  must  have  been  in 
great  jeopardy  at  the  time  is  evident  from  the  resolu- 
tion come  to  by  his  friends,  that  he  was  no  more  to 
hazard  his  life  in  actual  conflict,  ss*  xxi.  16,17. 

ISHBO  SHETH  [man  of  uhame].  Bothtth  or  aharoo 
was  an  epithet  applied  by  the  Israelites  to  idols,  or  the 
false  gods  they  represented;  and  so  a  man  of  boikttk 
might  be  much  the  same  as  a  mau  of  an  idol — of  Baal, 
for  example.  This  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the 
circumstance,  that  lshbosheth,  the  surviving  son  of 
Saul,  according  to  2  Sa.  ii.  8,  kc,  is  in  1  Ch.  viiL  S3 
called  Esh-baaJ,  man  of  Baal  (for  csh  is  merely  an  ab- 
breviation of  u/r).  How  either  form  of  the  name 
should  have  been  itu|>osed  upon  one  of  Saul's  sons,  it  i» 


the  army  which  he  lead*  into  the  fight,  the  staU*  which  |  difficult  to  conceive;  since  Saul  is  never  charged,  amid 


he  regulates.  But  when  the  future  Mediator  of  salva- 
tion is  contemplated  as  the  sen-ant  of  Jehovah,  the 
conception  of  his  relationship  to  Israel  also  is  deepened. 
He  is  Israel  himself  in  |ien«>n,  he  is  the  idea  of  Israel 
in  complete  realization,  the  essence  of  Israel  in  its 
purest  manifestation,  and  therefore  he  is  called  Israel, 
ch.  xiix.  3,  as  the  Xew  Testament  church  is  called  Christ, 
l  Co.  ill.  ix  He  is  the  theanthropic  summit,  in  which 
Israel's  development  from  a  divine-human  Iwvsis  culmi- 
nates. Israel  is  the  gtem.  he  is  the  top  of  the  tree; 
the  church  is  the  body,  he  the  head.  Such  a  fulness  of 
knowledge  has  burst  forth  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  this  most  sacred  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  in  its  ethereal  form  unites  the  depth  of 
idea  of  the  Gospel  of  John  with  the  figurative 
splendour  of  the  A  pocalypse  of  John.  Prophecy  has 
now  expressly  and  carefully  carried  out  not  only  the 
distinction  of  Israel  according  to  his  everlasting  desti- 
nation and  his  appearance  in  time,  but  also  the  distinc- 
tion !>etweon  suffering  and  glory,  death  and  life,  depth 
and  height,  in  the  |>erson  of  the  future  Christ.  And 
faith,  which  penetrated  to  the  understanding  of  pro- 
phecy, now  clung  not  merely  to  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,"  but  also  to  "  the  Lamb,  who  bears  the  sin 
of  the  world;"  not  merely  to  a  new  covenant,  but  also 
to  a  new  "mediator  between  God  and  men;"  not 
merely  to  a  propitiation  of  Jehovah's,  but  also  to  a 
human  propitiator.  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  ami  knowledge  of  God!"  Let  us  pray 
with  Ailred,  the  abbot  of  Rieval  (U16C):  Qui  tanrto 
Isa'ur  iii-ijiirtnti  ut  srribtrct,  inspira  quasomihiut  quod 
*crip.<it  inlrUiijftm,  quia  jam  iimpirtuti  ut  eredam;  nisi 
rnim  crcdidcriiints,  non  inttUigimu*.  [v.  D.] 

IS'CAH  [one  it "ho  looks  forth],  a  niece  of  Abraham 
the  daughter  of  Haran,  and  sister  to  Milcah  and  Lot. 
do.  \i  23.  A  tradition  among  the  Jews  has  identified 
her  with  Sarah,  but  whether  entitled  to  reliance  or  not, 
there  are  no  proper  grounds  for  affirming.  Abraham 
called  Sarah  the  daughter  of  his  father,  though  not  of 
his  mother.  Go.  xx  12;  but  he  might  possibly  have  meant 
daughter  in  the  larger  sense,  as  including  grandchildren 


all  his  defections,  with  a  formal  attachment  to  idolatry. 
Possibly,  it  was  Iks  to  wed  at  first  as  a  nickname,  in 
memory  of  the  son's  false  position  and  miserable  end. 
and  gradually  supplanted  his  proper  name.  On  the 
death  of  Saul  and  his  other  sons,  lshbosheth,  who 
ap]  tears  to  have  been  the  youngest,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  Abner,  who  also  drew  over  by  much  the 
larger  portiou  of  the  tribes  to  his  side,  3  So.  u.  &  ;m  U,  in 
spite  of  a  strong  feeling  existing  among  them  for  David. 
After  various  skirmishes  between  the  forces  of  the  rival 
kings,  a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  array 
of  David  under  Joab  was  completely  victorious.  After 
tliis  the  interest  of  David  continually  waxed  stronger, 
while  that  of  lshbosheth  declined.  2  8*.  UL  t.  It  was  on 
the  military  skill  and  influence  of  Abner  that  the  latter 
chiefly  depended ;  but  a  breach  took  place  between 
them  on  account  of  criminal  intercourse  having  arisen 
between  Abner  and  one  of  Saul's  concubines,  which, 
according  to  eastern  notions,  amounted  to  a  sort  of 
treason.  On  being  charged  with  this  impropriety  by 
lshbosheth,  Abner  strongly  resented  it,  and  threatened 
to  transfer  the  kingdom  to  David.  He  seems  presently 
after  to  have  entered  into  negotiations  for  tliat  purpose; 
but  in  the  midst  of  them  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the 
resentment  of  Joab  for  the  death  of  Abishai.  The  fall 
of  Abner  was  like  a  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  I*h- 
DOahttb;  on  hearing  it  his  hands  became  feeble,  and  all 
Israel  was  troublwl,  i  Sa.  it.  1.  Two  men  however,  cap- 
tains of  lshbosheth  (Baanah  and  Kechab),  sought  U» 
turn  the  matter  to  good  account  for  themselves;  they 
resolved  to  cut  off  the  head  of  their  master,  and  carry 
it  in  triumph  to  David  at  Hebron — which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  but  only  to  meet  with  the  punishment 
which  their  treacherous  conduct  deserved.  David 
ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  l>oth  of  them. 
2  Sa.  It.  mj.  lshbosheth  is  said  to  have  been  forty  ye*« 
old  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  I  Ba  HI  i" ;  hut 
this  appears  not  to  include  the  earlier  part  of  the 
struggle,  when  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  diouW  be 
recognized  as  king  by  any  considerable  portion  of  «he 
people.    The  struggle  for  this  recognition,  and  the  »ub- 
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MM|orc>t  reign,  probably  together  occupied  the  whole 
seren  year*  that  l»;t\  i<l  was  at  Hebron;  for  he  appeara 
immediately  on  Ishbosheth's  death  to  have  removed 
the  neat  of  government  to  Jerusalem. 

ISHI.  This  name  corresponds  to  two  words  in  the 
original,  differently  spelled,  though  pronounced  alike, 
and  of  quite  different  signification.*.  Of  these  one 
(♦P*K.  wy  man)  occurs  only  once  as  a  pmper  name.  It 

is  in  Ho.  ii.  16,  where  the  Lord  says  to  converted 
Israel,  "In  that  day  thou  slialt  call  me  Ism,"  that  is, 
my  liusUnd,  returning  to  Jehovah  with  true  conjugal 
affectiou.    The  other  i«A*  (y^r,  military)  occurs  as  the 

name  of  individuals,  but  is  applied  to  none  of  any  note: 
one  a  descendant  of  Judah.  I  Ch.  II  31 ;  another  of  the 
same  tribe,  1  Ch.  It.  20;  four  of  the  tril>e  of  Simeon,  con- 
nected with  an  expedition  against  the  A  male-kites, 
I  Ch.  U  ii  ;  one  of  the  tribe  of  Mauasseh,  l  ch.  »  n. 

ISHMAEL  [whom  God  heart].  1.  The  son  of  Abraham 
bj  Hagar,  the  Egyptian  bondmaid.  The  circumstanced 
connected  with  the  birth  of  this  remarkable  person 
have  been  already  described  in  the  articles  Auk. mi  am 
and  Hagar;  and  under  the  latter  those  also  have  been 
referred  to  which  were  connected  with  his  early  life, 
and  his  expulsion,  along  with  his  mother,  from  the 
tent  of  Abraham.    The  name  was  communicated  by  an 
angel  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  expulsion,  and  before 
the  child  was  born,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Lord's  com- 
passion toward  her,  in  directing  her  to  a  well,  when 
she  was  ready  to  perish  for  thirst  in  the  wilderness 
of  Beersheba,  Qe.  x*t  14.     It  was  doubtless  also  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  perpetual  monitor  to  her  and 
her  son,   whence  to  look  for  protection  and  deliver- 
ance in  the  hour  of  need,  and  what  resources  they  might 
still  find  in   the  favour  and  lovingkindness  of  the 
God  of  Abraham — although  from  sj>ecial  circumstances 
the  peculiar  place  of  honour  in  the  divine  covenant 
COUld  not  be  grauted  to  Ishmael.  That  the  more  essen- 
tial blessing**  of  the  covenant,  however,  were  opeit  to 
him  an  well  as  to  the  other  offspring  of  Abraham,  was 
expressly  signified  by  his  circumcision,  which  took 
place  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  Qc  xvti.  js.  But 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  this;  and  his  carnal  pride  and 
envy  were  stirred  amid  the  rejoicings  that  celebrated 
the  weaning-day  of  Isaac,  as  if  the  exulting  hopes  en- 
tertained regarding  this  youthful  child  of  promise  were 
so  much  taken  from  himself,  o«  ixL  9.    It  must  have 
appeared  to  him  ridiculous — fit  subject  for  the  laughter 
of  scorn — that  bo  much  account  should  be  made  of  the 
little,  new ly  weaned  Isaac,  in  comparison  of  himself, 
who  had  become  a  stripling  on  the  verge  of  manhood. 
In  so  thinking  and  feeling,  he  showed  that  he  had  an 
eye  only  to  what  was  outward  in  the  flesh,  what  met 
the  superficial  and  carnal  new  of  nature,  blind  to  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  God's  covenant  of  blessing;  and  in 
this  ho  was  a  fitting  type,  as  he  is  designated  by  tho 
apoMth*,  of  those  in  after-times,  who,  like  him,  stood 
within  the  outer  circle  of  the  covenant,  but  who  knew 
nothing  of  its  higher  gifts,  had  no  sympathy  with  its 
spiritual  aims,  and  breathed  oidy  envy  and  malice  toward 
such  a*t  had,  Os,  It  20.    The  same  spirit  substantially  is 
evincing  itself  anew  within  the  bosom  of  the  Chris- 
church  ;  though  in  its  forms  of  manifestation  it 
ly  varies  according  to  the  changeful  conditions 
of  society,  and  the  moods  of  individual  men     W  here- 
cvor  the  carnal  heart  remains,  even  though  it  may 


clothe  itself  with  the  form  of  godliness,  the  spirit  of 
enmity  to  God's  cause  and  people  will  be  found  lurk- 
ing :  and  it  is  the  Ishmael  not  the  Isaac  in  Aliraham's 
family,  that  must  be  looked  to  as  the  prototype  of  the 
real  character  and  destiny.  But  Ishmael  was  also,  in 
a  sense,  an  heir  of  promise.  Even  liefore  ho  was  born 
an  assurance  was  given  to  Hagar  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  that  he  should  bo  tho  head  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring—a  seed  that  could  not  be  nurnliered  for  multi- 
tude, Go.  xtI  10.  The  assurance  was  renewed,  when  he 
and  his  mother  were  finally  separated  from  the  house- 
hold of  Abraham,  (>e.  xat  is.  On  the  first  occasion  too, 
the  characteristics  were  briefly  but  most  graphically 
given,  which  were  to  distinguish  both  the  man  himself, 
and  the  multitudinous  offspring  that  were  to  proceed 
from  him.  He  was  to  be  "  a  wild  man "—  literally 
a  vild  om  of  man,  Go.  xrl  11;  that  is,  his  relative  ]iosi- 


tion  and  habits  should  be  like  th 


>f  that  untamed 


creature,  the  chartered  libertine  of  the  desert,  "  whose 
bands  God  hath  loosed,  whose  house  he  hath  made  the 
wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings:  he  scometh 
the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  the  crying 
of  the  driver;  the  range  of  the  mount 
Job  xxi\t.  a-7.  There  could  not  be  a  1 
of  the  general  character  and  habits  of  the  races  which 
occupy  the  vast  deserts  and  pasture-lands  of  Arabia, 
and  among  which  the  descendants  of  Ishmacl  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  holding  the  chief  rank.  These  Bed- 
ouins, as  they  are  now  commonly  called,  of  the  desert, 
are  the  hereditary  assertors,  and  most  remarkable  types, 
of  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  family  or  clan,  as 
opposed  to  the  settled  order  and  regulated  liberty  of 
civilized  life.  The  hand  of  each,  as  was  originally 
said  of  Ishmael,  is  against  every  one,  and  every  one's 
hand  against  him ;  or,  as  they  still  say  in  Nubia,  "In 
the  desert  every  one  is  the  enemy  of  another. '  The 
roving  habits  of  noinade*,  and  something  like  the  license 
of  freebooters,  are  the  kind  of  understood  conditions  of 
such  a  state  of  society— no  law  recognized  but  that  of 
immemorial  usage,  no  authority  beyond  that  of  each 
petty  chieftain;  it  is  a  state  irreconcilably  at  war  with 
the  quiet  labours  of  husbandry,  and  the  fixed  alsidcs  as 
well  as  peaceful  arts  of  civic  life,  for  these  are  in- 
consistent with  that  airy  freedom  which  it  worships  as 
the  ideal  good;  and  wherever  it  prevails,  agriculture,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  except  on  the  most  limited  scale, 
disappears,  cultivation  of  every  kind  languishes,  the 
world  becomes  a  virtual  desert.  The  wonderful  thing 
is — not  that  such  a  Btate  of  socie  ty  exists  now,  and  lias 
existed  so  long  in  Arabia  (where  the  nAture  of  the 
country  is  in  great  measure  adapted  to  it) — but  that, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  prediction,  it 
should  have  connected  with  it  as  its  upholders  so  large, 
vigorous,  and,  in  a  j«ilitical  respect,  powerful  a  popu- 
lation. The  races  represented  ami  headed  by  Ishmacl's 
descendants — scattered  and  disorganized  as  they  are 
among  themselves—  are  justly  entitled  to  be  reckoned 
"  a  great  nation."  Oe  »l.  is,  and  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  world's  history.  ' '  While  many  con- 
querors," as  remarked  by  Baumgarten,  " have  man-bed 
into  the  Arabian  wilderness,  they  have  never  been  able 
to  catch  this  grand  wild  ass  and  to  tame  him."  But  he 
has  done  to  others  what  they  could  not  do  to  him. 
The  victorious  arms  of  the  Arabians  have  spread  the 
terror  of  their  name  far  and  wide;  they  have  ascended 
more  than  a  hundred  thrones;  and  have  established 
their  colonies,  their  language,  and  their  religion  from 
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to  the 


the  Senegal  to  the  I  ml  us,  from  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

80  far,  however,  as  Ishmael  himself,  and  his  lineal 
descendants,  were  personally  concerned,  the  prophecy 
uttered  concerning  their  future  place  and  destiny,  has 
immediate  respect  to  what  should  distinguish 
in  their  pn»|»er  home.  They  were  to  inhahit 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  desert  region  stretch- 
ing from  the  south  of  Palestine  onwanls  through  the 
vast  Arahian  peninsula.  It  is  with  reference  to  this 
habitat  tliat  we  are  to  understand  the  somewhat  pecu- 
liar expression,  "  He  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brethren,"  O*  x\\  11 — an  expression  again  used  at 
Ishmacls  death,  "  He  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren,"  G«.  nm  is.  It  is  literally  upon  the  fact  of 
('3D  ^y)>       '''jkt  of,  or  btfore  them;  that  in,  Ishmael 

and  his  seed  were  not  to  vanish  away  into  nothing,  or 
disappear  in  some  remote  region,  but  should  maintain 
their  position  in  that  high  table  land  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Judea,  and  toward  which  it  might  be  said 
to  look.  Hence  we  are  told  of  the  family  of  Ishmacl, 
in  the  passage  hut  referred  to,  and  with  the  view  ap- 
|*areutlyof  throwing  light  on  the  expression  under  con- 
sideration, that  "  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur, 
that  U  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria." 
It  was  a  somewhat  elevated  and  at  that  time  eniiijwira 
tively  frequented  region,  connecting,  as  it  did,  the  two 
greatest  and  most  ancient  kingdoms  in  that  |>art  of  the 
world;  so  that,  while  separated  from  the  other  offspring 
of  Abraham,  the  son  of  Hagar  and  his  seed  had  a 
position  not  far  distant,  and  dwelt  constantly  in  front 
of  them.  To  be  assured  of  this  when  sent  forth  to 
what  seemed  a  forlorn  and  hopeless  exile,  was  a  most 
appropriate  and  seasonable  consolation. 

In  regard  to  the  domestic  relations  of  Ishmael,  we 
know  only  for  certain,  that  his  mother  took  him  a 
wife  out  of  her  native  country,  Egypt,  that  he  had 
twelve  sons  ami  one  daughter,  and  that  he  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  137  years.  Whether  all  his  children 
were  the  offspring  of  one  mother  may  be  doubted, 
Inith  from  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
habits  of  Ishmael,  ami  in  particular  from  his  daughter 
Mahalath  being  expressly  designated  the  sister  of  Ne- 
liaioth,  the  eldest  son,  Ue.  xxtlii.  9.  This  seems  to  point 
to  a  distinction  in  the  family  circle,  and  to  imply  the 
existence  of  brothers,  of  whom  it  could  not  be  said 
that  Mahalath  was  in  the  same  sense  their  sister  that 
she  was  of  Nebaioth.  The  daughter  referred  to  was 
married  to  Esau,  as  is  stated  in  the  last  reference,  and 
would  become,  with  her  offspring,  if  she  had  any, 
merged  in  the  vigorous  stock  of  the  Edomites.  The 
fact  of  such  a  marriage,  too,  incidentally  shows,  that 
the  separation  of  Ishmael  from  Ahraham's  household 
was  by  no  means  alwolute  -  that  be  did  not,  ultimately 
at  least,  stand  to  the  next  generation  of  the  chosen 
family  in  the  relation  properly  of  an  alien — nay,  that 
in  marrying  into  his  family  Esau  imagined  his  parents 
would  regard  him  as  cultivating  a  suitable  connexion, 
and  taking  a  step  that  might  partly  compensate  for  the 
impropriety  of  hi"  earlier  alliances.  Ishmael's  attend- 
ance at  the  burial  of  his  father  Abraham  is  a  further, 
and  not  less  decisive,  proof  of  the  same  thing,  0«  %u  9. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
formal  reconciliation;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that 
as  Ahraham's  later  offspring  by  Keturah  received  each 
a  portion  of  their  father's  goods, 


ISHMAEL 


probably  more  than  any  of  them  the  object  of 
Internal  affection,  was  not  denied  bis  share.  The  sou 
of  Ishmael  were  Nebaioth.  Kedar,  Adbeel  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tenia.  Jetur,  Naphish, 
Kedemah,  0«,  ixr,  13-15  These,  it  is  said,  were  the 
names  "  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  by  their  towns,  and  by 
their  castles,  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nation.*." 
In  other  words,  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  tutuewtuti 
like  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  became  so  many  heads 
of  tribes;  which  implies,  that  in  the  next  generatk* 
they  spread  themselves  pretty  widely  abroad.  It  appear*, 
from  the  passage  already  cited,  Oe.  nr.  1*,  that  the  head*, 
quarters  of  the  race  lay  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula;  but  in  process  of  time  they  would 
naturally  stretch  more  inland,  eastward  and  southward. 
That  they  also  extended  their  journeying  northward*  i» 
evident  from  the  notice  which  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Joseph,  where  it  is  said  that  the  brethren  of  Joseph 
espied  "a  company  of  Ishmeelite*  coming  from  Gilead 
with  their  camels  bearing  spiccry,  and  balm,  and  lujrrL. 
to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt,"  0«.  xjitII.  ».  The  couipuj 
has  afterwards  the  name  of  Midianitcs  applied  to 
it,  tct.  »,  probably  on  account  of  its  consisting  of  mow 
than  one  class  of  people,  Midianitea  also  in  part;  but 
being  first  called  Ishmeelites,  we  can  have  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  these  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
caravan-party.  The  trade  of  inland  carriers  between  the 
countries  in  the  north  of  Africa,  on  the  one  side,  swl 
those  in  southern  and  western  Asia  (India,  Perns, 
Babylonia,  &c.)  on  the  other,  is  one  in  which  sectiooi 
of  the  Ishmeelite  race  have  I  wen  known  from  the  re- 
motest times  to  take  a  part.  It  suited  their  migrator? 
and  unsettled  habits;  and  they  became  so  noted  for  it, 
that  others,  who  did  not  liehmg  to  the  same  race,  Ms 
not  unfrequently  called  Ishiueelitea,  merely  Iwcaroe 
they  followed  tike  Ishmeclitic  traffic  and  manner* 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  descendant*  of 
Ishmacl  |M«nctrated  into  Arabia,  or  acquired  settlement* 
in  its  southern  and  more  productive  regions.  As  it » 
certain  the  Ishmeelite  mode  of  life  has  been  alwsw 
less  practised  there,  and  a  modified  civilization  is  of  okl 
standing,  the  probability  is  that  the  population  is 
those  regions  has  little  in  it  of  Ishmeelite  blood.  But 
with  all  their  regard  to  genealogies  the  A  raise  ry  e- 
have  for  thousands  of  years  been  so  transfused  into 
each  other,  that  all  distinct  landmarks  are  well  nigh 
lost.  And  the  circumstance  of  Mohammed  having, 
for  prudential  reasons,  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  son  of  Abraham,  has  led  to  an  extension  of  the 
Ishmeelite  circle  far  lievond  what  the  probalJe  la* 
will  bear  out.  Arabian  traditions  on  this  subject 
therefore,  are  of  no  value,  and  it  is  but  to  waste  nine 
to  make  search  for  them — so  far  as  the  illustration  ■ 
Scripture  is  concerned.  We  know  nothing  for  certain 
respecting  the  real  seed  of  Ishmael  but  what  «  re- 


2.  Ishmael.  A  son  of  Nethaniah,  who  was  ""' 
the  seed  royal,"  Js.  xt  I;  tKI  m  zt;  and  a  person  ■ 
consummate  arrogance,  treachery,  and  deceit  H« 
proud  spirit  would  not  allow  of  his  submitting  U»  tke 
delegated  authority  of  Gedaliah.  whom  the  king  ■ 
Babylon  had  made  governor  of  Judah  on  the  overthro* 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  bouse  of 
David.  But  he  feigned  submission  for  a  time,  in  older 
that  he  might  with  the  more  certainty  accomplish  h» 
diabolical  purpose  of  effecting  the  destruction  of  G«ds- 
liah  and  those  who  attached  themselves  to  him-  b> 
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this  work  of  deceit  and  violence,  it  appears,  he  was  in 
concert  with  Baabs,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  is 
even  said  to  have  sent  him  for  the  purpose,  Ja.  xl.  4  - 
tb<»agh  what  should  have  led  him  to  do  so  wo  are  not 
told.   The  actual  design,  however,  was  no  secret  to 
•uine  about  Gedaliah,  who  forewarned  him  of  it,  and 
counselled  decisive  measures  to  prevent  its  execution; 
but  in  vain.    Gedaliah  refused  to  entertain  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  foul  intentions  of  Ishiuael,  and  admitted 
him  to  free  and  familiar  intercourse.    This,  however, 
only  served  to  furnish  iBhmael  with  the  opportunity  he 
wanted;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  feast,  at  which  he 
was  received  in  confidence,  he  and  his  men  smote  Geda- 
Uah  with  the  sword,  and  all  who  were  with  hitn.  Next 
day  he  met  a  company  of  spiritual  mourners,  on  their 
way  to  the  prostrate  temple  of  Jerusalem  with  incense 
and  certain  offerings,  ami  taking  them  aside  to  the 
residence  of  Gedaliah  he  slew  them,  and  cast  their 
dead  bodies  into  the  pit  which  already  contained  the 
corpses  of  Gedaliah  and  his  companions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ten,  who  got  their  lives  for  a  prey  on  account  of 
certain  treasures  which  they  had  hid  in  a  field,  and  which 
Ishmael  no  doubt  deemed  of  more  value  than  their 
blood.    After  these  deeds  of  treachery  and  slaughter 
Ishmael  gathered  about  him  as  many  as  he  could  of 
the  people  th;it  remained,  including  the  daughters  "i 
king  Zedekiah,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  them 
over  to  tho  Ammonites,  but  he  was  attacked  near 
Gibeon  by  a  company  under  Johanan  the  son  of  K&reah, 
and  the  people  were  rescued  out  of  his  hands.  He 
escaped  with  eight  men  to  the  Ammonites,  and  U  beard 
of  no  more. 

3.  IhhmaEU  >Several  other  persons  of  this  same 
name  occur  in  the  genealogies,  but  without  any  note 
of  distinction — l  ch.  ittt.  »,  ■>  ch.  xix  n,  xxflL  l ;  Exr  s.  «. 

ISHTOB  [men  of  TV.].  It  seems  somewhat  doubt- 
ful whether  Ishtob  should  be  regarded  as  one  word, 
the  name  of  a  petty  kingdom  connected  with  Syria;  or 
should  bo  separated  into  its  two  component  elements, 
and  rendered  huh  of  Tob.  It  occurs  only  at  2  m,  x.  6, 
X,  where  the  several  parties  composing  the  great  Sy- 
rian army  that  came  against  David  are  given.  No- 
thing is  known  of  Ishtob  as  a  region  of  country,  but 
Tob  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Jephthah,  Ja  at  3;  and  the  probability  is,  that  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  Ishtob  in  the  passage  of  Second 
Samuel  is  simply  the  people  of  that  place  or  district. 
ISLE,  most  commonly  in  the  plural  ISLES  («  or 

*  • 

0«n»,  understood  to  be  from  rm,  '«  inhabit),  primarily 

•  •  TT 

uJiabit* ./.  or  habitable  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea  or 
rivers,  then  shore-land,  coasts  of  the  sea,  or  land  in  the 
sea,  is/and.  The  word  is  used  with  considerable  lati- 
tude in  Scripture,  and  may  be  found  in  all  the  senses  now 
indicated.  It  occurs  in  the  most  general  sense  in  Is. 
jdii.  15,  where  it  is  fitly  rendered  dry  land,  the  con- 
verge of  the  rirtrs  spoken  of  immediately  before.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  applied  to  denote 
maritime  regions  of  some  sort,  either  upon  the  coast  of 
a  mainland,  or  appearing  as  distant  and  isolated  sfwts 
in  the  »e»,  Hence,  it  came  naturally  to  signify  places 
Iving  remote  from  the  covenant- people,  which  could 
only  l>e  reached  by  crossing  the  seas— as  in  Ps.  lxxii. 
UK  "  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  the  isles;"  Is.  xli.  5, 
' '  The  isles  saw  it  and  feared,  the  ends  of  the  earth 
were  afraid:"  Zep.  ii.  11,  "All  the  isles  of  the  heathen 
shall  worship  him."    It  is  sometimes  used  of 
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regions,  as  Chittim,  Caphtor  (Crete*,  Je.  u.  w ; 
xtm.  4,*c.;  but  the  more  general  sense  is  the  prevailing 
application  of  the  term. 

IS  RAEL  [fighter  or  soldier  of  0od\.  L  The  name 
given  by  the  angel  of  God  to  Jacob,  in  commemoration 
of  the  conflict  of  faith,  which  in  deep  humility  and 
earnestness  of  soul  he  maintained  with  the  heavenly 
messenger  at  Peniel  Oe.  xxxii.  *»;  "Thy  name,"  it  was 
said  to  him,  "shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel; 
for  thou  hast  fought  (so  it  should  t>e  rendered)  with 
God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed."  (See  Jacob.) 
2.  From  Jacob,  as  the  immediate  head  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  or  covenant-people,  the  name  of  Israel  became 
the  common  and  distinctive  ap|K>Uation  of  the  whole 
community.  They  were  at  once  called  the  seed  of 
Jacob,  and  the  tribes  or  peo|>le  of  Israel.  3.  After  the 
unhappy  division  into  two  separate  kingdoms  in  the 
time  of  Reholmam,  it  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
kingdom  comprising  the  ten  tribes— partly,  perhaps, 
because  this  division  brand  considerably  the  larger 
portion  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  name,  and 
partly  liecause  it  might  have  been  invidious  to  select 
from  among  the  several  tribes  any  less  comprehensive 
appellation — while,  on  the  other  side,  Judah  formed  so 
preponderating  a  part  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
house  of  David,  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  became  for 
that  portion  the  fitting  designation.  4.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  actual  division,  however,  and  the  separation 
of  Judah  from  Israel,  the  term  Israel  still  remained 
the  proper  designation  of  the  covenant-people,  and  is 
often  so  used  in  the  prophets;  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  still  formed  the  ideal  representation  of  the  whole 
stock,  t  Ki.xriu. 3o,3i;  Kim  i";  J«.  xx xi  ],*e.  Hence  also 
in  New  Testament  scripture  Israel  is  applied  to  the 
true  people  of  God,  whether  of  Gentile  or  of  Jewish 
origin,  Ro. u. 6;  GxtLi^tc;  it  is  comprehensive  of  the 
entire  church  of  the  redeemed. 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.  The  name  Israel, 
which  at  tint  had  been  tin-  national  designation  of  tho 
twelve  tribes  collectively,  Ex.  Hi.  is,  to ,  was,  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  monarchy,  applied  to  the  northern  kingdom 
(a  usage,  however,  not  strictly  observed,  as  in  2  Ch. 
xii.  6),  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  portion,  which 
was  termed  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  limitation  of 
the  name  Israel  to  certain  tribes,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  that  of  Ephraim,  which,  accordingly,  in  some  of 
the  prophetical  writings,  as  e.g.  Is.  xvii.  13;  Ho.  iv.  17, 
gives  its  own  name  to  the  northern  kingdom,  is  dis- 
cernible even  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  affords  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  of  the  causes  which  eventually  led  to  the 
schism  of  the  nation.  It  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
rivalry,  which  needed  only  time  and  favourable  circum- 
stances to  ripen  into  the  revolt  witnessed  after  the 
death  of  Solomon. 

1.  Causes  of  the  Division. — The  prophet  Abijah,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  announce  to  Jeroboam,  the 
Ephraimite,  the  transference  to  him  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  declared  it  to  be  the  pun- 
ishment of  disolMxliencc  to  the  divine  law,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  idolatry  so  largely  promoted  by  Solomon, 
l  Ki  xt  31-s.v  but  while  this  revolt  from  the  house  of 
David  is  to  be  thus  viewed  in  its  directly  penal  char- 
acter, or  as  a  divine  retribution,  this  does  not  preclude 
an  inquiry  into  those  second  causes,  political  and  other- 
wise, to  which  this  very  important  revolution  in  Israel- 
is clearly  referable.     Such  »n  inquiry 
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indeed  will  make  it  evident  how  human 
jealousies  were  made  subservient  to  the  divine  purpose*. 

Prophecy  had  early  assigned  a  pre-eminent  place  to 
two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob — Judah  and  Joseph — as  the 
founders  of  trilies.  In  the  blessing  pronounced  upon 
his  sons  l>y  the  dying  patriarch,  Joseph  had  the  birth- 
right conferred  upon  him,  and  was  promised  in  his  son 
Ephraim  a  numerous  progeny;  while  to  Judah  promise 
was  made,  among  other  blessing",  of  rule  or  dominion 
over  his  brethren  — "thy  father's  children  shall  bow 
down  before  thee."  Oo  xlriiL  \9,T1,  xllx.  \M;  oomp.  1  Ch  r  1,1 
These  blessing*  were  re|>eated  and  enlarged  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Moses,  Da  xxxlit.  7,  i:  The  pre-eminence  thus  pro- 
phetically assigned  to  these  two  tribes  received  a  partial 
verification  in  the  fact,  that  at  the  cxisius  their  num- 
bers were  nearly  equal,  and  far  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
other  tribes;  and  further,  as  liecame  tlieir  |>osition,  they 
were  the  first  who  obtained  their  territories,  which  were 
jtb"  assigned  them  in  the  very  centre  of  the  land.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  various  other  circum- 
stances which  contributed   to  the  growth  and  the 


Ephraimites  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  another  cause  c,f 
dissatisfaction  to  the  dynasty  of  David  in  particular,  ra 
the  arrangement  just  referred  to,  which  consisted  in 
the  removal  of  the  civil,  and  more  particularly  ecclesi- 
astical government,  to  Jerusalem.    The  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances were  in  themselves  exceedingly  onerous,  and 
this  must  have  been  more  especially  felt  by  such  at 
were  resident  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary,  is  it 
entailed  ujxrn  them  long  journeys,  not  only  when  at- 
tending the  stated  festivals,  but  also  on  numerous  other 
occasions  prescribed  in  the  law.    This  must  have  been 
felt  as  a  special  grievance  by  the  Ephraimites,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  national  sanctuary  had  been  for  a 
very  long  period  at  Shiloh,  within  their  own  territories; 
and  therefore  its  transference  elsewhere,  it  is  easy  to 
discern,  would  not  he  readily  acquiesced  in  by  a  people 
who  had  proved  themselves  in  other  respects  so  jealoas 
of  their  right*,  and  not  easily  persuaded  that  this  «i 
not  rather  a  political  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  rival 
tribe,  than  as  a  matter  of  divine  choice,  l  Ki.  xir  si  Nor 
is  it  to  lie  overlooked,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 


t  of  these  two  tribes,  and  which,  from   that  other  provisions  of  the  theocratic  i 


the  position  they  served  to  acquire  for  them  above  th< 
rest,  naturally  led  to  their  becoming  heads  of  parties, 
nnd  as  such  the  objects  of  mutual  rivalry  and  con- 
tention. The  Ephraimites  indeed  from  the  very  first 
gave  unmistakable  tokens  of  an  exceedingly  haughty 
temper,  and  preferred  most  arrogant  claims  over  the 
other  tribes  as  regards  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
This  may  be  seen  in  their  representation  to  Gideon  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Ju.  till  i,  and  in  their  conduct 
towards  Jephthah.  Ju.  ill.  i  Now  if  this  overbearing 
people  resented  in  the  case  of  tribes  so  inconsiderable  as 
that  of  Manasseh  what  they  regarded  as  a  slight,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  they  must  have  eyed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  more  e*j>ecially  their 
rival.  Hence  it  was,  that  while  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Saul,  of  the  trilie 
of  Renjamin,  the  Ephraimites,  with  the  other  northern 
tribes  with  whom  they  were  associated,  silently  ac- 
quiesced, they  refused  for  seven  years  to  submit  to  his 
successor  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  J8s_  11  and  even 
after  their  submission  they  showed  a  disposition  on  any 
favourable  opjiortunity  to  raise  the  cry  of  revolt:  "To 
your  tents,  0  Israel,"  is*  tx.  1.  It  was  this  early, 
long-contiuued,  and  deep-rooted  feeling,  strengthened 
and  embittered  by  the  schism,  though  not  concurring 
with  it,  that  gave  point  to  the  language  in  which  Isaiah 
predicted  the  blessed  times  of  Messiah:  "The  envy  also 
of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adversaries  of  Judah 
shall  be  cut  off;  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and 
Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim,"  I*.  xt  u  Indeed,  for 
more  than  400  years,  from  the  time  that  Joshua  was 
the  leader  of  the  Israelitish  hosts,  Ephraim,  with  tho 
dependent  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Renjamin,  may  l»e 
said  to  have  exercised  undisputed  pre-eminence  to  the 
accession  of  David.    And  accordingly  it  is  not  surpris- 


ay  relative 


to  the  annual  festivals  would  lie  taken  advantage  of  by 
those  in  whom  there  existed  already  a  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction. Even  within  so  limited  a  locality  as  Palestine, 
there  must  have  been  inequalities  of  climate,  which 
must  have  considerably  affected  the  seasons,  more  {or 
ticularly  the  vintage  and  harvest,  with  which  the  feasts 
may  in  some  measure  have  interfered,  and  in  so  far 
may  have  been  productive  of  discontent  between  the 
northern  and  southern  residents.  That  there  were  in- 
conveniences in  both  the  respects  now  mentioned,  would 
indeed  appear  from  the  appeal  made  by  Jeroboam  to 
his  new  subjects,  when,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  and 
in  order  to  (jcrpetuate  the  schism  by  making  it  religions 
as  well  as  political,  he  would  dissuade  them  from  it 
tendance  on  the  feasts  in  Judah :  "  It  is  too  much  for 
you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,"  ■  Kl  xli. »;  and  from  the  fact 
that  he  jiostponed  for  a  whole  month  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  »cr  32 — a  change  to  which  it  is 
believed  he  was  induced,  or  in  the  adoption  of  which 
he  was  at  least  greatly  aided,  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  harvest  being  considerably  later  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  districts  (Plot,  Bible,  note  oniKlxil 

Again,  the  burdensome  exactions  in  the  form  of  ser- 
vice and  tribute  imposed  on  his  subjects  by  Solomon 
for  his  extensive  buildings  and  the  maintenance  of  hi« 
splendid  and  luxurious  court,  must  have  still  furtkr 
deepened  this  disaffection,  which  originated  in  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  already  referred  to.  It  may  indeed 
lie  assumed  that  this  grievance  was  of  a  cbaracur 
which  appealed  -to  the  malcontents  more  directly  than 
any  other;  and  that  these  burdens,  required  espeoaUy 
for  the  beautifying  of  the  capital,  must  have  been  ei 
ceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, who  did  not  in  any  way  participate  in  the  glories, 
in  support  of  which  such  onerous  charges  were  requimi 


ing  that  such  a  people  would  not  readily  Bubmit  to  an  The  burdens  thus  imposts!  were  indeed  expressly  sUfed 
arrangement  which,  though  declared  to  be  of  divine  |  to  be  the  chief  ground  of  complaint  by  the 
appointment,  should  placu  them  in  a  subordinate  con- 
dition, as  when  God  "  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph, 
and  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  even  the  mount  Zion  which  he  loved," 
r«  ixx»ui  «7,  e». 

There  were  thus  indeed  two  powerful  elements  tend- 
ing to  break  up  the  national  unity.    In  addition  to  the  !  Jeroboam  had  been  summoned,  at  the  death  of  Solomon 
long- continued  and  growing  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  ;  from  Egypt;  whose  presence  must  have  had  » 


tives  of  Israel  headed  by  Jeroboam,  who,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  coronation  at  Shecbem,  waited  on  the  son 
of  Solomon  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress,  i  E  xii  I 
The  long  smouldering  dissatisfaction  could  no  Ion?** 
lie  repressed ;  and  a  mitigation  of  their  burdens  «r*» 
imperiously  demanded  by  the  ptxqtle.    For  this  end 
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influence  on  the  issue;  although  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  Jeroboam  should  not  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
instrument  called  forth  by  the  occasion,  than  as  himself 
the  instigator  of  the  revolt.  With  this  agrees  the  in- 
timation made  to  him  from  the  Lord  many  years  before 
by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  The  very  choice  of  Shechem. 
within  the  territories  of  Ephraim,  as  the  coronation 
place  of  Rehoboam,  may  have  had  for  its  object  the  re- 
pression of  the  rebellious  spirit  in  the  northern  tribes  by 
means  of  so  grand  and  imposing  a  ceremony. 

However  this  may  have  been,  or  in  whatever  degree 
the  causes  specified  may  have  severally  operated  in 
producing  the  revolt,  the  breach  now  made  was  never 
healed;  God  himself  expressly  forbidding  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Rehoboam  and  his  counsellors  to  subju- 
gate the  revolted  provinces,  with  the  intimation — "  This 
thing  is  from  me,"  i  Ki.  «jl  »i.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  productive  almost  only  of 
further  estrangement 

2.  Extent  and  Resource*  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.— 
The  area  of  Palestine,  even  at  its  utmost  extent  under 
Solomon,  was  very  circumscribed.    In  its  geographical 
relations  it  certainly  bore  no  comparison  whatever  to 
the  other  great  empires  of  antiquity,  nor  indeed  was 
there  any  proportion  between  its  size  and  the  mighty 
influences  which  have  emanated  from  its  soil.  Making 
allowance  for  the  territories  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines,  the  area 
of  Palestine  did  not  much  exceed  13,000  square  miles, 
or,  according  to  a  familiar  comparison,  less  tlian  one- 
half  the  extent  of  Ireland,  or  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  six  northern  counties  of  England.    This  limited 
I     extent,  it  might  be  shown,  however,  did  the  present 
subject  call  for  it,  rendered  that  land  more  suitable  for 
the  purpose*  of  the  theocracy  than  if  it  were  of  a  far 
larger  area.     What  precise  extent  of  territories  was 
embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  cannot  be  very 
easily  deterrmned;  but  it  may  be  safely  estimated  as 
more  than  double  that  of  the  southern  kingdom,  or, 
according  to  a  more  exact  ratio,  as  9  to  4.    Nor  is  it 
easy  to  specify  with  exactness  the  several  tribes  which 
composed  the  respective  kingdoms.    In  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Ahijah  to  Jeroboam,  ho  is  assured  of 
ten  tribes,  while  only  one  is  reserved  for  the  house  of 
David;  but  this  must  be  taken  only  in  a  general  sense, 
and  is  to  be  interpreted  by  1  Ki.  xiL  23,  comp.  ver.  21 ; 
for  it  would  appear  that  Simeon,  part  of  Dan,  and  the 
greater  pari  of  Benjamin,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact 
that  Jerusalem  itself  was  situated  within  that  tribe, 
formed  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  J  udah  ( K™id.Oe.cUcht«, 
iil. «»).    It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  J  udah  was 
the  only  independent  tribe,  ami  therefore  it  might  be 
spoken  of  as  the  one  which  constituted  the  kingdom  of 
the  house  of  David. 

With  regard  to  population,  again,  the  data  are  even 
more  defective  than  with  respect  to  territorial  extent. 
According  to  the  uncompleted  census  taken  in  the  reign 
of  David,  about  forty  years  previous  to  the  schism  of 
the  kingdom,  the  fighting  men  in  Israel  numbered 
800,000,  and  in  J  udah  500,000,  z8*.ixJt.»;  but  in  1  Ch. 
xxi.  S,  0,  the  numbers  are  differently  stated  at  1,100,000 
and  47(',O0<>  respectively,  with  the  intimation  that  Levi 
and  Benjamin  were  not  included,  comp.  eh.  n*H.Si  And 
as  bearing  more  directly  on  this  point,  Rehoboam  raised 
an  army  of  180,000  men  out  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
to  fight  against  Jeroboam,  l  KI.  sJL  n:  and  again,  Ahijah, 
the  son  of  Rehoboam,  with  400,000  men,  made  war 


on  Jeroboam  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  800,000,  2Uh. 
xill.  a.  According  to  the  general  laws  observable  in 
such  cases,  these  numbers  may  be  said  to  represent  an 
aggregate  population  of  from  five  and  a  half  to  tie 
millions,  of  which  about  one-third,  or  two  milhons, 
may  be  fairly  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  J  udah  at  the 
time  of  the  separation. 

3.  It*  Political  and  Religion*  Relation*.— Hut  whilst 
in  extent  of  territory  and  of  population,  and  it  might 
be  shown  also  in  various  other  respects,  the  resources 
of  the  northern  kingdom  were  at  the  very  least  double 
those  of  its  southern  rival;  the  latter  embraced  elements 
of  strength  which  were  entirely  lacking  in  the  other. 
There  was  first  the  geographical  position  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  which  exjxised  its  northern  frontier  to  inva- 
sions on  tho  part  of  Syria  and  the  Assyrian  hosts.  But 
more  than  this  or  any  exposure  to  attack  from  without, 
were  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  polity  on 
which  the  kingdom  was  founded.  Jeroboam'B  public 
sanction  of  idolatry,  and  his  other  interferences  with 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law,  more  es|>e- 
cially  in  the  matter  of  the  priesthood,  at  once  alienated 
from  his  government  all  who  were  well  affected  to  that 
economy,  and  who  were  not  ready  to  su»»rdinate  their 
religion  to  any  political  considerations.  Of  such  there 
were  not  a  few  within  the  territories  of  the  new  king- 
dom. The  Levites  in  particular  fled  the  kingdom, 
abandoning  their  property  and  possessions;  and  so  did 
many  others  besides;  "  such  as  set  their  hearts  to  seek 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  So  they  strengthened 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  2  Ch  xi.  13-17.  Not  only  was  one 
great  source  of  strength  thus  at  once  dried  up,  but  the 
strongly  conservating  principles  of  the  law  were  vio- 
lently shocked,  and  the  kingdom  more  than  ever  ex- 
posed to  the  encroachments  of  the  heathenism  which 
extended  along  its  frontier. 

One  element  of  weakness  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  it  was  composed, 
more  especially  after  they  had  renounced  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic  law,  which,  while  preserving  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  tribes,  served  to  bind  them  together  as 
one  people.  Among  other  circumstances  unfavourable 
to  unity  was  the  want  of  a  capital  in  which  all  had  a 
common  interest,  and  with  which  they  were  connected 
by  some  common  tie.  This  want  was  by  no  means 
compensated  by  the  religious  establishments  at  Bethel 
and  Dan.  But  it  is  in  respect  to  theocratic  and  re- 
ligious relations  that  the  weakness  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  specially  appears.  Any  sanction  which  the  usur- 
pation of  Jeroboam  may  have  derived  at  first  from  the 
announcement  made  to  him  by  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
and  afterwards  from  the  charge  given  to  Rehoboam 
and  the  men  of  Judah  not  to  fight  against  Israel,  because 
the  thing  was  from  the  Lord,  1  KI  xtl.  S3,  must  have 
been  completely  taken  away  by  the  denunciations  of 
the  propltet  out  of  Judah  against  the  altar  at  Bethel, 
1  Ki.  i-io,  and  the  subsequent  announcements  of 
Ahijah  himself  to  Jeroboam,  who  failed  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  on  which  the  kingdom  was  given  him,  l  Ki. 
xlt.  7-ifi.  The  setting  up  of  the  worship  of  the  calves,  in 
which  may  t>e  traced  the  influence  of  Jeroboam's  resi- 
lience in  Egypt,  and  the  consecrating  of  priest*  who 
could  have  no  moral  weight  with  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  were  chosen  only  for  their  subservience  to  the  royal 
will,  were  measures  by  no  means  calculated  to  consoli- 
date a  power  from  which  the  divine  sanction  had  been 
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expressly  withdrawn.  On  the  contrary,  they  lid,  and 
very  speedily,  to  the  alienation  of  many  who  might  at 
the  outset  have  silently  acquiesced  in  the  revolution, 
even  if  they  had  not  fully  approved  of  it.  Tim  large 
migration  which  ensued  into  Judah  of  all  who  were 
favourable  to  the  former  institutions  must  still  further 
have  aggravated  the  evil,  as  all  vigorous  opposition 
would  thenceforth  cease  to  the  downward  and  destruc- 
tive tendency  of  the  an ti -theocratic  policy.  The  natural 
mult  of  the  course  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  stop 
taken  by  Jeroboam  was  never  retraced  by  any  of  his 
successors,  one  after  another  following  the  example 
thus  set  to  them,  so  that  Jeroboam  is  emphatically 
and  frequently  characterized  in  Scripture,  as  the  man 
"who  made  Israel  to  sin,''  while  his  successors  are 
described  as  following  in  "  the  sin  of  Jeroboam." 

Further,  as  the  calves  of  Jeroboam  are  referable  to 
Egypt,  so  the  worship  of  Baal  which  was  introduced  by 
Ahab,  the  seventh  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  had  its 
origin  in  the  Tynan  alliance  formed  by  that  monarch 
through  his  marriage  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal 
king  of  Sidon.  Hitherto  the  national  religion  was 
ostensibly  the  worship  of  Jehovah  under  the  represen- 
tation of  the  calves;  but  under  this  new  reign  every 
attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  this  worship  entirely 
by  the  detraction  of  (Sod  s  prophets  and  the  subversion 
of  his  altars.  It  wm  to  meet  this  new  phase  of  things 
that  the  strenuous  agency  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  their 
associates,  wan  directed,  and  assumed  a  quite  peculiar 
form  of  prophetic  ministration,  though  still  the 
was  but  partial  and  temporary.  (See,  however 
Elijah  and  Elihha.) 

4.  Dtcay  and  Dissolution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. — 
The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  IBrael  is  the  history  of 
its  decay  and  dissolution.  In  no  tme  sense  did  it  mani- 
fest a  principle  of  progress,  save  only  in  swerving  more 
and  more  completely  from  the  course  marked  out  by 
providence  and  revelation  for  the  seed  of  Abraham; 
and  yet  the  history  is  interesting  in  showing  how,  not- 
withstanding the  ever  widening  breach  between  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  one  community,  the  divine 
purposes  concerning  them  were  accomplished.  That  a 
polity  constituted  as  was  that  of  the  northern  kingdom 
contained  in  it  potent  elements  of  decay  must  he  self- 
evident,  even  were  the  fact  less  clearly  marked  on  every 
page  of  its  history.  Although  its  founder  Jeroboam 
himself  reigned  twenty- two  years,  yet  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor was  violently  cut  off  after  a  brief  rei^n  of  only 
two  years,  antl  with  him  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam. 
Thus  speedily  closed  the  first  dynasty ;  ami  it  was  but 
a  type  of  those  which  followed.  Eight  houses,  each 
ushered  in  by  a  revolution,  occupied  the  throne  in  rapid 
succession,  the  anny  being  frequently  the  prime  movers 
in  these  transactions.  Thus  Ilaasha.  in  the  midst  of 
the  army  at  Gibhethon,  slew  Nadab  the  son  of  Jero- 
boam; and  again  Zimri,  a  captain  of  chariots,  slew  Elah, 
the  son  ami  successor  of  liaasha,  and  reigned  only 
seven  day*,  during  which  time  however  he  smote  all 
the  posterity  and  kindred  of  his  predecessor,  and  ended 
his  own  days  by  suicide,  1  Ki  xvi  is  Oinri,  the  captain 
of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish  the  usurper  Zhnri,  and 
after  a  civil  war  of  four  years,  he  prevailed  over  his 
other  rival  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people.  Omri, 
the  sixth  in  order  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  founded  a 
more  lasting  dynasty,  for  it  endured  for  forty-five 
years,  he  having  been  succeeded  bv  his  son  Ahab,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  "did  more  to  provoke  the 


Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  king*  of  I --rat! 
that  were  before  him,*'  \  El  a»i  33 ;  and  he  again  by  his 


son  Ahaxiah,  who  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  died  from 
the  effects  of  a  fall,  and  leaving  no  son  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Jehoram.  who  reigned  twelve  Years,  until 
slain  by  Jehu  the  captain  of  the  army  at  lUmoth-Gilead, 
who  also  executed  the  total  destruction  of  the  familv 
of  Ahab,  which  perished  like  those  of  Jeroboam  and 
of  Ilaasha,  *  Ki.  tx. a 

Meanwhile  the  relations  between  the  rival  kingdoms 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  very  unfriendly  char 
actor.  "There  was  war  between  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam all  their  days,"  i  Ki  air.  »;  so  also  between  An 
and  Baasha,  lB.xv.lt>*  The  first  mention  of  peace 
was  that  made  by  Jchoshaphat  with  Ahab,  i  Ki  uU  w, 
and  which  was  continued  l>ctween  their  two  successors. 
The  kingdom  of  Israel  suffered  also  from  foreign  ene- 
mies. In  the  reign  of  Omri  the  Syrians  hail  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
1  Ki.  xx.  33,  and  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  erect  rtreeta 
for  themselves  in  Samaria,  which  had  just  been  made 
the  capital.  Further  incursions  were  checked  by  Aba'., 
who  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Syrians  which  lasted 
three  years,  i  Ki.  xxii  l.  until  that  king,  in  league  with 
Jehrmhaphat  king  of  Judah,  attempted  towrest  Ram»tf>- 
Gilead  out  of  their  hands,  an  act  which  cost  him  his 
life.  The  death  of  Ahab  was  followed  by  the  revolt  nf 
the  Moabites,  2  Ki  1  i,  who  were  again  however  subju- 
gated by  Jehoram  in  league  with  Jehoshaphat.  Again 
the  Syrians  renewed  their  inroads  on  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  even  besieged  Samaria,  but  fled  through 
panic.  In  the  reign  of  Jehu  "  the  Lord  began  to  cut 
Israel  short:  and  Hazael  smote  them  in  all  the  cnasti 
of  Israel.-  s  Ki  a.  M  Their  troubles  from  that  quarto 
increased  still  further  during  the  following  reign,  when 
the  Syrians  reduced  them  to  the  utmost  extremities. 
1  KI.  alii.  7.  To  this  more  prosperous  days  succeeded, 
with  a  reverse  to  Judah,  whose  king  presumptuonaly 
declared  war  against  Israel. 

Under  Jeroboam  II.,  who  reigned  forty-two  year*, 
the  affairs  of  the  northern  kingdom  revived.  "He 
restored  the  coast  of  Israel,  from  the  entering  of  Ha- 
math  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain;  ....  he  recover*! 
Damascus,  and  Uamath,  which  belonged  to  Judah.  f«r 
Israel."  i  Ki  xi».  2S,ss.    Damascus  was  by  this  time  pro- 
bably weakened  by  the  advance  of  the  power  of  Assy- 
ria.   This  period  of  prosperity  was  followed  by  another 
of  a  totally  different  character.    Jeroboam's  son  and 
successor  Zachariah,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu, 
perished  violently,  after  a  reign  of  six  months,  by  Shal- 
lum,  who,  after  a  reign  of  only  one  month,  was  slain 
bv  Menahem,  whose  own  son  and  successor  Pekahiah 
was  in  turn  murdered  by  I'ekah  one  of  his  captains, 
who  was  himself  smitten  by  Hoshea.    In  the  dap  oi 
Menahem,  and  afterwards  of  Pekah,  the  Assyrians  are 
seen  extending  their  power  over  Israel;  first  under  Pnl 
to  whom  Menahem  paid  a  tribute  of  threescore  talent* 
of  silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the 
kingdom  in  his  hand.  iKiat  ia    A  nd  now  the  Assy- 
rians are  found  pushing  their  conquests  in  every  direc- 
tion; at  one  time,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  lea/ling  sw»y 
into  captivitv  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  I«r»el,  J  B 
xt  ».  and  again  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Aha*  kine 
of  Judah,  then  besieged  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Israelites, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians,  who  hud  MMM* 
recovered  their  former  ascendencv.    This  interp"«n>» 
led  to  the  destruction  of  ' 
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injj  weak  reign  of  Hoshea,  who  hail  formed  some  secret 
alliance  with  Egypt  which  was  offensive  to  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  after  a  three 
years'  siege,  by  Shalmaneser,  aad  the  removal  of  its 
inhabitants  to  Assyria;  and  thus  terminated  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  after  an  existence  of  241,  or  according 
to  another  reckoning  260  years. 

From  the  preceding  brief  sketch  of  the  troubled  his- 
tory of  the  northern  kingdom,  there  is  at  once  apparent 
the  strong  contrast  which  in  various  respects  it  pre- 
sented to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  First,  its  ever  chang- 
ing and  short-lived  dynasties  stand  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  regular  and  almost  continuously  direct  succession 
in  the  line  of  David.  Ushered  in  without  any  associa- 
tions which  could  command  popular  respect, 


dynasties  generally  perished  by  tho  hand  of  violence, 
which  their  own  incompetent  authority  failed  to  keep 
in  check.  To  this  too  is  to  he  added  the  character  of 
the  kings  themselves,  of  which  it  is  invariably  stated 
they  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  There 
were  no  doubt  wicked  sovereigns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  but  the  majority  were  of  a  different  description, 
ami  so  there  were  seasons  of  national  revival  both  civil 
and  religious;  but  in  the  rival  kingdom  there  was 
nothing  of  this  character,  so  that  its  whole  history 
may  be  regarded  as  little  else  than  a  decline  and  fall. 

6,  Comparative  Chronology  of  the  Tiro  Kingdomt.— 
The  following  table  contains  all  the  data  liearing  on 
this  subject,  with  the  conclusions  of  the  most  eminent 
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The  chronological  data,  of  this  period  furnished  in  the 
Bible  are  exceedingly  uumcruu*  and  minute,  with  re- 
sj>ect  as  well  to  the  duration  of  the  respective  reigns  as 
to  the  year  of  the  contemporary  sovereign  of  the  other 
kingdom  in  which  in  either  caee  any  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  in  that  when 
the  mutual  checks  thus  furnished  are  applied,  there  is  a 
striking  discrepancy  in  the  sums  of  the  yearn  resulting 
in  the  two  cases.  Thus,  reckoning  the  years  assigned 
to  the  kings  of  Israel,  the  sum  is  found  to  lie  241 
yean,  seven  months,  and  seven  day  -  while  according 
to  the  years  of  the  kings  of  Judah  down  to  the  same 
date,  the  fall  of  Samaria,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
2  Kt.  xviii  2,  hi,  it  amounts  to  260  years.  Various  attemp- 
ted explanations  have  been  given  of  this  diacrefMUicy, 
none  of  which  however  is  entirely  satisfactory ;  as  on 
the  supposition  of  mistakes  by  transcribers,  or  the  use 
by  the  historian  of  round  numbers,  regardless  of  the 
fraction  of  a  year,  leading  in  some  cases  to  excess,  and 
in  others  to  the  contrary,  or  on  the  assumption  of 
interregnums  or  co- regencies.  Of  such  interregnums 
chronologers  assume  one  of  eleven  years  between  Jero- 
boam II.  and  Zachariah,  and  another  of  nine  years 
between  Pekah  and  Hoshea,  for  neither  of  which  how- 
ever is  there  any  evidence  in  Scripture,  while  the  proha- 
bilitiea  are  entirely  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  question  will  be  greatly  simplified  by  dividing 
the  period  into  two  parts,  as  indicated  by  the  transverse 
line  in  the  table*  the  la*t  date  in  the  upper  division  of 
which  marks  a  point  of  contact  in  the  two  histories,  inas- 
much as  the  kings  of  Israel  and  J  udah  perished  simul- 
taneously. Now  up  to  that  date  the  years  assigned 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  amount  to  98  and  7  days, 
while  in  the  case  of  Judah  they  reach  only  95,  thus 
showing  in  the  former  an  excess  of  3  years  and 
7  days  over  the  latter.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
relation  is  altered,  for  the  numliers  are,  for  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  143  years  7  months,  and  for  Judah  165, 
an  excess  of  21  years  5  months  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
In  explanation,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  excess  of  3 
years  in  favour  of  Israel  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
history,  let  it  be  observed,  (1.)  that  Jerolmam  is  said 
to  liave  reigned  1 7  years ;  yet  Abijah  succeeded  him 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam;  so  that  17  here 
denotes  17  and  a  fraction,  say  17  +  9\  (2.)  Ahab  again 
reigned  22  years,  for  Jehoshaphat  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Judah  in  his  fourth  year,  and  Ahaziah  in 
Jehoshaphat's  seventeenth  year;  (3.)  Jehoshaphat's 
reign  also  requires  a  similar  correction.  Jehoram 
of  Israel  came  to  the  throne  in  Jehoshaphat's  nine- 
teenth year,  and  in  Jehorams  fifth  year,  J ehoram 
of  Judah  succeeded ;  so  that  Jehoshaphat  reigned 
(18  -  ar)  +  {5  —  Jf)  sa  23  x.  The  excess  of  3  years 
can  be  thus  nearly,  if  not  altogether  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  of  the  historian's  use  of  round  numbers.  Such 
an  explanation  will  not  however  suffice  for  the  more 
serious  difficulties  which  are  presented  in  some  of  the 
subsequent  cases  in  the  lower  division  of  the  table. 
The  nature  of  these  will  l>e  sufficiently  indicated  by 
one  or  two  instances.  Thus,  according  to  2  Ki.  xv.  1, 
Azariah,  or  as  he  is  otherwise  called  Uzziah,  succeeded 
in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  Jeroboam  II.,  which  would 
thus  make  his  father's  reign  to  have  lasted  more  than 
14  +  26  years.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
number  27  cannot  be  correct,  and  is  variously  cor- 
rected to  14,  16,  and  17.  Thus  also  there  must  be 
error  with  respect  to  the  41  years 


the  reign  of  Jeroboam ;  but  into  these  ami  other 
details  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  numbers  are  in  many  instances  corrupt, 
and  that  that  is  one  of  the  chief  aourcut  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  chronologers  are  here  called 
to  contend.  (d.  «.] 

ISRAELITES,  JOURNEYINGS  OF  THE.  8m 
Wilderness. 

IS'SACHAR  1.  So  the  name  of  one  of  Jacob  a  MM 
is  uniformly  written  in  the  English  Bible,  according 
to  an  abbreviated  form  adopted  by  the  rabbinical 
authorities,  as  if  it  were  -q^,  the  hired  orlxnujht  fsoni; 

T  T- 

but  aa  it  exists  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  SamariUD 
copies,  and  in  the  Targums  of  Oukelos  ami  Jonathan,  it 
reads  Isascuab,  -o'w'w  —  compounded  thus  -or  r>, 


there  it,  or  he  i*  hire;  namely,  a  compensation  or  i 
for  the  good  rendered.  The  difference  in  meaning  U 
not  material  between  the  two  forms;  and  either  might 
have  been  adopted  on  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
the  name.  The  occasion  was  the  conception  of  Loah'i 
fifth  son  to  Jacob,  which  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  presentation  to  Rachel  of  certain  mandrakes  that 
had  been  gathered  by  Leah's  eldest  son  Reuben:  is 
lieu  of  these  (which  were  supposed  to  have  some  power 
in  promoting  fecundity)  Leah  obtained  fresh  access  to 
Jacob,  and  the  result  of  the  intercourse  was  the  birth 
of  a  son,  whom  she  called  Issachar:  for  "  she  said. 
God  hath  given  me  my  hire  (larhar) ;  and  she  called  hit 
name  Issachar,"  <!«  nx.  is.  An  additional  reason,  how 
ever,  was  thrown  in  at  the  actual  imposition  of  the  name 
— "  liecause  she  had  given  her  maid  to  her  husband." 
probably,  because  the  two  gifts  (viz.  of  the  mandrake* 
to  Rachel,  and  of  Zilpah  to  Jacob)  appeared  to  Leah 
but  two  phases  of  the  same  thing— successive  act*  of 
praiseworthy  self-denial  in  respect  to  the  multiplication 
of  offspring.  There  is  not  a  sliadow  of  inconsistence 
in  the  two  reasons  for  the  name  in  question,  but  a 
perfectly  natural  ground  fur  their  ai-Hixiutior..  consider- 
big  the  feelings  which  appear  at  the  time  to  have 
wrought  in  the  bosom  of  Leah  and  her  sister  Rachel 

Nothing  whatever  is  recorded  of  Issachar  as  an  indivi- 
dual, excepting  that  he  shared  in  the  common  proce- 
dure and  fortunes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  became  the 
father  of  four  sons,  Tola,  Shuvah,  Job,  and  Shunron- 
By  the  time  of  the  exodus  the  number  of  grown  malt* 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar  bad  grown  to  54,400, 
Na-LtV;  while  at  the  close  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder 
ness  they  reached  as  high  as  64,300,  inferior  only  t» 
Judah  and  Dan,  No.  xxti  s&.  In  the  journeyings  through 
the  wilderness,  the  position  of  this  tribe  waa  on  the 
east  of  the  tabernacle,  in  company  with  J  udah  and  1*- 
bulun;  on  Gerizim  also  he  stood  beside  Judah  at  the 
ceremony  of  pronouncing  the  blessing  and  the  cursini, 
Zebulun  being  on  Mount  Ebal;  but  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  lay  alongside  that  of 
Zebulun  on  the  south.  With  reference  to  that  inheri- 
tance, and  the  effect  it  was  destined  to  produce  on  the 
general  character  of  the  tribe,  it  was  said  prophetically 
by  Jacob,  that  Issachar  should  be  like  ' '  a  strong  aa» 
couching  down  between  two  burdens  (or  between 
panniers);  seeing  that  rest  was  good,  and  that  the 
land  was  pleasant,  and  bowing  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  becoming  a  servant  unto  tribute, "  G«  atia.  tt.u  I" 
plain  terms,  this  tribe  was  to  have  a  very  pleasant  and 
fertile  territory,  to  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of 
which  he  should  yield 
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will,  m  to  eara  for  little  besides:  to  labour,  and  do 
service,  and  make  the  most  of  his  naturally  rich  heri- 
tage, should  be  his  chief  concern — leaving  higher  con- 
cerns, and  the  more  general  interests  of  the  community, 
mainly  to  the  solicitude  of  others.  The  event,  so  far 
a4  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  it,  strikingly 
eorresjjonded  with  thin  anticipation.  The  portion  of 
Issachar,  as  described  in  Jos.  xix.  17-23,  appears  to 
have  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fine  plain  of 
Esdraelon :  the  border  lay  toward  Jezreel,  reaching  to 
Tabor,  aud  with  its  outgoings  at  Jordan— or,  as  Jose- 
phus  lias  it,  "  from  Cartuel  to  the  Jordan  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  to  Mount  Tabor"  v  i.  Zebu- 
lun  skirted  along  it*  borders,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Issachar.  The  rich- 
ness of  this  plain,  even  in  its  present  state  «>f  compara- 
tive desolation,  has  been  celebrated  by  all  travellers. 
Robinson  calls  it  "  the  cream  of  Palestine,"  and  says, 
"There  is  not  a  richer  plain  upon  earth  '  (Later  Re*,  p.  117). 
"The  very  weeds,"  says  Stanley  (P  w»),  "  are  a  sign  of 
what  in  better  hands  the  vast  plain  might  become. 
The  thoroughfare  which  it  forms  for  every  passage, 
from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  made  it  in 
peaceful  times  the  most  available  and  eligible  posses- 
sion in  Palestine."  Its  name  alone — Jezreel,  the  seed 
or  sowing-place  of  God — bespoke  its  sur|»assiug  fmit- 
fulneas;  and  the  choice  by  the  luxurious  Ahab  of  a 
seat  within  its  bounds  for  his  royal  residence,  was. 
equally  significant  of  its  rare  beauty  and  manifold 
attractions.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Issachar,  on  being 
set  down  in  such  a  choice  region,  should  have  said 
within  himself,  that  the  rest  was  good  and  the  land 
pleasant;  ami  also  but  too  natural,  however  it  might  be 
matter  of  regret,  that  in  the  fulness  of  his  sufficiency 
he  should  have  given  himself  more  to  the  pleasures  and 
pursuits  connected  with  the  region,  than  to  things  of 
greater  moment  and  public  concern.  The  tribe,  however, 
were  not  altogether  engrossed  with  wliat  immediately 
concerned  themselves;  they  had  some  place,  though  a 
comparatively  small  one,  in  the  struggles  nude  by  the 
community  for  the  general  good.  In  the  early  conflict 
waged  by  Deborah  and  Barak  against  the  host  of  Sisera 
special  mention  is  made  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
princes  or  heads  of  I  ssachar,  Ju.  »,  is.  One  of  the  judges 
of  Israel  also  arose  out  of  this  tribe — Tola,  who  judged 
Israel  twenty-three  years,  though  no  special  account  is 
given  of  his  exploits,  Ju  x  l,  s.  Several  generations 
later,  tbey  took  a  creditable  part  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  united  action  in  favour  of  David,  and  to  have 
him  crowned  at  Hebron.  Two  hundred  of  them  who 
went  thither  are  expressly  said  to  havo  been  men  "who 
had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do,"  and  who  had  all  their  brethren  at  their 
commandment,  t  Ch.  xU.  M.  This  indicates  among  the 
leading  men  of  the  tribe  superior  shrewdness  and 
sagacity,  such  as  is  wont  to  distinguish  persons  who 
give  themselves  to  practical  business,  and  look  well 
after  their  own  affair*.  And  there  must  have  been  at 
the  period  in  question  a  great  deal  of  active  energy  in 
the  tribe;  for,  beside  the  two  hundred  wise  heads  just 
referred  to,  the  descendants  of  Tola,  Issachar's  eldest 
son,  could  muster  in  the  days  of  David  no  fewer  than 
'22,600  valiant  men  of  might,  while  many  thousands 
besides  of  such  like  men  were  to  be  found  in  the  other 
families  of  the  tribe,  l  Ch.  m  i-v 

In  a  strictly  religious  respect,  however,  sacred  history 
nothing  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  of 


;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  after  the 
time  of  David  idolatry  and  corruption  made  way  among 
the  members  of  that  tribe,  with  at  least  equal  rapi- 
dity to  its  progress  in  the  others.  They  went  along 
with  Jeroboam  in  his  rebellion  and  his  sin;  and  it  was 
a  man  of  Issachar,  who  in  the  second  generation, 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and 
set  up  a  new  dynasty  in  its  stead.  This  was  "  Baasha, 
the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Iasachar,'*  who  smote 
Nadab,  Jeroboam's  son,  at  Gibbethon,  which  the  armies 
of  Israel  besieged,  and  himself  took  possession  of 
the  throne,  i  Kl  x*.  n.  He  executed  f.-arful  judgment 
upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  leaving  to  him,  it  is  said, 
"  nothing  tliat  breathed ;"  but  the  work  of  vengeance 
was  done,  on  his  part,  in  the  prosecution  merely  of  his 
personal  ambition  and  worldly  interest,  not  from  any 
zeal  he  had  for  the  honour  of  God;  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty-six  years  the  like  retribution  was  executed, 
and  in  no  better  spirit,  upon  his  house  by  Zimri,  who 
conspired  against  the  son  of  Baasha  and  smote  him 
and  all  the  house  of  Baasha.  That  still  a  remnant  of 
faithful  persons  existed  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  appears  to  have  furnished 
not  a  few  to  the  passover  of  Hezekiah,  who  were 
allowed  to  celebrate  the  feast,  though  they  had  not 
cleansed  themselves  according  to  the  purification  of 
the  sanctuary,  2  Ch.  xxx.  1*.  18.  No  further  notice,  of  a 
specific  kind,  occurs  of  them;  the  tribe,  as  a  whole, 
shared  in  the  troubles  and  desolations  which  ere  long 
befell  the  kingdom  of  Israel  generally;  so  that  the 
strong  ass  had,  for  his  sins,  to  couch  under  other  bur- 
dens than  those  which  originally  lay  u|>on  him,  and 
for  the  good  rest  and  pleasant  land  which  God  gave 
him  had  to  bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  op- 
pression and  a  miserable  exile. 

2.  Ikbachah.  Only  another  person  of  the  name  of 
Issachar  is  noticed  in  Old  Testament  scripture,  and  he 
is  simply  designated  as  the  seventh  son  of  Obed-edom, 
a  Korhitc,  l  Oh.  xxtt  &. 

ISSUE.  Under  this  general  head  two  sources  of 
defilement  are  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  Moses — 
one  connected  with  males  the  other  with  females.  The 
law  respecting  the  former  is  given  in  Le.  xv.  1-15. 
It  is  there  designated  "  a  running  issue  (or  flux)  out  of 
his  flesh ;"  and  by  flesh  is  undoubtedly  meant  flesh  in 
tho  stronger  sense,  the  instrument  of  propagation  of 
seed ;  so  that  the  flux  in  question  is  plainly  an  issue  of 
seminal  matter,  and  of  that  as  tlie  result  of  undue  in- 
dulgence in  fleshly  lust,  enervating  the  organs,  and  in- 
ducing a  certain  degree  of  diseased  action.  There  is 
no  need  for  supposing,  with  Miehaelis  (Law»  orUmis,  art. 
tlx),  any  reference  to  what  is  technically  called  gonor- 
rhoea rirulenta.  one  of  the  fruits  of  tl»e  venereal  dis- 
ease—both of  which  were  altogether  unknown  in  an- 
cient times,  and  indeed  till  the  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  America.  But  the  other,  which  was  a  sort 
of  disease,  though  of  a  milder  form,  was  stamped  in  the 
law  with  condemnation,  and  required  specific  purifica- 
tion, because  it  bore,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  not 
only  upon  generation  of  offspring  (which  is  throughout 
marked  in  the  law  as  tainted  with  evili  but  upon  a 
vicious  and  offensive  excess  in  that  line.  It  Itespoke  a 
specially  corrupt  state  of  the  generative  organs  of  hu- 
man life,  itself  corrupt;  and  on  this  account  the  per- 
son subject  to  it  was  pronounced  himself  unclean,  and 
a  source  of  uncleanness  to  whatever  he  might  conns  in 
contact  with.    In  the  case  of  females,  the  issu 
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sioning  uncleauness  wm  that  of  ordinary  menstruation, 
or  of  discharge*  connected  therewith  but  unduly  pro- 
lunged,  I >e  xv.  i»-3i.  Menstruation  lasting,  at  an  aver- 
age, for  four  or  five  days,  the  legal  time  set  for  getting 
cleansed  of  its  impurity  was  seven  days— the  cleansing 
being  performed  simply  by  washing  the  person  and  the 
garments ;  but  if  the  issue  continued  beyond  the  usual 
time,  then  it  was  treated  as  a  diseased  state  of  body— 
symbolical  of  an  intensified  spiritual  corruption — and, 
as  in  the  case  of  males  above  described,  was  regarded 
as  calling  for  -  -ia!  acts  of  purification.  In  both  cases 
alike,  there  was  not  only  to  be  a  washing  of  the  clothes 
and  person,  but  the  presentation  of  two  doves  or 
pigeons,  the  one  for  a  sin  offering,  the  other  for  a 
burnt- offering;  in  order  to  restore  the  individual,  as 
one  brought  into  a  certain  consciousness  of  Bin,  to  the 
rights  ami  privileges  of  God's  house,  Lo.  xr.  15-ai.  To 
bring  sin  to  remembrance— the  sin  of  one's  nature  and 
origin- might  be  said  to  be  the  design  of  all  such  or- 
dinances respecting  defilement  and  purification,  even  in 
their  commoner  and  |>erfectly  natural  form.  And  when 
there  came  to  ho  any  tiling  abnormal,  such  as  in  a  more 
obvious  and  palpable  manner  bore  the  impress  of  irre- 
gularity or  excess,  then  the  rite  of  purification  received 
a  corresponding  increase,  in  order  to  connect  what  ap- 
peared  more  distinctly  with  the  corruption  of  nature  as 
its  cause. 

The  bloody  issue  of  the  woman  in  the  gospel,  who 
was  healed  by  the  touch  of  Christ's  garment,  Mar.  r.  as-ai, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  an  extreme  case  of 
prolonged  menstruation,  and  came  under  the  legal 
prescription  given  in  Le.  xv.  25.  She  would  there- 
fore be  the  more  anxious  for  a  remedy,  and  might  the 
more  readily  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  Christ,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  bodily  pain  and  trouble  connected  with 
it,  she  was  rendered  ceremonially  unclean  during  its 
continuance,  aud  necessarily  debarred  from  access  to 
the  temple  of  («>d.  The  merciful  interposition  of  Jesus 
in  her  behalf,  at  once  relieved  her  of  a  distressing 
malady,  and  set  her  free  from  legal  uncleanness. 

ITALY,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  denotes 
the  same  extent  of  country  that  it  does  in  modern 
timef ;  it  comprehends  the  whole  peninsula  which 
reaches  from  tins  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The 
term  was  originally  applied  to  only  the  more  southerly 
portion  of  the  region;  but  before  the  gospel  era  it  was 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole.  It  but  rarely 
occurs  in  New  Testament  scripture,  and  only  as  a 
general  designation,  Ac.  umi  l ;  He  xlit  w. 

ITHAMAR  \i*!c  of  palm],  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron, 
and  one  of  the  two  heads  under  whom  the  A  amnio 
families  were  ranged— those,  however,  of  the  line  of  the 
elder  son  Kleazar  being  the  more  numerous,  l  Ch  xvlr. 
4-a.  After  the  death  of  their  brothers  Nadab  and  Abihu 
for  attempting  to  offer  with  strange  tire,  the  duties  of 
the  priesthood  fell  to  lie  discharged  by  Kleazar  and 
Ithamar,  along  with  their  father  Aaron;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Kleazar  as  the  elder  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  high  priesthood.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  this  office  came  iuto  the  hands  of  a  descen- 
dant of  Ithamar— though  by  what  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances is  unknown.  As  Kli  is  the  first  jierson  in 
this  line  who  is  said  to  have  held  the  high-priesthood, 
the  probability  is.  that  he  was  actually  the  first,  ami 
that  it  was  conferred  on  him  in  consideration  of  the 
same  high  moral  qualities  which  raised  him  to  the  dis- 
tinguished tiosition  »»f  a  judge  in  Israel.    It  continued, 


however,  but  a  short  time  in  this  line,  at  in  the  day*  of 
Solomon  it  again  reverted  to  the  elder  branch,  in  the 
person  of  Zadok.  Kli,  Ahitub,  Ahimelech,  A  bulbar, 
are  the  only  descendants  of  Itharnar  known  to  hart 
filled  the  high-priest's  office;  and  it  would  seem  at  ii 
Abiathar  shared  the  dignity  with  Zadok  even  Wort 
the  latter  was  formally  installed  in  it,  i  is.  i-ii  u 
xxll  w.  *c 

ITH  RA,  otherwise  called  J  KTHEK  the  Iahmadne, 
1  ch.  tt.  17,  but  under  the  name  of  Ithra  designated  an 
Israelite,  and  by  Abigail,  the  sister  of  Zeruiah,  tb. 
father  of  Amasa,  who  became  the  chief  captain  of  Ab- 
salom's army,  2  8a.  xru  is.  The  peculiarities  of  tint 
connection  have  I 
trA»>A  s«. 

ITTAL  1.  Thk  Gittitk,  as  he  is  always  called- that 
is  the  native  of  Gath.  He  ap|iears  to  liave  been  the 
ablest  aud  most  devoted  of  the  friends  whom  Dartd 
made  to  himself  during  his  residence  in  Gath.  and  m 
looked  up  to  by  the  others  as  their  leader.  That  he  sat 
actually  a  native  of  Gath,  and  consequently  a  foreign*: 
by  birth,  is  expressly  intimated  by  David,  who  reminds! 
him  on  the  occasion  of  Absalom's  revolt,  that  be  sat 
"  a  stranger  and  an  exile,"  and  "  had  come  but  verier 
day,"  JSa  it.  i».  No  one.  however,  stood  more  firmly 
by  David  in  that  time  of  shaking  and  confusion  tixt 
this  converted  Philistine.  He  followed  the  kinginU, 
his  exile  with  "all  his  men,  and  all  the  little  ono 
that  were  with  him."  Such  was  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  David,  and  the  general  esteem  ■ 
which  he  was  held,  that  a  third  part  of  the  army  ** 
put  under  him,  when  preparation  was  made  for  the 
decisive  conflict  at  Mahanaim,  t  8*  xrtn  x.  That  h 
acquitted  himself  well  on  the  occasion  may  be  infenwi 
from  the  general  result  of  the  struggle,  in  respect  ta 
which  no  exception  is  taken  as  to  the  part  performed 
by  the  leader  of  the  men  of  Gath.  It  woold  smb. 
however,  that  while  his  service*  were  cheerfully  res 
dered  and  accepted  in  this  emergency,  no  permsoets 
place  was  assigned  him  beside  the  leading  officer*  of 
David's  kingdom:  this,  it  was  probably  felt,  would  U 
too  strong  a  step  to  take  in  respect  to  a  Philistine 
by  birth,  and  might  be  fitted  to  created  jealoojnr  and 
distrust.  The  name  of  Ittai,  therefore,  never  ocean 
but  in  connection  with  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  but  tie 
part  he  played  then  was  alike  honourable  to  him,  and 
to  the  master  whose  cause)  he  espoused,  and  for  wheat 
he  showed  himself  willing  even  to  hazard  his  life 

2.  Ittai.  This  name  occurs  only  once,  a*  borne  l« 
a  native  Israelite.  Among  the  thirty  honourable  asd 
heroic  men  of  David's  court  was  an  Ittai,  son  of  R»hn 
of  Gibeah  in  Benjamin;  but  how  he  < 
self  is  not  specified,  23*  xxilt ». 

ITU  RE  A,  a  district  on  the  north  of 
which  along  with  Trachonitis  formed  the  tetrarchy  < 
Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  u  ■  I 
It  is  simply  mentioned  in  this  connection  by  the  en* 
gelist,  without  any  indication  of  the  region  where  si 
lay,  or  the  limits  it  occupied;  nor  are  these  anvwwr* 
very  exactly  defined.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  1 
stretched  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hertnon  toward  t2s 
north- east  in  the  direction  of  Had  ran.  between  Puna*- 
cus  and  the  northern  part  of  the  country  anriesti' 
called  Bashan.  including  perhaps  a  little  of  the  lstfc* 
It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  fnsn  Jrtnr. 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  iCh  I.  si  -.  and  Jctur,  afc«* 
with  the  Hagaritc*  and  some  others  in  Uk  saw*  * 
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were  among  the  tribes  with  whom  the  men  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  received  for 
their  possession  the  territory  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  had 
to  make  war.  The  war  wan  successfully  waged  by  these 
parties,  and  the  children  of  Manasseh  dwelt  in  the  land, 
and  spread  "  from  Bashan  unto  Baal-hermon  and  Seir, 
and  unto  Mount  Hermon,"  1  Ch.  w,  a.  Little  compara- 
tively i*  known  of  the  region  as  it  existed  in  ancient 
times,  or  of  the  change*  through  which  it  pasted;  but 
a  portion  of  the  Ishmaelite  race  apfiear  to  have  still  held 
their  ground  in  it.  for  the  Itureans  were  noted  in  sub- 
asquent  times  for  the  usual  Arab  propensities,  and  re- 
quired to  have  strong  measures  taken  with  them. 
Before  the  Christian  era  the  district  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  formed  |>art  of  the  exten- 
sive domains  given  to  Herod.    By  him  it  was  destined 

by  the  Roman  eni]>eror. 

I'VAH,  once  written  AVA,  *  Kl  xtu.  u-,  xtui.  M; 
xlx.  u,  is  meutioned  along  with  Babylon,  Cnthah,  and 
iiainath,  as  places  from  which  the  king  of  Assyria 
brought  people  to  inhabit  Samaria,  and  also  along  with 
Sepharvaira  and  Hena  as  places  whose  gods  and  people 
Sennacherib  had  conquered.  But  no  certain  trace  of 
it  has  been  found  either  in  ancient  history  or  among 
existing  ruins.  It  seems  to  have  been  n  town  or  dis- 
trict in  the  region  of  Babylonia,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  Babylonian  deity  of 
the  same  name. 

IVORY  [Heb.  yg  {that),  which  is  properly  tooth, 

I  sit  is  often  used  of  a'rphanCt  tooth,  or  ivory,  as  the 
tooth  by  way  of  eminence;  thmJuMim.  a  compound  of 
that,  is  employed  in  1  Ki.  x.  22:  2  Ch.  ix.  21,  but  why  is 
■till  uncertain].  The  tusk  of  the  walrus  or  sea-horse, 
as  well  as  of  the  elephant, 
also  peculiarly  hart!  and 


overlaid  with  gold,  l  Ki  x  is,  and  it  formed  part  of  the 
precious  things  which  his  Tarshish  fleet  brought  from 
the  distant  regions  with  which  it  traded,  l  Ki  x.  23; 
i  Ch  ix.  si  As  the  taste  for  luxury  and  indulgence  grew, 
the  use  of  ivory  for  household  display  naturally  in- 
creased also.  Aliab  is  said  to  have  made  for  himself  an 
ivory  house;  and  the  prophet  Amos  denounces  couches, 
and  even  houses  of  ivory,  as  among  the  signs  of  inordi 
nate  luxurious  living  which  prevailed  in  the  later  days 


ivory-of  a  kind 


|1W  |      Tribute  o(  Elephant*'  Tu»k»  twuutfhl  to  T 


lie  resorted  to  in  more  ancient  times.  The  projecting 
character  of  the  elephant's  tusks  gives  them  somewhat 
of  the  appearance  of  hornt,  and  on  this  account  Eze- 
kiel  speaks  of  horns  of  ivory  as  among  the  articles  of 
Tyre's  merchandise,  ch.  xxiil  is  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  traffic  was  carried  on  in  ivory  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity;  and  that  this  was  shared  in  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  more  flourishing  periods  of  their  com- 
monwealth, is  manifest  from  the  allusions  made  to  it 
in  Scripture.  "Palaces  of  ivory"  are  spoken  of  as 
among  the  known  marks  of  royal  majesty  and  splen- 
dour. Pa.  xl».  »-,  Solomon  had  a  throne  made  of  it. 
Vol.  L 


III 


of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  as  such  destined  to  be 
brought  to  desolation,  s  KL  Brit  »;  Am  III  H;  rt  <  The 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  are  known  to  have 
indulged  the  taste  for  i%'ory  from  remote  times,  and 
specimens  of  ivory  work  have  survived  to  the  present 
day,  some  from  the  excavations  of  Nimroud.  and  some 
from  Egypt,  sup|sMcd  to  be  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Persian  invasion.  Hertslotus  speaks  of  Ethiopia  as 
one  of  the  ivory  producing  countries  (in  in);  it  paid 
twenty  large  tusks  of  ivory  as  an  article  of  tribute  to 
the  king  of  Persia  (ill  «t).  And  in  the  more  flourish 
ing  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome  the  use  of  it  for 
statues,  the  finer  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture, and  ornaments  of  various  kinrls, 
was  so  general  and  is  so  well  known,  that 
it  is  needless  to  cite  authorities  on  the 
Bubject.  One  is  disposed  at  first  to  wonder, 
that  elephants  should  have  existed  in  such 
numbers  as  to  furnish  materials  for  so  ex- 
tensive a  trade  as  appears  to  have  l>ecn 
carried  on  in  ivory.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  for  "the  last  few  yean,  the 
annual  importation  of  ivory  into  Great 
Britain  alone  has  Iteen  about  one  million 
|>ounds,  requiring  the  slaughter  of  prnlmhlv 
8000  elephants  to  furnish  it,  while  stiil 
there  is  no  api>arcnt  diminution  in  the 
sources  of  supply,  there  can  ls>  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  means  far  more  than  sufficient  must  have 
existed  for  meeting  the  demands  of  ancient  art  and 
civilization,  when  these  were  relatively  much  smaller 
than  they  are  now.  Only  two  species  of  elephants  are 
recognized — the  African  and  the  Indian  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  xize  of  the  ear.  which 
in  the  former  is  much  larger  than  in  the  latter.  The 
tusks  of  the  African  elephant  attain  sometimes  a  length 
of  8  or  even  1<»  feet,  ami  a  weight  of  100  to  120  pounds; 
but  those  of  the  Indian  elephant  are  much  shorter  and 
lighter,  while  in  the  females  they  often  scarcely  pro- 
ject beyond  the  lijis. 
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J  and  I.  It  should  l't-  understood,  tliat  while  in 
English  we  distinguish  betwixt  the  letters  I  and  J, 
there  is  no  such  distinction  in  Hebrew.  It  is  the 
same  letter,  only  in  the  one  case  placed  before  a  con- 
sonant, and  in  the  other  before  a  vowel.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  projier  pronunciation  is  that  of  the  English 
Y,  not  J — although  in  ordinary  speech  and  popular 
discourse  it  is  necessary  to  yield  to  established  usage. 

JA  ARE  OK  EGIM,  the  name,  according  to  2  Sa. 
xxi.  19,  of  the  father  of  Elhanan,  who  slew  the  brother 
of  Goliath;  but  the  text  is  understood  to  have  suffered 
corruption.  (See  under  Jaib,  which  appears  to  bo  the 
correct  name.) 

JAAZANTAH  [properly  Juazanjahu,  or  according 
to  the  pronunciation,  Yaazax-yahu,  whom  Jehovah 
trill  hear).  1.  A  man  of  some  note  at  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  who,  as  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  forces,  accompanied  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  when  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Gcda- 
liah,  i  Ki.  m  a.  But  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
with  Ishmael  in  his  treacherous  conduct  sulwequently 
toward  Gedaliah ;  he  may  rather  be  presumed  to  have 
joined  Johanan  and  the  others  in  recovering  the  prey 
from  Ishmael,  and  then  going  to  Egypt,  Je  xli  U|  xlili.  4,4. 
2.  One  of  the  elders  of  Judah,  son  of  Shaphan,  who  in 
Ezekiel's  vision  are  represented  as  conducting  the  ido- 
latrous worship  which  was  proceeding  in  Jerusalem, 
Exe.  rill.  u.  This  person  a|>]>ear*  to  have  been  singled 
out  from  the  others  on  account  of  the  symbolical  im- 
port of  his  name,  and  to  render  the  flagrant  impro- 
priety of  the  proceeding  more  manifest.  The  leader  of 
the  ideal  party  of  worshippers  bore  a  name  which  sig- 
nified Jthovak  trill  hear,  while  by  their  deeds  they 
were  virtually  proclaiming  "Jehovah  seeth  us  not, 
Jehovah  hath  forsaken  the  earth.'"  Em  rill  it  (See 
under  Ciiamiiers  of  Imagery  for  the  nature  of  the 
vision.)  3.  Another  representative  man  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  and  with  much  the  same 
design — Jaazaniah  son  of  Azur,  eh.  xt.  l,  (rod  heart,  ton 
of  help.  It  is  in  connection  with  a  prophecy  which 
utters  God's  judgmeut  upon  the  sins  of  the  land,  and 
his  determination  to  bring  all  to  desolation;  so  that  the 
names  should  be  found  to  be  like  a  bitter  mockery  of 
the  reality.  4.  A  Rechabite,  the  son  of  Jeremiah, 
with  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had  some  dealings, 
and  whom  he  pointed  to  as,  along  with  his  brethren, 
examples  to  the  covenant-people,  Jo.  xxi*  3. 

JA'AZER,  often  also  written  JA'ZER,  a  town  in 
Gilead,  taken  from  the  Amorites,  and  in  the  territory 
which  was  assigned  to  Gad,  Nu.  xx.  st  ;  mil.  3,  M ;  I  S* 
xxw.  4.  It  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites, 
Jo§.  tsi  37.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  good 
pastures,  and  also  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
Ha,  xxxu.  l ;  la  «Tt  s,».  Its  renown  for  vines  is  also  cele- 
brated by  Jeremiah,  and  a  sea  of  Jazer  spoken  of, 
ch.  cMtL  33.  What  is  meant  by  this  sea  is  not  known, 
as,  according  to  what  is  regarded  as  the  probable  Bite 
of  the  place,  there  neither  is  now.  nor  ever  was,  any 
lake  or  expanse  of  water  that  might  with  propriety  be 
designated  a  sea.  In  the  ancient  Onomattieon  of  Euse- 
hiua  the  rite  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  Roman 


miles  from  Heshbon,  and  ten  from  Philadelphia,  to  the 
west.  Modern  research  has  as  yet  thrown  no  crrUin 
light  upon  this  subject. 

J  ARAL  (rfoirrn//  ttream],  one  of  the  descendant*  J 
Cain,  and  the  son  of  Lantech  and  Adah,  o«  i*  »  He 
is  described  as  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and 
have  cattle—the  originator,  as  we  may  designate  him 

shepherd  life.  AbeL  though  a  tender  of  flocks.  »a» 
not  a  follower  of  this  mode  of  life;  as,  indeed,  tlx 
number  of  flocks  to  be  tended  in  bis  day  w  as  not  likeh 
to  have  been  such  as  to  require  his  going  to  any  dis- 
tance from  home,  or  the  cultivation  of  migratory  hahiU. 
Things  bad  reached  a  more  advanced  stage  in  Jahsli 
time,  and  he  signalized  himself  by  the  invention  J 
articles  (formed  probably  to  a  great  extent  of  skint', 
which  enabled  him  to  move  about  and  tent  it  afield. 

JAR'BOK  | /».»•••!••/  out  or  emptying],  a  brook  whk-b 
traverses  in  a  western  course  the  laud  of  Gilead,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Jordan  about  half  way  between 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  nudrrt 
name  is  Zurla  or  fkrka.  [Such  is  the  general  opinion, 
but  see  foradiflerenvone  under  Jokbehah  and  PexvilJ 
It  bounded  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  on  Uie  north,  as 
Arnon  did  on  the  south;  hence  the  children  of  1-n.i 
are  said  to  have  possessed  his  land  "  from  Arnoo  unto 
Jabbok,"  No.  rat  s«_  But  it  was  also  the  bonier  of  the 
children  of  Amnion,  whose  possessions  reached  fc>  the 
Jabbok,  a  nigged  and  precipitous  region:  whence  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  the  Israelites  are  said  U>  hate 
possessed  Sibon's  land  up  merely  to  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Amnion,  because  that  border  was  stroiif. 
Various  streams  run  into  the  Jabbok  on  its  eourw. 
but  most  of  these  are  only  mountain- torrents,  flowing 
in  winter,  dry  in  summer;  at  it*  confluence  with  the 
Jordan  the  Jabbok  itself  never  ceases  to  flow,  and  in 
the  rainy  season  is  often  a  considerable  river.  It  w* 
beside  this  brook,  and  near  one  of  its  fords,  that  the 
memorable  scene  lay  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  in  connection  with  which  his  nan' 
was  changed  into  Israel,  Q«  m»  a- 30. 

JA'BESH,  or  more  commonly  J  ABESH-G1LEAP. 
because  it  lay  in  the  extensive  transjordaaic  regw 
which  bore  the  name  of  Gilead.  It  was  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory  which  belonged  to  the  half  trrt* 
of  Manaaseh,  and  seems  to  have  been  by  much  the 
most  considerable  city  in  their  Gileadite  pussesuoss. 
It  stood  at  the  distance  of  six  Roman  miles  from  PcG* 
in  the  direction  of  Gerasa,  according  to  the  ancient 
accounts;  hut  the  memorial  of  it  has  so  compkvh 
perished,  that  the  site  is  only  with  some  protahifty 
referred  by  Robinson  to  the  ruin  of  ed-lVir  on  thf 
southern  brow  of  Wady  Yabis  (Later  Ke^  p  n»V  TV 
correctness  of  this  identification,  however,  is  liable  to 
some  doubt  (Wilton's  Nsgsb,  p.  19T  i.  On  two  or  uW 
occasions  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  hi«t>vy 
of  ancient  Israel.  The  first  proved  to  be  an  unhappy 
one  for  Jabesh.  For  some  reason  not  explained,  it 
had  sent  no  contingent  to  the  fierce  war  which  the 
other  tribes  waged,  during  the  time  of  the  judfe*, 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  and  a  strong  hand  h 
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consequence  wan  sent  tu  revenge  the  criminal  neglect. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  male,  and  many  aim  of  the 
female  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  perished  under  this  severe 
visitation;  but  four  hundred  unmarried  women  were 
*l  wired  and  given  as  wives  to  the  remnant  of  Ben- 
jamin* army.  Jo.  ui  s-u.    The  city  appears  before 
very        to  have  recovered  from  the  disaster,  and  in 
the  time  of  Saul  it  had  again  acquired  much  of  its 
former  importance.    Near  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
Xahash  the  Ammonite  brought  a  formidable  host  against 
it,  and  was  so  determined  to  reduce  the  place  to  the 
uiowt  abject  condition,  that  he  refused  even  to  accept 
their  surrender,  unless  he  was  allowed  to  thrust  out 
their  right  eyes,  and  lay  the  matter  as  a  reproach  on 
all  Israel,  l  s»  xi  t.    In  this  extremity  they  despatched 
messengers  to  the  recently  elected  king,  who  took  in- 
*tant  measures  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen 
for  the  rescue  of  Jabesh,  and  the  result  was,  not  only 
the  relief  of  the  city,  but  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
host  of  the  Ammonites.    The  people  of  Jabesh  cher- 
ished a  grateful  spirit  toward  Saul  for  this  timely  inter- 
position; and  it  is  pleasant  to  notice,  that  when  ho  and 
his  sons  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  their 
bodies  were  fastened  in  triumph  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan,  the  valiant  men  of  Jahesh-Gilead  made  a  noctur- 
nal incursion,  carried  otf  the  bodies,  and  buried  the 
bones  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  1 K*  x%A  11-13.    Such  an 
act  was  honourable  to  their  character  as  well  as  to 
their  valour,  and  David  did  not  fail  to  testify  his  ap- 
preciation of  it,  1 9s.  li.  &.    The  name  of  Jabesh  never 
occurs  again  in  Israelitish  history,  and  its  inhabitants 
doubtless  shared  the  general  fate  of  their  brethren  of 
the  ten  tribes. 

JA'BEZ.  The  name  of  a  person  belonging  to  the 
families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  mentioned  in  the 
genealogical  list  of  1  Oh.  iv.  so  abruptly,  that  no  indi- 
cation is  given,  either  of  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed, or  the  period  when  he  lived.  There  is  even  a 
kind  of  enigma  connected  with  his  name;  for  it  is  said, 


B 


that  his  mother  call* 
use  I  bare  him  with  s 


i  his 


Jabe 


a,  saying, 


On. 


would  have  tliought,  in  that  case,  that  0:eb  or  Jasel 
(he  will  give  sorrow),  not  Jabtz,  would  have  been  the 
natural  name.  Possibly  the  one  was  but  another  form 
of  the  same  word,  anil  used  interchangeably  with  it, 
although  no  instance  of  the  John  form  of  the  verb 
occurs  in  Scripture.  But  however  that  may  he,  the 
|>erson  who  bore  the  name  of  Jabez,  judging  from  the 
brief  notice  given  of  him,  appears  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly associated  with  experiences  of  trouble,  and  through 
these  was  led  to  seek  more  earnestly  the  pn.tection  and 
support  of  God.  Not  only  did  hit  mother  bear  him 
with  sorrow,  but  afterwards  he  is  said  to  have  cried 
to  God,  as  from  the  midst  of  distress,  "  Oh  that  thou 
wmildst  bless  me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my  coast,  and 
that  thine  hand  might  be  with  me,  and  that  thou 
wouldst  keep  me  from  evil,  that  it  may  not  grieve  me. " 
The  burden  of  the  request  plainly  was.  that  notwith- 
standing the  ill  omen  of  his  name,  it  might  not  prove  a 
prophecy  of  his  condition;  and  God,  it  is  said,  granted 
hu»  request.  But  uo  further  or  more  special  insight  is 
given  into  the  nature  of  his  case.  Some  of  the  rabbins 
would  identify  him  with  Othniel,  but  without  the 
alifrhtest  foundation. 

J A'BJEZ,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  said  to  be 
occupied  by  scribes,  ICfc.tt.al    As  it  is  mentioned  in 


connection  with  Salma,  who  is  called  the  father  of 
Bethlehem,  rer  M,  and  is  also  associated  with  the  Ke- 
uites,  the  probability  is,  that  it  lay  somewhere  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Beth- 
lehem. Hut  nothing  ol  ■  •Uhmu-  kind  is  known  of  it 
JA'BIN  {intdligtnll  1.  A  king  in  the  north  of 
Canaan,  whose  capital  was  Hazor,  and  who  headed 
one  of  the  most  formidable  combinations  against  which 
Joshua  had  to  contend.  All  the  trilnra  around  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  northward  towards  Hermon  and 
Damascus,  assembled  under  this  warlike  chief,  forming 
a  multitude,  as  is  said,  like  the  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore, Jos.  it  l-l,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  Joshua's  arms,  by  which  already  all  the  southern 
districts  of  the  land  had  been  subdued.  But  the  effort 
proved  altogether  unsuccessful.  Joshua  fell  upon  them 
suddenly  at  their  encampment  beside  the  waters  of 
Merom,  and  put  the  mighty  force  to  the  route.  After 
pursuing  the  vanquished  foes  far  north,  Joshua  on  his 
return  burned  Hazor,  and  slew  Jabin  the  king. 

2.  Another  Jabin,  however,  called  king  of  Canaan 
(plainly  meaning  thereby  the  northern  and  but  par- 
tially subdued  portion  of  the  land),  who  also  had  the 
seat  of  his  kingdom  at  Hazor,  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  time  of  the  judges.  The  chronology  of  the  early 
period  of  the  judges  cannot  1h*  very  exactly  fixed,  but 
the  common  reckoning  places  about  150  years  between 
and  Barak,  in  whose  time  this  second  Jabin 
It  has  been  thought  improbable  by  some  mo- 
dern interpreters,  that  a  king  of  the  same  name,  occu- 
pying the  same  capital,  and  holding  the  same  relative 
superiority,  should  have  appeared  to  repeat  virtually 
over  again  the  story  of  the  first,  within  so  com|>ara- 
tively  brief  a  period:  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
throw  the  two  accounts  into  one,  by  the  supposition  of 
only  one  Jabin,  but  of  two  victories  over  him,  an 
earlier  gained  by  Joshua,  and  a  later  by  Barak.  But 
this  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  indeed  irreconcilable  with 
the  accounts  themselves,  as  well  as  with  the  respective 
times  of  the  transactions.  For  the  Utter  Jabin  not 
only  formed  a  warlike  coalition  against  the  Israelites, 
but  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  lorded  it  over  them 
—implying  a  season  of  preceding  defection,  as  well  as 
of  prolonged  bondage  and  oppression.  The  Israelitish 
dominion  in  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine  was  for 
generations  after  the  conquest  but  very  imperfectly 
established;  and  as  the  Amalekites,  the  Midiauites, 
and  the  Philistines  in  the  south,  after  having  been 
vanquUhed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  again  and 
again  rose  to  a  temjmrary  ascendency  over  Israel,  it  is 
even  less  to  lie  wondered  at  that  the  Canaanitcs  in  the 
north  should  have  done  the  same,  as  Israel's  power 
and  defences  were  there  weaker.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least 
degree  unlikely,  that  the  person  who  jn-oved  himself 
equal  to  this  task  may  have  l>een  a  descendant  of  the 
Jabin  of  Joshua's  time,  assuming  his  name,  and  striving 
to  reconstruct  his  empire.  The  attempt  did  not  suc- 
ceed; for  the  covenant- people  under  the  command  of 
Harak  completely  broke  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor,  and 
scattered  for  ever  the  Canaanitish  hope  of  dominion. 
(At  Barak.) 

JACHIN  \ht  trill  et.niirm].    The  name  given  to 
one  of  the  pillars  which  were  set  up  in  the  porch  of 
Solomon's  temple — the  one  on  the  right  side,  l  Ki  »u.  xi 
It  derived  its  name,  doubtless,  from  the  stability  it 
appeared  to  give  to  the  part  of  the  I 
it  was  connected.    (ike  Temple.) 
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JA'CHIN.  1.  The  Knit  pnm  we  meet  with  bear- 
ing this  name,  wm  the  fourth  son  of  Simeon,  whose 
descendant*  were  from  him  called  Jachinites,  a*,  xlrt.  10, 
Nu  ixvi.  12.  2.  The  head  of  the  twenty-first  course  of 
priests  in  the  time  of  David;  of  whom  nothing  further 
is  known.  I  f\>  ix.  io-,  xil*.  n. 

JACINTH  (Greek  ixUirtoi,  hyacinth ],  the  name  first 
of  a  flower,  then  of  a  precious  stone  somewhat  resem- 
bling it  in  colour.  In  our  English  Bible  it  occurs  only 
once  in  the  former  sense.  Re.  lx.  ii|  and  once  in  Uie 
latter,  indicating  one  of  the  gums  that  are  represented 
its  forming  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Re  xxi  in.  The  Septuagint  has  given  this  as  its  render- 
ing of  Itthem  (DSrS.  E*.  <>ne  of  the  stones  in 

the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  for  which  our  translator-, 
billowing  the  Vulgate,  have  preferred  Ivjure.  The 
hyacinth  or  jacinth  stoue  was  of  various  colours,  from 
white  or  |»ale-green  to  purple-red.  Pliny  speaks  ot  it 
as  shiuing  with  a  golden  colour,  and  in  much  favour  as 
an  amulet  or  charm  against  the  plague  (B.  N.  ax»»U. »). 
It  is  related  to  the  zircon  of  mineralogists. 

JACOB  [*upplanttr\,  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  Isaac 
and  Hcbekah,  and  born  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
father's  life,  fifteen  years  before  the  death  of  Abraham, 
Go.  xx*.  T,  sa,  is.  The  name  of  this  son,  as  of  his  brother 
Esau,  was  imposed  on  account  of  apitcarauces  which 
presented  themselves  at  the  birth,  and  which  were  so 
]>eciiliar  as  to  be  deemed  typical  of  the  future  charac- 
ters of  each.  Esau  had  his  name  from  the  remarkable 
profusion  of  red  hair  which  covered  his  body:  the  indi- 
cation, it  was  thought,  of  a  wild,  somewhat  savage, 
rough  and  sensual  temperament,  such  as  certainly  l>e- 
longed  to  him  in  after-life.  The  peculiarity  in  the  case 
of  the  other  consisted  in  an  act,  the  hand  of  the  child 
Iwing  seen,  even  before  birth,  to  project,  and  lay  hold 
of  his  brother's  heel.  The  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
has  I  .  .  n  called  in  question ;  but  a  medical  authority, 
Truten,  quoted  by  Kurtz  (Hut  of  old  c«t  mcl  as),  has 
vindicated  it:  "We  account  for  the  circumstance  in 
this  way,  that  generally  twins  are  smaller  than  when 
there  is  only  one  child.  In  those  cases  the  delivery  is 
usually  rapid,  and  certain  parts  of  the  child  fall  for- 
ward.'' The  act  itself  of  taking  hold  by  the  heel  is  the 
part  of  a  wrestler,  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  com- 
batants, who  when  cast  on  the  ground  naturally  tries, 
by  seizing  the  heel  of  his  more  powerful  adversary,  to 
overturn  him,  and  so  to  effect  by  stratagem  what  he 
failed  to  accomplish  by  force.  Hence,  to  hold  by  the 
heel  came  to  be  much  the  same  as  to  supplant— the  Jacob, 
in  the  merely  natural  sense,  would  bo  one  watching 
his  opportunity  to  trip— striving  by  policy,  or  it  may 
be  by  guile,  to  prevail  over  another.  Of  this,  certainly, 
there  was  but  too  much  seen  in  the  earlier  history  of 
Jacob  ,  he  did  not  belie  his  name,  although  by' the 
grace  of  (!od  the  old  here  liecame  transformed  into  a 
new  -what  was  at  first  sought  by  natural  craft  was 
»t  last  won  by  a  divine  skill— by  the  artless  simplicity 
and  strength  of  faith. 

The  double  presage  thus  given  at  the  birth  of  these 
singular  children  w-as  preceded  by  one  still  earlier — 
occasioned  by  the  sense  of  a  violent  struggle  in  the  womb 
of  the  mother.  Her  painful  sensations  led  her  to  make 
inquiry  at  the  I*>rd  concerning  the  meaning  of  what 
she  felt:  aud  it  was  told  Rebekah  (though  how  she  got 
the  answer  we  know  not*  that  there  were  two  nations 
in  her  womb,  and  that  two  manner  of  people  should  be  |  by  a 


separated  from  her;  that  the  one  should  be 
than  the  other,  and  that  the  elder  thoukl  tore  the 
younger,  u«.  xx»  ».  This  plaiuly  bespoke  »  outuag 
rivalry  and  strife  between  the  two  children,  which 
should  also  become  hereditary  in  their  offsprini;.  while 
the  superiority  was  to  lie  mainly  ou  the  side  of  the 
younger  and  his  posterity.  The  whole  history  both  of 
the  men  themselves,  and  of  the  nations  that  »}ituds 
from  them,  gave  but  too  ample  confirmation  to  thk 
singular  announcement. 

As  the  youths  were  ripening  to  manhood,  the  diffe- 
rent natures  displayed  themselves  in  the  modes  of  life 
they  respectively  pursued;  and  in  contrast  to  K»ao, 
who  began  to  be  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  tki  J. 
it  is  said  of  Jacob,  that  "he  was  a  plain  man,  dwell- 
ing in  tents,"  Q«.  xx».  J7-.  that  is,  he  was  a  youth  J 
simple  manners  and  quiet  life,  with  nothing  aboot 
him  of  hemic  energy  or  resolute  daring,  leading  him 
to  court  scenes  of  peril  and  adventure.  Such  a  dispo- 
sition and  course  of  life  would  naturally  keep  him  much 
beside  his  mother,  and  give  him  many  opportunitu*  of 
growing  upon  her  affection.  It  should  also  have  dot* 
so,  one  is  apt  to  think,  with  the  mild,  peaceful,  ami 
retiring  Isaac,  whose  image  Jacob  so  markedly  Lure, 
and  in  whose  steps  be  so  closely  walked.  Yet  it  wm 
Esau,  rather  than  Jacob,  whom  Isaac  loved,  and  ih>, 
it  is  said,  "because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison sa 
unworthy  reason,  certainly,  for  a  strong  predilectiou- 
but  perhaps  insensibly  heightened  by  an  undue  ap- 
preciation of  the  qualities  in  Ksau's  mind  (so  diffctvui 
from  Isaac's  own),  which  made  the  hunting  fur  veni 
son  a  favourite  employ.  He  might  think  Jacob*  fe* 
active  and  energetic  disposition,  in  oompariwn  "i 
Esau's,  a  symptom  of  weakness,  rendering  hun  prola- 
te unmanly  compliances,  and  consequently  hut  p>«  r!_T 
fitted  to  head  the  fortunes  of  a  family,  which  had  to 
maintain  its  ground,  and  hold  on  its  way  to  the  a«-ru 
dency,  in  the  face  of  numerous  and  formidable  tot- 
mies.  A  more  spiritual  sense  and  a  more  reahnse 
faith  would  have  corrected  such  impressions;  butitwa* 
here  precisely  where  the  character  of  Isaac  wa« 
defective  (see  Ihaac),  and  Kchekah  appear*  in  »'B* 
measure  to  have  possessed  what  her  husband  omirara 
tively  wanted.  She  hail,  too,  the  advantage  of  havis? 
been  brought  into  closer  contact  with  God  from  the 
first  resjiecting  her  two  children;  and  though  we  can- 
not doubt,  that  the  oracle  going  before  their  birth,  and 
the  remarkable  circumstances  by  which  the 
accompanied,  would  lie  communicated  also  to 
yet  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  make 
a  greatly  deeper 
and  dispose  her  to 
oliservant  eye  the 
grew  to  manhood. 

But  with  such  a  temper  as  Jacob's,  placed  sionpifc 
that  of  Esau,  one  might  say  it  was  his  tnisfortinw. 
rather  than  his  privilege,  to  know  so  much  conewma* 
the  future,  as  that  the  superiority  was  somehow  In 
liecome  his.  For,  in  order  to  make  good  what  he  mw* 
or  less  clearly  apprehended  to  he  in  his  destiny,  it  aato 
rally  led  him  to  anticipate  Providence,  and  to  ply  arc 
ficial  resources  which  might  hasten  forward  the  remit 
It  was  clear  he  could  never  cope  successfully  with  h» 
brother  bv  strength  of  arm,  or  by  dint  of  those  qualiU* 
which,  in  worldly  affairs,  usually  secure  for  a  roan  d* 
his  fellows;  but  he  might  posaiMy  *•  " 

,.Jict 


upon  the  mind  of  RehrkaL 
th  a  more  thoughtful  asd 
of  the  youths  aa  the? 
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Here,  the  rough,  impulsive, 
formed  aii  clement  of  weakness,  which  Jacob  might 
readily  hope  to  turn  to  account.    And  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  doing  no  on  a  certain  occasion,  when 
Esau  came  in  from  the  6eld  faint  and  weary,  and  be- 
sought Jacob  with  passionate  earnestness  to  give  him 
to  partake  of  the  dish  of  1  entile  pottage,  which  be  was 
at  the  time  making  ready.    An  unselfish,  generous 
spirit  would  have  promptly  complied  with  such  a  re- 
quest, thinking  of  nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  beyond 
giving  relief  to  a  brother'*  necessities.    But  Jacob  had 
lost  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  love  toward  liis 
brother,  by  fixing  his  eye  too  intently  on  the  prospec- 
tive elevation  of  his  state,  and  contriving  how  he  might 
reach  it.    So,  taking  his  brother  here  by  the  weak  side, 
he  got  him  pledged  to  surrender  his  birthright,  as  the 
condition  on  which  he  was  to  receive  of  the  desired 
|>ottage.    A  sin  and  folly  on  both  sides;  on  Esau's,  to 
part,  for  so  small  a  gratification,  with  the  honour  and 
advantage  connected,  by  common  usage,  if  not  by 
divine  right,  with  primogeniture;  and  on  Jacob's,  to 
imagine  that  a  boon  so  ungenerously  and  stealthily 
acquired,  should  be  viewed  either  by  (tod  or  man  as 
validly  obtained.    Not  thus  could  the  oracle  be  made 
good,  tliat  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger:  while 
still,  in  the  thoughtless  indifference  of  the  one,  and  the 
eager  solicitude  of  the  other,  respecting  the  destined 
superiority,  no  doubtful  indication  was  given  of  the 
result  in  which  the  struggle  should  issue. 

A  long  interval,  apparently,  ela|*tes  between  this  and 
the  next  incident  recorded  in  the  life  of  Jacob.  Mean- 
while Esau  has  taken  to  himself  wives,  first  one,  then 
another,  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  giving  thereby 
additional  proof  of  his  essentially  profane,  heathenish 
tendencies,  and  deepening  the  conviction  in  Rehckah's 
mind  of  his  unfitness  to  represent  the  |ieculiar  interests 
of  the  covenant.    Yet  Isaac  retained  still  his  predilec- 
tion for  this  son,  and  at  length  formed,  and  announced 
the  pur|HKte  of  bestowing  upon  him  the  blessing  -which, 
had  the  purpose  been  allowed  to  take  effect,  would  have 
conferred  on  Esau,  not  only  the  double  portion  of  goods, 
and  the  natural  ascendency  pro|>erly  belonging  to  the 
first-born,  but  also  the  special  favour  of  God  and  the 
heritage  of  Canaan.    The  circumstances  connected  with 
this  unfortunate  transaction,  and  the  guilt  in  which  the 
several  parties  concerned  were  respectively  involved  by 
it.  have  lieen  related  in  the  life  of  Isaac,  and  need  no't 
now  be  particularly  referred  to.    Jacob's  tendency  to 
artful  and  cunning  policy  took,  ou  this  <»ccasion,  the 
form  of  deliberate  and  wilful  deception — somewhat  re- 
lieved as  to  his  personal  guilt  by  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  his  mother  to  adopt  the  course  he  did.    But  this 
cannot  really  go  very  far  in  the  way  of  palliation.  For 
Jacob  wan  now,  not  only  a  person  of  mature  years, 
hut.  on  any  com|»utation,  well  advanced  in  life.  The 


|  be  was  130  years  old.  The  38  added  to  H  make  52 
1  for  the  time  of  his  entering  into  an  arrangement  with 
Laban;  and  allowing  1  year  between  that  and  his  de- 
!  parture  from  his  father's  roof,  it  will  leave  77  for  the 
actual  period  of  his  departure  from  Canaan.  Between 
this  period,  again,  and  the  transactions  regarding  the 
blessing,  if  we  assign  seven  years,  we  shall  obviously 
make  a  large  allowance;  so  that  Jacob  must  apparently 
have  been  somewhere  about  seventy  when  be  got  the 
blessing. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  life  of  this  patriarch,  which  it  is  not  quite  easy  to 
account  for,  tliat  he  should  have  passed  such  a  pro- 
longed time  of  inaction  in  his  father's  tent,  and  should 
only  have  entered  on  his  pro|ieT  career  at  a  period  when 
we  might  have  expected  to  hear  of  his  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  infirmities  of  age.  There  are  considerations, 
however,  which  serve  in  a  good  degree  to  lighten,  if 
not  wholly  to  remove,  the  difficulty.  It  seems  plain, 
both  in  regard  to  him  and  to  Esau,  and  was  probably 
intended  as  a  sign  of  the  preternatural  power  inter- 
mingling with  the  affairs  of  the  covenant,  tliat  an  extra- 
ordinary measure  of  vital  force  and  energy  belonged  to 
them.  We  see  this  in  the  unusual  appearances  at  their 
birth,  already  referred  to,  which  were  also  manifesta- 
tions of  precocious  strength;  and  again,  in  the  longevity, 
coupled  with  continued  vigour  and  elasticity  of  frame, 
to  which  they  both  attained.  When  Jacob  returned 
from  Mesopotamia,  though  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  under  a  hundred  years  old,  they  Imth  acted  like 
men  in  the  prime  of  life;  and  even  twenty  years  later, 
we  find  them  coming  from  some  distance  and  attending 
the  funeral  of  their  father  Isaac,  Oc.  hit.  »,  Such  a 
sustained  virility  was  in  all  probability  connected  with 
a  comparatively  slow  development;  and  Jacob  at  seventy 
may  not  have  been  relatively  more  advanced — in  reality 
lie  appears  to  have  been  even  less  advanced — than  the 
generality  of  men  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Then,  as  regards 
his  strange  delay  in  seeking  to  have  a  wife  and  family 
of  his  own — strange,  wlien  one  thinks  of  his  impatient 
striving  in  other  respects  after  a  personal  connection 
w  ith  the  seed  of  blessing — the  languor  and  inactivity 
of  his  father  must  be  taken  into  account;  and  more  than 
that,  the  misdirected  bias  of  Isaac's  mind  in  reference 
to  the  two  sons.  If  he  had  rightly  interpreted  the  in 
•lications  of  God's  will  concerning  them,  and  had  care- 
fully watched  their  respective  tendencies,  he  would 
have  adopted  timely  measures  for  the  marriage  of  Jacob 
with  some  relative  of  his  own  in  northern  Syria.  But 
having  failed  to  concern  himself  about  this,  and  Jacob, 
on  his  part,  justly  deeming  it  improper  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  year  after  year 
passed  on  without  any  decisive  step  being  taken.  Isaac 
too,  it  would  appear,  began  comparatively  early  to  fall 
into  an  infirm  state  of  health;  and,  from  that  time,  it 
would  naturally  seem  to  both  Isaac  and  liehekah  the 


ordinary  reckoning  makes  him  near  eighty  years  old 
when  he  net  out  for  Padan-aram;  anil  as  the  necessity  I  most  expedient  course  to  wait  till  the  termination  of 
for  his  going  thither  arose  out  of  the  part  he  acted  in  |  Isaac's  life,  when,  without  raising  the 
reference  to  the  blessing,  there  could  scarcely  lie  more 
at  the  utmost  than  a  few  years  between  the  one  event 
and  the  other.  At  the  time  of  Joseph's  birth  his  period 
of  fourteen  years'  service  for  his  two  wives  appears  to 
have  just  expired,  as  he  then  made  his  first  demand  for 
wages,  Oo  uiK-s,  xxxt  41;  and  about  thirty-eight  years 
after  (viz.  thirty  for  Joseph's  age  when  he  stood  before 
Pharaoh,  and  seven  of  plenty,  and  about  three  of  famine. 
Qm.  xu  u>.  th  «).  we  find  Jacob  declaring  to  Pharaoh  that 


as  to  the  comparative  claims  of  the  two  brothers,  the 
family  relations  of  Jacob  might  be  quietly  adjusted. 
There  was  evidently  in  the  course  adopted  too  much  of 
the  craft  and  policy  of  human  wisdom;  and  if  the  pro 
vidence  of  God  had  not  interfered  to  force  on  a  crisis, 
worse  evils  might  have  happened  than  those  which 
actually  fell  out. 

The  "immediate  results  of  the  deceit  practised  bv 
Jacob  on  his  father  in  connection  with  the  blessing, 
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were  such  as  to  show  the  utter  folly  of  attempting  after 
this  manner  to  work  out  God's  purposes.  Instead  of 
getting  the  first  place  of  honour  in  the  family,  he  was 
the  object  of  deadly  hatred,  not  secure  even  of  life;  and 
instead  of  a  double  portion  of  the  patrimonial  posses- 
sions, he  had  to  go  forth  with  his  staff  in  his  hand,  a 
poor  exile  fleeing  for  safety  to  a  distant  land.  His 
crooked  policy  would  have  supplanted  himself  as  well 
as  Esau,  had  not  God,  out  of  regard  to  his  own  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  faith  which  still,  amid  all  that  was 
wrong  in  l**baviour,  held  possession  of  the  patriarch's 
heart,  graciously  interposed  to  give  a  new  turn  to 
affair*.  It  is  only  now,  when  God  begins  to  work  for 
him,  that  Jacob's  career,  as  the  heir  of  covenant- bless- 
ing, properly  commences.  Like  his  father  Isaac  as  to 
birth,  so  Jacob,  as  to  his  jmsitiou  and  fortune,  was  to 
be  emphatically  the  product  of  grace;  he  was  to  have 
all  given  him  anew,  given  direct  from  above,  as  if  in 
him,  who  was  to  be  in  the  stricter  sense  the  head  of  the 
covenant-people,  the  covenant  itself  should  find  a  fresh 
beginning.  Therefore,  the  depths  of  his  poverty  and 
abasement  were  made  the  occasion  for  displaying  the 
riches  of  the  divine  mercy  and  goodness.  And  before 
setting  out  from  his  father's  tent,  he  gets  from  his  father 
the  full  Abrahamic  blessing,  more  explicitly  and  roundly 
uttered  than  before;  he  is  charged  also  to  go  and  take 
a  wife,  not  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  but  of  the  house 
of  Bethuel  the  Syrian,  Go  esvHL  1-4  Not  only  so,  but 
when,  on  the  first  evening  after  his  departure  from 
Beersheba,  feeling,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  do,  desolate 
and  forlorn,  with  nothing  but  the  stones  for  his  pillow, 
and  the  naked  earth  for  his  couch,  the  God  of  the  cove- 
nant appeared  to  him  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
assuring and  comforting  his  heart — gave  him,  under 
the  vision  of  a  ladder  reaching  up  to  the  highest 
heavens,  with  angels  ascending  and  descending,  to 
know,  that  however  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  men 
on  earth,  the  way  was  still  open  for  him  into  the  pre- 
sence-chamber above;  while  God  himself,  as  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  was  seen  standing  at  the  top, 
and  confirmed  in  his  behalf  the  covenant  mad©  with  his 
fathers,  assuring  him  of  the  heritage  of  Canaan,  and  a 
multitudinous  seed  of  blessing  to  occupy  it.  We  can 
easily  understand  what  another  man  Jacob  rose  from 
such  a  scene  than  when  he  lay  down.  The  God  whom 
he  had  offended  by  his  sin,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
been  frowning  on  him  in  his  providence,  was  unex- 
pectedly found  to  be  near,  with  thoughts  of  peace  and 
assurances  of  blessing;  aud  Jacob,  at  once  awed  and 
gladdened  by  what  had  passed,  called  the  place  Bethel 
(God's  house),  anointed  the  stony  pillow  on  which  his 
head  had  reposed,  and  vowed,  that  if  he  was  brought 
back  in  peace,  he  would  return  to  worship  there,  and 
would  give  God  the  tenth  of  all  he  might  gain.  (For 
the  forms  here  assumed  by  Jacob  to  give  expression  to 
Ins  pious  gratitude,  tee  Amoistino  and  Tithkm.) 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  tilings  which  befell 
Jacob  when  he  reached  Padan-aram,  or  the  fortunes 
which  awaited  him  there:  his  reception  in  the  house  of 
Laban— his  attachment  to  Kachel,  the  younger  daughter 
of  Lahan—  his  engagement  to  serve  for  her  seven  years 
— the  trick  played  upon  him  by  the  substitution  of 
Leall  for  Kachel  on  the  wedding- night —his  subsequent 
marriage  to  liachel  on  agreeing  to  serve  a  second  period 
of  seven  .years — the  family  that  gradually  accrued  to 
him  through  these  wives,  and  the  two  concubines  they 
presented  to  him— finally,  the  possessions  in  flocks  and 


herds  which  he  acquired  during  the  six  I 
that  he  served  for  wages— all  these  are  narrated  with 
remarkable  naturalness  and  simplicity  by  the  sscred 
historian,  and  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible 
Jacob  cannot  be  throughout  justified  in  them,  though 
he  appears  rather  as  one  pliantlv  concurring  in  whit 
they  contained  of  evil,  than  himself  desiring  or  seeking 
it.    Such  was  tlte  case  j«articularly  in  respect  to  hit 
polygamy  and  concubinage,  which  brought  along  with 
them  many  domestic  troubles,  the  clear  marks  in  pro- 
vidence of  their  impropriety;  but  which  Jacob  appear* 
to  have  no  way  sought,  which  were  pressed  upon  him 
indeed  by  others,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  only  eratl 
in  not  putting  the  proposals  from  him.    In  the  un.»i«s 
be  adopted,  however,  to  appropriate  a  larger  nhare  uun 
might  otherwise  have  fallen  to  him  of  Lahan's  ftcb, 
Go  xxx.  37-4S,  we  cannot  but  observe  something  of  the 
natural  tendency  in  Jacob's  mind  to  artful  stratagem 
But  it  is  wrong  to  charge  him  in  such  a  proo-ediw: 
with  a  disposition  to  overreach  and  defraud;  since  be 
acted  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  an  explicit  imm- 
inent, and  only  took  advantage  of  a  known  law  of 
nature,  which  has  after  all  but  a  limited  range  of  open 
tion,  and  would  have  yielded  no  appreciable  result  in 
his  behalf,  unless  it  had  been  approved  and  seconded 
by  the  agency  of  a  higher  power.    Jacob  himself  knew 
perfectly  that  the  success  attending  the  measure  in 
God's  rather  than  his  own,  Ga  natt  it    It  rot  G«d  t 
interposition  to  do  him  right;  and  it  had  been  better  if 
Jacob  had  simply  left  it  to  such  interposition.    But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  Laban  Jacob  had  •  very 
selfish,  cunning,  and  niggardly  master  to  deal  with;  not 
who  grudged  even  the  equitable  recompenses  which  he 
was  entitled  to  for  the  eminent  services  he  had  mi 
dercd  him.  And  that  Laban  was  both  faithfully  served, 
and  had  been  an  immense  gainer  in  a  worldly  respect 
by  reason  of  Jacob's  connection  with  him,  was  bold!}' 
asserted  by  Jacob,  in  (he  altercation  that  ensued  no 
his  departure  from  Mesopotamia,  and  not  disavowal 
by  Latian  himself,  Ge.xxti.  37-U.  A  sup 
plainly  wrought  in  God's  dealings  at  this  time 
his  servant,  showing,  in  ways  which  the  world  itseli 
could  appreciate,  that  through  Jacob,  as  the  pecuhtf 
child  and  representative  of  the  covenant,  he  was  both 
singularly  blessed  and  made  a  blessing.    The  prcsptrity 
accorded  to  him,  however,  proved  more  than  Lilac 
and  his  sons  could  bear;  looking  rattier  to  Jacob's  gain* 
in  their  sen-ice,  than  to  their  own  through  him,  they 
first  changed  his  wages,  as  he  says,  tin  times— meacicc 
probably  nothing  more  than  with  considerable  hv 
quency— and,  when  this  failed,  they  began  to  frown  ■ 
him  with  displeasure,  and  speak  against  him  as  a  ptos 
derer  of  their  property.    Jacob  therefore  wisely  judee-l 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave.    But  could  he  safeh 
return  to  the  land  of  Canaan?    Might  he  not  meet 
there  with  even  worse  treatment  from  Esau  than  b» 
was  doing  from  Laban  ?    So  be  naturally  dreaded:  bo' 
God  mercifully  appeared  to  relieve  him  of  his  »pprth« 
Bions,  and  said,  "  Return  unto  the  land  of  thy  father*, 
and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  be  with  thee,"  G*  mi  i 
Accordingly,  having  gained  the  consent  of  his  Wwt 
he  concerted  measures  for  departing,  and  did  so  with 
such  secrecy,  that  he  was  three  days  on  his  journey 
before  Laban  was  even  apprised  of  his  intention.  Ot 
hearing  what  had  happened,  Laban  in  hot  rag*  pursued 
after  them;  but  was  admonished  by  God,  before  be 
overtook  tbem  in  the  land  of  Gilcod,  to  beware  of  Mf 
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anything  to  hurt  them.  The  matter  ended,  after  a 
sharp  interchange  of  words,  in  a  friendly  greeting  and 
reconciliation;  and  the  two  parties  (in  accordance  with 
a  custom  of  the  times)  raised  together  a  heap  of  stones 
as  a  witness  of  their  sincerity,  and  of  the  mutual  good 
faith  which  they  pledged  beside  it.  Laban  parted  with 
his  daughters  and  bis  son-in-law  with  a  salutation  and 
a  blessing. 

So  far  things  have  gone  prosperously  with  Jacob; 
the  word  of  God  to  him  at  Bethel  promising  protection 
and  blessing  has  been  wonderfully  verified;  and  with  a 
numerous  family  and  large  possessions,  he  ha*  again 
reached  in  safety  the  borders  of  Canaan.  But  is  there 
still  no  danger  in  front!  Shortly  after  parting  with 
Laban,  he  met,  we  are  told,  troops  of  angels,  Appa- 
rently a  double  band,  and  wearing  somewhat  of  a  warlike 
aspect,  for  he  called  the  place  in  honour  of  them  by  the 
name  of  MaAanain — two  hosts,  0«  xxxli.  1,1.  Wljether 
this  sight  was  presented  to  him  in  vision,  or  took  place 
as  an  occurrence  in  the  sphere  of  ordinary  life,  may  be 
questioned  (though  the  latter  supposition  seems  best  to 
accord  with  the  narrative) ;  but  it  is  not  of  material 
moment;  for  either  way  the  appearance  was  a  reality, 
and  bore  tlie  character  of  a  specific  revelation  to  Jacob, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
It  formed  a  fitting  counterpart  to  what  he  formerly  had 
seen  at  Bethel;  angels  then  were  employed  to  indicate 
the  peaceful  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  heavenly 
world,  when  obliged  to  retire  from  Canaan;  and  now, 
on  his  return,  they  are  again  employed  with  a  like 
friendly  intent — to  give  warning,  indeed,  of  a  hostile 
encounter,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  him  of  the 
powerful  guardianship  and  support  of  Heaven.  The 
former  part  of  the  design  was  not  long  in  finding  con- 
firmation. For,  on  sending  messengers  to  his  brother 
Esau  with  a  friendly  greeting,  and  apprising  him  of 
his  safe  return,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  sojourn  in 
Mesopotamia,  he  learned  that  Esau  was  on  his  way  to 
meet  him  with  a  host  of  -100  men.  There  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  (especially  after  the  preliminary  inti- 
mation given  through  the  angelic  bands)  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  Esau  in  advancing  toward  his  brother  with 
such  a  force.  The  news  of  Jacob's  reappearance  in 
Canaan,  and  that  no  longer  as  a  dependant  upon  others, 
but  as  possessed  of  ample  means  and  a  considerable 
retinue,  awoke  into  fresh  activity  the  slumbering  re- 
venge of  Esau,  and  led  him,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  resolve  on  bringing  the  controversy  between  them 
to  a  decisive  issue.  This  appears  from  the  whole  nar- 
rative to  be  so  plainly  the  true  state  of  matters,  that  it 
seems  needless  to  refer  to  other  views  that  have  been 
taken  of  it.  But  Jacob  was  not  the  man  at  any  time 
to  repel  force  with  force;  and  he  had  now  learned  by  a 
variety  of  experiences  where  the  real  secret  of  his  safety 
and  strength  lay.  His  first  impressions,  however,  on 
getting  the  intelligence  were  those  of  trembling  anxiety 
and  fear;  but  on  recovering  himself  a  little,  he  called  to 
his  aid  the  two  great  weapons  of  the  believer— pains 
and  prayer.  He  first  divided  his  people,  with  the 
fWks  and  herds,  into  two  companies,  so  that  if  the  one 
were  attacked,  the  other  might  escape.  Then  he  threw 
himself  in  earnest  prayer  and  supplication  on  the  cove- 
nant-mercy and  faithfulness  of  God,  putting  God  in 
mind  of  his  past  loving-kindnesses,  at  once  great  and 
undeserved,  reminding  him  also  of  the  express  charge 
he  had  given  Jacob  to  return  to  Canaan,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  his  gracious  presence,  and  imploring  him  now  | 


to  establish  the  hopes  be  had  inspired  by  granting  de- 
liverance from  the  handB  of  Esau.  So  ended  the  first 
night;  but  on  the  following  day  further  measures  were 
resorted  to  by  Jacob,  though  still  in  the  same  direction. 
Aware  of  the  melting  power  of  kindness,  and  how  "a 
gift  in  secret  pacifieth  anger,"  he  resolved  on  giving 
from  his  substance  a  munificent  present  to  Esau — 
placing  each  kind  by  itself,  one  after  the  other,  in  a 
succession  of  droves — so  that  on  hearing  as  he  passed 
drove  after  drove,  the  touching  words,  "  A  present  sent 
to  my  lord  Esau  from  thy  sen-ant  Jacob,"  it  might  be 
like  the  pouring  of  live  coals  on  the  head  of  his  wrathful 
enmity.  How  could  be  let  his  fury  explode  against  a 
brother  who  showed  himself  so  anxious  to  be  on  terms 
of  peace  with  him  ?  It  could  scarcely  be,  unless  there 
were  still  in  Jacob's  condition  the  grounds  of  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  God,  not  yet  altogether  settled, 
and  imperilling  the  success  even  of  the  best  efforts  and 
the  most  skilful  preparations. 

That  there  really  was  something  of  the  sort  now 
supposed  seems  plain  from  what  ensued.  Jacob  had 
made  all  his  arrangements,  and  had  got  his  family, 
as  well  as  his  substance,  transported  over  the  Jabbok 
—a  brook  that  traverses  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  runs 
into  the  Jordan  about  half  way  between  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea — himself  remaining  behind 
for  the  night.  It  is  not  said  for  what  purpose  he  so 
remained,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  for 
close  and  solitary  dealing  with  God.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, one  suddenly  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
and  in  the  guise  of  an  enemy  wrestling  with  him  and 
contending  for  the  mastery.  Esau  was  still  at  some 
distance,  but  here  was  an  adversary  already  present, 
with  whom  Jacob  had  to  maintain  a  severe  and  peri- 
lous conflict  —  and  this  plainly  an  adversary  in  ap- 
pearance only  human,  but  in  reality  the  angel  of  the 
Lord's  presence.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You 
have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  enmity  of  one  mightier 
than  E«au,  and  if  you  can  only  prevail  in  getting  de- 
liverance from  this,  there  is  no  fear  that  matters  will 
go  well  with  you  otherwise :  right  with  God,  you  may 
trust  him  to  set  you  right  with  your  brother."  The 
ground  ami  reason  of  the  matter  lay  in  Jacob's  deceit- 
ful and  wicked  conduct  before  leaving  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  had  fearfully  compromised  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  brought  disturbance  into  Jacob's  rela- 
tion to  the  covenant.  Leaving  the  land  of  Canaan 
covered  with  guilt,  and  liable  to  wrath,  he  must  now 
re-enter  it  amid  sharp  contending,  such  as  might 
lead  to  great  search! rigs  of  heart,  deep  spiritual  abase- 
ment, and  the  renunciation  of  all  sinful  and  crooked 
devices,  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity and  confidence  in  God,  which  it  became  him  to 
exercise.  In  the  earnest  conflict  he  maintained  his 
ground,  till  the  heavenly  combatant  touched  the  hollow 
of  his  thigh  and  put  it  out  of  joint—  in  token  of  the 
supernatural  might  which  this  mysterious  antagonist 
had  at  Ids  command,  and  showing  how  easy  it  had 
been  for  him  (if  he  had  so  pleased)  to  gain  the  mastery. 
But  even  then  Jacob  would  not  quit  his  hold :  nay,  all 
the  more  he  would  retain  it,  since  now  he  could  do 
nothing  more,  and  since  also  it  was  plain  he  had  to  do 
with  one  who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his 
hand;  he  would  therefore  not  let  him  go  till  he  ob- 
tained a  blessing.  Faith  thus  wrought  mightily  out  of 
human  weakness — strong  by  reason  of  its  clinging 
affection,  and  its  beseeching  importunity  for  the  favour 
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of  Heaven;  as  expressed  in  Hosea  xii.  4,  "By  bin 
strength  ho  had  power  with  God ;  yea,  he  had  power 
over  the  angel,  and  prevailed;  he  wept  and  made  Re- 
plication unto  him."  In  attestation  of  the  fact,  and 
for  a  suitable  commemoration  of  it,  he  had  hut  name 
changed  from  Jacob  to  itratl  (combatant  or  wrestler 
with  God)j  "for  an  a  prince,"  it  wan  added  liy  way  of 
explanation,  "hast  thou  power  with  (wsl  and  with 
men,  and  haft  prevailed."  Jacob,  in  turn,  naked  after 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  wrestled  with  him — 
not  as  if  auy  longer  ignorant  who  it  might  be,  but 
wishing  to  have  the  character  or  manifestation  of  God- 
head, as  this  had  now  appeared  to  him,  embodied  in  a 
significant  and  appropriate  name.  His  request,  how- 
ever, was  denied :  the  divine  wrestler  withdrew,  after 
having  blessed  him.  But  Jacob  himself  gave  a  name 
to  the  place,  near  the  Jabbok,  where  the  memorable 
transaction  had  occurred;  he  called  it  Ptnitl  (the  face 
of  God);  "for,"  said  he,  "1  have  seen  God  face  to  face, 
and  my  life  is  preserved,"  Uo  mil  ivji  The  contest 
indicated  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  reverse;  but 
his  preservation  was  the  sign  of  reconciliation  and 


After  this  night  of  anxious  but  triumphant  wrestling, 
Jacob  rose  from  Peniel  with  the  sun  shining  upon  him 
—an  emblem  of  the  bright  and  radiant  hope  which 
now  illuminated  his  inner  man ;  and  went  on  his  way 
lialting  weaken  I'd  corporeally  by  the  conflict  in  which 
he  had  engaged,  that  he  might  have  no  confidence  in 
the  flesh,  but  strong  in  the  divine  favour  and  bleat- 
ing. Accordingly,  when  Esau  approached  with  his 
formidable  host,  all  hostile  feelingB  gave  way ;  the 
victory  had  been  already  won  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
things;  and  He,  who  turneth  the  hearts  of  kings  like 
the  rivers  of  water,  made  the  heart  of  Esau  melt  like 
wax  before  the  liberal  gifts,  the  humble  demeanour,  and 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  brother.  They  embraced  each 
other  as  brethren;  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  and 
for  anything  that  appears  during  the  remainder  of  their 
personal  lives,  they  maintained  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions. After  residing  for  a  little  on  the  farther  side 
of  Jordan,  at  a  placet  called  Kucooth,  from  Jacob's 
having  erected  there  Istoth*  (Heb.  turroth)  for  his 
cattle,  he  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  his  tent 
near  Shechein — ultimately  the  centre  of  the  Samari- 
tans. [In  the  received  text  it  is  said,  Q«.  xixill.  is,  "  He 
came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem;"  but  some  prefer 
the  reading  Shalom,  "he  came  in  peace  to  city  of 
Shechem."]  There  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground  from 
the  family  of  Shechem,  and  obtained  a  footing  among 
the  people  as  a  man  of  substance,  whose  friendship 
it  was  desirable  to  cultivate.  But  such  unfortunate 
results  ere  long  came  out  of  this  connection,  that 
one  may  well  doubt  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of 
Jacob's  course  in  taking  it.  No  reason  is  assigned 
in  the  sacred  narrative  for  Jacob's  going  thus  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  heart  of  Canaan;  but  the  step 
was  so  peculiar,  that  wo  can  scarcely  doubt  some 
weighty  considerations  influenced  him.  The  obviously 
natural  course  would  have  been  for  him  to  go  some- 
where toward  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  where 
his  aged  father  still  lived  at  Beersheba,  and  whither, 
we  may  certainly  conclude.  Jacob  soon  repaired  to 
pay.  at  least,  a  temporary  visit.  But  he  probably 
dreaded  tho  effects  which  might  be  produced  on  the 
miml  of  Esau,  if  he  should  settle  so  near  to  his 
father's  possesions,  in  which  Esau  would  still  be  dis- 


posed to  claim  the  largest  interest;  and  it  might 
fitted  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  people  of 
if  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  families  and  dependant*,  of 
Isaac  and  his  two  sons  should  all  congregate  Wither, 
and  thereby  spread  themselves  over  a  large  tract  of 
contiguous  country.  Better  that  this  junior  branch 
should  separate  himself  from  the  others,  and  try  to 
make  good  a  settlement  in  the  heart  of  the  land:  might 
it  not  also  form  a  more  advantageous  position,  from 
which  to  operate  with  effect  upon  the  country  at  large  I 
Such  thoughts  woxdd  quite  naturally  present  themselves 
to  Jacob,  and  might  well  have  deserved  conside ration, 
had  it  not  been  for  other  things,  which  he  seemed  for 
the  time  to  overlook — especially  a  vow  of  his  own  con- 
nected with  Bethel,  not  far  from  Beersheba,  and  the 
risks  to  his  family  from  near  relationship  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  He  bad 
vowed  at  Bethel,  that  if  God  preserved  and  pnapered 
him,  he  would  return  and  worship  there,  giving  the 
tenth  of  all  to  God,  a*.  xxtUL  B.  Fidelity  to  his  engage- 
ments, and  gratitude  for  the  singular  goodness  he  had 
received,  should  have  led  to  the  punctual  discharge  of 
such  a  vow— leaving  all  consequences  to  God— and  jet 
ho  allowed  it  to  fall  into  abeyance.  Retniamew  ir. 
duty,  if  not  presumption  on  the  divine  mercy,  appear* 
to  have  sprung  up  after  his  alarms  hail  passed  away 
And  then,  as  a  natural  sequel,  came  spiritual  languor, 
relaxation  of  manners,  an  approximation  in  tone  awl 
behaviour  to  those  from  whom  the  only  safety  wa*  t» 
stand  comparatively  aloof.  Who  can  wonder,  after 
such  declension,  to  hear  of  the  defilement  of  Dinah 
arising  from  too  free  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of 
the  land  ?  Oe  UJdv.  I,  z  And  this  but  paved  the  way 
for  t  he  dreadful  atrocity  committed  by  Levi  and  Simeon, 
in  avenging  tmmselves  upon  the  family  of  Shechem 
for  the  dishonour  done  to  their  sister,  and  perpetrating 
a  kind  of  general  massacre.  How  much  this  conduct 
went  to  the  heart  of  Jacob,  appears  from  his  feeling 
and  indignant  allusion  to  it  on  bis  deathbed,  Oe  ilixi,*; 
and  from  the  narrative  itself  it  is  clear  that  he  felt  ha 
position  in  Canaan  greatly  imperilled  by  what  had 
happened,  Oe  xutr,  so  The  Lord,  however,  interposed 
again  for  his  protection  and  safety;  but  did  so  in  » 
way  that  implied  a  certain  degree  of 
called  for  a  work  of  personal  and  domestic 
Jacob  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Bethel,  where  God  had 
at  first  appeared  to  him,  to  build  an  altar  and  dwell 
there,  so  as  to  perform  what  he  had  formerly  vowed. 
He  understood  it  to  be  a  call  to  closer  fellowship  » ith 
God,  as  well  as  withdrawal  from  the  corrupt  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  had  liecn  living;  and,  as  a  fit&ac 
preparation  for  the  work,  he  urged  his  household  U> 
put  away  from  among  them  the  idols  and  instrument* 
of  superstition  (in  particular,  their  ear-rings,  used  ** 
amulets),  and  to  sanctify  themselves  for  the  worship  of 
God.  This,  it  is  said,  they  did;  they  buried  their 
idolatrous  objects  under  an  oak  at  Shechem,  and  for- 
sook their  corrupt  practices;  so  that  the  Lord  again 
turned  to  them  in  hiB  mercy,  and  put  an  awe  upon  d* 
minds  of  the  Canaanites  around  them,  which  aduitud 
of  their  departing  in  peace  and  going  to  take  up  their 
residence  at  Bethel. 

The  return  of  Jacob  to  Bethel  was  taken  as  a  fitting 
occasion  for  giving  a  fresh  commencement  to  Jao"*" 
formal  relation  to  God  and  the  covenant.  H  is  appearance 
there  now  answered  to  the  earlier  occasion  somewhat 
to  promise:  the  nrtdimhwv  stace  of  h* 
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caroer  as  the  new  covenant  head  had  reached  a  certain 
completion;  and  accordingly  there  were  suitable  ac- 
knowledgment* of  it  l»oth  on  his  part  and  God's.  He 
builds  an  altar  to  God,  and  calls  it  El- bethel— thereby 
connecting  the  past  with  the  present;  for  Bethel 
(house  of  God)  had  now  come  to  be  regarded  substan- 
tially as  a  compound  proper  name;  and  by  putting  £1 
(God)  before  it,  he  specially  and  formally  destined  the 
altar  to  God  under  that  character  and  manifestation  of 
himself,  with  which  this  particular  place  had  previously 
been  associated.  On  the  other  side,  God  again  appears 
to  his  servant,  renews  to  him  the  distinctive  promises 
of  the  covenant  (those,  namely,  of  a  special  relationship 
to  himself,  of  the  heritage  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
of  a  numerous  offspring),  and  bestows  on  him  the  new 
name  of  Israel,  as  if  what  had  taken  place  at  Peniel 
was  but  a  provisional  announcement,  which  wanted 
farther  confirmation.  Presently  after  this  return  to 
Bethel  also,  God  granted  to  Jacob  his  last  son  (Benja- 
min), which  completed  the  tribal  numlier  of  the  future 
patriarchal  heads  of  the  covenant.  So  that,  as  regards 
Jacob's  personal  condition,  and  the  membership  of  his 
family,  all  had  now  attained  a  relative  completeness. 
And  in  commemoration  of  those  fresh  displays  of  God's 
mercy  and  faithfulness,  Jacob  set  up  another  pillar, 
and  poured  oil  on  it,  as  at  first,  and  railed  it  also  by 
the  name  of  Bethel  —thus  giving  to  his  behaviour  the 
form  of  an  appropriate  counterpart  to  God's,  Go.  hit  II 
The  blessing,  however,  did  not  stand  alone;  painful 
trial*  were  intermingled  with  it.  He  l<«t  his  bel«>ve<l 
wife  Rachel  in  giving  birth  to  Benjamin;  and  Debo- 
rah, the  aged  nurse  of  his  mother  Bebekah,  and  doubt- 
less endeared  to  Jacob  by  many  acts  of  kindness  from 
his  infancy,  died  about  the  same  time,  and  was  buried 
amid  many  tears  under  an  oak  at  Bethel.  That  she 
had  sometime  previous  become  a  member  of  Jacob's 
household,  seems  to  imply  the  death  of  Bebekah  during 
Jacob's  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia.  There  was  the  -till 
further  calamity  befalling  Jacob  about  this  time,  that 
his  eldest  son  Reuben  committed  fornication  with  Bil- 
hah.  his  father's  concubine.  It  is  merely  said  in  the 
narrative,  that  his  father  heard  it,  Gc.  xixr  23 .  but  the 
strong  feeling  to  which  he  gave  utterance  concerning 
it  in  hi*  last  words,  G«  ill*-  4,  shows  plainly  enough  how 
painful  an  impression  it  must  have  made  at  the  time. 

Two  notices  are  found  immediately  after  the  record 
of  the  transactions  just  referred  to,  but  which  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
first  has  re^jiect  to  the  death  of  Isaac,  which  brought 
together  Esau  and  Jacob  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
him.  As  Isaac  lived  till  he  was  ISO  years  old,  and 
Jacob  was  130  when  he  went  down  to  Egypt,  Isaac's 
death  must  have  taken  place  only  ten  years  before 
—for  Jacob  being  just  sixty  years  younger  tlian  Isaac, 
when  Isaac  was  ISO,  Jacob  must  of  course  have  been 
120.  But  by  the  time  that  Jacob  was  120,  Joseph 
had  already  been  eleven  or  twelve  years  in  Egypt. 
The  death  of  Isaac,  therefore,  must  have  happened 
long  after  the  heavy  stroke  wliich  lief  ell  Jacob  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Joseph;  and  is  no  doubt  men- 
tioned so  early,  Go  xj*t.  is,  in  order  merely  not  to  in- 
terrupt the  narrative  of  Joseph's  life.  The  other  cir- 
cumstance (which  is  noticed  in  the  following  chapter, 
in  connection  with  the  generations  of  Esau,  0«  xxxri.  o-n) 
has  more  immediate  resjiect  to  Esau;  it  consists  in  this, 
that  he  left  the  land  of  Canaan  with  his  wives  and 
Wisehnld,  and  all  his  possessions,  from  the  face  of  his 
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brother  Jacob,  because  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear 
them  together ;  and  that  ho  went  and  dwelt  in  Mount 
Scir.  No  specific  time  is  indicated  for  this  migration, 
except  that  it  was  subsequent  to  Jacob's  return  from 
Padan-aram,  and,  as  may  be  presumed,  after  his  settle- 
ment on  the  southern  borders  of  Canaan.  But  how 
long  previous  to  their  father's  death,  ami  how  far  Esau's 
large  jiosscssions  were  considered  as  one  with,  or  as 
separate  from  Isaac's,  no  indication  whatever  is  given. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  extreme  feebleness,  the 
mental  and  bodily  decay,  under  which  Isaac  for  a 
lengthened  period  laboured,  and  which  must  lxave  ren- 
dered him  altogether  incapable  of  looking  after  his 
worldly  interest,  would  force  on  the  necessity  of  a  dis- 
tribution of,  at  least,  the  chief  part  of  his  flocks  and 
herds  between  the  two  brothers,  many  years  before  the 
death  of  their  revered  parent.  The  friendly  relations 
which  had  been  re-established  between  the  two  brothers, 
we  may  naturally  suppose,  would  make  it  quite  possi- 
hie  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  matter. 
And  that  Esau  should  ultimately  have  taken  the  direc- 
tion of  Mount  Seir  for  his  settlement,  may  in  part 
have  arisen  from  the  better  adaptation  of  that  wild 
and  mountainous  region  to  his  natural  temper  and 
habits.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  no  stranger 
to  it  long  before  this.  It  was  from  that  district  he 
came  with  a  numerous  host  to  meet  his  brother  near 
the  Jabbok,  Go.  xxxil.  3;  so  that  he  must  even  at  that 
period  have  obtained  partial  occupation  there,  and  not 
improbably  was  at  the  time  on  a  warlike  expedition 
against  some  of  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  he  dis- 
possessed.   {S<e  Esar.) 

What  remains  of  the  recorded  history  of  Jacob  is 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  life  and  destiny  of 
Joseph,  that  many  of  the  leading  incidents  will  be 
more  fitly  noticed  in  connection  with  the  latter.  The 
incidents  themselves  were  of  the  most  remarks  He  and 
'  stirring  kind,  and  in  Jacob's  experience  were  associated 
with  some  both  of  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  of  the 
liveliest  joys,  of  his  eventful  life.  The  same  mysterious, 
but  gracious  providence,  which  had  guided  him  by 
ways  he  knew  not,  and  through  circumstances  wliich 
roused  the  inmost  feelings  of  his  heart,  had  brought 
I  him  to  the  high  place  he  occupied,  spiritually  and 
'  socially,  as  the  representative  of  the  covenant,  required 
to  take  yet  more  peculiar  measures  with  his  family,  in 
'  order  to  purge  out  the  evil  that  was  among  them,  and 
'  at  once  impress  upon  their  hearts,  and  render  manifest 
through  their  history,  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  to  which  their  relation  to  the  cove- 
nant must  be  made  subservient.  In  such  a  process  it  w  as 
impossible  but  that  the  paternal  heart  of  Jacob  should 
have  much  to  suffer,  as  well  as  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned.  But.  the  issue  pro  veil  not  less  joy- 
ful to  him,  than  salutary  to  them;  and  the  proceedings 
were  pregnant  with  many  fresh  and  wonderful  mani- 
festations of  the  covenant  love,  faithfulness,  and  wis- 
dom of  God,  which  were  to  serve  as  instructive  lessons 
to  all  future  generations.  AYter  many  alternations  of 
sorrow  and  joy,  of  fear  and  hope,  Jacob  was  at  last 
brought  down  in  safety  to  Egypt,  where  he  had  the 
unspeakable  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  beloved  Joseph, 
and  of  witnessing  the  singular  honour  and  prosperity  to 
which  he  had  been  raised.  His  descent  thither  was 
performed  with  the  express  sanction  of  God,  and  the 
promise  that  God  would  be  with  him,  and  would  make 
of  his  family  a  great  nation  in  Egypt,  Go  xM.  1-1  It 
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was  shortly  after  he  had  act  out  on  his  journey,  while 
he  halted  at  Beereheba,  the  favourite  abode  of  hi* 
father,  and  the  scene  of  former  communications  from 
above,  that  this  direction  and  assurance  were  given  to 
him,  in  a  vision  of  the  night.  They  were  probably  so 
given  to  allay  the  fears  and  misgivings  which,  at  such 
a  time,  would  not  unnaturally  spring  up  in  Jacobs 
bosom;  the  rather  so,  as  he  was  now  taking  a  course 
which  Isaac  had  been  cxpresaly  interdicted  from  fol- 
lowing, Oe.  xifi.  2  Having  sacrificed  there  to  the  God 
of  hi*  father  Isaac,  he  received  what  was  needed  to  re- 
assure and  comfort  his  soul  in  respect  to  the  prospects 
that  lay  before  him.  "  The  first  stage  of  the  covenant 
history  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  Israel  was  prepar- 
ing to  enter  on  a  second.  They  left  Canaan  as  a 
family,  to  return  to  it  a  people.  As  a  family  they  had 
done  their  work  and  accomplished  their  end;  viz.  to 
exhibit  the  foundations  on  which  national  life  is  based. 
Henceforth  their  task  would  be  to  show  how  the 
1>a«ia  of  the  world's  history,  in  iU  widest  form,  is  to  be 
found  within  the  nation.  ...  At  the  conclusion  of  iU 
entire  history  Israel  was  to  enter  into  association  with 
heathenism,  in  order  that  its  all-embracing  destiny 
might  (to  a  certain  extent)  be  fulfilled  by  its  receiving 
from  the  latter  the  goods  of  this  world,  human  wisdom 
and  culture;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  im]>arting 
to  the  heathen  the  abundauce  of  its  spiritual  posses- 
sions, the  result  of  all  the  revelations  and  instructions 
which  it  had  received  from  God  And  thus  also  at  the 
period  before  us,  when  the  first  stage  of  iU  history  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  Israel  joined  with  Egypt,  the  best 
representative  of  heathenism,  bringing  to  Egypt  deli- 
verance from  its  troubles,  through  the  wisdom  of  God 
with  which  it  was  endowed,  and  enriching  itself  with 
the  wealth,  the  wisdom,  and  the  culture  of  tliat  land. 
Thus  was  it  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  its 
history,  a  stage  of  far  wider  extent  and  greater  import- 
ance" (butt,  nut  of  old  c»r.  tot  a.  P  3). 

In  the  genealogical  list  that  is  furnished  of  Jacob's 
family,  at  the  descent  into  Egypt,  Go.  xlri  &-27,  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  which  have  been  occasionally  ex- 
cepted against,  which  carry,  indeed,  a  somewhat  strange 
appearance  to  persona  not  conversant  with  this  line  of 
things,  and  which  require  some  explanation.  The  list 
begins  thus:  "  These  are  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  which  came  into  Egypt;  Jacob  and  his  sons, 
Reuben,"  Ice. — thus  manifestly  including  Jacob  him- 
self among  the  children  of  Israel.  The  sons  and  their 
families  are  respectively  classed  under  the  different 
wives  of  Jacob;  and  at  the  close  of  those  connected 
with  Leah,  it  is  said  that  all  the  souls  of  the  sons  he 
had  by  her,  and  his  daughters,  were  thirty-three.  But, 
in  adding  them  up,  there  are  found  only  thirty-two 
(omitting  Er  and  Onan,  sons  of  Judah,  who  died  in 
Canaan);  so  that  Jacob  himself  must  have  been  assigned 
to  this  part  of  the  list.  And,  indeed,  assigned  most 
fitly  to  this  part,  since  Leah  was  both  his  first  and 
most  fruitful  wife;  and  no  other  place  so  appropriate 
could  be  found  for  him  in  a  register  which  took  one  of 
its  principles  of  arrangement  from  the  mothers  of  the 
household.  The  entire  number  of  soul*  reckoned  to 
the  house  of  Israel  as  going  into  Egypt  were  sixty-six, 
which,  with  Joseph,  his  wife,  and  their  two  sons,  already 
in  Egypt,  made  a  total  of  seventy,  ver.  n  But  then  to 
make  out  this  numtier  several  names  are  obviously  in- 
cluded, which  had  no  existence  till  some  years  after 
the  settlement  in  Egypt.    For  example,  Benjamin,  who 


was  a  comparative  youth  at  the  time,  certainly  not 
exceeding  twenty-four  years  of  age,  if  so  much,  is  re- 
presented as  having  ten  sons,  Ar.  zi— most  of  whom 
must  have  been,  and  not  improbably  the  whole  were, 
born  to  him  in  Egypt.    Pharex,  too,  the  son  of  Judah 
by  Tamar,  has  two  sons  assigned  him,  nk  Mj  and  with 
Asher  are  coupled,  not  only  four  sons,  but  two  grand- 
sons  (by  Beriah),  therefore  great-grandsons  of  Jacob — 
although  Asher  himself  could  not  then  be  more  than 
about  forty  yean  old.    It  is  plain  that  in  such  caw* 
the  persons  named  could  not  have  all  actually  existed 
at  the  time;  and  the  question  arisen,  why  then  were 
they  reckoned  ?    Is  there  not  some  historical  inaccuracy 
in  the  matter)    So  it  has  of te 
indeed,  would  have  been  the  case,  if 
belonged  to  a  strictly  historical  document.  But 
is  a  marked  difference  in  certain  respects  between  genea- 
logical and  historical  records,  and  particularly  in  the 
mode  of  clubbing  together  parent  and  offspring,  or  of 
giving  sway  to  some  regulating  principle.    In  this  re- 
spect the  genealogical  registers  often  took  a  latitude 
which  was  foreign  to  history.    The  principle  followed, 
in  the  present  case,  was  to  name  all  the  sons,  grandson*, 
or  great-grandsons  of  Jacob  who  became  the  beads  of 
separate  tribes  and  of  subordinate  families  in  Egypt. 
As  a  rule,  the  sons  were  the  heads  of  tribes,  the  grand- 
sons heads  of  families.    But  there  were  certain  excep- 
tions to  the  rule;  Joseph's  two  sons  became  each  heads 
of  tribes,  although  not  sons  but  grandsons  of  Jacob; 
and  two  of  Jacob's  groat-grandsons  by  Asher  became 
heads  of  families.    Amid  the  vicissitudes  and  judg- 
ments which  afterwards  ensued,  subsequent  deviation* 
occasionally  took  place;  some  of  the  grandsons,  for 
example,  failed  to  have  permanent  and  outstanding 
families.    But  still  the  general  rule  held,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  later  genealogical  IL-t  in 
Xu.  xxxvi.    And  so  we  can  readily  understand  why, 
in  the  genealogy  connected  with  Jacob's  descent  into 
Egypt,  several  names  should  be  found  of  persons  that 
were  still  only  in  the  loins  of  their  fathers:  if  not  alto- 
gether, yet  nearly,  coeval  with  that  time,  was  the  exist- 
ence of  the  heads  of  the  future  nation,  in  its  smaller 
as  well  as  its  larger  divisions  (toe  Heofrvtecbcrr,  Pest  «oi.a 
!>.  2M,  tnui«  ) 

Comparatively  few  notices  have  been  preserved  of 
Jacob's  seventeen  years'  residence  in  Egypt;  but  some 
of  them  possess  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
covenant-people,  and  none  more  than  the  prophetical 
utterances  which  signalized  the  close  of  his  career. 
His  joy  in  meeting  his  son  Joseph,  as  might  well  be 
expected,  was  of  the  liveliest  description;  he  even 
declared  he  should  be  content  to  die,  now  that  hi* 
most  intense  desire  had  been  gratified,  Oe  aM  jo.  On 
his  part  Joseph  did  everything  he  could  to  make  the 
reception  of  his  fatlier  honourable,  and  his  future 
sojourn  in  Egypt  pleasant.  He  had  Jacob  himself 
and  some  of  his  brethren  presented  to  Pharaoh,  who 
entreated  them  courteously,  and  in  return  received 
a  blessing  from  the  aged  patriarch,  as  from  one  who 
occupied  a  higher  spiritual  position,  eh.  xtrii.  :-to.  Such 
treatment  was  the  more  remarkable,  that  Jacob  and 
bis  family  came  in  the  character  of  shepherds.  *hile 
shepherds  were  already  held  in  altomination  by  the 
Egyptians.  But  their  shepherd  character  was  <>n 
no  account  to  be  disguised ;  it  was  rather  prominently 
exhibited,  and  made  the  formal  ground  of  a*xiwr 
from  Pharaoh  a  serrate  allotment  of"  territory;  f>» 
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in  such  separation  from  the  families  of  Egypt,  it 
iru  already  foreseen  that  the  safety  of  the  children 
of  Israel  should  in  great  measure  stand.  While 
fed  and  nourished  in  Egypt,  all  would  be  lost  if  they 
mixed  with  its  people— if  they  did  not  dwell  as 
of  a  distinct  community,  and  feel  as  the  deni- 
■  I  tens  of  another  region.  And  it  waa  accordingly  ordered, 
with  wise  adaptation  to  the  whole  circumstances  of 
their  case,  that  they  should  have  possessions  assigned 
them  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (though  we  know  nut  how 
room  Bhould  have  existed  for  them  there) — a  province 
which,  beside  the  separate  dwelling  it  afforded,  had  the 
threefold  advantage  of  being  singularly  fertile,  situated 
on  the  eastern  bonier  of  Egypt  (hence  of  ready  access 
to  the  land  of  Canaan),  and,  from  its  immediate  proxi- 
mity to  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  less  likelv  to  be  grudged 
by  the  native  population.  Indeed,  politic  considera- 
tions would  naturally  conspire  in  this  case  with  higher 
reasons  to  cede  to  them  such  a  territory,  since  they 
would  thus  constitute  a  certain  defence  against  inva- 
I  rions  from  a  quarter  whence  Egypt  always  apprehended 
danger.    (Set  Goshen.) 

The  greatest  pains  were  taken  by  Jacob  to  have  the 
minds  of  his  offspring  impressed  with  the  reality  and 
the  nature  of  their  calling  to  occupy  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
the  concluding  acta  of  his  life  all  bore  in  this  direction. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  thoughts  and  feelings  respecting  the 
future  could  find  no  resting-place  bat  in  Canaan.  As 
his  latter  end  gave  intimations  of  its  approach,  be  took 
Joseph  solemnly  bound,  even  exacted  of  him  an  oath, 
that  he  would  not  bury  him  in  Egypt,  but  would  carry 
his  bones  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  in  the  cave  of 
j    Alamre,  Q«  iltu.  ».  jl    At  a  still  later  stage,  when  his 
last  sickness  had  begun  to  fall  on  him,  and  Joseph 
came  with  his  sons  to  visit  him,  he  not  only  reverted 
to  the  same  subject,  hut  showed  the  clear  prophetic 
insight  be  had  obtained  into  the  respective  destinies  of 
his  posterity  in  connection  with  it.    "  By  faith  he 
blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph,"  lie  it  21— faith,  in  the 
first  instance,  apprehending  their  common  interest  in 
God's  covenant  as  the  great  thing  for  them,  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt — faith,  also, 
realizing  the  certainty  with  which  the  promise  of  Canaan 
for  an  inheritance  should  be  fulfill  cd-and  faith,  still 
further,  penetrating  with  divine  skill  and  foresight  to  a 
discrimination  between  son  and  son,  so  as  to  assign  to 
Ephrairn  the  younger,  a  higher  place  than  Manasseh's 
the  elder,  in  the  future  possessions  and  I  Jessing*  of  the 
covenant.   So  lively,  indeed,  and  assuring  was  the  aged 
patriarch's  faith,  that  be,  in  a  manner,  overleaps  the 
distance  between  the  present  and  the  future— sees  the 
that  are  not  as  if  they  were;  for,  after  having 
Joseph's  sons,  be  turned  to  Joseph  himself  with 
the  comforting  word,  that  God  would  certainly  bring 
them  again  to  tbe  land  of  their  fathers;  and  added, 
"  Moreover,  I  have  given  to  thee  one  portion  above  thy 
brethren,  which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite 
with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow,''  ch.  xlrtll.  »— not  re- 
ferring, as  some  have  supposed,  to  certain  partial  suc- 
cesses he  may  have  gained  over  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  far  leas  (with  others  1  to  the  atrocious  severity 
practised  by  Simeon  and  Levi;  but  in  the  rapt  mood  of 
prophecy,  realizing  the  future  as  present — contemplat- 
ing the  land  as  already  occupied  by  his  posterity — and 
speaking  of  it  as  hi*  conquest,  because  in  living  faith 
he  had  grasped  tbe  divine  promise  concerning  it,  and 
mo  could  identify  himself  with  his  offspring  in  the  reali- 


zation of  the  blessing.  In  spirit  he  conquered  in  them, 
and  to  them  he  divided  the  spoil.  What  was  said, 
however,  by  Jacob  when  he  was  a-dying  to  Joseph  and 
his  two  Bons,  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  grand  and  com- 
prehensive prophecy,  which  he  was  enabled,  by  the 
Spirit,  to  pronounce  on  all  his  sons,  as  they  gathered 
around  his  bed  to  listen  to  his  final  testimony,  ch.  ill*. 
i-»r.  We  refrain  from  going  here  into  the  particulars, 
as  these  will  fall  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  the  several  sons.  But  in  respect  to  all  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  word  is  called  a  blessing 
— although,  in  the  case  of  some,  the  things  spoken,  if 
taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  more  like  a  curse 
than  a  blessing.  But  it  was  only  relatively  such;  for 
the  whole  were  recognized  as  standing  within  the  cove- 
nant— the  proper  sphere  of  blessing — and  as  together 
destined  to  occupy  the  land,  which  was  to  be  peculiarly 
the  Lord's,  and,  as  such,  replenished  with  the  special 
tokens  of  his  favour  and  beneficence.  All,  therefore, 
might  justly  be  said  to  be  blessed  by  Jacob,  while  yet 
there  was  plainly  to  be  no  uniform  or  indiscriminate 
appropriation  of  the  good,  but  manifold  diversities 
according  to  the  moral  condition  and  behaviour  of  each, 
and  these  to  a  large  extent  determined  by  the  impulse 
given  from  the  first  by  the  tribal  heads  to  their  respec- 
tive offspring.  In  what  t«u,  the  prophetic  spirit  descried 
the  germ  of  what  (for  the  most  part)  was  to  ht.  And 
when  it  is  said  that  the  things  announced  beforehand 
were  those  which  should  befall  the  children  of  Israel 
"  in  the  latter  days,"  or  in  the  end  of  days,  the  meaning 
here  also  must  be  understood  in  the  relative  sense — not 
alwolutely  the  but,  or  those  which  became  such  to  sub- 
sequent prophets— but  the  biter  or  last  in  relation  to 
that  provisional  state  of  things,  from  which  the  patri- 
arch now  spake.  While  Jacob  had  a  clear  and  correct 
vision  granted  to  him  of  things  to  come,  as  regarded 
his  posterity,  still  that  vision  was  bounded;  and  what 
to  his  view  might  appear  the  farthest  limit,  was  but 
the  seeming  edge  of  a  horizon,  which  should  admit  of 
successive  expansions.  This,  however,  belonged  to 
other  times  than  those  of  the  patriarch  Jacob;  and  his 
gifts  were  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
work  he  had  to  do. 

Thus  in  his  last  wonls  spoke  Jacob  or  Israel;  one, 
assuredly,  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  holy 
Writ,  and  one  who  has  left  his  name  and  his  impress  on 
the  people  of  God  to  all  future  times.  As  all  genuine 
believers  are  the  children  of  Abraham,  so  are  they  of 
the  family  of  Jacob — the  Israel  of  God.  In  them  as 
in  him  nature  and  grace  struggle  for  the  ascendency; 
and  in  them,  too,  not  less  than  in  him,  however  long 
or  varied  the  conflict,  the  victory  ever  is  on  the  side  of 
grace.  God's  purpose  stands,  and  all  that  is  contrary 
to  it  ultimately  gives  way.  Jacob  died  at  the  age  of 
147;  and  after  being  embalmed,  his  body  was  carried 
by  Joseph  and  his  brethren  up  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  laid  in  the  grave  of  Mamre — a  witness  of  his  faith 
in  God's  promise,  and  a  pledge  that  the  promise  should 
in  due  time  be  verified  to  his  posterity. 

JACOB'S  WELL  is  situated  on  a  low  spur  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  valley  of  Shechem,  where 
it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  corn  fields  leading 
down  to  the  Jordan.  It  is  thus  described  in  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Syria  (roi  il  p,  mo): — "Formerly  there 
was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a  carefully  built  vaulted 
chamber,  about  10  feet  square,  in  the  floor  of  which 
was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.    Now  a  portion  of  the 
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vault  has  fallen  in  and  completely  covered  up  the  mouth, 
bo  that  nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  shallow  pit,  half 
filled  with  stone*  and  rubbish."  Dr.  Wilson  (Land,  of 
tbo  Bible,  tol.  n.  p.  67),  carefully  measured  the  well,  and 
found  it  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  75  feet  deep.  It  was 
probably  much  deeper  in  ancient  times,  as  there  are 
signs  of  considerable  accumulation  of  stones  and  rub- 
bish below  its  present  bottom;  and  Maundrell  (March  «). 
says  that  in  his  time  it  was  35  yards,  or  105  feet  deep. 
It  sometimes  contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others 
it  is  quite  dry.  This  is  the  only  foundation  for  the 
story  sometimes  told  to  travellers,  that  it  is  dry  all  the 
year  round,  except  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  sat  upon  it,  but  that  then 
it  bubbles  up  with  abundance  of  water. 

Over  the  well  there  stood  formerly  a  large  church, 
built  in  the  fourth  century,  but  probably  destroyed 
before  the  time  of  the  crusades,  as  Siewulf  (p.  *i)  and 
Phocas  do  not  mention  it.  Its  remains  are  just  above 
the  well  towards  the  south-west,  merely  a  shapeless 
m:iss  of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  gray 
granite  columns,  still  retaining  their  ancient  polish 
(Robinson1.  Biblical  fUwairchM,  1U.  131). 

In  examining  the  question  whether  the  well  now 
called  by  this  namo  is  identical  with  that  of  St.  John, 
ch  It  ,  the  following  points  have  to  be  borne  in  mind : — 

1.  IU  position.— We  should  naturally  look  for  it  near 
to  Shechem,  u«  xxxiil.  t*,ie;  Jn.  It.j ;  and  Gerizim  ("our 
fathers  worship|icd  in  this  mountain"),  ter  so;  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  as  Jacob,  we  know,  approached  it  from 
the  Jordan,  Go.  xxxtll.  IT;  in  the  plain  of  corn-fields  ("  white 
already  to  harvest  '),  Jn.  It.  35.  Somo  have  objected 
that  the  distance  A]  mile)  from  Shechem  rentiers  it 
improbable  that  the  woman  would  have  come  so  far  to 
draw  water.  But  even  if  no  accident  had  brought  her 
into  its  neighbourhood,  the  sacred  site  and  Jacob's 
name,  or  the  excellence  of  the  water  drawn  from  so 
great  a  depth,  would  account  for  the  preference. 
Mr.  Porter,  in  Murray's  Handbook,  remarks  on  this: 
"There  is  a  well  called  Ez-Zenabyeh,  a  mile  or  more 
outside  St.  Thomas'  Gate,  Damascus,  to  which  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  send  for  their  daily  supply, 
though  they  have  fountains  and  wells  in  their  own 
houses,  far  more  abundant  than  ever  existed  in  the 
city  of  Shechem."  It  was  evidently  not  the  public 
well  of  the  city,  as  there  was  no  apparatus  (imXrifta) 
to  draw  with. 

2.  Tradition  and  IIUtory.—Th*  tradition  is  as  old 
as  the  fourth  century,  and  common  to  Christians  and 
Mussulmans.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  who 
was  born  only  150  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John; 
and  Dr.  Robinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  tradition  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  lost  in  the  interval.  Jerome 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim.  and  so  identifies  the 
supposed  site  of  his  time  with  the  well  as  shown  to 
travellers  now. 

3.  Appearance  and  Depth. — There  is  no  well  in  the 
whole  plain  which  would  so  well  accord  with  the  wonls 
of  the  woman  of  Samaria— "The  well  is  deep."  It 
bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and  the  labour  of 
sinking  it  tlirough  the  solid  rock  must  have  been  so 
great  that  it  would  not  have  been  undertaken  except 
by  some  one  who  had  not  access  to  the  many  streams 
and  fountains  of  the  neighbourhood.  Of  its  origin 
Mr.  Porter  writes:  "  What  need  for  a  well  here?  Every 
proprietor  wishes  to  have  a  fountain  or  well  of  his  own. 
A  stream  may  run  past  or  through  his  field,  yet  he 


dare  not  tonch  a  drop  of  it.  Jacob  bought  a  field  here, 
doubtless  a  section  of  the  rich  plain  at  the  mouth  of 
the  valley,  but  this  gave  him  no  title  to  the  water  of 
the  neighbouring  fountain.  He  therefore  dug  a  well 
for  himself  in  bis  own  field,  and  indeed  the  field  may 
have  been  bought  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  digging 
of  a  well.  Every  attentive  reader  of  the  Bible  will 
observe,  that  the  patriarchs,  while  wandering  in 
Canaan,  had  no  difficulty  about  pasture,  but  they  bad 
often  serious  difficulties  and  quarrels  about  water, 
tte  xxi  t5-30;  nvl  13-15;  is- a,  Ac  This  is  the  case  still  in 
many  parts  of  Syria." 

Here,  then,  is  Jacob's  well,  on  which  the  Saviour, 
wearied  with  his  journey,  rested  for  a  while,  finding 
that  liis  meat  and  drink  was  to  do  his  Father's  business. 
Few  scenes  of  sacred  history  gain  so  much  reality  and 
interest  by  a  reference  to  the  place  where  they  were 
enacted.  The  well  was  there,  its  water  more  precious 
and  more  refreshing  than  auy  other  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, fit  emblem  of  the  living  water  of  everlasting  life. 
The  mountain  rose  alwve  them,  probably  the  scene  of 
Isaac's  intended  sacrifice,  and  in  those  days  the  site  of 
the  Samaritan  temple  where  their  fathers  worshipped 
Around  were  the  corn-fields  which  served  to  suggest  to 
the  Saviour  "  the  glorious  vision  of  the  distant  harvest 
of  the  Gentile  world,"  of  which  he  had  himself  just 
sown  the  first  seeds  (Stanley.  Stoat  A  rat  p  239).     [c.  T.  It.  J 

JAD'DUA  [a  knowing  one;  Ges.  tciolm  harioltu],  the 
name  of  two  persons,  Ne.  x.  zi;  xtl.  22,  the  latter  a  high- 
priest,  the  immediate  successor,  probably  son,  of  Jona- 
than, and  remarkable  on  this  account  that  he  was  the 
last  priest  whose  name  has  found  a  certain  record  in 
Old  Testament  scripture.  The  priests,  in  the  passage 
of  Nehcmiah  referred  to,  are  said  to  have  been  given 
"  to  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian,"  i.e.  the  Darius 
who  was  overthrown  by  Alexander.  Jaddua  is  very 
commonly  understood  to  be  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Joscphus  as  going  out  in  his  priestly  robes  to  meet 
Alexander,  and  to  implore  his  good- will  toward  the 
people  and  city  of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  zt  s.  »c«c  7).  But  of 
this  there  can  be  no  certainty,  and  the  story  given  by 
Joscphus  respecting  Jaddua' s  interview  with  Alexander 
is  probably  to  a  largo  extent  fabulous.  It  manifestly 
savours  too  much  of  Jewish  vanity,  like  many  other 
things  in  the  same  quarter,  to  be  entitled  to  implicit 
credit. 

J  A  EL  [the  ibex,  or,  according  to  some,  the  rkamoii]- 
The  only  person  certainly  known  under  this  name  in 
Old  Testament  history  is  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
and  she  comes  int..  notice  simply  in  connection  with  » 
memorable  transaction— the  murder  of  Sisera.  Her 
husliand  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  importance, 
in  modern  phrase  a  sheikh,  who  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Hobab,  the  father-iu-law  of  Moses;  but  who,  for 
Kome  unexplained  reason,  had  separated  himself  from 
his  brethren.  They  had  an  inheritance  assigned  them, 
at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  on  the  south  of  Canaan, 
while  he  transferred  himself,  with  his  flocks  and  herds, 
to  tho  extreme  north,  not  far  fmm  Kedesh  {tee  Kt>- 
ites).  Here  ho  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  postal 
between  the  settled  possessions  of  Israel  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  Jabin,  king  of  Haznr,  on  the  other. 
But  being  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  as  the  Kefiite* 
appear  generally  to  have  been,  he  contrived  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  both;  and  when  the  fierce  war 
broke  out.  which  ended  in  the  total  route  of  Sisera  the 
leader  of  Jabin's  host,  the  vanquished  general  on  his 
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flight  liomew.ir.ls  sought  a  refugu  in  the  tent  of  Jael, 
Heber's  wife,  Ju.  lr.  17.  Why  Jaels  tent,  rather  than 
Heiier's,  should  be  mentioned  as  the  asylum  he  sought 
in  this  perilous  extremity,  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  Heber  himself  having  been  absent  at  the  time; 
or,  more  probably,  from  the  female  tent  being  regarded 
among  nomadc  tribes  as  the  wore  peculiarly  safe  re- 
ceptacle, which  stood  comparatively  secure  against  vio- 
lence and  intrusion.  So  much  indeed  was  this  the  case, 
that  Sisera  himself  could  scarcely  have  ventured,  even 
in  the  most  disastrous  circumstances,  to  press  for  admis- 
sion there,  unless  the  privilege  was  readily  conceded  to 
him.  But  Jael,  it  would  appear  from  the  narrative, 
anticipated  his  wishes,  and,  descrying  his  approach,  as 
she  had  doubtless  already  heard  of  the  disaster  that  led 
to  it,  she  went  forth  to  meet  hint,  and  invited  him  to 
turn  into  her  tent,  and  fear  not.  It  was  more  almost 
tlian  he  could  have  looked  for;  and  as  if  still  further  to 
throw  hiin  off  his  guard,  she  cast  her  mantle  over  him, 
and  when  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  water  to  quench  his 
thirst,  she  opened  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him  what 
Deborah  called  butter,  or  curdled  milk,  in  a  lordly  dish. 
Ju.  v.  r.  In  a  word,  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
apparent  cordiality  and  kindness;  the  usual  pledges  of 
Arab  hospitality  and  protection  were  given;  but  only 
t«>  lull  him  into  a  fatal  security.  For,  during  the  pro- 
found sleep  which  presently  after  stole  over  him,  Jael 
drew  a  nail  from  the  tent,  and  with  a  hammer  drove 
it  into  his  temples  with  such  a  deadly  aim,  as  to  pass 
entirely  through  the  head  ami  fasten  it  to  the  floor  on 
which  he  lay.  The  pursuers  of  Sisera,  with  Barak  at 
their  head,  were  not  long  in  coming  up  in  quest  of  their 
prey;  them  also  Jael  went  out  to  meet,  and  having 
asked  them  to  go  in,  that  they  might  see  the  man 
whom  they  sought  after,  they  found  Sisera  lying  dead 
with  the  nail  in  his  templet. 

A  good  deal  perha|w»  might  be  said  to  jwlliate  the 
conduct  of  Jael  on  this  occasion,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  the  much  more  ancient  and  intimate  alliance  which 
the  family  of  Heber  had  with  Israel,  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly have  with  Sisera  or  Jabin;  and  still  more  from 
the  danger  which  she  could  scarcely  fail  to  apprehend 
to  her  own  life,  if  she  either  refused  Sisera  the  protec- 
tion he  sought,  or  should  afterwards  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Barak  to  have  afforded  an  asylum  to  the 
so  lately  dreaded  enemy  of  Israel.  At  such  a  moment 
the  neutral  p<*ution  of  her  tril»e  brought  with  it  a 
double  peril;  and  if  in  the  sudden  ami  trying  emergency 
which  burst  upon  Jael,  she  chose  the  way  of  personal 
safety,  rather  tlian  of  high  honour,  regard  should  at 
least  be  had  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  her  position 
before  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  her  conduct. 
This,  certainly,  has  not  always  been  done;  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  that  makes  against  her  lias  often  lieen 
prominently  exhibited,  while  all  that  belongs  to  the 
other  side  has  been  industriously  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. Her  conduct  has  lieen  denounced  for  its  abo- 
minable treachery,  as  if  every  step  had  been  taken  with 
the  most  deliberate  intent  and  freest  choice.  At  the 
same  time,  while  we  cannot  join  in  an  unqualified  con- 
demnation, having  regard  to  the  |>cculiar  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  placed,  as  little  can  we  vindicate  the 
part  she  acted;  it  was  undoubtedly  marked  with  such 
deceit  and  violence,  as  no  external  circumstances  or 
apprehended  results  can  justify.  How,  then,  should 
she  have  been  celebrated  in  the  song  of  Deliorah  as 
Messed  above  women!  Ju.  * .  u.    Not  certainly  as  a 


pious  and  upright  person  is  blessed  when  performing  a 
deed  which  embodies  the  noblest  principles,  and  which 
goes  up  as  a  memorial  before  God;  but  merely  as  one 
who  acted  a  part  that  accomplished  an  important  pur- 
pose of  Heaven.  In  the  same  sense,  though  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Job  and  Jeremiah  cursed  the  day  of 
their  birth— not  that  they  meant  to  make  it  the  proper 
subject  of  blame,  but  that  they  wished  to  mark  their 
deep  sense  of  the  evil  into  which  it  had  ushered  them— 
mark  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  life- heritage  of  sorrow 
and  glooui.  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  closer  reseni- 
blaucu  to  the  case  before  us,  the  psalmist  pronounces 
happy  or  blessed  those  who  should  dash  the  little  ones 
of  Babylon  agaiust  the  stones,  r».  cxiitu.»;  which  no  one 
who  understands  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry  would 
ever  dream  of  construing  into  a  proper  benediction  upon 
the  ruthless  murderers  of  Babylon's  children,  as  true 
heroes  of  righteousness.  It  merely  announces,  under  a 
strong  individualizing  trait,  the  coming  recompense  on 
Babylon  for  the  cruelties  she  had  inflicted  on  Israel; 
her  own  measure  should  be  meted  back  to  her;  and 
they  who  should  be  the  instruments  of  effecting  it, 
should  execute  a  purpose  of  God,  whether  they  might 
themselves  intend  it  or  not.  Let  the  jioetical  exaltation 
of  Jael  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  these  cognate  passages, 
and  it  will  lie  found  to  contain  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  verdict  which  every  im|«artial  mind  must  be  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  upon  her  conduct.  It  is  in  reality 
the  work  of  God's  judgment  through  her  instrumen- 
tality that  is  celebrated,  not  her  mode  of  carrying  it 
into  execution;  and  it  might  bu  as  just  to  regard  the 
heathen  Modes  and  Persians  as  a  truly  pious  people, 
liecause  they  are  called  God's  "sanctified  ones,'1  to  do 
his  work  of  vengeance  on  Babylon,  U.xltt,  3,  as  from  what 
is  said  in  Ikborah's  song,  to  consider  Jael  an  example 
of  righteousness. 

The  Jael  mentioned  by  Delmrah  in  Ju.  v.  6  is  sup- 
posed by  Winer  anil  by  <  ".'senilis  to  be  another  pereon 
than  the  wife  of  Heber;  to  l>e  indeed  one  of  the  judges 
of  Israel,  though  nowhere  else  mentioned.  Certainly 
the  prophetess  appears  to  Is?  speaking  of  those  who 
acted  as  judges  in  Israel  before  her,  when  she  s|x>aks 
there  of  the  ways  being  unoccupied  "  in  the  days  of 
Shaiugar,  the  son  of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael."  In 
no  proper  sense  could  the  time  preceding  Deborah's 
agency  be  represented  as  the  days  of  Jael  -  if  the  Jael 
meant  were  the  wife  of  an  extra- Israelitish  chief.  But 
as  no  judge  of  that  name  has  been  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory, it  is  better  to  leave  the  passage  as  one  respecting 
which  no  certain  opinion  can  lie  formed,  than  give  a 
positive  deliverance  as  to  the  person  indicated  in  it. 

JAH,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  peculiar  name  of  God. 
Jehovah,  used  only  in  poetry,  or  in  forming  conq>ouiid 
names,  such  as  Kli-jah,  lsa-jah,  Jahaz-jah,  Jeremiah. 
The  genuine  pronunciation  of  the  original  won  I  is  taken 

by  some  to  be  Jilhvtk  irrrc);  by  others,  Jahmth;  by 

v  r? 

others  again,  Jaharah:  hence,  either  by  abbreviation  or 
accentuation  (as  Delitzseh  prefers  calling  it!  we  obtain 
Jah  Both  of  these  abbreviated  forms  occur  in 

T 

the  preper  names  of  Scripture,  in  the  latter  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  former,  though  not  quite  so  fre- 
quently in  the  original  as  in  the  Knglish  ISihle.  Jah 
is  often  also  disguised  to  the  Knglish  reader  by  the 
rendering  Lord,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
is  put  for  Jehovah— for  example,  at  Ps.  civ.  35;  cv.  45; 
cxi.  I,  kc.     It  is  thus  olmcured  in  its  earliest  occur- 
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rence,  Ex.  it  t,  where  the  first  clause  should  ran,  "  My  '  1  pecting  the  subdivision  which  existed  in  the  Jsiritc 
.  .  .  tiLfth  and  song  is  J  ah."    (See  Jkhovah.)  |  possessions,  there  being  in  the  total  60— Havoth-Jair 

J  A'HAZ  [probably,  fratiden  u/*>«];also  written  J  a  hza,  23,  and  Kenath  villages  37  {although  this  last  number 
J  ABA2AH,  and  Jahaza  ;  the  first,  however,  being  the  more  is  left  to  be  inferred,  not  distinctly  specified*, 
common  form.  It  was  the  name  of  a  town  Itelonging  2.  Jair,  a  Gileadite  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  of 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  near  to  whom  it  is  said,  Ju  a *,«,  "After  him  [that  is,  Abime- 
which  Uie  decisive  Uttle  was  fought,  which  transferred  lech]  arose  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  and  judged  Israel  twenty 
the  territories  of  Sihon  to  the  children  of  Israel,  Xu.  xxi  ».  .  two  years.  And  he  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  thirty 
The  place  lay  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  Arnon, 
in  what  was  called  "the  plain  country,"  the  modern 
Belka,  J«  xlriu  31;  M  it  t  The  exact  site  is  nowhere 
defined;  though,  from  being  the  place  toward  which 
Sihon  advanoul  to  encounter  Israel,  we  naturally  infer 
it  must  have  been  somewhere  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  country,  probably  but  a  short  way  to  the  north 
of  the  Arnon.  No  certain  traces  have  been  found  of 
it  in  modem  times;  and  though  it  was  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  and  was  made  a  priestly  city  in  that 
tribe,  lCh  ri.  7 A  yet,  in  later  times,  as  appears  from  the 
jiajwAilift  rtt.rred  to  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  it  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites. 

JAIR  [he  will  thine,  »plenditf\.  1.  A  son  of  Man- 
asseh,  as  he  is  several  times  called,  but  this  only  means 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh;  for  bit 
immediate  father  was  Segub,  i  Ch  il  22,  oomp  with  So. 
xxxli  :  14.  The  notices  found  respecting  the  pos- 
sessions of  Jair  in  different  parts  of  Scripture,  have 
such  apparent  discrepancies  in  them,  that  they  have 
formed  a  frequent  subject  of  attack  to  the  ituputrners 
of  the  Bible's  historical  accuracy.  Yet,  when  carefully 
considered,  as  they  have  been  by  several  late  writers, 
and  especially  by  Hengstenlierg  (P«nt  11  iK,trau.),  they 
are  capable  of  a  quite  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
matter  stood  shortly  thus:  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
got  its  territory  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  in  the  part 
that  lay  farther  north  than  the  possessions  of  Reuben 
and  Gad— northern  Gilead.  In  this  Gileadite  district 
there  were  belonging  to  the  tribe  two  chief  possessions, 
those  of  Jair  and  Machir—  the  former  comprising  the 
region  of  Argob,  or  the  Bashan  which  had  belonged 
previously  to  Og  —  and  the  latter  forming  what  was 
commonly  called  Gilead.  This  is  quite  distinctly 
in  De.  iii.  4,  14,  15.  It  is  further  stated  re- 
specting Jair,  in  the  first  of  these  verses,  that  there 
were  altogether  sixty  towns,  which  he  gained  possession 
of  in  Argob;  they  are  called,  however,  not  towns  or 
cities,  but  Haroth,  livings  (In  KntfUh  Ttlblo  »mail  towns, 
Jfu.  Kill  41);  from  their  conqueror  they  got  the  new 
name  of  Bashan-Havoth-Jair,  or  simply  Havoth-Jair; 
and  their  number  in  Deuteronomy  is  said  to  have  been 
sixty  (as  it  is  also  in  Jos.  xiii.  31;  1  Ki.  iv.  13).  But 
in  1  Ch.  ii.  22  Jair  is  said  lo  have  possessed  only 
twenty-three  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead;  while  yet  in 
the  very  next  verse  we  are  told  that  Geshur  and  Aram 
took  Havoth-Jair  from  them  (viz.  from  the  descendants 
of  Jair),  with  Kenath  and  her  daughters,  or  subordi- 
nate towns,  threescore  cities.  There  still  was,  it  would 
seem,  a  sixty;  but  of  the  sixt}'  twenty- three  belonged 
in  the  stricter  sense  to  Jair.  And  the  difference  is 
explained  by  what  is  said  in  Nu.  xxxii.  42,  that  Nobah 
went  and  took  Kenath  and  her  villages  (lit-  daughters), 
and  called  it  Nobah  after  his  own  name.  These  vil- 
lages, which  had  been  subject  to  Jair,  were  of  the 
Havoth-Jair  in  the  wider  sense,  but  were  still  distin- 
guished from  the  twenty- three,  which  more  properly 
formed  Jair's  possession.  So  that  the  account  of 
merely  gives 


colts;  and  they  had  thirty  cities,  which  are  called 
Havoth-Jair  unto  this  day,  which  are  in  the  land  of 
Gilead."  Rationalist  critics  have  raised  on  this  jot- 
sage  another  objection,  alleging  that  as  the  name 
Havoth-Jair  is  connected  with  tins  person,  it  matt 
have  been  by  some  mistake  that  another  Jair  in  the 
time  of  Moses  was  supposed  to  have  existed— in  short, 
that  out  of  one  historical  personage  of  the  name  of  Jair, 
two  had  in  the  course  of  time  sprung  up  among  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  people.  But  this  is  mere  assertion,  and 
against  all  probability.  The  Jair  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Moses  is  in  a  variety  of  passages  so  clearly  de- 
fined, and  so  closely  identified  with  some  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  period,  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  his  historical  existence.  And  that  there  should 
have  arisen  in  the  same  region,  after  the  lapse  of  t 
few  generations,  another  person  1  tearing  the  same 
name,  and  acquiring  such  distinction  that  the  region 
became  in  popular  feeling  identified  as  much  with  the 
second  as  with  the  first  Jair,  is  not  surely  so  peculiar 
as  to  be  deemed  improbable.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  Hengstenberg  justly  remarks,  "  and  hence 
occurs  among  all  nations,  that  the  names  of  distin- 
guished ancestors,  especially  when  (as  in  the  case  of 
Jair,  the  nhinintf  or  ploriout)  they  are  titles  of  honour, 
are  transferred  to  their  descendants.  A  wish  ante 
that  they  should  live  anew  in  their  grandchildren,  that 
by  them  the  family  may  again  attain  the  splendour 
which  was  shed  on  it  by  their  illustrious  progenitor. 
.  .  .  We  have  a  very  notable  instance  in  an  an«*t«v 
of  Jair's— Tola,  the  son  of  Push,  Ju  x  l  Both  name* 
are  found  in  Ge.  xlvi.  13,  'And  the  sons  of  Issachar. 
Tola  and  Puah.'  Now  as  Tola,  the  son  of  l*uah  [in 
the  time  of  the  judges],  furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the 
existence  of  a  Tola  and  a  Puah  in  Genesis,  so  the  Jair 
of  the  book  of  Judges  corroborates  the  existence  of  i 
Mosaic  Jair.  No  doubt  many  a  time  liesides  the 
name  Jair  was  repeated  in  the  family,  but  only  on  this 
occasion  was  the  wish  fulfilled  which  was  expressed  by 
the  imposition  of  the  name."  It  is  also  to  1*  borne  in 
mind,  tliat  often,  among  the  covenant-people,  when 
circumstances  occurred  to  give  fresh  significance  U>  * 
the  name  was  imposed  anew,  as  if  only  no*  » 
had  been  obtained  for  its  imposition,  0* 
all*.  8i  Jn  t  42;  xxi  i«.  So,  in  respect  to  the  towns  and 
villages  designated  Havoth-Jair:  many  of  them  had 
come  to  acquire  a  kind  of  revived  existence  under  tbe 
second  Jair.  and  were  named  afresh.  Of  tbe  partice 
laracts,  liesides,  which  distinguished  the  judicial  agency 
of  this  Jair,  nothinir  is  known.  It  was  probaUy  Ba- 
nalized by  general  vigour  and  psobity,  rather  than  by 
any  splendid  exploits.  His  period  is  supposed  to  bar* 
begun  B.C.  1187. 

3.  Jair,  l  Cu.  n.    a  different  word  from  the 
ing,  not  -v**  but  -vjp — he  trill  raite  vp — the  name,  ia 
**  "T 

probably  its  correct  form,  of  tbe  father  of  one  of  DsnJ » 
heroes,  Elhanan.    In  2  Sa.  xxi.  \9,  it  is  Jaare  Oregim 
See  Ira. 
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JAIRUS  [Gr.  'Idtipoi],  a  ruler  iu  one  of  the  syna- 
gogues on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  whose 
daughter  was  restored  to  life  by  our  Lord,  Mat.  It,  18; 
La.  nil  u.  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him;  and  his 
name  appears  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  J  sir  with  a 
Greek  termination. 

J  A  KAN  [properly  Jaakan,  and  once  in  autli. 
rersion  Aran.  ovxxxtLx<],  a  grandson  of  Seir  the 
Monte,  ana  son  01  r_zer.  ine  cimarvn  01  lhraei  eamc 
in  contact  with  the  tribe  descended  from  him  when 
they  were  encamped  at  Mosera,  near  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  died,  Do.x.*.  Their  fortunes  were  identified 
with  those  of  the  Edomites,  of  whom  they  formed  a 
distinct  family. 

JAMBRES.   &«  Jaxse-s. 

JAMES.  L  The  first  person  of  this  name  in  Scrip 
ture,  and  the  one  respecting  whom  we  have  the  most 
explicit  information,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
brother  of  John.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  how- 
ever, or  of  his  life  generally,  except  that  he  was  a 
fisherman  up  to  the  time  that  be  became  a  follower 
of  Christ,  nothing  is  recorded.  Our  Lord,  it  is 
said,  found  him  at  a  certain  place,  with  his  father 
Zebedee  and  his  brother  John,  mending  their  nets  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  and  having  with  his 
brother  received  a  call  to  follow  Jesus,  they  both  im- 
mediately obeyed  the  call.  Mat  it.  «,»;  Mar.L».  This 
prompt  response  seems  to  bespeak  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  Jesus,  and  an  incipient  conviction  that  he 
might  be,  or  actually  was,  the  promised  Messiah;  but 
of  this  no  historical  notice  has  been  preserved,  though 
it  may  be  said  to  be  implied  in  what  his  brother  John 
records  of  himself,  Jalu-u.  An  occasion  which  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  the  same,  but  by  others  as 
different,  presents  James  as,  along  with  John,  associ- 
ated in  a  fishing  expedition  with  Simon  and  Andrew, 
which  was  directed  by  our  Lord  in  person,  and  sig- 
nalized by  an  extraordinary  draught  of  fishes;  at  the 
close  of  which  he  told  them  that  they  should  become 
tinners  of  men,  ami  gave  them  to  understand  that  what 
had  now  happened  in  the  lower  sphere  was  to  be  taken 
*»  a  presage  of  what  they  might  expect  in  the  higher, 
men  matters  were  ripe  for  the  election  of  an  apostle- 
ship,  we  find  James  numbered  with  the  twelve,  and  of 
these  he  formed  one  of  the  first  four.  In  two  of  the 
lists  his  name  stands  second.  Mar.  and  I,u ;  and  in  the 
other  two,  third.  Mat.  and  Ac  In  all  of  them  he  is  placed 
before  his  brother  John;  and  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  in  reality  the  second  in  order,  since  preced- 
ence in  two  of  the  lists  was  given  to  Andrew  merely 
on  account  of  his  near  relationship  to  Peter.  When- 
ever a  selection  was  made  from  the  twelve  for  any 
«pecial  purpose,  James  was  always  of  the  number. 
He  was  one  of  four  present  at  the  raising  to  life  of 
Jairus'  daughter,  Mar.  I .»;  one  of  three  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  Matirti.  i;  l.a.  u  »;  one  of  four  at  the 
delivering  of  the  discourse  concerning  the  latter  dap, 
Mw.  xui.  3;  and  one  of  three  at  the  memorable  scene  in 
Gethsemane,  Mat.  xxrt  ST,  io.  The  only  other  incidents 
recorded  of  him  in  the  gospels  are — his  uniting  with 
John  in  the  request  that  fire  should  be  called  down 
from  heaven  on  a  village  of  the  Samaritans,  for  refusing 
to  entertain  Christ,  UivM;  and  again  presenting, 
along  with  him,  through  their  mother,  the  request  that 
they  should  sit  nearest  to  Christ  in  his  kingdom,  Mat. 
".••a.  Both  requests  were  rejects 
Marks  of  indignation.    They  seem  to  indicate  a 


rally  ardent  and  ambitious  temper,  on  account  of  which 
they  received  from  our  Lord  the  name  of  Boanerges — 
sons  of  thunder,  Mar.  u.  17;  but  the  old  leaven,  in  this 
respect  as  in  others,  was  purged  out  by  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Peuteoost;  and  the  energy  of 
character  which  underlay  what  was  in  it,  took  hence- 
forth a  higher  and  holier  direction.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  this  native  energy  that  James  owed  his  high 
place  in  the  apoatleahip;  since  this,  when  enlightened 
and  sanctified  by  grace,  would  naturally  inspire  con- 
fidence, and  tit  him  for  taking  a  prominent  position  in 
guiding  the  affairs  of  the  infant  community  amid  tho 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  it.  That  he  actu- 
ally did  hold  such  a  position,  may  be  certainly  inferred 
from  the  treatment  he  received  from  Herod,  when  the 
latter  began  to  persecute  the  church,  Acxil  i,  James 
being  the  first  of  the  apostles  that  were  called  to  seal 
their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and  the  only  ape* tic 
whose  martyrdom  or  death  has  found  a  record  in  New 
Testament  scripture.  He  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
about  ten  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  A  tradi- 
tion has  been  handed  down  by  Eusebius  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  that  the  soldier  who  conducted  him  to 
the  place  of  executiou,  was  so  struck  with  the  holy 
boldness  and  serenity  of  the  apostle  when  going  to  lay 
down  his  life,  that  he  also  avowed  himself  a  Christian, 
and  snared  the  same  fate  (Eu*et>.  Hlat.  K<*L  u. »).  What 
credit  should  be  attached  to  the  story,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Things  not  very  dissimilar  did  sometimes 
happen  in  the  early  persecutions ;  and  whether  true 
or  not,  the  undaunted  firmness  which  it  ascribes  to 
James  in  the  final  trial  that  awaited  him,  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  his  char- 
acter. A  man  of  resolute  purpose  and  determined 
action,  he  would  shrink  from  nothing  that  was  re- 
quired of  him.  as  called  to  take  a  leading  part  in  con- 
ducting  the  church  through  her  earlier  struggles,  for 
which  he  was  rather  fitted  than  for  ministering  to  her 
future  growth  and  development.  In  this  latter  respect 
his  younger  brother  must  be  ranked  far  above  him. 

2.  James  the  Son  or  Alph.eis  was  another  of  the 
.■ijto-U.--',  ami  in  nil  the  lists  of  them  grra  by  Dm  evan- 
gelists stands  ninth  —the  first  of  the  last  quaternion. 
It  is  probable  that  Alphnms,  the  father  of  this  James, 
was  but  another  form  of  what  is  elsewhere  read  Clco- 
phas,  or,  as  it  should  be,  Clopas  [tte  ALPHJEl's),  and 
whose  wife  was  called  Mary,  J  a  xix  i&.  This  Mary 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  who  in  Mat.  xxvii.  50, 
and  Mar.  xv.  40,  is  called  tho  mother  of  James  the 
Less  (properly  tht  little)  ami  of  Jones:  so  that  James, 
the  son  of  Mary,  or  James  the  Leas,  appears  to 
have  been  all  one  with  James  the  son  of  Alphams. 
This,  however,  is  the  whole  that  can  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  be  affirmed  regarding  the  James  in  ques- 
tion; and  whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with,  or  distin- 
guished from,  the  person  to  be  next  named,  is  a  point 
on  which  commentators  have  differed  in  the  past,  and 
are  likely  to  differ  in  the  time  to  come. 

3.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  Mat.xui  55;  Mar  »i  3; 
o»  I  is.  By  comparing  the  hut  passage  referred  to  with 
Ga.  ii.  9,  1 2,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  James  is  the 
same  with  the  person  of  that  name  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  eh  xil  IT)  xv.  13; 
xxi  is,  as  having,  in  the  later  notices  there  of  the  church 
in  Jerusalem,  a  place  of  chief  consideration,  if  not  of 

to  him  simply  on  account  of  his  relation  to  our  Lord,  or 
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from  this  in  conjunction  with  his  possessing  apostolical 
dignity*  If  the  former,  then  the  probability  would  be, 
that  the  relationship  was  of  the  stricter  kind— a  bro- 
ther-german;  if  the  latter,  then,  as  James  the  son  of 
Alpha-us  was  the  only  apMtle  of  that  name,  except  the 
son  of  Zelnrdce,  the  James  who  was  the  Lord's  brother 
must  have  lieen  m>  called  in  the  looser  sense— a  cousin 
perhaps  of  Jesus,  but  really  the  son  of  Alphieua  or 
Clopas  and  Mary.  Various  circumstances  are  alleged 
in  sup|M>rt  of  this  latter  view — in  {particular,  that  the 
expression  of  Paul,  "other  apostles  saw  I  none,  save 
James  the  lord's  brother ;"  and  the  designation  of  him, 
along  with  Peter  and  John,  as  a  pillar  in  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  G»  1 1»;  U  »;  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  an 
apostle  in  the  proper  sense,  being  put  on  a  footing  with 
those  that  were  such,  in  a  certain  sense  even  above 
them;  that  the  Mary  who  waa  his  mother  apj**ars  to 
be  placed  by  St.  John  in  apposition  with  the  Virgin 
Mary — "his  mother  and  Ids  mother's  sister,  Mary  the 
wife  of  Clopas,"  Jn  xix.2.v;  in  which  case  he  must  have 
lieen  the  cousin-german  of  our  Lord,  and  so  in  popular 
language  his  brother;  and  that  both  our  Lord,  and  the 
James  who  was  the  son  of  Mary  and  Clopas,  had  a 
brother  named  Joses,  Xu.  ri  j;  tr.  w.  Put  the  considera- 
tions on  the  other  side  seem  at  least  equally  strong, 
and  by  many  of  the  ablest  commentators  are  thought 
to  preponderate.  It  is  no  way  certain,  for  instance, 
that  the  Mary  spoken  of  in  Jn.  xix.  25,  was  meant  to 
be  represented  an  sister  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  it  is 
indeed  highly  improbable  that  two  in  one  family 
should  have  borne  the  same  name.  When  John  men- 
tions beside  the  cross  of  Jesus  "his  mother,  and  his 
mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  Mary 
Magdalene,"  he  appears  rather  to  intend  four  persons 
composed  of  two  pairs — first  the  virgin  and  her  sister; 
then  two  other  Marys,  the  wife  of  Clopas  and  the 
Magdalene.  Again,  whoever  may  be  meant  in  gospel 
history  by  the  brothers  of  Jesus— whether  full  brothers, 
half-brothers,  or  cousins,  it  is  expressly  aaid  of  them 
generally,  long  after  the  calling  of  the  a|x»tle8,  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  him,  Jo,  »u  6.  Besides,  if  the 
James  who  rose  to  such  high  consideration  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  was  merely  a  cousin  of  Christ, 
and  really  the  sou  of  Alpheus  or  Clopas,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  either  such  peculiar  weight 
should  have  been  attached  to  a  relationship  of  that 
sort;  or  why  the  James,  who  originally  stood  only  in 
the  third  quaternion  of  apostles,  Bhould  latterly  have 
been  elevated  to  so  singular  a  place.  The  position  of 
this  James  would  certainly  be  more  easily  accounted 
fur  if  he  had  been  actually  of  the  same  family  with  our 
Lord — the  Bon  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  and 
another  s|>ouae;  for,  having  this  high  claim  to  regard, 
if  he  otherwise  approved  himself  to  the  church  an  pos- 
sessed of  the  higher  qualities  for  government,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  concede  to  him  a  place  of 
peculiar  dignity  ami  honour  -  should  even  lift  him  into 
the  noble  cotiqiany  of  the  apostles.  In  so  honouring 
him,  the  church  would  feel  as  if  it  honoured  the  I»rd; 
to  whom,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  stood  in  such  close 
proximity.  This  seems  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  the 
more  probable  view;  but  it  is  not  a  subject  on  which 
to  pronounce  with  confidence.  The  greatest  names  in 
the  church  are  divided  upon  it,  and  the  more  exact 
learning  of  modern  times  has  failed  to  throw  any  fresh 
light  on  the  inquiry.  It  has  still  to  be  decided  by  a 
of  probabilities -in  which  a  certain  bias  will 


naturally  incline  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according 
as  it  is  deemed  important,  or  otherwise,  to  maintain  the 
belief  of  Mary's  perpetual  virginity.  Some,  however, 
incline  to  the  other  view,  who  have  no  doctrinal  pre- 
|H.s<e*.->ion*  to  bias  them.  See  that  view  adv<<:atol  ni 
article  Jb'DE ;  see  also  under  Makv. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  James  who  is  called  our 
Lord's  brother,  and  occupied  so  prominent  a  position 
in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  surname  of  the  Just,  and  is  reported  to  bare 
been  killed  in  a  tumult  about  the  year  62.  The  tradi- 
tions respecting  him,  which  are  evidently  much  mixed 
with  fable,  are  given  in  Eusebius,  Uitt.  Eccl.  ii.  23; 
with  which  compare  Stanley's  Apottolic  Age,  p.  325, 
seq.  The  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James  u 
unanimously  ascribed  to  him  by  all  who  identify  this 
James  with  the  son  of  Alplueus;  and  by  those  who 
hold  them  to  be  different,  some  prefer  the  one  and  ncuie 
the  other.    But  on  this  point  see  under  next  article. 

JAMES,  EPISTLE  OF.  The  first  of  the  seven 
epistles  called  Catholic  or  General  (ra&oXural),  though 
for  wii.it  reason  it  is  difficult  to  determine—  probably 
because  they  were  addressed,  not  to  any  particular 
person  or  church,  but  to  Christian*  at  large;  or,  at  aD 
events,  to  Christians  of  many  countries.  The  second 
and  third  epistles  of  John,  however,  must  be  held  m 
exceptions,  being  both  addressed  to  particular  persons. 
Michaelis  suggests  that  these  last  may  possibly  h»ve 
been  included  among  the  seven  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving epistles  in  themselves  so  brief,  as  well  as  keep- 
ing together  those  bearing  the  name  of  John.  The 
term,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  strictly  applied  even  to  the 
epistle  of  James;  seeing  it  is  not  addressed  to  Gentile 
Christians,  nor  indeed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine,  but  only  to  those  of  the  dispersion.  But  if 
an  epistle  be  addressed  to  a  rery  lanje  body  of  Chni- 
tians,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thirteen  epistles  of 
Paul,  to  particular  churches  or  individuals,  it  may  cer- 
tainly on  that  account  be  called  catholic,  without  an; 
unwarrantable  extension  of  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  name  indicate* 
ultimate  unitrr$al  recognition  of  all  the  epistles  in 
question.  Two  of  them,  viz.  1  Peter  and  1  John, 
were  from  the  beginning  universally  received.  The 
remaining  five,  though  for  a  time  held  in  doubt  by 
some,  were  in  the  end  also  universally  received ;  and 
the  whole  seven,  according  to  this  view,  were  therefore 
classed  together  as  catholic  epistles.  It  does  not  stem 
probable  that  the  appellation,  as  suggested  by  Hug, 
was  given  to  these  epistles  because  they  comprise  the 
writings  of  all  the  apostles  with  the  exception  of  there 
of  Paul.  But  however  accounted  for,  the  title  »*» 
given  to  them  as  early  as  the  daya  of  Eusebius:  and 
indeed  in  the  time  of  Origen,  a  hundred  years  carbrr. 

Author. — Three  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Ja»e» 
occur  in  the  New  Testament— James  the  son  of  Zebedce, 
and  brother  of  John;  James  the  son  of  Alpha  us:  and 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  G»  i.  ML  The  two  bX 
have  by  many  been  considered  one  and  the 
irson.  The  design  of  this  article  d.ies  not  lead 
us  into  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  has  been 
largely  debated  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  sod 
which  must  still  be  held  undetermined.  Neander 
strongly  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  two  ant  dis- 
tinct persons;  and  he  has  done  much  to  incn*a#e  the 
weight  of  the  scale  of  evidence  on  that  side  )fli»w»7^ 
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the  same  aide  are  Credncr,  Do  Wette,  Winer,  Stier, 
ami  a  hoot  of  recent  critica.  A  brief  view  of  the  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  preceding  article.  That  the 
•on  of  Zebedee  can  have  no  claim  to  the  authorship  of 
this  epistle  i»  all  but  universally  admitted.  The 
Prthito,  or  old  Syriae  version,  indeed  ascribes  it  to 
him.  But  it  is  incredible  that  the  church  in  the  days 
of  thin  James,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  A  D. 
42,  Ac  ill  2,  could  have  been  so  widely  spread  as  the 
inscription  to  this  epistle  implies,  ch.i  l.  As  yet  it 
must  have  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  Palestine. 
And  if  wo  suppose  with  many  that  the  epistle  makes 
special  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  on  the  subject 
of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  condemns  certain 
widespread  and  mischievous  corruptions  of  that  doc- 
trine, besides  manifesting  an  undoubted  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Paul  generally,  it  will  appear 
simply  impossible  that  an  apostlo  whose  death  ante- 
dates Paul's  epistles  by  so  many  years  could  have  been 
the  author. 

On  the  supposition  that  James  the  son  of  Alphreus 


just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Lord's 
brother — from  one  who,  in  consequence  of  close  inti- 
macy with  Jesus,  might  be  supposed  to  have  drunk 
deep  into  his  spirit.  The  epistle  of  James  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount  in 
the  purity  and  loftiness  of  its  morality,  and  in  the 
simple  and  sententious  grandeur  of  its  expression. 

Date.—  The  date  of  the  epistle,  according  to  the 
very  general  concurrence  of  authorities,  is  a.d.  61, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  writer;  and  the  conjec- 
ture of  Lardner  is  probable,  that  the  pungent  rebukes 
contained  in  it,  and  its  fearless  exposure  of  the  sins  of 
the  rich  and  great,  ch.  r.,  occasioned  or  hastened  his 
martyrdom.  There  are  few  marks  of  date  in  the 
epistle  itself.  There  is,  however,  an  intimation  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  drawing  nigh,  eh.r.  s. 

Pcrtotu  to  whom  the  epiitle  H  addrtued. — On  thin 
point  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  They 
were  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  dispersion,  ch.  I  l.  They 
were,  of  course,  Jews.  Moreover,  they  were  con- 
verted or  Christian  Jews,  ch  13;  11  i;t  7,11,14.    Had  the 


or  Cleopas  and  James  the  Lord's  brother  are  distinct  i  Jews  at  large  been  designed,  or  all  Jews  out  of  Judea, 
persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the 
author  of  the  epistle.    None  who  maintain  the  distinc- 
tion in  question  have  imagined  otherwise.    Indeed,  on 
this  supposition,  James  of  Alpha-us  entirely  disappears 
from  the  history  of  the  church  after  hia  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  apostles,  Ac  L 13.  And  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  J anies  the  brother  of  John,  only  one  James 
figures  in  the  history,  and  he  most  conspicuously;  so 
that  in  jwint  of  fact  the  controversy  about  the  identity 
of  the  Jameses  is  really  of  less  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  than  might  be  imagined;  because  all 
allow-  that  the  author  is  that  Jame*  who  governed  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  so  long,  who  occupies  so  promin- 
ent a  place  in  the  Acts,  whose  opinion  guided  the  first 
council,  an<i  of  whom  so  honourable  mention  is  made 
by  Paul  in  his  epistles,  AcxlL17;X».U;  Xil.l8;0*.L19;lL 
»,li;iCo.  U.  fi;xT.7.     By  that  apostle  James  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  three  pillars  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  tho  firtt  of  the  three,  Oa.li.  9.    All  that  wo 
learn  of  him,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  early 
ecclesiastical  history,  goes  to  show  that  his  position 
and  character  and  views  were  precisely  such  as  this 
epistle  might  be  supposed  to  demand  in  its  author. 
Occupying,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  place  in  the 
parent  church  at  Jerusalem;  and  being  distinguished, 
moreover,  by  stronger  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses 
than  either  Peter  or  Paul,  Acxxl.is;Ga.ii.iJj  his  influ- 
ence with  the  dispersed  tribe*  to  whom  he  wrote  must 
necessarily  have  been  very  great.    Hegesippus  tells  us 
that  his  piety  and  integrity  were  so  conspicuous,  that 
he  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Just;  and  that  he  so 
set  himself  against  every  form  of  corruption  and  op- 
pression, that  he  was  further  styled  tho  bulwark  of  the 
people  (Kuubiiu,HUt.  Eccle*.  u.  23).     The  same  author 
reports  that  from  his  childhood  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
Nazarvue,  which  would  give  him   peculiar  respect 
among  the  Jews;  that  he  frequently  prostrated  him- 
self on  his  knees  in  the  temple,  calling  upon  God  to 
forgive  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance and  faith;  and  that,  after  a  life  of  stainless  in- 
tegrity and  eminent  usefulness,  he  was  slain  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Jews,  A.D.  02  ( Ne*adsr(Hfc6otj  of  tho  Planting, 
fee.,  vol.  U  p.  im.  Bobn>  ed)    It  is  needless  to  say  how  the 
character  of  the  man  accords  with  the  contents  of  the 

epistle.    We  only  add  that  both  matter  and  style  are 
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contend  (Whitby,  Larrtncr.  M'Knlght,  fee),  it  is 
justly  supposed  the  epistle  would  have  contained  such 
proofs  of  the  Messiahahipof  Jesus,  and  extended  state- 
ments of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  as  the  apostles 
were  accustomed  to  address  to  their  unbelieving  coun- 
trymen. On  the  other  hand,  those  passages  which 
evidently  imply  an  unbelieving  character,  ch.  ir.  i-io;  r.  i-S; 
are  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  that  the  apostles 
address  themselves  in  their  epistles  to  profeuing  Chris- 
tians, or  Christian  bodies,  among  whom  (as  now)  there 
might  be  many  unworthy  of  the  name.  It  is  manifest 
that  many  corruptions,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice, 
had  crept  into  the  Jewish  Christian  church  by  this 
time,  which  James  found  it  necessary  severely  to  repre- 
hend. 

Canonicity.—  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  head. 
The  epistle  was  at  once  received.  Eusebius  indeed 
ranks  it  among  his  five  irrikrylixep*,  or  writings  re- 
garding which  doubt  was  entertained  by  some  few 
persons  in  the  beginning  (they  were  received  toT«  wok- 
Xott  rwt  rXtbrrotT) ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  Penh  ito,  or 
old  Syriac  version,  which  dates  so  early  as  the  end  of 
the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  second  century.  The 
epistle  was  therefore  received  in  the  place  where  its 
chums  could  be  best  canvassed,  and  by  the  people  who 
of  all  others  were  tho  most  competent  to  detect  any- 
thing that  might  affect  its  genuineness.  It  is  quoted, 
moreover,  by  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  who  mentions  the  name 
of  the  author,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  by  Hennas,  who 
has  seven  allusions  to  it,  by  Origen,  Jerome,  Athanasius, 
ice.  The  cloven  catalogues  of  the  fathers  and  coun- 
cils in  the  fourth  century  without  exception  recognize 
it,  as  well  as  the  other  im\ty6fi(ra  of  Eusebius;  and 
from  that  time  till  the  era  of  the  Reformation  there 
was  no  longer  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion. 

That  an  epistle  should  not  have  been  admitted  into 
the  number  of  sacred  books  till  its  claims  had  been 
sifted  and  established,  instead  of  creating  doubt  and 
uneasiness  in  our  minds,  strengthens  our  faith  in  the 
care  and  fidelity  of  the  ancient  churches,  and  there- 
fore in  the  canon  itself  as  transmitted  to  us  by  them. 
Very  probably  the  doubts  about  the  epistle  of  James 
may  have  originated  in  the  uncertainty  to  which 
James  the  epistle  ought  to  be  ascribed  (Kirchhofcn).  Tho 
of  the  Jewish  church,  too, 
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immediately  after  tbo  date  of  the  epistle,  may  also 
have  exercised  ail  unfavourable  influence.  James  had 
scarcely  written  when  the  Jewish  churches  were  in- 
vol  veil  in  the  trouble*  of  war,  flight,  and  persecution. 
The  judoizing  churches  were  broken  up;  anil  the 
Jewish  converts  were  regarded  with  increasing  dislike 
nud  prejudice  by  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  some  few  of  these  last  should 
have  been  slow  to  receive  an  epistle  that  notwithstand- 
ing hail  so  many  claims  to  their  respect.  (Gauucn'i  Canon 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  fcu*  tram,  p  342.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  epistle  was 
again  called  in  question  by  Luther  and  others,  from  its 
supposed  hostility  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  ch.  U  n.  The  eager  reformer,  instead  of 
resolving  the  question  of  supposed  difference  between 
Paul  and  James,  at  once  cut  the  knot,  and  styled  our 
epistle  an  epistle  of  straw.  On  more  mature  considera- 
tion, however,  he  acknowledged  his  error,  although 
this  latter  circumstance  be  sometimes  forgotten  by  1 
those  who  ore  fond  of  parading  his  original  mistake. 
There  is  much  truth  in  an  excuse  which  has  been  made 
for  Luther  (0»u«wn).  It  was  not  easy  in  his  time  to 
distinguish  in  every  instance  the  real  from  the  supposed 
monuments  of  antiquity,  to  recognize  the  true  princi- 
ples of  sacred  criticism,  nor  to  consult  the  materials  for 
it,  many  of  which  were  yet  to  l>c  discovered.  For  ex- 
ample, the  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  furnishing,  as 
we  have  seen,  so  important  a  testimony  to  James,  was 
not  discovered  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
(a.d.  lt>28).  Doubtless  there  is  nothing  in  the  epistle 
of  James  that  in  any  way  contradicts  the  doctrine  of 
Paul  in  Romans  and  Galatians.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  this  point  under  the  article  Justification,  to 
which  it  properly  belongs ;  and  we  shall  only  observe 
here,  that  the  two  inspired  writers  deal  with  justifica- 
tion from  different  points  of  view,  and  address  persons 
occupying  opposite  extremes  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Paul  deals  with  the  proud  Legalist,  who  would  be  justi- 
fied by  his  works;  James  with  the  licentious  Antino- 
mian,  who  maintained  that  justification  by  faith  entitled 
him  to  dispense  with  works  altogether,  and  to  give 
them  no  place  even  in  the  believer's  life.  And  a  fair 
examination  of  the  whole  passage  shows  the  meaning 
of  James  simply  to  be,  that  the  faith  which  justifies  is 
a  faith  productive  of  works  whenever  occasion  shall 
demand,  and  containing  them  in  itself  from  the  very 
first,  as  the  principle  out  of  which  they  spring.  It  is 
the  inoperative  and  dead  faith  only  that  in  his  view 
saves  not. 

Conttnl*  and  Style.— The  epistle  contains  expositions 
and  exhortations  connected  with  various  topics  within 
the  field  of  Christian  ethics.    It  is  pre-eminently  a 
practical  epistle,  designed  to  correct  erroneous  views 
and  mischievous  perversions  of  Christianity  which  hail 
sprung  up  even  in  this  early  age.     We  advert  only 
to  the  leading  topics.    Sore  trials,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  impending,  and  in  view  of  them,  the  writer  ex- 
horts to  patience  and  steadfastness,  to  believing  prayer 
and  holy  obedience.    Ho  condemns  respect  of  persons  ' 
In  the  church;  cautions  against  speculative  or  notional 
religion;  and  maintains  the  operative  character  of  faith, 
in  opposition  to  the  Antinomian  notions  which  seem  ; 
already  to  liave  been  entertained  by  many,  ch.  L  ii.   Re-  J 
buking  the  ambitious  desire  of  being-  chief  masters  and  j 
teachers  in  the  church,  which  naturally  belonged  to 
of  a  speculative  tendency,  James  next  discourses,  | 


with  a  view  to  check  that  ambition,  on  the  eviLs  of  an 
unbridled  tongue,  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  that  has  ntm 
been  surpassed.  At  the  some  time,  and  with  the  tame 
end  in  view,  Ike  presents  a  noble  and  beautiful  contrast 
between  the  wisdom  of  the  world  and  that  which  Cometh 
from  above,  eh  1U.  The  epistle  next  pasties  to  the  evil* 
which  spring  from  the  ambitious  and  worldly  fpirit  in 
the  church,  viz.  wars  and  fightings,  sinful  lurt*,  cold 
and  formal  prayers,  worldly  friendships  and  alliance, 
envy,  pride,  duplicity,  evil -speaking,  and  finally  a  pre- 
sumptuous dependence  on  the  continuance  of  life,  and 
the  formation  of  plans  for  the  morrow  without  taking 
God  at  all  into  account,  ch.  i>.  Naturally  following 
these  manifestations  of  the  worldly  spirit,  we  have 
next  on  outpouring  of  eloquent  and  terrible  indignation 
against  the  unjust  and  ungenerous  rich;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Christians,  however  poor  and  oppressed,  are 
comforted  by  the  near  prospect  of  their  Lord's  coming, 
and  are  therefore  exhorted  to  patience.  The  epistk 
concludes  with  a  solemn  caution  against  swearing,  vita 
directions  regarding  prayer  for  the  sick,  and  an  exhor- 
tation to  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

In  this  brief  summary  we  have  attempted  in  part  It 
trace  the  connection  of  topics  in  our  epistle.  But  the 
style  'of  James  is  bold,  rapid,  abrupt,  and  figurative, 
so  that  the  connection  is  not  always  easily  found,  aw) 
is  to  be  sought  more  in  the  course  of  thought  than  in 
the  language  or  form  of  expression.  Two  things.  we 
think,  distinguish  the  style  of  this  ephitlc,  which  are 
not  always  or  often  found  together.  It  is  not  only 
logical,  precise,  terse,  but  also  imaginative  and  rhetori- 
cal by  turns.  The  definitions,  or  descriptions  rather, 
in  ch.  i.  27  and  iii.  1 7,  are  at  once  most  exact  and 
beautiful,  and  exhibit  a  wondrous  command  of 
and  appropriate  language.  The  logical  coinj 
and  force  of  argument  in  ch.  ii.  1 4  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  cannot  be  too  much  admired ;  while  of  beauti- 
ful and  striking  imagery  we  have  examples  in  the  rich 
passing  away  as  the  flower  of  the  field,  in  the  wavering 
soul  tossed  like  the  wave  of  the  sea,  in  the  hearer  who 
is  not  a  doer  of  the  word  likened  to  the  man  forgetting 
his  natural  face  in  a  glass,  and  in  human  life  melting 
like  a  vapour  into  air  and  vanishing  away.  The  dit- 
course  on  the  tongue  is  characterized  by  extraordinary 
wealth  and  profusion  of  illustration.  We  have  in  suc- 
cession the  unruly  horse  and  the  bit,  the  great  ship  and 
small  helm,  the  little  spark  and  mighty  fire,  and  the 
wild  animals  of  earth,  air,  and  ocean  tamed  of  man- 
kind— exhibiting  the  ungovernable  character  and  terri- 
ble power  for  evil  of  the  "  little  member." 

On  the  whole,  this  epistle  holds  a  place  of  its  own  is 
the  New  Testament,  antl  gives  unity  and  consistency 
to  it,  as  a  collection  of  inspired  books,  containing  the 
whole  will  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man.       [R.  '•] 

JAN'NES  and  JAM  BRES,  the  names  cf  two 
Egyptian  magicians,  who  are  mentioned  by  St-  FauL 
JTl.  Ill  ?,o,  as  having  headed  the  opposition  thst  was 
made  to  Moses,  when  endeavouring  te  persuade  Pharaoh 
to  let  Israel  go.  The  statement  only  differs  from  the 
account  contained  in  the  books  of  Mooes  in  so  far  a»  it 
gives  the  individual  names  of  parties,  who  go  th*» 
by  the  general  designation  of  magicians;  and  all  that 
we  have  to  suppose  is,  that  those  names  hod  sfniehi  * 
l>een  handed  down,  in  a  manner  so  generally  known 
and  so  well  authenticated,  as  to  warrant  the  famdiar 
allusion  of  the  apostle.  We  cannot  justify  tlw  allows 
by  an  appeal  to  the  sources  which  were  ocee*sihk  »<> 
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him;  but  neither  are  we  without  such  respectable  frag- 
ments of  evidence,  rb  may  be  sufficient  almost  to  satisfy 
the  most  sceptical  on  the  subject.    The  Targum  of 
Jonathan,  at  Ex.  i.  15,  aud  vii.  11,  expressly  mentions 
Jannes  and  Jainbrcs  as  "  chiefs  of  the  magicians," 
who  spake  against  Moses,  and  by  their  incantations 
•ought  to  withstand  him.    The  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
Tnirt.  Mtnarhoth,  does  the  same,  only  instead  of  Jan- 
nes  and  Jamlx-es,  it  gives  the  variations  Joachene  and 
Mamre.    In  several  other  Jewish  writings  the  names 
again  occur  with  slight  variations,  as  in  Tanchuma 
(f.  115,2*,  where  they  are  called  Jonos  and  Jombros  (see 
the  quotations  at  length  in  Wetstein  on  2  Ti.  iii.  8). 
Origen  against  Celsus,  (I  ir  ),  states,  that  Numenius,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  takes  notice  of  the  wonders 
performed  by  Moses  in  Egypt,  and  how  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  sacred  scribes  and  magicians,  were  made  to 
stand  in  the  breach  against  him.    Other  stray  refer- 
ences occur,  esjiecially  to  the  name  of  Janncs,  one  even 
in  Pliny  (Nat.  Hirt.  xix.  i);  but  these  are  enough  to  show 
that  the  names  of  the  two  magicians  in  question  had 
obtained  a  world-wide  celebrity  in  ancient  times  as  the 
representatives  of  Egyptian  arts  and  lore,  in  the  great 
conflict  that  was  waged  against  them  by  Moses.  And 
this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  two  persons,  with  those 
named,  having  actually  taken  the  part  ascribed  to  them ; 
f->r,  in  such  a  matter,  there  was  no  temptation  to  feign 
what  did  not  exist,  or  to  adopt  names  different  from 
those  of  the  real  actors  in  the  drama.    Certainly,  as 
Lightfoot  lias  said  (Sermon  on  i  Ti.  lii.  s),  the  apostle  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  taking  up  the  names  as  if  he  had 
them  by  revelation,  but  he  falls  in  with  the  current  use 
of  them,  there  being  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness 
or  validity.    And  from  the  example  of  sophistical  eva- 
sion, growing  into  hardened  unbelief,  which  was  known 
to  have  been  exhibited  by  those  champions  of  a  doomed 
heathenism  in  former  times,  he  warns  the  church  to 
expect  like  cases  in  the  future;  that  when  they  occur, 
those  who  have  charge  of  her  affairs  may  bo  on  their 
guard,  and  may  be  stimulated  to  put  forth  the  resist- 
ance, which  if  faithfully  exerted  cannot  fail  to  be  crowned 
with  success. 

JAPH'ETH  [enlargement,  if,  as  Scripture  itself 
seems  to  warrant,  Go  ix.  27,  from  the  root  npa>  to  extend, 

TT 

but  if  from  ,"is»,  to  be  fair,  as  Geseniua  (That.)  would 

TT 

regard  as  the  more  natural  derivation,  then  the  mean- 
ing would  be  fairnest,  in  the  MOM  of  lightness  of  com- 
plexion, or  beauty],  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  In  the  lists 
given  of  these  sons  Japheth  always  stands  last;  the  order 
is — Sht-ro,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  no  r.  31;  ft.  10;  vii  13  But 
as  Ham  L»  on  good  grounds  supposed  to  have  been  the 
youngest,  oo.  ix.  S4,  so,  if  the  common  rendering  of  ch. 
x.  21 — "unto  Shem  also,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the 
elder,  even  to  him  were  born,"  &c. — were  correct,  it 
might  with  equal  certainty  be  inferred  that  Japheth 
was  the  eldest.  And  so  it  is  very  generally  under- 
stood, even  apart  from  the  testimony  of  this  verse;  but 
the  ver*c  itself  should  rather,  according  to  a  common 
Hebrew  construction,  be  read.  "Shem,  the  brother  of 
Japheth  -the  elder,"  (literally  the  great>;  or  more 
plainly.  "Shem,  the  elder  brother  of  Japheth."  So 
the  Vulgate:  "fratre  Japhet  majoro."  Similar  ex- 
ample* of  the  like  construction  may  be  seen  in  Ju.  i.  13; 


ix. 


With  respect  to  the 


which  were 


severally  to  spring  from  them,  the  second  place  only 
belonged  to  Japheth,  the  first  to  Shem;  namely,  when 


those  races  are  considered  in  the  relation  they  were  to 
hold  to  the  higher  purposes  of  God  and  the  nobler 
destinies  of  mankind.  According  to  the  remarkable 
prophecy  of  Noah,  On.  ix.  it-rr,  it  was  in  connection 
with  the  race  of  Shem  that  the  Lord  had  purposed 
to  make  the  more  peculiar  manifestations  of  himself 
to  men ;  and  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Japheth 
was  to  be  expansive  energy  and  enlargement,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  should,  as  it  were,  overflow,  and  ob- 
trude itself  also  into  the  tents  of  Shem.  But  this  per- 
haps points  fully  as  much  to  the  participation  the  race 
of  Japheth  should  have  in  the  peculiar  blessing  of  Shem, 
as  to  territorial  occupation.  Looking  to  the  genealogi- 
cal tables,  however,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  race  of  Japheth  was 
characterized  by  a  remarkable  tendency  to  diffuse  itself 
abroad  over  the  remoter  regions  of  the  earth,  and  that 
from  that  root  have  sprung  many  of  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  nations  both  of  earlier  and  later  times.  They 
took  chiefly  a  north  and  westerly  direction — first,  the 
Medes,  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  and  of  the  regions 
about  the  Black  Sea,  the  Scythians,  the  tribes  generally 
that  occupied  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe;  then  the 
communities  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe;  so  that,  as  is  said  in  Ge.  x.  5,  "  by 
them  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their 
lands,"  that  is,  not  merely  the  islands  scattered  through 
the  Mediterranean,  but  the  more  distant  coasts  and  re- 
gions which  were  separated  by  sea  from  the  original 
seat  of  the  human  family.  If  the  descendants  of  Shem, 
and  of  Ham  also,  attained  to  an  earlier  distinction  in  the 
government  and  commerce  of  the  world,  those  of  Ja- 
pheth both  occupied  more  extensive  territories,  and  rose 
ultimately  to  far  greater  power  and  resources;  anil 
since  the  early  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monarchies  fell 
into  decay,  the  governing  and  directing  power  in  worldly 
affairs  may  be  said  to  have  been  chiefly  in  their  hands. 
The  Median,  Grecian,  and  Roman  monarchies  were 
examples  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  ancient  times  of  the 
offspring  of  Japheth  making  their  way  into  the  tents  of 
Shem;  and  the  history  of  conquest,  colonization,  and 
commerce  in  modern  times  is  almost  a  continued  exem- 
plification of  the  same  tendencies.  The  details  of  this 
general  outline  will  be  found  to  some  extent  filled  up 
under  the  several  names  of  Japheth'*  posterity,  CJomer, 
Magog,  J avan  &c;  but  for  the  full,  systematic,  and 
most  learned  proof  of  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Bo- 
chart's  PhaU'j,  where  everything  in  thiB  line  of  inquiry- 
has  received  so  thorough  an  examination,  that  later 
research  has  been  able  to  add  little  to  it.  But  with  all 
this  superiority  on  the  part  of  Japheth  in  physical 
energy,  vigorous  enterprise,  and  capacity  for  rule  and 
government,  the  races  of  this  line  have  held  but  a 
secondary  place  in  all  that  concerns  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God.  Immediate  revelations  from 
heaven  havo  come  only  through  the  posterity  of  Slu  m; 
through  them  also  has  come  the  salvation  of  the  world; 
and  the  blessing,  which  they  were  the  first  to  receive, 
has  reached  the  tribes  of  Japheth  only  by  Umm  coming 
to  dwell,  not  as  givers  but  as  receivers,  as  captives  not 
as  conquerors,  in  the  tents  of  Shem. 

JAPHI  A  [*plendl<q.  1.  The  king  of  Laohinh  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites  (as  they  are  called,  J«<a.  x  3,  ft), 
who  conspired  together  to  cut  off  the  Gibeonitea  for 
having  entered  into  a  league  with  Joshua.  The  result, 
however,  was  that  the  party  were  routed  by  Jodma, 
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and  Japhia,  along  with  the  other*,  hanged.  2.  Japhia; 
one  of  the  Bona  of  David,  the  tenth  Uiat  was  born  to 
him  after  his  settlement  in  Jerusalem,  1  So.  v.  14;  l  Ch.  Ill  7. 
No  further  notice  is  taken  of  this  son. 
JAREB  [3-1  •].    In  the  authorized  version,  we  road, 

VT 

Ho.  t.  13,  "  when  Ephraini  saw  his  sickness  and  Judah 
his  wound,  then  went  Ephraim  to  the  Assyrian,  and 
sent  to  king  Jareb :  yet  could  he  not  heal  you."  In- 
stead of  "king  Jareb,"  the  margin  gives  "king  of 
Jareb,"  and  also  "  the  king  that  should  plead."  So  in 
Ho.  x.  6,  "  It  (the  calf)  shall  bo  also  carried  into  As- 
syria as  a  present  to  king  Jareb."  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  second  of  the  two  marginal  renderings  is  more 
nearly  correct  than  the  others,  though  Fuent  (Hand- 
worUrbiicb)  still  admits  the  possibility  of  Jareb  being 
an  old  Assyrian  word.  GeseniuB  renders  it  adrertary, 
hottilt;  others,  following  the  Vulgate,  vindicator — aven- 
ger. Both  explanations  are  admissible,  inasmuch  as 
rib,  to  ttrire  or  contend,  may  be  to  contend  for  or  to 
contend  againtt,  according  to  the  connection  in  which 
it  Btands  with  what  goes  before  and  after,  Jo.  iltl.tl 
Certainly  the  noun  3n«  (j/arib),  with  which  3-\«  (yareb) 

is  closely  allied,  means  advtrtary  in  all  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  found,  iv  xx»».  1 ,  u.  xllx.  2i;  Jo.  xtIu.  19. 
•Still,  the  context  in  Ho.  v.  13  favours  the  other  render- 
ing; as  also  Is.  xix.  20 ;  Pr.  xxii.  23 ;  and  the  prayer 
»an  nan,  in  Ps.  xliii.  1;  cxix.  154.    Wo  do  not,  there- 

fore,  greatly  err,  if  we  understand  by  yv  gS:  (melek 

•T  'VV 

yareb),  a  warrior  king,  who  in  the  days  of  Hosea 
assumed  it  to  be  his  prerogative  and  his  mission,  like 
a  powerful  emperor  in  our  own  day,  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  nations,  and  to  act  as  umpire  of  the  world. 
No  doubt  the  king  of  Assyria  is  meant,  1  KL  xt.  is; 
xit  r.  The  explanation  grtat  king,  from  the  Syriac, 
which  was  once  adopted  even  by  Gesenius,  is  now 
abandoned.  [d.  H.  W.] 

JAR  HA,  probably  an  Egyptian  name,  as  it  occurs 
only  in  connection  with  an  Egyptian  person,  the  servant 
or  slave  of  one  Sheshan,  the  head  of  a  family  in  Judah, 
who  had  daughters  only,  but  no  sons,  and  took  his 
servant  Jarha  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter  Ahlai, 
:  Ch.  ll.  34.  It  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  recorded 
in  the  Hebrew  annals,  and  as  such  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice. Nothing  is  known  of  the  time  when  it  took 
place;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  occurred  after  the 
settlement  in  Canaan.  Sheshan  belonged  to  the  Jerah- 
ineelites,  whose  possessions  lay  in  the  extreme  south, 
where  the  country  adjoins  to  Egypt;  and  this  probably 
had  something  to  do  with  the  origination  of  such  a  con- 
nection. 

JARMUTH  [exalted].  1.  One  of  the  cities  in  Ca- 
naan, whose  king,  Piram,  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Gibeonite*  to  revenge  their  submission  to 
Joshua,  Jo«.  x.3.  On  that  occasion  it  is  associated  with 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Lachish,  and  Debir;  in  another 
place  it  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  that  stood  in  the 
valley  or  low  ground  of  Judah,  Joe.  %u.  35,  and  is 
coupled  with  Adullam,  Socoh,  and  Azekah.  It  is  set 
down  in  the  Onomatticon  as  ten  Roman  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  towards  Jerusalem,  but  tikis 
is  thought  too  huge.  "  It  is  now  the  village  Yarmuth, 
about  40'  W.N.W.  from  Beit  Netlf;  a  tell  rises  above 
it,  which  we  heard  called  'Ermftd  or  Armuth,  evidently 
a  different  pronunciation  of  the  same  name"  <Dc  Velde). 


2.  Jarmith.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Jet 
xxl.  »,  apparently  the  same  place  which  in  another 
passage  is  called  Renuth,  Jo*,  xix.  si;  for  in  the  two  pas- 
sages the  two  names  stand  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
nection. It  was  a  Levitical  city,  1  Cb.  il.  tj;  and  is 
thought  to  be  represented  by  the  modern  village  Rameh, 
which  is  about  three  hours  north  of  ScbusUyeh,  on  the 
wav  to  Kefr  Kud. 

JA  SHER,  BOOK  OF,  [-,«?.,  )'«uAar],  is  the  nan* 
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of  a  work  wholly  unknown  to  us  except  as  it  is  twice 
referred  to  in  Scripture:  "  Is  it  not  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher  f  and,  "Behold,  it  is  written  in  the  hook 
of  Jasher,"  spoken  of  Joshua's  miracle  when  the  sun 
and  moon  stood  still;  and  of  Hand's  teaching  the 
children  of  Judah  ["  the  use  of]  the  low,"  or  lamenting 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  Jos  \  1  :  zSa  1.14.  This  Utter 
passage  is  translated  by  many  high  authorities  "be 
taught  them  '  the  bow,'"  which  is  understood  to  be  the 
title  of  his  lamentation;  but  even  if  we  retain  the 
authorized  translation,  probably  the  lamentation  if  at 
least  included  in  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of 
J asher.  The  simple  meaning  of  the  common  Hebrew 
word  Jtuher,  rather  Jashar,  is  "  straight,"  or  "upright," 
and  the  prevalent  idea  is  that  this  was  a  book  contahv 
ing  some  histories  or  songs  in  praise  of  distinguished 
men  whom  God  had  raised  up  to  work  for  him  and  hi* 
I>eople.  Jasher,  "  upright,"  would  then  1*  descrijrtiTe 
of  these  men,  and  indeed  of  all  the  people  of  Israel,  so 
far  as  they  answered  to  their  profession  and  calling  to 
lie  God's  peculiar  people,  and  to  walk  uprightly  before 
him;  for  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  also  of  that  name 
J E8HITBUN,  applied  in  certain  passages  written  in  an 
elevated  tone  to  Israel.  Accordingly  it  is  rendered  by 
the  Vulgate  "  liber  justorum,"  "  the  book  of  the  just 
ones;"  while  the  more  ancient  Septuagint,  with  greater 
exactness,  translates  "  book  of  [the]  upright  one."  The 
Syriac  translates  it  "  the  book  of  praises,"  or  jisainu, 
and  seems  to  allude  to  another  derivation,  which  has 
found  favour  with  some  modern  scholars,  and  which  i» 
possible,  though  it  involves  grammatical  iiTegularity  i.for 
irregularities  do  creep  into  names  which  are  used  a* 
titles  of  books  or  other  words  to  which  reference  it  fre- 
quently made),  from  the  Hebrew  (yathlr)  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  song  of  Moses,  Ex.  xt.  i,  "Then  sang." 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  come  to  be  attached  to 
this  book  of  Jasher  owing  to  the  controversies  upon  the 
age  of  the  books  of  Scripture:  because,  as  it  is  quoted  is 
Joshua  and  2  Samuel,  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  the  book  of  Joshua  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  time  of  David's  lamentation.  This,  however, 
assumes  that  the  book  of  Jasher  was  all  written  at 
once,  which  is  more  than  we  can  safely  assume  in  our 
state  of  utter  ignorance  regarding  it.  Even  if  it  were 
a  historical  work,  it  might  be  a  series  of  records  of 
theocratic  events,  written  at  various  eventful  times,  when 
the  occasion  roused  both  the  agent  and  the  writer;  and 
such  a  series  may  have  existed  in  the  later  historical 
narratives,  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  which  are  mentioned  very  frequently  in  1*W 
sacred  history.  But  as  there  are  fair  reason*  for  re- 
garding it  as  a  national  song  or  hymn  book.  **  have 
more  decided  reason  for  refusing  to  assume  that  it  wi* 
written  all  at  once.  Collections  of  poetry,  whether 
common  or  sacred,  are  the  very  class  of  booki 
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have  been  most  often  republished  with  additions  and 
alterations:  and  the  inspired  book  of  Psalm*  mm 
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itself  to  have  passed  through  precisely  this  course  from 
the  days  of  David  till  probably  those  of  Nehemiah. 
Ia  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  find  a  reference  in  Nu. 
xxi.  14,  16,  to  a  poetical  fragment  from  "the  Book  of 
the  Wm>  of  tin-  Lord,''  in  which  perhaps  were  also  in- 
girted  two  other  poetical  pieces  given  in  that  chapter. 
Or  if  all  these  were  separate  works,  all  the  more  dis- 
tinctly do  they  indicate  the  fervour  of  spiritual  life 
in  the  new  generation  who  were  going  forward  to  vic- 
tory in  Canaan;  and  this  is  the  reason  apparently  for 
which  Moses  includes  them  in  his  narrative.  A  similar 
religious  fervour,  and  a  similar  wish  to  give  the  evi- 
dence of  it,  would  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
book  of  .Tosher  in  the  stirring  and  critical  age  of  Joshua 
and  the  analogous  ago  of  David;  as  a 
might  lead  the  sacred  historians  of  these  times  to 
to  it. 

Joseph  us  has  been  understood  to  speak  of  the  book 
of  Jasher  as  one  of  the  books  laid  up  in  the  temple 
(Antiq  t.  i,i7),  but  it  is  not  clear  that  he  alludes  there 
to  anything  else  than  the  book  of  Joshua.  Certainly 
we  have  no  other  notice  of  it,  and  of  course  he  may 
hare  been  mistaken.  There  is  a  miserable  English  for- 
gery, first  published,  it  is  said,  in  1751,  and  republished 
at  Bristol  in  1829,  the  only  copy  wo  have  seen;  but  it 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  [o.  c.  M.  D.] 

JASHOBXAM  [to  vhom  the  people  turn*].  The 
name  occurs  several  times  in  connection  with  the  times 
of  David,  but  whether  always  of  the  same  person 
is  not  perfectly  certain,  though  quite  possible.  In 
1  Ch.  xi.  11,  Jashobeam,  an  Hachmonite,  stands  first  in 
the  list  of  David's  mighty  men,  and  is  celebrated  as 
having  lifted  up  his  spear  against  300  men  at  one  time, 
and  slain  them.  This  place  is  assigned  in  the  cor- 
responding passage  of  2  Sa.  xxiii.  8,  to  "  the  Tachmo- 
nite  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  as  it  is  in  the  English  Bible, 
but,  as  it  should  rather  be  read,  to  "  Josheb-basse- 
beth,  the  Tachmonite,"  which  is  evidently  a  corruption, 
or  perhaps  intentional  variation,  of  Jashobeam  the  Hach- 

monite.    And  though  800  men  are  said  to  have  been    much  0,6  °ne         |£  pronounced  \  Mo, 


by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  but  ho  was  mercifully  deli- 
vered from  the  attack. 
JASPER  [Heb.  rffiC".  t*r.  Idem],  a  precious  stone, 

having  much  the  same  name  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English.  It  was  one  of  the  gems  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate — the  last  in  order,  Ex.  uvili,  20.  It 
forms  also  one  of  the  foumlation-stones  in  the  symboli- 
cal city  of  the  New  Jerusalem;  but  here  it  occupies  the 
first  place,  Re.  xxi.  is.  This  indicates  the  higher  value 
that  was  put  on  it  in  Now,  as  compared  with  Old 
Testament  times,  which  might  possibly  arise  from  the 
kinds  bitterly  in  use  being  of  another  and  more  precious 
description.  With  John  the  jasper  plainly  ranked 
first  among  gems;  he  calls  it  "  most  precious;"  regards 
its  glitter  as  conveying  the  fittest  expression  of  the 
radiance  of  the  divine  glory,  Re.  It.  3 ;  xxi?.  n  ;  and  speaks 
of  a  crystal  brightness  shining  from  it.  This  scarcely 
accords  with  tin-  qualities  of  the  gem  known  by  us 
under  the  name  of  jasper,  which  is  not  remarkable  for 
brightness,  and  is  usually  of  a  reddish,  sometimes  yel- 
low or  green  hue;  it  is  rather  of  a  heavy  colour  than 
otherwise,  but  admits  of  a  high  polish.  Some  have 
supposed  tliat  the  diamond  was  really  the  stone  meant; 
but  there  is  no  certain  ground  for  this;  and  two  ancient 
writers  (Dloaeoridu  and  racllua)  have  mentioned  a  crystal 
kind  of  jasper.  (Hcngi.  on  Re.  xxL  li). 

JA*VAN  [etymology  uncertain].  Primarily  one  of  the 
sons  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Elishah,  Tarshish, 
Kittim,  and  Dodanim,  Go.  x.  i,  4.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  of  these  four  lines  of  offspring  descended 
from  him,  three  formed  settlements  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece — the  Hellenes  probably  coming  from  Eli- 
shah, while  the  Kittim  formed  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
and  other  islands,  and  the  Dodanim  of  some  parts  of 
the  Epirus  (the  same  probably  as  the  Dodona-i).  Javan 
hence  became  the  Hebrew  name  for  Greece,  or  Ionia, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  very  commonly  identified 
with  Greece  by  foreigners.    Indeed  the 


flain  by  him  in  the  latter  passage,  and  only  300  in  the 
former,  the  difference  possibly  arose  from  a  different 
mode  of  computation — in  the  one  case  those  only  being 
reckoned  who  were  slain  on  the  spot,  while  in  the 
as  fell  a  little  afterwards  might  l>c  included. 


In  1  Ch.  xxvii.  2,  a  Jashobeam,  who  is  called  the  son 
of  Zabdiel,  is  mentioned  as  head  of  the  first  monthly 
course  of  officers  and  men  who  were  appointed  to 
wait  by  turns  upon  the  king.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  our  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Jashobeam  already  noticed;  for  whatever 
may  be  meant  by  Hachmonite,  or  Tachmonite,  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  indicating  his  father's  name.  Still 
again,  we  find  a  Jashobeam,  a  Korhite,  among  those 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  iCh  xii  e:  but  we  are 
without  any  definite  grounds  for  enabling  us  to  decide, 
either  for  or  against  his  identification  with  the  other. 

JA'SON,  a  common  Greek  name,  and  frequently 
borne  by  Hebrews  of  the  dispersion,  probably  from  its 
resemblance  to  Jesus.  It  occurs  only  once,  however, 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  name  of  a  believing  Jew 
resident  at  Theasalonica,  when  St.  Paul  first  visited 


Greek  'Iurtto,  the  other  'Idem,  latterly  'Iwm.  In  Da. 
viii.  21,  the  king  of  Javan  is  undoubtedly  the  king  of 
Greece;  and  in  Zee.  ix  13,  the  sons  of  Javan  are  juat  the 
Ctri  Axafwr,  sons  of  Greece,  or  the  Greeks.  It  is  said 
also  that  Ionia  has  been  found  on  the  famous  Rosetta 
stone  as  an  epithet  for  Greece,  and  Y  una  in  a  cuneiform 
title  at  Persepolis  for  Greeks.  (See  neeeoiut,  Turn) 

JATAN",  a  place  mentioned  in  Eze.  xxvii.  19,  appa- 
rently a  town  in  Arabia  Felix;  and  possibly,  as  some 
have  supposed,  it  got  the  name  from  a  Greek  colony 
having  settled  there. 

JEBERECHI  AH  [*hom  the  Lord  vill  bits*],  tlie 
name  of  the  father  of  a  Zechariah  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah:  and  a  person  of  well-known  piety,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  connection  in  which  he  stands,  larllLt, 
The  name  is  substantially  the  same  as  Barachiah, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  pretty  common  use. 
The  form  Jeberechiah  is  found  oidy  in  the  passage  of 
Isaiah  referred  to;  and  of  the  position  or  office  of  the 
who  bore  it  nothing  is  recorded. 
JE  BUS,  JEB'USITES,  are  the  names  of  a  Canaanit- 
ish  city  and  people,  one  of  the  seven  doomed 


that  place,  and  whom  the  apostle  mentions  in  his   The  meaning  of  Jehus  has  its  simplest  explanation  in 
to  Rome,  among  those  who  sent  salutations    "a  trodden  place,"  to  which  there  is  possibly  an  allu- 
Corinth  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  characterizes    sion  in  Is.  xxii.  5,  "It  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of 
m  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  Ae  xtil  4-b;  Ro.  xrt  n.    A    treading  down,  and  of  perplexity,  by  the  Lord  of  host* 
on  his  house  in  Theasalonica  .  in  the  valley  of  vision,"  that  is,  Jerusalem.    Yet  i 
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authorities  prefer  to  render  it  ''a  dry  place;"  which 
again  might  receive  support  from  one  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  Zinn,  "a  sunny  or  dry  place."  Jehus  is  the 
old  name  of  Jerusalem,  Ju.  xix.  lo.u,  ich.xi.4.  But  more 
frequently  it  appears  in  the  adjective  form  Jebuti,  Jc*. 
xt.  H;xTtii  16,2*;  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  fuller 
form,  "city  of  the  Jebusites,"  or  "Jebusite  city,"  Ju_ 
ilt,  11  Tlie  same  word  is  probably  used  as  a  poetical 
name  for  Jerusalem  in  the  late  prophet  Zechariah,  ch.  ix.  7, 
"  He  shall  be  as  a  governor  in  J  udah,  and  Ekron  as  a 
Jebusite ;"  better  "as  Jebusi."  The  nation  of  the 
Jebusites  is  scarcely  ever  omitted  in  the  more  or  lens 
complete  lists  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  that  were 
to  be  destroyed.    Almost  invariably  they  are  the  last 

ill  the  list,  Go.  xv.  20;  Ex  til.  8  I7;xxtil  2J;xxxu1.2;xxxIt.11;Do 
Id  1;  XX.  17;  Jos.  HI  10;  Ix  l|  xil  »;  xxlv.  11;  Ju  111  S;lKi  ix.S0;  and 

in  all  these  passages,  except  Ge.  xt  ao;  J<*.  w  lo.they  come 
next  to  the  Uivites.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  one 
or  two  cases  in  which  the  lists  are  otheiwise  peculiar, 
Ge  x  i«;  Nu.  xlll,  29,  Ju*.  xl3;  Exr. Ix  L  In  Jos.  x.  5,  Adoni- 
zedek,  the  king  of  the  Jebusite*  at  Jerusalem,  is  classed 
as  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Ainoritcs,  between  whom  and 
the  Hittites  they  stand  in  Nu.  xiii.  29,  where  all  the 
three  are  mentioned  together  as  dwelling  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  this  description,  "the  Jebusite  in  the  moun- 
tains," is  again  given  to  them,  Jo«  xl  3,  where  they 
stand  associated  with  the  same  two  nations  and  with 
the  Pcrizzites.  Although  we  can  Bay  nothing  further 
as  to  their  connection  with  the  remaining  nations,  and 
as  to  their  geographical  distribution,  we  may  be  assured 
tliat  they  occupied  a  part  of  that  mountainous  country 
in  which  their  capital  Jerusalem  was  situated.  The 
king  of  Jerusalem  was  one  of  the  five  who  united 
against  the  Gibeonites,  and  who  were  destroyed  to- 
gether, Jo*,  x.;  yet  in  the  following  chapter  the  Jebusites 
appear  among  the  confederates  of  the  northern  king 
Jabin  of  Hazor,  ch.  xl.  I  They  are  named  among  the 
nations  who  remained  in  the  land  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  Ju  IU.fi  and  more  particularly  in  ch.  i.  21,  it  is 
said  that  "the  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive 
out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited  Jerusalem  ;  but  the 
Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  in  Jeru- 
salem unto  this  day."  It  was  David  who  first  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  their  stronghold  of  Zion,  which  ho 
called  the  city  of  David,  and  in  which  he  fixed  the  seat 
of  government,  iso.t.  s-9;  l  ch.  xi  After  this  tho 
Jebusites  are  mentioned  only  along  with  the  other 
Canaan  ite  nations,  the  remains  of  which  were  reduced 
by  Solomon  to  a  state  of  bond -service,  1  Ki  Ix  9o,2i;  SCh. 
Till.  T,  8.  Some  of  them  appear  among  those  exiles  who 
returned  from  Babylon  to  Judeo,  Ne  rll  57;  xl.  s.  And 
once  more  their  name  appears  in  Ezra  ix.  1,  among 
other  nations,  only  half  of  whom  are  Canaanitish,  with 
whom  in  their  heathen  condition  the  returning  exiles 
contracted  mischievous  marriages.          [o.  c.  M.  d.] 

JECONTAH  [whom  Jchorah  has  appointed],  also 
spelt  Jechomas,  and  abbreviated  in  one  memorable 
passage  into  C'ONIAH,  by  leaving  out  the  Je  or  Jah, 
which  stands  for  Jehovah,  Je  xxll.  ss-30.  It  was  as 
much  as  to  say  that  Jehovah  now  withdrew  all  connec- 
tion with  him,  and  ceased  to  own  his  appointment  as 
king.  Accordingly,  he  not  only  ceased  himself  to  t>e 
king,  but  with  him  the  royal  house  iu  that  line  came 
to  on  end.    (Set  Jkhoiachin.) 

JEDID'IAH  [darting  of  Jehorah],  the  name  given 
by  Nathan  to  Solomon.    He  called  him  so,  it  is  said, 
of  the  Lord/'  jHaxiix*;  namely,  because  of 


the  Lord  looking  with  favour  upon  this  chiW,  and 
making  him  the  object  of  special  love,  as  is  stated  in 
tlie  verse  immediately  preceding.    Solomon,  however, 
which  was  the  name  imposed  by  David,  sad  impwl 
with  special  reference  to  the  promise  of  peace,  which 
bad  been  given  in  the  great  promise  by  Xatban  to 
David's  sou  on  the  throne,  I  Ch  xxiis,  continue.!  to  It 
the  abiding  appellation — the  royal  or  covenant- name  <* 
the  son.    For  David  evidently  "looked  up*n  thi*  mo  U 
Bathsheba — the  next  born  after  that  first  child  which 
was  the  fruit  of  sin,  and  which  God  in  just  displearoT* 
took  away — as  the  seal  of  God's  restored  mercy  to  him. 
the  peculiar  pledge  of  God's  covenant- love;  hence  uV 
one  of  all  his  sons  that  seemed  best  fitted  by  the  at 
cu instances  of  his  birth,  should  he  prove  worthy  of  the 
honour,  to  take  his  place  in  the  fulfilment  of  covenant 
engagements.    And  this  view  of  the  royal  parent  w* 
confirmed  by  the  message  brought  from  the  Lord  Ij 
Nathan,  that  the  Lord  loved  this  child,  so  certainly  did 
so,  that  the  love  of  which  he  was  the  object  might  fiOy 
bo  impressed  upon  his  name.    The  name  was  in  fart 
a  combination  of  David's  and  Jehovah's:  Yrdd  ,!<■ 
loved),  Jah  (Jehovah)— symbolizing  the  union  Ui»t 
now  existed  between  the  earthly  and  the  heaves]; 
king.    [See  Solomon.) 
JEDUTHUN  [who  girt*  praise*],  also  c«ca«K<n»i!y 

JkuITHUS,  1  Ch.  XTL  3?;  Pa  xxxix.  title;  lxxril  title;  >'a  li17— 

a  Levite,  and  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  t? 
David  to  preside  over  the  companies  of  sacred  singm. 
In  this  honourable  capacity  he  was  asMieiatcd  with 
Asaph  and  Heman,  l  Ch.  xrt  37-41;  xxt. «;  sea.  t.u.  It 
one  place  he  is  even  designated  "the  king's  seer,"  ICk 
xxxt.  ii;  implying  that  prophetical  gifts  to  some  extent 
belonged  to  him,  though  no  record  exists  of  any  in- 
spired productions  having  come  from  his  hand.  Is 
deed,  it  is  probable,  from  his  being  designated  the 
king't  seer,  that  the  supernatural  insight  which  h* 
possessed,  discovered  itself  rather  in  the  divine  wudoa 
with  which,  on  particular  occasions,  he  was  enabled  k 
counsel  David,  than  in  his  being  employed  to  pi' 
forth  revelations  of  a  more  general  kind.  In  eratef'i 
commemoration  of  the  good  obtained  through  him.  and 
of  the  place  be  held  among  the  servants  of  God,  DtvrJ 
inscribed  his  name  in  three  of  the  titles  to  hi*  psalm* 
Ps.  xxxix.,  "to  the  chief  musician  Jeduthun;"  aoJ 
Pa.  lxii.  lxxviL,  "to  the  chief  musician,  upon  tor  over. 
Jeduthun"— such  is  the  exact  rendering.  The  eipre*- 
sion  is  somewhat  peculiar;  but  it  probably  take*  J"!'- 
thun  for  the  name  of  his  choir— q.d.  to  the  ch*f 
musician,  and  in  particular  under  him  to  the  choir  d 
Jeduthun.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  were  employed  a 
the  sacred  music  of  the  temple-service  a«  players  on  uV 
harp,  and  also  as  porters  or  gate-keepers,  ifhirt>,c 
xxrt  n.  Mention  is  made  of  them  so  late  as  the  fan* 
of  Hezekiah,  in  the  time  also  of  Josiah,  and  even 
Nehemiah  in  the  some  connection,  SCh.  xxn.  B,ii 

Ix.  16;  Ne.  xL  17. 

JE  G AR-SAHADUTHA  [heap  of  testimt**,  * 
vit nets],  the  Aramaic  name  given  by  Laban  to  uV 
heap  of  stones  which  was  raised  after  his  reconcflisti-* 
with  Jacob,  and  on  which  the  two  families  sat  d<« 
and  ate  together,  Ge  xxxt  ♦«,«;.  Jacob's  name  for  rt  wv 
OaJeed,  "heap- witness."  or,  as  we  would  rather  i">< 
it,  "  witness-heap."  This  name  may  be  recorded  JM 
kind  of  play  on  Gilead,  the  name  of  the  rocky  *** 
mountainous  region  where  the 
{Set  Gilead.) 
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JEHOAHAZ  [Heb.  Ytho-todz,  (Tnt»Vr),  Jthovahr 

T  T 

tuttaimd].  1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel,  who  reigned  seventeen  years— from  B.C.  856  to 
fclO,  iki  iiii  i-9.  The  history  of  hin  reign  was  the  re- 
verse of  prosperous;  so  that  his  name  seemed  more 
like  an  irony  tlian  an  expression  of  tho  truth.  For- 
saking the  pure  worship  and  service  of  Jehovah  for  the 
ways  of  idolatry  and  sin,  ho  was  made  to  reap  the  con- 
sequences  of  his  folly  in  utter  prostration  and  threatened 
ruin.  Hazael  the  king  of  Syria,  and  his  son  Benhadad, 
ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  made  its  armies 
"like  the  dust  by  thrashing."  Yet  the  name  of  Jehoa- 
haz  did  not  prove  altogether  fallacious;  for  the  Lord 
did  so  far  interjxise  for  his  help  as  to  prevent  total 
destruction,  and  his  people  went  out  from  under  the 
hand  of  tho  Syrians.  The  disasters  of  his  reign  were 
in  good  measure  retrieved  by  his  son  Joash. 

2.  Jehoahaz.  A  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
and  also  his  immediate  successor  on  the  throne.  It  is 
said  the  people,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  took  him 
and  anointed  him,  and  made  him  king,  iKlxxiJt  ao; 
although  it  is  clear  he  was  not  the  eldest  son.  For, 
after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months,  he  was  deputed  by 
I'haraoh-Necho,  and  another  brother— Eliakim,  called 
afterwards  Jehoiakim— placed  on  the  throne,  who 
appears  U>  have  liven  two  years  older  than  Jehoahaz, 
■Jt.uttt.3t.  In  the  genealogical  table  of  I  Ch.  iii.  16, 
Jehoahaz  is  even  put  fourth  and  last  of  the  sons  of 
J.-siah;  in  which,  however,  there  must  lie  some  mis- 
take, iF  by  fourth  is  meant  fourth  in  tho  order  of  birth; 
for  in  2  Ch.  xxxvi.  11,  the  age  assigned  to  Zedekiah, 
the  brother  who  ranks  third  in  1  Ch.  iii.  15,  makes 
him  «e  veral  years  younger  than  Jehoahaz.  Some  error 
must  liavo  crept  into  one  of  the  jiassages,  or  in  the 
gencah  >gy  the  strict  order  of  time  is  departed  from  in 
the  cane  of  the  two  last  sons.  In  that  passage,  also, 
instead  of  Jehoahaz.  Sliallum  is  the  name  given  to  this 
son  of  Josiah — a  name  that  occurs  again  in  Je.  xxiii. 
11,  ami  was  probably  given  to  him  in  consequence  of 
the  judgment  which  so  early  befell  him  on  account  of 
his  evil  ways,  and  proliably  not  without  respect  to  his 
unbrotherly  conduct  in  grasping  at  the  throne.  The 
word  means  rttribution;  and  fitly  expressed  the  fate  of 
one  who,  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months,  was  car- 
ried away  in  chains  to  Egypt,  and  ultimately  died  there. 

3.  Jehoahaz.  A  name  applied  on  one  occasion  to 
the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  2Ch  xii  17. 
But  his  proper  name  was  Ahaziah,  and  under  this 
name  he  is  known  as  king.  It  is  in  fact  the  same 
name,  only  with  the  two  compound  terms  transposed. 
(Sef  Ahaziah.) 

JEHO'ASH  [JthoraJi-giftal],  usually  contracted  into 
Jo A«H  (which  see). 

JEHOHA'NAN  [JekowA'i  ,,ift  or  favour],  often 
contracted  into  Johanan,  and  in  New  Testament 
times  taking  the  form  of  Joannes,  or  simply  John. 
Various  persons  bore  tho  name  in  Old  Testament 
time*,  but  nothing  scarcely  is  recorded  of  them  except 
their  names  and  their  genealogies.  1.  A  Levite,  in 
the  Korhite  line,  and  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of 
God,  1  Ch  xxrt  3.  2.  A  military  officer  in  the  days  of 
J  ehoshaphat,  having  charge  of  a  very  large  force. 
2  Ch.  xvit  is.  3.  The  father  of  another  officer,  Iahmael, 
who  took  part  with  Jehniada  in  his  restoration  of  the 
royal  house,  iCU.  xxlil  1.    4.  Also  of  some  others  in  later 

titlK-S,  Err  x.  IS;  Ne  xii  1%  12.     (SfC  JoUANAN). 


JEHOIACHIN  [Heb.  Ytho-yAlin  (p«<M,  or 

Hfjtointed  by  JthoraJt],  appearing  also  as  Jf.com  ah  and 
CoMah— in  Eze.  i.  2  contracted  into  JoJachi.v;  the 
Creek  uses  three  different  forms  in  different  places — 
'luiax'f,  'I<xo,,<'ajf  'lutuctln.  lie  was  the  son  of  Jehoia- 
kim, king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  only  for  three  mouths 
and  ten  clays  in  Jerusalem;  for  Nebuchadnezzar  came 
against  Judah,  to  revenge  the  alliance  that  had  been 
entered  into  by  his  father  with  Egypt;  anil  Jehoiachin, 
his  mother  Elnathau,  and  many  besides,  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon,  having  fallen  an  easy  prey  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldean  conqueror,  sKLxxi«  c-io.  In  the 
passage  just  referred  to,  Jehoiachin  is  said  to  have  I*  en 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  liecame  king;  but  in  '2  Ch. 
xxxvi.  9  his  age  is  given  as  only  eight,  which  is  the 
inoro  probable  number,  as  his  father  died  when  only 
thirty-six  years  old.  Along  with  him,  the  flower  of 
the  people,  the  sacred  vessels  of  tho  temple,  and  all  the 
available  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  were  taken  to  Baby- 
lon; a  poor  and  feeble  remnant  was  all  that  remained 
behind.  Jehoiachin  himself  was  kept  not  only  in  exile 
but  in  actual  imprisonment  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  After  thirty -six  years,  it  is  said,  Evil-Mcrodach, 
the  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  lifted  up  his  head,  or 
restored  him  to  liberty,  and  even  elevated  him  abort 
the  other  subject  kings  who  were  about  the  Chaldean 
court.  An  allowance  was  also  given  him  to  support 
his  position  with  an  air  of  respectability,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life;  but  how  long  that  might 
be  is  uncertain.  Jehoiachin  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  survivor  in  Solomon's  line;  lie  is  at  least  the  last 
who  has  a  place  in  the  genealogies;  they  pass  over,  after 
him,  to  the  line  of  Nathan.  {Stc  Genealogy).  That 
such  was  to  be  the  result,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  gave 
distinct  intimation,  when  he  changed  Jecouiah— the 
name  by  which  he  called  Jehoiachin— into  Coniah, 
withdrawing  the  Je,  or  abbreviated  form  of  Jehovah, 
from  it,  and  declaring,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  "this  man  was  to  be  written  childless,  and  that 
none  of  his  seed  should  ever  sit  on  the  throne  of  David," 
Jo.  mi  so.  Whether  this  means  that  he  was  actually 
without  offspring,  it  at  all  events  announces  that  tho 
royal  line  was  no  longer  to  lie  reckoned  from  him,  or 
the  branch  of  the  house-  of  David  he  represented.  So 
far  as  it  was  concerned,  the  patienw  .if  God  was  ex- 
hausted, and  no  further  account  was  to  be  taken  of  it. 
In  1  Ch.  iii.  1(5  there  are  sous  reckoned  to  Jehoiachin 
— first,  Zedekiah,  by  whom  is  doubtless  meant  the 
uncle  who  succeeded  him;  also  Assir,  who  may  actually 
have  been  his  son;  but  the  genealogy  passes  over  him 
to  Salathiel.  who  was  of  Nathan's  line. 
JEHOIADA  [Heb.  Ytho-yMa  (jrvv),  known  of 

TT 

Jekorah],  sometimes  contracted  into  Joiada.  1.  Father 
of  Bcnaiah,  one  of  David's  well  known  chief  captains, 
l  Ch.  xxrii  .v  This  Jehoiada  is  also  called  a  chief  priest: 
while  his  son  was  reckoned  among  the  captains,  and 
undoubtedly  followed  the  vocation  of  a  warrior,  2Sa. 
vili  is,  though  by  Ins  Girth  he  should  rather  have  given 
himself  to  sacred  ministrations.  His  father,  it  would 
appear  from  another  passage,  l  ch  xii  27,  was  among 
those  who  came  to  David  at  Hebron,  while  still  matters 
were  in  su*|K-nsc  between  him  and  the  house  of  Saul; 
and  on  that  occasion  Jehoiada  was  at  the  head  of  3700 
Aaronites,  whence,  it  may  lie  inferred,  he  was  of  priestly 
rank.    The  invgularity  in  the  case  of  his  son  Benaiah 
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Having  himself  to  military  pursuits,  would  probably  bo 
regarded  an  finding  its  justification  in  tiiv  jjccuharitiea 
of  the  time,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  all  available 
talent*  and  resources  to  the  support  of  the  cause  of 
David. 

A  Jehoiada,  son  of  Beuaiah,  apj>eara  in  1  Ch.  xxvii. 
84,  as  one  of  David's  chief  counsellors,  next  to  Ahitho- 
phel.  Tho  probability  is  Uiat  there  is  a  corruption  in 
the  text,  and  that  it  should  l>e  Beuaiah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada,  as  in  the  preceding  notice.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  then  we  must  understand  Jehoiada  to  bo  desig- 
nated as  tho  son  of  another  Benaiah. 

2.  Jehoiada.  A  person  who  filled  the  office  of  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  Athaliah,  and  acted  the  chief  part 
in  planning  the  overthrow  of  her  usurpation,  jch.  utt, 
The  precise  period  when  he  entered  on  his  high-priest- 
hood is  not  stated,  nor  whether  it  waa  before  Ahaziah's 
ascension  to  the  throne,  or  after  it.  At  the  time  of 
Ahaziah's  death  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  office, 
and  for  the  important  part  in  regal  affaire  which  be 
soon  after  played,  ho  had  the  advantage,  not  only  of 
his  high  official  position,  but  of  near  affinity  to  the 
royal  family.  His  wife  Johosheba,  or  Jehoshabeath 
(as  it  is  also  written),  was  daughter  of  the  late  king 
Job  tram,  sister  of  Ahaziah — whose  seed,  with  one  ex- 
ception, was  slain  by  the  ambitious  and  cruel  Athaliah. 
That  one  exception  was  the  child  Joash,  who  was 
secretly  conveyed  away  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  and 
fur  six  years  preserved  in  a  chamber  connected  with 
the  temple  buildings.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  and 
when  the  people  hod  already  become  disgusted  with 
the  course  pursued  by  Athaliah,  Jehoiada  concerted 
measures  with  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
destruction  of  the  murderess,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  youthful  Joash  as  the  lawful  king.  The  measures 
were  well  laid,  and  perfectly  successful.  Issuing  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Athaliah,  and  the  installation  of  Joash 
as  king  at  tho  tender  age  of  seven  years.  Under  the 
advice  and  direction  of  Jehoiada,  both  king  and  people 
entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  put  away  from  them  the  instruments  and 
ministers  of  idolatry.  Accordingly  the  house  of  Baal 
was  broken  down,  and  Nathan  the  high-priest  slain  at 
the  altar;  while  the  service  of  Jehovah  was  again  re- 
established in  conformity  with  tho  law  of  Moses. 
Matters  went  on  well  both  with  king  and  people,  so 
long  as  this  upright  and  faithful  high  priest  lived;  and 
his  life  was  prolonged  to  a  very  advanced  age.  This 
is  given  in  2  Ch.  xxiv.  15  as  130  years;  but  it  is  almost 
certain  there  must  be  some  corruption  in  the  text,  as 
in  that  case  Jehoiada  must  have  been  fully  90  when  he 
took  the  leading  part  in  organizing  the  conspiracy 
against  Athaliah,  which  can  scarcely  bo  regarded  as 
probable.  There  would  also  have  been  50  years  of 
disparity  lietwecn  hw  age  and  that  of  his  wife.  For 
tho  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and 
especially  to  the  royal  house,  possibly  also  in  part  from 
his  affinity  to  that  house  by  marriage,  tho  HDgoJw 
honour  was  granted  to  him  of  being  buried  among 
the  kings  of  Judah,  t  Ch.  xxit.  II 

3.  Jehoiada.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah, 
Je.  xxix.  m.  By  comparing  the  passage  referred  to  in 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah  with  2  Ki.  xxv.  18,  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  this  Jehoiada  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Zephaniah,  and  that  as  Zcphaniah  is  expressly 
called  "the  second  priest,"  his  predecessor  must  have 
l>een  the  same — viz.  the  priest  who  stood  nearest  to 


the  high-priest,  and  who  would  naturally,  on  certain 
occasions,  have  to  act  as  a  kind  of  vice-highpriest. 
JEHOIA1UM  [Heb.  tf|PTI»  V** 

Jehovah  establUhtd],  contracted  into  Joiakim,  ami 
in  Gr.  'luatifi  or  -tlft.     A  king  of  Judah— the  eigh- 
teenth of  David's  line,  including  himself,  and  not 
counting  Jehoahaz — and  the  last  but  two  before  the 
captivity.    His  reign  extended  from  b.c.  609  to  593. 
His  original  name  was  Eliakim,  differing  from  the 
other  only  in  the  more  general  name  of  God—  El  being 
placed  at  the  commencement,  instead  of  the  more 
peculiar  Jehorah.    The  change  w  as  made  by  l'haraofc 
Necho,  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Jehoiakiin's  dependence  on  the  throne  of  Egypt 
His  father  Josiah  had  lost  his  life  in  an  unwise 
attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Pharaoh's  march 
toward  the  Euphrates,  where  the  resources  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon  were  preparing  to  conn"  into  deadly  con- 
ffict.    The  little  kingdom  of  Judah  was  immediately 
bud  under  tribute  to  Egypt;  a  heavy  fine  impoatd  mi 
it;  Jehoahaz,  the  eldest  son  of  Josiah,  deposed,  almoct 
as  soon  as  crowned,  and  Eliakim,  with  his  new  name, 
set  upon  the  throne — bound,  of  course,  in  fealty  to  the 
king  of  Egypt.    But  this  bond  was  soon  broken  l>y  a 
change  of  fortune  in  the  affaire  of  the  Egyptian  nxa- 
arch,  who  sustained  a  sad  reverse  in  the  disa*trot» 
battle  at  Carchemish,  which  left  Nebuchadnezzar  virtual 
master  of  the  world.    Jehoiakim  had  been  little  more 
than  three  years  on  the  throne  dn  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  says  Jeremiah,  ih.sM.ti  but  Daniel,  <tt LI, 
by  a  different  computation,  probably  by  referring  to  an 
earlier  part  of  the  transactions,  makes  it  a  year  lest), 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  after  » 
short  siege  got  possession  of  it.    The  king  anrl  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation  now  formally  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  tho  king  of  Egypt  to  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon; and  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  with  him  to  Babylon 
some  of  the  seed  royal  and  members  of  the  best 
as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  tho 
Among  these  were  Daniel  and  the  three  noble 
whose  faith  and  piety  shone  out  so  brightly  amid  the 
corruptions  of  the  Chaldean  court.     At  Jerusalem, 
however,  idolatry  and  wickednes*  continued  to  bear 
sway.    The  humiliations  which  had  befallen  the  king- 
dom, and  wbi.  h  should  have  been  regarded  as  solemn 
chastisements  from  Heaven  for  the  sinful  courses  pur- 
sued, seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to  harden 
the  heart  in  evil,  and  make  it  cling  the  more  fondly  to 
its  deceitful  confidences.    Jehoiakim,  though  the  mi 
of  a  godly  father,  did  that  which  waa  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  was  so  generally  followed  in  the  same 
course,  that,  as  is  plainly  intimated  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, there  was  a  fre»h  bursting  forth  in  his  reign  ■ 
the  alstminable  idolatries  and  God-dishonouring  prac- 
tice* which,  in  the  days  of  Manas*eh,  had  cried  so 
loudly  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  2  Ki  xxir  1 4.  Tbr 
guilt  was  now  tho  more  aggravated,  and  argued  a  nmre 
resolute  spirit  of  alienation  from  Gt>d,  that  not  only 
were  God's  judgments  calling  aloud  for  repentance,  but 
the  earnest  remonstrances  and  solemn  warning*  of  da- 
prophets— especially  of  Jeremiah  and  Efckiel—»w 
continually  pressing  upon  king  and  people  the  inevi- 
table retribution  which  they  were  provoking,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  reformation,  if  they  wooM 
avoid  the  impending  doom.    But  so  far  from  profiting 
by  these  wholesome  admonitions,  the  king  only 
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oppose*!  and  persecuted,  and  hut  writings  contemp- 
tuously burned  in  the  fire,  Jo.  mil;  Urijah,  another 
faithful  prophet,  was  even  pursued  into  Egypt,  slain 
with  the  sword,  and  his  very  corpse  treated  with  bar- 
barity, J«.  xxrt  ti-JX    Such  extreme  wickedness  and 
perversity  could  not  but  draw  down  fresh  visitations  of 
divino  judgment;  and,  accordingly,  the  land  was  har- 
assed on  every  side;  bands  of  Chaldeans,  Syrians, 
Moahites,  and  Ammonites  invaded  it,  2  Ki  xzIt.  ;,  not 
improbably  instigated  to  this  by  the  Chaldean  mon- 
arch; for,  after  three  years'  servitude  to  Babylon,  Je- 
hoiakim,  in  a  spirit  of  senseless  infatuation,  proved 
false  to  his  engagements,  and  courted  anew  the  alliance 
of  Egypt.    The  ungodliness  and  folly  of  this  course 
were  very  strikingly  portrayed  by  Ezekiel  in  ch.  xvii. 
of  his  prophecies,  and  the  terrible  retaliation  announced 
which  it  was  sure  to  provoke.    It  was  also  strongly 
denounced  by  Jeremiah,  «h.a  1*, »-,  xxtU.  1-Ui  and  though 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  so  much  occupied  with  other  and 
mightier  adversaries,  that  he  could  not  for  a  time  come 
personally  to  Jerusalem  to  chastise  the  king's  unfaith- 
fulness, yet  it  was  only  what  might  be  expected  that 
be  would  give  his  tributaries  and  allies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  license  to  harass  Judah.    At  length  Jchoia- 
kim  himself  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  sinful  and  crooked 
policy;  but  by  what  agents,  or  in  what  precise  manner, 
is  not  recorded.    That  his  death  was  a  violent  one  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  fmm  the  strong  language  used  regard- 
ing it  by  Jeremiah,  which  speaks  even  of  indignities  of 
the  most  shameful  kind  being  poured  upon  bis  lifeless 
body,  Je  nil.        xixri  :o,3i.    Thus  perished  one  of  the 
most  worthless  princes  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
David;  and  within  two  or  three  months  after  his  death, 
the  king  of  Babylon  came,  and,  amid  other  severe  re- 
prisals, carried  off  his  son  Jehoiachin  and  all  the  most 
influential  people  to  Babylon. 

JEHOIARIB  [wkom  Jtknvah  will  defend],  con- 
tracted into  Joiarib.  ft  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
and  the  first  head  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  courses 
into  which  the  entire  priesthood  was  then  divided,  for 
alternate  service,  I  Ch.  Ix.  10;  xxIt.  r.  That  some  of  his 
descendants  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
seems  to  be  implied  in  No.  xi.  10,  where  a  son  or  de- 
scendant of  his  is  mentioned;  also  in  Ne.  xii.  6,  where 
nearly  all  the  old  heads  of  the  priestly  courses  are 
enumerated  as  having  still  representatives  among  the 
returned  captives.  The  Talmudists  bat!  a  different 
mode  of  explaining  tilings,  namely,  that  the  old  divi- 
sions merely  were  retained,  with  their  respective  names, 
and  that  such  as  remained  of  the  priests,  though  really 
belonging  only  to  four  of  the  ancient  orders,  were  dis- 
tributed anew  into  those  divisions.  Prideaux  (Conner  i 
Arm.  53»)  adopts  this  view;  and  it  is  so  far  countenanced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  list*  in  Ezr.ii.  36-35),  give  only  four 
heads;  and  so  also  does  Nehemiah,  in  ch  vii.  39-42. 
The  point  is  of  no  practical  moment,  and  we  want  the 
materials  necessary  for  arriving  at  an  independent 
judgment. 

JEHONADAB  (so  it  is  in  2  Ki.  x.  15.  23,  but 
contracted  Jonadab  in  Je  xxxv.  fi.  kc\  [Jthorah 
ofert  frttly,  or  he  whom  Jtho  vah  malrtt  frttly  trill- 
ing]. The  identity  of  the  person  named  in  these  two 
books  has  been  doubted  by  Scaliger,  but  he  appears 
to  have  had  few  followers.  Jchonadab  is  in  both 
ca-es  called  the  son  of  Rechab,  of  whom  we  know  onlv 
from  an  obscure  verse  in  tho  genealogies,  l  Ch  U  «, 
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"  And  the  families  of  the  scribes  which  dwelt  at  Jabez : 
the  Tirathites.  the  Shimeathites,  [and]  Suchathites. 
These  [are]  the  Kenites  that  came  of  Heinath,  the 
father  of  the  house  of  Rechab."  Of  the  time  and  the 
place  to  which  tins  notice  refers  we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant, except  in  so  far  as  any  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  its  standing  in  connection  with  the  genealogies 
of  the  children  of  Judah,  especially  with  those  of  the 
house  of  David.  So  far  interpreters  are  generally 
agreed,  that  Kechab  belonged  to  those  Kenites  who 
were  connected  with  Israel  through  the  marriage  of 
Moses,  who  at  the  exodus  cast  in  their  lot  with  Israel, 
and  who  appear  to  have  retained,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  roving  tent-life  of  their  forefathers:  (c°tnpnn>  Ju.  1. 18; 
It.  it).  It  has  been  very  frequently  supposed  that  the 
house  of  Rechab  dwelt  at  this  unknown  town  of  Jabez, 
which  again  is  connected  by  some  with  the 
named  1  Ch.  iv.  9,  10;  but  even  this  much  is  not  i 
sarily  implied  in  the  sentence  above  quoted. 

The  two  passages  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article  are  the  only  ones  from  which  scri|itural  infor- 
mation can  be  derived  as  to  Jchonadab  the  son  of  Re- 
chab. According  to  the  one  passage  Jehu,  in  the  midst 
of  his  efforts  to  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  Ahab,  extir- 
pating his  family  and  expelling  the  worship  of  Baal 
which  they  had  established  in  Israel,  "lighted  on  Jeho- 
nadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  [coming]  to  meet  him;  and  be 
saluted  him,  and  said  to  him,  Is  thine  heart  right,  as 
my  heart  [is]  with  thy  heart  \  And  Jehonadab  an- 
swered, It  is.  If  it  be,  give  [me]  thine  hand.  And 
he  gave  [him]  his  hand;  and  he  took  him  up  to  him 
into  the  chariot.  And  he  said,  Cotne  with  me,  and  see 
my  zeal  for  the  Lord.  So  they  made  him  ride  in  his 
chariot."  And  the  two  appear  to  have  had  such  an 
amount  of  resemblance  in  their  zeal  that  Jehonadab 
took  part  with  Jehu  in  the  details  of  his  stratagem  for 
destroying  the  assembled  worshippers  of  I'aal.  without 
any  recorded  expression  of  disapprobation.  Again, 
Jeremiah  tells  us  how  he  received  a  command  from 
the  Lord  to  bring  the  Kecha bites  into  one  of  the  cham- 
bers connected  with  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  there 
to  give  them  wine  to  drink.  This  they  refused,  11  We 
will  drink  no  wine :  for  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  our 
father,  commanded  us,  saying,  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine, 
[neither]  ye  nor  your  sons  forever :  neither  shall  ye  build 
house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  [any] : 
but  all  your  dap  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents :  that  ye  may  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  ye  [be]  strangers.''  And 
this  charge  had  been  kept  by  all  of  them,  of  both  sexes, 
as  they  expressly  state,  though  an  unwilling  obedience 
might  perhaps  have  pled  for  its  restriction  to  the  males; 
only  when  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  overran  the  coun- 
try, they  ha/1  taken  temporary  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  This  obedience  to  the  command  of  their 
father  is  then  set  before  the  people  by  the  prophet,  and 
contrasted  with  their  disobedience  to  divine  commands: 
and  while  the  disobedient  children  of  Israel  are  assured 
of  impending  judgment  and  ruin,  the  narrative  closes 
with  a  corresponding  promise  to  the  oliedient  house  of 
Rechab,  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel.  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  i-hall  not 
want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever."  On  account 
of  this  promise  there  has  often  been  search  made  for 
these  Rechabites,  who  are  supposed  to  be  a  community 
still  subsisting,  and  maintaining  the  pure  worship  of 
the  living  God,  and  the  abstaining  ordinance  of  their 
ancestor.    Nay,  there  have  been  reports  that  they  have 
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been  actually  discovered,  from  the  days  of  the  old 
Jewish  traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudcla,  down  to  our  own 
day— witness  the  account  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Wolff:  though  sober  readers  of  these  reports  have  gene- 
rally concurred  in  pronouncing  tbem  to  be  either  mis- 
takes or  something  worse.  In  fact  it  cannot  be  justly 
inferred  that  the  Rechabites  as  a  distinct  fraternity 
lasted  longer  than  the  Jewish  commonwealth  itself: 
when  the  Jewish  nation,  to  whom  they  stood  in  a 
sjiecial  relation,  ceased  to  exist  as  the  professing  people 
of  God,  the  faithful  Rechabites,  like  the  godly  Israelites, 
would  moot  probably  embrace  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
thenceforth  becoming  incorporated  with  existing  Chris- 
tian communities,  they  might  fairly  enough  consider 
that  the  peculiar  institution  of  Jebonadab  had  served 
its  pur|K>se,  ami  ought  to  terminate.  Certainly  we  have 
no  historical  trace  of  them  that  is  worthy  of  any  atten- 
tion ;  although  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  have 
affixed  to  Psalm  lxxi.  (their  lxx.)  the  title,  "A  Psalm  of 
David,  of  the  sous  of  Joiiadab  ami  of  those  first  carried 
captive." 

It  is  by  no  means  quite  clear  how  far  this  institution 
rested  on  religious  grounds,  and  how  far  on  grounds  of 
civil  expediency.  Witsius  is  disposed  to  make  it  to  a 
large  extent,  if  not  entirely,  the  latter;  because  the 
Kenites  were  settled  among  the  Israelites  and  shared 
all  their  good  fortune,  while  yet  it  might  seem  prudent 
to  Jonadab  to  restrain  his  people  from  everything 
which  could  by  possibility  provoke  jealousy  in  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  properly  so  called.  Certainly 
their  Kenite  parentage  might  lead  them  the  more 
readily  to  consent  to  retain  or  to  resume  some  such 
mode  of  life  as  he  enjoined  upon  them:  and  it  has 
been  common  to  compare  it  with  the  account  of  the 
Saracens  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xit.  4),  and  still 
more  with  the  account  of  the  Nabatheans  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  [xix.  w),  "  It  is  a  law  with  them  neither 
to  sow  corn,  nor  to  plant  any  fruit-bearing  plants,  nor 
to  use  wine,  nor  to  provide  a  house."  Ewald  again 
leans  strongly  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  rule.  He 
look*  upon  the  Rechabites  as  a  religion*  sect,  whose 
origin  is  to  be  traced  indirectly  to  the  labours  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha.  While  these  great  prophets  had  disciples 
who  followed  in  their  steps,  the  Rechabites  were  no  lees 
strict  in  the  r  adherence  to  the  true  religion  as  they 
understood  it :  but  despairing  of  its  maintenance  among 
the  degenerate  |teople  at  large,  they  retired  into  desert 
life,  a*  -.hat  generation  of  Israelite*  among  whom 
I  laboured  were  purified  and  trained  in  the  wilder- 
si  and  they  copied  the  Nazarite  institution  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  and  they  also  avoided  mixing  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  unless  some  emergency  drew 
them  forth,  like  that  revolution  of  which  Jehu  was  the 
leader,  when  his  "zeal  for  the  Lord"  met  with  a  hearty 
response  from  Jehonadab.  Neumann,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Jeremiah,  gives  prominence  also  to  the  reli- 
gious element  in  their  character;  and  thinks  that  they 
did  not  take  their  name  from  Jehonadab,  but  from 
Rechab,  so  that,  symlxdically,  they  were  called  Recha- 
bites, "  riders,"  or  "pilgrims,"  to  indicate  that  they  were 
strangers  and  sojourners,  not  seeking  rest  in  Canaan 
and  the  Jewish  institutions;  though  by  a  mistaken 
reading  of  providence  they  did  seek  rest  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  which  Jeremiah  speaks,  and  were  dis- 
appointed. There  is.  however,  no  trace  in  Jewish  his- 
tory of  anything  of  importance,  additional  to  what 
Scripture  relates;  unless  any  one  find  it  in  the  state- 


ment of  Joseph  us  that  Jonadab  km  a  good  and  just 
man,  and  that  he  had  of  old  been  a  friend  <>f  Jehu. 

I  The  reader  may  consult  the  dissertation  of  Wiuiiu,  in  hi« 
Muettlama  Saera,  vol.  ii.  p.  223-237 ;  and  Ewald,  CMHAr, 
Tot  ii.  p.  itH,5'.'6.j  [&«.*,»] 

JEHORAM.  or  contracted  JO'RAM  [.Moral  w 
hi'jh,  or  ht  Kkom  Jthorah  exalt*).  The  name  of  two 
kings. 

1.  Jkhoram,  the  son  of  Ahaband  Jezebel,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  the  ten  tribes  after  the  short  reign  0: 
his  brother  Ahaziah.  He  reigned  twelve  year*,  from 
about  u.c.  896  to  884.  Like  all  the  rest  of  their  kinp, 
he  is  declared  to  have  wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  not  departing  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat :  yet  his  evil  doing  was  "  not  like  his  father 
and  like  his  mother,  for  he  put  away  the  image  of 
Baal  that  his  father  had  made,"  2KI  UX  2,3  It  fell  to 
him  to  punish  the  Moabitea,  who  had  revolted  after 
the  death  of  his  father:  but  the  expedition  which  h« 
undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  Jehoahaphat  king 
Judah  and  of  the  king  of  Moah,  was  saved  fnin  utter 
destruction  only  by  miraculous  intervention  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Elisha,  and  was  not  successful 
to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  Moabites  to  subjection 
again,  2K1  Ul  4-27.  Some  other  instances  of  connection 
between  the  king  and  the  prophet  appear  in  2  Ki.  iv.  18; 
v.  5-8;  viii.  4-6,  but  more  especially  in  ch.  vi.  vii. 
From  these  we  learn  that  Joram  was  very  much  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Syrians;  that  repeatedly  he  was 
laid  under  deep  obligations  by  tlte  miraculous  agency 
of  Elisha;  and  yet  that  he  was  at  one  time  on  the 
point  of  committing  a  judicial  murder,  as  if  the  prophet 
deserved  to  die  because  he  had  not  by  a  miracle  restrained 
the  ravage?  of  famine.  At  last  the  vengeance  which 
had  been  denounced  against  the  house  of  Ahab  by 
Elijah,  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Naboth,  though  it 
had  been  delayed  on  account  of  some  manifestations  of 
penitence,  was  executed  upon  Joram  by  Jehu,  whom 
Elisha  had  sent  one  of  his  disciple*  to  anoint  as  king 
for  this  very  purpose,  t  Ki.  U  ;  compare  tbe  anginal  command 
to  Elijah,  1  Kl  xlx.iA.i7;  xxi  17-28.  Joram  was  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-gilead,  in  struggling 
for  the  recovery  of  which  his  father  had  received  a 
mortal  wound.  Joram  being  himself  now  wounded, 
had  returned  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed,  apparently  kav 
ing  Jehu  at  the  head  of  the  army.  And  when  Jehu 
was  anointed  king,  he  laid  his  plans  and  executed  thetn 
with  such  celerity,  that  Joram  hat!  no  intelligence  of 
them  till  Jehu  met  him  close  by  Jezreel,  and  dm  wine 
a  bow  shot  him  dead  in  his  chariot.  The  body  wa« 
thrown  out  upon  the  ground;  and  the  hand  of  Godwa» 
manifest  in  this,  that  the  plot  of  ground  was  no  other 
than  the  possession  of  Naboth,  in  which  it  had  been 
predicted  that  the  bloody  requital  should  take  place 

2.  Jemokam  ,  the  son  of  Jeboshaphat,  succeeded  him 
in  the  throne  of  Judah  for  eight  years.  There  are  kudc 
very  considerable  difficulties  as  to  the  chronology,  how- 
ever, on  which  we  do  not  enter  here,  m«  2  Ki.  i.  if;  ai  '• 
ML  16.  His  character  presented  a  melancholy  contrart 
to  that  of  his  father,  as  "he  walked  in  the  way  af  tl* 
kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab;  for  th* 
daughter  of  Ahab  was  his  wife :  and  he  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord."  He  appears  early  to  have  gb« 
proofs  of  his  cliaracter  by  murdering  the  whole  of  h:* 
brothers,  to  whom  his  father  had  assigned  &ubnrdin»t# 
posts  in  the  government,  and  also  some  of  the  dh«T 
"princes  of  Israel."    Such  atrocities  OMaW  scarody 
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fail  to  excite  disaffection.  Accordingly,  we  read  that 
Edom  revolted  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah  during  his 
reign;  and  though  he  executed  terrible  vengeance  upon 
t  ic  Edomites,  he  was  unable  to  reduce  them  to  obedi- 
ence. At  the  same  time  also  there  were  internal 
troubles,  for  Libnah  revolted  "  from  tinder  hi*  liand. 
because  he  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers/' 
On  account  of  his  daring  and  persistent  wickedness, 
after  the  pattern  of  Ahab's  family,  there  came  to  him 
a  letter  with  terrible  threatening  from  the  prophet 
Elijah.  And  accordingly  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  Philis- 
tines and  "the  Arabians  that  were  near  the  Ethio- 
pians," who  carried  on  war  successfully  against  him, 
and  spoiled  his  kingdom,  and  his  very  palace  of  it- 
treasures,  and  led  captive  his  wives  and  all  his  sons 
except  the  youngest.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  was 
innitten  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  "  his  bowels  fell  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness;  so 
he  died  of  sore  diseases."  And  his  people  marked  their 
strong  disapprobation  by  withholding  all  royal  honours 
from  his  burial,  J  Ki  rtii  10-24 ;  2Ch  xxi.        [o.  c.  M.  D.] 

JEHOSILAB'EATH.    See  Jkiiosheba. 

JEHO'SHAPHAT  [Jehovah  it  jxid>je,  or  perliaps 
rather,  ke  vhom  Jehorah  jud>jt»],  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  best  and  most  distinguished  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
He  reigned  twenty- five  years,  from  al>out  B.C.  914  to 
.H<9.  His  history  is  given  briefly  in  1  Ki.  xxii.  41-50; 
but  very  much  more  fully  in  i!  Ch.  xvii.-xx.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  pious  father  Asa,  in  whose  footsteps  ho 
walked,  without  turning  aside.  And  the  high  testi- 
mony is  borne  to  his  jiersonal  cliaracter,  and  to  the 
blessing  which  attended  ou  it,  tliat,  "The  Lord  was 
with  Jehoshaphat;  because  he  walked  in  the  first  ways 
of  his  father  David,  and  sought  not  unto  Baalim;  but 
sought  to  the  Lord  Hod  of  his  father:  and  walked  in 
his  commandment*,  ami  not  after  the  doings  of  Israel. 
Therefore  the  Lord  stablished  the  kingdom  in  his 
hand;  and  all  Judah  brought  to  Jehoshaphat  presents, 
and  he  had  riches  and  honour  in  abundance.  And  his 
heart  was  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  :  moreover, 
he  took  away  the  high  places  and  groves  out  of  Judah," 
iCh  \  3-6.  The  closing  statement  is  confirmed  at  ch. 
xix.  3;  vet  it  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  ch.  xx.  3'J, 
33,  that  "he  walked  in  the  way  of  Asa  his  father,  and 
de{>artcd  not  from  it;  doing  that  which  was  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord :  howbeit,  the  high  places  were 
not  taken  away,  for  as  yet  the  people  had  not  prepared 
their  hearts  unto  the  God  of  their  fathers" — confirmed 
by  1  Ki.  xxii.  43  Wc  must  understand  from  the 
combination  of  these  two  accounts,  that  Jehoshaphat 
succeeded  in  removing  heathenish  worship:  but  that 
his  people  were  not  in  a  spiritual  state  so  favourable  as 
to  enable  him  to  put  down  those  high  places  in  which 
Jehovah  alone  was  worshipjted.  Yet  his  own  faith 
and  obedience  were  sincere  and  scriptural,  and  it  was 
his  aim  in  every  way  to  give  full  effect  to  the  law  of 
God.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  five  princes,  nine  Levites,  and  two  priests, 
to  go  round  among  the  cities  of  Judah;  carrying  the 
•took  of  the  law  along  with  them,  and  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  people.  And  he  himself  took  a  share  in 
the  work  of  going  among  the  people,  and  bringing 
them  back  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And 
no  doubt,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  he  set  up 
judges  throughout  the  land  in  all  the  fenced  cities,  to 
judge  for  the  Lord;  whilst  in  Jerusalem  itself  he 
erected  a  supreme  court  f..r  references  and  appeal*. 


I  composed  of  Levites  and  priests,  and  chief  of  the  fathers 
of  Israel,  with  the  chief  priest  over  them  "in  all  niat- 
'  ters  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  the  ruler  of  the  house  of 
■  Judah  for  all  the  king's  matters;"  while  the  Levites 
'  acted  as  "officers"  (shoterim),  ICh.viL 7-*; Ida. 4-11. 

The  prosperity  at  home  which  accompanied  this 
I  faithfulness  to  God  is  mentioned  in  a  passage  already 
({uoted.  Besides,  lie  built  castles  ami  store- cities 
throughout  his  dominions;  and  he  aimed  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  trade  from  the  ports  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
though  unsuccessfully,  owing  to  a  cause  immediately 
to  be  mentioned.  He  had  also  his  kingdom  divided 
into  five  sections  for  military  purposes,  with  men 
enrolled  capable  of  Uaring  arms  to  the  number  of 
780,000  in  .Judah,  and  880,<ioo  in  Benjamin.  And 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  on  all  lands  round  about;  so 
that,  instead  of  venturing  to  make  war  with  him,  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians  brought  him  presents  and 
tribute  silver.  1  Ch.  irit  10-19  The  land  of  Edom  was  in 
a  subject  state,  "There  was  then  no  king  in  Edom;  a 
deputy  was  king,"  lKi.uH.tr;  as  the  king  of  Edom 
seems  to  be  a  vassal  in  the  account  of  the  war  carried 
on  by  Jehoshapliat  ami  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel, 
against  Moab,  ski.  111.  On  one  occasion,  however, 
Jehoshaphat  was  in  very  terrible  danger  on  account  of 
a  confederacy,  embracing  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  and  others;  which  was  formidable,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  secrecy  of  their  preparations  and  the 
suddenness  of  their  attack.  But  the  piety  of  the  king, 
and  the  encouragement  of  a  prophet  from  among  the 
Levites,  and  the  special  interposition  of  God  -  by  which 
the  enemy  were  involved  in  jealousies,  and  became 
self-destroyed  -  saved  Jehoshaphat  from  this  danger, 
and  increased  his  confidence  in  God  and  his  credit 
among  men,  2Ch  x*.  1-30.  This  account  was  once  re- 
jected by  the  more  daring  rationalists,  but  their  scepti- 
cism has  uot  many  followers  now;  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  narrative  being  admitted,  not  only  by  Ewald, 
but  also  by  critics  like  Thenius  and  Hitzig.  To  this 
glorious  manifestation  of  Jehovah  there  is  also  con- 
firmation borne  by  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  xlvii.  and  xlviii  ;  per- 
haps also  xlvi. 

The  one  great  error  of  Jehoshaphat's  administration 
was  the  connection  which  he  formed  with  the  idolatrous 
kingdom  of  the  ten  triLes.  It  was  natural  and  right, 
perhaps,  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  instead  of  maintain- 
ing constant  war,  or  irritation  which  was  ever  leading 
to  war.  But  he  went  far  beyond  this:  and  to  cement 
the  union,  he  formed  a  disastrous  matrimonial  alliance 
between  his  son  and  successor  Jehoram,  and  Athaliah 
the  daughter  of  Ahab.  This  led  him  first  to  go  to  war 
with  the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-gilead,  when  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life;  the  risk  having  been  all  the 
greater  on  account  of  a  cowardly  proposal  by  king 
Ahab,  to  which  he  magnanimously  but  rashly  acceded, 
1  Kl  xill  1-3C;  2Cb  xrtli  It  led  him,  secondly,  at  the  time 
that  he  planned  a  renewal  of  Solomon's  trade  by  sea 
between  Erion-geber  and  Ophir,  to  entangle  himself 
with  Ahab's  son,  king  Ahaziah ;  on  account  of  which 
unhallowed  association  his  scheme  proved  an  entire 
failure,  and  was  abandoned,  tKiixil  i*.«0;  sch  »x  m  jt 
And  it  led  him  a  third  time  into  difficulty,  as  he  went 
with  Ahab's  other  son,  king  Jehoram,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Moabites,  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom, 
where  they  would  have  perished  but  for  miraculous 
intervention,  2K1  ill     On  eoch  of  these 
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find  a  prophet  interfering,  to  warn,  or  rebuke,  or  sup- 
port, as  might  l>e  necessary;  and  in  the  mutual  bear- 
ing of  these  prophets  and  the  king,  we  may  trace  one 
of  the  surest  evidences  of  the  high  attainments  wliich 
Jehoshaphat  had  made  in  the  divine  life. 

The  forty- one  years  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  and  the 
immediately  succeeding  twenty-five  of  Jehoshaphat, 
may  lie  regarded  as  the  climax  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah;  and  this  prosperous  period  stands 


voice,"  and  the  valley  where  the  judgment 
were  near  each  other. 

Whether  tradition  rested  on  these  in  fixing  the 
locality,  or  whether  the  name  and  place  were  known 
before  the  days  of  Joel,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Jew  and  Gentile  have  concurred  unanimously  in 
identifying  the  lower  part  of  the  lied  of  the  Kedron 
with  the  prophet's  valley.1  Kimchi  conjectures  that 
out  the  more  remarkably  l>ecause  of  the  contrast  with  I  Jehoshaphat  built  or  did  something  here,  from  which 
the  succeeding  reigns,   which  are  characterized  by   it  took  its  name. 

idolatry,  moral  degradation,  and  political  disaster.  1  The  French  pilgrim  (a.d.  333)  mentions  it  as  lie- 
Yet  Jehoshaphat  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  he  tween  the  eastern  wall  and  the  Mount  of  Olives;  as  in 
himself  bad  lieen  sowing  the  seed  of  coming  evil,  when  some  places  covered  with  vines  in  his  day,  which  is 
he  contracted  that  marriage  of  his  son  to  the  daughter  not  the  case  now;  as  having  in  one  part  the  rock  at 
of  A  hub.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  his  misgivings  which  Judas'  betrayal  of  his  Master  took  place,  and  at 
may  have  been;  but  their  existence  in  some  shape  may  another  the  palm-tree  from  which  the  boughs  wrir 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  what  is  stated  of  peculiar  pre-  I  plucked  to  strew  the  Lord's  pathway  in  the  day  of  his 
cautions  which  he  took  in  regulating  tlus  kingdom,  the  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
succession  to  the  throne,  aud  the  position  of  tho  royal  I  simply  speak  of  it  as  lying  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
family  generally.  Of  his  six  younger  sons  it  is  written,  Mount  of  Olives.  Subsequent  writers  of  the  early  and 
"  Their  father  gave  them  great  gifts 
of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  of  pre- 
cious things,  with  fenced  cities  in 
Judah;  but  the  kingdom  gave  he 
to  Jehoraui,  because  he  was  the 
first-born,"  SOh.nL A  And  again. 
"In  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  the  son 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  Jrkonhaphat 
being  then  king  of  Judalt,  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah  began  to  reign,"  zKi  vUi.  i«;  a 
statement  which  suggests,  |>erhaps, 
that  Jehoshaphat  found  reason  to 
proclaim  his  successor  before  his 
own  death  took  place,  as  David 
had  to  do  in  reference  to  Solo- 
mon, [a.  c.  m.  D.] 

JEHOSHAPHAT.  VALLEY 
OP.     This  name  occurs  only  in 
the  prophet  JoeL  eh.  Hi  2,12;  and  the 
question   has   been  raised  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  proper  name  at  all, 
indicative  of  a  known  locality,  and 
not  simply  the  "  valley  of  Jehovah's  judgment"— the 
place  where  Jehovah  will  execute  his  judgment.    It  is 
called  twice  over  in  verse  14  h'mtk  llarotz,  the  "valley 
of  decision,"  or  judgment,  or  excision,  according  to  New 
come.    How  far  there  is  a  reference  to  Megiddo,  the 
great  slaughter  plain  of  Palestine,  or  to  Berakah,  in 
the  Tekoa  desert,  where  Jehoshaphat  assembled  bis 
troops  after  the  overthrow  of  Amnion,  Moab,  and 
Edom,  and  "  blessed  the  Lird,"  we  do  not  undertake 
to  say. 

There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  fix  the  locality:  but 
Jewish  tradition  has  assigned  it  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem.  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  expression 
in  connection  with  it  which  suggests  tliis.  In  the 
second  verse  of  the  chapter  above  named,  the  nations 
are  said  to  be  "  brought  uWn  into  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat ;"  while  in  the  twelfth  verse  they  are  said 
to  "  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshapliat"—  which 

variation  or  contradiction  of  expression  is  oulv  ret-on-  Corruption,  is  crowded  all  over  with  flat  Jewish  t»n)l». 
citable  on  the  supposition  that  the  valley  was  near   each  with  its  Hebrew  inscription,  and  speckled 

the  capital,  "whither  the  tribes  <to  int."    The  words  —      ~      ,      ~~77    "  7  .  __  i. 

,    ,  r .    '  ,      ,       .,  ,  .  .  .  1    How;  loiigitwline  dnorum  nnllisnutn  sb  anrtrp  in  *im 

of  the  sixteenth  verse  also  describe  a  scene  winch  mi-  i  |ollpm  prutenditnr;  latiludin*  »ngTuU."-CVX*rifi  ttamni*. 
plies  that  Jerusalem,  from  which  "the  Lord  utters  his  |  p.  260. 


middle  ages  speak  of  it  in  connection  with  Gehenna  01 
Hinnom,  as  if  the  one  were  the  place  of  judgment,  and 
the  other  of  punishment,  and  therefore  properly  adjoin- 
ing each  other;  another  of  the  many  proofs  tliat  the 
common  location  of  Hinnom  (to  the  south)  is  a  modern 
idea,  founded  neither  on  Scripture  nor  tradition.  The 
present  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  occupies  the  Kedron 
hollow  and  the  adjoining  acclivities  on  both  sides.  Iu 
limits  have  not  been  defined,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
begin  a  little  above  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  .1  ni- 
ed-Dcraj),  and  to  extend  to  the  t*nd  of  the  Kedno, 
under  Scopus.  Tho  acclivity  to  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem  is  —  at  least  towards  the  top  — a  TurkUh 
burying- ground;  and  the  white  tombs,  with  tlx-  Koran 
(in  stone)  at  the  one  end  ami  a  turban  at  the  other, 
look  picturesque,  as  they  dot  for  several  hundred  yard* 
the  upper  part  of  the  slope.  The  other  aocJlrity, 
ascending  the  steep  between  Olivet  and  the  Mount  of 
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U  bare  and  wild ;  without  verdure,  save  that  of  nn 
occasional  olive-tree. 

If  the  "king's  dale"  (or  valley  of  Shaveb)  of  G«. 
xiv.  17,  and  of  2  So.  xviii.  18,  lie  the  same,  and  if  the 
commonly  received  location  of  tliem  be  correct,  then 
we  have  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  identified  with  that 
of  Melchizedek,  and  ita  history  carries  uh  i>ack  to 
Salem's  earliest  days.  But  at  what  time  it  became  a 
cemetery  we  are  not  informed. 

Wady  Jos  and  Wady  Shafat,  Wady  JiUhai.hat, 
and  Wady  Fara&n  are  said  to  be  ita  modern  names. 
Cyril  in  the  fourth  century  mentions  it  in  a  way  which 
indicates  that  in  his  day  tradition  had  altered,  or  that 
the  valley  was  supposed  to  embrace  a  wider  sweep  of 
country  tlian  now;  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  some  furlongs 
east  of  Jerusalem — as  bare,  and  fitted  for  equestrian 
exercises'  (Roland1  ■  Mistral  If  im).  Some  old  travel 
k-rs  say  that  it  was  "  three  miles  in  length,  reaching 
from  the  vale  of  Jehinnon  to  a  place  without  the  city 
which  they  call  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings"'  (Triml.  of 
t«o  KnglUhmen,  i*o  couturies »&')■  Some  of  the  old  travel- 
lers, such  as  Felix  Fabri  in  the  fifteenth  century,  call 
it  Cele — from  the  Koilos  of  Eusebius  and  the  Code  of 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  tlieir  Scriptures  tn  know  Jerome;  and  they  call  that  part  of  the  Kedron  which 
that  tliis  king  was  not  buried  there,  but  with  his  fa-  I  is  connected  with  it  Crinarius  or  Krinarius-  the  place 
then  in  the  city  of  David,  zch.  txl  l.  It  is  just  possible  '  of  judgment  <Rvag.  sal  I.  p,  n).  We  way  add  that  these 
that  it  may  be  the  tomb  of  some  old  rabbi  of  the  same  '  old  writers  extend  this  valley  considerally  upwards, 
name;  and  this  conjecture  derives  some  presumption  I  placing  Gethsemane  and  the  traditional  tomb  of  the 
from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  bury  in  it  their  tattered  1  Virgin  in  it.  They  seem  to  have  divided  the  Kcdron 
worn-out  rolls.  Why  they  should  bring  their  old  i  bed  into  two  parts—  the  lower,  called  the  valley  of 
books  to  the  tomb  of  king  Jehoshaphat  is  not  very  |  Siloam  or  Siloe;  the  upi>er,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
evident;  but  why  they  should  deposit  thera  in  the  from  which  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  in  early  times 
tomb  of  one  of  their  venerable  scribes  or  rabbis  is  plain  was  Killed,  not  as  now  St.  Stephen's,  but  "the  gate  of 
enough.    The  Jews  so  venerate  every  scrap  on  which    the  valley  of  Jehoshaphnt." 

the  word  of  God  is  written  that  they  will  not  burn  or  The  valley  of  the  present  day  presents  nothing  re- 
destroy  it;  they  bury  it  as  they  would  the  dead  body  markable.  It  is  rough  to  the  feet  and  barren  to  the 
"f  a  father.     Passing  down  tlie  valley  one  day,  some   eye.    It  is  still,  moreover,  frequently  a  solitude,  with 


and  there  with  bushy  olive  trees.  Thus  Moslems  and 
Jews  occupy  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  between  them, 
with  their  dead  looking  across  the  Kedron  into  each 
others'  faces;  and  hud  there  in  the  common  belief  that 
it  was  no  ordinary  privilege  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  and 
be  buried  in  such  a  spot. 

This  traditional  s|>ot  of  burial  and  judgment,  though 
called  an  emel  or  valley,  is  more  properly  a  ravine ; 
the  declivities  on  either  side  coming  to  a  pretty  narrow 
angle  at  the  bottom,  without  any  level  ground  be- 
tween ;  a  presumption  that  this  is  not  Joel's  rmtk, 
though  tradition  has  so  unvaryingly  affirmed  it.  The 
tomb  of  Jehoshaphat  is  pointed  out  on  the  precipitous 
face  of  the  eastern  steep,  along  with  those  of  Absalom, 
Zechariah,  and  James.  But  for  these  identifications 
there  is  no  evidence;  and  as  tradition  has  varied  in 
regard  to  the  names  of  these  rocky  sepulchres,  we  are 
uncertain  whether  even  one  of  them  is  authentic. 
That  of  Absalom  seems  the  most  ancient  in  its  desig- 
nation, ami  perhaps  the  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
Why  one  of  these  is  called  the  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat, 
or  when  the  name  was  given,  we  know  not.  The  tra- 
dition regarding  it  is  Jewish;  and  yet  the  Jews  are 


few  years  ago,  and  examining  these  tombs,  we  observed 
that  that  of  Jehoshaphat  had  been  recently  opened : 
perhaps  an  hour  or  two  before.  The  earth  lay  fresh 
and  loose,  as  if  newly  dug,  and  the  stone  in  front 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  removed.  We  inquired  the 
reason,  and  ascertained  that  a  party  of  Jews  had  just 
left  the  tomb,  after  burying  there  some  of  their  faded 
rolls.  So  strong  is  the  Jewish  reverence  for  the  divine 
word,  and  so  striking  the  way  in  which  that  reverence 
expresses  itself,  their  scrolls  must  mix  in  decay  with 
the  dust  of  their  fathers. 

Once,  wandering  by  moonlight  in  this  valley,  we 
saw  a  Jewish  funeral,  which  had  waited  till  the  sun 
hail  set,  and  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  closed.  It  came 
round  the  south-eastern  shoulder  of  Moriah,  down  the 
crooked  pathway  that  descends  into  the  Kedron ;  then 
mounted  slowly  up  tlte  acclivity  of  Olivet,  some  ten 


procession  rested  under  an  olive-tree,  for  there  the 
shallow  grave  was  dug.  Taking  the  shrouded  «k«d 
from  the  bier,  they  laid  it  in  the  earth  uncuffined, 
according  to  oriental  custom.  They  then  covered  the 
body  with  a  layer  of  largo  stones,  pressed  firmly  down, 
lest  the  jackals  should  dig  up  and  devour  it;  and  then, 
filling  up  the  rest  with  the  dry  grey  soil  of  Olivet,  they 
scattered  homeward  to  the  city.  Strange  did  that 
torch- light  funeral  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  seem  to 
us.  We  have  seen  many  a  more  striking  ravine  than 
this;  but  Were  it  well-watered  and  well-planted,  as  of 
old,  it  would  1*  a  spot  of  no  common  lienuty.    But  it 


nothing  to  break  the  loneliness  but  perhaps  a  passing 
shepherd  with  a  few  sheep,  or  a  traveller  on  his  way 
to  Ana  to,  or  some  inhabitant  of  SilwAn  or  Bethany 
going  into  the  city  by  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Tomlw, 
and  olives,  and  rough  verdureless  steeps  are  all  that 
meet  the  eye  on  either  side. 

[See  Felix  r'sbri  Evagstoritiiu ;  and  all  the  early  traveller*, 
each  as  the  Italian  Lnffi,  and  the  Spanish  Antonio  del  C**tillo, 
in  tho  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  century ;  sW>  Qiuiremius, 
Ikmbdan,  Hrokeach,  Niebuhr,  Okhaiuen,  Robinson.)      III.  a.] 

JEHOSHETJA  [Moral'*  oath:  it.  sworn  or  de- 
voted to  him],  a  daughter  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah; 
but  whether  also  of  Athaliah,  his  idolatrous  and  cruel 
wife,  is  not  stated,  2KI  \l  !.  From  the  pious  character 
maintained  by  Jehosheba,  it  has  very  commonly  lieen 
supposed  that  she  must  have  lieen  Jehoram' s  daughter 
by  another  spouse.    Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  cer- 


or  twelve  torches  gleaming  among  the  tombs.     The    tain  evidence;  ami  it  is  quite  possible  that,  by  coming 


under  better  influences,  she  may,  even  though  tin 
daughter  of  so  infamous  a  mother,  irave  taken  tin-  part 
she  did.  She  became  married  to  the  excellent  bi^'h- 
priwt  Jehoiada — the  only  recorded  instance  of  a  female 
of  the  royal  line  marrying  into  one  of  the  families  of 
Aaron;  and  by  preserving,  in  concert  with  her  hus- 
band, the  life  of  the  young  Joash,  till  he  could  he 
brought  forth  for  the  "occupation  of  the  throne,  she 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  righteous- 


>  There  U  s  valley  over  the  north-east  shoulder  of  Olivet 
called  Wady  Khslet  el  Jn«.  This  may  l«e  c«niie.-f«l  with  the 
above  tradition,  and  indicate  the  spot  which  Cyril  speaks  of. 
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ncss  and  order  at  a  very  critical  and  melancholy  period. 
oSff  Jehgiada.) 

J~EHOSHVA[,rhosehelpor  salvation  is  Jehovah],  usu- 
ally apjwaring  in  the  contracted  forni  Joshua  (which  see). 

JEHOVAH,  n\T  (after  or  before  .,tk,  .-!*!♦  >•  The 
t  :  r         •  :~. 

name  of  0<xl  in  most  frequent  use  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures; in  the  English  Bible,  for  n  reason  to  be  after- 
wards mentioned,  it  is  commonly  represented  (we  can- 
not  t,ay  rendered*  by  the  word  Lori>. 

In  treating  of  this  most  sacred  name,  we  shall  inquire, 
1.  Whether  J thovah  is  the  true  and  original  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name.— It  has  l>een  already  explained 
(tee  Hkbkew  Language),  that  when  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  first  reduced  to  writing,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  invent  signs  to  indicate  the  roicel  sounds. 
Only  the  consonants  were  expressed  in  writing  at  first. 
The  vowel  signs  which  appear  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles 
were  not  introduced  for  centuries  after  the  Hebrew 
ceased  to  be  a  living  language.  Further,  it  is  neces- 
sary 10  explain  that,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  in  certain  cases  to  substitute 
for  the  word  in  the  written  text  another  word  which 
appeared  to  them  more  proper  to  be  used.  One  of  the 
words  thus  tn-ittrn  but  not  read  was  the  divine  four- 
letter  name,  nw  (YHTH).  Soon  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  Jewish  teachers,  from  a  feeling  of  super- 
stitious reverence,  allowed  this  name  to  fall  almost 
entirely  into  disuse.  They  thought  it  too  sacred  to 
take  upon  their  lips,  even  when  reading  the  Scriptures 
in  the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath.  Wherever,  there- 
fore, this  name  ap]>ears  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they 
substituted  for  it  not  in  the  written  text,  but  in  read- 
ing—some other  less  sacred  anil  mysterious  name  of 
God,  usually  the  name  Adonai}  They  continued  to 
write  Yuvu  (not  for  the  world  would  they  alter  the 
text  in  one  iota),  but  they  read  Adonai.  That  this 
was  the  established  practice  centuries  before  Christ  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  oldest  Greek  version, 
that  of  the  Seventy,  the  name  Yhvh  (Jthorah)  is  not 
found  even  once,  but  instead  of  it,  xe/xos,  which  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  Adonai,  Lord.  The  Greek  trans- 
lators gave  the  equivalent  of  the  text  as  read,  not  of 
the  text  as  written.  The  sacred  name  would  have 
been  desecrated  by  translation  into  Greek  even  more 
than  by  being  uttered  in  Hebrew.  Now,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  word  Jehovah,  one 
other  explanation  is  required,  and  it  is  this:  that  when 
the  Jewish  grammarians  found  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  ancient  pronunciation 
of  their  language,  to  invent  a  system  of  signs  to  repre- 
sent the  vowel  sounds,  which  liad  hitherto  lieen  without 
any  representation  in  writing,  and  proceeded  to  attach 
these  signs  to  the  sacred  text,  the  rule  thoy  olwerved  in 
the  case  of  the  words  above  mentioned,  which  were 
written  but  not  read,  was  to  attach  to  these  words  not 
the  points  which  properly  belonged  to  thein,  but  the 
pointt  belonging  to  the  words  which  were  read  in  place 
of  them.    Following  this  rule,  they  attached  to  rrrt" 

(Yhvu)  the  points  of  (>\l"n<>ij):  and  hence  the 

t  - 

form  nVv,  and  the  name  V'A»r«A  (Jehovah).1  There 


can  lie  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  pronnnciauni 
Jehorah,  notwithstanding  the  sacredn«*»  with  *hich, 
from  early  associations,  we  have  l>een  accurtoiwd  v, 
invest  it,  is  quite  erroneous,  combining  as  it  doe*  the 
consonants  of  one  word  with  the  vowels  of  «u»th-r 
It  is  beside*  comparatively  modern;  it  i»  found  in  imx 
of  the  ancient  versions;  it  was  known  to  mine  of  the 
church  fathers:  even  Origeu,  in  that  column  of  hit 
//-•'•  m  which  he  tried  to  express,  in  Greek  char- 
acters, the  original  Hebrew  an  pronounced  in  his  dir. 
always,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  set  down  'Mum. 
where  the  Hebrew  has  rm'-  It  is  said  that  Win 
Galatin,  a  learned  convert  from  Judaism,  of  the  ra 
teenth  century,  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  per* 
unnciation  Jehovah.1 

For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  argument  invn 
this  point,  we  must  refer  to  sec.  20  of  the  younger  Bus- 
torf  s  treatise  Dt  Xominibus  Dti  Jfebraieis,  which  tmt 
jwrt  of  a  volume  entitled  Pisstrtationes  Phi  Id"!** 
Theologiccr,  and  is  also  included  in  Reland,  Ikcas  Em 
ritationum,  kc  The  only  part  of  his  statement  which 
is  defective  and  unsatisfactory  is  that  in  which  lie 
\  endeavours  to  meet  the  objection  founded  upon  «ve\\ 
names  as  Jeho-tha^hat,  Jeho-inda,  Jeho-ialim.  in  each 
of  which  the  first  part,  Jeho,  is  unquestionably  a  my 
ment  of  the  divine  name  rnn*-  In  them.'  names,  it  ba» 
l)een  alleged,  is  preserved  the  original  pronunciation  >i 
the  first  part  of  the  name  Jeho-rah.  This  argumrtit. 
however,  is  more  plausible  than  sound,  though  HinVrf 
fails  to  meet  it.  The  true  an*w  er  to  it  is,  that  when  » 
fragment  of  one  word  is  incorporated  with  another 
word,  it  does  not  usually  retain  its  original  form,  but 
undergoes  a  change.  And  the  Jeho,  or  rather  IU' 
(<jrr>>,  which  form*  the  initial  syllable  of  the  names  just 

mentioned,  is,  as  is  now  generally  agreed,  a  contrnti* 
from  irnS  the  several  stages  in  the  process  of  corruption 

being  \-|«  w  VV  {vahr,  yha<;  y'hau,  yho\,  eompu* 

i  j  ■     •  c 

\T-TV.    I«  the  same  way  we  explain  the  temunati-* 

:  :• 

W  (ydhu),  also  a  contraction  of  ffpf,  in  such  name*** 

T 

*ny&  (yeshayahu),  Isaiah,  vren*  (yirm-V'thv).  Jen- 

v  -:  t: 
miah.  It  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  yaAr.  compare  y> 
2.  What  is  the  true  pronunciation  and  imf**i  of  this 
dirine  name  /— In  attempting  to  answer  this  qurrti.* 

j  we  derive  but  little  assistance  from  tradition.  TV 
ancient  Jews  either  could  not  or  would  not  reveal  what 

J  they  regarded  as  a  sacred  mystery.  Thus.  Josrpitn 
(Ant  b.  itch  ill  wet  i\,  in  relating  the  history  of 
says:  "  Whereupon  God  declared  to  him  his  holy  nanw. 
which  ha<)  never  Iwen  discovered  to  men  before,  cob- 
cerning  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  speak."  TV 
later  Jews  seem  to  have  made  the  mere  utterance  <■< 
the  name  on  any  occasion  a  sufficient  ground  of  *xd» 
sion  from  eternal  life.4  iSeoGfi-eDitu.Tticmania.p  s:\?* 
From  them,  therefore,  no  assistance  is  to  lie  erprdol 
The  Greek  writers,  our  only  other  source  of  inf"rm»- 
tion,  are  not  quite  so  silent.  Piodorus  Sicnlu#.  the 
earliest  to  whom  appeal  can  be  made,  gives  IAf)  »»  th< 


1  Vfharo  Aiitnai  it~-lf  precede*  or  follow*  H\"".*>  tliey  read 
JKsMm.    Hence  the  peculiar  fnrui  n S r. ' .  the  point*  iwlmiKiiig 


to  Etthim  fawm). 

■  Tliat    in  n*"» 

T    •  - 


f.r      i»  evident  from  the  firm* 


1  BuxUirf,  Ve  SomiHibus  /Vi  JUbrairu.  »cet  SO.  C«r«-i» 
Thtt  ».  t.  But  the  pronunciation  Ji  m  WM  not  unknown  bitrtt 
ClaJatin,  who  himself  aajrt :  QuULtin  ex  n<wtr.»  ainnt  h<«r  u-c*>i 
in  noatris  literU  sonare  Jm*  ....  N.-m  Jora  nee  Jenraml 
JehoTa  cam  leni  aspirattonc,  aiont  «cril>itur  iironnn^.tix'11*1 
eot  (Dr  Arttihu  Catholiex  VtfitatU,  lib  U  cap.  10). 

1  Qui  prouunciat  i)wum  nonieii  qiiatn<  r  M»nn:ni  iw  l.»t»->rt 
in  aeculo  verituro 
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Greek  equivalent  <>f  nvr;  but,  a*  he  wrote  his  history 
oiJV  a  few  years  U-fore  the  birth  of  Christ,  ami  there- 
f<re  long  after  the  name  had  liecmne  a  sacred  mystery 
among  the  Jew*,  from  whom  alone  any  trustworthy 
information  could  be  had,  his  testimony  cannot  have 
much  weight  attached  to  it:  still  less,  that  of  the  later 
wrifw,  by  whom  the  same  form  of  the  name  in  re- 
peated, sometimes  slightly  modified,  as  IAOT,  IETO. 
it  i*  not  improbable  that  thin  Greek  tradition  had  it- 
origin  in  those  compound  nameii  referred  to  above,  in 
which  the  name  appears  under  the  abbreviated  forms 
Ytho,  Yohtt.  From  such  a  name,  for  example,  as 
Vnay.  olxtdyahn  {fUtodiah),  it  would  l>e  easy  to  infer, 

e,q>ecially  after  comparison  with  I'luenician  and  other 
names  of  similar  formation  («oc<i<*cnUi«,Moimnicuuriin>n. 
p  Jill,  that  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  Yahu, 
or  omitting  the  guttural,  as  the  Greeks  would  naturally 
do,  IAOT  or  I Afl.  More  important  is  the  statement 
of  Theodotvt,  that  the  Samaritans  pronounced  the 
name  I  ABB,  a  form  found  also  in  Epiphanius  (koGm 
TU*  v  /.::>  This  is  regarded  by  most  modern  scholars 
a*  the  nearest  approach  to  the  true  pronunciation. 
But,  passing  from  tradition,  and  not  delaying  to 
the  futile  attempt*  of  some  authors  to  illustrate 
from  heathen  sources,  let  us  make  our  appeal 
to  Scripture.  The  two  most  iinj».rUnt  passages  for 
<>ur  present  purpose  arc  found  in  Ex.  iii.  and  vi.  In 
the  former  we  read  that  God  calkd  to  Moses  from  the 
midst  of  the  burning  bush,  and  after  commanding  him 
to  put  off  Ids  shoes  from  his  feet,  because  the  place 
whereon  he  stood  was  holy,  proceeded  to  declare  him- 
«elf  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  And 
whe n  Moses  hid  his  face,  because  he  was  afraid  to  look 
upon  God,  tlien  the  Lord  (-\t)  said  "/  hare  hoi,  I  hin  t 
seen  the  affliction  of  my  /xof.fe,  and  I  hare  heaitl  their 
cry.  .  .  .  ttntl  hart  come  domi  to  deliver  them;  .  .  . 
ami  now,  ci,me,  I  trill  tend  the  to  Egypt."  Ami  when 
Moses  shrank  back  from  the  arduous  mission,  saying  to 
God,  "  Who  am  I  that  I  should  no  to  Pharaoh,  and 
that  I  should  bring  the  children  of  Israel  forth  from 
Eyyi.tr  the  divine  answer  is,  "  Hut  I  trill  be  irith  thee" 
•Z^S  nvw  «2>-  And  again,  when  Moses  asks  by  what 
name  he  will  speak  of  Him  to  his  people,  the  answer  of 
God  is,  "  I  Ail  that  I  AM  \rvr»        !TP*).    Thus  shait 

thou  say  tf>  the  children  nf  Israel,  I  AM  (.tith*  hath  tent 

m,-  unto  yoif  ."  And  this  is  repeated  in  the  verse  which 
fallows,  tot.  l.i,  and  God  naid  moreover  unto  Mote*,  Thus 
thalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  The  Lord 
(Wr)  Gael  of  our  fathers,  the  tiotl  of  Abraham,  the  (iotl 
nf  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  yon 
THls  is  MT  NAME  KOK  ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial 
unto  all  generations."  From  which  it  is  evident  that 
rrrc  is  just  another  form  of  the  name  rt'DK,  I  am;  and 
its  origin  is  thus  ascertained.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  names  is,  that  the  one  is  a  verb  in  the 
first  person,  the  other  the  same  verb  in  the  Uiird.  The 
meaning  of  the  one  is  I  am;  the  meaning  of  the  other 
i»  He  is.  The  one  U  therefore  the  name  of  God 
revealing  himself,  the  other  the  name  of  this  revealed 
G<«1  contemplated  and  adored  by  man  ' 

1  <>e*«iiitu  baa  »ugu««t*tl  that  immIIiIv  r\"V  msy  l<e  the  j'hI, 
and  not  the  fut.  tal,  of  the  verb  of  exi«t«nc«,  and  mav, 
therefore,  •igrofv  lit  ca.isrt  to  tx,  the  author  of  exitt.uet ;  but  it 
l«  »  «urtki<M>t  anavter  to  thia  that  in  the  paaiui^e  above  o  nous  I 
.TriK.  which  ii  vind-mhtedlr  Kal,  is  -•=  rTH',  which  cannot 
lh-rrf„rr  be  //,>A./. 


In  both  nauitti,  jftW  and  TKVi  the  root-idna  i*  that 
of  ttnderired  existence.  When  it  is  said  that  God's 
name  is  He  is,  simple  l>eing  is  not  all  that  is  affirmed. 
He  is  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  being  is.  - 1  lie  re  vera 
est  qui  a  seipso  est."  He  is;  and  the  cau.-e  of  his  being 
is  in  himself.  He  is  localise  he  is.  This  is  evidently 
the  meaning  of  the  divine  utterance.  /  am  that  I  am. 
Just  as  elsewhere,  on  a  similar  occasion:  "  I  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  Ev  \xiHi.  if,  i.e.  in 
the  exercise  of  my  mercy  I  am  under  no  constraint — 
what  I  will  I  will— what  1  do  I  do;  so  here-  That  I  am 
I  am;  I  am  because  I  am;  the  cause  (if  one  may  so 
speak)  of  the  being  of  God  is  only  in  himself.  This 
surely  was  a  wonderful  conception  for  those  early  times; 
but  indeed  it  is  in  a  simple  unpolished  age,  before  the 
mind  has  been  varnished  over  by  the  influences  of  civi- 
lization, that  such  thoughts  most  easily  find  entrance 
and  take  firmest  hold.  The  notion,  therefore,  that  the 
name  Jehovah  had  its  origin  rather  in  the  age  of  David 
and  Solomon  than  in  that  of  Moses,  is  not  less  fake 
philosophically  than  critically. 

From  the  idea  of  underired  and  indc)»nd>nt  existence, 
winch  seems  to  be  the  root-idea  in  this  divine  name, 
follows  at  once  that  of  independent  and  uncontrolled 
trill  and  action.  This  also  is  a  leading  thought  in  the 
narrative  quoted  a  little  ago.  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;  and  my  name  is  I  am. 
As  God's  being  is  underived,  so  his  will  is  uncontrolled. 
All  other  being  flows  from  him,  so  all  other  wills  must 
bend  to  his.  It  may  not  always  seem  so;  it  may  rather 
seem  as  if  the  reverse  of  this  were  sometimes  true. 
Doubtless  in  Moses'  day  the  will  of  Pliaraoh  seemed  to 
be  the  great  power  in  Egypt.  But  God  revealed  him- 
self as  Jehovah,  the  self-existent,  the  supreme  and 
sovereign  Will:  and  Pharaoh — what  proved  he  then? 
Man,  that  is  a  worm,  and  a  sou  of  man  that  is  a  worm. 

With  the  idea  of  underived  existence  are  also  closely 
allied  those  of  eternity  and  ttnchangeableness.  He  who 
has  in  himself  the  cause  of  his  being  can  never  cease  to 
he;  and  he  cannot  change.  This  has  liecn  thought  by 
not  a  few  to  be  the  primary  import  of  the  name  Jeho- 
vah, which  accordingly  has  l.een  rendered  "The  Eter- 
nal." And  in  support  of  this  view,  the  form  of  the 
name  (a  verb  in  the  future  tense)  has  been  appealed  to. 
nvr>  fit  rather,  it  has  been  said,  he  icill  be*  he  shall 
never  cease  to  be.  But  the  so-called  future  in  Hebrew 
differs  very  widely  from  our  future  (net  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage), expressing  as  it  does  what  has  l>cen  wont  to  lie 
in  the  past  as  well  as  what  will  \>o  in  the  future— the 
ongoing  of  being  or  action  (as  opposed  to  its  completion) 
in  whatever  sphere  of  time.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  present  case,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  the  Hebrew  exactly  in  English,  the  trans- 
lation /  am  that  I  am,  is  much  more  accurate  than  / 
vill  be  that  I  .rill  be. 

Still,  though  the  ideas  of  eternity  and  unchangeable- 
ness  do  not  constitute  the  primary  import  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  they  are  in  Scripture,  as  we  might  anticipate, 
very  constantly  associated  with  it.  "  I  am  Jehovah; 
/  changt  not,"  Mai  III  0  To  Moses  the  revelation  of 
this  name  was  connected  with  God's  covenant-promise 
to  Abraham- -the  promise  of  a  seed  in  whom  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  lie  blessed.  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham;  and  I  am  Jehovah  -  the  God  of  Abraham 

•  >€)ini>  writer*  have  attempted  on  this  promol  to  |  rove  that 
Jehovah  i.  Christ.  •  •  i.^uct. 
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and  of  Abrahams  seed  for  evermore  Hence  it  is  that 
Jehovah  is  pre-eminently  in  Scripture  the  covenant  God 
of  Israel ;  the  God  of  grace,  and  truth,  and  love.  Though 
these  attributes  are  not,  primarily  at  least,  contained 
in  the  name,  they  are  inseparably  associated  with  it. 

Passing  from  the  import  of  the  name,  we  have  still 
a  remark  to  make  on  its  pronunciation.  Being  the  fut. 
kal  of  the  old  verb  haca  (=haya),  it  would  probably 
be  pronounced  YaHVK,  which  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  IABE  (B  in  Greek  for  V>  of  the  Samaritans,  nor 
even  from  the  IAOT  or  IAO  of  the  Greek  writers.  So 
Geseuius,  Ewald,  kc.  Others  read  Yahavah  (Jahawuh). 
(Sc«  Dclltiseh,  CommenUr  ubcr  den  Puller,  Vorberieht,  till.  lx  ) 

3.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  divine  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim This  is  an  important  question; 
important  in  itself,  and  also  in  its  bearing  upon  other 
questions  of  Scripture  criticism,  in  tin  solution  of  which 
the  whole  Christian  world  is  interested.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  discussions  as  to  the  origin  and  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  turn  very  much,  though  not  so 
much  now  as  formerly,  on  the  import  and  use  of  these 
names.  The  fact  that  in  some  sections  of  Genesis  the 
one  name  is  almost  exclusively  employed,  in  some  the 
other;  whilst  in  one  section,  .  h  u  «  ill  u,  both  are  com 
binetl  in  the  comjMiund  name  Jehovah- Elohim,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  attention  even  at  an  early  period; 
but  with  the  attempts  to  explain  tliis  and  similar  pheno- 
mena in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned only  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  tended  to  throw 
light  on  the  import  and  relation  of  the  divine  names 
themselves.  The  explanation  of  Tertullian  is  the 
earliest  to  which  we  can  appeal;  but  as  that  explana- 
tion is  founded  not  upon  the  Hebrew  names  Elohim 
and  Jehovah,  but  upon  the  Greek  ©edt  and  Kvfnot,  and 
I.atin  Deus  and  Itominus,  it  is  therefore  in  so  far  erro- 
neous, as  He/Mot  and  Dominus  are  the  Greek  and  Latin 
equivalents,  not  of  Jehovah,  but  of  Adonai.  Nearer  to 
the  truth  is  the  view  which  early  found  acceptance 
among  the  Jewish  doctors,  that  Elohim  is  the  name  of 
the  Supreme  as  the  God  of  judgment,  Jehovah  as  the 
God  of  grace  and  «*..••  /  But  let  us  see  what  light  the 
Scriptures  themselves  throw  upon  this  subject. 

(1.)  The  name  Elohim  is  the  name  of  God  as  The 
Deity.  The  plural  form  of  the  name  does  not  denote 
plurality  nor  a  trinity  of  persons,  but,  as  constantly  in 
Hebrew,  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  him  who  bears 
the  name.  It  is  the  name  of  God  rather  as  a  power, 
the  Supreme  power,  to  whom  weak  man  looks  up  with 
adoring  awe;  hence  the  frequent  opposition  in  Scripture 
of  Elohim  and  q*iK  U»an),  n>  «  .'i;i»,J3,*«.    In  the  name 
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Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  the  personality  of  the 
8upreme  U  more  distinctly  expressed.  It  is  every- 
where a  proper  name,  denoting  the  personal  God  and 
him  only;  whereas  Elohim  partakes  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  common  noun,  denoting  usually,  indeed,  but 
not  necessarily  nor  uniformly,  the  Supremo.  Elohim 
may  be  grammatically  defined  by  the  article,  or  by 
having  a  suffix  attached  to  it,  or  by  tieing  in  construc- 
tion with  a  following  noun.  The  Hebrew  may  say  the 
Elohim,  the  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  false  gods; 
but  he  never  says  the  Jehovah,  for  Jehovah  is  the  name 
of  the  true  God  only.  He  says  again  and  again  my 
God  (.risa);  but  never  my  Jehovah,  for  when  he  says 

my  God,  he  means  Jehovah.  He  speaks  of  the  <  Sod  of 
Ierael,  but  never  of  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  for  there  is 
no  other  Jehovah.    He  speaks  of  the  living  God,  but 


|  never  of  the  living  Jehovah,  for  he  cannot  conceive  of 
I  Jehovah  as  other  than  living.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  name  Elohim  is  the  name  of  more  general 
>  import,  seeing  that  it  admits  of  definition  and  limita- 
|  tion  in  these  various  ways;  whereas  Jehovah  is  the 
more  specific  and  personal  name,  altogether  incapable 
of  limitation.  Occasionally  Elohim  is  used  in  the  very 
general  sense  of  superhuman,  supernatural,  as  when  the 
witch  of  Endor  exclaimed  that  she  saw  Elohim  ascend- 
ing from  the  earth,  I  Sa  xxtt.i  u;  she  could  never  have 
said  she  saw  Jehovah  ascending.  So  we  read  of  mm 
of  God  (Elohim),  i.e.  men  who  seemed  to  have  become 
partakers  in  some  measure  of  the  divine  nature,  but 
never  of  men  of  Jehovah.  And  of  man  when  firrt 
created  it  is  said,  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of 
Elohim,  not  of  Jehovah. 

(2.)  But  if  Elohim  is  a  name  of  wider  import  than 
Jehovah,  the  latter  is  a  name  of  deeper  significance. 
It  is  the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  emphatically 
THE  name  (atfri),  embodying  as  it  does  His  most  dia- 

tinctive  attributes— self -existence,  unchangeal>lein-w, 
eternity. 

(3.)  As  the  entrance  of  sin  and  suffering  was  tLe 
occasion  of  this  deeper  revelation  of  the  divine  nature, 
Jehovah  is  eminently  the  (iod  of  redemption  —under 
the  old  covenant,  the  God  of  Israel.  The  correlative 
of  Elohim  is  man:  the  correlative  of  Jehovah  is  ndeeawd 
man  \ Israel).  Elohim  is  God  in  nature:  Jehovah  is 
God  in  grace,  R\  ixxIt,  n,7.  Elohim  is  the  (rod  of  pro- 
vidence; Jehovah  the  God  of  promise  and  propkecj. 
•'Thus  saith  Jchoi-ah,"  are  the  words  with  which  the 
prophet  always  introduces  his  message;  never,  "  That 
saith  Elohim:' 1  (See  on  thla  tubjert  Hengatenben,  Grauin*- 
new  of  the  Pentateuch.!  p  it  I.  *«. ;  Clark'*  trans.;  K-iru.  -f 
the  Old  Covenant,  L  p.  IK,  Ac) 

4.  When  did  Godjirst  reveal  himself  as  Jthoeahf—li 
Jehovah  be  in  a  special  manner  the  name  of  God  as  the 
Redeemer,  it  would  seem  that  the  revelation  of  the 
name  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  promise  of  re- 
demption. Accordingly,  in  the  second  section  of 
Genesis,  in  which  sin  and  redemption  are  first  men- 
tioned, the  name  Jehovah  also  for  the  first  time  appear*. 
Compare  also  Qe  if  i.m  It  has  been  thought,  however, 
that  the  conclusion  most  naturally  deducible  from  this 
early  introduction  of  the  name  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  Ex.  vi.  2,  3.  where  we  read. 
"  And  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said,  I  am  Jehovah; 
and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unV> 
Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  nam* 
Jehovah  ir«.«  /  not  known  to  them:'  But  those  who 
think  so  have  not  studied  the  last  words  just  quoted  is 
the  light  of  other  scriptures;  otherwise  they  would  have 
perceived  that  by  name  must  be  meant  here  not  the  two 
syllables  which  make  up  the  word  Jehovah,  but  the  idea 
which  it  expresses.  When  we  read  in  Isaiah,  d>  LM 
"  Therefore  my  people  shall  know  my  name  "  or  in  Jere- 
miah, ch.nl.  Sl,  "They  shall  know  that  my  name  isJtho- 
rah;n  or  in  the  Psalms,  Pa  lx.  11.17.  "  They  that  know  fkj 
name  shall  put  their  trust  in  thee ."  we  see  at  oooe 
that  to  know  Jehovah's  name  is  something  very  differ- 
ent from  knowing  the  four  letters  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  i*  to  know  by  experience  that  Jehovah  realh 
is  what  his  name  declares  him  to  be.    (Compare  umU  m 


1  The  relation  between  ttw  naraea  Elohim  and  Jehovah  is.  » 
similar  to  that  between  tb 
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9.1.21;  Exe  XX.  5,9;  XXXlX.  6,7;  Pi  luxlll.  19;  lxxxix.  17;  t  Ch.  Tt  33 .) 

And  when  then-lure  it  is  said  of  the  patriarchs  that  God 
was  not  known  to  them  by  hi*  natue  Jehovah,  but  ap- 
peared to  t hum  in  the  character  of  Uod  Almighty,  what 
is  meant  U,  that  the  aspect  of  the  divine  character 
which  was  presented  to  them  was  rather  God's  ahnighti- 
nets  than  that  special  aspect  which  U  expressed  in  the 
name  J ehovah.  God  make*  himself  known  as  Jehovah 
when  he  hears  the  cry  of  his  people  out  of  the  depths, 
rescues  them  from  the  fearful  pit,  from  the  iron  furnace, 
and  fills  their  heart  with  the  joys  of  salvation;  this  was 
an  experience  to  which,  outwardly  at  least,  the  patri- 
archs were  usually  strangers.  The  name  of  God  Al- 
mighty was  thus  to  them  ft  sufficient  support  of  their 
faith;  the  dark  days  had  not  then  come  when  faith,  in 
order  to  endure,  must  take  a  deeper  view  and  a  firmer 
grasp  of  Him  who  is  its  object. 

Besides,  (1.)  the  form  of  the  name  nvv  has  justly 
been  appealed  to  as  furnishing  evidence  of  its  anti- 
quity. It  is  the  future  of  the  root  hara,  which,  even 
in  the  age  of  Moses,  had  become  archaic  and  rare, 
having  given  place  to  the  form  in  common  use,  haya. 
Also,  (2.)  the  abbreviated  form  ?v,  which  already  ap- 
pears, Ex.  xt.  2,  xvli  la.  And,  (3.)  the  name  J.ichebed, 
borne  by  Motet'  mother  <Ewald,G«schkhte,ii.  203,  aw). 

But  though  we  believe  the  name  Jehovah  was  known 
to  the  patriarchs  and  revealed  anew  by  Moses,  it  was 
not  till  the  great  awaking  of  the  prophetic  spirit 
under  Samuel,  that  its  import  and  the  value  of  the 
revelation  embodied  in  it  wero  fully  realized  by  the 
people  of  Israel.  Jehovah  is  eminently  the  prophetic 
name  of  God.  For  while  the  psalmists  frequently 
addrea*  their  prayers  and  hymns  to  Elohim,  it  is  alwav* 
J  ehovah  who  speaks  by  the  prophets.  Thus  we  account 
for  the  fact  that,  after  the  age  of  Samuel,  the  name 
Jehovah  seems  to  have  come  into  more  common  (and 
as  it  were  popular)  use  than  before,  and  especially  ap- 
pears with  much  greater  frequency  as  an  element  in 
the  names  of  individuals— a  fact  from  which  the  rash 
and  erroneous  conclusion  has  recently  been  drawn,  that 
previous  to  that  age  the  name  was  altogether  unknown. 
(Sot  on  the  whole  lubjoct,  Reiuke,  Baitrage,  111.  1- 1*3  )      [l).  H.  W.] 

JEHOVAH-JIREH  [Jehovah  will  provide],  the 
name  given  by  Abraham  to  the  mount  on  which  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  not  only 
arrested  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  but  provided  a  ram  to 
be  put  in  his  place,  o«  rxii.  it.  It  was  embodying  in 
a  name  the  sentiment  expressed  in  an  earlier  part  of 
the  narrative,  "God  will  provide  for  himself  a  burnt- 
offering."  For  the  import  of  the  transactions  thetn- 
telves,  see  under  Abraham. 

JEHOVAH-NIS  SI  [Jehovah  my  banner],  the  name 
given  by  Moses  to  an  altar  he  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  commemoration  of  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua  over  the  forces  of  A  male  k, 
Kuril        (See  Bimt.) 

JEHOVAH-SHALOM  [Jehovah-peace],  tho  name 
of  an  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Ophxah,  after  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  had  apj>oared  to  him  with  a  message  i 
of  peace,  Ju,  ?i  it  Appearing  as  the  angel  did  in  a 
time  of  great  backsliding,  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend some  manifestation  of  judgment  rather  than  nf 
mercy;  and  Gideon  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  of 
surprise  and  thanksgiving  by  associating  the  sacred 
erection  with  a  name  which  proclaimed  Jehovah  as  the 
God  of 
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JEHOZ'ABAD,  most  commonly  written  Jozabad, 
which  see. 

JEHOZ'ADAK  [Jehorah  justifies],  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  abbreviated  into  J  oza.ua  K ;  the  son  of  the 
last  high-priest  before  the  captivity,  namely  Seraiah, 
who  was  slain  with  the  sword  at  Riblah,  on  the  final 
taking  of  the  city,  xKi.xxt  i.vx1.  The  son  was  carried 
into  captivity,  and  died  there;  but  his  son  Joshua  was 
among  those  who  returned,  and  in  him  the  suspended 
functions  of  the  high- priesthood  were  again  revived, 
En-,  lit.  2;  Ns.x1I.2d.  In  the  writings  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  our  English  version  adopts  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name — Jozedec—  which  somewhat  obscures  the 
connection  between  the  high-priest's  family  that  was 
carried  into  captivity,  and  as  again  restored  from  it. 
It  should  have  read,  Joshua  the  son  of  Jehozadak. 

JE"HU  [Jehovah  fa  he].  1.  A  king  of  Israel,  the 
founder  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  whose  reign  extended 
from  B.c.  884  to  850 — twenty -eight  years.  His  father's 
name  was  Jehoshaphat,  2  Kl  lx.  i;  but  he  is  more  fre- 
quently called  the  son  of  Ximshi,  who  was  his  grand- 
father, and  who  was  probably  better  known  than  the 
father.  His  age  when  he  was  called  to  assume  the 
of  government  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  could 
been  by  no  means  young,  as  he  had  already  risen 
to  a  high  place  in  the  army,  and  had  established  for 
himself  a  reputation  for  great  energy;  not  only  ao,  but 
probably  as  long  as  twenty  years  before,  or  even 
more,  while  Ahab  and  Jezel>el  were  still  in  the  noon- 
tide of  their  power,  he  had  been  divinely  designated  to 
Elijah  at  Horeb  for  the  office  of  king  in  Israel, 
with  an  injunction  to  the  prophet  to  anoint  him,  i  Kl. 
xtx.16.  Even  then,  therefore,  be  must  have  been 
known  to  lie  a  person  jxxwessed  of  qualities  which 
peculiarly  fitted  him  at  such  a  time  for  takiug  com- 
mand of  the  affairs  of  Israel.  Why  his  actual  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  should  have  been  so  long  delayed, 
no  explanation  is  given;  but  it  doubtless  arose  mainly 
from  that  longsurfering  patience  in  God,  which  waits 
in  the  execution  of  vengeance  till  every  effort  has  been 
exhausted,  and  reformation  has  become  hopeless.  At 
last,  however,  the  set  time  came;  and  Eli  aha,  who  now 
stood  in  the  room  of  Elijah,  despatched  one  of  tho 
sons  of  the  prophets  to  Ramoth-gilead,  where  Jehu 
and  the  army  were  at  the  time  contending  against 
Hazael  king  of  Syria,  with  the  charge  to  anoint  Jehu 
king  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  He  was  to  do  his  work 
expeditiously  and  secretly,  and  then  make  haste  as  for 
his  life — seeing  it  was  a  perilous  step  to  take  in  such  ft 
place.  From  the  excited  manner  of  the  prophet,  bow- 
ever,  and  the  singular  mode  in  which  he  went  about 
his  work,  the  secret  presently  transpired;  and  so  ripe 
was  the  army  for  the  change  of  dynasty  thus  initiated, 
that  all  immediately,  and  with  loud  acclaim,  hailed 
Jehu  as  king,  and  in  token  of  respect  spread  their 
garments  under  him.  King  Jehorain  was  at  the  time 
lying  sick  at  Jezreel,  from  the  wounds  he  had  received 
in  Ramoth-gilead;  and  as  it  was  necessary,  not  only 
for  Jehu's  personal  success,  but  also  for  the  execution 
of  the  work  of  judgment  expressly  committed  to  him, 
2K1  ix.7,»,  to  sweep  away  the  house  of  Ahab,  Jehu  con- 
sequently lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  Jezreel  with  a 
trusty  and  chosen  band  to  aid  him  in  his  dreadful  com- 
mission. His  approach  was  descried  from  the  watch- 
tower,  and  messenger  after  messenger  was  despatched 
to  inquire  whether  he  came  peaceably;  but  he  met  them 
in  so  defiant  a  tone,  that  they  were  fain  to  turn  round 
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and  form  part  of  his  train.  At  last  Joram  himself 
went  forth,  and  at  his  arrival  the  stonu  burst  with 
irrepressible  fury.  Joram  was  first  shun  by  Jehu's 
own  hand,  and  his  body  ordered  to  be  cast  into  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  brother- 
in-law  of  Joram,  who  was  with  him  on  a  visit,  received 
also  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  soon  after  died  at 
Megiddo.  Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  the 
slaughter  of  Jezebel  and  of  the  whole  seed- royal  in 
Samaria;  including  altogether  seventy  males  slain  at  ■ 
Jehus  bidding  by  the" nobles  of  Samaria,  with  many 
besides  of  remoter  connections,  and  <>f  those  who  had  j 
been  chief  men  about  the  king.  Among  others  who 
fell  in  this  time  of  vengeance,  were  certain  brethren  of 
Ahaziah,  king  of  J udah,  whom  Jehu  met  on  his  way 
to  Samaria,  going  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  family 
of  the  king  of  Israel.  Regarding  them  as  included 
in  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  seed  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel  (being  their  grandchildren),  Jehu  Bummarily 
appointed  them  to  the  slaughter— whether  justly, 
however,  may  be  made  a  question;  since,  while  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Ahab,  they  more  properly 
belonged  to  that  of  David.  The  attack  was  next 
made  on  the  priests  of  Baal,  whom  Jehu  took  by  guile, 
publicly  announcing  his  purpose  to  become  himself  a 
worshipper  of  Baal,  and  thereby  throwing  them  off 
their  guard;  so  that  they  readily  came  forth  to  take 
part  in  a  feast  and  sacrifice  which  Jehu  proclaimed  for 
Baal  at  a  set  time  and  place.  But  it  was  only  that 
they  might  be  fallen  upon  by  the  soldiery  of  Jehu,  and 
put  to  death.  The  temple  and  images  of  Baal  were 
also  broken  down. 

So  far  Jehu  might  be  said  to  accomplish  faithfully 
the  solemn  work  intrusted  him.  As  a  minister  of 
divine  vengeance  against  the  house  of  Ahab  and  its 
Baal-worship,  the  sternest  retribution  had  been  in- 
flicted, and  the  work  had  been  done  with  a  promptitude 
and  an  alacrity  which  bespoke  a  hearty  good-will  in 
the  matter.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  impression  made 
in  this  respect  as  to  the  spirit  of  Jehu's  procedure  which 
detracts  from  his  glory.  He  appears  throughout  more 
like  a  man  of  impetuous  ardour,  and  cold-blooded  fero- 
city, prosecuting  a  course  of  terrible  severity,  which, 
however  right  in  the  main,  was  still  one  we  should 
have  liked  to  see  somewhat  leas  congenial  to  his  own 
temperament.  We  do  not  conceive  of  him,  even  when 
doing  a  work  of  God,  and  perilling  his  very  life  in  the 
accomplishment  of  it,  as  a  man  of  high  principle,  who 
values  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  establishment  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Accordingly,  we  find  him 
stopping  short  of  the  proper  point,  whenever  the  ques- 
tion came  to  be  what  he  was  himself  going  to  substitute 
for  the  abominations  he  had  put  down;  "he  departed 
not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  who  made  Israel  to 
sin."  He  could  decide  for  Jehovah  in  opposition  to 
Baal,  but  not  for  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah  as  op- 
posed to  the  idolatrous  forms  that  had  been  set  up  at 
Bethel  and  Dan.  To  go  so  far  as  to  abolish  these, 
would  have  been  to  take  Jerusalem  for  a  religious 
centre,  and  this  might  have  opened  the  way  for  a 
return  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  house  of  David. 
Policy  therefore  dictated  an  adherence  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  founder  of  the  Iaraelitish  monarchy. 
And  hence,  while  a  prolongation  of  his  dynasty  was  I 
promised  for  the  work  of  judgment  he  had  executed 
against  the  house  of  Baal,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
limitation  which  implied  a  want  of  approval  in  regard 


to  his  own  religious  position;  the  promise  extended 
only  to  the  fourth  generation,  I  hi  nix  »  And  before 
that  term  was  expired  his  house  had  in  turn  htcoo* 
the  subject  of  severe  threatening,  and  had  to  face  the 
prospect  of  an  exterminaling  doom,  llo  t  l  In  his  u- 
as  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam,  the  worldly  policy  adopted 
utterly  failed  to  secure  its  object. 

The  name  of  Jehu,  it  is  said,  occurs  in  an  inscrip 
tion  on  an  obelisk  discovered  in  the  north-west  palace 
of  Ximroud.  which  has  been  interpreted  thus:  "Jehu 
the  son  of  Khumri  "—supposed  to  be  for  Ouiri,  and 
taking  the  house  of  Jehu  as  successor  to  the  bouse  U 
Own  (Lavard,  Nlnereb  sua  Babylon. p. It  may  be  to, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  wear  a  very  natural  appear- 
ance, nor  docs  Scripture  give  indication  of  any  inti- 
mate connection  at  that  time  with  the  Assyrian  empire. 

2.  Jehu.  The  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet,  who  tint 
appears  in  Israel  delivering  a  solemn  and  threatening 
message  to  Baasha,  for  following  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
and  killing  the  representatives  of  that  house  without 
turning  from  their  sins,  |KLsW  S-7  Long  afterward*, 
probably  thirty  years  or  more,  he  appears  again  in  the 
attitude  of  admonishing  a  king ;  but  it  is  now  the 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat,  whom  he  reproved  for 
entering  into  alliance  with  the  ungodly  king  of  Israel, 
and  predicted  visitations  of  evil  in  consequence,  ic*. 
six.  1,1  The  Hanani  who  prophesied  before  Asa,  father 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  reproved  him  for  relying,  in  s  time 
of  peril,  on  the  king  of  Syria,  was  in  all  probability 
the  father  of  Jehu,  ICh.irl.T-f. 

3.  Jehu.  Three  others  of  this  name  occur  in  the 
genealogies,  but  nothing  particular  is  known  of  thtm, 
tch.u  as;  i«  ifcxii  x 

JEPHTHAH  [nw,  yiphtakJt,  not  occurring  again, 

except  once  as  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  tribe  if 
Judah,  written  in  the  authorized  version  Jiph  tah  ],  mean* 
"  he  will  open,"  perhaps  implying  that  Jehovah  wifl 
open  or  set  at  liberty,  and  if  so,  having  the  same  meaning 
as  Pithahiah.  Jephthah  was  one  of  the  most  notable  cf 
the  judges  of  Israel :  his  place  among  them,  and  tome 
things  in  respect  to  his  administration,  will  fall  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Judceh.  His  history  is  given  is 
the  book  of  Judges,  eh.  x.  G-xiL  7  ;  besides  be  is 
by  Samuel  among  the  distinguished  per»or 
by  God  for  his  people,  l  8a.  xii  it;  and  again  be  a 
named  as  one  of  those  ancient  worthies  in  whom  faith 
had  a  very  special  manifestation,  n*  it  az.  Hi*  fstber 
was  Gilead,  a  man  who  lived  in  the  land  of  Gdead. 
who  bad  sons  by  his  lawful  wife,  while  Jephthah  Ml 
the  son  of  a  harlot.  When  the  other  sons  grew  of 
they  thrust  Jephthah  out,  and  refused  him  any  share  is 
the  inheritance,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  sea  d 
"a  strange  woman,"  literally  "  an  other  we 
since  the  elders  of  the  country  confirmed  this  ] 
ing,  Jo.  it.  7,  while  there  is  no  express  law  of  Moss 
upon  the  point,  we  may  conjecture  that  they  were  W 
to  adopt  this  rule  on  principles  of  general  morality, 
prottably  strengthened  by  the  divine  approval  of  the  act 
which  thrust  out  Ishinael  and  refused  him  a  share  of 
the  inheritance,  U«  xxl.  to,  to  which  the  words  in  thi* 
history  seem  to  allude.  The  place  to  which  be  fW  '» 
not  accurately  known,  a  region  in  Syria,  not  far  off, 
called  the  land  of  Tob,  KM  J  9a  i  «.  and  of  which  the 
name  seems  to  survive  in  late  Jewish  history,  l  M«*  ' 
13;  a  Mae.  ill.  17.  Here  there  were  gathered  to  aim 
"  vain  men,"  or  empty  men,  men  in  difficulty,  who  h»J 
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nothing  to  lose,  with  whom  David's  men,  l  So.  xxli.  t, 
hare  been  often  compared ;  and  these  men  went  out 
with  him,  though  it  is  an  unwarrantable  inference  that 
be  was  just  a  captain  of  a  band  of  freebooters.  From 
the  first  he  is  described  as  a  mighty  man  of  valour. 
And  when  the  Ammonites,  already  for  eighteen  years 
the  masters  of  Israel,  were  making  war  against  them, 
probably  in  some  more  galling  form  of  oppression  than 
usual,  the  elders  of  Gilead,  on  whom  the  burden  natu- 
rally fell  with  greatest  severity,  took  the  lead  in  Israel, 
and  offered  to  any  one  who  was  willing  to  accept  it 
the  office  of  head  and  captain  {yrp,  qatzin,  Jo.  il  «,  u, 

eompanJo*  x.  24);  for  in  their  present  circumstances  a 
peaceful  judge  like  the  two  who  had  preceded  would 
not  have  met  the  emergency.  But  as  no  one  volun- 
teered, they  went  to  Jephthah  and  pressed  the  office 
upon  him;  which  he  generously  accepted,  as  soon  as 
they  declared  their  willingness  to  make  amends  for  past 
severity.  Everything  was  done  in  the  way  of  solemn 
religious  covenant  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  at  Miz- 
peh,  Ju  xl  il,  often  taken  to  be  the  same  as  Mizpeh 
of  Gilead,  »er  19,  from  which  however  the  narrative 
perhaps  rather  distinguishes  it.  His  first  effort  was 
to  secure  the  co-operation  ff  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
J<i  xti  2,  the  tribe  whose  influence  was  predominant 
during  most  of  the  period  of  the  judges.  Having  failed 
in  this,  be  weut  forward  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord : 
and  after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  gain  his  object  by 
reasoning  with  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Lord  by  a 
peculiar  vow.  Upon  this  he  completely  overthrew  his 
enemies,  "  with  a  very  great  slaughter,"  and  at  once 
recovered  twenty  cities  from  them.  Now  the  Ephraim- 
ites  came  in  to  claim  their  (tosition  as  the  rulers  of 
Israel,  emboldened  perhaps  by  Gideon's  tender  dealing 
with  them  in  a  similar  case:  but  Jephthah  met  them  in 
their  own  spirit,  apparently  dealing  with  them  as  trai- 
tors to  the  cause  of  God  and  Israel,  so  that  42,000  of 
their  party  fell  in  the  civil  war.  It  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  there  was  any  subsequent  resistance  to  Jeph- 
thah's  rule:  and  be  held  the  office  of  judge  for  six 
years  till  his  death.  He  "  was  buried  in  [one  ofj  the 
cities  of  Gilead." 

The  great  point  of  interest  in  his  history  is  his  vow, 
Ju.  xi.  s»-40.  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  fulfilled. 
The  opinion  which  probably  occurs  to  most  people,  as 
they  first  read  the  narrative,  is,  that  he  put  his  daughter 
to  death,  and  offered  her  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
This  is  the  account  given  by  Josephns  and  the  other  an- 
cient Jewish  authorities ;  and  it  is  the  universal  opinion 
of  the  Christian  fathers.  From  the  middle  ages,  however, 
there  has  been  prevalent  among  the  Jews  the  very  op- 
posit©  opinion,  that  he  devoted  her  to  perpetual  vir- 
ginity and  the  special  service  of  God  at  the  temple : 
an  opinion  which  was  early  taken  up  by  many  Reformed 
theologians,  as  they  entered  with  alacrity  and  diligence 
into  the  accurate  study  of  the  word  of  God,  and  which 
has  npver  wanted  advocates  down  to  our  own  day. 
The  old  opinion,  however,  has  much  the  more  general 
support  of  authorities;  most  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  follow  the  fathers;  the  rationalist  scholars,  who 
find  in  it  much  that  suits  their  view  of  early  Jewish 
history,  and  who  sometimes  say,  like  Ewald,  in  his  Hit- 
tory  (U.  p  sii),  that  the  opposite  opinion  "  deserves  no 
refutation;"  while  they  fancy  that  they  trace  the  echo  of 
the  name  and  history  of  Jephthah  in  the  Greek  Iphi- 


genia  and  Idomeneus ;  and  very  many  whose  convic- 
tions are  expressed  by  Luther,  "  People  will  have  it 
that  he  did  not  offer  her,  but  there  it  stands  plainly  in 
|  the  text."  Yet  that  it  does  not  Btand  so  plainly  in 
this  text  as  consubstantiation  in  "  This  is  my  body," 
would  have  been  Luther's  own  admission,  we  are  sure:  and 
there  has  been  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  this  opinion, 
which  seems  to  us  more  and  more  to  be  justified,  in 
proportion  as  we  examine  the  narrative  thoroughly. 

Sometimes  the  milder  view  has  been  vindicated  on 
the  principle  that  Jephthah  put  his  vow  intentionally 
in  Buch  general  terms  as  admitted  of  modification,  and 
might  even  necessitate  it.  That  which  first  came  out 
of  his  house  to  meet  him  should  be  the  Lord's;  and  if 
it  was  a  subject  fit  to  become  a  burnt- offering  it  Bhould 
be  so  offered,  while  if  this  was  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  impossible,  the  nearest  substitute  possible  should 
be  made.  Such  puzzling  cases  will  from  time  to  time 
arise,  when  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  literally  would  go 
most  thoroughly  against  it  and  the  spirit  of  religion 
out  of  which  it  arose.  And  from  this  principle  has 
sprung  our  marginal  rendering,  "  or  I  will  offer  it  up  for 
a  burnt-offering;"  which  has  been  defended  by  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  though  the  grammatical  rendering 
is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

But  without  resting  u|>on  this  interpretation  there  are 
several  considerations  which  at  once  throw  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  common  view,  and  favour 
the  other  as  really  the  more  natural. 

I.  Human  sacrifices  could  never  be  contemplated  by 
any  true  Israelite  worshipper  of  Jehovah  with  any 
feeling  other  than  that  of  abhorrence.  They  have  been 
thus  rejected  even  by  heathens,  except  those  who  were 
most  deeply  degraded  by  vice  and  abominable  supersti- 
tion; and  the  practice  is  noticed  as  the  very  climax  of 
Canaanite  depravity,  De  ill  31,  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  corrupted  only  when  they  had  most  thoroughly 
turned  their  Kick  upon  everything  that  was  good,  Pi  oH. 
is- M.  Much  less  can  we  think  this  of  Jephthah,  the 
ch«»sen  leader  of  God's  people,  turning  them  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers  after  a  period  of  religious  apos- 
tasy and  political  subjugation  to  the  heathen,  whose 
whole  dealings  are  thoroughly  godlv,  Ju.it.  il ;  who  had 
just  before  been  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  for  his 
work,  ver  t»;  and  vhote  faith  it  celebrated  in  He.  xi.  32, 
plainly  with  reference  to  thit  very  row  and  itt  fulfilment , 
in  which  his  faith  culminated  under  a  trial  in  respect  of 
offering  up  his  only  child,  like  Abraham  himself,  who 
is  celebrated  for  this  in  the  same  chapter.  To  meet 
this  overwhelming  difficulty  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
assume  and  assert  that  Jephthah  was  ignorant  of  the 
law  and  regardless  of  it,  that  he  was  a  wild  man  in  a 
wild  age.  and  among  the  wildest  part  of  the  Israelites; 
Ewald  for  instance  puts  this  in  an  emphatic  way.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  it,  or  rather  there  is  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  The  entire  message  to  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  indicates  a  mind  very  thoroughly  disciplined, 
trained  to  exact  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Lord's  dealings  for  and  with  his  people,  as  given  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  able  to  appreciate  it«  bearing  on  his 
own  age  and  circumstance*.  His  language,  and  his 
daughter's,  Ju.  ti.  M.34.  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic 
law  as  to  vows,  and  seem  to  refer  to  the  very  language 
of  these  laws,  Kn.  xxx  3 ;  Do  xxiit.  23  And  his  practice 
of  monogamy  marks  his  personal  conduct  in  very  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  that  of  several  other  judge*,  Ju.  rill  30; 
x.«;xll  o.u.    The  only  thing  which  could  even  seem  to 
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countenance  the  surrender  of  a  human  being  to  die  for 
God's  service  is  the  practice  of "  devoting."  c"vn  (f hertm), 

Lc  xxr.l  »,*«.  But  by  universal  consent  this  is  held  in 
its  very  nature  to  be  a  forc«I  devoting  of  the  iriVIW  to 
God's  service  in  their  destruction,  since  they  would  not 
willingly  serve  him  in  any  other  way;  and  it  was  the 
sole  prerogative  of  G»»d  to  devote  such  persons.  Not 
only  is  all  this  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  case  of 
Jephthah's  daughter;  though  it  did  apply,  it  would 


the  New  Testament.  If  we  know  that  in  such  ca*es 
we  must  take  the  word  metaphorically,  since  the  connec- 
tion admits  of  no  other  sense,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  doing  so  here,  when  the  alternative  Lea  between 
this  and  a  deliberately  planned  and  executed  immolation 
of  an  only  daughter  by  the  father's  own  hand.  Such 
metaphorical  expression*  could  not  but  arise  and  be- 
come common  among  a  people  placed  under  tte 
training  of  spiritual  religion,  yet  accustomed  to  litenl 
sacrifice;  and  probably  they  arose  earlv  all  the  more  on 
be  unsuitable  to  the  vow,  because  anything  devoted  account  of  the  symbolical  sacrifice  of"  Abraham,  when 
was  acrursed,  and  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  taerijiee,  \  called,  in  language  to  which  there  is  manifest  allu- 
to  the  very  notion  of  which  it  stood  in  irreconcilable  sion  in  this  vow,  to  offer  up  hit  only  son  for  a  tw-al- 
contradiction  (eomp  i  Sa  x».  si).  I  offering,  which  he  did,  He  %\  \i,  though  only  in  a  figure, 

II.  If  Jephthah  was  not  grossly  ignorant  of  the  laws  as  we  know.  Another  case  which  very  remarkably 
of  Moses  and  the  ritual  of  his  people,  he  must  have  agrees  with  the  language  of  this  vow  occurs  in  the  dedi- 
known  that  every  burnt- offering  required  to  be  a  male 


and  supposing  that  a  rash  vow  had  entangled  him  in  a 
difficulty,  still  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  liter- 
ally; and  some  other  way  of  dealing  with  his  daughter 
woidd  be  forced  upon  him,  as  it  would  have  been  had 
an  unclean  animal  met  him. 

III.  Tin  ■  expression  "  whatsoever  comcth  forth  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,"  Ju.  it.  si,  is  taken  by 
many  to  be  so  indeterminate  that  it  might  mean  beast 
or  man :  but  this  is  not  the  natural  meaning.  For  the 
Jews  were  too  exact  in  their  propriety  of  life  to  have 
brutes  herding  in  human  habitations;  and  the  expres- 
sion "whosoever  goeth  out  to  meet  me"  is  properly 
applicable  to  a  human  person,  as  appears  in  the  subse- 
quent history,  Ju  xi.  w,  and  as  other  instances  of  the 
females  going  out  to  meet  the  triumpliaut  males  with 
timbrels  and  dances  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  such 
as  Miriam,  Ei  xt  m,  and  the  daughters  of  Israel  after 
the  death  of  Goliath,  l  Ss.  xrtiL  «.  Indeed,  such  a  vow 
at  hap-hazard  would  be  altogether  without  a  parallel: 
and  it  would  have  sounded  contemptible  if  his  vow  had 
run  thus:  "the  first  calf,  or  kid,  or  lamb  that  shall 
meet  me  coming  out  of  my  house  shall  be  the  Lord's, 
and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering,"  when  he 
might  rather  have  promised  the  noblest  animal  in  his 
fold,  or  many  of  the  noblest.  We  are  irresistibly 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  in  making  his  vow,  Jeph- 
thah had  his  daughter  in  his  mind:  his  noblest  pos- 
session should  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  his  only 
daughter,  if  she  should  be  the  first  to  come  forth  to 
welcome  him.  Only  he  may  have  used  the  particular 
words  of  his  vow,  to  admit  of  his  being  {lerehancc 
spared  t  h.it  sacrifice,  if  the  Lord  should  so  please  to 
direct  that  some  other,  some  favourite  domestic  or 
whoever  it  might  be,  possibly  even  "a  lamb  for  a 
burnt-offering"  introduced  as  marvellously  as  in  Isaac's 
history,  should  lie  moved  to  come  first  out  from  the 
house.  So  that  whatever  antecedent  difficulties  there 
am  in  supposing  th.it  Jephthah  was  entangled  by  his 
rashness  into  offering  his  daughter  on  the  altar,  these 
are  immeasurably  increased  when  we  have  to  view 


cation  of  the  Lcvites,  Nu.  na.  io-i«,  "  And  thou  shah 
bring  the  Levites  before  the  Lord,  and  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  put  their  hands  upon  the  Levites;  and  Aaron 
shall  offer  the  Levites  before  the  Lord  for  an  offering 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  may  execute  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord ;"  and  then  follow*  the  act  of  the  Levites 
laying  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  their  animal  sacri- 
fices which  were  offered  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt- 
offering,  after  their  own  heads  had  thus  had  laid  on  tbem 
the  hands  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  made  a  meta- 
phorical offering  of  them.  "  Thus  thou  shalt  separate 
the  Lcvites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel:  and  tit 
Leritei  ihall  be  mine ;  .  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  ckan« 
them,  and  offer  than  for  an  offering,  for  they  are  wholly 
given  unto  me  from  among  the  children  of  Israel." 
In  this  text  indeed  the  specific  word  is  "  wave  for  s 
wave  offering"  in  the  original:  as  in  other  metaphorical 
j"^ftftftA^joft  1 1  x$  &  h  In  n  ^  X.4l  1  j&n -Ts1  o^r  &  ^^t^flotr™  .  i . « ■  _ . 
that  is  named.  But  out  of  the  variety  of  sacrifice* 
whose  name  Jephthah  might  have  used,  be  chose 
burnt-offering,  because,  as  in  the  pattern  instance  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  it  expressed  entire  exclusive  dedi- 
cation to  the  Lord  ;  since  nothing  of  the  burnt-offering 
came  back  to  the  offerer,  whereas  a  part  of  other  kind* 
of  sacrifices  did  come  back  to  him.  The  dedication  of 
a  person  to  God's  service  by  a  peculiar  vow  wa*  •auc- 
tioned in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  of  females  as  well  as  of 
males — in  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  for  instance.  Xu.ni 
Such  a  service  might  even  be  for  life,  as  Samson  and 
Samuel,  and  probably  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  and  John  the 
Baptist :  and  in  the  case  of  Samuel  it  is  seen  that  this 
dedication  to  the  Lord  implied  a  separation  from  the 
family,  as  other  children  were  promised  to  Hannah,  to 
make  up  for  this  ono  whom  she  made  over  to  God"» 
service,  1 8a  I  11,  So,  B.  t* ;  IL  ».  But  in  regard  to  tbe*e 
singular  or  pergonal  vows,  the  law  was  careful  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  redemption,  on  payment  of  which  the 
person  was  set  free,  Lc  xxrti  !-».  Yet  it  went  on  to  en- 
act, vor  9,  "  And  if  it  be  a  beast,  whereof  men  bring  sn 
offering  to  the  Lord,  all  that  any  man  giveth  of  such 
unto  the  Lord  shall  be  holy.    He  shall  not  alter  it,  nor 


this  act  as  deliberately  and  intelligently  planned  by  j  change  it,  a  good  for  a  bad  or  a  bad  for  a  good :  and  if  h* 
him  from  the  commencement.  |  shall  at  all  change  beast  for  beast,  then  it  and  the  ex 

IV.  The  true  interpretation,  then,  of  Jephthah'*  change  thereof  shall  be  holy."  And  the  peculiarity  of 
vow  is  not  a  literal  killing  of  his  daughter,  and  burn-  Jephthah's  vow  appears  accordingly  to  have  been  this, 
ing  of  her  body  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  a  metaphorical  |  that  in  dedicating  his  daughter  exclusively  and  for  ever 
sacrifice,  and  yet  a  most  real  sacrifice,  giving  her  up  '  to  the  Lord,  he  treated  her  not  according  to  the  rut- 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord  exclusively  and  for  ever,  for  personal  vows,  but  according  to  the  rule  for  burnt 
Such  a  metaphorical  use  of  sacrifice  or  offering  is  I  offerings,  and  renounced  all  possible  right  of  re- 
common  in  all  languages,  and  is  confessedly  found  j  demption. 

often  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  and  also  in  j     V.  The  common  opinion  has  compelled  its  i 
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to  mistranslate  ver.  40,  "the  daughters  of  Israel  went 
yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gilead- 
ite  four  days  in  a  year."  If  the  sacred  writer  hod 
meant  to  say  so,  there  was  no  reason  for  departing 
from  the  common  word,  which  he  had  already  used 


twice,  tct  17,  3S, 


'bewail/ 


taking 


word  so  very  rare  that  it  occurs  again  only  in  this  book, 
eh. »  u.  There  it  Is  translated  "  to  rehearse,"  with  the 
implication  of  praising ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  on 
which  the  best  authorities  agree,  as  the  only  one  that 
has  clear  evidence  in  ite  favour.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  two 
passages.  The  former  mentions  the  object,  "there 
shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous  acta  of  the  ^ord:" 
this  passage  throw*  in  a  preposition  which  is  superfluous, 
not  to  say  inconvenient  or  misleading,  unless  it  be 
translated  somewhat  as  this,  "to  rehearse  praises  to 
her,"  or  "about  her."  Hence  the  marginal  paraphrase 
in  the  authorized  version  "to  talk  with  her,"  implying 
of  course  that  she  was  not  put  to  death.  This  rehears- 
ing of  her  praises  to  her  by  the  daughters  of  Israel  was 
the  compensation  which  they  made  to  her  for  her  being 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  in  a  single  life,  when 
otherwise  she  might  have  had  praises  enough  of  a 
different  kind,  as  the  only  daughter  of  the  judge  of 
Israel  might  have  had  the  most  attractive  marriage  she 
could  desire;  compare  Ps.  lxxviii.  63,  "  their  maidens 
were  not  given  in  marriage,"  literally,  "were  not 
praised,"  as  in  the  margin.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
she  been  killed  and  burned  upon  the  altar,  no  amount 
of  perverted  feeling  could  have  led  to  a  yearly  public 
praising  of  bucIi  an  action.  Nay,  had  dire  necessity 
been  thought  a  jialliation  or  excuse  for  the  atrocious 
deed,  it  could  be  remembered  only  as  a  matter  for 
secret  lamentation,  too  horrible  to  speak  of  publicly : 
even  when  the  heathen  king  of  Moab  in  his  extremity 
acted  so  with  his  eldest  son,  it  produced  such  indigna- 
tion against  the  victorious  army  of  Israel,  who  were 
very  indirectly  the  cause  of  it,  that  they  departed  from 
him,  and  returned  to  their  own  land,  2Ki  HI  n.  And  in 
fact,  if  rehearsing  praises  to  her  be  not  the  meaning,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  Jephthah  along  with  her,  if  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  her,  should  not  have  been  the  person 
considered  and  celebrated  or  lamented;  just  as  it  is 
Abraham,  and  not  Isaac,  whose  faith  and  obedience  are 
commended  in  Scripture. 

VI.  When  we  read  that  it  was  a  custom  in  Israel 
that  the  daughters  of  Israel  annually  lamented  her  for 
four  days,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  no  trace  of  such 
a  custom  in  any  part  of  Israelitish  history,  and  no 
reference  to  it  by  any  writer,  inspired  or  uninspired, 
until  we  come  to  a  late  Christian  father,  Epiphanius, 
who  is  reckoned  a  poor  authority  on  almost  any  subject, 
and  who  is  perhaps  universally  admitted  to  be  involved 
in  some  confusion  or  mistake  in  this  instance?  On  our 
theory  the  answer  would  be  easy.  They  came  to  talk 
with  her,  or  rehearse  her  praises  to  her,  as  she  had 
gone  up  and  down  the  mountains  with  her  companions 
for  two  months  bewailing  her  virginity :  they  continued 
to  spend  these  four  days  annually  with  her,  as  long  as 
she  lived;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  practice 
ceased  at  her  death,  and  no  subsequent  reference  to  it 
could  rca«onahly  be  expected. 

VII.  The  correctness  of  the  entire  construction  is 
liable  to  serious  doubt,  when  the  last  clause  of  ver.  39 
is  torn  from  the  rest  of  the  verse,  and  thrown  into  con- 

with  ver.  40,  by  supplying  a  word.    It  runs  in 


the  English  Bible,  as  in  translations  generally:  "And 
it  was  a  custom  in  Israel  [that]  the  daughters  of  Israel 
went  yearly,"  &c.  The  simple  rendering  of  ver.  89, 
standing  by  itself,  according  to  the  very  ancient  tradi- 
tion among  the  Jews,  which  divided  the  verses,  is, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that 
she  returned  unto  her  father,  and  he  did  to  her  accord- 
ing to  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed,  and  she  knew  no 
man,  and  it  was  a  custom  in  Israel."  Had  the  writer 
wished  to  say,  "And  it  became  a  custom  in  Israel" 
that  .«o  and  so  should  be  done,  he  had  at  his  command 
a  very  easy  and  most  familiar  phrase  for  expressing  his 
meaning.  Connecting  the  information  given  in  tho 
previous  part  of  the  verse  with  the  "cuKom  in  Israel " 
(or ' '  statute  in  Israel, "  as  the  word  is  generally  rendered 
in  our  version),  there  are  two  explanations  that  naturally 
occur,  either  of  which  is  adverse  to  her  being  killed  and 
burned,  an  action  certainly  abhorrent  to  every  Israel- 
itish custom  or  statute.  One  explanation  may  be,  "  he 
did  to  her  according  to  his  vow,  and  it  was  a  statute 
in  Israel,"  namely,  to  perform  a  vow  faithfully,  how- 
ever painfully  trying,  Nn.ni  2;K»Et  >.(,s,  and  Jeph- 
thah's  own  words,  rcr.3&.  Now  if  his  vow  was  to  conse- 
crate her  for  life  to  God's  service,  the  two  months'  delay 
was  a  small  matter,  a  little  relaxation  in  personal  liberty 
to  her  who  during  that  time  felt  that  God's  vows  were 
upon  her,  and  lived  in  all  the  purity  that  became  his 
handmaid.  But  if  liis  vow  had  been  to  kill  and  burn 
her  on  the  altar,  it  would  have  been  a  most  perilous 
trifling  with  the  principle  of  the  law.  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  his  engagement,  which  might  become 
impossible  by  her  natural  death,  or  his  feelings,  or  her 
own  coming  in  the  way,  or  by  the  opposition  of  the 
people:  a  consideration  the  force  of  which  becomes 
plain  by  two  parallel  examples,  if  we  imagine  Abraham 
announcing  his  intention  of  sacrificing  Isaac  two  months 
after  he  received  the  command,  instead  of  rising  and 
going  early  the  next  morning,  whereas  Hannah  had  no 
hesitation  in  keeping  her  child  Samuel  beside  her  till 
she  had  weaned  him,  at  an  age  much  more  advanced 
probably  than  is  usual  with  us,  and  at  which  the  child 
was  ready  for  worshipping  the  Lord.  The  other  expla- 
nation may  be,  that  Jephthah  did  to  her  according  to 
hi*  vow,  she  being  a  virgin  fit  for  consecration  to  God's 
service;  and  it  was  a  custom  in  Israel  to  have  such 
virgins.  Females  devoted  by  a  personal  vow  did  exist, 
according  to  what  has  been  said  under  No.  IV.:  and 
if  deaconesses  were  found  so  important  as  to  be 
practically  indispensable  in  the  early  eastern  Christian 
church,  similar  causes  would  render  similar  female 
labourers  still  more  manifestly  necessary  in  the  services 
at  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  though  then- 
position  would  lie  comparatively  humble,  according  to 
the  position  of  inferiority  which  was  assigned  to  the 
female  sex  in  the  entire  economy  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Reference  is  made  to  them  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  1  Sa. 
ii.  22,  and  not  improbably  Lu.  ii.  37.  The  reason  for 
such  females  being  unmarried  or  widows,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  those  who  gave  themselves  to  it  for  life,  is 
plain  enough:  under  a  husband  a  woman  would  not  l>e 
free  to  devote  herself  to  all  the  details  of  this  work,  or 
if  she  devoted  herself  to  them  she  must  neglect  her 
family  duties.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  of  Jephthah'* 
daughter  was  that  she  who  might  have  held  the  highest 
place  among  the  women  of  the  happy  homes  of  Israel, 
consented  to  become  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  her 
,  God,  a  companion  to  the  females  among  the  Gibeonites, 
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MtalLBi  only  these 


degraded  to  these  menial 
W  by  J oshua,  but  she  by 
her  own  and  her  father'*  free  choice,  a  holy  offering 
for  the  good  of  Israel. 

VIII.  The  common  opinion  is  exposed  to  difficulties 
on  account  of  several  matters  which  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  which  we  should  liave  expected  to  be  mentioned, 
or  which  are  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  naturally 
explained  only  on  the  other  theory.  (1.)  "He  did 
with  her  according  to  his  vow,"  a  curious  circumlocution, 
when  everything  might  have  been  plain,  had  it  been 
said  that  he  killed  and  offered  her.  It  seems  the  more 
strange  that  not  a  word  should  be  said  of  the  terrible 


assigned  to  Judah  is  called  after  his  name.  David, 
when  questioned  by  Achish  as  to  the  direction  of  hi* 
recent  foray,  replied  ambiguously,  "  Against  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  [or  rather,  "even  "J  against  the  south  of 
the  Jerahmeelites,  and  against  the  south  of  the  Ken- 
itea,"  is*.  Mtu.  10;  i.e.  against  those  portions  of  the 
south  country  (Negeb),  pertaining  to  Judah.  which 
were  allotted  respectively  to  the  descendants  of  Jeroh- 
meel  and  Jethro.  Now  we  know  that  the  latter  wen 
settled  in  "the  wilderness  of  Judah  which  lieth  in  the 
south  of  Arad,"  J  a  1. 1«;  i.e.  in  that  part  of  the  south 
country  which  adjoined  Arad  (now  Tell  'Arid).  We 
are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  the  greater 


the  details  in  the  description  of  |  jwrtion  of  "the  Negeb  of  the  Jerahmeelites,"  «hich  is 

Abraham's  sacrifice.    And  it  is  strangest  of  all  that  mentioned  first,  lay  south-west  of  Arad;  for  a  Philistine 

there  should  be  this  silence  or  sparing  use  of  words,  invasion  (such  as  David's  was  supposed  to  be)  was  only 

while  it  is  added,  '*  and  she  knew  no  man,"  which  is  au  possible  from  that  quarter.   Accordingly,  we  find  that, 


repetition,  considering  what  has  been  to  this  day, , 
told,  rn  37,  w;  except  on  the  other  supposition  of  her  from  Tell  *  Arid,  and  occupied  by  the  Arab  tribe  of 
living  on  to  lead  a  virgin  life;  in  which  case  it  is  the  .  Saidiyeh,  is  known  by  tin-  name  erRalkmah  (WUUmm, 
natural  information  to  assure  us  that  the  vow  is  to  be  Holy  city,  p  «S;  Kurts,  Hl*t»n  of  the  Old  Covenant,  ui  at-»l 
understood  metaphorically,  and  that  it  was  faithfully  ;  This  is  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Jtrak 
kept.  (2.)  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  father  repenting,  '  meel,  allowance  being  made  for  the  dropping  of  the 
or  finding  any  difficulty  about  the  principle  of  his  vow.  I  initial  letter  »/.«/.  and  the  (intensive)  final  syllable  tl. 
There  is  nothing  l>csides  sorrow  that  he  is  left  alone  Both  thesa  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  it  msy 
and  childless  in  his  hour  of  triumphant  exaltation  to  be  j  suffice,  however,  to  adduce  the  single  instance  of  Ja- 
the  leader  of  Israel :  "  Alas,  my  daughter!  thou  hast  |  reel,  now  called  Zerin,  which  has  undergone  a 
brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that 
trouble  me."  (3.)  There  is  not  a  word  of  deatk,  but 
only  of  her  exclusion  from  Uks  families  of  Israel  in  her 
single  request  for  two  months  in  which  to  bewail  her 
virginity;  which,  it  it  related,  that  she  accordingly  did. 
If  we  could  believe  the  reply  to  be  satisfactory  that  her 
death  is  understood,  when  it  is  another  thing  that  is 
actually  named,  Utere  would  remain  the  question  why 
she  was  to  go  up  and  down  upon  the  mountains  to 
bewail  it  along  with  her  female  companion*,  instead  of 
spending  the  time  at  least  partly  with  her  fatker,  from 
whom  death  was  so  quickly  to  part  her.  Whereas,  if 
she  was  to  be  consecrated  to  service  in  the  house  of 
God,  her  father,  as  the  leader  of  Israel,  would  havo 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  her  there. 

[  The  subject  of  this  vow.  its  nature,  and  its  mode  of  fulfilment, 
has  been  generally  felt  to  be  interesting,  not  merely  iu  a  matter 
of  curious  inquiry,  but  also  aa  having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  character  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence. 
A  work  specially  devoted  to  an  account  of  nil  opinion*  on  the 
subject,  which  we  have  not  »e«n,  waa  |mbli*hed  by  Preade, 
Koiiwi  Jtfu*  (Leip»i*>,  1707).  It  is  more  or  teat  discussed  in 
commentaries  on  the  text  of  Judge*,  and  in  histories  like  that 
of  Ewald  Esvaya  on  the  subject  have  also  been  written;  among 
the  moat  accwulble  of  which  are  two  in  favour  of  the  common 
view  by  Pfeiffer,  0,*ra,  p.  1H»-1SS>,  M)l-5f8;  and  two  by  living 
writer*  in  favour  of  the  opinion  we  have  advocated,  by  Heng- 
ateliherg.  in  his  A  ulhrn  ieity  of  thf  PtHtntfueh,  vol.  ii.  p.  Mo-121 
of  the  English  translation;  and  by  Paulus  CaSSsI),  iu  H«incog"s 
Bneyetotattlit,  article  "  Jifta."]  [a.  c.  «.  d.] 

JEPHUNNEH.  apparently  a  fJ  entile  name,  and 
applied  to  only  two  individuals:  1.  JEPiirxjfEH,  the 
father  of  Caleb,  who,  along  with  Joshua,  remained 
faithful  when  so  many  gave  way  [tee  Caleb).  2.  Je- 
PHL-s.veh,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Jcther,  who  was 
of  the  tribe  of  A*her,  tChvu.M. 

JERAH'MEEL  [^rr,. ;  'l<f*nti)\  'Iepanrij\;  Jera- 

meet].  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Hexron,  a  grandson  of 
Judah,  ich.u.D.u-u  Being  thus  at  the  head  of  the 
senior  branch  of  this  powerful  tribe,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  him  a  person  of  great  importance,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  territory 


I  The  root  ramn.  from  which  the  name  Jeremiah  »  derived 
(compare  TfiTt  tbneiah,  from  fcamt,  and  rni't  l,hdti  \fP" 
T<iiia)  is  rarely  'u-ed  in  Hebrew  in  the  kal  form",  t  ut  it  certainly 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  common  Hebrew  verb  l.dl.t.  t.  <>«•*. 
EX.  xr.  1;  Jfe  ix.  11.  In  this  sense  it  is  in 
Da.  iii.  6,  *c  , 


cation  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  has  transformed 
Jerahmoel  into  Kakhmah.  Nor  is  this  the  only  trace 
we  have  of  the  name;  we  meet  with  it,  still  less  abbre- 
viated, in  Wady  er-Ramdil  (Valley  of  Jerahmeel),  and 
Belad  er-Ramdii  (District  of  Jerahmeel),  south-east  of 
Arad  I  Van  de  Velde,  tL  M,  rte  Saulcy,  L  Mo-5tI).  This  must 
be  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit  of  their  territory  north- 
wards; for  here  it  meets  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
inheritance  given  to  Caleb,  afterwards  known  as  "  the 
Negeb  of  Caleb,"  Jos  xiv.  U;  xv  10-,  xxL  U,  1I;  1  Sa.  ar.%); 
xxx.  it.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  assign  a  definite  lo- 
cality to  those  "cities  of  the  Jerahmeelites"  to  which 
1  (avid  sent  a  portion  of  the  Am  d<  kite  spoil,  19a  ra  9 

2.  Jerahmeel.  A  Levite,  descended  from  Merari. 
who  was  contemporary  with  David,  com  p.  l  ch.  xxl»  r-» 
wtth  matt  «.  a. 

3.  Jerahmeel.  A  high  official  commissioned  by 
Jeboiakim  to  arrest  Jeremiah  and  Barnch,  Je  xxxri. » 
The  Authorized  Version  represents  him  as  "the  son  of 
Hammelech;"  but  the  margin  (in  common  with  roost 
of  the  versions)  very  properly  gives  the  litem!  meaning, 
"  the  son  of  the  king,"  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
correct  rendering  here,  as  well  as  in  the  very  similar 
pMNgS,  l  Ki  xxii  re,  [<L  w.) 

JEREMI  AH,  pinST  [rPBV  ch.xxvii  i:xxiiSL  4,10,11, a. 

xxlx-i  j  The  meaning  of  the"  name  is  Jeiorak  tfron. 
i.e.,  according  to  some,  orerthrov*,  c(i*tt  down.  8s»Sff.li 
according  to  others,  latfi  dotrn,  found*,  appoint*,  or 
dain*  (Goa.  Jehova  constttuit).  But  the  latter  view  has  no 
support  from  Hebrew  usage:  and  the  former,  besides 
having  this  support,  gives  to  the  name  an  import  much 
more  distinctive,  almost  prophetic  both  of  the  hirtnry 
of  the  man  and  of  the  character  of  his  time.1  "He 
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who  bore  this  name  was  consecrated  to  that  God  who, 

* 

with  an  almighty  hand,  throws  lo  the  ground  all  his 
enetnit  S,  eh.  L  10"  (Hewjet.  Christ.  toL U.  p.  Ml,  Clark's  trans ) 

I.  Tht  Prophet. — With  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
are  interwoven  many  minute  biographical  details, 
which  we  greatly  desiderate  in  the  writings  of  the 
other  prophets.  He  was  of  a  priwttly  family,  being 
born  in  Anathoth,  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  the 
priests  of  the  line  of  Ithamar.  As  the  high-priesthood 
had  pawed,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  from  the  line 
of  Ithamar  to  that  of  his  elder  brother  Eleazar, 
and  was  never  afterwards  restored  to  the  former, 
the  conjecture  that  Jeremiah's  father  was  the  Hil- 
kiah  who  held  the  office  of  high-priest  under  Josiah 
is  groundless.    From  the  expression  D'jrbn  TC,  °f 

pritsti,  in  cb.  i.  1,  we  rather  infer  that  he  held  no  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  priestly  ranks.  It  is  probable 
that  Jtretniah  continued  to  reside  at  Anathoth  for 
some  years  after  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  which 
took  place  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Joaiah,  B.C.  628, 
while  lie  was  yet  a  youth,  eh.1  »,«.  like  our  Lord, 
who,  residing  in  Bethany  under  tho  friendly  roof  of 
1-azams  and  his  sisters,  made  daily  journeys  to  and 
from  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  way  have  continued  to 
gpend  quiet  evenings  in  his  father's  house,  while  by 
day  he  lalx>ured  in  his  prophetic  mission  amid  the 
throng  and  bustle  of  the  capital.1  But  after  some  years 
he  was  compelled  by  the  bitter  hostility  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  whoso  immoralities  he  had  exposed  and 
denounced,  to  quit  his  native  place  and  take  up  his 
residence  in  Jerusalem,  eh.  xl.  i\  .  sit.  a, 

This  change  of  residence,  however,  only  exposed 
him  to  new  dangers,  and  brought  him  within  the 
reach  of  more  formidable  adversaries  than  the  priests 
of  Anathoth ;  for  the  death  of  Josiah  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  Jeboahax  opened  up  the  way  for  the  accession 
»f  the  violent  and  ungodly  Jeboiakim  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  Je.  mi.  17.  Under  such  a  king  Jerusalem  was  no 
longer  a  safe  residence  for  the  faithful  prophet  of  the 
Lord;  yet  Jeremiah  felt  that,  at  so  momentous  a  crisis 
in  the  national  history,  it  was  not  his  part  to  purchase 
personal  safety  by  the  abandonment  of  public  duty. 
Though  naturally  of  a  timid  dijqjosition,  so  that  at  first 
he  shrank  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  prophetic 
office,  yet  now  the  word  of  God  which  had  come  to 
him  had  taken  such  complete  possession  of  his  soul  that 
he  could  not  but  give  utterance  to  it,  be  the  danger 
ever  so  great.  And  though  in  some  seasons  of  deep 
depression,  when  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  laboured 
iu  vain  and  spent  his  strength  for  nought,  he  almost 
resolved  to  speak  no  more  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
yet  this  momentary  impulse  was  speedily  overpowered; 
for  "  the  word  of  God  was  in  hi-  heart  as  a  burning 
fire  shut  up  in  his  bones;  and  he  was, weary  with  for- 
bearing and  could  not  stay,"  ch.  ex.  ». 

Not  long  after  Jehoiakira  ascended  the  throne,  and 
probably  on  occasion  of  one  of  the  great  feasts  which 
drew  multitudes  together  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  eh. 
ixvt  %  Jeremiah  made  what  seems  to  have  been  his  fust 
public  appearance  and  appeal  since  the  accession  of  the 

furnace;"  ch.  vt  17,  " eajtt  hint  into  Ute  den  of  lions."  cb.  »ii.  9, 
"  until  tha  throne*  were  nut  down."  Font  (lex. )  adopts  an  old 
explanation  which  connects  rama  with  ram,  high,  and  renders, 
Jthonth  it  tralt'ti. 

'  If  we  consider  the  character  of  the  earlier  prophecies,  it  U 
probable  that  the  fint  yean  of  his  ministry  were  given  to  con 
templatiou  rather  than  to  action. 


new  monarch.  Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  a  brother 
prophet,  Urijah  the  son  of  Shcmaiah,  who  had  already 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  king,  Jeremiah,  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  impulse,  appeared  in  the  temple 
courts,  and  by  words  of  truth  and  judgment  stirred 
the  thronging  multitudes.  A  tumult  ensued,  the 
priests  and  prophets  inciting  the  people  to  violence. 
The  report  of  the  tumult  speedily  reaching  the  palace, 
the  officers  of  state  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  To 
these  princes  Jeremiah  made  a  noble  appeal,  and  not 
in  sum.  >Still  the  influence  of  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets i tho  most  violent  antagonists  of  Jeremiah)  was 
very  great;  and  it  was  only  by  the  interposition  of  a 
powerful  friend,  Abikam  the  son  of  Shaphan — a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  eminent  for  its  piety  during  several 
successive  generations— that  he  escaped  with  his  life, 
eh. xxrt. 


During  his  residence  at  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah 
doubtless  the  centre  of  the  little  circle  amid  which 
true  piety  still  lingered;  but  there  was  one  whom  he 
singled  out  from  all  his  associates,  honouring  him  with 
peculiar  marks  of  his  friendship,  and  even  admitting 
him  to  share  the  labours  of  his  prophetic  ministry. 
This  was  Barudi,  the  son  of  Neriab,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  person  of  rank  and  influence,  ch.  ilM  3;  ll »; 
though,  being  also  a  man  of  worth  and  piety,  he  pre- 
ferred the  society  and  friendship  of  Jeremiah  to  the 
high  official  dignity  and  authority  which  he  might 
have  aspired  to  and  enjoyed.  The  friendship  and 
active  co-operation  of  Baruch  proved  highly  valuable 
to  the  prophet.  For  shortly  after  the  incident  just 
mentioned,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  it,  we  find 
that  Jeremiah  had  become  so  obnoxious,  either  to  the 
court  or  to  the  people,  or  to  both,  that  he  could  no 
longer  venture  to  appear  in  public.  In  this  exigency 
Buruch  came  to  his  aid;  and,  by  acting  as  his  amanu- 
ensis and  representative,  secured  the  transmission  of 
the  divine  message  to  the  rulers  and  people,  ch.  awl  S; 
tMtt.  & 

The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  remarkable  in  J ewish 
history  as  the  year  in  which  the  first  Chaldean  invasion 
took  place,  was  an  epoch  also  in  the  history  of  Jere- 
miah; for  in  that  year  he  was  divinely  directed  to 
collect  into  one  body  the  various  prophecies  he  had 
delivered  during  the  twenty- three  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  eh 
ht  3;  i.ac.  These  prophecies  Baruch,  having 
written  down  from  the  lips  of  Jeremiah,  recited  within 
the  temple  courts  to  a  large  and  mixed  audience  of 
princes  and  people.  Some  of  the  former,  affected  by 
the  divine  message,  resolved,  though  with  but  slender 
hopes  of  success,  to  have  it  read  before  the  king.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Tho 
headstrong  tyrant,  after  listening  impatiently  for  a 
short  time  to  words  very  different  from  those  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  hear,  started  up,  and  seizing  the 
roll,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  Jere- 
miah and  Baruch  would  have  instantly  fallen  victims 
to  his  fury,  had  they  not,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
princes,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  place  of  concealment. 
In  that  retreat  Baruch  wrote  down,  from  Jeremiah's 
dictation,  the  same  series  of  prophecies  (many  like 
words,  we  are  told,  being  added  unto  them);  and 
doubtless  this  first  collection  formed  the  nucleus  around 
which  were  gathered,  from  time  to  time,  other  pro- 
phecies subsequently  delivered,  till  the  whole  i 
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the  form  in  which  they 
book  of  Jeremiah. 

The  second  invasion  of  the  Chaldees,  which  issued 
in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  the 
young  king  Jchoiachin  (an  issue  which  Jeremiah  had 
distinctly  foretold),  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  hare 
given  him  a  position  of  greater  authority  in  Jerusalem. 
And  accordingly  we  find  the  new  king  Zedekiah, 
unlike  his  brother  Jehoiakim,  not  only  listening 
patiently  to  his  prophetic  admonitions,  but  even  send- 
ing of  his  own  accord  to  consult  him  in  more  pressing 
emergencies.  Zedekiah,  however,  though  willing  to 
ask  advice,  was  not  equally  disposed  to  follow  the 
advice  the  prophet  gave.  Still  less  so  his  princes  and 
ministers,  who  were  for  the  most  part  rash  and  inex- 
perienced, proud  of  their  new  dignity,  and  resolved  to 
pursue  at  whatever  hazard  the  course  of  policy  which 
had  already  brought  so  terrible  disasters  upon  the 
nation.  To  these  men  Jeremiah  speedily  made  him- 
self obnoxious,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  their  hostility.  The  duty  indeed 
imposed  upon  Jeremiah  was  one  from  which  he  might 
well  have  recoUed.  The  whole  nation  was  bent  upon 
a  war  of  freedom.  Notwithstanding  their  heart- 
apostasy  from  Jehovah,  they  still  retained  the  conviction 
that  they  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven;  and 
that,  however  low  they  might  sink,  they  could  not 
perish  utterly.  In  then-  carnal  minds  the  permanence 
of  the  true  religion,  which  the  prophets  had  so  often 
foretold,  was  always  associated  with  the  continued 
preservation  of  the  temple  and  city  in  which  it  was 
visibly  enshrined.  It  was  to  oppose  these  strong 
national  convictions,  to  counsel  submission  to  the  yoke 
of  Babylon,  to  proclaim  the  utter  fruitlessness  and  fatal 
issue  of  the  meditated  revolt,  that  Jeremiah  stood 
forth— one  man  against  a  nation.  His  position  was 
not  an  enviable  one.  A  patriot  counselling  submis- 
sion to  a  foreign  master,  and  labouring  to  repress  the 
heavings  of  the  national  spirit  impatient  of  the  yoke ! 
This  was  a  strange  spectacle,  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  Jeremiah  was  by  not  a  few  regarded  as 
an  emissary  of  the  Chaldeans  rather  than  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord.  And  that  the  once  timid  and  shrinking 
prophet  had  the  courage  to  take  up  this  position— to 
place  himself  in  the  way  of  an  excited  and  rushing 
nation,  and  try  to  stop  and  turn  it— shows  that  God 
had  not  forgotten  his  promise:  "I  have  made  thee 
this  day  a  defenced  city  and  an  iron  pillar  and  brazen 
walls  against  the  whole  land;  .  .  .  and  they  shall  fight 
against  thee,  but  shall  not  prevail  against  thee;  for  I 
am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  deliver  thee,"  ci»  l  i»,  is. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
which  continued  eleven  years,  the  prophet  seems  to 

have  pursued  his  work  unmolested,  at  least  without  j  remarkable  transaction,  which  took  place  previous  to 


traitor  to  his  country,  and  cast  into  the  common  prison. 
In  this  prison,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  of  several 
dark  underground  vaults,  ch  xx  Mi.  ic,  he  was  closely 
confined  for  "many  days."'  Afterward,  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  he  was  removed  to  the  "guard 
house"  fmwen  -nm,  chSUar  hammattara)  attached  to 

tt  •  -  --; 

the  royal  palace,  which  was  a  placo  of  considerable 
extent,  with  walla  and  gates,  having  upper  apartment:) 
for  the  reception  of  the  less  guilty  or  less  dreadtd 
prisoner;),  and  a  row  of  dungeons  underground.  At 
first  Jeremiah  occupied  one  of  the  upper  apartment, 
having  the  use  of  writing  materials,  enjoying  the 
visits  and  converse  of  his  friends,  and  being  occa- 
sionally sent  for  to  be  consulted  by  the  king,  who 
probably  expected  to  find  him  after  his  lengthened 
imprisonment  a  more  courtly  and  pliant  counsellor. 
If  such  was  the  king's  expectation  he  must  have  been 
greatly  disappointed ;  for  Jeremiah  still  continued 
undauntedly  to  declare  the  mind  of  God— predicting, 
as  Itefore,  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  siege,  and  coun- 
selling timely  submission.  The  princes,  indignant 
that  the  hands  of  king  ami  people  should  be  weakened 
by  the  prophet's  dark  forebodings,  resolved  on  his  de- 
struction ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  work  on 
the  fears  of  the  king,  and  extort  from  him  permission 
to  carry  their  deadly  purpose  into  execution.  Armed 
with  the  royal  mandate,  they  entered  the  court  of  the 
prison,  laid  hold  of  Jeremiah,  and  cast  him  into  one  of 
the  dungeons,  so  deep  that  it  was  necessary  to  let  him 
down  by  means  of  cords.  And  doubtless,  as  thej 
turned  away  from  their  victim,  they  imagined  that  hi* 
voice  had  been  silenced  for  ever.  But  God,  who  had 
yet  some  work  for  his  prophet  to  do,  interposed  in  hi* 
behalf  strangely  and  unexpectedly.  An  Ethiopian 
eunuch  pleads  for  him  with  the  king,  and  obtains  an 
order  for  his  release.  Jeremiah,  covered  with  the  mirv 
into  which  be  had  sunk,  is  drawn  up  by  means  c( 
cords,  ami  restored  to  his  apartment  in  the  upper 
prison.  Meanwhile  the  Chaldean  array  was  pressing 
the  siege.  Jeremiah  continued  in  prison  till  the  city 
was  taken,  when  he  was  released  by  order  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Strange  fate  for  a  prophet  of  Jehovah— 1<> 
have  his  life  saved  by  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  hi* 
liberty  restored  to  him  by  a  heathen  conqueror! 

The  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  must  have  continued 
for  more  than  a  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  during 
this  period  God  favoured  him  with  some  of  the  brightest 
glimpses  into  the  future  which  he  ever  enjoyed,  ea. 
xxj.li.  3«  «.  xxxliLi-M.  The  guard-house  was  his  Patatoa, 
where  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  read  the  . 
future  which  God  had  in  store  for  his  church. 

These  revelations  were  connected  with  a 


encountering  any  violent  persecution.  But  towards 
the  close  of  that  reign,  when  the  rebellion,  no  longer 
only  meditated,  had  actually  broken  out,  and  the 
Chaldean  army  hastening  from  the  east  had  invested 


Jerusalem,  and  when  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  dominant  policy  (if  success  could  ever  have  been 
hoped  for)  that  the  nation  should  rise  as  one  man 
against  the  invaders,  and  not  destroy  their  cause  by 
divided  counsels — it  became  evident  that  the  conflict 
between  Jeremiah  and  the  rulers  must  speedily  come 
to  an  issue.  So  accordingly  it  was;  for  a  very  trivial 
circumstance  being  seised  upon  as  a  pretext  for  violent 
the  prophet  was  arrested  as  a 


his  release.  Hananieel,  his  uncle's  son,  visits  him  n 
prison,  and  offers  him  as  next  of  kin  the  purchase  of  a 
small  property  in  Anathoth,  which  he  is  about  to  kH 
Here  was  a  trial  of  his  faith.  When  the  proposal  »*> 
made  to  him,  Anathoth  must  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Chaldeans;  Jerusalem,  he  knew,  would  soon  be 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  whole  land  a  desolation.  Yet 
he  at  once  agrees  to  the  proposal  of  his  relative;  and, 
having  gone  through  the  various  formalities  necessary 
to  the  legal  completion  of  the  purchase,  he  weighs  cut 
the  money,  ami  assumes  the  proprietorship  of  th* 
ground.  The  transaction  was  a  prophecy  in  act.  F<t 
the  spirit  of  the  prophet,  so 
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whelmed,  was  at  this  time  irradiated  by  bright  antici- 
pations of  Israel's  destiny;  and  as  he  delivered  over 
the  purchase-papers  to  Baruch,  he  said  to  him  with 
calm  confidence,  "Take  these  and  put  them  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  that  they  may  continue  many  days; 
for  thus  aaith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  shall  be  posaeascd 
again  in  this  land,"  ch.mil  is. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  restored  Jeremiah  to 
liberty;  but  to  him  restored  liberty  brought  no  j<>y. 
What  a  scene  must  have  burst  upon  him  an  he  passed 
the  prison  gates — Jerusalem  and  her  palaces  fallen  to 
the  ground;  and  that  holy  and  beautiful  house  which 
the  piety  of  a  former  age  had  reared,  and  around 
which  so  many  hallowed  associations  had  clustered, 
burned  np  with  fire !  To  a  heart  like  his,  so  tender  and 
impressible,  the  spectacle  must  havo  been  overwhelm- 
ing. Can  we  wonder  that  the  first  gush  of  his  poetic 
spirit  poured  itself  forth,  not  in  joyful  strains,  but  in 
those  Lamentation*  over  his  fallen  "country,  which  will 
remain  an  enduring  monument  at  once  of  his  patriotism, 
his  genius .  and  his  piety. 

The  story  of  Jeremiah  now  draws  near  its  close. 
After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam, 
the  remnant  of  the  Jewish  people  still  resident  in 
Palestine  resolved,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  despite 
the  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah,  to  retire  into  Egypt; 
and  thither  they  bore  the  prophet  along  with  them. 
)  the  dangers  he  had  foreboded  speedily  manifested 
The  exiled  remnant,  contaminated  by  the 
example  of  their  Egyptian  neighbours,  fell  anew  into 
all  manner  of  abominations;  their  wives  burned  incense 
and  poured  out  drink-offerings  to  the  queen  of  heaven : 
bo  that  Jeremiah  was  compelled  in  his  old  age  still  to 
prophesy  bitter  things:  "Behold,  I  will  watch  over 
them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good;  .  .  .  and  all  the  rem- 
nant of  Judah  that  are  gone  into  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
sojourn  there  shall  know  whose  word  Khali  stand, 
mine  or  theirs,"  ch-xlir. 

These  were  among  the  last  prophetic  words  of  Jere- 
miah. As  more  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  he  could  not  have 
lived  long  after  this  period.  But  of  the  exact  time 
and  circumstances  of  his  death  we  have  no  record;  and 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  are  not  in  har- 
mony (CarpxoT.lntrod  In  lib  propn  p  1J7).  By  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church  he  was  enrolled 
among  the  martyrs,  having,  according  to  the  account 
transmitted  by  them,  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ra^e  of  his 
fellow-exiles,  whose  sins  he  rebuked,  and  whoso  delusive 
hopes  he  unsparingly  exposed.  And  in  truth  we  may 
well  chum  for  Jeremiah  all  the  honours  of  a  martyr, 
though  wo  know  not  how  he  died.  His  life  was  one 
continued  martyrdom.  The  forty  years  of  a  ministry 
pursued  with  unflinching  fortitude  through  dangers 
and  discouragements  under  which  many  a  braver  and 
itronger  heart  than  his  would  have  succumbed,  amid 
fightings  without  and  fears  within,  with  nothing  to 
lean  ou  or  to  draw  strength  from  but  the  word  of  an 
unseen  God — surely  such  a  spectacle  of  unswerving 
fidelity,  of  invincible  perseverance,  presented  too  by 
one  naturally  of  a  weak  and  timid  disposition  and 
tender  heart,  is  not  less  noble  and  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, and  certainly  not  less  fruitful  of  instruction,  than 
the  awful  but  short-lived  agonies  of  the  martyr's  death.1 

1  We  cannot  wonder  that  Jeremiah  has  been  In  all  ages  of  tho 
church  retarded  aa  a  type  of  Christ  (flsijlll,  p.  131). 
\'->U  I. 


II.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,— Under  this 
head  we  shall  take  up  in  succession  the  following  topics: 
1.  Author thip ;  2.  Subject-matter  and  general  character; 
3.  Arrangement ;  4.  Text. 

1,  Authorship. — This  question  presents  no  serious 
difficulty.  The  external  evidence  is  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  received  view  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of 
the  whole  book;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  scarcely 
less  decisive.  There  is  in  Jeremiah  s  writings,  though 
not  so  strongly  marked  as  in  Ezekiel's,  a  prevailing  and 
dominant  character — a  peculiar  cast  of  thought  and 
expression;  and  this  character  pervades  nearly  every 
part  of  the  book  which  bears  Ids  namo.  Criticism  thus 
corroborates  the  testimony  of  tradition;  and  accordingly 
the  book  as  a  whole  has  been  universally  received  as 
the  work  of  Jeremiah.  Doubts  indeed  have  been  ex- 
pressed a*  to  tho  genuineness  of  some  portions  of  it; 
but  these  doubts,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  any  extended  notice.  It 
is  now  generally  agreed  that  tho  first  forty- nine  chap- 
ters are  the  composition  of  Jeremiah.1  The  evidence 
in  the  case  of  the  last  three  chapters  is  not  so  decisive. 

With  regard  to  the  last  chapter,  which  is  historical 
throughout,  it  is  not  probable  that  Jeremiah  was  its 
author.  For  (1.)  it  stands  quite  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  historical  matter  in  the  book,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  arrangement:  and  the  chapter  immediately 
preceding  closes  with  the  word*  \-i»cn»  nyi  rjn  ny, 
thus  far  the  word*  of  Jeremiah,  which  seem  intended  to 
intimate  that  the  chapter  which  follows  is  not  his. 
(2.)  The  greater  portion  of  tho  chapter  in  question  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  last  two  chapters  of 
2  Ki.,  where  it  evidently  forms  an  original  and  integral 
part  of  the  history.  In  Jeremiah  several  explanatory 
clauses  are  inserted,  as  in  ver.  9,  10,  11,  15,  19,  20, 
21,  23.  {3.)  The  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the 
release  of  Jehoiachin,  which  took  place  when  Jeremiah 
was  about  ninety  years  of  age. 

The  fiftieth  and  fifty-  first  chapters  contain  a  prophecy 
against  Babylon,  with  a  brief  historical  appendix  re- 
cording the  date  and  occasion  of  its  composition.  In 
that  appendix  it  is  stated  that  the  prophecy  which  pre- 
cedes was  written  by  Jeremiah,  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  hands  of  Zeriah,  the  son  of  Neriah  and  brother  of 
Baruch,  who  was  about  to  proceed  on  an  official  jour- 
ney to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  with 
instructions  on  his  arrival  in  Chaldea  to  read  it  to  tho 
exiled  Israelites,  and  having  done  so,  to  cast  it,  with  a 
stone  attached  to  it,  into  the  Euphrates,  saying,  "  Thus 
shall  Babylon  sink  and  shall  not  rise  fmni  the  evil  that 
I  will  bring  upon  her."  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
whole  of  this  transaction  is  very  much  after  Jeremiah's 
usual  manner,  especially  the  prophetic  act  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  prophecy,  and  which  is  re- 
markable at  once  for  its  simplicity  and  its  significance. 
Of  the  prophecy  itself  four  different  views  have  been 
taken :  some  assigning  the  entire  composition  to  a  later 
period  than  Jeremiah's ;  others  holding  that  though 
Jeremiah  is  the  principal  author,  there  are  many  inter- 
polations; others  acknowledging  Jeremiah  to  l«e  the 


*  .Some  smaller  arction*  and  clauses  of  these  chapters  are  still 
in  doubt:  "ch.  x.  1-16.  when  purified  from  additions,  la  entirely 
the  work  of  the  paetido  Isaiah  "  "ch.  xxx.  xxxi.  xxxiii.  hare 
lieen  wrought  orer  by  the  j  aeudo  Isaiah  "  (De  Wette,  Inlrod.) 
Ch.  xxvii.-xxix.  have  been  »imilarly  wrought  oTer  by  a  later 
hand    Compare  De  Wette  ami  Dav  idson  with  IlHeniick  and 
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author  of  the  prophecy,  but  assigning  it  to  a  later  date 
than  that  mentioned  in  the  historical  appendix ;  whilst  a 
fourth  class,  including  almost  all  British  critics,  receive 
the  whole  as  genuine,  the  historical  appendix  as  well  as 
the  prophecy. 

That  the  prophecy  as  a  whole  is  the  work  of  Jere- 
miah cau  scarcely  be  doubted.  Dr.  Davidson,  who, 
renouncing  his  earlier  opinion,  now  holds  that  "  it  was 
composed  by  another  than  Jeremiah,"  at  the  same  time 
admits  (and  in  this  almost  all  critics  are  agreed)  that 
in  favour  of  tho  Jeremian  authorsliip  "may  be  ad- 
duced," in  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  title  and 
short  historical  appendix  already  mentioned,  ch.  L  U  «.  ». 
*c ,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity,  "  tho  lan- 
guage, style,  and  imagery"  of  the  prophecy,  adding, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  read  ch.  1.  1-20  and  not  be  struck 
with  tho  correspondenco  of  style"  (introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  ill  io;).  So  Do  Wette,  Ewald,  kc.  If,  there- 
fore, internal  concurs  with  external  evidence  in  point- 
ing to  Jeremiah  as  the  author,  we  are  required  by  the 
principles  of  sound  criticism  to  receive  the  prophecy  as 
his,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  by  doing  so  we  involve 
ourselves  in  some  gross  contradiction  or  palpable  error. 

But  this  has  not  been  shown.  Our  readers  may  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  arguments  relied  on  by  Dr. 
Davidson  to  prove  that  Jeremiah  was  not  the  author  of 
the  prophecy  (roi.  til.  p,  ws-uo).  They  will  bo  found  to 
rest  not  upon  purely  critical,  but  mainly  upon  theolo- 
gical and  aisthetical  considerations,  which  have  little 
objective  and  independent  value. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters  is  the  apparent  discordancy  be- 
tween the  scope  of  them  and  the  scope  of  other  writ- 
ings of  Jeremiah  which  belong  to  the  same  period.  Ac- 
cording to  the  historical  appendix  this  prophecy  against 
Babylon  was  written  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah, 
ch.  1L  and  it  is  wholly  occupied  with  a  prophetic  de- 
scription of  tho  utter  overthrow  and  destruction  to 
which  Babylon  was  doomed.  It  contains  likewise 
geveral  calls  to  the  exiled  Jews,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  read,  to  Bee  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon, 
lest  they  should  be  involved  in  her  ruin,  ch.  1.  8;  u  s,  a. 
Now,  on  turning  to  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Jere- 
miah, we  find  recorded  a  most  interesting  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  prophet  to  these  same  exiles,  and  about 
the  same  period;  and  certainly  the  scope  and  drift  of  this 
letter  seem  at  first  glance  strangely  to  contrast  with 
that  of  the  prophecy.  For,  instead  of  calling  on  the 
exiles  to  flee  out  of  Babylon,  it  counsels  them  to  build 
houses  and  plant  vineyards,  to  take  wives  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  sons,  and  to  seek  the  peace  of  the 
city  and  land  to  which  they  have  been  carried  captive. 
However,  that  this  discordancy  is  only  apparent,  or, 
if  to  a  certain  extent  real,  does  not  affect  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  prophecy,  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations : — 

(a.)  The  different  character  of  tltt  ttco  compositions; 
the  one  being  a  letter,  conveying  plain  and  prudent  ad- 
vice in  the  language  of  everyday  life;  the  other  a  pro- 
l>hecy,  in  which  the  future,  filling  the  prophet's  soul, 
is  seen  cloBe  at  hand,  and  depicted  accordingly. 

(6.)  In  truth,  on  closer  examination  there  does  not 
appear  to  bo  any  real  discordance  between  the  letter 
and  the  prophecy  in  the  intimations  they  give  as  to  the 
duration  of  tho  captivity.  For,  though  in  the  letter 
the  prophet  does  counsel  the  exiles  to  build  houses  ami 
to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  good  citizens  in  the 


land  of  their  captivity,  he  at  the  same  time  cheer*  tbem 
by  the  announcement  that  their  exile  is  not  to  be  per- 
petual, nay,  he  fixes  the  very  date  of  their  restoration, 
ch.  xxlx.  io.  And  so,  as  to  the  prophecy,  though  H 
may  at  first  glance  appear  to  announce  an  immedisie 
deliverance,  yet  on  further  inspection  intimations  are 
discovered  that  the  predicted  deliverance,  though  cer- 
tain, is  not  close  at  hand.  Compare  ch.  1.  4,  10,  is 
those  days  and  at  that  time,  kc,  ch.  li.  47. 

(c.)  We  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  year  is  enr- 
rectly  given  in  ch.  li.  59.  Mistakes  in  numbers,  u  it 
well  known,  are  not  uncommon  in  these  ancient  scrip- 
tures. We  find  several  such  mistakes  in  the  very  next 
chapter  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  books  of  Kings  (compare  Je.  111.  IZ.22,  is,  with  iKLuit, 
it,  10).  But  supposing  the  number  to  lie  correct,  ami 
the  prophecy  to  have  been  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  i.e.  only  a  short  time  after 
the  exiles  had  arrived  in  Babylon,  and  whilst  the 
heart-wounds  caused  by  separation  from  the  sacrwl  soil 
of  their  beloved  country  were  still  fresh,  we  can  well 
understand  how,  in  Buch  circumstances,  he  should  h»Te 
been  guided  by  the  divine  Spirit  to  choose  as  the  sib- 
ject  of  his  prophecy — "  Babylon's  fall  and  Israel's  deli- 
verance." But,  like  St.  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Thesss- 
Ionian*,  Jeremiah  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood 
by  many  of  the  exiles,  as  well  as  by  his  countrymen 
BtiU  remaining  in  Judca.  For,  very  shortly  after,  in 
the  same  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  we  find  false  pro- 
phets misleading  the  people  by  predictions  of  immxitatt 
deliverance,  ch.  xxrin.  3,  mthin  ttco  full  ytari,  kc; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  for  the  express  purpost  of 
counteracting  the  effect  which  such  predictions  woold 
naturally  produce,  and  preventing  his  countrymen, 
whether  in  Judea  or  in  Chaldea,  from  being  hurried  by 
the  false  hopes  thus  excited  into  the  adoption  of  violent 
and  fatal  measures,  that  Jeremiah  wrote  the  letter 
recorded  in  the  29th  chapter,  in  which  he  predicts  tlx 
duration  of  the  captivity,  and  counsels  acqtuescena 
for  the  time  in  their  present  position.  The  apparent 
discordance  between  the  letter  and  the  prophecy  is  that 
explained,  and  the  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
latter,  founded  on  this  discordance,  is  removed. 

2.  iiul>jeet-matter  and  General  Character  of  the  Pro- 
phecies.— The  death  of  Josiah  had  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  prophetic  teaching  of  Jeremiah  and  h» 
immediate  successors.  For  centuries  the  hopes  of  the 
Jewish  people  had  been  eagerly  directed  to  the  Prince 
of  David'B  line  destined  to  arise  and  restore  the  glory 
and  pre-eminence  of  Israel.  Was  not  Josiah  just  sucb 
a  prince?  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  U* 
Israelites  beheld  in  him  the  predicted  Restorer.  Pet 
now  he  had  fallen,  and  with  him  had  been  extini^rishcd 
the  last  ray  of  freedom  and  hope.  And  to  the  rtill 
repeated  announcement  of  the  coming  Christ,  doubt- 
less the  popular  reply  would  be:  "You  speak  of  s 
king  yet  to  come — a  king  of  righteousness  ami  pea*- 
Was  not  Josiah  such  a  king — a  king  after  God's  own 
heart!  And  if  he  has  not  delivered  us,  what  bopt 
have  we  more!  Has  not  the  word  of  the  propbett 
become  as  wind  V 

The  prophets  of  this  age  accordingly,  in  order  U> 
adapt  their  teaching  to  the  circumstances  and  wantt 
of  their  times,  give  special  prominence,  not  to  tbf  f»ct 
that  the  Messiah  was  yet  to  come,  but  to  the  mcroi 
and  spiritual  revolution  which  his  coming  was  destined 
to  usher  in.    True,  Josiah  was  a  pious  king,  and  l* 
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had  extirpated  idolatry  and  restored  the  temple  wor- 
ship; but  the  Messiah— he  must  accomplish  something 
greater.  The  change  he  is  to  work  is  not  an  outer 
and  formal,  but  an  inward  and  spiritual  change.  The 
aim  and  end  of  his  rule  will  not  be  an  external  con- 
formity with  the  "Mosaic  ordinances,  but  the  subjecting 
of  the  heart  to  God.  This  thought,  accordingly,  we 
find  specially  prominent  in  Jeremiah,  and  in  his  dis- 
ciple Ezekiel— eo  prominent  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  thought  which  ruled  their  prophetic  activity, 
and  to  lodge  which  in  the  national  mind  they  were 
specially  raised  up  and  su pet-naturally  endowed.  Com- 
pare E2e.  xxxvi.  25,  &c,  and  Jo.  xxxi.  31-31;  the  latter 
a  passago  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  argument  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  founded.  See  also  Je.  iii. 
16,  17;  iv.  3,  4,  14;  xxxui.  7,  S. 

Still,  though  the  fiaeiXfia  is  more  prominently  the 
subject  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  than  the  fiaoiXu  t,  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  forgotten,  ch.  nilL  &,6;  "*  »« *"U> 
15,4c 

But  to  tho  prophet's  eye  the  revelation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  by  no  means  close  at  hand.  In  the 
near  future  he  saw  dark  overwhelming  clouds  of 
judgment.  Only  out  of  the  deepest  affliction  was  it 
possible  for  the  future  glory  of  Israel  to  spring.  Hence 
the  predominantly  dark  character  of  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah.  The  night  is  at  hand;  the  day  is  yet  afar 
off.  Again  and  again  we  hear  from  him  tho  wail  of 
despair,  alternating  with  words  of  passionate  remon- 
strance and  urgent  appeal.  His  call  is  no  longer  that 
of  the  earlier  prophets— to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord,  but  to  submit  to  the  Lord's  rod,  and  to  hear  its 


The  style  of  the  prophet  accords  with  his  character 
and  theme.  In  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  indeed,  we 
find  specimens  of  almost  every  description  of  Hebrew 
composition,  from  the  simplest  prose  narrative  to  tho 
highly  impassioned  utterance  of  poetic  feeling.  Rarely, 
however,  does  he  reach  the  highest  poetic  elevation.  His 
was  not  the  eagle  eye  and  wing  of  Isaiah.  His  dove- 
like  spirit  usually  meditated  a  humbler  flight.  We  do 
not  find  in  his  writings  the  nervous,  compressed,  and 
abrupt  style  of  the  older  prophets.  His  language  is 
flowing,  loose,  and  one  might  almost  say  redundant, 
were  it  not  that  the  gentler  emotions  naturally  find 
utterance  in  such  language  (Lowth  on  Hebrew  poetry,  Lec- 
ture ML;  Ewnld  •  RoJlger  In  Erseh  anrt  Ornbcr,  s.  r.)  As  an 
expression  in  language  of  singular  beauty  of  the  soul's 
deep  grief,  the  book  of  Lamentations  is  without  a  rival. 

A  Chaldee  influence  begins,  as  we  might  have  anti- 
cipated, to  make  itself  perceptible  in  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah. 

3.  Arrangement  of  the  Propheeie*.  —The  mode  in 
which  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  arranged  has  long  and 
often  been  complained  of  by  critics.  Thus  Carpzov, 
in  his  Introduction,  ho*  a  section  entitled,  "Turbatus 
Vaticiniorum  ordo."  So  Blayney,  who  talks  of  the 
"preposterous  jumbling  of  the  prophecies  from  ch. 
xxi.  to  ch.  xxxvii.,"  and  Lightfoot  (Chron.  Temp  )  The 
prophecies  certainly  are  not  arranged  in  order  of  time; 
but  the  chronological  b  not  the  only  principle  on 
which  the  different  parts  of  a  volume  may  be  arranged. 
It  is  quite  as  natural  to  group  together  prophecies 
bearing  a  similar  character,  or  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  as  those  belonging  to  the  same  period.  And 
that  this  principle  has  determined,  in  part  at  least,  the 
form  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  is  obvious  at  a 


glance.  For  in  ch.  xlvi.-li.  we  find  the  prophecies 
against  foreign  nations  grou|>ed  together,  as  also  in 
ch.  xxx.-xxxiii.  those  which  anuounoe  the  final  tri- 
umph of  truth  and  religion  (at  least  the  more  important 
of  them);  and  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  in  the 
commencement  of  the  book  the  purely  prophetic  pre- 
dominates, while  the  latter  half  is  chiefly  historical. 

In  investigating  this  matter  more  minutely,  there 
are  three  sources  from  which  we  receive  aid — 1,  the 
historical  notices  met  with  in  the  book  relating  to  col- 
lections of  prophecies  formed  by  Jeremiah  himself;  2, 
the  titles  prefixed  to  the  prophecies;  3,  their  internal 
character.  Tho  first  of  these  sources  of  information  is 
most  interesting  and  important;  furnishing  us,  as  it  does, 
with  at  least  one  instance  of  a  prophet  collecting  and 
arranging  his  own  writing",  or  part  of  them.  For  we 
are  informed  that  in  tho  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
twenty-three  years  after  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy, 
he  was  divinely  instructed  to  make  a  collection  of  all 
the  prophecies  he  had  delivered  "against  Israel,  and 
against  Judah,  and  against  all  the  nations,"  cb  xixtL 
i)r.,  from  the  day  when  God  called  him  to  be  a  pro- 
phet. This  injunction  he  obeyed,  employing  Baruch 
as  his  amanuensis;  and  thus  was  formed  the  first  col- 
lection of  J eremiah's  prophecies.  We  are  further 
informed  in  the  chapters  just  quoted,  that  after  the 
roll  which  contained  this  collection  was  destroyed  by 
the  king,  the  prophet,  again  with  the  aid  of  Baruch  as 
amanuensis,  prepared  another  roll,  on  which  he  set 
down  all  that  was  contained  in  the  first,  adding  many 
like  trorrfs. 

Of  another  collection  of  prophecies  of  very  different 
import  we  have  an  account  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirtieth  chapter,  where  we  read  of  a  second  command 
received  by  the  prophet  to  write  "all  the  words  which 
God  had  spoken  to  him  in  a  book."  From  the  reason 
which  is  given  for  this  command,  "  For  lo !  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  bring  again  tho  cap- 
tivity of  my  people  Israel  anil  Judah,"  kc.,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  new  collection  included  ch.  xxx.- 
xxxiii.,  which  constitute  the  most  purely  Messianic 
portion  of  the  book  as  at  present  arranged.  This  col- 
lection was  formed  towards  the  dose  of  Zedcktah's 
reign,  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  altout  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  collection. 

In  the  title  of  the  book  we  find  traces  of  a  third 
collection,  including  the  two  already  mentioned,  which 
was  formed  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
In  ch.  i.  3,  it  is  said  that  Jeremiah  prophesied  "unto 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zcdekiah,  unto  tho 
carrying  captive  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month."  But 
as  we  know  that  Jeremiah  prophesied  for  some  time 
after  the  period  here  assigned,  it  is  probable  that  the 
words  just  quoted  were  originally  attached  as  a  title, 
not  to  the  whole  of  the  present  book,  but  to  a  some- 
what smaller  collection  formed  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  during  the  short  inter- 
val of  rest  which  the  land  enjoyed  under  tho  govern- 
ment of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  ch.xl  «. 

Of  this  collection  the  two  earlier  formed  the  ground- 
work; but  it  may  help  to  account  for  the  apparent 
want  of  order  in  the  collection,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
prophet,  cither  on  this  or  some  earlier  occasion,  divided 
his  first  collection  into  two  parts— viz.  (1)  the  pro- 
phecies against  Israel;  and  (2)  the  prophecies  against 
the  Gentiles.    Thus  of  the 
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ments  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  form  the  basis — ( 1 )  and 
(2)  the  two  just  mentioned;  and  (3)  the  prophecies  of 
Israel's  return,  and  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  true 
religion.  Now  a  great  part  of  the  apparent  disorder 
of  the  present  arrangement  is  removed  if  we  adopt 
the  very  natural  supposition,  that  to  each  of  these 
three  documents  (especially  to  the  first)  the  prophet 
added  other  prophecies  subsequently  delivered,  but  of 
a  similar  scoi>e  and  tendency,  and  also  illustrative  his- 
torical notices.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the 
original  documents,  some  "like  words"  were  at  the 
same  time  introduced,  suggested  by  the  experience  of 
the  intervening  years. 

The  book  as  it  now  stands  must  hare  been  com- 
pleted at  a  still  later  period  by  the  introduction  of  ch.  xl.- 
xlv.,  and  possibly  some  of  the  other  historical  chapters. 
According  to  the  arrangement  of  chapters  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  it  may  be  divided  at  once  into  two  portions. 

A.  Ch.  i.-xlv.— Prophecies  and  historical  notices  re- 
garding Israel. 

B.  Ch.  xlvi.-li. — Prophecies  against  the  nations. 
A.  may  bo  subdivided,  according  to  the  character  of 

the  composition,  into  two  parts  of  nearly  equal  length 
— the  first  purely  prophetic,  ch.  i.-xxiii.;  the  second, 
ch.  xxiv.-xlv.,  in  which  the  prophetic  and  the  his- 
torical are  intermingled,  the  historical  becomiug  more 
and  more  prominent  towards  the  close.  Or  it  may  bo 
subdivided  into  four  parts,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  viz. : — 

a.  Ch.  i.-xxiii.— The  divine  judgment  on  apostate 
Israel. 

6.  Ch.  xxiv.-xxix. — Nebuchadnezzar  the  instrument 
of  divine  judgment  on  Israel  and  the  nations ;  his 
power  meanwhile  irresistible,  but  of  temporary  dura- 
tion; present  duty  of  submission;  superior  happiness  of 
the  exiled  portion  of  the  nation. 

c.  Ch.  xxx.-xxxiii. — The  glories  of  the  latter  days : 
Israel  restored;  the  Messiah  reigns  upon  the  throne  of 
David. 

d.  xxxiv.-xlv. — Chiefly  historical.  The  prophet  re- 
verts to  the  dark  present.  His  main  design  seema  to 
be  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  the  divine  judgments, 
by  examples  of  the  stubbornness  and  resolute  unbelief 
of  all  classes  of  the  people. 

4.  Text.— The  Septuagint  differs  considerably  from 
tho  Hebrew  text,  (1)  in  the  order  in  which  the  pro- 
phecies are  arranged,  and  (2)  in  the  addition  or  omis- 
sion of  words  and  clauses. 

Tho  most  remarkable,  and  indeed  tho  only  important, 
variation  of  the  first  sort,  is  in  the  place  assigned  to 
the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations.  In  the  Hebrew 
these  prophecies  are  placed  at  the  eud  of  the  book,  oh 
ch.  xlvi.-li. ;  in  the  LXX.  they  are  inserted  immediately 
after  xxv.  13;  so  tliat  what  stands  in  the  former  as  ch. 
xxv.  15  (for  the  14th  verse  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.)  is 
in  the  latter  ch.  xxxiv.  1.  There  i»  also  a  change  of  the 
order  in  which  the  several  prophecies  belonging  to  this 
division  are  arranged,  the  Hebrew  beginning  with  the 
prophecy  against  Egypt  and  ending  with  that 
Babylon,  the  Creek  beginning  with  Elam  and 
with  Moab. 

Of  greater  moment  ore  the  omissions  (the  additions 
ere  few)  of  the  Greek  text  as  compared  with  the  He- 
brew: some  of  these  of  such  extent  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  arcribed  to  accident  or  carelessness  on  the  pari  of 
translator  or  transcriber,  as  ch.  viii.  10-1 2  (repeated  from 
vL  13-15),  xvii.  1-4,  xxvii.  12-14,  and  17-22  (much 


fuller  in  Hebrew),  xxix.  1*3-20,  xxxiii.  14-16,  mix. 
4-13,  xlviii.  45-47,  Hi.  26-30.  To  account  for  these 
differences  between  the  two  texts,  it  has  been  supposed, 
with  some  degree  of  probability,  tliat  when  the  Creek 
translation  was  made,  there  were  in  existence  two  re- 
censions, so  to  speak,  of  the  text  of  JeTemiah,  an  Egyp- 
tian and  a  Palestinian,  a  shorter  and  a  longer.  The 
existence  of  these,  if  allowed,  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  was  in  the  habit  of  revis- 
ing and  enlarging  his  prophecies,  adding  to  them  many 
like  words.  The  added  portions  do  not  contain  any 
new  matter,  but  are  in  almost  every  case  repetitions  or 
expansions  of  older  prophecies. 

An  important  question  connected  with  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  is  the  relation  of  that  book  to  the  other  Scrip 
tures,  both  earlier  and  later.  It  holds,  as  it  were,  s 
central  position,  and  affords  to  the  student  good  stand- 
ing ground,  from  which  ho  may  look  back  into  the 
remote  past,  or  forward  upon  the  future.  It  is  of 
special  importance  in  tho  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  of  Job  (Kuoper,  Jereuiua,  Librorum  Sacroruin  inLeryrr*  r. 
viodes). 

Besides  the  book  which  beors  his  name,  and  tic 
Lamentations,  several  other  portions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament scriptures  have  been  ascribed  to  Jeremiah- 
some  of  the  Psalms,  tho  books  of  Kings,  and  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy.  But  the  investigation  of  such  ques- 
tions does  not  properly  belong  to  the  present  article. 

[For  tlie  i>Uler  commentators  and  writers  on  •lereiuuh,  tee 
CorpBOT,  «tn*3  list  includes  Oiigen,  Theodorel,  slid  Jerotte, 
TliomM  Aquino*.  C.-iWin,  Brwitimi.  Anmng  more  recent  anthon 
may  be  named  lioseumuller,  Evrald,  Neumann,  Blayiier,  Hen- 
derson.] [d.  it.  w.J 

JERICHO.  An  ancient  city  of  tho  Canaanites,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  also  called  in  Scripture 
the  City  of  Palms,  De  ixxIt.  j,  J  a.  t.  is ,  UL  icb.  milt «. 
on  account  of  its  magnificent  forest  of  palm-trees, 
eight  miles  long  and  three  broad.  Its  site  has  long  been 
identified  by  tradition  with  the  modern  village  of  Kehs, 
which  stands  about  six  miles  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  and  is  a  collection  of  miserable 
huts  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  formidable  fence  of 
thorn  bushes.  Conspicuous  among  these  hovels  is  » 
square  tower,  the  residence  of  a  detachment  of  Turkis-h 
soldiers  quartered  here;  and  in  spite  of  its  obviously 
modern  date,  called  by  the  pilgrims  the  house  of  Zsc- 


have  resulted  in  transferring  the  site  to  Ain  es  Saltan, 
also  called  the  Fountain  of  Elisha,  a  copious  spring 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Quarantana  Moun- 
tain, which  is  the  traditional  scene  of  our  Lord's  temp- 
tation, and  one  of  the  range  of  hills  which  bound  the 
Jordan  valley  on  the  west.  The  fountain  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib  Be*,  sd  ed.  roi  i  p.  'The 
fountain  bursts  forth  at  the  eastern  foot  of  a  high 
double  mound  or  group  of  mounds,  looking  much  like 
a  tumulus  or  as  if  com|>oscd  of  rubbish,  situated  s 
mile  or  more  in  front  of  the  mountain  Quarantana.  It 
is  a  large  and  beautiftd  fountain,  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
water,  not  indeed  cold,  but  also  not  worm,  like  those 
of  Ain  Jidy  and  the  Fcshkah.  It  seems  to  have  been 
once  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  reservoir  or  semicircular 
inclosure  of  hewn  stone,  from  which  the  water  wo* 
carried  off  in  various  directions  to  the  plain  below,  but 
this  is  now  mostly  broken  away  and  gone." 

From  the  Jtrumlem  Itinerary  we  learn  that  the 
Jericho  of  the  fourth  century  was  situated  at  the  has* 
of  the  mountain  range,  one  and  a  half  mile  ( Roman  i 
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from  the  fountain,  and  that  the  more  ancient  city  had 
stood  by  the  fountain  itself  (Murray's  Handbook  for  Syria. 
toL  I.  j>.  IK).  The  authority  of  Josephus  is  also  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  city  being  near  this  spot,  for  he 
writes  of  it  (Bell.  Jud.  w.  s.  x),  "It  ia  situated  in  a  plain, 
but  a  naked  and  barren  mountain  of  a  very  great 
length  hangs  over  it,  which  stretches  as  far  as  the 
land  about  Scythopolia  northward,  but  southward  to 
the  country  of  Sodoin  and  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
Lake  Asphalt  :.  And  again,  in  wet.  s,  "There  is 
a  fountain  by  Jericho  that  runs  plentifully,  and  ia 
very  tit  for  watering  the  ground  :  it  arises  near  the  old 
city,  which  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  general  of  the 
Hebrews,  took  the  first  of  all  the  cities  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  by  right  of  war.  The  report  is  that  this 
fountain  at  the  beginning  caused  not  only  the  blasting 
of  the  earth  and  the  trees,  but  of  the  children  born  of 
women,  and  that  it  was  entirely  of  a  sickly  and  cor- 
ruptive nature  to  all  things  whatsoever,  but  that  it 
rendered  mild  and  very  wholesome  and  fruitful  by 
Ho  also  fixes  the  distance  of  Jericho  from 
the  Jordan  at  sixty  stadia,  which  would  agree  better 
with  the  position  of  Ain  es  Sultan  than  of  Iteha;  which 
moreover  possesses  neither  the  spring  of  water  which 
would  represent  the  water  of  Jericho,  Jon  xn  1,  nor  any 
traces  of  ancient  buildings,  while  these  are  abundantly 
to  be  found  to  the  south  and  south- west  of  Ain  es 
Sultan, 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  is  to  this  day  infested 
by  bands  of  robbers,  who  must  either  he  satisfied  by  a 
lionjain  previously  arranged  with  their  agent  in  the 
capital,  or  overawed  by  superior  force.  The  track  leads 
through  a  succession  of  desolate  chalky  hills,  till  at  last 
the  whole  Jordan  valley  cornea  suddenly  into  view. 
Most  of  the  plain  ia  desert  and  sandy,  sprinkled  with 
thin  patches  of  withered  grass,  stretching  away  to  the 
clear  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  southward,  and 
to  the  narrow  strip  of  jungle  that  mark*  the 
of  the  Jordan,  beyond  which  rise  the 

of  Moab.  Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  ravine  through  which  the  road  descends  into 
the  plain,  the  eye  is  caught  by  a  wide  oasis  reaching 
down  to  the  river,  and  formed  by  the  streams  issuing 
from  the  Ain  es  Sultan  and  a  neighbouring  fountain 
called  El  duk,  iMae.  xri.  K  i.v  Here  was  formerly  the 
renowned  palm  forest  of  Jericho,  now  replaced  by  a 
prove  of  acacias  and  other  shrubs,  which  in  this  tropi- 
cal temperature  and  abundant  moisture  grow  with  rank 
luxuriance. 

Such  is  the  present  aspect  of  that  city  which  Moses 
first  saw  from  Mount  Nebo ;  but  whose  towers  and 
battlements  were  surveyed  by  his  successor  Joshua 
from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  over  the  intervening 
palm  trees.  It*  wealth  and  importance  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  spoils  which  were  jwured  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord,  and  by  the  effect  the  sight  of  its 
riches  produced  on  the  unfortunate  Achan,  Jos.  rt.  3* ; 
tit  n.  It  was  strategically  the  key  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, being  situated  at  the  entrance  of  two  passes  through 
the  hills,  one  leading  to  Jerusalem  and  the  other  to  Ai 
and  Bethel.  It  was  consequently  the  first  object  of 
attack  to  the  invading  hosts  of  Israel,  and  its  nnracu- 
lous  conquest  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  their  victorious 
occupation  of  the  whole  land,  in  which  they  were  so 
dependent  on  the  outstretched  arm  of  the  Almighty. 
No  military  skill  or  prowess  was  allowed  to  be  employed 


against  it. 
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The  armed  host  of  Israel  was  merely  for 
e  days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  for  seven 
to  compass  the  city  in  marching  order, 
the  priests  bearing  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  as  the  peculiar 
symbol  of  his  presence,  and  trumpets  to  make  a  blast 
in  token  of  his  power.  At  the  close  of  the  last  solemn 
march,  followed  by  an  unusually  loud  blast  from  the 
trmnjiets,  and  a  mighty  shout  from  the  people,  the 
walls  fell  prostrate,  laying  the  city  open  to  the  assault 
of  Israel;  so  that  by  faith- the  faith  of  those  com- 
passing priests  and  armed  hosts— the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell  down,  He.  at  aa  The  sudden  fail  of  the  walls  has 
often  been  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  volcanic  agency,  of 
which  traces  are  common  throughout  the  Jordan  valley; 
but  such  explanation,  were  it  real,  would  in  no  way 
diminish  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  overthrow, 
which  consisted  in  its  coincidence  of  time  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  seven  days'  march  of  the  hosts  of 
Israel  round  the  besieged  city.  There  was  an  evident 
reason  for  the  miracle :  "  The  first  city  of  Canaan  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Israel,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  land,  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  to  show 
that  the  Lord  was  about  to  fulfil  his  promise  and  give 
them  the  land  for  a  possession;  also,  that  they  might 
always  regard  it  as  a  gift  of  God  s  mercy,  placed  in 
their  hands  simply  as  a  fief,  which  could  lie  withdrawn 
whenever  they  were  unfaithful  to  him"  (Ketl). 

The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  importance  of  the 
conquest  of  Jericho,  as  giving  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  country,  no  doubt  prompted  Joshua  to  pronounce 
the  curse  upon  whoever  should  rebuild  it,  Jos  iL  as, 
since,  as  Professor  Stanley  observes  (Syria  and  Palestine, 
p. sos),  "a  place  of  such  strength  was  not  to  be  left  to 
be  occupied  by  any  hostile  force  that  might  take  pos- 
session of  it."  It  docs  not  however  seem  to  have  ever 
ceased  to  be  inhabited,  for,  (1.)  Ju  L  is,  we  find  that  "the 
children  of  Moses'  father-in-law  went  up  out  of  the 
city  of  palm-trees  with  the  children  of  Judoh."  (2.) 
Eglon  king  of  Moab,  Ju.  UL  13,  "possessed  the  city  of 
palm-trees,"  and  seems  to  have  made  it  his  place  of 
residence  during  his  occupation  of  the  country.  (3.)  The 
ambassadors  of  David  who  were  insulted  by  Hanun 
king  of  Amnion  were  ordered  to  "  tarry  at  Jericho  till 
their  beards  were  grown,"  2 So.  l6.  On  this  point  Doub 
dain  (Voy.  de  la  Terra  Salute,  eh.  3t),  supposes  either  that 
some  houses  were  saved  from  the  fire  or  that  some  poor 
people  had  retired  thither. 

In  the  reign  of  Ahab  Jericho  was  rebuilt  by  Hiel 
the  Bethelite,  and  in  him  was  the  curse  literally  ful- 
filled, for  " he  laid  tin  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram  his 
first  born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest 
son  Segub,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he 
spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,"  1  k  xtL  34.  The  pre- 
diction and  its  recorded  fulfilment  have  given  rise  to 


But  the  natural  purport  of  the  curse  plainly  was,  tliat 
Jericho — not  as  a  town  or  inhabited  place  (for  in  that 
respect  it  is  shortly  after  spoken  of  as  still  in  existence, 
Joa.artU.il;  Ju.ul.13),  but  as  a  fortijied  city,  was  to  re- 
main unbuilt— an  abiding  monument  of  its  miraculous 
overthrow ;  and  that  he  who  should  rebuild  it  might 
justly  expect  divine  judgments  in  his  family— a  virtual 
repetition  of  Jericho's  doom.  And  so  it  happened  in 
the  case  of  Hiel.  Soon  after  this  time  Jericho  became 
a  school  of  the  prophets,  J  EL  11  a,  over  which  Elisha 
seems  to  have  presided  for  a  time,  !  Ki.  i».  1;  vLl,l|  sn 
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the  word  "opbel,"  tr»a»l»ted  "tower,"  to  Im  the  "tiling 
iwetl"  nwr  OllpU,  where  ttao  prophet  dwelt  and  reeened  the  rtalt 
of  Xaatnan.  Lightfoot  (worki,  mi.  %.  p.  w)  says  that  Homo 
of  the  courses  of  the  priests  lived  at  Jericho,  which 
would  account  for  the  presence  of  the  priest  and  Levitt" 
in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  From  Ext.  ii.  34, 
we  learn  that  the  children  of  Jericho  were  345  in 
number  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  in  Ne. 
in.  2  they  are  mentioned  aa  assisting  to  rebuild  the 
walU  of  Jerusalem. 

The  city  was  occupied  and  plundered  by  Antigonus 
and  Herod  (Jo*.  Ant.  xi».  15,  l).  Its  revenues  were  after- 
wards given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  farmed  from 
her  by  Herod,  who  eventually  redeemed  them,  and 
often  resided,  and  finally  died  here  (Jos.  Ant.  xril.  «,  |), 
His  son  Archelaus  magnificently  rebuilt  the  royal 
palace  that  had  been  in  Jericho,  and  planted  palm  trees 
in  the  plain. 

Whilo  we  have  this  testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the 
importance  of  Jericho  in  our  Lord's  time,  the  sacred 
narrative  itself  affords  indications  of  its  wealth  and 
consideration.  It  is  only  once  mentioned  in  our  Lord's 
journeys;  hut  when  there  multitudes  seem  to  have 
thronged  him,  pointing  to  a  populous  city,  nor  is  it  at 
all  likely  that  a  rich  publican  like  Zaecheus  would  have 
dwelt  in  any  but  an  important  place.  "  It  was  this 
Roman  Jericho,"  writes  Professor  Stanley,  "through 
which  Christ  passed  on  his  final  journey  to  Jerusalem 
— passed  along  the  road  beside  which  stood  the  syca- 
more-tree. La.  iu.  4 ;  went  up  into  the  wild  dreary 
mountains ;  caught  from  the  summit  of  the  pass  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  line  of  trees  and  houses  on  the 
summit  of  Olivet ;  and  so  went  thiB  way  through  the 
long  ascent,  the  scene  of  hia  own  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  till  he  reached  the  friendly  house  perched 
aloft  on  the  mountain  side — the  village  of  Bethany" 
(Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  SOi).  [C.  T.  M.] 

JERICHO.  PLAINS  OF  (mentioned  in  1 KL  nr.  &  |  Je 
xxtii.  6;  111.  8),  the  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  near  Jeri- 
cho, extending  from  the  mountains  to  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  They  were  chiefly  noted  for  the 
forest  of  palm-trees  and  the  fountain  of  Eli  : (See 
Jericho  (City  of),  Jordan  (Vallkt  or),   [c.  t.  m.] 

JEROBO  AM  [Heb.  Yarab'am,  rjyai'.  abounding  in 

people].  1.  The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
in  its  separate  and  independent  existence.  He  wax 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the  son  of  Nebat  by 
Zeruah,  who  is  called  a  widow,  i  Ki  ».  w.  No  other 
particulars  of  his  early  life  or  connections  have  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  sacred  narrative.  But  when 
still  only  a  young  man,  he  is  represented  as  having  first 
risen  to  distinction  under  Solomon's  reign,  and  then 
proceeded  to  project  schemes  nf  rebellion.  At  the 
building  of  Millo,  one  of  the  fortresses  connected  with 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  repairs  generally  of  the  city, 
which  were  carried  into  effect  by  Solomon,  Jeroboam 
signalized  himself  as  an  extremely  expert  and  energetic 
person;  insomuch  that  Solomon  took  special  notice  of 
him,  and  even  "made  him  ruler  of  all  the  charge  of 
the  house  of  Joseph,"  iKi.xi  w;  that  is,  committed  to 
him  the  oversight  of  the  public  burdens  exigible  for 
such  purposes  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  perhaps 
also  of  Manawueh.  It  was  then,  we  are  told,  that  he 
began  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  Solomon,  rer.  17,  though 
we  are  left  to  infer  how;  but  we  can  have  no  doubt, 
from  what  afterwards  followed,  that  he  took  advantage 


of  his  position  to  stir  up  disaffection  against  the  exist- 
ing government,  on  account  of  the  heavy  exaction*  U 
imposed,  and  to  insinuate  that  if  be  were  made  king,  a 
greatly  less  oppressive  regime  would  be  established. 
This  at  least  was  the  ground  he  took  up  at  a  laUr 
period;  and  we  therefore  cannot  wonder  that  when 
Solomon  came  to  know  of  the  seeds  of  sedition  Jero- 
lioiun  was  sowing  in  people's  minds,  he  sought  to  day 
him,  so  that  Jeroboam  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life 
to  Egypt.    This  did  not  happen,  however,  till  a  me- 
morable interview  had  occurred  between  him  and  tl.e 
prophet  Ahijah;  who,  during  the  time  that  Jeroboam 
was  exercising  his  function  as  overseer  over  the  houw 
of  Joseph,  met  him  one  day  by  the  way,  and  made 
known  to  him  from  the  Lord,  that,  on  account  of  the 
idolatrous  defection  into  which  Solomon  had  fallen, 
the  kingdom  was  to  be  rent  asunder;  that  two  tribes 
only  were  to  be  left  to  the  house  of  David;  that  Jero- 
boam himself  was  to  be  made  head  of  the  other  ten; 
and  that  if,  when  raised  to  this  high  position,  be 
should  walk  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  keep  the  com- 
mandment* delivered  in  the  law  of  Moms,  the  king- 

|  dom  would  be  secured  to  his  house  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  In  token  also  of  the  certainty  of  all  thu, 
Ahijah  took  the  new  mantle  which  Jeml»oani  wore, 
and,  having  torn  it  into  twelve  pieces,  gave  ten  of 
these  to  Jeroboam  as  his  proper  share.  We  can  easily 
imagine  how  such  a  communication,  accompanied  and 
confirmed  by  such  an  action,  would  inflame  the  am 
bition  which  was  already  working  in  the  bosom  of 
Jeroboam;  and  would  lead  him,  instead  of  patiently 
waiting  God's  time,  like  David,  to  precipitate  the 
result,  which  he  not  only  ardently  wished,  but  now 
had  certified  to  him  from  heaven.  His  selfish  lead 
betrayed  itself  too  soon  for  his  own  ends;  and  w 

'  avoid  mammary  vengeance,  he  had  to  make  his  i 
to  Egypt. 

In  Egypt,  however,  he  found  not  only  an 
but  apparently  a  kind  and  honourable  reception. 
Shishak,  the  Sesonchis  of  profane  history,  then  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  Egypt;  and  having,  as  is  under- 
stood, dethroned  the  Pharaoh  whose  daughter  Solomon 
had  married,  policy  would  naturally  dispose  him  to 
take  such  courses  as  might  be  fitted  to  weaken  the 
dominion  of  the  house  of  David,  which  had  attained  m 
Solomon's  hands  a  height  that  could  not  but  be  eyed 
with  jealousy  hy  the  ruler  of  Egypt.    Hence  Jero- 
boam, as  well  as  Uadad,  another  enemy  and  conspira- 
tor against  Solomon,  met  with  marked  favour  at  the 
hand  of  Shishak;  and  not  improbably,  through  the 
advice  and  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  this  Shishak  at  * 
later  period  brought  war  against  Rehoboam,  and  ex- 
torted from  him  great  treasure.    But  aa  soon  as  the 
commotions  arose  which  grew  out  of  Solomon's  death, 
and  the  people  began  to  press  their  demands  on  Reho- 
boam, they  sent  tidings  to  Jeroboam,  and  invited  him 
to  come  and  take  the  lead  in  urging  their  grievance*, 
l  Ki  xiL  ».  He  was  not  alow  to  do  so;  and  the  result  who, 
through  the  folly  of  Rehoboam  on  the  one  side,  in-l 
the  skilful  management  of  Jeroboam  on  the  other,  the 
accomplishment  of  Ahijah's  prophecy  by  the  format** 
of  the  ten  tribes  into  a  separate  kingdom.    For  this 
action  Jeroltoam  had  a  divine  warrant;  and  however  s 
false  ambition  may  have  morally  vitiated  the  pro- 
cedure, the  procedure  itself  was  chargeable  with  no 
blame.    This  new  kingdom,  called  into  being  for  s 
specific  aim  and  purpose,  stood  on  a  divine 
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not  I  s*  than  the  kingdom  of  David  itself.  But  the 
misfortune  was,  that  Jeroboam  was  not  content  with 
what  that  promise  secured  for  him :  be  would  be  the 
founder  of  a  kingdom  which  should  acknowledge  no 
superior,  and  Bhould  stand  in  another  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  than  one  of  temporary  subservience 
to  its  ultimate  good.  And  so,  while  he  fulfilled  God's 
counsel  in  withdrawing  his  allegiance  from  the  house  of 
David,  he  withstood  that  counsel  in  framing  a  consti- 
tution for  his  new  kingdom,  which  was  both  designed 
and  fitted  to  sever  the  now  divided  tribes  religiously, 
as  well  as  politically,  from  each  other,  and  that  for 
ever.  In  this  higher  respect  he  acted  the  part  of  a 
rebel  against  the  proper  Head  of  the  theocracy,  and 
changed  the  very  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 

I  It  was  on  the  religious  side,  he  readily  preceived,  that 
the  chief  danger  lay  of  a  relapse  in  the  ten  tribes  to  the 
original  unity;  for  so  long  as  the  one  altar  of  sacrifice, 
and  the  one  temple  of  Jehovah,  stood  at  Jerusalem, 

I !  then  of  necessity  would  be  the  religious  centre  of  the 
people;  and  when  the  first  few  years  of  excitement  were 
over,  and  the  tribes  began  anew  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  meet  together  in  solemn  festival  on  the  spot  hallowed 
by  so  many  associations,  how  likely  was  it  that  they 
should  yearn  again  after  the  old  fraternal  unity !  So 
Jeroboam  forecast  in  his  mind;  and  distrusting  the 
divine  promise,  which  assured  him  of  a  reasonable  pro- 
longation of  his  dominion,  if  he  adhered  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  he  resolved  to  make  the  separation  complete, 
by  setting  up  in  Dan  on  the  north,  and  Bethel  in  the 
south  (place*  already  esteemed  sacred,  ut  Dan  and 
Bethel),  two  centres  of  worship,  where  the  people 
might  assemble  to  pay  their  vows.  However  the  wor- 
ship established  in  these  places  had  been  ordered,  it 
must  have  been  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution introduced  by  Moses;  for,  according  to  this, 
there  was  to  be  but  one  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  one 
place  of  meeting,  where  God  should  put  his  name. 
But  the  contrariety  became  much  greater  when  calves 
were  set  up  as  symbols,  in  the  new  temples  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  through  which  Jehovah  was  to  be  worshipped : 
for  here  it  came  into  conflict  with  the  stringent  pro- 
hibitions of  the  second  commandment;  and  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people  were  shocked  by  the  innovation. 
For  the  reasons  that  induced  Jeroboam  to  adopt  this 
form  of  false  worship,  rather  than  any  other,  we  refer  to 
what  is  said  in  another  place  («<  Calf-worship);  but, 
however  plausible  these  might  be,  he  soon  found  that 
*o  radical  a  change  could  not  stand  alone;  it  involved 
the  necessity  of  others.  The  priests  refused  to  minister 
at  the  altars,  and  he  had  to  supply  their  place  from 
such  as  could  be  had,  *'  the  lowest  of  the  people."  By 
virtue  also  of  his  own  authority  as  the  supreme  head  of 
the  constitution,  he  changed  the  feast  of  the  seventh 
month,  the  feast  of  talx-rnacles,  into  one  in  the  eighth; 
and  himself  at  times  took  it  upon  him  to  minister  in 
the  priests'  office.  It  was  while  standing,  on  one  oc- 
casion, beside  the  altar  to  offer  incense,  that  a  prophet 
from  Judah  suddenly  appeared,  and  cried  out  against 
the  altar,  predicting  its  destruction  by  a  future  king  of 
Judah:— a  denunciation  that  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly galling  to  Jeroboam,  since  the  grand  object  he 
was  aiming  at  by  his  whole  policy,  was  to  vindicate 
for  his  institutions  a  stability  that  should  he  indepen- 
dent of  the  sister  kingdom.  He  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  arrest  the  man  of  God,  but  the  hand  became 
paralysed  in  the  effort,  and  was  only  restored  to  use 


on  the  prophet's  intercession,  i  Kl.  xlit.  l-i.  Still,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  course,  even  with  the  manifest  seal  of 
Heaven's  displeasure  upon  it,  and  the  earnest  protest 
of  all  the  more  pious  and  upright  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  multitude,  however,  followed,  and  the 
corrupt  worship  he  established  came  by  and  by  to  be 
regarded  as  the  settled  order  of  things  for  Israel,  pav- 
ing the  way  for  still  more  flagrant  departures  from  the 
faith,  which  were  also  in  due  time  introduced :  so  that 
the  name  of  Jeroboam  stands  written  with  the  dreadful 
brand  on  it  as  that  of  the  man  "  who  made  Israel  to 
sin.' 

Politically  considered  also,  the  course  of  Jeroboam 
proved  a  fatal  one :  his  worldly-wise  policy  weakened 
what  should  have  been  its  firmest  bonds,  subverted  the 
grand  principle  of  order  in  men's  minds,  and  present- 
ing him  to  his  subjects  in  the  light  of  a  merely  succM*» 
f  ul  usurper,  naturally  encouraged  others  to  try  the  same 
perilous  course.  Accordingly,  heavy  disasters  and 
ominous  defeats  befell  him  even  in  his  own  lifetime, 
1  Kl.  sir.  MS-,  -  Ch  xiii.  i-20;  and  the  son  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne,  and  all  the  house  he  had  laboured 
bo  much  to  consolidate,  were  within  a  brief  space  swept 
away  by  a  fresh  usurper — Baasha,  of  the  tribe  of  I&xa- 
char,  i  Ki. xr. is-M.  (For  several  points  very  briefly  no- 
ticed here,  see  under  Ahijah,  Rehoboam,  Abijab, 
and  Abijam.) 

2.  Jehoboam  II.  The  son  and  successor  of  Joash, 
and  the  last  member  but  one  of  the  fourth  Israelitish 
dynasty.  In  the  general  principles  and  character  of 
his  government  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  first  Jero- 
boam. ComiptioiiB  of  all  kinds  were  rampant  in  his 
time,  and  the  prophet  Amos  ventured,  even  at  Bethel, 
to  lift  up  his  voice  against  them,  and  to  proclaim  the 
approaching  visitation  of  divine  judgments  on  account 
of  them,  Am  i  .  For  this  the  high- priest  of  Bethel 
reported  him  to  Jeroboam  as  a  preacher  of  sedition,  and 
sought  the  interposition  of  the  civil  arm;  but  whether 
any  violent  measures  were  taken  against  him  is  not 
stated.  The  probability  is,  that  an  arrest  was  at  least 
laid  on  his  prophetical  agency  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel;  for  Jeroboam  was  evidently  an  energetic  ruler, 
and  was  not  likely  to  allow  so  faithful  a  reprover  as 
Amos  to  continue  his  ministrations.  He  not  only  held 
all  the  territory  that  he  had  received  from  bis  father, 
but  enlarged  its  border  toward  the  north,  and  recovered 
Hamath  of  Judah  (i.e.  the  part  of  Hamath  which  once 
belonged  to  Judah),  and  Damascus,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  These  tempo- 
rary successes,  it  is  said,  had  been  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Jonah,  and  are  represented  as  one  of  the  hut 
nickering  manifestations  of  divine  mercy  toward  Israel, 
before  the  final  extinguishment  of  their  light  as  a  people, 
SKI  xlr.  24- 2S. 

Jeroboam's  reign  was  a  long  one,  forty-one  years. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory, and  no  intimation  is  given  of  its  being  other  than 
a  natural  one.  In  Am.  vii.  1 1  Amaziah,  the  high-priest 
of  Bethel,  in  reporting  what  he  called  the  conspiracy  of 
Amos  against  Jeroboam,  represents  the  prophet  as 
declaring  that  Jeroboam  should  die  by  the  sword;  and 
some  would  regard  this  as  a  prophecy  that  had  failed  of 
its  fulfilment.  But  the  probability  rather  is,  that  the 
high-priest,  who  displayed  the  true  spirit  of  a  persecu- 
tor, gave  an  unduly  specific  and  offensive  turn  to  the 
words  of  Amos,  in  order  to  inflame  Jeroboam  the  more 
against  him;  for  in  the  utterances  of  Amos,  so  far  as 
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he  hintself  reports  them,  nothing  in  affirmed  of  the 
mode  of  Jeroboam's  death.  Tho  Lord,  he  said,  wm  to 
rise  against  the  hou»e  of  Jcrohoam  with  the  sword,  Am. 
Tit.  9  hut  that  is  a  different  thing  from  affirming  that 
Jerohoam  himself  idiould  die  hy  it — although  the  high- 
for  his  own  purposes,  might  very  readily  put  that 
i  upon  the  word*.  Wo  find  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's 
time  dealing  after  tho  same  fashion  with  his  words, 
Jo.  rill  .12, 53 ;  Mar  xit.  57,  ss,  and  with  Stephen's,  Ac.  ri.  n, 11 
JERUB'BAAL  (VAow  Baal  plead*  or  contends  with], 
a  surname  of  Gideon,  given  to  him  in  consequence  of 
Gideon's  having  thrown  down  an  altar  of  Baal,  and 
when  the  Abi-ezrites  brought  an  accusation  against 
him  to  his  father  Joa&h,  the  latter  defended  his  son, 
and  said,  Let  Baal  plead  against  him,  Ju.  rL  m.  Jerub- 
haal  was  thenceforth  applied  as  a  surname  to  Gideon. 

JERUB'BESHETH  [vhom  the  idol  contend*  vitA], 
the  same  term  substantially  as  Jeruhbaal,  only  with  the 
general  word  for  idol  (thtuuth,  sliameful  thing,  alumina- 
tion)  substituted  for  Baal.  It  is  only  once,  and  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  applied  to  Gideon,  st»a  il  H. 

JERUEL  [founded  by  6'od],  occurring  only  once, 
M  the  name  of  a  desert,  lying  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  s  ch.  xt.  U.  The  combined 
forces  of  Moah  and  Amnion  were  said,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  to  be  "at  the  end  of  the  brook  (wady) 
before  (or  faxing)  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel."  The 
region  so  called  must  have  been  comparatively  limited 
in  extent ;  it  has  not,  however,  been  identified  by 
modern  research. 

JERU'SALEM.  The  interesting  and  important 
subject  indicated  by  this  name,  naturally  falls  into  two 
main  divisions;  the  one  having  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  name,  and  to  the  historical  notices  contained  in  Old 
Testament  scripture  of  the  place  which  bore  it;  the 
other  involving  the  discussion  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
topography  of  the  city,  and  its  present,  as  compared 
with  its  ancient,  condition.  The  latter  is  necessarily 
by  much  the  larger  division  of  the  two.  The  articles 
are  from  diffurcnt  writers,  but  they  so  rarely  touch  on 
tho  same  topics,  and  so  briefly  also,  when  they  do,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  thau  notice,  that  one  or 
two  points  more  formally  treated  in  the  one  are  again 
referred  to  in  the  other.  [Ed.] 

J.  JERUSALEM:  ORIOIX  OF  THE  KANE,  ASD  HISTORI- 
CAL notices  is  Old  Testament  hcripturb. 

1 .  Nam. — The  Hebrew  form  is  o^r'vr  ( VerQ*halaim\ 

•  •  t  : 

noticed  in  the  Masora  as  five  times  written  jyHsr'w — 

this  latter  having  the  appearance  of  a  regular  dual 
noun — and  so  it  is  understood  by  many  as  referring  to 
the  two  parts  of  the  city.  This,  however,  is  not  by 
any  means  the  common  opinion  of  scholars,  because  the 
fuller  form  occurs  only  in  Je.  xxvi.  18,  and  once  in 
Esther,  and  thrice  in  Chronicles,  which  appear  to  be 
two  of  the  latest  Itooks,  and  of  least  authority  as  to 
grammatical  forms;  so  that  more  probably  the  pronun- 
ciation aim  was  a  later  usage,  the  old  true  pronuncia- 
tion being  em,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Chaldee 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  th?  Septuagint  Greek 
version  usually,  and  often  in  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  Luke  and  Paul.  There  is 
indeed  a  plural  form,  also  quite  common  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  Josephus,  and  in  classical  writers,  'lepo- 
abiKvfUL,  Hiertttohjmn,  which  might  be  taken  as  con- 
firming the  lielief  in  a  proper  Hebrew  dual.  But  at 
the  utmost  it  evinces  nothing  as  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 


pronunciation;  and  it  does  occur  once  or  twice  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  feminine  singular  instead  of  a 
neuter  plural;  and  it  may  have  become  the  popular 
pronunciation  on  account  of  the  identification  which 
some  made  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Solyma  of  Homer,  as 
is  reported  by  Josephus  (Ant  ril  3,  i>,  and  by  Tacitui 
(HUt.  y.  t),  without  however  committing  themselves  to  it. 
and  which,  since  the  refutation  by  IV -chart,  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  erroneous.  However,  there  i»  nn 
doubt  that  two  cities  did  exist  very  early— the  citadel 
on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  lower  and  leas  defended  por- 
tion, as  we  find  these  two  portions  in  the  hands  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  and  of  the  Israelite  conqueror* 
respectively;  and  again  we  find  them  in  David's  hustory, 
the  part  on  Mount  Zion  being  called  "  the  stronghold," 
"the  fort,"  and  "the  hold,"  as  our  translators  have 
pleased  to  vary  the  word,  >  8*.  r.  7, »,  17. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Jerusalem  has  been  de- 
bated more  than  the  form.  There  are,  howevtT,  ju*t 
two  interpretations  which  at  present  find  much  approval. 
The  simplest  possible  is  that  of  Geaenius  (followed  hj 
Delitasch  on  Ge.  xiv.),  who  compounds  it  of  fr  (peril, 

and  Bhtf  [ihalem),  "  the  foundation  of  peace,"  for  which 

there  is  some  analogy  in  other  proper  names;  as  indeed 
the  founding  of  Zion  is  repeatedly  a  prominent  idea  in 
prophetic  descriptions  of  its  stability  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  IV  lxxxili  l;  Is  xir  Si,  He.  xl  10,  though  the  Hebrew 
verb  is  different  in  these  instances  and  in  this  word. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  doubled 
th  that  Gesenius  objects,  as  a  grammarian,  to  the  com- 
moner etymology  given  by  writers  from  Reland  and 
Simonis  down  to  Hengstenberg,  to  which  the  highest 
authorities,  like  Ewald,  nevertheless  adhere;  zv  (J*- 

ruth),  and         (thalem),  "possession  of  peace."  Ia 

the  Arabic  versions  of  some  Jewish  authorities  Jeru- 
salem is  translated,  by  a  paraphrase,  "  the  house  of 
peace,"  or  "the  city  of  peace."  The  former  part  of 
the  word  alone  presents  any  difficulty;  and  as  the  syl- 
lable Hiero  occurred  repeatedly  in  Greek  rendering*  of 
Hebrew  names,  it  often  misled  classical  and  early  ChnV 
tian  writers  into  the  supposition  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  Greek  word  for  "sacred."  It  is  rather  too 
much,  however,  to  charge  this  error  on  Josephus,  on 
account  of  his  speaking,  perhaps  a  little  vaguely,  in  the 
passage  al>ove  quoted,  of  the  temple  (ltp6f)  being  called 
Solyma,  which  he  rightly  renders  &<T<pd\tia,  "  security," 
a  sense  included  in  the  Hebrew  conception  of  "peace," 
which  is  the  more  verbally  exact,  as  in  He.  vii.  2, 
"king  of  Salem,  that  is,  king  of  peace."  Another 
derivation — "the  sight  or  vision  of  peace" — might  be 
defended  from  its  connection  with  Moriah.  of  which 
it  was  said,  "In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  will  be  mm." 

Salem,  or.  as  it  would  more  exactly  be  written. 
Shalem,  is  the  name  given  to  Jerusalem,  f»  ta»H 
the  first  part  of  the  word  Iteing  dropped,  as  in  Beth- 
nimrah  and  Nimrah,  En-gannim  and  Gina?a.  Thi« 
name  also  occurs,  Go  xlr  is,  as  the  city  of  Mclchizedek. 
And  it  has  been  identified  with  Jerusalem  by  the 
great  mass  of  scholars,  following  the  early  authority  of 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (Jot  am.  1 10, 1).  and  the  great 
rabbinical  authorities,  as  in  our  own  day  still  h  haa 
been  supported  by  such  names  as  Gesenius,  Ewald. 
Hupfeld,  Knobel,  besides  Hengstenberg.  Deb'tiscb. 
Kurfct,  and  Keil.  There  have  been  a  few,  howerer, 
from  the  time  of  Jerome  (Epl«.  73,7,ed,  Vaiun.  1  p  **°t 
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as  in  recent  times  Roseuinuller,  Tuch,  Rodiger,  and 
Robinson,  who  make  it  a  place  eight  Roman  miles 
south  from  Scythopolis  or  Beth-shean;  while  Ewald 
(a«achichte,i  p  iio)  hold*  that  it  was  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan,  in  which  opinion  he  has  a  few  to  agree 
with  him.  Jerome  admits  that  his  opinion  is  against 
that  of  "  Josephus  and  all  our  [Christian  writers];"  and 
his  two  arguments  will  not  carry  much  weight,  (1)  Be- 
cause the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  shown  there,  which 
displayed  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  work  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  ruins;  a  building  not  very  likely  to 
be  what  it  was  supposed;  (2)  Because  it  was  hereabouts 
that  the  city  Shalem  lay  to  which  Jacob  came,  G«  xxxlil.  U; 
for  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate,  which  has  swayed  most  of  the  public  transla- 
tions, like  our  own,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  this 
is  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  and  that  the  rendering 
ought  to  have  been,  "Jacob  came  in  peact,"  or  "safe 
and  sound,  to  the  city  of  Shechem."  There  remains, 
then,  besides  Jerusalem,  no  Salem,  or  anything  like  it, 
noticed  in  Scripture,  till  the  Salini  of  John  the  Baptist's 
ministry,  Jn.  ill  S .  and  the  Apocryphal  r-fjv  av\wr* 
2aXiJa,  Judith  l».  i,  "the  valley  of  Salem,"  is  too  inde- 
finite and  too  little  trustworthy  to  be  of  value  in  this 
discussion.  Besides,  in  favour  of  Jerusalem  as  the  seat 
of  Melchizedek'*  royal  priesthood,  there  fall  to  be  men- 
tioned the  natural  impression  of  Ps.  ex.;  the  resem- 
blance of  the  names  Melchizedek,  "  king  of  righteous- 
ness," and  Adonizedek,  "  lord  of  righteousness,"  who 
was  certainly  king  of  Jerusalem,  Jo».  x.  i.*c  ,  as  if  this 
were  a  family  appellation,  analogous  to  what  we  find 
in  other  cases  in  Scripture  history  (in  fact,  there  are 
traditions,  though  not  in  themselves  of  much  weight, 
that  the  city  anciently  bore  this  name  of  Zedek,  "righ- 
teousness ;"  see  the  mystical  name  for  it,  "city  of  righ- 
teousness,'' Is.  L  Si,  so) ;  the  express  assertion,  Gc.x1t.it, 
that  on  this  occasion  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to 
meet  Abraham  after  hit  return  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  kings,  suggesting  that  he  was  near  home,  as  be 
was  not  far  from  Hebron  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem; 
whereas  it  would  have  been  a  singularly  long  move- 
ment to  meet  him  if  the  king  of  Sodom  went  to  near 
Beth-shean;  and  the  other  express  statement  that  the 
meeting  was  in  the  king't  dale,  a  place  which  is  again 
named  only  on  occasion  of  the  rearing  of  Absalom's 
pillar,  2  8a  ivu:  it,  in  speaking  of  which,  Josephus  (Ant. 

to,  3)  places  it  two  stadia  from  Jerusalem ;  from 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inference  is  inevitable, 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  no 
for  pronouncing  the  premiss  a  mistake 

2.  History. — The  first  mention  of  Jerusalem  is  during 
the  life  of  Abraham,  in  Ge.  xiv.  18,  under  the  name  of 
Shalem.  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  belief  we  have 
expressed  that  this  is  indeed  the  city  of  the  royal  priest 
Melchizedek;  a  place  of  some  importance  politically, 
»nd  still  more  important  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
since,  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  it  seems  to  liave 
heen  a  centre  of  pure  spiritual  worship,  to  which  even 
the  heir  of  the  promises  did  homage,  He  HL  §-7.  The 
next  reference  to  it  is  probably  also  during  the  life  of 
Abraham,  when  he  was  commanded  to  act  as  priest 
himself,  and  to  offer  up  his  only  begotten  son  upon  one 
of  the  mountains  "in  the  land  of  Moriah,"  Q«.  x*u.  »; 
eo«»p  i Ch  in  l  "Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  in  Mount  Moriah,  where  [the 
Lord]  Appeared  unto  David  his  father."  This,  how- 
involves  a  question  of  geography,  on  which  we 


cannot  enter  here,  as  good  recent  authorities,  from 
Bleek  to  Stanley,  deny  that  this  transaction  took  place 
at  Jerusalem.    (See  Moriah.) 

The  first  time  that  the  name  Jerusalem  appears  is  in 
Jos.  x.  1,  kc,  the  account  of  the  successful  struggle  of 
Joshua  against  the  southern  confederacy,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Adonizedek,  king  of  Jerusalem.  At  the 
partition  of  the  land  Joshua  drew  the  line  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin  close  by  Jerusalem,  yet  so  that 
the  city  properly  belonged  to  the  latter  tribe,  Jos.  xv.  8; 
xrill  is, 2«;  although  so  precisely  upon  the  line  of  division, 
that  its  suburbs  must  have  run  into  the  territory  of 
Judah,  or  have  been  occupied  by  the  people  of  Judah, 
since  they  arc  represented  as  being  unable  to  drive  out 
the  Jebusites  from  Jerusalem,  and  having  to  dwell 
along  with  them,  Jo«.  xr.  63.  The  like  is  said  of  the 
people  of  Benjamin,  Ju.  I.  21.  We  learn  from  these 
texts  in  Joshua  that  the  city  was  then  called  Jebusi,  or 
the  city  of  the  Jebusites,  by  whom  it  was  then  inha- 
bited. (See  Jebus,  Jebusites.)  It  seems  plain  that 
the  unprotected  parts  of  the  city  were  taken,  and  more 
or  less  held,  by  the  children  of  Israel,  while  the  strong- 
hold on  Mount  Zion  was  able  to  resist  all  their  efforts. 
Accordingly,  it  is  said,  Jn.  t.  8,  "  Now  the  children  of 
Judah  had  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  it, 
and  smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the 
city  on  fire,"  probably  fearing  that  they  might  be  unable 
to  retain  possession  of  it.  And  very  soon  after  it  is 
described  as  a  city,  or  the  city,  of  the  Jebusites,  so 
thoroughly  "the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  is,  not  of  the 
children  of  Israel,"  that  the  wandering  Levite  coming 
from  Bethlehem -judah  would  not  turn  aside  into  it,  but 
passed  over  to  Gibcah,  Ju.  xix.  lo-it, 

But  when  David  came  to  bo  acknowledged  as  king 
over  all  Israel,  "the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jeru- 
salem unto  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land;" 
and  after  apparently  a  severe  struggle,  in  the  hope  of 
attaining  what  the  Jebusites  imagined  to  be  unattain- 
able, he  "  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion;  the  same  is  the 
city  of  David."  "So  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and 
called  it  the  city  of  David;  and  David  built  round  about 
from  Millo  and  inward,"  2  s*.  v.  e- 9;  ud  mo  i  Ch.  xi.  t-s, 
nearly  a  transcript  of  ihU  parage.  Here  David  established 
his  capital,  the  political  centre  of  his  kingdom,  pro- 
bably choosing  the  place  on  account  of  its  naturally 
Btrong  position;  its  importance  as  a  central  point  long 
in  the  hands  of  the  bitter  enemies  of  Israel,  which  had 
been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  danger  to  his 
people,  as  it  must  now  become  the  contrary;  its  inti- 
mate association  with  his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his 
men,  so  that  it  commonly  received  the  namo  of  "  Da- 
vid's city;"  and  its  politically  important  situation,  inas- 
much as  it  stood  on  the  borders  of  his  own  tribe,  the 
great  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  south,  and  also  on  the 
borders  of  the  small  but  valiant  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to 
which  his  predecessor  Saul  belonged,  and  which  was 
allied  to  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  house  of  Joseph, 
who  came  next  to  it,  and  occupied  the  very  middle  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the  good  policy  of  this 
selection  appears  in  the  result,  as  J udah  and  Benjamin 
became  intimately  and  inseparably  knit  together.  Ac- 
cordingly David  proceeded  to  build  a  palace  for  himself 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  in  connection  with  his  occupation 
of  it,  we  are  told  that  he  "perceived  that  the  Lord 
had  established  him  king  over  Israel,"  2  8a,  ».  n,  U  It 
would  seem  from  what  follows,  rer.  I*,  is,  23,  that  the 
importance  of  this  new  capital  was  equally  apparent 
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to  hi*  enemies  the  Philistines,  who 
object  of  their  attack*. 

In  the  account  of  the  victory  won  by  David  over 
Goliath,  it  is  said,  I  &t  .  xtu.  M,  "And  David  took  the 
head  of  the  Philistine  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem ; 
but  he  put  his  armour  in  his  tent."  This  reference 
to  Jerusalem  at  so  early  a  period  has  perplexed  many 
readers.  But  the  simplest  supposition  is,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary giant's  head  was  preserved  as  a  marvellous 
trophy,  and  finally  laid  up  in  Jerusalem,  when  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  the  centre  of  the 
church  ;  as  we  know  that  the  sword  of  Goliath,  here 
probably  included  in  the  general  name  "  his  armour," 
came  to  be  laid  behind  tlie  ephod,  under  the  care  of 
the  high- priest,  l  Sv  xxL  8;  xxll.  10;  and  as  king  Saul's 
armour  was  put  by  the  Philistines  in  the  house  of 
Ashtaroth,  and  not  improbably  his  head,  which  they  had 
CUt  off,  wan  laid  beside  it,  ch.  xxxi  9, 1<>,  compared  with  1  Ch 
L  io.  For  Turael  was  far  more  remarkable  as  the  church 
of  God  than  as  one  of  tlie  nations  of  the  earth;  and  to 
establish  the  affairs  of  Israel  fully,  Jerusalem  had  need 
to  he  not  only  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  in  the  house 
of  David  which  God  had  chosen,  but  also  the  seat  of 
worship  and  the  home  of  the  hereditary  priesthood. 
Accordingly  David  brought  up  the  ark  to  the  tent 
which  he  had  pitched  in  Jerusalem  for  iU  resting-place 
after  a  long  period  of  wandering:  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  changing  this  tent  into  a  solid  house,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  who  announced 
to  him  that  this  was  an  honour  reserved  for  his  son, 
2  Sa.  »i  Til.;  i  Ch.  xiil  xt.  xtI.  xrti.  This  selection  of  Jerusa- 
lem must  be  regarded,  however,  not  as  if  it  had  been 
made  by  David  through  mere  motives  of  policy.  It  is 
likely  that  even  as  the  political  centre  of  the  nation,  it 
was  chosen  under  the  direction  of  "the  great  King," 
whoso  city  it  is  expressly  named,  r*.  eMU,  t-S]  Mat  t,  ss 
But  the  divine  choice  is  altogether  prominent  and  un- 
deniable, when  we  further  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  "  the  holy  city," 
Ne.  x;  i.ih.  M»t.  i»  5;  xxtII.  u;  the  spiritual  capital,  "the 
place  which  the  Lord  your  God  sliall  choose  out  of  all 


Jerusalem,  as  _:i\vn  in  the  history;  ample  evidence  m 
the  magnificence  of  his  undertakings  is  to  be  found  m 
tlie  sentence,  "  And  the  king  made  silver  [to  be]  in 
Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  [to  be]  ax  the 
sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance," 
I  Ki.  x.  27;  sen.  ix  S7.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  adverted 
to  the  glories  of  his  city  and  its  kings  from  Melcbizcdek 
to  David,  and  contrasting  himself  with  them,  exclaimed, 
when  he  liad  summed  up  all  his  achievemenU  in  it,  "Sn 

1  was  great,  and  increased  more  than  all  that  were 
before  me  in  Jerusalem,"  Eo.lL*.  On  occasion  of 
the  disruption  of  the  church  and  the  nation  after  the 
death  of  .Solomon,  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  two  tribes  who  adhered  to  tlie  royal  family  of 
David's  line,  and  to  the  priestly  line  of  the  home  of 
Aaron;  and  while  the  kingdom  was  sadly  reduced  in 
extent,  the  city  may  have  been  increased  and  enriched 
by  the  priests,  and  Levites,  and  faithful  people  gene- 
rally, who  flocked  into  it  from  the  ten  tribes,  as  no 
doubt  it  shared  in  the  fortifications  which  were  pro- 
fusely thrown  around  the  cities  of  the  little  kingdom. 

2  Ch.  xL  S-17.  But  all  this  did  not  preserve  the  1 
from  the  ravages  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  so  i 
the  people  had  forsaken  God:  the  city  was  taken  U 
him,  and  many  of  ite  treasures  carried  away,  though 
their  repentance  saved  it  from  some  extreme  severities 
to  which  it  might  have  been  readily  exposed,  set  xii  Mf-, 
iKi.w.r.,s  Another  capture  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Jehoram,  seems  to  be  implied,  tcaxit 
l«,  17,  "Moreover  the  Lord  stirred  up  against  Jebomn 
the  spirit  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  the  Arabians  that 
were  near  the  Ethiopians;  and  they  came  up  into  .Tudah. 
and  brako  into  it,  and  carried  away  all  the  substance 
that  was  found  in  the  king's  house,  and  his  i 
and  his  wives."  Some  important  buildings  for  i 
lawful  and  unlawful,  must  have  been  made  at  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  period  which  includes  these  reigns.  Not 
to  speak  of  Solomon  s  high  places,  built  for  the  atranpe 
gods  of  his  wives  "in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem." 
1  Ki.  xi  7,s,  and  "the  idol  in  a  grove,"  or  "  horrible  thing 
for  Asherah,"  which  queen  Maachah  made,  and  which 
her  son  Asa  destroyed  and  burned  by  the  ltroc>k  Kidroe, 
1  Kt  xt  1.1;  sch  xt.  i«;  we  read  of  '*  the  new  court  "  in  tin 
house  of  the  Lord,  where  Jehoshaphat  assembled  tbt 
people  on  occasion  of  his  fast  in  a  great  emergency, 
ICk.  xx.  n.  And  at  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  Atba- 
liah.  wo  read  of  the  people  breaking  down  the  boose  of 
Baal,  his  altars  and  his  images,  2  Ki  xi  i«;  i  Ch  utn.  V; 
all  which  had  no  doubt  been  erected  by  "  that  wicked 
woman."  after  tlie  example  of  her  father  and  mother  in 
Samaria;  as  we  are  also  laid  that  her  sons  had  "  broken 
up  the  house  of  God,"  for  repairing  which  king  Jebmsli 

I  and  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  therefore  found  it  nece*- 
great  with  young,  he  brought  him  to  feed  Jacob  sary  to  take  effective  measures,  ICk.  sate.  «-U>  Yet  when 
his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance."  All  this  was  Jehoasb  himself  turned  away  from  serving  God,  a 
confirmed  in  the  course  of  providence,  when  David's  [  scourge  was  prepared  for  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
sinful  numbering  of  the  people  had  brought  on  them  person  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria:  and  he  was  induced  lo 
the  pestilence,  and  he  hat!  made  atonement  by  sacrifice  |  go  away,  probably  after  Jerusalem  had  been  hesiegwi. 
at  tho  appointed  place,  the  thrashing-floor  of  Araunali  j  or  even  had  capitulated,  either  by  an  extraTaganl 
or  Oman,  the  Jebusite;  "then  David  said.  This  is  the  I  ransom,  or  by  being  satiated  with  spoil.  2K1  ill  KM 
hoiwo  of  the  Lord  God.  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the  compared  with  ich.  xxIt.  sj,si.  Once  more  Jerusalem  was 
burnt-offering  for  Israel."  1  Ch  xxl  xxil  1.  And  imme-  j  taken,  in  the  next  reign,  that  of  Amariah.  by  Jesse, 
diately  he  began  his  preparations  for  that  temple,  which  i  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  rifled  what  remained  of 
his  son  Solomon  actually  erected  in  that  appointed  I  treasure  in  the  temple  and  the  palace,  and  broke  down 
place  on  Mount  Moriah,  *2Ch  III  1.  |  400  cubits  of  the  city  wall,  from  the  gate  of  Epbnuffl 


your  tribes  to  put  his  name  there,"  l>o  xil  5, 11,  u,  is,  si, 
which  is  often  applied  to  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Zion, 
1  Ki.  xi.  Ns  *'r  21, Ac  ;  Pn.  IxxtI  1,  2;  cxxxll  I  l  ls  In  this  last 
passage  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Jeru- 
salem appear  to  be  blended  together  in  the  choice  of 
Jehovah ;  and  so  also.  p*.  IxxtIII,  67-71,  "  Moreover  he 
refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim ;  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
Mount  Zion  which  he  loved.  And  he  built  his  sanc- 
tuary like  high  [palaces],  like  the  earth  which  be  hath 
established  for  ever.  He  chose  David  also  his  servant, 
and  took  him  from  the  shecpfnlds;  from  following  tho 


It  is  unnecessary  here  to  euter  into  the  particulars 
of  Solomon's  sacred  and  secular  buildings  in  and 
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Halt.' m,  he  "  built  towers  at  the  corner  gate,  and  at  the 
valley  gate,  and  at  the  turning  [of  the  wall],  and  fortified 
them,"  x  Ch.  «vt.  9.  His  successor,  Jothom,  "  built  the 
high  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  wall  of 
Ophel  he  built  much,"  2  Ch.  xxtU.  t,  «ui  partly  to  2  Kt  iy.  3&. 
The  following  reign,  that  of  Ahaz,  was  disgraced  by 
idolatrous  erections  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  by  deface- 
ment of  the  temple,  2  Ki.  xvi.  to,  n,  it,  IS;  2  Ch.  xXTiil.  21;  all 
which  mischief  was  repaired  laboriously  by  his  pious 
son  Hezekiah.  Yet  Hezekiah  was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  from  the  invading  king  of  Assyria,  and  he  was 
induced  to  save  Jerusalem  from  capture  by  a  ransom, 
taken  once  more  from  the  treasures  of  the  palace  and 
the  temple,  2  Ki.  xtUI.  n-is.  The  perfidious  king  of  As- 
syria, however,  renewed  the  siege,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  best  qualities  of  Hezekiah  appeared,  and  a 
miraculous  deliverance  rewarded  his  faith  and  patience, 
2KLxTiii.xix.i2Ch. xuii.  1-23.  In  this  last  chapter  we  have 
some  particulars  of  Hezekiah's  arrangement*  about  the 
city — stopping  the  fountains  of  water  outside  the  city, 
building  up  the  broken  wall  and  raising  up  towers,  and 
another  wall  outside,  besides  stopping  the  upper  water- 
course of  Gihon,  which  he  brought  straight  down  to, 
or  on,  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David,  couip.  alsc 
U  uiL  s-n.  Manasseh  once  more  restored  the  idola- 
trous abominations  of  Ahaz,  and  in  an  aggravated 
form,  while  he  also  filled  the  city  from  end  to  end  with 
innocent  blood,  2  KL  xxi.  s-ia.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  city  was  taken  at  the  time  that  he  was  carried  to 
Babylon,  though  it  is  probable;  but  after  his  return, 
"  he  built  a  wall  without  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west 
side  of  Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even  to  the  entering  in  at 
the  fish  gate,  and  compassed  about  Ophel,  and  raised  it 
up  a  very  great  height/'  besides  undoing  his  previous 
idolatrous  and  ungodly  operations  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
jCh.  xxxiil.  n,  i*-i«.  i».  His  son  Amon  had  restored  some 
of  the  abominations;  so  that  Josiah  had  once  more  to 
remove  them,  which  he  may  have  done  more  effectively 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  removing  even  Solomons 
high  places;  and  he  had  to  take  measures  for  repairing 
the  temple,  much  the  same  as  king  Jehoash  had  formerly 
taken,  I  XL  xsJL  3-7;  x  x  U I .  4»Uj  1  C  h .  xxxlv.  3-13.  In  the  miser- 
able reigns  of  the  sons  and  the  grandson  of  Josiah,  the 
city  was  taken  by  Pharaoh-  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and 
repeatedly  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and 
its  treasures  were  carried  away  on  every  successive 
occasion;  but  the  final  catastrophe  was  in  the  year 
B.C.  588,  according  to  most  chronologers,  or  587,  or  586, 
according  to  Hales,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah, 
when,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  months  (once  interrupted 
on  account  of  an  irruption  and  diversion  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Je.xxxrU  4.il),  tlie  city  was  Btormed,  the  temple 
and  the  palaces  and  the  other  principal  houses  burned, 
the  walls  broken  down,  the  city  mercilessly  plundered, 
and  the  inhabitants  driven  into  exile,  or  carried  captive 
to  Babylon,  I  Ch.  xxxxL;  1  XL  xxi*.  azv.  Vet,  as  this  last 
passage  distinguishes  between  the  taking  of  the  city 
when  the  king  fled,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  rcr.  3.  and  the  final  desolation  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  nr. »,  and  as  the  narrative  in 
Je.  xxxix.,  agreeing  with  this,  mentions  besides,  that 
on  the  earlier  occasion  "  all  the  princes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  came  in  and  sat  in  the  middh  gate,"  rcr.a,  it 
is  very  likely  that  this  month's  delay  was  owing  to  the 
superior  strength  of  Zion,  the  city  of  David,  which  had 
prolonged  the  defence  as  on  earlier  occasions. 

During  the  captivity  wt  read  that  it  was  the  practice 


of  Daniel  to  have  his  windows  open  in  his  chamber 
toward  Jerusalem,  and  to  kneel  three  times  a  day  and 
pray  and  give  thanks  to  God,  Da. «.  10.  And  if  we  take 
this  in  connection  with  his  studying  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, so  as  to  understand  the  vears  of  the  desolations 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  earnest  pleading  on  its  behalf, 
ch.  tx  1-19,  and  with  the  answer  granted  to  him  iu  the 
wonderful  prophecy  as  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and 
the  coming  and  work  of  Messiah  the  Prince,  we  may 
infer  that  God's  believing  people  had  not  lost  sight  of 
"the  city  of  their  solemnities,"  nor  lost  faith  in  the 
promises  winch  gave  them  as  deep  an  interest  iu  it  as 
ever.  Their  affection  for  it  is  also  manifested  very 
touchingly  in  Ps.  exxxvii.  Hence  we  understand  the 
joyful  alacrity  with  which  more  than  forty  thousand  of 
the  captives  welcomed  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  permitting  and  encouraging  all  who  chose  to 
return  and  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Ext.  l.  te.-, 
comp  U  ill*,  so- »  Of  course  when  the  temple  was  build- 
ing, there  would  be  other  buildings  also  in  the  city;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  population  was  anything 
considerable  till  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  from 
n.c.  45?  and  onwards.  Certainly  there  is  no  evidence 
that  there  were  serious  attempts  to  restore  the  walls 
and  gates  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  burned  and  de- 
stroyed, till  the  occasion  described,  No.  i.-lr.;  for  in  the 
article  on  Ezra,  we  have  noticed  that  the  passage, 
Ext.  It.  7-23,  in  all  proliability  iielongs  to  the  time  just 
before  Nehemiah.  And  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the 
population  was,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  and  the 
buildings  insignificant,  till  Nehemiah  made  his  efforts 
to  improve  matters,  when  the  people  cast  lots  for  one- 
tenth  of  their  number  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and 
"  blessed  all  the  men  that  willingly  offered  themselves" 
to  do  so,  Ne.  til.  4;  li.  1,2  He  solemnly  dedicated  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  in  presence  of  the  assembled  inhabi- 
tants, ch.  xii.  27-U;  in  celebration  of  which  event  Ps  cxlvii. 
may  have  been  written. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  as  to  the  history  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  intermediate  period,  of  winch  we 
have  no  account  in  Scripture;  as  indeed  we  are  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  details  of  tin  half  of  that  period. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  the  height  of  his 
successes,  he  was  provoked  at  the  faithfulness  with 
which  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Persian 
monarch;  and  he  marched  from  Tyre,  which  he  had 
besieged  aud  taken,  to  avenge  himself  upon  Jerusalem. 
Jaddua  the  high- priest,  however,  was  warned  by  God 
in  a  dream  to  go  forth  with  the  priests  in  procession  to 
meet  the  conqueror,  which  they  did;  and  Alexander 
received  him  most  reverently,  recognizing  him  as  the 
person  who  in  a  dream  had  exhorted  him  to  make  hi* 
expedition,  and  afterwards  he  was  shown  by  the  high- 
priest  the  prophecies  regarding  him  in  the  book  of 
Daniel;  in  consequence  of  all  which  he  confirmed  the 
Jews  in  the  possession  of  their  privileges  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  forefathers  (Jos.  Ant  xt.  >>,3-j).  After  the 
partition  of  Alexander's  empire,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  to  whom  Egypt  fell,  surprised  Jerusalem  by 
treachery  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  ruled  over  it  in  a 
cruel  manner,  also  carrying  off  multitudes  into  Egypt 
(Jowph.  xii  0.  On  the  death  of  the  high-priest  Onias 
III.,  about  n.c.  175,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  unworthy 
brother  Jesus  or  Jason,  who  liad  to  contend  for  this 
digiuty  with  his  still  more  worthless  brother  and  sup- 
planter,  Onias  or  Menclaus;  for  these  men  adopted 
Grecian  names,  as  w  ell  as  Grecian  habits  and  tendencies 
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to  Grecian  heathenism;  and  from  this  time  the  Jews  in 
general  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem  in  particular, 
Buffered  fearfully  from  the  inducements  to  apostasy  and 
the  persecutions  of  the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  Again  and  again  he  took  the  city,  pillaged  it, 
|K>lluted  the  temple  by  idolatrous  innovations,  and  in- 
flicted horrible  cruelties  on  those  who  adhered  to  the 
pure  faith  of  their  fathers.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees;  but  the  crowning 
result  was  attained  by  Simon,  who  succeeded  to  the 
high- priesthood,  B.C.  143,  wlien  he  took  the  citadel 
Maris  (on  whose  site  Antonia  was  afterwards  erected), 
which  had  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  and  danger 
to  the  worshippers  in  the  temple,  expelled  its  garrison, 
and  levelled  the  very  site  on  which  it  stood  (Joseph.  xliL 
e.8;  l  Mac  xiil.  43-42).  The  twenty -third  day  of  the  second 
month  was  the  day  on  which  this  victory  was  gained, 
according  to  the  last-named  author,  and  was  appointed 
by  Simon  to  be  an  annual  feast;  as  Judas  had  one  in- 
stituted on  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Cisleu,  the  ninth  month,  i  Mac.  ir  w; 
see  J ii  i  S3.  Two  additional  calamities  befell  Jerusalem 
somewhat  later.  In  the  year  63  Pompey  took  the  city, 
entering  it  on  the  Sabbath  like  Ptolemy,  and  massacring 
the  worshippers  at  the  very  altars,  and  killing  altogether 
about  12,000  Jews  (Joseph  xi»  4.1-4).  He  however  spared 
the  treasures  of  the  temple;  but  these  were  all  carried 
away  a  few  years  afterwards  by  Crassus,  as  he  went  on 
his  disastrous  expedition  against  the  Parthians  (Joseph 
itr.  r,i).  The  outward  fortunes  of  the  city  began  to  rise 
from  the  time  that  Ciesar  gave  the  principality  of  Judea 
to  Antipater,  with  the  name  of  procurator,  and  per- 
mitted the  re-erection  of  the  walls,  which  Pompey  had 
demolished,  B.C.  43  (Joseph.  xIt.  8,  &).  Antipater's  son, 
Herod  the  Great,  executed  many  extensive  schemes  for 
ornamenting  the  city  in  general,  and  particularly  the 
temple,  which  he  actually  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  almost 
incredible  magnificence,  seeJa.!!  so;Mar.xtiU.2;Lu.xxl.5,8. 

Jerusalem  was  the  capital  of  Herod's  kingdom;  and 
it  accordingly  was  there  that  the  eastern  magi  appeared, 
when  they  came  inquiring  for  him  that  was  born  King 
of  the  Jews,  by  their  inquiry  throwing  both  the  king 
and  his  capital  into  perturbation,  M»t  U  l-i  It  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Archelaus  during  his 
brief  reign,  Mat  It.  22.  Afterwards  it  lost  some  of  it* 
grandeur  when  Judea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
and  the  seat  of  the  local  government  was  removed  to 
Cesarea.  At  the  termination  of  the  great  revolt  against 
their  Roman  masters,  the  Jews  saw  their  temple  burned 
and  their  ancient  capital  destroyed  by  Titus,  a.d.  70, 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  our  Lord  referred  to 
above,  ice  also  Lu.  xix.  41  M.  The  unparalleled  horrors  of 
the  siege  have  been  fully  related  by  Joeephus,  a  con- 
temporary and  almost  an  eye-witness.  Again  they 
rose  in  revolt,  under  the  guidance  of  Bar-cocliab,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  Messiah;  but  this  war  having  been 
brought  to  a  termination  in  A.D.  135,  the  emperor 
Adrian  rebuilt  Jerusalem  as  an  entirely  heathen  city, 
from  which  the  Jews  were  rigorously  excluded,  and 
dedicating  it  to  Jupiter,  he  named  it  .-Elia  Capitolina. 
Its  subsequent  history  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  after- 
wards till  the  present  day,  under  various  Mohamedan 
rulers  (excepting  the  wonderful  episode  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem  founded  and  sustained  by 
the  Crusaders),  does  not  properly  fall  within  the  limits 
of  this  work.  The  common  modem  Arabic  name  is 
El  Qods,  "the  Holy  City."  [0.  C  M.  D.] 


II.  JERUSALEM,  and  its  Ejrmoss:  topo- 
graphically DESCHIRED  WITH  REFERENCE  BOTH  TO 
PAST  AND  PHESE.VT  TIMES. 

Our  description  may  not  unfitly  be  prefaced  by  a  few 
words  on  the  import  of  the  name  Jerusalem,  and  the 
other  names  applied  to  the  city.  Jerusalem  hat  been 
variously  rendered,  "city  of  peace,"  "vision  of  peace," 
"foundation,"  or  "possession,"  or  "inheritance"  of 
peace  (stmonia Onomsst.  v.  T.  p.  2S2, 467,  t'D.  Jerome  call*  it 
the  "three-named  or  rather  four-named  city,"  "prrai 
Jtbus,  postca  Saltm,  tertio  Hicrotolyma,  et  nunc  Jilia,^ 
(tie  Terrs  prom.)  In  the  days  of  our  Lord  it  was  called 
"the  Holy  City,"  Mat.  xxtu.  «;  and  this  name,  after  some 
ages,  re  appears  in  the  modern  Et-Kud*  (pronounced 
El-Good*).  The  crusaders  speak  of  it  sometimes  at 
Jerusalem,  and  sometimes  as  the  Holy  City;  and  the 
Mohamedan  historians  and  geographers  name  it  Btit-d- 
Mukadd**,  the  Holy  House  (see  Bohadln't  Hist  of  Saladb; 
and  Ibo  Haukal's  Oeof  ),  contracted  into  3fakdts  or  Mik- 


da»h,  or  Macktask.  It 


also  called  Kudt  Mobard, 


"Sanctitas  Benedicta,"  and  Kvds  Sckertf,  "Sanctita* 
Nobilissima."  Goti,  God:,  and  Kuz-Alobartck  appear 
in  the  works  of  eastern  lexicographers  and  traveller* 
of  the  olden  time. 

Fabri,  the  old  traveller  (a.d.  1484),  in  giving  the 
names  of  the  city,  draws  attention  to  the  different 
names  by  which  in  his  day  it  was  designated.  He 
remarks,  "  Dicitur  etiam  Algariza,  i.e.  mons  altissimus, 
ab  Eusebio;  Akossa  nominant  earn  Sarracini"  lEtiest 
rol.  Ii  p.  903).  Lafh*  says,  "Chiamano  li  Turchi  quests 
citta  Cuzumvfaroch  (query,  Kudt  Mubarek),  che  vuoi 
dire  citta  sacra  ta"  (Viaoiio,  a.d.  1*7*.  p.  413).  Outeley 
remarks,  "ThiB  name  (Gong- i-  Dizh)  has  also  been 
given  to  Jerusalem,  the  Bcit-al-Mukadda,  or  Holy 
House.  It  was  a  name  for  one  of  the  imaginary  para- 
dises or  seats  of  beatitude"  (Geographical  Works  of  I  ski  id. 
trantlatcd  by  Sir  W.  Ousclcy,  p.  43).  Twice  it  is  called,  in 
prophetic  metaphor,  "the  Valley  of  Vision "-Gae- 
Hazun,  U.  xxll  1,6;  for  though  built  chiefly  on  hills,  » 
large  portion  of  the  city,  specially  it-  markets,  shops,  or 
"  bazaars,"  as  at  this  day,  occupied  the  great  valley, 
called  by  Josephus  the  Tyropreon,  which  intersected 
the  city,  and  furnished  considerable  space  for  building. 
It  hail  a  mount  of  vision;  and  a  valley  of  virion;  and 
itself  was  the  ctty  of  vision.  Referring  to  the  day  of 
its  siege  and  overthrow— perhaps  to  its  seventeen  d«eo- 
lations  (for  so  many  have  been  the  waves  of  Gentile 
fury  that  have  rolled  over  it),  the  prophets  speak  of  it 
as  a  desolation,  an  astonishment,  a  hissing,  a  place  of 
dragons,  a  city  of  confusion,  as  if  it  had  been  a  second 
Babylon,  or  Bozrah,  as  well  as  a  second  Sodom,  ui  » 
Ezckicl  calls  it  in  one  place  "Jerusalem  the  defenced, 
ch.nL  so;  in  another  "  Aholibah,"      my  tent  is  in  her. 


'  Wo  should  say,  "first  Salem,  then  Jebus,  the 
then  /Elia."  It  stums  to  be  to  iU  poat-Melcbizedek  t.m.  ta»« 
Ezckiel  refers,  "thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  la  of  the  Und  of 
Canaan  ;  thy  father  trtM  an  Amorite  and  thy  mother  a  Hiltiw" 
(ch.  xvi.  1.  2).  It  was  called  iElia  in  the  early  ocntnri*.  of  uw 
Christian  era.  from  .Eliua  Iladrianu*.  the  Roman  emperor. 
While  in  the  East  Hadrian  was  substituting  hit  name  of  JOu 
for  Jerusalem,  in  the  Wort  he  was  aflixii.it  it  to  an  uaknowa 
village  of  barbarians,  /V»t  JBH  (now  Newcastle).  I «»  re- 
markable that  it  was  from  Britain  that  some  of  the  B^-u 
leg-Ions  were  summoned,  in  one  of  the  emergencies  of  the  Jrwitk 
war  (whether  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  w.  ki»* 
not);  and  it  is  no  leas  strange  to  hear  Josephus  in  hu  spseAtt 
I  to  hit  fellow-countrymen,  at  ho  stood  on  the  wallt  of  lb.  diy. 
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ch.  xii ii.  i  Ariel  is  another  of  its  prophetic  names,  in 
a  passage  which  we  thus  gire,  li.  ntat  1 1— 

Woe  to  Arul,  to  Ariel!  (Uoo  of  God) 

The  city  of  the  tabernacle  of  David. 

Add  a  year  to  a  year, 

Let  the  festival*  go  their  round; 

And  then  I  will  distress  Aritl, 

And  there  shall  bo  heaviness  and  sorrow ; 

And  it  (Jerusalem)  Khali  be  to  me  aa  Ariel; 

(i  t.  I  will  fight  against  it  as  against  a  mighty  lion;) 

Vim,  I  will  come  agaiiut  tltoe  round  about ; 

Yea,  I  will  lay  siege  to  thee  with  a  mount ; 

And  I  will  raise  forts  against  thee  ; 

And  thou  ihalt  be  brought  low. 

Out  of  the  ground  ihalt  tbou  speak. 

And  out  of  the  dust  shall  thou  bring  up  thy  words. 

So  has  it  been  with  the  "  lion  of  God "  these  many 
ages,  trodden  down  and  wanted;  once  the  "gates  of 
the  people,"  Ex*.  xxtL  1,  "the  perfection  of  beauty,1'  La. 
IL  i: ,  now  a  heap,  a  tomb,  a  "  whited  sepulchre." 

1.  Site  of  the  city,  and  relation  to  the  mountain  range* 
of  Palestine. — Of  Jerusalem  Abraham  Pcritzol 
writes,  "  Shem  the  son  of  Noah  was  king  of 
Shalem,  which  is  Jerusalem"  (Itinera  Muadi, 
eh.  U.;  see  his  translator's  long  note  on  the  name  and 
history  of  the  city ).  That  Shalem  was  its  original 
name,  and  that  Melchizedek  was  its  king, 
appears  probable  from  the  following  state- 
ment*. (1.)  The  name  of  Melchizcdek'i  city 
was  Salem,  Oe.  xiv.  19;  which  corresponds  with 
Jerusalem,  and  is  recognized  in  Pa.  bum.  2, 
"  in  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling- 
place  in  Zion"  where  Salem  is  connected 
with  Zion.  That  several  of  the  fathers  thought 
Salem  to  be  the  Shalem  of  Jacob  is  of  little 
moment.  The  opinion  of  some  of  them  that 
Gerizzim  is  Moriah,  ami  that  tho  land  of 
Moriah  is  to  be  sought  for  near  Shechem,  is 
no  more  trustworthy  nor  satisfactory  than 
the  tradition  of  others  of  them  connecting 
Mount  Tabor  vdth  Abraham  and  Melchizedek. 
(2.)  Psalm  ex.  joins  Melchizedek  with  Zion,  as 
other  passages  do  with  Salem.  (3J  Joe.  x.  1,3, 
shows  the  traces  of  Melchiret/dt's  name  in 
Jerusalem,  ages  after  his  day — "Adoni-zedei, 
king  of  Jerusalem." 

The  two  great  mountain- ridges,  in  Scripture  known 
aa  Lebanon,  in  classical  geography  as  Litianus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  do  not  terminate,  as  many  suppose,  at  the 
northern  frontier  of  Palestine.  They  project  them- 
selves far  southward,  though  not  with  equal  elevation 
or  compactness,  in  two  nearly  parallel  ranges,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  long  depression  of  the  Ghor 
{tee  Johdah),  which  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  base 
of  Hermon — that  "goodly  mountain,"  De.Ui.z1 — now 
Jebel-es- Sheikh,  and  end  at  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The 
eastern  ridge  distributes  itself  through  Golan,  Gilead, 
M< iab,  Petra,  and  the  Arabian  margin  of  the  Red  Sea. 
'Hie  western  one  pushes  right  through  the  heart  of 
Palestine,  as  its  backbone,  forming  successively  the 
hills  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Judah; 
then  spreading  out  into  the  scattered  peaks  and  cliffs 
and  groups  of  tho  Sinaitic  or  Et-Tih  desert,  till  ab- 
ruptly brought  to  a  point  at  Ras  Mohammed,  in  the 
mountainous  angle  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

This  latter  ridge  breaks  up  considerably  as  it  passes 
through  Palestine;  throwing  out  spurs  on  both  sides 
during  its  course;  sinking  down  into  plains  such  as 


Merom,  Esdraelon,  and  Shechem;  or  branching  out 
into  undulating  table-lands,  such  as  the  region  round 
Bethel  and  the  hill  country  of  Judah. 

This  broken  prolongation  of  Lebanon  is  the  great 
platform  on  which  the  cities  of  Palestine  rest;  the 
innumerable  knolls,  hills,  hollows,  and  slopes,  furnish- 
ing their  sites,  and  the  easily-wrought  limestone  sup- 
plying plentiful  materials  for  houses  and  towers  and 
walls.  These  white  clusters  of  human  dwellings,  perched 
in  all  directions,  in  all  conceivable  positions,  and  at  all 
different  heights,  from  the  hillock  round  which  El- Jib 
coils  itself,  to  the  mountain-top  where  Safed  has  struck 
root,  form  the  most  notable  features  of  the  Syrian  land- 
scape of  the  present  day,  as  their  predecessors  must 
have  done  in  the  ages  of  J oshua  and  David. 

On  a  section  of  one  of  these  broken  table-lands  of 
limestone,  some  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  Jerusalem.1 
The  surface  of  its  pbtforro  is  rough  and  diversified; 
an  ellipse,  running  north  and  south,  of  above  four 


13C1) 


Jerusalem,  from  Bir-Eyub,  the  Fountain  of  Juuh. 
From  s  photofrsph  by  Frith. 


miles  circumference  in  its  most  populous  days.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  admirable;  more  however  for  strength, 
compactness,  visibility,  and  an  indescribable  tranquillity 
of  repose,  than  for  grandeur  or  picturesque  attractive- 
ness. A  small  central  knot  of  low  hills,  three  or  four 
in  number,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  rugged  pla- 
teau by  ravine*  and  hollows,  nearly  clasped  round  on 
three  sides  by  the  Kedron,  and  then  girdled  by  an  outer 
circle  of  higher  hills,  forms  a  very  uneven  but  gently 
sloping  esplanade,  on  which  the  city  spreads  itself  out 
like  a  theatre,  as  Josephus  says  (faarpotiiiit,  Ant.  xv.  ii,&L 
Thus,  while  tet  upon  mountains,  Pa  ixxxvtL  i,  2,  or  hills 
at  least,  it  was  also  turrounded  with  these,  P*  saw.  ?. 
"  Beautiful  for  situation,"  ri.  xlriii.  2.  it  is  to  this  day ; 
whether  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  the  Bethany 
road,  or  Scopus,  or  the  many  heights  for  and  near  from 
which  it  is  visible.  "  Urbs  artlua  situ"  is  the  expres- 
sion of  Tacitus  (Hist*,  li):  and  the  Sept.  translating 

1  It  U  exactly  3610  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  and  3S>27 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  according  to  Lynch  and  Van  de  Telde  ; 
somewhat  more  according  '"  aneroid  observations.  It  is  210 
feet  higher  than  Damascus;  about  1000  lower  than  Baalbec.— 
Dr.  Wkitty'i  Wattr  Sv/'/dv  of  Jmtalrm,  p.  121. 
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Ps.  xlviii.  2,  call*  it  turf™,  "  well- rooted."  "  Felix 
niinia  et  formosa"  are  the  words  of  the  old  hymn. 

The  mountains  that  are  "round  about  Jerusalem" 
are  the  following:  (1.)  On  the  north  fcopus,  the  watch- 
hill  (Jo.  J  w.  r.  4,  3),  one  of  the  many  Mizpchs  and 
Zephatht  of  old  times.  The  modern  name  of  the  hol- 
low just  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  the  great 
"  north"  or  "  Damascus"  road  cliiiilm  on  leaving  Jeru- 
salem, is  Shaphat;  a  relic  of  the  Mizpth  «if  Je.  xli.  1-6; 
the  Septuagint  Massephath  of  Ju.  xx.  1 ;  the  Maspha  of 
1  Mac.  iii.  46";  v.  35;  and  the  Max/thatha  of  Joseph  us 
(Ant  »i.  4,  t).  Here  all  the  great  invader*  first  encamped, 
from  Sennacherib  to  Titus;  and  here  the  coming  or  de- 
parting traveller  get*  his  tint  or  his  last  look  of  the 
Holy  City.  (2.)  On  the  east  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
now  Jebei-et-Tur,  i.e.  the  "fort-hill,"  like  Tabor,  Ger- 
izzim,  ami  others,  which  take  the  same  name  from  their 
once  fortified  character.  Of  its  three  peaks  or  round 
heights,  the  middle  one  is  the  highest  (272-4  feet  above 
sea  level  i,  and  is  "  the  Mount  of  Olive*,"  which  is  "  liefore 
Jerusalem,  on  the  east,"  Zoc.  it*.  1  The  northern  height 
is  nameless  (for  Staidey's  idea  that  it  is  the  Mount  of 
Corruption  is  untenable);  and  the  southern,  which  is 
op|HMiito  Mount  Zion,  is  "  the  Mount  of  Corruption," 
where  Solomon  built  the  high- places  of  Ashtoreth  and 
Chemosh,  l  Ki.  xl  :•,  1  Kl.  xxilL  is,  traditionally  named 
" mons  offensionis;"  and  by  Milton  the  "opprobrious 
hill,"  '"hill  of  scandal,"  and  "  offensive  mountain"  (Par. 
L.b.LLio3,«fl,4«).  From  this  hill  the  traveller  looks 
down  on  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  Moab 
mountains  beyond,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  Jerusalem  on 
the  other.  The  whole  ridge  is  now  known  by  the  name 
Jebel  ea-Zeitun.  (3.)  On  the  south  there  are  the  low 
crags  and  broken  hillocks— half  gray,  half  green  -  that 
form  Akeldama,  and  run  westward  and  southward, 
jiassing  into  higher  ranges  beyond,  of  which  the  "  Frank 
Mountain,"  or  ancient  Dcthhaccertm,  which  Herod 
fortified  and  named  Jlerodium,  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
with  its  lofty  and  truncated  top,  almost  overlooking 
Bethlehem.  (4.)  On  the  west  there  is  the  partly  level, 
partly  undulating  ground  which  slojR's  very  gradually 
upward  as  it  retreata  from  the  city-walls,  till  it  uses 
into  the  heights  around  Soba  and  Ncbi-Semwil,  from 
which  the  Mediterranean  is  seen,  and  which  command 
a  noble  view  of  the  city  itself.  The  rough  cround  west 
of  the  walls,  through  winch  the  road  to  Jaffa  passes,  is 
called  by  the  resident  English  "the  Jaffa  Plain,"  by  the 
natives  the  Meidan,  which  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  denotes  a  level  place  of  public  exercise  adjoining 
a  city.  This  Meidan  is  now  nearly  covered  with  the 
large  Russian  erections.  It  used  to  be  the  place  of 
military  drilL  Few  cities  in  the  world  are  so  protected 
by  natural  bulwarks.  Its  mountain  fortification  is 
complete;  though  of  course  there  are  weak  points  in  it, 
of  which  invaders  have  availed  themselves. 

2.  Relation  of  the  city  to  the  tomb-regions. — Within 
this  circle  of  hiilt,  there  is  another  of  tombs,  which  does 
not  fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  stranger.1  On  the 
east,  there  is  the  Jewish  burying-ground,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  about  Jerusalem.  It  occupies 
a  stripe  of  the  slope  of  Olivet,  about  »00  feet  by  120, 
right  opposite  the  south-east  angle  of  the  mosque,  be- 
tween the  Bethany  road  and  the  Kedron.    It  is  covered 

'  That  the  tombs  in  ancient  times  were  outside  the  city,  u 
now,  is  shown  by  Mutt  xxvii.  S3,  where  wo  are  told  of  the 
bodies  of  the  aainta  anting  from  their  graves  and  coming  into 
the  city-i.r.**..  i„  n,.  «>,«.  mi**. 


with  flat  tombstones,  most  of  which  have  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions, with  the  well-known  Jewish  word  Tni» 
(epitaph)  at  the  top,  as  the  title  of  each  (Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  Tot  I.  p  T2,  Ashcr**  ed  ;  Petachla,  p.  61,  BeniscV*  adit.) 
About  900  feet  higher  up  the  hill  are  the  Tombs  of  tb» 
Prophets — Kubr-tn-Xtbia;  by  some  called  the  Tombs  of 
the  Apostles  (De  Saulcy.  tot.  U.  p.  18»;  Barclay,  m\.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hilL  and  immediately  below  the  Jewish 
cemetery,  are  the  monuments  of  Zecharias,  James, 
Absalom,  and  Jeboshaphat,  in  which  last  the  Jews 
bury  all  their  soiled  or  tattered  rolls,  thinking  it  crinii- 
nal  to  burn  them.  There  are  probably  other  temb 
excavations  in  the  mount;  so  that  one  writer  affirm* 
thai  could  we  but  get  a  proper  section  of  this  hill  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  all  round,  we  should 
find  the  rocks  exhibiting  a  succession  of  perforations 
"resembling  the  cellular  construction  of  a  hornet's 
nest  '  (Duputs*  Holy  llaoea,  nL  11  p.  »).  On  the  other  side  of 
tlie  Kedron,  close  under  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city, 
are  crowds  of  Moslem  gravestones,  great  and  small 
dotting  the  steep  down  to  the  Kedron,  and  probably 
indicating  that  this  is  not  a  slope  of  solid  Tori,  but  of 
debris,  from  the  frequent  ruins  of  the  city,  which  has 
converted  the  original  precipice  into  a  gradual  ascent 
Here  ' '  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  have  been  poured 
out,"  La.  It.  i  On  the  south  we  have  the  rocky  shelf  of 
Akeldama,  right  opposite  Zion,  and  overhanging  w  bat 
we  believe  to  be  the  extremity  of  Gihon,  now  called 
YVady-er-Rababi,  the  "  Monk-valley."  This  shelf  of 
rocks  is  honey-combed  with  tomlie  for  nearly  2000  feet 
along,  from  east  to  west.  These  are  very  extensive 
excavations,  some  right  down  into  the  rock  and  built 
over,  others  cut  far  into  the  side  of  a  rock ;  some  plain, 
others  with  carving  and  inscriptions;  but  all  of  tbem 
bearing  very  distinct  marks  of  their  design;  none  of 
them  mere  caves  or  holes  in  the  rock.  The  one  which  we 
once  carefully  explored  with  torches  was  a  very  remark- 
able piece  of  excavation.  Entered  by  a  well-cut  square 
aperture,  low  down  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  for  which 
there  had  once  been  a  regular  door,  probably  of  stone 
t  the  rolling  of  "  large  stones  "  was  generally  hut  s  tem- 
porary appliance),  it  retreated  we  knew  not  how  far, 
chamber  after  chamber,  each  shelved  round,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  with  loculi,  tier  above  tier,  for  bodies  or 
sarcophagi,  many  of  which  were  filled  with  skulls  and 
bones  and  human  dust.  (Wilde's  Narrative,  »oL  ti  sr-s.* 
This  Is  the  fullest  and  most  curious  of  the  many  accounts  vt  Alti- 
dama.)  On  the  west  there  is  the  Moslem  grave- 
yard at  the  Mamilla  pool,  called  Turbet  Mamiila 
(Turbet  -  graves),  some  700  or  800  yards  from  the  Jans 
gate.  To  the  north  there  is  another  Mohamedan  grave- 
yard, called  Turbet- es-Sahtra,  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
excavated  hill,  which  contains  "Jeremiah's  cave,"  or 
iyth."  Farther  north  than  thU 
there  are  several  tomlis  and  ruins;  tombs  of  tlie  martyr*, 
tombs  of  the  judges,  tombs  of  the  kings  the  Wcly 
(monument)  of  Sheikh  Jerrah,  and  in  the  very  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  where  tlie  Wady  el-Jos  begin*,  the 
tomb  of  Simon  the  Just,  large,  and  much  visited  by 
Jewish  pilgrims,  as  the  Hebrew  inscriptions  on  its  walls 
testify  (Barclay,  p.  IBS). 

3.  The  ravines  and  fountains  in  the  neighbourhood  */ 
the  city.— Another  circle  is  that  of  ravines,  valley*,  and 
plains.  Commencing  at  the  foot  of  Scopus,  you  have 
the  "  fields  of  Kedron"  about  you,  :  Kl  ixiu  i;  then  ™o 
enter  the  hollow  of  the  Kedron  (which  first  strikes  east 
and  then  south),  called  the  Wady  el  Jos,  or  valley  of 
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Jeaoshaphat  ("inter  Hicrusalem  et  Montem  Oliveti," 
Jerom*);  as  you  go  farther  south,  the  bed  is  still  broad, 
but  its  banks  rise  on  both  tides,  and  in  one  of  these 
brtadUk*,  just  at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  is  Gcthaemane;1 
then  the  Kedron  hollow  becomes  deeper  and  narrower, 
Olivet  on  one  side,  Moriah  and  Ophel  on  the  other; 
then  yuu  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropocon,  where 
there  is  considerable  breadth  of  ground  and  fertility  of 
soil,  watered  by  Siloam :  (it  is  this  last  reach  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Jewish  burying- ground  to  the  space 
round  Siloam  that  is  reckoned  Hinnom  and  Gehenna 
by  Jews  and  Moslems) ;  then  turning  westward,  and 
passing  up  the  glen  (which  in  modern  times  has  been 
Hinnom),  but  which  is  probably  Gihon,  as  it 
I  the  south  extremity  of  Zion  and  comes  right 
up  under  the  Jaffa  gate,  you  find  yourself  in  a  succession 
of  hollows  and  ravines,  which,  though  in  some  places 
filled  up  with  the  gray  rubbish  of  the  oft-razed  walls, 
are  still  deep  enough  to  form  an  almost  impregnable 
line  of  natural  circumvallation  round  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  city.  On  the  south-west,  west,  and 
north-west,  you  have  somewhat  more  level  ground;  and 
hence  it  was  at  one  of  these  points  that  the  city  was 
almost  always  attacked,  save  once,  when  the  crusaders 
assaulted  it  from  the  east.  The  "valley  of  the  giants" 
(Emek  Rephaim,  Jos,  xv.  » ;  xriil.  i«;  2Sa.  v.  is ;  is.  xtil  s), 
which  Schwarz  says  is  still  called  Kapha,  but  which,  so 
far  as  we  could  learn,  is  simply  called  Btkd  (the  plain), 
lies  a  little  southward  of  the  city  (if  the  identification 
be  correct),  on  the  Bethlehem  road,  and  comes  up  to 
the  suburbs  of  the  city;  and  in  the  statement  of  the 
boundary-line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (as  we 
understand  it),  was  reckoned  to  extend  a  little  farther 
north  than  is  now  supposed.  Here,  where  David  twice 
overthrew  Israel's  enemies,  Herod  erected  the  amphi- 
theatre for  games,  wrestlings,  and  shows  of  wild  beasts, 
aud  performances  of  the  "  Thymelici "  fBacchAntic 
players,"  »*«  Suldas  in  verb  Smith' s  CI  Vict  ),  by  means  of  which 
he  sought  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  Jewish  morals,  and  to 
introduce  into  the  eastern  province  the  luxuries  and 
profligacies  of  the  western  metropolis  (Jos.  Ant.  xt.  m). 
Whether  "the  plain  of  Tabor,"  IBs.*,*  be  another 
name  for  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  or  whether  the  former 
be  the  name  for  the  ground  west  of  the  city,  now  called 
tho  "Jaffa  plain,"  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  conjec- 
ture of  some  that  T&r  is  the  contraction  for  Tabor  ( be- 
cause Mount  Tabor  is  now  named  Tur;  whereas  T&r  is 
simply  fort,  and  a  modern  name),  and  that  the  plain  of 
Tatsir  is  tho  plain  near  tlic  Mount  of  Olives,  is  inad- 
missible. 

In  this  circle  of  valleys  there  are  one  or  two  things 
requiring  notice.  (1.)  GttJitemane,  on  the  east  of  the 
Kedron,  but  almost  in  its  bed,  called  now  Jcsmanii/ah; 
though,  whether  this  lie  a  genuine  relic  of  the  original 
name,  or  merely  an  Arabic  version  of  the  traditional 
one.  we  know  not.  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  a 
"town"  or  "village  of  Gethsemane"  (Guylfordc's  Pylgrrnj- 
a<rc.  p.  33).  (2.)  Erofft.  Halfway  down  the  Kedron  hol- 
low, below  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  nearly 
opposito  Gethsemane,  must  have  been  the  place  called 


1  It  i*  not  unlikely  that  the  present  Latin  garden  called 
Gethsemane  ia  the  tame  na  in  the  days  of  Kiuebiua  and  Jerome, 
a»  they  irpeak  of  it  aa  at  "tho  roota  of  Olivet."  and  mention  a 
building  there  which  Eiuebius  simply  call*  a  place  for  prayer, 
Jerome  a  church.  The  Greek*  have  a  part  of  the  hollow  which 
they  call  Gethsemane ;  but  the  other  ia  undoubtedly  the  older. 
It  i*  2381  feet  above  sea-lev.l.-  Van  dt  Kid/,  Mwoir,  p.  ISO. 


by  Josephus  £1-03*  (Epwpi,  Ant  Ix.  10, 4),  where,  during 
the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  (Am.  1. 1;  Zoc  xir.  »), 
there  occurred  a  formidable  landslip.  Josephus  says 
that  the  earthquake  shook  the  temple,  split  one  of  its 
walls,  and  so  terrified  the  king  that  he  was  arrested  in 
his  impious  purpose,  2  ch.  xxix.  is.  He  further  tells  us 
that  part  of  the  cliff  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  was 
splintered,  and  rolled  down  the  valley  for  four  furlongs 
to  the  east  side,  where  it  stood  still,  blocking  up  the 
roads  and  injuring  the  king's  gardens.  We  have  no 
farther  information  about  this  Eroge,  either  as  to  site 
or  name.  One  might  have  thought  it  to  be  connected 
with  Rogtl,  or  the  modern  Deraj,  were  it  not  that  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  king's  gardens  is  much  less 
than  four  furlongs  (tee  Hudson's  note  on  the  passage,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Josephus,  i.  499 ;  also  Schwan,  p.  363).  Both  of  these 
writers  make  it  a  transposition  of  the  «-n  n»j  of  Zech- 

•V 

ariah,  eh.  xiv.  5;  and  if  so,  then  the  Kedron  bed  at  the 
foot  of  Olivet  was  called  the  "valley  of  the  mountains," 
or  "mountain- valley."  But  we  suspect  that  Erogc  is 
the  Hebrew  nj«ny  \£^u(f<^>),  *  garden-bed  or  spice-bed, 

T  . 

Ca.  v  U|  vl.  2;  for  it  was  just  in  this  part  of  the  Kwlron 
that  there  were  the  gardens  of  which  Gethsemane  was 
one.  (3.)  En-rootl,  the  "fuller's  fountain,"  which  we 
place  at  Um-ed- Deraj,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated. 
(4.)  ZohtUth,  the  stone  "  by  En-rogeL,"  where  Adoni- 
jah  "  slew  sheep  and  oxen,"  1  Ki.  i.  9.  The  Targumists 
translate  this  the  rolling-stone,  on  which  the  young  men 
tried  their  strength  (Jarchi);  others  make  it  the  serpent- 
stone  (Oeeon.);  others  connect  it  with  running  water; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  "the  stone  of  the  conduit" 
(nSrrC,  Maihtlah),  from  its  proximity  to  the  great 
rock -conduit  or  conduits  that  poured  their  waters  first 
into  En-rogel,  and  then  into  Siloam  (ace  Bochart ;  aUo  Uie 
Arabic  Comm.  ofTanchuin  of  Jerusalem  on  Kings,  transl.  by  Hoar, 
bmcker.  p  63).  There  are  several  such  stones  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  The  stones  of  Jordan,  of  GilgaL,  Joa.  w. 
9,20,  the  stone  of  Shechem,  Jos.xx1t.ss,  the  Ebtn-atdolah, 
"great  stone,"  called  also  Abel-gedolah,  the  great 
weeping,  1 8a.  vi.  14,19;  the  Eben  Bohan,  Btone  of  Bohan, 
the  son  of  Reuben,  Joe.  xv.  c,  xviii  it,  the  Ehrenbreitstein 
of  the  Ghor;  Eheen-Ezcr,  the  stone  of  help,  i9a>*UL7,U| 
xiv.  33;  the  Ebtn-Eztl  (lapis  discessus,  a  discessu  Jona- 
thans et  Davidis,  Sim.  Onom.  p.  is«;  lapis  peregrinantium. 
travellers'  stone,  according  to  Tanchum,  Comm.  Arab, 
p. »).  (5.)  Siloam,  the  "sent  "or  "missioned"  pool, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropneon,  which  still  exists,  though 
broken  and  wasted,  "  sending  out "  its  quiet  waters 
still,  as  of  old,  to  irrigate  the  gardens  beneath  (2114 
feet  above  sea- level).  Right  across  the  Kedron,  from 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  is  the  modern  village  of  the  same 
name,  Ke/r-Siltcdn,  a  group  of  dismal  Arab  huts  and 
tomb-like  ca%,e*.  used  now  for  houses,  and  once  perhaps 
used  for  cells  by  the  "  Oenobites,"  or  hermits,  who,  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  occupied  several  places  of 
the  desert  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  such 
as  Akeldama.  Close  by  the  pool  must  have  been  the 
"tower  in  Siloam"  which  fell,  Lu.  itlL  4;  and  the  Kedron 
hollow  down  from  the  pool  is  that  which  Josephus  calls 
"  the  valley  hard  by  Siloam  "  (<cara  ttj»-  Z&wau,  J,  W.  v. 
12, 2),  and  which  old  travellers  call  "  the  valley  of  Siloam" 
(I^hcrymage  of  Syr  R.  Guylforde,  a.d  isne,  p  33),  dividing  tho 
Kedron  valley  into  two  parts:  "  Here  endeth  the  vale 
of  Josophat  and  begynneth  the  vale  of  Siloe,  and  they 
both  be  but  one  vale,  but  the  name  changeth"  (lb,) 
Whether  the  large  tank  adjoining  Silwftn  on  the  east, 
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now  nearly  filled  with  soil,  and  cultivated  as  an  orchard, 
be  "  tile  king's  pool,"  Ne,  n  u,  is  uncertain.  Ita  modern 
name  is  Birket-el-Hainra.  Mr.  Whitty  seems  to  think 
that  the  old  Siloam  was  here,  or  perhaps  a  little  farther 
down,  among  the  gardens  (Proposed  Water  Supply  and  Sewer- 
age  for  Jerusalem,  by  J.  J.  Whitty,  London,  lSeVi).  (6.)  Tophctk, 
a  music-grove  in  the  king's  gardens,  t  Kl.  mill.  10 ; 
Je.  TiL  si,  32;  xtx.  «n,  in  Hinnom,  probably  not  far 
from  Siloam;  called  Tophet,  not  from  the  "drums" 
employed  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  immolated  children 
(if  such  implements  were  ever  used  here),  but  from  ita 
being  the  royal  music-grove.  (7.)  Ptristereon.  This 
was  a  particul.tr  rock  or  cliff,  mentioned  by  Joscphus 
as  one  of  the  points  in  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  Titus'  great  siege- wall  or  trench 
touched  in  its  circuit  (J.  w.  ».  it,  l,f),  It  must  have  been 
nearly  opposite  Siloam;  for  the  rock  on  or  by  which  it 
stood  joined  on  to  that  "hill  which  overhung  the  valley 
which  is  hard  by  Siloam  "  [J.  W. ».  12,  i).  Whether  it  was 
really  the  site  of  a  dove  cot  (wtpumpeCw,  perhaps  for 
temple  uses),  as  its  name  implies,  or  whether  there  is 
some  Hebrew  name  hidden  under  this,  is  unknown. 
(8.)  The  royal  gardens,  or  "  King's  Paradise,"  as  Josc- 
phus calls  thorn,  on  the  rich  ground  watered  by  "the 
waters  of  Shiloah,  which  go  softly,"  la.  riiL  a.  In  con- 
nection with  the  "  king's  gardens,"  we  may  notice  the 
"  king's  dale,"  or  Emekamelek  of  Go.  xiv.  17  and  2  Sa. 
xviii.  18.  Joscphus  says  of  the  latter  that  it  was  "two 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem,"  and  that  Absalom's  marble 
pillar  was  there  (Ant  »IL  io,  3);  and  he  lewis  us  to  infer 
that  the  former  was  not  far  from  the  city  (Ant  L 10,  j), 
though  he  does  not  exactly  say  so.  He  calls  the  first 
reSlor  f)aat\iicb»,  and  the  second  «ro<Xai  tfacnW /?.  All 
the  ancient  Jewish  commentators  hold  them  identical, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  (Reland,  Pal™].  L  p.  3M-. 
De  Sola's  Genesis,  p.  7l);  but  Stanley  and  others  take  the 
first  to  the  far  north  and  the  second  to  the  east  of  Jordan 
(Sinai  and  Pal  p.  i«,  sir),  though  upon  slender  grounds. 
We  need  not  contend  for  the  present  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  aa  the  spot  (though  it  may  be  so) ;  but  we  incline 
at  least  to  accept  the  statement  of  Joscphus  as  to  tho 
two  furlongs,  which  would  be  verified  in  the  plain  of 
Rcphaim  or  tho  northern  fields  of  Kedron  as  well.  Of 
the  name  "  Shaved,  which  is  connected  with  the  king's 
valley,  there  is  now  no  trace  anywhere.  (9.)  Bir-Eyub 
(1996  feet  above  sea)  or  "well  of  Job;"  sometimes 
called  "well  of  Neheiniah,"  where  the  Jews  say  that 
Jeremiah  hid  the  sacred  fire  when  Jerusalem  was  taken 
(Surlus,  Voyage  de  Jerusalem,  p.  3M>).  It  is  at  the  bend  of 
Wady-en-Nar  (Nar-fire),  at  the  angle  formed  by  tho 
Kedron  and  Gihon  valleys.  It  is  not  a  "  Birkct"  (pool), 
nor  an  "  En"  (a  fountain),  but  a  "  Btr,"  a  veil,  130  feet 
deep,  fed  by  springs,  and  overflowing  in  the  seasons  of 
raiu;  probably  a  very  old  one,  repaired  by  the  famous 
Saladln  or  "Salah-ed-dln,  il.n  - /:Vn'.,"  who  signalized 
himself  by  digging  wells  and  building  khan*:  and  who 
to  have  given  to  them  sometimes  his  father's 
e  Eyub  (as  here),  and  sometimes  his  own,  as  in  the 
of  the  Khan  J  abb-  Yuseph,  north  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  which  tradition  has  mistaken  for  Joseph's  pit 
(Bohadln's  Life  of  Saladtn.  Prof  p.  1 ;  Jalal-Addln's  Hiit  of  the 
Temple,  p.  «o).  The  best  description  of  this  old  Blr,  ac- 
companied by  a  woodcut  of  the  interior,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Sunday  at  Home,  for  July,  1 863,  p.  44  4 ;  see  whitty 
also  In  the  Kedron  valley  were  no  doubt  many  pools 
or  tanks,  by  which  this  hollow  below  Siloam  was  kept 
rich  and  green.    Here  to  this  day  are  the  Biatan  or 


gardens,  relics  of  the  king's  gardens  in  Jerusalem'* 
golden  days,  at  the  angle  or  basin  formed  by  the  foot 
hills  of  Zion,  Ophel,  Akeldama,  and  the  Mount  of 
Offence  (Josepha*  names  it  the  King's  Paradise;  »  Ui  Uj 
Je.  Ill  7;  Jos  Ant  Til.  h,  «>.  Up  the  valley  of  the  Gihon 
there  are  other  pools:  the  Birket-es- Sultan,  perhaps 
the  "pool  that  was  made,"  Se.  UL  H  (close  by  which 
Solomon's  great  aqueduct  crosses  the  valley),  592  feet 
long  by  260  broad,  and  40  deep,  partly  rock-cut  and 
partly  built;  the  Btrket-  Mam  ilia,  perhaps  the  "upper 
pool"  JKliriil.  17.  from  which  the  conduit  went  which 
brought  water  into  the  city,  1KL  xx  to,  at  which  conduit 
the  Assyrian  generals  stood  in  delivering  their  insult* 
to  Jerusalem,  SKI.  xriu  17;  Is.  »ii  3.  Somewhere  west  or 
north-west  of  the  present  Jaffa  gate  this  parley  took 
place;  and  here  must  have  been  the  "  highway  of  the 
fuller's  field,"  i.e.  the  road  which  led  to  the  fuller'* 
field;  not  implying  that  the  field  itself  was  here. 

Between  the  Mamilla  pool  and  that  called  the  pool  of 
Hezckiah,  there  is  a  rock-cut  duct,  in  length  "90  yank 
(Whitty,  p.  70,  m,  lis).  To  this  probably  is  the  reference 
in  2  C'h.  xxxii.  30,  "  the  same  Hezekiah  stopped  the 
upper  water-course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  city  of  David;"  or  more  literally,  he  "stopped 
up  the  going  out  of  the  waters  of  Gihon  the  higher,  and 
made  them  to  come  straight  down,"  ke.  The  word 
"stopped  up"  often  means  "to  hide,"  PaiLio-.m 
which  may  be  the  meaning  hero;  referring  to  the  under- 
ground conduit  which  conveyed  the  waters  to  the  w«»t 
of  Zion.  To  this  also  is  the  reference  of  2  Ki.  xviii  17; 
Is.  vii.  3.  This  was  "  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool 
which  is  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's  field."  By  this 
means  Hezekiah  supplied  the  city  and  drew  off  the 
water  from  an  invader.  He  "  took  counsel  to  ifop  (to 
conceal)  the  waters  of  the  fountains,  which  were  with 
out  the  city;  so  there  was  gathered  much  people  together, 
who  stopped  all  the  fountains  and  the  brook  that  rtr* 
throvgh  the  midst  of  the  land,"  J  Ch.  xxiil  3,  t  Can  this 
last  be  Solomon's  aqueduct  f  What  else  ran  through 
the  midst  of  the  land  1  Whether  there  is  any  itubfcr- 
raneous  connection  lietween  Mamilla  and  the  large 
half  rockcut  dilapidated  reservoir  near  the  Damascun 
gate  (Whitty,  p  no),  we  do  not  know.  Aqueducts  in  this 
direction  would  have  brought  water  down  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  the  Tyropoeon,  where  it  was  specially 
needed  by  the  "  inhabitants  of  the  valley,"  Je  «i  U 
who  by  their  higher  level  were  shut  off  from  the  poob 
in  the  Kedron  valley  as  well  as  in  the  southern  ravine. 
There  have  been  frequent  rumours  as  to  the  rush  of 
water  being  heard  at  the  Damascus  gate  ISaulry.nl  tt 
p  ZS0;  Robinson,  iii  p.  l«).  The  number  of  subterraneous 
ducts,  both  for  fresh  and  foul  water,  with  which  the 
rocks  in  and  about  the  city  have  been  perforated,  is 
incredible.  The  ground  is  riddled  with  them.  Each 
year  turns  up  some  new  one;  and  with  each  such 
discovery  is  determining  some  disputed  point  in  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem. 

As  we  sweep  northward  in  this  circle,  we  come  to 
the  mounds  of  ashes,  which  (in  spite  of  our  desire  to 
believe  them  the  heaps  of  temple -ashes 1,  we  suspect  to 
be  the  debris  or  refuse  of  a  group  of  brick-kilns;  undtr- 
neath  which  may  lie  relics  of  antiquity,  perhaps  the 
foundations  of  the  third  wall,  or  of  the  tower  of  IV- 
phinus.  Somewhere  on  the  north  here  must  hare 
been  the  "Erebinth-town"  of  Josephus  (J  f.ift^l 
though  what  this  "vetoh- village"  (iptCiriu*  ouo*.  per- 
haps Beth  Rabinoth  in  the  Hebrew) 
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tn  nay  (Rtimd,  PaL  p.  780)  In  this  north  and  north- 
western part  were  the  "field*"  or  "field,"  :u  they  are 
called  in  Scripture,  the  place  from  which  Simon  wan 
coming  or'  dypov\,  Mar.  St.  «,  when  seized  and  forced 
to  carry  the  crow. 

4.  The  modern  mills  and  gate*  of  tht  city. — We  come 
now  to  the  circle  of  the  walls  themselves,  rising  from 
80  to  40  feet  high,  about  15  feet  thick,  with  frequent 
towers  and  gates,  with  battlements  and  loopholes  on  all 
sides  of  the  city.  The  stones  composing  these,  es|>ecially 
at  the  south- east  and  south-west  angles  of  the  Haram, 
are  very  old,  though  the  walls  themselves  (at  least  their 
upper  tiers)  have  not  an  antiquity  of  more  than  three 
centuries.  In  the  walls  there  are  some  things  deserv- 
ing notice :  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones  in  some 
places  (placed  there,  as  the  Arab  boys  will  tell  you,  by 
the  "Jinns,")  evidently  the  relics  of  ancient  splendour; 


1362  ] 


Street  Id  Jerusalem.— From  MUs  Cubley'i  Hill*  and 
Plain*  of  PalritiM. 


the  peculiar  rabbeting  or  grooving  (called  by  some 
bevelling),  at  the  edges  in  some  parts,  marking  its 
Jewish  or  Jewish  Roman  origin  (Robinson,  i.  »«)  ;  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  Haram  wall  (lb  L  »»;  Tralll'i  Jotephu»,vol.  i.  p.  Ml,  which 
connected  the  temple  with  Zion;  the  wailing-place  of 
the  Jews  at  the  west  wall,  where  the  stones  are  pecu- 
liarly massive,  and  apparently  in  titu;  the  ancient  gate- 
work  inside  the  Damascus  gate  (Hadji  in  Syria,  p  w);  the 
pillar- fragment  in  the  eastern  wall,  which  Moslem  fable 
names  Moharaed's  judgment-seat  (Fabrl,  v0L  u.  p.  lis). 

In  walking  round  the  walls  upon  the  path  or  ledge 
near  the  top,  one  gets  the  l>est  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  city ;  its  churches,  mosques,  minarets,  and  houses. 
The  dome^roof*  of  the  but  of  these  strike  the  eye. 
Damascus,  with  the  firs  of  Lebanon  at  hand,  covers 
itself  with  flat  roofs;  but  Jerusalem,  with  no  wood  and 
plenty  of  stone,  betakes  itself  to  the  arch.  The  three 
or  four  half-grown  palm*  that  rise  here  and  there  among 
the  houses  show  themselves,  as  the  only  representatives 

Vol  L 


of  those  which  grew  on  "the  Mount"  in  Nehcmiah'a 
days,  N«.  Tilt.  i&;  and  in  those  later  times  when  the  crowds 
went  forth  from  the  city  bearing  "branches  of  palm- 
trees"  to  meet  "the  King  of  Israel,"  Jn.  xiL  13,  with 
hosannas  of  triumph.  The  palm-tree  has  nearly  perished 
from  Palestine,  save  hero  and  there  a  little  group,  as  at 
Jaffa,  Jenin,  &c.;  the  olive,  the  symbol  of  the  nation, 
Ro.  si.  1?,  remains.1  Scattered  through  the  vacant  nooks 
of  the  city  you  see  the  cactus  or  prickly  pear;  cypresses, 
olives,  and  other  trees,  springing  up  even  in  the  Haram; 
ploughed  fields  inside  the  western  and  northern  walls. 

In  the  course  of  this  walk  you  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  city ;  confused,  irregular,  and  un- 
dulating, with  marks  of  decay  everywhere.  The  stones 
are  crumbling,  the  walls  are  ragged,  but  there  is  nothing 
dingy  about  the  houses,  for  smoke  is  but  little  known 
save  at  the  morning  or  evening  cooking  time.  If  you 
descend  and  traverse  the  streets  you  get  a  poor  impres- 
sion of  the  city.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  uneven 
(most  of  them  not  12  feet  wide);  its  pavement  (if  the 
name  can  be  used  in  such  a  case)  of  the  most  nigged 
kind,  not  rutted,  but  full  of  holes,  which  no  one  thinks 
of  filling  up.  The  bazaars  are  poor  and  ill- stocked;  not 
crowded  with  buyers  like  those  of  Cairo,  but  still  kept 
alive  by  a  small  stream  of  citizens  and  strangers  regu- 
larly flowing  through  the  lanes,  on  each  side  of  which 
the  Bhops  are  placed;  and  in  March  and  April  thronged 
with  pilgrims,  both  Christian  and  Mohamedan,  who 
annually  flock  into  Jerusalem  from  great  distances,  as 
far  as  Constantinople  on  the  north,  and  Tangiers  on 
the  west.  Though  the  streets  and  lanes  are  intricate, 
they  are  not  more  so  than  in  other  oriental  cities.  Nor 
are  they  at  all  more  filthy  than  most  of  these;  Dr.  Robin- 
son thinks  less  so,  remarking  that  of  all  oriental  cities 
he  had  visited,  "Jerusalem,  after  Cain*,  is  the  cleanest 
and  most  solidly  built "  (roL  I.  p.  m).  It  has  no  large 
open  space,  like  the  square  at  Alexandria,  or  the  Esbe- 
kiyeh  of  Cairo;  but  the  vacant  piece  of  ground,  inside 
the  Jaffa  gate,  were  it  better  paved  and  kept,  might  be 
counted  tolerable  for  a  Syrian  town.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  and  business;  though  not  what  we  call 
bustle,  save  at  the  pilgrim  season;  and  the  city  is  not 
now  "  full  of  stirs,  a  tumultuous  city,  a  joyous  city," 
It.  »ll.  1  Its  inhabitants  are  in  general  poorly  clothed, 
save  on  gala-days,  when,  arrayed  in  every  colour,  they 
saunter  outside  the  gates  or  sit  down  in  groups  upon 
the  tombs. 

In  ancient  times  the  gates  were  more  numerous  than 

now  («c<r  Carptovtl  Annot  on  Uoodwtn't  Mote* and  Aaron,  p. 330- 330; 
Umt  deCivit  J  cms  p.  4OT-607;  Van  do  Velde't  Jerusalem  V  At 
present  only  rix  are  visible,  though  there  are  fragments 
of  others.  Of  these  "the  golden  gate"  is  built  up.  It 
is  on  the  east,  looking  right  up  to  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Bab-trRahmth  (gate  of  mercy),  and  sometimes 
Bah-ed  Dahariyth  (eternal  gate).  Its  double  arch  looks 
well  on  the  outside,  and  its  portico  within  (entered  only 
by  the  mosque),  with  its  Corinthian  monoliths,  is  still 
finer   (Tralll't  Jotephut,  vol.  t.  p.  «  ;  Oe  Saulcy.  toL  H.  p.  S3-SS ; 


•  The  indestructible  Titality  of  the  olive  root,  even  after  the 
•tern  h.a*  been  cut  over  or  destroyed  by  fire,  it  such,  tayt  tonl 
Nugent,  that  it  ha*  been  thought  that  the  tree*  on  Mount 
Olivet  at  thit  day  are  (hoots  of  the  olive*  of  the  dayt  of  our 
Lord  (Me  the  Syrian  Kxptnmtion  of  A  merman  Gmg  Sim",  p.  10). 
What  makes  thii  more  likely  in,  that  many  of  the  present 
ticthtemane  tree*  are  not  only  old,  but  have  two  or  three  (tenia, 
show-in;  that  they  are  •hoot*  of  older  trees,  which  have  been 
cut  over,  at  all  the  tree*  round  Jerusalem  were  bv  Titut, 
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Williams,  vol  II  p.  3S6  J71;  Fabrl,  vol,  1  p.  »»).  The  Bub-cl- 
Moharbeh  (near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  mosque)  is 
seldom  opened;  the  four  in  daily  use  are  the  Bab-el- 
Khulil  (Hebron  or  Jaffa  gate,  2504  feet  above  aea),  on 
the  south-west;  the  Bab-el- AmAd  (Damascus  or  Pillar 
pate),  on  the  north-went,  where  there  are  the  remain* 
of  a  very  ancient  gateway;  the  Bab-el- Hotta  (little  or 
St.  Stephen^  gate),  to  the  east;  the  Babel- Sebi- Daiid 
(Zion  or  David  gate),  on  the  south.  There  is  little 
probability  that  these  have  exactly  preserved  the  origi- 
nal outlets  of  the  city  (except  in  the  case  of  the  "  golden 
gate");  as  the  city  has  been  so  much  contracted  from 


(363.)     Interior  of  the  Golden  Gate    From  a  view  bj  CaUterwocc. 


its  former  dimensions,  that  the  gates  must  be  differ- 
ently placed,  though,  it  may  he,  somewhat  in  the  old 
direction.  Several  Arabic  inscriptions,  on  the  Jaffa 
gate  and  elsewhere,  mention  that  the  present  walls 
were  built  (or  rebuilt  rather)  by  Sultan  Suleiman,  in 
the  f48th  year  of  the  JJegira,  or  1543  of  our  era;  pro- 
bably on  the  line  of  the  old  walls  of  Hadrian,  which 
had  again  and  again  been  breached  and  shattered. 
The  peculiar  rebating  or  edge-indentation  of  the  stones 
in  many  places,  shows,  however,  that  the  materials 
claim  a  Herodian,  if  not  a  Solomonian  antiquity.  The 
circumference  of  the  modern  walls  is  432(1  yards,  or 
about  2}  English  miles  (Robinson,  vol.  L  p.  nu>;  Barclay's  ear 
ofU>«  Great  King,  p  O0-«2>.  Tlie  inside  ledge  (a  few  feet 
from  the  top)  is  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  any  one 
with  a  Bteady  head  to  walk  round  with  comfort.  In 
the  days  of  Josephus  the  walls  measured  33  stadia,  or 
upwards  of  4  miles  in  circuit  (J.  w.  b.  v.  ch.  t.  mcl  3;  suibo 

1  It  la  difficult  exactly  to  lay  down  the  additions  made  to  the 
city  in  the  days  of  the  kings.  In  Kicperfs  large  school  map 
tl>eru  ii  an  attempt  at  this,  and  alao  in  the  map  appended  to 
the  article  in  the  .Viiyum  of  Ctauieal  Antiqvilir$,  The*e  give 
an  idea  of  what  was  done  by  l.'xziah  IS  Ch.  xxvi.  10),  Jotham 
(2  Ch  xxril.  :i>,  Hexekiah  (2  Ch.  xxxii.  £),  and  Manaaaeh  (2Ch. 
xxxiii.  14).  We  learn  Uiat  at  the  time  of  some  of  the  groat 
cistern  invasions  there  were  breaches  in  the  "city  of  David" 
(I*  xxii.  OX  '•<■  tlie  old  wall  which  defended  Mount  Zion. 
and  that  for  the  repairing  of  this  wall,  the  bourn  of  "  Jerusalem" 
(the  city  proper)  were  broken  down. 

*  Perhaps  t here  are  (An r  spot*  alluded  to  here ;  thus  — 

(1)  Zioit  hath  despised  tltee  (understood  though  not  expressed). 

(2)  The  daughter  of  Zion  (tlae  los-vr  and  feebler  city). 

(3)  The  daughter  of  this  lourr  city  (i  t  the  outskirts  and  un 

fortified  suburbs)  hath  shaken  her  head  at  thee. 
We  know  that  in  Scripture  the  "daughter  of  a  city"  is  some 


■ays  oo  stadia,  b.  xri  ch.  2,  sect  se).  In  the  days  of  the  Atav 
lnonreans,  or  Asmoneans  (for  both  forms  are  usedi,  the 
city  was  smaller;  in  those  of  Neheiniah  yet  smaller, 
and  in  those  of  David  smaller  «UU;  yet  probably  occu- 
pying more  ground  to  the  west  and  south  than  at 
present.1 

5.  The  dinun$io*i  and  configuration  of  tkt  riff.— 
Frequently  in  Scripture,  Zion  is  used  as  the  name  for 
the  whole  four-hilled  platform;  but  more  generally, 
especially  in  the  psalms  and  prophets,  we  find  a  double 
designation  applied  to  the  city,  "Zion  and  Jerusalem." 
That  this  is  not  a  mere  reduplication,  and  that  the  two 
names  point  out  separate  places,  is  evident  from 
such  passages  as  the  following:  "Solomon  as- 
sembled all  the  elders  of  Israel  unto  king  Solomon 
in  Jenualem,  that  they  might  bring  up  the  ark  oaf 
of  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion,"  i  U  nil  L 
"  The  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Zion,  hath  dttpittd 
thee  (Zion  the  strong  fort);  (even)  the  daughter 
of  Jtnualem  (the  less  fortified  city)  hath  thaln 
her  he  id  at  thee,"  2  KL  xix.  n*  "  Out  of  JerutaUm 
shall  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  they  that  escape 
out  of  Mount  Zion"  (IK  31).  "In  Salem  is  his 
tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion,"  pi 
Iiivl  2.  "Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  deso- 
lation," Is.  liiv.  to.  "Zion  shall  be  ploughed  like 
a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,"  J* 
xwi  i«;  mi.  UL  11.  These  are  a  few  out  of  the  many 
places  (upwards  of  forty)  in  which  the  two  places 
are  spoken  of  in  this  distinct  way.  And  though 
each  of  these  names  is,  in  other  places,  used  to 
designate  the  trWr  city,  yet  this  very  frequent 
duality  of  designation  indicates  the  twofold  char- 
acter of  the  city,  as  made  up  of  the  fortress  (Zion) 
with  the  houses  and  palaces,  Pa.  alrtil.  13,  clustering 
round  it  on  one  hill,  and  the  town  itself  (Salem  I  on 
the  other;  giving  rise  perhajet  to  the  dual  form  of  the 
name  for  the  whole,  Jerutalayim  (Oceen.  Lex.;  Jones' Proper 
Names  of  the  O.T.;  Simonis  Onomaat.  V.T.  p.  262,  W,  "  '*  gewdasa 
urbia  partem,  eupcrtorcut  c  lnfcriorem;"  Simnnls  Ooanaet  NT 
p.  70, 77;  The  Proper  Names  of  the  0  T.  arranged  alphabetical!!,  St 
p.  no,  i&w).  This  form  of  expression  thus  becomes  not 
tautological,  but  strictly  accurate  and  exact.  Though 
this  twofold  division  has  quite  disappeared  from  the 
modern  city  (the  only  trace  of  it  being  tlie  depression 
which  runs  from  the  north-west  of  the  mosque  to  the 
Damascus  gate);  it  was  recognized  by  the  rabbinical 
writers,  who  speak  of  "the  upper  and  lower  markets," 
allowing,  as  a  Jewish  traveller  remarks,  "that  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah,  at  least,  and  probably  before,  this  dis- 
tinction was  known"  (Schwari**  Pal  p  24«).  The  word 
"market "  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  (the 

adjoining  suburb,  or  village,  or  dependent  city,  aa  "  Bethel  sod 
her  daughters*  (I  Ch.  vii.  28);  "Daughter  of  Zidon "  =  Tyrt 
(U  xxiii.  12);  "S. loin  and  her  daughters "  =  Gomorrba,  *c 
(Kae  xvi.  53);  "Uaxn  and  her  daughters"  (Jo*,  xr  4"l  Tbro» 
Zion.  or  the  "  npper  city,"  the  "  city  of  DevM,"  is  the  •«*«■; 
8a)em  or  Jehus,  the  lower  city,  is  the  liauokttr  (Aim  is  tb» 
mount  of  the  ilauijhttr  of  Zion,  la.  xvi.  1;  xxxvii  22..  tl* 
daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  the  northern  suburb  at  the 
lower  city  on  B*»t\<i,  which  was  afterwards  surrraiiidnl  by  th» 
third  wall  (Joa.  J.  W.  r.  4,  ".).    We  may  notice  that  it  is  imp* 
sible  to  aaoerUin  the  original  height*  of  any  of  these  hills:  all 
of  them  having  been,  at  different  time*,  considerably  IsreUeJ 
Were  it  the  case,  as  Dr.  Whitty  says,  that  JoMpho*  gixe>  the 
depth  of  the  Tympreon  as  50  cubiU  (Whitty.  p,  S471.  we  eouH 
get  some  idee  of  the  elevation  of  Zion  and  Akra ;  but  Joseph** 
doe*  not  msk*  this  statement.    II*  say*  that  the  rook  en  whs* 
Antouia  stood  was  60  cubit*  ;  but  that  is  all  (J  W.  t.  i,  S) 
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expression  in  Eze.  xxvii.  13,  17,  kc.  meaning  mcrchan- 
diie  rather  than  marttt),  and  there  are  only  three  re 
ferenoes  to  market  and  market-places  in  the  Apocrypha; 
but  Josephus  gives  us  some  very  explicit  statements  a* 
to  the  division  of  the  city  into  two  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  lower  market-place  \iyopa\.   Thus  he  writes, 
"  The  city  was  f ortified  by  three  walls,  save  iu  those 
parts  where  it  was  girt  with  inaccessible  valleys;  for 
there  there  was  but  one  wall  (wtpttoXoi).    The  city  was 
constructed  with  one  part  facing  the  other  (amirpo- 
<fvwm\  upon  two  hills  (Xo*>ot),  which  are  separated  by 
a  middle  valley,  at  which  the  houses,  rising  one  above  the 
other"  (IrdXXifXoc — not  "corresponding,"  n.-  Whiston 
translates,  but  "placed  one  above  the  other  in  great 
numbers" — "alter  super  ot  post  alteram,  creber  et 
continuas;  .  .  .  alia  aliis  superposita  sine  intercea- 
sione  aut  interstitio  et  intercapedine,"  steph.  The*  m|  ti. 
p.W74.iS76,VaipYW.)— end.    Of  these  hills,  that  which 
holds  the  upper  city  is  by  much  the  higher,  and  in 
breadth  more  straight  {IB&repot;  less  curved;  non  obli- 
quus  vel  tortuosus;  steph.  The*,  vol  »ii  p.  non).    On  ac- 
count of  its  strongly  fortified  character  (6ia  rV  «xvp6- 
nrra)  it  was  called  the  fortress  (^povpto*)'  by  David  the 
king,  who  was  the  father  of  Solomon,  who  first  built 
the  temple;  among  us  it  is  called  the  upper  market- 
place.   But  the  other  hill,  called  Akra,  and  sustaining 
the  under  city,  is  convex.  {iftQiitvprot,  utrinque  incurvus, 
utrinquc  gibbosus,  Scapula*  L«* — used  of  the  moon  in 
her  third  quarter.    Akra  was  unlike  the  upper  hill, 
which  was  itraight,  in  that  part  which  was  opposite  to 
the  lower  hill,  thus  broadening  the  valley  between.) 
Opposite  this  was  a  third  hill,  naturally  lower  than 
Akxa,  and  formerly  separated  from  the  other  by  a 
broad  valley.    But  afterwards,  when  the  Asamonaeans 
reigned,  they  filled  up  the  valley  with  earth,  wishing 
to  join  the  city  to  the  temple,  and  having  demolished 
the  top  of  Akra,  they  made  it  leas  elevated,  that  the 
temple  might  overtop  it.*    Now  the  valley  called  the 
Valley  of  the  Cheeaemakers,  which  we  have  spoken  of 
as  dividing  the  hill  of  the  upper  from  Unit  of  the 
city,  reached  as  far  as  Siloam,  a  fountain,  swee 
abundant,  which  we  call  by  this  name.  On  the  outside, 
moreover,  these  two  hills  of  the  city  were  encircled  by 
deep  valleys,  and  on  account  of  the  precipices  on  both 
side*,  it  was  nowhere  accessible"  (Jewish  Wars, t. 4, l). 

Here  then  we  have  three  hills  described.  The  highest 
(tyijXortpoj  roXXy)  is  that  on  which  the  fortress  of 
David  was  built,  via.  Zion,  which  sustained  the  "  upper 
market-place."'  The  second  was  called  Akra,  and  sus- 
tained the  lower  city;  and  the  third,  lower  than  Akra, 
and  right  opposite  to  it,  sustained  the  temple,  which 

1  Tli*  Hebrew  of  2  3a.  v.  7  is  .TITO  {mitntdak),  the  tort;  the 

Acpt.  gives  easst*;*):  Josephus  himself  in  another  place  call,  it 
Am(»  (Ant.  vii.  S,  l>-this  Akra  muit  be  distinguish* I  from  the 
hill  of  that  name  (J.  W.  b.  v.  4,  l)-and  is  used  not  only  by 
Joeept.ua.  but  also  in  the  Apocryphal  author,  for  a  fort:  ««<« 
sc.  rikit,  summa  urbs,  lumma  urbis  purs,  arc,  munitio  (Biels 
,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  59X  The  hut  Akra  may  take  its  name 
the  Hebrew  -in*,  i.t.  the  hill 


signifying  "west." 
borrowed  from  the 


bill ;  "  behind,"  In  Hebrew  orientation, 
In  Talmudical  Hebrew,  Akra  has  been 
UreeJc  to  denote  "fort." 

*  iv«f,  caenmen,  faatigiam  (Steph.  Tktt.)  These  levelling*, 
which  took  place  once  and  again,  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
its  to  Judge  of  the  original  heights  of  the  lulls  of  Jerusalem  by 
their  present  elevations. 

*  In  the  Talmudie  writings  the  "upper  Silk"  and  "lower 
8ok"  are  recognised  according  to  the  Joseph  an  division  (Schwans 
Palutine,  p.  2*3).   80k  la  •  street"  In  Bible  Hebrew;  In  rab- 


was  thus  so  much  overlooked  by  the  buildings  on  the 
upper  parts  of  Akra  that  the  Aaamomeans  levelled 
the  top,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  in  dote  prox- 
imity to  the  temple;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the 
proximity  that  made  the  height  so  unpleasant.  The 
temple-hill  still  remained  lower  than  the  other  two, 
for  it  formed  a  sort  of  centre,  round  which,  and  upfront 
which,  tier  upon  tier,  the  city  gently  rose,  like  an 
amphitheatre  (Antlq.  xi.11,5),  or,  like  a  fan,  spreading  itself 
out  over  the  easy  slopes  of  Zion  and  Akra.  These 
twin  hills  formed  the  original  groundwork  of  the  whole 
of  what  we  call  Jerusalem;  the  other  heights,  Moriah, 
Bezetha,  and  Ophel  (or  Ophlas,  as  Joseph  us  calls  it), 
being  quite  secondary.  On  Zion  stood  the  great  fort 
of  the  Jebusites  which  David  took,  >Bst  6;  on  Akra 
stood  the  city  called  Jehus,  Ju  xli.  io;  i  Ch.  xi  s,  or  Salem, 
in  the  days  of  Melchizedek,  and  Jeburi,  Joe.  xnil  r»,  in 
the  time  of  the  Jebusite  possession.  In  after  ages  a 
splendid  city  of  palaces  sprung  up  round  the  fort  of 
Zion;  but  still  the  "City,"  originally  so  called,  stood 
upon  Akra,  and  the  two,  though  often  used  the  one  for 
the  other,  were  still  distinguished ;  much  a 
and  "  the  City  "  are  still  both  distinguished 
yet  interchanged  with  each  other.  , 

This  distinction  is  brought  out  very  explicitly  in  the 
statement  which  Josephus  gives  us  of  the  original  cap- 
ture of  th«  fort.  He  tells  us  that  David  first  took  the 
"  lower  city  "  by  force;  and  then  proceeded  to  attack 
the  citadel— viz.  the  citadel  of  that  which  became 
afterwards  the  vpptr  city,  or  Zion  (Ant  tii.j.i);  as  we 
read,  "  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  the  same  is 
the  city  of  David,"  isa.v.7;  and  he  "  dwelt  in  the  fort, 
and  called  it  the  city  of  David,"  eh.T.»;  l  Cb.  sit  6,7. 
Josephus  then  mentions  David's  erection  of  his  palace, 
evidently  in  the  upper  city;  and  then  adds  that  "he 
encompassed  the  loiter  city,  and  having  joined  it  to 
the  citadel,  made  the  whole  one  body;4  and  having 
walled  it  round,  committed  the  charge  of  the  walls  to 
Joab"  (Ant  t|i.  z,t).  From  all  this  it  becomes  very 
clear  (1.)  that  the  upper  city  was  Zion;  (2.)  that  "the 
castle,"  or  "stronghold  of  Zion,"  is  what  Josephus 
calls  the  citadel  (to  fpovptor,  and  also  t)  dsyxi);  (3 .)  that 
the  hill  Akra  is  quite  distinct  from  this  citadel,  though 
Josephus  gives  the  same  name  to  both;  (4.)  that  the 
"  upper  city  "  lay  to  the  south,  as  may  be  seen  in  tho 
details  of  the  siege,  in  which  Titus  first  poured  down 
from  the  northern  height  of  Scopus,  scaled  the  outer 
or  third  wall,  pushed  through  Bezetha,  scaled  the 
second  wall  which  circled  Akra,  and  then  laid  siege  to 
the  temple;  and  lastly  to  the  upper  city. 

The  one  objection  to  this  is,  that  in  Ps.  xlviii.  2,  Zion 


binical  Hebrew  "market;"  and  also  in  Arabic;  as  we  find  in 
Jerusalem  to  this  day,  where  wo  hare  £iii-el-lahcm,  Sui-llab  el- 
AmOd,  kc  Josephus  sneaks  of  the  shops  or  markets  of  the 
wool-merchants,  the  cloth-merchants,  the  braziers,  *c  (J,  W 
v.  8,  IX  These  seem  to  have  chiefly  occupied  the  Tyroptton.  a 
valley  of  greater  breadth  than  many  topographers  assign  to  it. 
Jeremiah  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  inhabitant  or  inhalntress 
of  "the  valley  "  (ch.  xxi.  13),  and  in  another  of  the  inhabitant 
of  "  the  fortress  "  and  his  "  wares  "  (ch  x.  1 7),  as  if  the  fortress 
city  as  well  as  the  valley  had  its  merchants.  Among  the  many 
kinds  of  merchants  mentioned  both  by  Josephus  and  the  rabbis, 
chetteaumgtri  are  never  mentioned,  which  shows  that  it  was  not 
from  them  or  their  trade  that  the  Tyropcron  took  its 
The  rabbis  are  very  particular  in  their  allusions  to  che 
cheese-making,  yet  they  never  allude  to  any  part  of  the  city  as 
occupied  by  its  makers. 

<  See  Ps  exxli.  S,  "  Jerusalem,  she  that  is  bailded.  is  as  a 
city  which  is  joined  to  itself  together,"  is  the  striking  language 
of  the  original  Hebrew  |  very  like  that  of  Josephus. 
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seems  to  be  spoken  of  m  north;  and  on  this  CeUarius 
and  Lightfoot  insist  Reland  has  fully  met  them  (Pol 
p.  sir.  ssn;  Ant.  Raw  p.  t);  but  the  best  answer  is  tlie  paral- 
lelism of  the  passage;  according  to  Hebrew  structure, 
thus  :— 

Great  i*  Jehovah,  and  greatly  to  be  praised! 

In  the  city  of  our  Owl  (Salem,  or  the  "  city  "), 
In  the  mountain  of  hi>  holiness  (Zion), 

Fair  of  situation,  joy  of  all  the  html 1 
Mount  Zion ; 

Tus  hidbs  or  the  Mouth.  (Axra.) 
The  city  of  the  great  King.    (The  tchoh.) 

Thus  "the  sides  of  the  north"  is  the  designation  for 
"the  city  "  proper,  or  lower  market,  on  Akra,  as  con- 
trasted with  Zion;  and  the  two  together,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  or  as  Josephus  speaks,  "  as  one  body,"  are  called 
"the  city  of  the  great  king."  Again,  in  Is.  xiv.  13, 
we  find  the  same  division  and  designation,  when  the 
king  of  Babylon,  marching  against  Jerusalem,  thus 
boasts  himself :-- 

I  will  attend  into  heaven, 

I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  star*  of  God ; 

I  will  lit  on  the  mount  of  the  congregation  (Zion\ 

(I  Will  tit)  IN*  THE  SIDES  OF  THE  NORTH  (AkrU). 

The  apocryphal  books  do  not  help  us  in  fixing  the 
location  of  Zion  or  Sion.  Second  Esdras  and  first 
Maccabees  give  the  prefix  Mount;  the  others  omit  it. 
Only  in  one  place  are  Zion  and  Jerusalem  spoken  of 
tcjttker  as  in  the  Old  Testament  books,  Eoclm.  xxtri. 
is,  it.  Sion  is  certainly  so  far  identified  with  Moriah 
as  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  place  of  sacrifice,  Ecclus.  xxlv. 
10;  l  Mac.  t.  si.  But  then  the  inspired  writers  frequently 
do  the  same,  P»  ixxviii  «s,oo;  exxxit.  13;  either  recognizing 
Moriah  as  a  part  of  Zion,  or  using  Zion  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  whole  city,  Pi.  xlvlli.  12;  curt.  1;  Is.  L  27;  La.  L  4. 
"  Tho  Mount  Zion,"  however,  of  Ps.  lxxviii.  68,  seems 
singled  out  and  connected  with  the  tribe  of  Judalt — 
confirming  our  position  that  Zion  was  the  southern 
hill,  and  that  the  southern  part  of  Jerusalem  belonged 
to  Judah. 

The  northern  line  of  the  first  or  old  wall  went 
straight  from  Hippicus  to  the  temple,  along  the  south- 
ern ridge  of  the  Tyropceon,  protecting  Zion .  and  was 
the  strongest  of  the  three,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  valley  beneath.  The  second  wall,  like  an  irregular 
semicircle,  went  round  the  curve  of  Akra,  for  the 
defence  of  that  lull  and  city.    The  third  took  a  wide 


and  zigzag  sweep  round  the  north  hill,  where  the 
new  city,  Bezetha,1  stood.    The  temple  hill  originally 
stood  alone,  belonging  neither  to  Akra  (though  per- 
haps more  to  the  former  than  the  latter)  nor  Ziun; 
but  was  afterwards,  by  means  of  mounds  and  bridges, 
connected  with  both,  specially  with  Zion,  of  which  it 
was  reckoned  to  form  so  specially  a  part  that  Zion  it 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  temple  hill,  I  »  cxixu.  IX 
The  latter  however  is  occasionally  mentioned  separately 
even  in  Jeremiah's  time  (B.C.  610),  when  the  |impbet 
predicts  (1.)  that  Zion  should  be  ploughed  as  a  field; 
(2.)  that  Jerusalem  (the  main  city  which  stood  on  Aim) 
should  become  heaps ;  (3. )  that  the  mountain  of  tkt 
house  should  become  as  the  high  places  of  a  forest.' 

Between  Zion  and  Akra  there  was  the  valley  of  the 
Tyropceon — the  chief  valley  of  the  city  in  ancient  tune*, 
though  greatly  filled  up  in  after  ages.  From  Josephus' 
statement  as  to  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  (t6  a^ra 
lOvrtpot,  J.  w.  v.  4,1),  we  conclude  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  TyropoBon  ran  somewhat  from  W.  to  E.,  or  rather 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.;  but  that  as  it  approached 
Moriah,  it  bent  a  little  more  to  the  south,  till  it  ended 
at  Siloam,  where,  joining  itself  to  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  it  formed  an  open  space  of  somewhat  uneven 
ground,  in  which  the  kings'  gardens  once  were,  ami 
where  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation 
and  fruitfulness. 

As  Scripture  and  the  rabbinical  writers  never  men- 
tion the  Tyropceon,  but  speak  of  Hinnom  as  the  great 
valley  of  the  city;  and  as  Josephus  never  mention* 
Hinnom,'  but  speaks  of  the  Tyropceon  as  the  great 
valley;  the  conclusion  is  strongly  forced  upon  us  that 
Hinnom  and  the  Tyropceon  are  identical.  The  extreme 
I  southern  location  usually  assigned  to  Hinnom  is  com- 
i  paratively  a  modern  one,  and  the  deep  narrow  giea 

!  and  then  north  (in  the  tortuous  course  of  which  are  the 
i  two  large  pools  Birket-el-Mamilla  and  Birtet-es-Snltd^, 
[  is  more  likely  to  be  Gihon—  "tho  gorge  "-the  place 
of  the  bursting  forth  of  waters.    (;«r  'i-  See 

I  on  2  Ch.  xxxii.  30;  Oeten.  Lex.)  Scripture  places  Hinnom, 
not  on  the  touth  but  the  east — "go  forth  unto  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  which  is  by  the  entry  of 
the  etut-gatc,'"  Je.  xlx.  t;  marg.  Sun-gate.  Ensebius  tells  us 
it  lay  close  by  the  wall  of  the  city,  towards  the  es.«t. 


I  was  the  hill,  and  oeuopolis  (««u.sWif )  wo*  the  city 
it,  or  on  part  of  it ;  for  Josephus  distinguishes  be- 
i  the  city  and  the  hill  (J.  W.  it  19, 1);  or  perliaps  Bexetha 
wan  a  suburban  village,  giving  its  name  to  the  hill,  and  signify- 
Ing  (not  the  "new  city,"  which  is  a  (trained  etymology)  feat 
"the  house  of  olives;"  pit  Zaytik,  an  olive;  B'th-:niieth,  the 

bouse  or  town  of  Olices  (See  Simon'*  OhomoM.  .V.  7\);  like  Beth- 
phage,  tite  bouse  of  jigs-  Bethany,  the  houte  of  rial*';  Bethe«ia 
(not  the  "bouse  of  mercy"),  but  of  tenter,  or  the  water-spring, 
mCTK-XVa  (Simon1*  Onomast.)    Thus  Bezetha  was  connected 

Wmane:  not  only  as  adjoining  it,  with  only  the  Kedron 
but  as,  the  one  the  olire-eilloge,  and  the  other  the 

nd  Olivet  are 


*  The  meaning  of  this  but  prediction  is  made  cW  by  1  Mac. 
iv.  38,  "They  saw  the  sanctuary  desolate,  and  the  altar  pro- 
faned,  and  the  galea  burned  up.  and  shrubs  proving  in  the  courts 
as  in  a  forest "  (see  also  Joe.  Ant.  xii.  7,  6).  The  cypresses  and 
» see*  in  many  porta  of  the  mosque  area  at  the 


the  "ploughing  of 
fulfilled,  if  Zion  be.  an  aome  think,  the  northern  hill, 
hill  has 
and  at 

The  nort A  hill  hat 


Valley,"  i.<.  the  Valley  of  I 
as  Eusehlat  writes  it.  This  Gennst  h-gate  was  a  gate  of  UK 
old  wall,  and  was  situated  some  little  way  eastward  (or  south- 
eost)  from  Hippicus,  where  the  old  wall  began.  Scripts*!  re- 
cognizes only  one  Ga  (K*!i  In  or  at  Jerusalem— Gay -Br*  ffiss«a 

—mentioned  upwards  of  twelve  times  (Jo  xv.  g,  Ac  )  Ca<*  * 
never  called  a  Gae,  and  Dean  Stanley',  derivation  of  ri  turn 
H'l  (necessitating  the  alteration  of  a  radical  letter),  it  impro- 
bable (Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  477).  RepHaim  is  not  called  a  <J*  tan 
an  Bass  (I 8a.  v.  18).  ATedVos  is  never  mentioned  in  connect** 
with  either  Gte  or  Rnut,  it  it  the  "srW  Kedron  "(2  8a  rv.  JJ', 
or  "  the  fltlds  of  Kedron  "  (4  Ki.  xxlii.  4).  Heoce.  the  "  Valley 
gate"  should  mean  the  Ge  Hinnom -gate.  i.e.  Gennsth  gsle  <«* 
la>ny  de  C.rit.  Jems.  p.  595).  It  la  almost  impossible  to  roaosfv 
of  or  near  the  Gennath-gaU  of 
lay  to  west  and  north ;  not  in 


at  all,  but  been  always  the  chief  site  of  the  city ;  and  th»  orr, 
r,  literally  built  on  "heaps."    This  is  to  us  demos 
that  the  south  hill  is  Zion,  according  toi 
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in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Onotnast)  Jerome  frequently 
allude*  to  it,  as  being  at  the  foot  of  Mortal: ,  as  watered 
bv  Siloam,  and  near  the  fuller's  pool  (Do  Loci*  Hebr.;  alao 
.nlM  x,  28-,  Je.  riL 3i);  Tophet  they  speak  of  as  "in 
between  the  potter  s  field  and  the  fuller  s 
pool).  The  old  Arabic  historians  and  travellers  are 
equally  explicit  as  to  its  location  (Ibn  B&tuuh,  p.  is,  in-, 
Jalal-Addin-«  UM  of  the  Temple,  p.  7.  143,  ISO;  Oriental  Trana.  8oc. 
edittou).  The  older  travellers  up  till  the  sixteenth  century 
adhere  to  this.  The  Jewish  writers  are  no  less  distinct 
(Li/htfoofi  Cent.  Chor  p.  77;  Tr»»cl«  of  retacbla,  edited  by  Beniach, 
p  «i).  Sandys  and  Maundrell  in  the  seventeenth  are 
amongst  the  earliest  who  adopt  the  new  location;  and 
Dr.  Robins  >n,  while  following  in  their  wake,  gives  uo 
reasons  for  departing  from  the  immemorial  topography 
of  Hinnom.  All  ancient  writers,  Christian,  Arabic, 
and  Jewish,  call  that  Hinnom  which  modern  travellers 
call  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon. 

The  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  as 
stated  twice  over  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  this.  That  of  Judah,  running  irregularly 
westward,  is  thus  stated,  Jo*,  n  s,  "  the  border  went  up 
by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  unto  the  south  aide 
of  the  Jebusite  (or  Jebusi);  the  same  is  Jerusalem  (not 
the  south  side  of  Zion,  the  citadel;  but  of  Akra,  the 
city,  viz.  between  the  two  hills  and  the  upper  and 
lower  cities);  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  (Akra)  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom, westward  (i.e.  which  lies  tcutieard,  for  before  = 
east — east  of  the  m-tt  extremity  of  Hinnom);  which  is 
at  the  end  of  the  valley  of  the  giants,  northward  "  (i.e. 
which  hill  is  at  the  end  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Rephaim).  That  of  Benjamin,  running  eastward,  is 
similarly  stated,  Jo*, itm.  is,  "the  border  came  down  to 
the  end  of  the  mountain  (Akra),  that  Ueth  before 
(east  of)  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  which 
is  in  the  valley  of  the  giants  on  the  north  (which  is  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Rephaim),  and  descended  to 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to  the  side  of  Jebusi  on  the 
south  (i.e.  the  south  side  of  the  lower  city,  and  the 
north  of  the  upper),  and  descended  to  Enrogel." 
Thus,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  metropolis  of 
the  land  was  divided  between  Judah  and  Benjamin ; 
Judah  possessing  Zion  and  Benjamin  Akra.  Hence 
it  is  said  that  "the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Judah,"'  Joe.  xr.  t3;  and  again,  that  "the  Jebusites  dwell 
with  the  children  of  Benjamin,'"  3a.  I  il 1 

6.  Relation  of  the  Tyropoton  to  the  city. — But  how 
do  we  account  for  the  name  Tyropceon,  as  the  Jose- 
phan  designation  of  Hinnom? 

The  nomenclature  of  Josephus  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received;  and,  if  properly  in- 
vestigated, would  elucidate  some  of  the  obscurities 
of  Biblical  topography.  It  generally  keeps  pretty  close 
to  the  Hebrew;  but  like  that  of  the  Septuagint,  is 
rather  arbitrary  in  its  spelling  and  also  in  its  transla- 
tion of  names.  He  sometimes  gives  the  Hebrew  name 
just  as  we  have  it,  or  very  slightly  altered;  and  some- 
times he  translates  it;  and  in  several  of  these  translations 
his  etymology  is  at  fault,  and  he  evidently  knew  Greek 
more  intimately  than  Hebrew.  He  sometimes  gives  us 
the  Hebrew  in  one  place  and  the  Greek  in 
in  the  case  of  the  north  hill 


1  See  Lightfoota  Temple,  p  3,  161.  The  Jewiah  tradition  «ai 
that  "  the  mountain  of  the  temple  lav  in  the  lot  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin;  the  line  of  division  ooming  along  the 
•oath  cast  corner  of  the  altar." 


which  in  one  place  be  calls  Zo^d,  from  the  Hebrew 
(Ant  xi.  8,6),  and  in  others  Scosot  (J.  W.  tt  is,  4;  t.  a,  s), 
translating  into  Greek.  In  hi*  translations  there  are 
several  things  which  one  cannot  help  thinking  to  be 
mistakes.  He  describes  in  one  place  the  great  Roman 
anVs,  or  xptot  (battering-ram),  and  informs  us  that  the 
Jews  called  it  nico  (conqueror)  from  the  Greek.  Had 
he  said  that  the  Roman*  thus  named  it,  from  its  con- 
quering power,  we  could  thus  have  understood  Rteo; 
but  when  it  is  the  Jewish  name  that  he  is  giving,  we 
incline  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  n=j,  (to  smite, 

strike,  destroy,  SKI  ill  19;  1  Ch.  xx.  1;  aceGeaen.),  that  is 
the  origin  of  the  name,  q.d.  "the  destroyer,"  the 
"  smitcr"  (J  w.  t.  7,  i).  Again,  in  speaking  of  the 
formidable  missile  projected  by  the  Roman  liallista 
against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  he  mentions  that  the 
Jews  on  the  walls  watched  its  motions,  and  gave  warn- 
ing of  its  approach  by  the  cry  vtht  tpxtrat,  "  the  son 
cometh;"  here  also  translating  inaccurately;  for  they 
evidently  cried  not,  as  this  would  imply,  ¥gf\  jtj,  "  the 
ton  cometh,"  but  K3.  "the  $tone  cometh."  The 
Amygdaloid  pool  of  this  historian  may  possibly  be  the 
Migdol-pool,  "  tower-pool n  (J.  w,  ?.  11,4);  the  Struthiut 
or  "  sparrow- pool"  (lb )  may  be  "flock -pool,"  or  "sheep- 
pool  0  (mhey,  Ashtoroth  =  flock,1  the  word  rendered  by 

v  .- 

the  Sept.  s-e^mw  in  De.  vii.  13,  kc.),  which  was  near 
Antonia  (J.  w.  v.  ti,  4),  just  about  the  place  where  the 
modern  Birket-es-Serain  (called  by  old  pilgrims  pitcina 
probatica,  and  by  modern  travellers  Bethesda)  lies. 
The  Sokwp  Ayopa,  or  "  wood- market,"  as  it  has  been 
rendered  ("  materia  forum,"  by  Hudson,  vol.  a  p.  jw), 
may  possibly  be  the  square  or  street  into  which  the 
people  congregated,  as  when  Ezra  addressed  them, 
jfe.  till  1,  from  p>^t  (duchan),  the  well-known  rabbinical 

word  for  the  desk  or  pulpit  from  which  the  priests 
blessed  and  addressed  the  people  (Leii't  Lingua  Sacra). 
We  have  no  reference  to  a  "wood-market"  elsewhere 
in  Josephus;  and  though  the  rabbins  speak  of  a  cham- 
ber in  the  temple  called  a  "wood-room,"  where  the 
wood  for  the  altar  was  examined,  yet  they  mention  no 
public  opa  of  this  kind  (Ugbtfoofe  Temple,  awl  hit  Cent 
chotogr.)  They  do,  however,  speak  very  frequently  of 
the  place  called  Dukana,  where  the  priests  blessed  the 
people  when  assembled  together  (Llghtfoot's  Temple,  p.  im). 

It  is  not  unlikely  then,  that  the  Tyropceon  was  a 
word  which  Josephus  had  mistranslated.  Nor  in 
saying  so  do  we  impeach  his  scholarship,  any  more 
than  we  do  that  of  Ducange,  when  we  point  to  his 
blunder  in  deriving  Saracen  from  Sarah  the  wife  of 
Abraham;  or  than  that  of  the  seventy  Alexandrian 
rabbis,  when  we  point  to  their  translation  in  Ps.  lxviii. 
16,  of  0'J:3J  (heights)  by  rrrvpunipov,  the  "cheese- 
made  "  bill.  If  seventy  learned  Jews  mistook  the  above 
Hebrew  word  for  another,  very  like  it  in  sound  and 
spelling,  (d*U3*,  garnoonetm,  high  hills,  for  rWk  J7fI™- 

•St*  T   •  V 

nah,  cheese),  why  should  not  a  less  learned  Jew  mis 
take  Djruu,  gibeninnom,  for  cheese-makers,  and  trans- 
late it  rvpvwoiot,  seeing  the  Hebrew  words  are  so  very 

*  Here  probably  an  old  tower  etood  (afterwards  abaorbed  in 
Antonia)  called  Atktnrrtk-lovxr  —  flock-tower  AthtorUk  wae 
confounded  with  Slrato;  and  hence  we  have  "  Btrato'a-tower," 
near  Antonia,  where  Antigonus  was  assassinated  by  order  of  his 

I  brother  Ariatobulua  (Ant  xiii.  11,  J).  If  the  above  etymology 
be  accepted,  it  will  eolre  a  great  critical  poxxle  as  to  the  origin 

[  of  the  name  "  Strato's  tower." 
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similar?  The  mistake  of  the  Septuagint  is  ao  like  that 
of  Josephus  as  to  give  tome  probability  to  our  etymolo- 
gical conjecture;  and  ao  to  confirm  the  universal  Jewiah 
tradition  that  Uinnom  and  theTyropo?on  are  the  same. 
Schwarz'a  derivation  of  it  from  the  similarity  of  tuhpoth 
or  shephoth  (the  dung-gate,  No.  IL  IJ;  UL.  is),  to  shephoth, 
which  ia  used  to  aignify  "  cheeae"  in  2  Sa.  xvii.  29,  is 
inadmissible  (Pai««Une,  p.  2a). 

The  Tyropceon  ended  at  Siloam  (Jo«.  J.w.  v.  4,1);  and 
it  began  at  <>r  about  Hippicua,  for  Joaephua  merely 
aaya  that  tlie  old  icall  began  at  that  tower;  but  doea 
not  affirm  that  the  valley  actually  began  there,  though, 
of  course,  it  must  have  commenced  somewhere  near  it. 
We  know  where  Siloam  ia;  as,  notwithstanding  the 
displacements  and  doubts  of  Lightfoot,  Reland,  and 
Alford,  it  ia  one  of  the  beat- ascertained  spot*  of  Jeru- 
salem topography;  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  city, 
and  though  in  ruins,  and  perhaps  not  the  veritable  tank 
of  Joaephua,  retaining  the  name  of  Silwan  to  this  da;  • 
But  where  was  Hippicua  1  Somewhere  north trard,  as 
Joaephua  tells  us  (J.  V.v.«,t),  not  wpbi  iwv,  but  card 
^o,y  a* ;  so  that  we  must  look  for  it  somewhere  in  the 
north-west  quarter  of  the  city,  not  of  Zion  merely. 
This,  of  itself,  makes  tu  doubt  the  usual  location  of 
this  tower — at  the  modern  Kalah,  or  castle;  for  the 
castle  lies  towards  the  \cttt  tntirtly,  or  rather  south- 
west, and  not  north  in  any  sense.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  doubt;  and  as  the  main  topographical 
controversies  regarding  the  city  turn  on  the  lite  of  this 
tower,  we  must  examine  the  point. 

This  great  oblong  tower  has  been  in  former  times 
accounted  the  representative  of  the  castle  of  David. 


13W-1     The  Casta  of  Da»U  and  Jaila-fate.-From  a  photograph 
byUMBtT.  W.B.BrM<«. 


It  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Bound eaux  "  Pilgrim,"  nor 
by  Eusebius,  nor  by  subsequent  writers  for  some  cen- 
turies; from  which  we  conclude  that  it  was  not  then 
the  commanding  object  which  it  is  now.  In  crusading 
times  it  was  known  as  the  castle  of  the  Pisans,  because 
repaired  and  dwelt  in  by  them  in  the  crusading  age 
(Laffl,  VLaggio  al  Santo  Sepolcro,  p.  334,  US;  Waits,  Lahore*  God- 
frsdi.p.  <»).  Occupying  the  highest  point  of  Zion,  it  is 
the  most  elevated  building  in  modern  Jerusalem,  and 
may  well  be  the  relic  of  David's  fortress,  or  rather  of 
the  Jebusite  stronghold  which  he  took.  That  it  is 
Hippicua  rests  on  no  proof;  that  it  is  not,  admits  of 


much.    Josephus  is  our  only  informant  as  to  Hippicai; 
and  the  measurements  of  the  modern  castle  do  nut  ror- 
respond  vith  hit  statement*  in  any  particular.    (1.)  He 
says  that  Hippicua  was  solid  within  up  to  the  height  of 
thirty  cubits  (J.  w.  ».  «,  i).    The  present  tower  is  not 
solid,  and  bears  no  marks  of  having  been  so.    (2.)  Uc 
tells  ua  that  Hippicus  was  a  tetragon  or  square;  the  pre- 
sent tower  is  not,  as  the  southern  exceeds  the  eastern 
side  by  about  fourteen  feet.    (3.)  He  gives  twenty- 
five  cubits  (above  forty- three  feet)  as  the  length  of 
each  aide  of  the  square.    The  present  tower  is  fifty- 
six  feet  by  seventy;  and  as  Joaephua  never  dimiaitka 
but  sometime*  exaggerates  the  dimensions  of  his  mira- 
bilia,  we  are  quite  sure  that  his  measurements  could 
not  apply  to  the  present  castle.    (4.)  He  is  very  parti 
cular  as  to  the  six  of  the  stones  of  the  different  tower*, 
specifying  some  as  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen  broad,  and 
eight  deep.    The  largest  stone  in  the  present  fortress 
ia  thirteen  feet  long  and  three  feet  and  a  half  broad. 
Instead  therefore  of  the  present  tower  "  tallying  well 
enough  with  the  description  of  Hippicus"  by  Josephus, 
as  Dr.  Robinson  says  (»oi  L  p.  sot),  it  varies  from  it  to 
entirely  that  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  there  is 
nearly  all  the  proof  that  the  circumstances  admit  of 
that  the  modern  castle  is  not  the  ancient  totter  of  Herod't 
friend.    A  square  tower  and  an  oblong  one,  a  solid 
tower  and  a  hollow  one,  a  tower  seventy  feet  broad  and 
one  forty  feet  broad,  a  tower  on  the  north  of  a  city 
and  one  at  the  south,  are  very  different  things. 

7.  Beginning  of  the  old  leall.—The,  old  wall  then, 
and  the  Tyropceon  which  it  overhung,  did  not,  we  think, 
begin  at  the  modem  citadel.    Where  then  did  these 
commence? 

The  only  still  perceptible  valley 
in  Jerusalem,  at  this  day,  is  that 
near  the  Damascus  gate  and  in- 
wards, from  north-west  to  south- 
east. There  the  ground  fall*  low, 
as  one  Bees  very  distinctly  when 
standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives; 
and  ere  the  rubbish  of  centuries 
was  poured  into  it  must  have 
been  still  lower.1  May  not  this 
be  the  Tyropceon  ?  Of  course,  it 
would  slope  upward  on  both 
sides  considerably,  and  Hippicus 
would  be  at  some  little  distance 
west,  or  west  by  north  of  the 
Damascus  gate.  Some  great 
tower  once  stood  at  the  present 
projecting  angle  of  the  western 
wall,  where  we  find  the  Kalat-tl- 
Jal&d  (castle  of  Goliath  =  Giant- 
castle),  the  ' '  turris  angularia  "  <A 
the  crusaders,  and  the  "  Tancred  i 
tower"  of  their  successors  (Waba's Labors* Godfredi. p  ui. 
at),  "  It  consists  of  a  large  square  area  or  platform, 
built  up  solidly  of  rough  stones,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  height.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  this  platform 
are  the  remains  of  a  higher  square  tower,  built  of  small 
unhewn  stones  cemented  together;  all  these  works 
seem  to  have  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  still  older 
wall"  (Robinson,  rot  L  p.  Sit;  toL  lit  198).  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes  this  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  second  or  third 
wall;  and  according  to  his  topography  it  might  be  so; 

•  "Deeply  hollow,-  snva  De  Ssulcy  (vol.  iL  p.  Ssll 
most  marked  valley  of  the««ty,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (vol  ul  »■>■ 
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but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  belonged  to  the  first  wall. 
W.  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  tower  this  was. 
But  probably  it  was  one  of  the  towers  that  Josephus 
describes  as  adjacent  to  Hippicus;  either  Phasaelus  or 
Mariamne.    For  we  believe  that  these  three  towers 
were  in  that  part  of  the  old  wall  which  went  north  and 
south,  not  east  and  west,  as  some  have  supposed.1  About 
three  years  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  the  AtAenetum 
describing  a  discovery  of  great  masses  of  wall -masonry, 
some  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  a  little  south  of 
the  traditional  "porta  judicial!*,'  marked  14  on  Van 
de  Velde's  Large  map  of  Jerusalem.    The  writer  sup- 
poses this  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  $teond  wall.  We 
rather  take  it  to  be  a  relic  of  the  fir$t,  confirming  our 
conjecture  that  the  first  wall  ran  somewhere  in  a  line 
from  a  little  south  of  the  Damascus  gate  to  the  west 
wall  of  the  Haram.    It  could  not,  of  course,  be  the 
third  wall ;  and  we  think  that  the  curve  of  the  ttcvnd 
wall  must  have  gone  considerably  further  north.  We 
do  not  dogmatize,  we  only  suggest;  a  few  excavations 
would  settle  the  question.    A  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Jerusalem  to  ourselves  mentions,  that  in  February  1801, 
when  workmen  were  digging  foundations  near  the 
I       Homo"  arch,  they  came  on  a  large  flat  stone, 
on  raising  which,  there  appeared  a  large  stream  of 
water  running  in  the  direction  of  the  mosque.  This 
marks  a  hollow  running  from  west  to  east;  and  indi- 
cates pretty  nearly  the  line  of  the  first  wall,  which 
went  along  the  southern  ridge  of  the  TyropcDon,  on  the 
high  ground  above  this  "  stream."'   A  straight  hue 
<the  first  wall  was  straight)  commencing  a  little  west  of 
the  Damascus  gate,  then  keeping  a  little  to  the  south 
of  this  stream,  till  it  reach  the  west  temple- wall,  would 
suit  well  the  position  of  that  part  of  the  first  wall 
which  went  eastward.    This  would,  singularly  enough, 
indicate  the  street  El-  Wdd  (the  Valley- street)  as  in  ]>art 
the  line  of  theTyropo?on.  (8t*v«nde  Velde's  map.)  It  would 
also  follow  "the  lane  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mills,"  wlueh 
began  at  the  Moghrehin-gate  and  found  its  way  up  to 
the  Damascus  gate  (Barclay,  p.  «»;  Mejlr-ed-dln,  dted  by  Bar- 
clay, p  »■>).    Mr.  Thrupp,  in  a  recent  letter  quoted  by 
Dr.   Whitty  (Water  Supply  of  Jerusalem,  pref.  p.  33),   in  a 
measure  seems  to  coincide  with  the  above  view,  only  he 
would  not  begin  the  Tyropmon  quite  so  far  up  aa  the 


As  we  are  of  those  who  believe  in  the  honesty  and 
substantial  accuracy  of  Josephus,  we  may  notice,  in 
passing,  a  statement  of  his  with  regard  to  the  towers 
in  this  wall,  which  has  been  set  down  by  many  as  an 
exaggeration.  It  has  been  said  that  there  could  be 
no  such  view  of  Arabia  from  them  as  he  describes. 
A  letter  from  a  Jerusalem  friend,  very  recently,  to  our- 
selves, gives  the  following  account  "Your  question 
about  Hippicus  especially  interests  us;  for  we  are  now 
living  in  a  house  at  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of 


1  A  French  author,  in  1422,  refer*  to  a  caatle  a  little  west  of 
the  city,  in  disrepair — "an  del  ton  de  la  ville  ver  portent  il  y  a 
un  i*tit  ctuutel  de-iempare  an  get  d'nn  canon  de  la  ville"  (Sur- 
rey of  K-iu/tt  and  Sfria,  by  Sir  Gilbert  de  lAnuor)  What  fort 
was  tli  llippicus,  aayi  1)  AnviUe.  There  ia  no  trace  of  any 
audi  ruina  outside  the  city  now.  Hut  aa  I.ani]oy's  viait  was  s 
century  before  the  present  walla  were  built,  the  Kal.it  el  Jul 'VI 
tnitcht  have  been  then  considerably  outaide,  arid  may  be  the 
:  i ;  i.  referred  to  by  this  old  traveller 

*  Wbltty  visited  this  (p.  197).  and  reckons  it  the  mere  leakage 
of  water  through  a  partition  wall,  deep  underground,  into  an 
ancient  vault,  which  wa*  descended  to  by  a  ladder.  He  thinks 
t  lie  vault  may  have  been  a  subterranean  military  jiaaaas"  leading 
It)  An Um ia,  though  afterwards  converted  into  a  cesspool. 


the  city,  close  to  the  remarkable  ruins  of  the  so-called 
Kalat-el-Jalud,  which  to  me  looks  far  more  like  Hip- 
picus than  'the  castle.'  We  have  been  enabled  once 
more  to  justify  Josephus.  From  the  upper  room  of 
this  house  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Moab 
mountains;  but  that  is  not  all.  We  have  also  a  peep 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  can  thus  testify  that  any  castle 
which  may  have  existed  here  in  Josephus'  time  must 
have  had  the  same." 

It  will  complete  our  statements  as  to  Hippicus  and 
the  TyrojKBon  to  mention  that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast 
gives  Miydal-Piku*  as  another  name  for  the  tower  of 
Hananeel  in  Je.  xxxi.  38,  and  Zee.  xiv.  10  (Lightfoot, 
Cent. choTogr.)  Schwarz  remarks,  "The  targumist  Jona- 
than Ben  Uzziel,  a  scholar  of  the  famous  Hillel  the 
elder,  lived  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  king  Herod. 
....  We  find  that  he  renders  Hananeel  by  Migdal- 
Pihu,  evidently  tower  of  Hippicus"  (PaicsUoe,  p.  iso,sm). 


This  is  curious,  but  determines  nothing.  Then  as  to 
the  Tyropoeon,  the  Chronicles  of  Rabbi  Joseph  speak 
of  "the  valley  between  the  two  mountains.  Mount 
Zion  to  the  west  and  Mount  Moriah  to  the  east"  (vol.  i 
p.  ~i,  7&).  This  would  coincide  with  Schwarz,  and  in  a 
measure  with  our  own  hypothesis;  but  it  completely 
overthrows  the  theory  of  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Fergusson.  According  to  Robinson  and  others 
the  west  wall,  extending  from  Psephiuus  on  the  north, 
to  the  modern  citadel  on  the  south,  nearly  a  mile,  had 
none  of  these  great  towers;  and  yet  it  waa  the  wall 
which  of  all  others  most  needed  them,  because  built  on 
nearly  level  ground,  or  rather  on  ground  whose  up- 
ward slope  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage.  It  was  the 
city's  weak  ]*>int,  and,  as  such,  assailed  by  all  invaders 
from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Romans.  According  to 
these  same  topographers  the  wall  running  eastward 
from  the  citadel  to  the  temple,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
had  no  less  than  three  immense  towers !  Yet  nowhere 
were  towers  lees  needed,  Boeing  it  could  not  lie  attacked 
till  the  other  two  walls  had  l»ecn  carried,  and  was  besides 
on  the  high  ridge  of  the  Tyroprron,  with  a  deep  valley 
underneath.  The  crowding  of  towers  on  the  city's 
strong  point  into  a  short  line  of  wall  where  they  were 
useless,  and  the  abstraction  of  them  from  the  city's 
weak  point,  viz.  the  long  line  of  western  wall  where 
they  were  indispensable,  is  a  species  of  fortification 
which  strikes  even  the  unmilitary  eye  as  not  a  little 
strange.  The  diagrams  Nos.  365,  366  will  best  illus- 
trate this;  and  show  that  (if  we  are  correct  in  our 
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topography)  the  towers  were  really  built  to  defend  the 
city,  and  not  the  city  to  defend  the  towers. 

8.  Site  of  the  crucifixion. — ltut  these  questions  as 
to  Hippicus  and  the  Tyropceon,  lead  on  to  the  great 
ecclesiastical  question— the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  which 
we  must  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  discuss. 

This  point  has  of  late  years  been  argued  with  much 
warmth,  some  dogmatism,  and  no  inconsiderable  re- 
search. For  ceuturies  the  spot  was  regarded  as  the 
l*.st  ascertained  in  Palestine;  men  had  no  more  mis- 
givings as  to  it  than  as  to  Jerusalem  itself.  But  the 
belief  of  ages  has  been  disturbed;  and  with  this 
disturbance  much  topographical  information  has  been 
brought  to  the  surface,  most  of  it  however  teuding,  as 
yet,  rather  to  unsettle  than  to  settle  old  questions; 
while  awakening,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  unexpected 
amount  of  ecclesiastical,  historical,  antiquarian,  and 
architectural  real.  Mr.  Fergusson's  recent  theory, 
founded  chiefly  on  the  architecture  of  the  present 
"mosque  of  Omar,"  has  added  fresh  complications, 
while  it  has  called  attention  to  several  points  hitherto 
overlooked. 

In  discussing  the  chorography  of  Jerusalem  some 
warmth  may  be  excusable;  but  dogmatism  is  out  of  place. 
And  this  for  two  reasons — (1.)  because  the  questions 
are  intricate  and  the  information  imperfect;  (2.)  be- 
cause a  few  mil-directed  excavation*  might,  in  a  week 
or  two,  supply  us  with  fact*  which  would  at  once  confirm 
or  confute  ancient  tradition  and  modern  artjument.  This 
second  reason  will  weigh  most  strongly  with  those  who 
liave  sifted  the  questions  most  thoroughly,  and  especially 
with  those  who  have  examined  them  on  the  spot.  They 
will  be  cautious  as  to  their  conclusions,  if  not  out  of  re- 
spect to  their  present  deficient  information,  at  least  from 
salutary  dread  of  emerging  facts.  The  localities  of  a 
city  so  often  razed,  burned,  and  reduced  "to  heaps,"  P*. 
Iota,  i;  whose  "ruins  are  multiplied,"  Exo.  xxi.  16;  whose 
valleys  have  been  filled  up;  whose  precipices  rounded 
off  into  mere  slopes;  and  which  is  now  built  upon  a 
deep  and  undulating  substratum  of  debris,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  are  not  so  easily  determined 
as  those  of  one,  like  Athens,  never  exposed  to  such  de- 
solating reverses,  occupied  without  a  break  by  j£s  ori- 
ginal possessors,  and  retaining  in  its  present  monu- 
ments the  full,  sharp  outline  of  its  own  great  national 
story. 

Not  that  the  transformations  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
changes  in  its  topographical  physiognomy  are  due  to 
enemies  alone.  No  doubt,  in  terrible  retribution  the 
city  has  been  "turned  upside  down,"  2 Ki.  xxi.  u;  and 
the  mounds  of  its  ruins  are  the  monuments  of  its  trans- 
gression. No  doubt  the  rubbish  poured  into  its  interior 
hollows,  and  shot  down  into  the  exterior  valleys  of  the 
east  and  south  by  the  rage  of  successive  destroyers, 
has  converted  depressions  into  levels,  cliffs  into  slopes, 
and  greatly  effaced  the  features  of  Agrippean,  and  still 
more  of  Asaraonasan  Jerusalem;  but  many  of  the  level- 
lings  and  fillings  up,  age  after  age,  recorded  so  carefully 
in  the  Maccabeean  and  J osephan  annals,  were  for  defence, 
convenience,  and  necessity,  nay,  also  for  ornament,  and 
show  us  that  the  effacing  of  some  of  the  old  lines  and 
landmarks  was  the  work,  not  of  the  invader,  but  the 
]»atriot.  The  levelling  of  Moriah  for  the  building  of 
the  temple,  and  that  of  Akra  to  prevent  its  overlooking 
the  sacred  fane,  was  the  work  of  friendly  hands. 

We  do  not  mean  to  detail  the  items  of  a  long  and 
often  wearisome  discussion:  nor  do  we  at  all  entertain 


the  hope  of  settling  the  site  of  Golgotha.  We  %vh 
merely  to  give  the  general  facts  and  reasonings  of  the 
case,  so  far  as  these  can  be  condensed  within  the  limit* 
of  an  article.  A  continuous  historical  statement  will 
perhaps  be  the  beat  way  of  putting  our  readers  in  pot- 
session  of  this  entangled  controversy. 

We  must  begin  with  Scripture.  We  shall  not  cite 
Je.  xxxi.  39,  where  Uoatk  is  named,  as  there  u 
some  uncertainty  whether  this  is  the  rout  of  Golgotha. 
Yet  it  may  be;  for  as  we  do  not  know  the  authentic 
Hebrew  spelling  of  the  latter  word,  the  words  may 
really  be  cognate,  if  not  identical.1  But  we  come  at 
once  to  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  no  such  word  as  Calrary  in  the  original 
Scriptures.  Golgotha  is  the  Hebrew  name,  Mat  xxnta-. 
Mar.  xr.  a  ;  J  a.  xix.  it  ;  and  xpoMov  tot  cm  is  the  Greek, 

Mat.  ixtU.  S3;  Mar.  xr.  23;  Lu.  xxlii  33;  Jn.  xix.  17.  CalvUT 

is  the  Latin  translation,  which,  through  the  Vulgate 
chiefly,  has  come  to  be  the  special  name  for  the  place 
of  crucifixion.  Golgotha  is  nowhere  called  a  mount  is 
Scripture.  In  the  early  fathers  monticulus  is  some- 
times used,  but  its  name  with  them  is  generally  "rock" 
or  "  place." 

Crux  ail  locum  tialgata 

Sibi  ferri  d*tur.-<Mo»e  •  Hysini  LaUn,,  <«1.  L>U1) 
and  again — 

Bt  in  rupe  Calvarias 

To  mutrem  iirope  atantein.— (Ib.  p.  1:3.) 
and  again — 

K.t  ad  locum  Calvaris: 

Te  niortuutu  iiderout.— (lb.  p.  124.) 

There  is  no  evidence  that  it  waa  the  usual  place  of 
execution,  though  the  fact  of  the  two  thieves  being 
taken  thither  along  with  Christ  would  rather  suggMt 
this.  It  is  not  the  place  of  d  ull;  but  of  a  ih.ll- 
indicating  either  its  shape  or  the  discovery  of  wine 
skull  there  (see  Alford'*  Greek  Teataawnt,  »ol  I  p  t»>.  (1.1 
It  was  without  the  city.  Mat.  xxru.  ax,  "  as  they  Ken- 
coming  out"  (If (fXOMceOi  ••<•  ef  the  city,  for  the  pre- 
vious verse  mentions  their  leaving  the  judgment- hall. 
Mar  it. so,  "they  led  him  out"  (i{-dyoi-cu>);  Jn.iix.i7, 
*  •  he,  bearing  his  cross,  went  forth"  (i^\0*s).  The  fart 
also  that  "  a  great  company  (wo\v  w\jj$ot)  of  jieofJe" 
followed  him,  Lu.xxlU.Z7.  would  indicate  that  lie  »*» 
outside  the  streets  and  walls.  (2.)  It  wai  not  far  from 
the  city.  Jo.  xix. ».  "  the  place  where  Jesus  was  craci&d 
was  nigh  to  the  city"  < i  i  >  not  necessarily  in  juxta- 
position; for  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  was  a  Sab- 
bath-day's journey,  is  said  to  be  "nigh,"  Ac. Lit  The 
transference  of  the  cross  from  Jesus  to  Simon  would 
intimate  that  the  distance  w  as  too  great  for  the  ?urT<-«r 
It  was  not  till  they  got  outside  that  the  transferee* 
took  place,  Mat.  xxrti.  3»;  which  obviously  implies  a  dis- 
tance without  the  wails,  for  which  the  victim  «« 
unequal.  This,  with  the  sulwequent  running  to  and 
fro  of  disciples  and  women,  gives  the  impression  that 
there  was  considerable  space  between  the  city  and  GW 
gotha.    (3.)  There  was  room  for  a  garden,  a  tomb,  and 


•  The  circle  described  b*  the  prophetic  mearorin.  bo* 
be  lira.  lrnc*d-(l)  C«r*6.  at-nth-west  of  tbe  city.  <!> 
westward,  to  the  south  of  tbe  prevent  a*b -rooumia  (J)  r*&J 
of  the  dead  bodies,  north,  within  the  third  wall,  abrtrj* 
Assyrians  were  destroyed,  2  Ki.  xix.  S5. Ia.  xxxni.  3*. 
in  all  these  places  being  tbe  aame  at  in  Jenrmiah, 

i.e.  dead  bodies,  (1)  The  ratltyaf  Ou  askrt,  in  tbei 
but  more  eastward.  (5)  The j 
|  of  horse  gut*,  at  the  temple. 
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a  place  of  execution.    Joseph  of  Arimathea,  being  a 
rich  man,  would  not  be  content  with  a  small  patch  of 
ground  for  a  garden,  nor  a  bare  rock  fur  a  sepulchre ; 
and  this,  of  itself,  seems  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
theory  which  makes  the  dome  of  the  rock  the  sepulchre. 
There  was  no  room  there  for  a  garden,  even  had  the 
want  of  soil  been  no  barrier ;  a  fete  yard*  of  rock  are 
all  that  the  rich  man  could  have  had  for  garden  and 
tomb !    Besides,  the  rock-cut  toiubs  around  Jerusalem 
are  all  very  carefully  and  beautifully  hewn.    We  have 
visited  every  one  of  them,  and  marked  how  skilfully 
and  with  what  labour  the  chisel  has  been  appbed  in 
adorning  their  exterior,  and  cutting  out  their  interior; 
floor,  sides,  and  roof.    The  tombs  on  Akcldama  ore 
specimens  of  internal  hewing;  those  of  the  kings  and 
judges,  of  external  adornment.    The  rock  under  the 
great  dome,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  claims  for  the  sepul- 
chre, lias  not  been  touched  by  a  chisel.    There  is  no 
shaping,  nor  squaring,  nor  carving  about  any  port.  It 
is  so  rugged  and  uncouth  that  one  feels  nearly  certain 
that  a  rich  man  like  Joseph  would  never  have  been 
content  with  such  an  unshaped  block  and  such  an 
uncarved  hole  in  a  rock ;  and  that  the  evangelists 
would  not  have  intend  so  pointedly  to  the  neu-nes* 
and  the  heicin'j,  had  it  been  a  mere  rough  block  of 
I    stone  which  no  tool  hod  ever  touched.    St.  Matthew's 
statement  is,  that  Joseph  laid  the  body  in  "  his  own 
new  tomb  which  he  had  hewn  out  (i\ar6p.r}atf)  in  the 
rock,"  cfa.xsTii.ao.    St.  Mark's  is  that  he  hud  him  in  a 
sepulchre  which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock  {\t\aToui)p4- 
rov  <V  virpat)  ch.  xr.  to.    St.  Luke's  is  that  he  laid  the 
body  in  a  sepulchre  that  was  "hewn  in  stone"  (Xaftirw 
=  nj2»  Is.ix.ia,  to  build;  and  =  ScBi  Ex.         i  «;De. 

T  T  -T 

a.  I,  to  hew  or  carve.)  St.  John's  is  that  "in  the  place 
where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the 
i  garden  *  new  sepulchre"  {jwijpitov  natubv,  ch.  xix.  u). 
These  remarks,  as  to  the  hewing  and  carving,  apply 
quite  as  much  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  as  to  the 
mosque  rock.  The  two  graves  in  the  floor  of  the 
church  mentioned  by  Mr.  Curzon  Eastern  Monart.  p.  las), 
and  experimented  on  by  Dr.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Patent.  p. 
«43),  could  not  possibly  be  the  rich  man's  well- hewn  tomb. 
Whether  Machpelah  was  hewn  we  know  not.  ProUbly, 
at  least,  loculi  or  shelves  will  be  found  in  it  for  con- 
taining the  bodies,  as  the  very  old  sepulchre  on  the 
opposite  Hide  of  the  present  town,  known  as  A'a*r- 
AWr-  JfafirUn  (the  watch-castle  of  Ephron),  has  five  or 
six  of  these  carefully  executed,  still  in  beautiful  pre- 
servation, though  older  than  any  in  Jerusalem.  Any- 
one who  has  visited  the  Sakhrah  and  the  sepulchres  of 
the  kings  will  feel  the  force  of  this  statement.  What- 
ever the  cave  under  the  great  mosque-rock  was  meant 
for,  ir  teas  surely  not  intended  for  a  tomh,  at  least  by 
anyone  who  had  shekels  enough  to  pay  for  its  being 
decently  hewn,  if  not  adorned.    (4.)  It  must  hare  Ixen 

I]  of  a  certain  legal  distance  from  the  city.  We  shall  not 
maintain  that  the  same  law  applied  to  the  suburb*  of 
Jerusalem  which  did  to  the  forty -eight  Levitical  cities, 
prohibiting  the  dead  being  buried  within  their  suburbs, 
i.e.  within  aliout  a  mile  of  the  city-walls.  But  some 
law  there  must  have  been  as  to  burial  and  the  distance 
of  tombs  from  the  city  ( Lightfoot  shows  that  no  body 

'      was  allowed  to  l>e  buried  within  fifty  cubits  of  a  city. 

i  I  Cent.  Chorogr.  on  Mat  p.  173),  and  it  is  not  likely  that  even 
I  Joseph  would  be  allowed  to  have  a  tomb  so  close  to 
the  walls  as  some  would  have  it;  as  in  such  a  case  there 

I  Vot-  1 


would  be  such  danger  of  contracting  ceremonial  unclean  - 
ness,  especially  if  such  tomb  were  near  the  temple.  The 
sin-offering  required  to  be  burned  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  and  towards  the  north,  Lot.  Llt|  it.  21;  at 
some  such  distance,  and  in  the  some  direction,  the 
antitype  may  be  supposed  to  have  suffered.  (5.)  It 
teas  near  some  thoroughfare.  It  is  said  tliat  "  they 
that  passed  by  reviled  him,"  Mat.  xxvti.  »-,  and  these 
passers-by  are  evidently  not  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  and  eldere,  but  those  coming  and  going  along  n 
public  thoroughfare.  The  great  highways  of  Jeru- 
salem are  all  on  the  icwf  and  north  of  the  city;  a  fact 
which  has  led  many  to  look  for  Golgotha  somewhere  in 
the  suburban  slopes  and  hollows  which  he  plentifully 
in  these  directions.  In  leading  our  Lord  to  execution, 
the  soldiers  met  Simon  the  Cyrenian  "coming  from 
the  country,"  literally,  "from  the  field"  (a»  dypoi),  and 
laid  the  cross  on  him,  Mar  iv.  si;  and  it  may  1*>  noticed 
that  in  2  Ki.  xxiii.  4,  the  "Jidda  of  Kcdron"  arc  men- 
tioned (the  Sept.  turns  this  into  a  proper  name— 2o8ij- 
ud>$  -  jvcuff';  Eusebius  also  gives  Sadcmoth);  as  if 

"  the  fields"  (it  ay  pot)  were  specially  the  name  for  this 
suburban  district,  Jo.  xl».  is;  xxxl  «o.  If  this  presump- 
tion, along  with  the  previous  statements,  have  any 
weight,  it  would  bid  us  look  to  the  north  or  north- west 
of  the  city  for  the  site  of  Golgotha.  The  builders  of 
the  present  church  would  seem  in  that  case  to  have 
gone  in  the  true  direction,  but  not  far  enough  out. 
Having  got  hold  of  the  old  tradition  as  to  the  site, 
they  wished  perhaps  to  build  there;  but  were  driven 
into  the  city  from  inconvenience  ami  danger,  and  took 
the  site  nearest  to  it  within  the  shelter  of  the  walls. 
This  is  implied  in  the  following  statement  of  the  old 
traveller  Willibald,  a.d.  722:  "They  visited  the  spot 
where  the  holy  cross  was  found,  where  there  is  now 
a  church  which  is  called  the  place  of  Calvary,  and  hich 
was  formerly  outside  of  Jerusalem;  but  when  St.  Helena 
found  the  cross,  the  place  was  talen  into  the  circuit  of 
the  city"  (Early  Tr  In  Pa:«tlne,p.  I*).  This  last  clause  may 
mean,  either  that  the  walls  were  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  sepulchre,  or  that  tin  church  which  marked 
it  was  transferred  within  the  walls.  '  The  latter  of  the 
two  changes  seems  the  more  likely;1  and  we  lielieve  that 
Robinson  has  expressed  the  judgment  of  many  modern 
tojtographers  when  he  says,  "The  place  was  probably 
upon  a  great  rood  leading  from  one  of  the  gates;  and 
such  a  spot  would  only  be  found  upon  the  western  or 
northern  sides  of  the  city,  on  the  roads  leading  towards 
Joppa  ami  Damascus"  (vol.  l.  p.  tis). 

It  has  been  strongly  argued  by  some,  that  the  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  Roman  provincial  "surveys" 
<««  Flnlaj"*  Eaaay  on  site  of  H  B.)  are  security  for  l>eliev- 
ing  that  the  site  of  Golgotha  was  correctly  ascertained 
by  the  first  builders  of  the  church.  To  iliis  there  are 
four  objections:  (1.)  There  is  no  proof  that  so  insig- 
nificant an  event  in  Roman  eyes,  as  the  execution  of 
three  malefactors,  was  noted,  or  was  likely  to  have  its 
place  uoted,  in  the  survey  of  Jerusalem.  (2.)  If  such 
a  survey  fixed  Golgotha,  it  fixed  the  other  localities: 


»  Wlllili*ld'»  word*  are.  "cllocavit  ilium  locum  intu»  in 
Jenuah  m ; "  on  which  Motors  Michand  and  TVmjulat  remark, 
that  this  was  regarded  a»  »  great  miracle,  "comme  un  miracle 
dn  ciel M  (Cormp.  <f  0n«i»f,vol.r.  p.  MS;  Ftrpt>*>on.  p.  1S1 ;  JfttSnM 
o/Classieat  A»tiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  f!S0\  The  old  tn.ditioi.inta  evidently 
»«slieved  in  the  tmnofcrence  of  the  ymmd  omt  mrl,  and  are 
thu*  wiuie-ea  against  the  authenticity  of  the  prawi.t  .ite. 
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and  should  have  prevented  some  gross  ecclesiastical 
mistakes,  such  as  the  Kite  <>f  the  ascension  and  St. 
Stephen'*  martyrdom.  (3.)  This  argument  might  be 
equally  pleaded  l>y  all  parties,  unless  one  of  them 
could  take  up  th?  Roman  survey  chart,  and  point  to 
the  sjs.t  a*  laid  down  there,  which  nobody  pretends  to 
be  able  to  do.  ^4.)  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  first 
founder*  being  guided  to  the  true  K|>ot  by  a  Koman  sur- 
vey map;  when  they  themselves  U-ll  us  that  the  site  had 
brcn  utterly  lost,  and  that  they  wen-  guided  to  it  solely 
by  miracle.  The  miraeles  described  as  accompanying 
the  finding  of  the  cross  by  Helena,  show  that  the 
finrlers  saw  no  necessity  for  any  imperial  chart,  anil  are 
inconsistent  w  ith  the  idea  of  such  a  guide  lieing  used. 

(See  Kiuefalus,  Orat.  lu  1-aud.  Coiwtaiilinl;  Kuaeb.  dc  ViU  Const. 
AdrKhomiua,  p.  176;  .leasing'*  Golgotha) 

As  the  site  had  been  long  unknown,  and  could  only 
be  discovered  by  a  miracle,  we  art*  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  conjecture  or  convenience  had  the  chief 
b.Md  in  fixing  it.  A  tradition  may  have  lingered  as 
to  the  general  locality;  but  the  exact  spot  had  disap- 
peared, hidden,  if  we  may  believe  Eusehius  and  Jerome, 
under  earth  and  rubbish.  In  A.l>.  this  was  mira- 
culoutly  discovered,  and  the  church  built  by  Con- 
stantine.  It  occupied  nine  years  in  it*  erection  (Do 
Sacri*  .Kdlf  a  Const.  coMtructl*  Synop*1»  hi»l«rica  L  Ciampini,  p. 

This  logins  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Just  seven  years  after  this,  A.n.  33.1,  and 
lieforc  the  church  was  finished  and  consecrated,  which 
was  in  335,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  a  traveller  from 
Itourdeaux;  and  his  statement  shows  us  that  the  church 
was  towanl  the  \rc$t,  not  the  e<ut  side  of  the  city. 
Eusehius  had  sjioken  of  it  as  lieing  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  (tV  fitctf);  "  in  ipso  urbis  meditullio,"  as  his 
translator  Valesius  gives  it  rather  strongly),  and  the 
French  traveller's  description  coincides  with  this.  He 
first  takes  us  to  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  dcscrilies 
at  considerable  length  the  objects  of  interest  there, 
concluding  with  the  two  statues  of  Hadrian  near  the 
"lapis  pertusus  ad  quern  veniunt  Judaei"  (p. 27»);  which 
statues  Jerome  s|s  aks  of  as  existing  in  his  day,  along 
with  an  image  of  Jupiter1  <(>m.  o„  [s  H  a,  nml  Mat.  nL  u). 

1  lu  th«  Byitotot  of  Ckronul-  <>y  of  tin;  seventh  century,  known 
an  tlio  Fttfti  &itul>,  or  Ckronirum  AUxandrinum,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  curious  information,  which  wo  do  not  observe 
n.milly  quoted -(we  find  it  in  Ccllarina'  S<4Uur  Orta  Autiipi, 
vol.  ii.  p  US  ').  The  writer  tell*  n*  that  Hadrian  built  J«  inu~m, 
**,  «  fttAtfM,  ui  «  r/.»«u«;«.,  m]  t«  nffrnm/tfrn,  mm  t* 

itAtumniAt  n  tt.t  n*umi*ul<n  ataC«0u«i,  saw  t».  *•>;•».  These 
were  singular  *tnn  tutea  for  Jenualem— two  forum*,  a  theatre, 
n  three  domed  building,  a  four  liallcd  building,  a  twelve-gated 
building,  and  alodro,  or  </««uV<i  (a  aynfi, -t ).  The  "  twelve-gated  " 
structure  wa»  cnn»tructed  out  of  tlw»  ruin*  of  what  had  been  the 
whidi  i»  the  word  u«ed  in  Ac  xxii.  :'.:>  for  the  Main 
between  the  temple  and  Ant»nla.  Could  Hadrian's  splendid 
erection  have  been  at  the  north  <if  the  temple  area? 

1  It  i»  clear  alto  that  the  Hon  of  the  fourth  century  i*  just  the 
Zion  of  the  pre*ent  day;  anil  that  the  chief  pi  ice*  of  interest 
were  the  name  then  a*  now  anil  in  the  same loealil ie*.  Tradition, 
Ihouj,  ]i  not  mi  true  its  William*  and  Chateaubriand  would  have 
it,  h'i*  not  proved  *o  entirely  fal*e  as  Clarke  and  Dr.  Robinson 
affirm.  The  topographical  reaction  at  present  »eem*  rather  in 
favour  of  t nuli t ion. 

1  Thi*  show*  iik  that  in  his  day  the  supposed  Golgotha  was 
vilkin  the  city.  Thi.  i»  clear  also  from  Cyril'*  mauy  rrfcn-ncoi 
(C.'Utk.  Uctvrn,  iv.  10;  Iv  13;  x.  19;  xiii.  22).  He  *|«aks. 
moreover,  of  the  mark*  of  the  great  earthquake  a*  at  ill  visible 
in  the  rent  rocks.  T1ii»  father  mention*  nl»o  two  caves,  an 
outer  and  an  inner,  the  outer  having  tuvn  hewn  away  for 
the  sake  of  adornment  ixiv.  It  is  plain  that  these  carlv 
father.  a«id  historian*  understood  Zion  to  be  the  mvfkm*  hill"; 


He  then  brings  us  to  Siloam;  then  tip  Mount  Zi«  o  to 
the  house  of  Caiaphas;  then,  within  the  walls,  to  the 
palace  of  David  and  the  synagogues  of  the  Jew.. 
Then  he  brings  us  from  the  JtwM  quarter  on  Mount 
Zi-m,  right  through  the  city,  to  the  present  Ikumuna  or 
Nabhn  pate;  and  point*  to  the  palace  of  Pilate  on  the 
right  liand  (at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  great  motqml, 
and  on  the  left  to  "  Monticulua  (Jolgotha  ulri  Domino* 
crucifixus  est"  (p  27i>).  Anyone  w  ho  has  been  in  Jeru- 
salem, or  who  is  well  acquainted  with  its  ►it.-  and 
street-  on  a  map,  will  see  that  the  Church  t>f  tkt  Se- 
pulchre could  not  in  that  cote  hare  been  on  the  tnsl,  it 
the  Sakhrah,  but  just  in  the  plaoo  where  we  find  it  at 
this  day.'  Eusehius  next  (about  A.D.  33r?)  gives  us 
the  site  of  Colgotha;  and  he  is  equally  explicit:  "(Jol- 
gotha  ....  is  shown  in  JEl'm,  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Zion,"  irpb%  rolf  (Joptiou  roe  iltuw  ft/xsi  (onnaiwt  p  \m 
Berlin  ed.  1*<K),  just  where  we  now  see  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre.*  Jerome  makes  the  same  statement, 
but  adds  this  piece  of  information,  which  seems  to  « 
quite  conclusive:  "  Hierusalem  ....  qua*  nunc  ah 
/Elio  Adriano,  quod  earn,  a  Tito  dustructam  latiorc  situ 
instauraverit,  .-Elia  cognominata  twt;  cujus  opere  factum 
est  ut  loca  sancta,  id  est  Dominica?  passionis  et  rwame 
tionis,  et  inventionis  sancta?  cruris,  quundam  extra  nr>.<em 
jaretitia,  nunc  ejutdem  ttrbi*  muro  seftK5T*ioxiu 
circumilcntur;''  Tl»e  next  witnesa  is  Arculf  (*.D.  700). 
whose  description  of  Jerusalem  sites  and  scene*  cor- 
responds very  much  to  what  we  find  in  subsequent  agw,5 
He  places  Zion  on  the  south,  as  others  do;  and  t.  e 
holy  place*  "  to  the  north,"  hut  "in  the  middle  of  tbe 
city,"  exactly  as  Eusehius  had  done.  His  description 
of  the  tomb  itself  doe*  not  in  the  least  correspond  to 
the  Sakhrah,  either  internally  or  externally:  while  the 
lofty  column  with  the  cross  aud  the  figure  of  Christ  cm 
it,  surrounded  by  the  glol>e,  descriU-d  in  hi*  text,  and 
exhibited  in  his  curious  map,  shows  that  the  f'Aifrra  */ 
the  Sepulchre  irn«  considerably  to  the  tre$t  of  tie  frw/A, 
just  where  it  now  is.  Tin's  is  the  first  of  three  -Jd 
maps  published  by  Van  de  Velde  in  his  planographj  *< 
Jerusalem,  with  accompanying  memoir;  and  is  very 
curious  and  valuable.  Cutting  off  its  enormous  towen 
and  gates,  which  puzzle  one  at  first,  and  taking  the 

and  that  therefore  the  ArlArnA  could  not  have  been  the  ,.t* 
the  sepulchre  in  the  fourth  century,  if  we  are  to  credit  r.i»e»<» 
and  Jerome  inasmuch  a*  they  place  the  sepulchre  sui".  of  r«i 
Knsebiui  elsewhere  place*  it  in  the  middle  ...  ,«4«),  but  thi.s 
a  coincidence,  not  a  discrepancy.  Th.  |nre-cnt  church  i.  literal:? 
north  of  Zion,  and  yet  in  the  ...i<M*<  of  the  city.  The  Mfcot  » 
certainly  not  the  Utter,  and  ot,ly  in  a  vague  •">«•  the  foivxt 
Certainly  Kiwebiu*  could  not  liave  meant  it,  when  be  .p*e  i< 
the  church  being  north  of  Zion  and  yet  in  the  iu>ddle  of  thr  ntv 

*  /V  Udl  Htbr.  (It  Artu  A,-*.  Sknne  have  d.mbted  u» 
genuiuenea*  of  this  work,  because  at  one  part  it  <]oote»  J?n«>» 
hlMMlf  But  thi.  addition  no  more  discredit,  tb*  rt-t  l<  u> 
treatise,  than  the  mention  of  Joshua'*  death  dbcrediu  tbf  b«* 
of  Joshua  If  the  treatise  lie  not  Jerome"*,  it  i*  »bnol  hu  *p 
which  i»  tlie  MUM  thing  for  onr  argument,  a*  p'inf  »  «1» 
information  of  Jerome'*  day.  The  mention  of  the  *crUmi  «xli 
shows  that  he  bad  the  /'!/.»»/  »ite  in  view. 

1  It  may  lie  worth  while  to  quote  the  following  *rntrr,«  fto*i 
a  well  known  hirtorical  work,  referring  to  Jerusalem  m  »  P  f"" 
when  it  nnrt  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Saraeeo*  "TV 
caliph  (Omar)  deaired  the  patriarch  to  assign  hun  a  place  wViv 
he  might  build  a  mosque,  the  |«triarch  showed  him  where  J>~^  ' 
tt»W!  lay.    The  stone  was  covered  with  dirt.    In  a  'h"t 
they  had  removed  all  the  nibhmh  and  dirt,  and  ekwiwi 
»U>ne.     After  this,  the  caliph,  leaving  U»eir  cborrfsw  fc> 
Chriatian*,  built  a  new  temple  in  the  place  where 
■'  ■  «l.  and  coiu«crated  it  to  the  Mulntnetan  nu»-r»titi«<i  _ 
Oklev'*  History  «f  tkt  Sarnceni  (Dohn  *  ed  ).  p.  5U 
stone"  was  the  Sakhrah. 
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its  walla,  we  find  the  contour  of  the  city 
wonderfully  like  what  we  ice  it  now.  The  name*  of  its 
gates  form  the  chief  feature  of  difference;  the  gate  of 
David  corresponds  to  the  modern  Jaffa  gate,  and  that 
of  the  Fuller  to  the  modern  Damascus  gate.  As 
Arculfs  plan  seems  to  us  to  settle  one  part  of  the 
controversy — viz.  the  site  of  the  church  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries— we  give  a  rough  outline  of  it, 


No.  367,  omitting  its 


towers  and  gates. 


s 


AD  700. 


The  pillar  represents  the  site  of  the  church,  near  the 
west  of  tile  city,  as  Arculf  tells  us  in  his  description. 
It  is  surmounted  by  the  cross  and  an  image  of  Christ, 
with  beams  going  forth,  and  the  world  encircling  all. 

We  add  an  outline  of  a  plan  of  the  twelfth  century, 
No.  368,  which,  though  not  preserving  the  configura- 
tion of  the  city,  shows  us  clearly  the  relative  positions 


 11  


I 


a1 


just 


of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  and  the  temple, 
as  in  Arculfs. 

Willihald,  in  A.D.  722,  shows  us  that  the  rock  of 
the  sepulchre,  in  his  day,  was  "  square  at  the  bottom, 
but  tapering  above,"  quite  unlike  the  Sakhrah.  Ber- 
nard the  Wise,  in  A.n.  887,  expressly  homologates 
Arculfs  account,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 


proving  that  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  at  that  time 
was  on  the  same  spot  as  at  present.  He  speak*  also  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon  being  north  of  Zion,  showing 
that  in  his  day  Zion  was  accounted,  as  now,  the 
ioulhern  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

After  this  comes  the  period  when  Mr.  Fergusson 
supposes  the  transference  took  place  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
somewhere  during  the  seventeen  years  from  1031  to 
1048,  when  the  Christians  were  fiercely  persecuted. 
But  as  there  is  abtolutety  no  historical  }*<*>/,  not  so 
much  as  a  hint  (except  a  Moslem  fable,  which  may 
mean  anything,  Museum  of  Classical  Aotl<|  p.  >  1 1  that  any 
change  took  place,  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  set 
aside  conjectures,  even  were  they  many  times  more 
plausible  than  they  are.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  to  the  present  day  there  is  a  continuity  of 
historical  testimony  as  to  the  site  of  Golgotha,  which 
nothing  save  more  explicit  counter  testimonies  can 
shake.  We  are  not  contending,  like  Mr.  Williams, 
for  the  veritable  Bible  Golgotha;  we  are  simply  investi- 
gating the  historical  and  traditional  site.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  the  present  spot  is  not  the  Bible  one;  but 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  since  the  year  326,  it 
has  been  regarded  as  such,  and  that  the  present  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  reared  out  of  the  debris  and 
upon  the  ruins  of  Constantine's  erections. 

A  brief  notice  of  this  celebrated  sanctuary— the  focus 
of  all  traditional  ecclesiasticism,  the  gravitating  point 
of  both  superstition  and  devotion  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  for  at  least  fifteen  centuries-  is  needful. 
Jerusalem  is  studded  with  holy  places,  within  and 
without  its  walls;  all  of  them  filled  with  articles  of 
ecclesiastical  virtu,  and  as  lucrative  as  they  are  sacred. 
These  are  in  part  the  relics  of  the  crowds  of  churches 
and  pro*turh(r  which  sprung  up  all  over  Palestine  in 
the  early  centuries,  and  in  part  memorials  of  the 
crusades.  There  is  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
perched  on  the  top  of  Olivet,  close  neighbour  to  a  Mos- 
lem mosque  and  to  the  Arab  village  of  Et-Tur.  There 
is  the  tomlv-chapel  of  Sitti-Miriam  (I July  Mary)  in  the 
Kedron  valley,  half  underground.  There  is  the  Ijrtin 
garden  of  Gethscmaue  with  its  picturesque  olives. 
There  is  the  Ctenaculum  on  Mount  Zion,  forming  part 
of  Nebi-Daud;  a  vaulted  room  which  tradition  calls 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  Last  Supper.  There  is  the 
Eece  Homo  arch,  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Harara;  and  the  Via  Dolorosa,  along  which  the  1  ,<>rd  is 
said  to  have  been  led  from  Pilate's  ball  to  Golgotha. 
The  Church  of  the  Flagellation  is  in  this  said  Via,  with 
its  well  of  pure  water.  There  is  the  house  of  Dives, 
the  house  of  Veronica,  the  house  of  Lazarus.  But  the 
holy  place  of  Jerusalem  is  "the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre."  It  stands  considerably  within  the  city, 
quite  surrounded  by  houses,  ck  se  to  the  Iwzaars,  and 
overlooked  by  the  two  niinarcts  of  Omar  and  Saladln. 
It  is  not  one  building,  but  a  clumsy  assemblage  of 
buildings,  and  these  again  built  iq»on  the  ruins  of  others; 
for  Constantine's  church,  or  group  of  churches,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  II.  in  A.V. 
614;  ami  again  in  5*69  by  the  Khalef  Muez,  and  again 
by  another  Moslem  chief  in  1010;  and  yet  again  by 
fire  in  1 8<>S  Rebuilt  and  restored  in  subsequent 
years,  it  stands  now  with  its  truncated  square  tower 
and  its  double  dome,  a  conglomeration  of  all  that  the 
traditions  of  ages  have  been  able  to  scrape  together  in 
the  shape  of  sites,  and  chapels  and  relics.    Of  shrines 
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there  are  about  forty  in  tliat  one  pile,  such  as  the 
tomb  of  Melchizedek,  tomb  of  Adam,  tombs  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,  tomb  of  Godfrey.  cha|tcl  of  the  Angel, 
chap  cif  the  Mocking,  chapel  of  the  Penitent  Thief, 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  like.  Of  thin  edifice, 
Creeks,  Latin*,  Armenians,  Syrians.  CopU,  all  claim  a 
share,  though  in  it  they  are  anything  but  brothers. 
At  the  one  double-arched  gate  which  looks  toward 
the  south,  with  a  court  in  front,  sit  the  sellers  of 


the  holy  wares;  who  make  this,  as  they  do  the  church 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  their  special  hems*  of 
merchandise.  Pushing  through  the  crowd*  of  pilgrim*. 
Mid  passing  the  Turkish  guard  on  the  left  recess, 
placed  there  to  keep  the  peace  among  the  sects, 
you  come  to  the  flat  marble  slab  called  the  "stone  of 
anointing;"  and  then  leaving  the  vestibule  you  find 
yourself  in  the  large  rotunda  which  forms  the  main 


body  of  the  building. 


100  feet  in 


round  by  a  fine  colonnade,  which  supports  the  galleries 
and  dome.  Under  the  skylight  of  this  great  dome 
there  is,  on  a  slightly  elevated  platform,  the  little  marble 
church  containing  the  supposed  sepulchre  of  the  Lord. 
The  massive  Gothic  architecture  of  the  pile  strikes  the 
eye;  and  would  do  so  more  were  it  isolated  from  the 
houses  of  the  city.  Rut  the  interior,  with  it*  pictures, 
statues,  images,  candles,  lamps,  censers,  altars,  and 
priests  of  the  seven  Jerusalem  sects,  can  impose  on 
none.  If  that  be  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,  it  has 
the  misfortune  of  not  looking  like  it  in  any  sense. 
Superstition  has  done  its  utmost  to  prevent  the  possi- 
hility  of  realizing  here  the  trreat  scene  of  Golgotha. 
East  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  near  the 
ecclesiastical  rock  of  Calvary,  in  the  Coptic  convent, 
is  Helena's  cistern,  which  is  said  to  contain  a  large 
water  supply.  Professor  Porter  speaks  of  it  as  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  reached  by  a  long  descent  of 
steps;  and  Dr.  Barclay  says  it  is  aliout  sixty  feet  long 
by  thirty  wide. 

mltm,  and  other  modem  photograi!h*.  For  plans  of  it,  »ee  Iter 
naniinu's  Tmttalo  ileltt  pinntt  rt  .mmflfli'si  <U  S,,rri  Sd^i:,,  Ac, 
1620.  and  many  modern  works.    For  the  literature  and  contro- 

Robinaon BM'Col  R'ttarrhrr;  Newmans  hutyt  an  lh<  MiTtcUt 
of  EctlttinM'cat  tiutmy.  Fergussons  Estay  on  tkt  Axritnt  7«jk> 
Ornphfo/  JtmmUm:  hu  article  on  the  subject  in  Dr.  Smith's 
BMt  '/>.*.<...«.  v,  nnd  his  j-omphlet  in  answer  to  the  Edliilmrch 
reviewers.  Dubt,,,  I'nivrrtitv  Mtiffazinf  for  Jfejit.  1R4.V  And  April. 
1S4S:  Thi  M,tMm*  of  Clanicnl  Ant.^iti...  >l»y,  ISM,  which 
contains  a  very  able  and  in  nutnv  re»|nvt*  satisfactory  rwime 
of  the  whole  discussion;  Picrotti's  two  splendid  folios  (Loud. 
ISM),  which  ttowever  do  not  a<ld  much  to  our  information, 
though  the  views,  plans,  and  sections  are  admirable.: 

Mr.  Ferguason  thinks  that  the  present  "  Mosque  of 
Omar"  (the  Kubliet-es-Sakhrah)  corresponds  so  much 
more  to  the  descriptions  preserved  to  us  of  Constan- 
tine's  original  church  than  the  present  "Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,"  that  we  must  accept  the  mosque  as  the 
authentic  church.     But  there  might  be  two  similar 


churches,  anil  the  Christiana  might  build  the  church  on 
the  temple-site  after  the  model  of  the  other.  Constan- 
tine's  original  church  was  moreover,  we  know,  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  mosque  cannot  lie  his. 

The  following  difficulties  occur  to  us  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Fergusson's  theory.  (1.)  ArculF s  description  and 
map  are  so  explicit  as  to  compel  us  to  believe  that  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was  in  the  seventh  centory 
just  where  it  is  now.  <•_'.)  Mr.  F.'s  theory  requires  us 
to  believe  that  our  Lord  and  tlie  two  thieves  were 
crucified  close  by  the  temple-wall;  and  that  the  tnmh 
less  than  200  feet  from  the  temple,  and  right 


opposite  one  of  its  gates.  (3.)  It  requires  us  to  beliere 
that  a  tomb  was  allowed  to  lie  excavated  close  by  the 
temple;  and  also  that  there  was  room  enough  for  a 
garden  round  it.  (4.)  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  at 
this  short  tlistanoe  from  the  east  gate  of  the  temple 
there  was  a  large  rock,  17  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  ground,  40  feet  in  breadth,  by  60  in  length: 
and  that  this  was  allowed  to  remain  thus,  while  all 
round  it  was  levelled,  till  Joseph  of  Arimathaa  chose 
it  for  his  tomb,  and  cultivated  the  bare  rock  as  a  gar 
den.  (5. )  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
thoroughfare,  and  but  scanty  room  for  a  crowd,  in  the 
place  where  the  Lord  was  crucified,  which  seem*  at 
variance  with  the  Bible  narrative.  (6.)  It  requires  w 
to  lielieve,  not  only  that  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mo- 
hamedans  arc  all  mistaken  as  to  the  true  p«tkm  of 
the  temple  and  the  sepulchre,  but  that  they  all  once 
knew  it  perfectly,  and  had  their  churches  and  roosqiw* 
accordingly:  yet  about  the  lieginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  they  all  unaccountably  lost  sight  of  their  pre- 
vious knowledge,  made  a  complete  mistake,  and  with 
one  consent  transferred  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the 
city,  and  began  to  acknowledge  the  original  church  u 
a  mosque  built  over  the  old  temple  site.  A  miitake 
like  this  is,  wo  think,  without  a  parallel  in  history. 
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(7.)  It  require*  us  to  believe  that  of  this  transference  1 
neither  history  nor  tradition  has  taken  any  notice; 
and  that  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years  as  to  the 
site  of  the  tomb  were  completely  reversed  and  bet 
a*idc,  without  a  murmur  as  to  the  sacrilege,  or  even  a 
hint  as  to  the  bare  fact.  (8.)  It  requires  us  to  believe 
that  this  transference  of  site  was  made  without  a  naton 
(for  the  reasons  given  are  mere  conjectures),  and  under 
no  pressure  or  instigation,  so  far  a>  history  records. 


(9.)  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  a  certain  jiersecution 
of  Christians,  which  took  place  in  tlie  century  referred 
to,  drove  the  Christians  from  their  time-honoured 
church  and  site;  and  made  not  only  them,  but  their 
enemies,  both  Jews  and  Moslems,  forget  where  these 
had  stood.    Persecution  was  not  likely  to  do  this.  It 
would  endear  the  old  spot  to  them,  and  lis  it  deeper  in 
their  memory nor  would  they  have  failed  to  hand 
down  to  us  the  fact  of  the  cliange,  and  their  reasons 
for  it.    We  have  historians  and  travellers  of  that  age, 
and  after  it — Christian,  Jewish,  and  Moslem,  yet  no 
one  of  these  allude*  to  any  such  remarkable  change  as 
this  must  have  been;  but  all  assume  that  the  tradi- 
tional localities  of  the  city,  internal  and  external,  con- 
tinned  to  be  as  they  had  alwayB  been.    (ICO  It  requires 
us  to  believe  that  the  present  Kubbet-es  Sakhrah  is 
the  original  church  of  Constantino  (the  "  Anastasis''); 
and  yet  it  founds  itself  on  the  assumption,  that  all 
the  Christian  edifices  were  demolished  during  the 
persecution.     If  the  Anastasis  were  destroyed,  then 
the  present  mosque  cannot  be  Constantine's  original 
church.    If  it  were  not  destroyed,  is  'it  possible  that 
the  Christians  subsequently  could  liavo  made  any 
mistake  about  it,  and  supposed  that  they  were  re- 
building the  ruined  church  on  the  original  spot,  when 
the  church  itself,  consecrated  in  the  memory  of  cen- 
turies,  was  standing  some  four  hundred  yards  off 
before  their  eyes  ?    (11.)  It  requires  us  to  transfer  Zion 
to  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  to  make  both  it  and 
Moriah  little  more  than  hillocks;  Itesides  reducing  the 
teinple-area  to  a  very  small  size,  and  placing  it  in  such 
a  position  ou  the  great  mosque  platform  as  to  give 
space  for  the  sepulchre  outside.1    (1*2.)  It  requires  us 
to  lielieve  that  the  present  mosque  was  originally  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  wheu  Moslem  historians 
explicitly  affirm  that  it  was  built  for  Mohamedan 
purposes  (Museum  or"  Class  Antlq  |>.  >7).    (13  )  It  requires 
us  to  believe  that  when  Constantine  demolished  the 
temple  of  Venus  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Church 

1  Yet  strange  to  s.iy,  the  ChrisUuti  settlers  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  first  crusade,  under  Godfrey,  plundered  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  ;  "  Kebns  suis  spoliavit  Christianus  populus,"  is  the 
line  of  a  contemporary  rhymer,  part  of  a  roem  still  preserved 
in  tlio  Bodleian. — Webb's  Note*  to  I-annoy*  Surety  </  Syria, 
a.o.  1422. 

1  It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  while  JuNcphns  in  one  place 
(rives  the  area  of  the  temple  as  nix  furlongs  (Including  Antonia), 
J.  W.  h.  v.  5,  2;  In  another  place  he  tell*  us  that  iht  nf 
ground  on  which  it  tnm  built  vnt  (Vky  m  large  «»  Vf<  re,  ninl  *<ir 
Tmmdtd  by  a  vnll  (J.  W.  b.  i.  21,  J).  ThU  quite  coincides  with 
the  etatomente  of  Itobinsou  (vol.  i.  p.  2S<1 ;  Barclay 's  City  of  0  < 
Great  Kmp,  p.  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  north- 
nut  angle  of  the  ltarum.  as  well  a*  of  the  south-east  and  sonth- 
wont.  Die  oca  incloaed  by  Herod  (within  which  his  temple 
Stood)  will  thiu  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  the  present  1 1. 1 ruin 
platform.  It  l«  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  city  wall  and  the 
tMnple  wall  were  the  same.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
strong  city-wall  inclosing  the  temple  wall,  f.-r  Simon  and 
Jonathan  revived  to  restore  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
rebuild  tlie  wall  which  encompassed  the  temple"  (Ant.  xlii.    11 ; 

i  lb.  xr.  11,  S).    *  Tlie  walls  of  the  temple  inclosure  (savs 
itific  and  able  writer  in  U10  Timet,  1A.',7),  which  Mr  Vigley 


of  the  Sepulclire,  he  left  untouched  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  and  other  heathen  monuments  hard  by  hia 
splendid  Christian  structure.  For  even  in  Jerome's 
days  the  temple  area  was  still  dishonoured  by  these 
heathen  idols  (Comment,  on  Isaiah,  ch.  11.  l),  Yet  Constan- 
tino seems  to  have  been  most  zealous  in  destroying  the 
idols  which  desecrated  the  neighbourhood  (see  Ma  letter 
toMacariiu.inTTieodoret.  Keel.  Hist,  ch  itii.;;  the  works,  as 
Eusebius  says,  not  so  much  of  impious  men,  as  "  of 
the  whole  race  of  devils"  (Do  Vita  Conn  ill  sa).  (14.)  It 
requires  us  to  lielieve  that  Joseph  of  Arimathaa,  a  rich 
man,  and  evidently  desirous  of  a  costly  t<  mb,  chose  a 
mere  cave  for  a  sepulchre;  and  left  every  part  of  the 
cave,  outside  and  inside,  unhewn,  un squared ,  uncarved, 
in  all  its  original  roughness;  for  though  many  a  change 
has  passed  over  the  old  rock,  yet  no  one  who  has  seen 
it  can  fail  to  conclude  that  it  stands  in  its  natural  con- 
dition to  this  day.  It  is  not  time-worn,  nor  broken, 
nor  crumbling  down,  like  the  tombs  of  the  kings  or 
the  cares  of  Akeldama.  It  is  just  »  hat  it  wan  2000  or 
3000  years  ago.  Assuredly  it  was  not  the  rich  man's 
tomb.  If  it  should  he  said  that  the  original  hewing 
and  carving  have  been  defaced,  we  answer — (a)  that 
the  rock  bears  no  marks  of  defacement;  (/«)  that  tlie 
idea  of  such  violence  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  contradicted 
by  appearances,  and  unsupported  by  history;  (r)  that 
the  remarkable  fracture  at  the  one  extremity— said  to 
be  the  work  of  crusaders,  but  possibly  earlier,  retaining 
it*  freshness,  whiteness,  and  sharpness  to  this  day,  in 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  rock- demonstrates  the 
unlikelihood  of  the  disappearance  of  all  marks  of  vio- 
lence from  the  other  parts,  if  such  marks  ever  existed; 
Ul)  that  while  there  are  many  defacements  in  the 
numerous  tombs  around  tlie  city,  the  marks  of  the 
chisel,  and  the  indications  of  a  tomb,  are  distinctly 
legible  in  each  of  them  to  this  day;  (t)  that  as  the  only 
parties  who  could  have  attempted  this  supposed  dese- 
cration were  the  Romans,  and  as  we  are  expressly  told 
that  they  merely  covered  over  the  sepulchre  with  earth, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  deliberate 
defacement  ever  took  place.'  But  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Ftrgusson  s  able  and  learned  work, 
Ettay  on  the  Ancient  Topotjrajthy  of  Jerusalem,  to  his 
article  in  Dr.  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  and  to  his  sub- 
sequent pamphlet  in  answer  to  his  reviewers,  for  the 
statement  and  vindication  of  his  peculiar  theory;  the 
chief  argument  of  which  is  certainly  the  architectural 
one. 


stated  have  always  existed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  temple 
proper  or  inner  incloenre,  are.  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Salzmann, 
nothing  more  or  lea*  than  the  remaining  construction*  built  by 
Solomon,  to  support  the  foundations  on  w  Inch  the  superstructure 
of  his  temple  was  raised.  This  opinion  is  fortified  by  the  fact, 
that  these  constructions  nowhere  assume  the  character  and 
appearance  of  nn  inciting  wall,  except  at  sonic  ]ortion»of  the 
side  to  the  wet  of  the  temple,  where  it  separate,  the  latter  from 
the  town." 

1  Mr.  l>ewin  enumerates  other  difficulties  tqutlly  conclusive 
against  Mr.  Ferguson'*  theory,  such  a*  that  Kusehiu*  describes 
the  sepulchre  ns  looking  <«tt.r<utl,  whereas  the  Sakhrah -cave 
cannot  be  said  to  look  any  way.  being  underground,  and  entered 
by  a  descent  of  twenty  steps  at  the  south  east  angle;  that  the 
basilica  wis  built  on  an  excavation,  whereas  the  mosque  stands 
on  an  eminence;  that  the  vestibule  of  the  Imailica  terminated 
eastward  at  a  market-place,  which  i«  utterly  impossible  if  it  were 
oh  the  present  mosque  platform  ;  that  (according  U>  Positheus) 
the  church  could  not  1*  extended  westward  because  of  a  hUl, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  on  the  raoeqae- 
ground.  whose  wet  edge  neither  lias  nor  ever  had  a  hill  to  flank 
it.  but  a  valley.— Jervwkm.  by  Thomas  I^ewin,  Esq 
leC.1,  p.  US,  M0. 
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y.  7'ke  (overt  of  Jcrutaltm.—W'e  now  pass  on  to  1 
the  towers  of  Jerusalem.  The  only  very  ancient  tower 
in  Jerusalem  is  the  ''castle  of  Zi<«n,"  1  ch.  xi.&,  metzHdah, 
mctzdd,  rer.  7.  Whether  this  was  the  same  as  ' '  the  towe r 
of  David,"  ca.  lr.  i  [miydahl),  is  uncertain.  Probably 
this  last  was  Mime  subsequent  structure,  adjoining  to 
the  other,  "  builded  for  an  armoury,  whereon  there  hang 
a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men."  The 
less  ancient  towers  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  the  following :  (1.)  The  totrer  of  JIananeel,  No.  ill.  l; 
xli.  39j  Je.  xxxl.  as;  Zee  Ht.  lo,  Sept.  'A»-a/i«)\,  some  little 
way  to  the  north  of  the  temple  in  the  second  wall.  It 
is  connected  with  the  building  of  the  "sheep-gate," 
and  with  that  part  of  the  wall  which  Eliashib  the  priest 
and  his  brethren  the  priests  built  and  consecrated. 
(2.)  The  tower  of  Altah,  Ne.  lit.  1;  xll.  39,  Sept.  tzaro* — 
the  "  tower  of  the  hundred,"  perhaps  from  its  height 
or  its  builders.  It  was  next  the  sheep-gate;  between 
it  and  llananeel,  about  the  north-east  sweep  of  the 
second  wall.  (3.)  The  tower  of  the  furnacet,  No.  ill.  U. 
Adrichomius  thinks  this  was  a  beacon  to  night- wan- 
derers (his  old  translators  call  it  "  lanteme-tower"), 
and  was  on  the  north;  Lamy  that  it  was  "  bakcrs'- 
tower"  (h  furnis  paniticorum),  or  "  the  tower  of  tlie  lime- 
kilns." Certainly  the  ash -mounds,  Tel-el-mnuabin, 
north-west  of  the  city,  may  be  the  representatives 
of  such  kilns,  the  "  lime- burnings"  mentioned  in  Is. 
xxxiii.  12.  But  perhaps  the  furnaces  may  bo  those  of 
the  (tturephim)  smelters,  Jc  *L  »;  No.  v«u  31,  32,  or  (cha- 
ranim)  the  mechanics  who  formed  the  molten  metals 
into  vessels,  Ex.  xxvlli.  11;  2  Ch.  xxir.  12.  (4.)  The  toicer 
which  "  lieth  out,"  the  projecting  tower,  No.  iti.2S.  Tins 
was  near  Ophel,  not  far  from  Siloam;  and  perliati*  was 
"  the  tower  in  Siloam"  which  fell,  La.  kJU.  4.  Whether 
it  was  the  same  as  "  the  great  tower  that  lieth  out,"  is 
not  clear,  No.  lit.  27.  Perhaps  there  were  really  three  of 
these  massive  projections,  not  far  from  each  other: 
(<i)  The  "  tower  which  lieth  out  from  the  king's  high 
house,"  No.  tit.  21 ;  ('<)  The  "  tower  that  lieth  out,"  »er.  2«; 
(c)  "The  great  tower  that  lieth  out,"  w».  (5.)  Vz- 
tiah't  towers.  For  we  read  that  "  Uzziah  built  towers 
in  Jerusalem,  at  the  corner- gate,  and  at  the  valley-gate, 
and  at  the  turning  of  the  wall,"  I  Ok.  xxvts. 

The  towers  mentione<l  by  Josephus  are  as  follow: 
(1.)  The  tower  of  Antonia.  This,  like  the  Acradina  of 
Syracuse,  was  both  palace  and  fortress;  in  later  years 
occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison,  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Paul,  and  called  '*  the  castle,"  i)  rapfuSoXij, 
Ac  xxL  31, 37 ;  xxlt.  ai ;  xxiii  id,  in,  32;  originally  called  by  the 
Greek  name  Ba/xt  (=01*70X17  ouca,  Sieph.  Then.;  2>6a, 
Tvpyoi,  Saidss ;  Turrita  domus,  Jerome  In  Je.  xrll.  27)  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccaliees.  Probably  it  sprung  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldce  rrva  (Birah);  and  it  is  re- 

T  ■ 

markable  that  whilst  in  some  sixteen  other  places 
where  this  wonl  occurs  the  Sept.  translate  it  "  castles" 
or  "houses,"  in  others  they  do  not  translate  it,  but 
take  the  Hebrew  word,  as  in  Ps.  xlviii.  3.  "(owl  is 
known  in  her  palaces"  (if  roit  Bdpeat);  in  Ezr.  vi.  2  it 
is  rendered  Bd>t;  in  No.  i  1,  "A^pd  (the  Ileb.  article 
prefixed*;  and  in  Ne.  vii.  2,  Jitpa.  This  fiirah  was 
"the  palace"  over  which  Hananiah  was  appointed 
ruler.  No  vii  2;  and  it  belonged  to  "the  house"  or 
temple.  No.  11  which  not  merely  intimates  that  the 
palace  was  in  connection  with  the  temple,  but  lewis 
u*  to  infer  that  it  wa9  the  palace-fort,  which  sub- 
wjuently  ltecame  the  Asamon:ean  Baris  and  the  IK-  | 


rodiau  Antonia,  and  in  modern  times  the  house  of  tlte 
pasha,  hard  by  which,  but  round  the  angle  of  th_> 
liaram,  is  the  traditional  house  of  Pilate.  This  u 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  underground  researches  of 
Pierotti,  which  go  to  identify  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  1 1  arum  with  Antonia.1 

Pierotti  ha3  found  a  subterraneous  passage  extend 
ing  from  the  golden  gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
(Jornaklem  Explored,  vol  I.  j>.  04) .  He  could  not  trace  it 
completely ;  only  in  two  unconnected  fragments,  one 
130  feet  long,  and  another  15u  feet.  This  may  be  the 
secret  passage  (Kpvrrij  foutpii-)  which  Herod  excavated 
from  Antonia  to  the  eastern  gate,  where  he  raised 
a  tower,  from  which  he  might  watch  any  seditious 
movement  of  the  people ;  thus  establishing  a  private 
communication  with  Antonia,  through  which  he  mik-ht 
pour  soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  temple  area  as 
need  required.  This  tower  was  probably  opposite  the 
great  gate  of  the  holy  place ;  but  whether  near  it,  at 
near  the  outer  gate  leading  down  to  the  Kedron,  we 
do  not  know.  The  expression  of  Josephus,  frixj*  T*' 
cWcv  U pod,  may  not  even  refer  to  the  holy  place  si 
all,  but  merely  to  the  fjMMr  part  of  the  temple  (in  rela- 
tion to  Antonia),  especially  as  he  uses  Upor  and  nut 
*aoi,  nor  levrtpor  Itpbv,  His  statement  is  simply  that 
Herod  prepared  a  secret  excavation  from  Antonia  to 
the  inner  part  of  the  temple,  towards  the  eastern-gate 
(not  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  eacafie  however  1,  bat 
for  watching  the  populace.  Hence  we  do  not  sec  the 
necessity  for  altering  the  reading  from  IWe*  to  f^rr, 
as  Mr.  Williams  suggests,  in  the  synopsis  which  be  hv 
given  of  Pierotti's  discoveries.  This  iB  the  more  likely  to 
l«  the  meaning  of  tavOev,  because  there  turns  out  U>  b» 
another  subterraneous  passage  outwards  from  Antouis, 
w  hich  joins  tlie  present  Har.un  inclosure  at  the  north 
west  angle,  and  extends  224  feet  under  the  Via  I>>k>- 
rosa.  We  may  add  that  the  above  is  the  frequent  tut 
of  iau$t*  in  the  Septuagint.  In  Ex.  xxxix.  19  (■*« 
xxxvi  27)  we  are  told  that  the  two  golden  rings  were  to 
lie  put  on  "  the  top  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  <-pbod 
within;"  tjj»  ivupdoot  to  ..<>"•  >  not  the  inner  ephod,  at  ii 
there  were  two  ephods,  but  the  inside  of  the  rpbod. 
So  Le.  xiv.  41,  "he  shall  cause  the  house  to  be  ecraped 
within"  (ioudep),  not  as  if  there  were  two  houses,  but 
"  the  inner  part  of  the  house."  Antonia  was  so  mink 
altered  and  improved  by  Herod,  that  he  calls  it  his  work 
in  one  place  (J.  W.  r.  ;>,  s),  though  in  another  be  speak*  (4 
it  as  merely  repaired  by  him,  iwtOKtinot  (J.  w.  1 and 
named  Antonia  in  honour  of  Antony.  It  was  quadran- 
gular and  rose  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Urwpk-, 
connected  with  both  the  northern  and  w  estern  porches, 
yet  not  (originally  at  least)  forming  part  of  tin-  great 
area,  but  projecting  from  it  and  overlooking  all  it* 
courts  (I.i«Utf<»ot'»  Temple,  ch  ft! )  It  was  near  /J<M^a 
(not  Aim,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  plan',  perched 
on  n  small  spur  of  it,  yet  separated  from  it  by  a  valky, 
dug,  or  at  least  deepened,  in  order  to  make  it  more  im- 
pregnable on  the  north,  and  inaccessible  from  BcntU 
(J.  w. ».  4, 2).  Its  height  was  fifty  cubits  of  rock  aod 
forty  of  building.  (See  1  Msc.  xiiL  i2;  Laoiv do T»ben»»e*l«.  r 
060;  Bicl'»Thc*»urux,  nib  wo  Ba/Mti.  (2.)  P$ephlnui.  Thu 
was  on  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  city,  at  tlx 

'  There  was  anothor  fort  upon  Akr.i,  which  the  Atta»>w»»' 
demolished,  levelling  the  hill  »1mi  <m  which  it  ■toad,  »  J 
three  paan  (Jns.  Ant.  xiii  6,  6).    The  Zion  fort  Jowpl.as 

«be  Akra  fort,  -A»e«:  the  I 
Antonia. 
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of  the  thin!  or  Agrippcan  wall,  hanl  by  which 
Titus  fin<t  encamped  when  descending  from  Scopus  to 
ommenrv  the  siege  ^J.  W.  ».  *,s>.  Psephinus  =  Taephi- 
nus=|'*ftjr,  north,  or  perhaps  t\*tt>  Zephah  -  Scopus  = 

the  "  wateh-t«jwer,"  a»  Scopus  was  the  "  watch- hill." 
Mr.  Lewin's  conjecture  that  Psephinus  is  from  ^^05, 
a  calculus  or  |>cbble,  because  hastily  run  up  of  '"rubble 
work "  ami  irregularly  hewn-stones,  has  no  historical 
founilatiou  (Jerusalem,  p.  lriV  It  was  seventy  cubits  aU>ut 
120  feet  high!1,  anil  commanded  a  view  of  Arabia  on  the 
east  and  the  limits  of  Palestine  on  the  west,  towards 
the  Mediterranean.    Josephus  doe*  not  exactly  say 
that  that  sea  was  visible,  but  the  "extreme  bounda- 
ries '  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  "which  stretch  to  the 
sea"  (J.  w  t.  4,3>.    Yet  his  words  almost  imply  this;  and 
as  the  site  of  Psephinus  was  high— only  some  fifty  feet 
lower  than  the  hills  around  NcbiSamuel, /rom  trhish  tht 
Mrditrr ran tan  i*  rh'Mt  (though  a  liaze  obstructed  our 
view  once  when  we  climbed  them  to  see  it)  -  and  as  the 
tower  itself  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  high,  it  is 
not  unlikely,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Robinson's  decided 
statement        J  p  jio>,  that  "the  great  sea"  was  visible 
from  Psephinus;  and  in  this  case  might  be  used  as  a 
beacon  or  signal-tower  to  the  sea  const,  which  in  a 
direct  line  is  not  thirty  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
(3.)  Wppiai*.   It  was  built  by  Herod,  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  friend.    It  was  "opposite"  idVrupet) 
Psephinus;  they  looked  each  other  in  the  face  on  the 
oppotit*  sides  of  the  Tyropo?on,  and  were  probably  not 
very  far  from  each  other;  for  Psephinus  is  said  to  lie 
at  the  north -iet*t  corner,  and  Hippicus  at  the  north  of 
the  city,  where  the  old  wall  began,  narA  fiofifyar  (J  w.  t 
4,21;  and  the  historian  could  not  /mumMi/  have  intended 
north  to  mean  the  present  Jaffa  gate,  while  he  intended 
north- irttt  to  mean  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings — the  one  nearly  a  mile  from  the  other!  If 
"north-west"  with  him  means  "north-west"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  trholt  city,  as  we  know  it  does,  "north" 
must  liave  a  similar  reference,  and  cannot  mean  merely 
north  of  Zion,  which  the  necessities  of  some  topo- 
graphical theories  require  it  to  do,  thereby  making 
north  mean  one  thing  in  one  page  of  Josephus  and 
another  in  another.1     Hippicus  must  have  stood  a 
little  way  south  of  Psephinus;  not  so  far  however  as  to 
prevent  its  being  called  north  of  the  city,    [i.)  Phatae- 
In*:  called  so  from  Herod's  brother,  was  ninety  cubits 
high,  and  stood,  as  we  understand  Josephus,  a  little 
way  south  (not  east*  of  Hippicus,  and  was  meant  as  a 
defence  of  the  trtttern  part  of  tin?  old  wall;  for  tliat 
part  of  the  city  wall  running  north  and  south  from 
Ptttphimu  to  tht  prt*cnt  Jit  fin  fjatr,  which  Dr.  Robinson 
and  others  make  part  of  the  third  wall,  and  leave 
unprotected  by  towers  (just  where  most  protection  was 
needed),  we  understand  to  l>e  part  of  the  "Id  wall, 
defended  by  the  towers  descrilicd  by  Josephus.  (5.) 
Mariamnt:  so  called  from  his  queen,  whom  in  jealousy 
he  caused  to  be  murdered.    It  was  quadrangular,  fifty 
cubits  high,  and  in  inner  adornment  more  magnificent 
than  the  rest.    It  stood,  as  we  understand  the  his- 
torian, still  farther  south  in  the  western  segment  of 

1  Dr.  Robinson  says.  "Tin*  tower  of  Hippicus  mini  Ix*  sought 
at  the  nurthwiwl  of  Zi<>n  •"  <v..l  i.  2K0I,  Tin*  wonls  of  Jnwj.|ius 
evidently  imply  that  Hippicus  lay  to  the  north  of  the  city  which 
was  in  existence  when  thin  tower  was  hnilt  ;  i.f.  to  tht  north  of 
b'-tk  the  ■Hpi+r  a>vt  Invrrcitv,  which  be  describes  a*  forming  "one 
body."  f>T.  Kobinson"s  statement  seems  to  us  a  contradiction 
of  »nd  not  a 


the  old  wall,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  angle 
the  ruins  of  the  Kalat-el-Jalud  now  are.  (t».)  Tht 
vxmtn'n  totrrrn.  They  must  have  stood  somewhere  in 
the  northern  stretch  of  the  third  wall;  for  Josephus 
mentions  that  when  Titus  was  riding  down  from  Sco- 
pus towards  the  city,  in  the  direction  of  Psephinus, 
the  Jews  rushed  down  from  the  "women's  towers,"  at 
the  gate  opposite  the  tomb  of  Helena  (J  w  r,  t,  *j).  Jose- 
phus' name  for  these  towers  is  yivaiKhot  r*'y>yo< ;  but 
whether  he  is  giving  the  exact  name  or  attempting  the 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  word  we  cannot  say.  (7  )  John's 
towtr.  This  was  built  by  John  in  his  conflict  with 
Simon,  over  the  gates  that  led  to  the  Xystus,  at  the 
western  porch  of  the  temple  U  w  m .3,  ;\.  (S.)  Tht 
totrtr  of  the  rorntr.  This  must  have  Is-en  at  t  He  north- 
east angle  of  Agrippa's  wall,  a  little  eastward  of  the 
totnlw  of  the  kings,  and  hanl  by  the  fuller's  monu- 
ment; al>ove  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  (J.  w  ».  4,1). 

These  are  the  great  towers  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
Of  smaller  and  unnamed  ones  he  mentions  many, 
which  however  were  rather  turreted  battlements  or 
fortified  elevations  of  the  wall  than  towers;  not  unlike 
perhajuj  what  we  see  in  the  walls  at  this  day*  The 
thin!  wall  hail  ninety  of  these,  the  middle  wall  forty, 
and  the  old  wall  sixty.  In  modern  Jerusalem  the  only 
tower  is  that  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  There  nre  projections,  some  broader  and 
some  narrower,  in  all  the  walls;  there  are  tow  ers  at  the 
gates,  rising  a  little  nlmve  the  walls;  and  there  are 
domes,  minarets,  and  low  spires,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city:  but  that  is  all.  Tliere  is  nothing  left  to  indicate 
the  turreted  magnificence  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Herod  and  Agrippa. 

Jerusalem  in  its  last  days  had  three  walls,  as  we 
have  already  NOB.  The  first  or  old  wall  was  for  the 
defence  of  Zion.  curving  irregularis  round  the  south  of 
that  hill,  along  the  ridge  that  overlooks  it**  southern 
and  south-western  valleys;  but  on  the  north  of  it 
running  almost  straight  from  north-west  to  south  east, 
from  Hippicus  to  the  temple.  The  second  wall  was  for 
the  defence  of  Akra.  on  which  stood  "the  city" — 
Salem,  Jebus,  Jemsalem — as  distinguished  from  the 
citadel  or  Zion.  and  took  a  pretty  wide  curve  round 
the  north,  from  the  (•ennath-gatc  on  the  north-west  to 
the  tower  Antonia  on  the  south-east,  then- by  completely 
compassing  the  northern  part  of  the  old  wall,  and  thus 
forming  a  double  line  of  defence  to  "the  upjier  city."5 
The  third  was  for  the  defence  of  "  the  new  city,"  a 
great  part  of  which  lay  farther  north,  and  was  built 
upon  the  hill  Bezetha.  It  began,  like  the  old  wall,  at 
Hippicus;  first  went  north  to  the  tower  Psephinus; 
then  bent  north-east;  then  ri^ht  eastwanl  to  the 
Kedron,  and  then  it  turned  south,  and  "  joined  to  the 
old  wall  at  the  valley  of  Kedron  <J  w  »  t,i>,  though 
at  which  part  of  the  valley  the  junction  was  effected 
the  historian  does  not  specify.  Probably  it  swept 
round  the  ttut  side  of  the  temple,  and  united  with  the 
old  wall  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siloam. 

It  would  appear  that  a  large  part  of  the  walls  (that 
round  Zion1  was  built  by  I>avid,  2  Sji .  ».  »;  1  Cu.  xl.  s, 
another  part  (that  round  Akral  by  Solomon.  Sub- 

J  "He  that  countetb  the  Un>er»"  (I»  txxiii.  IS),  was  pn'hably 
the  captain  who  had  charge  of  the  towers  and  tell  lie  off  the 
tmo|<s  for  manning  them 

1  "The  way  of  the  gate  between  the  tw-o  walls  which  was  by 
the  king's  gnnien"  (Je.  Hi.  7),  seems  to  hare  been  the  street  or 
way  between  the  Zion  wall  and  the  western  temple  wall,  down 
the  Tyn>po*on  to  Hiloain. 
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sequent  kings  added  to  and  strengthened  the  walk. 
In  consequence  of  attack  s  from  besiegers  or  neglect, 
"breaches"  were  made  in  the  walls  of  "the  city  of 
David,"  l«  xxti.9,  which  were  repaired  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  and  for  the  repair  of  which  the  house*  in  the 
neighlwurhood  were  i>ulled  down,  1*.  nil.  lft.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  ditch  (or  reservoir,  rTpC,  mUrvah  = 

place  of  gathering)  was  made  between  the  two  Mulls 
(or  double  wall— the  Hebrew  dttuf)  for  the  waters  of 
the  old  pool,  la  oIL  it-  Whether  this  established  a 
connection  between  the  present  Birkct-el-Mamilla  and 
the  Tyropeeon  is  not  easily  determined.  Certainly  the 
sound  of  underground  water  has  licen  heard  at  the 
Damascus  gate,  which  implies  the  existence  of  some 
invisible  conduit.  The  walls  which  Ncheniiah  rebuilt 
were  probably  the  second  wall  (round  Akra)  and  the 
irregular  curve  round  the  south  of  Zion,  and  the  old 
wall  running  down  the  Tyropeeon,  from  Hippicus  to 
the  temple.  The  walls  standing  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord  were  only  the  first  and  second;  though  the  city 
had  by  that  time  crept  northward  beyond  its  walls. 
Hemd  began  the  third  wall  about  the  year  I  "i.  but  it 
was  Agrippa  who  completed,  or  almost  completed  it; 
for  Josephus  intimates  that  it  was  not  wholly  finished, 
affirming  that  had  it  been  so,  not  all  the  power  of 
Rome  could  have  taken  the  city.  Titus  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  wall,  leaving  only  a  |>art  of 
the  western  wall  with  some  of  its  towers  as  monu- 
ments of  its  strength  and  greatness.  The  spoiler  left 
not  "  a  stone  upon  a  stone"  (\idoi  <ti  \t$or)  which  has 
not  been  "displaced"  («rara0e(?»|<r<Tat,  loosened,  dis- 
placed), Mat  x*ir.  ft  All  parts  of  the  temple  anil  of  the 
city  too,  as  was  predicted,  Lu.  six.  44,  have  been  levelled, 
— "  laid  even  with  the  ground"  (4ba<t>iovai  at);  and  the 
remarkable  tiling  about  the  present  walls,  specially  of 
the  temple,  is  that  in  many  places  two  distinct  portions 
can  be  traced,  one  more  ancient,  the  lower  tiers  which 
were  on  a  level  with  the  soil;  another  more  modern, 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  old  foundations.  Tins 
upper  jwrtion  is  manifestly  of  a  later  date,  of  a  diffe- 
rent character;  containing  here  and  there  the  remains 
of  ancient  masonry — the  original  materials,  w  hich  have 
been  worked  into  the  modern  walls.  Every  portion  of 
the  walls  that  rose  above  the  level  of  the  interior  plat- 
form has  been  thrown  down  into  the  valley,  where 
pcrha|M  some  of  the  largest  stones  now  lie  buried; 
while  the  lower  parts  or  tiers,  which  were  merely  built 
for  retaining  the  soil  and  furnishing  a  platform,  have 
remained  almost  untouched,  save  in  one  or  two  places 
where  the  breaches  (made  ]>erhaps  by  the  Romans) 
have  been  large  and  deep.  "  The  most  ancient  part  of 
these  constructions"  writes  an  able  observer,  '  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wigley,  but  only  the  best  prentrvtU  accord 
ing  to  M.  Salzmann,  is  the  western  wall — Heit-cl- 
Morharby — under  the  shadow  of  which  the  Jews  bewail 
the  fall  of  Zion.  It  is  an  enormous  mass  of  wall,  about 
thirty  yards  in  length,  and  perfectly  preserved.  The 
aspect  of  the  construction  is  tho  strangest  that  eye  has 
ever  seen.  The  stones  are  nine,  twelve,  and  fifteen 
feet  long — sometimes  more.  The  surfaces  are  perfectly 
smooth,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  the  chisel,  and  are  in- 
closed within  a  bonier.  Now  here  has  the  author  ever 
seen  stones  of  such  dimensions,  forming  an  exterior 
incloeure  and  retaining  wall,  worked  with  so  much 
care,  and  so  perfect.  Neither  Rome  nor  Greece  has 
left  ua  any  liku,  except  at  Jebail  a  Pluenician  city, 


whence  the  workmen  employed  by  Solomon  can*. 
Quoting  the  book  of  Kings,'  which  says,  'And  the 
foundation  was  of  costly  stones,  even  gnat 


[S70. )  The  Jews'  Wailing  pUk*,  western  wall.  -  From  a  pbotograj*. 

stones  of  ten  cubits,  and  stones  of  eight  cubit*,'  M- 
Salzmann  concludes, that  the  stones  of  the  place  of 
wailing  are  those  described  in  the  text.  Stones  i»f  likt- 
dimensions  anil  character  may  be  seen  scattered  aUut 
and  worked  into  the  outside  wall  of  the  close.  To- 
wards the  south,  the  wall  is  screened  from  view  by 
modern  buildings  and  plantations,  but  beyond  Un  ui  it 
appears  quite  changed  in  character,  and  romanued, 
except  at  the  basement.  Farther  on,  about  fifteen 
yards  from  the  south-western  angle,  is  the  bridge  dis- 
covered by  Ih\  Robinson,  which  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  Herodian  era, 
but  to  which  both  M.  de  Saulcy  and  M.  Salxtuann 
assign  an  earlier  date  "  (Letter  iu  the  Tiruc*.  iiwt>. 

10.  The  <jate»  of  the  city. — In  describing  an  carters 
city,  sjiecially  such  a  city  as  Jerusalem,  it  is  of  Mf* 
moment  to  specify  iU  gates;  much  of  its  history,  b<* 
in  grandeur  and  ruin,  being  connected  with  the* 
Here  we  find  kings,  judges,  merchants,  licggan*.  leper*; 
the  siege,  the  triumph,  the  tumult,  the  funeral  proce*- 
siou,  the  royal  proclamation,  the  shout,  the  song,  the 
weeping.  Tins  "  gates  of  Ekron,"  ismu  H  tnc 
"  gate  of  Bathrabhiin,"  (a.  *u.  4,  the  "  gate  of  Samaria. 
1  Ki.  xxii.  l".  may  lie  named  by,  but  the  "  gates  of  Zk.n,' 
Pi.  Uxxril.J,  the  "gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  P»  n  u 
the  "gates  of  Jerusalem,"  Je  x»u.  19,  the  "gat**  f* 
righteousness,"  r».  cxriii.  i!>,  the  "gate  of  Jeh^ah. 
Pa,  cxrlli.  so,  once  glorious,  soon  "  desolate,"  UH 
"tallied,"  No.  i.  3,  "  consumed,"  »  U.  s,  "  sunk  into  th* 
ground,"  l«o.  u  9,  are  not  to  be  so  forgotten.1    It  h  t>"» 


1  Th*  (M(f  (whether  janua  or  porta,  rix*  or  i«  a|«alt.' 
noted  in  cl.u*ie»l  na  in  sacred  »tory  or  pjetry.  Virgil"  tUratn 
ingenti.i  portanini  -  porta  hipatcna— |  arise  aaonr— port*  *l«nw 
—porta-  sublime*— the  purl*  antaof  Otid— the  i«ru  ahetu  ami 
cornea  of  Sutina- will  »u«r»»t  thttnaehea  (aJnog  «ilh  «s«  **? 
of  the  hundred  gated  Thebca)  to  the  rttuler.  of  tbe  hisWJ  d 
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easy  to  fix  their  localities;  but  let  as  enumerate  them. 
The  Bible-gates  were  in  the  first  and  second  walls; 
some  of  the  Josephan  gates  of  course  in  the  third.  Let 
us  take  them  according  to  Nehemiah's  order  in  ch.  iii. 
and  xii.  (1.)  The  Sheep-gate,  No.  ul  i;  Jo.  v.  s,  a  little 
way  north  of  the  temple,  and  not  far  from  the  pool  of 
Beth-  U  which,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  is  probably  identical  with  the  modern 
Birket-ea-Serain,  near  St.  Stephen's  gate.  {2.)  Fish- 
gate,  sch.  xxxiiL  14.  Following  the  curve  of  the  second 
wall,  we  come  to  the  tower  of  Meah,  then  to  that  of 
Ilananeel,  and  theu,  probably  round  the  bend,  we  have 
the  fish  gate,  by  which  the  Mediterranean  traffic  found 
its  way  into  the  city;  "  porta  pisciuin  qure  est  porta  de 
parte  Joppen"  (Jerome, Quart.  Hebr.);  for  it  was  not  from 
Jordan  that  the  city  was  supplied  with  fish,  as  some 
suggest  iVu«.^.-.a<.ti:i.Auu.|  loLt  i-tr.i,  bat  from  thr  M-ii- 
coast.  It  was  "  the  men  of  Tyre  "  who  "  brought  fish 
and  all  manner  of  ware,"  Ne.  xtu.16.  (3.)  Old-gate,  ver  6. 
Hero  the  Sept.  gives  'laoaval,  as  a  proper  name,  instead 

of  translating  the  Hebrew  nttfo  ("  the  old").  This  was 

t  i :  - 

a  little  farther  south  or  south-west  than  the  fish  gate.1 
(4.)  The  gate  of  Ephraim.    This  was  a  little  farther 
south,  400  cubits  from  "  the  corner-gate,"  iKl  iIt.  is,  a 
little  north  perhaps  of  the  present  Damascus  gate. 
Jerome  thinks  that  the  Ephraim  gate  and  the  valley- 
gate  were  tho  same  (Qu«*c  Hcbr.)    (5.)  The  corner-gate. 
Nehemiah  does  not  mention  this;  but  it  must  have  been 
in  this  part  of  his  line  of  wall,  at  some  angle,  2Ch.  xxv.  a. 
It  was  proliably  not  far  from  the  valley-gate,  sch.  xxri.  9. 
(6.)  The  ral  ley-gate,  rcr.  13.    We  have  elsewhere  indi- 
cated that  this  is  likely  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
Gennath-gate  of  Josephus;  the  gate  opening  from  the 
upper  city  down  into  the  great  valley  of  Jerusalem,  viz. 
Hinnom  (the  Tvropoeon),  at  its  north  west  extremity. 
(7.)  The  dung-gate,  ver.  14;  ch.  u.  13.    This  was  1000  cubits 
from  the  valley -gate.  But  in  which  direction  ?  This  is 
the  difficulty.   The  able  writer  in  the  Mus.  of  Classical 
Antiquities  gives  it  as  south,  nearly  opposite  the  present 
Birket-es-Sultan  (p.  m  and  map).    If  he  be  correct,  then 
there  is  no  notice  of  the  Tyropwon  part  of  the  old  wall 
by  Nehemiah.    This  puzzles  us,  and  leads  us  to  ask, 
May  not  Nehemiah  be  taking  the  course  of  the  old 
wall,  down  the  Tyropoeon  south-east,  towards  the  west 
wall  of  the  temple?    May  not  tho  dung-gate  be  some- 
where iu  the  direction  of  the  modern  dung- gate,  or 
Bab-el- Mogharil»eb,  only  farther  up,  on  the  west  of 
the  mosque?    If  (as  may  be)  the  ancient  gateway 
inxide  the  Damascus  gate,  mentioned  and  sketched 
by  Barclay  (p.  132>,  be  the  remains  of  the  valley-gate 
(Gennath-gate),  then  1000  cubits  or  about  lfiOO  feet 
from  the  above  gateway,  in  that  south-easterly  direction 
in  which  we  think  the  Tyropoeon  must  have  gone,  would 
than  half-way  down  the  west  side  of  the 


iu  Scripture,  or  tho 


a-as  he 

of  tho 


■gate  of  the  Eun>e,r 
i'tthonck  (old)  with  the  m 
It  is  Tory  unlikely  that  a  gate  of 
le  from  that  sect  of  Jewish  stoics,  (1)  because 
and  lenat  known  of  all  the  sect*  (Leusden'a 
,  p.  US);  (•>)  beuuise  that  sect  did  not 
.  till  tho  time  of  tho  Maccabees  Olottinger.  Thu. 
PhU.  p.  39;  see  Boors  Hut.  ofjtritk  &rtt  in  H,br.  Amnr,  vol. 
iii.  p.  1 23);  (3)  because  the  "  E«aen  gate"  must  have  been  in  tho 
ol<t  wait,  which  was  in  existence  long  before  the  Essen  cs  were 
known.  Besides  all  this,  the  fact  of  there  having  been,  for  agw, 
a  gnto  in  tho  old  wall,  called  Tokota*,  Just  about  the  place 
Vol.  I. 


it  w. 
PhUot«ffut 


mosque,  not  far  from  the  southern  extremity  of  El- Wail, 
about  the  Es-Shefah  bath  and  fountain,  which  name, 
Es-Shefah,  is  curiously  like  Nehemiah's  for  the  dung- 
gate,  \iz.Ashphoth.  (For  an  account  of  Ks-Shefah,  see  Williams, 
U.  ti7;  Barclajf,  3M;  whlttr,  p.  93).  (8.)  The  fountain-gate, 
ver.  li,  cb.  IL  14.  There  is  but  one  fountain  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Jerusalem— En-rogel,  the  fountain  of 
Rogel,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  modern  Cm-ed- Deraj, 
the  "  fountain  of  the  virgin,"  already  noticed.  Siloam 
is  never  called  a  fountain,  but  a  pool.  Of  pools  there 
are  many  around  and  in  the  city;  of  tanks,  a  large 
number  in  all  directions,  specially  to  the  north;  of  wells, 
there  are  one  or  two  that  deserve  that  name;  but 
En-rogel  is  the  only  En  or  fountain;  and  it  has  been 
known  from  the  days  of  Joshua.  The  fountain- gate , 
then,  must  have  been  in  connection  with  this,  though 
not  necessarily  close  by  it ;  opening  out  on  some  path 
that  led  immediately  to  it ;  and  if  so,  on  the  south- 
east of  the  city.  Nehemiah  now  (following  the  old 
wall)  takes  us  first  south  and  then  west.  Adjoining 
the  fountain-gate  was  "the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah," 
or  more  properly  "Shelach;"  then  "the  king's  gar- 
den," vcr.  li;  then  "the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the 
city  of  David"  lib.)-,  then  "the  place  over  against  the 
sepulchres  of  David,"  vor  16;  then  "the  pool  that  was 
made,"  the  modern  Birket-es-Sultan;  then  the  "house 
of  the  mighty,"  perhaps  the  modern  castle  at  the  Jaffa 
gate;  then  "  the  piece  over  against  the  going  up  to  the 
armoury,"  ver.  n>;  then  "  the  turning  of  the  wall"*  (lb.) 
(9.)  The  water-gate,  ver.  w;  ch.  xU.  jr.  We  are  unable  to 
fix  the  places  specified  in  ver.  20-23;  but  our  conjecture 
is,  that  having  taken  us  to  the  fountain -gate  and  city 
of  David,  and  led  us  round  to  the  point  in  the  vest 
wall  where  he  left  off,  that  is,  having  completely  swept 
round  Zion,  he  turns  back  to  where  he  stopped  on  the 
south-east,  at  Ophtl,  where  we  have  both  "the  turning 


of  the  wall,  and  the 


and  it  is  at  this  very  point 


that  we  find,  to  this  day,  such  numerous  zigzags  in  the 
wall.  The  water-gate  was  somewhere  south  of  the 
temple;  the  city  water-gate  and  the  temple  water-gate 
being  perhaps  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  though  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  (Liglitfoot's  Temple,  p.  no)  The 
"  place  over  against  the  water-gate,  toward  the  east," 
is  also  mentioned  as  connected  with  the  Nethinims  and 
with  OpheL,  which  gives  us  some  further  idea  of  tho 
locality  of  this  gate.  (10.)  The  horse  gate,  ver  2*; 
Je.  xxxl.40.  This  is  said  to  be  "by  the  king's  house," 
2  Ch.  xxllL  15,  which  was  hard  by  the  temple,  on  the  weot 
(Joa.  J  w.  u  3,  i),and  is  the  same  as  Josephus  mentions  (Ant. 
ix.  r,  l),  as  "  the  gate  of  the  king's  mules,"  which  led  out 
into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  Solomon's  stables  were 
south  of  the  temple  (Benjamin  of  Tndela,  Aster's  ed  toI.  L  p  T0>, 
if  not  under  the  southern  part  of  its  area.  Thus  the 
"king's  house,"  the  "king's  stable*,"  and  the  "horse- 
gate,"  were  close  to  each  other.  J  osephus  speaks  of  the 


where  the  Rot  gate  of  Josephus  must  hare  been,  leads  us  to 
anspect  that  the  two  name*  are  identical. 

*  The  writer  in  the  Museum  of  Ctatsical  Antiq.  maintains 
after  rsalruanaxer,  Vnir.  Ane.  flist.  It.  221)  that  Jj'-JpC  means 

an  Internal  or  re-«ntnu>t  angle  (p.  417V  But  the  fact  of  one  of 
iu  cognate*  meaning  a  carving  tool,  shows  that  the  word  may 
signify  any  angle— anything  made,  as  it  were,  by  "cutting  off." 
The  mUtoaJi  at  the  wall  may  refer  either  to  the  projecting  or 
receding  angle,  so  that  the  wonl  determine*  nothing.  There 
was  an  armoury  in  the  temple  (2  Ch.  xxiii  9:  Jos.  Ant.  Ix.  7,  2\ 
but  there  was  abo  "the  tower  of  David,  huilded  for  an 
(Ca.  iv.  4). 
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hippodrome  as  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  temple  (J.  w.  u. 
3,  l).  (11.)  The  tatt  'iaU,  ter  ».  Probably  the  uune  as 
in  Je.  xix.  2  is  translated  east-gate,  and  in  the  margin 
sun-gate;  though  by  others  potter's- gate  (Jerome  on  Jcr.-, 
Spotm  <«u  theSept  Teralon  of  Jet.  p.  28a).  It  led  into  Hinnom, 
a*  the  passage  shows.  (12.;  The  i/ate  Miphkad,  »er.3i. 
This  was  the  gate  of  judgment,  somewhere  near  that 
part  of  the  temple  where  the  Sanhedrim  sat;  perhaps 
not  far  from  where  the  modern  MeLhemeh  or  Moslem 
judgment- hall  is.  (13.)  The  priton-fjate,  eh.  xU  39.  Ap- 
parently not  far  from  the  sheep-gate,  near  the  king's 
high  house,  ch.  BL  perhaps  at  the  spot  referred  to  in 
Je.  xxxii.  2,  where  the  prophet  was  "shut  up  in  the 
court  of  the  prison  which  was  in  the  king  of  Judah's 
house." 

There  are  some  other  gates,  not  in  Nehemiah's  cir- 
cuit, which  we  merely  name,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  assign 
their  places,  nor  to  say  how  far  some  of  them  may 
not  be  different  names  for  the  same  gate,  or  not  city- 
gates  at  all,  but  temple-gates.  (1.)  The  king's  gate 
eastward,  1  Ch.  ix.  II  (2.)  The  higher-gate,  2  KL  it.  35. 
(3.)  The  gate  of  Joshua,  the  governor  of  the  city, 
2  Ki.  xxtlL  s.  (4.)  Tho  gate  between  the  two  walls, 
2  Ki.  xst.  4;  Je.  xxxlx.  4.  (5.)  The  high-gate,  2  Ch.  xxni.  20. 
(0.)  The  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  2  Ch.  xxiv.  s;  Jo.  WL  2. 
(7.)  The  high-gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  3  Ch.  xitILS; 
fettfULtt  (S.)  The  city-gate,  2Ci>.  xxxu.6.  (9.)  The 
gate  of  Benjamin,  Je.xxxvu.13;  xxxttn.  7.  (10.)  Tlie 
high-gate  of  Benjamin,  Je.  xx.  2.  (11.)  The  new-gate, 
Jcxxri.  io;  xxxri.  10.  (12.)  Tlie  middle-gate,  Jo.ixxix.3. 
(13.)  The  first-gate.  Zee.  xlr.  10. 

Of  the  temple-gates  we  do  not  speak,  referring  the 
reader  to  Lightfoot'B  Temple,  and  Laiuy  De  T<il>crnaculo, 
or  to  Temple  in  this  Dictionary.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  gates  of  the  city  are  not  mentioned;  and  Jose- 
phuB  does  not  give  us  much  information  regarding 
them.  He  mentions  a  "  secret "  or  obscure  (d^ewijr) 
gate  near  Hippicus,  out  of  which  the  Jews  sallied 
(J.  w.  r.  0,5)  j  a  gate  opposite  the  monuments  of  Helena, 
near  Psephinus  (J.  w.  t.  2, 2) ;  the  gate  of  the  Essenes, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  (J.  w.  ».  4, 2).  In  the 
fourth  century  the  French  pilgrim  mentions  the  Nablus 
gate,  and  gives  us  the  impression  that  it  and  the  rest 
of  the  city  were  very  much  as  they  were  in  Hadrian's 
time  and  as  they  are  now.  Arculf  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury has  given  us  (as  we  have  seen)  l>oth  a  map  and  a 
description  of  the  city;  from  which  we  gather  that  on  the 
north  were  two  gates — St.  Stephen's,  towards  the  west, 
and  Benjamin,  towards  the  east.  In  the  east  wall  we 
find  the  "  little  gate,"  by  which  they  went  down  into 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  Tekoite  gate,  farther 
south.1  On  the  south  are  no  gates.  On  the  west,  the 
gate  of  David,  southward,  and  the  gate  of  the  fuller, 
northward  (tee  Van  de  Velde's  Planography  of  Jerusalem). 
During  the  middle  ages  there  were  some  changes  in  the 
gates,  which  we  have  not  room  to  specify,  but  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  Van  de  Velde.  There  have  been 
some  alterations  in  the  traditional  localities,  such  as 

'  For  the  tluciunion  ai  to  the  age  and  architecture  of  the 
golden  gnt«,  ace  Tipping,  Traill,  Rohinaon.  and  Ferguiwon. 

2  Whether  the  Silonh  of  Iaaiah  and  the  Hilunm  of  John  are  the 
same  a*  the  Siloah  (properly  Sktlaek  —  fleece  pool,  a*  tho  Sept. 
gives  it)  of  Xehcmiah,  i»  perliaps  doubtful ;  but  we  strongly  in- 
cline to  believe  in  their  distinctness.  That  the  Silla  connected 
with  Bethmillo  (2  Ki.  xii  '.D)  it  Sttoam.  U  unlikely  on  etymo- 
logical ground* ;  though  otherwise  there  I*  nothing  improbable 
in  their  identification.  Xrhemlah's  Shtlaeh  may  be  the  sub- 
Dr.  Whitty  rather  resolutely  affirms  that 


the  Via  Dolorosa;  but  in  general  these  have  remained 
much  the  same  from  the  fourth  century,  in  spite  of 
tlie  sieges  and  desolations  to  which  the  city  has  beta 
subjected.  The  tenacious  memory  of  traditionalism, 
even  in  the  absence  of  history,  has  proved  itstlf 
wonderfully  faithful  and  consistent 

10.  Pool*  and  tank$.—  The  pools  and  tanks  of  ancient 
Jerusalem  were  very  abundant;  and  each  house  being 
provided  with  what  we  may  call  a  bottle-necked  cistern 
for  rain-water,  drought  within  the  city  was  rare;  and 
history  shows  us  that  it  was  the  besiegers,  not  the 
besieged,  that  generally  suffered  from  want  of  wafer 
(Qui.  Tyr.  b.  rill,  p.  7;  Do  Waha,  Labores  Godfredl,  p.  411;,  though 
occasionally  this  was  reversed  (Joa.  J.  W.  v.  s,  4).  Ytt 
neither  in  ancient  nor  modern  times  could  the  neijfh- 
bourhood  of  Jerusalem  be  called  "  waterless,"  a-  Straho 
describes  it  (Oeogr.  b.  xri_  2,  m)  .  In  summer  the  fields  and 
hills  around  are  vcrdureless  and  gray,  scorched  with 
months  of  drought;  yet,  within  a  radius  of  seven  mik-.-. 
there  are  some  thirty  or  forty  natural  springs  (B»rcU;'i 
City  of  ihe  Great  King,  p.  tot).  Consul  Finn  informed  us  that 
this  is  rather  under  the  truth.  The  artificial  provision 
for  supply  of  water  in  Jerusalem  in  ancient  tiroes,  ni 
perhaps  the  completest  and  most  extensive  ever  under- 
taken for  a  city.  Till  lately  this  was  not  fully  credited; 
but  Barclay's,  and  more  recently  Whitty's  and  Pit  rotti's, 
subterraneous  investigations  have  proved  that  Tacitus 
was  not  exaggerating  when  he  said  of  its  supplies: 
"  fons  perennis  aqua;,  cavati  sub  terra  montes;  et  pi*- 
cinoe  cisternavque  servandis  imbribus  "  (Hut.  v. «).  The 
aqueduct  of  Solomon  (winding  along  for  twelve  miles 
and  a  quarter},  pours  the  waters  of  the  three  immense 
pools  into  the  enormous  temple  wells,  cut  out  like 
caverns  in  the  rock  (see  woodcut,  No.  174,  under 
Cihtern);  and  the  pools,  which  surround  the  city  in 
all  directions,  supply  to  a  great  extent  the  want  of  a 
river  or  a  lake  (Traill's  jo«ph«u,  »oi  l;  App.  p.  sr.  on) 

Tlie  ancient  pools  were:  (1.)  The  upper  pool,  III 
xriii.  17.  (2.)  The  king's  pool,  Xa.  11. 14.  (3.)  The  pool 
of  Siloali,  Xe.  tit.  ».  (4.)  The  pool  that  was  made, 
Xe.  Ml.  is.  (5.)  The  lower  pool,  b  1x9.  »-  (8.)  The  oU 
pool,  I.  xxii.  4.  (7.)  Tlie  pool  of  Bethesda,  Jn.v.2.  (S.)The 
pool  of  Siloam,1  Jn  ix.  7.  Tlie  chief  modern  pool*  an- : 
(1.)  Sihcdn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropxeon,  with  its 
ante-chamber  which  receives  the  waters  from  Cm-Ikraj. 
through  the  rocky  conduit,  and  its  large  square  reser- 
voir, at  the  east  end,  once  a  p»x>l  p<  thq  -  the  king'* 
pool),  now  filled  up  with  soil,  ami  cultivated  as  part  of 
a  fig-yard.  (2.)  Birlrt-ea  Sult.'tn,  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  along  the  side  of  which  the  Bethlehem  road  run*, 
and  which  perhaps  corresponds  to  the  "  pool  that  «a* 
made,"  Xe.  lit.  16.  (3.)  Birket  el  Mamilla,  to  the  west 
of  the  present  Jaffa  gate,  which  may  perhaps  represent 
the  waters  of  the  upper  pool,  from  which  Hezekiah 
made  a  conduit,  and  led  the  water  into  the  heart  ■ 
the  city,  down  tho  Tyropceon.  May  not  Mantilla  the 
etymology  of  which  is  so  obscure)  be  a  relic  of  MihV 

2  Sa.  v.  9- 1  Ki.  ix  15, 34;  xi.  27;  2  KL  lit.  20;  1  Ch.  xi  »;  2  Ch.  xttil  i;  lb 


the  modern  Hlloam  and  Virgin's  fount  were  temple  ees»[«o» ! 
The  ceuduit  which  has  recently  been  traced  from  the  Trir  Arosfto. 
under  the  mosque  rock  to  the  latter,  may  be  considerable  eri- 
den oe  that  it  (Virgin's  fount)  had  been  mnrrrttrl  to  such  a  par 
po«.  Bat  we  still  are  of  the  belief  that  it  was  originally  » 
fountain;  perhaps  perverted  from  its  original  use  by  Sol  «"". 
when  he  obtained  sufficient  water  rapply  from  other  «<ut*». 
a*  many  a  good  well  ha*  l>een  turned  into  a  soil  pit  «h*n  »' 
longer  needed.  It  U  curious  that  the  last  roentiou  of  F-n  ruftl 
(which  we  believe  it  to  be)  is  in  David'*  history. 
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the  pool  of  Millo  or  Bethmillo  (Babilla,  as  Mamillo  is 
sometimes  called).  Hum  Millo  was  a  fortress  of  Ziou, 
Jebusite  in  it*  origin,  rebuilt  by  David,  enlarged  by 
Solomon,  and  strengthened  by  Hezekiah:  perhaps  the 
present  castle.  (4.)  The  Birket-llammam-el- Batrak, 
within  the  city  walls,  called  traditionally  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah.  (5.)  The  Birket-et- Strain,  or  Birket- Israel, 
as  it  is  called,  near  the  modern  St.  Stephens  gate, 
which  very  probably  represents  Betheada;  Dr.  Robin- 
son's conjecture  of  its  being  the  trench  of  Antonia 
being  without  proof;  though  it  might  possibly  have 
served  this  double  purpose. 

There  have  been  pools  also  in  former  ages,  and 
these  not  small  in  size,  which  have  disappeared.  The 
French  pilgrim  speaks  of  two  "large  pools,"  one  on 
the  right  and  another  on  the  left  of  the  temple  (p.  777); 
and  inside  the  city  two  twin-pools,  "  piscina)  gemel- 
lares."  which  Eusebius  calls  \ifirai  $i$i>fj.ot,  with  fine 
porches,  and  called  Betheada  (onotnast.  *rt.  Belli  et  la). 
This  may  be  the  present  Birket-Israel.  Jerome,  speak- 
ing of  Tophet  as  being  in  "  the  suburbs  of  .Elia,"  and 
retaining  its  name  ui  his  day,  describes  it  as  "juxta 
piscinam  fullonis  et  Achelilama"  (De  Loo,  Hcbr.),  which 
indicates  a  pool  farther  down  the  Kedron  hollow  than 
Rflnnii 

These  pools  and  wells  are  not  kept  in  very  good 
repair,  an<l  seldom  contain  much  or  good  water.  Some 
of  them  are  frequently  empty.  The  four  handsome 
Saracenic  <lrinking  fountains  'beautifully  photographed 
by  Salzmann)  are  dry.    The  I'm  rd-ikroj  {literally 


[371. J      Fountain  ol  the  Virgin  {Cm*d  l>trnj).- Barclay 


'*  Mother  of  Steps,"  which  is  the  traditional  "  fountain 
of  the  Virgin,")  is  always  filled  and  flowing,  supplying 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  especially 
to  th<w»e  of  the  village  Silwiin,  a  rude  cluster  of  filthy 
huts,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kedron.1  It  has  pecu- 
liar rinings  and  fallings,  which  some,  with  little,  either 
of  reverence  for  Scripture  or  attention  to  fact*,  have 
tried  to  identify  with  the  troubling  of  the  water  by  the 
angel,  Jo-  »•  This  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  the  early 
centuries;  and  we  have  allusions  to  it  even  in  Chrysos- 

>  Whether  it  is  to  the  Tillage  of  gilwan,  or  to  tl»e  rocky  tombs 
of  AkeUlaima,  that  the  Moslem  writer  of  the  twelfth  century 
(quoted  hy  Barclay,  p.  366)  refer*  as  inhabited  by  "  pious  oceno 
f      bites,"  doe*  not  appear. 


torn  (flom.  In  Joann.  In!.)  The  subsequent  allusions  are 
frequent.  Some  have  accounted  for  it  by  the  existence 
of  some  natural  siphon  in  the  rocks;  but  the  numerous 
conduits  which  have  been  discovered  by  Barclay, 
Whitty,  and  Pierotti,  terminating  here,  through  which 
the  surplusage  of  the  city  and  mosque  wells  and  pools 
gets  outlet,  and  the  iraite  xtater  from  the  public  batht 
discharges  itself,  sufficiently  account  both  for  the  sudden 
NWclliug  and  the  peculiar  tatte  of  the  water  (•*>  wiutty, 
p  too). 

It  is  to  tanks  or  pools  that  Jerusalem  has  to  look  for 
its  water-supply;  and  since  its  annual  rainfall  is  twice 
as  much  as  that  of  England,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
lack.  Perhaps  deep  wells,  like  Blr-Eyub,  might  be 
sunk  in  some  places;  not  in  the  bed  of  the  Kedron,  cer- 
tainly, where  the  water  would  ]iercolate  through  de- 
posits of  filth  and  decomposed  human  bodies;  but  farther 
north,  between  Scopus  and  the  city.  Dr.  Whitty  pro- 
nounces artesian  wells  an  im|>ossibility,  from  the  want 
of  the  underlying  and  overlying  impervious  strata,  with 
the  water-bearing  deposit  between;  but  the  conclusion 
seems  hasty;  especially  that  part  of  it  which  founds  upon 
the  chasm  of  the  Kedron  growing  deeper  and  deeper 
as  it  moves  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  thereby  fracturing 
the  side  of  the  basin.  Now  we  were  informed  by  parties 
on  the  spot  that  there  is  some  mistake  about  the  Kedron 
channel,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  supposed  to  pass 
down  by  St.  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea.  We  were  told  that 
less  than  a  mile  below  Jerusalem,  there  is  a  remarkable 
elevation  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  which  cuts  it  off 
fmm  the  wady  which  is  usually  reckoned  its  continua- 
tion; so  that  the  rugged  gulley  which  cuts  its  way  down 
to  the  Dead  Sea  past  the  rocky  battlements  of  St.  Saba 
is  not  the  Kedron.  Whatever  may  be  the  geological 
unfitness  of  the  ground,  however,  for  artesian  wells, 
surface-springs  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
steep  hill-sides  fronting  each  other  with  a  narrow  line 
of  valley  between,  offer  great  facilities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ponds  and  tanks  (wbitty.  p  nxs). 

11.  Mn»qne* — Dome  of  the  Bod. — One  of  the  most 
remarkable  sights  in  Jerusalem  is  the  rock  over 
which  the  great  dome  of  the  mosque  is  built.  It  rises 
17  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Har&in  or  great  area; 
and  is  perhaps  the  old  top  of  Moriah  spared  by  Solo- 
mon when  levelling  the  rest  of  the  hill,  40  feet  by  60; 
a  rugged  mass  of  limestone,  which  no  tool  has  ever 
touched;  save  at  the  one  end,  where  there  lias  been  a 
rough  cleavage,  which  Moslems  ascribe  to  the  cru- 
saders (Jaial-Addin, p  117).  This  "rock,"  or  "takhrah" 
is  accounted  sacred  by  all  sects,  the  Mahometans  hold- 
ing it  the  holiest  spot  in  the  world,  and  associating 
with  it  the  most  marvellous  traditions  in  their  Pro- 
phet's history.  It  seems  to  be  the  "lapis  pertusus" 
alluded  to  by  the  Bourdeaux  traveller,  which  the  Jews 
used  to  visit  annually  and  anoint  with  wailing  and 
rending  of  garments;  prol>ably  before  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  erection  of  a  church  or  mosque,  and  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  outside  of  the  Haram,  to 
the  west  wall  of  which  they  come  every  Friday  at 
three  o'clock,  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  with 
lamentations  over  their  ruined  and  polluted  shrine.* 


*  They  reTerenced  it  a*  Jacob's  stone  (allow ;  as  the  thrashing- 
floor  of  A  ran  nali  the  Jehutite  (Bernardino,  Trattato  dt  8aeri 
f:':<i~i.  p.  47) ;  a*  the  site  of  the  braxeo  altar  (Barclay,  p.  497). 
In  the  care  under  it  there  U  a  well  or  conduit,  which  is  said  to 
lead  down  to  the  Kedron.  The  Jews  certainly  could  not  have 
reckoned  (t  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.    The  care,  according  U>  a 
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This  large  rock,  as  wo  have  noticed  already,  has  no 
appearance  of  having  been  a  tomb.  The  cave  below, 
at  the  south-east  corner,  is  evidently  a  natural  hollow. 
About  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  this  cave,  there  is  a 
deep  shaft,  or  narrow  pit,  carefully  covered  over  with 
a  limestone  slab,  called  Blr- Aruach,  "the  well  of 
souls."  It  is  now  ascertained  to  communicate  with 
the  Kedron;  and  probably  waB  the  conduit  down  which 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  conveyed  away.  If  it 
be  an  old  Jewish  name,  its  reference  may  *«•  to  the 
blood  being  the  life  or  soul,  L«.  xrit.  11.  Some  yearn 
ago,  when  the  pasha  invited  all  sects  in  Jerusalem  to 
enter  the  mosque  to  pray  for  rain,  the  Jews  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  ceremonially  unclean,  and 
also  because  their  law  was  buried  under  the  temple. 
In  a  dry  shaft  (perhaps  the  same  descril>cd  above)  a 
skin  of  a  roll  of  the  Pentateuch  was  found,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Tregelles.  It  runs  from  Ge. 
xxii.  1,  to  the  middle  of  the  2-1  tb  verse;  and  is  written 
in  three  columns.  How  did  it  come  there?  For  a 
description  and  drawing  of  the  duct  between  the  Kir 
Aruach  and  the  Kedron,  see  Whitty,  p.  110.  How 
Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  can  be  made  to  assort  with 
this  duct,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  A  great  part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Haram,  especially  in  the  north  - 
western  quarter,  iB  the  bare  surface  of  the  levelled  hill; 
and  in  walking  over  this  singular  floor  of  34  acres, 
which  is  not  entirely  level;  or  gazing  down  into  some 
of  the  thirty-two  well-mouths  that  pierce  it  all  over; 
or  descending  into  that  most  singular  of  all  rock-cut 
reservoirs,  supposed  to  be  the  royal 
cistern,  formerly  fed  by  an  aque- 
duct of  twelve  miles  long,  out  of 
Solomon's  pools,  and  capable  of 
containing  two  millions  of  gallons, 
and  7'M  feet  in  circuit;  or  visiting 
the  VMt  arched  substructions  at 
the  south-east  angle,  which  formed, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  stables  of  the 
Jewish  kings  —  one  feels  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the 
handiwork  of  Solomon's  builders 
and  Hiram's  stone- squarera. 

This  rock  is  one  of  the  hidden 
treasures  of  Moslemism.  We  have 
seen  it  more  than  once,  though 
by  Mohamedan  law  it  is  death  for 
any  Jew  or  Christian  to  approach 
it.  Surrounded  with  a  screen,  and 
shone  upon  ouly  through  the  pecu- 
liar light  of  coloured  windows,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  great  mosque, 
it  is  an  imposing  object.  It  has 
a  sombre  and  venerable  aspect, 
which  the  simplicity  of  a  mosque, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  lofty  dome, 
greatly  heighten.  There  are  none 
of  the  mockeries  of  idolatry  about 
it  to  offend;  and  you  can  believe 
or  not  as  you  please  that  the  Prophet's  horse  left  a 
hoof-mark  on  it,  as  it  Bprang  with  its  rider  up  to 
heaven.  Its  colour  is  a  dingy  gray.  It*  surface  is 
uneven,  though  in  a  measure  level;  and  when  lighted 
up  with  the  glare  of  five  hundred  coloured  lamps,  with 

Moslem  writer  of  the  twelfth  oenturr,  U  "  ten  cublta  in  length. 
Ave  in  width,  and  mors  than  a  fathom  in  height"  (Barclay, 

p.  S85,V 


added  gleams  from  the  variegated  dome  above,  it 
must  look  wild  and  grand. 

The  mosque  takes  its  name  from  the  rock,  and  is 
known  in  Jerusalem,  not  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but 
as  the  Kubbet-es-Sakhrah— the  dome  of  the  rock. 
This  ig  the  most  splendid  of  the  Jerusalem  shrines; 
though  the  mosque  El-  Aksa,  a  little  south  of  it,  is  the 
most  venerable.  The  dome  of  the  rock  is  the  Moslem 
substitute  for  the  temple  of  Solomon;  and,  Been  ai  it 
is  from  far  in  all  directions,  it  gives  some  idea  of  what 
that  temple  must  have  been,  as  an  object  of  wonder 
and  attraction,  to  every  one  approaching  Jerusalem.  A 
full  description  of  its  exterior  and  interior  is  quite 
beyond  our  limits.  The  reader  must  consult  the 
numerous  writers  who  have  entered  into  details  respect- 
ing it.  From  Barclay  we  extract  a  single  paragraph: 
"This  superb  edifice  is  situated  rather  below  the 
middle  of  the  platform— being  nearest  the  western, 
and  farthest  from  the  northern.  It  is  about  170  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  same  in  height.  The  lower  story  or 
main  body  of  the  building  is  a  true  octagon  of  67  feet  on 
a  side:  but  the  central  and  elevated  portion  is  circular. 
A  more  graceful  and  symmetrical  dome  is  |ierkaps 
nowhere  to  be  found;  and  the  lofty  bronze  crescent 
that  Burmounts  the  whole  gives  a  pleasing  architectural 
finish.  The  dome  appears  to  be  covered  with  copper; 
hut  laterally  with  porcelain  tiles  of  richest  colour;  ex- 
cept  the  lower  half  of  the  octagonal  side*,  which  are 
encased  with  rich  marble  of  various  colours  and  de- 
vices.   A  very  'dim  religious  light'  is  shed  through 

V 


sixteen  windows  of  the  richest  stained  glass,  with  which 
the  circular  body  of  the  building  is  pierced.  The  lower 
story  is  46  feet  high,  and  has  seven  windows  of  stained 
glass;  fifty- six  in  all.  Just  above  the  windows,  numer- 
ous extracts  from  the  Koran,  in  very  large  Turkish 
letters,  run  all  round  the  building.  There  are  four 
doors,  and  as  many  porches,  each  facing  a  cardinal 
point,  the  southern  one  affording  the  main  entrance 


1372  1      Plan  of  Quarries  under  the  City.— Stewart 'i  Tent  and  Khan 
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<P  **■*).  Tikis  splendid  structure  is  from  its  height 
and  its  elegance  the  uvmt  striking  object  about  the 
city.  The  Castle  of  David  and  the  Church  of  the  Se- 
pulchre are  next  in  visibility.  And  these  three  are  all  the 
representatives  of  the  princely  fabrics  that  once  adorned 
Jerusalem.  From  that  city  Judaism  has  perished; 
altar  an- 1  temple  are  gone.  Christianity,  the  only  true 
representative  of  the  altar  and  the  mercy -seat,  is  here 
odiously  distorted.  Hie  mosque  has  supplanted  temple 
and  church.  The  crescent  surmounts  the  cross,  (l  Kl. 
t.  1  - ,  Josepona,  Aau  rill  2, »;  Barclay,  423;  Cne  »t«it*  au  temple  do 
Jerusalem;  par  le  Dr.  E  ltambert,  1WX>;  Extralldu  bulletin,  d«  la 
Socl«i6  <U>  OeofraphJe  ) 

Connected  with  these  structures  are  the  immense 
underground  quarries,  on  which,  as  well  as  out  uf 
which,  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  built.    From  them 
have  been  hewn,  in  past  ages,  the  massive  limestone 
blocks  which  appear  in  the  walls  and  elsewhere.  In 
these  dark  chain  her*  one  may,  with  the  help  of  torches, 
wander  for  hours,  scrambling  over  mounds  of  rubbish; 
now  climbing  into  one  chamber,  now  descending  into 
another,  noting  the  various  cuttings,  grooves,  cleav- 
age* and  hammer-marks;  and  wondering  at  the  dif- 
ferent shapes — bars  here,  slices  there,  boulders  there, 
thrown  up  together  in  utter  confusion.    Only  in  one 
corner  do  we  find  a  few  drippings  of  water,  and  a  tiny 
spring;  for  these  singular  excavations,  like  the  great 
limestone  cave  at  Khurtitun  (beyond  Bethlehem,  pro- 
bably Adullam),  are  entirely  free  from  damp;  and 
though  the  only  bit  of  intercourse  with  the  upper  air  is 
by  the  small  twenty-inch  hole  at  the  Damascus  gate, 
through  which  the  enterprising  traveller  wriggles  into 
them  like  a  serpent,  yet  the  air  is  fresh  and  somewhat 
warm    (Dr.  Stewart's  Tout  and  Khan,  p.  2S3-M0).     These  are 
no  doubt  the  subterrauean  retreats  referred  to  by 
Josephus  as  occu|iied  by  the  despair- 
ing Jews  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem 
(J  w  it  7, 3;  ri  «,  4);  and  to  which  Tasso 
alludes  when  relating  the  wizard's  pro- 
mise to  conduct  the  "Soldan"  through 
Godfrey's  leaguer,  into  the  heart  of 
the  city  (Ocnu.  Liber,  x.  2s).  The  native 
name  for  the  quarries  is  Maghdrct  cl- 
Kotlon,  the  Cotton  Cave.  Whether 
it  was  over  used  as  a  place  of  stowage 
for  goods,  and  had  any  connection 
with  the  Cotton  Bazaar,  we  cannot  say. 
The  conjecture  of  Lewin  and  Pierotti, 
that  it  was  "  the  royal  caverns "  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  is,  for  many  rea- 
sons, untenable. 

The  south-east  angle  of  the  Haram 
wall  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its 
stones  ;  several  of  them  being  about 
eighteen  feet  by  four.  Not  far  from 
this  |  >• 'i at.  in  the  south  wall,  is  the  half 
arch  of  an  old  and  beautiful  gateway 
(supposed  to  be  the  gate  of  Huldah), 
which  may  have  once  been  an  entrance  to  the  temple. 
Rounding  the  south-west  angle  (where  the  stones  are 
even  more  colossal  than  the  south-east),  we  find  the 
remains  of  an  arch,  probably  that  which  connected  the 
temple  with  Mount  Zion;  three  massive  tiers  of  stone, 
one  of  the  most  genuine  fragments  of  antiquity  about 
the  city.  It  iB  thirty-nine  feet  from  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Haram  wall.  "  It  was  51 J  feet  in  width, 
and  extended  at  least  350  feet  in  length,  from  abutment 


to  abutment,  across  the  Tyropreon.  The  radius  of  the 
arch  is  20  feet  6  inches;  the  span  was  therefore  41  feet. 


\ 


Haram  Wall,  south  front,  east  comer. 
From  a  ilew  by  Tipping. 


From  the  top  of  the  pier  where  the  arch  springs  to  the 
corresponding  level  on  the  opposite  side,  is  but  little 
more  than  300  feet,  though  it  is  about  3*30  from  the 
level  of  the  Haram  yard  above  to  the  corresponding 
level  on  the  opposite  cliff  of  Zion.  There  were  probably 
Jive  or  six  arches  acrom  the  Tyrorxeon.    One  of  th*» 


|374J      Remains  uf  an  Ancient  Arch  near  the  south  w.-»t  angle  of  the  Haram  Wall 
From  *  lira  wind  by  Archibald  Campbell.  Esq. 

blocks  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bridge  measures 
21  feet,  and  another  25  by  5|  in  breadth  "'  (Barclay,  p. 
4W,  4M;  Robinson,  1 1ST,  «w).  The  vtttern  abutment  of  the 
bridge  has,  we  believe,  been  discovered  very  recently. 


1  As  this  arch  crossed  the  Tyropwoii,  it  giTcs  ua  the  direction 
of  tli -it  valley  up  to  a  certain  point  (near  the  middle  of  the  weal 
Ilarim  wall) .  ami  in  ao  doing  shows  it  to  be  almuat  impossible 
that  it  could  hare  commenced  at  the  present  Jaffa  gate,  at 
Robilioon  and  others  maintain.    Uuginning  about  the  Damascus 
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This  and  the  gateway  discovered  l>y  Barclay,  about  700 
feet  from  the  south- west  angle,  are  discoveries  of  great 
importance  in  tracing  out  the  ancient  topography  of 
Jerusalem  (Barclay,  p.  We  ought  to  mention,  how- 
ever, that  Pierotti  denies  that  this  arch  is  the  fragment 
of  the  Solomonian  bridge  (which  he  places  farther 
north).    He  ascribes  it  to  Justinian  (vol.  I  p.  to). 

The  number  of  mosques  in  Jerusalem  is  eleven;  and 
the  number  of  minaret*  alwve  this,  as  the  great  mosque 
has  four  minarets.  The  different  churches,  convents, 
and  hospitals,  with  their  spires  and  domes,  need  not 
be  enumerated  or  named.  Barclay  gives  the  fullest 
statement  as  to  these  (p  437 -tit).  There  are  three 
divisions  or  "quarters"  of  the  city — (1.)  The  Jewish, 
Hartt  Ythtidi;  (2.)  The  Christian,  Ilartt  EnSauara- 
nth;  (3.)  The  Mohamedan,  Ilartt  tl-Muntlmin.  To 
these  some  add  a  fourth,  the  Armenian  quarter,  Ilartt 
cl-Armtn.  Near  the  Zion  gate,  Bab-en- Nebi-Daiid. 
close  under  the  wall,  is  a  small  row  of  leper  huts,  the 
tenants  of  which,  though  separated  in  their  dwellings 
from  the  community,  generally  during  the  day  take 
their  seat  upon  some  hillock  or  rubbish-mound  at  the 
Jaffa  gate,  to  beg  from  the  passers-by;  stretching  out 
their  discoloured  or  corroded  limbs,  and  uttering 
piteoualy  the  unwearied  cry  of  "  Buckshish."  As  to 
Hath*,  Barclay  gives  full  information1  (p.  *4»,  47*,  Mi). 
For  the  tanks  and  canals,  see  Robinson  (rol.  iilmo): 
and  for  consulates,  prisons,  minarets,  wells,  streets, 
markets,  bazaars,  see  Barclay,  who  gives  a  great  deal  I 
of  local  information,  such  as  only  a  resident  can. 

The  sewerage  of  Jerusalem  is  only  beginning  to  be 
understood;  and  it  would  appear  that  under  the  Jewish 
kings  great  attention  had  been  paid  to  this.  Sewers 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  large 
and  wvll  built,  in  some  places  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in 
others  constructed  of  masonry,  and  well  cemented.  It 
is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to  say  what  has  been  a  sewer 
and  what  a  water  con.  In  it  (see  Wbutj's  work).  We  give 
the  latest  piece  of  intelligence  in  reference  to  the 
conduit  which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1840,  on 
the  south,  not  far  from  the  castle,  but  not  explored 
till  recently.  The  mouth  of  it,  which  is  in  the  htcum- 
lient's  house,  had  been  covered  for  fear  of  accident  for 
twenty-one  years;  but  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barclay  it  was  uncovered  for  Mr.  Lewiu's  gratifica- 
tion. A  party  of  eight  made  the  descent  of  the  shaft 
by  means  of  a  rope  ladder.  Lighted  by  candles  they 
traced  the  course  of  the  conduit  eastwards,  and  found 
it  about  high  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  them  pass- 
ing along  in  single  file,  with  a  roof  covered  with  flat 
stones,  having  openings  in  it  at  intervals,  as  if  for 
buckets.  The  stalactites  formed  by  the  drip  through 
the  limestone  soil  were  soft,  and  crumbled  at  the  touch. 
After  proceeding  some  200  or  300  feet,  their  progress 


gate,  the  TyrnpcBon  would  run  south-oast,  with  nearly  A  straight 
course,  down  post  the  temple  to  Hilonm  ;  but  If  beginning  at  the 
Jaffa  gate,  it  would  require  to  take  a  vert  peculiar  bend  at  an 
acute  angle  in  order  to  get  under  the  arch. 

1  The  mention  of  baths  reminds  us  of  what  may  turn  out  to 
1*  a  valuable  discovery.  Two  ur  three  year*  ago.  Mr*  Finn,  In 
carrying  on  her  benerolent  work  at  Alias*,  came  upon  a  place 
in  the  garden  of  S. lumen,  called  Lljret  eMIumniain,  the  "point 
of  Ilumniam ;"  and  in  digging  came  upon  marble  baths  of  all 
kinds.  It  struck  her  that  this  might  be  Emmaiis,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Hummam.  It  it  precisely  the  scriptural  distance 
of  Km  mans  from  Jerusalem.  It  occurs  to  a*k  here.  May  it  not 
merely  be  Emmaua,  but  also  "the  habitation  of  CAiiaAais" 
(Greek  Xwumu),  which  we  know  must  have  been  near  this) 
(1 8a.  xlx.  37.  88 ;  Je  alt- 17). 


was  blocked  up  by  a  disruption  of  the  soil,  when  they 
faced  about  and  groped  their  way  westward  for  some 
196  feet.  The  sides  generally  had  been  cemented;  but 
in  one  place  the  cutting  was  ascertained  to  be  through 
•olid  rook.  A  low  and  narrow  passage  brought  them 
to  a  sharp  turn  in  the  conduit,  which,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance in  advance,  was  blocked  up  by  a  wall  built 
across  it.  | 

1 2.  Particular  tombt. — The  tombs  round  about  Jeru- 
salem are  numerous,  and  need  not  lie  further  specified 
than  has  been  done  at  the  outset.  But  there  are  one 
or  two  which  deserve  a  separate  notice — (1.)  Tkt  tombt 
of  tht  Kinyi — Kuhr-Molut,  quite  to  the  north,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  modern  Damascns  gate,  near 
the  northern  bend  of  the  Kedron,  as  yon  descend 
from  Scopus ;  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  third  wall 
, Jewish  War*,  v.  4,  s).  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  identity  of  Josephus'  "royal  caves"  and  the  pre- 
sent toml«  of  the  kings;  and  the  arguments  by  which 
Robinson  and  others  have  tried  to  identify  these  latter 
with  the  monuments  of  Helena  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
Helena's  monuments  were  evidently  some  structure 
above  ground  ijinifUM);  the  royal  tomlm  were  excava- 
tions (airr).\oia),  just  as  at  this  day;  and  they  are 
mentioned  a*  being  at  some  little  distance  the  one 
from  the  other.  Resides  a  fortiffn  queen  would  not 
think  of  excavating  a  sepulchre  of  ttremty  nichtt  for 


(375. )      Interior  Of  the  Tomb  of  David  (Kefai  Dalkl).  Mount  ZJoo 
Unroll >  '■  CM)  of  Iht  Ureal  King. 


herself,  whatever  a  nativt  prince  might  do.  To  act 
aside  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and  the  unbroken 
tradition,  both  native  and  ecclesiastical,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  a  slight  architectural  pecuharity  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  door,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  a 
vairue  statement  of  Pausaniaa,  is  to  admit  a  principle 
wMtih  would  set  afloat  all  authentic  history.  The 
tombs  are  evidently  not  the  royal  tombs  of  the  house  of 
David  (as  l>e  Saulcy  maintains);  but  as  several  kings 
were  buried  in  their  own  gardens,  and  others  in  later 
ages  were  buried  in  different  places,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  king*  for  the  tenants  of  this  splendid  burying 
plare,  whose  front  alone  (apart  from  the  inner  cells,  all 
Kxwn  out  of  the  solid  rock)  is  a  noble  and  truly  royal 
relic  of  Jewish  sculpture.  (See  woodcuts  Nos.  1 46, 147. 
under  BrMAL.)  (2.)  A'aAr  Xtbi  DaQd  -the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  David.  To  the  extreme  south  of  the  city,  out- 
side the  walls,  on  the  height  above  the  Birket  es-SulUn 
There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  tradition  and  the  name.     This  U,  like 
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the  cave  of  Machpelah,  a  very  inaccessible  shrine  on 
account  of  ita  supposed  sanctity  in  Moslem  eyes.  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  refers  to  it  (vol  !.  p.  7J,  7J,  Asbcr'scd.) 
Barclay  describes  it  (p.so*-in);  and  his  daughter,  in 
her  little  work  ffudji  in  Syria,  relates  her  visit  (p.  iso. 


See  Stanley's  Appendix  tn  bit  Sermon*  In  tbe  East,  p.  H5-1&0). 
Pierotti  describes  it  more  fully,  and  also  narrates 
his  descent  into  tbe  cave  beneath  (ml.  L  p.  no, 
(3.)  Kul>r-tl-Kodha — the  tombs  of  the  Judges,  west  of 
the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  north- west  of  the  city. 


[3»6. ]      Total*  of  the  Judge*  —  From  a  photograph  by  .Salmiann, 


These  are  probably  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kasi-Beth- 
Din,  the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrim;  a  noble  specimen  of 
sepulchral  excavation  (nearly  as  ornate  as  tbe  tombs 
of  the  kings),  containing  u>>  less  than  sixty  niches  or 
shelves  for  tbe  dead.    The  carving  on  the  outside  and 
tile  hewing  in  the  inside  are  carefully  executed  and  in 
admirable  preservation  (Do  Sauley.u.  213;  wuiimYs  Holy  city, 
U.  l&l;  Kallmann  has  gircn  us  a  splendid  photograph 
of  the  entrance.  In  hi*  Jerusalem,  Pari*,  IMA).  The 
tomb*  of  the  prophets  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  we  have 
already  named.    They  are  all  fine  speci- 
mens of  that  rock  architecture  which  the 
Ea^t,  both  for  tombs  and  temples,  seems 
always  to  have  delighted  in.  L'nhewn 
rock  -  tombs  no  doubt  we  have,  such  as 
Machpc-lah;  but  it  was  the  object  of  ambi- 
tion with  kings  and  rich  men  to  hew  out 
costly  sepulchres  for  themselves  and  their 
children.'    If  they  fouud  a  natural  cave, 
they  carved  and  adorned  it ;  if  they  did 
not,  they  made  one,  grudging  no  cost.  It 
is   with    this   ambition   that   the  proud 
"  treasurer"  or  "fa%-ouritc"  is  reproached, 
Is.  xxli.  10  s — 

What  bast  thou  here?  (in  Jerusalem) 
Or  whom  hast  thou  here? 
That  thon  hast  here  hewn  thee  out  a  tomb, 
As  one  hewing  on  high  his  sepulchre, 
Carving  in  the  rock  a  dwelling  for  himself? 

13.  ConrtnU,  hntpiru,  and  nchooh. — The  convents 
and  hospices  of  Jerusalem  have  always  been  celebrated; 
They  were  in  former  times  the  only  hotels  for  the 
traveller;  and  they  are  still  so  to  some  extent,  though 


for  several  years  past  Jerusalem  has  been  provided 
with  excellent  accommodation  for  travellers.  There  is 
the  Prussian  hospice,  the  Austrian  hospice  not  far 
from  the  Damascus  gato,  the  Jewish  hospice  near  the 
end  of  the  Bethlehem  road,  erect*  d  a  few  years  ago  by 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore;  and  the  ground  to  the  we*t  of 
the  city  has  (1SG4)  been  largely  bought  up  by  Russia 


rut 


•  "Corpora  condcre  quam  CTemnre,  e  more  -Egyptlo." — Tsci- 
lu«,  ifi*t.  v.  5. 

3  Whitty  maps  out  this  Russian  establishment  in  his  recent 
I .lan  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  on  the  Jaffa  road,  not  far  from  the 
Kalat  Jalud,  and  right  west  of  the  Damascus  gate.  A  Russian 
journal,  some  short  time  ago,  ga.ve  the  following  statement 


[3"  ]     ('.round  Plan  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges 

for  similar  erections,*  each  nation  and  each  church 
striving  to  make  as  large  an  investment  as  possible  in 
Israel's  land.    The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  excellent 


regarding  it:— "An  inclosure  of  IG.000  square  yards  hat  been 
made,  with  houses  and  four  tanks  completed.  The  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  ready  to  receive  its  cupolas,  and  a  large 
house  for  the  mission  nearly  completed,  a  large  hospital  pro 
greasing,  and  the  foundations  of  an  extensive  asylum  for  male 
pilgrims  excavated.    In  carrying  out  some  works  belonging  to 
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school*,  which  educate  some  three  or  four  hundred 
children  in  each.  Of  the  present  thirst  for  education 
among  all  sect*  and  classes  in  the  East,  these  churches 
are  availing  themselves ;  gathering  round  them  the 
youth  of  Jerusalem,  and  seizing  the  education  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  The  governments  of  Russia,  Franco,  ami 
Austria  seem  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion, contributing  energetic  and  substantial  support 
l  oth  of  money  and  influence  to  such  institutions.  There 
are  also  Protestant  schools  on  a  smaller  scale.  (For  mis- 

si  oris ry  operation*,  sco  "  Jcwi«b  InUllMjonce;"  mil  Barclay.  W0.M4.) 

14.  Population.  —The  population  of  Jerusalem, 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  was  reckoned  120,000. 
In  the  days  of  Agrippa  it  is  given  as  600,000.  But 
taking  Josephus'  circumference  of  thirty-three  stadia, 
and  the  very  densest  rate  of  population  in  London, 
eleven  square  yards  to  each  individual,  there  could  not 
have  been  much  above  200,000  inhabitants  in  ordinary 
times.  Josephus  states  that  at  passover  times  more 
than  2,000,000  have  been  crowded  into  it.  These  are 
exaggerations;  but  it  must  be  considered  that,  living  as 
they  do,  so  much  tub  dio,  orientals  pack  their  houses 
more  densely  than  westerns  do;  and  when  one  sees  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims  tilling  Jerusalem  in  the  months  of 
March  or  April,  there  will  be  less  incredulity  as  to 
some  of  these  numbers  than  has  sometimes  been  indi- 
cated.1 The  present  population  has  been  variously 
estimated— from  10,000  to  26,000.  Eastern  statistics 
are  uncertain  and  conflicting;  but  after  examining  de- 
tails, one  is  disposed  to  reckon  tho  population  as  cer- 
tainly not  under  18,000.  Dr.  Barclay  is  wry  minute 
in  regard  to  the  Christian  sects,  and  his  details  show 
that  Robinson  greatly  under  -  estimated  them  when 
he  gave  their  number  as  3500.  Barclay  shows  them 
to  bo  in  all  4518  (p.  fiss).  His  details  are  worth 
abridging.  "  Grtel-*: — 1  patriarch,  1  archimandrite, 
6  bishops,  150  priests,  90  nuns,  100  bovs  training  for 
the  priesthood,  1  theological,  3  common  schools,  12 
convents  with  1 2  churches  attached,  1  dispensary;  total 
membership,  225.  Latin*:— I  patriarch,  100  priests, 
10  nuns,  2  churches,  2  convents.  2  hospitals,  1  alms- 
house, 1  house  of  hospitality,  1  printing  establishment, 
1  theological  seminary,  2  common  schools,  superiors, 
vicars,  procurators,  itc;  total  members.  1350.  Arme- 
nian*: 1  patriarch,  2  bishops,  32  priests,  10  deacons, 
51  Bubdeacons,  25  nuns,  1  printing  establishment,  2 
schools,  3  convents  with  churches;  total,  464.  Copt*: 
—3  priests,  1  convent  with  church;  total,  100.  (irtet 
Catholic*:  — \  bishop,  2  priest*.  1  nun.  1  convent  and 
church;  total,  20.  Syrian  Jacobite*:—  1  bishop,  2  priests, 
1  nun,  1  convent  and  church;  total,  4. 
1  bishop,  2  priests,  5  missionaries 
250" 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  population  is  that  of  Dr. 


the  nnsswn  oon.ulate  within  the  city,  ground  near  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of :«  feet,  when  the  remain* 
of  pillar*  and  porticoes  which  formed  part  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Con »» an  tine's  time 
upon.  The  {tuna's  engineer.  Hignor  Pierotti,  has 
enlighten  n*  ujion  the  subterranean  topography 
He  haa  discovered  that,  built  upon  successive  layers,  so  to  say. 
of  ruins,  the  modern  city  rests  upon  'deeply  bevelled  and  enor 
mous  stones/  which  he  attributes  to  the  age  of  Solomon  ;  that 
above  it,  to  the  age  of  Zorohahrl :  that  following,  to  Herod's 
Superim{iosed  upon  this  the  remnants  of  the  city  of  Jus 
e.  to  be  hidden  in  turn  by  those  from  that  of  the 
and  crusaders.  He  traced  a  series  of  conduits  or 
aiding  from  the  'dome  of  the  rock,'  a  m.^ue  on  the 
site  of  the  altar  of  sacriflce,  in  the  temple,  to  the  Valley  of 


Pierotti,  who  gives  the  entire  sum  a*  20,330;  sub- 
divided as  follows: — Christian  sects,  5068;  Modem* 
(Aral*  and  Turks),  7556;  Jews,  77"6.  The  extent  of 
the  present  city  within  the  walls  is  1,032,148 
yards,  or  21 3 J  acres,  giving  50)  square  yards  to  each 
person.  The  number  of  square  yards  within  the  wall* 
of  the  city  in  the  days  of  Josephus  was  2.31&.850. 

Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  four  cities  in  Palestine 
where  Jews  dwell;  the  other  three  being  Hebron,  Ti- 
heriaa,  and  Safed.  In  the  day  of  Israel's  splendour 
there  were  said  to  1*  460  synagogues  in  the  Holy  City.1 
now  there  are  hut  six  or  seven,  belonging  to  the  Am 
sects,  the  Sfphardim  or  Spanish  Jews,  the  A*hl*nazim 
or  Eun>(>ean  Jews,  and  the  Caraife*,  a  very  small 
body,  whose  peculiarity  is  their  anti-Talinudism,  or 
adherence  to  the  Scriptures,  without  tradition  or  gloss. 
The  synagogues  arc  poor,  but  some  of  them  tolerably 
large. 

Consulates  from  numerous  nations,  far  and  near, 
liave  been  established  in  Jerusalem  of  late  years.  Up 
till  1843  there  were  only  vice-consuls.  All  the  ireat 
Gentile  nations  are  now  represented  in  the  Holy  City 
The  Jew  alone  has  no  national  defender  of  his  rights. 
He  crouches  for  protection  beneath  some  GentUcwun;. 
On  some  gala- day  may  be  seen  the  flags  of  the  nation*. 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Italy  for- 
merly Sardinia),  floating  here  and  there,  amid  the 
crescents  that  surmount  mosque  and  minaret.  But 
the  Jew  has  no  banner  here.  Not  suffered  to  enter 
mosque  or  church  (save  the  Protestant),  nor  even  to 
cross  the  outer  threshold  of  his  own  temple,  he  wander* 
about,  poor  and  idle,  with  timid  step,  hollow  cheek, 
and  the  one  dark  ringlet  falling  down  from  under  his 
white  tarltfiosh,  with  none  save  a  few  Protestant*  to 
show  him  favour.  The  Jew  alone  is  a  stranger  in 
Jerusalem. 

Strangers  in  their  own  metropolis;  gates  and  towers 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Gentile;  not  an  inch  of  soil  lie- 
longing  to  a  Jew  save  that  which  Sir  Moses  Moutenorv 
has  purchased  on  the  Bethlehem  road;  they  yet  have 
one  peculiar  right  to  Jerusalem,  the  origin  of  which  we 
know  not.  At  the  death  of  each  sultan  they  claim 
the  keys  of  the  city.  As  this  fact  is  not  generally 
known,  and  is  uot  a  little  curious,  we  give  the  account 
of  the  matter  from  a  private  letter  to  ourselves,  dated 
Jerusalem,  July  5,  1861.  "On  the  3d  of  July  we 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  sultan,  and  the  accession 
of  his  brother  A  1*1 -cl- Ariz,  who  is  a  great  fanatic 
and  very  much  dreaded  and  disliked  by  all  Jews.  So 
soon  as  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  heard  of  the  sultan  * 
death  they  went  to  the  pasha  and  demanded  the  keys 
of  the  city:  saying  that  they  had  a  finnan  which  gave 
them  a  right  to  claim  and  keep  the  keys  for  a  f«  w 
hours  at  the  death  of  every  sultan.    When  they  pet 


of  which  the  priest*  were  able  to  dash 
with  water,  and  so  carry  off  the  bkxd 
to  the  brook  Kedron." 

.eae  at  8O00,  whkh  la  too  low  ;  Faad 
st  oO.OW,  which  i*  too  high  -The  pilgrim,  in  1*1 
Nr.  Finn  write,  tons,  when  I  made  .xa«t  inquiries  from  lae 
convent-,  amounted  to  15.000  and  upwards;  but  thi.  •»  *» 
unusually  full  year,  a*  Was  abo  1S5T." 

'  The  rabbis  say  that  in  every  town  of  Israel  .her-  ws.  * 
tchnnt  and  a  lynofi^nt .-  and  in  Jerusalem  above  400  of  the**, 
some  wy  400.    Probably  all  the  edifice,  which  the 

Includ'iiT"™^^  find  Thi.  point  referred  to  hy 

Ui.hop  Jewel,  in  hi*  controversy  with  Harding,  /•aritr'.  S  '  &< 

vol  ii.  p.  679.  | , 
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them  they  t&ke  a  bottle  of  new  oil  and  go  through  a 
ceremony  of  anointing  the  new  sultan  as  their  king, 
after  which  they  pour  the  oil  hack  into  the  bottle,  set 
it  away  with  the  law,  and  leave  it  till  the  judgment- 
day.  Strict  and  fanatical  aa  Surraya  Pasha  is,  he  gave 
them  the  keys,  which  they  carried  to  the  chief  rabbi 
and  kept  for  some  time."  The  origin  of  the  claim  is 
unknown,  and  the  meaning  of  the  oil-ceremony  is  un- 
explained, and  its  details  are  kept  a  profound  secret. 
But  the  facta  are  too  curious  to  be  left  unnoticed  in  a 
sketch  of  Jerusalem. 

15.  View  from  the  city. — The  view  from  Jerusalem 
is  not  extensive  on  any  side.  The  farthest  is  that  to- 
ward the  east,  where  in  spite  of  Olivet  and  its  fellow 
heights,  the  great  wall  of  the  Moab  mountains  is  visi- 
ble; and  the  many-coloured  glare  on  its  wild  peaks  at 
sunset  is  beyond  measure  and  beyond  description  grand. 
To  the  touth,  Bethlehem  is  hidden  by  the  rising  ground 
at  Mar-Elias,  about  three  miles  from  Jerusalem;  the 
undulating  trestcrn  heights  narrow  it  in  that  direction; 
Scopus  and  the  hills  of  Benjamin  greatly  confine  it  on 
the  north,  which  one  notices  the  more,  because  from 
the  more  northern  parts  of  that  range  Mount  Henuon 
is  distinctly  visible,  and  but  for  these  hills  would  be 
seen  from  Jerusalem  itself ;  so  far  the  eye  can  easily 
reach  in  that  dry  clear  air.' 

16.  Climatt.1— The  winds  in  Jerusalem,  as  in  Pales- 
tine generally,  are  very  variable;  the  rainy  wind  King 
still  the  west  wind,  Lu.  ilL  54;  and  the  withering  blast, 
the  sirocco  or  south  wind,  hn.  all.  66.  We  remember  a 
severe  blast  once  when  climbing  some  of  the  heights 
around  the  city,  reminding  us  of  more  northern  breezes; 
and  Josephus  records  a  strong  and  vehement  storm  of 
wind  which,  in  the  days  of  Hyrcanus  destroyed  the  fruits 
of  the  whole  country  (Ant.  xiv.s.2).  Dews  and  fogs  are 
not  unfrequent;  and  the  air  is  often  quite  black  with 
low  clouds.  The  rainy  season  is  between  November  and 
March,  the  early  rain  beginning  in  the  first  of  these 
months,  the  latter  rain  in  the  second.  It  is  at  intervals, 
during  this  season,  specially  in  February  or  March, 
that  the  copious  showers  descend,  and  the  Kedron 
assumes  for  a  few  weeks  the  appearance  of  a  river;  the 
soil  is  saturated,  and  the  springB  fill  litr-Eynb.  All 
Jerusalem  then  cornea  out  for  a  holiday  to  the  banks  of 
the  torrent  and  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  The  winter 
month*  of  Jerusalem  are  humid  enough,  and  verdure 
shows  itself  on  Olivet  or  the  fields  of  Kedron;  but  for 
seven  or  eight  months  all  is  aridity.  Yet,  according  to 
Beardmore's  hydraulic  tables,  the  average  rainfall  of 
England  is  only  one-half,  and  iu  some  parts  one-third, 
that  of  Jerusalem;  the  former  being  about  24  inches, 
tbe  Latter  65.  It  is  not  under  the  want  of  rain  that 
Palestine  groans  (though  it  has  its  dry  seasons),  but  under 
the  want  of  proper  means  for  its  preservation  and  dis- 
tribution, as  in  the  Sinaitic  desert.    Snow  falls  with 


1  We  may  notice  here  two  dissertations  of  the  last  century, 
little  known,  but  of  much  value  In  eastern  topography.  The 
first  is  by  D.  C.  B.  Michael!*,  ami  Is  entitled,  Dittertatin  Choropr. 
Phil,  ile  tocorum  Pifftrentia  Ration*  A nticrt,  Pottievr,  Dtitnr, 
Sinistra!.  It  is  to  show  that,  in  Hebrew  orientation,  the  person 
is  always  supiweed  to  be  looking  tnMxeani  (not  northward,  as 
with  us) ;  to  that  before  —  east ;  behind  ~  west ;  left  =  north ; 
right  —  south  fare  vol.  v.  of  Pott't  Syllopr  CmMnenlationtim  Thto- 
lofficaruin,  p  60-141).  The  second  la  by  A.  O.  Banmgarten, 
and  is  entitled,  Ditt.  Chorogr.  Notiunti  Suptri  tt  ln/eri,  A'ro/rmi, 
to.  Tbe  object  ia  to  show  the  exact  signification*  of  up  and 
d<>wn,  above  and  beneath,  in  atcred  geography  (nee  Commenta- 
time*  Theot.  ediuo  a  J.  C.  Velthusen,  *c.  vol.  v.  p.  397  474). 

»  As  to  the  weather  in  Jerusalem  (and  Palestine  generally), 

Vol.  I. 


some  severity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  though 
it  does  not  lie,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  sometimes 
covered  with  it.  Josephus  mentions  a  snow-storm 
which  blocked  up  the  roads  throughout  the  country  iu 
the  days  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  (Ant.  xiil.  «,  t ;  tee  i  Mac 
xui.  tt),  but  in  what  month  of  the  year  is  not  said.  Sum- 
mer-snow and  harvest-rain,  Pr.  axri.  1,  were  reckoned 
incongruities  if  not  impossibilities.  But  cold  as  the 
weather  may  be,  there  is  no  fire-place  in  Jerusalem; 
stoves  are  confined  to  a  few  "  Franks;"  and  the  natives, 
when  cold,  ait  round  a  clay  crucible  or  furnace,  not 
much  above  a  foot  in  diameter,  where  some  embers  of 
charcoal  which  had  been  used  in  cooking  are  dying 
out.  The  average  temperature  of  the  different  months, 
as  founded  on  the  observation*  of  five  years,  was 
(omitting  fractions)  — 

Jan.  .  49*        April  IV        July  70'        Oct.  74* 
Feb.  .  64'         May  73"         Aug.  7»*         Not.  63* 
March  55'         June  75'         Sept.  77         Dec.  54' 
The  lowest  temperature  registered  by  Barclay  was  28*  in  Jan.; 
the  highest  9T  in  the  shade,  and  143*  in  the  sun  iu  August 

17.  Plants  and  ^ overt. — There  are  very  few  plants  or 
flowers  peculiar  to  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood, 
as  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  There  are 
plants  of  the  bulbous  kind,  all  round  it,  especially  in 
the  valley  of  Kedron;  also  such  flowers  as  the  "com- 
mon cyclamen"  (Cyclamen  curopceum),  with  its  droop- 
ing wheel-shaped  corolla;  the  "  star  of  Bethlehem" 
(Ornithoejalum  umbellatum) ;  the  common  anemone, 
which  with  its  crimson  petals  sprinkles  so  beautifully 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gethsem&ne;  the  wild  mignonette, 
and  a  few  others;  but  these  are  to  be  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  land.  Those  which  are  more  peculiar 
(though  not  exclusively  so)  to  Jerusalem  are  the 
adianthum,  with  delicate  stem  and  serrated  leaf;  the 
Oporanthut  luttiu,  with  yellow  long  flowers;  the 
Hyprcoum  trectum,  which  is  found  in  mosque  grounds. 
[See  Oaburn's  Hants  of  the  Holy  Land;  also  his  Palestine,  Past  and 
Present;  Boehart's  Hleroiolcon;  Cluttut,  Hlcroboticon;  Schouchxet*t 
Phyaiea  Sacra;  and  CaUcoft  Scripture  Herbal.)  Of  trees  around 
the  city,  olives  are  the  most  common ;  but  terebinths, 
sycamores,  Sic.,  are  scattered  here  and  there.  The 
prickly  pear  is  abundant;  and  part  of  Mount  Zion 
is  occupied  with  "gardens  of  herbs,"  in  which  our 
common  lentiles  and  vegetables  flourish,  particularly 
the  cauliflower,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size  both 
in  the  king'B  gardens,  aud  in  the  cultivated  patches  of 
ground  immediately  under  the  south  and  western  walls, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ruined  arch  which  once 
spanned  the  Tyropceon.  Thorny  shrubs  and  plants 
grow  in  considerable  numbers  all  around;  one  or  two 
we  recognized  as  natives  of  tbe  Sinaitic  desert,  grow- 
ing there  very  luxuriantly.  Here  also  is  found  the 
mandrake,  Ca.  vii.  si,  or  Mandragora  atropa,  called  by 
the  Arabs  tufachesh-Sheitan,  Satan's  apple  {o»bum; 

;  Haaaclqnist,  IUner.  Terr.  Sanctis;  Dr. 


see  Carpenter's  Calendarium  Paltttinir,  a  tort  of  almanac,  which 
is  chiefly  mm  piled  from  Buhle't  Catendarium  PaUttintt  CEcono- 
mirum:  also  tbe  Kalendarinm  Judaieum  in  Lamy*  Apparatus 
BilAicyu,  i.  ch.  .1.  In  several  rabbinical  works  these  calendars 
are  to  be  found.  The  oldest  1*  said  to  be  MeyUltith  Taanath, 
the  "  Volume  of  Affliction,"  in  which  (aa  in  the  record*  of  no 
other  nation)  the  anniversaries  of  Jewish  defeats  and  humilia- 
tions and  sorrows  are  recorded.  Of  late  years  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  and  rain-gauge  luve  been  in  requisition  by 
many  of  the  European  residents;  and  the  reunite  of  observe 
tions  have  been  published  from  time  to  time.  But  there  is  no 
complete  work  upon  this  subject,  giving  the  results  of  recent 
meteorological  observations  during  the  hut  twenty  or  thirty 
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Stewarfs  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  Sfii).  The  roses  arc  few;  and 
"  .Syria's  land  of  roses"  is  no  lougcr  what  it  was  in 
this  respect.  Other  flowers  have,  if  not  died  out,  at 
leant  become  scanty;  still  there  are  enough  to  feed 
"the  wild  bees  of  Palestine;"  though  one  wonders 
sometimes  how,  with  such  poor  gardens  and  such  very 
scanty  verdure  everywhere,  bees  either  wild  or  tame 
can  subsist  here  at  all.    Yet  they  do. 

Of  wild  bea.«ta,  the  jackal  and  hyena  prowl  round 
the  Mount  of  Olives;  and  of  birds,  while  the  sparrow 
flutters  about  from  wall  to  wall,  and  the  turtle-dove 
utters  its  moan  in  the  olives  of  Grethsemane,  the  gier- 
eagle  hovers  over  the  hill,  attracted  perhaps  by  the 
offal  flung  from  time  to  time  into  the  Kedron  guUey. 

More  than  once  have  earthquakes  shaken  the  city; 
in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Am. Lis  in  the  days  of  our  Lord; 
more  than  once  in  subsequent  ages;  and  within  our 
own  times  there  was  the  memorable  earthquake  of 
1833,  so  fully  described  in  the  journals  of  the  mission- 
ary Nioolayson.  Yet  it  is  not  the  earthquake  that 
has  laid  the  city  waste,  but  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

18.  Eridenexa  of  interest  felt  in  Jerusalem  during 
patt  age*. — Jerusalem  has  been  a  city  of  wide  interest 
to  the  world.  Its  name,  and  the  name  of  the  nation 
whose  metropolis  it  was,  have  gone  over  many  lands, 
and  havo  been  wondered  at,  not  merely  in  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  but  in  Athens  and  Rome,  by  not  a  few 
to  whom  Judaism  was  a  superstition,  Christianity  a 
fable.  Not  the  hopes  and  faiths  of  the  world  alone 
have  gravitated  towards  it,  but  its  enmities  and  its 
mockeries  as  well.  Homer  does  not  name  it,  though 
he  speaks  of  Sidon  and  its  war-contingent  at  the  Biege 
of  Troy.  Herodotus  (ac.  480)  refers  to  Palestine,  but 
does  not  specify  Jerusalem;  the  name  Kadyti*  (h.  U.  ue: 
b.  iiL  4),  which  some  identify  with  Jerusalem,  being  more 
probably  identical  with  Kadesh-Naphtali  (Mm.  of  a.  Lit. 
rolii.  p.  «3,»t).1  Lysimachus  (B.C.  400)  names  it;  and 
Manethon  (B.C.  280).  Cicero  (B.C.  70)  speaks  of  it  and 
of  its  capture  by  Pompey  (Pro  Fiaeeo) ;  and  of  the  Jews 
as  a  nation  "nata  servituti."  Strnbo  gives  it  a  place 
in  his  geography,  and  Diodorus  in  bis  history.  Tacitus 
praises  and  sneers.  Other  heathen  writers  both  before 
and  after  Christ  refer  to  it,  but 
Jerusalem  was  a 
thendora. 

Very  early  after  apostolic  times  it 
netic  power  which  persecution  had  interrupted;  and  in 
the  third  century  Christian  men  from  other  lands  visited 
the  holy  city.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  comes 
next  (a. rv  326);  and  then  "the  Christian  traveller 
from  Bourdeaux,"  as  Hakluyt  calls  him.  Eusebius 
mentions  generally  the  fact  of  such  pilgrimages  being 
made  both  in  and  before  his  time  ( Demons  tr.  Knag.  »i.  it; 
til.  4).  But  Jerome  is  more  minute,  and  mentions  not 
only  Christians  from  Gaul,  but  from  Britain,  as  flock- 
ing to  Jerusalem  (MaroeUw  Epltapbtum).  After  this  we 
have  the  Placcntino  Itinerary  (which  Dempster,  in  his 
Xotet  to  Accoltiut  de  Bello  pro  CkrUli  Stpulchro, 
claims  as  the  work  of  a  Scotchman),  about  550;  the 
French  Arculf  in  697 ;  Willibald  from  Eichstadt  in 


765;  Bernhard  the  Wise  in  870;  Swan  us.  son  of  Earl 
Godwin,  in  1052;  A  lured,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in 
1058;  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  CroUand,  in  1064;  with  my 
many  others  in  the  middle  ages,  who  have  left  no 
itineraries  to  posterity. 

(In  1418  De  Caumont  travelled  in  Palestine,  awl  bat  left  a 
work,  which  was  reprinted  a  few  year*  ago  in  Pan*.  F»faft 
itouUmtur  rt\  Jherusalrm.  In  14*4  Fi-lix  Fabri  went  on  an 
eastern  pilgrimage,  mmI  has  left  behind  him  a  work,  which,  with 
all  ita  traditionalism,  la  one  of  the  beat,  oompletest,  and  matt 
Uarnol  works  ever  published  on  Palestine;  it  hat  recently  been 
printed  in  three  8vo  tola,  at  Stuttganl,  and  edited  by  Haader. 
In  141K>  Vim  Harff  travelled  through  the  Kaat,  and  hat  pi'cti  as 
hia  narrative,  lately  published  at  Coin,  and  edited  by  Von  Groote, 
Die  PUoerfakri  dtt  RMen  Arnold  von  Harff.  The  literature  at 
pilgrimages  and  travel*  after  this  time  becomes  so  extensive 
that  we  can  only  mention  one  or  two  of  the  chief  works,  which 
will  be  fonnd  useful  iu  studying  the  topography  of  Jerusalem:— 
Jalal-Addin'a  History  of  tie  Temi.lt  of  Jt rusalrm ;  Itinrrarim 
Term  Sitnetir  per  BarthoUnnttvm  a  Saliffniaeo,  IMS:  The  C»r»s<- 
eUt  of  Joseph  the  Sphardi,  IS*);  Keianer'e  Jerusalem  (Frank**), 
1MB— •  folio  of  TOO  pagaa— one  of  the  moat  ruinate  and  curious 
books  on  Jerusalem  ever  publiabed;  Radxivil's  Ptrtgnnalw,  t 
Latin  folio  of  300  pages  (Antwerp,  1613):  Adrichumius'  riwrfrv* 
Terra  Saneta,  1SS9;  ViUamont,  Vowgts,  irA>7;  Beaold's  Ihetona 
urbti  rt  repni  Hirratolymitmi,  1636:  El  dewto  Perrgnxo,  pur  el 
M.  R.  Padre  F.  Antonio  del  Castillo,  1654,  full  of  plates  and 
rua]» ;  Witaiua'  Hatoria  llierosotyuut.  We  need  not  repeat  the 
titles  of  tluate  quoted  in  tbe  course  of  this  article  .  in  r  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  u.-vnioe  of  Kortens.  Pleaaing.  Williams,  Scljjftcr, 
Tobler,  Schwant,  Zimpel,  Zuni,  Stanley.  Thrupp.  Van  de  Velde, 
Robinson.  Thomson.  Stewart,  Buchanan,  Fctwosson,  Lrwin, 
Whitty,  aud  Pierutti.]  [h  a) 

JESHA'NAH  fain,  old].    A  city  of 

t  v: 

and  therefore  claimed  as  part  of  the  1 
It  was  evidently  a  place  of  some  importance :  both 
from  the  mention  of  its  dependent  towns  or  villages, 
and  from  the  fact  that  its  capture  by  Abijah  is 
recorded  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  remarkable  victory 
over  Jeroboam,  which  enabled  him  to  recover  his  pro- 
per frontier,  1  ch.  xliL  is.  Ita  juxtaposition  with  Bethel 
and  Ephraim  (or  Ophrah)  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its 
identity  with  the  'At*  Stnia  of  modern  Palestine,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Robinson  as  a  well-watered  village, 
surrounded  by  vineyards,  fruit-trees,  and  gardens  (Kb 
Res.  iu.  M).  Its  position,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Beittn,  near  the  main  route  between  Jerusalem  and 
Shechem,  explains  its  importance  to  Abijah,  inasmuch 
as  it  commanded  the  principal  approach  to  his  capital. 
The  name  has  undergone  little  alteration,  beyond  the 


■  Dr.  Ollea  gives  as  his  reason  for  identifying  it  with  Jem- 
aalem,  the  similarity  of  the  modern  name  El  Kuda  {Heathen 
Records,  p.  0),  a  singular  anachronism  in  nomenclature ;  Meier 
makes  it  Oaxa  (Judaiea,  p.  1),  and  in  this  hs  is  followed  by 
Rawlinaon  in  hia  Herodotus  (vol.  ii.  p  246.  800).  We  incline  to 
Kadesh  (N'aphtah  >,  from  a  consideration  both  of  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus  and  of  the  sacred  writer  (2  Ch.  xxxr.  20) 


and  the  still  more  common  change  of  final  ah  to  a  <n 
Hoglah,  now  Hajla).  [i.  w.J 

JESHTMON  [\<c>VKt,  the  daert  or  veute).  This 

word,  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "to  be  desolate," 
is  a  much  stronger  one  than  -tjtc  (midbdr,  "wilder- 

),  and  always  comes  after  it  in  a  poetical  para! 

De.  mH.  10;  Ps  llXTtll  40;  crt  14;  evil  4;  Is  xlllt  IS,*). 

It,  in  fact,  answers  completely  to  our  idea  of  a  desert: 
whereas  midbdr  is  more  analogous  to  our  common. 
With  the  article  prefixed,  it  is  distinctively  applied  to 
the  desolate  region  which  skirts  the  north  and  north- 
west shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan  (near  to  which  Beth-jeshimoth  appears  to  have 
been  situated)  and  the  neighbourhood  of  'Ain  Jkly 
(Engcdi).  This  is  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  "a 
horrible  desert, "  consisting  partly  of ' 1  cliffs  of  chalky  fris- 
ble  limestone,  without  a  trace  of  herbage,"  and  partly  of 
"  a  dead  level,  covered  with  a  thin  smooth  nitrons 
crust,  through  which  the  feet  of  men  and  horses  bltab 
up  to  the  ankle*.    All  traces  c4 
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vegetation  ceased,  except  occasionally  a  lone  sprig  of  the 
kubeibek  or  alkaline  plant.  The  tract  continued  of  this 
character,  with  a  few  gentle  swells,  until  we  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan"  (nib  Re*  u  sh,  im).  That 
these  were  the  limits  of  the  Jeshimon,  strictly  so  called, 
would  appear,  (1.)  From  Nu.  xxi.  20;  xxiii.  28,  which 
represent  it  as  opposite  Pisgah  and  Peor,  both  of  which 
mast  have  been  at  or  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
1   Dead  Sea.    (2.)  From  1  Sa.  xxiii.  19,  which  speaks  of 

"the  hill  of  Hachilah."  in  the  wilderneKs  of  Zinh  or 

1 1  » 

Maon,  as  "toutA  of  Jeshimon;"  thus  explaining  the 
more  general  term  "before"  or  "opposite  Jeshimon," 
used  in  1  Sa.  xxvi.  1,  3.    (3.)  From  1  Sa.  xxiii.  24, 
where  reference  is  made  to  "  the  plain  {hA-ardbdh)  on 
I   the  south  of  Jeshimon;"  which  shows  that  the  name 
ceases  to  apply  to  the  mountains  when  they  begin  to 
recede  from  the  shore,  and  leave  a  space  of  level  ground 
I    far  down  at  their  foot.    (4.)  From  the  statement  of 
Eusebius,  who  places  Jeshimon  ten  miles  south  of 
Jericho  near  the  Dead  Sea.    This  again  hunts  it  to 
( I   about  the  latitude  of  Engedi.   The  remainder  of  this 
|   wild  district,  from  Engedi  southwards,  being  more  or 
less  adapted  to  pastoral  purposes,  was  known  as  "the 
wilderness  (midbdr)  of  Judah,  Jos  xt.  ei, ex,  with  its  local 
subdivisions,  taken  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
I    jfwD,  Engedi,  Ziph,  Tekoa,  Bethlehem,  &c. 

Any  notice  of  Jeshimon  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out special  allusion  to  a  spot  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
materially  assists  in  fixing  its  locality.    The  topogra- 
phical references  to  the  "  Hill  of  Hachilah"  exemplify 
so  remarkably  that  combination  of  fulness  and  preci- 
sion which  distinguishes  the  sacred  writers  above  all 
others,  that  they  demand  more  than  a  passing  tribute. 
The  six  points  incidentally  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative  conclusively  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of 
Calmet's  happy  conjecture,  that  it  represents  the  rocky 
fastness  (now  called  Sebbeh)  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  but  act  in  the  bloody  drama  of  the  Jewish  war  of 
independence.    (1.)  The  word  "strongholds"  (meUd- 
d&th),  i  sv  xxul  i»,  is  simply  the  plural  form  of  the  very 
J    name  (Masada)  by  which  it  is  designated  in  the  pages 
ofJosephus.   (2.)  The  term  rendered  "  wood"  (choreth) 
in  the  same  verse,  is  not  the  one  generally  used  to  ex- 
press what  we  understand  by  a  wood  or  forest  (yaar), 
but  imports  "a dense  and  intricate  thicket"  the  identi- 
cal word  which  every  traveller  along  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  instinctively  employs  to  describe  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  the  deltas  formed  by  the  impetuous 
winter- torrents,  and  which  has  given  its  name  to  a 
ravine  closely  adjoining  Masada  (Wady  Seiyil,  "Valley 
of  Acacias").   It  is  only  used  once  more  in  the  histori- 
cal books,  vix.  1  Ch.  xxvii.  4,  where  (being  plural)  it  is 
erroneously  translated  "forests."  The  present  passage 
enables  us  to  locate  Jotham's  "castles  and  towers" 
in  the  principal  oases  of  the  Judsean  Ohor,  and  thus  an 
unexpected  light  is  thrown  on  the  numerous  traces  of 
pre- Roman  fortifications  which  are  still  found  at  'Ain 
Fcahkhah,  'Ain  Jidy,  Wady  Mubughlk,  &c.    (3.)  The 
original  for  "hill"  (tfibd'h)  denotes  just  such  an  isolated 
eminence  as  Masada;  not  with  a  pointed  nor  yet  a 
rounded  summit-for  each  of  which  the  Hebrew  has  its 
appropriate  term — but  a  truncated  cone  or  pyramid, 
with  a  level  summit  of  sufficient  area  to  afford  a  site 
for  a  town  or  fortress.    (4.)  The  appellative  "Hachi- 
lah "  minifies  a  "  dark  red  colour,"  as  of  wine  or  blood 

Pr.  xTiil,  »).    Wokott,  the  first  explorer  of  Sebbeh,  was 


struck  with  its  •'rick  reddish-brown  colour"  (Bib.  c*b. 
xlitt.  jos);  and  Lieut.  Lynch  says,  "There  was  that  pecu- 
liar purple  hue  of  its  weather-worn  rock,  o  tint  to  like 
that  of  coagulated  blood,  that  it  forced  the  mind  back 
upon  its  early  history,  and  summoned  images  of  the 
fearful  immolation  of  Eleazar  and  the  967  Kicarii,  the 
blood  of  whose  self-slaughter  seemed  to  have  tinged  tho 
indestructible  cliff  for  ever"  (Kxp.  to  the  Desd  Sea,  p.  Ms). 
(5.)  We  have  already  referred  to  "  the  plain  on  the 
south  of  Jeshimon,"  1  8a.xiUl.il  The  Hebrew  (ar&b&h), 
when  preceded,  as  here,  by  the  article,  is  exclusively 
applied  to  the  depressed  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its 
lakes;  there  is  the  strictest  propriety,  therefore,  in  em- 
ploying it  here  to  describe  the  strip  of  land  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  which,  beginning  at  Engedi,  expands 
at  Sebbeh  into  a  plain  "of  more  than  two  miles  in 
width"  (Lynch).  (6.)  David,  who  had  here  taken  re- 
fuge, at  Saul's  approach  "  went  down  the  cliff"  (telah) 
into  the  wilderness  of  Maon;  by  which  is  most  vividly 
depicted  the  perilous  feat  involved  in  threading  the  two 
paths  which  alone  (Josephus  tells  us)  led  up  and  down 
its  precipitous  sides  (R  J.  tU.  s, s).  Lynch  observes,  "It 
is  a  perpendicular  clif,  1200  to  1600  feet  high,  with 
a  deep  ravine  breaking  down  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
leave  it  isolated."  In  such  a  spot,  David  was  secure 
against  a  sudden  attack:  but  when  once  surrounded 
by  such  a  force  as  Saul  had  at  his  command,  escape 
would  have  been  impossible.  [E.  W.] 

JESH  UA.  A  Hebrew  contraction  for  Jehosbta. 
It  occurs  only  in  the  later  books  of  Scripture ;  in  the 
earlier  Joshua  is  used.  Of  the  son  of  Nun  it  occurs 
once,  N*.  mi.  it  ;  and  not  unfrequently  of  others,  l  Co. 
xxIt.  ti;  >Ch.  xxxi.  16;  Rtr  U.  40;  iu  *,*«.  The  only  person  of 
note,  in  biter  times,  bearing  the  name,  was  tho  son  of 
Jozadak.    (See  under  Joshua.) 

JESH  UA.  We  find  a  city  of  this  name  mentioned 
in  the  enumeration  of  places  occupied  by  the  children 
of  Judah,  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  Ne.  xi  is.  The 
list  is  not  drawn  up  topographically  (see  Kabzeti.), 
so  that  no  clue  is  thereby  afforded  to  its  actual  position. 
All  that  we  can  infer  from  it  is,  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  territory  of  Judah,  not  Benjamin.  Its  absence 
from  the  catalogue  of  Juda?an  cities  in  Jos.  xv.  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  an  aboriginal 
settlement,  but  was  founded  bv  the  Israelites  them- 
selves; and  the  meaning  of  the  word  (either  "  deliver- 
ance" or  "Joshua,"  of  which  it  is  a  later  form,  N.  rill.  ir) 
implies  a  design  to  commemorate  some  extraordinary 
interposition  of  the  Divine  Being  on  their  behalf.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  this  nature  (which  has  the 
additional  merit  of  satisfying  both  significations  of 
Jeshua)  was  the  battle  of  the  five  kings  at  Gibeon, 
when,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  the  daylight 
was  supernaturally  prolonged,  "  and  it  came  to  paw*  as 
they  fled  before  Israel,  that  the  Lord  cast  down  great 
stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azckah,"  Jo*  x.  II 
Now  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  midway  between 
the  lower  Beth-horon  (Beit- 'Or  ct-tahta)  and  Shochoh 
(Shuweikeh),  which  was  certainly  near  Azekah — and 
thus  in  the  very  line  of  retreat,  nay,  perhaps  on  the 
very  spot  where  Joshua's  memorable  words  were  ut- 
tered—stands at  this  moment  a  large  village  called 
Yeshu'a,  "  with  well-tilled  fields  and  many  fruit-trees 
around  it"  (Robinion'iLaUr  Bib.  Rat  p  1«).  The  name 
has  undergone  no  change,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to 
signalize  a  day  which  is  thus  emphatically  characterized 
by  the  inspired  writer-"  And  there  was  no  day  like 
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that,  before  it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  a  man;  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel," 
Jos.  X.  14.  [R.  w.] 

JESHU'RUN  [dimin.  of  ydthdr,  upright],  applied 
poetically  on  some  occasions  to  Israel,  De.  xxxlL  15;  xxxiu. 
6,  M ;  is.  i lit  2.  Some  have  thought  it  a  dimin.  of  Israel, 
and  Gesenius  took  that  view  at  one  time,  but  latterly 
abandoned  it  for  the  other,  and  undoubtedly  correct  one 
—according  to  which  it  is  as  much  as  rectulut,  juatulua, 
the  dear,  good  people.  The  ancient  translators  took 
this  view  of  it,  and  render,  Sept.  iryairrftUvos,  Vulg. 
rectiasimut,  dilectua.  By  such  a  designation  the  Lord 
reminded  Israel  at  once  of  what  should  form  their 
peculiar  character,  and  of  what,  if  possessed,  would 
make  them  peculiarly  dear  to  himself. 

JESSE  [Heb.  Yithai,  <f ,  manly],  the  son  of  Obed, 

of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  David — conse- 
quently, the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  kings  of 
Judah.  It  is  singular  that  while  so  distinguished 
in  his  posterity,  his  name  never  appears  again.  The 
line  to  which  Jesse  belonged  was  descended  from 
P hares,  through  Hexron  his  eldest  son;  and  being  him- 
self the  grandson  of  Boaz,  who  was  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est persons  in  the  south  of  Judah,  the  family  might  be 
regarded  as  occupying  a  respectable  place  amid  a  rural 
population.  Bethlehem  was  the  home  of  Jesse,  as 
formerly  of  Boaz;  and  he  is  hence  called  "Jesse  the 
Bethlemite,"  is*.xrt.i;  once,  the  Ephrathite  of  Beth- 
lehem-Judah,  isa.xrii.12.  Nothing  is  heard  of  him  till 
the  memorable  period  when  Samuel  was  instructed  to 
go  and  anoint  one  of  his  sons  to  be  king  over  Israel  in  the 
room  of  Saul;  and  he  is  then  spoken  of  as  an  old  man, 
having  no  fewer  than  eight  sons,  most  of  them  in  full 
manhood.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  never  mentioned; 
but  that  she  lived  to  a  considerable  age  appears  from 
the  notice  in  1  Sa.  zxii.  3,  which  mentions  the  provision 
made  by  David  for  the  safety  of  his  father  and  mother, 
by  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Moab.  We  never  hear  of  them  again;  and  the  tradi- 
tion among  the  Jews  was,  that  the  king  of  Moab  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  put  them  and  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to  death.  Of  this,  however, 
there  is  no  intimation  in  Scripture.  The  grand  honour 
and  distinction  of  the  family  was  that  it  gave  birth  to 
David,  who  rose  to  be  the  most  gifted  member  and 
the  noblest  representative  of  the  old  covenant. 

JESUS,  in  the  Xew  Testament  the  corresponding 
term  to  Joshua  in  the  Old;  but  with  only  two  exceptions 
it  is  there  used  only  of  our  Lord.  The  chief  exception 
is  in  Heb.  iv.  8,  where  the  English  Bible  retains  Jesus 
for  the  usual  Joshua;  but  in  Col.  iv.  11,  mention  is 
also  made  of  a  Jesus  called  Justus.  In  the  Apocrypha 
Jesus  is  often  employed.    (See  Christ  Jksub.) 

JETHER  [abundance,  excellence].    It  appears  to  be 


much  the  same  as  Jethro;  and  in  one  of  the  first  pas- 
sages in  which  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named, 
J  ether  is  the  word  employed  in  the  Hebrew,  and  this 
is  given  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible.  But  as 
his  common  name  was  Jethro,  notice  will  be  taken  of 
him  under  that  form  of  the  name. 

L  Jetheb.  The  first-born  of  Gideon's  sons,  who  is 
only  noticed  in  connection  with  Zebah  and  Zalmunna, 
whom  his  father  commanded  him  to  put  to  death;  but 
in  the  modesty  of  comparative  youth  he  shrunk  from 
the  task,  Ju.  itlL  so.  He  perished  with  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  his  father  s  family  by  the  cruel  hand  of  Abimelech. 


2.  J  ETHER,  the  father  of  Amass,  as  given  in  1  Ch. 
ii.  17;  but  the  more  common  form  of  the  name  wu 
Ithba  (which  see).  3.  Jetheb,  a  son  of  Ezra,  ictt*. 
IT;  occurring,  however,  somewhat  strangely  in  the 
midst  of  a  genealogical  table  belonging  to  Judah.  4. 
J  ether,  a  son  of  Jada,  of  the  family  of  Hexron,  who 
died  childless,  ich.  il  32.  6.  J  ETHER,  a  chief  in  the  line 
of  Asher,  icb.TU.ss. 

JETHRO,  the  same  as  Jetheb;  the  name  of  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  Ex.  It.  U;  xtNLx,  who  is  aim 
called  Hobab,  Nu  id; Jo,  it.  u.  In  the  first  notice  of 
the  family,  Reuel  or  Raguel  (for  these  are  properly 
but  one  name),  is  said  to  have  been  the  head  of  it, 
whose  daughter  Moses  married,  Ex  U  is.  But  hj  father 
there  appears  to  be  meant  grandfather,  as  in  No.  i 
29,  Hobab  is  expressly  called  his  son.  {See  Raccel.) 
With  this  also  accord  Jewish  and  Mohamedan  tiadi- 
tions. 

JEW,  contraction  for  Jehcdi,  or  thorn  of  Judal 
the  Greek  is  'Iov&Vuot.  It  occurs  first  in  2  Ki.  xri.  6, 
where  the  king  of  Syria  is  spoken  of  as  driving  the 
Jehudim,  Jews,  from  Elath.  In  Jeremiah  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  it;  and,  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  as  the  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  formed  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  remnant 
of  the  covenant-people,  Jew  became  the  common 
appellation  of  the  whole  body,  and  as  such  is  found 
both  in  the  Xew  Testament  and  among  classical  writer*. 
In  the  gospel  of  John  the  term  occurs  much  mare  fre- 
quently than  in  the  other  gospels;  while  in  these 
scribes  and  pharisees  form  the  usual  designation  of 
our  Lord's  opponents,  in  his  gospel  it  is  Jews;  for  by 
the  time  lie  wrote,  the  Jews  as  a  people  had  taken  up 
an  attitude  of  determined  antagonism  to  the  caure  of 
Jesus;  and  in  the  earlier  opposition  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  the  apostle  saw  the  spirit  of  the  people  gene- 
rally reflected. 

JEWRY,  the  land  of  Judea,  strictly  so 
is,  the  territory  lying  around  Jerusalem,  or  the  i 
portions  of  Palestine.  It  is  only  twice  so  used,  I*. 
xxiiL  6;  Jo.  fit  1,  and  in  each  case  with  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  that  part  of  the  country  and  the  region*. 
Buch  as  Galilee,  which  stood  less  closely  connected 
with  the  capital.   (See  Judah,  Laud  or.) 

JEZ  EBEL  [probably,  free  from  carnal  intcro*™. 
chaste],  in  the  Greek  lexabel — the  daughter  of 
baal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  and  wife  of  Ahab 
Israel.  Her  father  had  proved  himself  to  be  a 
of  much  mental  vigour  and  capacity  for  rule — having, 
after  a  period  of  anarchy  and  disorder,  succeeded  is 
making  himself  master  of  Tyre,  which  again  attained 
under  him  to  a  settled  and  prosperous  condition;  sod 
his  daughter  inherited  not  a  little  of  his  encrgetk 
spirit  and  resolute  character.  Unfortunately  it  «• 
all  turned  in  a  wrong  direction.  Not  only  was  irx- 
bel  a  heathen,  and  as  such  given  to  the  worship  of 
idols,  but  she  was  a  devoted  worshipper  of  Baal  and 
Astarte  or  Ashtoreth,  the  Syrian  deities  whose  serrict 
was  in  a  peculiar  manner  offensive  to  the  mind  ei 
Jehovah;  and  she  came  to  Israel  apparently  with  thf 
determination  of  supplanting  his  worship  by  tbrin. 
Ahab's  alliance  with  her  consequently  proved  a  most 
disastrous  step,  both  for  his  own  and  his  people  *  wel- 
fare. Tliat  he  entered  into  the  alliance  with  hit  <y* 
open  to  the  religious  change  it  was 

likclvtodrswsfkf 

it,  Beems  plain  from  the  statement  made  concerning il 
"It  came  to  pass,  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thin*  f« 
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him  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
that  be  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal 
king  of  the  Zidonians,  and  went  and  aervud  Baal,  and 
worshipped  him,"  l  KL  xtL  31.    Presently  the  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  followed;  and  the  king  of  Israel  and  his 
house  went  formally  over  to  the  service  of  false  gods. 
Th<-n  came  the  fearful  struggle  between  truth  and 
error — the  faithful  remnant  of  Jehovah's  worshippers 
and  the  zealots  of  the  new  faith— in  which  Elijah  acted 
the  leading  part  on  the  one  side,  and  Jezebel  on  the 
other.    Viewed  in  a  worldly  respect  the  contest  was 
altogether  unequal:  for  with  her  there  were  all  the  ex- 
ternal resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  wielded  by 
an  imperious  temper  and  a  mind  that  could  bring  to  its 
aid  whatever  deceit,  malice,  or  revenge  might  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  its  ends;  while  her  adversary  was 
ap-ior  unfriended  man,  strong  only  in  tlie  name  and 
faith  of  Jehovah.    No  wonder  that  she  thought  she 
could  easily  stand  her  ground  against  such  an  oppon- 
ent.   But  the  result  proved  otherwise.    At  Elijah's 
word  the  land  was  smitten  with  a  grievous  dearth, 
while  he  was  himself  wrapt  in  seeresy,  and  could  no- 
where be  found.    Then,  at  Mount  Camel,  after  the 
decisive  trial  by  fire,  all  Baal's  followers  were  slain  at 
the  word  of  this  same  prophet,  and  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  Ahab,  the  husband  and  tool  of  Jezebel.  So 
far  from  being,  like  him,  humbled  and  awed  by  such  a 
Jezebel  was  only  roused  to  fresh  indigna- 
and  fury,  and  vowed  by  her  gods  to  have  Elijah's 
life  taken  before  another  day  had  elapsed,  1  Kl.  xix.  -\ 
but  again,  by  his  flight  to  Horeb,  he  eluded  her  grasp. 
She  next  reappears  as  the  instigator  of  Ahab  in  regard 
to  the  seizure  of  Naboth's  vineyard  in  Samaria;  and 
wan  herself  tlie   plotter  of  tin-  stratagem  by  which 
Naboth's  life  was  sacrificed,  and  his  possession  forfeited 
to  the  crown.    The  dreadful  rebuke  and  threatening  of 
future  vengeance  which  Elijah  announced  to  Ahab  when 
meeting  him  on  the  fatal  spot,  1  Kl.  nL  20-22,  and  in  which 
Jezebel  also  was  included,  probably  had  some  effect  in 
softening  her  mind  for  a  time,  as  it  certainly  had  with 
Ahab;  and  the  death  of  Ahab,  bringing  a  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  word,  which  followed  at  no  great  distance, 
might  tend  still  further  to  subdue  her  spirit.    The  effi- 
cient power  was  at  all  events  gone  from  her;  and  though 
Elijah  for  years  afterwards  continued  to  prosecute  his 
peaceful  mission  within  the  bounds  of  Israel,  attended 
by  Kli-ha  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  no  fresh  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Jezebel  and  her  accomplices  appear  to 
have  been  made  on  his  life.    Yet,  while  she  ceased  to 
act,  as  she  had  done,  the  part  of  a  persecutor,  she 
persisted  not  the  less  in  her  idolatrous  and  seductive 
courses;  and  when  the  final  hour  of  retribution  came  to 
the  house  of  Ahab  by  the  hand  of  Jehu,  the  stroke  fell 
with  peculiar  marks  of  horror  and  severity  on  Jezebel, 
as  being  still  fully  set  on  her  whoredoms  and  witch- 
crafts, ikl  ix.it,  si-37.    The  previous  warnings  and 
judgments  had  utterly  failed  to  wean  her  from  the 
worship  of  her  Syrian  idols,  and  the  foul  abominations 
connected  with  it;  and  from  what  followed  it  would 
appear  that  the  priests  of  Baal  were  as  many  as  they 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  her  course. 

Jezebel  has  the  reputation  among  the  Jews  of  having 
been  nearly  as  noted  for  her  sorceries  or  witchcrafts  as 
for  her  idolatries;  and  this  charge  is  countenanced  in 
Scripture.  The  crimination  of  Jehu  just  referred  to 
clearly  implies  that  she  was  given  to  practices  of  that 
description,  and  probably  plied  them  more  in  the  latter 


part  of  her  life,  when  she  found  she  could  accomplish 
less  by  open  acts  of  violence.  The  same  also  is  implied 
in  the  symbolic  use  that  is  made  of  the  name  of  Jezebel 
in  Rev.  iL  20,  where  a  party  in  the  church  of  Thyatira, 
which  stood  much  in  the  same  relation  to  the  governing 
power,  that  Jezebel  had  done  to  Ahab  ("sufferest  tkf 
tci/e  Jezebel,"  so  the  correct  reading  is,  not  "  that 
woman  Jezebel,"  as  in  the  Eng.  Bible),  is  accused  of 
allowing  the  party  in  question,  under  a  pretence  of 
prophetical  gifts,  to  teach  and  seduce  the  members  of 
the  church  to  commit  fornication  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols — that  is,  to  prove  unfaithful  to  Christ 
by  entering  into  improper  compliances  with  the  world. 
No  pretensions,  no  arts  of  such  a  kind  should  have  been 
listened  to  for  a  moment,  by  those  who  had  the  charge 
of  maintaining  order  in  the  house  of  God ,  when  the  object 
toward  which  they  were  directed  was  so  plainly  contrary 
to  the  mind  of  Christ;  and  to  do  so  was  virtually  to  repeat 
over  again  the  guilt  and  folly  of  Ahab,  who  gave  himself 
a  tool,  when  he  should  have  done  the  part  of  a  firm 
reprover  and  a  righteous  judge.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  the  designation  of  the  offending  party  as 
the  angel's  wife,  that  the  angel  was  a  single  person, 
and  that  the  seducer  was  actually  his  spouse.  This 
w  ere  to  coniouna  symbol  ana  reauty.  une  mignx  as  well 
maintain  that  Jezebel  also  was  to  lie  taken  literally, 
and  that  by  implication  the  seat  of  authority  was  filled 
by  an  Ahab.  The  proper  and  only  warrantable  inference 
is  (as  in  the  case  of  Babylon  and  Euphrates,  which 
see),  that  in  the  church  of  Thyatira  there  were  parties 
standing  to  each  other  in  similar  relations  to  those  of 
Jezebel  and  Ahab,  and  in  spirit  enacting  the  old  iniqui- 


JEZREEL,  CITY  OF  [Heb.  Srjnr,  God  hat  i 

in  Sept.  'I (fpoeX,  in  Josephus  'I<<r/>dTj\a,  or  'Ijapa,  in 
Judith,  cb.  i.  8  sod  It.  6, 'Ea&pjjkw*  or  'E  'v  w,. ,  in  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  'Ecr&pdtjXa,  and  in  Latin  Stradela],  a 
city  of  Lower  Galilee,  clearly  identified  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son with  the  modern  village  of  Zerin,  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  Gilboa,  ten  miles  south  by  east  of  Nazareth. 
The  true  site  was  known  to  the  crusaders,  but  has 
since  been  lost  sight  of  and  confused  with  Jenin, 
the  ancient  Engannim.  Jerome  and  Eusebius  rightly 
place  it  between  Legio  and  Scythopolis. 

Jezreel  is  first  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Issachar, 
Jo&  xix.  is.  It  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ishbosheth, 
though  the  fact  of  the  name  occurring  in  a  list,  not  of 
towns,  but  of  tracts  of  country,  renders  it  probable  that 
the  plain,  not  the  town  of  JezreeL  is  intended,  s  Sa.  u. ». 
But  its  chief  importance  arises  from  its  having  been  the 
royal  residence  during  the  reigns  of  Ahab,  Ahaziah, 
and  Jehoram,  1  KL  nut.  «;  1KL  Ix.  u,  though  Samaria 
seems  still  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country,  l  KL 
xxL  l ;  xxlL  10 ;  zxxvtlL  51 ;  2  KL  x.  i,  17  The  royal  palace 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city, 
looking  down  the  valley  towards  the  Jordan,  and  pro- 
bably contained  the  ivory  house  of  Ahab,  iKLxxll.so. 
and  the  watchman's  tower,  2  KL  ix.  17.  Near  to  the  palace 
was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  from  its 
situation  convenient  as  a  garden  of  herbs  to  Ahab,  and 
therefore  coveted  and  seized  by  him,  1  KL  xxL  There 
are  however  two  passages  which  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  was  at  Samaria,  not 
Jezreel.  In  the  first  of  these,  1  KL  xxL  1*.  the  word 
Samaria  would  seem  to  be  put  for  the  whole  country, 
not  for  the  capital  city.    In  the  other  passage,  i  Ki 
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xxil.  »,  we  read  one  wanned  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of 
Samaria  and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood,  whereas  the 
prophecy  of  .Elijah  wan,  "In  the  place  where  dogB 
licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood, 
even  thine,"  1  KL  xxt.  19  This  may  be  explained  either 
by  supposing  Naboth  to  have  been  taken  to  Samaria 
for  his  trial  and  execution,  or  by  adopting  the  reading 
of  Joaephus  (Ant.  xriiiu),  "  When  they  had  washed  hi* 
chariot  in  the  fountain  of  Jtzrtel,  which  was  bloody  with 
the  dead  body  of  the  king,  they  acknowledged  that  the 
prophecy  of  Elijah  was  true,  for  the  dogs  licked  his 
blood."  By  this  fountain  of  Jezreel  the  army  of  Israel 
pitched  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  t  8a.  xxtx.  1,  and 
it  was  probably  near  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  for  it  is 
now  to  be  seen  on  the  northern  base  of  Mount  Gilboa, 
about  a  mile  east  of  Zerin.  Dr.  Robinson  (aB.ll.30, 
3d  od.)  thus  describes  it,  "  A  very  large  fountain  flow- 
ing out  from  under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the  wall  of 
conglomerate  rock  which  here  forms  the  base  of  Gil- 
boa. There  is  every  reason  to  regard  this  as  the  an- 
cient fountain  of  Jezreel." 

The  modern  village  of  Zerin  contains  about  twenty 
houses,  and  a  square  tower,  which  may  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  has 
still  a  park -like  appearance.  Of  its  situation  Dr. 
Robinson  writes  (a  R.  toL  u.  3x1),  "Zerin  itself  lies  com- 
paratively high,  and  commands  a  wide  and  noble  view, 
extending  down  the  broad  low  valley  on  the  east  to 
Beisan  and  to  the  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan,  while 
towards  the  west  it  includes  the  whole  great  plain 
quite  to  the  long  ridge  of  CarmeL  It  is  a  most  magni- 
ficent site  for  a  city,  which  being  thus  a  conspicuous 
object  in  every  part  would  naturally  give  its  name  to 
the  whole  region."  Dr.  Stanley  (Syria  sad  Pal.  p.  mi)  writes 
as  follows,  "We  see  how  up  the  valley  from  the  Jordan 
Jehu's  troop  might  bo  seen  advancing — how  in  Naboth' s 
field  the  two  sovereigns  met  the  relentless  soldiers — 
how  whilst  Joram  died  on  the  spot,  Ahaziah  drove  down 
the  westward  plain  towards  the  mountain  jiass  by  the 
beautiful  village  of  Engannim  (translated  in  Eng.  version 
yardm-houM) ,  but  was  overtaken  in  the  ascent  and 
died  of  his  wounds  at  Megiddo;  how  in  the  open  place 
which,  as  usual  in  eastern  towns,  lay  before  the  gates  of 
Jezreel,  the  body  of  the  queen  was  trampled  under  the 
hoofs  of  Jehu's  horses — how  the  dogs  gathered  round 
it,  as  even  to  this  day  in  tho  wretched  village  now 
seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  once  splendid  city  of 
Jezreel,  they  prowl  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls 
for  the  offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  con- 
sump."  [c.  T.  m. ] 

JEZ  REEL,  VALLEY  OF,  properly  signifies  the 
branch  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  between  Gilboa  and 
El  Duhy,  or  the  Little  Hermon.  It  is  a  broad  deep 
plain  about  three  miles  across,  and  runs  from  Jezreel 
iu  an  E.S.E.  direction  to  the  plain  of  Jordan  at  Beisan. 
It  was  the  scene  of  Saul's  defeat  and  Gideon's  victory 
(see  below),  and  of  Jehu's  encounter  with  Jehoram 
(see  last  article).  But  probably  in  Ho.  i.  5,  and  cer- 
tainly under  its  Greek  form  Esdraelon  in  the  book  of 
Judith,  and  in  modern  times,  this  name  is  given  to  the 
great  plain  of  central  Palestine,  which  is  called  by 
Josephus  to  Till*  pdya,  and  by  the  Arabs  Merj  ibn 
Amir,  and  extends  from  Jenin  (Heb.  Engannim)  on 
the  south  to  the  hills  of  Nazareth  on  the  north,  and 
from  Gilboa  on  the  east  to  Carmel  on  the  west.  Its 
form  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Porter  (Handbook  to  Syria, 
toI.  11  p.  3K),  "  The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  an 


lar  triangle,  its  base  to  the  east  extending  from  Jenin 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  below  Nazareth,  slvut 
fifteen  miles,  one  side  formed  by  the  hills  of  Gallic*, 
about  twelve  miles,  the  other  some  eighteen  miks, 
running  along  the  north  foot  of  the  Samarian  range. 
The  apex  is  a  narrow  pais  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
wide,  opening  into  the  plain  of  Akka.  The  vart  ex- 
panse is  open  and  undulating;  in  spring  all  green  with 
corn  where  cultivated,  and  weeds  and  grass  where  ne- 
glected, dotted  with  a  few  low  gray  tells,  and  toward* 
the  sides  with  olive-groves.  It  is  the  ancient  plain  "f 
Megiddo,  ....  the  Armageddon  of  Re.  xvi.  13.  The 
river  Kishon,  'that  ancient  river,'  so  fatal  to  the  army 
of  Sisera,  drains  it,  and  flows  off  through  the  paw  west- 
ward to  the  plain  of  Akka  and  the  Mediterranean. 
But  from  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three  bnaflkn 
stretch  out  eastward  like  fingers  from  a  hand,  divitled 
by  two  bleak  gray  ridges,  one  bearing  the  familiar 
name  of  Mount  Gilboa,  where  Saul  and  Jonathan  Mi, 
the  other  called  by  the  Franks  Little  Herman,  but  br 
the  natives  Jebel  ed  Duhy."  The  traveller  who  ap- 
proaches the  plain  from  southern  Palestine  i*  struck  at 
once  with  its  richness,  after  the  gray  hills  of  Judah  sad 
the  rocky  mountains  of  Ephraim.  The  grass  in  green 
and  luxuriant,  and  the  crops  of  grain  in  the  few  spot* 
where  it  is  cultivated  are  magnificent.  But  amid  all 
this  fertility  there  is  an  air  of  extreme  desolation.  In 
the  main  portion  of  the  plain  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
habited village,  and  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  its  toil  u 
in  cultivation,  but  it  is  ever  a  prey  to  the  incursions  of 
Bedouins  from  the  Jordan  valley,  who  often  reap  the 
crops  which  the  fellahin  of  the  plain  have  sown.  Thu 
insecurity  has  always  been  its  chief  feature.  It  «>» 
invaded  by  the  Canaan  ites,  Jo.  It  3-7,  by  the  Midianius, 
Ju.  tL  3, 4,  by  the  Philistines,  1  8a.  xxlx.  1 ;  xxxi  w.  by  tie 
Syrians,  1  Ki  xx.  Mj  2  KL  xiu.  17.  In  the  distrilwtion  of 
the  land  under  Joshua  the  plain  became  the  frontier  of 
Zebulun,  De.  xxxuL  is,  but  was  the  main  portion  of  !**• 
char  s  inheritance,  Jo*,  xlx.  17;  Os.  xltx.  1*.  But  it*  chief 
importance  in  history  arises  from  its  having  been  the 
great  battle-field  of  the  Israelites,  not  indeed  in  their 
original  conquest  of  the  country,  but  in  repelling  the 
hosts  of  invaders  who  at  various  times  were  raised  up 
against  them.  These  battles  are  fully  described  by 
Stanley  (Slnal  and  Palestine,  p.  S3o,  ssq.),  and  can  only  br 
enumerated  here.  1.  Between  Sisera  and  Barak  in  the 
south-west  of  the  plain,  Jo.  It.  t.  2.  Between  Gideon 
and  the  Midianites,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  J*  * 
3.  Between  Saul  and  the  Philistines  at  Gilboa,  lbs 
xxix.  xxx  1.  4.  Between  Josiah  and  Fharaah-Necho  at 
Megiddo,  i  KL  xxlu. »;  I  Ch.  n  20.22.  The  villages  on 
the  borders  of  the  plain,  Shunem,  Taanac/h,  Megid'K 
Nain,  Endor,  together  with  the  river  Kishon,  are  teps- 
rately  noticed.  [c.  T.  *  ] 

JIPHTAH  [1*  or  he  open*].  A  city  in  the  "Low  coon- 
try"  or  maritime  plain  of  Judali,  Joa.  xt.  is.  Although 
mentioned  but  once,  we  are  not  without  material*  far 
approximating  to  its  real  position.  (1.)  Itsi 
implies  that  it  was  situated  at  or  near  torn 
or  "  defile."  This,  of  course,  precludes  our  looking  fa* 
it  on  the  plain,  strictlv  so  called;  but  points  rather  » 
the  swelling  uplands  into  which  the  Shephelab  bre*k> 
as  it  approaches  the  great  central  range,  and  threaps 
which  access  is  given  to  the  proper  "  Hill  country,"  M 
mountains)  of  Judah.  (2.  )  The  same  result  is  obtained 
by  observing  its  juxtaposition  with  Ashnah  (*tron£j- 
Nexib  (garrison),   Keilah  (fortress),  and 
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(that  which  is  at  the  head,  viz.  of  the  ravine  of 
Zephathah,  i  Ch.  xlv.  9, 10);  all  equally  suggestive  of  spots 
which  commanded  the  several  passes  leading  from 
the  plain  to  the  mountain*,  and  therefore  clearly  be- 
longing to  the  former  aa  its  natural  protection.  It  has 
recently  been  asserted  that  the  group  of  cities  in  which 
the  name  of  Jiplitah  occurs,  Jo*,  it.  42-44,  are,  so  far  aa 
they  have  been  ascertained,  really  situated  on  the 
mountains,  and  not  in  the  Lowland,  to  which  they  are 
here  assigned.  The  error,  however,  lies  not  with  the 
sacred  writer,  but  with  those  who  would  impugn  his 
accuracy.  At  Nezib  ( Beit-Nuslb),  the  mott  tatterly 
city  of  this  group  which  has  been  identified  with  cer- 
tainty, Dr.  Robinson  writes,  "  Thus  far  to-day  our 
journey  (from  cl-Burjt  has  been  through  the  region  of 
hills,  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain,  approach- 

ing  the  former  At  Beit-Nustb  re  were  rrry  near 

the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountains"  (Bib.  Res.  ML  13).  (3.) 
When  this  district  shall  have  been  thoroughly  explored, 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  Jiphtah  answers  to  the 
modem  Batthah,  a  ruined  site  of  which  Dr.  Robinson 
heard,  somewhere  in  the  province  of  Gaza.1  In  this 
case,  there  will  have  been  the  usual  loss  of  the  initial 
yod,  together  with  the  equally  common  interchange  of 
the  labials  pe  and  btth,  and  of  the  Unguals  than  and 
teth}  [%.  w.] 

JIPHTHAH-EL  [God  opens],  The  name  of  a  gorge 
or  ravine  (not  valley,  as  the  Authorized  Version  renders), 
and  probably  (from  the  analogy  of  the  preceding  word), 
of  a  city  also,  on  the  confines  of  Zebulon  and  Asher; 
for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  specification  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  both  these  tribes,  J 01  xii.  14,  tt.  The  meaning  of 
the  won!  ("  the  opening  of  God,"  i.e.  the  great  or  im- 
portant opening  gives  additional  weight  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  Wady  'Abilln  is  the  locality  here  indicated. 
This  fine  pass,  which  connects  the  rich"  plain  el-Butfauf 
on  the  east  with  the  yet  more  fertile  plain  of  Acre  on 
the  west,  ia  described  by  the  Scottish  Deputation  aa 
"inclosed  with  steep  wooded  hills;  sometimes  it  narrows 

almost  to  the  itraitness  of  a  defile  The  valley  is 

long,  and  declines  very  gently  towards  the  west;  the 
hills  on  either  side  are  often  finely  wooded,  sometimes 
rocky  and  picturesque.  The  road  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Palestine,  and  was  no  doubt  much  frequented  in  an- 
cient days"  (p.  >», sin).  Thus  we  .«*■»■  th:it  the  \\  :i< !  V 
'Abilln  possesses  in  itself  peculiar  claims  to  be  regarded 
aa  the  modern  representative  of  "  the  Ravine  of  Jiph- 
thah-cl,"  independently  of  its  supposed  relation  to  the 
recently  discovered  site  of  Jotapata  (now  Jefdt),  which 
first  led  Dr.  Robinson  to  throw  out  the  suggestion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  latter  place,  so  well 
known  as  the  scene  of  a  most  protracted  and  deter- 
mined strugglo  between  the  Jews,  under  their  great 
historian  Joaephus,  and  the  Romans  under  Vespasian, 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  city  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  important  pass  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  etymological  affinity  of  the  Be  vend  forma, 
Jiphthaii,  Jotapata,  Jefat,  is  itself  all  but  decisive;  and 
to  this  must  be  added  the  position  of  Jefat,  at  the  head 
of  Wady  'Abilln,  and  the  terms  (doubtless  exaggerated) 
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*  Of  these  modification*  we  hare  examples  in  Jezraol  (now 
ZeVxn).  Jericho  (Rihal,  Zephath  (8eUVU\  Thebex  (Tubia),  Tophel 
(Tnfllel.),  Ttrxah  (Tuuftxa). 


in  which  Josephus  speak*  of  Jotapata,  as  nearly  "  sur- 
rounded by  ravines  of  such  extreme  depth,  that  in  look- 
ing down,  the  sight  fails  before  it  can  fathom  them" 
(R  J.  ill.  T,  T).  While  the  name  thus  survives  at  tho 
eastern  outlet  of  Wady  'Abilln,  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  there  is  a  similar  trace  of  it  where  the  valley 
"opens  out"  upon  the  fruitful  plain  of  Acre.  There 
we  find  a  site  still  l»earing  the  suggestive  mune  Ethpha- 
hdneh.*  Midway  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
wady,  and  near  its  southern  bank,  is  a  third  site, 
called  'Ain  Sebulon,  which  represents,  with  more  pro- 
liability  than  'Abilln,  the  city  of  Zebulon,  referred  to  in 
immediate  connection  with  Jiphthah-el  (Jo*,  xix.  r),  and 
twice  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  u.  i«.  9-,  ui.  3. 1).  There 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  lingering  association  of 
the  very  name  of  the  tribe  with  the  most  striking  of  its 
physical  characteristics;  especially  when  we  place  side 
by  side  the  prophetic  utterance  of  Moses  with  tho 
graphic  narrative  of  the  sacred  topographer.  "  And  of 
Zebulon  he  said,  Rejoice,  Zebulon,  in  thy  going  out," 
De.  xxiitl.  18.  ■  And  the  outgoings  thereof  are  in  the 
valley  of  Jiphthaii  el"  Jo*,  xix.  14.  [E.  W.] 

JOAB  [Jah-father],  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  the  sister 
of  David.  Probably,  from  this  relationship,  he  and 
his  brothers,  Abishai  and  Asahel,  early  espoused  the 
cause  of  David,  and  shared  his  perils  and  persecutions 
from  the  hand  of  Saul,  1  aa.  xxri. «.  Indeed,  a  regard  to 
their  own  safety  would  in  a  manner  oblige  them  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  David,  1  8a.  ml.  3, 4;  and  their 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  recorded,  is  throughout  closely 
intertwined  with  that  of  their  royal  kinsman.  Of  the 
three  brothers,  who  were  all  of  "  David's  mighties," 
Joab  was  the  most  distinguished,  1  Ba.  xxri.  6;  i  8a.  it  «. 
Unhappily,  his  distinction  did  not  arise  from  his  moral 
or  religious  worth,  but  from  his  native  power  and  his 
martial  exploits.  Though  not  devoid  of  those  senti- 
ments and  dispositions,  which  sometimes  made  him 
moderate  and  generous  and  even  magnanimous  in 
victory,  as  well  as  always  bold  and  resolute  in  fight, 
he  was  ambitious  and  crafty,  jealous  and  revengeful, 
without  check  or  control.  All  this  stands  out  con- 
spicuously, and  with  little  relief,  in  his  conduct  as 
"captain  of  the  host"  in  the  successive  wars  which 
disquieted  David's  reign. 

The  passages  already  referred  to  clearly  imply,  that 
over  the  host  Joab  stood  next  in  command  to  David 
himself  during  the  struggles  of  his  earlier  fife;  but 
it  was  at  Jehus — the  ancient  Jerusalem — and  shortly 
after  David's  accession  to  the  kingdom,  that  Joab 
properly  acquired  a  right  to  the  military  command 
which  he  held  through  life.  On  David's  going 
thither,  the  Jebusites,  an  idolatrous  remnant  of  tho 
old  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  refused  their  submission. 
To  stimulate  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  his  soldiers, 
he  promised  that  the  man  who  should  first  go  up  and 
subdue  them  "should  be  chief  and  captain,"  when 
Joab,  more  ambitious  than  deserving  of  the  distinc- 
tion, went  up  first  and  won  it.  The  city,  thus  subdued, 
was  from  this  time  called  the  "city  of  David,"  with 
whom  Joab  laboured  to  build  ami  repair  it,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  future  Jerusalem,  alway  beautiful 
for  situation,  and  for  ages  the  "excellency  and  praise 
of  the  whole  earth,"  1  Ch.  xl.  4-8.  It  was  apparently, 
time  previous  to  this  that  the  . 


1  See  Zimmermann'*  map.  We  may  compare  thii  modification 
of  tha  word  with  what  appear*  to  be  the  present  fuon  of  Jokthwl 
(Keijulaneh). 
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took  place  between  Joab  and  Abner,  captain  of  Saul's 
host,  who  had  made  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  (ton,  king  over 
the  tribe*  that  refused  submission  to  David.  These 
rival  chiefs  met  at  Gibeon,  a  few  miles  north  from 
Jerusalem,  on  a  challenge  given  by  Abner,  in  terms 
which  read  as  if  nothing  more  serious  had  been  intended 
than  a  game  at  fence.  Twelve  young  heroes  on  either 
side  joined  in  fierce  and  deadly  combat,  each  of  them 
burying  his  weapon  in  the  bowels  of  his  adversary. 
This,  as  might  be  supposed,  proved  the  provocation 
and  prelude  to  a  general  battle,  in  which  Abner  was 
beaten,  and  fled  before  the  servants  of  David.  Asahel, 
urged  by  his  ambition  to  slay  the  leader  of  the  rebel- 
lion against  his  master,  pursued  after  Abner,  and, 
being  "swift  as  a  roe,"  quickly  came  up  with  him,  and 
persisting  in  his  attempt  despite  of  warning  and  en- 
treaty, Abner,  who  was  much  his  superior  in  strength 
or  skill,  smote  him  dead  with  his  spear.  While  many 
stood  still  to  look  on  his  dead  body,  Joab  and  Abishai, 
probably  not  apprised  of  their  brother's  death,  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  On 
the  morrow,  when  Joab  would  hare  renewed  the  battle, 
Abner  stood  on  a  hill  over  against,  and  pleaded  power- 
fully for  peace.  "  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever  ? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  end? 
How  long  shall  it  be  ere  thou  bid  the  [<■•}'<■■  return 
from  following  their  brethren  I"  a  Sa.  u  .  as.  Though  this 
appeal  was  made  by  the  man  who  had  caused  and  com- 
menced the  slaughter  which  he  affected  to  deplore, 
Joab  generously  yielded  to  it.  It  might  have  been 
otherwise  had  he  known  tliat  Asahel  had  fallen  by 
Abner's  band;  but.  satisfied  to  throw  back  the  blame 
of  yesterday's  battle  upon  Abner's  challenge,  and 
wisely  unwilling  to  create  any  unnecessary  exaspera- 
tion among  the  dissentient  tribes,  he  forlwre  to  push 
his  advantage  against  them,  and  led  back  his  victorious 
army  to  Hebrun.  When  next  they  met,  Joab  failed  to 
exhibit  the  same  moderation.  Abner  had  then  quar- 
relled with  Ishbosheth  and  deserted  him,  and  had  gone 
to  Hebron  to  offer  to  David  the  submission  and  alle- 
giance of  all  Israel.  This  offer  was  more  than  wel- 
comed, and  Abner  was  treated  with  highest  considera- 
tion and  respect.  When  Joab,  who  was  absent  at  the 
time  from  Hebron,  heard  on  his  return  of  Abner's 
errand  and  reception,  he  was  filled  with  sudden  fury, 


In  David's  w  ar  with  the  Ammonites,  when  he  now 
reigned  over  all  Israel,  and  Joab  was  over  all  the  host, 
he  was  sent  to  avenge  the  indignity  which  Hanun  had 
offered  to  David  in  the  persons  of  his  ambassador*. 
On  this  occasion  Joab  conducted  himself  with  distin- 
guished wisdom  and  valour.    On  leading  his  army  to 
battle,  be  said,  "  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play 
the  men  for  our  people  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God, 
and  the  Lord  do  as  seemeth  him  good,"  i  Sa.  x.  11  There 
could  be  no  finer  model  of  a  martial  speech.    It  is 
worthy  of  the  patriot  and  the  soldier  and  the  man  of 
God.    Doubtless  in  this  view  it  misrepresents  Joab'i 
true  character;  yet  it  might  truly  express  the  feelings 
of  the  moment,  now  deeply  stirred  by  a  sense  of  immi- 
nent danger.    And  to  this  public  recognition  of  God 
may  reasonably  be  ascribed  the  victory  which  crowned 
the  fight,  just  as  the  feigned  humiliation  of  Ahab,  at 
homage  ]>aid  to  God  before  bis  people,  led  to  the 
deferring  of  the  evil  threatened  against  bis  idolatroui 
house.    Tins  victor}',  however,  did  not  terminate  the 
war;  and  on  the  return  of  the  year  Joab  went  forth  to 
renew  it,  and  sat  down  in  siege  against  Rabbah,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.    While  so  engaged, 
David,  who  remained  at  home,  had  fallen  into  sin  with 
Bathsheha,  the  wife  id  Uriah,  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
loyal  subject.    Having  committed  this  sin,  he  must 
hide  it,  especially  from  Uriah;  and  having  failed  in 
several  sinful  efforts,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab.  and 
made  Uriah  the  bearer  of  it,  saying,  "  Set  ye  Uriah  in 
the  front  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him. 
that  he  may  be  smitten  and  die."    The  devout  heart 
quails  aa  it  reads  this  perfidious  ami  blood-guilty  pro- 
posal coining  from  David.   How  manifest  is  it  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  grieved  by  his  sin,  liad  now  departed  from 
him!    Joab  lent  himself  to  the  execution  of  the 
mournful  proposal,  and,  under  show  of  assigning  V> 
Uriah  the  poet  of  honour,  he  set  him  in  the  place, 
which  proved,  as  it  was  intended,  the  post  of  death 
He  thus  made  himself  partaker  of  David's  crime.  His 
subserviency  cannot  be  ascribed  to  mistaken  loyalty; 
for  he  showed  in  his  conduct  to  Abner  that  he  did  not 
scruple  to  resist  the  king's  will  and  sacrifice  the  king'i 
interest  when  he  had  his  own  passions  to  gratify  or 
his  own  interests  to  serve;  and  his  present  compliance 
most,  therefore,  have  proceeded  from  some  selfish  end. 


which  vented  itself  in  vehement  and  insolent  invective  ;  possibly  the  better  to  secure  himself  against  David  * 
both  against  David  and  against  Abner;  and,  sending  revenge  upon  him  for  the  blood  of  Abner,  not  un- 
messengers  to  recall  him  (for  Abner  seems  to  have  left  willing  that  the  conscience  of  David  should  thus  have 
Hebron  as  Joab  returned  to  it),  he  waited  for  him  at    upon  it  the  blood  of  Uriah. 

the  gate  of  the  city,  and,  taking  him  aside  with  a  j  When  the  fall  of  Rabbah  seemed  at  hand,  and 
deceitful  show  of  friendship,  he  treacherously  slew  him.  indeed  had  partially  taken  place,  Joab  sent  for  David. 
Nothing  can  be  alleged  to  extenuate  this  deed  of  blood,  who  was  still  at  home,  that  he  might  repair  thither  and 
The  "blood  of  Asahel,"  as  was  alleged,  might  have  appropriate  the  honour  of  the  conquest.  This  recog- 
embittered  or  whetted  Joab's  enmity  against  Abner;  nition  and  transference  of  the  spoils  and  honours  of 
but  this  sudden  deadly  hate  can  only  lie  accounted  for    victory,  after  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  siege,  may 


by  his  envy  of  the  man  whose  signal  service  had  ingra- 
tiated him  with  the  king,  and  by  burning  jealousy  of 
him  as  his  future  and  dreaded  rival  for  royal  favour 
and  official  honours.  Tins  atrocious  deed,  as  impolitic 
as  wicked,  David  deeply  mourned  over;  and,  in  token 
of  his  grief  and  abhorrence,  commanded  a  national 
mourning,  which  Joab  him* df  was  enjoined  to  observe. 
But  this  censure  and  humiliation  was  all  the  punish- 
ment he  suffered.  So  necessary  were  these  sons  of 
Zeruiah  to  David,  or  so  formidable  their  enmity,  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  inflict  upon  them  the  desert  of  their 


claim  the  credit  of  rare,  if  not  unrivalled  magnanimity . 
Ho  certainly  appears  in  favourable  contrast  to  David, 
who,  in  consenting  to  appropriate  what  was  due  to  his 
captain,  exhibits  the  symptoms  of  a  degenerate  spunt. 
Wc  cannot  but  be  slow  to  impute  aught  that  is  generou* 
or  noble  to  Joab;  but  the  worst  of  men  not  seldom 
exhibit  these  better  impulses  when  they  do  not  interfere 
with  their  ruling  passions. 

The  part  acted  by  Joab  in  the  affair  of  Absalom  » 
the  next  circumstance  of  any  moment  that  meet*  us  in 
his  history.  Having  slain  his  brother  Amnon  in  revenee 
for  the  dishonour  done  to  Ids  sister,  Absalom  fW  K 
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Gethur,  the  residence  of  hi*  grandfather;  and  David, 
from  undue  paternal  indulgence,  or  it  may  be  from 
consciousness  of  his  own  rimilar  offence,  ceased  to 
pursue  him.  Joab,  who  was  quick  to  discern  in  David 
that  longing  for  the  restoration  of  his  favourite  son 
which  yet  he  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  express,  set  his 
wits  at  work  to  devise  the  means  of  effecting  it.  By 
pandering  to  the  pride  and  passions  of  Absalom,  and 
hy  working  on  the  weakness  of  his  too  indulgent  father, 
he  by  and  by  succeeded;  but  the  means  of  his  success 
betray  too  plainly  the  crafty  policy  designed  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  at  once  with  the  king  and  the  heir  of  his 
throne  Absalom,  whose  professed  improvement  was 
all  »  pretence,  was  not  long  re- admitted  to  his  father's 


presence  when  he  abused  his  indulgence  to  excite  dis- 
affection and  organize  conspiracy  and  rebellion  against 
his  father  s  rule.    It  U  doubtful  what  part  Joab  took 
in  the  beginning  of  this  affair.    It  is  said  that  "  Absa- 
lom made  Amasa  captain  of  the  host  instead  of  Joab," 
iSa  xv  u  is.    This  seems  to  imply  that  both  were  at  his 
call,  and  that  Amasa  was  preferred.    If  so,  it  explains 
both  why  Joab  was  now  found  on  the  side  of  David,  and 
why  he  was  so  relentless  a  foe  to  Absalom.   On  sending 
out  his  army  to  oppose  and  to  suppress  this  unnatural 
rebellion,  David  gave  them  charge  to  deal  gently  with 
the  young  man  Absalom  for  his  sake.  Notwithstanding, 
when  he  was  found  in  his  flight  before  David's  servants, 
caught  and  suspended  amid  the  boughs  of  an  oak,  Joab 
hasted  to  plunge  the  deadly  arrow  into  his  heart,  and 
when  dead,  sternly  denied  him  the  rites  of  burial. 
David's  sorrow  for  his  death  was  so  excessive,  that  Joab 
hotly  resented  it  as  a  censure  of  the  service  for  which 
he  and  his  soldiers  should  have  been  approved,  and 
with  a  dreadful  oath  threatened  him,  if  he  ceased  not 
from  his  weeping,  with  the  desertion  of  all  his  people. 
This  severity,  if  not  resented  at  the  time,  was  not  for- 
gotten ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
under  Sheha,  David  manifested  hb  alienation  from 
Joab  by  appointing  Amasa  "first  and  chief"  of  the 
army.    Amasa  was  David's  nephew,  son  of  another 
sister,  and  had  been  Absalom's  general  in  the  late 
rebellion.    From  some  cause  he  was  dilatory  in  acting 
upon  his  commission.    Joab  and  Abishai  hat!  taken 
the  field  before  him;  and  on  his  coming  to  take  the 
command,  Joab,  impelled  by  his  jealousy  and  revenge, 
perpetrated  the  same  deed  of  treachery  and  murder 
which  he  had  done  to  Abner,  meeting  Amasa  with  the 
kim  of  friendship,  and  then  smiting  him  dead  with  one 
violent  stroke.    These  things  may  possibly  have  made 
him  the  ideal  of  "  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man,"  from 
whom  David  so  often  prayed  to  be  delivered.    It  marks 
a  demoralised  people,  in  which  a  man  so  deeply  stained 
with  crime  could  hold  up  his  bead,  and  even  maintain 
an  exalted  place,  yet  Joab  immediately  assuming  the 
command,  pursued  after  Sheba  to  Abel- Maachah,  where 
he  sought  and  found  refuge;  and  having  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  in  a  manner  which  the  Benjamites  felt  they 
could  not  long  withstand  (str  under  Fort  I — they  threw 
the  head  of  Sheha  over  the  wall,  on  which  Joab  raised 
the  siege,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  expecting — nor 
was  he  mistaken  in  his  expectation — "with  Sheba's 
head  to  pay  the  price  of  Amasa's  blood."    So  great  was 
this  man,  and  so  necessary  to  David  and  Itis  people, 
that   they  connived  at  the  wickedness  which  they 
could  not  but  in  their  hearts  abhor,  and  still  deferred 
the  punishment  which  by  divine  and  human  law  he 

I-  10  *Ufft!r' 


The  next  service  to  which  Joab  was  appointed  was 
in  numbering  the  people.  This  procedure,  as  conducted 
by  David,  was  sorely  displeasing  to  God.  The  offence 
was  not  in  itself ;  for  once  and  again  it  had  been  done 
by  God's  own  command,  Nix  xx»t.  4,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
pride  and  vainglory,  which  moved  him  to  it,  and  the 
tendency  to  measure  his  power  by  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  rather  than  by  the  presence  and  support  of 
Israel's  God.  The  word  of  the  king  in  this  matter  was 
abominable  to  Joab,  and  be  remonstrated  against  it 
with  great  address,  and  on  true  religions  grounds. 
"  The  Lord  make  the  people,"  said  he  to  David,  "  a 
hundred  times  many  more  than  they  be ;  but  my  lord 
the  king,  are  they  not  all  thy  servants!  Why  then 
doth  my  lord  require  this  thing?  why  will  he  lie  a 
cause  of  trespass  to  Israeli"  The  strain  and  tone  of 
this  remonstrance  might  have  led  us  to  hope  that  in  the 
interval  he  had  become  another  man — bo  spiritual 
seems  his  denouncement  of  the  sin  of  David's  course, 
and  so  just  his  apprehension  of  the  danger  which  would 
result  from  it,  and  so  tender  and  earnest  his  anxiety  to 
avert  these  evils,  both  from  his  king  and  nation;  and 
if  good  deeds  were  always  more  than  good  words  the 
proof  of  the  new  nature,  this  impression  might  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  recorded  of  him,  that  he  dedicated 
his  spoils  to  maintain  the  house  of  the  Lord.  But, 
alas !  it  soon  proved  to  be  nothing  better  than  one  of 
those  fitful  moods,  which  sometimes,  under  the  light 
and  power  of  natural  conscience,  visit  the  sternest  and 
most  ruthless  souls — for  soon  again  he  appears  in  his 
lifelong  character.  In  the  last  days  of  David,  Adoni- 
jah,  his  eldest  son  after  Absalom,  conspired  to  reign 
upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom,  and  Joab  and  Abiathar 
thc  high-priest  were  the  chief  instigators  and  supporters 
of  the  unnatural  attempt. 

This  desertion  of  his  kinsman  and  king  in  his  old  age, 
which  deprives  him  of  almost  his  only  semblance  of 
virtue,  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  his  fall.  The 
conspiracy  of  Adonijah  came  to  nought,  and  Solomon 
reigned.  David,  who  had  long  been  alienated  in  heart 
from  Joab,  now,  delivered  from  his  fear  and  irritated 
by  his  perfidy,  charged  Solomon  to  visit  upon  him  the 
crimes  which  he  had  been  too  timid  and  too  tardy  to 
avenge.  Solomon  showed  himself  resolved  to  execute 
his  father's  dying  charge,  and  Joab,  foreseeing  his  coming 
doom,  fled  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  anil  caught 
hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Though  intended  as  a 
refuge  for  the  penitent,  the  altar  afforded  no  asylum 
for  the  wicked.  Thus  is  it  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
"  If  a  man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour, 
to  slay  him  with  guile;  thou  slialt  take  him  from  mine 
altar,  that  he  may  die,"  Ex.  xxi  14.  Wherefore  Solomon 
sent  Benaiah,  who  went  up,  and  fell  upon  him,  and 
slew  him  ;  thus  returning  in  tardy  but  righteous  recom- 
pense, "his  blood  upon  his  own  head,  who  fell  upon 
two  men  more  righteous  than  he,  and  slew  them  with 
the  sword,  to  wit,  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner.  captain  of 
the  host  of  Israel  and  Amasa,  the  son  of  .Tether,  cap- 
tain of  the  host  of  Judah."  [J.  tie.] 

JOANNA,  the  original  of  the  modern  Joan,  the 
wife  of  Cut  /.a,  the  steward  of  Herod  Antipas,  La.  tilts, 
xxJt.  la  She  is  mentioned  only  by  St.  Luke;  but  from 
the  notices  given  l>y  him  she  appears  to  have  been  a 
devoted  follower  of  J  esus,  having  a  place  among  the 
women  who  ministered  to  him  of  their  substance,  and 
who  had  prepared  spices  to  anoint  his  liody  in  the 
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JO'ASH  [contracted  for  Jeho'ahh,  Jehorah- 
gi/ted].  1.  The  father  of  Gideon,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration  among  the 
Abiezrites.  That  he  watt  by  no  means  free  from  the 
prevailing  idolatry  of  the  time,  is  clear  from  there 
being  idols  of  Baal  and  Aaherah  on  Ida  property;  but 
his  subsequent  conduct  in  defending  hia  son,  who  broke 
them  down,  shows  that  he  was  not  wedded  to  it,  J  a.  »i. 

2.  JoajbH.  A  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Ahaziah,  and  the 
only  one  of  hia  children  who  eseaj>ed  the  murderous 
policy  of  Athaliah.  It  would  seem  that  this  child, 
whom  the  pity  and  affection  of  a  pioua  aunt  had  pre- 
served (Jehoahabeath)  was  the  only  surviving  male  re- 
presentative of  the  line  of  Solomon.  Jehoram,  his  grand- 
father, who  married  Athaliah,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  position  on  the  throne,  slew  all  his  brethren,  1  Ch. 
nt  4;  and  all  his  own  sons  were  slain  in  an  incursion 
by  the  Arabians,  except  Ahaziah,  the  youngest,  who 
succeeded  him,  t  ch.  xxii.  l ;  while,  on  the  death  of  Aha- 
ziah, his  wicked  mother  Athaliah  "arose  and  destroyed 
all  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  Judah,"  JCh.  xxli.  10 — 
excepting  the  little  child  Joaah,  who  was  rescued  from 
her  grasp.  Ho  that  the  unholy  alliance*  formed  by  the 
descendants  of  Solomon,  and  the  manifold  disorders 
thence  accruing,  had  reduced  everything  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  Measures  were  concerted  by  Jehoiada,  the 
high -priest,  for  getting  rid  of  Athaliah,  and  placing 
Joash  on  the  throne,  after  be  had  attained  to  the  age 
of  seven  (nee  Jehoiada);  and  having  in  hia  youth  the 
wise  and  the  faithful  around  his  throne,  the  earlier 
jxirt  of  the  reign  of  Joash  was  in  accordance  with  the 
great  principles  of  the  theocracy.  The  Lord's  house 
was  repaired  and  set  in  order,  while  the  temple  and 
idols  of  Baal  were  thrown  down.  But  after  Jehoiada'a 
death  persons  of  a  different  stamp  got  about  him;  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  and  laudable  zeal  which  he 
had  shown  for  the  proper  restoration  of  God's  house 
and  worship,  a  return  was  made  to  idolatry  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  draw  forth  severe  denunciations  from 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada.  Even  this  was  not  the 
worst;  for  the  faithfulness  of  Zechariah  was  repaid 
with  violence;  he  was  even  stoned  to  death,  and  this, 
it  is  said,  at  the  express  command  of  the  king,  i  ch 
nir.  It,  The  martyred  priest  uttered,  as  he  expired, 
"The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it;"  and  it  teat 
required  as  in  a  whirlwind  of  wrath.  For,  a  Syrian  host 
under  Hazael  made  an  incursion  into  Judea,  and  both 
carried  off  much  treasure,  and  executed  summary  judg- 
ment on  many  in  Jerusalem — not  excepting  Joash 
himself,  whom  they  left  in  an  enfeebled  state,  and  who 
was  shortly  afterwards  fallen  upon  and  slain  by  his 
servant*.  Such  was  the  unhappy  termination  of  a  career, 
which  began  with  much  promise  of  good;  and  the  cloud 
under  wliich  he  died  even  followed  him  to  the  tomb; 
for  while  he  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  it  was 
not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  He  reigned 
forty  years,  from  B.C.  878  to  838. 

3.  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  son  and  successor  of  Je- 
hoahaz.  He  was  for  a  short  period  ootemporary  with 
Joash  king  of  Judah,  reigning  from  B.C.  840  to  825, 
i»l«>ut  sixteen  years.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  in  a 
very  reduced  and  enfeebled  state  at  the  time  of  his 
ascension  to  the  throne,  especially  from  the  severe 
devastations  made  on  it  by  Hazael,  and  the  repeated 
conquests  gained  by  him.  Joash,  however,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  person  of  energy,  and,  though  he  Btill 
dave  to  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  one  may  infer  from  the 


respect  he  paid  to  FJUha,  that  he  was  not  so  far  gone 
from  the  way  of  holiness,  as  cither  his  father  oa  the 
one  side,  or  his  son  on  the  other.    Elisha  was  in  ei- 
trcrao  old  age,  and  on  bis  death-bed,  at  the  time  he 
received  a  visit  from  Joash;  but  the  visit  appears  to 
have  been  marked  by  sincere  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  to  have  been  duly  reciprocated  by  the  pro- 
phet.   A  promise  was  given  that  he  should  smite 
Syria,  and  when,  after  arrows  had  been  put  into  his 
hand  to  smite,  and  he  smote  only  thrice,  Elisha  wan 
displeased  that  the  smiting  was  not  more  frequent, 
as  there  might  then  liave  been  the  assurance  of 
greater  successes  over  Syria,  t  Ki  xM.  h  is.    But  as 
it  was,  Joash  was  enabled  to  turn  the  tide  against 
Syria;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  a  conflict,  which  he  wai 
not  the  first  to  provoke,  with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah, 
he  gained  a  complete  victory — took  Amaziah  prisoner 
— went  to  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  immense  treasure, 
as  well  as  broke  down  400  cubits  of  the  wall,  leaving; 
the  city  in  a  reduced  and  defenceless  condition.  (Set 
Amaziah.)    Joash  seems  to  have  died  in  peace,  and 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

4.  Joash.  The  name  of  several  persons,  of  whom 
little  more  is  known  than  their  genealogy — a  son  of 
Ahab,  i  ch.  wni  *&  -  a  descendant  of  Shelah,  l  Ca.  i*.  a— 
a  hero  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Shemaah,  l  Ch.  xii.  3 — another 
Benjamite,  son  of  Becher,  I  Ch.  rti  «— an  officer  in  David  * 
household,  1  Ch.  xxrtl  s*. 

JOB,  BOOK  OF.  1,  The  problem  of  the  6™*. -The 
canonical  Scriptures  have  been  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Kcthubim,  that  i* 
writings,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Hagiographa. — A  principle  far  from  artificial  under- 
runs  this  division.  There  is  a  fine  correspondence  be- 
it  and  the  various  phases  of  the  hnman  spirit 
it  is  the  object  of  Scripture  to  reach  or  to 
create.  The  Lair,  starting  from  the  sad  consciouww** 
that  the  human  spirit  has  not  preserved  its  original 
fine  equipoise  of  powers,  or  its  normal  attitude  toward* 
its  God  and  Creator,  comes,  announcing  this  mournful 
deflection,  lays  down  rules  to  regulate  the  spirit's  in- 
tercourse with  God,  and  exhort*  to  the  keeping  of  tbt*e 
rules  by  promises  of  rich  re  wart  Is  to  obedience  and 
threatening  of  fearful  evils  on  neglect.  Prophecy, 
again,  of  which  prediction  forms  the  least  and  no  essen- 
tial part,  embraces  all  that  activity  of  God's  messen- 
gers, by  which  they  sought  to  vivify  the  seeds  of  the 
divine  law  in  the  human  consciousness  of  the  people, 
and  turn  it  into  principles  of  conduct  and  religious 
life.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  being  itself  a* 
it  rolled  itself  out  evolution  after  evolution,  a  grand 
divine  phenomenon,  specially  contrived  and  specially 
directed,  afforded  opportunities  far  more  numerous  and 
fitting  than  ordinary  history  for  Unking  on  great  moral 
teachings  to;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  prophet,  a» 
the  peaceful  stream  of  events  moved  slowly  past,  or 
lifted  itself  up  into  the  menacing  attitude  of  a  national 
crisis,  to  take  the  public  mind  down  with  him  into  the 
midst  of  this  stream,  to  make  it  conscious  of  the  ten- 
dencies and  currents  of  the  time,  and  the  far-distant 
point  towards  which  they  were  struggling,  to  interpret 
to  it  the  meaning  of  the  forces  which  were  wTettlinj; 
with  each  other  and  thus  acting  out  its  history,  and  so 
impress  deep  religious  convictions  upon  the  heart*  of  his 
countrymen,  awakening  in  them  the  strong  conscioa*- 
ness  of  the  divinity  of  their  history,  and  greater  looping 
for  fuller  manifestations  of  the  Messianic 
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Hie  law  lifts  into  prominence  only  one  mind,  that  of  the 
Lswgi  ver,  prophecy  only  the  minds  and  activities  of  a  ft  w 
men  expresslyaelected  and  deputed  by  God  with  his  word* 
to  the  people;  we  want  still  the  rtiptmte  of  the  popular 
religious  life  to  this  complicated  divine  teaching.  This 
we  have  in  many  of  its  phases  in  the  books  styled  Writing*. 
No  doubt  the  prophets  were  often  representative  men, 
children  of  the  people,  deeply  national  in  their  sym- 
pathies, the  poets  and  patriots  of  the  land  of  Israel; 
and  behind  the  loud  wail  of  Jeremiah  we  may  hear  the 
stifled  sob  wrung  from  the  universal  heart  of  the  people; 
and  in  the  glorious  visions  of  Isaiah  may  see  the  per- 
of  those  dreams  which  haunted  the  sleeping 
waking  hours  of  a  nation,  all  of  whom,  from  their 
hopes,  were  seers;  and  in  the  unjiaralleled 
of  Klins  may  discern  the  culmination  of  the 
activity  of  this  nation  of  divinely  strengthened  workers. 
Yet  the  prophets,  from  their  calling,  were  somewhat 
separated  from  the  people,  and  raised  above  them,  and 
were  designed  rather  as  teachers  and  models,  than  re- 
presentatives of  the  precise  thought  and  life  of  any 
given  era.  This  position  is  occupied  by  the  writers, 
many  of  them  unknown,  of  the  Hagiographa.  And  it 
is  in  a  way  titling  that  those  voices  of  the  people,  those 
sobs  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  those  long  low  mournful 
monologues  over  the  unatoned  contradictions  of  man's 
destiny,  that  meet  us  in  Job  and  elsewhere,  should  be 
borne  to  our  ears  anonymously;  they  belong  not  to  any 
man;  they  are  expressions  of  the  griefs  and  the  pro- 
blems which  were  shaking  the  deep  heart  of  a  whole 
nation. 

The  Semitic  nations  never  possessed  a  philosophy. 
The  strength  of  their  monotheism  overpowered  all  the 
rising  beginnings  of  philosophy  or  mythology.  Such 
an  abstraction  as  "  nature  "  they  could  never  create, 
being  destitute  of  a  inetaphysic,  they  never 
the  idea  of  a  science  of  ethics,  or  indeed 
the  idea  of  any  science.    And  apart,  too,  from  the 
apparent  incapacity  of  the  Semitic  mind  for  philoso- 
phizing even  on  morals,  such  attempts  would  be  quite 
foreign  to  the  genius  and  design  of  Scripture.  The 
Bible  occupies  itself  with  that  phase  of  the  human 
mind  which  we  usually  name  religious,  and  interferes 
with  others  only  in  so  far  as  they  arise  out  of  this  or 
contribute  to  its  modification.    Scripture  will  not  dis- 
cuss a  moral  problem  nakedly  and  for  its  own  sake; 
but  if  the  perplexities  of  this  problem  tighten  them- 
selves around  the  heart,  impeding  its  free  action,  Scrip- 
ture will  ease  the  pressure  and  loosen  the  ligatures  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  pulse  of  spiritual  life  to  beat  freely. 
Thus  we  should  not  expect  any  book  of  the  Bible  to  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  any  mere  speculative  ques- 
tion.   A  speculative  question  may  be  discussed,  but  it 
will  be  from  a  religious  point  of  view;  its  discussion 
will  be  thrown  as  an  element  into  the  general  current 
of  some  religious  life,  its  effect  upon  which,  for  good  or 
evil,  will  chiefly  be  exhibited.    The  book  of  Job,  there- 
fore, will  not  contain  a  theodicy  or  vindication  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,  nor  a  philosophical  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  (J-  D.  MieUa*U«;  and  In  other  connection*, 
Ewald),  much  less  a  refutation  of  the  so-called  Mosaic 
doctrine  of  retributive  justice  (Start,  Do  Wette,  u.  a  w.);  nor 
will  its  chief  aim  be  to  teach  the  truth  that  man  dare 
not  pry  into  the  deep  designs  of  Providence  (llupf«U,*c ), 
though  this  last  strikes  deeper  into  its  essence  than  any 
other  of  the  above  views,  all  of  which,  though  much  too 
contracted,  contain  an  element  of  truth.    But  the  real 


problem  of  the  book  is  the  determination  of  the  reli- 
gious attitude  of  the  patriarch,  and  all  these  problems 
come  up  merely  as  elements  that  tend  to  determine 
Job's  mind  in  one  way  or  other.  That  this  is  the  cor- 
rect view  of  the  book  may  be  seen  from  various  things. 
First,  what  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  poem  is  this  state 
of  Job's  mind.  In  the  prologue  the  writer  draws  our 
attention  chiefly  to  Job's  devotion  and  trust  in  God. 
After  his  first  great  loss,  he  points  out  how  his  devotion 
and  submission  remain  unaltered.  After  his  second 
affliction,  be  points  out  his  steadfastness  once  more. 
During  the  discussion  with  the  friends  he  exhibits  to 
us  the  conflict  in  Job's  mind;  how  it  sometimes  veered 
in  the  direction  of  infidelity,  but  ever  again  recovered 
itself  and  came  back  to  steadfastness  and  trust.  What 
raises  such  tides  of  agony  in  Job's  soul  is  not  that  he 
has  U  stripped  barer  than  the  tree  in  whiter;  not 
that  his  friends  misunderstood  him;  not  even  that  his 
life  and  hopes  were  extinguished;  it  is  that  God  has 
forsaken  him;  that  he  is  cast  out  from  his  presence;  and 
that  he  is  so,  all  these  calamities  are  proofs  too  surely 
conclusive.  What  restores  him  to  peace  and  blessed- 
ness once  more  is  not  that  any  of  his  speculative  diffi- 
culties have  been  removed,  for  they  have  not;  it  is  that 
he  has  recovered  the  lost  countenance  of  God,  and 
lief  ore  this  light  all  the  shadows  flee  away.  Second, 
tho  final  arbiter  of  the  strife  was  not  the  friends,  for 
Jub  had  put  them  to  silence;  nor  Elihu — though,  under 
the  deeper  searching  of  his  hand,  Job  was  soberized 
and  found  no  words  more  to  reply— the  final  arbiter 
was  God.  And  it  is  to  Job  exclusively  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  he  addresses  himself.  It  is  his  attitude 
towards  himself  that  he  impugns.  It  is  this  attitude 
which  he  corrects  by  a  sight  of  his  glory.  Only  when 
all  this  perturbation  in  Job's  religious  condition  is 
stilled,  is  any  allusion  made  to  the  friends  and  the 
external  dialectical  problem  in  debate  l>etween  them 
and  Job.  Third,  the  author  of  the  book  tells  us  that 
Job's  afflictions  were  sent  upon  him  as  the  trial  of  his 
faith.  He  was  afflicted  to  discover  whether  his  religion 
was  selfish;  whether,  on  getting  nothing  from  God,  he 
would  renounce  God. 

Tli us  the  book  exhibit*  the  trial  of  Job,  and  this  trial 
is  exhibited  progressively  in  throe  particular  tempta- 
tions, the  first  two  detailed  briefly  in  the  prologue,  the 
third  displayed  very  fully  in  the  poem. 

2.  Derelopmmt  of  the  idea  of  the  poem. — The  problem 
of  the  book  of  Job  is,  Doe*  Job  terre  God  for  nought t 
This  problem,  according  to  the  view  of  the  author,  in 
debate  between  Satan  and  God,  is  naturally  the  ques- 
tion of  human  virtue;  but  as  this  cannot  be  tried  ab- 
stractly but  in  a  case,  this  case  exhibits  the  temptation 
of  Job,  the  trial  of  the  righteous;  which  temptation, 
victoriously  resisted,  and  the  means  of  securing  victory 
progressively  and  finally,  displayed,  illustrates  the  doc- 
trine, the  jutt  ihatl  lire  by  hi*  faith.  The  book  chiefly 
exhibits  Job's  temptations  and  the  progressive  effect 
they  exert  on  his  heart;  this  progressive  effect  is  the 
progressive  solution  of  the  problem  between  God  and 
Satan,  Does  Job  serve  God  for  nought  I  and  the  pro- 
gressive exhibition  to  us  of  the  principle  of  all  religious 
life,  especially  in  trouble,  the  just  shall  live  by  faith  in 
God. 

(1.)  The  author,  starting  from  the  law  lying  as  a 
necessity  at  the  basis  of  all  our  thinking,  the  law  that 
it  is  well  with  the  righteous  and  ill  with  the  wicked, 
brings  before  us  a  man  who,  having  attained  the  summit 
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of  virtue,  reaches  thereby  the  summit  of  happiness,  in 
family  felicity,  in  wealth,  and  worldly  reaped.  The 
man  knows  his  religious  elevation,  his  friends  know  it, 
the  mouth  of  God  confesses  it.  All  which  doe*  not 
mean  that  the  man  was  sinless  absolutely,  for  Job 
throughout  tho  poem  never  claims  this,  but  that  he  was 
sincerely  pious.  Having  shown  us  this  lovely  scene  of 
simple  faith  and  human  felicity,  the  author,  with  deep 
instinct  of  the  connection  of  all  parts  of  God's  universe 
with  all  other  parts,  and  how  even  the  most  lawless 
powers  are  in  his  hand,  and  how  he  is  making  good 
somehow  the  goal  of  ill,  carries  us  elsewhere,  and  dis- 
closes to  m  a  heavenly  cabinet,  angels  and  ministers  of 
grace  assembled,  and  among  them  the  minister  of  wrath 
and  grace  disguised.  And  as  the  attaint  of  earth  are 
passed  in  review,  the  virtue  of  Job  is  extolled  hy  the 
Supreme,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  subjected  to 
malevolent  detraction  by  the  Satan — Does  Job  serve 
God  for  nought?  The  question  thus  raised  becomes 
one  for  tho  universe,  and  must  be  set  at  rest.  Job  is 
given  into  tho  hands  of  Satan;  let  his  integrity  be  tried. 
Unliko  us,  for  whom  the  author  lifts  the  vail,  Job 
knows  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his  sorrows.  He  knows 
only  that  God  afflicts;  his  simple  religious  faith  teaches 
him  that  He  afflicts  in  anger;  be  feels  within  him  no 
cause  for  this  sudden  change  in  God's  dealing  with  him; 
inexplicable  utterly  were  his  woes.  But  one  or  many 
things  inexplicable  will  not  shake  his  faith  in  God — 
The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Job  remains  victorious  over  his 
temptation. 

(2.)  Meanwhile  the  heavenly  cabinet  again  assembles, 
and  Job  becomes  again  the  subject  of  God's  approba- 
tion, and  again  of  new  and  dee|>er  detraction  on  the 
side  of  Satan,  who  insinuates  now  not  merely  irreligion 
but  inhumanity.  Job  cared  little  for  family  or  friend, 
be  ho  well  himself  -Touch  his  own  bone  and  flesh  and 
he  will  renounce  thee  to  thy  face.  Given  again  into  the 
hand  of  Satan,  and  thrown  down  under  a  most  loath- 
some disorder,  Job  still  retains  his  integrity.  He  ac- 
knowledges God's  right  to  deal  as  pleases  him,  not  only 
with  his  but  with  him.  Satan  is  foiled  anew.  Job, 
like  a  tree  shaken  by  the  wind,  but  wraps  his  roots 
closer  around  the  Bock  of  Ages. 

(3.)  Now  the  conditions  of  the  temptation  somewhat 
alter.  In  the  former  temptations  the  author  gave  us 
no  view  of  Job's  mental  struggles.  He  entered  the 
shadow  and  came  forth  from  it  chastened,  but  strong. 
Now  he  will  exhibit  to  us  the  whole  mental  panorama, 
in  all  its  varying  phases,  from  despair  to  triumphant 
and  final  trust.  Three  friends  of  Job  having  heard  of 
his  calamities,  make  an  appointment  to  come  and  con- 
dole with  him.  And  it  is  in  the  view  taken  by  these 
men  of  his  afflictions  that  Job's  third  and  most  bitter 
temptation  consists.  These  friends  were  men  of  pious 
life  and  honest  purpose,  sincere  in  tlveir  effort*  to  con- 
sole, but  possessed  of  only  superficial  theories  of  the 
meaning  and  uses  of  adversity.  Theirs  was  the  simple 
creed  that  all  suffering  is  for  sin,  all  for  the  immediate 
sin  of  the  immediate  sufferer.  Tho  man  who  suffers 
grievously  must  have  sinned  heinously.  And  the  appli- 
cation to  Job  of  their  principle  was  brief  and  inevitable; 
sadly  afflicted,  he  has  doubtless  terribly  sinned.  This 
is  their  fundamental  position  on  which  all  their  exhor- 
tations are  baaed;  and  it  is  this  fundamental  position, 
held  too  by  Job  himself  previous  to  his  afflictions,  which 
he  assails,  and  thus  around  it  gather  all  the  strife  and 
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conflict  of  the  debate  between  the  sufferer  and  h» 

friends. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  question  of  the 
meaning  of  Job's  sufferings,  or  of  suffering  in  general, 
by  no  means  forms  the  problem  of  the  book  of  Job. 
This  outer  problem  between  Job  and  the  friends  it 
merely  a  question,  the  discussion  of  which  contribute* 
to  determine  the  state  of  Job's  mind,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  this  state  is  the  solution  of  the  great  problem 
— Does  Job  serve  God  for  nought  ?  If  Job,  driven  to 
despair  under  the  assaults  of  his  frieuds,  ami  out  of 
antagonism  to  them  and  therefore  to  God,  whose  cause 
they  so  harstdy  plead,  should  finally  declare  that  God 
is  unjust  in  punishing,  the  prediction  of  the  Satan  (hall 
come  true;  if  he  shall  succeed  in  silencing  the  friend*, 
or  in  separating  between  God's  dealing  with  him  and 
their  interpretation  of  it,  and  so  conclude  that  God  is 
not  unjust  even  in  afflicting  a  man  guilty  of  no  heinous 
sins,  then  ho  shall  retain  his  integrity  and  Satan  be 
defeated.  Thus  looked  at,  two  threads  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed— tho  one  the  thread  of  discussion  of  the  men- 
speculative  question  of  the  meaning  of  suffering— the 
other  thread  the  more  important  result  this  discufuoon 
produce*  on  the  mind  of  Job.  This  latter  is  the  real 
subject  of  the  book.  The  discussion  of  the  question  of 
suffering  falls  into  three  cycles,  in  each  of  which  the 
faith  of  the  friends  assumes  a  somewhat  different  \Aisse. 
In  the  first  cycle,  sfc.fi  -xIt  ,  the  doctrine  is  put  as  gene- 
rally and  leniently  as  possible — God  k  righteous,  who 
prospers  the  just  and  punishes  the  wicked;  and  Job  is 
left  to  draw  the  conclusion  for  himself.  To  this  theory 
Job  opposes  fact*;  himself,  who,  being  just,  is  yet  af- 
flicted; the  appearance  man  everywhere  presents,  the 
just  oppressed  and  the  wicked  triumphant;  even  the 
lower  creatures,  suffering  innocently  under  the  rapa- 
cious cruelty  of  the  stronger.  And  to  complete  uV 
friends'  discomfiture,  Job  charges  their  defence  of  God 
with  dishonesty  and  sycophancy.  They  stood  on  Gud '» 
side  only  because  he  was  strong  and  Job  was  weak. 
In  the  second  cycle,  eh.xT.-xxi,  the  doctrine 
this  more  direct  form:  It  is  the  wicked 
from  which  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  by  Job  is  vet 
easier.  With  even  greater  ease  and  scorn  Job  crushes 
to  the  ground  this  feeble  argument.  Facts  speak  the 
contrary 

in  power;  not  the  most  miserable,  but  often  the  most 
fortunate  of  men  are  transgressor*.  Thus  the  friends 
having  failed  to  show  the  double-sided n««a  of  their  prin- 
ciple in  the  first  cycle,  and  the  validity  of  that  side  of 
it  which  involved  Job  in  the  second,  have  nothing  left 
but  assert  Job's  guilt  without  disguise,  which  Eliphat 
proceeds  to  do  in  the  third  cycle  in  a  series  of  mere 
detracted  inventions.  To  this  Job  replies  that  tbe 
righteous  are  often  oppressed,  as  already  he  bad  repbtd 
that  the  wicked  were  often  triumphant,  ami  thus  n •!■!■« 
both  flanks  of  the  enemy's  array.  He  then  proceed* 
to  deny  that  tlte  theory  of  providence  advocated  by  the 
friends  is  true;  to  deny  even  that  any  theory  is  possible 
to  man,  whose  wisdom  consists  not  in  knowing  •  ••«! » 
ways,  but  in  doing  his  will;  and  ends  with  iraprreaucr 
curses  on  himself,  if  guilty  of  the  crime*  laid  to  bw 
charge,  and  with  a  bitter  cry  for  God's  appearance  to 
justify  him  before  tho  eyes  of  mi 
in  the  human  strife. 

More  interesting  still  is  it  to  I 
and  watch  the  progressive  effect  of  these  conflict* 
the  friends  on  the  religious  condition  of  Job's  mhw. 
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In  the  first  cycle  be  falls  deepest  into  despondency  and 
drifts  furthest  away  from  God.  Ue  had  expected  con- 
solstion  from  the  friends,  they  rebuke  him  sharply. 
Bildad  crushes  into  frenzy  the  father's  heart  by  laying 
the  death  of  Job's  children  at  their  own  door,  thus  add 
fog  to  their  ruin  here  their  ruin  hereafter;  and  in  answer- 
ing him  Job's  words  and  bearing  reach  the  climax  of 
audacity.  What  has  to  bo  particularly  observed  is, 
that  st  the  end  of  Job's  answer  to  each  speaker  lie  falls 
into  *  monologue  or  remonstrance  with  God,  and  that 
this  appeal  to  God  reflects  always  the  passion  and  the 
fury  of  the  sufferer's  conflicts  with  his  friends.  And 
thus  it  is  that  much  of  the  temerity  of  Job's  words  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  for  this  reason  to  be  excused; 
and  just  here  lay  Job's  danger  of  exceeding  all  religious 
limits  and  renouncing  God  finally. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  cycle  of  debate,  Job  rises  out 
of  the  necessity  of  thinking  some  other  condition  tho 
goal  of  man  than  his  present  wretchedness,  to  the  hope 
and  the  vinion  of  a  future  of  buas  and  immortality, 
eh.  ilr.  u.    This  hope  is  hardly  able  to  sustain  iUelf 
against  the  tide  of  troubles  and  misapprehension*  of 
the  present,  yet  it  cannot  be  altogether  overcome. 
Already  Job  had  expressed  his  assurance  that  God 
knew  his  innocence,  eh.  x  rj  already  he  felt  that  if  he 
could  come  before  God  his  guiltlessness  would  display 
itself,  eh.  liil  is;  speedily  he  rises  to  the  certainty  that 
God  in  heaven  is  watching  and  witnessing  to  his  integ- 
rity, ch  it),  is;  immediately,  so  sure  is  he  of  this  secret 
sympathy  of  God's  heart,  that  he  ventures  to  appeal  to 
him  to  be  his  surety,  eh.  xri  n;  and  at  last  all  doubt  sub- 
sides, and  he  utters  his  solemn  belief,  /  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  eh.  xix.  tx    But  even  this  assurance  of 
the  future  cannot  reconcile  Job  to  the  troubles  of  the 
present,  ami  his  cries  for  God's  appearance  become  even 
more  importunate  than  before,  ch.  xttil.  3;  and  after  sor- 
rowfully describing  man's  inability  to  fathom  the  divine 
plans,  ch  xxtiU  ,  and  mournfully  contrasting  his  present 
with  the  felicity  of  his  former  life,  he  ends  with  appeal- 
ing again  to  God  to  unriddle  the  mystery  of  his  sorrows, 

eh.  xxxl.  Si. 

To  a  dispassionate  listener  it  could  not  but  appear 
that  both  Job  and  the  three  friends  were  guilty  of  error. 
Job  asserted  his  own  piety  to  the  exclusion  of  God's 
justice;  and  the  friends  defended  God's  justice  at  the 
expense  of  Job's  integrity.  It  could  surely  be  shown 
that  Job's  piety  being  admitted,  God,  who  inflicted 
Muttering,  was  not  unjust;  and  on  the  other  side,  that 
God's  justice  being  admitted,  Job,  who  was  afflicted, 
need  not  be  impious.  Job  must  be  shown  to  be  in 
fault,  because  he  accounted  himtelf  more  just  than  God; 
and  the  friends  to  be  in  fault,  because  they  found  no 
answer  to  Job's  assertions  of  innocence,  and  yet  eon- 
lUmncd  Job,  ch.  xxU.  J.  This  is  the  task  which  Elihu, 
hitherto  a  listener  to  the  debate,  sets  before  him.  But 
though  Elihu  enters  upon  the  debate  as  an  arbiter,  yet 
true  to  the  great  idea  of  the  poem,  he  directs  his  words 
chiefly  to  Job,  because  it  is  his  religious  attitude  whieh 
has  to  be  determined  by  them.  Now,  ( 1 .)  though  there 
vraa  deep  need  expressed  in  the  cry  of  Job's  heart  and 
flesh  for  the  living  God,  it  had  too  much,  even  to  the 
end,  the  nature  of  a  demand,  and  a  complaint  that  God 
was  heedless  of  man's  necessities  and  appeals.  (2.)  He 
havd  denied  God's  rectitude  in  his  own  sufferings,  ami 
in  the  world  generally.  (3.)  Finally,  he  had  subsided 
into  the  mournful  conviction  that  the  scheme  of  Pro- 


The  speeches  of  Elihu  are  designed  to  meet  these  main 
positions  of  Job.  To  Job's  first  complaint  of  God's 
heedlessness,  FJihu  answers  in  his  first  section,  ch.  xxxU. 
xxxtti.,  that  God  speaks  to  man  once,  yea  twice  (often 
and  in  many  ways),  in  dreams  to  instruct,  in  afflictions 
to  chastise,  eh.  xxxiU.  it;  leniently,  and  when  that  avails 
not,  severely,  to  cover  pride  from  man.  To  the  patri- 
arch's second  charge  of  injustice  on  God's  part,  FJihu, 
in  his  second  section,  eh.  xxxlr.  xxxt  ,  answers,  that  the 
mere  existence  of  man  and  nature  implies  not  selfish- 
ness but  goodness  on  God's  part;  if  he  thought  of  him- 
self alone,  he  would  withdraw  his  Spirit,  and  all  flesh 
would  perish,  ch.  xxxl».  13;  further,  that  the  idea  of  gov- 
ernment rests  on  the  idea  of  justice,  and  injustice  in 
God  would  be  dissolution  of  nature,  ch.  xxxit.  it.  To 
Job's  third  complaint,  that  God's  providence  is  quite 
unsearchable,  Elihu  replies  in  his  third  section,  ch.  is  art 
xxxvll ,  that  its  general  tendency  may  be  seen,  suffering 
is  educational,  ch.  xxitI  a.  And  while  he  is  describing 
the  storm-cloud,  suddenly  ho  is  interrupted,  and  God 
speaks  out  of  the  cloud. 

When  God  appears  be  addresses  himself  immediately 
to  Job.  Elihu  had  said  so  much  on  suffering  and  on 
sin  that  Job's  conscience  smote  him  into  silence,  and 
he  answered  nothing.  His  heart  was  prepared  by  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  itself  to  meet  God  and  know  him. 
God  came  with  no  explanation  of  the  general  problem 
of  sorrow;  with  no  light  on  the  question  of  Job's  sor- 
rows; with  only  a  few  words  of  upbraiding  for  Job's 
hard  words  regarding  himself,  and  then  he  makes  all 
his  glory  pass  before  Job's  eyes,  who,  at  every  new 
sight  of  God's  might  and  grace,  is  thrown  lower  down. 
"  Now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,  wherefore  I  abhor  myself, 
and  repent  in  dust  and  anlies." 

Finally,  true  to  the  great  law  of  retribution,  Job, 
now  doubly  pious  and  firm  in  faith  by  his  trial,  is 
blessed  with  double  happiness  and  wealth.  And  the 
friends,  at  his  intercession,  are  pardoned;  for,  though 
both  somewhat  shallow  and  somewhat  insincere  in  their 
defence  of  God's  justice,  they  spoke  according  to  their 
Ught  and  for  the  best. 

S.  The  integrity  and  authenticity  of  the  book:— Objec- 
tions have  been  raised  against  the  originality  of  the 
prologue  from  misunderstanding  its  integral  connection 
with  the  poem.  The  opinion  that  the  poem  had  origi- 
nally no  prologue  cannot  be  reasonably  maintained,  the 
poem  would  thus  have  been  unintelligible.  The  opinion 
that  it  had  originally  another  prologue  has  no  positive 
support,  but  is  founded  on  the  following  objections  to 
the  present  prologue.  (1 .)  The  prologue  is  in  prose. 
But  all  narrative  is  usually  in  pnise  in  Semitic  books, 
and  high- wrought  sentiment  in  poetry.  (2.)  The  names 
FJoah,  El,  Shaddai,  arc  chiefly  employed  in  the  poem, 
while  JehoTah  occurs  in  the  prologue.  But  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  uniformly  kept  up,  and  is  explainable 
where  it  occurs  by  the  design  of  the  writer.  He  lays 
the  scene  of  his  work  in  the  patriarchal  time,  lieforu 
the  name  Jehovah  had  attained  to  extended  currency. 
(3.)  The  alleged  contradiction  between  what  is  said  in 
the  prologue,  of  Job's  resignation  and  bis  demeanour 
in  the  poem.  But  his  bearing  under  his  first  two  temp- 
tations is  quite  reconcilable  with  his  different  bearing 
under  the  protracted  torture  of  the  third.  The  objec- 
tion arises  from  misconception  of  the  progressive  char- 
acter of  the  book.  (4.)  The  alleged  contradiction  be- 
tween the  account  of  the  death  of  Job's  cliildren  in  the 
prologue,  and  passages  in  the  poem,  such  as  ch.  xix.  1 7, 
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where  they  are  still  alive.  But  the  contradiction  ho  re 
is  not  between  the  prologue  and  the  poem,  but  between 
one  part  of  the  poem  and  another.  Ch.  viii.  4  and 
xxix,  5  agree  with  the  account  in  the  prologue,  and 
ch.  xiz.  17  is  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  tins, 
(a.)  The  peculiar  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  Satan.  But 
there  ia  nothing  in  the  prologue  that  contradicts  the 
teaching  of  other  Scripture  regarding  Satan,  Indeed, 
the  prologue  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  an  origi- 
nal and  integral  part  of  the  book. 

Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  "reconciling  the 
sentiments  uttered  by  Job,  ch.  xxtlt.  is,  foil.,  with  those 
expressed  by  him  elsewhere.  Hence  some  think  this 
piece  must  be  the  lost  third  reply  of  Zophar,  to  whom 
only  two  speeches  are  assigned  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  book.  Others  attribute  the  change  in  Job's 
seutiuieuts  to  forgetfulness  and  inconsequential  writing 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  Others  again  fancy  that 
Job  wishes  to  modify  the  roundness  of  his  former 
words,  which  were  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and 
were  felt  by  him  to  go  too  far,  and  not  to  represent 
fairly  Ids  calm  convictions.  None  of  these  views  fairly 
accounts  for  this  peculiar  passage.  And  Job  is  far 
enough  front  retracting  any  of  his  former  statements. 
The  true  explanation  no  doubt  will  be  found  in  con- 
sidering the  passage  in  question  to  be  a  kind  of  sum- 
mary by  Job  of  the  views  of  the  friends  on  Providence, 
which  views  he  characterizes  as  Sa.T»  eh.  xxrii.  n,  utter 

vanity,  and  quite  insufficient  to  explain  the  facts. 
Having  run  over  these  views,  rer.  j-b,  he  proceeds  to 
controvert  them.  No  theory  of  Providence  can  be 
formed.  Men  may  discover  all  earthly  things,  but 
wisdom  is  beyond  their  reach.  Man's  wisdom  is  practi- 
cal, not  theoretical.  The  latter  God  has  kept  to  him- 
self; and  to  man  he  has  said,  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
is  wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understand- 
ing, ch.  xxtlll. 

More  difficult  to  meet  are  the  objections  urged  against 
the  originality  of  the  speeches  uttered  by  Elihu.  Many 
critics  regard  these  as  the  product  of  a  maturer  religious 
faith,  and  indicative  of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  suffering  than  ia  shown  by  the  other  portions  of 
the  book,  and  hence  to  be  attributed  to  an  age  consider- 
ably (perhaps  a  century)  later  than  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  chief  elements  of  the  poem.  These  discourses 
certainly  do  exhibit  a  marked  difference  both  in  tone 
of  thinking  and  colour  of  language  from  the  other  por- 
tions; but  this  difference  may  perhaps  be  explained  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  a  change  of  author  and  era. 
Among  the  less  important  objections  to  the  authenti- 
city of  ch.  xxxii.-xxxvii.  are  the  following:  (1.)  Elihu 
docs  not  appear  in  the  prologue  among  the  dramatis 
ftertona.  But  the  author  does  not  enumerate  the 
speakers  and  actors  as  such.  He  introduces  them  just  at 
the  time  they  are  going  to  act.  (2.)  Elihu  is  not  named 
in  the  epilogue.  But  there  was  nothing  to  say  of  him. 
So  far  as  he  agreed  with  God  he  has  his  reward  in 
hearing  his  sentiments  re-echoed  from  the  divine  lips; 
so  far  as  he  agreed  with  Job  he  is  commended  in  his 
commendation,  and  if  he  shared  in  some  degree  the 
misapprehensions  of  the  friends,  he  is  corrected  in  their 
correction.  The  grand  figure  of  the  poem  is  Job;  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the 
drama,  is  related  of  the  subordinate  persons.  (3.)  Job 
makes  no  answer  to  Elihu.  Because  he  had  no  answer 
to  make.    He  felt  smitten  by  Elihu's  words.  And 


I  immediately  on  Elihu's  last  utterances,  Jehovah  him- 
self called  to  Job  out  of  the  storm-cloud. 

Of  greatly  more  consequence  are  the  following  objec- 
tions :  (1.)  The  speeches  of  Elihu  interrupt  the  connec- 
tion between  the  final  cry  of  Job  for  the  appearance  of 
God  and  that  appearance  itself.  But  this  interruption 
is  grounded  very  deeply  in  the  author's  feeling  of  what 
is  God- beseeming.  That  cry  of  Job,  with  all  its  over- 
whelming pathos,  had  something  too  much  of  a  chal- 
lenge in  it  Let  his  heart  be  softened  by  the  deeper 
words  of  Elihu;  let  him  feel  that  God's  appearance  b 
not  a  thing  of  right  but  of  grace,  and  God  will  then 
ap|>ear.  (2.)  These  speeches  of  Elihu  are  said  to  fore- 
stall, by  the  sentiments  they  contain,  the  appearance 
and  words  of  Jehovah.  It  is  true  that  Elihu  and  God 
himself  both  wield  the  same  arguments;  but  it  is  with 
very  different  effects.  Elihu  no  more  forestalls  the 
work  of  God  when  he  appears,  than  the  preacher  fore- 
stalls the  influence  of  the  Spirit  when  be  comes.  Elihu 
appeals  to  Job's  conscience  and  reason  and  brings  him 
to  silence;  Jehovah  reveals  himself  and  brings  him  to 
confession  and  peace  by  contact  with  the  heart.  (3.) 
The  language  of  this  portion  of  the  book  is  said  to 
betray  a  different  authorship.  But  it  is  very  precari- 
ous to  rest  much  on  this  subjective  ground.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  these  chapters  lies  in  their  very  numerous 
Arameisms;  but  such  Araineisms  characterize  all  He- 
brew poetry.  And  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  are 
more  frequent  in  this  portion  of  the  book  than  in  other*, 
because  Elihu  was  himself  an  Aramean,  ch  tuft  i 
And  careful  attention  to  the  other  parts  of  the  poem 
will  show  that  the  author  puts  favourite  expressions 
into  the  mouth  of  each  speaker,  and  thus  the  strongly 
marked  language  of  Elihu  may  be  only  in  keeping  with 
his  otherwise  very  strongly  marked  character  and  func 
tions.  And  if  we  compare  the  relations  of  this  portion 
of  the  book  to  the  other  portions,  we  shall  find  many 
threads  that  run  through  the  latter  ending  in  this  part 
(compare  ch.  »l  Si  with  ch.  xxxllt.  S;  ch.  lx.  33  with  ch.  xxxlit  () ; 
and  on  the  other  band,  the  affinities  between  the  other 
portions  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs, 
and  these  s|>eeches  are  quite  as  close  as  those  existing 
between  such  books  and  other  parts  of  Job. 

Objections  have  been  urged  by  Ewald  and  others 
against  some  parts  of  the  discourses  put  into  the  month 
of  Jehovah,  but  they  are  frivolous;  the  portions  of  the 
book  in  question,  as  well  as  the  epilogue,  Ijeing  con- 
sidered by  nearly  all  critics  to  be  integral  elements  of 
the  book. 

4.  Historic  truth,  era,  and  authorship  of  the  poem. — 
On  the  historic  character  of  the  book  various  opinions 
have  been  entertained.  (1.)  Some,  such  as  Spanheim, 
have  held  that  the  whole  poem,  both  poetry  and  prose, 
is  strictly  historical,  the  events  detailed  occumd  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  described,  the  speeches  attributed  to 
the  different  speakers  were  delivered  precisely  as  thsy 
now  appear.  That  this  is  possible,  perhaps  not  many 
will  deny;  that  it  ia  credible,  few  indeed  will  admit. 
The  book  bears  the  impress  of  a  single  intellect  upon  it; 
and  skdful  as  the  oriental  extemporisers  are,  we  shall 
hardly  attribute  the  sublimest  poetry  the  world  pos- 
sesses to  the  effort*  of  a  few  Idumean  iniproviaatori. 
Not  only  are  the  poetical  elements  poetry  of  the  most 
exalted  order,  but  plainly  the  prose  parts  are  idealised 
and  to  some  extent  lifted  above  the  sphere  even  of 
miraculous  occurrences.  (2.)  Others,  such  as  several 
Jewish  doctors,  and  among  modern  critics  Hengsfcn- 
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berg,  deny  the  book  to  have  any  historic  basis.    It  is 
purely  allegorical,  all  its  element*  and  characters  being 
due  to  the  imagination  of  its  author.    It  would  thus 
stand  on  a  parallel  with  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  in- 
tended to  convey  some  great  religious  lemon*,  and 
clothing  itself  in  the  drapery  of  historic  occurrences 
only  the  better  to  attract  the  eye  and  win  the  heart  of 
the  listener.    But  such  elaborate  allegories,  so  unlike 
the  divine  simplicity  of  the  Master's  parables,  seem  not 
only  something  foreign  to  the  character  of  Scripture, 
but  something  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Semitic 
genius.     And  the  allusions  to  Job  by  Ezekiel  and 
James,  Kit  iir.  it;  Js.v.1],  as  a  historic  personage  equally 
with  other  well-known  historic  personages,  Buch  as 
Noah  and  Daniel,  seem  to  imply  that  the  reality  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  history  was  never  questioned  by 
the  national  mind.    (3.)  The  opinion  held  by  all  mode- 
rate critics  now,  is  no  doubt  correct,  that  there  is  both 
a  historic  and  an  ideal  element  in  the  book,  and  that 
both  elements  are  fused  together  as  well  in  the  prose  as 
'    I    in  the  poetic  portions.    The  history  is  not  all  fact,  much 
of  it  is  poetry;  the  poetry  is  not  all  allegory,  much  of 
it  is  fact.    To  separate  one  element  from  another  is 
obviously  impracticable.    Some  doubt  whether  the 
miraculous  at  all  had  a  place  in  the  events  of  Job's 
history.    It  is  probable  from  the  age  at  which  he  lived, 
awl  from  the  renown  to  which  he  attained,  that  his 
afflictions  were  altogether  of  a  peculiar  kind,  that  they 
were  even  more  than  extraordinary.     His  history 
and  sufferings  were  no  doubt  the  centre  around  which 
some  supernatural  divine  revelation  was  gathered,  the 
light  of  which  not  only  illuminated  the  men  of  his  time 
and  country,  but  sent  far-darting  rays  over  all  the  East, 
till  many  centuries  later  they  were  gathered  into  a  focus 
by  the  author  of  our  present  book,  from  whose  hands 
they  now  stream  out  to  enlighten  all  lands  with  a  divine 
effulgence. 

As  to  the  authorship  of  the  liook  nothing  is  known 
j  with  certainty.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  Job  him- 
self; some  to  Elihu;  others  to  some  unknown  Arabic 
author,  under  the  impression  that  the  book  has  been 
translated  into  Hebrew.  But  no  competent  Hebrew 
scholar  can  doubt  that  the  poem  is  an  original  Hebrew 
work.  Others,  following  the  Jewish  tradition,  have 
attributed  the  book  to  Moses;  while  some  have  dis- 
covered in  the  philosophic  cast  of  the  poem  the  hand 
of  Solomon.  Both  the  authorship  and  the  era  must 
ever  remain  involved  in  doubt.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  book  very  ancient,  except  that  its  scene  is 
laid  in  patriarchal  times.    And  there  is  no  reason  to 

dark  pictures' of  misery,  which  it  is  supposed  must  have 
been  drawn  from  the  dissolving  scenes  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.    For  arguments  from  the  Aramean 
colouring  and  the  impurities  of  language  are  very  pre- 
carious, and  indeed  no  longer  insisted  on  by  the  wisest 
critics.    From  a  comparison  of  Je.  xx.  14-18  with  Job 
iii.,  it  appears  that  the  Wk  was  known  and  much  read, 
a«  was  his  habit,  by  that  prophet.    It  is  probable  that 
Isaiah  was  acquainted  with  it,  la  xts.  s  with  Job sir.  II. 
further,  the  book  forms  the  chief  element  in  the  Hebrew 
Chohmak  or  Philosophy,  and  from  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  other  fragments  of  this  Wisdom,  whose  era 
in  better  known,  its  own  date  can  he  approximately  de- 
termined.   Several  psalms,  such  as  xxxvii.  and  Ixxiii., 
discuss  the  same  problem ;  but  the  solution  which  they 
reach  is  one  less  advanced  than  that  given  in  the  pro- 


logue to  Job.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  com- 
position of  these  psalms  was  anterior  to  the  appearance 
of  Job.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  development 
which  the  idea  of  the  divine  witdom  had  reached  when 
Pr.  viii.  was  written,  implies  that  the  passage  on  wisdom. 
Job  ixttn.,  preceded  the  composition  of  this  part  of  the 
Proverbs.  And  in  like  manner  the  clearness  with 
which  Ecclesiastcs  grasps  and  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of 
a  final  judgment,  shows  a  great  advance  over  its  posi- 
tion in  our  book,  where  it  comes  to  be  recognized  by 
Job  only  after  a  protracted  struggle.  We  cannot 
greatly  err,  therefore,  if  we  place  the.  composition  of 
the  book  of  Job  at  a  period  not  long  after  the  death  of 
David. 

No  competent  scholar  can  doubt  that  the  work  is 
the  production  of  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps 
nothing  more  particular  can  be  said.  Stiekel,  followed 
hy  Schlottmann,  considers  the  author  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Palestine,  from  some  resemblances 
which  lie  detects  between  his  language  and  tliat  of 
Amos.  Hirzel  thinks  the  work  must  have  been  written 
in  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  knowledge  shown  of  the  .  [ 
productions,  living  and  dead,  of  that  country.  The 
more  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  author  was  a  man  of 
wide  culture,  who  had  observed  diligently  and  travelled 
much,  to  whom  all  the  traditions  of  antiquity  had  a 
deep  significance,  and  all  life,  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in 
the  centre  of  civilization,  was  strangely  fascinating; 
and  though  one  problem  absorbed  him  most,  and  one 
tradition  floated  about  him,  with  its  terrible  fragments, 
most  tenaciously,  yet,  when  he  began  to  discuss  that 
problem,  his  many-stored  mind  poured  out  its  various 
treasures  around  it,  and  gave  us  almost  unwittingly  to 
the  author  the  most  magnificent  production  of  eastern 
thought. 

[Of  the  countless  works  on  Job,  in  all  language,  those  that 
wilt  be  found  most  useful  are  the  following: — Alb.  Schultens 
LU*rJobi  (Lugd.  Bat*  v.  1737);  SUckel,  Jhu  !<,-  .',  Hwb  (Leip. 

Aug.  Hahn,  Comm.  nbtr  dot  Buck  Mob  (Berlin,  ISM); 
Schlottmann,  Dot  Buck  Mob  (Berlin,  1851);  Hirzel,  Mob,  Ext- 
grttiekt*  Handbuek  (Leip.  1852);  Ewald,  Dot  Buck  J/ob  (Gbttingcn, 
ISM).  Of  English  books,  the  commentary  of  Lee,  JJo.J  ,/  Fatri- 
artk  Job,  by  Sam.  Lee.  D.D.  (Lond.  1837X  Is  worse  than  worth- 
less; Carey's  B-nk  of  Job  (Lund.  1858)  is  s  creditable  peribrmaiH*; 
and  Conants  .float  of  Job  (Land.  185»),  is  a  model  of  scholarship 
and  criticism,  its  only  fault  being  that  it  is  too  condensed  and 
epigrammatic  for  younger  stndenU;  Tkt  Book  of  Job,  hy  Dr. 
Croly  (Lnnd  IMS*  •dds  nothing  to  the  criticism  or  understand- 
ing of  the  book ;  Tkt  Boot  of  Job-bj  H.  U.  Bernard  (late  of 
Cambridge),  edited,  with  a  translation  and  additional  notes,  by 
his  friend  and  pupil  Frank  Chance.  B.A..  vol.  i.  (Lond.  1864)- 
is  dull,  prosaic,  and  reti-ograde-U-e  translation,  by  the  pre- 
tenuous  editor.  In  accuracy  and  precision  fall,  immeasurably 
below  that  of  Conant.  the  scholarly  delicacy  of  which  this 
pupil  of  a  Jew  seems  unable  to  understand-  both  the  anthers 
notes  and  the  editor's  translation  seek  to  drag  the  criticism 
of  Job  back  into  the  rabbinical  mire  out  of  which  it  has 
been  the  um«a*in«  effort  for  half  a  ccntarr  of  Biblical  scholars 
to  rescue  it;  A  Commentary  on  Ik,  Book  of  Jvb.  by  Bev.  A  B. 
Davidson,  vol.  i.  (Lond.  18f.2>;  the  work  of  Rfnan.  Lim  dt  Job 
(Paris.  1850X  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  preliminary  f.tnde— 
the  translation  withoot  notes  is  based  on  the  Eiegesisof  Hirsel, 
and  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge,— it  frequently  is  very  prossic, 
and  altogether  the  book  has  been  overpraised  in  this  country. 
Valuable  contributions  to  the  general  criticism  of  the  book  are, 
DeliUsch.  art.  "  Iliob."  in  Henog's  Btal  •  ftw)*fej  adU.  and 
another  in  the  Ztiltk.  far  ProUH.  k.  Kirckt  (Jahrgnng  1851); 
De  Wette.  -  Hiob,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber  s  E»<yHoP.  ;  Gleiss. 
BtitrOgt  (Hamb.  1845);  an  article,  "The  Book  of  Job,"  In  Brit, 
and  For.  Ecang.  Rrrvv,  July,  1857 ;  Fronde,  Book  of  Job,  re- 
printed from  the  HVsfmfsstrr  Jfcrw.  Hupfeld.  "Die  Stellnng 
u.  Bedeutung  des  B.  Iliob  u.  s.  w  ,"  in  the  Dtxttriu  Ztif$.  fur 
Ckritt.  Witsntehofl  n.  Ck.  Lebtn  (Jahrgnng  1850,  August  snd 
September.))  [a.  a.  D.J 
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JOCH  EBED  [whose  glory  is  Jehovah],  the  wife  of 
Ainram,  oiul  mother  of  M«e«  and  Aaron,  Ex.ti.so. 
She  Lb  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Am- 
nun  a  father,  his  own  aunt,  and  the  relation  was  conse- 
quently of  a  kind  which  afterwards  came  within  the 
forbidden  degrees.  The  Sept.,  by  a  loose  translation, 
instead  of  father's  titter  makes  father's  coutin;  but 
this  is  quite  unwarranted,  and  adopted  no  doubt  to 
get  rid  of  the  apparent  impropriety  of  the  connection. 

JO'EL  L^.o*-  Jehovah  God,  or  God  it  Jehovah],  the 

second  of  the  twelve  minor  propheta,  as  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  our  English  Bible  after  the  Hebrew;  though 
in  the  Septuagint  the  order  is,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah, 
Joel,  &c.  We  read  that  he  was  the  son  of  Fethuel*  but, 
except  this,  we  have  no  information  as  to  his  family, 
his  native  place,  the  time  at  which  he  flourished,  and 
the  event*  of  his  personal  history.  The  tradition  that 
he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  to  a  town 
variously  named  Be  thorn,  Tbeburan,  and  Bethomeron, 
is  of  bite  and  uncertain  authority;  and  the  conjecture 
that  he  was  a  priest,  because  he  has  spoken  so  much 
of  the  temple  and  the  sacrifices,  may  be  dismissed 
without  much  consideration.  A  more  reasonable  con- 
jecture is,  that  his  ministry  was  exercised  within  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  on  account  of  the  very  frequent 
references  to  Judah,  Jerusalem,  Zion,  and  the  temple; 
while  there  is  no  reference  to  the  ten  tribes,  unless 
possibly  once,  eh.  ill  J  (Hebrew,  It.  i^,  "  My  heritage  I  true  I, 
whom  they  have  scattered  among  the  heathen,  and 
jiarted  my  land"— a  statement,  however,  which  we 
interpret  as  referring  to  the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

The  age  in  which  he  lived  has  furnished  matter  for 
great  discussion,  and  very  widely  varying  opinions 
have  been  put  forward.  Thus  Bunsen  conjectured 
that  he  wrote  about  fifteen  or  five  and  twenty  years 
after  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Rehoboam;  while,  at  the  other 
extreme,  J.  D.  Michaelis  made  him  a  contemporary  of 
the  Maccabees.  But  critics  have  chiefly  leant  to  one 
of  two  opinions — either  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Hosea  and  Amos,  between  whom  he  stands  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  prophetical  writings  by  the  Jews 
— that  is,  in  the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  ami 
Uzziah  of  Judah;  or  else  under  the  reign  of  Joash  of 
Judah,  about  fifty  or  seventy  years  earlier.  That  lie 
occupies  a  pretty  early  place  is  almost  universally  be- 
lieved, because  of  the  freshness  of  hi*  style,  which  is 
pronounced  to  be  easy,  independent,  and  beautiful; 
whereas  the  marks  of  a  somewhat  later  age  in  other 
prophet*  are  a  wan  ting,  especially  the  names  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon — the  great  heathen  empires  which  exe- 
cuted vengeance  on  God's  apostate  people.  The  earlier 
of  the  two  date*  above  mentioned  has  been  approved 
by  the  very  highest  of  recent  authorities,  and  these  of 
the  most  thoroughly  different  theological  tendencies; 
such  as  Credner,  Hitrig,  Ewald,  Hofman,  Delitzsch, 
Keil;  and  there  have  been  very  subtle  arguments  in 
favour  of  it  from  the  contents  of  the  book,  chiefly — (1) 
because  there  is  reference  made  directly  to  the  Tyrians, 
Sidonians,  and  Philistines,  as  the  enemie*  of  Israel,  ch. 
WL4  (Hohrew.iT.  4),  whose  enmity,  however,  came  to  lie 
less  prominent  in  succeeding  ages,  when  attention  was 
chiefly  turned  to  the  great  worldly  monarchies;  (2) 
because  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Syrians,  who  in  the 
later  days  of  Joash  made  a  successful  irruption  into 
Judah,  and  were  turned  away  from  Jerusalem  only 


by  receiving  a  very  heavy  ransom,  j  Ki.  xii  it,  is  (Htfcw-, 
i*,n»)j  JCh.xxlT.n-s4;  and  (3)  because  "the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,"  in  which  is  to  take  place  the  derisive 
contest  with  the  enemies  of  God's  [teople,  points  to  tbe 
vivid  recollection  of  the  great  victory  granted  to  Je- 
hoshaphat  over  the  heathen,  iCh.  xx..  as  of  an  event  not 
yet  far  away  from  the  prophet's  time.  This  last  argu- 
ment is  certainly  very  doubtful.  The  second  argument 
loses  much  of  its  force,  or  all  of  it,  when  we  consider 
that  Syria  was  not  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  the  enemy  of  the  ten  tribes; 
and  that  the  inroad  upon  Joash  was  a  solitary  event, 
and  expressly  spoken  of  a*  somewhat  incidental,  and 
so  it  might  leave  little  impression  on  the  people  at  tbe 
distance  of  half  a  century,  or  something  more.  And 
as  for  the  mention  of  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians.  and 
Philistines,  on  which  the  first  argument  rests,  it  an- 
swers precisely  to  the  mode  of  speaking  in  Amos, 
whom  they  refuse  to  call  his  contemporary.  Ewald, 
indeed,  and  others  after  him,  dwell  upon  tbe  faith  and 
piety  of  the  early  times  in  which  Joel  lived,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  of  Hosea  and 
Amos.  But  though  a  difference  of  character  were  estab- 
lished (which  there  has  not  been>,  it  would  furnish  no 
criterion  for  the  chronology,  since  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  new  causes  of  corruption  among  the  people  between 
the  days  of  Joash  and  those  of  Uzziah;  and  in  tbe 
time  of  the  former  king  they  were  so  powerful  as  to 
carry  him  away  into  openly  idolatrous  courses,  along 
with  his  nobility.  On  the  whole,  as  Umbreit  says, 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  throwing  as'de  tbe  old 
tradition  which  places  Joel  along  with  Hosea  and 
Amos;  and  this  appears  to  be  still  the  prevailing 
opinion.  Only,  it  is  likely  that  Joel's  prophecies  pre- 
ceded those  of  Amos,  who  as  a  herdsman  in  Tekoah 
may  have  had  opportunities  of  hearings  him,  as  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  borrows  from  him ;  con  pan 
Joel  111.  is  and  Am.  t.  1  Besides,  there  are  very  many 
jtassage*  which  establish  a  close  resemblance  of  senti- 
ment and  expression  among  those  three  prophets  whom 
wre  consider  contemporary.  There  is  no  reference  in 
Joel  to  anything  in  the  characters  of  the  king  and  the 
princes  of  his  time,  whatever  conclusion  we  may  infer 
from  this. 

Another  and  more  keenly  conducted  discuwion 
among  critics,  has  been  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Joel— whether  the  locust*  of  which  he  speak, 
at  great  length  be  literal  or  symbolical  locust*.  Tbe 
symbolical  interpretation  was  that  which  the  ancient 
Jews  and  the  Christian  fathers  adopted,  with  some 
inconsiderable  exceptions ;  but  since  the  Reformation 
the  literal  interpretation,  which  was  adopted  by  Luther 
and  Calvin,  has  been  greatly  more  in  favour,  and  is 
adopted  by  almost  all  the  scholars  of  Germany  in  tbe 
present  dav.  The  decision  indeed  involves  very  great 
difficulties;  so  that  Cmbreit  declares  that  he  ofVn 
wavered  between  the  two  opinions,  and  ended  in  think- 
ing that  the  prophet  meant  to  include  both.  We 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  settlement 
of  the  question,  if  it  is  meant  that  the  prophet  started 
from  the  threatening  by  Moses  of  locusts,  along  with 
other  evils,  captivity  itself  among  the  rest,  to  be  sent 
upon  the  disobedient  people,  r*  trriu.as-a,  a*  locusts 
and  captivity  are  mentioned  successively  among  the 
threatened  evils  by  Solomon  in  his  dedication  prayer, 
l  Kl.  mi. 37,40;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  terrible  suffer- 
may  have  given  occasion  to 
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But  it  is  pre-eminently  the  syruboli 
cal  locusts  that  are  before  him,  as  in  the  cognate  pas- 
sage, Re.  ix.  1-12.  For,  if  there  be  something  strange 
in  a  sustained  description  of  enemies  under  this  figure, 
it  is  at  least  no  low  strange  to  have  in  the  prophets 
such  a  lengthened  description  of  a  present  or  past  evil 
that  is  merely  of  an  external  and  transient  nature. 
The  imagery  of  locusts  for  enemies  is  familiar  to  very 
many  of  the  subsequent  prophets,  beginning  with 
Amos,  who  in  ch.  vii.  1,  4,  has  the  same  two  emblems 
of  these  destructive  swarms  and  of  fire  which  we  find 
in  Joel.  Nor  do  we  feel  the  force  of  the  exception 
taken  to  this  reasoning,  that  these  are  in  symbolical 
descriptions;  because  we  regard  the  entire  book  of  Joel 
as  symbolical  from  end  to  end,  and  that  on  various 
grounds,  which  cannot  be  stated  fully  here.  For  instance 
—(1)  In  the  description  of  the  locusts  there  is  nothing 
said  of  their  flight,  always  a  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  real  incursions  of  these  creatures;  their  teeth  are 
"the  teeth  of  Hunt,"  ch.  1. 0 — a  common  and  natural 
metaphor  in  reference  to  warlike  hosts,  but  unsuitable 
to  locusts  proper;  and  their  ravages  are  directed,  not 
against  fields,  but  against  cities  and  men,  who  endea- 
vour to  meet  them  with  swords  or  darts,  ch.au.  {2) 
The  mischief  is  caused  by  fire  as  well  as  by  locusts,  ch. 
L  l»,99;  it  3,4.  (8]  The  blessings  promised  to  the  reno- 
vated land  would  be  absurd,  if  taken  otherwise  than  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  ch  ill.  it-,  and  the  same  sen*c 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  preceding  miseries.  (4) 
This  is  confirmed,  eh  iii.  i:,  "  So  shall  ye  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God,  dwelling  in  Zion,  my  holy 
mountain:  then  shall  Jerusalem  be  holy,  and  there 
thai  I  no  itrangert  pan  through  her  any  more."  These 
strangers  had  been  described  as  swarms  of  locusts,  with 
whose  destruction  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  were  to 
close.  Tins  is  plainer  again  in  the  original  than  in 
the  authorized  translation,  at  ch.  iii.  2,  "  I  will  also 
gather  all  nations;"  accurately  it  is,  "all  the  nations," 
who  ought  therefore  to  lie  definitely  known;  and,  if 
so,  can  only  be  the  nations  represented  by  these  locusts. 
(5)  The  description  of  the  perishing  of  the  locusts,  ch. 
li  ao,  is  simple  enough,  if  understood  metaphorically; 
but  it  presents  several  serious  difficulties  to  the  literalist. 
For  locusts  are  brought  by  the  wind,  and  are  carried 
away  by  it  when  it  changes,  as  they  have  no  power  to  re- 
sist it :  yet  there  they  are  represented  as  being  carried  in 
three  different  directions  -  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east,  and  "a  land  bar- 
ren and  desolate,"  apparently  the  desert,  on  the  south. 
Especially  they  are  called  "the  northern  army,"  which 
well  describes  the  nations  who  invaded  Palestine, 
entering  from  the  north,  as  they  habitually  did,  and  are 
described  accordingly  in  a  multitude  of  texts  in  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel :  whereas  it  in  totally  unsuitable  for 
locusts,  who  come  from  the  south  or  the  east;  but 
whose  coming  from  the  north,  if  not  altogether  incre- 
dible, would  at  least  be  so  rare  as  to  forbid  the  use  of 
this  word  as  a  descriptive  attribute.  (6)  The  metaphor 
is  discovered  in  the  prayer  which  the  priests  are 
taught  to  use.  ch  h  it,  "Sparc  thy  people,  0  Lord;  and 
give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach,  that  the  heathen 
thnuld  rule  over  them."  Tho  marginal  translation 
has  indeed  been  adopted  by  receut  writers,  "that 
the  heathen  should  take  up  a  proverb  against  them." 
But  all  traditionary  authority  is  against  this,  and  so  is 
the  analogy  of  every  other  passage  where  the  phrase 
And  after  all,  it  creates  the  difficulty,  that  one 
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does  not  see  why  tho  people  were  to  be  reproached  and 
made  a  proverb  by  the  heathen,  on  account  of  their 
having  endured  the  ravages  of  locusts;  whereas  the 
reproach  is  obvious  enough,  leading  on  to  the  question 
in  reference  to  them,  "Where  is  now  their  God?"  if 
the  heathen  had  been  ruling  over  them,  when  they 
ought  rather  to  have  had  rule  over  the  heathen,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  words  of  the  promise,  Do.  xt  e; 
which  should  be  translated  "rule,"  and  not  "reign," 
as  in  the  authorized  version. 

A  modification  of  the  common  opinion  among  the 
literal  interpreters  is,  that  the  locusts  were  a  present 
actual  calamity;  but  that  in  them  the  prophet  saw  the 
harbingers  or  prognostics  of  a  greater  evil  in  the  dis- 
tance— the  coming  day  of  the  Lord.  This  theory 
escapes  from  certain  difficulties;  but  it  introduces  a 
formidable  one  peculiar  to  itself— namely  this,  that  the 
prophet  does  not  distinguish  the  day  of  the  Lord  from 
the  visitation  of  the  locusts;  nay,  he  mixes  them  up  as 
inseparable,  ch.lt.  l-il,  and  speaks  of  their  ravages  as  the 
last  from  which  the  people  were  to  suffer  before  tho 
time  of  glorious  deliverance  and  of  judgment  on  their 
enemies,  ch.  u.  21,  sc. 

The  arrangement  of  the  prophecy  on  the  symbolical 
principle  of  interpretation,  is  therefore  of  the  following 
nature: — First,  ch.li-U.17,  an  announcement  of  deso- 
lating judgments  on  the  backsliding  people  of  God, 
under  the  form  of  four  invasions  of  locusts,  perhaps  with 
reference  to  the  four  great  worldly  powers  as  set  forth 
in  Daniel  and  Zechariah;  terminating  in  a  call  to 
thorough  and  universal  repentance.  Second,  ch.  u.  »•» 
(Hebrew,  it  1  — tti  2),  an  announcement  of  salvation  to  tho 
repentaut  people;  restoring  everything  that  they  had 
lost,  and  giving  them  richer  blessings.  Third,  eh.  u.  so- 
UL  ii  (Hebrew,  ul  2-tr  M),  the  contrast  between  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  nations  who  had  been  instruments  of 
vengeance  in  scattering  Israel,  and  the  restored  people 
of  God  laden  with  inconceivable  and  everlasting  bless- 
ings. The  continuity  of  the  prophecy  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  those  who  have  taken  ch.  ii.  18,  19,  or  part 
of  these  verses,  to  be  a  historical  parenthesis.  And 
though  they  are  grammatically  right  in  taking  the 
verbs  in  them  as  preterites,  yet  the  English  version 
I  gives  the  general  force  and  impression  of  the  passage 
perhaps  more  correctly  to  the  reader;  because  it  is  an 
ideal  preterite,  but  a  real  future  in  the  continuous 
vision  which  is  spread  out  before  the  prophet's  eye,  and 
expressed  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
consecution  of  tenses 

Joel  has  left  his  influence  upon  succeeding  prophets; 
but  there  is  little  appearance  of  his  being  much  in- 
debted to  the  inspired  writers  who  preceded  him.  There 
are,  however,  some  references  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  graciousness  of  God,  ch.  u  is, 
from  Ex.  xxxir.  e;  xxxtt.  li;  the  allusion  to  the  heathen 
ruling  over  them  noticed  aliove,  as  also  to  the  various 
curses  denounced  upon  the  disobedient  in  De.  xxviii. ; 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit  to  be  poured  out  on  all 
flesh,  ch  IL  M,  according  to  the  design  of  the  covenant- 
people  and  the  wish  of  Moses.  Su.  »i  »-.  and  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  land  from  its  blood  by  its  gracious  God  and 
Avenger,  eh.  til.  tt-U,  compared  with  Do  xirti  4S,  43  Espe- 
cially, the  description  of  the  locusts  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  plague  of  locusts  in  Exodus,  including  the 
statement,  ch.  u.  it,  "There  hath  not  been  ever  the 
like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,"  as  to  force 
upon  us  the  conviction  tliat  the  writer  of  the  one  was 
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familiar  with  the  other.  Wo  believe  that  Joel  de 
scribes  the  sufferings  of  guilty  Israel  in  language  bor- 
rowed from  the  later  and  severer  plagues  of  Egypt;  but 
addressing  to  them  an  effectual  call  to  repentance,  he 
sees  them  saved  from  the  final  stroke,  such  as  fell 
u|K.n  the  impenitent  king  of  Egypt,  and  which  now 
foils  upon  the  enemies  of  Israel;  while  be  sees  finally 
a  plentiful  rain  of  grace  coming  down  on  the  oppressed 
and  humbled  covenant  -  people,  who  are  brought 
triumphantly  through  something  like  their  old  experi- 
ence in  the  wilderness,  and  so  home  to  their  Land  of 
rest,  which  is  seen  to  be  purified  and  glorified — a  para- 
dise restored.  The  conclusion  of  his  prophecy  has 
always  been  understood  to  be  a  promise  of  blessings  to 
the  church  under  Messiah's  reign.  And  the  very 
remarkable  promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  eh.  II.  so,  at, 
was  quoted  and  applied  by  the  apostlo  Peter  to  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  although  wo  do  not  conceive  that  he 
confines  its  fulfilment  to  that  day.  Whether  Joel 
uttered  any  specific  prophecy  of  the  person  of  Messiah 
will  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative, 
according  a*  we  adopt  or  reject  the  marginal  trans- 
lation in  ch.  ii.  23,  "  Be  glad,  then,  ye  children  of 
Zioti,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your  God ;  for  be  hath 
given  you  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,"  &c.  This  is 
the  rendering  of  the  ancient  Jewish  versions  generally, 
except  the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  Vul- 
gate; but  it  is  abandoned  by  recent  scholars  with  a 
few  distinguished  exceptions. 

[Commentaries  on  Joel  are  of  course  to  be  found  in  cotmucn 
tarn*  on  the  Old  TmUmout  generally,  or  on  the  Prophets,  or 
the  minor  Prophet*,  at  least,  in  |<articular.     Among  recent 
works  may  lie  named  times  of  Kwald,  UrnUreit,  Ilitzig,  and 
Henderson.   Two  especial  commentaries  on  thia  individual  book 
may  be  mentioned;  one  by  Pococke,  ]irof.  of  Arabic  at  Oxford, 
who  died  in  l'C.M.  and  one  published  in  lH.il,  by  L'rodner  of 
Gieatcn,  an  able  scholar,  but  a  thorough  ratioualiat.  llcng 
stenberg  discusses  the  age  of  Joel,  defends  the  symbolical  inter 
pretation.  and  explains  his  view  of  the  passages,  ch.  ii.  2'J,  2S-32. 
at  length,  in  his  CMtttitfk,  fOL  i.  p.  831-403,  maintaining  the 
personal  reference  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  )   [«.  c.  M.  D.] 

JOGBE  HAH  [vhich  thall  U  txalUd),  a  name  men- 
tioned twice  in  connection  with  transactions  occurring 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  From  the  contexts  of  the 
respective  passages,  it  wnuii  appear  mat  two  ainerent 
places  are  intended;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  considered  that  Joyhthah  (which  signifies 
"  lofty")  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  Grfxu  and 
Gibtaht,  which  are  so  numerous  in  Palestine  proper. 

1.  It  first  occurs  in  an  enumeration  of  cities  rebuilt 
or  fortified  by  the  Gadites,  after  they  (together  with 
Reuben  and  half  Manasseh)  were  allowed  by  Moses  to 
occupy  the  conquered  territories  of  Sihon  and  Og,  but 
before  the  exact  limits  of  each  tribe  were  defined,  9a. 
xxj.ii  35     As  it  is  mentioned  between  Jazer  and  Beth- 


1  The  root  signifies  primarily,  "to  twiet,  writhe,  turn  round 
and  round,"  and  is  applied  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxiii.  19;  xxx.  23) 
to  the  action  of  a  whirlwind,  and  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  lxxvii.  lfl 
to  the  violent  lashing  of  water  occasioned  by  a  mighty  convulsion 
of  nature,  with  evident  allusion  to  the  miraculous  recoil  of  the 
Jordan  stream  at  this  very  spot  (Jos.  iii.  1C).  which,  like  the 
kindred  event  at  the  lied  Sea.  appears  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  earthqiukc  and  tempest  (oomp.  Ps  cxiv.  with  Hab.  iii.)  It  is 
not  nullkeU  that  the  vast  accumulation  of  pent-up  waters,  thus 
aiwist.il,  caused  some  change  in  the  channels  bo'h  of  the  Jordan 
and  its  important  tributary  the  Yarmuk.  See  Robinson's  later 
Bib.  Rrt.  p.  310;  Iy«cA,  p.  249,  andcomp.  Hab.  iii.  9,  "Thou didst 
cleave  the  rivers  of  the  land,"  with  the  modern  name  of  the 
whirlpool,  el  Buk'ah,  "theCleft."  The  language  in  which  Lynch 
refers  to  the  probaMe  site  of  Abel-meholah  is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  tlnxt  significant  compound.    The  first  part  of  the  word 


nimrah,  neither  of  which  was  far  from  'Amman,  it 
must  also  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Accordingly,  we  find  "a  ruined  place, 
called  Jtbtiha"  noticed  by  Burckhardt.  as  olsscrved  by 
him  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  'Amman  (syr  p  »; 
Bib.  Res.  App  p.  las);  which,  so  far  as  our  scanty  know- 
ledge of  it  extends,  bears  every  mark  of  being  the  site 
in  question.  Except  the  usual  loss  of  the  feeble  >/•«/, 
the  word  has  scarcely  undergone  any  alteration. 

2.  We  next  meet  with  the  name,  Ja  via  11,  in  the 
account  of  Gideon's  victory  over  the  combined  forces 
of  the  "  Midianites,  Anialekites,  and  children  of  the 
East."  The  direction  which  the  panic-stricken  bo*t 
took  in  attempting  to  effect  their  escape,  is  laid  down 
very  minutely  by  the  sacred  historian.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  fleeing  from  the  battle-field  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  "unto  Beth-ahittah  (now  Shuttak)  towards 
Zererah,"  which  was  near  Bethshan,  IB.li  ii;  and  to 
onwards  "to  the  brink  of  (the  Jordan  valley,  where 
was  situated)  Abel-meholah,"  above  (or  rather,  as 
several  MfcW.  read,  "unto)  Tabbath."  The  meaning 
of  Abel-meholah  appears  to  be  "the  Meadow  of  the 
Whirlpool;"1  and  thus  poinU  to  the  ford  near  the  fall* 
of  el-Buk'ah,  whence  there  is  still  a  direct  route  by 
et- Taiyilxh  (Tabbath?)  to  the  eastern  wilderness,  i 
Assuming  el-AVroi-,  midway  between  Tell  'Anhtereh 
(Ashtaroth)  and  Busrah  (Borrali)  to  be  the  Karkorof  the 
narrative,  the  distance  is  such  as  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  inspired  the  fugitives  with  a  sense  of  security. 
Great,  therefore,  must  have  lieen  their  surprise  and 
consternation,  when  Gideon,  by  a  rapid  and  circuitous 
march,  suddenly  attacked  tliem  on  their  exposed  flank 
or  rear;  and  thus,  like  a  skilful  general,  reaped  the 
full  advantage  of  his  victory.  The  line  of  hia  pursuit 
is  given  as  minutely  as  that  of  the  Midianitish  flight: 
"  And  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwell 
in  tents,  on  the  east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbebah,  and 
smote  the  host;  for  the  host  was  secure."  The  men- 
tion of  Nobah,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  proves  this  to  be  a 
different  Jogbohah  from  the  one  already  referred  to, 
and  points  in  a  direction  north-east  from  Bethshan; 
where,  up  the  valley  of  the  Sherlat-el-Mandhlr,  awl 
thence  by  Flk  (Aphek),  ran  anciently,  and  still  runs, 
the  great  road  leading  from  central  Palestine  to  Damas- 
cus. Thia  route  was  followed  by  Burckhardt  on  one 
occasion,  and  his  simple  details  strikingly  yet  uncon- 
sciously illustrate  the  several  stages  of  Gideon's  forced 
march.  He  informs  us  that  the  valley  of  the  Man- 
dhftr  (or  Yarmuk)  is  inhabited  by  an  Arab  tribe,  "«*• 
lire  under  tent*,  and  remove  from  place  to  place,  but 
without  quitting  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  row 
wheat  and  barley,  and  cultivate  pomegranates,  lemons, 
grapes,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 

is  illustrated  by  the  remark,  that  the  district  which  skirted  th» 
western  bank  of  the  Jordan  around  el-Buk'ah  was  1 1  an  extensor* 
plain,  tHjrurinni  in  fgttalion,  and  presenting  to  Tiew,  in  unnd 
tivated  spots,  a  rich nru  of  allurial  n  il.  the  prodnoo  of  «b<c*. 
with  proper  agriculture,  might  nourish  a  vast  jsipulatlon  *  I  tt> . 
to  /V'rf  Srn,  p.  1S2).  We  read,  then,  without  mrprtae  of  Ellsha. 
with  his  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  being  engaged  in  ploughing.  »brtt 
Elijah  here  encountered  him  on  his  way  to  the  wilderness  of 
Damascus  (1  Ki.  xix.  15  21).  The  second  part  (MchoUh)  sdmiU 
also  of  a  reidy  explanation  from  such  expression"  as  IbH*: 
"The  river  foamed  over  its  rocky  bed  with  the  fury  of  a  cataract" 
(p.  183);  and  again  "This  rock  was  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
tckiripooU  which,  a  caldron  of  foam,  nrtpt  round  «ad  '»«""' 
in  cirelinff  tdditt"  (p.  189).  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  se 
striking  a  scene  as  this  did  not  give  name  to  some  neigh  bonrinx 
locality. 
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they  sell  in  the  village*  of  the  Hauran  and  Jaulan" 
(Syr  V3,m),  Considerably  beyond  ilk,  he  passed  ' '  Trll 
Jdhieh  with  a  village,"  and  Hhortly  afterwards  he  came 
to  Aimm,  where  he  slept  (p.  *o>  The  latter  has,  with 
mat  probability,  been  identified  by  Haverniek  and 
Ewald  with  Nobah  (formerly  Kenat'h),  which  was  re- 


built by  a  Manassite  of  that  name,  Ho,  xxxil  «;  but  the 
former  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  Its  name,  its  proximity  to  Nowa, 
the  Arabic  prefix  Tell,  implying  alike  the  existence  of 
ruins  and  the  elevation  which  is  denoted  by  the  He- 
brew  root— all  go  to  prove  that  here  we  have  the  spot 
where  stood  the  Jogbehah  of  Manasseh,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  Gad.  This  is  still  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  at  Nowa  the  Damascus  road  is  joined 
by  another  from  the  south-east,  by  following  which 
Gideon  would  arrive  at  the  place  which  has  been  indi- 
cated as  the  probable  site  of  Karkor.1  [e.  w.] 

JOHAN'AN  [contracted  form  of  JHMMUMW,  Gorfi 
ijift  or  favour].  1.  The  first  who  bears  this  ab- 
breviated form  of  the  name  was  a  priest,  son  of  Aza- 
riah, who  belonged  to  the  line  of  Zadok,  and  who  at> 
pcars  to  have  been  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
1  KJ.  It.  3  ■  i  Ch.  »i  io.  Johanan's  time  of  office  must  have 
fallen  either  about  the  dosing  period  of  Solomon's 
reign,  or  in  the  days  of  Rehoboain.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  son  of  the  name  of  Azariah. 

2.  Joha>'ax,  son  of  Kareah.    He  was  one  of  the 
captains  of  Judah,  at  the  time  Jerusalem  was  finally 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  was  among 
those  who  fled  into  the  regions  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
the  mountains  of  Moaband  Amnion,  where  he  waited  till 
he  should  see  what  might  be  the  issue  of  things  for  his 
unhappy  country.    When  order  was  again  re-estab- 
lished, and  Gedaliah  held  the  office  of  governor  under 
the  king  of  Babylon,  Johanan  repaired  to  Mizpeh  to 
tender  his  allegiance,  and  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
by  an  honest  desire  to  preserve  what  was  now  estab- 
lished, as  the  best  in  the  circumstances.    As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  learned  the  purpose  of  Ishmael  to  mur- 
der Gedaliah,  he  gave  notice  of  it,  but  unfortunately 
his  warning  was  slighted,  and  the  dreaded  catastrophe 
took  place.    Johanan  was  justly  filled  with  indignation 
at  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  and  pursued  after 
Ishmael  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  it.    In  this,  how- 
ever, he  failed,  though  he  recovered  the  captives  whom 
Ishmael  carried  away  with  him;  and  now,  dreading  the 
fury  of  the  Chaldeans  on  account  of  Gedaliah's  murder, 
he  refused  to  follow  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  to  abide  in 
the  land  of  Judah,  but  fled  with  a  considerable  com- 
pany to  Egypt,  carrying  Jeremiah  along  with  him.  In 
Una  timid  policy  he,  of  course,  erred,  especially  when  it 
was  pursued  in  direct  disobedience  of  a  divine  word,  and 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  he  lived  to  repent  of  it.   But  we 
lose  sight  both  of  him  and  of  the  company  who  went 
with  him,  shortly  after  they  entered  the  land  of  Egypt. 

3.  Various  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  genealogies,  but  without  any  specific  historical 
notices — a  son  of  Elioneai,  in  the  line  of  Zeruhbahel, 
l  Ch.  HL  24— eldest  son  of  Josiah,  who  probably  died 


'  It  is  necewary  to  add,  that  this  view  of  Gideon's  route  is 
incompatible  with  the  position  usually  assigned  to  tlie  Jabbok, 
and  requires  that  river  to  be  identified  with  the  Yannuk,  whose 
claims'  to  be  so  regarded  are,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  much 
■trotjRor  than  those  of  the  Zurka.  This,  of  course,  pros  Succoth 
and  Pemiol  also  a  mora  northerly  position  ;  a  malt  which  the 
scriptural  notices  encourage  rather  than  forbid. 


before  his  father  or  with  him,  l  Ch.  UL  li — a  Benjamite, 
one  of  David's  captains,  l  Ch.  ill  i — a  hero  of  Gad,  who 
joined  himself  to  David,  l  Ch.  xti.  is— an  Ephraimite, 
father  of  Azariah,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  2  Ch.  tsrilL  u — 
a  Levite,  son  of  Eliashib,  and  a  returned  captive, 
Err.  i « — another  returned  captive,  son  of  Hakkatan, 
Exr.  riiL  i! — the  son  of  Tobiali  the  Ammonite,  Ne.  tL  is. 

JOHN  [the  New  Testament  form  of  Johanan]. 
This  name  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  of  four 
different  persons — but  once  of  a  person,  who  is  only  inci- 
dentally mentioned,  as  a  relative  of  the  high-priest,  and 
of  whom  nothing  further  is  certainly  known;  and  again 
also  only  once  of  the  evangelist  Mark — "John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark,"  Ae  xiL  «— John  being  the  origi- 
nal, the  Jewish  name,  while  that  of  Mark,  which  had 
somehow  come  to  him  from  the  Latin,  became  his 
common  and  prevailing  designation  {tee  Mark).  There 
remain  only  two  who  bore  the  name  of  John,  and  who 
under  that  name  have  lieen  known  to  the  church  as 
occupying  a  place  of  distinguished  honour — John  the 
Baptut  and  John  the  A  pottle. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.  Ho  was  the  son  of 
Zecharias  and  Elisabeth,  who  were  both  of  the  bouse 
of  Aaron,  Lu.  L  s,  and  both  distinguished  for  their  God- 
fearing disposition  and  upright  character,  "  walking  in 
the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- 
less." They  were  well  advanced  in  life  before  they 
appear  ou  the  stage  of  gospel  history,  though  not  in 
the  ordinary  sense  old ;  for,  ministering  as  Zecharias 
did  in  the  priest's  office  at  the  golden  altar,  he  must 
still  have  been  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
But  in  addition  to  the  advanced  age  of  both  parents, 
Elisabeth  was  barren ;  so  that  if  any  child  was  now  to 
proceed  from  them,  it  could  only  be  as  a  wonder  ac- 
complished by  the  special  grace  and  interposition  of 
God.  What  was  needed,  however,  in  this  respect, 
was  not  to  Iks  withheld;  for  while  Zecharias  was 
engaged  in  the  presentation  of  incense,  in  the  temple, 
the  angel  Gabriel  appeared,  and  announced  to  him, 
that  his  wife  should  bear  a  son,  and  that  they  should 
call  his  name  John.    (For  the  angelic  appearance  and 


message  on  this  occasion,  see  under  Gabriel  ;  and  for 
the  relation  in  which  Zecharias  stood  to  it,  and  his 
procedure  under  it,  see  Zecharias.)  The  proper  ground 
and  reason  of  the  procedure  lay  in  the  divine  purpose 
to  be  accomplished  by  this  offspring  of  Zecharias,  since 
in  him  was  to  be  found  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  God's  dispensations,  and  ouo  that  should  at  once 
fulfil  and  antiquate  the  old.  But  this  new  era  was  to 
be  pre-eminently  the  day  of  grace,  for  which  the  people 
of  God  had  been  waiting  in  hopeful  expectation — grace 
rising  above  nature,  and  with  its  God- empowered, 
redemptive  agencies  working  out  the  good,  which 
nature  was  altogether  unable  to  accomplish.  Hence, 
as  here  all  was  to  be,  in  a  manner,  wonderful,  and  in 
the  ceutre  of  the  whole  there  was  to  appear  the  greatest 
of  all  wonders— the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God— 
a  divine  wonder  fitly  opened  the  series,  in  the  birth  of 
him,  who  was  to  herald  the  new  era,  the  son  of  a 
barren  mother,  and  of  parents  both  already  stricken 
in  years.  In  this  respect  be  was  emphatically  a  John 
— Johanan,  Jthnrah't  ijift.  or  favour — in  his  very  birth 
the  sign  and  token  of  divine  goodness,  showing  that 
God  had  now  again  begun  to  visit  his  people  with  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  his  grace,  and  was  setting  in  operation 
the  agencies  which  were  to  bring  the  higher  designs  of 
his  covenant  into  effect. 
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The  fitness  of  the  name,  however,  appointed  to  be 
borne  by  this  divine  messenger  becomes  more  apparent, 
when  we  look  at  the  account  given  of  the  mission  to 
which  he  was  destined.  Pointing  back  to  the  predic- 
tion contained  in  the  concluding  verses  of  Malachi, 
the  angel  said  to  Zecharias,  "  Many  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  ho  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God ;  and  he 
shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
disobedieut  to  the  wisdom  of  the  juBt ;  to  make  ready 
a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,"  Lu.  1. 1«,  ir.  The  man 
who  should  do  such  a  work  as  this,  must  have  been  in 
the  highest  sense  a  gift  of  grace  from  the  Lord ;  the 
more  so,  as  his  work  was  not  to  stand  alone,  but  to  be 
the  prelude  and  harbinger  of  something  peculiarly  great 
—the  immediate  presence  of  the  Lord  himself.  It 
was  John's  singular  honour  to  have  been  made  ages 
Wore  his  birth  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  in  respect 
to  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  announced,  placed  in 
such  close  juxta-position  with  the  Lord  of  glory.  But 
the  reverse  of  honour  was  implied  in  that  purpose,  as 
regards  the  generation  for  which  and  among  which 
he  was  to  appear;  since  it  betokened  their  general  and 
deep  rooted  alienation  from  God.  His  relation  to  Elias 
should  have  put  this  !>eyond  a  doubt,  and  made  it 
patent  to  all;  for  Elias  was  the  great  prophet-reformer, 
whose  whole  striving  was  directed  to  the  object  of 
reclaiming  a  hack&liddcn  people  to  the  worship  and 
service  of  Jehovah.  They  had  become  degenerate 
plants  of  a  strange  vine,  or  unworthy  descendants  of 
a  godly  ancestry;  and  he  woultl  at  the  very  hazard  of 
his  life  have  them  brought  back  to  the  right  spiritual 
condition,  lest  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  the  covenant, 
should  come  near  and  consume  them.  This  was  most 
impressively  exhibited  in  his  prayer  on  Mount  Carmel, 
when,  addressing  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Abraham. 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  (the  recognized  fathers  of  the  covenant- 
people)  he  besought  the  answer  of  fire  from  heaven  on 
his  sacrifice,  in  proof  that  ho  was  accepted,  and  that 
the  Lord  was  now  turning  the  hearts  of  the  people 
back  again,  l  Kt  xviu.  30, 37 — back,  namely,  to  Jehovah 
himself,  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  grand  centre  of 
life  and  blessing ;  and  secondarily,  to  their  righteous 
fathers ;  from  both  alike  they  were  alienated,  and  the 
return  to  the  one  should  necessarily  involve  also  the 
return  to  the  other.  Such,  precisely,  was  the  work  to 
which  the  son  of  Zecharias  was  destined ;  the  hearts 
of  tho  people,  amid  all  their  outward  respect  for  the 
name  and  worship  of  God,  were  again  in  a  state  of 
alienation;  and  this  new  prophet-reformer  was  to  have 
it  for  the  main  object  of  his  striving  to  "turn  them 
back  to  the  Lord  their  God."  In  doing  this  he  should 
also  of  necessity  turn  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  children 
toward  each  other,  so  that  the  godly  fathers  should 
again,  as  it  were,  embrace  their  degenerate  offspring ; 
which  is  all  ono  with  saying,  what,  indeed,  is  said  in 
the  explanatory  clause,  that  ho  Bhould  bring  "the  dis- 
obedient to  the  wisdom  of  the  just;"  i.e.  should  make  the 
disobedient  children  become  like  their  just  or  righteous 
parentage.  In  a  word,  both  should  again  become — so 
far  as  the  work  was  really  accomplished- -of  one  heart 
and  mind,  baring  the  God  of  the  covenant  for  the 
common  object  of  their  homage  and  affection. 

With  this  high  promise  of  future  service  and  glory, 
the  expected  child  was  in  duo  time  born  to  Zecharias, 
and  according  to  the  divine  command  was  named  John. 
From  the  day  of  his  circumcision  till  the  period  of  his 


[  entering  on  the  discharge  of  his  reforming  agency,  we 
hear  nothing  of  him,  except  that  "  he  grew,  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts,"  Ln.L  so.  Tktrr, 
doubtless,  in  those  wild  solitudes,  which  la;  around 
hi*  native  region  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  he 
nursed  his  soul  to  holy  contemplation  on  the  state  of 
things  among  his  countrymen,  and  the  high  calling  in 
respect  to  them,  which  the  divine  word  had  marked 
out  for  him.  But  that  he  did  not  join  himself,  a*  has 
sometime*  been  supposed,  to  the  Essenes,  who  had 
settlements  in  certain  parts  of  the  wilderness  on  the 
south  of  Judea,  is  manifest  from  the  far  deeper  insight 
he  afterwards  displayed  into  the  divine  economy  than 
they  possessed,  and  from  his  entering  on  a  course  of 
public  procedure,  which  was  entirely  alien  to  their 
quiescent  spirit  and  rigid  ceremonialism.  (See  Ebse5K8.  | 
While  still  in  the  wilderness,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
began  to  move  him  to  his  enterprise;  there  "  the  word 
of  God  came  to  him,"  Ln.  til.  i;  and  he  gave  forth  at 
once  what  he  received,  but  in  doing  so  naturally  ad- 
vanced toward  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  till  he  ap- 
proached the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  as  thus  only  could 
he  get  a  sufficient  audience  to  listen  to  his  proclama- 
tion. Even  when  moving  thither,  however,  he  did 
not  altogether  quit  his  connection  with  the  desert:  he 
wished,  and  no  doubt  acted  so  as  to  appear,  still  in 
some  sense  a  sojourner  in  it;  for  when  the  authorities 
of  Jerusalem  were  startled  by  the  excitement  he  wu 
raising,  and  sent  to  inquire  what  he  said  of  himself,  be 
gave  answer  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  I  am  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,"  &c.  His  appearance  in  such  a  place  was 
itself  a  sign — the  natural  wilderness  being  intended  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  tho  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
with  whom  all,  in  a  manner,  lay  desert,  no  spiritual 
highways  for  the  Lord  to  move  up  and  down  in,  no 
neios  oi  nguteousncHS  mini  wnieti  ne  might  reccne  we 
fruit  he  desired  to  reap.  It  was  Heaven's  voice,  in- 
deed, that  cried  in  him,  but  it  cried  as  in  a  wast* 
howling  wilderness;  therefore,  cried  in  loud  and  earnest 
jieals,  that  men  would  repent,  and  prepare  to  meet 
their  God.  With  this,  also,  corresponded  his  dress, 
which  was  made  of  camel's  hair,  and  girt  about  with  s 
leathern  girdle — the  coarsest  attire,  the  garb  of  peni- 
tents, l  KL  xxL  JT;  and  his  food  locust*  and  wild  honey 
(see  under  the  words) — the  spontaneous  products  of 
waste  or  uncultivated  places — the  diet  of  one  who  was 
keeping,  as  far  as  possible,  a  continual  fast,  Msttti.* 
As  John's  earnest  cry  was  a  call  to  repent,  so  hi*  ap- 
pearance and  mode  of  life  were  a  kind  of  personified 
repentance;  and  if  the  people  had  understood  aright, 
and  responded  to  his  mission,  they  would  have  con- 
formed themselves  to  the  type  and  pattern  which  they 
saw  in  him.  This,  however,  was  what  few  compara- 
tively did,  and  even  they  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

One  can  easily  conceive  how  the  singularity  of  John"» 
appearance,  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  above 
all,  the  solemn  announcement  he  made,  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  at  hand,  would  strike  an  awe  into 
men's  minds,  and  raise  a  deep  wave  of  religions  feeling 
through  the  community.  Such  evidently  was  the  cas*; 
and  as  men's  acquaintance  with  John  grew,  and  they 
saw  more  distinctly  into  the  nature  of  his  aim*  aisd 
operations,  their  interest  ami  concern  would  be  the 
more  profoundly  awakened.  Fi>r,  they  could  not  but 
perceive  a  terrible  energy  in  his  words;  what  ho  spake 
must  have  rung  almost  like  the  knell  of  doom  in  their 
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ears;  the  time,  he  said,  was  gone  for  fair  pretexts  and 
hypocritical  olwervances ;  now,  all  must  be  matter  of 
stem  reality,  since  the  Lord  himself  was  presently  to 
appear,  with  supreme  authority  and  prompt  decision, 
to  deal  with  all  according  to  their  real  state,  and  either 
draw  them  to  himself  in  love,  or  cast  them  from  him 
as  refuse.    In  further  proof  of  his  sincerity,  and  as 
indicative  of  the  greatness  of  the  crisis  that  had  arrived, 
John  came  not  only  preaching  these  stirring  doctrines, 
but  sealing  them  by  an  appropriate  ordinance,  the 
baptism  of  repentance.    {Set  Baptism.)    The  result 
was  that  people's  hearts  were  everywhere  moved;  and 
fruin  all  parts  of  Judea,  including  Jerusalem,  they 
flocked  to  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  confessing  their 
saw.    Sadducees  were  shaken  from  their  worldliness, 
and  Pharisee*  made  for  the  moment  to  feel  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  their  outward  observances;  so  that  John 
himself  Named  astonished  at  the  anxiety  that  was 
evinced,  and  the  kinds  of  persons  who  applied  to  him, 
Mat.  m.  ?.    Nor  did  he  leave  them  in  doubt  as  to  the 
thoroughly  practical  nature  of  the  reformation  which 
was  needed;  the  heart  generally  must  be  turned  toward 
God.  and  the  sins  which  more  easily  and  commonly 
beset  particular  classes  of  men  must  be  forsaken,  that 
each  might  be  found  walking  in  his  uprightness,  La.  lit 
1<M4.    While  he  and  his  disciples  practised  fasting,  and 
seem  to  have  adhered  generally  to  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  as  to  the  form  of  godliness  maintained  by  them, 
there  is  nothing  in  John's  recorded  utterances  to  imply 
that  he  laid  stress  upon  such  things  by  themselves,  or 
even  counted  them  anything  apart  from  the  feelings 
and  principles  of  a  sincere  piety.    Beside  the  intro- 
duction of  baptism,  he  attempted  no  change  in  existing 
usages,  but  sought  merely  to  have  the  life,  which  these 
ought  to  have  expressed,  formed  in  men's  souls,  and 
everything  in  practice  inconsistent  therewith  aban- 
doned. 

The  temporary  success  which  attended  John's  mis- 
sion produced  no  undue  elation  in  his  own  mind;  like 
a  divinely  taught  man  he  kept  steadfastly  to  his  proper 
place  and  work.  "When  the  peoplo  began  to  doubt 
whether  ho  might  not  be  himself  the  long-expected 
Messiah,  and  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem  sent  a  formal 
message  of  inquiry  to  learn  who  he  was,  he  announced 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  he  was  but  a  servant 
and  forerunner  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  unworthy 
even  to  loose,  or  to  bear  his  shoes.  When  Jesus  pre- 
sented himself  at  Jordan  for  baptism,  John,  with  a 
becoming  consciousness  of  his  own  inferiority,  though 
still  without  any  certain  assurance  of  the  proper  Soiwhip 
of  Jesus,  sought,  as  unworthy,  to  be  excused  from  the 
flCT-viee,  Jn.  i  si;  Mat.  ill  14.  And  when,  after  having 
received  such  assurance,  and  publicly  pointed  out  Jesus 
to  his  followers  as  the  coming  Saviour,  he  heard  that 
the  multitude*  were  by  and  by  crowding  to  Jesus  rather 
than  to  himself,  he  meekly  acquiesced  in  the  result, 
And  even  expressed  his  joy  on  account  of  it,  as  seeing 
therein  the  great  end  of  his  mission  reaching  its  accom- 
plishment, Jtu  in.  20- so  By  the  time  this  circumstance 
hnd  occurred— the  circumstance  which  drew  forth  the 
Livtt  recorded  testimony  of  John  respecting  Jesus — ho 
hod  moved  considerably  upwards  from  the  region  where 
he  commenced  his  ministry,  and  was  probably  either 
within  the  bounds  of  Galilee,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at  ./Enon, 
near  to  Salem  or  Salim;  the  exact  position  of  which, 
is  uncertain.    But  that  his  ministry  actually 


extended  to  the  precincts  of  Galilee,  if  not  within 
Galilee  itself,  and  that  some  of  his  more  regular  dis- 
ciples  were  gathered  thence,  we  know  from  the  account 
in  St.  John's  gospel,  ch.L 29-43;  and  also  from  the  fact  of 
his  imprisonment  by  Herod  Antipas,  which  implied  his 
having  come  within  the  bounds  of  Herod's  jurisdiction. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  ultimately  extended  his 
labours  into  Galilee,  or  have  passed  into  Perrea,  on  the 
farther  side  of  Jordan,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.  The  evangelical  narratives  are  too 
indefinite  to  enable  us  to  determine  his  course  more 
precisely ;  nor  do  they  enter  into  the  details  of  his 
connection  with  Herod.  In  all  of  them  the  fact  of  his 
imprisonment  is  mentioned;  and  in  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  ca.  It.  is,  it  is  even  represented  as  the  starting 
point  of  our  Lord's  more  public  career,  and  in  part  also 
the  reason  of  Galilee  being  chosen  for  the  more  peculiar 
theatre  of  its  operations:  when  the  herald  was  silenced, 
tho  Master  himself  took  up  the  word,  and  carried  it 
onward  to  the  higher  stages  of  development.  But  John 
must  previously  have  laboured  for  some  time  in  Galilee 
or  its  neighbourhood,  and  produced  there  also  a  deep 
wave  of  religious  feeling;  otherwise,  he  could  never 
have  gained  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  there  held, 
and  the  profound  respect  entertained  toward  him  by 
such  a  man  as  Herod.  For  we  are  told  that  "  Herod 
feared  John,  knowing  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  an 
holy,  and  observed  him ;  and  when  he  heard  him  he 
did  many  things,  and  heard  him  gladly."  He  would 
not,  however,  do  the  one  thing,  which  John  doubtless 
pressed  upon  him  as  most  especially  nwptiring  to  be 
done,  if  Herod  would  attain  to  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  a  true  penitent — namely,  dissolve  his  adulterous 
connection  with  Uerodias,  his  brother  Philip's  wife. 
But  to  press  this  was  to  touch  upon  the  tender  point, 
which  Herod  and  his  guilty  partner  could  not  bear  to 
be  named;  and  John  presently  found,  that  as  he  was 
the  new  Elias,  so  he  had  to  confront  a  new  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  who  would  seek  to  do  with  him  as  they  might 
list.  Accordingly,  he  was  cast  into  prison — the  deed 
of  Herod,  though  probably  done  at  the  instigation  of 
Herodias;  who  was  not  even  satisfied  with  this  measure 
of  violence,  but  watched  her  opportunity  to  consummate 
the  matter  by  gotting  Herod  in  an  unguarded  moment 
committed  to  the  execution  of  John.  This  she  found 
on  the  occasion  of  Herod's  birthday,  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  her  daughter,  who  won  so  much 
upon  the  favour  of  Herod  by  her  dancing,  as  to  obtain 
the  promise  from  him  of  whatsoever  she  should  ask. 
At  the  instigation  of  her  mother  she  asked  and  received 
the  head  of  the  Baptist,  Mm  xir.  o-ii;  Mar.  Ti.  n-ss. 

This  is  altogether  a  more  natural  account  than  that 
given  by  Josephus  (Ant  nUI ,6,  t),  which  so  far  agrees, 
however,  that  it  represents  John  as  a  just  man,  and 
had  in  great  honour  among  the  people,  but  connects, 
first  his  imprisonment,  then  his  death,  with  jealous 
apprehensions  on  the  part  of  Herod,  lest  John's  ex- 
treme popularity  should  prove  the  occasion  of  political 
disturbances.  On  this  suspicion,  it  is  said,  J ohn  was 
"taken  up.  and  being  sent  bound  to  tho  castle  of 
Macboerus,  was  slain  there."  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, and  is,  indeed,  the  general  belief,  that  the 
castle  of  Macharus  (which  stood  in  Peraea.  toward  the 
extreme  south-east  of  the  district,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  top  of  the  Dead  Sea)  was  the  place  of  John's 
confinement  and  death.  But  from  all  that  we  know 
»K>th  of  John  and  Herod  it  U  greatly  more  probable, 
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tliat  John's  faithfulness  toward  Herod  and  Herodias  ] 
were  the  prompting  cause  of  the  treatment  he  received, 
than  any  dread  of  popular  commotions.  The  precise 
period,  either  of  John's  imprisonment  or  of  his  death,  [ 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  seems  plain,  that  all  the 
events  an.l  discounts  related  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
from  eh.  iv.  12  to  the  commencement  of  ch.  xiv.,  lay 
between  the  one  and  the  other;  and  this  included  the 
calling  and  appointment  of  the  twelve  apostles,  partly 
preceded  and  partly  followed  by  an  extensive  missionary 
tour  through  the  synagogues  and  towns  of  Galilee, 
eb.  It.  17-u  -  the  delivering  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
followed  by  a  series  of  miraculous  cures,  and  a  visit  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  lake— another  series  of  discourses 
and  miracles,  followed  by  a  second  extensive  tour 
through  the  cities  of  Galilee,  with  much  teaching  in 
the  synagogues,  ch.  u. — the  sending  forth  of  the  twelve 
on  their  separate  missionary  tour,  ch.  k. — the  message 
from  John  himself,  and  the  discourses  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  i-h.  xl — the  return  of  the  disciples,  with  many 
transactions  and  discourses  ensuing,  and  in  particular 
the  formal  commencement  of  shaking  in  parables, 
ch.  xlL  lift  Wilder,  and  those  w  ho  follow  his  chrono- 
logical order  iChron.  Sjrnopsli,  p  'Mi),  would  crowd  all  this 
part  of  our  Lord's  ministry  into  what  seems  an  in- 
credibly short  period,  and  would  place  the  Baptist's 
imprisonment  in  March,  and  his  death  in  April,  of  the 
same  year.  The  reasons  for  this  are  to  a  large  extent 
fanciful  ami  unsatisfactory,  but  need  not  here  be  in- 
quired into.  Ixjokiug  simply  at  the  variety  and  fulness 
of  the  evangelical  narrative,  as  now  noticed,  stretching 
between  the  two  events,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
John's  imprisonment  must  have  lasted  several  months, 
ami  may  even  have  continued  for  the  best  part  of  a 
year.  By  comparing  Mat  xiv.  15-21  with  Jn.  vi.  4, 
it  would  appear  that  the  execution  of  John  took  place 
shortly  before  the  passover  which  preceded  the  one 
at  which  our  Lord  suffered ;  so  that  very  little  more 
than  a  year  must  have  ela|NMxl  between  the  two  deaths. 

KesembUng,  though  John  did,  in  so  many  things 
the  Elijah  of  former  days,  the  exit  of  the  one  from  his 
field  of  labour  was  as  remarkable  for  its  humiliating 
circumstances,  as  the  other  for  its  singular  glory — the 
one  dying  as  a  felon  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  ' 
the  other,  without  tasting  at  all  of  death,  ascending  to  I 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  in  John's  case  it  could 
not  be  otherwise ;  the  forerunner,  no  more  than  the 
diBciple,  could  be  above  his  Master;  and  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  the  one  must  the  followers  of  Jesus 
lie  prepared  for  what  was  going  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  other.  After  John'B  death,  and  growing  out  of  it, 
a  whole  scries  of  special  actions  and  discourses  were 
directed  to  this  end  by  our  Lord.  The  manner  of 
John's  death,  therefore,  is  on  no  account  to  be  regarded 
as  throwing  a  depreciatory  reflection  on  his  jtosition 
and  ministry.  He  was,  as  Christ  himself  testified,  "a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,"  Jn.  t.  34;  and,  with  one 
slight  exception,  lie  fulfilled  his  arduous  course  in  a  1 
truly  noble  and  valiant  spirit.  The  exception  referred 
to  was  the  message  he  sent  from  his  prison  to  Jesus, 
asking  whether  Jesus  was  he  that  should  come,  or  they 
should  still  look  for  another?  The  question  has  ap- 
peared so  unsuitable  for  John,  that  a  large  proportion  > 
of  commentators  from  the  earliest  times  have  thought 
that  it  must  have  been  suggested  by  John's  disciples, 
and  that  for  their  satisfaction,  rather  than  his  own,  he  ' 
agreed  to  send  it.    But  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  , 


narrative.  The  disciples  are  expressly  said  to  luve 
been  sent  by  John  on  this  errand;  or,  as  it  If.  still  more 
explicitly  given  in  what  ap|>ears  to  be  the  correct  read- 
ing of  Mat.  xi.  2,  he  tent  throwjh  (5t&  not  Seat  his  dis- 
ciples. The  occasion  also,  which  is  represented  as 
liaving  led  to  the  sending,  namely,  John's  having  heard 
in  prison  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Jesus,  connects  it 
with  a  peculiarity  in  his  condition,  not  theirs.  And 
then  the  specific  and  personal  form  given  to  our  Lord  * 
reply,  "Go  ami  tell  John  the  things  which  ye  do  see 
and  hear,''  fix  the  matter  as  distinctly  upon  him  as  it 
is  possible  for  language  to  do.  By  sending  such  s 
message,  however,  John  had  not  lost  his  confidence  in 
Jesus  as  the  great  representative  of  Heaven,  whose 
coming  he  had  heralded ;  the  very  application  to  him 
for  an  authoritative  direction  betokened  the  reverse ; 
but  he  could  not  understand  how,  while  such  mighty 
works  were  showing  themselves  forth  in  him,  there 
should  be  so  little  seen  of  that  decisive  action  on  the 
side  of  righteousness,  and  against  iniquity,  which  John 
had  been  led  by  the  writings  of  Malachi.  and  by  his  own 
spiritual  insight,  to  connect  with  the  coining  Messiah. 
Manifestly,  it  was  from  no  want  of  power,  that  the 
work  was  not  done — why,  then,  did  it  not  appear? 
Might  there  not  be  still  some  other  and  future  mani- 
festation of  the  Holy  One  to  be  looked  for?  In  short, 
the  Baptist  had  been  fixing  his  eye  too  exclusively  ou 
one  aspect  of  the  Lord's  work,  and  overlooking  others, 
which  required  equally  to  be  taken  into  account.  He 
hence  got  bewildered  in  his  views,  and  received  from 
Christ  a  message  in  reply,  which  was  exactly  fitted  to 
rectify  them;  since  it  reminded  him  of  things  being  in 
progress,  which  ancient  prophecy  had  distinctly  asso- 
ciated with  Messiah's  agency,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
allowing  him,  who  had  so  great  a  work  to  do,  to  take 
his  own  way  of  doing  it— "blessed  is  he,  whosoever 
sliall  not  be  offended  in  me."  But  lest  those  around 
should,  from  what  John  did,  or  what  our  Lord  said  in 
reply,  take  up  disparaging  views  of  this  great  messen- 
ger of  Heaven,  Jesus  proceeded  in  very  strong  and 
animating  language  to  discourse  to  the  people  concern- 
ing him,  and  declared  him  to  bo,  not  only  a  true  pro- 
phet of  God,  but  greater  even  than  a  prophet,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  the  greatest  that  up  till  his  time  had 
been  born  of  women,  because  standing  the  nearest  in 
his  work  and  calling  to  the  Lord  himself.  Yet  still 
only  relatively  greatest ;  for  the  very  circumstance 
which  raised  him  above  those  who  had  gone  before  - 
bis  proximity  to  Christ— depressed  him  in  respect  to 
those  who  were  to  follow;  so  that  the  least  (or  rather, 
the  comparatively  little)  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
should  be  greater  than  he  who  stood  only  at  its  thresh- 
old. Knowing  more,  and  receiving  more  of  C'hrUt 
and  his  glorious  work,  they  should  stand  higher  in  the 
endowments  and  privileges  of  grace.  Viewed  thus 
the  circumstance  which  at  first  sight  appears  so  strange, 
is  perfectly  explicable.  And  though  it  does  involve  a 
certain  weakness  or  defect,  in  respect  to  John's  appre- 
hension of  divine  tilings,  yet  not  more,  certainly,  thin 
appeared  for  a  time  in  the  apostles  themselves,  who 
were  relatively  greater  than  he,  Mat  ill  n,*c  ;  anil  it 
leaves  untouched  his  integrity  and  honour  as  a  special 
messenger  of  Heaven,  in  whom  and  in  whose  work 
divine  wisdom  was  justified. 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE,  LIFE  OF.  Tl*  life  of 
this  eminent  ajxiotle,  though  in  many  respects  highly  in- 
teresting, does  not  furnish  any  great  variety  of  it 
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Hi*  clinracter  was  rather  contemplative  than  energetic; 
his  taste  led  him  rather  to  spiritual  communion  with 
his  beloved  Lord,  than  to  vigorous  action  in  the  world. 
The  knowledge  conveyed  to  us  in  the  Scripture  of  the 
history  of  John  is  not  large.  Tradition  may  seem  to 
furnish  us  with  much;  but  this,  after  all,  contains  little 
that  is  trustworthy;  and.  like  traditionary  history  in 
general,  becomes  more  abundant  as  it  gets  farther  from 
its  source ;  as  if  it  would  make  up  by  its  fulness  of 
detail  for  its  weakness  of  foundation. 

We  will  first  notice  the  principal  facts  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  New  Testament.  St.  John  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  youngest  of  the  apostles.  Pro- 
bably he  was  born  at  Bethsaida,  a  small  town  upon  the 
Lake  of  Genneaaret.  At  least,  we  know  that  Beth- 
saiJa  was  "the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter,"  Jn. 1. 41; 
and  that  James  and  John  were,  in  their  fishing-trade, 
"partners  with  Simon,"  Lu. ».  NX  John,  and  James 
his  brother,  were  sons  of  Zelwdec.  a  fisherman  on  the 
Lake.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Zebcdec  was  uncle  to 
the  Baptist.  All,  however,  that  we  really  know  of 
him  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  fishing- 
vessel,  and  that  he  had  "hired  servants,"  Mar.  LM 
Salome,  the  mother  of  John,  was  one  of  those  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus  of  their  substance,  anil  who 
purchased  spices  to  anoint  hia  body.  All  this  would 
lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  family  were  by  no  means 
of  the  lowest  class ;  that  they  were  not  despised  by 
their  own  countrymen ;  and  that  their  circumstances 
were  not  such  as  to  prevent  their  giving  to  their  chil- 
dren a  sufficient  education.    We  may  couple  with  this 


and  said,  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  Goil,"  and  that  thus, 
under  the  training  of  that  great  teacher,  he  had  already 
received  instruction  which  might  well  prepare  his  mind 
to  look  for  a  Messiah. 

After  following  Jesus  to  his  own  home,  it  would 
appear  that  John  accompanied  him  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  and  again  upon  his  return  through  Samaria 
to  Galilee;  again,  it  would  seem,  accompanying  him  on 
his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem.  At  least  the  narrative  in 
chapters  ii.-v.  seems  to  be  the  report  of  one  who  was 
either  himself  present  at  the  scenes  described,  or  who 
had  received  information  of  the  particulars  while  they 
were  yet  fresh. 

It  would  appear  that  John,  after  the  miracle  at 
Bethesda,  was  permitted  for  a  while  to  return  to  Galilee, 
and  to  pursue  his  ordinary  occupation ;  ami  that,  after- 
wards, with  his  own  brother  James,  anil  with  Andrew 
and  Peter,  he  was  again  summoned  to  attend  imme- 
diately upon  the  Saviour.  Very  few  particulars  how- 
ever are  afforded  us.  We  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  With  Peter  and  with  James  he  shares 
the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  peculiarly  close  inti- 
macy with  his  Master,  and  of  being  present  at  scenes 
from  which  others  were  excluded  —the  raising  of  the 
•laughter  of  Jairus,  the  transfiguration,  and  the  agony. 
He  was  especially  beloved  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  was 
allowed  the  peculiar  honour  of  reclining  next  to  him  at 
the  final  paschal  supper  -of  "leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom;" 
while  through  him  was  made  known  to  the  rest  the 
intended  treachery  of  Judas.  In  a  few  hours  after- 
wards a  distinction  was  afforded  him  yet  more  honourable 


the  circumstance  that  John  is  spoken  of  (at  least  there    and  more  touching.    The  Saviour  on  the  cross  commits 


seems  no  reason  to  discredit  the  ordinary  notion  that 
the  disciple  spoken  of,  Jn.  rviit.  is,  was  our  apostle)  as 
personally  known  unto  the  high-priest,  a  fact  which 
anyhow  implies  resjiectability  of  station ;  and  further, 
that  when  the  Saviour  had  consigned  to  him  the  care 
of  Mary  his  mother,  he  "took  her  to  hia  own  home," 
from  which  we  should  infer  that  he  was  p>ssessor  of  a 
house  somewhere,  if  not  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  we  con- 
clude, upon  the  whole,  that  St.  John  belonged  from  the 
first  to  what  may  be  termed  the  middle  class  of  Jewish 
society,  and  that  proliably  when,  Ac.  It,  is,  it  is  said  that 
the  council  perceived  of  Peter  and  John  that  they  were 
"unlearned  and  ignorant  men"  {aypdufxaroi  xal  l&iuiraA. 
it  merely  means  that  they  had  not  been  regularly 
trained  in  the  schools  of  Talmudic  theology,  and  not 
that  they  were  destitute  of  fair  ordinary  education. 

Of  the  character  of  Zebedec,  the  father  of  the  apostle, 
nothing  is  known  to  us,  except  indeed  the  negative 
feature  of  it — that  he  made  no  opposition  to  his  sons' 
obeying  the  call  of  Jesus  and  following  him.  Salome 
neems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  piety,  and  probably 
hod  long  been  "  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel." 
Her  somewhat  selfish  request  that  her  "sons  might 
«it,  the  one  at  his  right  hand  and  the  other  at  his  left, 
in  his  kingdom,"  would  at  least  show  her  full  belief 
that  his  kingdom  would  ere  long  come.  From  his 
mother's  character,  and  perhaps  his  father's,  it  would 
B'-em  likely  that  St.  John  was  early  made  acquainted 
with  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  led  to 
see  in  them  many  a  promise  of  a  future  anointed  De- 
liverer. 

It  has  usually  been  thought,  and  probably  with 
justice,  that  John  was  the  companion  of  Andrew  when 
the  Baptist  (of  whom,  in  that  mm,  they  must  both 
have  been  disciples*  "looked  upon  Jesus  aa  he  walked, 


to  him  the  care  of  his  l>eloved  mother.  "  He  saith 
unto  his  mother,  Woman,  behold  thy  son;  and  to  the 
disciple.  Behold  thy  mother;  and  from  that  hour  that 
disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home,"  Jn.  xix  20,17. 

A  few  more  particulars  respecting  him  may  lie 
gathered  from  his  own  Gospel,  and  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles— his  early  visit  with  Peter  to  the  sepulchre 
— his  retiring  for  a  while,  after  the  resurrection,  to  his 
fonner  occupation  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias — his  meeting 
again  with  his  Lonl — and  the  words  uttered  with  regard 
to  him  by  the  Saviour  to  Peter,  which  might  seem 
perhaps  to  imply  that  John  should  not  die  by  the  swonl 
of  mnrtyrdoin. 

Thus  much  is  told  us  in  the  Gospels.  From  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  gather  that  he  was  with  his 
brethren  at  the  great  day  of  Pentecost— that,  in  con- 
nection with  Peter,  he  was  made  the  instmmcnt  of 
curing  the  man  who  was  lame  from  his  birth,  and  was 
joined  with  Peter  also  in  nobly  defending  his  Master's 
cause  before  the  assembled  council.  He  is  found  again, 
in  company  with  Peter,  in  Samaria,  confirming  the 
work  which  Philip  the  evangelist  had  begun.  All  that 
is  further  reported  concerning  him  in  the  notices  of 
Scripture,  is  that  Paul  met  with  him  at  Jerusalem 
(probably  about  the  year  52),  and  received  from  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  0a.il  9;  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  in  the  Island  of  Patmos,  "  for  the  wonl  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Re  i.  o. 

The  alsive  is  perhaps  all,  or  nearly  all,  which  can  be 
directly  gathered  from  the  Scripture  concerning  St.  John. 
We  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  the  circumstances  concern- 
ing him  upon  which  antiquity  is  pretty  well  agreed, 
and  which  at  all  events  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
New  Testament.  It  seems  universally  allowed  that  the 
latter  years  of  the  apostle's  life  were  principally  spent  at 
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while  also  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  made 
Jerusalem  his  ordinary  place  of  residence  till  after  the 
death  of  Mary,  an  event  which  Euaebius  places  in  the 
year  53.  There  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  St.  John 
in  the  accounts  given  us  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles, 
of  St.  Paul  s  ministry  at  Ephesus  (which  probably 
luted  from  56  to  60),  nor  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  nor  in  cither  of  the  epistle*  to  Timothy.  Again, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  John  was  at  Jeru- 
aalem  during  Paul's  final  visit  to  that  city  in  60  or  61. 
His  absence  might  possibly  be  merely  temporary:  but 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  ceased  to  reside  at 
Jerusalem  considerably  before  he  removed  to  Ephesus, 
though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  tradition  aa  to 
his  place  of  sojourn.  In  fact,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
likely  that  he  removed  to  Ephesus  till  after  the  death  of 
Paul,  which  took  place  probably  in  66.  Tho  general 
voice  of  history  seems  to  make  him,  from  shortly  after 
that  period,  the  great  centre  of  authority  and  spiritual 
light  in  Asia  Minor,  and  especially  the  opponent  of 
those  floating  notions  and  fancies  which  ultimately 
ripened  into  the  Gnostic  heresies,  and  with  reference  to 
which  St.  Paul  had  already  said  to  the  elders  of  Ephe- 
sus— "Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise  speaking 
perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them." 
His  banishment  at  Patmos,  during  which  he  was 
favoured  with  the  wondrous  visions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
probably  took  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  perhaps  alwmt  the  year  95,  though  some 
have  referred  it  to  the  reign  of  Nero.  An  account  is 
given  inTertuIlian,  and  adopted  by  Jerome,  of  St.  John's 
bciug  taken  to  Rome  under  Domitian,  of  his  being  cast 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  of  his  miraculous  deliver- 
anco  from  it,  and  of  his  being  afterwards  removed  to 
Patmos.  This  mode  of  punishment  however  was,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  never  customary  at  Home; 
and  the  account  rests  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Tertul- 
lian,  who  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  his  critical 
powers.  He  b  therefore  usually  considered  as  mis- 
taken. The  death  of  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  at  Ephesus  in  the  reign  of  Trajan;  his  age 
being  statea  ny  \anoun  writer**,  on  autnonty  pernnps 
little  more  than  conjectural,  at  from  90  to  120  years. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  character  and  disposition 
of  St.  John,  it  will  lie  desirable  for  us  to  say  a  little, 
and  perhaps  to  illustrate  what  wo  say  by  one  or  two 
other  traditionary  incidents.  His  tendencies,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  seem  much  more  towards  con- 
templation than  towards  external  action.  In  the  little 
that  is  told  of  him  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  discover  anything  which  he  actually 
did,  or  even  actually  said.  He  is  associated  always 
with  Peter,  and  to  Peter  all  that  is  said  or  done  may 
naturally  be  assigned.  A  contrast  might  be  drawn, 
not  without  its  interest,  between  John  and  Peter 
on  the  one  side,  and  John  and  Paul  on  the  other 
— the  quiet  unobtrusive  love  of  John  with  the  ardent 
and  sometimes  rash  forwardness  of  Peter;  the  calm 
meditative  style  of  writing  of  St  John  with  the  style 
of  St  Paul,  at  once  logical  and  warmly  energetic.  The 
character  of  John  might  appear  at  first  sight  almost 
feminine— gentle,  well-nigh  to  the  lvorders  of  weakness. 
Combined,  however,  with  this  is  another  clement  that 
of  earnest  and  quick  wrath.  His  desire  to  call  for  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  those  Samaritans  who  declined 
to  receive  Jesus,  as  he  was  journeying  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, may  serve  as  an  instance  of  this,  La.  Ix.  m-m  It 


may  perhaps  be  from  this  peculiarity  of  character  tbat 
Jesus  gave  to  John  and  to  his  brother  James  the  name- 
of  Boanerges,  "Bona  of  Thunder."    His  epistkc,  too, 
are  remarkable  for  the  pointed  energy  with  which  he 
expresses  censure.    We  may  take  as  instances  1  Jn.  L 
6,  and  ii.  9;  to  which  we  may  add  the  cutting  censure 
upon  Diotrephes,  tJn.  lo.it.    Aa  an  illustration  of  the 
severity  of  his  hatred  of  opposition  to  the  truth,  ve 
may  take  the  well-known  story,  narrated  by  Irenaus. 
on  the  authority  of  those  who  had  received  it  from 
Polycarp;  that  while  he  resided  at  Ephesus,  on  going 
to  the  public  baths,  he  perceived  that  Cerinthus,  the 
heretical  leader,  was  there.    He  came  out  again  with 
haste,  saying,  that  he  feared  the  building  would  fall 
while  Cerinthus,  an  enemy  of  the  truth,  was  within  it. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  tender,  untiring  love  which 
animated  him  as  a  pastor  of  the  flock,  we  may  refer  to 
what  is  told  us  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  book 
Tit  6  (rufVfMw  wXoOaioi.    The  narrative  is  given  at 
considerable  length,  and  we  mutt  abridge  rather  than 
translate.    While  addressing  the  brethren  in  a  city 
near  Ephesus,  the  apostle  was  greatly  attracted  by  a 
certain  youth  of  noble  appearance,  and  committed 
him  to  the  special  care  of  the  bishop  of  the  place.  The 
latter  took  him  home,  educated  and  trained  him,  and 
finally  admitted  him  to  baptism.    When  this  was  done, 
the  pastor  abated  hia  watchfulness,  and  the  youth  was 
drawn  aside,  and  from  one  evil  course  went  on  to 
another,  till  finally  he  renounced  all  hope  in  the  grace 
of  God — organized  a  band  of  robbers,  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  and  surpassed  them  all  in  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence.    After  a  time  St.  John  again  visits  the  city. 
Ho  inquires  for  the  young  man.    He  says  to  the  bishop, 
"Restore  the  pledge  which  the  Saviour  and  I  intrusted 
to  you  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation."  The 
bishop  at  first  cannot  understand  him,  but  at  length 
says  with  tears,  "He  is  dead."    "How  did  he  die V 
sayB  the  apostle.  "  He  is  dead  to  God,"  says  the  bishop, 
"  he  became  godless,  and  finally  a  robber."    St  John 
rent  his  clothes,  and  cried,  "  To  what  keeper  have  I 
intrusted  my  brother's  soul !"  He  procures  a  horse  and 
guide,  and  hastens  to  the  robber's  fortress.    He  it 
seized  by  the  sentinels.  "  Take  me,"  says  be,  "  to  your 
captain."    The  captain,  at  the  sight  of  him,  flees  from 
sense  of  shame.    "  Why  do  you  flee  from  me — from  m» 
—your  father,  an  unarmed  old  man  1    You  have  yet 
a  hope  of  life.    I  will  yet  give  account  to  Christ  for 
you.    If  need  be,  I  will  gladly  die  for  you."  With 
many  such  words  he  prevailed  upon  the  prodigal.  He 
finally  led  him  back  to  the  church,  pleaded  with  him. 
strove  with  him  in  fasting,  urged  him  with  admoni- 
tions, and  never  forsook  him,  till  he  was  able  to  restore 
him  to  the  church,  an  example  of  sincere  repentance 
and  genuine  renewal. 

We  may  add  one  more  characteristic  fact  recorded  by 
Jerome.  "  When  John  had  reached  extreme  old  age, 
he  became  too  feeble  to  walk  to  the  meetings,  and  was 
carried  to  them  by  young  men.  He  could  no  longer 
say  much,  but  ho  repeated  the  words,  '  Little  children, 
love  one  another.'  When  asked  why  be  constantly 
repeated  tho  same  words,  he  would  reply,  '  Because 
this  is  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  because  enough 
is  done  if  but  this  one  thing  be  done.'" 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  mind  of  St  John  was  his  power  of  appreciating 
the  character  of  Jesus.  In  fact,  we  have  scarcely  in  the 
English  language  a  word  which  exactly  conveys  the 
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whole  of  what  we  mean.  He  seems  an  if  he  entirely 
thought  with  and  felt  with  his  Master,  so  that  their 

might  not  so  fully  be  the  case  with  him  at  all  times, 
or  under  all  circumstances.    It  was  especially  so  when 
our  Lord  was  discoursing  on  matters  peculiarly  tender 
or  peculiarly  spiritual.    The  intense  love  which  he 
entertained  for  bis  Master  showed  itself,  among  other 
ways,  by  his  Master's  discourses  being  treasured  up  in 
his  heart,  and  that  in  a  way  so  natural  and  so  com- 
plete, that  they  might  appear  almost  like  the  pourings 
forth  of  his  own  mind.    This,  however,  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  what  must  be  said  in  oar  next  article,    (t.  b.] 
JOHN,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  - 1.  The  gmuintntu  and 
authenticity  of  this  gospel  is  the  first  point  that  here 
calls  for  consideration.    And  on  this,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  proofs  of  it  afforded  by  the  early  church,  our 
business  will  be  very  simple.    It  was  scarcely  contro- 
at  all  in  ancient  days.    It  would  appear  that 
was  only  one  very  obscure  sect  in  Asia  Minor, 
known  as  the  Alogi,  who  called  it  in  question.  These, 
it  seems,  from  excessive  opposition  to  the  heresy  of 
Montanus,  were  disposed  to  doubt  the  gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  indeed  the  Apocalypse  also,  through  a  notion, 
sufficiently  absurd,  that  the  writer  favoured  some  of 
the  views  of  that  heretic.    The  accounts,  however, 
which  we  have  of  the  Alogi  at  all  are  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful character. 

"This  gospel,"  to  quote  from  Home's  Introduction, 
"  is  alluded  to  once  by  Clement  of  Rome,  and  once  by 
Barnabas ;  and  four  times  by  Ignatius,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  evangelist,  and 
had  conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  apostles. 
It  was  also  received  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  Tatian,  by 
the  churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons,  by  Irenmus,  A  the- 
nagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  in  short  by  all  subsequent 
writers  of  the  ancient  Christian  church."    We  may 
therefore  view  the  genuineness  of  the  gospel  as  trium- 
phantly proved,  so  far  as  regards  the  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity.   Not  only  did  the  church  thus  from  the  earliest 
times  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  gospel  of 
John,  but  the  influence  of  this  gospel  has  always  been 
of  the  most  powerful  kind,  and  has  in  a  manner  car- 
ried the  evidence  of  its  divine  original  along  with  it. 
It  ia,  as  Thierch  has  justly  said,  in  his  Churrh  History 
{p.  tas),  an  utter  impossibility  in  ecclesiastical  history  to 
imagine  another  author  to  have  composed  this,  the 
moat  influential  of  Christian  documents,  and  then 
ascribed  it  John;  we  might  as  well  say,  the  church  has 
not  come  forth  from  Christ. 

Modern  criticism,  however,  has  by  no  means  uniformly 
in  this  view,  and  the  Gospel  of  John  has  not 
ped  from  the  attacks,  which  in  various  forms  have 
been  directed  against  the  other  apostolic  productions. 
The  objections  that  have  been  raised  against  it  are,  in 
judgment,  peculiarly  futile,  and  in  almost  every 
the  offspring  of  philosophic  or  historical 
speculation.  Some  of  the  doctrinal  opponents  of  our 
Lord's  divinity  toward  the  close  of  last  century  began 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel, 
but  even  Priestley  and  other  leading  Socinian  writers 
discouraged  the  attempt;  they  sought  rather  by  their 
own  peculiar  exegesis  to  get  rid  of  the  testimony  it 
yields  to  the  divinity  of  Christ.    In  the  first  quarter  of 

thia  century  similar  objections  were  urged  on  the  Con- 
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tinent,  in  particular  by  Bretschneider,  who,  however, 
afterwards  retracted  them.  The  mythical  theory  of 
Strauss  was  not  specially  directed  against  the  apostolic 
authority  of  this  gospel,  any  more  than  of  the  others; 
but  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  entire  credibility  of 
the  gospel  history,  it  necessarily  impugned  the  histori- 
cal character  and  apostolic  authorship  of  them  all. 
The  most  elaborate  attempt  to  establish  its  spuriousnoss 
has  proceeded  from  the  Tubingen  school  i  Baur,  and  his 
coadjutors  Lutzelbergen,  Schwegler)  who  would  trans- 
fer the  production  of  this  gospel  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  second  century,  and  account  for  its  appearance 
then  by  the  mediating  influence  of  Gnostic  specula- 
tion pressing  into  the  church,  and,  under  the  guise  of 
apostolic  history  and  discourse,  trying  to  reconcile  the 
discordant  elements  which  prevailed  in  it.  So  that,  ac- 
cording t<>  this  view,  the  writer  of  John's  gospel  (as  of 
many  other  books  of  the  New  Testament)  was  an  art- 
ful impostor;  and  Christianity  as  we  now  know  it  arose 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  as  the  result  of  a 
merely  human  and  intellectual  development,  not  only 
without  holiness  of  aim  or  purpose,  but  in  league  with 
deliberate  hypocrisy  and  fraud.  Such  a  monstrous 
scheme  needs  no  refutation  here,  and  the  less  so,  as  it 
has  well-nigh  ceased  to  attract  notice  in  the  land  of  its 
birth.  It  would  subordinate  the  facts  of  Christianity 
and  the  character  of  its  writings  to  the  mere  demands  of 
a  logical  process. 

Several  of  the  objections,  which  were  urged  against 
this  gospel  by  the  parties  just  referred  to  have  recently 
been  reproduced  by  Re~uan,  in  what  he  designates 
the  Vie  de  Jftu*,  but  what  has  been  more  fitly  called 
The  Romance  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  For  while  professing 
to  hold  by  the  historical  character  of  this  gospel,  as 
weU  as  of  the  others,  he  departs  from  such  a  view 
whenever  it  suits  his  purpose,  and  regards  them  as  in 
part  only  historical,  in  part  also  legendary.  The  gospel 
according  to  such  a  one  is  taken  by  him,  as  it  was 
anciently  by  Faust  us  the  Manicluean,  to  mean  simply 
after  the  style  or  mode  of  that  one  {tee  under  Gospel); 
but  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  considerable  parts 
from  other  hands;  while  still,  be  conceives  these  to  have 
been  made  so  early,  that  even  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 
latest  of  the  whole,  existed  substantially  in  its  present 
form  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  It  issued, 
he  conceives,  about  that  time  from  what  he  calls  "  the 
great  school  of  Asia  Minor,  which  attached  itself  to 
John,"  a  school,  namely,  of  Gnostic  disciples,  to  whom 
John  communicated  certain  reminiscences  of  his  own 
respecting  Jesus;  these,  it  is  supposed,  they  cast  into  a 
Gnostic  mould,  and,  employing  them  in  the  interests  of 
their  peculiar  views,  they  sent  the  result  forth  under 
the  name  of  John — though  it  presented  Jesus  in  a  very 
tlifferent  light  from  that  given  of  him  in  the  other 
gospels  (p.  xxxti  Such  a  gospel,  for  which  John  merely 
contributed  some  of  the  materials,  but  itself  properly 
the  fabrication  of  an  unscrupulous  coterie  of  F.phesian 
Gnostics,  yet  breathed  the  loftiest  spiritual  tone,  and 
rose  almost  immediately  to  the  highest  estimation  and 
influence  in  the  church,  and  that  too,  while  she  was 
resisting  to  the  uttermost  all  other  manifestations  of 
the  Gnostic  spirit,  and  had  still  amongst  her  members 
many  who  had  received  their  impressions  of  the  truth 
fresh  from  the  eye-witnesses  and  companions  of  the  Lord .' 
This  is  in  the  highest  degree  incredible:  and  the  mora 
so,  as  it  is  not  till  the  middle  or  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, that  the  Gnostic  spirit  could  (from  anything  we 
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know  of  its  history)  be  cone 


capable  of  even  male-  ]  are  of  a  very  different  class.  They  are  usually  addressed 


ing  such  an  attempt.    If  ever  made,  the  product  would 


that  of  thin  gospel,  which  w  equally  remarkable  for  its 
nit  uralness  and  simplicity,  and  for  tlic  deep  Hebraistic 
cast  of  its  thought  and  language — peculiarities  certainly 
found  elsewhere  than  in  any  school  of  Gnosticism. 
Even  EwaJd,  who  deals  so  arbitrarily  with  many  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  and  in  some  tilings  also  with  this 
gospel,  yet  holds  it  to  be  the  genuine  writing  of  the 
apostle  John;  and  regards  it  as  "to  us  important  and 
singularly  instructive  from  being  the  production  of  this 
very  author,  the  beloved  disciple  among  the  twelve, 
who,  though  not  trained  in  his  youth  to  learning  and 
book -making,  yet  in  advanced  age  determined  on  com- 
posing an  evangelical  narrative,  and  wax  capable  of 
making  one  so  wonderfully  complete.  For  that  the 
apostle  John  was  really  the  author  of  this  gospel,  and 
that  no  other  conceived  and  executed  it  than  he,  who 
in  every  age  has  l>ecn  known  as  its  author,  cannot  l>e 
doubted  or  denied  (however  often  it  has  been  so  in  our 
times  on  grounds  quite  foreign  to  the  matter):  on  the 
contrary,  to  whatever  side  one  looks,  all  grounds,  and 
traces,  and  memorial*  conspire  to  prevent  us  from  allow- 
ing any  such  doubt  to  obtain  serious  regard"  (Die 
Johannelsehe  SchrirUo,  L  p  43) 

There  are  points,  however,  urged  by  Renan,  as  they 
have  often  been  by  others,  which  call  for  some  degree 
of  attention.  There  are,  it  is  alleged,  certain  indica- 
tion of  a  metaphysical  turn  of  thinking,  savouring  of 
the  Gnostic  spirit  of  speculation,  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  natural  to  a  fisherman  of  Galilee,  or  likely  to 
have  found  expression  in  his  writings.  To  this  we 
would  merely  reply,  that,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
John  had  long  been  residing  at  Ephesus,  where  the 
Gnostic  tendency  began  early  to  show  itself;  that  while 
there  he  could  not  but  be  familiar  with  its  workings,  and 
that  nothing  was  more  likely,  ,t  priori,  than  that  he 
should  pronounce  his  judgment  upon  them,  while,  un- 
less we  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  inspiration  from  above,  we  can  consider  nothing 
more  likely  than  that,  in  treating  of  the  loftiest  themes, 
his  language  should  rise  fully  to  the  occasion. 

There  are  however  arguments  perhaps  more  difficult 
than  this;  and  the  principal  one  is  the  alleged  discre- 
pancy of  character  between  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
as  given  by  St.  John,  and  those  narrated  by  the  other 
evangelists,  especially  by  Matthew.  M.  Renan  ventures 
to  assert  this  difference  in  a  style  sufficiently  bold. 
He  savs,  "  The  difference  is  such  that  one  must  make 
a  decided  choice:  if  Jesus  spoke  an  Matthew  represents, 
he  did  not  speak  as  John  represents."  And  again  he 
says,  speaking  of  our  Lord's  discourses  as  told  us  by 
St.  John,  "The  mystical  tone  of  these  discourses  does 
not  in  the  least  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Jesus,  as  this  is  exhibited  in  the  synoptical 
gospels."  Now,  we  cannot  but  think  euch  a  mode  of 
arguing  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation.  We  fully 
admit,  and  none  can  help  admitting,  that  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  as  reported  by  St.  John  are  considerably  dif- 
ferent in  style  from  those  of  the  other  gospels;  but  yet 
we  consider  such  difference  to  be  little  more  than  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  The  discourses  in  the  other 
gospels  are  for  the  most  part  those  addressed  to  the 
multitude  at  large  (the  multitude  listening  in  ignor- 
ance), or  else  to  his  own  disciples  in  the  leas  advanced 
portion  of  their  course.    The  discourses  in  St.  John 


either  to  his  opponents —opponents  w  ho,  however  d**u 
tute  of  really  spiritual  discernment,  were  most  larg  <- 1  y  in- 
formed in  the  theology  or  theosophy  of  their  age;  or  die 
they  were  addressed  to  his  apostles,  or  his  tm  dearest 
friends  not  apostles,  and  in  moments  of  peculiar  ten- 
derness and  confidence.    In  the  other  evangelists  we 
find  occasionally  expressions  very  similar  in  character 
to  those  in  St.  John  (ag.  La.  x.  n,  zz,  with  Mat  u.  a,  mi 
perhaps  the  lamentation  oror  Jerusalem,  Lcl  ill  U,  to  I  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  little  greater  difference  in  the 
discourses  than  would  naturally  bo  expected  from  the 
difference  of  circumstances  and  of  bearers.  Farther 
than  this,  the  peculiar  disposition  of  St.  John  would 
lead  him  to  treasure  up  those  discourses  which  affected 
most  deeply  his  own  heart.    We  will  add  another 
thought.    What  would  a  Christian  man  deem  more 
likely  than  that  the  eye  of  our  great  Master  himself 
should  have  been  looking  upon  the  necessities  of  bis 
church  \    At  the  earlier  period  when  the  synoptic  p«- 
|*>ls  were  probably  set  forth,  it  is  likely  not  only  that 
little  positive  good  should  follow  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  deeper  discourses  of  the  Saviour,  but  actu- 
ally there  might  be  positive  injury,    believing,  at  we 
most  fully  do,  in  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  may  we  not 
consider  that  the  Spirit  operated  in  the  case  of  the 
earner  evangelists,  partly  ny  rtfirami.  Keeping  umi 
from  setting  forth  what  it  was  as  vet  too  soon  to  make 
known;  while,  in  the  Utter  days  of  the  beloved  Jifciplr. 
the  same  Spirit  otiened  and  revived  his  memory  to 
bring  forth  for  the  church  just  those  treasures  of  her 
heavenly  Master's  converse  of  which  she  was  beginning 
to  have  especial  need  1 

Even  in  regard  to  critical  taste  — that  exquisite  re- 
finement of  judgment  by  which  one  instinctively  per- 
ceives what  is  suitable  ami  becoming  in  thought  sad 
style — writers  of  the  school  now  referred  to  often  jrire 
forth  opinions  which  betray  their  false  position  and 
superficial  discernment.  M.  Renan  finds  "  nothing 
Hebrew,  nothing  Jewish"  in  the  style  of  our  Lord* 
discourses  as  given  by  John  (p  ixtt. )  Far  more  truly 
and  profoundly  Luthardt  says,  "The  whole  circle  of 
thought  and  imagery  in  the  gospel  of  John  has  its  root 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  its  pro- 
phecy "  (p.  st).  But  if  we  look  from  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression  to  the  thoughts  themselves,  tnisjudgments  are 
apt  to  be  made  by  those  writers  still  more 
wrong,  as  may  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  I 
inenta  they  sometimes  set  forth  with  the  actual  feeling* 
of  the  genuine  Christian.  They  find  fault  with  the 
disposition  which  appears  in  St.  John's  repreaentatins 
of  our  Lord  to  dispute,  to  enter  into  long  argumenta- 
tions, to  preach  himself.  Ice.,  as  if  the  occasions  were 
sought  for  the  purpose  of  discourse,  and  the  discourse 
thrown  into  artificial  or  even  harsh  forma,  such  at  any 
one  of  taste  must  see  to  differ  widely  from  the  delicww 
sentences  of  the  synoptiats  (Rensn.  p  xxxw  )  To  tks 
class  are  assigned  some  of  the  portions— such  as  rh  ia 
v.  and  even  xvii. — which 
of  all  times  have  ever  delighted  to  m edit 
found  among  the  most  precious  and 
ancea  of  their  divine  Master.  It  is  impossible  thai 
tieraons  who  occupy  the  wrong  point  of  view,  and  want 
the  spiritual  sense,  which  alone  can  enable  any  one  to 
sympathize  with  the  higher  aim  and  spirit  of  Jesoa, 
should  form  correct  judgments  in  regard  to  many  at  the 
matters  contained  in 
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And  so,  when  all  is  done  which  mere  dry  argument 
can  effect,  we  feel  as  if  the  matter  can  only  and  entirely 
be  let  at  rest  by  a  portion  of  the  same  Spirit  existing 
in  the  reader  which  we  believe  to  have  inspired  the 
beloved  evangelist.  Our  own  aetitiuienta  are  exactly 
conveyed  by  the  well-known  words  of  Origen,  to\mv 
rios  ToUvr  tlxtir  awapxV"  (Up  waauiv  ypatp&r  tirai  rd 
tvayyiXta,  tQp  5f  tuayytXiu/r  irapxhVT0  card  'Iwdrrrjr 
ti  ror  w»  odBeli  Sivarcu  Xapeir  (til  irartcuif  irl  to 
rrjfa  'IifffoO.  Erneati  (aa  quoted  by  Tholuckl,  calls 
(hit  gospel  The  heart  of  Christ.  Herder  exclaims,  "  It 
i$  written  by  the  hand  of  an  angel." 

II.  Date  and  Purpose  of  this  Gospel.— The  general 
tradition  of  the  early  church  seems  clearly  to  be,  that 
John  wrote,  or  at  least  put  forth,  his  gospel  at  Ephesus. 
This  is  stated  by  Irena-us  (Adr.  H»r  lti.  1)  in  a  passage 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Eusebius.  The  testimony  is 
repeated  by  Jerome  and  other  authorities.  Now  it 
t*  nearly  certain  that  St.  John  did  not  commence  his 
residence  at  Ephesus  till  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul, 
which  we  may  place  in  66;  and  thus  it  is  anyhow  very 
improbable  that  his  gospel  should  be  composed  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70. 

The  evidence  of  the  gospel  itself,  though  in  great 
part  negative,  seems  so  far  pretty  decisive.  The  fre- 
quent explanations  of  Jewish  customs  and  localities,  as 
well  as  the  translating  into  ( I  reek  some  very  ordinary 
Aramaic  words,  seems  clearly  t<>  point  out  that  this 
gospel  was  not  written  for  those  familiar  with  Palestine 
or  its  people.1  The  very  language  also  of  the  opening 
sentences,  and  evident  references  throughout  to  modes 
of  thought  by  no  means  Jewish,  but  much  resembling 
what  we  might  expect  to  be  common  among  the  philo- 
sophers of  Ephesus— tend  to  confirm  the  tradition. 

Aa  regards  the  date  of  the  gospel,  allowing  it  to  be 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion.    It  has  been  usual  to 
consider  the  gospel  as  written  a  little  before  or  a  little 
after  the  Apoealvpse — the  latter  being,  without  doubt, 
written  during  the  apostle's  banishment  at  Patmos. 
It  has  been  almost  universally  agreed,  and  indeed 
IrensBus  seems  expressly  to  assert  it,  that  this  banish- 
ment took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  who  died  in  96.    Hence  the  gospel  is  usually 
considered  aa  written  some  time  between  94  and  98; 
and  we  have  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  opinion  is 
correct.    Certain  critical  writers,  however,  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  style  of  the  gospel  is  so  very  much 
leas  Aramaic,  and  so  much  more  Hellenistic,  than  the 
hi  si.-  of  the  Revelation,  that  it  must  have  been  written 
greatly  after  the  latter,  when  the  apostle  had  resided 
much  longer  in  Ephesus.     They  therefore,  without 
much  altering  the  date  of  the  gospel,  consider  the 
banishment  at  Patmos  to  have  taken  place  at  a  greatly 
earlier  period — perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Gal  ha  (a.d.  68 
or  69).     For  ourselves  we  do  not  rest  much  weight 
these  arguments.    The  style  of  the  Apocalypse 
probably  preserved  throughout  to  correspond  with 
the  numerous  words  actually  addressed  to  St.  John  by 
the  inspiring  Spirit;  and  these  words  were  prol>ably 
Hebrew,  and  arranged  in  Hehrcw  form.    Being  also 
emphatically  the  prophetical  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  naturally  partook  more  of  the  style  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  as  it  freely  appropriates  their  imagery. 


•  A I  ford  fires  ch.  ».«,  13;  HI.  23;  ir.4;  r.  2;  vi.  4;  x.  22;  xi.  IS, 
40  U,  S«,  SS;  xrili.  I,  13,  S8;  xix.  13,  31. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  see  that  the  gospel  is 
remarkably  infused  with  the  character  of  the  Hellenistic 
school  It  certainly  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  complex 
character  of  Greek  syntactical  construction ;  turning 
continually,  an  lias  so  often  been  remarked,  upon  the 
particles  St  aud  oflv.  and  only  adopting  those  few  pecu- 
liarities of  i ;  reek  construction  with  which  a  very 
moderate  residence  in  Ephesus  would  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  writer.  Thus  perhaps  we  may  not  be 
wrong  in  considering  the  gospel  to  be  written  not  far 
from  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Apocalypse 
to  be  written  quite  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

The  next  question  which  will  naturally  come  before 
us  regards  the  especial  purpose  with  which  this  gospel 
was  written.  It  is  often  maintained  that  it  was  tn- 
tended  to  be  complemented  to  the  other  gospels;  and  as 
often  that  it  was  specially  intended  to  confute  certain 
heresies  then  arising  in  the  church.  In  both  these 
classes  of  supposition  there  is  probably  a  certain  degree 
of  truth;  though  neither  hypothesis  shows  fully  (nor 
in  fact  do  both  combined)  the  purpose  of  the  gospel. 
Alford  is  of  opinion  that  St.  John  had  never  actually 
seen  either  of  the  other  gospels;  but,  considering  the 
facility  of  communication  at  that  time  between  different 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  cannot  consider  this 
likely.  Still  we  do  not  think  that  his  gospel  was  for- 
mally intended  to  he  t  mere  supplementary  or  even  a 
complementary  work.  To  a  certain  degree,  of  course, 
such  is  the  case  with  it.  It  is  only  very  rarely  that 
he  enters  upon  ground  already  occupied  by  his  prede- 
cessors; and  usually  it  is  evident  that  this  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  some  discourse  of  our 
Lord  which  his  predecessor*  had  omitted.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  the  crucifixion  he  goes  over  much  of  the  same 
gronnd  with  the  other  evangelists;  but  then  he  intro- 
duces many  fresh  points  of  detail,  and  places  many 
things  already  narrated  in  a  clearer  light.  Still  the 
mode  of  writing  does  by  no  means  indicate  the  formally 
complementary.  It  does  not  sound  as  if  be  had  the 
other  gospels  before  his  eye,  or  even  in  his  immediate 
recollection,  when  he  wrote.  It  merely  conveys  to  us 
the  notion  tint  he  was  narrating  matters  with  which 
his  mind  was  full,  and  just  passing  by  that  portion  of 
events  of  which  he  had  the  general  impression  that  his 
readers  were  already  informed. 

With  regard  to  the  gospel  of  St.  John  as  written 
with  the  special  object  of  counteracting  heresy,  we  are 
inclined  to  take  the  same  moderate  view.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  long  before  the  death  of  St.  John  the  far- 
rago of  false  opinions,  ultimately  termed  Gnostic,  had 
begun  to  be  largely  diffused.  Philosophers  of  the  later 
Platonic  school  and  Jewish  metaphysicians  had  come 
into  contact  (particularly  at  Alexandria) ;  and  portions 
of  the  tenets  of  each  had  gradually  become  combined, 
and  formed  a  most  curious  system  of  theosophy.  Into 
this  mixture  ha/1  been  further  poured  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  Christian  doctrine;  and  the  result  of  this  triple 
combination,  leavened  possibly  with  some  fancies  from 
Persia  and  India,  had  been  a  varied  system  of  heresy, 
differing  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients. 
This  was,  it  is  pretty  clear,  making  great  havoc  of  the 
church;  and  had  especially  extended  its  influence  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  at  Ephesus,  whose  philo- 
sophers had  long  l«en  much  connected  with  those  of 
Alexandria.  Among  the  various  fancies  of  this  school, 
one,  and  |K>rhaps  the  most  constant,  was  that  matter 
was  essentially  evil,  and  that  the  generation  of  matter 
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wu  therefore  of  necessity  defiling.  I  n  practice  thia  no- 
tion seems  to  have  led  some  to  monastic  asceticism,  and 
to  have  been  made  by  others  an  excuse  fur  the  grossest 
sensuality.  Again,  the  effect  of  these  views  upon  be- 
lief of  Christian  doctrine  was  remarkable.  To  some  it 
seemed  absolutely  incredible  that  the  Messiah  should 
really  be  a  man— be  a  being  connected  with  matter, 
and  thus  essentially  impure.  They  therefore  con- 
sidered that  his  human  nature  was  utterly  unreal — 
that  he  merely  appeared  to  be  a  man,  and  merely  in 
appearance  suffered  and  died.  This  section  was  called 
the  Docetm.  Others  contended  that  Jesus  was  indeed 
man,  but  was  not  originally  the  Christ;  and  merely  be- 
came so  upon  his  baptism,  when  an  aeon — a  peculiar 
emanation  from  the  Father — descended  upon  him,  and 
rendered  him  the  anointed.  Hie  creation  of  the  world 
would,  according  to  the  same  system,  be  considered  as 
ill  suited  either  to  the  Messiah  or  to  the  great  and  good 
First  Cause.  It  was  therefore  pronounced  that  matter 
was  created,  neither  by  God  himself,  nor  by  any  im- 

aeon  a  good  way  removed  from  the  first  great  cause  of  ; 
all.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  here  to  enumerate  the 
various  forms  of  Gnostic  error.  Now  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  of  St.  John  these  notions,  whether 
they  ha.l  or  had  not  been  consolidated  into  regular 
systems,  were  assuredly  rife;  and  many  expressions  in 
Ills  go«|iel,  and  still  more  in  his  first  epistle,  are  so 
fully  contradictory  of  them,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  apostle  had  them  partially  before  his  mind  as 
he  wrote. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  gospel,  for  instance,  bo 
opposes  the  notion  of  the  Docetae,  ch  L  l«,  "The  Word 
was  (really  and  truly)  made  flesh."  To  their  errors, 
moreover,  the  strongest  opposition  is  made  bv  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  he  lays  down  all  the  details  of 
the  crucifixion,  and  the  especial  care  which  he  uses  in 
proving  the  actual  and  real  death,  t.g.  eh.  di m,3s 
Against  the  floating  notions  of  the  creation  being  an 
unholy  thing,  and  unworthy  of  being  the  work  of  a 
real  emanation  from  God,  we  have — "  All  things  were 
made  by  him,"  &c,  eh.  t.  3.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  an 
expression  in  the  introduction  to  this  gospel  which  is 
not  opposed  to  some  variety  or  other  of  Gnostic  error. 
Frequent  also  is  the  opposition  to  the  notion  that 
Jam  was  not  the  Son  of  God  and  equal  with  the 
Father;  e*  eh.  1 30;  xlr.  io;  rrll.  xj;  xx.  Ji. 

Tho  very  term  A0F02,  so  remarkably  introduced 
in  the  opening  of  the  gospel,  seems  not  improbably  to 
derive  its  origin  from  the  phraseology  which  these 
theosophiste  had  adopted.  The  A0TO2,  the  Word, 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  them  for  some  inferior 
emanation — for  some  aeon  of  lower  rank.  St.  John 
adopts  the  term;  but  raises  it  and  ennobles  it,  and 
applies  it  to  him  who  was  equal  with  the  Father.  On 
this  whole  subject  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  No.  vii.;  also  Dorner  on 
the  Person  of  Christ,  Introd. 

Thus,  then,  we  arc  fully  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
gospel  of  St.  John  was  in  some  degree  intended  to  be 
complementary  to  the  earlier  gospels,  and  also  was 
intended  in  some  degree  as  a  confutation  to  those 
Gnostic  notions  which  were  now  widely  disseminated. 
Still  we  do  not  consider  either  of  these  to  be  its  high- 
est or  its  principal  object.  The  principal  design  of  the 
writer  we  consider  to  have  been  perfectly  simple.  He 
was  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  his  course.    There  was 


much  to  be  told  concerning  his  divine  Master— much 
which,  if  not  told  by  himself,  could  not  be  told  at  all. 
There  were  errors  also  afloat,  and  becoming  daily  more 
numerous  and  more  corrupting;  and  those  cherished 
thoughts  and  those  beloved  discourses  of  his  Master 
which  lingered  as  yet  untold  in  the  apostle's  mind, 
were  many  of  them  exactly  calculated  to  confute  these 
errors— were  exactly  the  medicine  which  the  church 
required  to  recruit  her  strength,  and  to  cast  out  the 
principles  of  disease.    He  desired  to  leave  a  bequest  to 
the  church,  the  preciousness  of  which  should  never  be 
exhausted.    Accordingly  he  leaves  these  confidential 
discourses,  which  perhaps  could  scarcely  at  an  earlier 
period  have  been  made  public  with  advantage — these 
terrible  reproofs  of  powerful  opponents,  which  perhaps 
could  not  earlier  have  been  repeated  without  exciting 
undesirable  wrath;    and  with  these  be  couples  those 
blessed  thoughts  which  had  resulted  in  his  own  mind 
from  the  seeds  which  his  Lord  had  sown  there,  as 
made  to  fructify  and  increase  unto  perfection  by  the 
Lord  the  spirit .    Thus,  then,  without  denying  either 
the  complementary  character  of  this  gospel,  or  the 
intention  of  the  apostle  to  confute  certain  heresies,  we 
consider  that  beyond  these  he  had  a  simpler  and  s 
wider  purpose — the  showing  forth  the  glory  of  his 
Lord,  and  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

III.  Integrity  of  the  Gotpel. — The  question  respect- 
ing the  integrity  of  our  gospel,  as  it  stands  in  the 
English  Bible  and  the  received  text  of  the  original, 
has  respect  chiefly  to  two  passages.  The  first  is  ch. 
v.  4,  which  speaks  of  the  moving  of  the  waters  in  the 
pool  of  Betbesda  by  an  angel,  to  the  effect  of  impart- 
ing healing  virtue  to  the  person  who  first  thereafter 
plunged  into  them.  This  point  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed under  Bethesda — to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred— nothing  further  having  since  emerged  as  to 
the  evidence  on  either  ride,  excepting  that  the  Sinaitic 
MS.  (k),  by  omitting  the  passage,  must  now  be  added 
to  the  authorities  which  were  there  specified  as  advene 
to  its  genuineness. 

The  other  passage  embraces  the  last  Terse  of  ch.  vii. 
("and  every  man  went  to  his  own  house"),  and  the 
first  eleven  verses  of  ch.  viii.,  containing  the  account 
of  the  woman  who  bad  been  taken  in  adultery.  The 
authorities  here  singularly  vary.  Two  of  the  older 
Uncial  MSS.  A  and  C  are  defective  at  this  part  of 
the  gospel;  but  by  calculating  the  space  that  would  be 
required  for  the  other  portions,  Tischendorf  holds  it 
for  certain  that  neither  of  tbem  could  have  contained 
this.  He  therefore  reckons  against  the  passage  A,  B, 
C,  L,  T,  X,  A,  to  which  must  now  be  added  k  (but 
L  and  A  have  both  a  vacant  space  at  the  passage 
in  question,  showing  that  they  were  cognisant  of  its 
existence  in  certain  copies).  It  is  omitted  also  in  the 
titles  or  headings  prefixed  to  some  of  the  ancient  M&S., 
in  particular  A,  C,  A;  and  in  about  sixty  cursive 
MSS.;  also  in  the  better  copies  of  the  Peahito,  in  the 
Sahidic  and  Gothic  versions,  and  is  passed  over  by 
Origen,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Chrysostom,  Cyril, 
and  various  others  of  the  Greek  fathers;  in  like  man- 
ner by  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  among  the  Latins.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  found  in  D,  F,  G,  H,  K.  U,  I'.  also 
in  E,  M,  S,  A,  but  marked  with  asterisks  or  oboh  on  the 
margin  to  indicate  its  doubtful  character;  three  hundred 
cursives,  and  more,  exhibit  the  passage,  and  some 
besides  place  it  at  the  end  of  this  gospel,  or  of  the 
gospel  of  Luke.    Of  versions  the  Old  Latin,  the  Vul- 
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gate,  and  the  Ethiopic  contain  it;  and  among  the 
fathers,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome  that  he 
found  it  in  many  Greek  and  Latin  copies  (Adr.  Peiag. 
1L IT),  while  it  is  also  vindicated  by  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine— the  latter  attempting  to  account  for  its  omis- 
sion in  some  copies  (Do  Adult  ConJ  a  «,  7).  Certainly 
the  early  rise  after  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  general 
spread  of  the  ascetic  tendency,  must  have  operated 
against  either  the  fabrication  of  such  a  story,  or  its  too 
facile  recognition;  and  if  not  really  a  genuine  part  of 
this  gospel,  it  must  have  been  in  existence  at  a  very 
early  period.  As  might  be  supposed,  from  the  conflict- 
ing state  of  the  evidence,  opinions  have  been  much 
divided  respecting  it,  Most  of  the  Reformed  divines 
eyed  it  with  suspicion,  in  particular  Calvin,  Beza, 
Pellican,  Bucer,  Grotius,  &c,  also  Erasmus.  And  in 
recent  times  the  prevailing  tendency  among  biblical 
critics  has  undoubtedly  been  unfavourable  to  its  autho- 
rity—Lachmann,  Teschendorf,  Tregelles  concurring  in 
its  rejection  from  a  place  in  the  gospel  of  John;  Tre- 
gelles,  however,  still  holding  it  to  be  a  true  gospel 
narrative,  though  improperly  connected  with  this  par- 
ticular gospel.  Bat  the  passage  has  not  wanted  in 
later  times  its  strenuous  defenders;  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Lampe,  Mill,  BengeL  Michaelis,  Scholz, 
Hug,  Storr,  KuinoeL  Stier,  Ebrard,  Scrivener,  4c. 
Luthardt,  along  with  not  a  few  others,  in  particular 
Lucke,  Knapp,  Baumgarten,  Crusius,  Ewald,  hold  it 
to  be  a  genuine  apostolic  tradition,  but  probably  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  some  one  who  heard  it  from  John, 
or  from  one  of  the  other  evangelists.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  evidence  is  so  conflicting,  and  the  story  itself  comes 
in  so  abruptly,  that  the  relation  of  the  narrative  to  our 
gospel  must  be  pronounced  somewhat  doubtful,  while 
still  there  seems  good  reason  for  holding  the  facts  re- 
lated in  it  to  be  authentic. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  on  the  ground  of  diversity 
in  the  MSS.  or  versions  (for  here  all  are  substantially 
agreed  .  but  from  the  structure  of  the  gospel  itself, 
some  have  been  disposed  to  view  the  concluding  chapter, 
ch  ill .  as  not  properly  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel, 
but  a  kind  of  appendage  or  postscript  written  at  a  later 
date,  according  to  a  few  by  another  hand,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  most  by  the  evangelist  himself.  Certainly, 
the  two  last  verses  of  ch.  xx.  have  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  formal  conclusion  of  the  gospel,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  think  of  the  next  chapter  other- 
wise than  as  a  later  addition  to  the  narrative.  But  as 
both  the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  the  style  of  nar- 
ration, are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Ixxly  of  the 
gospel,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  marked  charac- 
teristics, there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  ascribing 
them  to  another  hand  than  that  of  the  apostle.  Even 
the  final  attestation  ("  this  is  the  disciple  which  testifi- 
eth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things;  and  we  know 
that  his  testimony  is  true;  and  there  are  also  ma  in- 
other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they  should 
be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  writ- 
ten") has  much  of  the  same  simple,  naive,  half-reveal- 
ing,  half- concealing  character,  which  discovers  itself  in 
■various  other  parts  of  the  apostle's  writings  (romp.  Gospel 

xui.  23-24,  KVtO.  1.'..  xix.  SB,  S4;  alto  ltt  Ep  I.  2,  3).     If  the  "  we 

know"  (Mafifp)  in  one  part  seems  to  imply  a  plurality 
of  persons  concerned  in  it,  the  "  I  suppose"  (ol/iai)  in 
another  carries  not  less  an  individual  aspect;  and  the 
probable  explanation,  we  conceive,  is  that  the  apostle, 


when  finally  delivering  up  his  written  testimony  to  the 
church,  did,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  those  about 
him,  and  with  their  approval,  confirm  the  whole  with 
this  seal  of  truthfulness  from  his  own  hand. 

IV.  A  nalgtit  of  Content*. — It  may  perhaps  be 
not  without  advantage  to  present  to  our  readers  an 
analysis  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  with  a  notice  of 
those  portions  of  our  Lord's  history  in  which  he  comes 
into  contact  with,  and  those  in  which  he  does  not  come 
into  contact  with,  the  other  evangelists.  We  may  first 
notice  the  prologue,  ch.  I  MA  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
original  glory  of  the  Word ;  introducing  also,  rer.  u, 
a  few  words  from  the  Baptist  in  testimony  of  his  pre- 
existence.  St.  John  upon  this  omits  all  mention  of 
the  birth  of  our  Lord,  of  his  circumcision,  and  of  his 
earlier  years;  and  at  once  passes  to  events  which  must 
have  taken  place  a  little  after  the  temptation  in  the 
wilderness.  He  tells  us  of  the  testimony  of  the  Bap- 
tist, as  given  to  the  deputation  from  the  council,  and 
afterwords  to  two  of  his  own  disciples,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances that  follow — the  attachment  formed  to 
Jesus  by  Andrew,  and  probably  by  John  himself,  by 
Peter  and  Philip  and  NathanaeL  ch  1. 19-U.  Upon  this 
wo  have,  ch.  it,  the  journey  of  Jesus  into  Galilee,  and 
the  miracle  at  Can  a,  with  our  Lord's  removal  from 
Canato  Capernaum;  the  speedy  return  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  passover,  with  the  first  purifying  of  the  temple, 
and  the  prediction  of  his  rearing  again  the  temple  of 
bis  body  in  three  days.  During  the  same  visit  to 
Jerusalem  took  place  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
ch.  lit  1-21.  Upon  this  our  Lord  appears  to  have  gone, 
ch.  iit  21.  from  the  metropolis  of  Judea  into  its  rural 
districts;  and  thus,  though  Jesus  and  the  Baptist  pro- 
bably did  not  meet,  their  disciples  came  into  contact 
with  each  other;  and  questions  arose  between  them 
which  led  to  the  noble  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  ch.  ill. 
23-30.  It  is  probable  that  soon  after  this  John  was  cast 
into  prison;  and  that  the  journey  which  our  Lord 
made  from  Judea  into  Galilee,  as  now  narrated  by  St. 
John,  is  the  same  with  the  journey  in  Mat.  iv.  12. 
The  fourth  chapter  is  occupied  with  this  journey  and 
its  circumstances— the  interview  with  the  SamiuiUn 
woman  and  with  her  fellow-townsmen  at  Sychar,  and 
the  wonderful  discourse  with  the  disciples  on  the  har- 
vest and  the  reapers.  To  this  is  added  in  the  same 
chapter  our  Lord's  short  residence  in  Galilee,  with  the 
healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum. 

The  fifth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  our  Lord's 
return  to  Jerusalem  to  a  festival  (probably  that  of 
Purim),  with  the  healing  of  the  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  and  the  sublime  discourse  with  the  Jews, 
who  were  offended  because  that  cure  was  accomplished 
on  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  matters  narrated  by  St.  John  have  been  hitherto 
such  as  were  passed  over  almost  entirely  by  the  other 
evangelists.  They  have  intervened  between  the  temp- 
tation and  the  point  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry, 
where  the  others  commence  their  narrative.  Upon 
this  there  appears  to  be  a  very  considerable  period  in 
that  ministry  which  St.  John  himself  pause*  over. 
There  seems  in  fact  no  point  of  contact  between  them 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Baptist  and  the  return  of  the 
twelve  from  their  mission.  In  the  sixth  chapter  we 
have  a  simple  and  short  account  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand,  and  of  our  Lord's  walking  upon  the 
water.  It  would  appear,  however,  as  if  this  narrative 
(common  as  it  is  to  the  other  evangelists),  was  merely 
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given  as  the  groundwork  of  the  discourse  with  the  half- 
believing  Galiheans  (probably  held  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum)  on  the  bread  of  life,  cart  a-u.  In  the 
few  remaining  verses  of  ch.  vi.  is  given  us  the  short 
discourse  with  the  twelve  as  to  whether  they  would 
forsake  him  like  many  other  of  his  former  disciples, 
the  earnest  testimony  of  Peter,  and  the  prediction  of 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  ch.  ri.  oft-71. 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  as  told  us  by 
St.  John,  is  the  Lord's  going  up  to  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles—probably the  last  festival  of  the  kind  before 
the  passover  at  which  he  was  crucified.  Many  events 
narrated  by  the  other  evangelists  had  prolwbly  occurred 
before  this  time  and  since  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand; and  none  more  remarkable  than  the  transfigura- 
tion, which  St.  John  passes  in  silence,  though  he  had 
himself  been  a  spectator  of  it.  Several  chapters  which 
follow  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with  various  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord.  The  discourse  with  his  brethren 
connected  with  his  journey,  eh.  rtL  i-»0;  and  his  discourse 
in  the  temple,  at  the  midst  of  the  feast,  as  to  his  divine 
mission,  ch.  *H.  h-m.  His  discourse  in  the  last  day  of 
the  feast  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  under  the  figure  of 
rivers  of  living  water.  This,  with  the  opinions  formed 
of  him  by  the  Jews  at  Large,  by  the  rulers,  and  by 
Nicodemus,  occupies  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  ch.  %u  37  ix 

For  reasons  already  stated  in  the  preceding  section, 
we  refrain  from  doing  more  than  simply  noticing  the 
account,  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  viii.,  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery.  Thereafter  follows  our  Lord's  dis- 
course in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  or  his  own  record, 
and  his  Father's  testimony  of  him,  ch.  rill.  12-20 ;  upon 
his  origin  and  his  departure,  tot.  21-M;  upon  their  vain 
boast  of  being  descended  from  Abraham,  while  they 
did  not  the  works  of  Abraham,  with  the  fact  that 
Abraham  himself  rejoiced  to  behold  by  faith  the  day 
of  Clirist,  vct.  33-iB. 

During  the  same  residence  at  Jerusalem  our  Lord 
gives  sight  to  the  man  who  was  born  blind;  and  upon 
the  rulers  casting  the  man  out  of  their  communion  for 
believing  on  Jesus,  he  points  out  that  he  had  come  for 
judgment  into  this  world;  and  proceeds,  apparently  on 
the  same  occasion,  to  speak  of  himself  as  the  good 
Shepherd,  and  to  lay  down  the  distinction  between  the 
hireling  and  him  whom  the  Master  had  indeed  sent,  ch. 

Ix.  1-41; 

Upon  this  is  added  a  discourse  of  our  Lord,  bearing 
upon  the  same  subject,  but  not  delivered  for  several 
months  afterwards,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  ch.  x. 
22-  38.  A  few  words  are  here  said  on  our  Lord's  with- 
drawing himself  to  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  rer  29-42, 
upon  which  follows  what  perhaps  is  the  most  remark- 
able event  in  the  whole  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
ami  which  yet  seems  entirely  passed  over  by  the  other 
evangelists — the  raising  of  Lazarus,  ch.  si  i-m.  A  suffi- 
cient reason  for  this  omission  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  fact  that,  when  the  earlier  gospels  were  put  forth. 
Lazarus  might  be  still  living,  and  his  enemies  still 
powerful,  so  that  public  notice  might  have  exasperated 
his  enemies,  and  liave  exposed  him  to 


The  machinations  of  the  Pharisees  against  Jesus,  and 
his  withdrawing  to  "a  city  called  Ephraim,"  are  men- 
tioned at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  ch.  xi.  47-54. 

A  vast  numl>er  of  most  interesting  circumstances  are 
narrated  by  the  other  evangelists,  and  omitted  by  St. 
John,  when  they  come  once  more  into  contact  (with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  St.  Luke,  who  probably  omits 


the  event,  from  having  given  us  a  somewhat  similar  one 
at  an  earlier  portion  of  his  history),  in  their  account  o( 
the  feast  at  Bethany,  and  the  anointing  by  Mary  of  Um 
Saviour's  feet,  eh.  su.  1-11.  Here  St.  John  differs  little 
from  Matthew  and  Mark,  except  in  his  greater  precision 
and  clearness  of  uarration.  The  solemn  entrv  into  Jem- 
is  told  us  by  all  the  four— but  Johni  in  this  in- 
,  touches  more  slightly  upon  the  circumstancci 
than  the  rest,  ch.  xU.  12-10  An  interesting  circumstance 
is  next  told  us  of  certain  Greeks  who  desired  to  see  our 
Lord— with  his  discourse  on  his  approaching  departure, 
and  the  voice  from  heaven,  ch.  su.  20-30.  And  again, 
after  a  short  interval,  a  few  words  on  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Jews  and  the  divine  truth  of  Christ,  ch  m.  34  an 

What  follows  of  St.  John  is  indeed  a  treasure  to  the 
church.  The  paschal  supper,  and  the  mystic  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet— the  denunciation  and  departure 
of  Judas,  and  the  warning  to  Simon.  This  forms  ch. 
xiii.  Then  the  wonderful  discourses  of  ch.  xir.  it. 
xvi.— his  own  departure,  with  the  promise  of  the  Com- 
forter— the  vine  and  the  branches,  with  comfort  under 
the  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  world — with  many 
other  sweet  and  precious  words.  Then,  in  ch.  xm. 
that  most  noble  specimen  of  prayer  and  intercesa**. 
which,  as  we  have  ween,  provokes  the  dislike  and  affected 
contempt  of  modern  pseudo-criticiam.  The  narrative 
of  the  crucifixion,  eh.  istft  xlx..  is  given  in  a  manner  pre- 
cisely in  unison  with  the  other  evangelists,  but  with 
some  additional  particulars.  The  account  of  the  resur- 
rection follows,  and  abounds  in  fresh  matter— the  ex- 
quisite narrative  of  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  of  his  condescension  to  the  incredulou* 
Thomas,  ch.11. 

Regarding  the  twenty- first  chapter  as  a  sort  of  port- 
script  to  the  whole,  but  a  postscript  from  the  apostle  1 
own  pen,  it  winds  up  the  narrative  with  some  twat 
interesting  and  important  notices.  The  last  time 
when  Peter  and  his  associates  were  engaged  in  their 
old  employment  of  fishermen,  the  Lord  making  what 
was  nearly  the  last  of  bis  interviews  with  them  •» 
nearly  resembling  what  had  occurred  in  one  of  hs» 
earliest — the  ardent  love  of  Peter — the  thrice-repeated 
tender  questioning,  and  thrice-repeated  charge  to  feed 
the  flock-the  semi -prophetic  hints  as  regards  Si.  John 
himself,  and  half- implied  reproof  of  the  cariosity  of 
Peter — these  form  the  touching  postscript  to  this  most 
interesting  of  all  the  gospels. 

[Bsstde  the  general  commentaries  on  the  whole  of  the  S«* 
Testament,  which  comprise  the  goapel  of  John,  Otero  are  no  Utu 
gospel  alone  s  grwat  many  works,  and  some  of  them  well  dmer* 
iitgof  consultation;  in  particular,  Lam|>e'»  great  work,  wniffc. 
though  partaking  of  tome  of  the  defects  of  the 
ptweeww.  also  in  a  high  degree  some  of  their  • 


B.Uuxtl  CbbinH:  of  Lucko,  of  Tboluck,  of  Lutfcardt,  1 
stenberg— the  two  latter  quite  recent,  and  greatly 
their  immediate  predecessor*  in  spiritual  insight  and 
of  view.  Expositions  have  also  appeared  in  English 
of  a  more  practical  nature,  those,  for  example,  at*  ] 
Sumner,  and  Jacobus.]  [r.  a] 

JOHN,  EPISTLES  OF.  Of  the  three  epistles  of 
St.  John,  the  first,  of  which  we  shall  speak  somewhat 
fully,  seems  to  have  l>een  at  once  received  by  the  church 
with  little  or  no  hesitation,  while  the  two  others  im 
for  a  time  considered  as  less  certain. 

GenuinentA*  and  authenticity  of  frwt  rpisffe— Poly- 
carp  (Ad  rhlUnp.  e.  7),  employs  the  words,  rot  yifittl* 
u  r)  ouo\rr,  jj  'lijaovr  Xpurr6t>  ir  vaptl  Aij\i<ff>oi.  srv 
Xpurrh  ion*  (for  whosoever  does  not  confess  that  Jess* 
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Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  U  antichrist),  which  seems 
evidently  to  refer  to  1  Jn.  iv.  3.  Papias  is  said  by 
Kiuebius  (II.  K.  HI.  »).  to  have  given  his  testimony  to 
this  epistle,  and  I  reuse  us  to  have  frequently  made  quo- 
tations  from  it  (it.  K.  t.  h).  We  have  also  the  testimony 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  Tertullian,  of  Cyprian,  of 
Origen;  after  whose  time  consent  seems  universal. 
The  Peschito,  the  Syrian  version,  made  probably  at  the 
of  the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  second  oentury, 
this  epistle,  though  it  omits  the  second  epistle 
of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  We  may  thus  consider  the  external  evi- 
dence as  complete. 

As  regards  the  internal  evidence,  the  difficulty  is 
even  still  less.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  epistle 
without  being  struck  with  its  strong  resemblance  to  the 
gospel  of  St.  John.  It  seems  evident  that  the  writer 
of  each  had  the  same  class  of  opponents  in  his  mind— 
those  who,  like  the  DoceUc.  denied  the  true  humanity 
of  Christ ;  those  again  who  denied  that  the  man  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  and  Son  of  God ;  and  those  who,  under 
pretence  of  being  his  disciples,  were  habitually  living 
in  violation  of  his  commands.  The  very  style  also  and 
manner  of  the  epistle  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  iden- 
tity with  the  gospel.  In  both,  the  same  deeply  loving 
and  contemplative  nature;  in  both,  a  heart  completely 
imbued  with  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour ;  in  both,  also, 
the  same  tendency  to  abhorrence  of  those  who  opposed 
his  Lord. 

Remarkable,  too  (to  use  the  words  of  Ebrard),  is  the 
' '  similarity  of  the  circle  of  ideas  in  both  writings.  The 
notions,  light,  lift,  darkness,  truth,  lie,  meet  us  in  the 
epUtlo  with  the  same  broad  and  deep  meaning  which 
tbey  bear  in  the  gospul ;  so  also  the  notions  of  propi- 
tiation (iAaruot),  of  doing  righteousness,  sin,  or  iniquity 
(oaa/mcc,  amydav) ,  and  the  sharply  presented  anti- 
theses of  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  lie,  life  and 
death,  of  loving  and  hating,  the  love  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  world,  children  of  God  and  of  the  devil,  spirit  of 
truth  and  of  error. "  In  short,  in  whatever  way  we  ex- 
amine both,  whether  as  to  their  peculiarities  of  language 
or  of  thought,  whether  as  to  the  disposition  and  char- 
acter of  the  writer,  or  of  the  Saviour  whom  they  each 
represent,  we  must  arrive  without  doubt  at  the  conclu- 
that  the  epistle  and  the  gospel  had  one  and  the 


Time  and  place  at  tchich  it  teas  written,  and  for  tchat 
readers  it  teas  intended.— As  regards  its  date,  there  have 
been  great  differences  of  opinion.  It  has  not  been 
unusual  to  refer  it  to  the  year  68,  or  thereabout.  This, 
however,  seems  to  arise  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  it 
must  have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
This  notion  seems  partly  derived  from  the 
l  it  is,  "  It  is  the  last  time"  which  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  period  immediately  before  our 
Lord's  coming  to  execute  judgment  upon  that  apostate 
city.  We  confess  we  see  no  force  whatever  in  this 
conclusion.  Again,  it  has  been  assumed  by  some 
authors  as  well  nigh  certain,  that,  if  the  epistle  had 
been  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  St. 
John  would  have  made  allusion  to  that  event.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  rather  of  opinion  that  both  the  gospel 
and  epistle  were  written  towards  the  year  08 ;  and 
between  70  and  9S  there  would  evidently  have  been 
space  enough  for  the  dying  away  of  the  impression 
made  even  by  so  considerable  an  event  as  the  fall  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  Judaea. 


The  general  belief  of  antiquity  seems  to  be  that  the 
epistle  was  published  at  Ephesus.  Epiphanius,  Iremeus, 
as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  ChryBostom,  and  others,  appear 
to  agree  in  this  testimony ;  and  though  there  was  a 
tradition  somewhat  widely  diffused  that  the  gospel  and 
epistle  were  both  written  in  Patmos,  during  the  apostle's 
exile  there,  yet  this  need  not  interfere  with  the  other 
view.  In  fact,  several  ancient  writers  state  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  gospel  (and  jwrhaps  his  epistle  too), 
while  he  was  in  Patmos,  but  published  it  at  Ephesus, 
having  sent  it  thither  by  means  of  his  ayawyrbt  *al 
(•Mhligpt,  the  deacou  Gaius  (.Ebrard,  Iotrod.  to  hU  Commen- 
tary, hoc.  v.) 

As  regards  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  especially 
intended,  we  have  very  little  to  say.  We  believe  that 
this  epistle  was  catholic  in  a  more  complete  sense  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  those  usually  distinguished  by 
that  name.  There  is  indeed  an  expression  in  some 
editions  of  Augustiue  which  might  lead  us  to  believe 
that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Parthians.  Au- 
gustine ap|jears,  after  quoting  1  Jn.  iii.  2,  to  represent 
the  wonls  as  spoken  a  Joanna  in  tpittold  ad  Partho*. 
There  seems,  however,  great  doubt  w  hether  these  words 
were  originally  written  by  Augustine  at  all,  and  whether 
the  word  Partho*  is  not  cither  an  error  of  transcription 
for  Pathwio*  (the  people  of  Patmos),  or,  as  others  have 
conjectured,  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  vaf.9ivov%, 
"  young  Christians,  yet  uncorrupted  both  as  to  fleshly 
and  spiritual  fornication."  At  all  events,  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  our  epistle  was  not  addressed  to  the 
Parthians ;  and  as  it  has  no  distinctive  signs  whatever 
of  being  directly  addressed  to  any  one  individual  church, 
we  may  consider  it  purely  kqOoXikJ),  and  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  large. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  with  regard  to  this 
work,  that  it  has  little  or  no  sign  of  being  an  epistle  at 
all— that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  epistolary  form, 
and  merely  a  general  essay  or  treatise  intended  for 
universal  circulation  within  the  church.  If  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  in  no  degree  detract  from  its  validity. 
We  do  not,  however,  think  that  it  is  so.  He  aims  at 
the  benefit  of  the  church  universal ;  but,  to  a  certain 
degree,  through  the  medium  of  individual  churches, 
with  whose  state,  dangers,  and  hopes,  he  was  especially 
conversant.  We  are  not  absolutely  confident  of  this, 
but  there  are  expressions  which  lead  us  to  such  a  view. 
There  seems  to  be  an  express  relation  between  the 
writer  and  the  readers,  ch  II  27;  t.  u,  He  seems  to  be 
writing  to  a  definite  class,  whose  faith  he  knows,  ch.  II. 
so,  *c  j  It.  4;  some  body  of  men  whose  history  is  in  his 
immediate  thought,  ch  U.  19,  and  which  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  warn  against  specific  dangers,  ch.  il.  is, J6;  It  i.4c  ; 

The  general  stvle.  too,  is  scarce  suited  to  a 
mere  treat  if.  To  use  a  sentiment  of  Dustcrdieck, 
quoted  by  Ebrard,  "  With  all  its  regularity,  there  reigns 
throughout  a  certain  easy  naturalness,  and  that  un- 
forced simplicity  of  composition  which  harmonizes  best 
with  the  immediately  practical  interest  and  paraclctic 

I  tendency  of  an  epistle." 

There  is  an  opinion  of  Ebrard,  so  plausible,  and  in- 
deed so  interesting,  that  we  think  it  desirable  to  notice 
it.  He  considers  that  this  epistle  has  in  it  the  character 
of  an  epistle  dedicatory,  of  an  address  to  the  churches 

j  intended  to  accompany  the  gospel.  The  nature  of  the 
work— really  an  epistle,  but  with  little  of  the  epistolary 
form,  would  be  consistent  enough  with  this  hypothesis; 

1  and  its  most  marked  union  in  spirit  with  the  gospel 
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would  favour  the  notion  also.  For  the  working  out  of 
the  thought,  we  must  refer  to  Ebrard  himself,  the  fourth 
Motion  of  whose  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the 
epistles  of  St.  John  (on  the  relation  of  the  epistle  to  the 
goff|Hsl),  is  to  ua  peculiarly  interesting.  At  all  events, 
we  may  very  readily  conceive  the  aged  apostle  to  have 
penned  this  epistle  immediately  after  he  had  completed 
the  gospel,  when  his  whole  tool  was  penetrated  with 
the  recollections  of  his  Lord,  whde  not  unoccupied  with 
the  peculiar  dangers,  errors,  and  necessities  of  the 
church,  sixty  years  after  his  Lord's  departure  to  his 
glory. 

A  nalutit.— An  analysis  of  this  beautiful  epistle  we 
find  it  by  no  means  easy  to  supply;  nor  indeed  are  we 
at  all  sure  that  any  precise  system  of  arrangement  was 
intended.  Calvin,  in  his  argument  to  his  commenUry 
on  this  epistle,  after  describing  the  various  matters 
which  are  treated  in  it,  says — "  Verum  nihil  horum 
continui  aerie  facit.  Nam  sparsim  dooendo  et  exhort- 
ando  varius  est."  The  following  slight  attempt  may 
perhaps  suftice. 

He  asserts  the  pre-exiatent  glory  and  the  real  hu- 
manity of  our  Lord,  in  opposition  to  false  teachers,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  the  church,  eh.  L  1-7.  The  sinfulness 
of  man,  and  the  propitiation  of  Christ — this  propitiation 
licing  intended  to  stir  us  up  to  holiness  and  love,  ch.  1.  s- 
U,  17;  Jesus  and  the  Christ  asserted  to  be  one,  in  op- 
position to  the  false  teachers,  ch.  11  The  third 
chapter  seems  devoted  to  the  singular  love  of  God,  in 
adopting  us  to  be  his  sons,  with  the  happiness  and  the 
duties  arising  out  of  it,  especially  the  duty  of  brotherly 
love,  eh  lit.  The  fourth  chapter  is  principally  occupied 
with  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  from  that  of  false  teachers,  and  of  anti- 
christ, with  repeated  exhortations  to  "love  as  brethren," 
ch.  l».  The  apostle  then  shows  the  connection  between 
faith,  renewal,  love  to  God  and  to  the  brethren,  obedi- 
ence and  victory  over  the  world ;  and  concludes  with  a 
brief  summary  of  what  had  been  already  said,  ch  t. 

Integrity  of  the  epittle. — Two  passages  in  this  epistle, 
as  they  stand  in  what  is  called  "  the  received  text," 
differ  from  the  texts  found  in  the  better  manuscripts, 
and  in  all  recent  critical  editions.  One  is  the  second 
clause  of  ch.  ii.  23,  "  He  that  confesseth  the  Son  hath 
the  Father  also"  (6  eVc-Xcyw*  to*  ul6v  cat  top  ■waripa 
tX't),  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  received  text, 
but  is  exhibited  in  codices  ABC,  beside  many  others, 
also  in  the  ancient  versions,  and  generally  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  title  to  a  place  in  the  text.  It  had  doubtless  dropped 
out  in  a  few  MSS.  (among  which  are  only  two  uncial 
GK)  from  the  preceding  clause  ending  with  the  same 
words,  which  the  eye  of  the  copyist  confounded  with 
those  of  tho  suoeeding  clause,  and  so  passed  on  to  the 
next  verse.  In  the  English  Bible  the  clause  is  retained, 
though  printed  in  italif$,  as  if  it  were  only  inserted  to 
complete  the  sense.  It  ought  to  be  printed  in  the 
ordinary  type. 

The  other  passage  is  one  that  has  given  rise  to  a 
more  lengthened  controversy  than  perl  taps  any  other 
single  text  of  Scripture.  It  is  that  which  refers  to  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses,  eh. ».  7,  and  runs  thus— the 
words  within  brackets  forming  the  disputed  portion— 
"0t«  rpeh  tlciv  ol  iiapTvpovmi  [h  ry  oepcvw  0  warijp,  6 
\6;  OS,  Kal  TO  6;  toy  Tmia  Kal  OITCK  ol  rpth  tv  tlat.  Kof 
rpeit  tlffw  ol  ftafrrvpovrm  tV  rfj  777],  to  rvtvfta,  Kal  to 
OSwp,  xal  rb  atpa-  koI  ol  rptit  tit  to  h  tUrw.  In  English 


thus — "There  are  three  that  bear  record  [in  heaves, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one;  and  there  arc  three  that  bear  record  on 
earth],  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood;  and 
these  three  agree  in  one."  Perhaps  few  controvertie* 
have,  in  their  time,  been  more  zealous  or  more  elaborate. 
At  present,  we  believe,  there  are  not  many  learned  1 
who  will  deny  that  the  words  in 
la  ted,  though  they  will  admit  the  interpolation  to  be 
early,  and  probably  will  consider  it  aa  made  with  no 
dishonest  intent. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  much  as  follows.  There  is 
not  one  Greek  MS.  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  which  contains  the  doubtful 
words.  It  is  said  that  of  the  various  codices  of  the  six- 
teenth century  itself,  only  four  contain  the  word*— 
that,  of  these,  one  is  a  copy  from  the  Complutenaan 
Polyglot,  and  with  regard  to  the  other  three  there  u 
reason  to  believe  they  received  the  words  by  retranala- 
tion  from  the  Vulgate.  Erasmus,  when  attacked  by 
Stunica,  one  of  the  four  editors  of  the  Complutenaian 
Polyglot,  for  omitting  the  clause  (aa  he  did  in  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  Greek  Testament,  though  be 
inserted  it  in  the  third,  as  he  says,  "to avoid  calumny") 
challenged  his  opponent  to  produce  his  authority  for 
inserting  it.  Stunica,  in  reply,  made  no  appeal  to 
Greek  MSS  ,  but  affirmed  that  the  Greek  were  corrupt, 
and  that  the  Vulgate  contained  the  truth — a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  clause  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
mass  of  MSS.  which  were  collected  for  the  use  of  the*- 
editors  by  the  great  influence  of  Cardinal  Xiroene*. 

It  appears  also  that  the  clause  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  old  tertians,  the  Peschito,  Arabic,  Coptic, . 
nor  indeed  in  Latin  copies,  down  to  a.d.  600. 
the  ante-Niccne  fathers  none  appears  to  mention  it  but 
Cyprian.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  absolutely  certain 
that  even  he  is  referring  to  this  passage.  Very  soon, 
however,  after  his  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Latin 
ecclesiastical  writers  do  frequently  refer  to  it.  We 
seem  therefore  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  among 
the  Greek  and  eastern  churches,  the  clause  was  abso- 
lutely unknown ;  that  perhaps  before  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  it  was  introduced  as  a  gloss  into  the  mar- 
gin of  some  copies  of  Latin  versions,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally found  its  way  into  the  Latin  text ;  while,  in  later 
ages,  it  was  translated  from  the  Latin,  and  introduced 
into  some  of  the  more  modern  Greek  codices. 

Did  apace  permit,  we  might  go  into  the  internal  evi- 
dence on  each  side  of  the  question.  This,  however, 
could  scarcely  be  done  in  few  words,  and  does  not  seem 
to  add  much  to  us.  The  whole  question  may  be  studied, 
among  other  authorities,  in  the  well-known  work  of 
T.  Hart  v,  U  Home,  and  in  the  editiona  of  the  Greek 
Testament  of  Aford  and  Teschendorf,  to  which  mav  be 
added  Person's  Letters  to  Travis,  and  Bishop  Turton'. 
Vindication  of  Porson. 

We  candidly  confess  that  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  clause  is  interpolated  with  anything  but  plea- 
sure. We  are  confident  that  no  dishonesty  was  uv 
tended ;  that  a  gloss,  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  St.  John, 
was,  with  the  most  upright  views,  placed  in  the  margia 
of  some  Latin  copies,  and  came,  by  mistake,  rather 
than  by  fraudulent  design,  to  l>e  received  by  d<vTw* 
into  the  text ;  and  it  Is  with  a  kind  of  melancholy  feel- 
ing that  we  part  with  what  tho  western  church  has 
received  as  a 
hundred  years. 
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SicojfD  and  Third  Epistles  of  St.  John.— Thaw 
two  epistles  may,  on  one  account  at  least,  be  properly 
ejupled  together ;  there  having  never  been  any  dispute 
u  to  their  being  the  work  of  the  same  author.  On 
other  points  with  regard  to  them  we  only  wish  there 
were  the  same  freedom  from  disputation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  were  the  work  of  the  same  writer  as  the  first  epistle. 
It  is  probable  that  the  expression  6  wptepirrepot  (the 
elder)  has  done  much  to  cause  this  doubt,  and  to  suggest 
the  notion  that  they  were  the  work  of  one  John  the  pres- 
byter, whose  sepulchre  is  stated  by  Jerome  »x>  exist,  or 
st  least  to  be  pointed  out  as  existing,  at  Ephesus  in 
his  time.  One  is  tempted  to  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  very  existence  of  this  John  the  Presbyter  were 
ever  satisfactorily  established;  and  whether  the  various 
traditions  concerning  him  were  not  mere  fancies,  taking 
their  primary  origin  from  the  peculiar  title  which 
our  author  has  assumed.  For  ourselves,  we  view  this 
title  as  little  more  remarkable  than  that  adopted  by 
St.  Peter  (A  ffvfiwpttrpOrtpos,  l  Pe  r  \);  while  the  sup- 
pression of  his  own  name  seems  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  St.  John. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  epistles  were  long 
placed  among  the  A  ntiUgomena— those  works  which 
were  not  with  confidence  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon. 
This  is  stated  in  effect  by  Eusebius  (n  E  ill  u),  who 
speaks  of  them  as  "the  so-called  second  and  third 
epistles  of  John,  whether  they  are  the  work  of  the 
evangelist,  or  of  some  other  person  of  the  same  name." 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Eusebius  they  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  ecclesias- 
tical writers.    Irenaeiis  (Adr  Hwr  I  1(0)  speaks  of  John, 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  pronouncing  his  judgment 
against  them  [i.e.  certain  heretics),  and  wishing  "that 
none  should  bid  them  God-speed;  for  he  (says  he)  that 
wishes  him  God-speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds," 
t  Jn  io,u.    Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  seems,  cites  the 
first  epistle  thus:  Iwcbm;*  iv  rjjntl{otn  iirnrro\fj~ thus 
evidently  showing  that  he  knew  of  other  and  less  im- 
portant epistles.    Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius  (II  E  rii.  s-.),  speaking  of  John's  habit  of 
never  naming  himself  in  his  writings,  says,  that  "  not 
even  to  what  are  handed  down  to  us  as  the  second  and 
the  third  epistles  [ovSi  «V  rj)  Stvr4pa  <p<ponirn  luidiwou 
xal  rplrn)  is  the  name  of  John  expressly  ap|>ended: 
but  without  a  name  the  elder  (6  wpttpOrtpoi)  is  writ- 
ten." 

A  few  instances  more  of  direct  testimony  might  be 
brought  forward  of  thiB  early  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Peschito  appears  to  have  omitted  these 
epistles,  while  Origen  and  one  or  two  more  speak  of 
their  authorship  with  doubt. 

In  the  middle  ages,  it  would  appear,  there  was  no 
question  entertained  upon  the  subject,  till  Erasmus 
revived  the  notion  of  their  being  the  work  of  John  the 
Presbyter.    For  ourselves,  we  confess  we  see  Uttle  in 
the  whole  discussion  but  proofs  of  the  caution  which 
the  church  employed  in  admitting  works  into  her  canon; 
while  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  for  these  two 
brief  epistles  long  to  have  remained  concealed  in  the 
possession  of  the  families  of  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  addressed;  and  upon  their  public  exhibition,  for  the 
church  to  hesitate  for  a  time  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
proofs  of  their  authenticity.    As  to  internal  evidence, 
there  is  little  which  needs  be  said.    There  appears  never 
to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  third  epistle  being  by 
Voi-.  L 


the  same  writer  as  the  second;  while  that  second 
epistle,  though  written  with  every  appearance  of  case 
and  naturalness,  is  in  fact  very  much  in  character  like 
an  abridgment  of  the  first  epistle;  and  looks  like  the 
letter  of  one  who  was  writing  to  a  private  friend  at  a 
time  when  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  thoughts  which 
he  had  just  been  more  fully  communicating  to  the 
church  at  large. 

Time  and  place  of  writing,  and  for  vhat  readen  in- 
tended.— If  our  opinions  are  correct  as  to  the  second 
epistle  of  John  being  written  while  the  writer's  mind 
was  still  imbued  strongly  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
first;  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  second  and  third 
epistles  were  written  nearly  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
of  course  refer  them  both  to  the  same  period  of  the 
apostle's  life  as  that  in  which  he  wrote  the  first  epistle, 
and  to  the  same  place— i.e.  we  must  consider  that 
they  were  probably  written  at  Ephesus,  and  about  the 
year  08. 

As  to  their  intended  readers,  in  the  case  of  the  third 
epistle  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Gaius — who,  however,  Gaius  might  be  is 
uncertain.  We  read,  Ac.  ilx  20,  of  Gaius,  a  man  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  travelling  with  Paul;  and,  Ac.  xx  4, 
of  Gaius  of  Derbe;  l  Co  t.  u,  of  Gaius,  an  inhabitant 
of  Corinth;  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
probably  was  written  at  Corinth,  of  the  same  man,  as 
"  Gaius,  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  church,"  Ro.  xri  a. 
To  this  last  Gaius,  from  the  commendation  bestowed 
by  St.  John  also  on  his  hospitality,  3  Jn  s,  fl.  we  should 
naturally  be  inclined  to  assign  this  epistle.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  recollect  that  scarcely  any  name 
was  more  common  than  Gaius  or  Caius;  while  itcrhaps 
nearly  forty  years  might  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  to  that  of  the  tliird  epistle 
of  St.  John. 

The  question  to  whom  the  second  epistle  was  writ- 
ten is  not  nearly  so  plain.  It  is  addressed  inXticrji 
Kvpla,  Kal  roit  rtKvott  avrrp.  The  riKva  are  mentioned 
again  in  the  fourth  verse;  and  Kvpia,  in  the  vocative, 
occurs  in  the  fifth  verse.  Further  than  this  we  have 
in  the  last  verse,  ra  r4iam  rr}t  d5t \0f;j  cov  tt}*  ^itAt/rrjjt. 

Opinions  upon  tho  question  who  the  person  is  who 
is  thus  addressed  have  been  very  various.  Some  have 
been  of  opinion,  with  our  own  translators,  that  it  means 
the  elect  lady;  and  have  considered  that  the  person 
addressed  was  some  private  friend  of  St.  John— a 
Christian  lady  of  eminent  excellence,  and  perhaps  con- 
siderable influence.  Others,  adopting  the  same  trans- 
lation, have  thought  that,  under  the  figure  of  "the 
elect  lady  and  her  children,"  the  church  of  Christ  was 
intended,  with  its  various  individual  members- the 
"elect  sister"  being  perhaps  the  church  at  Ephesus; 
while  others  have  made  the  "elect  lady"  to  mean  some 
definite  Christian  church;  though  they  have  differed  as 
to  what  church  was  intended— whether  Corinth,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Jerusalem. 

There  are  however  other  difficulties  l<esidcs  these — 
difficulties  of  translation  as  well  as  of  interpretation. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  very  many  that  one  of  the  two 
words,  €K\(Krfj  Kvpla,  is  to  he  taken  as  a  proper  name, 
though  which  of  the  two  is  not  so  clear.  Some  would 
render  it  "the  lady  Eclecta"-an  opinion  which  seems 
to  us  not  easy  to  maintain,  when  we  consider  that  her 
sister  is  also  called  eVrXexriJ.  and  that  it  is  scarcely  likely 
either  that  the  two  sisters  should  both  be  named 
Eclecta,  or  that  the  same  word  should  be  UBed  in  one 
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case  oh  an  adjective,  and  in  the  other  as  a  proper 
name.  Other*  are  of  opinion  (and  we  are  inclined  upon 
the  whole  to  think  they  are  in  the  right),  that  npla  u 
in  fact  the  proper  name,  and  that  the  address  of  the 
epistle  should  be  rendered,  "  To  the  elect  Cyria."  An 
objection  has  been  made,  that  in  t Li  •  case  it  would 
have  been  expressed,  not  UXt^fj  mplft  but  itvplq.  rfi 
iicXtKTji— as  in  the  thinl  epistle  it  stands  r<xita»  rut 
&yan)T$.  Wo  fancy,  however,  that  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully argued  that  this  objection  is  irrelevant  We 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  person  addressed  is  any- 
how an  individual  female;  and  tliat,  more  probably 
than  otherwise,  Cyria  was  actually  her  name. 

Of  epistles  so  short  it  seems  needless  to  give  an 
analysis.  The  second  epistle,  as  we  have  said  already, 
seems  to  contain  little  more  than  an  epitome  of  the 
first,  though  given  in  a  natural  and  familiar  form. 
The  third  eputle  commends  the  piety  and  hospitality 
of  Gaius,  especially  as  shown  to  faithful  teachers;  com 
plains  in  vehement  language  of  the  opposition  of  Dio- 
trephes;  and  alludes  to  the  excellent  character  borne 
by  Demetrius.  Of  these  two  men  we  appear  to  know 
absolutely  nothing. 

[Comparatively  few  a«|iarate  com  men  Uric*  h»Te  been  pub 
lMied  on  the  Epistle*  of  John;  bat  Ebnird*  may  be  regarded 
M  «uch,  though  published  in  continuation  of  OUhauaens  General 
Commentary,  forming  in  English  ]*rt  of  Clark's  fore  .pi.  Uto 
loyxal  i.lWy;  Du-terdU-ck-.  (lsii),  LUcke.  3d  edit.  (1850). 
forming  a  considerable  improvement  upon  former  editions;  and 
Huthers,  in  Moyer'i  General  Comm.]  [T.  s  ] 

JOI  ADA,  the  contracted  form  of  Jehoiada,  but  in 
that  form  appears  as  the  name  of  a  high-priest,  son  of 
Eliashib,  who  lived  not  very  long  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  whose  son  married  the  daughter  of  San- 
ballat  the  Iforonite,  No.  xi.  tt 

JOTAKIM,  the  contracted  form  of  Jkhoiakim,  son 
of  Jeshua  the  high -priest,  and  hi*  successor  in  office, 
Ne.  m  io, 

JOI'ARIB,  the  contracted  form  of  Jehoiarib,  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  the  priesthood,  No.  xL  10; 
xll. also  the  name  of  two  others  belonging  to  different 
tribes,  Nc.  xi.  6;  K*r.  »ili.  la. 

JOK'SIIAN  [fowler],  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Kelu- 
rah,  the  father  of  Sheba  and  Dcdan,  Oe.  xx*.  1.2.  It  is 
by  these  sons,  rather  tlian  by  Jokshan  himself,  that  we 
obtain  any  trace  of  the  future  residence  and  destiny  of 
his  race.    (Sue  under  Dedax  and  Sheba). 

JOKTAN  [n/utU  be  diminithed],  one  of  the  two  sons 
Of  Ek-r,  Go.  x  2s.  The  offspring  of  Joktan  indicate  any- 
thing but  diminution  or  littleness;  for  be  appears  as  the 
father  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  sons — Almodad,  Sho- 
leph,  Ac,  wh<>:e  dwelling  is  said  to  have  been  "  from 
Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east." 
The  position  of  Mesha  is  unknown;  but  Sephar  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  same  as  Zhafar,  or  Zafari  (nee Go*.  The*.), 
an  old  Hiinyaritic  royal  city,  a  sea- port  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  on  the  east  side  of 
Yemen.  It  was  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  ancient 
traffic  that  was  carried  on  between  India  and  Arabia 
From  the  specification  of  this  local  boundary  in  the  far 
south  of  Arabia,  and  the  names  of  several  of  his  sons 
(such  as  Sheba,  Ophir,  Havilah),  Joktan  is  regarded  as 
the  parent  of  the  primitive  races  that  peopled  the  south 
of  Arabia  His  name  is  still  preserved  among  the 
Arabs,  but  takes  the  form  Kacht&n.  These  Kachtanite 
Arabs  themselves  claim  to  be  among  the  earliest  settlers 
in  Arabia;  ami  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  both  a  pretty 
extensive  dominion  ami  an  active 


tained  by  them  for  many  a  generation.  (But  see  under 
the  names  of  his  several  sons.) 

JOKTHEEL  [tubdued  Ay  God).  1.  A  city  in  the 
Shephelah  or  Lowland  of  Judah,  Jos.  x»  ss.  Geeeniu* 
and  others  derive  the  word  from  an  unused  root  LtUkdh, 
whence  is  obtained  the  generally  received  meaning, 
"  subdued  by  God."  A  more  expressive  signification, 
however,  is  gained  by  referring  it  rather  to  the  cognate 
verb  kdthath  ( —  Lat.  qvatio),  which  means,  "  to  break 
in  pieces,"  as  t.'j.  a  potter's  vessel,  ia.xxx.it;  and  which 
is  used  especially  of  the  destruction  of  idols,  Mi  t  ?. 
We  are  not  without  warrant,  therefore,  in  concluding 
that  the  name  Joktheel  was  imposed  by  the  Israelite* 
on  this  city,  to  commemorate  the  signal  triumph  of 
God's  people  over  the  idolatrous  Canaanites;  just  as 
the  word  Bizjothjah  ("despised  by  Jehovah")  was 
prefixed  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Baal  ah,  Jos  it.  ft,  a, 
in  order  to  mark  the  Divine  abhorrence  of  the  worship 
of  Baal  (Negeb,  p.  mo.  140).  In  this  view  of  the  etymology 
of  Joktheel,  as  a  continual  assertion  of  God's  power 
over  idols,  what  an  additional  significance  is  imparted 
to  the  language  of  Micab,  himself  a  native  of  the  Sbe- 
phclah,  who  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  this 
expressive  and  familiar  designation  in  bis  mind  as  bo 
uttered  the  words,  "All  the  graven  images  thereof 
shall  lie  beaten  to  pieces." 

The  occasion  on  which  this  city  was  thus  re-named, 
is  doubtless  referred  to  in  Ju.  L  9,  18,  when  "the  chil- 
dren of  J  udah  went  down  to  fight  against  the  Canaan- 
ites t  hat  dwelt  in  the  low  country,  and  took  Gaza,  and 
Askclon,  and  Ekron,  with  the  coast  thereof." 

It  now  only  remains  to  indicate  the  probable  position 
of  Joktheel,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  noticing  its 
connection  with  Mizpeh  (Tell-es-SAfieh),  Eglon  ('AjUn\ 
Beth  dagon  (Beit-dejAn),  and  other  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tian  plain.  Among  the  ruined  sites  in  that  district  of 
which  Dr.  Robinson  heard  (Bib.  Res  Ann.  120)  is  Keitn- 
Idneh,  situated  apparently  not  far  from  es  Sifieb,  and 
thus  suiting  exactly  the  topographical  requirement*  of 
the  caw.    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  a  1 


in  regard  t<>  the  name  itself  ,l  Taking  these  points  into 
consideration,  we  are  naturally  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  two  words,  thus  seen  to  harmonize  with 
each  other,  represent  one  and  the  same  place. 

2.  Joktheel.  The  name  given  by  Amaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  to  Selah  or  Petra,  the  capital  of  Idumira, 
after  his  decisive  victory  over  the  Edomites  in  the 
"Valley  of  Salt,"  south  of  the  Dead  Sea;  which  evi- 
dently led  to  the  submission  of  the  whole  country,  and 
made  it  once  more  a  province  of  the  Jutbcan  mon- 
archy, 2  B.  xlr  7.  As  this  state  of  dependence  did  not 
continue  more  than  eighty  years,  see  2  KL  xrt  §j  s  ch.  xxrtli  n, 
Keil  justly  observes  (Comm.  il_  12),  that  tbe  expression  of 
the  sacred  writer,  "  And  called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel 
unto  Oii*  day,"  proves  the  history  of  Araaxiah's  re^n 
to  have  been  written  witliin  the  peri.*!  thus  defintd. 
The  name  does  not  appear  in  any  1 


'  A  feeble  initial,  like  y/W,  i*  notoriously  liable  to  be  dropped: 
wrap.  Jericho  (now  Ilihai,  Jokncani  (KalmAn),  J  eared  (7*r1n>, 
etc.;  and  while  there  i*  a  general  tendency  in  modem  Arabic  to 
lengthen  proper  name*  (as  in  I)or.  now  Tantara).  this  is  specially 
exemplified  in  the  terminations  rfn.  &»tb,  sad  the  like:  a*  '  f 
Shiloah  (Selwln),  8h*l6moh  (Snieim&n),  Itimimm  ( Kumm*JMS0> 
Jiphthah  el  (Ethphah&neh).  This  last,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
■Imost  identical  with  Joktheel.  in  the  transformation  i« 
undergone  after  pausing  into  the  Arabic.  It  Is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark  on  the  habitual  Interchange  of  the  Unguals  MA  ami 
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and  was  doubtless  superseded  by  the  older  designation 
when  the  Edomites,  during  the  inglorious  reign  of  Ahaz, 
reasserted  their  independence.  There  is  a  propriety, 
therefore,  characteristic  of  truth,  in  the  omission  of  this 
circumstance  by  the  later  writer  of  2  Ch.  xxv.,  although 
the  narrative  is  in  other  respects  much  more  detailed. 
One  incident  recorded  in  this  latter  account  confirms 
the  opinion  already  expressed,  as  to  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  Joktheel:  "Now  it  came  to  paw, 
after  that  Amaziah  was  come  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Edomites,  that  he  brought  the  yodt  of  the  ehi/dren  of 
•Sfi'r,"  »er.  H.  The  zeal  which  prompted  the  commemo- 
ration of  his  victory  over  the  idolatrous  Edomites  by 
the  devout  acknowledgment  implied  in  the  name  Jok- 
theel, imposed  on  the  conquered  capital,  but  which  wan 
to  grievously  sullied  by  the  barbarous  treatment  of  his 
defenceless  prisoners,  and  by  the  idolatrous  use  he  sub- 
sequently made  of  the  very  idol*  whose  impotence  he 
had  proclaimed,  finds  its  faithful  counterpart  in  the 
testimony  of  the  sacred  historian:  "  He  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  not  trith  a  ptT- 
ftct  het irt , "  i  ch  «».  s.  f  E.  w .  ] 

JONA,  or  Jonas  [dorr],  the  father  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  from  whom  the  latter  was  called  Bar-jona, 
Js.  i.  «;  M»t.  x»i  I*.  Nothing  of  a  personal  description 
is  indicated  concerning  him,  but  the  proltability  is,  that 
he  wax.  like  his  son.  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Oalilee. 

JONAH  [r:»,  Or.  'Iww,  same  in  import  as  pre- 

T 

ceding],  a  prophet  in  Israel,  the  son  of  Amittai,  ami 
of  the  town  of  Oath-hepher  ill  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jonah 
I  1,  2KI.  xlr.  2i;  Jo«.  six.  U.    It  admits  of  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  person  mentioned  under  this  name  in 
the  second  lx>ok  of  Kings  was  the  same  as  he  whose 
mission  to  Nineveh  and  marvellous  history  therewith 
connected  form  the  subject  of  the  little  look  of  Jonah. 
Two  prophet*  of  the  name  of  Jonah,  and  l«>th  sous  of 
an  Ainittai,  both  also  flourishing  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  altogether  improUible.  The 
historical  notice  respecting  him  in  the  Isxik  of  Kings 
is  extremely  brief,  and  not  very  definite  as  to  the  exact 
time  and  place  of  his  prophetic  agency  in  Israel.  He 
is  introduced  only  incidentally,  in  connection  with  a 
tem|K>rary  recovery  of  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
Iaraelitish  kingdom  under  the  second  Jeroboam.  This 
prince,  it  is  said,  "  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  frmu 
the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  (i.e. 
the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea),  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lnnl  Ood  of  Israel,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his 
servant  Jonah,  the  son  of  Ainittai.  the  prophet,  which 
was  of  Oath-hepher."    The  word  itself  of  the  prophet 
is  not  given,  nor  is  the  time  specified  when  it  was 
uttered— whether  about  the  commencement  of  Jero- 
boam's reign,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
reijgn.    That  it  was  pronounced  some  time  In-fore  the 
conquest*  of  Jeroboam,  which  verified  it.  may  lie 
deemed  certain;  Init  the  period  is  not  fixed  to  which 
these  conquests  belong — although  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
referring  them  to  the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  half 
of  Jeroboam's  government.    It  is  by  no  means  pro- 
bable, that  a  person  of  so  much  vigour  and  warlike 
prowess  as  he  proved  himself  to  U>,  would  be  long  on 
the  throne  till  ho  set  about  the  recovery  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  depressed  condition  in  which  he  found  it. 
But  if  we  should  even  allow  one  half  of  his  reign  to 
have  passed  t  which  was  in  all  forty -one  years)  liefore 
Jonah  announced  the  prophecy  destined  to  Is-  fulfilled 


by  Jeroboam,  the  prophet  of  Oath  hepher  would  still 
have  been  some  time  at  work  on  the  sacred  territory 
before  Hosea.  The  latter  was  also,  it  is  said,  prophesy- 
ing in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  but  it  must  have  been 
only  toward  the  very  close  of  his  reign;  for  Hosea's 
prophetio  agency  extended  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 


Ho.  L  l,  and  between  even  the  last  year  of  Jeroboam's 
reign  and  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's  there  was  a 
period  of  about  sixty  years  (twenty-six  remaining  of 
Uzziah's,  sixteen  of  Jotham's,  and  sixteen  of  Ahaz's). 
This  was  a  long  stretch  for  prophetical  activity,  ond 
yet  it  does  not  carry  us  back  further  than  the  last 
year  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  while  Jonah,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  have  been  at  work  probably  liefore  its 
middle  period.  The  more  distinctive  and  characteristic 
portion  of  his  work,  however,  that,  namely,  recorded 
in  the  Ismk  which  War*  his  name,  mav  not  have  been 
accomplished  till  some  time  after  Hosea  had  entered  on 
his  labours,  and  the  prophecies  also  of  Joel  ami  Amos 
were  partly,  at  least,  delivered.  The  Jewish  authori- 
ties, therefore,  may  have  been  chiefly  guided  by  a  re- 
gard to  historical  considerations  in  assigning  the  book 
of  Jonah  the  place  it  now  occupies,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  they  were  partly  influenced 
also  by  the  jieculiar  character  of  the  prophet  and  his 
Isxik.  That  he  began  to  prophesy  in  Israel  before 
Hosea  seems  certain;  but  as  God's  ambassador  to 
Nineveh  he  was  contemporary  with  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
and  Obadiah,  anil  in  portions  of  their  writings  probably 
preceded  by  them. 

That  Jonah's  mission  to  Nineveh  ln-longed  to  the 
later  period  of  his  prophetical  life  may,  with  some  pro- 
bability, I*  infem-d  even  from  the  manner  in  which 
liis  book  opens:  "And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came,"  &e. 
The  commencement  with  and  imjiorts  a  continuation- 
some  suppose  of  prophetic  revelations  generally;  Heng- 
stenls-rj;  (Christol  rot.  l  «d  c<l )  would  even  connect  it  with 
Obadiah,  the  immediately  preceding  liook  in  the  canon, 
as  if  Jonah  wished  himself  to  Ik-  understood  as  taking 
up  the  testimony  of  Heaven  where  Obadiah  had  left  it 
— a  somewhat  arbitrary  and  fanciful  mode  of  connec- 
tion !  The  continuation  indicated,  it  is  more  natural  to 
suppose,  had  respect  to  the  prophet's  own  agency:  he 
had  been  employed  previously  in  the  more  common 
labours  of  the  prophetical  calling—  labours  of  a  kind 
which,  however  important  for  the  time  then  present, 
called  for  no  detailed  or  permanent  record-  but  now  a 
work  of  another  description  was  to  lie  devolved  upon 
him:  and  of  his  entrance  upon  this  work,  and  of  what 
befell  him  in  connection  with  it,  as  it  is  pregnant  with 
meaning  for  all  future  time,  so  it  took  place  on  this 
wise.  The  same  conclusion  api>ears  to  follow  from  the 
nature  of  the  mission  itself,  which,  having  immediate 
respect  to  a  heathen  city,  lying  lieyond  the  proper  ter- 
ritory of  an  Israclitish  prophet,  could  only  have  stood 
in  a  somewhat  incidental  relation  to  his  regular  calling, 
and  must  have  been  designed  for  some  special  purposes 
to  lie  supplementary  to  it.  This  is  still  only  a  relative 
determination  of  time;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
the  incorrectness  of  the  date  usually  connected  in  our 
English  Bibles  with  the  mission  to  Nineveh — B.C.  £02; 
for  this  would  place  it  thirty  seven  years  before  Jem- 
Isiam  II.  Is  gan  to  reign,  a  considerable  peri'd  lief  ore 
it  is  at  all  probable  that  Jonah  entered  on  his  prophe- 
tical calling,  or  was  even  Isorn.  For  the  real  time 
we  must  come  down  to  a  period  subsequent,  rather 
than  anterior,  to  Jeroboam's  death  (which  is  assigned 
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to  the  year  B.C.  784),  when  Assyria,  under  Pul  or  his 
immediate  predecessor,  was  beginning  to  concern  itself 
in  the  affairs  of  Israel,  and  to  aim  at  a  general 
dency.  The  materials  are  wanting  for  any 
determination. 


himself  bear  the  penalty.  Therefore,  ju 
him;  as  if  all  Nineveh's  guilt  were  his,  he  is  met  with 
the  manifestations  of  God  s  wrath,  and  is  cast  forth 
like  a  propitiatory  victim  into  the  deep— yet  (with 
another  marvellous  turn  in  the  counsels  of  God)  not  to 


General  character  ami  object  of  this  booL: — In  regard  '  perish,  but  to  resume  his  suspended  mission  to  Nineveh, 
to  the  story  itself  contained  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  it  I  and  appear  there  as  a  prodigy  and  a  witness  at  once  of 
must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sacred  riddle.  !  God's  displeasure  against  its  sins,  and  of  his  merciful 
It  wears  this  aspect  moat  distinctly  in  the  original  nar-  desire  to  have  it  saved  from  the  impending  retribution, 
rativc,  and  such  also  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  The  message,  with  this  wonderful  experience  in  the 
the  allusions  made  to  it  in  New  Testament  scripture,  background  to  confirm  its  tidings,  somehow  disco- 
Once  and  again  our  Lord  points  to  it  as  a  sign,  which  vered  to  the  Ninevites  (for  our  Lord  expressly  testi- 
fying carefully  scanned  might  enable  the  nun  of  his  i  fies  Jonah  was  in  the  first  instance  a  sign  to  Am, 
generation  to  obtain  some  glim|we  or  foreshadowing  of   La  xi.  so),  had  the  intended  effect.    They  see  revealed 


in  him  the  severity  and  goodness  of  God  on  their  ac- 
count, and  repenting  of  their  wickedness  they  cry  to 
the  Lord  with  such  united  and  solemn  eaniestnu», 
that  He  also,  on  his  part,  turns  from  the  fierceness  of 
his  anger,  and  revokes  the  doom  which  within  forty 
days  was  to  have  laid  their  city  in  ruin.  Surely  this 
was  a  result  to  be  hailed  by  the  prophet  J  Could  he  he 
otherwise  than  satisfied  now  that  he  saw  bo  remarkably 

It  is  perhaps  the  strangest 
story,  that  the  , 


the  yet  greater  riddle  of  his  own  mysterious  humilia 
tion,  and  the  remarkable  course  affairs  were  going 
to  take  in  his  kingdom,  Mat.  xtL  to,  n  {  xtl  4 ,  Lu.  xi  a*. 
In  such  a  case,  therefore,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  meaning  of  the  transactions  lying  on  the  surface;  it 
must  be  searched  for  in  the  depths;  since  only  by 
awakening  profound  and  earnest  inquiry  into  the  mind 
of  God  could  the  transactions  have  accomplished  either 

their  immediate  or  their  prospective  design.  Why  should   of  the  travail  of  his  soul? 
a  prophet  of  Israel  have  been  ordered  by  the  Lord  to    thing  of  all  in  this 
transfer  the  scene  of  his  operations  to  a  heathen  city, 
not  merely  to  utter  a  cry  against  it,  but  to  deal  with  it 
so  as  that  it  might  be  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  sin 
and  brought  to  serious  consideration  ?    This  was  alto- 
gether an  unusual  course,  and  in  any  circumstances 
would  have  betokened  some  peculiar  movement  in  the 
divine  economy;  but  how  much  more  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Israel ! 
It  was  from  no  want  of  occasion  there  for  a  prophet's 
reforming  agency,  that  Jonah  was  commissioned  to  go 
and  labour  in  a  foreign  field;  on  the  contrary,  tbo  wor- 
ship and  manners  of  heathenism  were  prevailing  all    the  sheltering  gourd,  plainly  evince;  but  all  besides  i* 
around  in  lus  native  region,  and  notwithstanding  the  '  left  in  uncertainty.    The  story,  taken  by  itself,  ends  as 
severe  judgments  of  God,  and  the  earnest  contendinga  [  it  began,  in  an  unexplained  riddle.    Yet  no  one  could 

suppose  (though  some  commentators  have  come  very 


f  his  success  proved  the  source  of  his  deepest  sorrow, 
and  that  on  seeing  the  blessed  triumph  of  his  labours 
the  same  feeling  crept  over  his  soul,  which  disappointed 
hope  awoke  in  the  bosom  of  Elijah— he  would  have 
Gtnl  to  take  his  life  from  him,  as  it  was  now  better  for 
him  to  die  than  to  live.  What  should  have  moved  him 
to  such  grief,  is  not  stated;  that  he  was  wrong  in  en- 
tertaining it,  and  became  himself  conscious  that  be  was 
wrong,  the  record  of  God's  expostulation  with  him  in 
regard  to  it,  and  the  special  discipline  applied  to  him 
through  the  rapid  growth  and  equally  rapid  decay  of 


of  a  long  succession  of  prophets,  continued  still  to 
hold  their  ground.  Yet,  Go  to  Nineveh  the  great 
heathen  city,  was  the  word  that  came  from  the  Lord 
to  Jonah,  and  cry  against  it,  for  its  wickedness  is  come 
up  before  me.  Why  go  there,  since  there  was  so  much 
wickedness  near  at  hand,  too  plainly  ripening  for  ven- 
geance? And  if  among  men  of  lus  own  kindred  and 
tongue  his  crying  had  prevailed  so  little,  what  speed  was 
he  likely  to  come  when  repairing  as  a  solitary  stranger 


near  to  supposing  it)  that  a  man  capable  of  being  en- 
trusted with  such  a  mission,  and  going  through  such 
experiences  in  its  execution,  could  be  conscious  of 
vehement  sorrow  or  indignation,  simply  because  » 
populous  city  was  saved  from  destruction.  We  most 
rather  conceive  there  were  other  considerations  brood- 
ing on  his  mind  and  deriving  fearful  emphasis  from  tin* 
new  phase  of  the  divine  dispensations,  that  proved  the 


to  tho  mighty  centre  of  Assyrian  wealth  and  greatness  ?  real  source  of  his  anguish.    Was  it  concern  for  God" « 

His  soul  recoiled  from  the  attempt;  oft  repeated  dis-  glory,  or  for  his  own  fame  as  a  prophet,  in  the  apps- 

couragements  and  signs  not  to  be  mistaken  of  approach-  rent  failure  of  the  prediction  uttered!    So  liisnv  haTe 

ing  ruin  at  home  ha  I  left  him  without  heart  for  so  for-  thought,  yet  without  due  regard  to  the  whole  cireum- 

midable  an  enterprise;  and,  besides,  if  the  lamp  of  stances  of  the  case,  and  to  the  interests  most  likely  to 

heaven,  as  seemed  all  too  certain,  was  going  out  in  lus  affect  the  mind  of  an  Israelitish  prophet  in  that  crisi* 

own  dear  Israel,  how  could  lie  think  of  going  to  light  it  of  his  country's  history.    Jerome,  at  the  very  outset 

in  a  foreigu  clime  ?    Let  some  other  be  sent  to  do  it,  of  Christian  exposition,  has  the  merit  of  opening  the 

if  the  will  of  God  were  that  it  should  be  done.    So  the  path  in  the  right  direction:  "  Seeing  that  the  fulness  of 


prophet  seems  to  have  felt — improperly,  indeed,  yet 
not  very  unnaturally  in  the  circumstances  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  with  so  strange  and  arduous  a  mission  laid  to 
his  hand.  He  will  flee  to  Tarshish  and  escajie  from 
its  difficulties  and  troubles.  But  this  only  serves  to 
bring  out  a  fresh  element  in  tho  strangeness  of  the 
divine  procedure — the  terrible  energy  which  now  aj>- 
peared  in  God's  determination  to  have  Nineveh  dealt 
with  for  its  wickedness.  The  burden  of  its  sin  is  laid  on 
Jonah,  and  if  he  will  not  acquit  himself  of  it  by  trans- 
acting in  the  L>rd  s  name  with  the  Ninevites,  he  must 


the  Gentiles  is  gliding  in,  and  that  the  word  in  Deuter- 
onomy is  verified,  which  says,  1  They  have  moved  me  to 
jealousy  with  that  which  is  not  God,  and  I  will  more 
them  to  jealousy  with  those  which  are  not  a  people,  1 
will  provoke  them  to  anger  with  a  foolish  nation.'  be 
despairs  of  the  salvation  of  Israel,  and  is  convulsed 
with  great  sorrow,  which  breaks  forth  into  speech,  and 
declares  after  this  fashion  the  cause  of  its  sadness, 
'  I  alone  of  so  many  prophets  have  been  chosen  to  pro- 
claim through  the  salvation  of  others  destruction  to 
my  own  people.'    He  is  not  therefore  grieved,  as  some 
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i  the  multitude  of  Gentile*  is  wived,  but 
because  Israel  perishes.  Whence  also  our  Lord  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  and  was  unwilling  to  take  the  children's 
bread  and  east  it  to  the  dogs.  The  apostles,  too,  first 
preached  to  Israel,  and  Paul  wished  to  be 
for  his  brethren's  sake,  who  are  Israelites,"  Ac. 


Such  appears  in  the  main  tc 


considered,  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  extraordinary,  and  for  them  ominous,  crisis 
that  had  arrived  in  the  affairs  of  God's  kingdom. 

The  result  but  too  clearly  showed,  that  whatever 
there  was  in  Jonah's  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  his  own 
marvellous  experiences  connected  with  it,  of  a  pre- 


of  Jonah's  mind — oppressed  with  a  kind  of  incurable 
sorrow,  because  in  Nineveh's  repentance  and  preserva- 
tion he  somehow  descried  the  prelude  of  Israel's  doom. 
Possibly,  it  was  not  (as  Jerome  supposes)  tho  mere  ad- 
mission of  these  penitent  Gentiles  to  a  share  in  the 
divine  mercy  and  forgiveness,  which  affected  him  so 
deeply,  but  along  with  this  the  disappointment  of  his  ex- 
pectation, that  a  terrible  example  of  severity  in  the  case 
of  such  a  city  as  Nineveh  (the  quarter  of  political  danger 
to  Israel)  might  have  had  the  effect  of  rousing  his  coun- 
trymen from  their  fatal  lethargy.  Even  before  quitting 
the  land  of  Israel  the  thought  of  God's  tender  forbear- 
ance and  readiness  to  forgive,  seems  to  have  weighed 
upon  his  mind  as  a  discouragement,  ch.  It.  a ;  and  when 
his  burden  to  Nineveh  took  the  specific  form  of  an 
announcement  of  its  speedy  overthrow,  the  hope  could 
scarcely  fail  to  arise  in  his  bosom,  that  a  blow  was  going 
to  be  struck  which  should  com  pel  men  to  consider  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  and  which  should  arm  him 
with  weapons  mightier  than  he  had  yet  been  able  to 
employ  in  warring  with  the  ungodliness  of  his  country- 
men. Disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  felt  as  one 
who  had  shot  his  last  arrow  in  the  conflict,  and  had 
now  to  succumb  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  Israel  perish 


sen  the  real  state  ]  monitory  and  warning  tendency  to  Israel,  failed  of  its 


object:  they  did  not,  as  a  people,  apprehend  its  mean- 
ing or  listen  to  its  voice.  Nor  do  the  Jews  of  later 
times  seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  into  its  design. 
Our  Lord  sought  to  lead  the  men  of  his  generation 
through  the  shell  into  the  kernel  by  connecting  the 
marvels  of  Jonah's  history  with  those  waiting  for  their 
accomplislimeut  in  himself:  but  this  also  proved  in  vain. 
It  is  only,  however,  by  means  of  such  a  connection 
that  anything  like  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  can 
be  found  of  the  circumstances  in  question,  or  of  others 
not  altogether  unlike  in  kind— the  meeting,  for  exam- 
ple, of  Abraham  with  Melchizedek.  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness— 
transactions,  of  which  we  can  never  see  the  ultimate 
reasons  of  the  appointment,  nor  perhaps  cease  to  as- 
sociate them  with  what  is  strange  and  arbitrary, 
till  we  contemplate  them  as  the  initial  steps  of  a 
course,  or  the  provisional  movements  of  a  plan,  which 
was  to  reach  its  culmination  in  the  work  and  kingdom 
of  Christ.  When  we  see  how  He,  when  charged  with 
the  burden  of  a  world's  guilt,  was  treated  as  a  sinner, 
while  himself  personally  free  from  its  pollution — how, 
when  so  treated,  he  was  made  by  his  vicarious  death 
and  descent^nto  the  liowcls  of  the  earth  a  propitiation 
in  her  wickedness,  and  others  rising  to  the  place  she  j  for  the  wrath  thereby  provoked-  how  he  was  again 
should  have  held.  So  that  his  state  of  mind  in  this  '  restored  to  life,  and  became  by  his  resurrection  the 
latter  stage  appears  to  have  closely  resembled  Elijah's  i  author  of  eternal  life  to  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  while 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  struggle,  i  Ki  \li ,  '  those  who  outwardly  stood  nearest  to  him,  and  among 
and  to  have  run  out,  only  in  a  more  extravagant  man-  j  whom  he  more  especially  laboured  during  his  earthly 
ner  in  the  same  direction.    For,  the  passionate  anger  ;  ministry,  for  the  most  part  perished  in  the'r  sins; — 


that  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  English  Bible — "  it  dis- 
pleased Jonah  exceedingly  and  he  was  very  angry,'' 
eh.  If  1.  and  "doest  thou  well  to  be  angry."  ch.  hr.  4— 
seems  to  do  him  injustice.    The  original  import  of  the 
word  is  to  be  hot — very  often,  no  doubt,  hot  with  rage, 
but  also,  as  in  David's  case,  I S*  n  s,  hot  with  vexation 
ana  uisappoimment.    •»  nen\  as  correcviv  renoereo. 
by  the  Septuagint  (i\vntfHfln  'Iw.  Xjjxijr  ftrydXr/r,  Jo. 
was  affected  with  a  great  grief ;  ch.  lv.  4,  Et  o+bbp*  \e- 
\vr-noau  av,  art  thou  very  much  grieved?)  and  assented 
to  by  Jerome,  who  thinks  the  affection  of  grief  more 
in  accordance  both  with  the  name  of  Jonah,  and  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  than  the  petu- 
lance of  anger.    Not  that  even  this  view  of  the  pro- 
phets case  altogether  justifies  him;  it  still  bespoke  an 
imperfectly  sanctified  mind:  for  it  must  ever  be  the 
part  of  a  servant  of  G<*1  to  fall  in  with  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  Heaven,  and  to  say  with  cheerful  acquiescence. 
Let  God's  will  be  done,  Mat.  xl  M,  at    Yet  there  is  a 
difference;  and  if  the  affection  of  Jonah— as  we  have 
reason  to  believe  -was  akiu  to  what  has  often  been 
experienced  by  the  wise  and  good,  when  baffled  in 
regard  to  the  immediate  object  of  their  contending*, 
and  arose  from  keeping  the  eye  too  intently  fixed  upon 
a  specific  aim,  rather  than  from  giving  way  to  a  self- 
willed  and  fractious  humour,  his  conduct  will  present 
both  a  more  intelligible  and  a  more  instructive  aspect. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  the  very  depth  of 
that  recoil  of  feeling  into  which  he  sank,  was  itself  a 


when  we  see  how  all  this  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ,  and  did  so,  not  by 
accident  or  caprice,  but  in  sul*ervience  to  the  great 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness,  we  can  well 
enough  understand  how,  amid  the  many  earlier  exem- 
plifications of  these  and  premonitory  signs  of  what  was 
to  come,  occasion  should  have  been  taken  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  crisis  in  Israel's  affairs  to  give  the  singular  exhibi- 
tion of  them  that  appears  in  the  history  and  mission  of 
Jonah.  Differences,  no  doubt,  there  were  between  the 
two  cases,  as  well  as  resemblances — here  also  the  im- 
perfect shadow  only,  not  the  very  image  of  the  things, 
could  be  presented  in  what  went  before.  But  had  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  more  thoughtfully  considered, 
and  become  better  acquainted  with,  the  spirit  and 
design  of  that  shadow,  they  would  not  have  so  per- 
versely  tempted  Christ  with  solicitations  about  signs 
from  heaven,  nor  have  so  obstinately  closed  their  minds 
against  the  nature  and  objects  of  his  mission,  and 
against  the  possibility  of  the  kingdom  of  God  Iwing 
transferred  from  them  to  heathen  lands.  In  the*o 
things  they  would  liave  seen  their  own  Scriptures  con- 
demned them;  and  tho  very  strangeness  that  hung 
around  the  preparatory  movements,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  palpable  results  to  which  they  led,  should 
but  have  made  them  the  more  careful  to  learn  from 
the  past,  when  their  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  to 
beware  of  repeating  the  folly  of  their  fathers. 

Objection*  in  retpect  to  the  anthorthip  of  Jonah  and 


significant  thing,  and  was  fitted,  when  thoughtfully  ;  the  credibility  of  it*  content*.— We  have  deemed  it  l**t 
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to  present  a  general  view  of  the  character  and  mixtion 
of  Jonah,  as  exhibited  in  the  book  that  beam  his  name, 
without  turning  aside  to  anything  resjHscting  it  that 
might  be,  or  has  been,  started  in  the  form  of  objection 
to  its  authenticity  or  truthfulness.  We  have  the  rather 
done  bo,  because  one  main  cause  of  the  doubts  that  are 
freely  expressed  in  certain  quarters  ou  the  subject,  have 
in  no  small  degree  arisen  froin  a  partial  and  defective 
view  being  taken  of  the  proper  import  and  bearing  of 
tlie  tilings  recorded.  Beyond  doubt,  also,  both  the 
original  record  itself,  and  the  allusions  made  to  it  by 
our  Lord,  assume  that  the  matters  therein  contained 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  verity;  and  not  as  fanci- 
ful representations  or  fabulous  tales,  but  as  actual  facto 
in  the  divine  procedure,  did  they  carry  the  deep  prac- 
tical significance,  alike  for  tl*e  present  and  the  future, 
which  is  plainly  attached  to  them  in  Scripture.  What 
has  a  learned  scepticism  to  say  in  opposition  to  such 
ap|Kireutly  conclusive  evidence!  (1.)  The  narrative, 
first  of  all,  is  written  throughout  in  the  third  person, 
without  the  slightest  indication  that  the  hero  of  the 
story  was  liimself  the  writer,  and  in  a  style  that  seems 
to  point  to  the  remote  past.  So,  for  example,  Ewald, 
Krahmer,  and  Hitrig,  the  latter  of  whom  thinks  the 
earliest  period  it  can  be  assigned  to  is  alx>ut  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  of  Jonah  (Vorhotn.  sort.  l).  The 
expression  respecting  Nineveh  in  ch.  iii.  3,  "And  Nine- 
veh was  (nfWfl)  »  very  great  city,"  he  deems  alone  decisive 

t:t 

of  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  account — pointing, 
as  he  conceives  it  necessarily  does,  to  what  Nineveh 
once  ha<l  linen,  as  contrasted  with  what  it  had  since 
become;  its  greatness  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  But 
why  may  it  not  have  been  contemplated  simply  in  rela- 
tion to  Jonah's  visit  ?  Its  greatness,  as  existing  at  that 
time,  required  to  be  specified.  Jonah  went  there  as  a 
solitary  stranger— ignorant  beforehand  of  the  proper 
magnitude  of  the  city;  having  only  perhaps,  in  common 
with  his  countrymen,  very  indefinite  and  vague  notions 
either  of  its  extent,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
laid  out;  and  it  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  quite  natural 
for  him,  writing  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  give  his 
impressions  of  the  place  as  it  mu  when  he  visited  it. 
He  might  no  doubt  have  spoken  of  Nineveh  without 
respect  to  any  time  prior  to  that  at  which  he  wrote; 
and  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would,  in  accordance  with 
the  common  Hebrew  usage,  have  probably  altogether 
omitted  the  substantive  verb;  thus,  "  And  Nineveh,  a 
very  great  city."  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  there 
was  nothing  unnatural  or  improbable  in  his  connecting 
his  description  with  the  precise  period  of  his  visit,  and 
giving  his  readers  to  know  it  as  it  then  was.  As  to 
the  use  of  the  third  person  throughout  the  narrative, 
this  argues  nothing  of  another  than  the  prophet  himself 
being  the  writer.  For  it  is  the  common  usage  among 
the  prophets,  when  narrating  the  things  which  befell 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  mission—  for  example, 
Is.  fit  xx.  txxttl  -,  Am. *«.;  Jo.  XX.;  flag  1.1,13,  t  •  (2.)  Again, 
there  are  certain  words  and  other  indications  in  the 
l>onk  which  seem  to  point  to  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Jonah.  Of  specific  words  recent  critics  have  not  been 
disposed  to  make  so  much  in  this  respect  as  was  done 
some  time  ago.  There  is  really  very  little  peculiar  to 
Jonah;  a  word  for  ship,  a  decked  or  covered  vessel 

(,-U'tD,  uphinaJA,  but  a  genuinely  formed  Hebrew  won!, 
f  •  : 

used  also  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic,  though  found  only 
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here,  eh  t  s;  in  Hebrew,  a  word  for  sailor  {fhc$ 

T  t 

also  quite  regularly  formed,  but  occurring  only  here, 
ch.  i.  5,  and  in  Ere.  xxvii.  26;  rob         for  chief  nr 

captain,  in  ch.  i.  6,  as  at  2  Ki.  xxv.  8;  Da.  L  3;  Es.  i.  8; 
the  use  of  abridged  forms  of  the  relative  in  ch.  i.  7; 
i.  12,  of  which  examples  occur  in  the  Canticles,  Psalms 
of  David,  and  even  the  Pentateuch;  and  one  or  two 
more,  still  less  deserving  of  notice  in  such  a  connection. 
The  only  word  strictly  peculiar  is  oyo  (foam),  caliit, 

the  term  employed  to  designate  the  order  or  deavu 
issued  by  the  king  of  Nineveh,  a  Syriac  word,  and, 
since  the  Assyrian  language  was  a  dialect  of  Syriac,  it 
was  in  all  probability  the  precise  term  employed  st 
Nineveh.  More  commonly,  however,  the  appropriation 
in  the  prayer  of  Jonah  of  certain  passages  in  the  Psalms, 
is  urged  in  evidence  of  the  late  origin  of  the  book. 
Some  even  carry  it  so  far  as  to  find  in  such  free  use  of 
other  Scriptures  a  proof,  not  only  that  the  other  portion* 
of  the  book  were  written  long  subsequent  to  the  tin* 
of  the  prophet,  but  that  this  portion  was  later  still,  and 
forms  an  intercalation  by  another  hand  u>*  Wette,  f,»»r 
Knobci).  This  idea  is  rejected  by  Hitxig  aa  an  unwar- 
ranted extreme;  and  justly,  for  the  appropriation  in 
question  was  perfectly  natural  and  proper.  The  devout 
breathings  of  God- inspired  men  have  ever  delighted  to 
place  themselves  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  former 
witnesses  of  the  truth,  and  to  employ  the  language 
which  is  embalmed  in  their  minds  by  the  most  halloaed 
associations.  From  the  time  especially  that 
began  to  have  a  place  in  the  public  service  of  the 
tuary,  they  were  sure  to  become  as  household  words  to 
all  pious  Israelites,  and  could  not  fail  both  to  influence 
the  spirit  and  mould  the  expression  of  their  devotional 
utterances.  Even  the  apostles,  who  stood  on  the  high- 
est level  of  spiritual  insight  and  supernatural  endow- 
ments, were  thus  influenced,  Ac  if.  M  XT;  xL  n  »; 
Re.  xf .  4c.  Nay,  our  Lord  himself,  amid  the  few  utter- 
ances which  came  from  him  on  the  cross,  expressed 
himself  more  than  once  in  the  well-known  and  hallowed 
language  of  the  sanctuary,  M»t.  xxfii  *»,  La.  xxiu,  *«.  And 
that  Jonah,  whose  case  and  circumstances  were  alto- 
gether so  peculiar,  should  throw  himself  back  upon  the 
somewhat  similar  experiences  of  former  saints,  and 
make,  as  far  as  possible,  their  language  his  own,  was 
so  natural  and  befitting,  that  instead  of  calling  into  sus- 
picion the  genuineness  of  his  prayer,  it  should  rather 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  verisimilitude.  He  found  it 
a  relief  that  even  the  figurative  language  of  others  to 
exactly  suited  his  case,  while  the  thoughts  and  language 
alike  became  his  own,  when  nothing  else  would  suit 
Then  the  Psalms  employed — cxx.  1,  for  first  clause  of 
ver.  2;  xlii.  7,  for  last  clause  of  ver.  3;  xxxi.  22,  for 
first  clause  of  ver.  4;  lxix.  1,  for  first  clause  of  ver.  5; 
cxlii.  8,  for  first  clause  of  ver.  7;  xxxi.  6,  for  ver.  8;  iii-  i, 
for  the  last  clause  of  ver.  9 — can  with  no  jirobabihty  be 
shown  to  be  later  than  the  time  of  Jonah  (most  of  them, 
indeed,  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of  psahnodic 
literature) ;  and,  what  is  not  less  important,  the  language 
is  not  slavishly  copied,  but  used  with  such  slight  varia- 
tions as  would  naturally  be  employed  by  one  who  was 
freely  adapting  to  his  own  spiritual  use  existing  scrip- 
tures, not  stringing  together  a  set  of  passages  for  a  lite- 
rary purpose.  Thus,  instead  of  "  the  waters  are  come 
in,"  Jonah  says,  "the  waters  compassed  me  about:' 
instead  of  "  I  am  cut  off  from  before  thine  eyes,"  ' 
has,  "I  am  cast  out  from  before  thine  eyes;" 
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of  "  I  hate  them  tint  observe  lying  vanities,"  he  has, 
"They  that  observe  lying  vanities  forsake  their  own 
mercy,"  &e.  Such  things  bear  on  them  the  impress  of 
reality.  (3.)  The  dimensions  of  the  city,  as  indicated 
hi  the  narrative,  have  often  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  fabulous  view  of  its  contents,  and  the  objection 
in  still  pressed  by  Hitzig.  He  conceives  that  the  three 
days'  journey  mentioned  in  ch.  iii.  3,  must,  when  com- 
pared with  the  one  day's  journey,  Jonah  is  presently 
said  to  have  advanced  preaching,  be  understood  of  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  not  of  its  entire 
compass;  while  the  480  stadia,  or  60  miles,  given  by 
Diodorus  as  the  measurement  of  its  boundary-walls, 
would  make  the  extent  of  the  circumference  to  have 
been  only  about  three  days'  journey.  Reasoning  of 
this  sort  evidently  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  Nineveh 
was  formed  much  after  the  plan  of  a  modern  European 
city.  What  if  it  was  less  regularly  constructed,  and 
lay,  perhaps,  in  three  somewhat  distent  and  separate 
portions,  requiring  a  day's  journey  for  each  to  pervade 
their  leading  thoroughfares?  This  is  no  improbable 
supposition.  Speaking  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
remains  of  the  city,  Mr.  Layard  states,  that  "  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Kouyunjik  to  Nimroud  is  about 
IS  miles,  the  distance  from  Ximnnid  to  Karamles  about 
12.  the  op|KMiite  sides  of  the  square  the  same."  He 
thinks  this  remarkably  accords  with  the  measurement 
of  Diodorus,  and  the  three  days'  journey  of  Jonah, 
taking  this  to  apply  to  the  circumference.  But  he  adds 
what  shows  there  may  be,  at  least,  no  necessity  for  so 
understanding  it.  "  Within  the  space  there  are  many 
large  mounds,  including  the  principal  ruins  in  Assyria, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  is  strewed  with  the  remains 
of  pottery,  bricks,  and  other  fragments.  The  space 
between  the  great  public  edifices  was  probably  occupied 
by  private  houses,  standing  in  the  midst  of  gardens, 
aud  built  at  distances  from  one  another,  or  forming 
streets,  which  inclosed  gardens  of  considerable  extent, 
and  even  arable  land."  (&e  Ni.vevkh.)  It  is  plainly 
with  reference  to  the  imputation,  or  to  the  more  densely 
inhabited  portions,  that  it  is  sfxiken  of  in  connection 
with  three  days'  journey:  and  knowing  so  little,  as  we 
now  do,  a)x>ut  the  particular  structure  of  the  city,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it*  population  was  distributed,  no 
one  has  any  right  to  regard  such  language  as  unsuitable 
to  the  actual  state  of  things.    The  same  substantially 


enemies  generally  of  God's  cause  and  people.  It  may 
fairly  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
strangeness  in  such  things,  which,  if  it  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  character  both  of  the  man  and  of 
the  mission,  and  in  these  found  a  kind  of  explanation, 
might  not  unnaturally  have  given  rise  to  some  doubts 
of  the  credibility  of  what  is  written.  But  Jonah's 
relation  to  Nineveh  was  altogether  of  a  special  and 
peculiar  nature;  it  stood  apart  from  the  regular  calling 
of  a  prophet  and  the  ordinary  dealings  of  God;  and 
having  for  its  more  specific  object  the  instruction  and 
warning  of  the  covenant  -pe<  >ple  in  a  very  critical  period 
of  their  affairs,  the  reserve  maintained  as  to  local  and 
historical  details  may  have  been  designed,  as  it  was 
certainly  fitted,  to  make  them  think  less  of  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  more  of  what  through  these 
God  was  seeking  to  impress  upon  themselves.  Tho 
whole  was  a  kind  of  parabolical  action;  and  beyond  a 
limit  circumstantial  minuteness  would  have 


tended  to  mar,  rather  than  to  promote,  tho  leading 
aim.  Then,  as  to  the  change  produced  upon  the  Nine- 
vites,  we  are  led  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  think 
chiefly  of  the  more  flagrant  iniquities  as  the  evils  more 
particularly  cried  against;  and  Israel  itself  afforded  too 
many  examples  of  general  reformations  in  respect  to 
these,  of  which  little  or  no  trace  was  to  t>e  found  in 
the  course  even  of  a  single  generation.  Much  more 
might  such  be  expected  to  have  happened  in  the  case 
of  Nineveh.  (5.)  The  grand  objection,  however,  against 
the  historical  verity  of  the  things  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Jonah,  and  the  main  reason  for  ascribing  it  to  a  later 
age  tlian  that  of  its  reputed  author,  is  undoubtedly  to 
bo  sought  in  the  miraculous  events  interwoven  with  the 
story.  These,  in  the  account  of  rationalistic  writers, 
by  their  very  nature  challenge  disUrlief;  they  are  only 
to  be  explained  as  the  legendary  marvels  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  gathered  around  the  names  of  distinguished 
men,  and  must  therefore  without  scruple  be  set  down 
as  the  fabulous  accretions  of  a  later  age. 

There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  a  miraculous  element 
pervade*  the  account  of  Jonah's  connection  w-ith  Nine- 
veh. Our  Lord  refers  to  one  portion  of  it,  and  at  once 
characterizes  and  accredit*  it  as  a  sign  (<n7^ti<w)  or 
*u|>ematural  transaction,  which  had  a  simuficanec  alike 
for  the  present  and  the  future,  and  which  was  to  find 
its  counterpart  in  lus  own  yet  more  marvellous  history, 


may  be  said  of  1-20,000  souls  in  ch.  iv.  11,  who  could  I.u.  xt  3<>,  Ac.  If  in  a  less  marked  degree,  still  in  a  mea- 
not  discern  between  their  right  hond  and  their  left —  1  sure  not  to  be  mistaken,  there  is  in  the  singularly 


children,  that  is,  of  about  four  years  old  and  under — 
implying  a  total  population  of  half  a  million  or  so:  for 
there  is  no  improbability  whatever  in  such  a  mass  of 
human  beings  having  been  congregated  within  such 
ample  bounds.  (4.)  It  has  appeared  to  some,  in  parti- 
cular to  Bleek  (RtnleiL  p  &71),  improbable,  and  against 
the  historical  verity  of  this  liook,  that  on  the  supposi- 


rapid  and  general  repentance  of  Nineveh,  as  also  in 
the  history  of  the  gourd  so  marvellously  quick  in  its 
growth  and  decay,  what  must  1*  assigned  to  the  super- 
natural. This  clement,  however  ha*  sometimes  been 
needlessly  aggravated.  Fixing  definitely  upon  tho 
wliale  as  the  species  of  fish  in  which  Jonah  is  said  to 
have  l>een  for  a  time  entombed,  unbelievers  have 


tion  of  all  that  is  here  related  having  actually  occurred,    aggravated  the  improbabilities  of  the  story,  by  pointing 


there  should  be  in  the  relation  of  thein  such  a  paucity 
of  circumstantial  detads —  nothing  said,  for  instance,  of 
the  place  where  Jonah  was  discharged  on  dry  land,  or 
of  the  particular  king  who  then  reigned  at  Nineveh— 
and  not  only  so,  but  no  apparent  reference  in  the  future 
allusions  to  Nineveh  in  Scripture,  to  the  singular  change 
(if  so  be  it  actually  took  place)  wrought  through  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  on  the  religious  and  moral  state  of 
the  people.  These  are  still  always  regarded  as  idolaters, 
and  the  judgments  of  God  uttered  against  them,  as  if 
they  stood  in  much  the  same  position  with  the  heathen 


to  tin*  narrowness  of  the  whale's  throat,  which  is  incap- 
able of  admitting  a  human  body  through  it.  Of  course, 
if  such  had  l»een  the  creature  employed  by  God  for  the 
occasion,  he  could  as  easily  have  manifested  his  divine 
power  in  widening  the  throat  to  receive  Jonah,  as  in 
afterwards  adapting  the  belly  of  the  whale  for  his  safe 
preservation.  But  the  "great  fish"  of  tho  narrative  is 
not  necessarily  a  wliale;  nor  is  n^rot,  the  corresponding 
term  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Scptuagint; 
for  this  won!  is  used  by  Greek  scientific  writers  of  a 

whale  and  many 
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others  besides  (the  viviparous) ;  and  very  commonly 
sharks  and  tunnies  are  enumerated  under  it.  Photius 
(Lex.)  expressly  applies  it  to  the  t'archarias,  which  is  a 
species  of  shark,  usually  called  the  white  shark.  This 
fish  atiounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  very  probably 
the  particular  kind  of  creature  referred  to.  Its  vora- 
city is  notorious;  and  growing,  as  it  often  does,  to  the 
size  of  from  '20  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  3000  or  4000 
lbs.  weight,  it  is  quite  capable  of  swallowing  an  entire 
man.  Indeed,  specimens  have  been  caught — one  with 
a  sea-calf  in  it  -of  the  size  of  an  ox;  another  with  a 
horse  entire;  and  several  others  with  the  body  of  a  man, 
unmutilatcd  and  dressed  Owe  the  authorities  in  Pii* sy'i  1  - 
tn>d.  to  Jonah).  Such  facts  amply  meet  the  shallow 
objection  that  has  sometimes  been  raised  against  the 
credibility  of  Jonah's  heing  received  for  a  time  into  a 
tish'h  l»clly,  on  the  ground  of  there  l>eing  no  fish  large 
enough,  or  with  a  throat  capacious  enough,  for  such  a 
purpose.  But  it  leaves  untouched  the  miraculous 
nature  of  Jonah's  preservation  for  three  successive  days 
(or  parts  of  these)  in  such  a  habitation,  and  his  subse- 
quent ejection  upon  dry  land.  This  necessarily  involved 
a  supernatural  inteq>osition  in  his  Iwhalf.  And  so 
with  the  other  things  standing  in  a  certain  connection 
with  it — the  change  wrought  upon  the  Ninevites,  and 
the  rapid  transitions  undergone  by  the  gourd;  though 
both  doubtless  ap|>eaml  as  the  result  of  agencies  cal- 
culated to  produce  them;  yet  in  the  power  and 
efficiency  with  which  these  were  accompanied,  there 
was  the  indication  of  a  supernatural  interference. 
With  those  who  on  philosophical  grounds  are  opposed 
to  any  action  that  can  proj>erly  1«  called  miraculous, 
no  arguments  of  a  moral  kind  could  avail  to  convince 
them  of  the  reality  of  the  things  narrated.  Hut  for 
those  who  are  open  to  conviction  on  the  matter,  the 
main  question  will  be,  whether  the  occasion  appears  to 
have  been  such  as  to  call  for  the  special  interference  of 
Heaven  to  accomplish  the  results  under  consideration. 
If  the  history  and  mission  of  Jonah  are  looked  at  merely 
by  themselves,  the  tendency  will  probably  be  to  answer 
such  a  question  in  the  negative;  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
understand  why  tho  course  of  providence  should  have 
moved  in  such  strange  and  mysterious  ways  to  reach 
its  end  in  connection  with  a  person  and  a  people  who 
occupied  otherwise  so  subordinate  a  place  in  the  divine 
kingdom.  But  let  them  be  contemplated  as  special 
movements  of  this  kingdom  at  an  important  crisis  of 
its  history,  and  movements  destined  to  stand  in  a  pro- 
found relation  to  its  ulterior  acts  and  operations,  and 
what  appears  miraculous  here  will  be  found  entirely  in 
its  place.  It  was  required  to  mark  distinctly  the  hand 
of  Got!  in  the  marvellous  series  of  events,  and  draw 
men's  attention  to  them  as  pregnant  with  principles  and 
interests  of  incalculable  moment.  Still  more  was  it 
required,  in  order  that  the  transactions  into  which  it 
entered  might  serve  as  the  divinely  ordained  sign  of 
the  central  facta  in  gospel  times,  in  which  all  might  be 
said  to  partake  of  the  supernatural.  Thus  only  could 
the  one  scries  fitly  correspond  with,  and  prepare  for, 
the  other. 

This  view— the  natural  and  unquestionably  scrip- 
tural view  of  the  Bubject  —receives  no  small  confirma- 
tion from  the  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  explanations 
which  rationalistic  critics  have  offered  of  the  story  of 
the  book.  This  betrays  itself  in  tho  endless  diversity 
of  the  modes  of  explanation,  no  one  apparently  being 
able  to  rest  in  that  of  another.  The 


account  of  its  origin,  which  approved  itself  to  some  of 
the  elder  rationalists     •     mus,  De  Wette,  lioseii- 
miiller,  Ac.),  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
Jewish  edition  of  the  heathen  myths  respecting  the 
deliverance  of  Hesione  by  Hercules,  or  of  Andromeda 
by  Perseus,  from  the  sea  monsters  to  which  they  were 
exposed— may  now  Ins  regarded  as  exploded.  Bleek 
justly  says  (Einlelt.  p.  676)  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
probability  of  the  story  of  Jonah's  temporary  sojourn 
in  the  belly  of  the,  whale  having  been  either  mediately 
or  immediately  derived  from  those  Greek  fables.  F. 
von  Baur's  hypothesis  of  the  story  of  the  book  being 
a  cotn|iound  of  some  ]>opular  Jewish  traditions  and  the 
Babylonian  myth  respecting  a  sea  monster  Oannes,  and 
the  fast  for  Adonis,  is  now  universally  assigned  to  the 
same  category.     Hitzig  (first  in  a  separate  treatise, 
then  in  his  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets)  would 
identify  the  author  of  Jonah  with  that  of  1 1  bad  nth.  and 
supjtoses  it  to  have  l*t-n  written  by  some  one  in  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ  "  in  Egypt,  that  land  of 
wonders,"  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
Jehovah  for  having  failed  to  verify  the  prophecy  in 
Obadiah  respecting  the  heathen  Edomites—  a  theory 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  made  no  converts,  and 
certainly  needs  no  refutation.    A  slender  basis  of  fact 
has  lieen  allowed  by  some — by  Bunsen,  for  example, 
who,  strangely  enough,  fixes  upon  the  very  portion 
which  to  most  of  his  rationalistic  countrymen  beam  the 
clearest  marks  of  spuriousness,  as  the  one  genuine  part 
of  the  whole — Jonah's  thanksgiving  from  the  perils  of 
shipwreck  (as  Bunsen  judges);  and  thinks  that  some 
one  had  mistaken  the  matter,  and  fabricated  out  of  it 
the  present  story; — by  others,  such  an  Krahmer  iDu 
Bach  Jouw,        who  suppose  that  Jonah  was  known  to 
have  uttered  a  prophecy  against  Nineveh,  to  have  been 
impatient  at  the  delay  which  appeared  in  the  fulfilment, 
and  was  hence  for  didactic  purposes  made  the  hero  of 
the  story.    But  the  more  common  opinion  in  the  pre- 
sent day  with  this  school  of  divines  is,  that  the  story  i» 
purely  moral,  and  without  any  historical  foundation; 
nor  can  any  clue  be  found  or  imagined  in  the  known 
history  of  the  times  why  Jonah  in  particular,  a  pro- 
phet of  Israel  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  kingdom, 
should  have  been  chosen  as  the  ground  of  the  instruc- 
tion meant  to  be  conveyed.    So  Ewald,  Bleek.  Ac ; 
who,  however,  differ  in  some  respects  as  to  the  specific 
aim  of  the  book,  while  they  agree  as  to  its  non- historical 
character.    Ewald,  for  instance,  would  make  it  quite 
general— namely,  to  show  how  the  true  fear  of  ("rod 
and  repentance  brings  sakation— first,  in  the  case  of 
the  heathen  sailors;  then  in  the  case  of  Jonah:  finally, 
in  that  of  the  Ninevites.    Bleek,  not  differing 
ally  from  Krahmer,  conceives  it  to  have  been 
by  an  intelligent,  liberal-minded  Jew,  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the  narrow  religious  particularism  whiri 
prevailed  among  his  countrymen,  as  if  God  were  only 
known  and  honoured  by  them— as  if  they  alone  had  % 
right  to  expect  his  favour,  and  might  justly  hate  and 
hope  for  the  perdition  of  all  the  heathen.    On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  here  taught  to  regard  Jehovah  as  in 
his  fatherly  love  ready  to  embrace  all  in  every  place 
who  sought  to  him  with  true  hearts.     But  why  as* 
prophet  should  have  been  represented  as  going  throofh 
such  a  marvellous  experience  to  teach  these  truths,  not 
unknown  in  the  other  Scriptures— why,  especially 
Jonah  should  have  been  thought  of  in  such  a  connec- 
tion—living, as  he  did,  in  a  region  and  at  a  time 
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remarkable  for  the  very  reverse  of  that  particularism — 
remains  a  mystery,  of  which  no  rotation  either  has  been 
or  ever  can  be  given.  It  ia  in  fact  inconceivable  that 
anything  but  the  known  realities  of  the  case  could  have 
led  any  respectable  Jewish  writer  to  attribute  to  a  true 
prophet  the  part  from  first  to  last  ascribed  to  Jonah 
in  this  singular  book ;  and  scarcely  less  conceivable 
that  the  Jewish  authorities  would  have  received  such 
a  book  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  without  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
Not  only  has  this  view  in  its  favour  all  reasonable  pro 
h&hilitics,  and  in  its  fair  imjmrt  the  express  testimony 
of  our  Lord;  but  it  may  well  also  claim  in  its  support 
the  utter  failure  of  all  attempt*  to  account  for  the 
story  of  the  book  otherwise,  so  as  to  secure  any  general 
concurrence.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  on  the  side  of 
its  strictly  historical  character  there  are  still  to  tie 
reckoned  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Oermany,  in- 
cluding Sack,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  Baumgarten. 

[Much  of  tins  literature  that  has  appeared  on  the  book  of 
Jonah  has  already  beeu  referred  to;  treatise*  of  a  practical  and 
popular  kind,  of  which  there  ia  a  considerable  number,  it  i» 
itrallens  to  mention.  Kor  { oints  couneitod  with  Jonah's  pre- 
diction, as  explicitly  announcing  an  event  which  did  not  take 
plaoe,  see  article  Pnomtrcr.] 

JON'ATHAN  [mjfcli  « ;r;y,  "horn  G<«1  gait].  The 

!T  r     :        '  T  T 

name  of  several  men  in  Jewish  history  more  or  less 
distinguished.  1.  Of  a  Levite  (Heb.  Jrhonnthuii),  a 
native  of  Bethlehem  Judah,  of  whom  a  somewhat 
curious  history  is  related,  and  a  character  not  too  scru- 
pulous exhibited,  in  the  first  half,  Ju.  xrii  xtIU ,  of  the 
appendix  to  the  book  of  Judges.    The  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Dauites  with  which  the  name  of  this 
young  priest  is  connected,  must  have  occurred  very 
early  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  in  all  probability  won 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  time  of  comparative  anar- 
chy and  frcelwoting  licentiousness,  before  any  fixed 
i      authority  had  arisen  to  supply  the  place  of  the  deceased 
leader — "in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  | 
but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  j 
eyes,"  Ju.  xyii  «.    And  if  the  conjecture  of  critics  Is; 
right,  that  this  Levite  was  the  grandson  of  Moses  (see 
belowl,  the  events  detailed  regarding  him  cannot  have 
occurred  long  after  the  entry  into  the  promised  land, 
a*  he  was  still  a  young  man  when  they  happened.  The 
Mosaic  law  had  already  in  many  places  liegun  to  he 
disregarded,  and  men  who  could  afford  it  erected  pri  | 
vat«  temples  to  themselves,  and  fashioned  and  ft  up 
teraphim  and  graven  images  for  worship;  the  In  vites 
too  do  not  seem  to  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
cities  assigned  them  or  to  the  duties  prescribed  them, 
but  were  ready  for  a  livelihood  to  minister  to  the  idola- 
trous pn»clivities  of  any  man  sufficiently  affluent  to 
maintain  them.    Such  at  least  was  the  character  of  the 
tn. m.  who  travelling  northward  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, came  opportunely  for  him  to  a  house  in  the 
Mount  of  Kphruim,  tenanted  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Micah  and  his  mother,  people  of  peculiar  character, 
though  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  Ju.  xtII  2,  and  I 
influence,  Ju.  xvtiL  22,  having  a  private  sanctuary  like 
Gideon,  Ju.t1u.I7    The  mother  had  in  her  possession  a 
large  sum  of  money  (1100  shekel*,  the  sum  promised  by 
tho  1'hilistinian  lonls  to  Delilah,  Ju  xri.  6,  and  hnoe 
the  woman  has  lieen  thought,  foolishly  enough,  to  lie 
Samson's  betrayer),  which  the  son  appropriated— some 
think  stole,  others,  e.g.  Ewald  (who  charge*  those  who 

differ  from  him  with  finding  their  own  stupidity  in  the 
Vol.  L 


Bible,  Oesch  ii  s  tss,  note  3)  turned  to  usury.  Terrified 
apparently  by  the  awful  curses  of  the  woman  over  her 
lost  treasure,  ho  soon  after  restored  it,  and  the  two 
agreed  to  turn  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coin  into 
an  image,  to  serve  which  Micah  consecrated  one  of  his 
sons  as  priest.  But  the  advent  of  the  Levite— alto- 
gether a  more  projier  ami  formal  servant  of  the  altar— 
(wnnitted  him  to  set  aside  this  hastily  extemporized 
priest,  lite  young  man  agreed,  for  some  thirty  shil- 
lings a  year,  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  his  victuals,  to 
minister  in  the  Ephraimite's  private  Bethel,  Ju.  xni.  to. 

How  long  this  arrangement  lasted  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  it  was  brought  to  an  end  in  a  way  not  very  agree- 
able to  Micah,  and  not  quite  creditable  u>  the  character 
of  Jonathan  the  young  priest.  The  Danites,  finding 
themselves  straitened  for  want  of  room  in  the  localities 
assigned  to  them  in  the  south,  or  unable  to  cope  with 
the  Philistines  and  Amorites,  Ju  L  31.  sought  an  outlet 
for  their  numliers  and  energies  in  the  far  north.  Five 
men  were  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  in  the  extremest 
north  of  the  country,  and  became  acquainted  with  Micah 
and  his  valuable  images  and  accommodating  priest  on 
their  way.  Having  returned  to  their  countrymen  and 
reported  favourably,  six  hundred  of  Dan  ac- 

companied them  as  guides  to  the  new  home  in  the  north. 
Micah 's  house  lay  in  the  way,  and  the  six  hundred  kept 
guard,  and  watched  the  priest,  a  needless  precaution, 
while  the  five  riHed  the  sanctuary  of  its  images  and 
carried  them  off.  The  priest  lieing  flattered  by  an  in- 
vitation to  minister  to  the  new  colony,  showed  sufficient 
alacrity  in  accepting  the  proposal;  and  the  poor  Eph- 
raimite  whose  home  hud  been  so  ruthlessly  harried  hail 
his  complaints  answered  by  the  circumspect  advice  to 
go  home,  "lest  angry  fellows  run  upon  thee  and  thou  lose 
thy  life."  And  this  Invite,  "Jonathan  son  of  Cershom, 
son  of  Manasseh  ( Moses i,  he  and  his  sons  were  priests 
to  the  trilie  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the 
land,"  Ju.  *»M.  so. 

Tho  expression  "captivity  of  the  land,"  has  been 
variously  explained.  S.nie  refer  it  to  the  general  cap- 
tivity of  the  northern  trilies  at  the  hands  of  Assyria, 
and  conclude  that  the  narrative  is  of  very  late  au- 
thorship; or  else,  as  Ewald,  that  this  verse  has  been 
inserted  by  a  very  late  manipulator  of  the  earlier  do- 
cument.  <  Khers  consider  the  expression  to  be  ex- 
plained by  Ju,  xviii.  31,  and  think  the  captivity  to  be 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Philistines.  Bleek 
agrees  with  this  view,  but  instead  of  the  land,  would 
rem!  the  ark  (in  Hebrew  aron  for  areti]  (Einleit.  «.  .w). 
This  latter  date  is  no  doubt  the  true  one.  Of  morn 
difficulty  is  the  determination  of  the  question,  Which  is 
the  true  name  of  Jonathan's  grandfather,  Manasseh  or 
Moses  1  These  names  in  Heb.  are  spelled  by  the  same 
letters  except  the  n  in  Manasseh,  which  in  the  tradi- 
tional text  is  a  /if rro  sutpenm  (,•*,•$',.}•    The  traditional 

explanation  of  this  suspended  letter,  in  the  Talmud, 
the  rabbinical  commentators  (ami  the  explanation  ia 
so  far  accepted  by  modem  criticism),  is  that  Moses  is 
the  true  reading,  but  to  avoid  coupling  the  name  of 
such  a  recreant  as  Jonathan  with  a  name  so  sacred  as 
his,  the  name  of  the  idolatrous  and  bloody  king  Ma- 
nas* h  was  substituted  for  it.  (Soe  Bertheau,  Bueh  dor 
Kic-hUr,  «  21"  )  Havemick  too  (Einleit  IL  1.  »  107),  and 
Ewald  ill  «  443),  is.th  agree  in  tracing  tho  reading 
Manasseh  to  a  Jewish  conceit.  That  (Jershom  was  tho 
son  of  Moses,  of  course  is  well  known,  Ex.  II.  22,  but  it 
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is  quite  possible  that  tin  n-  may  have  U-.-n  another 
Gendioui,  win  of  some  Manassch,  so  well  known  to  the 
writer  ami  hi*  readers  tliat  he  i*  not  further  descrilied. 
It  in  quite  a  common  tiling  for  trniwcriltcrs  to  leave  out 
letters,  an<l  insert  them  over  the  word  when  aware  of 
their  mistake;  it  i*  a  rare  occurrence  indeed  to  find  any 
one,  however  crammed  w  ith  conceits,  tampering  with 
the  letter  of  the  text.  The  insertion  of  the  n  may  be 
a  mistake,  it  is  hardly  to  be  explained  with  Tanchum 
a*  a  titflun  *<>phrrim  -i.e.  a  second  thought  of  the  ori- 
ginal miter,  nor  an  intentional  play  with  the  letter  of 
the  text,  on  the  part  of  some  subtle  scribe. 

2.  Jonathan.  The  oldest  of  the  three,  l  Ka.  xit.  49, 
or  rather  four  (compare  1  8a.  xxxl  2,  with  I  Ch.  vlii,  33,  and 
ISa.lL  »)  legitimate  son*  of  Saul  (Heb.  Jonathan  and 
Jrkonathan),  heir  to  the  throne,  and  constant  friend 
and  attendant  of  bin  father,  who  was  deeply  attached 
to  him,  and  jealou*  of  anything  that  seemed  to  inter- 
fere with  hi*  prospective  succession  to  the  kingdom. 
Jonathan  was  beautiful  in  form,  graceful  and  athletic, 
chivalrously  brave  like  his  father,  with  the  same  ardent 
temperament  as  he,  but  the  influences  of  religion,  and 
a  far  truer  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  theocratic 
government,  restrained  and  softened  hi*  nature,  and 
he  was  from  the  first  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  claims, 
and  give  way  to  the  man  whom  (>od  had  appointod 
to  be  the  root  of  the  new  line  of  kings,  whose  final 
blossom  should  be  the  Messiah.  And  so,  while  Saul  's 
rejection  worked  upon  the  untamed  passions  of  hi* 
heart  and  threw  him  into  despondency  and  fits  of 
furious  madness,  beneath  all  which  we  catch  glimpses 
of  1 1 mt  mournful  sense  of 


him,  and  cannot  but  he  moved  by  the  pathos  of  his  cries 
for  aid  and  synquituy,  l  Sa  xxiu.  :i,«C  xxim,  Jonathan 
on  the  other  hand  was  calm  and  strong,  though  he 
foresaw  the  issue  of  the  unequal  conflict  between  his 
father  and  the  purpose  of  God,  l  8a.  nth.  IT;  and  when 
he  could  not  turn  him  from  it  by  any  means  he  tried, 
1 8a.  xU.  t,  with  xx.  2S  folL  to,  he  yet  clung  to  the  way- 
ward man,  even  at  the  risk  of  personal  violence,  i  Sa, 
xx.  33.  and  subjected  to  the  bitterest  reproaches,  1  Sa. 
tx.  30,  which  for  hi.*  father's  and  his  frieud's  sake  he  bore 
with  patience,  only  once  losing  self-command  and 
rising  "  from  the  table  in  fierce  anger,"  l  So.  xx  34;  and 
though  from  the  time  that  the  kingly  government  was 
turned  in  the  hands  of  his  father  into  an  instrument 
of  private  vengeance,  instead  of  a  public  defence,  ho 
could  not  but  foresee  dissolution  at  home  and  disgrace 
abroad,  be  never  aliandoned  his  own  post,  or  failed  to 
■lo  what  he  could  to  retard  the  coming  ruin,  and  when 
it  came  he  weut  forth  to  meet  it  with  the  calmness  of 
a  hero,  and  the  consciousness  that  his  work  was  done. 
No  truer  son,  or  braver  man,  or  warmer  friend,  need 
be  looked  for  in  the  ]»agcM  of  history  than  this  devoted 
and  self •  forgetful  heir  to  a  throne. 

The  details  of  Jonathan's  career  furnished  in  the 
Bible  relate  to  two  events  in  his  life — his  exploit  at 
(iilieah,  and  his  attachment  to  David.  He  appears 
first  in  history,  i  Na,  xtii.  s,  as  commanding  one  thousand 
men  in  Gibcah  of  Benjamin,  while  his  father  lay  with 
a  small  army  of  two  thousand  more  northward  at  Mieh- 
uiash  ami  along  the  hills  of  Bethel.  This  small  com- 
mand was  all  the  troops  the  new  king  could  op|tose  to 
the  overwhelming  hosts  of  the  Plulistines,  Saul's 
policy  was  to  seize  the  main  passes,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  penetrating  eastward  (on  the  strategic 
value  of  Michmash,  cf.  Is.  x.  18),  till  he  gathered  toge- 


ther  sufficient  strength  to  strike  an  effective  blow  at 
their  army.  Jonathan  was  the  first  to  come  into  colli- 
sion with  tins  enemy,  though  the  nature  of  his  move- 
ment is  not  easy  to  ascertain.    He  smote  a  afj  (nrfriA) 

of  the  Philistines  in  Geba,  ch.  xiu  3,  some  think  an  out- 
post or  garrison  (E.  V.t,  others  a  pillar  or  standard  of 
possession  (Bertheau),  most  proliably  some  officer,  or 
small  advauced  post,  from  the  accidental  way  in  which 
the  thing  seem*  to  have  occurred,  and  the  indefinite 
way  in  which  it  is  referred  to.  The  collision,  however, 
was  the  signal  for  active  operations  on  both  ride*. 
The  Philistine*  mustered  in  great  force  and  seized  the 
Lsraehtiah  camp  at  Michmash,  which  Saul  had  perhaps 
previously  evacuated,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  betaking  him- 
self to  the  old  trysting- place  at  Gilgal.  where  Samuel 
had  promised  to  meet  him  to  inaugurate  the  war.  ch_i  «. 
It  doe*  not  seem  certain  whether  Jonathan  had  al«n- 
doned  his  post  in  Gibeah,  or  held  it  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  «>|>en  the  communications,  in  all  likelihood  the 
latter,  as  Saul  (the  reading  in  ver.  15  seems  false)  and 
he  made  Gibeah  the  headquarters  of  their  little  army, 
which  had  now  melted  away  to  six  hundred  men,  the 
terror  of  the  people,  who  were  without  weapons,  except 
Saul  and  Jonathan  and  their  immediate  attendant*, 
rer.  a.  being  so  great  that  many  of  them  flod  over  Jordan, 
ch  xiu.  T.  The  Philistines  greatly  harassed  the  country 
by  sending  out  marauding  parties  in  various  directions, 
ch.  xiu.  17,  and  the  misery  and  disgrace  became  so  keen, 
that  Jonathan,  with  the  deep  religious  faith  in  the  God 
of  Israel  and  in  Israel's  destinies  which  marked  him, 
resolved  to  make  some  effort  in  liehalf  of  his  country, 
single-handed — "  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord 
to  work  by  many  or  by  few,"  ch.  xlf .  a  With  the  chival- 
rous devotion  of  this  stormy  time,  his  armour-bearer 
was  ready  to  second  his  wildest  project,  and  having, 
like  the  servant  of  Abraham,  fixed  on  a  sign  whereby 
they  should  know  that  (Jod  would  prosper  them,  nb  i», 
they  clambered  over  the  rocks  and  discovered  them- 
selves to  the  Philistines.  The  sign  fell  out  as  they  bad 
hoped;  the  Philistines,  partly  in  scorn,  and  partly 
a  secret  dismay,  that  sought  to  conceal  itself  hy 
ful  words,  cried,  "  Come  up  and  we  will  show  you  a 
thing;"  and  Jonathan,  interpreting  the  sign  as  given  by 
(iod,  fell  upon  them,  and  slew  about  twenty  men. 
This  discomfiture  ended  in  a  panic;  thinking  themselves 
outnumbered  and  surprised  by  the  Hebrews,  who  were 
coming  "out  of  their  holes,"  and  being  assailed  at  the 
same  time  within  their  own  ranks  by  the 
whom  they  had  with  them  as  captives,  ch.  ttr,  n,  a 
spread  confusion  communicated  itself  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Philistinian  host,  and  they  went  on  exterminating 
each  other  as  mutual  foes  in  their  blindnen*  and  sur- 
prise. The  Israelitish  army  immediately  fell  upon  the 
retreating  foe,  and  being  increased  to  about  ten  the. . 
sand  men,  a  desultory  pursuit  commenced  throughout 
the  forest  of  Ephraim,  which  ended  only  when  the 
Philistines  had  been  driven  as  far  west  as  Ajalon. 
Jonathan,  unaware  of  an  oath  by  which  Saul,  in  his 
eagerness  for  the  foe's  extinction,  had  unwisdv  boond 
the  jKsople  not  to  taste  anything  till  the  evening,  put 
a  little  honey  by  hia  staff  to  his  mouth ;  and  when  the 
priest  inquired  of  God  in  the  evening  whether  thry 
shotdd  renew  the  pursuit,  no  answer  was  vouchsafed. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  sin  among  the  people,  sad 
the  lots  being  cast,  Jonathan  was  found  to  be  the  trans- 
Saul,  surely  not  thinking  such  a  thing  pes- 
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S', had  already  declared  that  the  offender,  even 
should  it  be  himself  or  his  son,  should  die;  and  now, 
with  the  sternness  of  a  Roman,  he  condemned  Jonathan 
to  death.  In  all  likelihood  the  words  of  Jonathan, 
»«r.  U,  imply  that  he  willingly  lent  himself  to  death, 
without  repining:  "Behold  me.  I  shall  fam  ready  to) 
die;'1  but  the  people,  with  a  diviner  instinct  than  the 
impulsive  king,  interposed,  and  rtdetmttl  Jonathan  out 


of  his 


The  LXX.  render  "in 


for 


Jonathan  -  a  translation  which  weakens  the  strong  in- 
tervention of  the  people  intolerably;  and  as  little  ground 
is  there  for  Ewald's  conjecture,  that  some  other  victim 
must  have  been  substituted  in  Jonathan's  stead  <itl.s.4s). 

The  story  of  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan 
is  the  most  pathetic  in  history.    That  Jonathan  should 
give  so  much  to  David,  and  that  David  could  bring 
himself  to  accept  so  much  from  Jonathan,  for  the  diffi- 
culty lay  most  on  his  side,  cannot  be  explained  on  any- 
thing but  their  mutual  religious  insight  into  the  need 
of  the  times  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation.    The  first 
time  the  two  heroes  met  was  when  David  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  and  was  explain- 
ing his  early  history  to  the  king;  his  modesty,  and 
youthful  beauty,  and  his  unparalleled  boldness,  charmed 
the  heir- apparent,  "and  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit 
with  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his 
own  soul,"  eh-xriu.  i;  and,  like  Homeric  heroes,  the  two 
friends  exchanged  arms  {nr.  4, ef.  II.  o, mo-sm,  Kvaltl).  And 
thus  commenced  a  friendship  which  lasted  unbroken 
all  the  life  of  Jonathan,  and  the  memories  of  which 
lived  in  David's  heart  long  after  death  had  separated 
the  friends.    This  affection,  which,  on  Jonathan's  part, 
"passed  the  love  of  women,"  I*. I  28,  not  only  in  its 
ardour,  but  even  in  its  patience  and  self-sacrifice,  was 
returned  by  David  with  a  vehemence  and  tenderness 
and  tearfulness  over  the  sad  elements  of  conflict  in  the 
king's  heart  and  in  the  state,  making  the  life  of  all  so 
mournful  that  hail  to  take  a  part  in  rule,  that  even 
"  exceeded  "  Jonathan,  1  8a.  xx.  41.    Jonathan  appears 
after  this  first  meeting  with  David  only  four  times  in 
history,  three  of  these  times  in  relation  to  David,  and 
once  again  on  the  battle-field  of  Gil  boa.    His  constant 
effort  was  to  soothe  the  ruffled  feelings  of  his  father, 
and  moderate  his  jealousy  against  David.    From  the 
time  that  the  women  of  Israel  sung,  "Saul  hath  slain 
his  thousands  and  David  his  tens  of  thousands,"  Saul 
was  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  David,  and  more  tliau 
once  made  attempts  upon  his  life.    At  every  new  suc- 
cess of  the  youthful  liethlehemite,  and  every  new  ad- 
vance he  made  in  popular  favour,  Saul's  dark  spirit 
grew  darker  and  more  troubled.    Yet  he  was  not  yet 
unsusceptible  to  the  influence  of  his  son;  and  though 
he  now  undisguisedly  sought  to  induce  both  Jonathan 
and  his  servants  to  take  David's  life,  on  Jonathans 
representations  he  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  sware. 
"  Ho  shall  not  lie  slain,"  l  8a.  x\x.  6.    lint  once  more 
there  was  war,  and  once  more  David  was  victorious, 
and  Saul  "eyed"  him  with  increased  suspicion,  and 
David  fled  to  Ramah  to  Samuel,  escaping  both  the 
open  violence,  and,  through  the  faithfulness  of  Michal 
hut  \v;i.  ,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  the  secret  plots  of 
Saul.    Soon  he  returned  from  Ramah,  and  Jonathan 
made  renewed  efforts  to  appease  his  father's  madness 
again  :  David,  but  now  without  success;  and  then 
occurred  that  scene  of  terrible  violence  between  Jona- 
than and  the  king,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
when,  under  the  bitter  invectives  of  his  father,  eh.  xx. », 


lost  command  of  himself,  and  left  the  king's 
presence  in  fierce  anger,  tct.  34;  and  this  scene  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  other  most  touching  parting,  when  the 
two  friends,  feeling  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the 
king  gone,  "kissed  one  another,  and  wept  one  with 
another,  till  David  exceeded,"  vcr  41.  Only  once  again 
did  the  brothers  meet,  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  when! 
David  was  in  hiding  from  Saul.  Jonathan  stole  away 
fn>m  the  side  of  his  father  and  found  David;  and  for  a 
time  he  seemed  to  entertain  brighter  hopes,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  time  when  Saul  being  gone,  David  should 
fill  the  throne,  and  he  himself  be  happy  in  subordina- 
tion to  him,  ch.  xxtit  it.  Hut  Jonathan  could  not  desert 
his  father,  even  in  his  extremest  folly,  nor  seek  to  pre- 
cipitate his  fall  in  selfishness,  nor  even  in  devotion  to 
David.  There  was  a  more  sacred  duty  of  humanity  to 
fulfil.  He  could  not  bo  unfilial,  even  for  religion's 
sake,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  him  and  Saul — the  one 
baffled,  and  violent,  and  wretched — the  other  calm,  and 
and  thoughtless  of  himself,  and  though  able 
surely  to  forecast  the  mournful  issue  of  things,  yet 
resolute  to  share  the  ruin  which  he  could  not  avert- 
only  to  rise  once  more  to  show  them  still  united,  when 
the  noise  of  battle  had  been  laid  among  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa,  l  Sa.  ml  And  David,  in  no  vein  of  flattery 
then,  and  with  no  exaggeration,  but  mindful  of  the 
better  nature  of  Saul — a  clear  and  noble  soul  once,  but 
for  long  sadly  overcast  with  sudden  tempests;  and 
mindful  of  the  deep,  pure  heart  of  Jonathan,  who,  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  had  loved  him — sung  that 
elegy  over  their  graves,  that  stands  unmatched  for 
pathos  and  elevation  among  the  effusions  even  of  the 
sweet  psalmist,  SSo.1  is,  toll;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
honour  of  his  friends,  he  caused  the  children  of  Judah 
to  learn  it. 

Jonathan  left  a  son  called  Mephihosheth.  SSa.lx.fi, 
called  also  Meribbaal,  1  ch.  rlti.  34,  whom  David,  not  for- 
getful of  his  covenant  with  Jonathan.  I8a  xx.  u,  to  show 
kindness  to  himself  and  to  all  that  should  survive  him, 
sent  for  when  he  was  established  in  the  kingdom  at 
Jerusalem,  and  restored  to  him  all  the  possessions  of 
Saul,  and  made  him  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  ami  eat  at  the 
king's  table. 

3.  Jonathan  [Heb.  Jonathan  and  Jthonathan].  A 
Bon  of  Abiathar  the  prk«t,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  troubles  during  Absalom's  revolt,  and  rendered 
material  service  to  David  as  a  spy,  18a  x*.  M-.xru.  17, Ml 
In  the  troubles  that  ensued  upon  the  usurpation  of 
Adonijah  he  appears  again,  on  the  side  of  legitimate 
succession,  like  his  father,  1  Ki  1. 41 

4.  Jonathan  [Heb. J,  /  nn/*nii].  A  valiant  soldier, 
son  of  Shimeah,  brother  of  David,  famed  for  his  exploit 
in  lolling  a  gigantic  Philistine  of  Oath,  who  "had  on 
every  hand  six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes," 

i  Sa.  CSl  10,  foil.;  1  Ch.  HL  7. 

6.  Jonathan  [Heb.  Jthtmathau].  An  uncle  of 
David's,  "a  counsellor,  a  wise  man,  and  a  scribe," 
1  ch.  nrli.  32,  whom  critics  are  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  here  last  mentioned  (4) — so  Ges.  (Thcaanrua,  s.  v.) — 
the  won!  (</W>  rendered  "  uncle,"  signifying  any  near 
relative  or  friend,  la  ».  L 

6.  Jonathan  [Heb.  Jrhunathan}.  One  of  David's 
mighty  men,  said  to  bo  the  son  of  Jashen,  isa.  xxiii  si, 
apparently  to  be  identified  with  the  here  (Heb.  Jona- 
than) who  is  called  the  son  of  Shage,  the 
i  ch.  xi  34,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  ' 
descendant  of  Jashen  or  H  ashen 
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7.  Jonathan.  A  person  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  son 
of  Jada,  of  whom  nothing  is  related,  i  cu.  u  m,  m. 

8.  Jonathan.  A  brother  of  Johanan,  and  son  of 
Kareah,  Je  x).  *  cf.  a  KL  xxr.  a*  Of  Jonathan  little  is  said, 
but  Johanan  was  a  man  of  some  note,  friend  of  Goda- 
liah  the  Jewish  governor,  left  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 
whose  untimely  fate  he  sought  to  avert  in  vain,  Je  xl.  13; 
cf.  ch.  xll. 

0.  Jonathan  [Heb.  Jthonathau].  A  scribe,  several 
times  alluded  to  as  the  person  whose  house  was  the 
dungeon  in  which  Jeremiah  was  confined,  Jcxxxrij.  I4,a>; 

cf.  ch.  xxxtIU.  86. 

10.  Jonathan.  The  father  of  Ebtd,  a  chief  who 
return**!  with  Ezra  from  Babylon,  Exr.  nu. «. 

11.  Jonathan.  Also  an  exile;  the  son  of  Asahel, 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
case  of  the  men  who  had  taken  foreign  wives,  Exr.  x.  14. 

12.  Several  Levi  tea  bare  this  name;  two  are  called 
Jonathan,  Ne.xil.ii.li,  and  a  third  Jehonathan,  Ne.xti.  i*; 

cf.  rcr.  34.  [A.  B.  D.] 

JOPTA-    In  the  Hebrew  ^  (J«pho),  and 

(Japhoh)  ;  in  the  Greek  'Unrip  (both  in  Sept.  and 
N.  T.)j  now  Jilfa,  or  Jaffa,  or  Yfifa.  It  is  supposetl 
to  have  got  its  name  from  its  beauty  [rt£\  to  be  beauti- 

TT 

ful,  or  to  shine ;  and  so  the  name  may  be  from  the  mass 
of  sunshine  which  its  houses  exhibit),  like  the  Schon- 
bergs,  the  Belleville*,  and  Formosas  of  more  recent 

times  (Joe  xlx.  46;  S  Ch.  U.  16;  Exr  111.  7;  Jonah  I  S;  1  E*<1_  «.  44; 
I  Mae  x  74;  xlv.  34;  XT.  t\*c  ;  Jo*h  J.  W  It  1",  10;  iU.  9,  3).  It 

is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Japhia,  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon,  J<*.  xl*.  12,  near  Nazareth,  now  Yafo. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  and  rauka 
with  Hebron,  Zoan,  and  Damascus;  and  such  is  its 
repute  for  antiquity,  that  early  geographers  ascribe  to 
it  an  antediluvian  paternity,  and  regard  its  name  as 

derived  from  Japheth  (ColoTici  ltlncT.  p  1.W;  Cellar.  Not  Orb. 
Ant.  to).  It  p.  441).  Being  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  who 
were  a  Mixraimite  colony  of  Caphtorint,  a*,  x  Mi  Do.  u. 
O;  I  Ch.  1. l*;  Jo.  xWlL  4;  Am.  Ix.  7,  the  name  may  tie  Egyp- 
tian, not  Hebrew;  and  the  etymology  given  alwve  may 
require  to  be  superseded  by  another,  gathered  from  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  CepkttU,  its  earliest  king,  may 
have  been  a  representative  of  ancient  Caphtor,  and 
Ovid's  "Cepheia  arva"  may  be  the  Philistian  sea- board, 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  Phintu*.  brother  of  Cepheus, 
fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  stone  by  Perseus,  may 
have  left  his  name  to  Phvnicia,  for  the  usual  derivation 
of  that  word  from  the  palm  is  untenable.  It  is  the 
"  local  habitation  "  for  the  O vidian  my  th  of  Andromeda 
and  the  sea-monster,  which  no  doubt  has  some  founda- 
tion in  the  early  story  of  the  city,  though  whether 
grafted  on  Jonah's  nuraculous  deliverance  is  question- 
able. 

It  is  set  down  in  the  inheritance  of  Dan.  who  there 
"remained  in  his  ships,"  Jo.  t.  17,  selfishly  imperilling 
the  nation's  weal  in  not  coming  to  the  help  of  Jehovah 
against  the  mighty.  To  this  Hiram  floated  down  from 
Tyre  the  fir-trees  of  Lebanon,  for  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem; ami  about  five  hundred  y*!ars  after,  Zcrubbabel,  act- 
ing on  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  must  liave  applied  to 
Phoenicia  as  well  as  Judea,  caused  the  cedar-trees  from 
the  same  mountains  to  be  brought.  ' '  They  gave  money 
also  unto  the  masons,  and  to  the  carpenters;  and  meat, 
nnd  drink,  ami  oil,  unto  them  of  Zidon,  and  to  them  of 
Tyre,  to  bring  cedar-trees  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea  of 
Joppa,  according  to  the  grant  tliat  they  had  of  Cyrus 


king  of  Persia,"  Exr.  1U.  r.  Here  Jonah  embarked  in 
bis  Tarshish-bouud  vessel — the  Cilieian  Tarsliish,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  Here  the  Jewish  patriots,  iu  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees,  waged  not  a  little  of  their  war- 
fare ;  for  Modin,  the  place  of  the  Maceabeau  nativity 
and  sepuldires,  was  not  far  off  (1  Mac. x.  74;  xl «?  wis, 

xlU.  11}  xlT.5,34;  it,  28,34;  SMac.xiT.il;  xii.3.7.     Here  Peter 

wrought  the  miracle  on  Tabitha;  here  he  tarried  many 
days  with  one  Simon  a  tanner,  whose  house  and  stone 
skin- vat,  on  the  shore,  tradition  still  kindly  points  out. 
Here  the  apostle  saw  the  heavenly  vision  which  t"kl 
him  that  Jew  and  Gentile  were  one  in  Christ,  At  x  u,  it; 
and  here  he  received  the  summons  from  Cornelius. 

Early  in  the  Christian  era  it  became  the  haunt  of 
robbers  and  pirates  (strabo,  Ueog .  xri.  1,  »),  w  hose  marine 
depredations  provoked  the  Romans,  that  a  first  time 
under  Cestius,  and  a  second  under  Vespasian,  it  suf- 
fered destruction  (Jos.  J.  W.  tii.  », 3).  It  is  amid  to  have 
been  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric ;  and  it  ap- 
pears in  the  lists  of  "sedea  suffraganeac "  along  with 
Lydda,  Aacalon,  and  Gaxa,  itc.  (Mlraal  Notftia  Patriarch*, 
tnuin,  fcc.  p.  in).  But  others  mention  it  an  attached  to  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  "suberat  priori  et  canonicb 
S.  Sepulchri  "  (Vitriaco.  Scdc*  Apoat.  la  Terra  Sanaa,  ch  lrtii  • 
It  continued  to  be  a  port,  but  did  not  rise  into  import- 
ance till  the  era  of  the  crusades,  when  it  became  the 
scene  of  many  a  conflict  <  Hohadin'a  v  1  u  ct  Rr*  G«uc  Saiarttoi 
ch  cix.  *cl;  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  it  was 
alternately  built  and  destroyed. 

The  Franks  were  at  last  expelled  from  Syria,  ami 
Joppa  sank  into  ruin  and  poverty,  though  still  a  port 
at  which  travellers  and  pilgrims  landed  for  Jerusalem. 
Here  we  find  De  Caumont  landing  in  1418  (Vo.rac* 
D'Oultremor  en  Jheruaalcui.  Pari.  ed.  p.  46),  and  De  Lannoy 
in  1422,  telling  us  that  Jaffa  is  entirely  in  a  state  of 
decay,  "  toute  desroquie,"  baring  only  three  uninhaUt*d 
vaults,  where  the  pilgrims  lodge,  on  their  way  to  the 

Holv  Sepulchre "  isunti  of  Egrpt  and  Syria,  p.  44  and  1ZS,  Lon- 
don reprint,  I  wl.  Here  in  141*4  Felix  Fabri  came  with 
his  fellow-pilgrims,  in  their  Venetian  galley,  singing  as 
they  rushed  through  the  rock- gate  of  Andromeda— /» 
(iotUt  mkmtn  fahrtn  wir— "  cum  gaudio  magno,  altif 
vocihuH,"  the  roar  of  the  breaker*  drowning  the  old 
melody  (Eracst  toI  I  p.  iw).  The  description  which  this 
last  traveller  gives  us  of  the  |*>rt,  and  of  the  sufferins.-x 
of  his  two  hundred  brethren,  thrust  by  "  the  Sarracen*" 
into  one  of  the  three  great  cellars  or  caves,  remnants  of 
ancient  Joppa,  for  nine  days,  amid  filth  and  damp,  sad 
every  form  of  indignity,  is  very  graphic.  As  they  dis- 
embarked, the  shore  was  lined  with  "  Sarracens."  be- 
tween whom  they  were  marched  slowly  in  single  file, 
that  their  names  might  be  taken  dowu.  Thrust  into 
these  horrid  cellars  (of  which  Breydenbach  and  Coto- 
vicus  have  given  a  drawing),  they  would  have  been 
suffocated  with  the  stench,  hail  not  some  traders  got 
access  to  the  prisoners,  and  filled  the  place  with  sweet 
odours,  "  unguenti*  aromaticis  et  liquorilras  destillatia." 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  native,  Felix  himself  was 
brought  out  for  a  little,  and  shown  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
' '  magna*  ruinas. "  and  two  towers  still  standing.  W  alk- 
ing  another  day  along  the  shore,  be  come*  to  a  fountain 
of  living  water— to  a  jutting  rock,  where  be  was  Ud 
Peter  used  to  sit  and  fish  ;  he  finds  on  the  shore  vist 
numbers  of  oyster- shells,  "  pulchnD  et  mirabilus.'"  But 
he  b  indignant  at  the  natives  for  carrying  off  a  flask  of 
Malvasy  wine,  which  one  of  the  pilgrim*  had  hung  oa 
the  wall;  and  annoyed  beyond  measure  at  the 
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j"kt*  which  the  native  urchins  poured  in  u|m>ii  the  com- 
pany. He  altno«t  des|tairs  of  even  reaching  the  Holy 
City. 

llie  description  which  Felix  Fabri  thus  gives  of 
Joppa  in  his  day  applies  to  a  long  period  both  before 
anil  after  that.  The  harbour  was  wretched,  the  city 
in  ruin*,  and  the  natives  bent  on  extorting  money  from 
the  pilgrims.    Two  centuries  after,  the  Franks  began 

to  be  (tetter  treated  ( Le  Bran,  Vujrogci,  ch.  xIt  );  and  the 

Armenian  convent,  in  w  hich  they  were  accommodated, 
in  said  to  contain  four  or  five  thousand  people.  But 


still  in  the  days  of  Wey  and  Sandys,  the  town  was  a 
ruin.  After  that  it  began  to  revive ;  but  it  had  hardly 
risen  when  it  was  assailed.  It  was  greatly  damaged 
by  Ali  Bey  in  1771,  and  Mohammed  Abudahab  in 
1 77t>.  The  French  besieged  and  took  it  in  1799.  It 
is  fortified,  as  may  bo  supposed  from  the  preceding 
statements  —  that  is,  after  oriental  fashion,  but  its 
battlements  arc  ruinous.  Many  a  siege  has  it  stood — 
many  a  conflagration  lias  it  ex|>erienced,  from  the  days 
of  the  Romans  to  those  of  the  French,  who  took  it,  and 
laid  all  its  gardens  waste.    By  it  Napoleon  entered 
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Syria;  here  he  poisoned  his  sick  on  his  retreat,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  Turkish  hands  ;  here  he  massacred 
the  defenceless  inhabitants,  encamping  hard  by  the 
town.  Judas  Maccalwus,  Antiochus,  Herod,  Cestius, 
Vespasian,  Omar,  Saladin,  Richard,  Godfrey,  Napoleon, 
have  all  in  their  turn  laid  siege  to  it.  Perhatw  no  city 
save  Jerusalem  has  seen  so  many  foes,  and  stood  so 
many  assaults.  Within  this  century  it  has  risen  con- 
siderably, but  especially  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Its  geographical  ]tosition  is  lat.  N.  32s  2',  long.  E.  of 
Greenwich,  34°  47'  25"  (V»n  do  Vcldu'i  Memoir,  p.  S3 ;  Os- 
buroo'i  htatiaa,  p.  573,  578^.    It  is  thoroughly  a  maritime 
town,  washed  by  and  almost  overhanging  the  sea,  like 
its  southern  neighbour  Askelon,  and  its  northern  neigh- 
bour Caaiarea ;  not  like  some  others  on  the  great  sea- 
plain  of  Philistia,  such  as  Gaza,  Ashdud,  and  Jamniu, 
removed  considerably  from  the  shore.     It  lies  about 
thirty  six  miles  north  west  from  Jerusalem,  and  Strain) 
affirms  that  from  Joppa  Jerusalem  was  visible  (Uvogr. 
»ri.  2,  is).    This  has  been  affirmed  t«»  l»e  impossible,  on 
account  of  intervening  heights,  as  Josepluis'  statement 
of  the  sea  being  visible  from  Herod's  tower,  Psephiuus, 
has  been  declared  to  l>e  so.    As  this  is  a  question  of 
facta,  not  of  conjecture,  nor  of  reasoning,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  decide  the  question  further  than  that,  as 
both  Jerusalem  and  Joppa  stand  high,  the  thing  is  not 
bo  impossible  as  some  think,  especially  as  the  "  slacks" 
or  depressions  of  the  hills,  at  particular  places,  often 
reveal  the  very  object  which  the  range  as  a  whole  seems 
I «  !it  on  shutting  out.    By  moving  a  few  yards  east  or 
went,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  sees  an  object  which  he 
had  concluded  was  invisible,  by  reason  of  the  interpos- 
ing ridge*.    More  than  once  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
this  in  the  East;  as.  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mount 
Sinai,  which  seems  alternately  to  be  visible  and  invis- 
ible, as  you  move  through  the  windings  of  Wady-Sheikh; 
or  in  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  seen  or  con- 


cealed from  view,  according  as  you  may  happen  to 
stand  a  few  yards  north  or  south,  on  the  heights  around 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Joppa  are  many  of  the 
noted  places  in  Scripture  story.  The  plain  of  Sharon 
encircles  it.  Lydda  or  Lod,  Ac.  Ix.  as,  now  Ludd;  Ono, 
No  ri.  2,  uow  A  una;  Ekron,  Jo.  lis,  now  Akir;  Beth- 
dagon,  now  Beit-dcjan,  are  all  in  its  neiglilsiurhood. 
Being  the  only  sea- port  on  the  southern  coast  of  Pales- 
tine, it  drew  influence  round  it,  and  raised  up  towns; 
so  that,  though  the  notices  of  it  are  not  minute,  we 
never  lose  sight  of  it  from  the  days  of  Jonah.  It 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  Maccaliees,  and  Josephus 
refers  to  it  frequently.  It  comes  before  us  in  the 
history  of  Peter;  in  the  wars  of  the  crusaders;  and  in 
the  itineraries  of  pilgrims  and  travellers  of  all  ages  to 
the  present  day.  The  havens  along  the  Palestine  coast 
are  Beirut,  Haifa,  and  Jaffa;  at  these  the  French  and 
Russian  Bteainers  touch  week  after  week,  bringing  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  .Egean  something  of  their 
ancient  traffic  and  importance.  These  harbours  are  poor 
ami  unsafe  -  Jaffa  the  poorest  and  most  perilous;  yet 
some  place  of  debarkation  and  embarkation  was  need- 
ful, and  on  the  whole  Jaffa  was  the  best. 

In  front  of  the  liarbour  the  nicks  rise,  over  which 
the  north-west  wind  dashes  the  waves  in  fury;  the 
rocks  on  which  Andromeda  was  fabled  to  have  beta 
chained,  and  when-  according  to  Josephus  the  frag- 
ments of  the  iron  links  remain.  They  are  gloomy  and 
inhospitable.  Many  a  brave  vessel  has  been  broken 
there.  They  might  indeed  become  a  protection,  not  a 
peril;  and  at  some  cost  might  t>e  a  natural  breakwater 
to  the  harbour.  But  with  only  a  small  opening  through 
which  you  shudder  to  pass,  liorne  upon  some  shorew  anl 
breaker,  they  only  create  danger;  and  indeed  with  a 
sea  on  or  a  north  gale  blowing,  they  render  landing 
impossible;  so  that  the  steamer,  after  lying  off  for  half 
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a  day,  passes  on  to  Alexandria  or  Haifa,  without  touch  [  export*  are  a  few  native  production*,  such  as  icap; 
ing  at  Jaffa.  Even  with  no  sea  on,  it  trie*  one's  nerve*  and  these  chiefly  to  Egypt.  It*  imports  are  from  the 
to  be  rowed  through  the  narrow  rock-gate,  upon  the  t  manufactories  of  England,  Il  ia  likely  to  rise— 
ModiU'iTanean  swell;  for  the  slightest  c  ux-lewnem  or  {  especially  if  modern  skill  and  capital  will  give  it  k 
unskilfulnes*  on  the  part  of  your  Arab  seamen  may    harbour — for  which  it   possesses  first-rate  natural 


daah  you  on  the  rocks. 

Joppa  is  built  on  *n  eminence  which  slopes  buck  ward 
from  the  sea,  ami  with  it*  castle  is  reckoned  180  feet 
high.  On  it  the  houses  are  so  placed  a*  to  seem  to 
rise  up,  tier  upon  tier,  irregular,  hut  still  beautiful, 
e»pecially  when  approached  from  the  sea  at  sunset. 
The  interior  is  a*  displeasing  a*  the  exterior  is  pleasing, 
though  it  is  not  worse  than  the  usual  run  of  oriental 
towns.  Perhaps  it*  steep  street*,  which,  like  those  of 
Valetta,  you  ascend  by  stairs,  ore  an  advantage,  a* 
helping  to  carry  off  its  impurities. 

Its  environs  are  exquisite;  and  the  endless  grove*  of 


olive,  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
delight  the  traveller  with  their  shade  and  their  fra 
grance.  Jaffa  oranges  are  the  finest  specimens  of  that 
kind  of  fruit  we  ever  saw  ;  and  Jaffa  water-melons 
cipial,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  those  of  St.  Paul's  I '.ay. 
Its  hedges  of  cactus  or  prickly  j>ear.  some  fifteen  feet 
high,  arc  remarkable,  though  not  perhaps  beautiful, 
except  when  in  flower.  It  i*  the  most  formidable  of 
all  inclosuree,  and  seeing  preferred  to  any  other,  Dot 
here  only,  but  elsewhere  throughout  Palestine.  Each 
garden  has  here,  a*  in  Egypt,  its  well,  its  reservoir, 
and  it*  wheel — Um  last  worked  by  a  mule  or  ox.  and 
bringing  up  water  for  so  many  hours 
each  day,  to  fill  the  little  trenches 
and  irrigate  the  garden.1 

It*  |>opulati<>n  is  variously 
reckoned.  Ruetschi  say*  5000; 
Robinson,  7000;  Lynch,  13,000; 
Dr.  Thomson,  15,000.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  the  second  of  these 
estimates,  were  it  not  that  Dr. 
Thomson*  authority  is  great.  Of 
these  about  a  half  are  "Christians ;" 
that  is.  Creeks,  Latins.  Armenians, 
Maronites,  Creek  Catholic*.  Of 
these  the  Crocks  are  the  most  nume- 
rous. The  Moslems  amount  per- 
haps to  4u00;  the  Jews  arc  very 
few;  though  not  perhaps  so  few  a* 
in  the  days  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  only  found  one  Jew,  a  dyer, 
hero.  It  ha*  three  convent*  — 
Crock,  Latin,  and  Armenian;  and 
three  or  four  HMMMt,  Rut  cer- 
tainly Joppa  lias  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  made  won- 
derful advances  —  commerce  a*  well  a*  population 
increasing;  a*  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Syrian  coast — 
Haifa,  Acre,  Tyre,  Sidon.  and  Beyrut.  Commerce  is 
returning  to  Syria  as  well  as  to  Egypt.  The  corn- 
fields of  Philistia  and  the  pastures  of  Sliaron  may  ere 
long  become  of  importance  to  Europe,  and  the  East 
Mgftia  become  the  grauary  of  the  Weet.     It*  present 

'  ''Water  to  any  amount  can  be  procured  in  errry  garden- 
Tlie  entire  plain  *eem«  to  corer  *  river  of  runt  breadth,  per 
colating  through  the  Unit  en  route  for  the  sen.  A  thousand 
I'enian  wheel*,  working  night  and  day,  product!  no  viuiljlu 
diminution;  and  tin*  inexhaiutible  source  of  wealth  underlie* 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Philistine*,  down  to  Oitza  nt  lerwt, 
and  probably  much  farther  sooth."— Thomson's  Lnnd  and  Boot. 
vol.  ii.  p.  2TS. 


capacity  and  material*-  and  construct  a  railway  be- 
tween it  and  Jerusalem,  which  competent  engineers 
who  have  surveyed  the  ground  have  pronounced  quite 
practicable. 

(Joacphtu;  Jerome;  llegenppn* ;  Fahri ;  Ootoriens:  KiUer. 
Ilamner;  Winer;  Uiukingtuun;  Van  de  Yeldc,  btsuWy;— tbni 
will  nipply  ample  information.  ]  [U.  *.] 

JO  RAM.  contracted  form  of  Jehokam,  which  see. 
JOR  DAN,  RIVER  OP,  almost  always  in  Hebrew 
with  the  article,  ^Trv;*,  tfc  Janlen,  the  dftrrndrr,  is  now 

called  El  Unlan  or  Esh  Sheryah,  or  the  watering-place. 

"**"***"  *"    (The  older  derivation  from  -u>,  Jor,  and  ml  dan,  is  now 

mulbany,  fig,  and  palm,  ;  I , 


generally  aliandoned.)  It  has  three  sources.  Of  these 
the  northennost,  and  geographically  speaking  the  most 
important,  occupies  but  a  small  share  of  the  attention 
either  of  history  or  of  modern  traveller*.  It  is  situated 
near  Hasbeiya.  between  Hermon  and  Lebanon,  and  is 
thus  descrilsxl  by  Van  de  Velde  (sol  I.  ir»>,  "  When 
you  have  descended  the  wild  ravine  of  Hasbeiya,  for* 
road  I  cannot  call  it.  you  turn  to  the  right,  drawing  a 
grassy  plain  where  the  olive-trees  offer  at  all  time*  a 
most  refreshing  shade,  you  then  come  by  a  most  ro- 
mantic way  along  the  river  to  the  first  bridge  built  over 


(379. 1      Tlie  Source  of  the  Jordan  at  Itauia*.  -  Van  de  VcUft  1>  r*js  «ri«rsel 


it.  A  few  yard*  above  ia  the  basin  or  source,  where 
the  water  conies  bubbling  up  from  under  steep  project- 
ing rocks.  It  is  of  a  transparent  dark  colour,  and  sp- 
ears to  lie  of  immense  depth."  The  stream  from  this 
the  highest  permanent  source  is  called  the  Hashanj. 
The  source  at  Baniaa  (C-oesarea  Philippic  is  best  known 
of  the  three,  and  is  described  by  Joseph  us  (Ant  i»HJl. 
and  Stanley  (Syria  and  P*l.  p.  a»).  At  the  foot  of  a  high 
cliff  there  is  a  large  pool  fed  by  numerous  gushine; 
streamlets,  which  rise  near  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
tavern,  now  half  filled  with  rubbish.  Out  of  this  p«l 
the  Jordan  flows,  already  a  fair- sized  stream.  Here 
Herod  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and 
Phibp  hi*  son  the  capital  of  his  tetrarohy.    Here  also. 
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when  our  Lord  him.-  If  reached  the  northern  limit  of  I  p  Us),  "  The  stream  sometimes  washed  the  bases  of  the 
his  journeys,  was  the  scene  of  Peter's  confession —  sandy  hills,  anil  at  other  times  meandered  between  low 
"Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  H*t  hanks,  generally  fringed  with  trees  and  fragrant  with 
ni  is.  The  third  source  of  the  Jordan  is  at  Dan  or  i  blossoms.  Home  points  presented  views  exceedingly 
Tel-el- Kady  (V«nd*Velde,tL  It  is  thus  described  by  \  picturesque — the  mad  rushing  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
Stanley  (flyrla  %nA  Pal  p.  3*6), 
"  It  U  at  the  foot  of  a  green 

eminence  overgrown  with 

shrubs.  From  its  north- 
west corner  a  magniliecut 

spring— the  exemplar,  so  to 

speak,  of  all  those  tribu- 
taries that  we  have  seen 

along  its  banks  from  Eugedi 

upwards  —  bursts  forth  into 

a  wide  crystal  pool,  sending 

forth  at  once  a  wide  crystal 

river  through  the  valley." 

The  three  streams  unite 

near  Tell  Dafneh,  and  flow 

in  a  sluggish  course  through 

a  marshy  plain  into  the 

LakcMcrom.  (SceMzROIt.) 
At  its  outlet  from  the 

lake  the  river  at  first  flows 

through    a    level  plain, 

covered  with  reeds  and  abounding  in  all  kinds  of 
water- fowl.  The  valley  soon  contracts,  and  the  banks 
of  the  stream  are  like  sloping  meadows  as  far  as 
the  Jisr  I'»  n.it  Yacobe  (the  bridge  of  the  daughters 
of  Jacob).  This,  the  traditional  site  of  Jacob's  cross- 
ing the  river  on  his  return  from  Padanaram,  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Lake  Meroin,  and  six  miles 
from  the  Sea  of  Galileo.  Thence  a  road  leads  to  Da- 
mascus over  the  hills  of  the  Jaulan,  and  a  ruined  khan 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  bridge.  From  this  spot, 
says  L>r.  Thomson,  the  Jordan  "  commences  its  head- 
long course  over  l>a--uUlic  rocks  down  to  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  a  distance  of  aliout  six  miles,  and  the  descent 
according  to  my  aneroid  is  1050  feet.  Of  course- 
it  is  a  continued  repetition  of  roaring  rapid*  and 
leaping  cataracts.  I  once  walked  and  scraml'led  from 
the  bridge  down  to  the  entrance  into  the  lake — a  wild 
■tern  gorge,  fit  haunt  for  rubber*,  from  which  it  is 
never  free."  It  is  singular  that  at  this,  which  is  well 
calli.il  by  Van  de  Velde  the  least  attractive  part  of  its 

course,  the  Jordan  must  have  been  best  known  to 
Naaman  of  Damascus,  who  would  commonly  cross  it 

here  in  his  incursions  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  who 

compared  it  unfavourably  with  Abana  and  Pharpar, 

the  rivers  of  his  own  country,  .  Ki.  1. 12.    Continuing  its 

course  and  flowing  through  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 

exit  of  the  Jordan  is  at  Kerak,  anciently  called  Tari- 

cheea,  th©  naval  station  of  Josephus  in  his  war  with 

the  Romans.         Galilee,  Sea  ok  J    From  this  point 

the  Jordan  commences  the  third  and  last  division  of  its 

course,  and  rushes  into  the  Dead  Sea  through  frequent 

rapiibi  and  with  so  many  windings,  that  in  Go  miles  of 

the  din-et  distance  which  it  traverses,  its  actual  length  is 

2O0  miles.   It  lias  twice  been  fully  explored— by  Lieut. 

Molyneux  in  1S47,  and  by  Lieut.  Lynch  in  1S4S.  At 

Tariehosa  its  stream  is  100  feet  wide,  and  4  or  5  feet 

deep,  but  in  many  places  lower  down  it  is  split  up 

into   innumerable  rivulets,  too  small  for  navigation, 

while  at  other  times  it  flows  in  one  tortuous  and  rapid 

stream  between  steep  cliffs  and  high  l>anks.    Of  this 

part  of  its  course  Lieut.  Lynch  writes  (Narrative,  now  ed. 


1330.  J      Kuril  of  the  Jordan  between  Hcrtuopolis  and  Pella.- Van  de  Velde,  Le  fajm  d'lsraeL 


the  song  and  sight  of  birds,  the  overhanging  foliage 
and  glimpses  of  the  mountains  far  over  the  plain,  and 
here  and  there  a  gurgling  rivulet  poured  its  tribute  of 
crystal  water  into  the  now  muddy  J ordan.  The  western 
shore  was  peculiar,  from  the  high  calcareous  limestone 
hills  which  form  a  liarrier  to  the  stream  when  swollen 
by  tl»e  efflux  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  while  the  left  or  eastern  hank  was 
low,  and  fringed  with  tamarisk  and  willow,  and  occa- 
sionally a  thicket  of  lofty  cane  and  tangled  masses  of 
shrubs  and  creeping  plants  giving  it  the  character  of  a 
jungle."  Two  streams  of  importance  join  it  on  its 
way,  the  Ilieromax  or  Jannuk,  and  the  Jabbok,  both 
from  the  eastern  aide.  There  were  anciently  four  fonts 
of  the  Jordan — the  first  at  Tarichcea,  the  second  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Jabbok,  and  the  other  two  near 
Jericho.  Rut  its  bed  must  have  undergone  consider- 
able changes,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  observation  of 
Lieut  Molyneux,  who  says,  "There  are  many  hundreds 
of  places  where  we  might  have  walked  across  without 
wetting  our  feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones." 

The  site  of  our  Lord's  baptism  is  now  generally 
placed  at  Bcthabara,  Jo.  1. 1»,  the  second  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fords,  near  Succoth,  near  also  U»  "  Enon 
near  to  Salem,"  where  we  read  of  the  Raptist  after- 
wards, Jn.  ui  a-,  and  the  wild  scenery  of  this  spot  would 
agree  far  l>etter  with  St.  John's  character  ami  life,  than 
that  of  the  traditional  site  near  Jericho,  which  was  no 
doubt  chosen  as  being  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  so  more 
i-oiivenicut  to  the  pilgrims  who  frequent  it.  At  this 
latter  spit,  or  in  its  neighlwurhood,  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites,  took  place,  Jos.  tv.j  and  afterwards  the  passage 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  followed  by  Elisha  s  return,  2  Ki. 
tL  M.  The  Jordan  is  here  about  eighty  feet  broad  and 
nine  deep.  It  rushes  in  a  turbid  stream  between  high 
lianks  covered  with  tamarisks  and  willows,  so  that 
there  arc  few  places  of  access  t/>  its  waters.  At  one  of 
these,  on  Monday  before  Easter,  the  pilgrims  of  the 
Greek  church,  often  8000  in  numlier,  who  have  come 
down  from  Jerusalem  escorted  by  the  pasha  and  a 
guard  of  Turkish  soldiers,  jierform  the  well-known 
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ceremony  of  bathing  in  the  sacred  stream.  A  short 
distance,  below  this  the  river  loses  itself  in  the  clear 
and  lifeless  water*  of  the  Dead  Sea.    {Srf  Salt  Sea.) 

The  Jordan  is  emphatically  The  River  of  Palestine,  as 
the  Nile  is  The  River  of  Egypt.  No  other  stream  of 
im]K>rtance  was  known  to  the  Israelites;  and  in  one 
passage  it  is  used  as  the  representative  of  all  great 
rivers,  "  He  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jonlan  into 
his  mouth,"  Job  »L  sx  In  consequence  of  its  long  course, 
direct  in  the  main,  though  winding,  throughout  the 
country  from  north  to  south,  it  naturally  formed  the 
great  eastern  boundary,  at  first  of  the  land  promised  of 
old  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards,  when  the  two  tribes 
had  settled  in  the  territory  of  Sihon  and  Og,  of  Pales- 
tine proper,  the  home  of  the  remaining  ten  tribes.  To 
this  may  be  traced  the  frequency  of  such  expressions 
as  "on  this  side  Jordan,"  "on  the  other  side  Jonlan," 
'"beyond  Jordan,''  &c. 

There  are  two  phenomena  connected  with  the  Jor- 
dan that  remain  to  be  noticed. 

1.  //*  annual  rue, — It  is  easy  to  account  fortius  tak- 
ing place  so  late  in  the  year  as  ' '  barley  harvest, "  when  it 
hi  borne  in  mind  that  it  rises  in  jiermanent  springs, 
which  are  not  affected  by  the  early  winter  rains:  nor  is  it 
till  the  snows  on  Lebanon  or  Hermon  begin  to  melt  that 
its  tributary  streams  attain  their  full  volume.  Then 
there  is  a  further  delay  while  the  Lakes  of  Merom  and 
Gennesaret  are  Iwing  filled,  before  at  length  they  pour 
their  accumulated  water*  into  the  lower  Jordan.  An- 
other difliculty  however  arises  from  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Williams,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Geooraphu, 
that  be  "visited  the  river  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  he  never  witnessed  an  overflow,  nor  were  the 
Bedouins  who  inhabit  its  banks  acquainted  with  the 
phenomenon."  On  the  other  hand,  Lieut.  Molvneux 
remarks  of  the  country  above  Beisan  (p.  us),  "From 
seeing  a  quantity  of  deposit  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
to-day,  and  marks  of  water  in  various  places  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  it  was  evident  that  the  Jordan 
widely  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  sheikh  informed 
me  that  in  winter  it  is  occasionally  half  an  hour  across, 
which  accounts  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  this  part 
of  the  Ghor."  And  Lieut.  Lynch  under  date  April 
14  (Narratlre,  new  od  p.  132)  writes,  "  The  river  was  fall- 
ing rapidly,  the  banks  showed  a  daily  fall  of  about  two 
feet,  ami  frequently  we  saw  sedge  and  drift-  wood  high 
up  on  the  branches  of  overhanging  trees,  above  the 
surface  of  the  t>anks,  which  conclusively  proves  that 
the  Jonlan  in  its  swelling  still  overflows  the  plain,  and 
drives  the  lion  from  his  lair,  as  it  did  in  the  ancient 
time;"  m  Jo.  xlix  is>;  L  «  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho  the  channel  has  become  deeper 
in  the  course  of  ages,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  lieing 
rapid  the  inundation  is  now  scarcely  perceptible.  Van 
de  Velde  also  (toL  u  y.  m)  suggests  that  "  in  the  days 
of  old,  when  Mount  Hermon  and  the  hills  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Jordan  were  much  more  abundantly  drenched 
with  rain  and  snow  than  since  the  forests  have  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  the  land,  the  river,  from  a 
greater  accession  of  water,  must  naturally  have  been 
broader  than  it  is  at  the  present  day."  Another  alter- 
native is  to  interpret  the  words  in  Jos.  iii.  15  and  1  Oh. 
xii.  15,  which  are  translated  "overflow  his  banks,"  to 
mean  literally  "was  filled  up  to  all  his  banks."  Such 
an  increase  would  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  an  occa- 
sional visitor,  or  even  to  the  wandering  Bedouins  of 
the  Ghor  (Porter.  Handbook.  »ul  i.  p.  !»:). 


2.  It*  rapid  tW*rtnt. — The  Lake  of  Galilee  is  hot 
sixty  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea  in  a  direct  line,  and  yrt 
the  difference  of  level  is  no  less  than  1000  feet.  This 
has  been  explained  by  the  expeditions  of  Lieuti. 
Molvneux  and  Lynch,  who  found  no  lew  than  twenty- 
seven  rapids  in  this  part  of  its  course;  and  moreover 
the  latter  writes  (p.  no),  "  The  great  secret  of  the  (V 
pression  between  the  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  So 
is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In  a 
space  of  (!0  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles  of  longi- 
tude the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles."    [c.  t.  ».] 

JORDAN,  VALLEY  OF.  This  name  fa  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  country  between  the  Lake  of 
Tiberios  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Iu 
Old  Testament  name  was  ra-\yn  (the  dtscrt),  translated 

T1-.  IT 

in  most  places  "the  plain;"  in  De.  iL  30,  "the  cham- 
paign;" in  Jos.  x\ iii.  18,  "Arahah;"  and  in  Lr 
xlvii.  6,  "the  desert"  (SjrU  sod  Pal.  App.  p .  «).  fly 
Josephus  and  the  later  Jews  it  is  called  Aulon,  which 
Jerome  (Llbcr  dc  situ  ot  nom.)  tells  us  is  not  a  Greek,  bat 
■  Hebrew  word.    Its  modern  Arabic  name  is  FJ  Gfcot 

I  It  is  a  deep  sunken  plain,  sixty  miles  long,  gradually 
sloping  from  the  level  of  65o"feet  to  that  of  13'*) 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  In  most  places  it  u 
about  eight  miles  broad ;  but  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  the  mountains  recede  and  leave  » 
space  twelve  miles  in  width,  the  western  portion  d 
which  is  often  called  "  the  plains  of  Jericho."  Iu 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  wide  valley  shut  in  by 
mountains  on  either  side— those  on  the  west  continuous 
like  a  wall,  but  rent  by  deep  wild  chasms;  those  on 
the  east  more  varied,  often  receding,  and  intersected 
with  fertile  plains.  The  valley  is  divided  across  by  i 
low  ridge  called  Kurn  Surtabeh,  situated  one- third'  of 
the  distance  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
Longitudinally  it  is  divided  into  terraces  two  or  three 
in  number  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  upper  <i 
these  terraces  on  each  side,  immediately  under  the 
hills,  is  covered  with  vegetation;  the  middle  terrace  is 
the  wide  desert  plain,  the  ara>>ah,  properly  so  calkd, 
which  in  its  southern  port  is  barren,  except  where  larje 
springs  fertilize  it.  Its  northern  port  is  fertile  and  cul- 
tivated, bearing  its  harvest  earlier  than  other  parU  >i 
Palestine,  but  on  account  of  its  great  heat  rrquirinr 
irrigation.  It  is  inhabited  by  fellahin  where  fertile, 
elsewhere  by  Bedouins.  The  lowest  terrace  is 
by  a  jungle  of  agnus  costus,  tamarisks,  and 
sometimes  fringed  by  a  brake  of  reed  and  cane  at  the 
Iwnks  of  the  river  itself.  From  this  jungle  the  lion  of 
old  was  driven  by  "  the  swelling  of  Jonlan,"  Js.  tax  i», 
and  the  traces  of  other  wild  beasts  may  in  modern  dsn 

J  l>e  found  in  it.  But  the  distinction  of  these  terrace* 
cannot  l>e  traced  throughout  its  course.  The  jungk  of 
willows  and  tamarisks  is  alone  continuous,  and 
times  occupies  the  whole  valley.  Further  details  of  its 
appearance  at  different  places  may  be  found  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  account  of  Lieutenant 
Molyneux's  expedition,  in  the  Journal  of  tkt  Fatal 
Genyraphiral  Society,  vol.  xviii.  At  p.  1*1$  he  writ** 
of  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Kerak,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Jonlan  from  the  I>ake  of  Tiberias,  "The  Ghor,  or  great 
valley  of  the  Jonlan,  is  here  al>out  eight  or  nine  miles 
broad;  and  this  space  is  anything  but  a  flat-nnthinr 
but  a  continuation  of  bore  hills,  with  yellow  dried-up 
n^eds,  which  look  when  distant  like  corn  rtuUJrf 
These  hills,  however,  sink  into 
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compared  to  the  lung  range  of  mountains  which  inclose 
the  Ghor;  and  it  is  therefore  only  bv  comparison  that 
this  part  of  the  Ghor  is  entitled  to  be*  called  a  valley." 

Lower  down,  near  Jisr  Mejamia,  he  writes  (p.  lis), 
"The  Ghor  or  valley  now  began  to  bear  a  much  bettor 
and  more  fertile  aspect.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of 
two  different  platforms— the  upper  one  on  either  side 
projects  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  form  the  great 
valley,  and  is  tolerably  level,  but  barren  and  nnculti- 


not  certainly  know,  but  might  well  pray  and  hope,  that 
God  would  grant  to  her  a  second  son. 

His  father  Jacob  was  about  ninety-one  years  of  age 

when  Joseph  was  born,  compare  eh.  ill.  46,  47;  dv,  11;  xlrii  8, 

This  in  part  accounts  for  the  endearing  expression  which 
calls  him  "  the  son  of  Jacob's  old  age,"  eh.  xxxrii.  J.  But 
it  does  not  seeni  to  account  for  it  altogether.  He  had 
another  son,  Benjamin,  born  to  him  at  a  still  later 
period  of  life.    Not  only,  however,  was  Joseph  a  son  of 


vated.  It  then  falls  away  in  the  form  of  rounded  sand  his  old  age,  he  was  also  the  stay  and  comfort  of  his  old 
hills,  or  whitish  perpendicular  cliffs,  varying  from  150 
to  200  feet  in  height,  to  the  lower  plain,  which  should 
more  properly  be  called  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The 
river  here  and  there  washes  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  which 
inclose  this  smaller  valley,  but  generally  it  winds  in 

the  most  tortuous  manner  between  them  About 

this  part  of  the  Jordan  the  lower  plain  might  be  per- 
haps one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  broad;  and  so  full  of 
the  most  rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  like  a  jungle, 
that  in  a  few  spots  only  can  anything  approach  its 
banks.    Some  of  the  bushes  and  ferns  are  very  beauti- 


age  in  a  manner  which  none  of  the  older  sons  were,  and 
which  Benjamin  could  not  at  this  time  be,  on  account 
of  hi*  extreme  youth.  But  Joseph,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, was  the  great  comfort  of  his  father,  and  gavo 
promise  even  then  of  that  sincere,  pious,  and  prudent 
disposition,  which  marked  his  career  through  life. 

For  these  reasons  Joseph  became,  at  a  comparatively 
early  period,  the  chief  object  of  endearment  to  his  aged 
father,  and  the  more  so,  probably  after  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Rachel,  ch  n,  19.  Joseph's  moral  courage 
and  rectitude  appear  strongly  marked  from  the  opening 


ful,  particularly  a  feathery- leaved  tree  (something  like  i  years  of  his  manhood.  Living  chiefly  with  his  half- 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon),  of  which  there  is  a  great  quan-  brothers,  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpab,  all  of  them 
tity."  older  than  himself,  he  resolutely  refused,  though  alone, 

Again,  above  Jericho  he  writes  (p.  "The  lower  to  join  in  the  evil  practices  in  which  they  seem  all  to 
valley  in  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  have  indulged,  and  had  even  the  courage— arising  pro- 
within  these  bounds  the  ri%er  winds  extremely,  The  bably  from  a  sense  of  duty— to  tell  his  father  of  their 
cliffs  on  either  Bide  have  still  the  same  whitish  chalky    evil  practices,  eh  xxxTii.  s.    As  an  especial  mark  of  his 

love  and  favour,  Jacob  made  for  his  son  a  garment, 
which  the  authorized  version,  following  some  ancient 
authorities,  renders  "a  coat  of  many  colours."  The 
Hebrew  (rj»CBf  pauim),  however,  from  its  etymology, 

seems  rather  to  denote  a  long  flowing  robe,  reaching 
down  to  the  ankles,  and  so  the  best  authorities  consider 
it  (we  ocn«uiu»,  Fuent).  The  word  only  occurs  here,  and 
in  2  Sa.  xiii.  IS,  19,  where  we  are  told  that  it  was  such 
a  garment  as  the  royal  virgins  of  the  house  of  David 
were  accustomed  to  wear,  whence  we  may  infer  it  to 
have  been  a  badge  at  once  of  modesty  and  of  dignity. 
We  take  it  then  in  the  case  of  Joseph  to  mean  a  long 
flowing  robe,  indicative  of  the  modesty  of  his  character, 
and  of  the  elevation  which,  from  his  strength  of  purpose 
and  other  noble  qualities,  his  father  thought  him  des- 
tined to  attain  among  his  brethren.  The  peculiarly 
strong  love  and  apparent  partiality  evinced  in  the  be- 
stowal of  such  a  garment,  drew  forth  the  hatred  of 
Joseph's  brothers  against  him;  nor  was  it  a  silent  hatred, 
but  a  hatred  which  perpetually  displayed  itself  in  con- 
tumely and  reproach,  ch.  xxxill.  4.  But  another  and  still 
higher  distinction  now  added  to  their  hatred.  In 
heaven-sent  dreams  God  now  signifies  to  Joseph  his 
future  pre-eminence.  The  distinction  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  earthly  father  is  ratified  by 
his  Father  in  heaven,  and  pointed  to  a  greatness  such 
as  Jacob  had  never  dreamed  of  for  him,  and  such  as 
indeed,  when  it  was  first  mentioned,  he  did  not  desire. 
The  first  of  his  dreams  indicated  that  he  was  to  bo  at  a 
future  time  a  lord  and  ruler  over  all  his  brethren;  the 
second,  that  his  father  and  his  mother,  to  whom  by 
right  of  birth  he  was  himself  subject,  should,  with  his 
brethren,  come  and  bow  down  themselves  to  him  to 
the  earth,  eh.  xxxtll  10. 

Joseph  is  sometimes  charged  with  %aingl<iriousness 
for  relating  the  dreams  thus  indicative  of  his  future 
greatness.    It  is  possible  of  course  that  he  may  have 


hav< 

appearance,  and  fall  away  abruptly  from  the  upper 
land;  which  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  river,  for 
the  last  thirty  miles  of  its  course,  has  a  barren  and 
desolate  appearance,  and  is  but  little  cultivated.  Near 
Jericho  the  formation  of  the  ground  becomes  lew  regu- 
lar :  the  western  mountains  in  one  or  two  places  jut 
out  considerably  into  the  Ghor;  the  cliffs  less  exactly 
mark  the  bounds  of  the  lower  plain;  and  just  abreast 
of  Jericho,  near  the  lathing- place,  the  descent  from 
the  higher  ground  is  by  a  number  of  rounded  sand  hills." 

The  Jordan  valley  fell  to  the  lot  of  several  of  the 
tribes.  Its  eastern  terraces  were  pastured  by  the  flocks 
of  Gad  and  Reuben;  and  its  western  plains  were  occu- 
pied by  Issachar,  Joi  xix  22,  Manasseh,  Jo*,  xtii.  h,  and 
Benjamin,  Jot.  LfUL  18.  Its  history  is  that  of  the  river 
whose  name  it  bears ;  and  most  of  the  remarkable 
events  which  took  place  in  it  are  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  article,  and  in  that  on  Jericho.     (c.  T.  M  ] 

JOS  EDEC.    Ste  Jehozadak. 

JO  SEPH  [either  a  taker  away,  viz.  of  reproach,  or 
he  icill  incrtate,  add].  1.  The  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of 
Jacob  by  Rachel.  His  mother  had  been  married  for  a 
long  timo  without  bearing  children— a  circumstance 
which  had  most  deeply  grieved  her,  u«  m,  l.  And  on 
the  birth  of  her  first-born  child,  she  gave  him  a  name 
indicative  at  once  of  her  gratitude  for  the  removal  of 
the  reproach  which  was  attached  to  childless  women  in 
Israel,  ami  of  her  earnest  hope  that  the  birth  of  at  least 
another  son  would  add  still  further  to  her  happiness 
and  respect,  ch.  ui  23,24.  This  double  etymology  of  the 
name  {from  riBM,  to  take  away,  and  bom  r\p«,  to  add), 

•  -T  **T 

is  plainly  indicated  in  the  verses  just  referred  to.  Our 
authorized  version,  in  ver.  24,  "the  Lord  thatl  add  to 
me  another  son,"  would  probably  l>e  bettor  rendered 
by  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  hopeful  prayer,  "  may 
the  Lonl  add  to  me  another  son."  This  is  iu  perfect 
with  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew,  and  is  more 


suitable  to  the 

Vol.  L 


of  HacheL  who  could  \  felt  unduly  elated,  but  nothing  of  this  ar 


in  the 
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narrative;  nor  does  hU  conduct  expose  him  at  all  to 
the  charge.  God  did  not  give  him  a  revelation  to  hide 
but  to  make  known,  and  it  would  only  have  argued 
false  modesty  and  a  disregard  of  the  divine  favour,  if 
he  had  kept  the  supernatural  intimations  hidden  within 
his  own  bosoiu.  What  God  had  made  known  to  him 
it  was  his  duty  to  make  known  to  those  whom  the  in- 
formation concerned,  and  this  he  accordingly  did.  His 
father  was  at  first  at  least  disposed  to  view  Joseph's 
indication  with  anger,  as  subversive  of  the  submission 
which  a  son  ought  to  render  to  his  parents;  but  after- 
wards he  came  to  a  wiser  mind,  and  "observed  the  say- 
ing/' as  being  perhaps,  and  very  probably,  from  God,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  resisted.  The  feelings  of  his  brothers 
towards  him  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  mixed  and 
varied  kind.  There  was  great  anger  at  what  they  cltosc 
to  regard  as  the  arrogance  of  a  younger  brother;  there 
was  envy  at  a  distinction  which,  it  sometimes  occurred 
to  them,  might  be  in  store  for  their  brother;  and  there 
was  also  unbelief  in  the  truth  of  the  claims  which, 
through  his  dreams,  he  made  to  future  pre-eminence, 
cb.  nx»ii.  8,  n,  i».  There  may  appear  to  be  contrariety 
between  some  of  these  feelings,  but  it  is  a  contrariety 
which  is  very  often  met  with  in  human  nature,  and 
which  need  not  therefore  surprise  us. 

Joseph's  ready  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes,  even 
when  the  execution  of  them  might  be  personally  dis- 
agreeable to  himself,  appears  as  the  narrative  proceeds. 
When  Jacob  proposed  to  send  him  to  his  brethren  to 
Shcchem,  to  inquire  after  their  welfare  and  that  of  the 
flocks,  there  is  no  reluctance  displayed,  but  the  ready 
answer  is,  "  Here  am  I,"  ch.  xxxtU.  u.  Joseph's  happi- 
ness and  peace  were  in  his  father's  house,  while  in 
mixing  with  his  brethren  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
reproaches  and  contumely,  if  not  worse;  but  he  at  once 
and  unhesitatingly  proceeds  on  the  disagreeable  mission. 
Its  object  was  not  only  to  see  how  his  brothers  were, 
but  also  how  the  flock,  of  which  they  were  in  charge, 
was,  and  to  report  on  both  matters,  tot.  it  This  mission 
it  was  which  led  directly  to  all  the  strange  events  that 
marked  the  future  life  of  Joseph.  It  put  him  within 
the  power  of  his  brethren,  and  led  to  his  trials,  his  exal- 
tation, and  to  his  consequent  capacity  to  benefit  those 
who  had  injured  him.  After  some  trouble  in  looking 
for  his  brethren,  for  they  had  wandered  in  search  of 
fresh  pastures  from  Sheohcm,  he  finds  Uiem  at  last  in 
Dothau,  tct.  17.  No  sooner  is  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  than  they  resolve  to  take  it.  Even  before  ho 
came  up  to  them,  while  he  was  yet  a  distance,  they 
resolved  to  kill  him.  And  their  principal  reason  for 
doing  so  is  told  us,  »er.  20.  It  was  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  that  future  pre- 
eminence which  his  dreams  foretold.  "  We  will  see," 
they  said,  "  what  will  become  of  his  dreams.''  These 
dreams  were  their  grand  cause  of  hatred  and  envy,  and 
they  determined  at  any  risk,  and  at  all  cost,  to  defeat 
their  signification.  Various  providential  circumstances, 
however,  alter  their  method  of  injuring  their  brother, 
and  their  final  treatment  of  him,  intended  by  them  to 
destroy  all  his  hopes,  while  at  the  same  time  it  relieved 
them  of  the  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood,  led  to  the  very 
supremacy  against  which  they  were  vainly  striving. 
Reuben  first  persuades  thein  not  to  kill  him,  but  to 
cast  him  into  a  pit,  which  they  do;  while  he  goes  away, 
intending  after  they  had  left  the  place  to  return,  take 
up  Joseph,  and  restore  him  to  his  father  unhurt.  But 
neither  is  Reuben's  plan,  however  well  meant,  to  suc- 


ceed.   While  he  is  absent,  a  company  of  Ishmaelitts, 
or,  as  they  are  also  called,  Midianite  merchants,  came 
from  Gilead,  with  their  camels,  the  ships  of  the  desert, 
bearing  down  to  tho  great  centre  of  traffic,  Egypt, 
spioery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh.    At  once  a  new  thought 
occurs  to  one  of  the  brothers,  J udah.    He  proposes  a 
plan  which  is  to  relieve  them  of  blood-guiltiness,  and 
throw  upon  those  strange  merchants  the  onus  of  remov- 
ing Joseph  for  ever  from  their  sight,  and  from  his  own 
hopes  of  future  greatness :  "  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ish- 
maelites,"  he  says,  "and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon 
him."    This  proposal  was  accepted;  for  twenty  pieces 
of  silver  Joseph  is  sold  as  a  slave,  carried  off  into  Egypt, 
and  when  Reuben  returned  to  the  pit,  he  found  that  be 
was  gone,  and  that  his  plan  of  deliverance  had  wholly  | 
failed. 

Joseph's  anguish  of  mind  at  his  separation  from  his 
father  is  not  told  us  in  the  direct  narrative.  It  appears 
incidentally,  however,  at  a  later  period,  from  a  conver- 
sation that  occurred  among  his  brethren  in  Egypt:  "we 
are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,"  they  said  one 
to  another,  "  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
when  ho  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear,"  ck  im  n. 
His  being  sold  into  slavery  into  a  strange  land  wounded 
the  best  and  strongest  feelings  of  his  heart.  It  was  1 
separation  from  his  father— from  all  the  love  which  that 
father  liad  from  infancy  shown  to  him — separation  from 
the  home  with  which  all  his  feelings  were  closely  bound 
up.  Nor  were  his  feelings  in  this  respect  stronger  than 
his  father's  were  at  losing  him.  When  his  brethren 
came  back  to  the  old  man  with  their  artful  and  cruel 
tale,  showed  him  Joseph's  coat  stained  with  blood, 
which  they  insinuated  was  his,  and  persuaded  him  of 
his  violent  death,  his  sorrow  was  a  sorrow  that  refused 
to  be  comforted.  All  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters 
sought  to  comfort  him,  but  they  could  not  do  so.  His 
thoughts  were  all  with  the  son  of  his  heart,  his  best 
loved  son,  who,  in  obeying  Iris  command,  had  been  lost 
to  him,  and  he  said,  in  reply  to  all  the  motives  of  com- 
fort that  were  urged,  "  I  will  go  into  the  grave  for  my  I 
son  mourning;  thus  his  father  wept  for  him." 

The  price  at  which  Joseph  was  sold  to  tho  merchant*, 
via.  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  appears  to  have  been  the 
sum  at  which  a  slave  was  valued  at  that  time  and  sub- 
sequently. We  find  from  Le.  xxvii.  5,  that  such  was 
the  estimated  value  then  of  a  male  from  five  years  old 
to  twenty,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
Joseph  had  not  at  this  time  reached  his  twentieth  year. 
It  he  had  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  his  estimated  value 
would  have  been  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  Le.  urn.  i  Of 
course  the  sum  for  which  he  was  sold  in  Egypt  to  Poti- 
phar  was  considerably  over  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  as 
the  only  object  of  the  merchants  in  buying  him  was  to 
make  a  profit  by  his  sale. 

When  Joseph  arrived  in  Egypt  he  was  sold  by  the 
Ishmaelitcs  to  one  of  Pharaoh's  officers,  called  Potiphv 
This  man  occupied  a  very  important  office  in  the  court 
of  Egypt.  He  is  first  designated  "  an  officer  of  Pha- 
raoh," Go.  xxxlx.  1— the  word  for  officer,  pno  (*»r£j),  being 

*  T 

that  which  is  elsewhere  commonly  used  for  tvnueX, 
although  from  Potiphar  being  a  married  man,  eunuch, 
in  the  strict  sense,  cannot  possibly  bo  meant;  and  chief 
officer,  or  court  attendant,  must  be  understood;  he  is 
also  called  "  captain  of  the  guard,"  more  properly  of 
tho  executioners  (D*n3!tS>  tabahim) — the  trusty  head  of  i 

»  T  — 

the  military  force,  who  had  the  charge  of  executing 

 J; ! 
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eipital  punishment  on  offenders.     (But  se< 

PoTIPHAB). 

Wherever  Joseph  wu,  he  seems  w>  have  applied  him- 
■elf  diligently  and  faithfully,  and  without  useless  repin- 
ing, to  the  duties  of  his  jxwt.  He  did  so  in  the  house 
of  Potiphar,  and  God  pn«]iered  his  efforts  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  attract  towards  him  in  an  especial  manner 
the  attention  of  his  master.  Potiphar,  after  due  and 
careful  consideration  of  Josephs  conduct  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  ch.  mn  3,  saw  that  be  was  a  man  who 
might  well  be  trusted  in  a  higher  office,  and  accord  ingly 
he  made  him  overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  he 
had  he  put  into  his  hand.  His  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity and  his  capacity  was  unbounded.  From  the 
time  he  made  him  overseer,  so  thoroughly  did  he  rely 
upon  him  in  both  these  qualifications,  that  he  ceased  to 
exercise  any  personal  supervision  over  his  property  or 
domestic  affairs,  and  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  other 
business.  His  fields,  and  gardens,  and  cattle,  and 
fisheries,  and  servants,  all  were  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Joseph;  and  he  truly  and  ably  fulfilled  his  trust, 
and,  through  God's  blessing,  everything  pro*|>ered  in 
his  hands.  He  laltoured  as  a  steward  with  the  same 
zeal,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  that  he  would  have  done 
as  though  all  had  lieen  his  own  property;  and  in  doing 
m  he  probably  incurred  the  resentment  of  some  at  least 
of  those  under  his  charge,  as  dishonesty  was  one  of  the 
chief  fadings  of  Egyptian  servants. 

In  this  state  of  comparative  prosperity  the  sorest 
trial  of  Joseph's  obedience  to  God  was  successfully 
eudured.    It  is  harder  to  bear  prosperity  than  adver- 
sity; but  Joseph,  through  his  fear  of  God  and  the  divine 
grace,  was  able  to  bear  the  temptations  nf  prosperity 
as  he  had  borne  those  of  adversity.    He  was  now  in  a 
situation  of  power,  in  all  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  early 
manhood,  as  eminently  endowed  with  the  graces  of 
person  as  he  was  of  mind,  ch  xxxix.  fl.    Female  profli- 
gacy would  appear,  from  ancient  written  accounts,  and 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  to  have 
been  fearfully  common.    In  perfect  agreement  with 
this  we  find  the  conduct  of  Potiphar's  wife.  Induced 
by  J oscph's  beauty,  this  shameless  woman  openly  and 
unblushingly,  and  with  repeated  importunity,  solicits 
him  to  sin.    In  such  a  situation  most  would  have  fallen, 
but  Joseph  held  fast  to  his  integrity.    His  reasons  were 
twofold.    The  first  was  the  gratitude  he  felt  towards  a 
confiding  master;  the  second,  and  chief,  was  his  reve- 
rential fear  of  that  God  who  saw  all  secret  things,  and 
who  regarded  adultery  as  a  terrible  sin,  ch.  xxxlx.  *,  9 
And  in  guarding  against  this  Bin  he  used  the  only  means 
by  which  he  could  hope  to  succeed.    He  would  not 
remain  in  the  situation  of  temptation,  fearful  lest  he 
should  be  overcome;  "he  hearkened  not  unto  her  to  He 
by  her,  or  to  bt  with  htr."    He  hated  th*  sin,  and  he 
shunned  the  society  that  would  necessarily  lead  to  it. 
And  so  he  was  able  to  endure  the  solicitations  of  un- 
lawful pleasure  when  every  circumstance  would  induce 
to  it. 

The  unholy  love  of  Potiphar's  wife  was  by  Joseph's 
conduct  turned  into  the  bitterest  hatred.  The  garment 
which  he  had  left  in  her  hands,  when  escaping  from  her 
presence,  is  used  by  her  as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt.  She 
first  summons  the  men  of  her  house,  and  with  this  in  her 
hAnds  she  rouses  up  their  strong  Egyptian  prejudices 
against  a  foreigner,  and  probably  with  ease  succeeds  in 
persuading  them  of  Joseph's  guilt,  eh  xxxix.  it  The 
l>elief  of  the  household  would  havo  weight  with  their 
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She  then  awaits  her  husband's  return,  and 
the  same  artful  tale  succeeds  with  him.  J  oseph  doubt- 
less denied  the  crime,  but  he  was  not  listened  to. 
Potiphar  throws  him  into  the  prison  over  which  he  had 
personal  control,  with  what  ultimate  views  we  are  not 
told. 

The  narrative  in  Genesis  tells  us  nothing  of  Joseph's 
treatment  when  he  was  first  cast  into  prison.  From 
Ps.  cv.  18,  however,  we  learn  that  it  was  severe.  We 
will  use  the  translation  in  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  than  the 
authorized  version;  it  runs  thus:  "whose  feet  they  hurt 
in  the  stocks;  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul."  This 
verse  certainly  intimates  that  Joseph's  treatment  in  the 
beginning  of  his  imprisonment  was  severe;  nor  can  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  otherwise  in  a  prison  over 
which  Potiphar  had  direct  control,  and  in  the  first  buret 
of  his  resentment  for  a  great  supposed  wrong.  The 
second  clause  of  the  verse  seems  to  us  to  intimate  the 
length  of  the  imprisonment,  which  was  so  long  con- 
tinued that  the  iron  entered  into  the  prisoner's  soul,  as 
the  stocks  had  hurt  his  feet.  And  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  to  the  opinion  that  his  imprison- 
ment was  of  very  long  continuance.  At  the  time  when 
the  chief  butler  and  baker  of  Pharaoh  were  put  into 
prison,  ch.  xi  3,4,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  new 
captain  of  the  guard  in  the  place  of  Potiphar.  He  is 
|  no  longer  called  Potiphar,  while  his  conduct  in  rejx>sing 
confidence  in  Joseph  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position. If  he  thought  him  innocent,  he  would  havo 
brought  him  out  of  prison;  if  be  still  thought  him  guilty, 
he  would  have  shown  him  no  mark  of  trust.  Very 
probably  Potiphar  lost  his  post  ere  the  "keeper  of  the 
prison  "  would  have  shown  so  high  a  mark  of  favour  to 
Joseph  as  to  commit  to  his  care  all  the  prisoners  that 
were  in  the  prison.  He  could  scarcely  have  done  so 
while  Potiphar  was  still  the  captain  of  the  guard.  The 
imprisonment  of  Joseph  would  seem  then  to  have  occu- 
pied a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  period  of  thir- 
teen years  which  elapsed  lwtwecn  the  time  when  the 
history  of  Joseph  commences  and  the  time  when  he 
stood  before  Pharaoh,  ch.  ixxrli.  j;  ill.  «l 

In  the  prison  Joseph's  great  administrative  powers 
and  fidelity  were  again  made  so  manifest  that  the  entire 
prison  discipline  was  put  under  his  control.  And  here 
another  extraordinary  event  occurred  in  his  life,  which 
led,  not  immediately  indeed,  but  remotely,  to  his  ad- 
vancement. "After  these  things,"  we  read,  ch.  xL  i, 
i.e.  after  the  period  of  time  already  spent  by  Joseph  in 
prison,  during  which  the  change  in  his  personal  treat- 
ment took  place,  two  of  Pharaoh's  great  officers,  his 
chief  butler  and  his  chief  baker,  had  in  some  way 
offended  the  king,  if  not  in  the  same  way,  yet  about 
the  same  time,  and  were  both  cast  into  prison,  and 
placed  by  the  captain  of  the  guard  under  Joseph's 
charge.    They  continued  "a  season"  (c*\  yomim)  in 

prison,  an  expression  which  probably  means  an  entire 
year,  and  they  had  each  then  a  dream.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  dreams,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
enter  into  them.  They  were  similar  in  structure,  but 
were  indicative  of  a  very  different  issue  to  each  of  the 
dreamers.  They  tell  their  dreams  to  Joseph,  and  he, 
being  informed  of  their  meaning  by  God,  interprets 

1  them.  The  event  was  according  to  his  interpretation. 
The  chief  butler  was  in  three  days  restored  to  his  offior; 

I  the  chief  baker  was  hanged.    Ere  the  chief  butler  left 
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the  prison  Joseph  made  to  him  a  very  pathetic  appeal 
to  intercede  for  him  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  bring  him  out 
of  the  prison.  This  great  officer  in  all  probability  pro- 
mised to  do  a  kind  office  to  his  benefactor;  but,  like 
many  other  courtiers  liefore  and  since,  in  the  sunshine 
of  courtly  favour  he  forgot  the  prisoner  and  his  appeal. 

Two  more  weary  years  in  full  were  spent  by  Joseph 
in  his  prison.  At  first  he  would  look  for  his  delivery 
through  the  intercession  of  the  chief  butler;  hut  as  time 
wore  on  he  must  have  given  up  ho|te  from  this  source. 
At  length  God's  time  came.  In  dreams  of  the  night 
the  great  king  of  Egypt  stood  by  the  banks  of  "tie 
rircr."  The  river,  in  the  mind  of  an  Egyptian,  could 
only  mean  that  mighty  stream  the  Nile,  which,  swollen 
by  the  rains  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  overflows 
its  banks  in  Egypt  and  enriches  the  old  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  P.y  this  river  the  king  stood,  and  saw  what 
perplexed  his  mind  sorely  when  he  awoke.  In  the  first 
dream,  seven  fat  kine  came  up  out  of  the  stream  and 
fed  iu  the  meadow  on  its  hanks.  While  they  were 
feeding,  seven  lean  kine  came  up  out  of  the  river,  ate 
up  the  fat  kine,  ami  yet  seemed  no  fuller  or  fatter  than 
they  were  liefore.  Ami  again,  in  his  dream  he  saw 
•even  ears  of  corn  come  up  in  one  stalk,  full  and  good, 
and  after  them  sprung  up  seven  cars,  withered,  thin, 
and  blasted  with  the  east  wind,  and  these  Utter  de- 
voured the  seven  good  ears.  The  dream  was  intended 
by  God  to  effect  a  great  purpose,  and  therefore  Pharaoh 
did  not  dismiss  it,  and  could  not  dismiss  it,  from  his 
thoughts.  He  felt,  and  rightly,  that  it  indicated  some 
important  event  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
He  accordingly  sends  for  "  the  magicians  "  {net  Magi- 
cians) and  all  the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  to  learn  from 
them  the  meaning  of  his  dream.  Their  inability  to 
interpret  it  makes  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph, 
not  from  any  kiudnesa  towards  him,  hut  merely  to 
gratify  the  king,  and  probably  advance  his  own  interest. 
He  relates  the  prison  dreams  and  their  fulfilment,  and 
at  once  Pharaoh  sends  to  bring  Joseph  out  of  the  prison. 
He  only  delays  to  make  himself  presentable  at  court. 
He  had  allowed  Ids  beard  to  grow  while  in  the  prison, 
which  was  a  sign  of  mourning  in  Egypt,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  king;  he 
shaves  himself,  therefore,  and  puts  off  the  prison  dress 
for  one  suitable  for  a  court,  and  came  in  unto  Pharaoh. 
The  young  Hebrew  stocxl  in  the  royal  presence,  calm 
and  self-possessed,  for  he  was  ever  used  to  feel  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
Pharaoh  addresses  him.  He  tells  him  that  he  hears 
he  can  interpret  dreams,  and  Joseph,  denying  that  any 
such  jMjwur  was  in  him,  tells  him  that  God  will  give 
him  an  answer  of  peace.  Upon  this  Pharaoh  tells 
Joseph  the  dream,  and  he  interprets  it  as  signifying 
the  immediate  approach  of  seven  years  of  extraordinary 
plenty,  to  be  followed  by  seven  years  of  famine.  He 
then  suggests  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  provide 
for  the  coming  famine  by  laying  up  duriug  the  years  of 
plenty  one-fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  storing 
it  up  in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  ch.  ill.  M.  Pharaoh  on  this 
wisely  judges  that  none  could  be  so  tit  for  this  office  as 
he  who  had  God's  wisdom  to  guide  him,  and  at  once 
makes  him  the  lord  over  Egypt:  "Thou  shalt  lie  over 
my  house,"  he  says  to  him,  "  and  according  unto  thy 
word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled;  only  in  the  throne 
will  I  lie  greater  than  thou.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  Sec,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt; 
and  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  off  his  luuid,  and 


put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  ventures 
of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck;  and 
he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he 
had;  and  they  cried  before  him,  Bow  the  knee  Tf>Z*> 

ahrtJ:;  by  Luther  rendered  '  the  father  of  the  country'); 
and  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh,  and 
without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in 
all  the  land  of  Egypt." 

On  any  remarkable  change  of  position  or  fortune  it 
was  usual  in  the  East  to  change  the  name.  We  find 
many  instances  of  this  in  Scripture.  On  Joseph's 
exaltation  Pharaoh  changed  his  name  to  ZajihnaUi- 
paaneah.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  Egyptian  word, 
corrupted  in  the  Hebrew,  and  its  most  probable  signi- 
fication is,  "the  revealer  of  what  is  secret"  (Salvator- 
em  Mundi,  Vulgate).  It  liore  reference  of  course  to 
what  Joseph  had  done,  and  that  which  struck  Pha- 
raoh's mind  chiefly  was  his  power  of  revealing  the  un- 
known (•MOeaennuonthewoni.aDdFurnt).  The  marriage 
of  Joseph  followed  immediately  on  his  elevation.  The 
king,  to  do  him  honour,  himself  provided  him  with  & 
wife,  doubtless  one  of  the  noblest  virgins  of  the  land. 
Her  name  was  Aaenath,  the  daughter  of  Potijiherah, 
priest  of  On.  The  name  of  this  Egyptian  grandee 
(jPS  *t3i9b  wpHfyifKi  "ne  wn"  Wongs  to  the  sun,'"  « 

very  common  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (He&rv.CT- 
bcn?,ch.  L)  Ka,  or  "the  ".Sun,"  was  the  chief  god  of 
On,  which  is  the  same  city  as  Heliojiolis,  or  the  city  of 
the  sun;  and  the  chief  priest  of  On,  which  this  Poti- 
pherah  was,  was  the  chief  priest  of  Egypt,  and  there- 
fore ranked  very  high  in  the  land.  Idolatry  doubtless 
existed  at  this  time  in  Egypt,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  attained  to  anything  like  the  height  at  which  ve 
find  it  afterward*  in  the  time  of  Moses;  nor  can  we 
judge  exactly  to  what  degree  Joseph's  father-in-law  w» 
tainted  with  it.  The  worship  of  the  sun  was  probably 
the  earliest  lapse  into  idolatry  in  Egypt,  and  probably 
the  grosser  forms  of  Egyptian  idolatry  were  now  absent. 
The  sun  may  have  been  only  venerated  aa  a  symbol  of 
the  deity.  Some,  however,  iustead  of  "  priest,"  trans- 
late "prince,"  and  the  Hebrew  is  certainly  at  time* 
used  in  a  civil  sense  (•«  Fuont,  and  J  Sa.  riu.  l*}.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  regard  it  here  as  signifying  a  min- 
ister of  religion. 

Joseph  loses  no  time  in  providing  against  the  comine 
famine.  Ho  first  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire 
land,  ch  xli.  W.  He  then,  during  each  one  of  the  both 
years  of  plenty,  when  the  earth  brought  forth  by  hand- 
fuls,  took  as  a  tribute  or  tax  from  the  jieople  the  fifth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  as  be  luul  recommended, 
ch.  xli.  si.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
which  the  authorized  version  translates  "taking 

up  a  fifth  part."  It  is  very  possible,  and  indeed  very 
probable,  that  he  collected  a  far  greater  part  of  the 
produce,  either  by  gift  or  purchase,  than  this  fifth  part, 
for,  if  that  was  at  all  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
seven  years'  famine,  the  remaining  four-fifths  would  far 
exceed  the  wants  of  the  |ieople  in  the  years  of  plenty, 
ami  would  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  ch.  xlt  M 

During  the  yeans  of  plenty  Joseph  had  two  sons  born 
to  him  by  Asenath,  and  their  names,  and  the  reasons 
they  were  given,  shows  us  that  his  feelings  as  a  father 
were  equally  strong  with  his  feelings  as  a  son.  The 
eldest  he  called  Manasseh  (a  fonjttter),  meaning  that 
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the  joy  at  his  birth  made  him  forget  but  past  toil  and 
the  misery  of  bin  separation  from  his  father's  house. 
The  younger  he  called  Epliraim  (fruitful),  indicative 
of  the  abundance  of  blessing  which  God,  by  giving  him 
a  second  son,  had  given  him  in  the  land  where  he  had 
suffered  so  much. 

And  now  the  yean  of  plenty  were  over,  and  the  years 
of  famine  began.    It  was  a  famine  at  once  extensive 
in  its  sweep,  and  hutting  in  it«  operation.    It  not 
only  afflicted  Egypt,  but  it  affected  "  all  lands,"  cb.  xu.  67. 
It  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  language 
that  we  understand  by  this  expression  all  the  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt,  and  closely  connected 
with  it  in  the  way  of  commerce,  and  as  deriving  from 
it  in  ordinary  years  a  portion  of  their  food,  as  Ethiopia 
and  Canaan.    The*e  lands  suffering  from  famine,  and 
all  sending  from  every  quarter  to  Egypt  for  relief,  would 
fully  justify  the  expression  from  an  Egyptian  point  of 
view.    This  famine  affecting  Canaan,  where  Joseph's 
father  and  his  brethren  dwelt,  becomes  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  dreams  dreamed  so  long  ago,  as  well 
as  of  carrying  forward  generally  the  purposes  of  God 
towards  his  people  Israel.    Joseph  was  already  in  the 
position  of  power,  the  famine  reduces  his  father  and 
his  brethren  to  the  most  abject  want,  and  brings  them 
as  suppliants  for  life  to  his  feet.    The  granaries  of 
Egypt  are  thrown  open  to  supply  the  wants  of  every 
people;  there  iH  abundance  there  not  only  for  Egypt 
but  for  all  suffering  lands;  none  are  refused  who  apply; 
death  awaits  those  who  do  not  come;  but  all  who  do 
come  find  abundance  to  nourish  life.    In  the  terrible 
want  to  which  Jacob  and  his  family  were  brought  by 
famine — in  their  looking  to  Egypt  and  to  Joseph  as  the 
sole  means  for  sustaining  life — in  their  praying  him  for 
their  necessary  food,  and  his  supplying  it  to  them — we 
find  the  full  accomplishment  of  Jacob's  own  true  inter- 
pretation of  his  son's  second  dream,  that  "  father  and 
mother  and  brethren  would  all  come  and  bow  down 
themselves  to  him  to  the  earth,"  cb  xxvrtl.  10.  They 
were  all  as  dead  men,  looking  to  him  for  life,  and  re- 
ceiving it  at  his  hands.    The  father  and  the  mother 
bowed  down  liefore  the  governor  of  Egypt  when  their 
sons,  sent  by  them  and  for  them,  literally  and  in  person 
did  so,  cb  xlii. «.    With  the  story  of  Joseph's  brethren 
going  down  to  Egypt  for  food— their  standing  in  the 
presence  of  their  brother  without  knowing  him— his 
rough  treatment  of  them— his  finally  making  himself 
known  to  them,  and  bringing  down  all  his  family  into 
Egypt — every  child  is  familiar.    To  go  through  all  this 
in  detail  would  be  useless;  while  to  attempt  to  describe 
it  iu  any  other  words  than  the  simple  touching  words 
of  Scripture,  would  be  to  spoil  its  effect.    We  will  only 
attempt  to  classify  the  narrative,  and  to  account  for 
wliat  may  appear  strange  and  cruel  in  the  conduct  of 
Joseph. 

The  visits  paid  by  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt  were 
three  in  number.  The  two  first  were  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  food  for  their  households  in  Canaan,  and 
at  the  second,  Joseph  made  himself  known  to  them;  the 
third  visit  was  made  in  company  with  their  families, 
and  bringing  with  them  all  their  possessions,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up,  at  least  during  the  remainder  of 
the  famine,  ch.  xW.  11,  their  abode  in  Egypt.  On  the 
first  of  these  visits  Joseph  put  on  an  appearance  of 
great  roughness  to  them;  accused  them  of  coming  to 
Bpy  out  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  invading  it  at  its 

affects  not  to  believe  their 


account  of  themselves;  insists  that  they  shall,  in  proof 
of  their  truth,  bring  at  their  next  visit  the  younger 
brother  of  whom  they  Bpoke;  and  that,  in  order  to  retain 
a  hold  over  them,  he  will  put  them  all  in  prison  save 
one,  who  is  to  go  and  fetch  this  brother.  During  seveu 
days  he  puts  them  all  in  prison,  but  at  the  end  of  it  he 
tells  them  that  his  fear  of  God—  the  God  whom  they 
worshipped— will  not  allow  of  his  treating  them  with 
cruelty,  that  he  will  accordingly  send  them  all  away 
with  food  for  their  families,  retaining  only  otic  of  them 
as  a  pledge  of  their  return.  This  is  done,  and  they 
depart,  carrying  with  them,  at  first  without  knowing 
it,  their  money,  which  Joseph  had  commanded  to  be 
put  into  their  sack*.  Their  treatment  by  Joseph  in 
Egypt  had  the  effect  of  bringing  to  their  memory  their 
treatment  of  him  long  ago,  and  of  convincing  them  that 
their  guilt  was  being  now  visited  upon  them,  cb.  int.  ». 

The  terror  of  Joseph's  brethren  at  finding  their  money 
in  their  sacks  was  very  great,  as  they  thought  it  would 
expose  them  to  bad  consequences  on  their  return  visit; 
and  the  anguish  of  Jacob  on  finding  that  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  incensed  with  his  sons  already,  demands  that 
Benjamin  shall  also  go,  is  excessive.  He  says  tliat 
nothing  shall  induce  him  to  permit  him  to  go.  But 
the  pressure  of  famine,  And  the  earnest  assurances  of 
Judah,  at  length  change  his  mind;  and  with  gifts  to  the 
governor,  and  double  money,  they  present  themselves 
the  second  time  before  Joseph.  He  is  overcome  by 
the  sight  of  his  brother,  and  hastens  to  a  secret  place 
to  weep,  and  then  commands  an  entertainment,  after 
the  Egyptian  fashion  of  separation,  to  be  made,  at 
which  his  brethren,  and  Benjamin  in  particular,  are 
treated  with  great  distinction,  to  their  utter  astonish- 
ment. He  after  this  directs  them  to  be  provided  with 
corn,  and  directs  that  his  own  silver  cup  and  the  pur- 
chase money  of  Benjamin's  corn  shall  be  placed  in  the 
sack  of  the  latter,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  pre- 
text of  keeping  his  favourite  brother  with  him  while 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  return  to  their  father.  They 
all  depart,  are  pursued,  the  cup  is  found  with  Benjamin, 
and  all  the  brothers  return  to  Joseph.  Whatever  had 
been  his  intention,  the  agony  of  his  brethren  prevents 
his  carrying  it  out,  and  induces  him  to  make  himself 
known  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  rb.  xh  i.  He  com- 
mands all  his  attendants  to  go  out  while  he  makes  him- 
self known.  He  tells  them  who  bo  is;  asks  at  once  for 
his  father;  comforts  them  with  the  assurance  that  all 
the  past  had  been  God's  own  doing  for  the  merciful 
purpose  of  preserving  their  lives;  tells  them  that  they 
are  to  return  to  his  father  and  bring  him  and  all  they 
had  into  Egypt,  there  to  be  nourished;  and  finally,  with 
the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  Pharaoh,  sends  them 
back  laden  with  the  good  tilings  of  Egypt  and  the 
means  of  carriage  for  their  household  and  their  goods. 
So  ended  their  second  visit.  Jacob  at  first  does  not 
believe  the  good  tidings;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced 
of  their  truth,  he  is  overpowered  with  joy.  No  delay 
is  made  to  return.  Any  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
propriety  of  going  are  removed  by  God  himself,  who  tells 
him  of  his  purpose  in  bringing  him  down,  cb  xlvi  3,  <; 
and  in  the  bonier  land  of  Egypt,  in  Goshen,  the  long 
separated  father  and  son  meet  again.  Hie  hatred  of 
the  Egyptians  for  shepherds,  which  was  the  occupation 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  enables  him  to  place  them  per- 
manently in  Goshen,  one  of  the  extremities  of  Egypt, 
yet  near  to  the  royal  city,  and  fit  for  cattle,  and  rich 
in  agricultural  produce;  and  thus  Joseph,  through  the 
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wrong  done  him  by  his  brethren,  in  the 
their  live*  by  a  great  deliverance. 

The  motived  of  J  oseph  in  Ids  treatment  of  his  brethren 
are  variously  considered  by  different  commentator*. 
They  certainly  were  not  those  of  either  a  cruel,  or  a 
careless,  or  a  revengeful,  or  an  unloving  spirit,  eh.  xlii.  U. 
xU.  5,15.  They  appear  to  have  been  these.  In  the  first 
place,  they  seem  designed  for  chastening,  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  the  terrible  gin  they  had  been  guilty  of 
towards  himself,  and  of  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
think  they  had  repented.  His  treatment  of  them  had 
this  effect,  eh.  xlii.  a.  He  seems  also  to  have  wished  to 
keep  between  him  and  his  father's  house  an  additional 
bond  beside  the  famine,  and  for  this  purpose  to  have 
wished  always  to  retain  one  of  them  with  himself. 
During  this  period  he  was  maturing  his  plans  as  to 
what  he  was  to  do  for  his  father  and  his  family.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  intended  from  the  first  to 
bring  down  his  family  to  live  in  Egypt.  He  may  have 
had  his  doubt*  on  this,  as  his  fatlicr  had,  ch.  xlrt  s,  t. 
And  when  he  had  intended  to  bring  them  down,  he 
probably  ww  planning  how  to  do  so,  and  where  to  place 
them.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  shep- 
herd was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  and  it 
would  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  latter  to  have  Israel 
dwelling  among  them,  ch.  xl*i.  33, 34,  Nor  was  it  every 
part  of  Egypt  that  would  suit  the  requirements  of  a 
pastoral  people.  The  land  of  Goshen  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  place  that  would  answer  every  purpose. 
It  afforded  good  pasturage,  and  lay  away  from  the 
central  parte  of  Egypt  on  the  borders  of  Canaan, 
eh.  xML  i.  In  order  to  place  them  there  Joseph  had  to 
consult  Pharaoh,  and  to  lie  guided  by  his  wishes,  eb.  xlrt. 
«-34;  iML  l-e.  Now  a  provident  mind  like  Joseph's 
must  have  been  planning  all  these  tilings,  and  there- 
fore ho  probably  required  that  delay  in  making  himself 
known,  which  may  appear  cruel,  but  which  was  de- 
manded by  prudence.  Considerations  of  this  kind  in 
all  likelihood  influenced  Joseph  in  his  treatment  of  his 
brethren. 

Joseph's  administration  of  the  government  of  Egypt 
remains  to  be  considered.  It  was  marked  with  great 
prudence.  The  provision  which  he  had  made  was 
ample  for  all  the  wants  of  the  country  itself,  as  well  as 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  His  method  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  power  to  Pharaoh,  while  it  sustained 
the  people,  and  finally  placed  them  in  a  condition  of 
comfort.  While  their  money  lasted  he  gave  them  corn 
for  it.  When  their  money  was  expended  he  gave  them 
corn  in  exchange  for  their  cattle.  W  hen  this  resource 
was  expended  he  l>ought  them  and  their  land,  brought 
them  out  of  the  country  parte  into  the  cities  where  the 
supplies  were,  and  fed  them;  and  finally,  he  placed 
them  again  as  tenants  to  Pharaoh  on  their  lands,  re- 
quiring from  them  the  very  moderate  rent  of  one- fifth 
of  the  produce,  while  the  remainder  was  for  their  own 
use,  eh-  (ML  u.  This  one-fifth,  while  it  was  a  email  rent, 
most  probably  exempted  them  from  any  other  tax,  and 
left  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  a  state  of  comfort. 

Joseph's  prosperity  continued  down  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  The  mourning  for  his  father  on  the  part  of 
the  Egyptians,  eb.  1.  M«,  seems  to  have  been  almost  as 
great  as  if  it  were  for  one  of  their  own  kings,  doubtless 
from  honour  to  Joseph.  His  filial  piety  continued  to 
the  close  of  his  father's  life;  he  was  still  in  grandeur,  as 
he  had  to-en  in  youth,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  ch.xlTii.st; 
iMH  i.    In  token  of  the  divine  favour  Jacob  declared 


to  him  that  he  should  have  two  parte,  instead  of  one. 
in  the  future  fortunes  of  the  great  people  that  were  to 
spring  from  him,  his  two  sons  being  constituted  head? 
of  two  tribes,  eh.  xIthl  6.  Joseph's  kindness  to  his 
brethren  also  survived  his  father's  death,  and  con  tinned 
unabated,  ch.  I.  is- 21.  And  when  he  himself  died,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  he  displayed  the  same 
faith  in  God,  which  was  the  mainstay  of  his  whole 
extraordinary  life,  by  reminding  his  brethren  that  the 
time  was  surely  coming  when  God  would  visit  them, 
and  bring  them  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  by 
taking  an  oath  of  them  that  when  that  time  came,  they 
would  carry  up  his  bones  out  of  Egypt  with  them.  In 
the  hour  of  death  he  looked  on  with  firm  faith  to  that 
which  God  would  do  for  him  and  his  people,  and  has 
therefore  been  ranked  among  the  great  examples  of 
faith  which  are  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  Chri»- 
tian  church,  lie.  xL  a. 

Joseph  is  now  to  be  briefly  considered  as  a  type  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Even  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
sometimes  spoke  unconscious  of  the  full  import  of  then- 
words,  i  pe  t.  u.  But  to  that  Holy  Spirit  who  spoke  by 
historian,  and  psalmist,  and  philosopher,  and  prophet, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  representative  of  humanity,  was  ever 
present.  Where  we  find,  then,  in  the  great  character* 
or  occurrences  of  the  Old  Testament,  striking  resem- 
blances to  Christ,  there  we  are  to  take  them  as  Ux> 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the  coming  Saviour.  It  i» 
remarkable  how  much  of  this  we  find  in  the  life  cf 
Joseph. 

In  the  first  place,  Joseph,  marked  out  l>y  his  father's 
choice  from  all  his  brethren  as  the  son  of  his  love,  calls 
to  our  niind  Jesus  Christ  marked  out  from  his  brethren 
as  the  well- beloved  Son  of  the  Father,  in  whom  he  m 
well  pleased  (He.  u.  U,  U;  Mat  Ui.  17;  Pascal,  Pens**!,:,  P.  A.  Ix.) 
The  hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren  caused  by  this  distinc- 
tion, and  their  unbelief  in  his  claims  to  "be  a  revealer 
of  God's  secret  will,  points  to  him  who  came  to  his  own, 
and  his  own  received  him  not,  and  whose  nearest  kins- 
men in  the  flesh  rejected  his  supernatural  claims,  Jalii; 
vil  6.  The  sending  of  Joseph  by  his  father  to  visit  hi* 
brethren,  and  to  examine  how  they  were,  and  how  their 
flocks  were,  Joseph's  ready  obedience,  and  the  issue  af 
this  in  placing  Joseph  in  the  power  of  his  brethren,  are 
indicative  of  God  sending  Jesus  Christ  in  the  fulness  of 
time  to  visit  his  people  and  his  brethren,  the  ready  sub- 
mission of  the  Son  to  the  Father's  will,  and  its  issue  in 
placing  him  in  the  power  of  those  who  hated  lam.  The 
separation  of  Joseph  from  his  father  and  his  father  * 
house,  by  him  so  bitterly  lamented,  and  resulting  from 
his  father's  mission,  brings  to  mind  the  overpowering 
sorrow  of  Christ,  when,  as  the  consequence  of  that 
work  which  his  Father  had  sent  him  to  perform,  he 
felt  himself  separated  from  that  Father,  and  exclaimed 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  vaef 
Mat  mil.  W;  P»  xxii  I.  The  wonderful  elevation  of  Joseph 
from  his  great  depression,  and  brought  about  by  that 
very  means,  his  becoming  lord  over  a  mighty  empire, 
his  saving  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  those  of 
other  lands,  and  especially  saving  the  lives  of  those 
who  had  been  the  guilty  means  of  oppressing  him,  his 
supremacy,  and  the  bowing  down  to  him  even  of  bis 
parents,  is  the  exact  parallel  to  the  elevation  of  Christ 
to  his  mediatorial  throne,  his  becoming  through  hi* 
suffering  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  world,  and  first  of 
all  his  becoming  such  to  the  people  who  had  o|i|iressjd 
him,  his  supremacy  over  the  whole  human  family,  hi* 
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earthly  parents  calling  him  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  de- 
riving from  him  life  and  salvation  just  as  much  as  any 
others,  Lu.  i.  47.  The  opposition  of  Josephs  brethren  to 
in-  supernatural  chums,  and  the  means  they  took  to 
overthrow  them,  Oo.  una  »,  resulting  in  their  perfect 
establishment,  calls  to  mind  that  the  very  means  the 
Jews  took  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Son 
wot  by  God  to  make  known  his  will,  were  the  means 
by  which  he  was  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  by 
which  God's  will  in  sending  him  was  accomplished, 
Ra  L  4;  v.  G-io.  The  endeavour  of  Joseph's  brethren  to 
throw  upon  the  Ishmaehtes  the  oppression  of  their 
brother,  calls  to  mind  how  the  Jews  threw  upon  the 
Romans  the  burden  of  crucifying  Christ,  Lu.  ax.  »; 
Mat  utu.  x.  And  lastly,  the  permanence  of  Joseph  in 
the  favour  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  retention  of  that  favour 
while  he  lived,  is  a  sign  of  that  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
Christ  which  the  Father  gave  him,  and  of  which  there 
was  to  be  no  end,  La.  i.  33. 

We  might  enumerate  more  particulars,  but  we  deem 
it  better  not  to  refer  to  what  might  be  disputed,  or 
might  appear  weak.  The  circumstances  just  referred 
to  are  the  leading  events  of  Joseph's  life  from  the  time 
we  first  read  of  him  to  his  death.  They  certainly  form 
striking  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
capacity  as  mediator  between  God  and  man,  partaker 
of  our  nature,  and  Saviour  of  our  race. 

The  life  of  Joseph  is  also  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance in  another  point  of  view,  namely,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  and  manners  of  Egypt  at  the  period 
of  which  it  treats.    So  far  as  they  go,  the  incidents 
of  his  life  throw  as  much  light  upon  Egyptian  history 
as  do  the  unveiled  temples  and  monuments  of  the  land. 
And  their  testimony  is  the  more  satisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  undesigned.    It  is  established  that  the  names 
of  some  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt  havo  been  altered 
from  vanity  or  other  reasons,  but  the  account  of  Egypt 
and  its  manners  incidentally  given  to  us  in  the  life 
of  Joseph  is  open  to  no  such  suspicion.     We  sliall 
very  briefly  sketch  Egyptian  life  as  it  images  itself 
before  us  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis.    We  find  Egypt, 
then,  at  this  time  one  of  the  great  centres  of  traffic,  to 
which  the  products  of  various  countries,  spicery,  and 
balm,  and  myrrh,  and  human  slaves,  were  brought,  and 
found  a  ready  market.    We  also  gather  from  our  nar- 
rative that  Egypt  was  at  this  time  under  the  dominion 
of  a  single  monarch  of  some  native  line  of  kings. 
Some  writers  indeed  think  they  have  evidence  that 
Egypt  was  now  governed  by  several  dynasties,  and 
that  among  these  the  shepherd  kings  l>ore  pre-eminence. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  opposed 
to  this.    We  there  read  of  but  one  king,  who  repre- 
sent* himself  as  ruler  over  "all  the  laud  of  Egypt,"  and 
appoints  Joseph  to  rule  over  this  whole  land  under 
him,  Oo.  xlL  43.    Instead  of  this  monarch  being  one  of 
the  shepherd  kings  who  cruelly  oppressed  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  wounded  all  their  most  sacred  feelings,  we 
find  him  to  be  one  who  had  native  Egyptians,  eh.  aaaia.  l, 
employed  in  the  most  trusted  offices  near  his  person; 
whose  prime  minister,  Joseph,  is  surroundod  with  na- 
tive Egyptians,  eh.  ilia.  32,  that  he  is  a  king  who,  if  he  did 
not  personally  share  in  the  hatred  and  scorn  which  the 
Egyptians  entertained  for  all  shepherds,  yet  did  most 
strictly  and  scrupulously  respect  their  prejudices  in  this 
respect,  which  no  shepherd  king  could  or  would  have 
done,  ch.  alrt.  31-34.    We  find  from  this  latter  passage 


strong,  universal,  and  consulted  by  the  ruling  monarch. 
All  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  Egypt  was 
now  under  the  rule  of  the  shepherd  kings.  The  time 
seems  to  have  been  shortly  after  the  rule  of  these 
shepherd  kings  had  been  terminated,  when  Egypt  keenly 
remembered  their  cruelty,  and  liad  still  strong  apprehen- 
sions lest  they  might  again  be  invaded  by  them  through 
that  open  border  of  Canaan  by  which  they  had  come 
before,  ch.  alii.  ts.  We  also  find  that  at  this  time  the 
law  seems  to  have  been  administered  in  a  very  despotic 
way.  Not  only  does  Pharaoh  cast  into  prison  from  his 
own  will,  and  bring  out  of  prison,  his  officers,  without 
any  appearance  of  a  trial  of  their  guilt  or  innocence, 
ch.  iL  1-J3,  but  Pharaoh's  officers  do  much  the  same. 
Potiphar  throws  Joseph  into  prison  without  any  trial, 
retains  him  there,  leaves  him  there  to  his  successor, 
and  Joseph's  only  hope  of  deliverance  seems  to  lie,  not 
in  any  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  to  the  man- 
date of  Pharaoh,  procured  through  the  intercession  of 
a  favourite  minister,  eh.  xaalx.  »;  xL  u  The  ready  sub- 
mission of  the  Egyptians  too  in  the  time  of  the  famine, 
their  parting  with  money  and  cattle,  and  hand  and 
liberty,  apparently  without  a  murmur,  point  to  a  despotic 
rule  and  an  abject  people.  We  find  that  before  the 
time  of  Joseph  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  was  owned  in 
fee  by  its  occupying  cultivators,  being  divided  into  the 
royal  lands,  the  lands  of  the  priests,  and  the  lands  of 
the  cultivators;  but  that  the  famine  reduced  these  latter 
from  being  owners  in  fee  to  being  tenants  of  the  king. 
With  respect  to  the  religion  of  Egypt,  we  find  it  at  this 
time  much  less  pure  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  but  less  corrupted  than  it  after- 
wards appears  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  worship  of 
the  sun,  perhaps  only  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the  un- 
seen Deity,  is  the  form  of  idolatry  which  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  life  of  Joseph.  This  was  probably 
the  earliest  form  of  idolatry.  Job  x  axL  *  Again,  Joseph 
openly  professed  the  worship  of  the  true  God  without 
molestation,  Oe.  (ML  i*.  Again,  Pharaoh  seems  to  ac- 
knowledge as  the  true  God  the  God  of  Joseph,  and 
calls  him  by  the  same  name,  eh.  alL  si,3*,s».  Again,  an 
order  of  idolatrous  and  superstitious  ministers,  who 
figure  in  the  history  of  Moses  (the  D'tr2C>  £*•  T«-  •'). 
do  not  appear  in  the  history  of  Joseph  :  and  while  we 
find  at  both  times  those  whom  our  authorized 


calls  "magicians,"  (ottyvs  literally  "writers"  or  "en- 
gravers," o«.  ill  8;  Ex.  vfl  n),  the  kartumim  of  Genesis 
do  not  appear  to  have  used  the  same  idolatrous  and 
superstitious  rites  of  the  lartumim  of  the  book  of 
Exodus.  The  power  of  the  priesthood  in  Joseph's  time 
was  very  great,  Go.  all.  46 ;  alriL  jb.  We  also  find  that 
the  cities  of  Egypt  were  theu  so  numerous  and  Urge  that 
they  were  capable  of  holding  the  entire  population, 
ch.  altti.  2i;  that  tlte  danger  of  invasion  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Canaan,  ch.  aliL  »;  that  Egypt  depended  on  the 
Nile  for  its  food,  and  that  the  blast  of  the  east  wind 
was  what  was  chiefly  dreaded  as  producing  blight, 
ch.  alL  e.  We  also  gather  that  female  seclusion  was  at 
this  tini''  i)  >t  strict  in  Egypt,  and  that  female  morals 
were  very  low,  ch.  xxxU  r-14.  We  infer  that  at  this 
time  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  Egypt,  ch.  al  10,  that 
a  usual  mode  of  carrying  articles  was  in  baskets  on 
men's  heads,  ch.  xi  is ;  that  the  custom  of  shaving  the 
beard  was  practised,  and  that  not  shaving  was  the 
sign  of  mourning,  ch.  alt,  14.  We  find  that  sitting 
was  the  Egyptian  posture  at  table,  and  that  the 
Egyptians  carefully  avoided  eating  in  the  company  of 
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foreigners,  ch.  xllii.  ss,  :>3.  We  find  that  the  investiture 
of  a  high  official  in  Egypt  wan  performed  with  the 
ceremony  of  a  ring,  a  garment  of  fine  linen,  a  gold 
chain  al>out  the  neck,  and  the  causing  him  to  ride  in 
a  royal  chariot,  ch.  xli.  is,  «s;  that  on  such  occasions  a 
chance  of  name  was  not  uncommon,  ch.  xli. ».'.,  and  that 
the  Kgyptian  grander  had  many  physicians  in  their 
household,  cU.  1.  i.  Wo  find  that  scveuty  days  was  the 
timo  of  mourning  in  Egypt,  that  it  was  then  the  prac- 
tice to  embalm  the  body,  and  that  funeral  processions 
on  a  great  scale  accompanied  the  burial  of  great  men, 
eh.  I.  2,  i,o.  And  we  also  learn  that  famines  in  Egypt 
sometimes  extended  to  other  countries,  ch.  iU.  67. 

Thin  is  a  great  deal  of  information  to  learn  in  the 
incidental  way  in  which  it  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  Some  of  it  has  appeared  so  strange 
and  unlikely  that  it  has  been  objected  to  as  disproving 
the  claims  of  Genesis  to  inspiration,  or  even  to  ordinary 
historic  truth.  But  history  and  the  discoveries  of  recent 
explorers  have  shown  that  what  was  once  thought  im- 
probable or  impossible,  is  an  exact  account  of  ancient 
Egyptian  life  and  manners.  Thus  we  learn  that  the 
superintendence  of  executions  belonged  to  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  military  caste,  as  we  saw  in  the 
case  of  Potiphar  (KoMcriini,  ft  p.  wi,273t:  that  the  morals 
of  the  Egyptian  women  were  scandalous,  and  their 
seclusion  not  at  all  so  strict  as  was  common  in  the 
East,  ladies  and  gentlemen  mingling  together  with  the 
social  freedom  of  modern  Europeans  (Herod  II  ill;  Wilkin- 
son, li  p.  le:}  that  the  art  of  baking  was  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection,  while  the  custom  of  men's 
carrying  burdens  on  the  head  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
as  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians  (H.  w),  We  find,  in  accord- 
ance with  Pharaoh's  dream,  that  the  cow  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  earth  and  its  cultivation,  and 
it  therefore  represents  plenty  or  famine  according  to  its 
condition  (Clem.  Alex.  Strum,  t.  p  «7I.  <xi  I'otu-r).  The  cus- 
tom of  consulting  wise  men  and  logicians,  common  to 
many  countries,  was  especially  so  in  Egypt  (Jublonski 
Panth.  Prol  p.  3li).  While  other  eastern  people  allowed 
the  l>eard  to  grow,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  peculiar  trait  of 
the  Egyptians  that  they  sliaved,  while  when 
they  suffered  the  beard  to  grow,  and  sloveuly 
represented  by  their  artists  with  beards  (Herod  II .36; 
Wiikiiuinn,  III  p  3ST,  M).  Pharaoh's  investiture  of  Joseph  is 
in  exact  agreement  with  the  account  given  by  Herodo- 
tus. The  gift  of  the  seal-ring  was  common  in  the  East, 
the  garment  of  fine  linen  was  the  badge  of  purity  and 
rank,  and  the  gold  chain  put  round  Joseph's  neck  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  where  a  slave 
is  represented  as  earn  ing  a  necklace  belonging  to  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  over  it  is  written,  "  necklace  of 
gold  "  (  KoeseU.  it.  2,  p.  *n).  The  name  of  Potiphera,  mean- 
ing "  he  who  belongs  to  the  sun,"  is  very  common  on 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt;  and  On,  or  Helio- 
polis,  took  precedence  in  a  religious  point  of  view  of  all 
other  Egyptian  cities  :  while  the  priesthood  were  in  a 
manner  hereditary  princcB,  who  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  kings,  and  enjoyed  almost  equal  privileges,  and 
when  they  are  introduced  in  history  they  appear  as 
the  first  |>ersons  of  the  state.  As  the  Pharaohs 
were  themselves  invested  with  the  highest  sacerdotal 
dignity,  they  could  of  course  bring  about  the  marriage 
of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On,  more 
especially  as  Joseph  had  been  naturalized  by  the  king, 
had  assumed  the  Egyptian  dress,  and  taken  an  Egyp- 
tian name.     (Soe  authorities  Id  Ileugt  Eg  and  Bonk*  ->r  Moses, 


c  i.  p.  33  36.)    The  storing  up  by  Joseph  of  the  corn,  sod 
the  measuring  of  its  quantity,  is  brought  vividly  before 
us  in  the  paintings  on  the  monuments,  where  we  find 
men  carrying  the  corn  from  "  the  writer  or  registrar 
of  bushels"  to  the  store-houses,  where  they  Uy  than 
down  before  an  officer,  who  stands  ready  to  receive  them 
(Kom«I1  II.  p  331,  •»•.)    The  extending  of  the  famine  in 
Egypt  to  other  countries  is  known  to  be  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  laws;  the  tropical  rains  which 
fall  upon  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  and  on  which  the 
rising  of  the  Kile  depends,  having  the  same  origin  with 
those  in  Palestine;  while  there  are  scarcely  any  coun- 
tries where  famines  have  raged  so  often  and  so  terribly 
as  in  Egypt.    (See  in  Hen**,  p.  37.)    The  ascribing  the 
blast  to  the  east  wind  is  alleged  to  be  a  proof  of  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  Genesis,  since  it  is 
the  south  wind  which  is  the  hot  wind  of  Egypt;  bat 
from  the  accounts  of  modern  traveller*  we  find  that » 
wind,  generally  called  by  them  the  south-east  wind, 
and  sometimes  simply  the  east  wind,  occasionally  blows, 
when  the  heat  becomes  insupportable,  the 
windows  of  the  houses  are  closed,  the  fine  dust 
everywhere,  everything  dries  up,  even  the  wooden  ves- 
sels warp  and  crack.  [See  in  neng*.  p.  io,  it.)  With  regard 
to  their  entertainments,  we  are  told  that  the  Egyptians 
carefully  abstained  from  familiar  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  for  the  especial  reason  that  these  latter  slew 
and  ate  the  sacred  animals  of  Egypt,  while,  from  the 
sculptures  we  see  that  sitting,  not  reclining,  was  their 
posture  at  table  (Herod,  u.  41  -,  wirkinmn,  ft  P  M).  The 
practice  of  divining  by  cups  was  an  ancient  one  in 
Egypt,  and  traces  of  it  remain  even  to  the  prwnt 
time.    (Set  Divination.)    With  regard  to  the  hatred 
for  shepherds  entertained  by  the  Egyptians  and  men- 
tioned in  Genesis,  the  monuments  afford  abundant 
proof  of  it.    The  artists  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
vie  with  each  other  in  caricaturing  them  (Wilkinson,  li  it; 
ftossell.  L  p  ns).    The  account  of  the  land  of  Goshen 
given  by  Moses  agrees  in  all  its  ]  particulars  with  the 
geographical  features  of  the  country,  as  the  eastern 
border  land  of  Egypt,  lying  in  the  neighlsmrhood  of 
its  chief  city,  Oe  xIt.  io,  affording  excellent  pasture, 
and  also  fit  for  tillage,  and  agreeing  in  all  these  par 
ticulars  with  the  region  east  of  the  Tanaitic  arm  of 
the  Nilo  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  or  the 
of  the  Arabian  desert.    (Ste  Goshen.)  The 
torship  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  brought  before  us, 
and  accounted  for  in  Genesis,  agrees  with  the  accounts 
of  profane  writers,  who  represent  a  rent  as  paid  hy 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  the  king,  while  the  land  be- 
longed either  to  the  priests  or  the  kings,  or  the  mili- 
tary caste,  while  the  samo  fact  appears  from  the  sculp 
tures  (Herod,  ii.  ins;  Dio<t  sic.  1. 73).    The  practice  of  em- 
balming is  universally  known  to  have  been  ancient  io 
Egypt;  while  the  custom  of  having  many  physkiaM 
attached  to  a  single  household,  unknown  in  other 
countries,  appears  to  have  lwen  usual  in  Egypt,  where 
Herodotus  tells  us  they  had  a  physician  for  each  kind 
of  sickness,  and  these  physicians  it  would  ajipear  in 
Joseph's  time  practised  the  art  of  embalming.  The 
seventy  days'  mourning,  and  the  funeral  precession 
of  Genesis,  derive  abundant  confirmation  from  the 
accounts  of  classical  writers.  Diodoros  and  Herodotus 
giving  narratives  in  exact  agreement;  while  on  the 
eddest  tombs  at  Eilethyas  we  see  representations  of 
funeral  processions  which  call  to  mind  that  which  ac- 
companied the  dead  body  of  Jacob  from  Egypt  to 
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the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Herodotus,  li  Sl-86; 
RusdliuLU  y  3U6). 

We  thus  find  from  other  source*  proof,  if  we  wanted 
it,  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  Mooes,  and  of  hi* 
perfect  acquaintance  with  what  he  professes  to  tell  us. 
For  further  information  we  refer  to  Sir  Gardiner  WU- 
kinson*  Ancient  Eyttptiaru,  and  to  Hengstenberg's 
E'/iipl  and  the  Jiool*  of  Mote*,  English  translation. 

The  date  of  Joseph's  arrival  in  Egypt  is  variously 
given  by  different  writers.  Wilkinson  places  it  in  the 
nix  tec  nth  dynasty,  that  of  Tan i tea,  B.C.  1700;  this  also 
u  adopted  by  Hengstenberg.  [li.  c] 

2.  Joseph.  One  of  the  spies  who  were  despatched  to 
search  out  the  promised  land— the  representative  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  Nu.  xllt  7. 

3.  Joseph.  A  person  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  was 
among  th.we  that  had  married  heathen  wives  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  and  were  compelled  by  Ezra  to 
part  with  them,  Ext.  x.  «. 

4.  Joseph.    No  fewer  than  four  of  the  ancestors  of 
Christ  bore  this  name,  La.  ui  », «,  m,  so,  the  only  one  of 
wh<«m  that  may  be  said  to  have  historical  importance 
is  the  last  in  point  of  time — the  Joseph  son  of  Heli, 
who  was  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
reputed  or  legal  father  of  Jesus.    For  the  relation  in 
which  this  Joseph  stands  to  the  question  of  our  Lord's 
descent  from  Havid,  and  the  differences  in  tracing 
that  descent  between  the  evangelists  Matthew  and 
Luke,  see  Genealogy  of  Jesi's  Christ.    Of  his  per- 
sonal history  next  to  nothing  is  known,  except  what  is 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
J  esus.  Even  this  comprises  but  a  limited  number  of  par- 
ticulars: he  was  in  humble  circumstances,  though  of 
royal  lineage;  resident  at  Nazareth,  though  retaining  a 
civil  connection  with  Bethlehem,  where  he  sought  to 
have  his  name  taken  at  the  general  enrolment  {tee  Cyrk- 
XI C8);  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter;  was  a  man  of 
devout  and  upright  character;  by  divine  admonition 
received  Mary,  to  whom  he  had  been  previously  espoused, 
as  his  wedded  wife,  know  ing  her  to  be  with  child  of  Uie 
Holy  Ghost;  fled  with  her  and  the  infant  Jesus  to 
Egypt  (having  been  so  instructed),  to  eecsfie  the  violence 
of  Herod;  on  returning,  deemed  it  prudent  to  pass  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  Archelaus,  and  settled  again  at 
Nazareth;  and  there,  after  the  mention  by  St.  Luke, 
ch.  IL  fl-M,  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  Jerusalem  together 
with  Mary  and  Jesus,  when  the  latter  had  reached  his 
twelfth  year,  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  him.  When 
the  j>eriod  arrived  for  Jesus  showing  himself  to  Israel 
we  read  not  (infrequently  of  Mary,  and  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Jesus,  but  never  of  Joseph.  The  natural  in- 
ference is  that  he  had  meanwhile  died;  which  is  rendered 
in  a  manner  certain  by  the  charge  given  by  our  Lord  on 
the  croas  to  John  to  view  Mary  henceforth  as  his  mother 
— a  charge  which  he  carried  out  by  taking  her  to  his 
own  home,  Jn.  six.  sr.    We  cannot  imagine  such  a 
thing  should  have  taken  place,  or  have  even  l»een  thought 
of,  if  Joseph  had  been  still  alive.    This  reserve  in  gos- 
pel history  is  remarkable,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  numerous  legends  concerning  Joseph  which  sprung 
up  in  after  times,  and  which  have  found  a  record  in 
some  of  the  apocryphal  gospels.    It  shows  how  intent 
the  evangelists  were  on  their  one  grand  theme,  anil  how 
little  they  thought  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  their 
readers  on  points  but  incidentally  connected  with  it. 
For  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  respecting  the 
family  relations  of  Joseph,  hC  t_' 

Mary. 
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B.  Joseph  or  Arihathea.  A  singular  obscurity 
hangs  around  this  person,  considering  the  part  he 
acted  in  the  great  crisis  of  our  Lord's  history.  The 
place  with  which  his  name  is  associated  occurs  in  no 
other  connection,  and  has  never  been  identified.  (See 
Arihathea.)  Joseph  himself  belongs  to  that  class  of 
persons,  who  appear  for  a  moment  on  the  stage  of 
sacred  history,  to  teach  some  great  lesson  or  perform 
some  special  service,  and  then  cease  to  be  heard  of. 
All  we  know  of  him  is  simply  that  he  was  of  Arima- 
thea;  that  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council  of  the  Jews;  that  he  was  a  per- 
son  of  enlightened  news  and  godly  character,  secretly, 
indeed,  a  disciple  of  Jesus;  that  the  fear  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  avowing  his  belief  gave 
way  when  he  saw  the  things  which  happened  at  the 
close  of  Christ's  earthly  career,  so  that  he  received 
courage  to  ask  from  Pilate  the  dead  body  of  his  Master, 
and  had  the  uus|»eakahle  honour  (along  with  Nioode- 
mus)  of  laying  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  that  had  been 
hewn  from  a  rock  in  the  immediate  precincts  of  the 
City,  Mat.  XXTtL  S7-80 ;  Lu.  XXlil.  KO-U  ;  Jn.  xix.  3*.  In  him,  it 
is  seen,  how  at  times  faith,  when  it  really  exists,  though 
only  as  a  feeble  germ,  can  rise  with  the  occasion  to 
confront  the  most  formidable  difficulties — how  again 
such  faith,  with  its  mighty  action  and  triumphant 
results,  is  at  times  found  in  quarters  where  by  men  it 
may  have  least  been  expected;  and,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  predetermined  and  even  formally  an- 
nounced purpose  of  God  respecting  Christ,  the  example 
shows  how  certainly  the  means  and  instruments  will  be 
forthcoming  (however  apparently  impossible)  at  the 
proper  time  to  execute  the  counsels  of  Heaven.  It 
had  been  written  centuries  before  the  gospel  age,  that 
somehow  the  premised  Messiah,  even  when  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  and  amid  the  darkest  signs  of 
condemnation  and  grief  pouring  out  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin,  was  yet  to  be  with  the  rich  in  his  death, 
li  Uil. ».  I'p  till  the  moment,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  dispose  of  our  Lord's  mortal  remains,  it  seemed  as  if 
this  announcement  had  failed  to  come  in  remembrance, 
and  as  if  it  were  impossible  in  the  circumstances  that 
any  one  could  be  found  to  do  the  part  it  indicated. 
But,  lo!  precisely  at  that  crisis  there  ap|ieared  in 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  Iris  associate  Nicodemus, 
the  very  instrumentality  needed  for  the  occasion;  so 
that,  in  the  face  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 
word  of  God  was  found  to  stand  sure,  and  meet  respect 
was  at  the  same  time  secured  toward  the  lifeless  body 
of  the  now  offered  and  j>erfected  Bedeemer. 

6.  Joseph,  called  Barsabas  (most  probably  son  of 
Rah—),  ami  surnanied  Justus.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
persons  named  by  the  ajHwtles  and  their  companions 
at  Jerusalem,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Lord's  lot  to  supply  the  vacant  office  of  Judas,  Ac  i.  as. 
The  lot  fell,  not  upon  him,  but  ujwn  Matthias.  He 
w  as,  therefore,  not  numbered  with  the  apostles;  although, 
as  he  had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Peter,  "com- 
{■anied  with  them  from  the  baptism  of  John  unto  the 
day  that  Jesus  was  taken  up  from  them,"  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  continued  still  to  be  much  with 
them,  and  to  lend  his  aid  toward  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  his  native  land.  His  name,  however, 
is  not  again  mentioned,  and  the  traditions  given  by 
Eusebiua,  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
also  that  having  drunk  some  deadly  poison  he  sustained 
no  harm,  however  probable,  cannot  be  deemed  certain. 
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JO'SES  [probably  a  variation  of  'lrjtrovt,  Jesus].  1. 
A  progenitor  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  the 
fifteenth  in  descent  from  David,  La.  ill.  ».  2.  A 
brother  of  Jesus,  Mat.  iUi  &&  Whether  a  brother  in 
the  strict  sense,  or  in  that  more  general  application 
which  was  sometimes  made  of  it  to  relation*  of  the 
second  or  third  degree,  has  been  and  still  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  (.Sre  u.nl-  r  J  AH  KM.)  3.  Suraaiued  Barnabas. 
(.Sre  Baiinabas.) 

JOSHUA  (ytfrr).  more  fully  Jeho'sbta,  also 

Je'shua    yz  -    iu  the  later  books,  whence  Jehus, 

'Iijowt.  1,  The  son  of  Nun.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  as  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch; and  his  genealogy  is  given  at  full  length  in 
the  passage  which  ends  in  1  Ch.  vii.  27,  though  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  way  of  inter- 
preting the  context,  so  as  to  fix  the  line  of  descent 
and  the  number  of  generations.  The  earliest  occasion 
on  which  we  read  of  him  is  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  Israel  in  Kephidim  by  the  Amalckites,  Ex.  xvlLj 
and  there  he  is  abruptly  mentioned,  as  if  he  were  a 
person  so  well  known  that  no  description  of  him  to  the 
reader  was  necessary.  But  probably  his  first  public 
service  was  the  command  which  be  took  of  a  chosen 
body  of  Israelites  that  day:  and  his  work  was  so  well 
performed,  that  the  Lord  virtually  pointed  him  out  as 
the  successor  of  Moses,  who  was  to  lead  on  the  people 
in  a  career  of  victory,  as  he  bade  Moses  write  in  "  the 
Book  "  what  Amalek  had  done,  and  rehearse  it  in  the 
tars  of  Joshua.  It  is  on  the  whole  most  probable  that 
this  was  also  the  time  at  which  he  received  from  Moses 
his  name  Jehoshua,  meaning  "he  whose  help  or  salva- 
tion Jehovah  is,"  by  a  modification  of  his  original 
name,  Hoahea,  "salvation,"  although  this  change  is 
mentioned  incidentally  only  at  a  later  period,  when 
he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  Nu.  xltl.  is 
And  there  are  other  brief  notices  which  point  out  that 
he  was  a  young  man;  an  intimate  friend  of  Moses  and 
attendant  upon  him;  and  of  excellent  principles,  who 
would  not  depart  out  of  the  tabernacle  which  Moses  was 
to  pitch  for  himself,  as  a  meeting  place  for  God  and  the 
people  after  the  sin  of  making  the  golden  calf,  by 
which  act  of  apostasy  he  was  wholly  untainted,  Ex. 
xxlr.  13 :  xxxli.  17 ;  xixliL  n.  He  is  there  called  "  Moses' 
minister,"  and  he  is  introduced  to  us  by  the  same  title 
in  the  book  which  bears  his  name;  while  the  expres- 
sion is  varied  and  explained,  I>e.  L  js,  "Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  which  standcth  before  thee;"  and  again, 
Nn  xl  2s,  "  Joshua,  the  servant  of  Moses,  one  of  his 
young  men."  This  last  passage  mentions  his  excessive 
attachment  to  Moses,  to  an  extent  so  unwarrantable 
that  he  would  have  restrained  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
in  his  acting  on  some  person*,  who  prophesied  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  were  in  some  measure  disrespect- 
ful to  Moses. 

On  occasion  of  the  next  great  act  of  national  pro- 
vocation, which  drew  down  the  curse  of  wandering  and 
dying  in  the  wilderness,  Joshua  and  Caleb  alone  were 
excepted,  and  had  the  noble  testimony  borne  to  them 
that  they  had  fully  followed  the  Lord,  both  in  their 
work  as  spies,  and  in  their  endeavour,  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives,  to  recover  the  people  from  unbelief, 
No.  lit.  8-10,  30,  3»  ;  xxxIL  IS;  compare  Jo*  xlr.  6-  Hence,  on 
a  third  occasion  of  great  dishonour  done  to  God,  when 
Moses  himself  had  been  found  wanting  at  the  waters 
of  Meribah  Kadesh,  and  was  solemnly  warned  that 


even  he  must  be  excluded  from  the  land  of  promise, 
Joshua  was  set  apart  to  be  his  successor.  And  the 
Scripture  describes  him  as  already  a  man  in  whom  the 
Spirit  wast,  though  Moses  was  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
him,  that  he  might  be  eminently  qualified  for  bis  work, 
Nu.  xx?u.  16-ia  And  several  times  in  the  l>ook  of  Deu- 
teronomy it  is  recorded  that  God  ratified  this  appoint- 
ment, and  encouraged  Joshua  to  undertake  the  great 
task  assigned  to  him,  of  conquering  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  dividing  it  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

In  his  person  and  his  work  there  has  been  often  no- 
ticed a  singular  combination  of  completeness  and  in- 
completeness.   His  office  and  its  work  was  one  of  com- 
pletion: for  Moses  had  only  commenced  to  execute  the 
plan  of  God,  by  bringing  the  people  forth  from  Egypt 
and  conducting  them  through  the  wilderness;  but 
Joshua  led  them  into  the  land  of  promise,  defeated  all 
their  enemies  with  terrible  destruction,  divided  all  the 
land,  set  up  the  tabernacle  with  its  services  of  public 
worship,  and  was  able  to  call  the  people  to  witness 
that  nothing  had  failed  of  all  the  goodness  which  the 
Lord  had  promised  to  them,  Jos.  xx   a  r.    His  personal 
and  official  life  is  also  without  a  blemish  recorded  in 
Scripture,  unless  when  he  envied  the  unruly  prophets 
for  Moses'  sake,  to  which  act  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  and  again  when  he  precipitately  or  heedlessly 
permitted  a  covenant  to  be  concluded  with  the  Gibeon- 
itea.    Nor  had  he  in  one  single  instance,  so  far  a* 
known,  any  tumult  or  disobedience  of  the  people  to 
contend  with,  as  Moses  often  had:  but  on  the  con- 
trary, they  gave  him  willing  and  uninterrupted  sup- 
port in  all  his  labours,  unless  an  exception  is  to  be 
made  on  account  of  a  certain  "slackness"  in  taking 
possession  of  the  allotted  land,  Jo»  ntU  j    So  that  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  actual  Israel  with  their 
earthly  head  never  came  nearer  the  ideal  of  the  people 
of  God  than  during  the  administration  of  Joshua, 
Jos.  tL  If  j  xztv.tl.    And  it  is  said  again  and  again 
that  the  people  honoured  and  obeyed  him  not  less 
than  they  had  honoured  and  obeyed  Moses;  as  it  is 
also  said  that  the  Lord  magnified  him  by  the  working 
of  miracles  as  stupendous  as  those  of  Moses.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  perfection  is  only  that  of  a  person 
occupying  a  subordinate  position.    It  is  always  Moses 
who  is  put  forward  as  the  model  whom  he  imitated 
and  approached,  but  to  whose  position  he  never  attained. 
From  the  first,  the  account  of  his  appointment  bean 
that  he  was  to  continue  to  be  "Mosea'  minister,"  car- 
rying out  his  written  law,  as  he  had  personally  done 
service  to  him.    And  whereas  Moses  had  been  himself 
the  great  organ  of  communication  between  the  Lwd 
ami  the  people,  Joshua  was  to  make  his  inquiries  and 
to  receive  his  instructions  through  Eleazar  the  high- 
priest.    Therefore  he  had  only  Mint  of  Moses'  honour 
put  upon  him,  Nu.  xxril  so.    And  while  he  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  full  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  in 
consequence  of  the  imposition  of  Moses'  hands,  and  to 
have  met  with  all  the  respect  which  it  was  compe- 
tent for  him  to  receive,  it  is  expressly  added  thst 
there  had  not  arisen  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  De.  xxxir.  9,  lo.    Neither  were  the  Canaanites  so 
destroyed  by  him,  and  the  land  so  fully  taken  into  pis- 
session,  as  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  say  that  the  work 
was  complete:  rather  it  might  be  said  that  Joshua* 
work  was  essentially  imperfect,  a  mere  commencement 
and  introduction,  which  never  was  succeeded  by  any 
thing  more  perfect  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
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they  differed  roots  of  bitterness  to  spring  up  and 
trouble  them. 

The  general  conviction  of  the  Christian  church  has 
always  been  that  Joshua  was  very  eminently  a  type  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  prerogative  alone  it  was 
to  bring  things  to  perfection  which  the  administration 
of  the  law  of  Moses  could  never  perfect.  Even  in  his 
office  of  captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  Joshua  did  homage  to 
J. in ,  to  whom  this  office  rightfully  belongs,  whom  he  saw 
in  vision  as  he  was  commencing  his  enterprise,  Jo*,  r.  n- 

.  And,  moreover,  there  seems  evidently  an  instance 
in  bis  case  of  what  we  meet  with  from  time  to  time, 
an  outuvrd  correspondence  of  the  type  and  antitype, 
since  his  new  name  Joshua,  in  later  Hebrew  pro- 
nounced Jeshua,  is  that  which  was  given  to  our  Lord, 
though  the  fact  is  partly  disguised  to  us  owing  to  the 
Greek  form  of  it,  Jesus,  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
We  may  be  the  more  satisfied  that  this  is  not  a  fanci- 
ful or  accidental  resemblance,  since  we  have  express 
warrant  from  Scripture  for  considering  the  other  famous 
Joshua,  the  high- priest  at  the  time  of  the  second  na- 
tional redemption  of  Israel,  a  type  of  our  Lord  in  his 
priestly  office,  Zoo  ill.  The  reason  has  been  already 
suggested  why  there  is  no  such  resemblance  in  the 
name  among  the  prophets  also,  namely,  that  our  Lord 
was  (fit  prophet  emphatically  like  unto  Moses. 

The  particulars  of  Joshua's  public  history  may  be 
more  suitably  noticed  in  the  article  on  the  book  which 
bears  bis  name.  He  received  a  special  mark  of  the 
affection  of  the  people,  after  he  had  completed  the 
allotment  of  the  land  among  the  tribes;  for  they  granted 
him  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  selected  to  be  his  own 
inheritance,  Timnath  Serah,  or  Timnath  Heres,  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  built  the  city  that  bears  this 
name,  where  also  he  died  and  received  a  public  burial, 
as  it  would  seem,  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
110,  Joa.  xix.ti>,&0;  xxlr.  29,30;  Ju_  a  &, »;  the  same  age  as 
that  of  his  great  ancestor  Joseph,  and  only  ten  years 
less  than  that  of  Moses.  [o.  C.  M.  D.] 

2.  Joshua,  or  Jkshim,  son  of  .Tosedech,  or  Jozadak 
(who  was  probably  the  high-priest  carried  captive  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  l  Ch.  rt  is,  though  in  this  case  scarcely 
the  literal  father  of  Joshua),  the  high-priest  at  the  time 
of  the  return  from  Babylon,  who  appears  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical head  of  the  people  side  by  side  with  Zerubbabel, 
their  civil  head,  Kir.  u.  >;  ill.  i;  It.  1 ,  v.  i  He  is  chiefly  re- 
markable as  the  person,  along  with  Zerubbabel,  who 
had  to  bear  the  anxieties  connected  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  to  whom  therefore  comfort  and  direction 
were  administered  by  the  prophets  whom  God  raised  up 
in  that  critical  period,  Ha«  |  i.it;  u.  z,t  ;  Zee.  lit.  1,8, 9;  rt.  11. 
His  typical  character,  as  set  forth  in  the  two  last-named 
passages,  has  been  alluded  to  towards  the  end  of  the 
article  on  the  history  of  Joshua  (1).  Some  genea- 
logical statements  in  connection  with  him  are  made 
in  Ne.  xii.  1-26. 

3.  Joshua  appears  as  the  name  of  certain  persons 
known  to  us  only  in  the  most  casual  way;  the  owner  of 
the  field  at  Beth-shemesh,  in  which  the  ark  was  set 
down  on  its  return  from  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
l  Sa.  »i.  it,  i«;  also  a  governor  of  Jerusalem,  at  whose  gate 
there  were  idolatrous  high  places,  which  king  Josiah 
broke  down,  x  KX  ixui.  - 

4.  Jeshua  is  in  like  manner  the  name  of  one  of 
the  twenty-four  priests  at  the  head  of  the  courses  ap- 
pointed by  David,  1  Ch.  xxlr.  li;  Ext.  ii.  30;  also  of  certain 
JLevites,  t  Ch.  xxxL  IS;  Ext.  u.  40;  Till.  S3;  N«  Till  7;  Ix.  4,5;  x.  9; 


xlL  Mt;  also  a  man,  No.  UL 19,  perhaps  the  same  as  in 

ch.  vii.  11. 

5.  Jeshua  is  the  name  of  a  city  of  Judah,  Ne.  xi. ». 
(Set  under  Jeshua.)  [o.  c.  m.  d.] 

JOSHUA,  THE  BOOK  OF.  The  object  of  this 
book,  as  Keil  expresses  it,  is  to  glorify  the  truthfulness 
of  Jehovah  in  his  covenant  which  cannot  fail,  by  a 
historical  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  And 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  book,  he  says,  may  be 
taken  as  a  table  of  the  contents,  eh,  I.  *-»-,  the  promise 
of  assistance  from  the  Lord  till  the  land  should  be 
conquered,  rer.  5,  as  fulfilled,  eb.  l-iu.;  the  promise  that 
Joshua  should  divide  the  inheritance,  ch.  L  a,  as  fulfilled, 
eh.  xiii-xxtl.;  and  the  direction  as  to  the  means  of  suc- 
cess, by  studying  the  law  of  Moses,  eh.  L  T,  s,  repeated 
and  enforced  at  large  upon  the  people  by  Joshua  before 
he  died,  ch.  xxttt.  xxtT.  Adopting  this  threefold  arrange- 
ment, we  might  give  some  such  analysis  of  the  book  as 
[  the  following: — 

I.  The  conquest,  eh.  L-aH 

1.  (ch.  i.  ii.)  The  call  of  Joshua,  and  preparations 
for  entering  the  land,  including  the  mission  of  the  spies. 
This  latter  event  is  scarcely  to  be  put  before  some  of 
the  events  of  the  first  chapter,  as  in  the  margin  of  our 
translation;  that  is  to  say,  the  three  days  in  ch.  i.  11 
seem  to  refer  to  the  time  till  the  crossing  should  begin, 
or  till  the  people  should  be  ready  for  crossing,  at  least 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  identifying 
them  with  the  three  days  in  ch.  iii.  2. 

2.  (ch.  in.  iv.)  The  actual  miraculous  crossing; 
marked  by  twelve  stones  set  up  in  the  channel  of  the 
river  where  the  priests  had  stood  with  the  ark,  and  by 
other  twelve  carried  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  and  set 
up  on  the  western  side. 

8.  (ch.  v.  1-12.)  The  renewal  of  the  Lord's  covenant 
of  circumcision ;  the  consequent  rolling  away  of  the 
reproach  of  Egypt,  owing  to  which  the  place  was  called 
Gilgal.  that  is,  rolling;  and  the  ceasing  of  the  manna. 

4.  (ch.  v.  13-vi.  27.)  The  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  his  character  of  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  and 
his  directions  to  Joshua  regarding  the  miraculous  cap- 
ture and  utter  destruction  of  Jericho,  which  was  the 
key  of  the  country :  and  the  accomplishment  of  this. 

5.  (ch.  vii.  1-viii.  29.)  The  sin  of  Achan;  the  re- 
moval of  this  defilement;  and  the  consequent  capture 
of  Ai,  and  probably  Bethel;  the  first  firm  footing  in 
the  central  country,  after  coming  up  from  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Jordan. 

6.  (ch.  viii.  30-35.)  The  solemn  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant and  reading  of  the  law  at  Shechem,  between 
Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim;  this  central  country  being 
now  in  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and  this  district  being  not 
improliably  the  locality  in  which  we  are  to  look  for 
that  Gilgal  at  which  the  camp  appears  in  the  subse- 
quent history. 

7.  (ch.  ix.  x.)  The  great  southern  confederacy  against 
Joshua,  which  he  utterly  destroyed.  It  included  all 
the  Canaanitish  tribes  to  the  south  of  his  position, 
except  the  Gibeonites,  who  made  a  league  with  the 
Israelites  by  a  stratagem,  but  were  reduced  to  servi- 
tude in  connection  with  the  tabernacle. 

8.  (ch.  xi.  1-20.)  The  great  northern  confederacy; 
similarly  broken  up;  so  that  the  Canaanites  were  every- 
where discomfited.  The  war  lasted  "a  long  time,'' 
rer.  is,  which  is  interpreted  to  be  about  seven  years  from 
the  time  of  crossing  Jordan,  by  comparison  with  the 
dates  furnished  by  Caleb,  ch.  xlr.  7, 10. 
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9.  (ch.  xi.  21-23).  Apparently  a  third  war  carried  on 
with  the  broken  forces  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  south, 
reinforced  and  commanded  by  the  dreaded  gianU  the 
Anakini.  The  result  of  Joshua's  successes  was,  that 
"the  land  rested  from  war,"  when  Joshua  had  taken 
the  whole  land,  not  by  utterly  exterminating  the  natives, 
as  some  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing,  but 
"according  to  all  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,"  Mr. 
t\  namely,  that  ho  would  drive  the  enemy  out  by  little 
and  little,  not  all  at  once,  Ex.  xxttl.  V-30;  Do.  m.  a. 

1 0.  (eh.  xii.)  A  list  of  the  conquests,  including  those 
of  Moses  beyond  Jordan. 

11.  The  distribution  of  the  land,  ch.  xul-xxll 

1.  (ch.  xiii.  1-xiv.  6.)  The  directions  for  dividing 
the  land,  including  a  notice  of  what  Moses  had  done. 
It  is  here  expressly  stated  that  Joshua  was  to  divide 
land  which  was  not  yet  in  actual  (Jossession,  but  from 
which  the  Lord  would  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  eb. 

XUI.1,0. 

2.  (ch.  xiv.  0-1 5.)  The  preferable  claim  which  Caleb 
presented  on  his  own  behalf,  supported  by  the  elders  of 
Judah,  and  sustained  by  Joshua. 

3.  (ch.  xv.-xvii.)  The  allotments  to  Judah  and  to 
Joseph  in  the  two  tribe*  of  Ephraim  and  Manaamh. 

4.  (ch.  xviii.  1-7.)  The  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle 
in  Shiloh  within  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  by  the  entire 
congregation;  their  slackness  in  proceeding  with  the 
allotments;  and  the  command  of  Joshua  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  land,  so  an  to  allot  the  i>ortiona  of  the 
remaining  tribes  at  once,  and  without  the  risk  of 
further  mischievous  procrastination. 

[It  is  of  little  use  to  speculate  as  to  the  immediate 
causes  of  this  delay  or  change  of  plan  in  the  division. 
These  may  possibly  have  been  jealousies  of  the  two 
great  houses  of  Judah  and  Joseph;  or  a  certain  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  the  other  tribes  to  theirs;  or  a  general 
carelessness  of  the  people  about  settling  down  in  sepa- 
rate homes,  after  long  living  together  a  wandering  life 
in  the  desert;  or  fear  of  attacks  by  the  enemy  if  they 
se|Ntrated.  Possibly  Joshua's  third  war  with  the  Ana- 
kim  in  the  south  may  have  intervened  unexpectedly, 
and  interrupted  the  allotment;  a  new  campaign  in  the 
south  might  make  the  people  better  aware  of  the  exces- 
sive size  of  the  portion  assigned  to  J udah,  whose  position 
was  therefore  to  remain,  tot.  &,  since  the  lot  from  God 
had  determined  it;  while  the  magnitude  was  reduced 
by  giving  a  portion  to  Simeon  after  the  survey  hail 
been  made,  ch.  xlx.  ».] 

5.  (ch.  xviii.  8-xix.  51.)  The  allotments  to  the  seven 
remaining  tribes,  in  accordance  with  the  survey.  The 
descriptions  of  all  of  these,  except  Benjamin's,  are  com- 
paratively brief,  and  these  northern  tribes  never  did 
take  the  place  in  the  history  of  Israel  which  they  might 
have  taken;  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  adjusted  the 
history  and  the  geography  to  one  another.  And  there 
are  difficulties  in  understanding  how  ctome  of  the  boun- 
daries ran,  and  in  reconciling  the  number  of  cities  be- 
longing to  a  tribe,  as  given  in  the  turn  and  in  detail,  which 
our  ignorance  incapacitates  us  for  wholly  removing. 

6.  (ch.  xx.)    The  cities  of  refuge. 

7.  (ch.  xxl)  The  cities  of  the  Levites;  completing 
the  promised  apportionment. 

8.  (ch.  xxii.)  The  dismissal  of  the  two  trilies  and  a 
half  to  their  land  beyond  Jordan,  after  they  had  faith- 
fully aided  their  brethren;  and  the  removal  of  danger 
of  a  civil  war  in 
to  idolatry. 


III.  The  parting  addresses  of  Joshua  before  he  died, 
ch.  xxlil  hit.  There  is  a  considerable  similarity  between 
these;  but  the  second  seems  to  have  been  of  a  more 
public  and  solemn  kind,  before  the  Lord  in  iShechem, 
ver.  l,  ss,  as,  where  the  first  altar  in  the  land  had  been 
erected  by  their  father  Abraham,  Ge.  xli.  «, :,  where 
Jacob  had  purified  his  household  in  preparation  for  the 
renewal  of  his  covenant  with  God,  O*  uxt  i-s,and  where 
they  themselves  had  built  an  altar  and  renewed  the 
covenant,  as  they  were  commanded  to  do,  on  their  first 
taking  possession  of  Cauaan,  Jos.  mi  so, n  In  agree- 
ment with  this  view,  the  second  address  is  more  hi*- 
torical,  going  into  all  the  details  of  the  covenant  with 
their  fathers  as  well  as  with  themselves;  and  altogether 
it  is  perhaps  tinctured  with  gloom,  as  if  Joshua  foresaw 
approaching  evil,  and  su*|>ectod  that  the  leaven  uf 
wickedness  was  already  at  work.  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference if  we  prefer  to  reckon  this  third  division  a  part 
of  the  second  division  of  the  book,  as  is  more  commonly 
done;  such  numbering*  are  almost  always  to  tome 
extent  artiticiid. 

The  sceptical  criticism  which  has  busied  itself  with 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  not 
to  attack  the  book  of  Joshua;  but  its  efforts  have 
singularly  ineffective.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was 
the  fashion  to  assert  that  this  book  was  a  compiUli"n 
more  recent  than  the  Babylonish  captivity,  an  pinion 
held  indeed  by  Masiua,  a  learned  Roman  Catholic, 
whose  posthumous  work  on  Joshua  appeared  in  15*1, 
but  chiefly  urged  into  notice  by  the  father  of  modern 
pantheism,  Spinoza,  and  from  him  transmitted  to  the 
unbelieving  critics,  by  whom  it  U  defended  with  argu- 
ments, or  assumed  without  arguing,  down  to  the  days 
of  Maurer,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Bleek,  and  Knobel.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  this,  from  peculiarities  of  the 
language  and  grammatical  construction,  are  of  the  niort 
insignificant  value;  so  unquestionable  is  this,  that  emi- 
nent later  sceptical  critics  have  rushed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  on  the  same  grounds  of  language  and 
grammar  have  pronounced  it  to  be  originallv  a  part  of 
the  same  work  as  the  Pentateuch.  Of  course  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  concession  is  not  quite  so  re- 
markable a  change  of  opinion  as  at  first  sight  it  ap|»-ar> 
to  be,  since  these  men  do  not  admit  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  work  of  Moses,  at  least  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
present  form.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  speculations  of 
De  Wette,  Ewald,  Stahelin,  Bleek,  Ac,  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  the  hypothesis  of 
two  documents  wrought  into  one  another  with  certain 
enlargements,  have  been  reproduced  in  dealing  with 
this  book  of  Joshua.  They  have  been  circulated  in 
England,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Davidson;  but  if  any  one  wishes 
more  minute  refutation  of  them  than  Ids  own  p«J 
sense  might  supply,  ho  may  find  the  materials  briefly 
and  comprehensively  arranged  in  Keil's  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament.  In  general  it  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  such  notions  are  mere  unsupported  hypotheses; 
that  so  far  from  any  trace  occurring  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  having  once  belonged  to  the  document  which 
(as  they  fancyl  lies  at  the  Itasis  of  our  Pentateuch,  it 
is  plain  throughout  the  book  that  the  law  of  Mo** 
already  existed  in  a  written  form,  and  was  the  acknow- 
ledged standard  of  all  faith  and  practice;  and.  in  the 
words  of  Keil,  that  "  the  book  contains  neither  tracts 
of  fragments,  nor  contradictions  of  matters  of  fact,  n-r 
varieties  of  thinking  and  expression,  which  could  justify 
hypotheses  of  this  kind,  but  is  closely  bound  together 
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in  all  its  parts,  and  pervaded  and  directed  by  one  and 
the  same  idea,  bo  that  its  original  aa  well  as  iU  actually 
existing  unity  lien  under  no  well- grounded  suspicion. 

In  fact,  the  chief  objections  made  to  the  antiquity 
and  unitv  of  the  book,  are  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  it  records,  while  it  has  been  assumed  that 
miracles  are  impossible.  Hence  the  attempt  to  thrust 
the  date  of  composition  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
ag«>,  as  Bleek  and  Ewald  venture  to  fix  its  authorship 
and  that  of  Deuteronomy  so  far  down  as  tlie  time  of 
Mnnasaeh;  and  others,  with  as  little  reason,  have  made 
it  later  than  the  days  of  Ahab,  so  that  Joshua's  curse 
upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jericho 
may  be  regarded  as  a  nttieinium  pott  crattum.  Any 
fair  sceptic  must  allow  that  it  is  grievously  wrong  thus 
to  prejudge  a  case  of  criticism  on  account  of  a  deter- 
mination to  reject  what  is  miraculous.  And  the  be- 
liever in  revelation  will  rather  have  his  faith  confirmed 
when  he  sees  the  miracles  of  the  days  of  Moses  termi- 
nating gradually  in  the  hands  of  his  successor,  especially 
when  he  considers  what  the  nature  of  them  is.  The 
drying  up  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  people  passed  through 
it  from  the  wilderness  into  Canaan  under  Joshua  an 
their  leader,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  drying  np  of  the 
Red  Sea  as  they  josscd  out  of  Egypt  into  the  wilder- 
ness under  Moses.  And  the  overthrow  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  the  first-fruits  of  those  conquests  which  were 
as  a  whole  to  be  "  not  by  their  own  sword,  nor  by  their 
own  arm,"  but  by  (  Jod's  "  right  hand,  and  his  arm,  and 


quiet  and  freedom  which  were  requisite  for  oh 
the  pa*sover  and  the  preparatory  rite  of  circumcision. 
But  when  that  terror  had  been  renewed  and  deepened 
by  the  downfall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  no  further 
miracle  was  wrought;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
next  city,  Ai,  had  to  be  taken  by  the  ordinary  attacks 
and  stratagems  of  war. 

The  author  of  the  book  cannot  lie  positively  deter- 
mined: and  in  this  respect  it  is  like  the  other  historical 
book*  of  its  class  to  which  the  Jewish  church  gave  the 
name  "the  former  prophets,"  that  is,  the  books  of 
Judges,  Samuel,  am  I  Kings.  The  prevalent  opinion  of 
the  older  writers,  borrowed  perhaps  from  writers  in  the 
Talmud  and  several  of  the  fathers,  yet  confirmed  so  far 
by  internal  evidence,  is,  that  Joshua  himself  was  the 
writer.  To  this  the  learned,  pious,  sober-minded  Wit- 
si  us  gives  his  approbation,  while  he  admits  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  supposition.  These 
difficulties  have  restrained  some  of  the  most  trustworthy 
among  our  latest  writers  from  going  further  than 
Hiivemick,  who  asserted  that  the  first  half  was  written 
by  Joshua;  and  Keif,  who  thinks  that  Joshua  supplied 
the  materials  for  the  most  part,  which  were  put  together 
by  a  companion  and  eye- witness  after  his  death.  The 
nature  of  the  book  is  such,  that  the  minute  details  of 
places,  times,  and  numbers,  &c,  favour  the  supposition 
of  a  writer  at  first  hand;  and  the  importance  of  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  trilies 
was  such,  that  we  cannot  well  sup|*we  either  Joshua 


the  light  of  his  countenance,"  was  parallel  to  the  over-    or  the  people  to  have  been  negligent  in  preparing  one. 


throw  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  they  never  saw  again 
after  that  day  when  they  stood  still  and  saw  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Lord,  as  he  fought  for  thetn  and  they  held 
their  |>eace.    The  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  at 
the  word  of  Joshua  is  certainly  a  miracle  without  a 
parallel,  aud  is  declared  to  be  so  in  the  passage  which 
records  it;  and  it  is  in  several  respects  so  astounding, 
that  we  do  not  wonder  at  many  sound  expositors  pre- 
ferring to  consider  it  a  poetical  description  extracted 
from  the  hymn  in  the  book  of  Jasher,  to  be  understood 
like  the  descriptions  of  the  eighteenth  psalm  and  other 
such  portions  of  Scripture.    And  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  narrative  and 
in  its  geography,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who 
interpret  it  as  a  simple  statement  in  prose.    Yet  we  do 
not  consider  it  a  settled  point  that  the  common  opinion  I  ing  in  the  first 
of  those  who  read  the  Scriptures  is  erroneous;  and  it  |  And  once  more,  in 
has  Iteen  agreed  by  some  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  onr 
day,  like  Bautngarten,  that  there  was  a  special  fitness 
in  such  a  miracle  being  wrought  by  the  word  of  Joshua, 
so  that  the  glory  of  divine  working  in  the  economy  of 
the  Old  Testament  might  culminate  in  this  act  of  hiB. 
Certainly  no  believer  in  the  word  of  God  will  hesitate 
to  admit  that  such  a  miracle  might  be  wrought  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  the  plans  of  him  who  subordinates 
the  firmest  physical  laws  to  the  purposes  of  his  moral 
administration,  and  who  asserts  that  heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  that  his  wonl  shall  not  pass  away. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  lavishing  of  miracles  in  this  book; 
there  is  that  economy  of  them,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that 
might  be  expected  from  other  books  of  Scripture. 
After  this  astounding  miracle  (assuming  that  it  is  such), 
throughout  the  chapter  in  which  it  is  related,  and  the 
following  one,  we  read  only  of  the  ordinary  exertions 
of  an  energetic  general  and  his  army.    The  passage  of 
the  Jordan  struck  such  terror  and  amazement  into  the  tll0 

of  the  enemy,  that  the  Israelites  enjoyed  the    rv  xi  30. : 


Yet  there  is  no  trace,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  other 
than  this  book,  or  of  any  dissent  from  tlie  authority  of 
its  statements.  Again,  some  weight  is  due  to  the  use 
of  the  Jirtt  personal  pronoun,  ch  v.  alsiut  the  Canaan- 
ites  hearing  how  the  Lord  "dried  up  the  waters  of 
Jordan  from  before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  my  were 
passed  over;"  and  about  that  generation  dying  in  the 
wilderness,  "  to  whom  the  Lord  sware  that  he  would 
not  show  them  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto 
their  fathers  that  he  would  give  »«."  These  might  be 
expressions  of  the  writer  identifying  himself  with  a  past 
generation,  as  in  Ps.  lxvi.  6;  but  the  balance  of  prol«a- 
bility  must  lean  towards  the  first  impression  from  the 
simple  historical  language;  to  avoid  wliich,  perhaps,  a 
transcriber  unconsciously  gave  rise  to  the  various  road- 
,  "  until  they  were  passed  over." 
th.  vi.  25,  it  is  said  of  Rahnl>  the 
harlot,  that  she  and  her  family  and  property  were  saved 
alive,  "and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  rren  unto  tkit  dagf 
a  statement  which  must  have  come  from  a  contem- 
porary, and  one  in  which  the  phrase,  "  unto  this  day," 
cannot  refer  to  any  great  length  of  time,  any  more  than 
it  can  in  some  other  passages  of  the  book,  although 
many  objectors  fancy  that  it  is  evidence  of  much  more 
recent  composition. 

But  the  simplest  and  strongest  possible  evidence  that 
Joshua  was  the  author,  would  seem  to  be  his  own  sub- 
scription, like  that  of  Moses  in  De.  xxxi.;  these  sul>- 
scriptions  Iwing  in  both  cases  followed  by  a  brief 
appendix  giving  the  account  of  the  author's  death.  It 
is  said,  Jo*  mIt.  2ft,  "Anil  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in 
the  book  of  the  law  of  God.  and  took  a  great  stoue, 
and  set  it  up  there,  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Lord."1    Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  this 


Tb*  osk  that  «m  In 
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testimony  is  decisive,  because  it  is  alleged  by  many 
good  authorities  to  refer,  not  to  our  book  of  Joshua, 
but  to  the  covenant  which  Joshua  made  with  the  people, 
and  the  statute  and  ordinance  which  he  set  for  them  that 
day  in  Shechem,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse. 
Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  this  con- 
struction is  erroneous,  though  we  look  on  the  other  as 
more  natural. 

The  circumstance  which  lias  chiefly  led  to  hesitation 
in  ascribing  the  whole  liook,  or  more  than  the  material* 
of  the  book,  to  Joshua  himself,  is,  that  a  comparison  of 
some  of  its  statements  with  statements  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  favours  the  belief  that  the  event*  thertin  re- 
corded are  later  than  the  death  of  Jonhua.  Chiefly  tins 
applies  to  the  conquests  of  Caleb  and  his  nephew  Oth- 
niel,  eh.  *t.  u-ib,  which  appear  to  be  expressly  dated 
after  Joshua's  death,  Ju.  1. 1, 3,  liMS;  in  connection  with 
which  we  have,  in  ver.  8,  the  account  of  Judah  fighting 
against  Jerusalem,  taking  it.  burning  it,  and  putting 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword;  whereas  it  is  said,  Jo*,  it.  sj, 
that  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  the  Jebusites 
out  of  Jerusalem,  but  dwelt  along  with  them  "  unto 
this  day."  Yet  the  difficulty  might  disappear  if  we 
had  fuller  knowledge  of  the  details;  for  plainly  the  first 
chapter  of  Judges  is  a  very  condensed  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  relative  position  of  the  children  of  Israel 
and  the  Canaanitish  nations  at  the  time  of  Joshua's 
death,  when  he  left  his  people  in  that  loosely  organized 
condition  in  which  they  appear  throughout  the  time  of 
the  Judges.  Such  a  tabular  statement  can  scarcely  be 
distinct  and  comprehensive  if  it  be  confined  to  a  mere 
point  of  time  like  that  of  Joshua's  death;  and  the  im- 
pression has  been  common  that  there  is  some  going 
back  to  a  point  a  little  earlier,  as  well  as  forward,  per- 
haps, to  a  corresponding  distance,  so  as  to  give  a  view 
of  a  period  of  several  consecutive  years.  This  has  been 
expressed  on  the  part  of  our  English  translators  by  the 
use  of  the  pluperfect  tense,  J  a  L  a.  No  surprise  need  be 
felt  at  the  mention  in  Jos.  xvi.  10;  xvii.  11-13.  of  (Jezer, 
and  Beth-shean,  and  neighbouring  towns,  being  left  by 
the  children  of  Joseph  unmolested  on  account  of  a  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  facts  wliich  are  repeated  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Judges.  Joshua  may  have  mentioned  the 
continuance  of  these  wealthy  and  powerful  states,  not 
as  in  itself  remarkable  or  wrong,  for  the  general  de- 
claration by  God  was  that  the  Canaanites  should  be 
only  gradually  extirpated;  but  as  remarkable  in  this 
respect  that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  peaceful 
recognition  of  these  by  receiving  tribute  from  them,  a 
policy  which  he  could  not  help  considering  dangerous, 
and  which  was  abundantly  proved  to  be  so  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  against  which  he  appears  to 
have  endeavoured  to  rouse  these  two  tribes,  who  were 
his  own  kindred,  eh.  xrti.  14-1*.  The  difficulty  is  greater 
when  we  read  of  the  children  of  Dan  seizing  the  town 
of  Leshem,  and  calling  it  Dan,  ch.  its.  47;  for  the  full 
account  in  Ju.  xvii.  xviii.  of  the  taking  of  Lainh,  un- 
folds to  our  view  a  state  of  society  which  we  scarcely 
expect  to  find  till  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Some 
writers  have  denied  that  these  expeditions  are  the 


for  "oak  Attention  to  thin  would  hnTe  obviated  objection* 
which  hare  been  mads  to  the  vers*,  a*  if  it  were  incon»irtent 
with  the  account  of  the  Mnctoarj  being  fixed  at  Shiloh,  ch. 
xviii.  ].  Tint  wat  the  ordinary  sanctuary,  where  the  people 
ijbled  at  the  tabernacle  ;  but  (Aif  waa  a  solemn  place  of 
roper  for  a  parting  memorial  of  the  covenant,  on 
.  of  hUtoiicil  association*.    See  also  Ge.  XXXV,  4. 


and  this  is  not  an  unfair  position  to  assume,  conni tier- 
ing the  diversity  of  name,  the  extreme  brevity  of  thr 
statement  in  Joshua,  and  the  frequency  with  which  w* 
may  believe  that  inroads  were  made  by  the  hostile  race* 
on  each  other,  ami  familiar  and  endeared 
given  to  new  aettletn 
our  own  colonies — yet  we  incline  to  identify  them,  at 
is  commonly  done.    Nevertheless  it  is  confessed  «>n  all 
hands  that  the  narrative  in  Judges  cannot  be  dated 
long  after  Joshua's  death;  and  it  may  be  only  oar  pre- 
conceptions which  have  led  to  the  assumption  that  it 
unsuitable  to  his  lifetime.    The  last  speech  of  Ji  aim 
ch.  xxiv ,  has  a  certain  anxiety,  foreboding,  gloom,  and 
suspicion  of  idolatry  being  "cherished  secretly  by  the 
people;  which  state  of  mind  does  not  ap|iear  in  h*i 
former  speech,  though  it  has  warnings  too,  perhaps 
occasioned  by  that  tribute  taken  from  tbe  Cauaatutci, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made.    And  the  idolatnnu 
worship  of  Micali,  mentioned  in  Ju.  xvii.,  was  plainly, 
to  some  extent,  a  secret  thing,  practised  by  him  in 
domestic  privacy,  and  perhaps  intended  to  be  subonfr 
nate  to,  and  consistent  with,  a  supreme  reverence  far 
Jehovah.    The  same  state  of  mind  may  have  existed 
among  the  six  hundred  Danites  who  stole  his  idols:  and 
at  all  events,  this  lawless  company,  passing  on  to  settle 
in  the  very  outskirts  of  civilized  and  sacred  society,  Kke 
the  squatters  in  some  of  our  colonie*,  must  not  he  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  religious  sentiments  which  prevailed 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  In  short,  Joshua  must  have 
been  aware  that  there  was  evil  at  work,  the  ] 
of  which  he  might  never  know,  but  which  was  i 
to  ripen  very  quickly  after  he  and  his  fellow-elder*  had 
passed  away. 

In  fact  the  death  of  Joshua  is  often  placed  earlier 
than  we  think  likely,  though  the  materials  for  an  *hw> 
lute  determination  are  not  within  our  reach  Be  mist 
have  been  more  than  twenty  years  old  when  he  ru 
sent  to  be  a  spy,  else  his  surviving  to  enter  Canaan 
would  not  have  had  the  exceptional  character  which  L« 
attributed  to  it,  Ku.  xl». », »-,  urt  64,  «s.  Yet.  a*  he  i< 
afjain  and  again  called  a  young  man,  we  should  take 
him  to  be  the  junior  of  Caleb,  to  whom  that  epithet  if 
never  applied,  and  who  at  that  time  was  forty,  Jta  s*  1 
Suppose  him  midway  lictween  these  ages,  or  thirty; 
then  at  the  death  of  Moses  he  would  be  sixty  eight 
Do.  iL  14;  and  as  he  was  one  hundred  and  ten  when  be 
died,  by  this  calculation  he  lived  forty -twro  years  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  would  afford  ample  time  for  ha 
writing  all  these  things,  with  the  record  of  many 
changes  before  his  death;  though  it  is  likely  that  he 
was  little  inclined  for  active  interference  in  the  govern- 
ment during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  if  indeed  hii 
commission  did  not  expire  when  he  bad  divided  the 
land  among  the  tribe*,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  »pend 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  retirement. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  book  of  i 
which  requires  us  to  place  the  composition  many 
after  his  death,  and  there  is  much  that  gives  prohs 
bility  to  the  opposite  opinion.  Besides  the  considera- 
tions already  adduced,  there  are  some  minor  one*  which 
may  be  merely  enumerated.  <  1  - >  The  repeated  use  d 
double  names  for  place*,  as  in  a  period  of  luiihHWi 
Hebron  and  Kirjath-arba,  Debir  and  Kirjath  sepher. 
and  Kirjath-sannah,  and  others.  (2.)  The  title  of  "toe 
great,"  given  to  Sidon,  eh.  xl  Sjxlx. »,  a  city  which,  at  i 
very  early  period,  became  eclipsed  by  Tyre.  The 
inclusion  of  these  cities  amon*  tbe  towns  to  be  taken 
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by  the  Israelites,  and  their  inhabitants  of  course  to  be 
1 1  destroyed,  ch.  xilL  e;  xU.  »,  »;  whereas,  by  the  tune  of 
David  and  Solomon,  they  were  recognized  as  intimate 
allies,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  them  to 
bondage  like  the  remainder  of  the  Canaanites  proper. 
(4.1  The  antiquity  of  the  names  of  towns  assigned  to 
Simeon  and  to  Levi,  compared  with  the  names  as  given 
in  1  Ch.  iv.  28-33,  and  vL  54-81,  though  these  must 
also  have  been  taken  from  pretty  ancient  records,  pro- 
bably in  David  s  or  Solomon's  time. 

la  the  same  way  there  are  one  or  two  circumstances 
which  ought  to  make  it  impossible  for  even  a  sceptical 
critic  to  place  the  composition  later  than  the  time  of 
Saul  or  David.  Such  are,  (1.)  The  account  of  the 
Gibeunitea,  as  bond  servants  to  the  tabernacle,  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  they  were  still  compelled 
to  be  after  the  massacre  by  Saul;  and  the  silence  as  to 
any  settled  place  for  that  tabernacle,  whereas  such  a 
place  existed  notoriously  from  the  time  of  David. 
(2.)  The  fact  that  Bethlehem  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  cities  of  Judah,  which  it  would  have  been,  if  at  the 
time  of  composition  David  had  come  to  the  throne; 
that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  our  Hebrew  text  is  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Septuagint,  which  inserts 
Bethlehem  and  ten  other  cities  after  ch.  xv.  59. 
(3.)  The  account  of  the  Jebusites  and  the  men  of  Judah 
dwelling  together  in  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  latter  to  dispossess  the  former;  whereas 
David  stormed  it  in  the  very  commencement  of  his 
reign  over  all  Israel.  (4.)  The  like  may  be  said  of 
Gezer,  which  Pharaoh  took,  and  burned,  and  gave  as  a 
dowry  to  his  daughter,  whom  Solomon  had  married, 
l  Kt  u.  is. 

The  Samaritans  had  a  work,  not  however  reckoned 
canonical  among  them,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  book  of  Joshua.  There  was  a  copy  of  it  obtained 
and  conveyed  to  Europe  by  Scaliger  in  1584,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  given  by  many  writers;  and  this 
manuscript  has  at  last  been  published  at  Leyden  by 
Juyuboll  in  1848.  It  is  written  in  Arabic,  contains  a 
paraphrastic  account  of  the  life  of  Joshua,  and  is  mixed 
up  with  multitudes  of  fables,  and  contains  a  chronicle 
of  Samaritan  and  Jewish  history,  written  in  a  spirit 
which  suited  the  purposes  of  the  sect.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  very  late  production,  long  posterior  to  the  age  of 
Mohaiued. 

|  Further  information  upon  the  suhject  of  the  penou  and  book 
of  Ju<liua  may  be  found  by  consulting  thv  commentaries;  the 
hiWwt  mid  lic*t  being  by  Keil  (Krlangcn.  1*17).  translated  into 
English  in  Clark's  aeries,  reproduced  in  a  somewhat  condensed 
form  in  the  BiUicit  Comihrntwy  which  he  and  Dclitnch  are 
at  present  editing;  and  Knobel  (rationalist)  in  the  Eitgttitck't 
tlandbkuh.  which  has  been  publishing  for  a  ntunlicrof  years,  and 
is  now  complete;  also  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament 
of  Keil,  Uleek,  and  Davidson—  the  Brat  eminently  sound,  the 
second  very  far  from  sound,  but  the  last  much  more  advanced  in 
Its  critical  Tiewa;  also  Kwald,  GttchUhlt.)  [a.  c.  m.  d.) 

JOSI'AH  [properly  Yo*h1ahu,  yr>t?i««,  tupporitd  or 

T. 

hcahd  by  Jrhovah],  in  the  Sept.  and  Xew  Testament 
Jo»i  \-  1.  A  king  of  Judah,  the  fifteenth  in  order, 
aun  of  Anion,  who  reigned  thirty-one  years,  B.C.  641- 
tilO  v«»r,  as  some  make  it,  $39-609).  By  the  untimely 
flcath  of  his  father,  who  was  murdered  by  his  servants, 
after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years,  Josiah  came  to  the 
throne  when  a  mere  child,  eight  years  old.  The  his- 
tory of  his  times  is  comparatively  brief,  and  very  little 
iiiaitfht  is  given  us  into  the  chain  of  events  or  moral 
influences  which  contributed  to 


what  it  became.  Notwithstanding  the  corruptions 
which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  the  extreme  wicked- 
ness of  those  who  had  immediately  preceded  him  on 
the  throne,  God-fearing  and  pious  persons  must  have 
been  around  him  in  his  youth;  for,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  when  he  was  still  but  sixteen  years  old, 
he  began,  we  are  told,  to  seek  after  the  God  of  David 
his  father,  i  Ch.  xxxl».  3.  Four  years  later,  when  be  had 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  convictions  of  duty  in  religious  matters  to  the 
general  purgation  of  the  land  from  the  grosser  forms  of 
su]>erstition  and  idolatry.  Images  of  Baal  and  A*h- 
tarnth,  which  appear  to  have  existed  in  great  uumber, 
and  all  the  implements  of  idolatry  connected  with  the 
places  of  false  worship,  were  broken  in  pieces,  and 
treated  as  objects  of  pollution.  For  several  years  this 
reforming  process  was  carried  on;  and  when  he  reached 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  took  the  further 
step  of  getting  all  the  leading  persons  of  the  land  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem,  and,  after  the  solemn  reading  of 
the  law,  engaging  them  in  a  formal  covenant  l»efore 
the  Lord,  to  walk  in  the  commandments,  and  be  faithful 
to  the  testimony  they  had  heard.  Nor  did  he  rest  with 
that,  but  proceeded  to  purge  out  whatever  he  found 
still  remaining  of  former  jiollutions;  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disorganized  ami  comparatively  desolate 
state  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he  waged  the  same 
vigorous  war  against  idolatry  in  Bethel,  and  many 
parts  of  the  Israelitish  territory,  :Kt  cxilL  ».  It  is  in 
the  book  of  Chronicles,  2t'h.xxxtv,  that  the  successive 
stages  of  this  work  of  reformation  is  most  distinctly 
related,  and  connected  with  specific  years  in  the  reign 
of  the  king.  In  the  book  of  Kings  the  account  in  the 
earlier  part  is  less  minute;  and  we  are  simply  told  in  a 
general  way,  that  he  did  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  way  of  David  his 
father,  after  which  we  have  a  detailed  representation 
of  what  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
much  as  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Chronicles, 
•-'Ki.xxu.xxiu.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  even  from 
the  account  in  Kings,  that  a  great  deal  must  have  been 
done  of  a  preparatory  kind,  toward  the  correction  of 
abuses  and  restoring  the  institutions  of  the  law,  before 
Josiah  could,  with  the  slightest  probability  of  success, 
have  attempted  to  carry  out  the  public  measures  which 
distinguished  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  For, 
the  idolatrous  abominations  which  had  come  in  from 
the  different  quarters  of  heathenism,  and  to  a  large 
extent  supplanted  the  service  of  Jehovah,  were  now  of 
old  standing:  they  had  continued  for  the  best  part  of 
two  generations;  and  that  all  at  once  the  tide  should 
have  been  so  completely  turned,  that  the  necessary 
repairs  and  purgations  upon  the  temple  should  have 
been  executed,  the  mass  of  the  people  brought  to  re- 
nounce the  corruptions  in  which  they  had  been  nursed, 
and  covenant  togetlier  before  the  Lord,  induced  also  to 
engage  in  a  hearty  and  nearly  unauimous  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  all  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  We  are  rattier  to  suppose 
that  the  detailed  account  of  the  reforms  executed  by 
Josiah  is  connected  with  that  particular  year,  because 
it  was  the  period  when  tilings  were  brought  to  a  kind 
of  formal  consummation;  it  being  understood  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  tliat  much  in  the  same  line  liad 
already  preceded,  and  that  the  general  description 
given  of  the  pious  and  God-fearing  disposition  of  Josiah, 
had  found  its  realization  in  a  suitable  course  of 
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fn>m  hU  youth  upwards.  There  ia,  therefore,  no  incon- 
••••'••»•  between  the  two  accounts — only  the  one  is 
somewhat  more  H|iecific  tlian  the  other,  in  regard  to 
the  progress  made  by  the  youthful  king,  and  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  his  reforming  agency. 

Taking,  then,  the  more  particular,  to  supplement 
the  more  general  account,  and  regarding  Josiah  in  his 
sixteenth  year  an  already  a  sincere  worshipper  ami  ser- 
vant of  the  <>od  of  David;  in  his  twentieth  as  a  zealous 
reformer  of  abuses  and  restorer  of  the  pure  worship  of 
God,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  throughout  the  country, 
as  far  north  even  as  Naphtali,  it  is  clear  that  he  must 
have  come  at  an  early  period  to  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  of  God.  He  should  otherwise  have 
wanted  both  the  spirit  to  enter  on  such  a  reforming 
career,  and  the  information  needed  to  direct  it  into  a 
proper  channel;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
book  of  the  law,  which,  in  the  midst  of  repairs  upon 
the  temple,  was  discovered  by  Hilkiah  the  priest,  can 
only  1*}  understood  to  have  been  the  temple-copy— the 
copy  by  the  hand  of  Moses  (as  it  is  said  in  I  Ch.xxxiv. 
H),  that  is,  either  of  his  handwriting,  or  standing  in 
the  nearest  relation  to  his  hand,  what  ls»re  on  it  the 
full  impress  of  his  authority — not  the  only  copy  at  the 
time  existing  or  known  in  the  land,  far  less  such  a  copy 
a<<  Hilkiah  and  those  about  him  then  for  the  first  time 
invented.  This  latter  idea,  which  many  rationalist 
writers  have  eagerly  taken  up,  is  utterly  at  variance  as 
well  with  the  plaiu  im}>ort  of  the  narrative,  as  with  the 
whole  pro! labilities  of  the  case.  The  historian  does 
not  say  Hilkiah  produced  or  forge* I  the  book,  but  that 
he  found  it;  and  both  he  and  Huldah  the  prophetess 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  its  proper  character — 
as  the  authoritative  record  of  what  God  had  spoken  to 
their  fathers  by  Moses.  The  very  ground  on  which 
Huldah  proceeded  to  announce  the  coming  judgments 
of  the  Lord,  was,  that  the  king  and  ]>eople  had  failed 
to  observe  what  was  written  in  this  book— a  book, 
therefore,  which  they  are  presumed  to  have  all  along 
had  in  their  pwsession,  and  stood  bound  to  obey.  A 
more  palpable  misreading  of  the  narrative  in  question 
than  that  made  in  this  rationalist  hypothesis,  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  But  apart  from  tikis,  and  hiking 
merely  to  the  probabilities  of  things,  the  conduct  of  the 
king  ami  those  al unit  him,  as  justly  remarked  by  Haver- 
nick,  "would  lie  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  having  now  for  the  first  time  heard  of  this  book. 
We  find  no  sign  in  the  narrative  of  mistrust  or  aston- 
ishment on  their  part  at  the  existence  of  Bueh  a  book. 
Would  the  king  have  been  seized  with  such  terror  when 
he  heard  the  words  of  this  bookt  Would  he  imme- 
diately have  adopted  such  energetic  measures,  if  he  had 
not  recognized  it  at  once  as  authentic !  Not  only  so, 
but  it  is  read  out  of  in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  the 
prophets  (2  KL  xillt  l;  but  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  3  has  Levites, 
which  is  the  more  probable  reading),  and  the  whole 
people.  What  a  coujoint  plot  must  this  concerted 
scheme  have  been!  Who  are  the  persons  deceived 
here,  since  all  appear  to  have  nothing  else  in  view  tlian 
to  deceive  I"  (introO.  t<.  Pent  wet  H>.  To  these  improba- 
bilities liave  to  be  added,  as  the  author  just  quoted 
poes  on  to  state,  the  want  of  any  conceivable  motive  in 
the  men  of  that  generation  to  practise  the  deception  in 
question,  or  fall  in  with  it  when  attempted.  For,  the 
age  was  one  sunk  in  idolatry,  and  pervaded  by  the  vices 
which  idolatry  never  fails  to  engender,  while  here  was 
a  book  which  unsparingly  denounced  all  these,  and  pro- 


I  claimed  the  heaviest  woes  against  them !  Was  this  a 
book  to  have  met  with  general  recognition,  and  to  have 
produced  on  the  minds  of  all  a  solemn  awe,  unless  there 
had  been  the  evidence  of  the  highest  authority  ami  the 
most  indubiuble  certainty  on  its  side  ?  It  is  altogether 
incredible. 

The  discovery  of  this  book,  indeed,  is  represented  at 
coming  with  a  certain  surprise  on  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned;  and  the  king  in  particular,  as  if 
something  new  had  fallen  upon  his  ear,  when  he  fint 
heard  the  words  of  the  book,  rent  his  clothes,  and  sent 
to  ask  counsel  at  the  prophetess.  But  tins  by  no  meant 
argues  an  entire  strangeness  on  his  part  in  regard  to 
the  contents  of  the  book;  it  only  indicates  that  these 
were  now  brought  more  fully  or  continuously  before 
him,  and,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  made 
a  greatly  deeper  impression  upon  his  mind  than  had 
lieen  produced  by  his  previous  reading  or  instruction. 
He  could  not  but  have  already  known  much  that  was 
written  there,  as  his  past  course  indeed  had  rendered 
manifest;  but  by  the  discovery  of  this  book  in  the 
chambers  of  the  house  of  God,  he  was  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  brought  into  a  kind  of  immediate  contact 
with  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  nation,  and  the  Urf 
whose  mind  he  revealed.  No  wonder  that  in  tuch  a 
case  the  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  came 
with  a  freshness  and  power  to  his  soul  be  had  nut 
felt  before,  and  that  he  seized  the  occasion  as  a  fit- 
ting one  for  summoning  the  whole  nation  to  hi*  tide, 
and  concerting  measures  with  them  for  consummating 
the  work  of  reformation.  If  hitherto  Josiah  had  bun- 
self  read  little  in  the  law,  there  certainly  were  those 
about  him  who  knew  it  well,  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  prophetess  Huldah,  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  (who  began  to  prophesy  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah's  reign,  five  years  before  the  period  in 
question),  and  others  of  like  spirit  in  the  land,  had  in 
their  possession  copies  of  the  law,  by  which  they  could 
compare  and  verify  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah. 

We  see  from  the  earlier  writings  of  Jeremiah,  which 
relate  to  much  about  the  iieriod  of  the  finding  of  the 
book  of  the  law,  how  far  the  spirit  of  apostasy  and  cor- 
ruption had  spread,  and  how  entirely  the  foundation* 
had  come  to  be  out  of  course.  It  was  by  no  mean* 
likely  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  reform  originat- 
ing in  high  quarters,  would  ever  penetrate  to  the  core 
of  the  evil,  and  restore  the  constitution  on  a  solid  l>as*. 
Many  indications  of  this  are  given  in  the  utterances  of 
that  earnest,  but,  from  the  first,  almost  despairing,  pro- 
phet; and  the  prophetess  Huldah,  in  the  message  she 
sent  back  to  Josiah,  plainly  intimated  that  matters  had 
gone  too  far  in  the  wrong  direction  to  leave  room  for 
a  thorough  and  abiding  reformation  being  at  that  tunc 
effected.  The  tenderness  of  heart  displayed  by  Josiah 
should  not,  indeed,  be  without  its  reward;  he  should  go 
to  Ids  grave  without  seeing  his  land  becoming  a  scene  of 
desolatiem;  but  the  curses  written  in  the  law  thoulJ 
still  certainly  be  accomplished,  and  the  provocation*  by 
which  Gcd  had  been  so  long  and  so  grievously  offended, 
must  be  visited  with  their  deserved  recompense.  W»- 
cerning  spirits  even  then  saw,  that  the  apparent  readi- 
ness and  good-will  with  which  the  people  fell  in  with 
the  reforming  plans  of  Josiah,  had  no  living  root  of 
godliness  in  it,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  but  a  servile 
compliance  with  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times:  nay, 
that  amid  the  fair  show  of  outward  conformity,  there 
was  no  doubtful  evidence  of  the  old  spirit  still  Lokhhjf. 
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ion  of  the  hearts  of  most.  If  there  was  any 
marked  defect  in  the  character  of  Josiah,  it  was  his 
failure  (no  doubt  somewhat  natural  in  the  circumstances) 
to  perceive  this,  and  his  want  even  of  due  regard  to  the 
distinct  announcements  made  respecting  it  by  those 
endowed  with  prophetical  gifts;  whence  he  presumed 
too  much  upon  the  external  reformation  that  had  been 
accomplished,  and  adventured  into  a  course  which 
be  should  never  have  meditated  without  the  express 
warrant  and  the  promised  aid  of  Heaven.  We  refer 
to  the  hostile  attempt  made  by  him  to  arrest  the  pro- 
^rena  of  Pharaoh-  Necho,  when  on  his  way  to  join  battle 
with  the  king  of  Assyria  at  larchemish.  No  motive 
is  indicated  in  the  history  for  this  rash  interference, 
which  implies  that  none  of  a  proper  kind  could  be  as- 
signed; the  rather  so,  as  we  are  told  of  the  kindly  re- 
monstrance of  Pharaoh,  who  sent  to  Josiah  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  conflict,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  another, 
not  he,  against  whom  the  present  enterprise  was  directed, 
]  Ch.  nXT,  21.  The  remonstrance,  however,  proved  in 
vain,  and  Josiah,  persisting  in  his  purpose,  but  disguis- 
ing himself  in  battle,  with  the  view  of  better  secur- 
ing his  protection,  received  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo 
a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died,  though  not  exactly 
on  the  field  of  battle,  yet  apparently  not  long  after  he 
left  it  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  A  memorable  example 
and  warning  for  future  times!  It  was  the  calling  of 
Israel  then,  as  of  the  church  now,  to  exercise  a  potent 
influence  in  the  world,  and  even  to  rule  in  the  affairs 
of  men;  but  not  by  descending  to  the  world's  level,  and 
for  such  ends  as  the  world  aims  at  wielding  the  world's 
ow  n  wea[HJti8.  In  such  conflicts  the  church  is  Bure  to  be 
the  loser;  by  mingling  in  them  she  profanes  her  sacral 
banner,  and  has  reason  to  expect  nothing  but  that  she 
shall  be  in  turn  profaned,  and  ignominiously  cast  to  the 
ground.  Josiah  fighting  with  the  king  of  Egypt  and 
falling  at  Megiddo,  was  the  symbol  of  a  church,  not 
altogether,  it  may  be,  without  a  zeal  for  God,  but 
deeply  inwrought  with  carnal  elements,  prompted  by 
carnal  motives,  and  without  having  had  her  own  con- 
troversy with  God  properly  adjusted,  going  needlessly 
to  embroil  herself  in  the  strifes  of  men.  Such  precisely 
is  the  spiritual  use  made  of  this  unhappy  case  in  the 
symbolical  delineations  of  the  Apocalypse;  the  battle 
of  Armageddon  there  [i.e.  of  the  hill  of  Megiddo,  with 
reference  to  the  scene  of  Josiah's  downfall),  is  the  con- 
flict in  which  Babylon,  the  corrupt  church  of  modem 
timos,  falls  before  the  embattled  forces  of  the  worldly 
power,  Re  ni,  14- la 

Though  Josiah  fell  in  battle,  yet  the  word  spoken 
concerning  him  by  the  prophetess  Huldah  was  not 
falsified;  for  his  remains  were  buried  in  his  fathers' 
aepulclires  in  peace,  and  he  did  not  sec  the  evil  which 
was  destined  soon  to  fall  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  It 
wms  natural  that  so  good  a  king,  meeting  such  an  end, 
should  be  much  lamented,  Zee.  xii.  u. 

2.  JOSIAH.  A  son  of  Zephaniah,  in  whose  house  the 
symbolical  crowning  of  Joshua  the  high-priest  was  re- 
presented by  the  prophet  Zechariah  as  going  to  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  from  Baby- 
lon. But  nothing  is  known  besides  respecting  either 
Zephaniah  or  his  son  Josiah,  nor  why  the  house  of  the 
latter  in  particular  should  have  been  chosen  for  Bueh 
an  action.  Zee.  ri.  10.  In  ver.  1 4  other  sons  of  Zephaniah 
are  mentioned,  some  of  them  with  quite  peculiar  names; 
perhaps,  as  the  action  was  symbolical,  probably 
to  be  understood  as  taking  place  only  in  vision, 
Vou  L 
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the  names  were  symbolical  too;  in  that  case  Josiah 
[Jthorah  tupportt  or  utabli$hct],  and  Zephaniah  [Jtho- 
vuh  conctaU],  must  be  viewed  simply  with  reference  to 
their  import. 

JOTBAH  [ffoodntu].  The  native  place  of  Harui, 
and  of  his  daughter  Meshullemeth,  wife  of  Manasseh, 
and  mother  of  Amon,  kings  of  Judah,  2  KL  tat  19.  The 
mere  fact  of  such  an  alliance  as  is  here  indicated,  shows 
this  to  have  been  an  important  city;  and,  independently 
of  other  considerations,  disproves  its  supposed  identity 
with  Jotbath,  which  was  the  name,  not  of  a  city,  but 
of  a  district  and  watering-place  in  the  desert.  The 
Arabic  .dent  for  Jotbah  is  et-TWyiA,  or  et-Tia/yi- 
hth,  and  no  less  than  three  sites  of  this  name  are  met 
with  in  modern  Palestine.  One  is  considerably  south 
of  Hebron  (Bib.  Re*.  iL  472);  another  to  the  west  of  that 
city  (lb  427-42H) ;  and  the  third  is  north  of  J erusalem,  in 
the  country  of  Benjamin.  This  last  is  most  likely  to 
answer  to  Jotbah,  for  two  reasons:  (1.)  The  two  first- 
named  places  arc  very  insignificant,  and  never  can  have 
been  of  much  importance;  whereas  this  is  described  by 
Dr.  Robinson  as  crowning  a  conspicuous  hill,  skirted 
by  ''fertile  basins  of  some  breadth,  ....  full  of 
gardens  of  olive*  and  fig-trees.  The  remarkable  posi- 
tion (he  adds)  would  not  probably  have  been  left  unoc- 
cupied in  ancient  times"  (B.  R.  ii.  121, 124).  In  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  the  place,  he  was  struck  both  with  the 
depth  and  quality  of  the  soil,  which  were  "more  than 
one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a  region "  (Later  Bib. 
Res.  p  too).  These  extracts  explain  while  they  justify 
the  signification  "goodness,"  which  belongs  both  to 
Jotbah  and  Taiyibeh.  (2.)  Of  the  many  persons  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  who  bear  the  name  of  Meshullam 
(the  mate,  form  of  Meshullemeth),  nearly  all  are  either 
Levites  or  Benjamites.  If,  therefore,  as  is  likely, 
Meshullemeth  belonged  to  one  of  these  two  tribes,  the 
probabilities  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  royal  house  of 
Judah  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  ex-royal  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  rather  than  with  the  priestly  tribe  of 
Levi.1  [e.  w.] 

JOTBATH,  or  Jotbathah  [yo<xlntM\.  One  of 
the  stations  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  Ha  xxxili  33.  It  is  evidently  the  name 
of  a  district,  not  of  a  particular  spot;  for  it  is  called  "a 
land  of  winter- torrents  {nachalim)  of  waters,"  be.  x.  7. 
Slender  as  arc  the  Scriptural  notices  of  this  locality, 
they  furnish  three  landmarks  which  enable  us  to  fix  its 
position  with  moral  certainty:  l.i  The  signification  of 
the  name,  "goodness;"  (2.)  The  abundant  water-supply! 
t3.)  Its  relation  to  the  two  Israelitish  -  ations  between 
which  it  occurs.  It  will  be  found  that  these  several 
conditions  are  completely  satisfied  by  tho  modern 
Wady-el-'^tfA^A.  <1.)  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son as  a  "  broad  sandy  wady  or  rather  plain,"  which 
falls  into  the  great  Wady-el- Jerftfeh  (nib.  Rem.  L  Ki).  The 
name  is  identical  in  meaning  with  Jothath;  the  Arabic 
root  (like  the  Hebrew)  signifying  "good,"  (2.)  Dr. 
Robinson,  on  reaching  this  spot,  remarks  on  the  un- 
wonted appearance  of  vegetation,  "indicating  that 
more  rain  had  fallen  here  than  farther  south  in  the  pen- 
insula." Then  he  speaks  of  a  collection  of  rain  water 
in  a  deep  gully,  which  is  "  one  of  the  chief  watering- 
places  of  the  Arabs  in  these  parte,"  and  observes,  '  This 

1  One  iiwUnce  only  i» 
Jetuwhcba.    See  Dr. 
This,  too,  favour*  tho 
territory  of  Benjamin. 


.  of  the  latter,  in  the  caw  of 
in  Smith'.  Diet,  of  Bible,  i.  Ml 
which  locates  Jotbah  in  the 
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was  the  second  time  we  had  seen  grass  since  leaving 
the  region  of  the  Nile.  The  Jerifeh  (he  add*)  exhibit* 
traces  of  a  large  volume  of  water  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  in  full  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  with  many  Seyal  (aca- 
cia) and  Turfa  (tamarisks  trees"  (B  R  1  201-200).  (8.)The 
Israelites  are  represented  as  journeying  from  Hor- 
Xwtid'jml  (=--Gudltotluh,  now  Wady-el-(/WA.i;/Ai'(/A) 
to  Jotbath,  and  from  Jotbath  to  Ebronah  ("a  pass,"  = 
the  Nukb  or  Pass,  west  of  Ailah).  Now  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Robinson,  when  travelling  from 
Ailah  to  Bir-esSeh'a,  had,  during  two  days,  precisely 
the  same  halting-places,  only  in  the  opposite  direction. 
One  day's  journey  began  at  the  Pass  en-Nukb,  and 
ended  at  'Adhbeh;  while  the  next  began  at  'Adhl>eh, 
and  ended  at  Ohudhilghidh.1  [e.w.] 

JOTHAM  [Jehovah  is  upri'jht).  1.  The  youngest 
son  of  Gideon,  who  escaped  with  his  life  when  his  sixty- 
nine  brothers  fell  under  the  murderous  liand  of  Abime- 
lech,  Ju.  Ix  &.  Tliat  ho  was  a  person  of  some  discern- 
ment and  foresight  may  be  inferred  from  the  parabolical 
speech  he  addressed  from  Mount  Oerizim  to  the  people 
of  Shechem.  Nothing  is  known,  however,  of  his  fu- 
ture history,  except  that  he  took  up  his  aUnlc  at  Beer. 

2.  Joth.ym.  The  son  and  successor  of  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah.  From  the  time  tliat  his  father  was  smitten 
with  leprosy.  Jotham  ha<i  the  administration  of  affairs 
much  in  his  hand,  2Cb.  xzrL  21,  but  on  his  fathers  death, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty- five,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  sixteen  years,  B.C.  758-7-12.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  walking  uprightly  before  (Jod,  and  being 
prospered  iu  his  reign.  He  made  some  addition  to  the 
defences  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  various  |>arts  of  the 
country  built  fortifications.  In  a  war  with  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites  he  was  successful,  and  imposed  on  them 
a  tribute,  2  Ki.  xr.;  2  ch.  xxtII. 

3.  Jotham.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jahdai, 
ICh  li.  47. 

JOZ'ABAD,  contracted  for  Jehozabad  [endowed  or 
pi/ted  l»j  Jehovuh].  Tlie  name  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  belonging  to  different  tribes,  but  of 
whom  nothing  very  particular  is  known,  ICh  xll  20;  xxri. 

4;  2  Ch.  xrtl.  Uj  xxxi.  14  i  xxxt.  »;  E*r  tU.  33,  Ac      It  Was  also 

the  name  of  one  of  the  servants  in  the  royal  household, 
who  conspired  against  Joash  and  slew  him,  2  KL  xll  21. 
His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  Moabitess,  sch.  >xiv  20. 
Both  conspirators  were  afterwards  slain  by  Amaziah, 

2  KL  KfT,  s. 

JOZ'ACHAR  [rtmtmbtr<d  hy  Jehovah],  the  Bon  of 
an  Ammonites.*,  Shimeath,  and  the  person  who  con- 
spired with  the  Jozaltad  last  mentioned  to  kill  Joash. 
Being  both  by  the  mother's  side  the  offspring  of  a  foreign 
and  hostile  race,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  had 
something  to  do  with  the  wicked  conduct  they  pursued 
toward  their  master.  Very  possibly,  the  deed  was 
committed  in  revenge  for  some  insult  done,  or  sup- 
posed to  bo  done,  toward  themselves,  or  the  people  to 
whom  they  respectively  belonged.  In  2  Ki.  xii.  21, 
the  name  Jozachar  is  given,  but  in  2  Ch.  xxiv.  26  it  is 

1  On  those  •everal  identification*  m*  J-vr.  £at.  Lit.  April,  1600, 
p.  47-49;  S-gtb.  p.  ISO  132,  ICS.  That  of  Jotbath  with  'Adhbeh 
in  dUpitUxl  in  Smith**  Met,  of  BMt,  iii.  1765,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Arabic  letter  £  is  not  represented  in  the  Hebrew  by 
the  corresponding  y.  Siuh  instances,  however,  a*  Jattir  (now 
•Atttr),  Oplinl  (Jufna\  A«kelon  f  Askulan).  BethHoron  (Beit- 
*Ur).  Ac,  pro»e  conclusively  that  the  letteT  ain  is  not  so  tenacious 
a  radical  a*  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  it  regularly  inter 
changes  with  certain  other  letter*. 


Zahad.  This  is  understood  to  lie  a  corruption  of  the 
text.  The  Jo  of  tho  preceding  word  being  con- 
founded with  the  Jo  of  this,  it  came  to  be  omitted  m 
the  latter  case,  and  the  other  two  letters  dalttk  and  rak 
in  the  proper  name  are  so  like  the  corresponding  ones, 
which  have  been  substituted  for  them,  that  the  one 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

JOZ'ADAK   See  J ehozadak. 

JU'BAL  [fmm  SSS  V*d>  to  exult,  to  $ko»t 

-T 

lantly],  son  of  Lantech  by  Adah,  of  the  Cainite  branch 
of  Adam's  family,  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the 
harp  and  organ,  Go.  It.  21— not  organ,  however,  in  the 
modem  sense,  but  some  simple  wind-instrument,  pro- 
t«ably  a  sort  of  fife  or  Mute— bo  the  word  by  its  etymo- 
logy appears  to  import.  Cultivating  a  natural  taste 
for  music,  Jubal  succeeded  in  making  some  stringed 
ami  wind  instrument*  for  the  purpose — both,  no  doubt, 
of  a  comparatively  rude  description. 

JUBILEE.  The  law  of  the  year  of  jubilee  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  other  law  of  the  seventh 
year,  commonly  called  the  sabbatical  year,  that  it  ks* 
been  usually  found  convenient  to  treat  of  them  together 
and  so  we  shall  do  in  this  article. 

I.  Latr  of  the  Sabbatical  Year.—  This  is  first  ginn 
somewhat  briefly,  and  without  applying  a  special  name 
to  it,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11,  "  And  six  years  thou  shalt 
sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof : 
but  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  he  still: 
that  the  poor  of  thy  land  may  eat:  and  what  they  leave, 
the  beast*  of  the  field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner  (halt 
thou  deal  with  thy  vineyard,  [and]  with  thy  olivevard." 
It  is  however  repeated  at  greater  length  in  Le.  xxv. 
1-7,  vet  without  any  inconsistencies  such  as  the  per- 
verse ingenuity  of  the  self-styled  critical  school  ha* 
endeavoured  to  establish.  This  latter  passage  presents 
new  matter,  (1)  By  fixing  the  time  for  the  law  coming 
into  operation:  "  When  ye  come  into  the  land  which  I 
give  you."  (2  )  By  giving  prominence  to  the  sacred 
nature  of  this  rule:  "  Then  shall  the  land  keep  a 
bath  unto  the  Lord."  (3.)  By  assigning  a  kind  of  moral 
character  to  the  promised  land  of  Canaan  :  "  In  the 
seventh  year  shall  l>e  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land.  » 
sabbath  for  the  Lord,"  "  it  is  a  year  of  rest  unto  the 
land."  (4.)  By  explaining  that  the  kindly  provision  in 
Exodus  was  not  to  be  strained,  as  if  it  excluded  the 
owner  of  the  soil  from  sharing  with  tins  poor  in  that 
which  was  the  common  good  of  all :  "  The  sabliath  ■ 
the  land  shall  1k>  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and  for  thy 
sen-ant,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant, 
and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  yon."  kc  .; 
in  which  enumeration  we  have  first  the  proprietor, 
then  his  household,  and  then  the  hired  servant  and  the 
sojourning  stranger,  who,  of  course,  were  not  eounfcd 
in  the  household,  see  Ex  xll.  «.  but  constituted  the 
"  poor,"  more  usually  translated  "  needy ,"  in  the  shorter 
form  of  the  law.  The  distinct  prohibition  to  sow  can 
scarcely  bo  considered  new  matter :  it  is  probably  in- 
cluded grammatically  in  the  law,  as  briefly  given  in 
Exodus,  but  at  least  it  is  included  mferentially.  since 
no  one  would  labour  to  cultivate  that  which  he  was 
prohibited  from  turning  to  account. 

There  are  also  two  passages  in  Deuteronomy  which 
bear  upon  the  observance  of  the  sabbatical  year;  though, 
like  other  regulations  occurring  in  this  book,  they  pre- 
sent features  which  evince  ita  dependent  and  supple- 
mentary character.    The  first  and  more  important  of 
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these  passages  is  ch.  xv.  1-11.    It  beam  a  character  of 
tenderness  and  provision  for  the  poor,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  between 
the  directions  for  spending  the  triennial  tithe  in  behalf 
of  the  poor,  and  those  for  displaying  liberality  to  the 
Hebrew  servant  at  the  end  of  his  or  her  six  years  of 
lianl  service.    But  more  manifestly  is  it  a  law  which 
c  inteiuplates  the  welfare  of  the  poor  (exhibiting,  it  will 
b>  noted,  a  tendency  towards  a  state  of  society  in  which 
there  should  be  no  poor,  yet  a  tendency  never  wholly 
successful,  rer.        inasmuch  as  it  concentrates  atten- 
tion upon  a  single  circumstance,  "At  the  end  of  [every] 
seven  years  thou  a  halt  make  a  release.    And  this  is  the 
manner  of  the  release:  every  creditor  that  lendeth 
[sught]  unto  his  neighbour  shall  release  [it] ;  he  shall 
not  exact  [it]  of  his  neighbour  or  of  his  lirother;  because 
it  is  called  the  Lord's  release."    Plainly  this  release 
from  debt  was  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  to 
sowing  and  reaping,  wliich  deprived  the  debtor  of  the 
mean*  by  which,  in  other  circumstances,  he  might  have 
expected  to  discharge  his  debt;  whereas  this  favour 
w&k  expressly  withheld  from  the  foreigner,  rer  3,  who 
acknowledged  no  sac-redness  in  the  year,  and  whose 
occupations  were  likely  to  bo  unconnected  with  the 
land  of  which  the  Israelite*  held  exclusive  possesion. 
This  enactment  is  perfectly  clear  and  natural,  on  the 
supposition  tliat  the  debts  were  merely  not  liable  to  be 
enforced  during  the  course  of  the  sabbatical  year,  which 
was  then  a  blank  year  in  this  respect,  as  the  Sabbath- 
day  has  in  like  manner  been  enjoyed  by  debtors  as  a 
day  of  freedom  from  arrest;  while  the  indebtedness  re- 
mained, and  was  sure  to  bo  enforced  when  the  year  of 
rest  was  over.    And  this  is  all  that  the  terms  of  the 
law  fairly  imply,  as  most  modern  scholars  agree.  Yet 
there  are  some  who  prefer  to  understand  that  debts 
were  absolutely  cancelled  every  seven  years,  which  is 
also  the  prevalent  view  among  the  Jewish  authorities, 
from  Josephus  downwards  (Jua.  Antiq.  ul  12,3).    And  in 
a  matter  which  admitted  of  some  doubt,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  a  later  age,  anxious  to  observe  every  formality 
of  the  law  to  the  uttermost,  may  have  preferred  to 
establish  this  wider  interpretation  by  human  usage, 
though  not  indisputably  by  divine  right;  a  course,  too, 
which  might  be  the  rather  preferred,  if  this  more  com- 


pensation for  the  loss  of  the  year  of  jubilee  in  these 
later  times.    The  name  of  sabbath  is  not  applied  to  the 
year  in  this  pasaage,  and  hence  a  double  error  might 
arise,  against  which  a  passing  caution  is  needed.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  seventh  year  regularly  returning 
might  be  confounded  with  that  seventh  year  spoken  of 
in  the  next  law;  which  however  was  the  year  at  the  end 
of  nix  years'  service  by  a  Hebrew,  no  matter  when  it 
came;  which  is  still  further  indicated  to  be  different 
from  the  sabl«atical  year,  by  the  reference  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  floor  and  of  the  wine-press,  rer.  14.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  sabbatical  name  might 
lead  Home  one  to  question  the  identity  of  this  seventh 
year  with  the  sabtiatical  year;  but  its  sacred  character, 
like  the  sabbath  of  the  land  to  the  Lord,  is  made  pro- 
minent by  this  being  emphatically  named  the  Lord't 
release,  tot  j;  and  the  very  peculiar  word  for  "release," 
1 1  ■■■  -.  i  both  in  its  verbal  and  its  nominal  form,  sufficiently 
identifies  this  law  with  that  in  Exodus,  where  the  word 
occur,  differently  translated,  "thou  shalt  let  it  rest." 
The  name  given  to  the  year  in  De.  xv.  9,  ' '  the  year  of 
release,"  is  of  course  taken  from  this  regulation  as  to 


is  given  in  the  remaining 
passage,  De.  xaxL  10- is,  where  the  additional  direction  is 
given,  that  "  at  the  end  of  [every]  seven  years,  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  taber- 
nack-.  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the 
Iyonl  thy  God  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou 
shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing." 

II.  Imk  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee. — The  law  on  this 
point  is  given  once  for  all,  with  the  exception  of  some 
very  few  additional  notices,  which  may  be  called  inci- 
dental, in  Le.  xxv.  S-55.  When  the  sabbatical  years 
had  returned  seven  times,  that  is,  after  seven  times 
seven  years,  there  was  to  bo  observed  a  still  more  re- 
markable year,  the  jubilee.  The  two  great  features  in 
this  observance  are  given  in  ver.  10,  "  Ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  family."  In  other  words,  it  was  a 
year  of  restoration  or  restitution,  which  extended  n<'t 
only  to  ptrtoM,  the  children  of  Israel,  but  also  to  land, 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  their  promised  posses- 
sion, and  which  had  a  moral  significance  on  their  ac- 
count: and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  common 
sabl>atical  year  had  the  same  twofold  aspect,  to  the 
land  and  to  the  people. 

(1.)  As  for  the  land,  rer.  13-10,  there  was  properly  no 
sale  of  it  permitted  to  the  children  of  Israel—  what  was 
called  a  sale  of  the  laud  was  nothing  more  than  a  sale 
of  the  produce  of  it  for  an  unbroken  series  of  years, 
from  the  date  of  the  transaction  to  the  year  of  jubilee 
at  the  farthest.  This  was  a  transaction  which  admitted 
of  easy  settlement  on  equitable  principles,  according  to 
the  number  of  years  till  the  jubilee;  but  solemn  warn- 
ings were  given  not  to  entangle  and  oppress  any  one, 
perhaps  some  simple-minded  peasant  to  whom  this  cal- 
culation might  be  intricate.  The  only  real  cause  of 
intricacy,  however,  over  and  above  the  usual  uncer- 
tainties about  weather  and  crops,  arose  from  the  chance 
of  the  original  proprietor  resuming  possession  before 
the  time  of  the  jubilee;  for  he  had  a  right  to  do  this  if 
he  pleased,  and  had  the  pecuniary  ability,  and  the  same 
right  belonged  to  any  of  his  kin.  But  if  it  were  not 
redeemed  sooner,  at  all  events  in  the  year  of  jubilee, 
without  any  payment,  it  reverted  to  the  original  pro- 
prietor. "The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever ;  for  the 
land  is  mine;  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with 
me.  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  possession  ye  shall 
grant  a  redemption  for  the  land,"  t«t  a.Ji.  The  parti- 
culars in  working  out  this  principle  are  explained  in 
the  following  verses,  ter.  *>  34.  Two  of  these  alone  call 
for  special  notice.  The  one  was,  that  this  regulation 
as  to  the  land  which  their  God  had  given  to  them  was 
not  applicable  to  houses  in  walled  towns,  wliich  ought 
to  be  reganh-d  as  so  thoroughly  artificial,  that  they 
were  reckoned  the  mere  work  of  man.  alienable  like 
anything  else  which  he  made  for  selling ;  and  as  to 
these,  therefore,  a  right  of  redemption  was  conceded 
only  for  a  single  year,  and  they  were  unaffected  by  the 
jubilee.  The  other  noticeable  particular  was  that  the 
|M>K»c-wion!<  of  the  Levi  tea  were  s  public  trust,  which 
might  not  be  sold  for  ever;  even  though  they  were 
houses  within  walled  cities,  they  were  redeemable  at 
any  time,  and  at  all  events  they  did  revert  to  their 
owners  at  the  jubUee.  The  following,  however,  are 
additional  regulations,  which  we  learn  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  First,  Le.  xxtII  is-J4.  If  a  person 
chose  to  sanctify  a  field  to  the  Lord,  this  gift  was  treated 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  sale  of  land:  that  is  to  say, 
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the  produce  wu  the  Lord's  until  the  year  of  jubilee. 
But  as  it  might  neither  be  convenient  nor  decorous  to 
have  patches  of  ground  throughout  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  there 
was  a  fixed  price  at  which  the  proceeds  were  to  be  con- 
verted into  money — fifty  shekels  of  silver  for  a  homer 
of  barley  seed,  that  is,  for  the  entire  forty- nine  years; 
for  a  shorter  period  it  would  be  proportionably  less. 
This  was  the  case  whether  the  field  which  the  man  had 
MOCtified  was  his  own  originally,  or  whether  he  had 
Iwught  it  from  another ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  at  the 
jubilee  it  returned  to  the  proper  owner.  But  if  it  was 
originally  his  own,  he  who  made  the  vow  had  the  ordin- 
ary right  of  redemption  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
jubilee;  yet  burdened  with  the  condition,  which  applied 
to  all  case*  of  redeeming  anything  sanctified  to  the 
Lord,  that  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  per  cent. 
Further,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  redeem  it  (which  be 

could  have  done  the  year  before  the  jubilee  at  a  most  coincides  with  what  we  might  have  anticipated,  from 
trivial  cost),  and  had  sold  it  to  another  man,  he  was  the  intimate  relationship  of  the  one  institution  to  the 
reckoned  to  have  deliberately  renounced  all  right  to  it;  other,  and  from  the  consideration  that  it  would  be 
and  in  the  jubilee  it  did  not  return  to  him,  but  was  almost  impossible  to  cultivate  the  soil  amidst  so  many 
treated  as  "  a  field  devoted,"  and  became  the  perpetual  '  changes,  both  among  the  occupants  and  among  the 
possession  of  the  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (see  as  servile  tillers  of  the  land.  Josephus,  in  the  place 
to  devoting,  in  the  article  Anathema).  Serondly,  We  before  referred  to,  states  that  debts  were  remitted  in 
learn  from  Nu.  xxxvi.  that  an  instance  of  heiresses  in  the  jubilee  year,  which  would  be  an  additional  resem- 
their  own  right  occurred  among  the  Manassites,  whose  blanoe,  in  fact  it  would  assimilate  them  entirely, 
elders  made  an  application  to  the  Lord  through  Moses,  This,  however,  is  not  stated  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  said 
on  the  ground  that  this  provision  for  land  at  the  jubilee  to  be  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  rabbins.  Indeed, 
would  be  no  safeguard  for  its  restitution,  but  the  very   on  his  understanding  of  the  sabbatical  law,  as  cancel- 


redeemed  by  his  friends,  on  the  same  plan  a*  that  on 
which  the  redemption  of  bind  proceeded,  at  least  Una 
right  was  secured  to  him  in  the  case  of  having  a  stranger 
or  sojourner  for  his  master;  but  above  all,  that  at  the 
year  of  jubilee  he  should  depart  in  freedom,  ''both  be 
and  bis  children  with  him,  and  return  unto  his  own 
family,  and  unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers  shall  be 
return."    This  subject  Li  expounded,  tot  34-m. 

(3. )  A  third  characteristic  of  the  year  of  jubilee  must 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  two,  as  in  the 
law  it  is  stated  very  briefly,  »er.  11,  ij,  between  the  short 
general  announcement  of  them  and  the  fuller  explana- 
tions which  follow,  "Ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap 
that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gather  the  grape* 
in  it  of  thy  vine  undressed,  for  it  is  a  jubilee;  it  shall 
be  holy  unto  you;  ye  shall  eat  the  increase  thereof  out 
of  the  field."  In  this  respect,  in  fact,  it  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  sabbatical  year — a 


contrary,  if  the  heiress  married  into  another  tribe:  since 
she  would  be  counted  to  tltat  tribe,  and,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  a  marriage  without  children,  it  would  pass  into 
the  hands  of  her  husband's  relatives.  In  consequence, 
the  rule  was  laid  down  that  an  heiress  might  not  marry 
beyond  her  own  tribe.  Thirdly,  We  have  nothing  in 
the  law  of  Moses  bearing  on  the  case  of  a  gift  of  land, 
though  analogy  suggests  the  same  ride  for  it  as  for  a 
purchase.  Such  cases  might  become  frequent  and  im- 
inder  the  kingly  government,  wo  l  s*.  viu.  u; 
.  T;  s  So.  lx,  »:  xrt.  4;  xlx.  »-,  and  we  have  no  means  for 
determining  whether  the  kings  arrogated  the  power  of 
perpetual  gift  or  not.  In  the  directions  for  the  reno- 
vated church  and  state,  Ezekicl  touches  on  this  matter, 
en.  xW.  i«-is,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  the  people 
had  been  thrust  out  oppressively,  and  scattered  from 
their  possessions.  And  for  the  future,  he  distinguishes 
two  cases :  a  gift  by  the  prince  to  any  of  his  sons,  ex- 
pressly said,  however,  to  be  from  his  own  inheritance, 
and  this  might  be  in  perpetuity ;  and  a  gift  to  one  of 
his  servants,  which  reverted  to  the  prince  at  "  the  year 
of  liberty,"  that  is,  the  jubilee. 

(2.)  As  for  the  persons,  while  a  sort  of  bond-service 
was  permitted,  which  in  some  of  its  features  bore  a 
resemblance  to  slavery,  there  were  other  point*  of 
essential  difference:  first,  in  special  provisions  tending 
to  prevent  a  person  becoming  so  reduced  as  to  need  to 
sell  himself;  next,  in  acknowledging  no  bond-service 
but  that  of  voluntary  sale  of  oneself  (at  least  the  caw 
of  penal  servitude  is  not  noticed  here);  and  thirdly,  in 
maintaining  throughout  the  bondsman's  rights  as  an 
Israelite,  one  of  God's  people  whom  ho  had  redeemed 
from  Egypt,  tliat  they  might  be  hit  servants,  and  might 
not  be  sold  as  bondmen.  This  principle  secured  that 
he  should  all  along  be  treated  like  a  hired  servant,  like 
one  whose  normal  state  was  liberty;  and  also  that  at 


I; 


ling  all  debts  the  year  before,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  there  could  be  many  new  debts  contracted  to  give 
an  opportunity  of  cancelling  them;  but  on  the  other 
view,  to  which  we  incline,  that  the  debts  were  merely 
not  to  be  enforced  during  the  sabbatical  year,  it  is  in- 
telligible enough  that  the  same  rule  might  be  applied. 

According  to  ver.  9,  the  jubilee  was  announced  no 
the  day  of  atonement,  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (afterwards  called  Tisri),  by  sounding  through 
all  the  land  "  the  trumpet  of  jubilee,"  y»M  in  Hebrew, 
from  which  the  name  has  passed  into  other  Umruage* 
without  translation,  chiefly  perhaps  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Ijrtin  Vulgate.  The  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  is  indeed  uncertain.  The  old  Jewish  tradi- 
tionary rendering,  adopted  by  the  authorized  version 
in  the  account  of  the  fall  of  Jericho,  is  "the  trumpet 
of  nuns'  horns;"  and  this  is  still  defended  by  a  few 
scholars,  such  as  Furst,  to  some  extent,  though  most 
scholars  would  shrink  from  rendering  it  so  in  a  passage 
like  Ex.  xix.  13.  On  the  other  hand,  the  favourite 
explanation  of  recent  writers  is,  that  the  word  is  merely 
imitative  of  the  loud  sound  of  a  horn.  Finally,  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  earlier  Christian  scholars  is,  that  it 
suggests  a  protracted  sound  as  it  swells  out  from  the 
trumpet,  which  is  the  view  still  of  many,  for  instance 
Kcil  and  Oehler;  although  the  latter  scholar  suggests 
that  it  may  possibly  mean  "free  emission,"  and  hence 
"liberty,"  two  significations  which  would  make  it  pre- 
cisely synonymous  with  dtror,  the  won!  applied  to  the 
liberty  proclaimed  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  ver  to.  as  al» 
in  the  spiritual  jubilee,  Is.  til  l.  and  from  which  the 
year  received  a  name,  Bst  xItut.  "the  year  of  liberty." 
Certainly  "liberty"  is  the  explanation  of  the  word 
which  Josephus  gives  in  the  passage  already  noticed: 
and  the  Septuagint  uses  Ajxatt,  "dismissal,"  for  both 


any  time  the  bond-servant  might  redeem  himself,  or  be  |  dtror  and  yobtl  in  Le.  xxv.  10. 
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There  are  chronological  disputes  in  regard  to  both 
these  yean.  (1.)  The  jubilee  caine  in  at  the  close  of 
seven  sabbatical  perusls;  was  it  then  the  seventh  sab- 
batical year,  or  the  year  following!  In  other  words, 
was  it  the  forty  ninth  or  the  fiftieth  year?  One  class 
of  Jews,  called  the  Oeonim,  adopted  the  first  view, 


.li.i 


the  eminent  Christian  chronologcrs,  Joseph 


Scalier  and  Petavius;  and  it  is  still  the  opinion  of 
Ewald,  whose  learning  and  subtilty  are  sometimes  the 
mean*  of  misleading  him,  as  for  instance  here,  where, 
by  making  the  jubilee  begin  in  autumn — six  months 
later  than  the  sabbatical  year,  he  hopes  to  escape  from 
the  force  of  ver.  8-11,  which  speak  of  the  jubilee  as  the 
fiftieth  year.  But  the  impression  left  by  these  verses 
upon  the  great  majority  of  readers  of  the  Bible,  both 
plain  men  and  scholars,  has  been  that  it  was  the  year 
after  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  the  fiftieth 
year.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Jewish  autho- 
rity, including  l'hdo  and  Josephus;  as  it  is  also  by  the 
analogy  of  computation  for  the  feast  of  weeks,  which 
fell  on  the  fiftieth  day  from  the  passover,  that  is,  the 
day  after  seven  time*  seven.  (2.)  The  feasts  of  the 
Jewish  church  were  arranged  in  a  year  that  began 
about  the  spring  equinox;  and  the  opinion  has  been 
gaining  favour  more  and  more,  that  what  was  called 
the  aril  year,  as  opposed  to  the  tacred  year,  which 
bei^n  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  by  which  we 
find  calculations  made  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  not  in  use  among  the  Jews  till  they 
learned  it  from  the  neighbouring  nations  of  Asia,  pro- 
bably during  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  admitting  that  there  was  some 
earlier  knowledge  of  a  year  beginning  in  autumn; 
although  it  may  not  have  been  used  in  any  book- 
caleuuar,  either  for  sacred  or  civil  purposes,  yet  it  must 
have  been  known  to  the  people  as  the  most  natural  year 
for  agricultural  calculations,  beginning  with  ploughing 
and  sowing  about  September  or  October,  and  ending 
with  the  ingathering  of  fruits,  fcc.,  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. Observe  the  expression,  "the  feast  of  in- 
gathering which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou 
hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field,"  Ex.  xxlli  lfl; 
and  the  like  at  ch.  xxxiv.  22.  According  to  which 
calculation  did  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  years  begin  ? 
About  the  year  of  jubilee,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 


that  it  began  upon  the  day  of  atonement,  the  tenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  (counting  as  usual  from 
almut  the  spring  equinox),  when  the  trumpet  sounded 
through  the  land,  Le  n>.  ».  At  least  there  is  something 
unnatural  in  supposing  that  this  sacred  year  was  half 
iiver  Wore  the  proclamation  of  its  advent  took  place; 
and  especially  as  the  work  of  restitution  would  ill  agree 
with  being  crushed  into  the  last  six  months  of  it. 
About  the  sabbatical  year  it  is  less  easy  to  pronounce 
dogmatically.  Yet  it  is  most  natural  to  think  of  it  as 
beginning  at  the  same  period  as  the  jubilee,  which  suc- 
ceeded it  immediately,  and  in  fact  sprang  out  of  it,  and 
reproduced  its  peculiarities  in  a  higher  form.  The  lan- 
guage used  in  describing  it,  Le  xxr  3,  *,  is  also  favourable 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  calculated  according  to  the 
agricultural  year.  There  were  six  labouring  years  in 
the  corn-field  and  the  vineyard,  succeeded  by  the 
seventh  of  rest  from  the  round  of  agricultural  employ- 
ments. Some  confirmation  of  this  may  perhaps  be 
derived  from  the  last  words  of  De.  xv.  2,  "  because  it 
is  called  the  lord's  release,"  which  may  as  well  be  ren- 
dered, "because  they  have  proclaimed  a  release  in 
relation  to  the  Lord,"  like  the  proclamation  of  the  year 
of  liberty  on  the  day  of  atonement,  I*,  in.  io.  Even 
assuming,  however,  that  it  began  in  autumn,  as  we 
have  no  doubt  it  did,  it  might  be  questioned  whether 
the  day  of  atonement  was  the  beginning  of  it,  or  indeed 
whether  that  loose  agricultural  year  had  any  fixed  new- 
year's  day  whatever;  certainly  good  living  authorities, 
like  Knobel  and  Keil,  are  averse  to  the  common  opinion 
that  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  at  which  the  law  was  read 
this  year,  Do  xxxi  io,  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  it,  according  to  the  ordinary 
computation,  Ex  xxlli.  is,  kc.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
commencement  of  the  sabbatical  year  has  not  been 
removed  by  three  verses  which  treat  of  the  case  in 
which  the  sabliatical  year  was  followed  by  the  jubilee, 
Le  kit  Kvja  "  And  if  ye  shall  say,  What  shall  we  eat 
the  seventh  year?  Behold,  we  shall  not  sow,  nor 
gather  in  our  increase.  Then  I  will  command  my 
blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring 
forth  fruit  for  three  years.  And  ye  shall  sow  the  eighth 
year,  and  cat  [yet]  of  old  fruit  until  the  ninth  year; 
until  her  fruits  come  in,  ye  shall  eat  [of]  the  old  [store]." 
Most  simply,  however,  we  may  reckon  thus:— 


Sixth  year,  from  spring  to  "|»rm£. 
Seventh  year,      ,.  ., 

Eighth  year  

Ninth  year  


flnt  half  of  *ixth    Ingathering. 

j  »ecnnd  half  of  .ixth  )  bu, .  ,  Malik  in  agriculture 
<  flrmt  half  of  *eventh  )  "       ™  '""*•  ^ 

(  aecomt  half  of  seventh )  .  ,,,.„t  •  , 

■(  fir»t  half  of  eighth    ;  J««»l««  y««.  ■    •  blank  in. 

t  m-owl  half  of  eighth  

•  (  firnt  half  of  ninth    log 


Iio*r  far  vrrt  the*e  lau-»  carried  into  effect  in  the  nd>- 
•r'/Mmf  Aisfory This  is  a  question  not  easily  an- 
swered. Some  sceptical  writers  have  doubted  whether 
to  look  upon  them  as  more  than  an  ideal  urranueineut; 
and  on  their  principles  this  opinion  is  not  surprising, 
since  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  nation 
could  obtain  fowl  with  fallow  years  so  frequently  re- 
turning, and  sometimes  two  of  them  together;  not  to 
H|>eak  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  nation  to  consent 
to  such  a  haxardous  experiment.  Yet  others,  even  of 
rationalist  interpreters,  have  shrunk  from  denying  the 
historical  truth  of  the  institution,  and  have  admitted  that 
there  are  cases  on  record  which  go  to  prove  that  toler- 
able crops  were  not  impossible,  and  that  the  legislation 
might  \k  carried  into  effect  by  a  process  of  frugal  and 


provident  storing.  Of  course  we  take  higher  ground, 
and  insist  upon  the  promised  special  blessing  of  God, 
and  upon  the  faith  of  a  people  who  had  good  grounds 
for  trusting  in  him.  Neither  do  we  feel  much  difficulty 
from  the  silence  of  Scripture  in  the  course  of  the  history; 
for  this  is  explicable  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  history  is  written,  and  there  are  parallel  examples 
of  silence.  In  addition  to  this  there  arc  incidental 
notices  which  confirm  the  belief  that  the  laws  were 
carried  out  so  far,  at  all  events,  and  were  known  ami 
acknowledged  to  be  laws  even  when  they  were  disre- 
garded. The  history  of  the  redemption  of  the  land 
which  Naomi  had  sold,  Ru.  It,,  and  the  transaction  U>- 
tween  Jeremiah  and  his  uncle's  son,  Je  xxxil.,  are  in- 
of  the  right  of  recovering  sold  land  in  the 
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manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  jubilee:  and  the  I 
inalienable  possession  of  the  soil  as  allotted  to  him  by  1 
the  Lord,  was  the  ground  on  which  Naboth  refused  to 
sell  (in  our  sense  of  the  word)  his  vineyard  to  be  a 
kitchen  garden  for  king  Ahab,  1  Kl.  xxt  a,  4.  The  disre- 
gard  of  these  laws  is  the  burden  of  many  prophetic 
denunciations,  sec  Ml  il  2.  The  promise  given  by  Isaiah 
to  Ilezekiah  and  the  sign  connected  with  it,  1»  xxxtIi.jo, 
"  Ye  shall  eat  this  year  such  as  groweth  of  itself;  and 
the  second  year  that  which  springeth  of  the  same; 
and  in  the  third  year  sow  ye,  and  reap,  and  plant 
vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof,"  in  its  language 
throughout  is  at  least  an  allusion  to  the  laws  for  the  | 
s.iMiatical  year  and  year  of  jubilee;  nay,  it  is  an  opinion 
natural  in  ;•.  -.-If,  and  nut  easily  refuted,  that  the  pro-  ' 
phct  sjieaks  of  the  current  year  as  sabbatical,  and  of 
the  coming  one  as  the  year  of  jubilee.  In  ch.  Ui.  1,  2  • 
he  describes  the  work  of  the  coming  Saviour  in  lan- 
guage full  of  reference  to  the  jubilee,  as  to  an  institu- 
tion familiar  to  the  people.  Whether  "  the  thirtieth 
year  "  in  which  Ezekiel,  ch.  I  1.  dates  the  commenoeiueut 
of  his  visions,  be  counted  from  the  last  jubilee,  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful;  if  it  be  so.  it  is  indeed  a  very  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  jubilee  being  oliserved  with 
considerable  regularity.  But  Ezekiel  certainly  refers  to 
it,  as  he  threatens  the  cessation  of  all  its  blessings, 
ch.  Tii  12,  u;  and  the  same  reference  seems  to  be  made  in 
the  corresponding  promise,  ch.  il  li  ir.to  the  men  of  the 
prophet's.  "  kindred,"  or  more  correctly,  of  his  "redemp- 
tion." And  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  his  in- 
corporating the  law  of  the  jubilee  in  his  visions  of  the 
future,  ch.  \M.  1?. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
a  law  so  peculiar,  and  requiring  the  exercise  of  so  much 
faith  and  truthfulness  and  self-denial,  was  thoroughly 
and  uninterruptedly  obeyed.  Some  of  the  passages  to 
which  we  have  referred  rather  suggest  the  contrary. 
And  Mones  himself  expressly  couples  the  desolation  of 
the  land  of  Israel  during  their  captivity  with  their  guilt 
in  robbing  it  of  the  sabbaths  which  the  Lord  bad 
given  to  it,  Lo.  iitLHA  "Then  shall  the  laud  enjoy 
her  sabbaths,  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  [bej 
in  your  enemies'  land:  [even]  then  shall  the  land  rest 
and  enjoy  her  sabbatlis.  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate 
it  shall  rest:  lwcause  it  did  not  rest  in  your  sabbaths, 
when  ye  dwelt  upon  it."  And  this  is  noticed  accord- 
ingly in  the  history  of  the  event,  2Ch.  xxx»t  21,  "until 
the  land  had  enjoyed  her  sabbatlis;  [for]  as  long  as 
she  lay  desolate  she  kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore 
and  ten  years."  Yet  the  meaning  is  overstrained  by 
those,  like  Bertheau,  who  calculate  7  *  7<>  or  490  years 
n«  the  time  during  which  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee 
years  had  been  neglected,  which  they  therefore  trace 
back  to  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
kingdom. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  we  have  an  un- 
mistakable testimony  to  the  practice  of  observing  the 
sal>l>atical  year,  in  the  engagement  of  the  people,  under 
the  guidance  of  Xehemiah,  to  respect  the  rest  of  the 
seventh  year  and  to  leave  the  tjcattiim  of  debts,  just 
as  much  as  they  would  observe  the  rest  of  the  seventh 
day.  Nc  x.  31  (32  in  lleb  )  Reference  to  its  olwervance  in 
uiade  in  the  history  after  the  close  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canon,  1  Mar.  rt  49, 63,  u  also  In  Josephus,  AnU.|  xlil  8, 1 ; 
«jf.  10.  xl*.  14,  J:  XT  l,  I;  and  J.wi«h  War.  I  2,  4.  Some  of 
these  passages  indicate  the  regularity  of  the  observance, 
i  of  taxes  was  granted  to  them  by  their 


heathen  masters  for  that  year;  and 
(Aottq  xi.s,6)  evince*  that  it  was  observed  aU>  by  u* 
Samaritans.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  attempt  U> 
carry  the  law  of  the  jubilee  into  execution  after  the 
return  from  Babylon. 

What  trai  the  object  of  this  late! — Plainly  it  wax  an 
extension  of  the  sabbath,  or  a  regulation  analogous 
to  it:  the  six  working  days  were  succeeded  by  the 
seventh,  a  day  of  holy  rest  to  the  Lord,  and  «o  with 
the  working  years.  The  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual 
uses  of  the  sabbath- day  suggest  those  of  the  sabhalh- 
year:  and  as  the  tenderness  with  which  God  hat 
provided  the  sabbath-day  that  the  toiling  multitude 
may  secure  their  rest  has  l>een  sometimes  put  Ytr\ 
prominently  forward,  Do  ».  14,  so  in  like  manner  hi* 
provision  for  the  wants  of  these  classes  was  notictd 
in  the  terms  of  the  institution  of  the  sabbatical  year, 
Kx.  xxiii,  10,  u,  compare  Torsos  9,  lx  A  sabbath-year  raws 4 
however  be  carried  out  in  a  country  which  is  not 
under  the  special  care  of  the  Lord  as  its  King  as  WlB 
as  its  <  iod,  who  can  secure  a  blessing  adequate  to  meet 
the  strain  which  this  law  laid  upon  the  producUr* 
energies  of  the  country,  Lo  m  ia-si;  and  because  the 
land  was  hi*,  he  claimed  a  moral  character  for  it  as  veil 
as  for  the  people,  and  gave  a  sabbatical  rest  to  it  a*  well 
as  to  them.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  u  Keil 
says,  that  in  the  year  of  holy  rest  the  ground  returned 
as  it  were  to  its  primeval  state,  and  yielded  it*  increase 
to  man  as  it  did  before  the  curse  was  pronounced  BBCf 
it  and  him,  that  he  should  wring  a  subsistence  out  of 
it  oidy  by  the  sweat  of  his  face.  When  its  spontaneous 
produce,  unconnected  with  his  labour  and  his  anxiety, 
yielded  him  what  was  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
promised  special  blessing  of  (iod,  the  true  Israelite  had 
opportunity  of  being  impressed  by  the  truth.  Da  4*1. 
"that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  even 
[word]  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Led 
doth  man  live,"  as  strikingly  as  his  forefathers  *h>< 
were  nourished  on  manna  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  the 
concession  of  the  rest  in  its  highest  form,  at  the  jubilee 
after  seven  sabbatical  years,  was  rendered  glorioui  by 
being  united  with  the  nobler  blessing  of  restitutioo- 
< .Jod,  who  instituted  the  sabliatic&l  year,  among  other 
reasons,  as  a  k  indly  provision  fur  the  poor  and  the  sunken, 
and  with  the  tendency  towards  limiting  their  distress 


and  lessening  their  numbers,  Do.  xt  .  4,  did  much 
than  Uiis  when  he  revealed  himself  as  the  Redeemer 
of  his  people,  who  recovered  them  from  poverty  and 
bondage,  who  made  the  solitary  dwell  in  famines  and 
gathered  the  dispersed  of  Israel,  and  brought  tbrfc 
even  back  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  when  he  first  settled  them  an  hi' 
ransomed  people  in  the  land  of  promise.  The  full 
meaning  of  this  jubilee  could  not  indeed  come  out  1* 
the  administration  of  the  "  beggarly  elements"  <«'  the 
old  economy;  it  was  reserved  for  our  dispensation  ^ 
grace  and  truth,  now  that  the  Son  of  God  has  come 
an  our  Kinsman  and  Redeemer.  This  illustrates  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  description  of  him,  U  In.  14 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  hruken- 
hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound;  t»  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  of  our  God;  to  comfort  all  that 
And  the  Saviour  read  and  appropriated  to 
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this  passage,  when  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth  he 
ttid,  "This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears," 
La.  it.  xi.    To  this  there  are  many  allusions  in  the 
New  Testament ;  for  instance,  Ro.  tin.  19,  *c,  the  deli- 
verance and  redemption  of  creation  from  the  bondage 
nf  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God;  Mat.  xlx.      29;  i XT.  34,  the  regeneration  and  the 
glorious  kingdom  to  bo  inherited  by  Christ's  people 
with  himself,  when  they  shall  receive  back  a  hundred 
fold  all  that  they  have  lost;  l  Pe.  L  4,  the  inheritance  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  unfading,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
those  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 
uuto  salvation;  Ae.  Ul.  10- a.  the  times  of  refreshing  and 
the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things,  spoken  of  by  all 
the  pr<  >phets,  and  granted  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  there  are 
three  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  law  of  the 
jubilee  which  sufficiently  mark  its  spiritual  nature,  and 
carry  us  forward  from  the  forms  of  Judaism  to  the 
realities  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.    (1.)  It  began  on  the 
day  of  annual  atonement  for  all  the  sins  of  the  people, 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Le.  xxt.  a  For 
only  when  tin  had  been  blotted  out  and  reconciliation 
had  been  secured  and  announced  (typically  on  that 
great  day  to  Israel,  really  to  all  men  by  the  obedience 
and  satisfaction  of  Christ),  was  there  a'po*"ihility  that 
"  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  should  hetfin.  (2.) 
It  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  "  the  trumpet  of  ju- 
bilee," the  same  expression  we  have  noticed  in  Jos.  vi. 
4,  Ac,  in  the  account  of  the  Lord  going  liefore  his 
people  to  overthrow  the  walls  of  Jericho  and  give  them 
possession  of  the  land  of  promise;  and  earlier.  Ex  xlx.  is, 
in  the  directions  for  the  people  to  meet  their  Redeemer 
and  Lawgiver,  whose  approach  or  presence  this  trumpet 
announced.    Precisely  in  like  manner,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fulfilment  in  the  antitype,  "  The  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God;  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first:  then  we  which  are  alive 
[and]  remain  shall  Ite  caught  up  together  with  them  in 
the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;  and  so  shall  we 
be  ever  with  the  Lord."  l  Th  It.  is,  u.    (3.)  The  rules 
for  the  jubilee  occur  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  in  a  position  entirely  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  rules  for  the  day  of  atonement  in  the 
first  part  of  that  book;  see  the  analysis  in  the  article 
Leviticus.    Thus  the  written  word  made  it  manifest 
tliat  what  the  day  of  atonement  was  in  the  sacrificial 
system  of  the  church  of  Israel,  that  same  thing  tho 
year  of  jubilee  was  in  the  history  of  the  nation  as 
called  to  a  life  of  fellowship  with  the  I*>rd.    And  in 
like  manner  it  is  said  of  all  who  have  trusted  in  Christ 
for  forgiveness  in  his  hliwxl,  after  hearing  the  word  of 
truth,  the  gospel  of  their  salvation,  "  In  whom  also, 
after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  scaled  with  that  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  in- 
heritance, until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session," Ep  L  n,  it. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  these  years  of  sab- 
bath rest  and  of  jubilee  may  have  been  laid  aside  in 
tho  history  of  Israel,  not  only  through  their  want  of 
faith  to  trust  in  God  amidst  so  peculiar  a  mode  of 
living,  but  also  through  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
people,  wearying  of  a  year  of  sacred  rest  (compare  a*  to 
tho  dan  of  re»t,  Am.  mi.  M,  or  turning  it  to  purposes  of  idle- 
ness and  then  of  profligacy,  till  they  became  like  Sodom, 
Ese.  xri.  «9l  But  this  evil  would  be  avoided  so  long  as 
the  commands  of  God  were  obeyed  in  the  Bpirit  in  which 


he  gave  them.  The  year  of  jubilee  would  present  suffi- 
cient occupation  in  its  work  of  recovery  and  restoration. 
And  the  sabbatical  year  ought  to  have  been  a  holy  rest, 
though  not  excluding  occupations  which  are  unsuitable 
for  the  shorter  and  more  sacred  rest  of  the  Sabbath- 
day.  Ewald  may  be  right  in  conjecturing,  for  instance, 
that  much  time  might  be  devoted  to  school  and  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people.  The  religious  ser- 
vices also  would  be  more  fully  attended  and  more  de- 
liberately improved  in  such  a  year  of  leisure.  And  a 
sjweial  charm,  at  once  sacred  and  patriotic,  would  be 
thrown  around  the  year  by  the  reading  of  the  law  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
already  mentioned,  whether  we  reckon  the  year  to  have 
commenced  at  this  solemnity,  as  is  commonlv  thought, 
or  whether,  with  Keil  and  others,  we  consider  that  feast 
to  have  crowned  this  year  like  any  other,  and  in  the 
solemnity  see  the  consummation  of  all  its  privileges. 

f  Information  upon  those  years  will  be  found  in  the  commen. 
tana*  upon  the  passages  relating;  to  them  ;  in  look*  of  Jewish 
Antiquities,  Mich  a*  Kwald  and  Keil;  in  Uahr's  Syu.feo/it,  and 
Fairlutirn'a  Typology,  briefly;  and  in  a  lucid  and  n  mprehensWe 
article  by  Oehler,  '"Sabbat-  und  J'<hel-Jahr,"  i»  Her*nj'*  F.wy- 
HoyatHie,  xiii.  204  2 IX  He  and  other*  refer  U>  two  prirc  essay*, 
published  at  Qottinxroi  in  1837,  Of  Anuo  //r6>  <*nrw*  Jultila*,  by 
Krauold  and  Wolde,  which  we  have  nut  netn.J         [u.  e.  x.  ».  J 

JU  DAH  [properly  ythuda,  m>,—]    L  The  fourth 

t 

son  of  Jacob  by  Leah.  His  name  was  grounded  upon 
the  thanks  and  praise  presented  by  his  mother  to  Je- 
hovah on  account  of  his  birth:  "Now  will  I  praise 
CTVK*  the  Lord;  therefore  she  called  his  name  Jehu- 
da,"  Oo.  xxlx.  35,  which  means  celebrated  or  praised.  He 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob 
with  the  exception  of  Joseph,  but  although  Joseph 
rose  to  greater  personal  honour  and  wielded  princely 
authority  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  yet  in  connection 
with  his  father's  family  Judah  occupied  the  most  pro- 
minent position,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  From  the  very  first, 
although  he  was  younger  than  Reuben,  Simeon,  and 
Levi,  he  took  the  lead  in  all  transactions  that  con- 
cerned the  general  interests  of  the  family. 

The  earliest  affair  with  which  we  find  Judah  con- 
nected, is  highly  honourable  l>oth  to  him  and  to  Rentan. 
When  their  brethren,  through  envy  of  the  favour  with 
which  their  father  regarded  Joseph,  and  displeasure  at 
the  dreams  which  seemed  to  portend  his  elevation  above 
them  all,  were  plotting  to  kill  him,  first  Reuben  pre- 
vailed upon  them  rather  to  cast  him  into  a  pit,  intend- 
ing to  come  secretly  and  rescue  him,  and  then  Judah, 
afraid  apparently  that  the  original  purpose  of  murder 
might  still  be  carried  out,  advised  them  to  sell  him 
to  certain  Midianitish  merchantmen  who  were  passing 
at  the  time  on  their  way  to  Egypt.  And  thus  the 
lifo  of  Joseph  was  saved,  and  that  connection  of  Israel 
with  Egypt  began,  which  exerted  so  mighty  an  influ- 
ence upon  their  whole  subsequent  liistory.  The  argu- 
ment employed  by  Judah,  while  pleading  with  bis 
brethren  for  Joseph—"  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our 
brother  and  conceal  his  blood  ?  come,  let  us  sell  him  to 
the  Ishmaclites,  and  let  not  our  hand  be  ujn.n  him; 
for  he  is  our  brother,  and  our  flesh,"  Oe,  xxxrii.  JT — 
has  sometimes  been  viewed  as  indicating  a  mercenary 
disposition:  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  subsequent 
life  of  Judah  to  warrant  this  idea.  He  preferred 
that  Joseph  should  lie  wild  rather  than  cruellv  mur- 
dered, and  he  suggested  the  one  course  as  the  means 
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of  preventing  the  other  more  dreadful  alternative. 
What  he  says  of  profit  and  nulling  is  descriptive  not 
so  much  of  the  motives  that  influenced  himself,  as 
of  the  considerations  by  which  he  conceived  he  could 
best  move  his  brethren.  And  yet  his  wordB  embody 
an  appeal  to  their  brotherly  feelings,  which  should  be 
viewed  as  indicating  what  his  own  motives  really  were. 
Doubtless  both  be  and  Reuben  were  sincerely  desirous 
of  saving  their  brother's  life,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and 
out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  their  venerable  father. 

For  a  time  Judah  resided  at  Adullam,  in  the  district 
of  country  which  was  afterwards  called  by  his  name,  and 
became  the  seat  of  his  descendants.  Here  he  married 
a  Canaanitish  woman,  the  daughter  of  Shuah,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah,  Go.  xxxriii.  2-& 
And  it  is  in  connection  with  them  that  we  find  the  first 
trace  of  the  Levirate  law,  which  was  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  Mosaic  code,  and  brought  under  fixed  re- 
gulations. (Ner  Mariwagk.)  Er  having  died  childless, 
his  wife  Tamar  was  married  to  Onan  at  the  instance  of 
Judah  himself:  and  Onan  also  having  been  cut  off  for 
his  unnatural  sin,  the  widow  ex(>ected  that  the  youngest 
brother  Shelah  would  become  her  husband,  to  raise  up 
seed  to  the  two  who  were  gone.  Judah  however  delayed 
complying  with  her  wishes,  on  the  plea  that  Shelah 
was  of  too  tender  age;  and  as  the  delay  was  protracted 
long,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  deposed  to  withhold  him 
from  her  altogether.  When  Tamar  began  to  suspect 
that  this  might  be  his  design,  she  fell  upon  a  stratagem, 
under  the  influence  apparently  of  that  anient  desire  for 
offspring  which  was  common  to  eastern  women,  to 
accomplish  her  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
Judah  sensible  of  his  fault.  Disguised  as  a  harlot  she 
waylaid  her  father- in- law,  now  a  widower,  on  the  road 
to  Timnath,  whither  he  was  proceeding  to  superintend 
the  shearing  of  his  sheep;  and  having  obtained  from 
him  his  signet,  bracelets,  and  staff  as  a  pledge  for  the 
kid  which  he  was  to  send  to  her  from  the  flock,  she 
disappeared,  after  consenting  to  his  wishes,  and  returned 
home  to  resume  the  garments  of  her  widowhood,  so 
that  she  was  not  found  by  Judah's  messenger,  Hirah 
the  Adullamite.  After  a  time  the  rumour  spread  that 
Tamar  was  with  child  by  whoredom,  and  when  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Judah  he  was  highly  incensed  at  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  Ids  family,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  jwitriarchal  authority  with  which  he  was  invested, 
he  was  about  to  inflict  upon  her  the  punishment  of  death 
by  fire.  But  when  she  produced  the  articles  which 
had  been  given  to  her  in  pledge  as  a  token  who  was  the 
father  of  her  child,  he  acknowledged  that  she  was  more 
righteous  than  he,  and  that  he  had  l>een  wrong  in  not 
giving  her  to  Shelah,  according  to  his  promise,  Go.  nnltL 
jb,  and  the  custom  in  such  cases,  Go.  xxxriii,  n.  From 
this  connection,  which  brought  so  foul  a  blot  upon  the 
character  of  Judah,  sprang  twin  sons,  I'harez  and  Zarah, 
who,  although  illegitimate,  yet  became  the  leading  men 
in  the  tribe  of  their  father.  From  I'harez  was  descended 
the  royal  house  of  David,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
the  great  Messiah  himself,  tie.  xl»L  U;  Mat  1. 3 

The  influence  of  Judah  among  his  father's  family 
becomes  very  apparent  in  connection  with  the  visit*  to 
Egypt  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  widespread 
famine  that  visited  the  land.  When  Jacob  refused  to 
allow  Benjamin  to  accompany  the  rest  of  his  sons  on 
their  second  journey  for  corn,  it  was  Judah  who  con- 
vinced him  of  the  necessity  of  parting  with  his  favourite 
for  a  season,  and  who  also  undertook  to  be  responsible 


for  the  safety  of  the  lad,  Go.  xllll.s-in.  When  I 
jamin  was  about  to  be  detained  in  Egypt  as  the  I 
of  Joseph  on  account  of  the  cup  found  in  his  sack'* 
mouth,  it  was  Judah  who,  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
the  anguish  with  which  the  loss  of  Benjamin  would 
wring  his  father  I  heart,  offered  himself  as  a  bondman 
in  the  room  of  his  younger  brother.  What  a  beautiful 
picture  is  exhibited  of  his  filial  piety  in  the  elojuent 
appeal  which  he  made  to  the  supposed  Egyptian  prince' 
His  touching  declaration  that  he  could  not  return  borne 
ami  witness  his  father's  gray  hairs  brought  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  quite  unmanned  Joseph,  so  that 
with  tears  and  sobs  he  made  himself  known  to  hii 
conscience- stricken  and  terrified  brethren,  O*.  xli»  ivj»; 
xl».  1-4.  And  when  Jacob  came  down  to  Egypt  at  the 
invitation  of  the  sovereign  himself,  to  meet  the  long- 
lost  Joseph,  and  to  spend  the  few  remaining  years  of  hi» 
life  beside  him,  it  was  Judah  whom  he  sent  before 
him  unto  Joseph,  that  he  might  be  directed  to  the  place 
where  it  was  most  desirable  for  him  to  reside.  Go.  KM  > 
And  when  at  length  the  dying  patriarch  summoned  his 
numerous  family  around  his  bed  for  a  final  interview, 
and  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  exhibited  to  them 
a  glimpse  of  the  destinies  which  awaited  them  "  in  the 
last  days,"  it  is  a  conspicuous  place  which  he  is  led  to  M> 
sign  to  Judah:  "Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren 
shall  praise;  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thioc 
enemies;  thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down  before 
thee.  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp:  from  the  prey,  my  *«, 
thou  art  gone  up:  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a 
lion,  and  as  an  old  lion.  Who  shall  rouse  him  up  ' 
The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  untd  Shiloh  come,  and  unto 
him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be,"  Gc  xUi 
Accordingly  it  is  declared  long  afterwards  that  J  ml  ah 
prevailed  above  his  brethren,  and  that  of  him  came 
the  chief  ruler,  ich  M    (See  Shiloh.) 

The  tribe  of  Judah  in  point  of  numbers  always  kept 
considerably  ahead  of  the  others.  At  the  first  num- 
bering, after  the  exodus,  they  counted  74,600  males, 
about  8000  above  Dan,  which  stood  next;  while  at  the 
close  of  the  wilderness-sojourn  they  had  grown  t* 
76,500,  Nil  L  20,27;  lid  22.  Their  position  in  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  was  on  the  east  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  in  the  van  of  the  host,  bearing,  according  to 
rabbinical  tradition,  the  emblem  of  a  lion's  whelp  on 
their  standard.  [w.  t-] 

2.  J  id  ah.  A  person  apparently  of  some  note  amone 
the  Levites,  whose  sons  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel  with  their 
families,  arc  mentioned  with  honour  for  the  part  tbey 
took  in  helping  to  build  the  house  of  God  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  Ear.  ML  ».  In  two  other  passages. 
Kir.  u. «;  Xe.  »U.  43,  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel  are  again  noticed, 
but  as  the  sons,  in  the  former,  of  Uodaviak  Cttt. 

T:- 

praite  Jthorah),  and  in  the  other  of  Hoderak  Ifirvrb— 

the  latter  probably  a  modification  of  the  former— and 
both,  there  is  reason  to  think,  variations  of  the 
name  Judah. 

3.  Judah.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
name  occurs  in  the  b'st  of  those  who  had 
heathen  wives,  and  who  agreed  to  put  them  away, 
Kxr  x.  » — probably  the  same  that  is  mentioned  also  in 
Ne.  xii.  8,  .16. 

4.  Jldah.  One  of  the  Benjamites  who  in  the  tin* 
of  Nehemiah  resided  in  Jerusalem,  and  i 

of  his  tribe,  so.  at  a 
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JUDAH,  TRIBE  AND  TERRITORY  OF.  Be- 
fore the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  descendants  of  Judah, 
a*  stated  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Judah  (1),  ex- 
ceeded in  number  those  of  any  other  tribe;  jet  the 
difference  was  not  very  great  between  them  and  Dan 
—the  former  possessing  76,500  grown  men,  and  the 
Utter  64,400;  or  even  Issachar,  who  numbered  64,300, 
Xu.  iv.:  22,  £6,  u.    It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
inferred  from  the  relative  position  of  the  tribes,  that 
Judah  was  to  hold  in  Canaan  any  place  of  peculiar 
predominance  among  the  trite*  of  Israel.    And  when 
tbe  inheritance  came  to  te  divided  by  lot,  the  portion 
which  fell  to  J udah  only  seemed  to  surpass  the  rest  in 
extent  of  surface;  while  in  richness  of  soil,  and  many 
natural  advantages,  the  territories  of  Ephraim,  of  Zebu- 
Ion,  Naphtali,  and  some  others,  rose  greatly  above  it. 
But  the  very  extent  of  J  udah'  h  possession  bespoke  a 
relative  superiority — reaching,  as  it  did,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Edom  on  the  south-east,  up  by  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Jerusalem  to  Ekron  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  southwards  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  Ka 
desh-  Barnea,  and  the  river  of  Egypt,  Jos  \r.  j  in  short, 
the  whole  of  that  division  of  Palestine  which  lie*  south 
of  the  line  that  passes  from  Jop|>a  to  the  top  of  the 
Dead  Sea.    This  large  territory,  however,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  altogether  alone;  for 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  had  its  inheritance  assigned  "  out 
of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah,"  Jo*  xix  t). 
This  is  stated  to  have  been  because  "  the  part  of  the 
children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for  them."    But  the 
question  naturally  occurs,  Why  then  assign  them  a 
territory  so  large,  and  so  much  beyond  their  proper 
wants  |    Why  especially  appoint  a  whole  tribe  to  be- 
come, in  a  manner,  swallowed  up,  by  obtaining 
ment  within  their  border*  ?    Simeon  was  certain! v 
of  the  smallest  of  the  tril.es— next  to  Levi,  indeed,  the 
very  smallest,  numbering  only  '22,200  grown  men  at 
the  period  of  the  conquest;  so  that  a  comparatively 
limited  territory  might  have  sufficed  for  them.  Yet 
this  could  not  of  itself  have  accounted  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  region  in  question  being  regarded 
as  projjerly  Judah's,  while  Simeon  was  merely  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  received  to  a  place  in  its  proper 
domain.    It  can  only  be  explained  by  the  valiant  part 
performed  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  subduing  the  war- 
like occupants  of  this  more  southern  district,  and  get- 
ting possession  of  its  strongholds.    A  somewhat  de- 
tailed account  of  their  particular  conquests,  in  some  of 
which  they  were  associated  with  Simeon,  is  given  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Judges.    They  did  not  succeed  in 
every  case;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  their 
arms  triumphed;  and  the  more  hilly  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  necessarily  to  a  large  extent  commanded 
the  rest,  became  nearly  their  undivided  possession, 
Jh.  L  i».    It  is  possible  that  this  very  circumstance  con- 
tributed to  their  future  prosperity  and  greatness;  for, 
dwelling  chiefly  in  the  more  elevated  and  hracing  parts 
of  the  country,  and  obliged  there  also  to  maintain  the 
vigilant  attitude  of  conquerors,  who  had  still  powerful 
adversaries  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  were  in  the 
be*t  position  for  retaining  their  pristine  vigour  and 
making  successive  inroads  on  the  still  unsubdued  terri- 
tory around  them.    Then,  the  vast  extent  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  the  large  tracts  of  pasture-land,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  to  which  it  gave  them  access, 
formed  sources  of  wealth  beyond  what  most  of  the 

tribes  had  at  their  command. 

Vol.  I. 


It  was  doubtless  in  good  measure  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  came 
to  be  reckoned  very  much  by  itself;  and  though  little 
noticed  in  some  of  the  earlier  struggles  of  the  nation, 
yet  it  came  by  and  by  to  play  the  most  prominent  part. 
Othniel,  the  first  judge,  was  of  this  tribe;  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  great  conflicts  with  Barak, 
Gideon,  or  Jcphthah,  which  more  directly  concerned 
the  middle  and  northern  divisions  of  Israel;  while  from 
the  time  of  Saul,  and  especially  of  David,  it  rose  into 
great  prominence  and  power,  and  appeared  to  occupy 
a  place  above  that  of  a  single  tribe.  Thus  even  in 
Saul's  time,  wheu  the  available  force  of  fighting  men  w  as 
ascertained  with  a  view  to  the  approaching  war  with 
Amnion,  Judah  was  numbered  apart  from  the  other 
tribes — 300,000  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  num- 
bered at  Bexek,  and  30,000  of  Judah,  iSa.xl  s.  In 
like  manner,  at  the  unhappy  nun, tiering  which  took 
place  toward  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign,  the 
returns  presented  by  Joab  for  Judah  separate 

from  the  others;  and  the  proportion  for  Judah  al*o  had 
now  vastly  increased  (reaching  even  to  about  500,000) 
doubtless  from  the  singular  prosperity  of  Davids 
reign,  and  the  desire  of  many  to  be  associated  with  the 
trite  and  region  that  stood  nearest  to  him.  The 
fortress  of  Jerusalem  and  nearly  ull  the  remaining 
strongholds  within  the  territory  of  Judah  fell  under 
his  anus;  their  former  jswsessors,  in  many  cases  pro- 
bably as  in  Jerusalem,  becoming  converts  to  Judaism, 
and  consequently  reckoned  in  the  trite  of  Judah,  iHi. 
xxIt.  so-ii;  Zoc  iv  7.  But  this  vast  influx  of  power  and 
greatness,  still  further  increased  and  confirmed  in  the 
hand  of  Solomon,  proved  too  much  for  the  other  tribes, 
especially  for  the  once  ascendant  and  still  powerful 
and  jealous  trite  of  Ephraim,  to  bear  with  equani- 
mity. And  as  soon  as  Solomon  was  removed  from  tbe 
scene,  the  fire  that  had  been  smouldering  for  two 
generations  broke  out  with  such  violence  that  it  could 
not  again  te  extinguished.  Thenceforth  Judah  (in- 
cluding the  adjoining  trite  of  Benjamin,  with  probably 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Simeon,  which 
seems  to  have  become  well-nigh  merged  in  Judah, 
l  ch.  it  X7-31,  and  many  refugees  also  from  the  other 
tribes)  formed  a  distinct  kingdom,  of  which  some 
account  will  te  given  in  the  next  article. 

The  merely  circumstantial  greatness  and  temporal 
power  of  Judah  passed  away;  but  it  IumI  elements  of 
glory  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  may  te  said  to  te 
the  heritage  of  the  church  of  tiod  in  every  age  and 
clime.  To  this  tribe  belonged  hy  divine  appointment 
the  honour  of  tearing  sway  within  the  sphere  of  (iod's 
kingdom— an  honour  which  came  first  to  realization  in 
David  and  his  immediate  successors;  and  though  after- 
wards suffering  a  capital  abridgment  and  temporary 
suspension,  yet  only  that  it  might  in  the  fulness  of  time 
rise  to  its  complete  and  perpetual  establishment  in 
the  hands  of  him  who  was  to  te  David  s  Son  and 
Lord.  It  was  in  the  person  of  a  Jew  of  David's  house 
and  lineage  that  Deity  become  incarnate  to  accomplish 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  Jews — descendants  for 
the  most  part,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  same  trite 
—  were  his  immediate  representatives  and  instruments 
in  planting  his  kingdom  of  grace  and  blessing  in  the 
world.  And  when  the  time  comes  for  their  future 
conversion  and  final  ingathering.  Jews  shall  still  te,  in 
a  manner  altogether  peculiar,  "the  life"  of  the  world. 
Ko.  il  1&. 
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The  territory  of  Judah  did  not  differ  very  greatly 
from  what  in  later  times  went  by  the  name  of  Judea, 
or  Judtea  (which  see),  though  the  latter  as  generally 
understood  was  somewhat  more  extensive.  It  seems 
from  the  period  eren  of  the  conquest  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed into  three  main  divisions,  "  the  Hill  country, 
the  Negeb  (or  south-country),  and  the  Shefelah  (valley 
or  low  land),"  Jo*.  *».  »hb;  and  in  Ju.  i.  9,  &c,  an  account 
is  given  of  the  operations  of  Judah  in  these  different 
sections  of  their  inheritance.  Hebron,  Debir,  the 
regions  of  Ami,  and  Zepath  or  Hormah,  all  distinctly 
specified  in  that  brief  record  of  successful  occupation, 
belong  to  the  Hill  country.  The  cities  of  Gaza,  Aske- 
lon,  Kkron,  which  were  for  the  time  taken,  but  not 
properly  possessed  and  occupied,  lay  in  the  low  coun- 
try-the  tract  of  fiat  land  stretching  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  continued  for  generations  after  the 
conquest,  as  it  had  been  before,  to  be  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  Philistines.  For  a  description  of  these  divi- 
sions, see  under  Judea,  and  Philistines.  The  third 
chief  division  was  called  Negeb  or  the  South  country. 
It  wan  of  very  considerable  extent,  no  fewer  than 
twenty- nine  cities  with  their  dependent  villages,  in  all 
thirty -seven,  being  enumerated  in  it,  Jos.  xr.  a>-32— the 
tiret  of  which  was  Kabxeel  on  the  south  east,  and  the 
last  Rimmon,  near  the  north-west  extremity.  It  fell 
into  two  or  three  subdivisions.  But  see  under  South 
Country,  also  The  Ntytb,  by  the  Rev.  Ed.  Wihon. 
Beside  these  principal  divisions  in  the  territory  of 
Judah,  there  was  a  narrow  tract,  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  respects  distinct — the  Midbar,  or 
wilderness,  in  connection  with  which  six  towns  are 
named,  all  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
Jo*,  xr.  69-82.  Very  little  is  known  of  them ;  but  for 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  situated, 
see  under  Salt  Ska. 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OP.  I.ExUntand 
— Much  that  properly  belongs  to  this  bead 
treated  of  by  anticipation  in  connection  with  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.  This  was  necessary,  as  it  was  only  from 
a  comparison  of  the  respective  resources  and  character 
of  the  two  kingdoms  that  a  correct  idea  could  lie  formed 
of  the  state  of  either.  Recapitulating  briefly  the  state- 
ments already  made  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  present 
subject,  it  was  shown  that  while,  so  far  as  regards  ex- 
tent of  territory  and  other  material  resources,  as  also 
population,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  more  than  doubled 
its  southern  rival  of  Judah,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
far  surpassed  it  in  everything  which  constitutes  moral 
greatness  and  gives,  promise  of  a  national  stability.  Bj 
the  policy  of  Jeroboam  the  old  conservating  principles, 
civil  and  religious,  had  been  cast  aside  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  while  nothing  of  a  corresponding  character 
had  been  substituted.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  the  larger  and  more  populous  king- 
dom did  not  even  in  a  material  aspect  greatly  exceed 
the  smaller  but  better  consolidated  power.  Of  course 
in  regard  to  moral  and  religious  matters  the  advantage* 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  kingdom  of  J udah,  which 
alone  retained  its  theocratic  constitution.  It  may  be 
hero  added  to  what  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  may  be  discerned  in 
the  increase  of  the  armies  which  its  successive  rulers 
were  able  to  raise.  Tims,  while  under  David  the  fight- 
ing men  of  Judah  numbered  600,000,  s  Ra.  xxt».  9.  Reho- 
boam  could  raise  only  180,000  men,  lKLul.  a,  from 
which  time  however  there  is  a 


for  Alii jali,  eighteen  years  thereafter,  raised  an  armv  of 
400,000,  JCh.  KfJLti  his  successor  Asa  580,000,  lich. 
xi*.  «;  while  Jehoshaphat's  host  amounted  to  no  Im 
than  double  that  number,  JCh.  irti.  n-io.  It  must,  how- 
ever, lie  admitted  that  the  genuineness  of  these  number* 
has  been  questioned.  However  this  may  he,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  variety  of  causes  concurred  to  in- 
crease the  population  of  Judah  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
that  of  the  sister  kingdom,  irrespective  of  the  great 
numbers  who  abandoned  their  homes  and  possession* 
in  Israel  on  the  establishment  of  idolatry  by  Jeroboam, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  fre- 
quent revolutions  and  changes  in  the  ruling  dynasty 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  must  have  been  unfavourable 
to  its  growth;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  sparse 
and  scattered  condition  of  a  great  part  of  its  population 
engaged  in  p—toral  pursuits. 

2.  Its  hiitory. — Although,  strictly  speaking,  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  began  only  with  the  revolt  of  the 
northern  tribes  and  the  establishment  of  their  indepen- 
dence under  Jeroboam,  yet  it  may  be  regarded  a<  a 
continuation  of  the  kingdom  of  Saul,  or  more  correctly 
of  David,  the  first  proper  theocratic  ruler,  and  in  whose 
family  it  was  promised  the  government  should  continue. 
It  was  thus  no  new  institution,  but  was  bound  up  with 
old  associations  and  liased  on  a  national  desire.  The 
Israelites  had  been  subjected  to  various  successive  f»rew 
of  government,  and  one  great  principle  of  their  I 
tution  was  its  inculcation  of  obedience  am 
to  rulers  and  magistrates,  Ac.  DHL  6.  A  regal  govern- 
ment to  arise  in  the  course  of  time  was  anticipated  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  directions  were  given  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  future  king.  Indeed  it  may  1*  said,  there 
needed  to  be  some  visible  institution  of  this  kind  fully 
to  express  the  theocratic  idea.  When  the  proposal  of 
a  monarchy  was  made  by  the  people  to  Samuel,  that 
they  might  be  like  the  other  nations,  he  received  it 
with  displeasure;  but  afterwards,  by  divine  direction*, 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  popular 
will.  To  mark  the  representative  character  of  the  king, 
God  retained  the  election  in  his  own  hands.  This 
elective  right  he  exercised  in  the  case  of  Saul,  and 
afterwards  and  more  expressly  in  rejecting  Saul  and 
substituting  David  in  his  stead.  It  was  thus  em- 
phatically declared  that  the  Israelitish  king  ruled  for 
iiod  and  by  his  will.  It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  this 
circumstance,  in  order  to  show  with  what  authority  the 
actings  of  such  as  might  be  thus  properly  designated 
constitutional  or  theocratic  rulers,  would  be  viewed,  a* 
compared  with  the  rule  of  those  who  had  no  higher 
claim  than  that  of  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  on  the 
throne  of  Israel. 

Of  the  pre- disruption  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
nothing  need  here  be  said;  and  indeed  only  very  brief 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  more  important  incident* 
and  features  of  the  succeeding  period,  and  that  with 
respect  chiefly  to  the  state  of  religion  and  the  national 
prosperity.  The  humiliation  of  Rehoboam,  in  the  k*» 
of  more  than  half  his  kingdom,  was  farther  deepened 
by  the  plunder  of  his  jHilaee  and  the  temple  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  yet  his  distresses  did  not  teach  him  to 
rely  on  the  Lord,  as  did  his  son  Abijah.  He  made  war 
on  Jeroboam,  over  whom  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory. 
His  theocratic  spirit  appears  in  the  address  which  he 
delivered  to  the  hostile  army,  JCh.  xili  It  was  the  same 
with  his  son  Asa,  at  least  in  the  commencement  of  hi* 
reign,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  war  with  Zerah.  king  of 
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Ethiopia,  whose  immense  army  he  defeated.  More  dis- 
tinguished than  any  of  his  immediate  predecessors  on 
the  throne  of  Judah  for  his  theocratic  zeal  was  Jeho- 
shaphat,  the  son  of  Asa.  This  prince  was  largely 
imbued  with  a  theocratic  spirit,  and  made  great  efforts 
personally,  and  by  a  commission  of  Levitts  sent  with 
the  "  book  of  the  law  "  throughout  the  country,  to 
instruct  the  people  and  to  revive  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah. A  grave  error,  however,  was  his  alliance  with 
the  house  of  Ahab,  and  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram 
with  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel.  Jehoram  him- 
self commenced  his  reign  by  murdering  his  brethren, 
and  under  the  influence  of  Athaliah,  who  inherited 
much  of  her  mother  s  character,  introduced  the  worship 
of  Baal  in  Judah,  as  Jezebel  had  done  in  Israel.  The 
Philistines  and  the  Arabians  plundered  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  away  all  the  king's  treasure,  and  his  children, 
with  the  exception  of  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah.  To 
complete  the  calamities  of  this  reign,  the  king  himself 
died  of  an  incurable  disease,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ahaziah,  who  still  kept  up  the  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  it  was  when  on  a  visit  to 
Jehoram,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  Syrians  at 
Ramah,  that  both  perished  by  the.  hand  of  Jehu. 

Now  began  a  time  of  sore  trouble  for  Judah;  for,  on 
the  death  of  Ahaziah,  his  mother  Athaliah  usurped  the 
government,  having  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  king's  sons,  Joaah — a  child 
one  year  old,  who  had  been  secreted  in  the  temple  by 
bis  fathers  sister,  the  wife  of  the  high- priest  Jehoiada, 
who  at  the  end  of  six  years  succeeded  in  placing  him 
on  the  throne,  when  Athaliah  was  slain,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  suppressed,  the  priests  dedicating  their 
income  to  the  repair  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The 
hopes  entertained  of  the  young  king  were  soon  disap- 
pointed, for,  on  the  death  of  his  guardian  and  coun- 
sellor Jehoiada,  he  restored  the  worship  of  Baal,  and 
showed  no  favour  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor,  who  was 
stoned  by  the  people  on  his  rebuking  them  for  their 
idolatry,  and  warning  them  of  the  calamities  which 
their  conduct  would  certainly  bring  upon  them.  These 
predictions  were  soon  realized.  The  Syrians  came 
against  Jerusalem,  shed  much  blood,  and  carried  away 
much  spoil.  Joash  himself  was  slain  by  his  own 
servants.  His  son  and  successor,  Amaziah,  also  per- 
ished through  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  people.  He  had 
been  successful  in  a  war  against  the  Edomites;  but  in 
a  subsequent  war  against  Israel,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  the  conquerors  breaking  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  and  robbing  the  temple  and  palace.  The 
character  of.  this  ruler  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
brought  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Edomites,  the  gods  of  the  vanquished,  and  burned 
incense  to  them.  His  successor,  Aeariah,  was  a  devout 
and  prosperous  monarch  during  the  early  part  of  his 
reign.  He  promoted  in  various  ways  the  best  interests 
of  his  country;  he  also  successfully  waged  war  with  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians.  His  prosperity,  however, 
so  lifted  up  his  heart,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  royal 
dignity,  he  sought  to  usurp  the  priesthood  also.  In 
this  unhallowed  attempt  he  was  smitten  with  an  in- 
curable leprosy,  and  was  thus  wholly  incapacitated  for 
all  business,  whereupon  Jotham  carried  on  the  govern - 
ment  as  regent  in  his  stead.  This  prince,  who,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  reigned  as  sole  king  for  sixteen 
years,  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
He  repaired  the  temple,  compelled  the  Ammonites  to 


pay  tribute,  and  otherwise  made  his  authority  felt.  His 
son  Ahaz,  however,  was  of  a  totally  different  character. 
The  religious  aspect  of  this  reign  will  lie  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  temple  of  Jehovah  was  formally  dedicated 
as  a  temple  of  idols,  the  long  himself  practising  all  the 
worst  abominations  of  heathenism.  Nor  were  civil 
affairs  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  Pekali,  king 
of  Israel,  in  conjunction  with  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
besieged  Jerusalem;  while  Ahaz  summoned  to  his  aid 
Tiglath-Pileaer.  long  of  Assyria.  This  aid  Tighith- 
Pileser  rendered  so  far  by  conquering  Syria,  carrying 
also  into  captivity  a  portion  of  the  Israelites,  and  im- 
posing tribute  on  the  remainder;  but  afterwards  be 
came  up  against  Jerusalem  itaelf,  although  at  that 
time  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  it.  Hezekiah,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Ahaz,  was  an  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  as  his  father  had  l>een  in  his  idolatrous 
practices.  In  his  reign  the  kingdom  of  Israel  fell,  and 
with  it  ceased  the  strife  and  rivalry  of  centuries. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  now 
alone  surviving,  and  to  which  the  fate  of  her  sister  was 
a  solemn  warning  to  repentance,  does  not  call  for  many 
remarks.  On  the  deportation  of  the  great  body  of 
Israel  by  the  conquerors,  and  the  cessation  of  all  proper 
government,  Hezekiah  assumed  a  certain  sovereignty 
s  still  remained  in  the  land.  It 


must  be  in  consequence  of  this  that  be  issued  invita- 
tions to  them  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  pasaover,  sch.xxx.3-1z.  But  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Judah  itself  was  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis. 
In  the  midst  of  the  reformation  so  auspiciously  begun 
and  carried  on  by  Hezekiah,  the  country  is  threatened 
by  the  Assyrians,  but  is  delivered  by  a  remarkable  in- 
terposition, God  smiting  the  Assyrian  host.  The  work 
however  was  stopped  on  the  accession  of  Manassch, 
who  undid,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  good  whieh 
his  father  had  effected.  He  seduced  the  ]>eople  "  to  do 
more  evil  than  those  nations  whom  the  Lord  destroyed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,"  i  KL  xxL  s.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  God  passed  a  sentence  similar  to  that 
on  Samaria,  T«r.  13.  Manasseh  himself  tasted  for  a 
time  the  bitterness  of  captivity  in  Babylon,  whither  he 
was  carried  by  Esar-haddon,  Sennacherib's  successor. 
Anion's  reign  of  two  years  was  of  the  same  character 
as  that  of  his  father.  On  his  death,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  servants,  his  younger 
brother  Josiah,  eight  years  old,  was  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor. His  reign  of  thirty-one  years  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and 
the  reformation  of  morals.  His  character  is  recorded 
in  these  expressive  terms :  "  Like  unto  him  was  there 
no  king  l*fore  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all 
his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might, 
according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses;  neither  after  him 
arose  there  any  like  him,"  2 Ki.  xxtti.  n  This  exemplary 
prince  perished  in  battle  in  a  war  into  which  he  need- 
lessly rushed  with  Pharaoh -Nechoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against  the  king  of 
Assyria.  The  people  made  Jehoahaz,  a  younger  son 
of  Josiah,  their  king  - a  man,  however,  of  a  different 
character  from  his  father.  Three  months  afterwards, 
Nechoh,  who  had  now  conquered  Phoenicia,  gave  the 
throne  to  his  elder  brother  Eliakim,  whom  bo  named 
Jehoiakiin,  and  carried  Jehoahaz  himself  captive  to 
Egypt.  After  Jehoiakiin,  who  also  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  hail  reigned  eleven  years,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  who  had  defeated  Nechoh  near  Gar- 
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cheniish,  B.C.  606,  appeared  before  Jerusalem.  Jehoia- 
kim  surrendered  himself  to  him;  the  king  of  Babylon 
carried  away  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  several 
noble  youths,  among  whom  was  Daniel.  Soon  after- 
wards Jehoiakim  rebelled,  and  the  Chaldccs  again  be- 
sieged Jerusalem;  he  lost  his  life,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jehoiachin,  who  reigned  only  three  months, 
when  he  too  surrendered  to  tho  king  of  Babylon.  The 
king  and  his  nobles,  with  the  military  men  and  crafts- 
men, were  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  Among  the 
captives  was  Ezekiel  the  prophet.  Nehuchadnezzar 
made  Mattaniah,  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah,  who,  rely- 
ing on  a  covenant  with  Pharaoh- Hophra,  rebelled  in 
the  ninth  year,  contrary  to  the  repeated  remonstrances 
of  Jeremiah.  Nebuchadnezzar  now  commenced  the 
third  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  prosecuted  it  during  two 
years.  A  terrible  famine  ensued.  Zedekiah  fled,  but 
was  pursued  and  seized,  and  as  Ezekiel  had  foretold, 
Ete.  xJL  u,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  be  was  carried  to 
Babylon.  Jerusalem  was  totally  destroyed,  B.C.  568, 
and  387  years  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  This 
destruction  was  not  without  numerous  and  express 
warnings  by  the  prophets.  (Compare  what  is  said 
under  Kings,  Book  or.) 

3.  Effecta  of  the  ditruption  on  the  k  ingdom  of  Judah. 
— These  must  have  been  great  and  varied.  The  defec- 
tion of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  empire  must 
have  inflicted  a  terrible  blow  on  whatever  related  to 
the  outward  power  and  splendour  of  the  house  of  David. 
The  kingdom  which  David,  by  the  might  of  his  arms, 
bad  done  so  much  to  consolidate  and  extend,  when  he 
stretched  its  borders  to  the  Euphrates,  and  which  his 
successor  Solomon  had  enriched  by  his  commercial 
and  trading  enterprise,  shrunk  all  at  once  within  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  limits,  and  became  altogether  so 
enfeebled  as  to  be  at  once  exposed  to  an  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  Egyptians,  and  a  successful  revolt  of  its 
dependencies.  It  had  henceforth  enemies  on  its  own 
borders  and  among  its  own  people. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  falling 
away  of  the  ten  tribes  bad  any  very  injurious  effects 
on  Judah  in  a  theocratic  aspect,  or  did  in  any  way 
hasten  the  decadence  and  fall  of  the  kingdom.  Although 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  "  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation,"  yet,  in  this  instance, 
the  views  and  feelings  of  parties  differed  so  much,  that 
such  a  political  excision  may  have  been  not  only  neces- 
sary for  the  mere  preservation  of  the  economy  under 
which  Israel  was  placed,  but  also  salutary  for  its  pro- 
gress. There  was  obv  iously  considerable  danger  that  in 
the  glory  of  the  Davidic  and  Solomonic  reigns,  the  true 
object  and  character  of  the  kingdom  established  in 
Israel  might  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  eager  desire  to  secure 
for  it  an  influential  place  among  earthly  kingdoms;  and 
accordingly,  like  the  army  of  Gideon,  there  may  have 
been  a  necessity  for  its  outward  diminution.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  intensify  its  theocratic  elements,  by 
concentrating  them  mow,  and  bringing  them  into  more 
immediate  contact  with  the  mass  on  which  they  were 
to  operate.  Now  all  this  was  effected  in  various  ways 
by  the  revolt  and  the  estabhshment  of  the  rival  king- 
dom. First,  indirectly,  by  bringing  the  covenant -people, 
and  especially  the  tribe  expressly  designated  as  the 
Hue  of  blessing,  into  a  position  where  there  would  be 
formed  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and 
any  other  rival  tribe,  just  as  between  Israel  at  Urge 


and  the  world;  and  more  directly  by  the  absorprAm 
within  itself  of  the  more  theocratically  disposed  of  the 
other  tribes,  who  could  not  endure  the  policy  of  the  nes 
kingdom.  How  the  conduct  of  Jeroboam  in  this  matter 
weakened  his  own  kingdom,  and  on  the  other  hud 
strengthening  that  of  Judah,  by  the  accession  to  it  of 
such  as  could  not  endure  his  anti-theocratic  policy,  hat 
been  already  indicated  under  the  article  Kixcdox  or 
Ihrael.  These  refugees— sufferers  for 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
among  whom  they  came  to  sojourn,  and  on 
port  they  unreservedly  cast  themselves. 

In  other  respects,  too,  the  northern  kingdom  may 
have  proved  beneficial  to  Judah.  It  for  a  long  time 
formed  a  bulwark  against  the  advancing  power  of  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  and  completely  prevented  it* 
aggressions  upon  Judah;  while  at  the  same  time  their 

frontiers,  would  necessitate  Israel  to  cultivate  peace  at 
much  as  possible  with  their  southern  brethren.  It  wa* 
only  when  in  alliance  with  Syria  that  they  could  with 
safety  venture  on  an  open  rupture  with  Judah.  Is 
the  early  contests  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Jodah 
was  invariably  the  aggressor;  and  indeed  in  one  in 
stance,  under  Asa,  engaged  the  armed  intervention  of 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Baasha,  Ida; 
of  Israel.  After  this,  and  for  about  eighty  years,  the 
relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  of  a  peaceful  char- 
acter, Damascus  being  then  regarded  as  the  common 
enemy.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Syrians,  Jebosth. 
provoked  to  war  by  Aniaxiah,  entered  and  plundered 
Jerusalem;  but  the  Israelites  were  so  occupied  in  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  Damascus,  that  they  did  not 
for  a  considerable  time  give  much  annoyance  to  Judsk 
The  greatest  danger  to  Judah  was  from  the  south, 
from  Egypt,  and  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  the  first 
aggression  was  made  on  the  kingdom  soon  after  itt 
being  weakened  by  the  revolt.  The  condition  of  Egypt 
itself  afterwards  prevented  for  a  considerable  time  the 
renewal  of  these  aggressions. 

Nothing  however  could,  humanly  speaking,  effec- 
tually save  the  Jewish  state,  or  avert  the  punishment 
impending  over  it.  Warnings  were  unheeded,  reprw6 
despised;  both  people  and  rulers  were  pursuing  s  course 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  disastrous.  The  charseux 
of  the  rulers  will  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  of  the 
twenty  kings  who,  after  the  separation  of  the  kingdom, 
occupied  the  throne  of  Judah,  only  seven  walked  in  the 
ways  of  their  father  David;  and  as  is  almost  invariably 
the  case,  their  wickedness  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
their  weakness — Manarinrh.  for  instance,  slauchtcrw 
his  own  subjects,  as  the  easiest  gratification  for  a  cruel 
temper,  and  not  perceiving  that  the  position  and  pro- 
spects of  his  kingdom  were  sufficiently  reduced  already. 
Still,  even  in  this  inevitable  ruin,  God's  faithfulaesi 
did  not  fail;  his  purposes  and  promises  were  realiwd. 
and  wicked  and  disobedient  as  their  rulers  were,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  they  were  all,  without  excep- 
tion (for  the  usurper  Athaliah  is  not  to  be  included;, 
of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  in  strict  accordanoe 
with  the  divine  promise  made  to  him,  that  he  should 
not  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  his  throne. 

4.  The  fall  of  the  kingdom  and  the  l)l|lfinis>— Hi 
destruction  which  overtook  the  Jewish  state  was  not  s 
sudden  and  unexpected  calamity;  but  was  a  judgment 
and  expressly  predicted.  It  was  aho  pre- 
by 'various  intimations  that  it  should  be  foliowd 
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by  a  captivity  in  Babylon,  extending  to  seventy  yean, 
after  which  there  should  be  a  restoration  to  their  own 
land,  with  the  resumption  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  .-■  purer  spirit  than  before.  On  the  character  of  the 
captivity  and  the  condition  of  the  captives,  on  which 
the  book  of  Ezekicl,  himself  one  of  their  number,  throws 
10  much  light,  *ec  alio  P»  tmtii.,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  "  the  discipline  of  the 
captivity  produced  abundant  fruits;  the  inclination  of 
the  Israelites  to  worship  strange  gods,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  invincible,  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  faithful  and  inflexible  adherence  to  the  law  of  the 
fathers,  which  was,  however,  often  characterized  by 
formality  and  self  righteousness"  (Kurtr, Sacred  Hist  i  243). 

5.  The  condition  of  the  remnant  in  the  land. — Nebu- 
chadnezzar left  a  small  portion  of  the  rural  population 
behind  when  he  carried  away  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  Babylon,  and  made  Gedaliah  governor  of  the  country, 
fiedaliah  resided  at  Mispah;  he  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who,  having  been 
permitted  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  select  his  own  place 
of  residence,  remained  in  the  Holy  Land.  Many  fugi- 
tives gradually  gathered  themselves  to  tho  governor, 
who  exercised  his  authority  with  great  gentleness. 
Peace  and  order  were  being  re-established,  when  Geda- 
liah, who,  notwithstanding  repeated  warnings,  refused 
to  entertain  any  suspicions  to  his  prejudice,  was  assas- 
sinated, two  months  after  he  had  assumed  office,  by 
Ishmael,  a  fanatical  Jew,  who  was  connected  with  the 
royal  family.  All  the  people  who  still  remained,  fear- 
ing the  vengeance  of  the  Clialdees,  presently  after  fled 
to  Egypt,  whither  they  were  accompanied  by  Jeremiah, 
who,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  the  step  they  were 
taking,  would  not  separate  himself  from  the  fortunes 
of  his  countrymen.  (n.  II.  ] 

JUDAS  [the  Greek  ami  New  Testament  form  of 
Jcdah],  a  name  borne  by  several  persons  in  the  gospel 
age,  but  by  none  who  made  himself  so  conspicuous  as 
the  person  whom  on  that  account  we  place  first 

L  Judas  Iscahiot  [Gr.  '  I<r«op«wTijt],  one  of  the 
twelve  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  the  one  to  whom  be- 
longs the  unhappy  notoriety  of  having  betrayed  him. 
In  regard  to  his  family  relationship  no  further  account 
is  given,  than  that  he  was  the  son  of  Simon,  Jn  &  n ; 
nil.  »,»;  but  of  Simon  himself  the  history  is  altogether 
silent.  Nor  does  the  epithet  Itcariot  throw  any  cer- 
tain light  on  the  early  history  and  connections  of  the 
traitor;  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity.  The  more  general  opinion,  however, 
in  which  we  are  disposed  to  concur,  connects  it  with 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  finds  this  (not  with  Ewald 
in  Kartha  of  Galilee,  but)  in  Kerioth  of  Judah,  Joa. 
xt.  2:.;  so  that  Iscariot,  or  in  Heb.  ith-Kerioth  (pVnp  e'nt), 

woul'i  be  =  the  Kerioth-inan.  It  would  be  quite  natural 
to  apply  such  a  patronymic  to  Judas,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  by  birth  connected  with  such  an  an- 
cient town  in  the  territory  of  Judah;  since  it  would 
serve,  not  only  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Judas 
among  the  disciples,  but  also  to  denote  a  point  of  dis- 
nimilarity  between  him  and  the  others — they  natives 
of  Galilee,  he  a  man  of  Kerioth  in  Judah.  The  con- 
nection, too,  in  which  by  his  guilty  conduct  he  came 
ultimately  to  stand  with  the  Jews  more  distinctively 
■o  fail.  .1.  in  relation  to  the  Messiah,  might  render  it 
not  unimportant  that  he  should  l>ear  even  this  external 
nyinbol  of  it.    On  the  whole,  such  a  view  is  decidedly 


to  be  preferred  to  those  mentioned  by  Lightfoot,  ob- 
tained from  rabbinical  sources,  which  would  derive  it 
either  from  itlortja,  a  leathern  apron  (with  reference 
to  the  office  of  Judas  as  the  purse-bearer),  or  from 
atrara,  strangling  {with  reference  to  the  form  of  death 
he  inflicted  on  himself).  Other  derivations  are  not  worth 
noticing. 

The  first  mention  of  Judas  is  in  the  formal  lists  that 
are  given  by  the  evangelists  of  the  twelve  ajiostles;  in 
all  of  these  he  is  placed  last,  doubtless  from  the  un- 
worthy part  he  afterwards  acted,  and  which  is  also 
noted  from  the  outset,  Mat  a  i;  Mar.  lit.  io;  i.u.  vt  is. 
After  his  designation  to  the  apostolic  office,  however, 
nothing  for  a  considerable  time  transpires  respecting 
him,  as  indicative  of  a  spirit  and  behaviour  materially 
different  from  what  appeared  in  the  rest.  From  the 
silence  of  the  evangelists,  rather  than  from  any  posi- 
tive information,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  he  took  his 
own  proper  part  in  the  labours  of  the  apostlcship;  and 
that  he  should  have  been  appointed  to  bear  the  com- 
mon bag— which,  however,  only  come*  out  incidentally 
quite  near  to  the  close  of  our  Lord's  earthly  course, 
Jn.  xu.  6;  xltl  » — plainly  implied,  that  he  was  perceived 
to  be  a  person  of  active  habits,  of  a  sagacious  turn  of 
mind,  and  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  ministry  of 
Jesus.  The  first  intimation  we  have  of  there  being 
something  fundamentally  wrong  occurs  in  the  strong 
declaration  of  Jesus,  uttered  in  a  time  of  general  back- 
sliding, and  about  a  year  before  his  crucifixion,  in  which 
he  said,  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  yet  one 
of  you  is  a  devil  f  Jn.  ti  7.  Even  this  fearful  word 
rather  bespoke  the  divine  insight  of  Jesus,  than  revealed 
anything  specific  concerning  Judas— for  no  one  was 
named,  and  it  wm  only  from  the  event  that  the  other 
disciples  knew  Judas  to  have  been  the  individual 
pointed  to.  The  Master  himself  knew  perfectly,  knew 
it,  no  doubt,  from  the  first,  what  manner  of  spirit 
this  disciple  was  of;  yet  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
place  among  the  chosen  band;  and  not  only  so,  but 
carried  himself  so  respectfully  toward  Jesus,  to  all  out- 
ward seeming  bore  his  part  so  creditably  in  the  affairs 
and  movements  of  the  little  company,  that  till  the  last 
week,  or  we  may  even  say  the  very  last  night  of  their 
connection  together,  the  suspicion  of  a  false  heart  and 
of  foul  play  seems  never  to  have  fallen  particularly 
upon  him.  So  late  as  the  last  supper,  when  the  sad 
announcement  was  heard  from  our  I^ord  that  one  of 
them  should  betray  him,  the  word  struck  them  all 
with  amazement,  and  it  was  only  by  a  private  si^n 
that  even  Peter  and  John  came  to  know  who  was  the 
individual  meant,  Jn.  xitl.  M  But  before  many  hours 
had  elapsed,  the  fact  was  patent  to  the  whole  fraternity; 
for  Judas  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  officers  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  and  after  Baluting  Jesua 
with  an  appearance  of  friendship,  he  was  met  with  tho 
cutting  reply,  "  Judas,  betrayest  tbou  the  Son  of  man 
with  a  kiss?"  So  brief  was  the  interval  between  the 
secret  discovering  itself,  and  reaching  its  fatal  consum- 
mation; and  all  the  direct  information,  besides,  given 
us  concerning  it  is.  that  two  or  three  days  before  he 
had  gone  to  the  chief-priest*,  ami  bargained  with  them 
to  deliver  Jesus  up  to  them  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
Mat  ntL  It,  But  as  to  the  sequel,  we  learn  that  this 
paltry  sum,  the  mere  price  of  a  slave,  which  Judas  got 
for  his  treachery,  instead  of  proving  a  gain  to  its  pos- 
ses.ior,  liecamc  as  nail  and  wormwood  to  his  soul;  for, 
when  he  saw  the  condemnation  which  befell  Jesus,  his 
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heart  smote  hiin  for  liaving  betrayed  the  innocent;  and 
cither  immediately  before,  or,  as  in  more  probable, 
shortly  after  the  crucifixion,  he  threw  down  before  the 
priests  in  the  temple  the  thirty  pieces  he  had  received  from 
them,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  hanged  himself,  Mat  xxm.  6. 

Such  are  the  melancholy  facts  respecting  the  case  of 
Judas;  and  the  question  arises,  How  are  they  to  1* 
accounted  for  !  What  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
theory  of  this  man's  character?  The  common  opinion 
now,  and  in  all  ages,  has  certainly  been,  that  he  was 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  traitor,  and  conse- 
quently an  apostate — one,  who  from  false  motives  had 
originally  joined  himself  to  the  company  of  Jcbus,  and 
who,  when  he  saw  things  turning  out  otherwise  than 
he  expected,  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  secure 
a  little  gain  to  himself  before  all  was  over,  though  at 
the  expense  of  proving  faithless  to  the  Master  and  the 
cause  he  had  liitherto  professed  to  support.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  the  impression  naturally  produced  respect- 
ing him  by  the  language  of  Scripture,  especially  by 
that  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  alone  could  fathom  the 
depths  of  such  a  character.  In  his  very  first  allusion 
to  the  evil  that  was  lurking  in  the  bosom  of  this  dis- 
ciple, he  employed  a  designation,  which  bespoke  the 
nearest  connection  with  the  wicked  one — represented 
him  even  as  an  impersonation  of  the  prince  of  darkness; 
"  he  is  a  devil."  Nor  is  the  expression  scarcely  less 
strong,  which  was  used  in  our  Lord's  last  moments, 
when  in  his  solemn  address  to  the  Father,  he  named 
this  apostle  by  the  emphatic  term,  *'  the  son  of  per- 
dition," Ju  xru  li-thevery  epithet  applied  by  St.  Paul 
to  that  full  development  and  consummation  of  apos- 
tasy which  was  to  appear  in  the  antichrist,  2  Th.  ii.  3. 
Even  this  is  not  all;  for  both  by  our  Lord  himself,  and 
by  the  eleven  afterwards,  Judas  is  associated  with 
those  portions  of  prophetic  Scripture  which  spake 
beforehand  of  the  deep-rooted  enmity  and  treacherous 
behaviour  of  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the  object, 
and  which  was  also  to  find  a  peculiar  culmination  in 
some  one  individual— Judas  Iscariot  is  identified  by 
them  an  that  individual,  Ps.  xlL  9;  Ixix.  »;  dx.  »;  ootop.  with 
Jn.  xlii.  l*;  Ac.  L  1&-21.  He  did  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  discipleship,  in  the  most  intensely  personal  form, 
and  under  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  what, 
in  the  larger  circle,  the  heads  and  rulers  of  the  people 
did — with  spiteful  and  bitter  feeling  betrayed  the  Holy 
One  to  his  enemies—  the  former  to  unbelieving  Jews, 
the  Utter  to  godless  Gentiles. 

These  representations  seem  decisive  enough  as  to  the 
bad  pre  eminence  of  Judas  in  guilt;  they  mark  him 
out  as  one  of  the  most  worthless  and  reprobate  of  men. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  have  felt  disinclined  to  accredit 
this,  unable  to  conceive  how  a  character  so  hardened 
in  iniquity  should  have  formed  itself  no  rapidly,  or  how, 
if  it  had  been  formed,  there  should  have  followed  close 
upon  the  fatal  act  such  bitter  and  intolerable  relent- 
ings.  Hence,  ingenious  and  softening  hypotheses  have 
been  framed.  It  has  been  thought  that  Judas,  while 
basely  yielding  to  the  love  of  filthy  lucre,  possibly  con- 
ceived no  great  evil  might  arise  out  of  his  treachery, 
that  Jesus  might  be  able  to  establish  his  innocence,  nay 
ri«e  higher  by  the  very  ordeal  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected (so  substantially,  Paulus,  Hase,  Winer,  Thiele, 
Ac.)  Latterly  some  have  gone  even  farther,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  policy  rather  than  avarice  was  the  prompt- 
ing influence  in  the  mind  of  Judas;  that  he  wished 
merely  to  force  on  a  crisis  in  his  Master's  affairs,  which 


he  perceived  to  be  suffering  by  undue  delay;  that  he 
expected  thus  to  bring  Jesus  into  a  position  which 

to  quell  opposition,  and  set  up  his  kingdom  in  powtr 
and  glory,  which  being  accomplished,  Judas  of  oonrte, 
whose  boldness  and  sagacity  should  have  done  »ui-h 
good  service,  could  not  but  receive  some  worthy 
acknowledgment  (Xeauder,  Wfcatdy,  De  cjoloery.  Dnbu, 
11  anna,  kc)  Views  of  this  sort,  however,  will  not  stands 
serious  examination.  For,  (1.)  they  are  entirely  hypo- 
thetical. There  is  not  a  word  to  countenance  theni  in 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  narrative;  nor  so  much  as  a  hist 
dropped,  that  Judas  had  auy  thought  of  continuing  LU 
connection  with  Jesus  after  the  fatal  night,  much  lea 
dreamed  of  promoting  by  a  dexterous  stroke  the  inte- 
rest of  his  Master.  If  such  palliation*  existed,  could 
the  inspired  record  have  utterly  ignored  them  ?  (2.)  The 
part  ascribed  to  Judas  is  far  too  subtle,  intricate,  and 

least  degree  probable.  Judas,  like  the  other  disciple*, 
was  a  man  in  humble  life,  and,  as  such,  neither  capa- 
ble of  concocting,  nor  Ukely  even  to  think  of,  any  plan 
which  was  to  depend  for  its  success  on  a  skilful  manage- 
ment of  political  parties,  and  the  violent  movement*  of 
a  public  convulsion.  His  natural  ]M>sition  in  society 
and  his  apostolical  training  formed  no  preparation  for 
such  an  adventurous  project;  and  the  idea  seems  Dot 
less  fanciful  than  groundless.  Besides,  if  such  realU 
had  been  the  object  in  view,  why  the  stipulating  fur 
a  pecuniary  recompense  beforehand;  and  why  agaifl, 
when  the  season  of  remorse  came,  did  the  burn- 
ing agony  connect  itself  so  closely  with  the  ill  gotten 
treasure,  and  the  guilty  work  for  which  it  was  paid! 
This,  surely,  bespoke  something  else  than  the  far- 
reaching  look  of  a  sagacious  and  calculating  piliucian. 
(3.)  The  view,  still  farther,  stands  in  irreconcilable  op- 
position to  the  plain  testimonies  of  Scripture.  Were  it 
well-grounded,  the  difference  between  Judas  and  his 
fellow- disciples  had  been  quite  a  measurable  one;  he 
was  but  a  shade  more  worldly  in  his  aspirations,  and 
less  wise  in  his  procedure,  than  the  rest — while  at  bot- 
tom his  heart  might  be  as  leal  and  his  intentions  as 
good  as  any  of  them.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  when  »c 
turn  to  Scripture.  Then  we  find  no  such  wire-drawn 
distinctions;  he  belongs  to  a  totally  different  class,  sad 
appears  wedded  to  a  rival  interest.  The  others  are  weak, 
indeed,  and  vacillating,  perplexed  and  faint-hearted, 
still  dreaming  of  earthly  prospects  that  are  never  to  be 
realized;  but  he  is  entirely  off  in  a  counter  direction;  the 
spirit  of  love  and  fidelity  have  gone  out  of  his  heart, 
the  spirit  of  the  wicked  one  has  taken  its  place,  render 
ing  him  a  traitor,  an  apostate,  a  son  of  perdition.  If 
we  are  asked,  how  we  can  account  for  such  a  raps! 
growth  and  development  of  evil?  we  ask  in  reply, 
how  can  vou  dispose  of  such  representations!  We 
know  nothing  of  Judas  but  from  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture; and  a  theory  that  would  explain  the  facts  of  bit 
case  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  this  tesunwej. 
is  not  to  explicate  the  difficulties  of  a  character  that 
we  know,  but  to  exhibit  a  character  which  we  have  made 
for  ourselves.  (4.)  Finally,  the  actual  circumstances  <i 
the  case,  when  fairly  taken  into  account,  render  the 
common  view  by  much  the  most  natural  and  consistent 
What  were  those  circumstances!  Judas  stands  all 
along  much  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ,  that  Ahi- 
thophel  did  to  David.  He  is  a  prudent,  active,  «»t!»- 
cious,  but  withal  thoroughly  selfish  and  worldly  ma*. 
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Hi*  religion,  like  other  things,  is  made  subservient  to  1 
his  temporal  interest;  the  godliness  he  cultivates  is  that 
only  which  appears  to  be  conducive  to  gain.  In  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  cause  of  Jesus  he  had,  no  doubt,  to 
count  the  cost;  but  the  evidences  of  marvellous  power 
and  greatness  which  showed  themselves  forth  in  Jesus 
begot  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  safe  adventure,  and 
formed  the  surest  road  to  future  aggrandizement.  A 
change  however  ensued ;  from  the  time  that  J esus  began 
plainly  to  discourage  the  expectations  of  his  followers 
in  respect  to  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  even  to  give 
intimations  of  his  own  sufferings  and  death  {i.t.  from 
near  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  his  ministry »,  a 
recoil  took  place  in  the  minds  of  all  the  disciples,  and 
pre-eminently,  we  may  well  suppose,  in  the  mind  of 
Judas.  Their  faith  now  became  weak  and  inconstant, 
but  that  of  J  udas  altogether  gave  way ;  and  when,  during 
the  closing  months  of  our  Lord's  course,  the  announce- 
ments became  more  distinct,  and  the  signs  altogether 
more  manifest,  of  a  coming  catastrophe,  Judas  resolved 
to  turn  to  account  the  opportunities  he  had.  He 
therefore  commenced  thief,  and  stole  from  the  com- 
mon bag,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  Jn.  xii.  «. 
As  the  l>as©  appetite  was  thus  stealthily  fed,  it  grew  in 
imptriousness,  and  grudged  whatever  seemed  to  take 
from  the  means  on  which  it  had  to  operate.  Hence  it  was 
J  udas  who  chiefly  complained  of  the  expenditure  con- 
nected with  the  |»reciou»  ointment  which  was  poured 
by  Mary  at  Bethany  on  the  person  of  Jesus;  since  if 
turned  into  cash  it  might  have  added  three  hundred 
pence  to  the  resources  at  his  command,  Jn  xii  4.  It  was 
now,  at  last,  that  matters  on  both  sides  visibly  tended 
to  a  crisis.  Not  only  did  Jesus,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  vindicate  the  loving  devotion  of  Mary  and 
rebuke  the  grudging  spirit  of  Judas,  but  he  declared 
his  satisfaction  with  the  anointing  specially  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  to  serve  for  his  burial- perfume — no 
certain,  and  M  near  also,  was  the  period  for  his  succumlv 
ing  to  the  stroke  of  death.  Other  things,  too,  pointed 
pretty  plainly  in  the  same  direction;  for,  instead  of 
improving  the  favourable  moment  which  had  recently 
occurred  at  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  for 
publicly  asserting  hi*  claims  and  erecting  his  throne, 
Jesus  shrunk  back  again  into  comparative  retirement 
— thus  letting  slip  another,  and  what  might  well  seem 
to  be  the  last,  opportunity  for  establishing  his  temporal 
dominion.  How  could  a  man  like  Judas  fail  now 
especially  to  be  conscious  that  he  was  altogether  in  a 
wrong  position  ?  The  game  was  manifestly  up  for  him; 
he  must  somehow  be  out  of  the  concern;  and  since  he 
had  been  so  sharply  taken  up  at  Bethany  respecting  the 
cost  of  the  ointment,  why  should  he  be  scrupulous 
about  the  mode  of  doing  it  ?  If  defeated  of  his  aim  in 
one  direction  he  will  make  up  for  it  in  another.  And 
ao  quitting  his  hold  of  the  good,  he  falls,  in  just  retri- 
bution, under  the  grasp  of  evil;  Satan  goads  him  on 
to  a  compact  with  the  chief- priests,  which  is  presently 
detected  and  exposed  by  the  all -seeing  Master;  and  the 
traitor  and  his  accomplices  are  hurried  forward  with 
precipitate  haste  to  consummate  their  design. 

There  is  nothing  incredible,  or  even  very  singular,  in 
all  this;  it  is  what  in  substance  lias  been  often  repeated; 
and  if  the  downward  progn-N*  was  here  speedier  than 
usual  and  the  culminating  act  more  dreadful,  is  not 
this  amply  explained  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  course  of  iniquity  was  pursued  ?  Who  ever 
thus  under  the  eye  of  such  a  Master,  and  amid 


such  wonderful  manifestations  of  divine  grace  and 
majesty  ?  Clinging  in  spite  of  all  that  was  daily  seen 
and  heard  but  the  more  closely  to  its  iniquity,  the 
of  Judas  must  have  become  hardened  beyond 
in  evil,  as  the  guilt  in  which  it  involved  him 
contracted  the  deepest  aggravation.  And  yet,  when 
the  terrible  act  was  committed,  and  the  bloody  tragedy 
to  which  it  led  rose  fully  on  his  view,  those  same  in- 
fluences could  scarcely  fail  to  come  back  with  vengeful 
power  on  the  troubled  conscience  of  the  traitor,  and 
awake  to  action  the  better  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
slumbered  in  his  bosom.  They  did  so,  as  similar 
though  less  potent  influences  have  often  done  since; 
and  life  itself  became  intolerable  to  him  under  the  re- 
collection of  such  senseless  infatuation  and  amazing 
hardihood  in  crime. 

But  if  the  conduct  of  Judas  himself  be  thus  in  some 
degree  explicable,  how  shall  we  explain  the  conduct  of 
Jesus  in  choosing  such  a  person  into  the  number  of  his 
apostles,  on  the  supposition  that  from  the  first  he  knew 
what  was  in  the  man  I  Important  reasons,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  not  wanting  for  the  procedure,  and  they  are 
not  very  far  to  seek.  The  presence  of  such  a  false 
friend  in  the  company  of  his  immediate  disciples  was 
needed,  first  of  all,  to  complete  the  circle  of  Christ's 
trials  and  temptations.  He  could  not  otherwise  have 
known  by  personal  experience  some  of  the  sharpest 
wounds  inflicted  by  human  pervcrseness  and  ingratitude, 
nor  exhibited  his  superiority  to  the  evil  of  the  world  in 
its  most  offensive  forms.  But  for  the  deceit  and 
treachery  of  Judas  he  should  not  have  been  in  all 
things  tempted  like  his  brethren.  Then,  thus  only 
could  the  things  undergone  by  his  great  prototype 
David,  find  their  proper  counterpart  in  him  who  was 
to  enter  into  David's  heritage,  and  raise  from  the 
dust  David's  throne.  Of  the  things  written  in  the 
Psalms  concerning  him — written  there  as  derived  from 
the  depths  of  David's  sore  experience  and  sharp  con- 
flict with  evil,  but  destined  to  mevt  again  in  a  still 
greater  than  be— few  have  more  affecting  prominence 
given  to  them  than  those  which  relate  to  the  hardened 
wickedness,  base  treachery,  and  reprobate  condition  of 
a  false  friend,  whose  words  were  smooth  as  butter  but 
whose  actions  were  drawn  swords,  who  ate  of  his  meat 
liut  lifted  up  the  heel  against  him.  Other  prophecies 
also,  especially  two  in  Zechariah,  eh.  x.  12,  u;  xiu  «, 
waited  for  their  accomplishment  on  such  a  course  of 
ingratitude  and  treachery  as  that  pursued  by  Judas. 
Further,  the  relation  in  which  this  false  but  ungenial 
and  sharp-sighted  disciple  stood  to  the  rectitude  of 
Jesus,  afforded  an  important  reason  for  his  presence 
and  agency.  It  was  well  that  those  who  stood  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  Saviour  failed  to  discover 
any  fault  in  him;  that  none  of  them,  when  the  hour  of 
trial  came,  could  convict  him  of  sin,  though  the  most 
watchful  inspection  had  been  exercised,  and  the  most 
anxious  efforts  hat!  been  made,  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 
But  it  was  much  more,  that  even  this  bosom  friend, 
who  had  been  privy  to  all  his  counsels,  and  had  seen 
him  in  his  most  unguarded  moments,  was  equally  in- 
capable of  finding  any  evil  in  him;  he  could  betray 
Jesus  to  his  enemies,  but  he  could  furnish  these  enemies 
with  no  proof  of  his  criminality:  nay.  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  in  his  soul,  he  went  back  to  testify 
to  them,  that  in  delivering  up  Jesus,  he  had  betrayed 
innocent  blood.  What  more  conclusive  evidence  could 
the  world  have  had,  that  our  Lord  was  indeed  without 
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spot  and  blameless?  Finally,  the  appearance  of  such  a 
]>ereon  as  Judas  among  the  immediate  attendant*  of 
Jesus  was  needed  as  an  example  of  the  strength  of 
human  depravity -  how  it  can  lurk  under  the  most 
sacred  professions,  subsist  in  the  holiest  company,  live 
and  prow  amid  the  clearest  light,  the  solemnest  warn- 
ings, the  tenderest  entreaties,  and  the  divinest  works. 
The  instruction  afforded  by  the  incarnation  and  public 
ministry  of  the  Son  of  Hod  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete without  such  a  memorable  exhibition  by  its  side 
of  the  darker  aspects  of  human  nature;  the  church 
should  have  wanted  a  portion  of  the  materials  required 
for  her  future  warning  and  admonition;  and  on  this 
account  also,  there  was  a  valid  reason  for  the  calling  of 
one  who  could  act  the  shameful  part  of  J  udas  Iscariot. 

It  otdy  remains  to  notice,  in  connection  with  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  the  two  accounts  given  of  his 
death  and  of  the  disposal  of  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
which  present  some  notable  differences.  St.  Matthew 
simply  tells  us  that  having  thrown  down  the  money  in 
the  temple  before  the  chief -priests,  Judas  went  and 
hanged  himself  (dxifrfaro,  lit.  he  choked  or  strangled 
himself);  that  the  priests  deemed  it  improper  to  put 
the  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  since  it  was 
the  price  of  blood,  but  applied  it  to  the  purchase  of  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  potter's  field  for  the  burial  of 
strangers,  which  hence  became  known  as  the  field  of 
blood,  eh.  xxm  3-s.  But  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts 
it  is  stated  by  way  of  explanation,  in  the  midst  of 
Peter's  speech,  that  Judas  purchased  a  field  with  the 
reward  of  iniquity,  that  Uie  field  was  in  consequence 
called  Aceldama,  or  the  field  of  blood,  and  that  Judas 
himself  falling  headlong  (it  is  not  said  where  or  how) 
burst  asunder  yi  the  midst,  and  his  l>owcls  gushed  out. 
This  statement,  occupying  two  verses,  and  interrupting 
the  thread  of  Peter's  address,  was  evidently  thrown  in 
a*  a  parenthesis  by  the  historian,  for  the  information 
of  people  at  a  distance,  ami  is  so  regarded  by  the  great 
body  of  interpreters.  It  should,  therefore,  lie  viewed 
as  a  representation  taken  from  a  remoter  period  than 
the  account  presented  by  the  other  evangelist,  which 
partly  explains  the  peculiarity  of  its  form.  It  was 
natural  that  in  process  of  time  J  udas  should  be  virtually 
identified  with  the  chief- priests,  to  whom  he  had  sold 
himself  to  do  iniquity,  and  that  he  might  be  regarded 
as  in  effect  doing  what  they  did  with  the  money  that 
accrued  to  him  for  his  share  in  the  foul  transactions 
between  them.  In  other  parts  of  Scripture  we  find 
quite  similar  identifications  (for  ex  Mat  tilt  6  comp  with 

Lu.  vii.  3;  Mar.  i  31  eomp  with  Mat  xx.  20,  alto  Acta  rtl  |fl) .  and 

it  was  the  more  natural  here,  as  in  the  |  '-alms  applied  by 
Peter  to  J  udas  there  was  by  anticipation  the  same  sort 
of  identification  of  the  traitor  and  his  unbelieving  coun- 
trymen. Then,  in  regard  to  what  befell  Judas  himself, 
there  is  no  need  for  going  to  the  extreme  of  Lightfoot, 
who  seems  to  think  the  worst  imaginable  here  hardly 
bad  enough.  He  thinks,  that  while  "  Judas  was  re- 
turning to  his  mates  from  the  temple,  the  devil,  who 
dwelt  in  him,  caught  him  up  on  high,  strangled  him, 
and  threw  him  down  headlong;  so  that,  dashing  upon 
the  ground,  be  burst  in  the  midst,  and  his  guts  issued 
out,  and  the  devil  went  out  in  so  horrid  an  exit.  This 
agrees  very  well  with  the  deserts  of  the  wicked  wretch, 
and  with  the  title  of  Iscariot.  The  wickedness  he  had 
committed  was  above  all  example,  and  the  punishment 
he  suffered  wa«  lieyond  all  precedent."  In  the  present 
day  such  an  explanation  will  hardly  be  deemed  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  laws  of  probability;  nor  is  it  ■ 
The  discrepance  between  the  two  narratives  must  be 
understood  to  arise  from  our  having  the  story  in  frag- 
ments; but  it  is  perfectly  explicable  on  the  ordinary  tup- 
position,  that  the  rope  with  which  J  udas  hanged  lum*af 
broke,  and  he  fell  and  burst  his  abdomen. 

The  question  has  been  often  agitated  whether  .Toda* 
was  present  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  left  the  assembly  before  the  institution  actually  took 
place;  but  with  no  very  decisive  result.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  on  either  side  has  very  commonly  ben 
determined  by  doctrinal  prepossessions,  rather  than  by 
exegetical  principles.  Of  the  three  synoptic  evangelists, 
Matthew  and  Mark  represent  the  charge  of  an  inten- 
tion to  betray  on  the  part  of  Judas,  as  being  broucht 
against  him  between  the  paschal  feast  and  the  supper, 
while  Luke  does  not  mention  it  till  both  feasts  were 
finished;  yet  none  of  them  say  precisely  when  be  left 
the  chamber.  From  this  surely  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  nothing  very  material  depended  on  the  circum- 
stance. If  Judas  did  leave  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  supper,  it  was  plainly  not  because  he  wh 
formally  excluded,  but  because  he  felt  it  to  be  morally 
impossible  to  continue  any  longer  in  such  company. 
As,  however,  it  seems  certain  from  Jn.  xiii.  30.  that 
he  left  the  moment  Jesus  brought  home  the  charge 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  sop,  and  as  it  is  next  to  cer- 
tain that  the  feast  then  proceeding  was  not  that  of  the 
supper,  the  probabilities  of  the  case  (and  we  can  only 
speak  of  such)  must  be  held  to  be  on  the  side  of  hit 
previous  withdrawal.  The  requisitions  of  time,  too, 
favour  the  same  view,  since,  if  Judas  did  not  leate 
till  so  late  as  the  close  of  both  feasts,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  how  he  should  have  had  time  to 
arrange  with  the  chief-priests  for  proceeding  with  the 
arrest  of  Jesus  that  very  night.  The  matter  in  thu 
shape  came  alike  on  him  and  on  them  by  surprue; 
fresh  consultations,  therefore,  required  to  be  held,  fresh 
measures  to  be  adopted;  and  these  necessarily  de- 
manded time,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  some  hour*. 
Altogether  the  probability  of  his  departure  before  the 
institution  of  the  supper  seems  the  greater. 

2.  Jcdah,  "not  Iscariot,"  another  of  our  Lord'i  dit- 
ciple*.    (Ste  J  udk.) 

3.  Jldak,  surnamed  Barsabas.  He  was  a  |wnoa 
of  some  note  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  probably  one 
of  the  eldors  there,  who,  along  with  Silas,  was  chosen 
to  accompany  Paid  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to 
the  church  at  Antioch,  to  explain  to  the  brethren  there, 
and  commend  the  decree  which  had  been  come  to  re- 
specting circumcision.  Judas,  as  well  as  Silas,  •» 
spoken  of  aa  occupying  the  position  or  possessing  the 
gifU  of  a  prophet,  Ac  it  m.  in  the 


is,  so  far  furnished  with  spiritual  endowments,  a*  to  be 
able,  authoritatively,  to  speak  forth  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  whether  or  not  with  reference  to  things  U>  corns- 
After  remaining  for  a  little  at  Antioch  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  His  name  does  not  occur  again  in  N*« 
Testament  history. 

4.  Judas,  a  person  at  Damascus,  in  whose  bow 
Paul  lodged  for  some  time  after  the  memorable  period 
of  his  conversion,  Ac  U.  II.  Whether  this  Jodai  wis  » 
believer  in  Jesus  is  not  said;  but  it  may  be  probably 
inferred  that  be  was,  otherwise  the  continued  so«'0» 
of  Paul  in  his  house  till  Ananias  had  administered  to 
him  the  rite  of  baptism,  could  scarcely  have  takra 
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jibce.  We  are  simply  told  of  hiin  that  ho  lodged  in 
the  street  which  «m  called  Straight.    (Of  Damascus.) 

5.  J i  das  of  Galilee.  Thk  Judas  stood  altogether 
beyond  the  circle  of  Christian  dkcipleship,  and  in  point 
of  time  was  prior  to  any  of  those  already  mentioned, 


of  the  Christian  church.  He  is  simply  referred  to  by 
Gamaliel  in  his  speech  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  as 
having,  in  what  he  calk  "the  days  of  the  taxing." 
drawn  much  people  after  him,  and  perished,  Ac  t.  sr. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Judas  indicated  is  the 
one  who  took  occasion  of  the  census  made  under  IJuiri- 
nus  (or  Cyrenius)  in  the  year  a.D.  (J  [Le.  about  ten 
years  after  the  real  birth-year  of  our  Lord),  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Romans.  He  is  some- 
times styled  Judaa  Gaulouitk,  having  been  a  native  of 
Gamala  (J.«.  Ant.  xtul  i,  Met.  it,  and  the  Galilean,  or  of 
Galilee,  from  having  commenced  his  insurrectionary 
movements  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  only  in 
Josephu.t  that  we  have  any  account  of  his  principles* 
and  proceedings,  and  even  there  the  account  is  some- 
what broken  ami  fragmentary.  According  to  it  Judas 
was,  in  regard  to  state  matters,  merely  a  bold  and 
enthusiastic  Pharisee — a  great  anaerter  of  national 
liberty  and  inde|iendenee — declaring  the  taking  of  an 
assessment  to  I*  an  introduction  to  downright  slavery 
—and  proclaiming  God  alone  to  lw  the  Lord  and  Gover- 
nor of  the  Jewish  jieople.  These  principles,  the  histo- 
rian tells  us,  were  eagerly  embraced  by  many,  and  even 
though  the  disturbances  immediately  raised  by  Judas 
were  soon  suppressed,  yet  the  principles  of  the  party 
long  survived.  JosephuB  even  goes  so  far  as  to  reckon 
J  udas  the  founder  of  a  distinct  sect  or  party  among 
the  Jews,  differing,  however,  from  the  Pharisees  only 
in  the  extent  to  wliich  they  carried  their  views  of  poli- 
tical freedom  (Ant.  xnii.  |,  sect,  e) .  Indeed,  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  principles  of  Judaa  wen- 
perpetuated  in  the  party  who  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  Zealots,  and  who,  by  their  extravagance  and  atro- 
cities, hurried  on  the  final  calamities  and  utter  downfall 
of  the  Jewish  polity  (m»  Lardncr'n  Crclibtlltr,  eh-  Ix.  |o). 

JUDE.  Little  can  be  certainly  affirmed  respecting 
Jnde  or  Judas,  the  writer  of  the  epistle.  The  name 
was  a  common  one;  and  several  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  who  l>ore  it, 

He  deacril.es  himself  as  the  "brother  of  James," 
Jmlei.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  James  re- 
ferred to  was  a  distinguished  man — one  so  well  known 
in  the  church  that  the  naming  of  the  relationship  would 
at  once  identify  the  writer.  Now  there  was  Buch  a 
James  of  special  note  among  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem, 
Ac,  xu.  ITjlv.  13-21;  xxtH;  whom,  too,  St.  Paul  describes 
as  "the  Lords  brother."  0*.  1.  lfr-.  n.  We  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  James 
of  whom  Jude  speaks,  and  consequently  that  Jude 
wan  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  Further,  wo 
find  in  the  <  mspek  these  identical  names  designating 
persons,  there,  too,  called  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  Mat. 
xill  &i;  Mar  t1.3.  We  may  fairly  suppose,  then,  that 
they  were  the  same— the  Jude  of  the  epistle,  and  his 
brother  James. 

It  is  questioned  whether  these  were,  properly  tweak- 
ing, our  Lord's  brothers,  or  (according  to  the  frequent 
larger  use  of  the  term  in  both  Testaments)  his  more 
distant  relatives.  Some  have  imagined  them  Joseph's 
children  by  a  former  wife;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
We  must  rather  accept  one  or  other  branch  of  the  follow 
Vol.  L 


ing  alternative:  they  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
or  eke  they  were  our  Lord's  cousins.  Now  we  find 
that  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  had  a  skter  also  called 
Mary,  and  described  as  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 
Mat.  xxtll  S6;  Mar.  xr. «, 17;  xrl.  I;  Jn  xix  85;  these  being  the 
of  two  of  those  enumerated,  in  the  places  cited 
aliove,  among  Christ's  brethren.  It  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that,  as  there  were  two  sisters  each  called 
Mary,  there  might  be  four  cousins — two  bearing  the 
name  of  James,  and  two  that  of  Joses.  We  must 
therefore  see  if  we  can  collect  any  other  evidence. 
And  there  is  this  strong  presumptive  proof  that  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus  had  no  other  son :  when  the  L>rd 
was  on  the  cross,  he  committed  her  to  the  charge  of 
•John  the  beloved  disciple,  who  took  her  from  that 
hour  to  his  own  home,  Jn.  xix  so,  27.  Joseph  her  hus- 
band,  it  is  to  lie  supposed,  was  then  dead;  but  it  is 
most  improbable  that  if  she  had  sons  of  her  own  she 
would  lie  carried  to  the  house  of  another,  who  was  to 
become  a  son  to  her,  however  dear  and  honoured  tliat 
other  might  lw.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  "  brethren" 
of  Jesus  did  not  yet  believe— a  point  on  which  some- 
thing shall  soon  be  said— the  objection  is  not  sufficient 
as  a  reason  why  she  should  not  dwell  with  them. 


For  his  "brethren"  were  very  shortly  after  in  full 
communion  of  heart  and  spirit  with  Mary  and  the 
apostles,  Ac.  L II  The  whole  matter  fairly  considered, 
the  inference  seems  most  probable  that  the  James  and 
Jude,  called  brothers,  were  our  Lord's  cousins. 

There  k  another  question  more  difficult  to  decide : 
were  they  apostles?  In  the  lkt  furnished  by  St. 
Luke  we  find  (be»>'le8  James  the  son  of  Zehedee) 
"  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  and  "Judas  the  brother 
of  James,"  La.  *L  U,lfl;  Ac.  L 13.  "  Brother"  k  here  in- 
serted in  the  authorized  version;  there  being  an  ellipsis 
in  the  original.  Put  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  thk  is 
the  right  word;  "father"  and  "son,"  the  other  pos- 
sible supplements,  under  the  circumstances,  being  each 
unlikely.  Is,  then,  this  pair  identical  with  that  desig- 
nated our  Lord's  brethren  or  cousins?  James  the 
apostle  is  the  son  of  Alpheus;  and  Mary  the  Virgin's 
sister,  the  mother  of  a  James,  is  the  wife  of  Cleopha*. 
more  correctly  Clopas,  Jn.  xix  25.  Now  Clopas  ami 
Alpheus  are  but  varying  Greek  forms  of  one  Hebrew 
word.  So  that,  even  from  the  designation  of  James  in 
the  apostolic  lists,  it  would  seem  tliat  he  was  identical 
with  the  son  of  the  second  Mary.  There  is  additional 
presumption  from  the  fact,  tliat  the  James  at  Jeru- 
salem takes  a  prominent  part — almost  the  precedenco 
—in  the  council  of  apostles  and  elders,  Ac.xt.i3-»i: 
which  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  done,  had  he 
not  been  an  apostle  himself.  Moreover,  St.  Paul  ranks 
him  with  Peter  and  John  as  a  pillar,  a*.  iL implies 
his  apostolic  pmition,  1  Co.  xt  r;  and  almost  asserts 
it.  Ox.  1. 10.  The  suggestion  tliat  James,  not  being  one 
of  the  twelve,  might  lie  one  of  those  afterwards  like 
Barnabas  accounted  apostles,  is  not  satisfactory. 

Reasons  such  as  those  just  urged  seem  well-nigh 
deckive.  There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  in 
opposition  to  them.  For  neither  James  nor  Jude 
designates  himself  an  apostle,  Ja.  i  l;  Jnde  1.  But  thk 
k  not  of  much  weight.  It  k  true  tliat  St.  Paul,  in 
his  letters  to  various  churches,  always  announces  his 
ajiostlewhip,  except  when  he  joins  others  not  apostles 
with  himself,  FkLLl;  iTl.  L  tt  tTK  L  ti  and  tliat  Peter 
does  the  same.  But  even  Paul  writing  to  Philemon, 
and  John  to  the  elect  lady  and  to  Gaius,  and  yet  1 
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remarkably  to  the     •  •  i   churehes  of  Asia,  drop  the  I  further  been  shown  that  tb 


apostolic  title,  Philc.  1;  2  Jn.  1;  3  Jo.  1;  Re.  t,  4.  And  we 
cannot  in  such  a  matter  argue  from  the  usage  of  one 
writer  to  that  of  another.  But  there  is  a  yet  stronger 
objection.  Our  Lord's  "  brethren"  did  not  believe  in 
him,  Jn.  »ii  5.  And  this  unbelief  was  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  (comp  Mar.  Hi. 21. 
31).  It  was  not  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  the  Pharisees; 
but  possibly  it  was  such  that  persons  to  incredulous 
would  not  have  been  selected  as  apostles.  If,  then, 
James  and  Jude  were  among  the  unbelieving  brethren, 
we  cannot  imagine  them  the  samo  with  the  apostolic 
pair.  But  four  brethren  are  named,  and  also  Misters, 
Mat  xiu.  &5,  be,  Joses,  aud  possibly  Simon,  and  the 
"sisters,"  might  very  well  be  the  person*  designated, 
Mar.iu  31,32;  and  there  is  nothing  in  Jn.  vii.  3,  5,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  confine  the  word  "brethren"  to 
the  four  elsewhere  specially  named.  Relatives  gene- 
rally might  be  intended  there. 

It  is  not  becoming  to  apeak  positively  upon  a  matter 
respecting  which  the  most  learned  and  conscientious 
scholars  have  differed.  While,  therefore,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  James  and  Jude  were  our  Lord's 
cousins,  not  literally  his  brothers,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  the  probability  is  Ktrong  that  they  were  the 
apostles  who  bore  those  names.  The  whole  question  is 
well  argued  by  Dr.  Mill  (Observation*  on  Panth.  Princ  part 
u.  chap  u  sect  3, pp.  219-274,  edit.  iwi).  Dr.  Afford  main- 
tains the  opposite  opinion  (Prolog,  to  KpUtlo  of  St  Janice, 
sect.  L);  see  also  in  this  Diet  at  James  (3).  On  the 
other  hand,  see  Bishop  EUicott's  admirable  note  (Hut. 
Lect.  on  tbo  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp.  07,  M,  2d  edit.) 

Assuming  the  J ude  of  the  epistle  to  be  one  of  the 
apostles,  we  find  that  he  had  two  other  names — 
Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus,  Mat.  x.  3;  Mar.  ill.  i«.  Some 
modern  critics  have  puzzled  themselves  in  regard  to 
these;  but  there  can  surely  be  no  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting the  received  opinion,  that  the  three  appellations 
belong  to  the  same  person.  Of  this  apostle  no  other 
record  is  preserved  in  the  Gospels  than  that  on  one 
occasion  he  addressed  a  question  to  our  Lord,  Jn.  it*.  22. 

But  it  would  not  be  proper  to  omit  the  interesting 
story  told  by  Eusebius,  out  of  Hegesippus,  of  the  grand- 
sons of  Jude,  our  Lord's  brother— that  the  "  brethren" 
were  married  the  Scripture  talk  us,  l  Co.  u.  S  The  em- 
peror Domitian  was  harassed  by  guilty  fear,  like  another 
Herod,  Mat.  II  3,  by  what  he  heard  of  the  coming  king- 
dom of  Christ.  And  so  the  grandsons  of  Jude  were 
placed  before  him,  and  confessed  themselves  of  David's 
seed.  Domitian  inquired  their  |>osition  and  means  of 
living,  and  found  that  they  were  plain  men,  culti- 
vating their  own  piece  of  ground;  and  the  hardness  of 
their  hands  sufficiently  proved  that  they  lived  by  their 
personal  labour.  Questioned  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
they  declared  that  it  was  of  a  spiritual  nature;  for  that 


pr. 


ble  groond  for 


he  in  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  be  the  Judge  of   See  also  the  Laodicean  catalogue,  363  A.D.  (the  authority 


quick  and  dead.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  his 
apprehensions  were  groundless,  dismissed  tlieui  without 
injury;  and  they  lived  till  the  reign  of  Trajan,  hon- 
oured in  the  church  as  confessors  and  relatives  of  tlie 
Lord  (Hist,  E«le*  lib  HL  cap  tlx  xx.)  [j.  a.] 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  It  has  been  explained  in 
the  preceding  article  that  the  writer  of  this  piece  must 
be  taken  to  be  the  brother  of  that  James  who  presided 
over  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  one  of  our  Lord's 
cousins.  This  last  relationship,  however,  the  sacred 
would  not  be  likely  to  put  forward.    It  has 


believing  J  ude  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  name. 

Canonical  authority.— There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  right  of  this  epistle  to  a  place  in  the  in- 
spired canon.  Supposed  evidence  against  it  is  merely 
negative,  and  would  never  have  been  allowed  any 
weight  but  for  the  apparent  citation  of  armcnphal 
writings— a  matter  to  be  afterwards  noticed— and  for 
the  presumed  obscurity  of  the  author.  This,  as  mok 
other  epistles,  is  not  in  the  Peshito  Syriac:  few  of 
the  earlier  writers  mention  it;  and  Eusebius  classes  it 
among  the  arri\ty6fupa — books  not  universally  received 
(Hist.  Koclo*.  lib.  u.  cap  23;  lib.  iii.  cap.  is).  But  ovcr-sgaihiit 
all  this  can  be  placed  a  sufficient  mass  of  positive  proof; 
and  there  are  certainly  as  frequent  references  to  this 
letter  as,  considering  its  brevity,  could  be  expected. 

We  have  the  clear  repeated  testimony  of  Clement  <4" 
Alexandria  (Stromal,  lib.  Ill  cap  2,  p  515,  edit.  Potter; 
lib  HL  cap.  ",p  2W>);  several  verses  <&,  \  u) 
cited  in  the  last-named  place. 

Tertullian  expressly  ascribes  this  production  to  the 
apostle  Jude.  "  Eo  accedit  quod  Enoch  apud  Judaa 
apostehrm  testimonium  postridet"  (De  Hah.  MoL  cap  \p. 
102,  wilt.  Kranek.  IWt). 

Origen  says  that  it  contained  but  a  few  verses,  but 
was  replete  with  the  nervous  words  of  heavenly  grace 
(Comm.  In  Mat.  xiii.  55,  SO,  torn  ill  p  MB.  edit.  Beaed.) 

Jerome  gives  a  candid  attestation !  "  Judas,  hater 
Jaoobi,  parvam  quidem,  qua?  de  septem  cathulicis  est, 
epistohun  reliquit.  Et  quia  de  libro  Enoch,  qui  »p> 
cryphus  est,  in  ea  ass  limit  testimonium,  a  plerisqae 
rejiritur:  tameu  auctoriUtem  vetustate  jam  et  urn 
meruit,  ut  inter  sacras  scripturas  computeturn  (C 
Script.  Ecclea.  cap.  4,  Judaa). 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  testimonies 
might  be  adduced.  More  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
seen  in  De  Wette  (Elnlelt.  V.  T.  aeet.  1*4,  b);  Alford  trn* 
!««.  to  Jude,  sect  11.);  Gausseu  (The  Canon  of  the  Holt  Serif*, 
part  L  book  It.  chap.  t.  aeet.  ft,  T,  *) .  And,  if  any  of  th<~ 
ancient  writers  spoke  at  any  time  doubtfully,  it  wa» 
not  because  they  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle;  but  they  were  at  first  alow,  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  to  allow  it  at  once  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture.  But  the  very  obscurity  of  Jude,  apostle  or  not, 
is  some  argument  in  favour  of  the  work.  A  forger 
would  probably  have  prefixed  a  more  di»tingui*bed 
name,  rather  than  have  fathered  his  composition  on  » 
man  of  whom  the  Scripture  record  says  literally  o->- 
tliing. 

But  there  is  evidence  most  weighty  which  yet  re- 
mains to  be  alleged.  In  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books  we  almost  invariably  find  the  epistle  of 
Jude.  Thus  the  Muratorian  Fragment:  " Epis tola 
sane  Judaa  et  superscripti  Johannis  duo>  in  cathoucj* 
habentur"  (Weatoott  on  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  app  C  p  Sfll 


of  which,  however,  must  be  admitted  to  be  question- 
able); the  Cartlu^inian,  397  A.D.;  and  the  Annetoho 
(Ibid.  pp.  M7-SMI.  and  a  variety  of  others  proceedu^ 
from  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  churches.  It 
is  not  surprising  that,  after  testimonies  like  these,  fc* 
even  among  modern  critics  have  ventured  to  question 
the  authority  of  this  epistle;  which,  it  may  be  added, 
has  been  defended  by  Jessien  (De  i 
Lip*.  lR2l);  and  by  Schott  (Der  I 
Brief  Judk  erWlart,  Erlangeo,  ISS3). 

itylt,  —  The 
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the  writer  had  in  view  is  stated  by  himself.  For  after 
the  inscription,  which  u  of  a  general  cast,  not  singling 
out  any  particular  class  or  local  body  of  Christians,  he 
says  that,  intending  to  write  "  of  the  common  salva- 


tion, '  he  found  himself,  as  it 


compelled  to  utter 


a  solemn  warning  in  defence  of  the  faith,  imperilled  by 
the  evil  conduct  of  corrupt  men,  tot  J.  Possibly  there 
was  some  observed  outbreak  which  gave  the  occasion. 
It  was  not  so  much  depravation  of  doctrine,  as  impurity 
of  practice.  And  the  evil  for  a  while  had  been  work- 
ing in  secret:  "certain  men  crept  in  unawares,"  tor.  4; 
but  now  the  canker  showed  itself.    The  crisis  must  be 


sacred  writer,  in  a  strain  of  impassioned  invective,  de- 
nounces those  who  turned  the  grace  of  God  "  into 
lasciviousness,"  virtually  denying  God  by  disobeying 
his  law.  He  alarms  by  holding  out  three  example*  of 
such  sin  and  its  punishment— the  Israelites  that  sinned 
in  the  wilderness;  the  angel*  that  "kept  not  their  first 
estate;"  and  the  foul  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha, 
T«r.  6-T.  He  next  describes  minutely  the  character  of 
those  whom  he  censures,  and  shows  how  of  old  they 
had  been  prophetically  marked  out  as  objects  of  de- 
served vengeance,  rer.  s-io.  Then,  turning  to  the 
faithful  he  reminds  them  that  the  apostles  had  fore- 
warned  them  that  evil  men  would  rise  in  the  church, 
Mr.  17-19;  exhorts  them  to  maintain  their  own  stead- 
fastness, »er.  20, 21;  and  to  do  their  utmost  in  rescuing 
others  from  contamination,  tit.  a, 23;  and  concludes 
with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  him  who  alone  could 
keep  his  people  from  falling,  »cr.  24,  24  The  whole 
was  thoroughly  applicable  to  a  time  when  iniquity  was 
abounding,  and  the  love  of  many  waxing  cold,  Mat 

XXlT.  12. 

There  is  a  Jewish  tone  perceptible  in  this  epistle; 
not  merely  marking  the  nationality  of  the  writer,  but 
also  evidencing  his  conviction  that  those  he  addressed 
were  familiar  with  Hebrew  history  and  Hebrew  tradi- 
tions, and  likely  to  be  influenced  by  exhortation  based 
upon  them.  Possibly  he  was  then  residing  in  Pales- 
tine. Some  have  imagined  an  Aramaic  cast  in  the 
language,  as  if  there  was  an  Aramaic  original.  But 
the  style  is  certainly  tl.it  of  one  familiar  with  Greek. 
(Sec  D«  WelU,  Rtnlelt.  In  N.  T  »ect  1*4, »). 

The  striking  similarity  of  this  epistle  to  that  known 
as  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  cannot  have  escaped  any 
reader's  attention.    The  relation  between  the  two  will 
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the  reference  to  them  prove  that  the  writer  was  not  an 
apostle  himself.  A  man  perpetually  speaks  of  a  class 
to  which  he  belongs  without  any  indication  in  the 
form  of  his  expressions  that  this  is  the  case.  The 
alleged  citation  of  apocryphal  writings  furnishes  no 
note  of  time.  We  know  too  little  of  their  date,  even 
if  quotation  was  intended,  to  draw  any  conclusion 
therefrom.  Bleek  is  disposed  to  place  this  epistle  after 
the  death  of  James.  His  reason  is  curious:  Judo 
would  otherwise  have  had  no  inducement  to  write  such 
a  letter  (EinUit.  In  N.  T.  p.  467).  No  weight  can  be  allowed 
to  such  an  argument.  It  is  a  very  vague  conclusion, 
then,  which  can  be  reached;  and  we  can  but  say  that 
the  probability  is,  that  Jude  wrote  before  the  polity 
and  city  and  temple  of  the  Jews  had  been  destroyed. 

A  Heidi  trfertnee  toaporryphal  teritintjg. — The  notice 
of  the  contention  of  Michael  with  the  devil  about  the 
ltody  of  Moses,  has  been  said  to  be  borrowed  from  a 
work  called  The  Astumption  of  Motet.  No  such  book, 
however,  is  now  extant.  The  passage,  tot  »,  is  con- 
fessedly difficult  of  interpretation.  Some  would  explain 
it  symbolically,  and  some  believe  it  an  allusion  to  Zee. 
iii.  1,  2.  Taking  it,  however,  as  the  statement  of  a 
literal  fact,  it  can  only  be  reckoned  as  one  of  that  class 
of  statements  which,  unnoticed  by  earlier  sacred  writers, 
are  made  by  later  ones.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  allege 
two  examples.  St.  Paul,  addressing  the  Ephesian 
elders,  cited  as  well  known  to  them  a  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  which  we  do  not  find  recorded  in  any  of  the 
Gospels,  Ac.  xx  sa.  The  same  apostle  mentions  to  Timo- 
thy two  persons  who  withstood  Moses,  2  Ti.  lii  K  Timo- 
thy, of  course,  was  perfectly  aware  who  were  meant. 
We  have  in  these  cases  plain  proof  that,  besides  the 
written  word,  certain  truths  had  l»een  handed  down,  and 
were  generally  known  in  the  church.  They  were  tra- 
dition*, but  not  vain  traditions;  and  there  can  be  no 
more  objection  to  an  inspired  penman's  making  use  of 
these,  than  to  his  statement  of  any  natural  fact  learned 
by  observation  (en.  Pi.  xlit  l;  cIt.  10-23).  The  divine 
Spirit  would  preserve  him  from  chronicling  ermr. 

There  is  something  more  perplexing  in  the  reference 
to  Enoch,  rer.  14,1s.  For  there  in  an  apocryphal  l»ook  yet 
extant,  in  which  Enoch's  prophecy,  as  St.  Judc  gives  it, 
is  to  be  found.  It  was  taken  for  granted  by  early  writers 
who  were  acquainted  with  it,  that  Jude  distinctly  cited 
this.  The  book  had,  however,  in  the  course  of  time  dis- 
appeared; and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  last  century 


be  examined  in  the  article  Peter  (Second  Epistle  op),    that  it  was  discovered  in  an  Ethiopic  version  by  the 

traveller  Bruce.  Some  editions  of  it  have  been  published, 
in  this  country  by  Archbishop  Laurence.  1821,  1833, 
1838;  in  Germany  by  Dillman,  1851,  18f>3.  The  work 
consists  of  revelations  said  to  be  made  to  Enoch  and  to 
Noah.  Its  object  is  to  vindicate  the  action  of  divine 
providence  in  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  world. 
It  is  eloquent,  and  full  of  poetic  vigour  (s««  account  of  tu 
contonU  in  We»Uotf»  Introd.  to  too  Study  of  the  0  cupels,  pp. 
92- 101). 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  hook  of  Enoch 
is  apocryphal.  But  why  should  not  an  inspired  author 
appropriate  a  piece  of  an  apocryphal  writing!  If  it 
was  truth,  why  should  he  not  use  it!  It  is  never  ob- 
jected in  derogation  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  Uith  in 
speech  and  in  writing  he  cited  heathen  authors,  some- 
apostles,  rer  17.    It  by  no  means  follows  that  they  or  ]  times  with  a  ajtecial  reference,  Ac  mil  2S;  1  Co.  xt  .13;  r,% 

r.  23;  Tit  1. 11    And  it  has  l«en  asserted  that  in  various 
I  parte  of  the  New  Testament  there  are  allusions  (if  not 


Late  — There  is  little  to  guide  us  in  determining  the 
time  when  this  letter  was  written.  It  could  not  have 
been  at  a  very  early  period.  The  corruptions  described 
did  not  show  themselves  at  once.  And  yet  they  were 
but  newly  detected.  They  had  not  as  yet  had  "oppor- 
tunity to  ascend  into  the  teacher's  chair.  We  may 
reasonably  believe,  moreover,  that  the  epistle  must  U.> 
dated  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  indeed  pre- 
sumptuous for  us  to  reason  from  our  own  conceptions 
upon  what  an  inspired  writer  would  say;  still,  seeing 
that  St.  Jude  was  recounting  heavy  judgments,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  mention  one  of  the  greatest,  if  it 
had  just  occurred;  more  especially  if  he,  as  suggested 
above,  and  those  ho  addressed,  were  resilient  in  Pales 
tine.    Little  can  be  gathered  from  the  mention  of  the 


most  of  them  were  dead.  The  language  is  fully  appn 
site,  if  they  had  left  Judea,  and  were  preaching  in 


other  lands.    Neither,  it  may  be  olwerved  here,  does  |  formal  citations)  to  several  of  the  books 


j 
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called  apocryphal,  and  to  other  Jewish  productions. 

(8m  UsU  of  iuppo«xi  reference*  In  Unugh's  N.  T.  Quotation*,  pp. 

»«-Sw).  C-onuuon  proverbs,  wo  know,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Scripture  (i  So.  xiir.  IZ; » 1*0.  U.U,  wliere  the 
former  part  :done  of  the  proverb  cited  in  fnuu  the  Old 
Testament).  That  which  is  true  may  very  will  be 
adopted  by  a  writer  under  the  influence  of  the  guiding 
Spirit. 

But  we  are  not  compelled  to  rest  on  argument  of 
this  kind.  There  is  no  decisive  proof  that  St.  Jude 
could  have  seen  the  so-called  book  of  Enoch.  For, 
though  this  has  been  ascriLed  in  part  to  the  Macca- 
liean  times,  anil  is  said  to  have  assumed  its  present  >1i:i|h- 
prior  to  our  Lord's  advent  (wo  Wcatcott,  Introd.  p.  so,  note), 
yet  tins  is  a  theory  on  which  critics  are  by  no  meaus 
agreed.  One  of  the  latest  who  has  investigated  the 
question,  Prof.  Volkmarof  Zurich  (Zuttaehrtft  dor  DeuUch. 
nxirgvnl  Owllwhnft,  lftio),  maintains  that  it  was  composed 
by  one  of  the  disciples  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  in  the  time  of 
the  sedition  of  Darchocheb&s,  about  132  ad.  Dr. 
Alford  is  convinced  by  Volkmar's  arguments,  ami 
infera  hence  that  "the  ls>ok  of  Enoch  was  not  only  of 
Jewish,  but  of  distinctly  antichristian  origin"  (Prolog,  to 
Jude,  p.  We  are  authorized,  then,  in  believing 

that  Jude  was  induced  to  incorporate  into  his  epistle 
the  true  tradition  of  Enoch's  prophecy,  directed,  it  18 
likely,  by  that  |tatriarch  originally  against  the  evil 
generation  destroyed  by  the  flood,  but  of  such  a  com- 


prehensive character  as  really  to  threaten  ungodly 
sinners  through  all  time  with  the  just  vengeance  of  the 
almighty  Judge.  Into  the  book  of  Enoch  this  same 
prophecy  was  introduced — either  from  tradition,  for  it 
must  have  been  well  and  generally  known;  or  from 
this  very  epistle  of  Jude,  which  all  evidence  (as  touched 
above)  goes  to  prove  was  of  an  earlier  date  than  1 32  A.P. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  a  word  upon  ver.  6; 
where  again  a  reference  has  been  supposed  to  the  book 
of  Enoch.  It  is  believed  by  some  writers  that  St 
Jude  means  that  alliance  described,  Go.  rt.  1-4, as  nude 
by  "the  sons  of  God"  with  "  the  daughters  of  men"  (n» 
Alford  in  loc  )  But  the  discussion  of  this  matter  belongs 
rather  to  the  province  of  the  commentator. 

[Tho  epistle  of  Judo,  being  very  short,  has  naturally  last  en 
gagnl  the  attention  of  commentator*  than  larger  hooka.  Bat 
lli.  tv  nro  valuable  exrmsitmu*  of  it,  which  may  lw  onixtlleJ 
with  advantage.  Such  are  thnao  of  Luther,  with  Buffer'*  pre- 
fatory notice,  Argent.  Manton  in  Suntlry  WttUf  Lrttwa, 
4to.  l,.  -7i.l.  lOis;  Jeukyn,  reprinted,  Edinb.  l.Mj.i.  Tbefulloviat 
workii  may  also  be  mention)*!,  Il.WiUim,  Comm.  is  £/■.  Jf>ia,tlo, 
1703;  Sticr,  Prr  Bri'.f  Jutltt  avt-jtttyt,  Sto,  lbjo;  and  Una*  of  Jot- 
aien  and  Hchott,  referred  to  above.]  [i,  a.) 

JUDE'A,  sometimes  also  in  authorized  version  Jfwbt 
(Jn.  vii  i),  properly  signifies  the  southernmost  of  the  three 
later  divisions  of  Palestine.  Its  boundaries  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Joseph  us  (Bell.  Jud.  III.  J,*):  "In  the  limits  of 
Samarin  and  Judea  lies  the  village  Anuath,  which  is 
also  named  Boroeos.  This  is  the  northern  lwundary 
of  Judea.    The  southern  parts  of  Judea,  if  they  be 


I J31  |      Tho  Desert  of  Judi-a  lietwecn  Masnda  and  Zuwelrah,  with  a  dlirtont  glimpse  °'  U>e  VmA  Sen.   Van  i!c  Velle,  Le  Tayn  iTInatt 


measured  lengthways,  are  Itounded  by  a  ullage  adjoin- 
ing to  the  confines  of  Arabia.  The  JewB  that  dwell 
there  call  it  Jardan.  However,  its  breadth  is  extended 
from  the  river  Jordan  to  Joppa.  ....  Nor  indeed  is 
Judea  destitute  of  such  delights  as  come  from  the  sea, 
as  its  maritime  places  extend  as  far  as  Ptolemais."  In 
other  words,  Judea  may  \m  said  to  extend  from  Samaria 
on  the  north  to  the  desert  of  Arabia  Petnra  on  tho 
south,  and  from  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  on  the  east 
to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west. 

We  first  find  the  name  Judea  in  Ear.  v.  8,  and  Jewry 
in  Da.  v.  13.  They  are  substituted  fur  "Judah,"  or 
"the  land  of  Judah,"  concurrently  with  the  gradual 
change  of  the  Hebrew  m  w  mto  the  Syriac  «ivv-  They 

T 

are  constantly  to  bo  found  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  are 


invariably  used  in  the  New  Testament.  Generally 
speaking,  when  the  tribe  is  named  we  find  Judah:  for 
the  district  or  province  which  in  later  times  occupied 
the  ancient  possessions  of  Dan,  Judah,  Simeon,  and 
Benjamin,  the  name  J udea  is  employed. 

Apart  from  Jerusalem,  Judea  occupies  but  a  small 
part  of  New  Testament  history.  We  read  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  born  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea.  and 
living  in  tho  adjoining  deserts  until  the  time  of  hi* 
showing  unto  Israel ;  but,  besides  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  only  two  of  its  cities  and  villages,  as  far  at 
we  know,  were  tracked  by  the  footsteps  of  our  I>*d 
himself  —  Bethlehem,  the  inhospitable  scene  of  hi*  in- 
fancy; Bethany,  the  friendly  home  of  his  last  days  oa 
earth.  1 1  may  be  that  the  passage  mentioned  above, 
Jn.  rU.1,  gives  the  key  to  this  desertion  of  David's  tribe 
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by  David's  Son.  "The  Jews  sought  to  kill  Mm,"  so 
he  would  not  walk  in  Jewry;  but  in  distant  Galilee, 
and  even  in  unfriendly  Samaria,  most  of  his  mighty 
works  were  done.  On  this  see  Galilke  iCoI'ntky  or). 
And,  strangely  enough,  ttiis  land  of  Judea,  thus  un 
Illumed  by  the  Saviour's  footsteps,  is  in  point  of  scenery 
the  least  attractive  district  of  Palestine.  To  the  eye 
of  one  who  enters  it  from  the  north,  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  forests  of  Lebanon  or  Gilead,  the 
hills  of  Galilee,  the  wide  expanse  of  Gcnnesaret,  or  the 
deep  valleys  and  fertile  plains  of  Samaria.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  he  who  approaches  from  the  south  |ia*ses 
imperceptibly  fn>m  the  desert  into  the  midst  of  the 
country;  and  while  he  loses  the  graudeur  of  Sinai, aud 
the  rocky  desolation  of  Petra,  he  finds  instead  none  of 
the  beauty  of  a  civilized  country.  The  hills  are  low 
and  conical,  uniform  in  shape  even  to  weariness;  the 
vegetation,  save  in  early  spring,  is  dry  and  parched; 
the  valleys  are  broad  and  featureless.  Everywhere 
are  signs  tliat  the  bud  of  com  aud  wine  and  oil  is  be- 
come desolate.  The  fenced  cities  and  villages  surmount 
the  hills,  but  they  are  in  ruins;  the  terraces  where 
once  were  vineyards  aud  cornfields  can  l>e  traced  along 
the  mountain  Bides,  but  they  are  neglected;  wells  and 
pools  of  water  are  to  Ite  found  in  every  valley,  but  there 
is  none  to  drink  of  them.  The  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
is  fulfilled:  " the  cities  of  Judah"  are  "a  desolation 
without  inhabitant,"  Jo.  xxxiv  22.  Nor  is  the  scenery  of 
the  wild  and  rocky  region  which  borders  the  Dead  Sea 
more  attractive.  Grand  and  striking  as  it  is,  the  moun- 
tains rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  feet,  the  val- 
leys tilled  with  huge  calcareous  houldcnt  in  every  variety 
of  form,  it  was  better  suited  to  afford  a  hiding-place  to 
David,  when  hunted  as  a  partridge  by  Saul,  and  to  be 
the  alsxle  of  the  Baptist  during  his  early  years,  than  to 
be  frequented  by  the  gentle  loving  Saviour.  Some  idea 
of  the  character  of  this  wilderness  of  Judea  may  In- 
formed from  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a  scene  be- 
tween Masada  and  cz  Zuwcirah.  [C,  T.  M.] 

JUDGES.  Much  that  might  liave  been  said  aU>ut 
these  officers  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  will  fall  to 
Ihj  stated  more  conveniently  in  the  article  ou  the  book 
of  Judges.  A  few  things,  however,  may  here  be  men- 
tioned separately. 

There  were  of  course  judges  among  the  Israelites  in 
the  sense  in  which  such  |>ersons  are  to  be  found  in 
every  nation.  It  ap|>ears  from  Ex.  xviii.  that  Moses 
was  the  great  aud  only  regular  judge  after  the  people 
camu  out  of  Egypt;  but  that  he  introduced  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  inferior  judicatures,  with  an  appeal 
finally  to  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  any 
hard  case  before  God.  This  arrangement,  which  was 
made  on  gmtalotfical  principles,  among  tens  aud  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  seems  to  have  been  modified,  with 
a  regard  to  torality  as  the  leading  principle,  after  the 
people  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  Moses  himself  before  he  left 
the  world,  1K>.  is,  "Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates  whieh  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  throughout  thy  trilies;  and  they  shall  judge 
the  jieople  with  just  judgment."  And  the  Levites  seem 
to  have  had  much  to  do  with  these  tribunals,  since  they 
were  the  very  men  who  made  the  law  of  God  their 
study,  IH)  xtfl.  &-13.  Thus  we  read  in  David's  days  f>f 
six  thousand  who  were  set  apart  to  be  officers  and 
judges,  1  Ch.  Miii.  i.  Pmliably  they  acted  along  with  the 
l.ical  magistrates,  the  elders  of  every  city;  who  are  very 


'  frequently  described  as  sitting  in  the  gates  of  the  city, 
I  and  executing  judgment  there.    We  find  these  Levite* 


also  in  Jehoshaphat's  tribunals,  *  ch.  xlx.  s-n. 

But  there  is  a  restricted  technical  sense  of  the  word 
judgt,  in  which  it  means  that  officer  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Hebrew  state  in  the  intermediate  period 
between  the  times  of  Moses  aud  Joshua  and  those  of 
the  kings.  We  cannot  determine  much  from  the  name 
judges,  which  is  in  Hebrew  the  participle  of  the  verb 
u:r;  though  some  writers  have  attributed  to  this  word 

-  T 

a  very  wide  meaning  (coui|>are  2  Sa.  xviii.  lit,  where 
our  version  renders  it,  "the  Lord  hath  arengtd  him  of 
his  enemies"),  iu  contrast  with  another  won  I  commonly 
translated  "to  judge,"  pn,  so  that  they  understand 

this  title  of  office  as  describing  a  hcl|ier  or  protector. 
We  should  prefer  to  keep  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word,  considering  how  the  "righteous  acts"  and  the 
"righteousness"  of  the  Lord  are  liound  up  with  the 
welfare  aud  deliverance  of  his  people,  Ju.  r.  11;  U  xl».  »; 
11.  M|  so  that  inexact  and  cureless  expositors  have 
merged  the  proper  meaning  of  this  word  "righteous- 
ness" also  into  the  general  one  of  safety  or  victory. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  much  alwut  their 
office  from  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth,  in  which 
we  read  of  sutfttt*  [or  tufth*\,  obviously  the  latinized 
form  of  the  Hebrew  'im,  as  in  fact  the  original 
word  has  been  found  on  an  inscription.  Livy  indeed 
calls  them  judirr*  (xxxtii.  ■*©>,  and  he  compares  then- 
position  to  that  of  the  consuls  at  Uome  (xxs.  7),  and  he 
mentions  the  existence  of  such  officers,  as  characteristic 
of  the  Punic  or  Phoenician  system— at  Gades,  for 
instance  (xxull.  3;).  Josephus  also  (Agniiut  Aploa,  i.  21) 
mentions  a  time  at  which  there  were  no  kings  in  Tyre, 
but  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  JuauTai-  » 
Greek  wonl  derived  fnmi  the  common  term  for  justice. 
Put  all  tliis  does  not  determine  their  |*>sition  in  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth.  It  does  not  even  settle  the 
preliminary  question  wliether  the  office  was  intended 
to  1*2  ordinary  or  extraonlinary — that  of  the  highest 
magistrate  in  the  republic,  by  whom  the  confederate 
twelve  tribe*  were  to  have  been  preserved  iu  unity;  or 
that  of  the  man  raised  up  in  an  emergency  to  restore 
independence  aud  order  and  religious  purity.  It  is 
even  uncertain  how  far  the  judges,  so  called,  were  in 
the  habit  of  judging  the  people  in  our  sense  of  the 
word;  though  we  think  they  did.  Eor  this  seems  to 
be  expressly  attributed  to  Deborah,  Ju.  lr.  6(  as  it  is  to 
Samuel,  1  S*.  »li  li-oll.  3;  so  that  the  presumption  is  iu 
favour  of  all  of  them  acting  so,  unless  the  contrary 
can  be  shown;  and  judging  always  has  been  a  great 
|mrt  of  the  office  of  kings  ami  magistrates  in  the  East 
(compare  2  Ch.  xxvi.  21,  Jotham  as  viceroy  judging 
the  people  of  the  laud).  Moreover,  if  this  is  denied  to 
have  been  their  work,  we  have  no  notion  what  was 
the  occupation  of  those  judges  in  connection  with 
whom  we  have  no  accounts  of  servitudes  or  wars;  for 
instance,  it  is  said  that  Tola  "judged  Israel  twenty 
and  three  years,  and  died,"  ch  x  S. 

To  each  individual  of  those  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  judges,  the  name  is  not  expressly  applied;  but 
it  is  given  to  them  in  general  by  the  prophet  Nathan 
in  a  review  of  tl»e  period,  2  s*  oi  II;  as  it  is  in  the  pre- 
liminary statement,  J*.  U.  a*4  aow  Ac  xiti. ao.  An- 
other title  whieh  seems  t<>  lie  given  to  the  onler  of 
judges  in  the  last  verse  of  Ohadiah  is  that  of  saviours, 
which  title  is  given  directly  to  the  two  first  in  the 
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l«ook  c.f  Judges,  ch  HL  »,  i.v,  and  in  general  it  is  said,  eh.  1  land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua.  It  was  itaelf  a  period  « 
u.  is,  that  "the  Loni  raised  up  judges  which  saved   tainJy  of  much  taielettnett  and  ignorance.    But  the 


them  out  of  tho  liaud  of  those  that  spoiled  them."  !  lawlessness  was  less  than  would  appear  to  a  burr 
Sharagar  and  Gideon  and  Tola  are  also  said  to  have  reader,  if  we  remember  that  the  servitudes  lasted  onb 
tared  Israel,  ch.  in  St;  tI  is;  tU.  7;  x  1;  while  in  the  disas-  111  years  out  of  the  390  of  which  we  have  an  Seconal 
trous  period  before  Jephthah  was  raised  up,  God  de-  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  during  the  great  part  of 
clared  tliat  he  would  not  tart  the  people  any  more,  but  which  the  land  was  quiet  and  orderly ;  so  that  this 
would  leave  them  to  be  saved  by  the  gods  whom  they  I  book  is  very  much  a  record  of  the  diseases  of  the  bodv 
had  chosen  for  themselves,  ch.  x.  is,  n,  and  finally,  it  is  '  politic,  as  Jahn  has  expressed  it  in  his  Utbrtv  CW 
said  that  Samson  began  to  tart  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  .  montcealth,  while  the  years  of  health  are  passed  over 
the  Philistines,  ch  iffl  &.  This,  however,  is  less  plain  to  almost  in  silence.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  rail  that 
the  reader  of  our  English  Bible  than  it  might  be;  because   an  age  of  ignorance,  in  which  a  young  man  of  Succoth, 

whom  Gideon  caught  without  any  selection,  was  able 
to  write  (as  properly  rendered  in  the  margin  i  to  han 
the  princes  and  elders  of  the  town  to  the  number  of 


our  translators  have  preferred  the  word  "deliver"  in 
almo.-t  every  instance,  and  often  without  even  noticing 
the  strict  rendering  in  the  margin.   The  origin  of  their 

authority  must  in  all  cases  be  traced  ultimately  to  I  seventy  -seven  persons.    Neither  are  there  any  falmlmu 


Jehovah,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  theocracy. 
And  thus  Nathan  said  to  David,  in  the  name  of  God, 


.  So.  tU  t,  '•  In  all  the  pis 


wherein  I  have  walked 


with  all  the  children  of  Israel,  spake  I  »  word  with  any 
of  the  tribes  (in  Chronicles  it  is  explained  by  substitut- 
ing the  word  "judges")  of  Israel,  whom  J  commanded  to 
feed  my  people  Israel,"  &c.  Yet  this  might  not  prevent 
differences  of  detail  in  the  manner  of  the  appointment. 
In  Ju.  ii.  16,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  "the  Loni 
raited  up  judges  ;"  as  we  find  him  from  time  to  time  cal- 
ling the  most  eminent  of  them  by  a  special  gift  of  his 
Spirit  to  them,  ch.  Hi.  10;  rl.  .14;  xt.  JO;  xtu  as.  We  find  one, 
Barak,  nominated  by  a  prophetess,  who  was  herself  ac- 
knowledged as  the  judge  of  Israel— a  solitary  instance  of 
female  administration,  ch.  it,  6,0.  Of  others  it  is  simply 
said  that  they  arote,  ch.  x  1,  3.  And  in  Jephthah's  his- 
tory we  have  a  clear  instance  of  popular  election,  eh.  x.  it, 
si.  s,  s;  though  he  was  also  called  by  the  Spirit.  There 
is  nothing  said  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
judges  retained  their  office,  until  the  case  of  Gideon; 
and  his  refusal  to  rule  over  the  people,  ch.  Till  1%  M,  has 
been  interpreted  by  some  to  mean  that  he  retired  into 
private  life  after  having  delivered  his  country  from  its 
enemies.  But  even  those  who  hold  such  an  opinion 
agree  that  the  judge  would  receive  great  deference, 
and  have  much  indirect  influence  over  the  people. 
From  Gideon's  time  and  forward,  however,  there  is 
some  trace  of  a  more  consolidated  government;  for  the 
years  of  the  judge's  administration  are  always  given; 
and  of  Eli  and  Samuel  it  is  said  in  explicit  terms  that 
they  judged  the  people  till  the  day  of  their  death, 


narratire*  in  the  history  analogous  to  the  Grecian 
stories  of  gods  and  demi-gods  in  their  heroic  period. 
The  only  individual  in  whom  the  most  irreverent  critics 
have  pretended  to  find  an  analogy  is  Samson;  and  their 
supposition  shows  how  ill  they  understand  his  character 
and  work.  And  finally,  there  is  no  political  rcsem- 
oiance  oetween  tne  tireeK  aiio  tne  iicorew  inst-iru1* 
The  commencement  of  the  Greek  heroic  period  intro- 
duces to  us  a  multitude  of  |>etty  kingdoms,  and  at  it* 
termination  we  find  these  transformed  into  republics. 
But  in  the  Hebrew  history  we  have  a  well-arraixpr>i 
republican  form  of  government  before  any  judpe*  xrr 
mentioned;  and  at  its  close  the  confederated  republic* 
are  seen  to  be  drawn  closer  together  under  a  cotutita- 
tional  monarchy.  [o.  c.  M.  D.] 

JUDGES,  THE  BOOK  OF.  This  lwok  imme 
diately  follows  that  of  Joshua,  and  immediately  pre- 
cedes those  of  Samuel,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  He. 
brew  Bible,  from  which  our  English  arrangement 
deviates  to  a  slight  extent  by  inserting  the  little  trek 
of  Ruth  at  the  end  of  Judges,  on  account  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  which  subsists  between  them.  The 
chronological  relation  of  these  books  correspond*  »ilh 
the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  The  subject* 
noticed  in  this  article  may  lie  distributed  under  fire 
divisions;  the  name  and  the  object  of  the  l>o.,k;  the 
analysis  of  its  contents;  the  chronology  of  the  periid: 
the  unity  of  the  composition;  and  the  authorship, 
date,  etc. 

Xame  and  oltjtct. — In  the  original  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  translations,  this  book  bears  the  name  of 
Judges;  and  this  name  has  obviously  been  given  to  it 


l  8a  It  is;  tU.  15;  though  in  Samuel's  case  this  is  remark- 
able, considering  that  Saul  had  been  anointed  to  be   liecause  relating  the  transactions  connected  with  the 
king.    Moreover,  in  Gideon's  time  the  offer  which  the  j  deliverance  and  government  of  Israel  by  the  men  who 
people  made  to  him  evinces  an  inclination  for  a  here-    bear  this  title  in  the  Hebrew  polity.    This  much  » 
ditary  office;  and  his  son  Abimelech  assumed  that  one 
or  other  of  Gideon's  family  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  acknowledged  as  ruler  over  Israel,  Jo.  Ix  1-3. 


But  of  this  there  is  no  further  trace  until  Samuel 
associated  his  sons  with  himself  as  judges,  1 8a.  »m  i — 
an  act  which  precipitated  the  change  to  a  hereditary 
kingdom. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  some  writers  to  speak 
of  the  period  of  the  judges  among  the  Hebrews  as 
being  like  the  heroic  period  in  Grecian  history.  Ex- 
cept for  tlie  circumstance  that  the  judges,  in  several 
instances  at  least,  were  heroes,  there  is  no  foundation 
on  which  the  parallel  can  lie  rested.  It  was  a  period 
succeeding  one  of  distinct,  well-regulated  legislation— 
the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  p?ople>  according  to  their  constitution  in  the 


obvious,  whatever  opinion  be  adopted  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  office.  But  there  are  many  connderitinnf 
which  make  us  certain  that  this  book  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  mere  history  of  the  period  lictween  Joshua  and 
Samuel.  We  are  convinced  by  these  that  the  author 
has  given  us  the  plan  of  his  work,  ch.  il  ii.ic,  in  which 
he  sums  up  the  lessons  which  the  record  of  the  periid 
has  been  meant  to  teach:  the  calling  of  Israel  to  l>e  the 
Lord's  people,  with  all  the  advantages  and  instruction* 
necessary  for  their  situation;  their  rebellious  and  id«l» 
trous  behaviour;  the  chastisements  which  followed  upt 
disobedience,  namely,  loss  of  independence  and  related 
evils;  their  repentance  and  return  to  the  Lord:  hi> 
mercy  in  raising  up  judges  to  deliver  and  reform  them: 
and  their  renewed  disobedience  when  the  judge  *»» 
dead,  followed  by  the  aam< 
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The  book  gives  ua  glimpses  of  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  time  of  their  early  youth  a*  a  nation  until  their 
adult  age;  but  only  glimpses  for  enabling  us  to  study 
this  one  subject — their  self- education  in  the  law  of  tlie 
Lord,  at  one  time  neglected,  at  another  resumed,  and 
the  fabe  and  true  progress  which  thus  continually  alter- 
nated during  their  time  of  greatest  liberty  and  roost 
decisive  formation  of  national  character.  The  national 
aspect  of  their  character  does  certainly  very  much  pre- 
dominate; but  ever  and  again  we  notice  the  root  of  this, 
the  individual  character  in  relation  to  the  fear  of  God. 
As  a  whole,  the  people  surely  made  progress  during 
the  time  that  they  possessed  their  liberty  along  with 
the  law  of  God.  And  yet  this  book  makes  it  evident 
that  the  progress  was  very  slight,  every  advance  being 
retarded,  if  not  neutralized,  by  a  retrogression.  The 
true  object  of  the  book  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  to 
exhibit  the  theocracy,  the  presence  and  working  of  God 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  people,  though 
the  name,  "  the  book  of  Judges,"  is  taken  from  one 
remarkable  effect  or  manifestation  of  this,  because  he 
raised  them  up  judges  to  deliver  them.  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  we  must  observe,  (I.)  That  the  history 
takes  for  granted  the  existence  and  authority  of  the 
law  of  Moses  among  the  people.  An  able  and  sugges- 
tive essay  in  liengstenberg's  A  uthenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch disposes  of  many  apparent  exceptions  and  viola- 
tions in  regard  to  jiersons,  places,  times,  and  ordinances, 
of  which  advantage  had  been  taken  by  unbelievers  as  a 
means  of  assaulting  tlte  common  belief  in  Moses  as  the 
writer  of  the  Pentateuch;  although  his  hypothesis  of 
the  chronology  encourages  him  to  look  upon  the  book 
too  much  as  an  outward  political  record.  (2. )  That  the 
political  events  are  subordinated  to  those  which  are 
moral  and  spiritual.  One  striking  exam|Je  of  this 
occurs  in  Gideon's  history,  where  the  narrative  is  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with  him  and  his  three  hun- 
dred men,  who  did  indeed  win  the  moral  victory,  and 
were  God's  chosen  instruments  for  delivering  Israel. 
Now  reason  suggests  the  probability  of  greater  achieve- 
ments, physically  or  politically  considered,  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  at  the  battle  in  which  Oreb 
and  Zeeb  fell;  and  this  presumption  is  confirmed  by 
Gideon's  own  testimony,  ch  riii.  2,3,  and  by  the  reference 
of  a  subsequent  inspired  writer,  Is.  x.  *.  Yet  this 
Ephraiinite  victory  is  noticed  merely  in  a  brief  and 
almost  incidental  manner  in  the  body  of  the  history. 
(3.)  That  historical  events  and  civil  advantages  are 
traced  to  the  purjioses  <>f  the  Lord.  Tims  his  leaving 
some  of  the  nations  in  Canaan  was  at  once  a  means  of 
teaching  Israel  the  necessary  art  of  war,  and  an  occa- 
sion of  proving  them  whether  they  would  walk  in  the 
Lord's  ways  or  not,  since  faith  and  holiness  were  as 
necessary  as  courage,  if  the  Israelites  were  to  prevail 
in  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence;  and  so  also  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  nations,  and  the  proof  to  which  Israel 
was  subjected  in  reference  to  them,  were  themselves 
a  consequence  of  Israel's  sin  and  sloth,  ch.  ii  a>;  m.  4. 
(4.)  That  the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  mainly  chrono- 
logical; and  yet  two  long  accounts  are  thrown  in  at  the 
end,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  because  of  their  rela- 
tion not  merely  to  the  early  period  at  which  the  events 
occurred,  before  any  judge  had  been  rawed  up,  but  to 
the  whole  period  of  the  judges.  They  throw  light  upon 
the  condition  of  the  people  through  the  entire  duration 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  book,  and  show  us  the  work- 
ings of  that  degeneracy  (the  one  in  regard  to  religion, 


the  other  in  regard  to  practical  morality),  which  was 
continually  calling  down  chastisements,  and  yet  con- 
tinually checked  by  these,  so  that  the  people  returned 
to  the  Lord  their  God  who  smote  them.  And,  (5.)  That 
the  sixe  of  the  book  is  so  small,  considering  the  long 
period  of  time  which  it  embraces;  thus  contrasting  with 
the  full  systematic  accounts  of  the  earlier  book  of 
Joshua  and  the  later  books  of  Samuel.  Nay,  the  his- 
tory of  the  judges  themselves  is  given  in  some  instances 
so  much  at  large,  and  in  others  so  briefly,  that  no  ex- 
planation can  be  offered  by  those  who  suppose  that  it 
is  a  connected  history.  For  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon 
the  compiler  being  at  a  loss  for  materials,  while  we 
read  the  details  about  Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon  and 
Abiinelech,  Jephthah,  Samson,  and  the  remote  times 
and  obscure  localities  to  which  the  appendix  relates; 
whereas  the  prominence  assigned  to  certain  judges  is 
easily  explained  by  a  correct  analysis  of  the  book,  which 
point*  them  out  as  persons  whose  history  is  intended  to 
arrest  attention,  on  account  of  the  position  which  they 
occupied  in  critical  times. 

A  nalyiit. — The  book  of  course  is  universally  admitted 
to  consist  of  three  great  parts — an  introduction,  an 
appendix,  and  the  body  of  the  work.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  appendix,  from  eb.  xtU.  to  ch.  xxl ,  con- 
taining two  narratives:  first,  of  Micah's  gods,  which 
were  carried  off  by  those  Danites  who  settled  in  the 
north;  and  next  of  the  abominable  outrage  at  Gibeah, 
and  the  severity  with  which  it  was  punished.  But 
there  has  been  some  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  place  at  which  the  introduction  ends.  Yet  the 
most  natural  division  is  certainly  at  ch.  in.  6,  where 
Keil  has  placed  it;  for  what  is  mentioned  previously  is 
not  at  all  in  the  way  of  regular  history,  but  is  either 
preliminary  information  on  certain  points  requisite  to 
1m-  known,  or  else  general  statements  which  give  a  key 
to  the  course  of  the  history  properly  so  called,  and  to 
the  writer's  mode  of  presenting  it  The  first  chapter 
is  chiefly  geographical,  containing  a  statement  of  what 
the  several  tribes  had  done  or  failed  to  do;  the  second 
chapter,  together  with  tike  opening  verses  of  the  third, 
are  predominantly  moral  and  reflective-,  or  otherwise, 
the  first  gives  the  political  relations  of  Israel  to  the 
Canaanites;  and  the  second  gives  the  religious  relation 
of  Israel  to  the  Lord.  Some  have  said,  Hengstenberg, 
for  instance,  that  the  first  chapter  presents  a  view  of 
the  events  before  Joshua's  death,  and  that  the  second 
i  narrates  the  death  itself  and  the  events  which  followed 
I  it.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  this,  which  might  be 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  previous  statement,  cannot 
be  shown  to  involve  any  inaccuracy,  for  the  reasons 
already  suggested  in  the  article  on  Joshua.  On  this 
supposition,  the  account  in  Jos.  xxiv.  is  the  last  act  of 
his  public  life;  whether  he  formally  resigned  office  or 
not.  is  a  matter  about  which  we  have  no  information: 
but  he  did  so  practically;  and  the  elders  who  overlived 
him,  and  in  whose  days  the  people  continued  to  serve 
the  Lord,  carried  on  their  administration,  jterhaps 
chiefly  during  his  natural  life,  and  dropped  into  the 
grave  very  soon  after  their  leader  and  associate  in  arms 
and  administration. 

There  are  difficulties  in  arranging  the  chronology  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Judges  on  any  hypothesis;  but  they 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  least  if  we  proceed  straight 
forward,  making  the  order  of  time  and  of  narration  the 
same.  And  since  the  opening  words  are,  "Now,  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,"  and  sine 
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tioned  in  this  chapter  which  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  it  has  been  a  common  opinion,  even 
among  the  jauntiest  critics*,  that  Joshua  is  not  the 
author  of  tlie  l>ook  which  bain  his  name.  But  we 
prefer  to  think  that  he  is  the  author,  till  some  stronger 
reason  to  the  contrary  has  l>een  |tres«utcd;  and  we  do 
not  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  order  of  time  is 
the  same  as  the  order  of  narration  in  this  chapter, 
wldch  is  confessedly  not  a  chronological  but  a  geogra- 
phical table.  And  this  view  has  licen  taken  by  our 
translators,  who  introduce  the  pluperfect  tense  at  ver.  8. 
By  this  scheme  the  course  of  events  would  be  somewhat 
as  follows.  After  wars  had  been  carried  on  by  single 
tribes,  to  which  the  book  of  Joshua  has  borne  witness, 
on  the  death  of  that  leader,  the  question  was  put  to 
the  Lord,  "Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against  the  Oanaaii- 
itea  first  to  fight  against  them?"  But  perhaps  local 
and  temporary  jealousies  interfered  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Judah,  to  whom  God  assigned  the  foremost 
place;  just  as  similar  feelings,  after  the  great  Persian 
invasion,  kept  the  several  states  of  Greece  apart  from 
Athens,  though  tlic  leading  place  had  been  assigned  to 
her.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  appearance  of  combined 
action  among  the  tribes;  only  the  feeble  tribe  of  Simeon 
went  with  Judah,  on  condition  of  a  corresponding  ser- 
vice to  themselves.  The  two  tribes  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  in  ending  which  they  took  vengeance 
on  Adonibezek,  "  and  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  he  died."  Yet  this  sentence  might  have 
been  readily  misunderstood,  as  if  his  own  people  had 
brought  him  there;  for  it  was  a  well-known  heathen 
city,  as  is  expressly  said,  ver.  St.  Therefore  a  digression 
to  an  earlier  time,  ver  s,  explains  that  Judah  had  already 
taken  Jerusalem  by  their  own  unaided  anna.  From 
this  earlier  point  of  time  the  narrative  now  proceeds  to 
tell  what  more  the  single  trilie  of  Judah  had  done,  these 
being  the  conquests  to  which  Joshua  has  made  reference 
with  tliat  brevity  which  suite  his  narrative  of  the  first 
conquest  and  division  of  the  b»nd.  And  the  early  date 
of  this  entire  paragraph  is  evinced  by  the  closing  sen- 
tence, ror.  is,  about  the  Kenites  "coming  up  out  of  the 
city  of  palm-trees  with  the  children  of  Judah  into  the 
wilderness  of  Judah,"  which  must  have  happened  either 
on  the  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  or  on  occasion  of 
Judah  first  coming  from  the  united  camp  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  allotted  portion;  unless  we  agree  with 
those  critics  who  understand  this  verse  otherwise,  so  as 
to  impugn  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  hook  of  Joshua. 
The  close  of  the  digression,  and  the  date  to  which  it 
refers,  having  been  thus  unmistakably  marked,  tho 
narrative  of  the  joint  enterprises  of  Judah  and  Simeon, 
subsequent  to  Joshua's  death,  is  resumed  at  ver.  17. 
Certain  recent  grammarians  would  pronounce  this 
change  to  the  pluperfect  at  ver.  8  arbitrary,  as  indeed 
they  altogether  reject  a  pluperfect  in  Hebrew.  But  in 
some  form,  indirectly  if  not  directly,  they  must  admit 
it.  For  instance,  if  they  adhere  to  strict  chronological 
progress  in  ver.  7.  8,  they  tmist  make  a  pluperfect  at 
ver.  16,  and  translate,  "Now  tho  children  of  the  Kcn- 
ite  had  gone  up,*'  Ac.  Other  cases  of  necessity  for  a 
pluperfect  in  this  l>ook  may  lie  soen  in  ch.  xiv.  15-17: 
xx.  36. 

The  division  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  lias  been 
variously  made.  Of  bite  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
mako  seven  groups,  under  some  influence  connected 
with  supposed  important  and  prevailing  numbers. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these  has  been  constructed  by  Keil, 


in  his  Introduction  (1.)  Othniel,  ci.lH.Mi. 

(9.)  Ehud  and  Shamgar.  ch  ill  12- si,  <3.>  Deborah  mi 
Barak,  ch  It  t  (i.)  Gideon,  eh  »l.  1-vlH  a.  (5.)  Abune- 
lech,  Tola,  Jair,  ch.  till  W-v  s.  (6.)  Jephthah,  Ibian, 
Elon,  Abdon,  ch.  x.  s-tlL  is.  (7.)  ^Samson,  ch  ini-ut 
Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  light  is  thrown 
on  the  book  by  this  division;  whether  any  principle  in 
the  book  is  at  the  foundation  of  it ;  and  whether  it 
does  not  rather  do  violence  to  the  history,  in 
Abimelech  awav  from  Gideon  and 


Tola  ami  .Fair.  This  last  objection,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  another  scheme  which  unites  the  fourth  awl 
fifth  sections,  which  he  adopts  in  his  cmumenUrr: 
though  he  there  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  real  principle  nf 
division. 

The  true  arrangement  of  the  book,  in  this  the  main 
body  of  its  history,  brings  out  the  theocratic  govern- 
ment of  God.  Moses  had  heen  commissioned  by  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Anyel  nf  the  Covenant,  who  went  before 
the  people  in  all  their  marches,  Evllt.  1-6;  nil n ; in  \\U , 
and  to  fit  him  for  his  office  Moses  was  filled  with  (A* 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  who  was  given  to  him  in  a  measure 
apparently  not  given  to  any  mere  man  after  him.  Hot 
the  Spirit,  who  was  communicated  in  a  certain  degree 
to  men  for  various  tasks  in  connection  with  the  church 
and  people,  was  especially  communicated  from  Moses, 
in  whom  the  fulness  resided  (fulness  such  as  was  pos- 
sible under  the  Old  Testament  disjiensation*,  to  the 
seventy  elders  who  assisted  him  in  the  administration, 
and  to  Joshua,  who  was  called  to  1»-  his  successor,  Su.it 
l7,!S;x*Til  i«,t\so.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  true  grouping 
of  the  events  in  the  time  of  the  judges  must  !*•  looktd 
for  in  connection  with  the  eominn  forth  of  the  Amjtl  a/ 
the  Covenant,  and  the  correspond  in  f/  mutton  of  tkf 
Spirit  of  the  Lord-  into  the  hearts  of  his  instruments. 
[No  arguing  is  needed  to  establish  the  erroneouswn 
of  our  translation,  "an  angel  of  the  L'rd."  eh.  it  I, 
vt  II;  "an  angel  of  God,"  ch  itt  8,9,13.  The  only  possible 
rendering  is,  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  "  the  Angrl  <i 
God;"  and  this  is  amply  confirmed  bv  the  attribute*  'f 
Godhead  which  appear  in  the  narratives.]  Yet,  while 
we  notice  these  epochs  of  s|>e«ial  manifestation,  TC 
must  remember  that  God  was  always  present  with  his 
people,  at  the  liead  of  their  government,  and  working 
in  a  more  ordinary  manner  in  calling  out  agent*  fur 
preserving  and  recovering  the  visible  church  and  My 
nation.  And  besides,  there  was  the  standing  inetrsd 
of  consulting  him  by  I'rim  and  Thummim,  through  the 
high-priest,  and  there  was  his  way  of  extraonlinarib 
addressing  the  people  by  prophets;  of  Is'th  of  these 
there  are  recorded  instances  in  this  hook,  although  the 
prophetical  agency  is  rare  and  feeble  till  the  time  of 
Samuel,  is*  lit  l.nvst,  with  whom  the  succession  of  pro- 
phets began,  Ac  lit  u. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  and  the 
mission  of  the  Spirit  in  a  special  manner  is  four  time* 
noticed  in  the  body  of  the  history,  and  nowh«Te  el*.' 
(l.>  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  went  up  from  Gilgal  to 
Bochim,  and  reproached  the  people  for  neglecting  hi« 
work  of  redemption;  threatening  to  help  them  no 
yet  in  reality,  by  the  utterance  of  this  threat. 


•a  Meira."  tr  . 


'  Re  U  Indeed  mentioned  at  wring,  •• 
*h.  v.  23.    Hut  this  should  be  taken  eiUs 
ment  in  this  inspired  song,  of  the  tune 
the  Lord,"  in  the  course  of  Hie  massages  of 
else  it  U  an  inspired  application  to  the 
of  the  Angel,  ch.  ii.  I -a. 


M'  thiu  tilth 
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iog  that  his  free  grace  would  help  them,  as  in  fact  they 
immediately  gained  a  victory  over  their  own  sinful 
selves,  ch.  U.  l-A.  The  outward  victory  over  oppressors 
was  soon  gained  by  Othniel,  ch.  ill.  10,  when  ' '  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came,"  literally  was,  "upon  him,  and  he 
judged  Israel,  and  went  out  to  war."  (2.)  The  Angel 
of  the  Lord  came  and  gave  a  mission  to  Gideon  to 
deliver  Israel,  ch.  t|.  n,*«  ;  and  to  fit  him  for  it,  rer.  34, 
"  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon,"  literally  clothed, 
"Gideon,  and  he  blew  the  trumpet."  (3.)  A  passage, 
ch.  i.  io-ic  is  so  similar  to  the  account  of  the  Angel  at 
Bochim,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  the  Angel  himself  who  speaks  in  that  im- 
mediate manner  which  is  peculiar  to  this  book;  certainly 
there  is  no  hint  of  any  prophet  in  the  case,  and  a  mes- 
sage like  this  from  the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  nowhere 
on  record  in  Scripture.  The  closing  words,  that,  after 
having  refused  to  "save"  them  (not  merely  "deliver," 
as  in  our  version),  on  the  repentance  of  the  people, 
"  his  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel,  '  suggest 
the  same  interpretation,  in  the  light  of  the  commentary, 
I*.  UM.  \  a.  "  So  he  said,  Surely  they  are  my  people, 
children  that  will  not  lie;  so  he  was  their  Saviour.  In 
all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  Angel  of  his 
Upon  this,  Jephthah 


to  lead  the  people;  and  as  on  the  two  earlier  occasions, 
ch.  iL  »,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came,"  literally  was, 
"upon  Jephthah."  (4.)  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  the  parents  of  Samson,  announcing  the  birth  of  their 
son,  who  was  to  begin  to  "deliver,"  or  rather  "save," 
Israel,  ch.  xiil.3-23.  And  with  the  usual  correspondence, 
rer.24.2S,  "  The  chUd  grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him; 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times;" 
while  of  him  alone,  as  one  peculiarly  chosen  by  the 
Lord  and  given  to  him  from  his  birth,  it  is  said  repeat- 
edly afterwards,  that  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him." 

This  arrangement  suggests  the  four  following  periods 
of  history.  The  appearance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
and  the  mission  of  the  Spirit,  however,  belong  not  to 
the  very  commencement  of  the  period,  but  rather  to 
the  continuance  or  close  of  a  term  of  sin  and  disgrace. 
Perhaps  in  Gideon's  and  Jephthah's  cases  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Angel  and  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  were 
almost  contemporaneous;  but  in  the  first  case  and  in 
the  last  there  must  have  been  some  distance  of  time 
between  them,  not  now  ascertainable,  hut  possibly 
to  several  years,  and  determined  in  each 
by  the  particulars  of  the  crisis  which 


Fir-tt  Period.   Ch.  iii.-t. 

(  I.  Servitude.    Chushan  Rishathaim.  of  Mesopotamia.  . 

\  1.  Judge.  Othniel,  
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A  mere  glance  at  this  table  will  bring  out  many 
facts  in  regard  to  the  gtate  of  Israel  under  the  judges. 
During  the  first  period  there  occurred  three  servitudes, 
to  chastise  the  rebellion  and  idolatry  of  the  people; 
and  these  chastisements  became  in  several  ways  more 
and  more  severe.  They  became  so  in  point  of  dura- 
tion; being  eight  years,  eighteen,  and  twenty  respec- 
tively. They  became  so  in  point  of  vicinity  to  their 
oppressors :  the  first,  a  distant  king  from  Mesopo- 
tamia,  whose  visits  might  be  rare,  and  hi*  oppressions 
light,  if  only  a  tribute  were  paid  to  him;  the  second,  a  I 
king  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Moab,  supported 
by  mljoiuing  tribes,  and  setting  up  his  throne,  to  some 

extent  at  least,  at  the  city  of  palm-trees,  among  the 
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Israelites,  whom  he  may  have  been  willing  to  incor- 
porate with  his  original  subjects;  the  third,  a  king 
within  Canaan  itself,  living  wholly  among  the  Israelites, 
and  animated  towards  them  by  the  bitterness  of  here- 
ditary warfare,  since  he  himself  belonged  to  a  race 
doomed  to  extirpation  by  Israel.  The  chastisements 
became  also  more  and  more  disgraceful :  first,  by  that 
Mesopotamian  monarch,  who  had  unknown  resources, 
but  probably  very  powerful;  next  by  the  king  of  Moab, 
who  ought  to  have  been  little  (if  at  all)  more  powerful 
than  a  single  tribe  in  Israel;  but  thirdly,  by  a  remnant 
of  one  of  the  nations  whom  they  ought  to  have  de- 
stroyed, as,  in  fact,  a  former  Jabin  king  of  Hasor  was 
Again,  there  is  no  evidence  in 
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the  book  that  these  five  judges  held  their  office  fur 
life:  far  from  thin,  the  language  is  perfectly  general 
that  "the  land  had  rest"  forty  or  eighty  yearn,  and 
during  these  years  of  rest  the  corrupting  leaven  was  at 
work  which  brought  a  new  servitude  upon  thctn.  There 
is  not  even  a  coupling  of  that  rest  with  the  name  of 
the  judge,  unless  in  ch.  iii.  1 1,  "  And  the  land  had  rest 
forty  years;  and  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died ;"  where 
the  connection  of  the  two  statements  is  very  loose,  and 
the  death  of  Othniel  has  as  much  at  least  to  do  with 
the  following  statement  about  the  relapse  into  idolatry, 
wliich  in  all  likelihood  occurred  before  the  forty  years 
of  rest  were  succeeded  by  another  bondago.  Hence 
the  objection  to  Ehud  judging  the  people  eighty  years  is 
seen  to  lie  unfounded,  although  the  Scptuagint  tells  us 
that  he  judged  Israel  till  he  died.  Neither  need  there 
have  been  any  difficulty  on  account  of  the  circumstance 
that  no  time  is  assigned  to  Shamgar.  He  came  after 
Ehud,  ch.  It.  31;  but  during  the  eighty  years  of  rest,  which 
was  not  interrupted  by  any  servitude,  though  he  had  a 
struggle  with  the  Philistines.  One  other  remark  is, 
that  these  three  first  servitudes  brought  Israel  into 
contact  with  the  nations  who  were  to  be  its  chief 
scourges  in  succeeding  times.  The  Mesopotamians  of 
the  first  servitude,  indeed,  retired  into  the  background, 
until,  in  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy,  they  carried 
the  people  into  captivity;  but  the  Moabites,  aud  their 
associates  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekitea,  were  much 
the  same  as  the  MidianitcB,  Amalekites,  and  children 
of  the  East,  in  Gideon's  days,  as  Midian  and  Moab 
were  at  an  earlier  time  associated  in  the  days  of  Moses 
and  Balaam;  and  the  Philistines,  with  whom  Shamgar 
had  apparently  but  a  skirmish,  rose  continually  in 
power,  co-operating  with  the  Ammonites  in  the  fifth 
servitudo,  and  able  without  assistance  to  bring  upon 
Israel  the  sixth  servitude,  which  was  the  longest  of  all. 
It  is  plain  that  these  three  first  servitudes  greatly 
broke  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Israelites.  Their 
subjection  to  Jabin  the  Canaanite  was  especially  sinful 
and  disgraceful;  and  the  people  were  mightily  oppressed 
by  him ,  ch.  it.  3,  while  he  had  disarmed  them,  and  per- 
haps seduced  them  extensively  into  idolatrous  unity 
with  his  own  people,  eh.  ».  «.  To  meet  this  emergency 
we  observe  two  peculiarities — the  one  that  God  be- 
stowed the  gift  of  prophecy  upon  Deborah,  the  first 
instance  recorded  since  the  death  of  Moses,  at  least 
two  centuries  and  a  half  previous;  the  other,  that  the 
people  had  recourse  to  this  woman  for  deliverance. 
She  was  judging  Israel  (the  participle  in  the  original 
marks  that  it  was  going  on)  before  the  bondage  was 
actually  broken. 

The  second  period  present*  several  important  con- 
tracts to  the  first.  There  is  only  one  servitude  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  aud  this  the  briefest  of  all — for 
seven  ye  its.  But  it  was  very  grinding,  being  inflicted 
by  the  neighbouring  nations  of  the  east  and  south; 
spreading  systematically  from  beyond  Jordan  to  the 
south-western  extremity  at  Gaza;  destroying  regularly 
both  the  tillage  and  the  pasturage  of  the  Israelites;  and 
driving  them  from  their  ordinary  habitations  to  take 
refuge  in  mountains  and  caves.  The  number  of  that 
army  with  which  Gideon  had  to  fight  was  135,000. 
The  prophetess  and  psalmist  Deborah  must  have  had 
a  blessed  influence  upon  the  people  of  her  own  genera- 
tion and  that  which  succeeded.  And  there  were  other 
spiritual  agencies  besides  her  own;  for  the  only  other 
prophet  mentioned  in  the  book  was  he  who  was  sent  to 


reprove  the  people  before  Gideon  was  raised  up,  ch.ni; 
whose  designation  (as  given  in  the  margin) — ' '  a  swts,  x 
prophet" — is  by  no  means  destitute  of  emphasis,  con- 
sidering how  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  speaks  in  the  tunc 
chapter  and  elsewhere  in  the  book.    The  very  fact  that 
God  was  raising  up  inspired  persons  during  those  forty  - 
seven  years  which  close  the  first  period  and  commence 
the  second,  marks  it  out  as  a  memorable  era  of  great 
striving  on  the  part  of  God,  as  well  as  great  sinning  on 
the  part  of  tlte  people,  who  hail  in  some  localitiet 
openly  established  the  worship  of  Baal.    And  the  stir 
ring  of  their  minds,  both  by  calamity  and  by  the  work 
of  God's  messengers,  is  plain  from  what  is  related  of 
Gideon's  family  and  personal  history,  and  from  the 
response  he  met  with  when  he  blew  the 
But  the  chastisements  of  Israel  now  assumed  a 
ent  shape :   no  longer  servitude  to  foreigners,  hut 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  one  of  their  own  number.  Even 
Gideon  himself  had  not  been  absolutely  clear  of  blame, 
though  on  the  whole  his  heart  was  eminently  riant 
with  God.    For  there  was  his  ephod  in  his  city,  "and 
all  Israel  went  thither  a  whoring  after  it;  which  thing 
became  a  snare  unto  Gideon,  and  to  his  house,''  •»  rtds 
He  himself  escaped  the  worst  of  the  snare;  but  "at 
soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  then  the  children  of  Isnwl 
turned  again,  and  went  a  whoring  after  Baalim,  acJ 
made  Baal-berith  their  god,"  w.  33,  and  all  his  *«i 
were  murdered;  except  one  who  escaped,  and  one  who 
instigated  or  perpetrated  the  crime,  and  who  KM  left 
by  God  to  be  a  scourge  to  tlte  people  worse  than  any 
foreign  despot,  l>efore  he  himself  received  the  due 
reward  of  his  deeds.    Probably  we  may  trace  a  change 
in  the  style  of  the  administration  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period;  since  now  we  read,  ch.nii.ts  that 
"  the  country  was  in  quietness,"  or  had  rest,  "forty 
years  in  the  days  of  Gideon."    This  suggests,  if  it  does 
not  actually  assert,  that  his  office  and  his  life  ami  the 
rest  of  the  land  ended  at  the  same  time,  of  which  there 
is  no  hint  in  the  case  of  his  predecessors.    And  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  a  more  permanent 
form  of  government  is  apparent  from  their  request  to 
Gideon,  that  he  would  rule  over  them,  and  make  that 
rule  hereditary  in  his  family.    Though  he  refused  this, 
from  a  conviction  deeply  felt  and  strongly  expressed 
by  him,  that  the  Lord  alone  should  be  their  king,  he 
ruled  without  the  title;  and  his  son  Abimelech  easily 
seized  both  the  office  and  the  title,  and  with  a  standing 
army  may  have  rendered  himself  extremely  powerful; 
as  we  read  of  his  taking  cities  by  storm,  and  destroy- 
ing them.1    Three  years  brought  his  reign  to  an  end; 
but,  without  any  interregnum — compare  the  return  to 
consular  government  on  the  overthrow  of  the  decern- 
virate  at  Rome— the  government  by  judges  seem*  to 
have  been  restored  under  Tola  and  J  air.    Here  were 
no  foreign  enemies:  yet  Tola  rose  "  to  defend  Israel, 
or  rather,  as  in  the  margin,  "  to  save  it ;"  for  the  evili 
of  Abimelech's  reign  were  probably  as  bad  pditicaliy 
as  a  servitude,  and  morally  and  religiously  they  nught 
be  worse.    But  fifty-five  years  under  two  good  judge* 
may  have  gone  far  to  restore  Israel.    The  picture  of 
Jairs  thirty  sons  on  their  thirty  ass-colts  is  quits 
worthy  of  the  patriarchal  times;  and  his  gift  of  a  city 
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1  Abimelech  should  not  he  reckoned  among  th*  jodrw  °* 
Israel,  but  among  the  scourges,  holding  the  people  in  sertJtmle, 
and  to  a  domestic  enemy,  much  as  in  the  case  of  J«hin,  la* 
of  Hazor.    Certainlj  the  eerb  and  the  noun  " judge"  are  wer 
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to  each,  whilst  to  the  whole  district  the  name  of  Havoth- 
Jair  wan  assigned,  eh.  x  .  i,  obviously  carried  an  allu- 
sion to  the  happy  victorious  days  of  the  conquest  under 
Moses,  XtLxiilt  41;  compare  perhaps  David's  reference 
to  past  mercies  in  the  original  conquest  and  settlement 
of  the  land,  appropriated  as  a  ground  of  faith  and  hope 
in  reference  to  his  own  times,  IV.  i»u. 

But  that  second  period  lasted  scarcely  half  as  long 
as  the  first;  and  the  narrative  of  a  new  manifestation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  a  new  descent  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  suggests  that,  in  spite  of  outward  appearances, 
the  real  life  of  Israel  as  God's  people  was  only  half  as 
strong  in  the  second  period  as  in  the  first;  while  again 
this  third  period  approximates  to  being  half  as  long  as 
the  second.  Each  infusion  of  grace  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation;  but  on  each  occasion 
that  impulse  acted  only  half  as  long  as  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  clearly  indicating  the  sinking  of  the 
strength  which  resided  in  Israel.  This  third  period, 
like  the  second,  contains  only  one  servitude.  But  it  is 
long — for  eighteen  years.  It  is  inflicted  by  two  agen- 
cies combined:  for  the  Philistine*  nppear  as  the  awist- 
ants  of  the  Ammonites — a  case  like  that  in  Is.  ix.  12, 
"The  Syrians  before,  and  the  Philistines  behind,  and 
they  shall  devour  Israel  with  open  mouth.1'  The 
double  agency  in  chastising  is  suitable  after  the  com- 
plicated sinning,  ch.  x.  «.  And,  in  short,  the  aggrava 
tions  of  the  caee  were  such,  that  in  language  vastly 
stronger  than  that  of  ch.  ii.  1,  &c,  or  ch.  vi.  8,  &c, 
the  Lord  reproached  them,  and  refused  to  save  them. 
At  length,  when  he  gave  them  a  judge,  be  jxTmitted  a 
treasonable  spirit  to  manifest  itself  in  the  leading  tribe 
of  Ephraim;  so  that  Jephthah  was  compelled  to  exe- 
cute such  vengeance  on  them,  eh.  *JL  as  at  an  early 
period  had  been  executed,  for  like  offences,  on  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  and  the  city  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  eh.  u. 

ix,  13,  at,  xxL  M©  This  fearful  judgment  within  the 
tribes  thenwlvex  is  also  to  be  looked  at  an  a  chas- 
tisement not  less  severe  than  foreign  servitude,  as  was 
remarked  of  Abimelech's  despotism  during  the  second 
period.  And  as  in  that  period  two  judge*  followed  in 
immediate  succession,  though  there  had  tieen  no  external 
enemy;  so  here  there  were  three  in  addition  to  Jeph- 
thah. But  the  entire  term  of  these  four  administra- 
tions was  only  thirty-one  years. 

The  fourth  period  calls  for  no  lengthened  remarks, 
though  it  is  different  from  all  the  rest.  It  is  the 
shortest  of  the  wljole.  Again,  there  is  but  one  servi- 
tude, as  in  the  two  previous  periods:  but  those  servi- 
tudes have  been  increasing  alarmingly  in  length  and  in 
proximity  far  beyond  the  increase  of  the  three  which 
fall  within  the  first  period.  Nay,  this  fourth  period  is 
entirely  one  of  servitude :  for  though  there  is  a  judge, 
Samson,  the  greatest  in  his  personal  exploit «,  and  se- 
parated to  his  work  from  before  his  birth;  yet  we  have 
no  account  of  the  nation,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  deliber- 
ately acknowledging  and  following  him.  He  onlv 
"  began  to  deliver/  rather  to  save,  "  Israel  out  of  tha 
hand  of  the  Philistines,"  ok  xlli.  &;  "  and  he  judged 
l«rael  in  the  days  of  the  Phili*tin«»,  twenty  years,"  ch. 

x,  .jo—  that  is,  during  the  time  that  their  dominion 
lasted.  Samson  was  in  fact  an  individual  who  repre- 
sented the  entire  people  of  Israel — their  calling,  their 
privileges,  their  achievements,  their  moral  weakness. 
The  combination  of  all  this  is  seen  emphatically  in 
their  history  during  the  time  of  the  judges.  And  in 
spite  of  the  continual  presence  of  God  their  king,  and 


the  repeated  awakenings  and  revivals  on  the  part  of 
his  Son  and  his  Spirit,  the  end  of  the  history  presents 
Israel  to  us  feebler  than  the  beginning,  though  no 
doubt  educated  and  enriched  by  so  much  varied  exjie- 
rience  in  the  divine  life. 

It  was  thus  that  the  transition  became  necessary  to 
an  earthly  kingdom ;  not  that  it  was  better  in  itself, 
but  it  was  better  for  the  carnal  people,  and  it  was  made 
to  subserve  important  purpose*  in  the  administration 
of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  history  of  the  transition 
period  is  given  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  with  which  we 
have  not  here  to  do.  Yet  a  few  sentences  may  express 
all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  history  of 
the  judges,  of  whom  there  were  two  more,  Eli  am) 
Samuel.  The  peoplo  were  deeply  depressed  at  the  time 
of  Samson's  death;  and  yet  his  prowess  all  through  life 
had  been  breaking  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  the  finish- 
ing stroke  was  given  by  him  as  he  died.  They  had  no 
living  deliverer,  therefore,  whom  they  could  acknow- 
ledge as  their  judge.  They  must  look  on  recovered 
independence  as  a  gift  immediately  from  God's  own 
hand;  and  God's  high-priest  was  the  man  on  whom 
they  united  to  be  their  governor.  Perhaps  another 
motive  might  combine  with  this.  By  putting  them- 
selves under  the  high- priest,  they  might  hope  to  draw 
nearer  to  God,  and  to  escape  renewed  chastisements  for 
neglect  of  his  law  and  service;  or  otherwise,  taking 
refuge  with  God,  they  might  hope  to  terrify  their  op- 
pressors the  Philistines,  as  they  afterwards  carried  down 
the  ark  into  the  battle  with  them.  Kit  did  judge  Israel 
for  forty  years,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  was  not  a  time  of  rest  from  outward  enemies. 
But  the  root  of  the  evil  continued  to  be  untouched; 
and  the  very  expedient  of  uniting  the  offices  of  judge 
and  priest  in  one  person,  threw  light  upon  the  terrible 
hopelessness  of  the  disease.  The  priesthood  itself  was 
incurably  corrupt;  the  aged  high- priest  and  his  two 
sons,  who  acted  under  him,  died  on  that  same  day  on 
which  Israel  was  smitten  and  the  ark  of  God  was  taken, 
as  had  been  announced  to  Eli  by  a  threatening  prophet, 
l  8a.  a  J7-3S;  It.  it,  IK  And  a  period  of  utter  anarchy  and 
helpless  exposure  to  all  enemies  ensued  for  twenty 
years,  l  Sa.  »IL  t,  which  some  have  called  a  seventh  ser- 
vitude—a second  Philistine  servitude,  but  for  which  a 
better  name  is  that  found  in  the  book  of  Judges  itself, 
ch.  xTtH  so,  "  the  captivity  of  the  land."  The  worship  of 
God  was  violently  interrupted;  Shiloh  was  made  a  deso- 
lation. Pi  lxiTiu.  mmm;  Je.  vii.  IMI,  and  the  ark  went  into 
captivity  among  the  Philistines,  when  the  land  of  Israel 
ceased  to  be  the  Lord's  land,  the  glory  of  all  lands. 
That  the  people  themselves  were  considerably  broken 
up  and  scattered  at  this  time,  so  that  it  was  a  political 
a*  well  as  a  spiritual  captivity,  is  probable  from  tho 
language  of  that  »«VBOty  ••itfhth  (Wlm,  at  well  as  from 
the  language  of  another  which  David  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  peoplo,  after  God  had  restored  the  ark  to  the 
position  which  had  been  lost,  i  Ch.  m.  m,  36,  "O  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good:  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.  And  say  ye.  Save  us,  O  God  of  our 
salvation,  and  gather  us  together,  and  deliver  us  from 
the  heathen,  that  we  may  give  thanks  to  thy  holy  name, 
and  glory  in  thy  praise."  If  this  do  not  refer  to  a 
scattering  at  Eli's  death,  we  are  at  a  lo«*  to  know  to 
what  it  can  refer.  In  agreement  with  this  there  is  in 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  a  title  to  the  ninety-sixth 
psalm,  which  was  also  used  by  David  on  that  occasion, 
"A  |walm  of  David,  when  the  house  was  built  after 
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the  captivity,"  which  title,  as  well  as  the  inspired  lan- 
guage in  Chronicle*,  would  bo  understood  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  monstrous 
blunder. 

Amid  very  many  things  in  the  condition  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  priesthood,  the  sanctuary,  anrl  the  people, 
which  are  parallel  on  occasion  of  this  earlier  and  little 
noticed  "captivity  of  the  land,"  and  that  great  captivity 
in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  to  which  parallel  Jeremiah 
calls  attention,  ch.  »U.,  one  important  element  of  good 
was  the  activity  of  prophetic  inspiration,  so  that  on 
both  occasions  prophets  denounced  the  evils,  and  pro- 
phets became  the  great  re-constructors  of  society.  Pro- 
phecy had  been  met  with  in  the  times  of  the  judges,  in 
one  generation  at  least,  ch.  It.  4.  t  ;  »l  8.  But  now  the 
gift  of  prophecy  appeared  in  richer  abundance:  Samuel's 
mother  was  a  psalmist  like  Deborah,  1 Sit  a  i.*e.;  a  pro- 
phet, who  is  not  named,  denounced  God's  curse  upon 
the  priesthood  and  people,  ch  IL  »-*»;  and  above  all, 
Samuel  himself  was  called  by  God,  to  whom  he  had 
been  dedicated  from  before  his  birth,  "  and  all  Israel, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  knew  that  Samuel  was 
established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  And  the 
Lord  appeared  again  in  Shiloh:  for  tho  Ixird  revealed 
himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
eh  lil.  »,  il,  and  this  after  a  period  in  which  "the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  precious,"  and  "there  was  no  open 
vision."  In  several  respects  Samuel,  the  Nazarite  from 
his  birth,  must  have  reminded  the  people  of  Samson, 
only  that  his  piety  and  services  were  of  an  unspeakably 
higher  tone  and  character.  And  during  these  twenty 
years  of  anarchy  and  captivity,  in  which  "  the  whole 
house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord,"  they  must 
have  felt  that  they  were  passing  through  an  experience 
like  their  fathers,  and  that  they  were  Iwing  shut  up  to 
Samuel  as  the  Lord's  instrument  for  saving  them.  A 
priest  and  judj 
were  delivered 
in  one,  who,  in  the  remarkable  age  of  confusion  and 
restoration  in  which  he  lived,  was  also  called  to  be  a 
priest  in  some  degree,  and  thus  gathered  into  his  own 
hanils  the  threefold  theocratic  authority  which  in  or- 
dinary times  was  kept  strictly  apart  and  distributed. 
But  of  the  details  of  his  official  life  we  have  scarcely 
anytliing,  nor  any  intimation  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  continued.  Only  when  he  grew  old, 
he  made  his  sons  judges  along  with  him,  l  a*,  rill,  i,  i 
However,  the  people,  who  had  w  ished  such  a  hereditary 
office  in  the  family  of  Gideon,  refused  it  in  the  family 
of  Samuel,  as,  in  fact,  his  sons  were  unworthy  of  it. 
But  the  hereditary  notion  being  thus  anew  presented 
to  them,  it  was  not  difficult  for  their  minds  to  cling 
once  more  to  tho  desire  for  an  earthly  king.  And  God 
directed  Samuel  to  gratify  their  wishes,  though  not 
without  warning  them  of  the  carnality  of  their  minds, 
the  unreasonableness  of  their  expectations,  and  the 
bitter  disappointment  that  was  awaiting  them. 

Chronology.— There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  chronology  to  the  data  furnished  by  Scripture;  but 
in  the  table  given  in  the  previous  section  we  have  pre- 
sented specimens  of  three  computations,  according  to 
three  leading  systems,  one  longer,  the  other  two  shorter, 
yet  abbreviating  the  tune  on  two  different  principles. 
The  data  in  Scripture  are  these  three:— 1.  The  state- 
ment, 1  Ki.  »i  i,  that  Solomon  began  to  build  the  temple 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  "  the  four  hundred 
and  eightieth  year  after  the  children  of 


'  combined  in  one  had  failed:  but  they 
jy  their  last  hope,  a  prophet  and  judge 


como  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.''  2.  The  statement  by 
Paul,  Ac xUi.  It-It,  "The  God  of  this  people  of  IsnA 
chose  our  fathers,  anil  exalted  the  people  when  they 
dwelt  as  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  with  an 
high  arm  brought  he  them  out  of  it.  And  about  the 
time  of  forty  years  suffered  he  their  manners  in  the 
wilderness.  And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven  nation* 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their  land  to  them 
by  lot.  And  after  that,  he  gave  unto  them  judges, 
alxiut  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until 
Samuel  the  prophet.  And  afterwards  they  desired  a 
king:  and  God  gave  unto  them  Saul  ...  by  the  space 
of  forty  years,"  &c.  3.  There  are  the  details  in  this 
book  of  Judges  which  appear  to  give  390  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  servitude  till  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  or  the  death  of  Samson.  It  is  plain  to  any  one 
who  looks  at  the  figures,  that  these  three  computation* 
are  irreconcilable;  and  the  question  arises,  to  which 
of  them  is  a  treatment  to  be  applied  that  shall  bring 
out  a  result  different  from  what  appears  at  first  sight  1 

Ewald  applies  a  favourite  method  to  this,  as  to  some 
other  portions  of  the  history  of  Israel.  He  finds  a 
mythological  element  in  it,  a  series  of  twelve  heroes, 
whose  laltour*  the  book  records,  as  indeed  he  has  a  pas 
sion  for  discovering  the  number  twelve  throughout  the 
early  Hebrew  histories  and  genealogies.  He  also  argues, 
from  some  of  the  tobies  of  descent  in  the  Chronicles, 
that  there  were  twelvo  generations  from  Moses  to 
Ihivid's  and  Solomon's  time;  and  since  40  years  occur* 
repeatedly  in  the  history  of  these  judges  and  the  servi- 
tudes (in  Ehud's  case,  80,  or  twice  40),  he  supposes 
that  40  years  was  then  the  allowance  for  a  generation, 
at  one  time  a  generation  being  under  oppression,  and 
at  another  time  a  generation  being  at  rest.  Thus  he 
makes  up  12  x  40  =  480  years  from  the  exodus  to  the 
building  of  the  temple;  though  in  tliis  second  calcula- 
tion he  includes  Moses  and  Joshua  as  two  of  the  twelve 
heroes,  not  very  consistently.  This  hypothesis  has  been 
elaborated  with  certain  differences  of  detail, 
refinements  about  judges  of  whom  there 
traditions,  to  whom  these  round  numbers  \ 
and  of  others  with  a  more  accurate  historical  term  of 
years,  but  of  whom  there  was  not  much  more  to  relate  ('>, 
in  Bertheau's  Commentary  on  Judga.  But  this  is  s 
mere  hypothesis.  It  is  irreverent  in  its  treatment  of 
the  word  of  God.  It  needs  to  do  violence  to  the  record 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  twelve  judges  on 
which  it  is  based,  since  the  book  gives  thirteen,  and  Hi 
and  Samuel  ought  to  be  inserted,  if  not  Joshua,  in  this 
list  of  "  heroes."  And  though  the  frequency  with  which 
the  number  40  occurs  in  periods  of  ruling,  from  Mom* 
down  to  king  Jehoash,  may  suggest  the  thought  of  * 
special  overruling  providence,  it  cannot  shake  any 
sensible  person's  belief  in  the  historical  accuracy,  when 
he  observes  that  three  kings  in  succession  reigned  each 
40  years — Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  in  the  very  age 
in  which  literature  flourished  most  and  contemporary 
annals  were  abundant.  So  afterwards  king  Joash 
reigned  40  years,  and  Asa  and  Jeroboam  II.  each  41. 

The  Jews,  again,  have  a  simpler  problem,  because 
they  assign  no  weight  to  the  New  Testament.  They 
therefore  naturally  take  their  stand  upon  the  «*»  480 
years,  and  they  endeavour  to  readjust  the  detail*  to 
suit  this.  Without  going  into  other  matters  beyond 
the  book  of  Judges,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  table 
that  they  include  the  servitudes  in  the  years  during 
which  the  land  had  rest  and  the  judges  ruled. 
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is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  common  sense ;  and,  be- 
side*, the  solitary  ease  of  Samson,  in  whose  days  the  land 
is  not  said  to  have  had  any  rest,  but  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, "judged  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines 
twenty  years,"  ch.  xr.  jo.  lias  this  emphasis  put  upon  it, 
to  show  how  anomalous  it  was.  In  fact,  the  Masoretic 
authorities  came  to  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
vious servitude,  which  lasted  18  years 
could  not  be  included  under  Jephthah's 
which  lasted  only  7.  But  there  had  been  probably  an 
attempt  to  do  something  in  this  cue  also;  for  Eusebius 
gives  us  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  short  computation 
in  his  Chronicon,  written  about  a.d.  325,  and  there  he 
is  said  to  make  the  Ammonite  servitude  last  3  years, 
and  Jephthah's  administration  also  3,  that  is,  6  in  all, 
the  time  assigned  to  his  judging  Israel  in  the  sacred 
history.  Though  this  Jewish  scheme  had  defenders 
among  the  Christian  chronologers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  probably  now  abandoned. 

Another  scheme  is  adopted  on  the  margin  of  our 
English  Bible,  according  to  which  some  of  the  judges 
were  contemporary  with  others,  each  of  them  ruling 
over  a  certain  part  of  the  tribes,  not  over  all  Israel ; 
and  of  course  suppositions  may  be  made  a*  long  as  the 
ingenuity  of  the  person  guessing  is  not  exhausted — all 
having  the  same  virtue  of  keeping  within  the  number 
of  480  years,  and  all  being  alike  entirely  arbitrary. 
The  least  objectionable  of  these  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  that  of  KeU,  to  which  Hengstenberg  has 
given  in  his  adherence,  both  following  to  some  extent 
the  suggestions  of  the  illustrious  Vitringa.  They  grant 
that  the  narrative  proceeds  in  straightforward  chronolo- 
gical order  till  the  death  of  Jair,  eU.  i.  fi,  for  301  years. 
From  that  point  they  reckon  that  there  are  two  parallel 
streams  of  history,  so  that  the  oppression  by  the  Phil- 
istines and  Ammonite.*,  mentioned  in  ver.  7,  is  not  one 
conjoint  act,  but  two  independent  calamities,  though 
occurring  simultaneously ;  tne 


the  eastern  tribes  for  18  years,  and  then  deliverance 
coming  by  Jephthah,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Philis- 
tines oppressed  the  western  tribes  during  40  years,  in 
part  of  which  they  were  held  in  check  by  Samson. 
Moreover,  they  understand  this  Philistine  oppression  in 
Samson's  days,  mentioned  in  ch.  xiii.  1,  to  be  identical 
with  that  from  which  Samuel  delivered  the  people, 
lSs.ru.  3-U;  for  otherwise,  they  say,  the  servitude  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Judges  wants  a  definite  termina- 
tion, and  the  servitude  mentioned  in  first  Samuel  wants 
a  beginning.  Finally,  this  great  servitude  to  the  Phil- 
istines for  40  years  was  gradually  l>eing  broken  during 
the  last  half  of  it  by  Samson,  who  thus  "  began  to  de- 
liver Israel;"  and  the  first  half  of  it  was  at  the  same 
time  the  last  half  of  Eli's  term  of  office.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  account  of  480  years  from  the  exodus  to 
the  building  of  the  temple,  would  stand  as  follows:  — 
The  administration  of  Moses  lasted  40  years.  The 
division  of  lands  in  Canaan  did  not  commence  till  7 
years  after  his  death,  Jo»  xlr.  7.  10.  Then  Saul  and 
David  reigned  each  40  years,  and  the  temple  began  to 
be  built  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon.  Besides,  there 
arc  two  periods  between  the  extreme  points,  whose 
duration  is  not  determined  in  the  Bible:  the  one  the 
length  of  Joshua's  administration  and  that  of  the  elders, 
his  companions,  from  the  commencement  of  the  division 
of  lands  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  servitude; 
the  other  the  length  of  Samuel's  administration.  But 
at  the  very  least,  from  480  we  must  cut  off  130  years, 


,  301 


40 

:}  ' 


in  the  margin,  leaving  350.  Of 
elapsed  till  Jair's  death,  and  40  dur-  w<aea 
ing  the  Philistine  servitude.    This    To  the  di»i- 
leaves  9  years  to  be  distributed  jgfr* 

among   Joshua,    the  elders,   and  '    '  '  

Samuel,  an  incongruously  short  130 
period,  when  we  consider  that  Eli  was  "  very  old "  at 
the  time  of  .Samuel's  extreme  youth,  not  to  say  infancy, 
and  that  Samuel  himself  was  "old  "  before  he  associated 
his  sons  in  office  with  himself,  1  St.  11.  si;  rut.  l.  His  only 
plan  of  escape  from  this  will  be  noticed  afterwards. 

This  scheme  is  therefore  not  workable,  even  if  its 
suppositions  could  be  conceded.  Of  these  the  only  one 
for  which  something  may  be  said,  is  that  the  Philistine 
oppression  in  the  days  of  Samson  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  Ammonite  oppression  in  the  days  of  Jephthah. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  of  Judges  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  the  national  unity  was  completely 
broken  up,  so  that  there  were  ever  two  independent 
judges  ruling  different  parts  of  Israel :  such  a  schism 
first  appeared  in  the  days  of  Ishbosheth  and  Jeroboam, 
and  then  our  attention  is  strongly  called  to  it.  The 
Ammonite  oppression  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  eastern  tribes,  into  J udah  and 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  all  l>eing  included  in  that 
"  Israel  which  they  oppressed."  Anil  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history  which  suggests  the  restriction  of  Jeph- 
thah's jurisdiction  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  ch.  »l  »,  seems  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Mizpeh,  simply  so  called,  where  he  took 
up  his  house,  m.  w,  where  he  uttered  all  his  words 
before  the  Lord,  wr.  II,  ami  where  the  children  of  Israel 
had  assembled  themselves  together  and  encamped, 
ch.  x  17;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for 
thinking  that  this  was  not  the  Mizpeh  in  Benjamin, 
where  at  other  times  the  people  of  the  Lord  were  used 
to  meet  in  those  days,  ch.  «.  It  l  s»  tft  6,0;  x.  17.  Jeph- 
thah's successors,  whose  rule  must  also  be  made  con- 
temporary with  the  Philistine  oppression  during  40 
years,  had  no  special  connection  whatever  with  the 
eastern  tribes.  Ibzin  belonged  to  Bethlehem,  and 
was  buried  there;  Elon  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  Abdon  to  Pirathon,  in  the 
land  of  Ephraim.  So  far  as  we  know,  these  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  connections  which  the  judges  had  with 
the  different  localities  of  the  land  of  Israel;  and  there 
is  no  ground  for  restricting  the  rule  of  one  of  them 
more  than  of  another  to  a  part  of  the  land.  We  are 
pretty  sure  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  Deborah  and 
Barak,  nor  with  Gideon,  nor,  certainly,  with  Samuel- 
Why  imagine  it  with  any  of  the  rest!  What  time 
could  be  suggested  less  likely  for  such  a  revolution  in 
the  constitution  of  Israel,  than  the  close  of  55  years  of 
peaceful  government  under  two  successive  judges,  in 
whose  administration  there  was  so  little  to  record  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity?  Or  if  there  had  lioeu 
a  threatening  of  such  disintegration  of  the  common- 
wealth, would  it  not  be  prevented  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  high- priest  Eli  to  the  office  of  judge  ?  Yet 
that  other  supposition  of  Eli's  last  20  years  falling 
under  the  first  20  of  the  Philistines,  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  his  first  20  were  contemporaneous  with 
Jair's  government,  down  to  whose  death  Keil  admits 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  division:  hence  he  is  driven  to 
the  desperate  resource  of  denying  that  Eli  was  a  judge 
at  all,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  every  high-prie«t 
might  be  called  by  this  name.    But  had  Eli  twen  oidy 
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a  judge  during  the  Philistine  servitude,  we  should  ex- 
pect this  to  lie  stated,  as  in  Samson's  case.  Neither  is  it 
easily  credible  that  four  judges,  Jephthah,  Ibxan,  FJon, 
and  Abdon,  should  rule  the  eastern  tribes  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  without  attempting  to  drive  out  the 
Philistines,  and  support  Samson  in  his  marvellous 
struggle.  Or,  if  there  be  nice  accuracy  in  Keil's  dates, 
would  the  eastern  tribes  keep  up  a  disastrous  schism 
by  electing  a  judge  in  opposition  to  Samuel  the  year 
after  his  glorious  victory  over  the  Philistines,  and  his 
investiture  with  the  office  of  judge  T  and  would  the  per- 
son chosen  to_  rival  Samuel  belong  to  the  same  terri- 
torial division,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  be  buried 
there  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  where  Samuel  resided 
and  judged  the  people  ?  And  it  is  utterly  incredible  that 
Jephthah  should  engage  in  such  a  bloody  civil  war  with 


Mcwa,  .  40 
Judge*,  450 
liilig»,  .  S3 


573 

1-mgcr  time. 

To  encnpe  from  this  difficulty  recourse  has  been  had 
to  a  various  reading  in  the  l>ook  of  Acts,  as  if  Paul 
said.  "  when  he  had  destroyed  seven  nations  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  be  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot. 


Ephraim  as  he  did,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Philistines 
were  unmolested  in  their  rule  over  Israel;  whereas  his 
conduct  is  in  the  main  justifiable,  though  probably  too 
severe,  if  he  was  the  judge  appointed  by  God  over  the 
people  of  Israel  whom  he  had  saved.  It  is  utterly 
incongruous  to  imagine  that  the  children  of  Israel 
"lamented  after  the  Lord,"  the  very  twenty  years 
of  Samson's  judging  Israel  by  his  unsupported  efforts, 
during  the  whole  of  which  the  people  looked  on  with 
indifference  or  positive  hostility.  And  finally,  the 
identification  of  the  Philistine  oppression  in  J udges  and 
first  Samuel  is  altogether  without  warrant.  The  servi- 
tude mentioned  in  Judges  came  to  an  end  by  Samson's 
heroic  death:  hu  thus  achieved  the  liberation  of  his 
country,  for  which  he  had  striven  in  vain  during  his 
life.  The  people  naturally  turned  to  the  high-priest 
Eli,  and  made  him  their  judge  in  this  remarkable  con- 
juncture, as  has  been  already  explained.  And  the 
period  of  anarchy,  which  was  terminated  by  Samuel's 
victory  over  the  Philistines,  had  commenced  when  the 
Philistines  gained  their  great  victory  over  Israel,  on 
which  occasion  Eli  died.  By  a  process  of  extreme  com- 
pression, Keil  is  forced  to  crowd  into  the  same  40  years 
the  last  half  of  Eli's  office,  the  whole  of  Samson's,  nnd 
the  20  years  of  "all  Israel"  lamenting  after  the  Lord, 
which  preceded  Samuel's  victory.  The  only  one  of 
these  three  events  which  Scripture  places  in  this  period 
is  Samson's  administration;  and  it  is  improbable  that 
on  the  one  hand  he  would  have  fallen  into  such  grievous 
sins  as  he  did,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  people 
would  have  so  ill  supported  him,  if  that  peri<xl  had 
been  one  of  generally  prevailing  penitence  under  the 
ministry  of  Samuel.  In  a  sentence,  Keil  sacrifices  the 
order  of  history  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  leaves  it 
without  the  natural  termination  which  we  have  pre- 
sented in  the  analysis  of  the  book,  while  he  transforms 
a  period  of  anarchy  into  a  regular  servitude  to  the 
Philistines,  in  order  to  crush  the  events  within  the 
available  portion  of  the  480  years,  which,  after  all,  can- 
not be  done:  granting  all  his  suppositions,  9  years  can- 
not be  the  time  of  Samuel's  rule  and  that  of  Joshua 
and  the  elders,  after  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

And  finally,  the  scheme  stands  in  marked 
contradiction  to  Paul's  chronology,  which 
at  the  very  least  implies  573  years,  as  in 
the  margin,  and  probably  a  considerably 


in  about  450  years ;  and  after  that  he  gave  than 
judges  until  Samuel  the  prophet."    This  reading  hie 
the  support  of  our  four  oldest  manuscripts  and  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Lachmann.  Bet 
the  various  readings  of  the  passage  are  in  such  a  form 
as  suggests  that  there  had  been  tampering  with  the  text 
by  the  scriliea,  plainly  for  the  very  reason  that  tbej 
felt  the  chronological  difficulty;  and  no  one  would  have 
altered  the  text  into  the  present  form,  for  which  then- 
is  the  authority  of  the  versions  generally,  and  of  the 
fathers  who  quote  it,  so  as  to  create  a  difficult}-  for 
themselves.     And  the  -.  use  is  very  unsatisfactory,  the 
450  years  being  then  understood  to  run  from  the  birth 
of  Isaac  to  the  division  of  the  land,  a  computation  for 
which  no  reason  can  Ins  given,  and  which  ill  agree* 
with  the  other  statements  of  time  in  the  context,  where 
there  is  surely  a  chronological  sequence.    Of  course  it 
would  also  compel  us  to  suppose  that  430  years  were 
not  spent  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  only  half  as  much; 
an  opinion  certainly  prevalent  from  an  early  period  in 
the  Christian  church,  owing  to  a  reading  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  but  which  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  while 
it  is  now  most  commonly  abandoned  by  both  critic* 
anil  chronologists,  including  Keil  himself. 

In  this  extremity  there  seems  no  remedy  but  that 
last  resort,  the  conjecture  of  a  corruption.  Theuius, 
one  of  the  latest  commentators  on  1  Kings  vi.  1,  agrees 
with  the  majority  of  living  Hebrew  scholars,  in  up 
holding  the  integrity  of  the  number  480  years.  Appa- 
rently he  attaches  no  weight  to  the  apostle's  testimony, 
except  as  a  testimony  to  the  amount  of  years  deduriMe 
from  the  detailed  history  of  the  judges ;  but  as  he  feels  that 
the  480  years  do  not  harmonize  with  these  details,  and 
that  combinations  like  Keil's  are  more  arbitrary  and 
violent  than  any  supposition  of  a  clerical  error,  he  cuts 
down  some  of  the  long  periods  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  history,  since  he  thinks  that  we  have  round  and 
exaggerated  numbers  until  the  time  of  Abimelech.  But 
it  is  a  milder  remedy  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  one 
number  480  than  in  these  repeated  instances,  as  he 
does.  And  besides,  Keil  preserves  the  period  of  800 
years  in  which  Jephthah  said  the  Ammonites  had  not 
tried  to  recover  the  land  from  Israel,  ci»  xi  x,  which 
Thenius  is  forced  to  reduce  to  266  years.  He  say*, 
indeed,  that  Jephthah'*  was  a  statement  which  one  was 
entitled  to  make  by  a  little  boastful  exaggeration:  but 
this  defence  only  betrays  his  ignorance  of  Jephthah  * 
spirit,  and  of  the  duty  of  God's  servants.  The  right 
view  unquestionably  is,  that  Jephthah  would  under- 
state rather  than  overstate  his  case,  which  was  abun- 
dantly strong  after  every  imaginable  deduction. 

If  critical  conjecture  be  unavoidable  here,  as  we  he 
lieve  it  to  be  (Bunsen  has  no  hesitation  in  cutting 
down  the  period  of  the  judges  to  1S7  years),  the  choice 
must  lie  between  the  480  years  in  Kings  and  the  450 
in  Acta.  Keil  indeed  indulges  in  the  conjecture  that 
Said's  reign  was  much  less  than  40  years,  perhaps  only 
half  as  much,  and  thus  he  finds  room  for  Samuel"* 
administration.  But  this  is  to  give  up  his  case  if 
the  40  be  a  corrupt  number,  why  not  the  4801  As- 
suming then  that  the  error  lies  either  in  Kings  or  in 
Acts,  some  of  our  older  writers  followed  the  sugges- 
tions of  Luther  and  Beza,  and  thought  the  error  might 
be  in  the  latter :  but  it  might  more  easily  creep  into 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  than  into  the  Greek;  and  the 
longer  period  is  demanded  by  the  implicit  testimony 
of  the  book  of  Judges  itself.    There  are  some  slight 
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indications  either  of  4  SO  being  an  erroneous  writing 
for  a  larger  number,  or  of  tbe  whole  clause  "  in  the  four 
id  eightieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  being  a  marginal 
note  which  had  crept  into  the  text.  For  the  first  trace  of 
a  reference  to  it  is  in  the  Vhronicon  of  Eusebius,  written 
about  a.D.  325,  while  in  other  works  of  his  he  ex- 
pressly draws  out  a  chronology  on  the  longer  basis,  as 
had  been  dune  by  all  the  earlier  Christian  chronologers 
from  the  time  of  Theophilus,  a.D.  ISO,  without  a  hint 
of  any  difficulty  such  as  this  testimony  would  ob- 
viously have  created.  Next,  the  text  is  quoted  by 
Origcn  (flourished  a.D.  230)  without  this  clause.  And 
further,  Josephus  was  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  for  in  his 
history  he  also  refers  to  this  text  very  plainly,  and 
yet  his  chnmology  contradicts  the  short  reckoning. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  difficulties  about  the  chrono- 
logy of  Josephus,  furnishing  evidence  either  that  there 
are  clerical  errors  iu  his  numbers,  or  that  he  fluctu- 
ated considerably  in  his  calculations,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  expUcit  statement  in  the  Old  Testament, 
except  what  is  deducible  from  the  details  of  this  book 
of  Judges.  That  such  fluctuations  did  exist  we  know, 
tiecause  some  early  fathers  (erroneously)  supposed  tlint 
Samson  judged  Israel  20  years  more,  from  a  com- 
parison of  ch.  xv.  20  and  xvi.  81,  and  made  the  term 
of  servitudes  and  administration  by  judges  to  lie  410 
years  instead  of  31*0;  and  some  overlooked  the  20 
years  of  anarchy,  or  included  Samuel's  administration 
within  the  40  years  of  Saul.  But  the  differences  in 
Josephus  range  from  51*2  years  (Antiquities,  vti.  3,  J;  viU. 
3, 1;  Mid  x.  K,  l)  to  612  (Apkon,  1l  3;  Antiquities,  BL  »,  1,  pcrliapt 
Uw  ix  14,  I,  If  this  do  not  rather  make  S3:';,  and  to  (321,  which 

Dr.  Hales  deduces  from  him  ( Je«rl»li  w»r,  vi.  l©,  i).  All  of 
these  are,  however,  obviously  Itased  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  450  years  of  Judges  (strictly  so  called  |  iu  Acts, 
and  furnish  evidence  that  this  was  the  received  calcula- 
tion among  the  Jews  about  tho  time  of  our  Lord,  aud 
that  it  obtained  delilwratu  sanction  from  the  apostle 
Paul.  The  details  as  given  by  Josephus  himself  amount 
to  609;  and  with  tbe  insertion  of  the  20  years'  anarchy, 
and  the  subtraction  of  1  year  added  unauthorized!}- 
for  Khamgar,  his  reckoning  of  the  whole  period  from 
the  exodus  to  tho  building  of  the  temple  would  be  as 
follows,  and  may  perlia|*i  be  adopted  by  us  as  the 
nearest  approximation  to  exact  truth.  Alongside  of  it 
we  place  the  somewhat  shorter  chronology  of  C  lement 
of  Alexandria  (flourished  a.i>.  191),  as  gathered  by  C  lin- 
ton from  his  details,  whose  allowance  of  only  20  years 
to  Saul  is  attributable  to  a  various  reading  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  whose  sura  of  575  may  have  been  favoured 
by  iu  apparent  nearness  to  the  numbers  mentioned  in 
Acts,  though  Josephus  rtally  comes  closer  to  the 
reckoning  there:  — 

CUHSST.  Toimin 
Mow*  40  40 

Voikm  27  ai  .,. 

Tl.e  KLIers  18  \  4J 

The  servitudes  and  tiniesof  deliver  )  „,rf  .^.A 
Alice  in  the  book  of  Judges,       ,••«*«  ••• 


older  critics  were  justly  suspicious  of  all  attempts  at 
tampering  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  would  rather 
resort  to  any  explanation,  however  forced,  than  multi- 
ply those  coujectures  in  which  many  of  their  successors 
liave  prodigally  indulged.  Accordingly,  while  some 
Christian  critics  adopted  the  Masorctic  scheme  of  in- 
eluding  the  servitudes  within  the  administration  of  tho 
judges,  so  as  to  save  the  credit  of  this  number,  480 
years;  others,  like  1'erizonius,  aimed  at  the  same  ob- 
ject by  the  equally  inadmissible  scheme  of  Uarimj  tho 
years  of  servitude  otii  of  account  altogether,  as  if  these 
periods  of  subjection  to  a  heathen  yoke  were  not 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Cod's  people, 
who  "were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man."  These 
servitudes  lasted  1 1 1  years;  and  thus  they  obtained  in 
all  4S0+  111  ^591  years,  that  is  substantially  the  592 
of  Josephus'  shortest  reckoning.  This  cannot  bo  ac- 
cepted as  a  legitimate  method  of  calculating:  yet  it 
would  not  surprise  us  should  a  notion  of  this  sort  have 
led  to  the  Jewish  reckoning  of  4St)  years,  which  when 
once  set  down  as  a  marginal  gloss,  might  readily  pass 
into  the  body  of  the  text. 

['nit if. — The  attempt  has  been  made  to  cut  this  book 
up  into  shreds,  more  or  less  minute,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  critic.  In  general  however,  there  is  an 
inclination  to  admit  the  unity  of  the  main  l«ody  of  tho 
history.  We  think  that  tbe  analysis  of  it  which  we 
have  given  establishes  that  unity  beyond  all  question, 
especially  wheu  the  natural  chronological  order  is  lift 
undisngured  by  attempts  to  reconcile  it  with  the  short- 
ened Masoretic  period  of  4 SO  years  from  Moses  to 
Solomon.  We  see  the  working  of  the  theocracy  from 
the  time  that  that  generation  died  out  which  had  been 
trained  to  faith  ami  obedience  in  the  wilderness,  and 
had  experienced  the  truth  aud  goodness  of  Cod  as  they 
took  jHwsessiou  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  down  to  that 
generation  which  was  so  sunken  as  to  leave  Samson, 
the  last  judge  who  hail  not  the  additional  support  of 
the  high- priesthood  or  the  prophetical  office,  to  struggle 
single-lianded  with  the  enemy;  and  here  the  narrative 
is  concluded  by  the  dtath  of  ,Sam*»n,  which  was  Cod's 
means  of  accomplishing  what  the  lint  of  i>rfriou»  judyt$ 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  The  secret  influences  which 
had  been  at  work  all  the  time  of  the  judges,  eating  out 
the  heart  of  religion  and  patriotism,  are  then  exemplified 
in  the  details  of  the  last  five  chapters.  These  might 
have  been  placed  at  the  commencement,  in  their  chro- 
nological position,  for  the  early  date  is  undoubted: 
sine*;  Phineltas  the  son  of  Elcazar  was  high- priest  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  civil  war  with  Benjamin,  ch.  »x.  »; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  good  reasons  for  su*|iccting 
that  the  Levite  who  became  priest  at  Dan  was  the 
grandson,  not  of  Manasseh,  but  of  Moses,  ch.  xviu  30, 
But  if  these  long  accounts  had  been  introduced  in  their 
chronological  place,  they  would  have  interrupted  the 
close  connection  which  the  writer  plainly  wished  to 
render  prominent  between  bis  general  statement  of 
the  course  of  rebellion  and  recovery  by  saviours  whom 
Cod  raised  up,  ch.  u.  ti-ia,  on  the  one  hand,  anil,  on  the 
other,  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  particulars  which  im- 
mediately follow.  Tho  unity  of  the  book  and  tho 
credibility  of  its  statements  here  confirm  one  another. 
It  is  according  to  the  general  principles  of  administra- 
tion by  Cod  in  his  church,  that  rejxatvd  declension! 
should,  on  the  whole  and  at  the  end,  leave  the  guilty 
community  lower  than  it  was  at  first,  in  spite  of  revi- 
Lastly,  on  this  subject  it  may  be  added  that  the  .  vals  which  retarded  the  mischief  in  some  measure :  as 
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it  is  also  in  accordance  with  his  way  of  dealing,  that 
the  marvellous  works  of  .Samson  should  come  in  towards 
the  enil  of  that  downward  course,  to  prow  that  the 
Lord  was  still  the  salvation  of  Israel,  if  any  remnant, 
however  small,  were  trusting  in  him.  And  the  infu- 
sion of  new  grace  and  strength,  from  time  of  time,  hy 
the  B|tocial  interposition  of  his  .Son  and  his  Spirit,  is 
analogous  to  his  work  all  through  the  period  of  the 
Old  Testament  economy.  If  we  may  cling  to  that 
ancient  interpretation  of  the  obscure  name  Bedan,  in 
Samuel's  parting  speech  to  the  people,  1  &v  xU.  g-ii,  that 
it  is  Samson  (namely  Ben- dan,  "he  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,"  which  is  as  likely  as  the  later  suppositions  that 
it  is  a  corruption  for  Barak  or  Abdon),  we  should 
liave  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  unity  of  the  book, 
and  of  the  division  into  periods  which  we  have  pre- 
sented. Samuel  speaks  like  that  old  prophet  in  the 
critical  period  just  before  Gideon  arose,  "  It  is  the 
Lord  that  advanced  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  that  brought 
your  fathers  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  when 
they  forgat  the  Lord  their  God,  he  sold  them  into 
the  hand  of  Sisera  captain  of  the  host  of  Uazor,  and 
into  the  liand  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Moab;  and  they  fought  against  them."  All 
these  belong  to  the  first  period,  and  deliverance  was 
given  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  by  Shamgar  and  by 
Ehud :  Othniel's  is  not  mentioned,  as  having  to  do  with 
a  distant  nation,  from  whom  Israel  did  not  suffer  any 
more  for  centuries  after  Samuel's  time,  and  far  beyond 
the  horizon  of  Israelitish  history  at  the  time  when  he 
was  speaking.  "And  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said.  We  have  sinned,  because  we  have  forsaken  the 
Lord,  and  have  served  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth:  but  now 
deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and  we  will 
serve  thee.  And  the  Lord  sent  Jembbaal,  and  Be- 
dan, and  Jephtliah,  and  Samuel,  and  delivered  you  out 
of  the  hand  of  your  enemies  on  every  side,  and  ye 
dwelled  safe."  All  the  enemies  of  the  first  period, 
except  Othniel's,  have  been  referred  to,  because  that 
first  period  was  an  epitome  and  representation  of  all 
that  followed.  But  only  one  judge  is  named  for  each 
succeeding  period,  since  each  of  them  had  only  a  single 
servitude,  and  the  three  persons  are  named  whom  the 
.Spirit  of  God  raised  up,  Jerubbaal  or  Gideon,  Bedan  or 
Samson,  and  Jephthah;  while  Samuel  cannot  but  add 
his  own  name,  as  that  of  the  man  who  was  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  and  raised  up  in  a  succeeding  period  to  do  a 
work  for  which  others  would  have  been  insufficient. 
This  argument,  however,  we  do  not  press,  because  there 
really  is  no  certainty  as  to  Bedan. 

The  attacks  upon  the  unity  of  the  book  are  rested 
on  very  trifling  grounds.  The  chief  one  is  the  exist- 
ence of  this  appendix,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
two  great  reasons  for  this  part  of  the  bonk  assuming 
such  a  form:  the  one,  that  the  historical  development 
according  to  plan  was  not  to  be  interrupted;  the  other, 
that  the  two  events  which  it  narrates  are  to  be  looked 
on  less  as  single  events  then  as  permanent  influences. 
The  permanence  of  the  worship  at  Dan  is  expressly 
mentioned,  eh  x*UI  .30,31,  and  "the  captivity  of  the  land" 
for  the  twenty  years  before  Samuel  assumed  office,  is 
traced  to  it  with  tolerable  distinctness.  The  permanence 
of  the  moral  evil  which  came  out  at  Gibeah  is  not  so 
plain!  intimated;  on  the  contrary  it  might  have  been 
supfK>»ed  to  he  eradicated  by  the  vengeance  taken  on 
Benjamin.  Yet  the  evil  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
tribes  is  indicated  by  their  share  in  the  terrible 


tisement;  and  there  is  a  hint  of  the  continuance  of 
some  equally  potent  mischievous  influence,  in  the  simi- 
lar slaughter  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  by  Jephthah. 
And  the  prophet  Hosea  in  so  many  words  informs  us 
that  the  days  of  Gibeah  never  ceased  in  Israel,  and 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  had  not  been  taken  sway, 
Ho.  tx. »;  x. ».    There  have  been  indeed  some  very  umoc- 
cessful  efforts  to  establish  a  difference  of  the  word*  in 
use  and  the  style  of  composition  in  the  appendix  uwl 
in  the  body  of  the  book;  but  there  has  been  little  ap- 
pearance of  success  in  the  undertaking.    Ami  even 
these  objectors  have  frequently  admitted  a  resemblance 
and  unity  between  the  appendix  and  the  introduction, 
on  account  of  which  some  of  them  have  gone  h  fir  u 
to  say  that  both  these  may  belong  to  a  later  editor, 
who  prefixed  and  annexed  his  new  materials  to  a  pre- 
viously existing  work,  the  history  of  the  judges  strictly 
so  called.    Such  hypotheses  are  not  worthy  of  refuta- 
tion; and  in  truth  "  the  book  of  Judges,"  in  their  view 
of  it,  would  be  a  miserable  fragment,  without  conclu- 
sion, and,  still  stranger,  without  beginning,  a  worthy 
subject  for  investigation  by  sceptical  critics.   The  at- 
tempts to  discover  contradictions  in  the  book  have  also 
signally  failed. 

Dote  of  composition,  authorship,  Arc. — On  these  sub- 
jects  we  can  say  very  little;  though  a  certain  class  of 
writers  have  run  riot  in  speculations  on  sources,  writ- 
ten as  well  as  traditional,  and  on  the  blending  of  ma- 
terials by  the  editors.  On  such  ground  we  shall  nr<t 
tread.  Yet  on  the  one  hand  the  date  of  composition 
could  not  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  that  servitude  to 
the  Philistines  which  is  understood  to  have  terminated 
at  the  death  of  Samson.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  ground  for  thinking  that  it  must  have  bees 
written  before  David  took  Jerusalem  and  expelled  the 
Jebusites,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  over  all  Israel, 
mi.<i  for  it  is  said,  "And  the  children  of  Ben 
vim  in  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhalstcd 
Jerusalem;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day,"  <*  1  n.  More- 
over, Tyre  is  not  mentioned,  while  Zidon  is  named  ai 
the  city  of  those  parts  which  was  likely  to  oppress  the 
Israelites  or  to  protect  the  Canaanite  remnants,  eh.  t  il; 
xTiti.  r;  an  argument  arises  from  this  fact  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  book,  similar  to  one  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  book  of  Joshua.  So  also,  Asher  is  blamed  for  not 
driving  out  the  people  of  Zidon,  oh.  1.  31.  which  refers  to 
a  state  of  feeling  that  must  have  been  altered  when  the 
people  of  Tyre  and  Zidon  became  allies  of  David  and 
Solomon.  Yet  it  is  likely  that  the  kingdom  was  set  up, 
and  that  the  benefits  of  settles!  government  were  being 
felt,  owing  to  the  related  statement,  "  In  those  days 
when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,"  cb.  xvttt  1.  itt  1. 
which  occurs  with  the  addition  that  "every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  eh  ntt  «;  tst  fl 
From  these  marks  it  is  likely  that  the  hook  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Saul,  or  the  early  part  of  David's.  But 
we  cannot  attach  any  great  confidence  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Talmud  is ta  that  Samuel  was  the  author.  He 
may  have  been ;  and  excellent  scholars  down  to  ocx 
own  time  think  that  he  was.  However,  it  is  enough  to 
I  know  tliat  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  which  Samuel 
organized,  there  were  likely  to  be  many  instrumenU 
I  well  fitted,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  to  writ, 
'  this  history  of  their  nation,  in  that  modified  snase  is 
which  it  may  be  called  a  history,  aa  we  explained  at 
of  this  article. 
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Ewald,  Stahelin,  ami  other  critics  of  the  present 
day,  have  assigned  the  Iwtok  to  tin  age  of  Am  and 
Jchoahaphat,  in  accordance  with  an  elaborate  theory-, 
w  hich  embraces  the  whole  literary  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  attributes  very  much  both  of  the  historical 
writing  and  of  the  Psalm*  t<>  that  period.  But  we 
reject  the  theory  as  arbitrary,  unfounded,  and  against 
evidence,  to  a  large  extent  the  consciouji  or  unconscious 
product  of  the  unsound  views  which  they  have  un- 
happily taken  of  the  Word  of  God;  while  we  gladly 
acknowledge  that  they  assume  much  higher  ground 
than  the  old  infidels  did,  who  were  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  whole  subject  The  solitary  pns.f  text  in  the 
book  of  Judges  to  which  they  apjieal  in  evidence  of 
Late  composition,  is  ch.  xviii.  30,  31,  "And  the  chil 
dren  of  Dan  set  up  the  graven  image;  and  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Manassoh,  he  and  his 
sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of 
the  captivity  of  the  land.  And  they  set  them  up 
Micah's  graven  image,  which  he  madt>,  all  the  time 
that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh ."  This  would 
carry  the  composition  down  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
captivity  of  the  two  tribes  in  Babylon,  or  at  least  of 
the  ten  tribes  in  Assyria,  unless  it  could  have  reference 
to  those  local  devastations  which  are  recorded  in  1  Ki. 
xv.  2u;  2  Ki.  xv.  2f»;  and  as  there  are  not  many  critics 
who  have  assigned  the  book  as  a  whole  to  the  age  of  the 
captivity,  they  make  these  two  abatements,  that  the 
body  of  the  work  is  of  an  earlier  origin  tlian  the  appen- 
dix, and  that  even  the  appendix  may  have  been  written 
earlier,  though  it  continued  to  laj  retouched  till  later 
times.  But  in  reply  to  this  line  of  argument  it  is  said, 
and  we  believe  with  justice,  that  the  two  verses  explain 
one  other,  and  show  that  "  until  the  day  of  the  capti- 
vity of  the  land"  is  intended  to  mark  the  limit  of  the 
period,  "  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in 
Shiloh;"  as  in  this  article  the  "captivity  of  the  land" 
has  been  identified  with  the  twenty  years  after  Kli's 
death,  especially  the  seven  months  that  the  ark  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Bleek  feds  this  so 
strongly  that  he  speaks  with  approval  of  Houbigant's 
conjectural  reading,  "  the  captivity  of  the  ark."  And 
this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration 
that  David  and  Solomon  would  certainly  never  have 
tolerated  such  a  rival  schismatical  worship  at  l)an,  at 
the  very  period  in  which  they  were  gathering  the 
people,  from  Dan  to  Beershelia,  to  worship  the  Lord  in 
Jerusalem,  to  which  they  carried  up  the  ark,  and  in 
which  they  built  the  temple.  Neither  is  any  weight 
to  l>e  attributed  to  the  geographical  description  of 
Shiloh  in  ch.  xxi.  12,  19,  as  if  it  indicated  that  the 
author  must  have  been  a  foreigner:  such  an  inference 
is  a  mere  fancy. 

[Information  «n  the  hook  of  Ju>lp-»  in  general  it»  well  raiuni.il 
up  In  Kelt's  Introdurtmn  ( fitniiitunir  in  itnt  nltt  Trrtnmntt)  and 
— mixed  with  r«ttouah*t  \ie»<  often  very  painfully— in  De 
Write,  lllcek.an.l  Dr.  I)avi.l«  n .  aUomuch  will  I*  found  in  the 
ulil  Iarjre  ciunme ntaries;  and  *ome  suggest  lv«  thought*,  with  the 
usual  amount  of  learning  caprice,  ami  .l"SMiati»m,  in  Kwald's 
luKt.iiy  {Uffli-eklt  del  t'oUnt  Itrtul).  vol.  it.  p  <i!4-6«i2.  For  tWD 
recent  t.cnnan  commentaries,  painstaking  and  ■rht.l&r  we 
are  indebted  to  .Stuiler  (id  edition — only  the  title  alteu-d  from 
the  edition  of  WT,— 1842).  and  Herthesm  (KM-.);  the  Utter  in 
eludes  also  Rnth.  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Kungtjnutn  Krtgr 
titekti  //..,.  which  has  l>eeii  In  course  of  publication  for 

noma  years,  and  is  uow  completed.    Hut  the  views  expressed  !>}' 
these  writers  are  often  very  reprehensible,  and  entirely  arbitrary 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  commentary  edited  by  Keil 
ami  DeliUM-h  Is  now  so  far  advanced  as  to  embrace  Judge*.  Keil 
himself  being  the  ouniuenutor    Information  uiwu  the  chtvno- 
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,  vols.  L  li.. 
;  also  in  KuinoeU 
pretty 


logy  ma,  be  found  in  Hales 
and  in  Clinton  s  Fati  lUlUmc.  i.  Ml,  i 
CoMtntntarp  on  Acta  riit  ,  from  i 
cluselv.  Somo  excellent  views  of  the 
book,  and  iU  position  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  are  to 
be  found  in  Houg.tei.berg  on  the  IVnUteuch  (Clark's  traiuualioti 
of  the  iM<A/0,  *ol.  ii.  p  1-121.  the  Ihutrlatio*  on  <A«  flntfr 
tewh  itiid  (Ac  r»wi<  ../  <A<  Juilgt*  |  [o,  C  M.  1>  | 

JUDGMENT- rlALL.  This,  in  our  English  Bible, 
is  the  common,  tliough  not  the  uniform,  rendering  of 
the  Greek  wpairui/nof,  prtrtorium.  It  is  so  rendered  in 
.In.  xviii.  28,  33;  xix.  S> ;  Ac.  xxiii.  35;  but  in  Mat.  xxvii. 
27,  Mar.  xv.  lrJ,  "common-hall"  is  the  expression 
employed;  and  in  Phi.  i.  13,  the  term  •'palace"  is 
employed.  There  appears  to  1st  some  diversity  in  the 
New  Testament  use  of  the  original  word,  to  which 
nothing  altogether  similar  is  found  in  classical  writers. 
Its  original  meaning  was  that  of  the  general's  tent  in 
a  camp;  but  by  and  by  it  came  also  to  signify  the  house 
or  ]>alace  of  the  governor  of  a  province.  Herod,  though 
bearing  the  name,  and  possessing  many  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  king,  yet  lieing  still  subject  to  the  Romans, 
consequently  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  governors 
of  Itouiau  provinces,  and  his  palace  in  Jerusalem  might 
not  unnaturally  be  called  a  pr&torium,  esjiccially  after 
the  time  that  it  came  to  lie  occupied  by  the  Roman 
governor*,  who,  in  process  of  time,  took  the  place  of 
the  Herods.  Pilate  was  the  provincial  governor  of 
Judeaat  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death;  and  the  house 
he  occupied,  which  was  in  all  probability  the  pilar,  of 
Herod  (though  some  doubt  this*,  was  fitly  enough  de- 
signated the  pnetorium.  It  was  one  of  the  apartments 
of  that  in  which  our  Ivord  apjteared  before  him,  w;is 
accused,  examined,  and  condemned.  The  provincial 
resilience  at  Cuwarea  might,  in  like  manner,  l*»  railed 
by  the  same  name,  tliough  originally  a  palace  in  the 
stricter  sense  (that  is,  :li  built  and  occupied  by  Herod! ; 
Is-catise.  bv  the  time  Paul  appeared  there  liefore  Felix 
and  Fi-stus,  the  palace  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  governor  for  the  time  lieing.  As  applied,  however, 
to  some  domicile  in  Home,  in  Phi  i.  13,  it  could  scarcely 
lie  the  palace,  as  designating  the  residence  of  the  em- 
peror,  that  was  meant,  but  either  the  pnetorian  camp, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  barracks  of  that  detach- 
ment of  the  pnetorian  guard  which  was  in  immediate 
attendance  on  tike  emperor  (see  Conybearc  and  Howson 
ch  vxvl  )  But  nothing  quite  certain  can  be  determined 
on  the  subject.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  saluta- 
tion sent  by  Paul  from  those  of  fa-oar's  household. 
n.i  lv  fx,  that  the  prwtorium  he  had  access  to  did  some 
how  bring  him  into  contact  with  persons  who  held  posi- 
tions in  the  domestic  establishment  of  the  emperor. 
So  that  the  statement  in  the  English  Bible,  that  the 
bonds  of  Paul  had  beooBM  manifest  in  all  the  palace, 
if  not  formally  correct,  conveys  a  sense  which  is  in 
substantial  conformity  with  the  truth  of  things. 

JU'DITH  |the  fan.  form  of  JCMUB,  /arm.]  1. 
(hie  of  the  wives  of  Esau,  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the 
Hittite,  who  U<re  also  the  name  of  Aholihamah, 
tl«.  xxvi.  .tt;  xvxvi.  %  Judith  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  name;  ami  in  her  case  it  must  have  lieeu  em- 
ployed, not  in  the  later  acquired  sense  of  Jnrtu,  but 
in  the  original  sense  of  "the  praised  one."  (See  for 
the  change  of  name  under  Aholihamah.'i 

2.  Judith.  Tin?  only  other  |>eraon  in  ancient  He- 
brew story  bearing  this  name  beside  the  preceding,  is 
the  person,  whether  fabulous  or  real,  whose  history  and 
exploit*  are  celebrated  in  0»e  apocryphal  book  JuniTH. 
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According  to  the  account  there  given,  she  was  a  descen- 
dant of  Simoon,  ch,  u.  2.  and  first  the  wife,  then  the 
widow,  of  Manaases,  who  Isdonged  to  her  own  tribe, 
ch.  ria  t.  She  vh  distinguished  for  beauty,  wisdom, 
and  add  res*,  on  account  of  which  she  became  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  knew  her.  But  her  heroic  devotion 
to  her  country  in  a  time  of  peril,  and  her  determination 
to  rid  it  by  stratagem  from  the  hand  of  it*  adversaries, 
issuing  in  S|>eedy  and  triumphant  success,  absorbed  in 
a  manner  all  other  ground*  of  merit,  and  rendered  her 
the  glory  of  her  age.  The  period  in  which  the  story  is 
laid  is  not  very  precisely  indicated,  but  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  after  the  children  of  Israel  had 
"newly  returned  from  the  captivity,  and  all  tike  people 
of  J udea  were  lately  gathered  together."  ch.  It.  3.  About 
this  time  a  Nebuchodonoeor  is  said  to  have  reigned  in 
great  power  and  splendour  in  Nineveh,  while  also 
Aqdiaxad  reigned  over  the  Medea  in  EcbaUne.  He 
made  war  upon  Arphaxad,  took  his  capital  city,  and 
slew  him  with  the  sword.  Then,  turning  his  regards 
toward  the  west,  he  commanded  his  general,  Holofernes, 
to  go  forth  with  an  immense  army,  and  subdue  all 
under  his  sway.  Success  everywhere  crowned  his  arms 
till  he  came  to  the  hill  country  of  .1  udea.  where  he  found 
the  passages  shut  against  him,  and  the  mountain  tops 
fortified.  Astonished  at  this  resistance  by  a  compara- 
tively small  people,  Holofernes,  after  various  prelimin- 
ary inquiries  and  movements,  determined  to  subdue 
them,  and  for  that  purpose  took  possession  of  many  of 
the  heights,  and  encamped  before  Bethulia,  in  a  valley 
with  a  copious  fountain.  The  city  was  by  and  by 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  being  surrendered  by  its  governor,  when  Judith  con- 
ceived and  boldly  undertook  a  plan  of  rescue.  Without 
disclosing  the  nature  of  her  plan,  but  promising,  with 
the  help  of  God,  to  deliver  the  city  in  five  days,  she 
was  allowed  to  leave  Bethulia,  taking  with  her  a  maid 
and  a  quantity  of  provisions.  Appearing  before  Holo- 
fernes, he  and  his  attendants  were  captivated  with  her 
beauty;  and  as  she  professed  to  have  left  Bethulia  be- 
cause she  saw  the  cause  was  hopeless — the  |>eople  who 
would  have  been  invincible  if  they  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  God,  having,  by  their  profanation  of  sacred  things 
and  other  sins,  provoked  him  to  prepare  destruction 
for  them — she  met  with  a  welcome  reception,  and 
readily  obtained  what  she  sought — permission  to  abide 
in  the  camp,  and  to  go  out  every  night  for 
purification  to  the  fountain,  till  the  hour  of  vi 
should  come.  When  that  time  came,  she  promised  to 
conduct  Holofernes  into  the  city,  and  afterwards  into 
Jerusalem  itself.  After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two, 
Holofernes,  being  taken  with  the  charms  of  Judith, 
makes  a  splendid  entertainment  in  her  honour,  drunk 
to  excess  in  wine,  and  being  at  last  left  with  her  alone 
in  the  tent,  she  seized  her  opportunity,  when  he  had 
sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  to  strike  off  his  head  with 
his  falchion.  Bearing  off  the  head,  she  and  her  maid 
went  forth  professedly  for  the  usual  purposes  of  devo- 
tion, but  in  reality  with  the  design  of  stealing  away 
into  Bethulia,  where  she  soon  appeared  and  displayed 
in  triumph  the  head  of  Holofernes.  The  people,  seeing 
the  advantage  that  had  been  gained  for  them  by  a 
woman's  prowess,  took  courage,  and  fell  next  <lay  on 
the  Assyrians,  who,  on  account  of  what  bad  befallen 
their  general,  were  seized  with  a  panic;,  and  fled  from 
the  country  disconcerted  and  routed.  The  Jewish 
people,  along  with  Judith,  assembled  in  Jerusalem  to 


give  thanks  for  their  wonderful  deliverance;  and  Judith, 
recognized  by  all  as  the  glory  of  her  age,  return*  to 
Bethulia,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  105. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  story,  which  bean  on 
it  throughout  th*.-  impress  of  fable.  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  who  accept  the  Apocrypha  as  Scripture,  hare 
endeavoured  to  fix  on  particular  periods,  when  they 
think  the  events  narrated  may,  without  violation  of  the 
known  circumstances  of  the  time,  have  taken  place; 
but  without  much  success,  or  even  any  proper  agree- 
ment among  themselves.  They  have  commonly  thrown 
themselves  back  upon  the  times  preceding  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  have  supposed,  some  the  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  Scripture,  others  McrudachBaJadan, 
others  again  Kaarhaddon,  etc.,  to  be  the  Nebuchodo- 
nosor  who  is  represented  as  reigning  in  Nineveh.  But 
the  narrative  itself,  which  so  explicitly  refers  to  the 
return  from  Babylon,  and  represents  the  state  of  thing* 
in  Judea  as  it  only  existed  sulisequcnt  to  that  event, 
is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  any  such  hypotheses. 
Even  J  aim,  a  Catholic,  and  also  Movers,  admit  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  insuperable  in  the  way  of  any  adequate 
historical  explanation,  and  regard  it  as  an  historical 
romance.  There  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  kingdom  of 
Nineveh,  with  a  domain  so  extensive  at  once  toward  the 
east  and  the  west  of  Asia,  having  ever  existed,  either 
before  or  after  the  captivity  in  Babylon:  and  subse- 
quent to  the  latter  event,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
era  contemplated  in  the  story,  there  is  conclusive  eri 
denoe  of  the  relations  of  Assyria  and  the  surrounding 
countries  having  l>ecoiiie  entirely  different.  The  story, 
which,  in  other  respects  also,  is  full  of  improbabilities, 
must  therefore  be  assigned  to  the  category  of  fable. 

It  is  not  quite  easy,  even  on  the  supposition  of  iU 
fabulous  character,  to  assign  adequate  reasons  for  iti 
composition.  Some  have  understood  it  to  be  an  allego- 
rical representation  of  the  Jewish  people,  widowed  as 
|0  earthly  resources,  yet,  by  favour  with  God  and  man. 
prevailing  over  the  powers  of  the  world.  Were  it  so, 
this  would  not  relieve  the  fable  from  grave  moral  ob- 
jections. Au  intelligent  Jew,  well  read  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  could  not  have  thought  of  setting  up  a 
Judith  as  a  proper  embodiment  of  female  heroism  and 
virtue.  Her  plan  of  procedure  is  marred  throughout 
with  hypocrisy  and  deceit;  she  even  prays  to  God  that 
he  would  prosper  her  deceit,  ch.  lx  12,  and  praises  the 
cruelty  of  Simeon  in  slaying  the  Sbechemitea,  as  if  his 
deed  bore  on  it  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  though  Jacob, 
the  father  of  Simeon,  had  consigned  it  in  the  name  of 
God  to  eternal  reprobation.  The  spirit  of  vengeance, 
resolute  in  its  aim,  unscrupulous  in  the  means  taken  to 
accomplish  it,  is  the  pervading  animus  of  the  story— a 
spirit  certainly  opposed  to  the  general  teaching  of  Old 
as  well  as  New  Testament  scripture,  and  incapable  of 
being  embodied  in  a  heroio  story,  except  by  one  who 
had  much  more  regard  for  the  political,  than  the  moral 
and  religious,  elements  in  Judaism.  The  composition 
of  the  book  is  therefore  most  fitly  assigned  to  a  period 
shortly  before  the  Christian  era.  when  political  aim*  in 
the  minds  of  many  became  too  predominant.  The 
prior  existence  of  an  Aramaic  original  has  often  been 
questioned,  but  is  now  generally  believed  by  critics  if* 
example  by  De  Wette,  Fritzsche,  Vaihingerb  chiefly  <* 
the  ground  of  some  apparent  mistranslations  from  it 
in  the  Greek.  But  the  Greek  is  the  only  form  in  which 
the  story  has  been  transmitted  to  later  times. 
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JUTIA,  a  Christian  female  at  Rome,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sunt  a  salutation,  lu-.  kH  is.  She  is  mentioned 
along  with  i'hilologus,  to  whom  ahe  is  very  generally 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  some  near  relationship, 
though  of  what  sort  we  liave  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

JU  LIUS,  the  centurion  of  "  Augustus*  band,"  who 
had  the  charge  of  conducting  Paul  to  Rome  from 
I  'irsarca,  and  by  whom  the  sacred  prisoner  was  treated 
courteously,  Ae.ixrtt.i.1.  Why  the  band  with  which 
he  was  connected  should*  have  borne  the  name  of 
Augustus,  is  not  known.  Wieseler,  Meyer,  and  others, 
suppose  it  to  have  been  so  called  from  having  either 
done  some  special  service  to  the  emperor,  or  served  as 
a  body-guard.  But  this  can  only  be  set  down  as  con- 
jecture. 

JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  Jusiah,  a  Chris- 
tian residing  at  Rome,  when  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
church  there  was  written,  and  whom  he  salutes,  along 
with  Andronicus,  as  "his  kinsmen  and  fellow-prisoners, 
who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles,"  Ro.  xl».  7.  But 
the  relationship  is  not  more  closely  indicated. 

JUNIPER.  The  lowly  plant,  allied  to  the  cypress 
family,  to  which  this  name  is  given,  and  which,  with 
its  procumbent  branches  and  aromatic  "  berries,"  occurs 
so  abundantly  on  the  rocky  soil  and  sandy  heath  of  our 
own  country,  is  also  represented  in  the  East.  But 
there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  gpS  {rohtktm)  of  1  Ki. 

xix.  4,  5;  Job  xxx.  4,  and  Ps.  cxx.  4,  is  the  Genista 
uionotperma,  a  white- blossomed  broom,  abundant  in 
Spain,  Barbary,  Syria,  and  the  desert  of  Sinai,  known 
in  our  shrubberies  as  Spanish  broom,  and  amongst  the 
Arabs  still  retaining  its  scriptural  name  ritt'm.  "It 
was  under  this  tree  that  Elijah  sat  down  to  take  shelter 
from  the  heat,  and  more  than  once  did  we  do  the  same; 
for  some  of  these  shrubs  are  bushy  and  tall,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  They  formed  a  shadow  some- 
times from  the  beat,  sometimes  from  the  wind,  and 
sometimes  from  the  rain,  both  for  man  and  beast.  It 
was  about  the  best  shadow  the  desert  could  afford,  save 
when  we  could  get  under  some  great  rock  or  shaggy 
palm  ''  tBoosr-s  Sinai,  p  l«s).  To  this  day  the  Bedawln 
of  that  region  make  charcoal  of  the  wood,  and  a  capital 
charcoal  it  is,  glowing  intensely,  and  illustrating  Ps. 
cxx.  4.  Even  without  the  carbonizing  process,  few 
things  burn  more  brilliantly  or  with  a  more  vehement 
heat,  than  this  kind  of  brushwood— the  dried  twigs  and 
larger  stems  of  the  broom.  It  is  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  its  harsh  and  bitter  roots  could  be  eaten. 
As  the  very  depth  of  poverty,  Job  describes  people  as 
cutting  up  mallows  by  the  bushes  and  rohthem-roots  for 
their  food,  ch.  m. 4  We  fear  that  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson's 
ingenious  conjecture  that  the  mallows  were  the  food, 
and  the  broom-roots  the  fuel  employed  to  cook  them, 
is  scarcely  admissible  (The  Lust  and  the  Book,  part  It.  eh  w); 
the  language  of  Job,  rightly  rendered  by  Dr.  S.  Lee, 
"  whose  bread  is  the  broom-root,"  shows  that  these 
mots  were  eaten.  Compared  with  such  fare,  the  fern- 
root*  eaten  by  the  New  Zealanders  are  nutritious;  and 
the  cakes  of  saw-dust  formerly  devoured  by  the  Nor- 
wegians in  times  of  famine,  may  be  deemed  a  "  plea- 
sant bread; '  and  it  sets  in  the  strongest  light  the  misery 
<>f  these  poor  outcasts,  that  they  were  fain  to  appease 
the  fierceness  of  hunger  by  a  substitute  for  food  so 
worthless  and  distasteful. 

Approaching  the  borders  of  Palestine  by  the  Wadv- 
el  Kurn,  Dr.  Robinson  especially 


which,  as  he  rightly  remarks,  must  be  the  same  plant 
which  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  the  English  version  have 
erroneously  rendered  a  ' '  juniper. "  "  This  is  the  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  shrub  of  these  deserts,  growing 
thickly  in  the  water-courses  and  valleys.  Our  Arabs 
always  selected  the  place  of  encampment  (if  possible)  in  a 
spot  where  it  grew,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  by  it  at  night 
from  the  wind;  and  during  the  day,  when  they  often 
went  on  in  advance  of  the  camels,  we  found  them  not 
uufrequeiitly  sitting  or  sleeping  under  a  bush  of  rttem, 
to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  It  was  in  this  very 
desert,  a  day's  journey  from  Beersheha,  that  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  lay  down  and  slept  beneath  the  same  shrub" 

(Biblical  Reward*.,  I  M3>.  [j.  II.] 

JU  PITER  [the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  Ztin],  the 
supreme  god  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology — 
father,  as  ho  was  very  often  styled,  of  gods  and  men; 
usually  represented  as  seated  on  an  ivory  throne,  with 
a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand  and  a  thunderbolt  in  his  right. 
Reference  is  made  to  him  only  once  in  Scripture; 
namely,  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  Lystra,  Ac  ttv.  It  Taking  them  for  celestial 
beings,  on  account  of  the  cure  wrought  on  the  poor 
cripple,  the  people  of  Lystra  called  Barnabas  Jupiter 
(being  the  mure  dignified  in  appearance  and  the  less 
talkative  of  the  two),  and  Paul  Mercury.  In  Jewish 
history,  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  sup- 
plant the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  that  of  J  upiter  Olym- 
pius,  was  one  main  cause  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  and 
heroic  struggles  related  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 

JUSTIFY,  JUSTIFICATION.  Two  words  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  Scripture,  and  undoubtedly 
used  in  connection  with  matters  of  greatest  moment. 
We  shall  first  endeavour  to  establish  the  precise  im- 
port of  the  words;  then  state  briefly  the  doctrinal 
truth  usually  expressed  by  them;  and  finally,  indicate 
the  chief  errors,  evasions,  or  objections  by  which 
attempts  have  been  made,  whether  by  Protestant  or 
by  Catholic  theologians,  to  qualify  or  reject  the  truth. 

1.  Meaning  of  the  word*.—  [Heb.  p-|»,  prrjn,  Gr. 

Scccu6u].  The  Romanists  insist  on  the  etymological 
sense  {jtutum  facert)  of  making  just  or  righteous,  with 
the  view  of  supporting  their  doctrine  tliat  the  tiling 
intended  is  an  infusion,  and  not  an  imputation,  of 
righteousness— a  moral  and  not  a  legal  change,  or  a 
change  of  character  and  not  of  condition  (Bciiarmtn,  De 
JncUf.)  But  the  argument  from  etymology  proves  no- 
thing. Or  if  it  prove  anything,  it  (troves  too  much; 
for  with  equal  reason  we  might  maintain  that  glorify- 
ing and  magnifying  God  are  to  be  understood  of  actu- 
ally making  him  great  and  glorious,  instead  of  simply 
declaring  that  he  is  so.  The  appeal  must  be  made  to 
the  meaning  or  use  of  the  original  terms.  They  are 
used  in  a  legal  or  forensic  sense;  and  denote  the  act  by 
which  the  judge,  sitting  in  the  forum  or  place  of  judg- 
ment, pronounces  that  the  party  arraigned  is  innocent. 
Hence  justification  is  opposed  to  condemnation,  and  is 
therefore  no  more  an  infusion  of  righteousness,  than 
condemnation  is  an  infusion  of  wickedness.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  set  the  matter  at  rest,  in  so  far  as  the 
Old  Testament  is  concerned :  "  If  there  1«  a  controversy 
among  rwn.  and  they  come  into  judgment  that  the 
judges  may  judge  them,  they  shall  justify  the  righteous, 
and  cfindtmn  the  wicked,"  De.  ext.  i.  "  He  that  ju*- 
tifieth  the  wicked,  and  ho  that  condtmneth  the  just, 
they  both  are  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  l>. 
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xvii.  li.  "  Woe  unt<i  them  which  justify  the  wicked 
far  reward,  anil  take  away  the  righteousness  of  the 
righteous  from  him."  It.  t.  a,n  "Enter  not  into 
judgment  with  thy  servant,  0  Lord;  for  in  thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  be  justified,"  Pi.  e*llil  i.  We  have 
cited  these  passages  at  length,  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  ascertain  precisely  the  proper 
use  of  the  word.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  word 
occurs  upwards  of  forty  times  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  not  once  in  any  conjugation  in  the  sense  of  making 
righteous  or  briny  made  righteous.  Attempts,  indeed, 
have  been  made  by  Bellannin,  GrotiuB  (Introductory Au- 
not.  in  Eplst  adllomiuioio,  and  others,  to  fix  on  a  very 
few  passages  that  sense,  i«  llil.  11,  Da.  nil.  Mi  ill.  S,  3. 
An  examination  of  the  passages,  however,  will  con- 
vince the  inquirer  that  they  form  no  exception  to  the 
general  nde  or  use.  In  the  first  of  them  Christ  is  said 
to  justify  many,  and  to  justify  by  the  knowledge  of 
himself  an  the  means  of  justification:  that  is,  "involving 
faith  and  a  self-appropriation  of  the  Messiah's  righteous- 
ness." It  i*  vain  to  give  to  the  word  justify  here 
the  sense  of  converting  to  the  true  religion  (Qeaentui); 
liecause  the  forensic  sense  is  clear  from  the  entire  con- 
text, in  which  the  Messiah  appears,  not  as  a  teacher, 
but  as  a  priest  and  sacrifice:  ami  also  from  the  parallel 
expression,  "their  iniquities  he  trill  bear"  (J  A  Alex- 
ander in  low).  In  the  second  passage,  instead  of  an  in- 
timation that  the  sanctuary  shall  be  cleansed  (Eng. 
trans.)  we  have,  if  we  maintain  the  uniform  sense  of 
tlio  Hebrew  won!,  an  intimation  that  the  sanctuary 
should  then  be  vindicated,  i.e.  from  the  long  oppro- 
hiurn  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  (Calvin);  and  we 
leave  any  one  to  judge  which  is  the  more  just  and 
appropriate  sense.  The  third  and  last  passage  refers 
simply  to  ministerial  or  instrumental  justification.  Min- 
isters and  others  may  be  said  to  justify  their  converts 
(Eng.  trans.,  turn  many  to  righteousness)  in  the  strict 
legal  sense  of  that  term,  inasmuch  as  they  are  instru- 
mental in  bringing  them  to  God  who  justifies.  There 
is  no  need  in  any  one  of  the  passages  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  moral  sense  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legal  or 
forensic.  But  even  if  these  alleged  exceptions  could 
be  maintained,  and  others  by  more  successful  scrutiny 
were  added  to  the  number,  the  prevailing  sense  or  use 
of  the  word  would  after  all  lie  very  little  affected  by 
it.  For  a  masterly  examination  of  the  original  terms, 
which  seems  to  hare  left  nothing  further  to  be  desired 
or  expected,  see  O'Brien,  Nature  and  Effects  of  Faith, 
note  L,  p.  387. 

Precisely  the  same  sense  in  attached  to  the  Oreek 
word  dWtow  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
to  make  pure.  It  is  a  juridical  word,  and 
xpivw  {condemn)  for  its  opposite.  "It  is  (.rod  that 
jutt(fteth,  who  is  he  that  condemneth!  Ro.  Till.  s.\  ML 
"Judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation;  but  the  free 
gift  is  of  many  offences,  unto  justification"  Ro.  t.  m_ 
The  publican  "went  down  to  his  house  justified 
rather  than''  the  Pharisee.  Lq.  xriit  14.  And  where 
there  is  no  doctrinal  reference,  and  the  word  is  used 
quite  in  a  general  way.  the  legal  or  declarative  sense  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  as  when  it  is  said,  "  Wisdom  is 
justified  (vindicated)  of  her  children,"  Mat.  xL  1».  See 

alun  Mat.  xll.  37;  T.u.  Til.  29;  Rn  It  13 

In  contending  for  the  forensic  sense  of  the  terms,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  offer  a  caution  against  pressing 
the  analogy  too  much  between  the  procedure  of  human 
tribunals  and  the  justification  of  a  sinner  by  God. 


There  are  many  points  of  dissimilarity,  and  inattention 
to  these  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error.  In  justifi- 
cation at  the  bar  of  an  earthly  judge  the  element  oi 
fwrtlon  has  no  place,  because  it  can  be  needed  only  by 
one  who  has  lieen  condemned.  The  man  who  ha* 
been  justified  scorns  it.  But  in  the  justification  of  a 
sinner  by  God  it  form*  an  essential  element.    At  the 

and  honour,  whereas  pardon  at  the  hands  of  man  is 
almost  as  necessarily  dissociated  from  these.  Even 
acquitted  at  the  liar  of  man  does  not  always  cam' 
acceptance  and  honour  with  it;  l>ecause  through  defi 
cient  evidence  or  imperfection  in  human  law»  ami 
administration  one  may  be  acquitted  on  whom,  never- 
theless, very  grave  suspicions  rest.  Justification  at 
the  bar  of  man  is  matter  of  right.    The  innocent  claim* 

it  as  his  due.    At  the  bar  of   i  it  is  matter  of  free 

grace.  The  subject  of  it  has  no  claim  of  right  what- 
ever. In  the  one  case  the  justifying  righteousness  U 
necessarily  personal,  in  the  other  it  is  imputed;  and  so 
on  throughout  many  more  differences  that  might  be 
stated.  The  analogy  holds  in  the  great  fact  of  a  judicial 
sentence  or  declaration  of  innocence. 

2.  Scripture  doctrine  of  justification. — The  doctrine 
is  very  fully  stated  and  expounded  by  Paul  in  hi* 
epistles,  particularly  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatiaus.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  the  apostle 
lays  the  foundation  of  his  argument,  by  c*tabli«hinp 
the  guilt  both  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  Every  mouth  i* 
stopped,  and  the  whole  world  is  brought  in  guilty  be- 
fore God.  And  as  the  law  cannot  justify  those  whom 
it  condemns,  it  is  concluded  that  "  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  God's  sight,"'  <t 
ill  »  Justification  implies  a  righteousness  or  con 
formity  to  law;  on  which  alone  it  can  proceed,  and  of 
which  man  has  been  proved  destitute.  "  But,"  con 
tinues  the  atxistle.  "  now  (under  the  gospel)  the  right- 
eousness of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested— even 
the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Chrirt 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe,"  ch  Hi  n,2 
We  cannot  go  with  the  apostle  throughout  his  leng- 
thened argument,  extending  over  so  great  a  part  of 
this  epistle.  But  the  doctrine  cannot  be  fully  appre- 
hended, save  by  those  who  will  be  at  pains  to  follow 
the  great  master  step  by  step  in  his  discussion.  In 
view  of  the  entire  discourse  of  Paul  here  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  of  the  statements  of  Scripture  generally,  we 
remark  that  justification  is — a  judicial  act  of  God,  Ro 
rill.  33,  31,  springing  from  free  grace,  ch.  ill.  ji,  by  which 
the  sinner  or  the  ungodly,  ch.  it  s,  is  declared  innocent; 
that  is,  not  only  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  having 
transgressed  the  law.  but  accepted  also  as  if  he  had 
perfectly  obeyed  it,  and  therefore  entitled  to  eternal 
life,  ch.  l»  s-8;  t,  i».  This  act  proceeds  not  on  the 
ground  of  works  in  any  sense  whatever,  ch.  m. ».»  .* 
Oa.il  i«;iii  10,14;  but  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness imputed  tO  US  of  God.  Ro  T.  •;  Till  J,  4;  I  Co  »  tl  ;  1  Co 

I  30;  Jo.  xiiiL  n.  The  instrument  or  means  by  which  we 
apprehend  this  righteousness  is  faith.  Hence  we  are 
said  to  be  justified \  by  faith  and  throw*  faith.  Re.  M  », 
It.  Sj  Go.  II.  10;  ill.  ». 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  design  of  this  work  U> 
enter  into  the  province  of  theological  discussion,  other 
wise  the  doctrinal  statement  given  aliove  might  he 
largely  illustrated  and  defended.  (See  iMrtTATiitf, 
Faith.) 

The  view  now  given  of  the  Scripture  sense  of  jiwti 
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i*  confini»ed  by  the  adoption  of  that  sense,  and 
it*  prominent  exhibition  in  all  the  more  stirring  and 
important  |ieriod*  of  the  church's  history.  That  it  was 
bo  especially  at  the  Reformation  is  well  known,  when 
Luther  made  it  in  a  manner  the  heart  of  his  preaching, 
ami  announced  it  a*  "the  article  of  a  standing  or  a 
falling  church."  But  the  doctrine  was  by  no 
novelty  of  that  particular  time. 

The  teaching  of  the  father*  wa*  in  exat 
with  that  which  we  have  stated  as  the  doctrine  of  Paul. 
The  most  illustrious  of  them  have  left  •  -hind  the 
clearest  and  fullest  testimony  on  the  subject.  "  God 
gave  hi*  own  Son,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "a  ransom 
for  us— the  Holy  One  for  the  transgressors;  the  inno- 
cent for  the  wicked;  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous. 
....  For  what  else  could  cover  our  sins  but  his 
righteousness  t  In  whom  could  we  transgressors  and 
ungodly  be  justified,  but  only  in  the  Son  of  God }  O 
sweet  exchange !  0  unsearchable  contrivance !  that  the 
transgression*  of  many  should  be  hidden  iu  one  righ- 
teous person,  and  the  righteousness  of  one  should 
justify  many  transgressors!"  <KPi«t  *d  Dioc )  To  the 
same  effect,  in  his  commentary  on  'I  ('<>.  v.  21,  Chry- 
sostom — "  What  word,  what  speech  is  this  f  what  mind 
can  comprehend  or  express  it  ?  For  he  saith  he  made 
him  who  was  righteous  to  be  made  a  sinner,  that  he 
might  make  sinners  righteous.  Nay  this  is  not  what 
he  says,  but  something  greater.  He  does  not  say  he 
made  him  a  sinner,  but  sin:  that  we  might  be  made, 
not  righteous  but  righteousness,  and  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  God"  tcaji  t  Hotu  U.).  These  testimonies  might  be 
multiplied  to  almost  any  exUmt.  (See  Sulcer**  Tkenaunit ) 
The  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  has  found  a  prominent 
and  abiding  place  in  the  articles  and  confessions  of  the 
Reformed  churches.  The  eleventh  article  of  the  Church 
of  England  declare*  that  justification  by  faith  only  i* 
"a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort." 
The  twelfth  article  speaks  of  good  works  as  "the 
necessary  fruits  of  true  faith ;"  but  expressly  adds 
regarding  them  that  "  they  manifestly  cannot  combine 
with  it  in  the  work  of  our  justification;  for.  springing 
from  it,  they  follow  after  justification:'  The  homily 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  eleventh  article  is 
most  emphatic  in  its  statement  of  the  truth — "St.  Paul 
declareth  nothing  upon  the  behalf  of  man  concerning 
his  justification,  but  only  a  true  and  lively  faith.  And 
yet  that  faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope,  love, 
dread,  and  the  fear  of  God  in  every  man  that  is  justi- 
fied; but  it  shutteth  them  out  from  the  office  of  justi- 
fying. So  that  although  they  be  all  present  in  him 
that  is  justified,  they  justify  not  altogether."  The 
Westminster  Confession  is  equally  explicit-  "  Those 
whom  God  effectually  calleth.  he  also  freely  jurtifieth; 
not  by  infusing  righteousness  into  them,  Imt  by  par- 
doning their  sins,  and  by  accounting  and  accepting 

their  persons  as  righteous  Faith  receiving  and 

resting  on  Christ  and  his  righteousness  is  the  alone 
instrument  of  justification;  yet  is  it  not  alone  in  the  perron 
justified,  but  is  over  accompanied  with  all  other  saving 
graces;  and  is  no  dead  faith,  but  worketh  by  love"  (cfa 
xl.  So  the  Helvetic  Confession  (adopted  by  the 

church  at  Geneva  in  153fi\  and  in  l.r>6(5  by  the  churches 
in  Switzerland  at  large},  and  the  Reformed  confessions 
generally;  for  a  full  account  of  which  in  connection 
with  this  doctrine,  see  the  work  of  Dr.  O'Brien  already 
referred  to  (p.  tm). 

3.  Erroneous  mm  or  erosions  of  the  Pauline  or  Ncry>- 


ture  doctrine— 'Vhe  offensive  clement  in  this  doctrine  is 
the  total  exclusion  of  works:  and  various  theories  have 
been  put  forth  to  reconcile  the  Scripture  statements 
with  the  idea  of  merit  in  man.  The  word*  employed 
about  the  doctrine,  viz.  just ifi<-ation.  works,  faith,  have 
all  been  subjected  to  ingenious  handling.  The  forensic 
sence  of  justification  has  lieeu  assailed;  works  have  been 
limited  so  as  to  include  only  the  ceremonies  of  the  law ; 
and  faith  has  been  restricted  to  fidelity,  or  again  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  round  of  evangelical 
obedience.  In  the  following  brief  summary  of  errors 
or  evasive  theories,  we  shall  follow  the  order  suggested 
by  the  aU>ve  remark*,  and  therefore  shall  direct  atten- 
tion- 
First,  To  theories  founded  on  false  views  of  the  word 
justification.  There  is  an  error,  indeed,  which,  though 
it  does  not  spring  so  much  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  from  a  mistake  regarding  the 
time  of  justification,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  noticing 
here,  in  default  of  a  more  appropriate  place.  It  holds 
justification  to  be  an  act  immanent  in  the  divine  mind. 
It  is  his  eternal  purpose  to  justify.  Rut  this  manifestly 
confounds  the  decree  of  God  with  the  execution  of  it, 
and  so  contradicts  the  Scripture,  which  very  clearly 
distinguishes  these  in  relation  to  this  very  matter,  Rn. 
rtti  »mM\<i  moreover,  constantly  represent*  justification 
as  taking  place  immediately  on  faith. 

The  grand  error,  based  on  a  mistake  regarding  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  is  that  which  sup|ioses  a  first 
and  second  justification.  The  first  justification,  accord- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  the  infusion  of  righteous- 
ness >><i  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  the  second  is  the  reward 
conferred  at  the  day  of  judgment,  because  of  good 
works  done  under  the  influence  of  this  infusion  (Condi 
Trident,  am  »t  c  tu.-itO  We  have  only  space  to  remark 
on  this  theorv  that  it  confounds  justification  with  sanc- 
titication.  which  are  carefully  distinguished  in  Scrijv 
ture,  Bo.  tL;  1  Co.  t  30,  and  which  in  themselves  are  aa 
distinguishable  a*  cause  and  effect,  act  and  work,  judi- 
cial sentence  and  spiritual  change,  kc.  It  assigns  an 
unwarranted  meaning  to  the  word  justify.  It  substi- 
tutes for  the  simple  doctrine  of  Scripture  the  human 
figment  of  a  first  and  second  justification,  according  to 
which  the  sinner  works  out  righteousness  for  himself, 
and  is  justified,  not  now,  but  only  at  the  close  of  his 
probation,  provided  it  terminate  successfully;  whereas 
Scripture  justification  is  "  without  works,"  "  excludes 
boasting."  and  is  the  privilege  of  the  believer  now,  with 
all  its  blessed  concomitant*  of  |>cace,  and  joy,  and  hope: 
j  "  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  hare  peace,  .  .  .  much 
i  more  then  being  noie  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  )>e 
saved  from  wrath  through  him,"  Rft  t.  Jn  ».  11;  R«. 
rlii.  I,  Some  Protestant  divines  have  also  maintained 
the  idea  of  a  first  and  second  justification,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  first  is  merely  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  G«id,  or  of  the 
unconverted  into  Christian  fellowship;  and  the  second, 
their  Inring  put  in  possession  of  eternal  fife,  after  having 
qualified  themselves  for  it  by  a  due  improvement  of 

their  Christian  privileges  (Key  to  Apo»tolic  Writing.  In  T»y 
lor'i  Commentary  on  Roman*)  This  modification  of  the 
error  in  question  is  of  course  liable  to  the  objections 
already  stated ;  and  we  nee/1  only  add  that  to  confound 
the  justification  of  which  Paul  speaks,  and  of  which  he 
speaks  so  great  things,  marking  it  particularly  as  the 
exclusive  and  lofty  privilege  of  faith,  with  something 
tliat  i*  common  to  all  hearers  of  the  gospel,  or  1 
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of  the  visible  church,  in  an  outrage  on  common 
which  it  cannot  be  necessary  seriously  to  refute. 

Another  theory  baaed  on  a  mistake  regarding  the 
meaning  and  extent  of  justification,  is  that  which  con- 
fines it  to  the  mere  extension  of  pardon.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  adoption,  on  the  part  of  so  many 
divines,  of  on  idea  which  falls  so  far  short  of  justification, 
unless  on  the  principle  of  its  leaving  larger  room  for 
works.  If  to  justify  be  to  pronounce  innocent  or  right- 
eous in  respect  of  law,  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be,  then 
justification  must  regard  the  law  in  its  whole  extent  as 
a  system  of  duties  to  be  discharged,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
hibitions to  be  respected.  It  must  suppose  us  not  only 
relieved  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  but  invested  with 
positive  righteousness,  and  received  in  all  respects  as  if 
we  had  actually  and  personally  obeyed.  Accordingly, 
when  wo  look  into  the  Bible,  we  find  that  justification 
comprehends  both  the  non-imputation  of  sin  and  the 
imputation  of  righteousness,  Ro.  It.  a,  7  Those  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  but  as  dis- 
tinct, though  inseparable,  privileges  of  the  believer. 
On  any  other  view,  the  sinner,  though  pardoned,  would 
stdl  be  left  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  required  to 
work  out  righteousness  in  the  way  of  personal  obtdienct; 
and  his  ultimate  justification  must  turn  on  works,  and 
be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  till  the  end  of  his  career 
on  earth,  in  opposition  to  the  entire  current  of  Scripture, 
as  shown  above.  The  condition  of  the  justified  man 
would  be  very  different  from  that  which  Paul  asserts  it 
to  be  when  he  upeaks  of  him  as  being  made  righteous 
through  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  as  having  a  title, 
l>ecause  of  his  being  justified,  to  the  heirship  of  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  Ro.  v.  id;  1  Co.  r.  U;  Tit.  IIL  7. 

little  need  l>e  said  on  the  second  form  of  evasion, 
which  limits  works  to  works  of  the  ceremonial  law.  as 
if  these  only  were  excluded  in  the  matter  of  justification. 
That  the  Jews  placed  great  dependence  on  circumcision 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  that  Paul  designed  to  bring  them  off  from 
this  dependence  is  just  as  little  to  be  doubted.  But 
the  question  is,  "  whether  when  he  denies  justification 
by  works  of  law  he  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  or  whether  the  moral  law  be  not  also 

implied  and  intended  "  (Kdwnrds'  Five  Discourse*  on  Justifica- 
tion). Leaving  the  reader  to  consult  the  long  and 
elaborate  argument  of  the  great  theologian  who  thus 
states  the  question,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that 
the  law  of  which  Paul  speaks,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  is  that  under  which  GtntiU*  as  well  as  Jews 
are  brought  in  guilty  before  God ;  is  that  which  is 
violated  by  the  fearful  list  of  moral  offences  with  which 
the  epistle  o|iens;  ia  that  by  which  is  the  "  knowledge 
of  sin;"  is  that  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet," 
and  which  is  declared  to  l>e  "  holy,  just,  aud  good." 

We  come,  thirdly,  to  the  evasions  which  spring  from 
misunderstanding  or  perversion  of  faith.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  notion  that  faith  stands  for  JidfJity,  nor 
of  some  other  perversions  of  the  word,  but  limit  our- 
selves to  that  which  extends  faith  so  as  to  emtirace  the 
whole  round  of  Christian  duty  (suo  ambitu  omnia 
Christiansa  pietatis  opera  amplecti).  Faith  is  evan- 
gelical obedience,  and  by  that  we  are  justified.  This 
theory  is  usually  accompanied  with  the  explanation, 
that  {>crfect  obedience  is  not  required;  that  the  effect 
of  Christ's  death  has  l>een  to  Iwing  in  a  new  remedial 
law,  which  will  be  satisfied  with  sincere,  instead  of 
But  of  this  law  there  is  no  trace  in 


the  Bible.  The  design  and  effect  of  Christ's  coming 
was  «  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law."  Instead 
of  lowering  its  demands,  he  exhibited  the  law  in  s 
spirituality  and  purity  unknown  before,  m  ?.  His 
work  is  described  as  "  magnifying  the  law,  and  making 
it  honourable."  The  definition  of  faith  which  lie*  at 
the  foundation  of  this  error  is  altogether  faulty,  for 
though  it  be  true  that  faith  is  the  spring  or  principle  of 
repentance,  love,  and  evangelical  obedience,  it  in  not  to 
be  confounded  with  these  things,  so  as  to  exalt  tbem 
into  a  province  they  were  never  designed  to  occupy, 
and  thus  under  another  name  to  introduce  justifk-Atinu 
by  works.    On  the  remedial  law,  see  Edwards  ([bi<0 

OhjtetiQIU.  Wa  must  deal  very  briefly  with  tbraw. 
It  ia  alleged  that  inasmuch  as  faith  is  an  act  of  the 
mind,  it  is  just  as  much  a  work  as  anything  else,  so  that 
even  on  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith  alone 
works  are  not  excluded.  This  is  the  excess  of  refining 
—whatever  faith  be,  it  is  certainly  not  a  work  of  merit. 
The  apostle  asserts  that  "it  is  of  faith  that  it  might 
he  by  grace,"  and  surely  there  can  be  no  merit  in 
that  which  is  simply  reception  of  the  righteousness  of 
another,  any  more  than  there  is  merit  in  the  hand  of 
the  destitute  receiving  alms,  or  of  the  drowning  man 
grasping  the  arm  that  is  held  out  to  save  him.  Faith 
justifies  no  otherwise  than  as  it  unites  us  to  Je*a»; 
and  its  peculiar  adaptation  seems  to  Ue  in  the  simple 
circumstance  that  it  secures  an  active  and  willing  re- 
ception of  salvation  on  the  part  of  man,  and  contain* 
at  the  same  time  an  utter  abnegation  of  merit.  Thtre 
is  no  other  grace  of  which  the  same  thing  can  be  said. 
Faith  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  "counted  for  righteous 
new.''  But  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  faith  itttlf 
was  reckoned  righteousness,  for  justification  is  alwavt 
said  to  be  6y  faith  or  through  faith,  never  for  it.  TV 
sense  seems  to  be  correctly  given  by  those  expositors 
who  explain  that  Abraham's  faith  was  regarded  by  God 
in  order  to  >  <  1  his  justification.  It  was  not  as  one 
who  works,"  but  as  a  believer,  that  God  regarded  Ab 
rah  am  in  his  justification  (Hod««) 

We  do  no  more  than  allude  to  the  common  objection 
that  the  doctrine  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  holiness 
Certainly  the  faith  which  justifies  is  the  root  of  all 
holiness;  and  the  apostle  ia  at  pains  to  show  that  ju«ti 
fication  and  sanctification,  though  distinct,  are  insepara 
bly  connected,  Ro  A 

We  conclude  with  some  remarks  on  the  objection 
that  the  apostle  James,  ch.  II  H  is,  advocates  justifica- 
tion by  works  in  the  most  express  terms.  The  troc 
key  to  this  difficult  passage,  and  true  theory  of  recon- 
ciliation between  Paul  and  James,  seems  to  he  in 
different  point  of  view  from  which  the  two  apnrtJr* 
regard  the  subject.  Paul  is  dealing  in  his  epistles 
with  those  who  insisted  on  justification  by  works, 
James  with  such  as  dispensed  with  works  alUigether. 
even  in  the  believer's  life,  and  clung  to  a  dead  uiopenv 
tive  faith.  Accordingly,  be  introduce*  one  of  ihisclsM 
naying  or  pretending  he  had  faith,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  detftitute  of  works;  and  he  asks.  "Can 
thu  faith  (t)  ricrts)  save  hunr  Further,  he  likens  this 
pretended  faith  to  lip-love,  and  asserts  of  it  that  it  i» 
equally  unproductive,  /a  &  14-17.  Yea,  he  likens  it  to 
the  faith  of  devils,  which  produces  no  other  efifect  than 
trembling,  »er  la  It  is  true,  he  asserts  thst  "  Abr»- 
ham  «us  ;,,  tiried  hp  tcorjb, 'and  thata  "man  is  justified 
by  works  and  not  by  faith  only,"      n, «    But  ths 
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tion  with  the  previous  discourse),  that  Abraham,  and 
all  of  like  faith  with  him,  are  justifies  1  by  a  faith  which 
is  productive  of  good  work*,  and  contain*  them  in  iUtlf 
at  their  principle  or  element .  This  is  evident  from  the 
proof  he  alleges,  Go.  W.  o.  "  The  scripture  was  fulfilled 
which  saith,  Abraham  BELIKVKU  God,  and  it  was  im- 
puted to  him  for  righteousness,"  Ja,  it.  o.  This  act  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  Abraham  was  twenty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  act  of  obedience  mentioned  by  the  apostle. 
Therefore  the  faith  alone  was  that  which  was  imputed 
for  righteousness.  Hut  the  subsequent  act  or  work  of 
obedience — the  offering  up  of  Isaac— proved  that  the 
faith  by  which  Abraham  long  before  liad  been  justified 
was  an  operative  faith.  The  question  regarded  the 
kind  of  faith  which  justified,  and  in  this  way  James 
settles  it.  His  doctrine  is  not  that  works  justify,  and 
that  faith  does  not;  nor  yet  that  faith  and  works  com- 
bine in  the  matter;  but  that  the  faith  which  justifies  is  a 
working,  living  faith,  and  must  so  prove  itself  whenever 
occasion  demands.  Unless  this  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
j>assage,  we  should,  as  one  has  justly  remarked,  "  have 
as  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  James  to  himself,  as 
some  have  had  in  reconciling  Paul  to  him;  for  he 
adduces  the  same  example,  and  quotes  the  same  scrip- 
ture, in  illustration  of  this  point  that  Paul  did."  This 
view,  we  thiuk,  is  to  he  preferred  to  that  which  sup- 
poses Paul  to  treat  of  justification  before  God  and 
James  of  justification  before  men.  They  both  treat 
of  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz.  gospel  justification, 
but  with  a  different  object  in  view;  and  both  together 
teach  us  that  while  justification  is  by  faith  alone  with- 
out works,  the  faith  which  justifies  ahideth  not  alone, 
but  is  followed  by  all  acts  of  holy  obedience.  [r.  f.] 
JUSTUS  occurs  twice  as  the  name  of  believers  in 
a|>o*tolic  times,  Ac  i»iu  f;  CM,  1».  11,  of  whom  nothing 
very  particular  is  known,  besides  being  the  surname  of 
the  Joseph  who  was  called  Poreahas.  (See  JOSBFH 
Pars  a  bah.) 

JUTTAH,  or  JOtah  [stretched  out).  A  citv  in 
the  "hill  country"  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  enumerated 
in  the  same  category  with  Maon,  Cannel,  and  Ziph. 
It  was  assigned  to  the  priests,  and,  as  sucli,  is  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  two  catalogues  of  priestly  cities, 
Jo*  xxL  i«,  but  not  in  the  other,  i  ch  rt ».  according  to 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  In  the  earlier  list,  we  find 
Juttah  inserted  between  Ain  and  Pethsheincsh:  in  the 
later,  it  is  lost  altogether  (the  omission  lieing  easily 
explained  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  occasioned  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  words  rendered  "  with  her 
suburbs");  while  for  Ain  (f«y)  we  have  Ashan  (try). 
This  apparent  discrepancy  aptly  exemplifies  not  only 
the  necessity  of  collating  parallel  passages,  but  also  the 
extreme  value  of  what  some  may  regard  as  needles* 
repetitions.  It  is  highly  improl table  that  in  such  dupli- 
cate records  both  will  be  faulty  in  the  same  place;  each, 
therefore,  is  useful  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the 


other.  Here,  f.y.  Chronicles  is  indebted  to  Joshua  for 
the  restoration  of  the  clause,  "and  Juttah  with  her 
suburbs:"  Joshua,  on  the  other  hand,  is  under  equal 
obligations  to  Chrouicles  for  supplying  the  means  of 
rectifying  Ain,  which  clearly  ought  to  be  Ashan;  as  is 
proved,  irrespectively  of  other  considerations,  by  com- 
parison with  theSeptuagint,  which  reads' A  <rd  in  Joshua, 
as  well  as  'AtfdV  in  Chronicles. 

The  selection  of  Juttah  as  a  city  of  the  priests,  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  its  having  already  been  a  place  of 
importance,  which  is  seemingly  confirmed  by  early  and 
numerous  allusions  to  it  in  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  There  it  appears  to  be  described 
under  the  names  Tah,  Tah-n,  and  Tah-n  nH,  as  a  for- 
tress of  the  Anakim  near  Arba  or  Hebron;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  another  Egyptian  docu- 
ment, the  Septuagint,  expresses  the  word  in  almost  the 
selfsame  manner,  'Irdv  and  Tan''  (Jour.  tt*c  Lit  April  aud 
July.  1*43,  p.  73,31(1,317). 

There  con  be  little  doubt  that  Reland,  Michaelis, 
and  others,  are  correct  in  supposing  Juttah  to  be  the 
place  referred  to  in  Lu.  i.  31»,  and  improperly  trans- 
lated in  the  Authorized  Version  "a  city  of  Juda. " 
The  absence  of  the  article  is  fatal  to  its  being  regarded 
as  the  name  of  a  district;1  as  is  also  the  use  of  the  word 
Juda  at  all,  which  had  long  been  superseded  by  Judsa 
as  a  territorial  designation.  St.  Luke  employs  the 
latter  term  twice  in  this  very  chapter  (m  rer.  6,  *nd  tsp» 
etally »er. as.  "the  hill  country  of  Judaa"),  as  well  as 
elsewhere;  and  this  is  the  invariable  practice  of  all  the 
New  Testament  writers,  including  St.  Matthew  him- 
self, notwithstanding  his  Hebrew  predUections.' 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  conclude 
that  Juda  is  an  error  of  transcription  for  J utha  or  J utta 
(both  of  which  readings  are  found  in  the  MSS.),  although 
such  may  well  have  been  the  case;  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  original  name  yet  survives  in  the 
modern  village  of  Yuttn  (with  ruins),  discovered  l>y 
Dr.  Robinson  near  Main,  Kuraiul  and  Tell  Zlf  (Bib. 
R«*  il  190,  i»j,a»).  Still,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Un- 
guals tcth  and  daltth  constantly  interchange;  and 
such  a  modification  would  be  far  less  considerable  than 
has  actually  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Eshtemoa  and  Moladah.  now  respectively  corrupted 
into  Semu'a  and  Milh. 

Juttah  may  therefore  fairly  claim,  in  addition  to  its 
military  and  sacerdotal  eminence  in  the  olden  time,  the 
honour  of  becoming,  at  a  later  period,  the  residence  of 
Zacliarias  and  Elisabeth,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  har- 
binger of  our  Lord.  [k.  w.] 

'  Comp.  Mat  x.  13;  Lu.  1  ««:  iv  SI;  Jn.  iv.  5  (where  a  country 
or  province  b  intend*)):  with  Lu.  Ii  4.  xxiv.  41>;  Ac.  xi. xvi. 
U;  xxvii.  S;  2  Pe.  ii  ft  <w|,ei«  a  particular  city  U  denoted \ 

1  The  only  apparent  exception  i*  Mat.  ii.  ft;  but  that  i«  «mply 
a  vmtUlm  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a.  ia  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  Evangelist  uaea  the  wont  Jmls-a  no  l«-  I 
time*  in  the  i 
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